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GUESS.  Guess,  r.  “|  Also  written  Get*.  Skinner  and 
Guess,  n.  | Junius  from  the  D.  ghvaten  ; 8w. 

Gue'sker,  > gma ; and  this  (the  former  adds) 

Guf/ssino,  I perhaps  from  the  Ger.  toown,  mon- 

Gue/ssin(ilY.  J slrare,  ontendere , to  show,  i.  e.  he 
migfai  have  further  added,  the  A.  S.  icmian,  ge*wimant 
(whence  the  English  Wise,)  to  wit,  or  wile,  to  think,  to 
conjecture,  to  suppose,  to  suspect.  And  see  gisaa  in 
Hire. 

To  conjecture,  to  suppose,  to  suspect ; to  foretell. 


la  lliat  hour  the  disciples  camen  to  Jbc‘«s  and  widen,  who  gcuith 
thou  is  gretler  in  the  kingdom  of  hiTcnr*  > 

Wichf.  Matthew,  cb. 

I pray  let  me  be  all  still 
For  ye  may  well,  if  that  ye  will 
Your  words  wait  in  idlenesM 
For  utterly,  withouten  grate 
All  that  ye  nine  Li  but  io  rain. 

Chaucer,  The  Romani  of  the  Rote,  Col.  131 

Jesus  mymlyng  to  sharpen  the  desyre  of  b»*  disciple*  with  a lytle 
chydvng,  whiche  should  luue  been  nowe  more  cuonjmg  in  vmUr*land- 
ing  of  parables,  and  bv  the  exaumple  of  one  to  haue  drained  and 
gnuttJ  an  other,  rayed.  L'daU.  Matthew,  ch.  xv. 

Not  mortall  like,  ne  like  mankind©  thy  voire  doth  sound,  l grate 

Some  goddess*  thou  art,  tad  Phebu*  bright  thy  brother  n doubtless, 
Pko'r.  Virgil,  jf  'ineidot,  book  i. 

Therefore  shall  ye  save  out  no  more  vanite,  nor  propbecio  your  own 
getsynget.  Bible,  Anno  1551.  Exechiel,  ch.  xiii. 

For  sure  he  weend  that  this  bis  present  guest 
Wa*  Artegall,  by  many  tokens  plaine ; 

But  chiefly  by  that  yroti  page  he  ghrit. 

Which  still  was  wont  with  Artegall  remaiite. 

Spotter.  Faene  Queene,  book  V.  can.  6. 


Sht.  I am  debuting  of  my  present  store,  GUESS. 

And  by  the  neer*  grits  of  my  memoria  ■ , 

I cannot  instantly  raise  vp  the  gross© 

Of  full  three  thousand  ducats. 

Shoitprarc.  Merchant  of  rotter,  fol.  166. 

It  is  not  so  with  him  that  all  thing©*  know es 
As  ’lis  with  is,  that  square  our©  gurtte  by  sbwwes. 

Id.  AlTt  Well  that  Etui*  HM , fol.  236. 

The  best  prophet  is  naturally  the  best^wuser,  and  the  best  guettrr, 
he  that  is  best  versed  and  studied  in  the  matter*  he  gttmtt  ml ; for 
he  hath  moil  signs  to  guru  by. 

I/abbet.  Ist  talhttn,  part  i.  ch.  siL 
The  forehead,  eye,  aod  lip,  poor  humble  parts, 

Too  shallow  for  resemblance,  show  the  art* 

Of  private  yurtttngt:  action  still  hath  been 
The  rovall  mark. 

Cartwright.  On  lie  Birth  of  the  Duke  of  Fw*. 

Glou.  I haue  a \e\itt  guemngig  set  downs 

Which  came  from  one  that’s  of  a new  trail  heart, 

And  not  from  one  oppos'd. 

Shah  peart,  /war,  fol.  200. 

You  go  on  arguing  and  reasoning,  wbat  necessity  of  nature  mutt 
signify  : which  is  only  talking  without  book,  and  guenmg  what  words 
anciently  meant,  without  consulting  the  ancients  to  kaow  the  fad. 

Water  land.  Second  Defence  of  tame  Qtienca,  qu.  8. 

These  are  tny  guetet  concerning  tho  means  whereby  the  under- 
standing comes  to  have  and  retain  simple  ideas,  and  the  modes  of 
them,  with  some  other  operation*  about  them. 

Locke.  On  Human  Undmtamding , book  ii.  ch.  xfi.  sec.  17. 

There’s  but  a true  and  a false  in  any  telling  of  Fortune  ; and  a man 
that  never  hit*  on  the  right  side,  cannot  be  railed  a bad  yiirxjer,  nut 
muvt  mis*  out  of  design,  and  be  notably  skilful  at  lighting  on  the 
wrong.  IJent/rg.  Confutation  of  Athcitm.  Sermon  3. 

The  iUimited,  undiMinguishable  irony,  which  affords  no  insight 
into  the  author's  meaning,  or  so  much  room  as  to gueta  what  he  would  *~ 

be  at,  is  our  first  note. 

War  burton.  Arose  legation.  Dedication  to  the  Fret  Th  inker  t. 


Not  fair*  oflb  al*o  is  a place  railed  Colchester,  whereby  Aland 
yeti'  th  that  the  name  of  the  brooks  should  rather  be  Cole  than  Corue, 
end  in  my  iudgement  Iris  conjecture  is  verie  likelie. 

Molmtked.  Dracnption  of  Britoinc,  ch,  xiv. 

VOL.  kxm. 


In  contingent  circumstances,  probabilities  may  be  nearly  equal, 
and  a presumptive  gum  may  be  fortunate ; and  this  a credulous 
mind  will  magnify  into  a prediction  accomplished. 

Cog  an,  On  the  Patnuiu.  On  the  Jettnth  Vupenaatio*,  ch.  ii.  see.  5. 
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GUESS.  A guetser  (who.  an  aneiant  writer  »tj,  i*  the  b**t  prophet) 

might  reaannably  conjecture  the  roonarrby,  after  the  tubverler  of  it, 

GUIANA.  Cromwell,  »u  taken  off,  would  be  reMnrttl 

| Jurttn,  Rem arii  on  EcclesnUtval  History.  Appendix  t. 

GUEST,  t>.  “)  Goth,  gn.it,  pengrinu s ; A.  S. 

Guest,  n.  gest ; D.  gnst  ; Ger.  gast  ; Sw. 

Gue'stive,  Wachter  is  inclined  to 

Guest-chamber,  (derive  (because  guests  were  nn- 

Guest-rite,  ciently  held  in  such  honour) 

Guest-wise.  J from  Goth,  ga-aistan,  honorary , 
revrreri,  to  honour,  to  revere.  More  probably  from  the 
A.  S.  ge-  wist-an,  cibum,  viciutn  dare.prabrre, — rpulari ; 
to  pive  or  supply  food,  or  victuals.  The  Low  Lnt. 
gistunt  (Du  Cange)  was  applied  to  ctrnaticum,  comestio, 
pa*tus,  prandium,  all  denoting  f kk!  or  victuals. 

Any  one  fed  or  feasted,  supplied  with  food  or  victuals ; 
any  one  received  and  provided  with  food  and  lodging  ; 
the  correlative  to  host. 

To  guest,  the  verb,  used  by  Chapman,  to  lodge,  to 
dwell  as  a guest. 

■'  ' — — — . ■-  Herrule*  be  diffe 

It un  doubter  for  ilauti>j  m;  in  a dis*Ii  jh»  hefde 
Of  )>c  blesvedr  Baptiste,  by  fore  all*  bus  yutles. 

Piers  Plrmhmun.  Vision,  p.  175. 

But  oner  brought  be  him  in  getsstsrise,  & m a ttrauger,  gtuiop  him 
none  inhertuunc*  here,  insomuch  as  he  puttered,  oo  not  the  breadth  , 
of  a fool*,  except  it  wer  pure  based. 

Udati.  The  Actes,  eh.  vfi. 

So  well  and  wisely  did  that  food  old  knight 
Temper  hi*  jjriefe,  and  turned  it  to  cheare, 

To  cheare  hi*  gursts  whom  he  bad  «Uy>1  that  night 
And  make  their  welcome  to  them  well  appear*. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quertte,  buok  vi.  can.  3. 

In  Diford  this  anlemnitie  is  called  an  Act,  but  in  Cambridge  they 
**e  the  French  word  0>mmensement ; and  such  report  ii  ma  le 
yea  relie  t nto  the  same  from  all  part*  of  Cites  land,  by  the  fn  emN  of 
those  which  don  proceed,  that  all  the  towne  is  hardlie'able  to  receive 
and  lodge  those  /rests. 

Ifalinthed.  Description  of  England,  book  iL  cb.  iii. 

He  send*  Peter  and  John  into  the  city,  telling  them  that  there 
should  meet  them  a mao  carrying  a pitcher  of  water,  by  following  of 
whom,  they  should  find  a guest-chamber  ready  furnished  by  the  good 
mao  of  thenouM. 

Usher.  Annals.  Anno  .Hindi  1036. 

I entering  gnest-wue  on  a time 
'Hie  fmlicke  1'tuehanc  court, 

Mine  eye  presented  to  mine  heart 
A nymph  of  ioucly  port. 

framer.  Albion's  England,  book  vi.  ch.  xxxi. 

■ My  hope  was  now 

To  guest  with  him,  and  see  his  hand  bestow 
Bights  of  our  friendship. 

Chapman  Homer,  Olyury,  buok  XXIV. 

Resides,  if  I go  home. 

My  mother  is  with  two  doubts  ouercome: 

If  abe  shall  stay  with  me.  and  take  fit  care 
For  all  auch  guests,  as  there  seeke  gssestuie  fane. 

Id.  Ih.  book  xvi. 

Go,  soul,  the  body’s  guest. 

Upon  a tbankle«*  errand  ! 

Fear  not  to  touch  tlie  best,  , 

The  Truth  shall  be  thy  warrant. 

Joshua  Sylvester.  The  SossTs  Errand. 


G U I 

Boundaries.  GUIANA,  a Country  of  South  America,  is  bounded 
on  the  North  by  the  Orinoco,  on  the  East  by  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  on  the  West  by  the  Orinoco,  the  Cassiguiare, 
and  the  Rio  Negro,  and  on  the  South  by  the  Amazons. 
It  embraces  the  parallels  of  8°  Ufr  North,  and  3°  of  South 


. — Vlysacs,  who,  so  deare  GUEST. 

A gift  esteem'd  it,  that  be  would  an*  bear*  — 

In  bis  black  fleet*,  that  gnest-nte  to  the  war.  GUIANA. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Otyssy,  book  lli. 

O sight,  he  cry'd,  dishonest  and  unjust  ! 

Agues:,  a stranger,  seated  in  the  dust ! 

Tu  raise  the  lowiy  suppliant  frmu  the  ground 
Befits  a monarch.  I ! the  peers  around 
Rut  wait  thy  word,  the  cc  utle  guest  to  grace, 

And  seal  him  fair  in  some  distinguish’d  place. 

Pope.  Hamer.  Odyssey,  book  v i it. 

Taking  notice  of  their  behaviour  at  a feast,  be  first  give*  general 
advice  therein  both  to  the  master  and  his  gu'its,  and  from  thence 
brings  them  to  the  consideration  of  a better  entertainment,  to  which 
they  were  all  invited,  but  of  which  few  amongst  them  would  render 
Ibainaalrra  worthy. 

Jortm.  Discourse  on  the  Christian  Religion,  din.  6. 

GUETTARDA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Pmtandria,  order  Monagynia,  natural  order  Rubiaeett. 

Generic  character : calyx  entire,  obsoletely  toothed,  or 
crcnatcd ; corolla  tubular,  border  live  to  nine  cleft ; 
stigma  capitate ; seed  vessel  a drupe  ; nut  five-furrowed, 
two-celled,  number  of  stamens  varying  from  four  to 
nine. 

Fourteen  species,  mostly  natives  of  the  West  Indies. 

GUEVINA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Tetran - 
dria,  order  Monogynia,  calyx  none;  corolla,  petals 
four,  concave  at  the  apex,  revolute ; stamen-*  situated 
in  a Cavity  of  the  petals  ; drupe  one-seeded. 

One  species,  G.  atdlana,  native  of  Chili ; the  nut  is 
eatable. 

GUKACUM,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Deean- 
drui.  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Rutacea.  Generic 
character:  calyx  five -cleft,  unequal ; corolla,  petals  five, 
inserted  into  the  calyx  ; capsule  angular,  three  and  five 
celled. 

Of  this  genus  four  species  are  known,  one  native  of 
the  Island  of  Tongataboo,  and  three  of  the  West  Indies; 
the  most  remarkable  is  G.  officinale. 

The  wood  of  Guiacum  (Lignum  vita)  is  extremely 
hard,  solid,  and  heavy,  somewhat  resinous,  of  a pale 
yellowish  colour  without,  of  a greenish  black,  deep 
brown,  or  marbled,  within.  When  heated  it  is  slightly 
aromatic,  and  somewhat  pungent  if  chewed.  It  is  im- 
ported from  South  America  in  logs  of  500  or  600 
pounds  weight,  and  both  the  wood  and  the  bark,  which 
is  of  weaker  quality,  arc  employed  in  medicine.  On  its 
first  introduction,  early  in  the  XVIlh  century,  great 
virtues  were  attributed  to  it  as  an  antisyphilitic ; its 
qualities  are  stimulant,  especially  to  theexhalant  vessels, 
sudorific,  diuretic,  and  gently  purgative.  It  is  plainly, 
therefore,  of  use  in  obstructions,  cachectic  disorders, 
female  debility,  gout,  rheumatism,  and  other  chronic 
complaints.  It  is  exhibited  in  decoction,  extract,  and 
resin.  The  latter  when  obtained  naturally,  by  wounding 
the  tree,  is  never  pure.  It  is  of  a brown  colour,  partly 
reddish  or  greenish,  brittle,  glassy  when  broken,  and 
pungent  to  the  taste.  That  which  occurs  in  the  form  of 
drops  is  best,  but  it  is  rarely  so  found.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol. 
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latitude,  and  those  from  50°  to  70°  20'  West  longitude, 
or  above  3000  miles  in  circumference. 

Guiana  is  divided  amongst  a greater  number  of 
European  nations  than  any  other  portion  of  the  New 
Continent.  The  Spaniards,  the  Portuguese,  the  Eng- 
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GUIANA.  lish,  the  French,  and  the  Dutch,  have  all  had  Colonies 
' within  its  shores,  and,  excepting  the  latter  people,  still 
retain  them. 

Sp*t)i*H  Spanish  Guiana,  or  as  it  is  now  styled,  Guiana  of 
Gmjw**.  the  Republic  of  Colombia , is  Winded  on  the  North  by 
the  Orinoco,  on  the  West  by  the  Orinoco,  to  the  4°  of 
North  latitude,  where  an  imaginary  line,  running  due 
South,  commences  at  the  rapids,  near  San  Fernando 
de  Atabapo,  and  where  the  confluence  of  the  Guaviare 
and  the  Atabapo  with  the  Orinoco  forms  a remarkable 
point ; the  Orinoco  Waring  here  North  and  South  above 
the  junction,  and  East  and  West  below  it,  so  that  with 
the  Atabapo  from  the  South,  and  the  Guuviare  from 
the  West,  the  figure  of  an  immense  cross  is  formed  by 
these  three  magnificent  streams. 

This  imaginary  line  then  runs  due  South,  in  the 
parallel  of  about  6R°20#,  till  it  touches  the  very  unde- 
fined bounds  of  Portuguese  Guiana,  in  about  1°30' 
North  latitude. 

On  the  South,  Guiana  of  Colombin  is  bounded  by  a 
line  which  denotes  the  frontier  of  the  Portuguese  terri- 
tory, and  runs  over  the  coasts  of  the  Pacnraimo  Cordil- 
lera, till  it  touches  the  River  Essequibo.  This  river 
separates  Colombia  from  the  British  Colonies,  to  very 
near  its  junction  with  the  sen,  the  remaining  bounds 
between  British  and  Colombian  Guiana  being  imaginary 
lines  of  uncertain  authority,  leaving  Colombia  in  pos- 
session of  about  30  leagues  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  from 
Cape  Nassau  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco. 

Brazilian  Portuouese,  or  rather,  Brasilian  Guiana,  is  of 
Guuru.  much  greater  extent  than  the  Colombian  portion,  being 
separated  from  it  on  the  North  by  the  lines  we  have 
already  mentioned  ; from  British  Guiana  on  the  East 
by  the  Essequibo ; and  the  Serras  do  Acaray  and 
Tumucuraque,  and  from  French  Guiana  on  the  North, 
by  imaginary  and  uncertain  lines  and  by  the  river 
Cnpara.  whilst  the  great  Amazons  constitutes  its  South- 
ern limits.  On  the  North-West  an  imaginary  line  con- 
tinues to  separate  this  vast  region  from  Colombia,  from 
the  68th  degree  of  West  longitude  to  near  the  73d,  where 
it  meets  the  Yapura,  or  Caqucta,  which  then  becomes 
a new  line  of  separation  to  about  the  69th  degree, 
where  another  line  crosses  the  Country  to  near  the  68th, 
or  the  confluence  of  the  lea  with  the  Amazons. 

Frracti  French  Guiana,  or  Cayrnne,  is  a lurge  tract  of 

Guiaai.  Country  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  hounding  Portuguese 
Guiana  by  a small  river,  which  flows  into  that  ocean  in 
O'  20"  North  latitude,  below  Fort  Macapa.  This  limit 
continues  to  the  source  of  the  river,  and  then  runs 
across  the  mountains  of  the  interior  to  the  55th  degree  of 
West  longitude,  and  between  the  2nd  and  3rd  degrees  of 
North  latitude  ; on  the  North  the  river  Maroni  separates 
Cayenne  from  British  Guiana,  and  on  the  West  the  Co- 
lombian frontier  above-mentioned  completes  its  limits. 
Bri-i»h  British  Guiana  is  a much  more  extensive  Country 

Guiana.  thmn  Cayenne,  and  embraces  the  Colonies  called  Suri- 
nam, Essequibo,  Dcmerara,  and  Bf.rbice.  or  from  Cape 
Nassau,  in  7^40'  North  latitude,  and  59°  SIX  Went  lon- 
gitude, along  the  Atlantic  to  the  mouth  of  the  Maroni, 
in  5°  52'  North  latitude,  and  55®  14'  West  longitude. 
An  imaginary  bounding  line  divides  it  from  Colombian 
Guiana  on  the  West,  till  the  Essequibo  constitutes  its 
limit,  and  on  the  South  other  lines  divide  it  with  the 
Cordilleras  of  Acaray  and  Tumucuraque  from  Brazilian 
Guiann.  The  Maroni  river  also  separates  it  on  the 
South-East  from  Cayenne.  British  Guiana,  in  its  greatest 
extent,  reaches,  therefore,  from  beyond  the  Cist  degree 


of  West  longitude,  at  the  sources  of  the  Pom&roun,  to  GUANA, 
the  mouth  of  the  Maroni  in  55°  14\  and  from  the  Inti-  • 

tude  of  7°  40'  North  to  that  of  2°  North,  or  the  mean 
latitude  of  the  Cordilleras,  which  divide  it  from  the 
Empire  of  Brazil.  ♦ 

Guiana  was  discovered,  as  it  is  said,  in  1504,  by  the  History. 
Spanish  Commander  Vasco  Nunez,  who  landed  on 
various  points  of  the  Atlantic  coast  after  the  discovery 
of  the  Orinoco  and  of  Paria  by  Columbus  in  1498. 

Great  doubt  and  obscurity  prevails,  however,  con- 
cerning this  discovery.  Vicente  Yanez  Pinzon  might 
have  claimed  the  honour,  as,  in  1 499.  he  first  saw  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazons,  and  traded  with  the  natives  of 
its  Islands.  In  1568,  Martin  .Silva  obtained  a patent 
to  conquer  some  Tribes  to  the  Westward  of  the  present 
limits,  but  after  penetrating  through  Venezuela,  his  men 
deserted  him.  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Spain  to 
collect  new  followers.  Silva  then  attempted  to  cross 
the  Country  between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazons,  but 
perished  with  his  people  in  the  most  horrid  manner, 
having,  ns  it  is  asserted,  been  devoured  by  the  Caribs. 

In  our  account  of  El  Dorado,  which  was  the  name  by 
which  this  Country  was  known  at  first,  we  have  given 
a succinct  relation  of  the  other  attempts  to  penetrate 
Guiana. 

In  the  Spanish,  or  Colombian  portion  of  this  vast 
region,  as  well  as  in  the  Brazilian  division,  the  white  po- 
pulation never  has  obtained  any  considerable  extent  of 
settlements ; for,  excepting  at  distant  intervals,  along  the 
bnnks  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Muranon,  these  nations 
have  few  towns,  villages,  or  missions,  and  may  be  said 
to  occupy  rather  than  to  possess  the  seignorage  of  a 
land,  to  which  they  have  laid  claim  without  consulting 
the  wishes  or  the  interests  of  the  aborigines.  It  is  only 
in  the  British  Colonies  in  Guiana  that  the  absolute  do- 
minion of  the  European  is  supported  by  physical  force  ; 
and  even  here,  as  well  as  in  the  thinly  settled  regions 
belonging  to  the  French,  the  whites  and  their  descend- 
ants frequently  dread  dispossession  from  the  slaves, 
who  have  escaped  to  the  thick  forests  and  inhospitable 
mountains  of  the  interior,  where  they  have  formed 
alliances  with  the  Caribs,  a widely  spreading  Tribe, 
whose  natural  restlessness  and  unconquerable  ferocity 
has  been  deplored  and  felt  from  the  lime  of  Columbus, 
alike  by  the  mild  and  suffering  native  of  the  West 
Indies,  as  by  the  armed  and  determined  white  invader. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Guiana  contains,  in  its  original  Variout 
people,  whose  division  into  Tribes  or  Nations  is  as  great  Tube*, 
and  various  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  New  World,  an 
exception  to  that  listlessness  and  want  of  courage  evinced 
by  most  of  the  other  Indians  of  the  hot  regions.  Un- 
conquerable us  the  Araucauians,  these  warlike  people 
retain  their  ancient  languages  and  habits,  as  well  as 
the  dominion  of  their  natal  soil ; and  wherever  they  can 
be  safely  observed  at  the  points  of  contact  between  their 
Country  and  the  Settlements,  they  may  be  advantageously 
studied,  by  the  traveller  desirous  to  assist  in  developing 
the  character  of  a race  whose  origin  remains  as  yet  so 
very  doubtful. 

It  would  be  useless  to  enumerate  the  uncouth  no- 
madcs  whose  distinct  Tribes  are  inserted  in  books  of 
travels  and  on  maps  with  a profusion  and  facility  savour- 
ing of  invention,  and  particularly  in  the  interior  of  a 
Country  where  no  European  has  as  yet  set  his  foot. 

How  much  hetter  it  would  he  to  leave  a blank  through- 
out Central  Guiana,  than  to  follow  the  absurd  custom 
of  the  early  Spanish  Writers  and  Geographers,  whoa® 
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GUIANA.  marvellous  tales  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  there  “ were 
such  men  whose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts,"  which  a 
man  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  gifted  mind  condescended 
in  his  Travels  to  be  at  much  pains  to  establish,*  and 
which  probably  eVen  Sliakspeare,  who  on  several  occa- 
sions defends  the  hero  by  complimentary  passages,  did 
not  entirely  discredit. 

The  Spaniards, as  W'ell  as  the  Portuguese,  have  obtained 
some  acquaintance  with  several  of  the  Tribes  of  Guiana, 
and  the  reader  may  consult  Gumillas  History  of  the. 
Orinoco  with  great  satisfaction,  for  a detail  of  many 
races  known  to  that  indefatigable  Missionary,  whose 
desire,  however,  to  establish  the  possibility  of  El 
Dorado  and  of  the  present  existence  of  the  Peruvian 
Inca,  somewhat  diminishes  our  belief  in  him  as  a 
very  faithful  narrator  of  the  strange  scenes  and  customs 
he  so  ably  describes.  The  Spaniards  arc,  it  is  true, 
for  the  most  purl,  grave  and  credible  Historians;  but 
their  bigotry,  and  consequent  love  of  the  marvellous, 
occasionally  lead  to  false  impressions.  It  is  better, 
therefore,  to  compare  their  accounts  with  those  of  one 
whose  statements  have  since  been  fully  corroborated. 
Bancroft  tells  us  plainly,  that  the  Caribs,  the  A a:  a was, 
the  fVorrow*,  and  the  A rrowauhn  are  the  only  nations 
with  whom  the  Europeans  of  the  coast  have  any  in- 
tercourse ; and  even  among  these  the  latter  Tribe  is  the 
only  one  with  which  a friendly  and  constant  intercourse 
Cwitw.  w kept  up. 

The  Caribs  are  the  most  numerous,  warlike,  and  in- 
dustrious of  the  known  Tribes  inhabiting  Guiana,  their 
nations  occupying  the  sea-coast  between  the  Esscquibo 
and  the  Orinoco,  and  almost  all  the  interior  as  lar  as 
the  supposed  sources  of  that  great  river.  They  are  of 
the  middle  size,  actively  and  well  formed,  with  regular 
and  agreeable  features,  their  complexion  being  the 
whitest  of  all  the  known  Tribes  excepting  the  Arro- 
wauhs.  Their  language  is  very  articulate  and  sono- 
rous, but  is  pronounced  with  a degree  of  sharpness  and 
vivacity  corresponding  to  their  natural  disposition. 
They  are  polygamists,  and  are  less  inclined  to  wander 
than  the  other  natives,  us  though  they  have  no  fixed 
form  of  Government,  yielding  an  uncertain  obedience, 
except  during  their  battles,  to  their  war-captains  or 
leaders,  they  till  the  ground,  and  make  bread  from 
the  plantain  and  cassava,  in  their  little  towns  or  vil- 
lages, which  are  in  general  close  enough  to  each  other 
to  enable  each  Chief  to  assemble  his  force  by  the  sound- 
ing of  the  war-shell.  Wars,  hunting,  and  fishing  are 
the  employment  of  the  men,  who  leave  the  drudgery  of 
agriculture  and  their  domestic  concerns  to  their  females 
and  children.  Their  arms  are  bows  and  arrows,  poisoned 
darts,  which  arc  blown  through  a hollow  cane,  and 
heavy  dubs  of  the  iron  wood,  large  at  one  end  and  with 
very  sharp  edges. 

With  the  Spanish  Whites  these  people  have  ever  been 
at  variance,  but  they  did  not  molest  their  brethren  of  late 
years,  until  the  Dutch  stimulated  them  to  pursue  the 
uhominable  traffic  of  red  slave  dealing.  The  insurrec- 
tion of  the  negroes  at  Berbice,  some  years  ago,  would 
have  been  fatal  to  the  Colonists,  if  the  Governor  of 
Esscquibo  had  not  obtained  the  alliance  of  the  Caribs, 
who,  us  Bancroft  believes,  devoured  tnc  bodies  of  the 
blacks  whom  they  slew'  in  numbers.  These  people 
maintain  some  commerce  with  the  white  settlers,  in 

* ->rc  liigdo'cnptum  of  (he  Ew&ipuaaauws,  a nation  without  ImsmI*, 
in  h*  la  Guiana,  wherein  be  defends  MaoiieviUe's  account 

of  a similar  people,  f byage  la  Guiana,  1 j95. 


selling  their  large  and  well  made  canoes,  cotton,  ham-  of  IAN  A. 
mocks,  wax,  balsam  capoiba,  and  many  kinds  ol  curious  v— ■ -■*  ' 

woods  and  drugs. 

Tlie  fVorrotM  inhabit  Che  sea-coast  of  the  British  Wo,ruv'9- 
Colonies,  and  are  neither  so  handsome  nor  SO  industrious 
a race  as  the  Caribs,  living  chiefly  on  shell. fish,  and  in 
their  slovenly  way  paving  contentedly,  peaceably,  and 
happily  through  life,  with  few  of  its  luxuries  to  trouble 
their  repose ; the  bark  of  the  cocoa  tree  affording  them 
a covering,  whilst  a thin  silver  plate  hanging  to  the 
nose  is  their  greatest  ornament.  Their  language  is 
indistinct  and  harsh  in  its  articulation.  It  is  from  this 
Tribe  that  the  Sorcerers  or  Physicians  who  command 
the  Evil  One  are  derived. 

The  Accawas  are  almost  the  remotest  Tribe  of  the  A 
interior  who  are  well  known  to  the  settlers,  and  arc 
distinguished,  as  the  Bolucudos  of  Brazil,  by  the  ridicu- 
lous and  disagreeable  custom  of  slitting  the  under  lip,  and 
distending  it  to  a great  size  by  a circular  piece  of  wood. 

This  race  is  grave  and  solemn,  both  in  language  and 
manners,  and,  though  few  in  numbers,  they  are  dreaded 
by  the  other  Tribes  from  possessing  the  fatal  secret  of 
the  arrow  poison,  the  nature  of  which  lias  occupied  the 
science  of  Europe  from  the  time  of  Coudamine  to  the 
present  day.  With  it  the  Indians  of  Guiana  kill  their 
enemies  and  the  objects  of  the  chase,  and  eat  the  latter 
without  suffering  any  bad  effects  from  the  animal 
having  met  a sudden  death  from  its  influence. 

The  Arroicauhs  live  about  20  or  30  leagues  from  the  Ammauh*. 
sea,  and  are  of  the  middle  size,  well  made,  ami  fairer 
than  other  Indians,  possessing  a harmonious  language, 
and  living  a very  happy  and  peaceable  life. 

Gumilla’s  description  of  these  several  Tribes  coincides 
in  all  the  most  important  points  with  those  of  Bancroft 
and  Stcdman  ; and  from  hi*  account  it  appears  that  the 
Caribs  of  Interior  Guiana  are  the  most  formidable  race 
of  Indians  of  the  New  World,  and  continually  keep  the 
Mission*  in  alarm.  He  gives  a very  minute  relation 
of  their  manner*  and  customs,  and  also  enters  at  much 
length  into  the  history  of  the  Tribes  which  inhabit  the 
bank*  of  the  Great  Orinoco,  and  principally  of  the 
Otomacof,  Guarounos, , Guatnas,  Salivas,  Caverns , and 
Sarurot.  , Of  all  the  numerous  race*  who  thinly  people 
the  vast  forest*  of  this  extensive  region,  he  asserts 
the  Olomaco i to  lie  the  only  Tribe  which  appears  to 
differ  very  widely  in  its  customs  from  its  neighbours. 

These  singular  people  do  not  practise  polygamy,  and 
in  their  marriages  persist  in  the  strange  custom  of 
causing  the  young  men,  as  soon  as  they  have  arrived 
at  a proper  age,  to  take  wives  from  amongst  the  oldest 
widows  in  the  community,  and  when  they  become 
widowers  remarry  ing  them  to  young  girls. 

The  story  of  this  aud  other  Tribes  on  the  Orinoco 
eating  a peculiar  argillaceous  earth  during  their  seasons 
of  scarcity,  to  which  Humboldt  gives  credence,  is  de- 
nied by  Gumilla,  who  points  out  the  mariner  in  which 
they  muke  and  preserve  their  bread  in  tittle  holes  lined 
with  this  earth,  and  covered  by  it  till  it  ferments  and 
forms  a fine  paste  of  the  farinaceous  portions  of  the 
maize  and  fruits  which  had  been  thus  interred.  It 
goes  through  many  curious  processes,  and  appears  to 
form  an  article  of  great  luxury,  as  they  press  the  Mis- 
sionaries to  partake  of  it.  II  faut  pour  le*  ob/igrr  rn 
manger  quclque  pm , mats  il  est  ri  rrmpli  de  tern , qu*U 
craque  sous  lea  dents.  It  is,  he  observes,  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  from  the  brick-like  look  of  the  bread, 
that  stranger^  have  fancied  these  savages  led  on  earth. 
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On  ANA.  The  other  Indian  nations  of  the  forests  near  the 
British  and  Spanish  settlements,  who  have  been  occa- 
sionally observed,  are  said  to  be  of  peaceable  demea- 
nour, and  very  indolent. 

FiiEiiive  A new  race  of  Colonists  has  sprung  up  in  these  re- 

Ntgroas  gions  from  the  negroes  who  revolted  against  the  ava- 
ricious sway  of  their  Dutch  enslavers,  und  betook  them- 
selves to  the  woods  and  fastnesses  of  the  interior.  In 
1728  the  depredations  committed  by  the  sallies  of 
these  negroes  increased  to  ail  ulurtning  degree,  and 
such  was  the  terror  they  continued  to  inspire,  that,  in 
1749,  the  Whites  were  reduced  to  the  unpleasant  alter- 
native of  acknowledging  their  independence  by  a formal 
Treaty  of  Pence.  This  treaty  was,  however,  ill  observed 
by  the  Blacks  until  after  1761,  In  1772,  the  danger 
bud  become  so  imminent  that  the  last  resource,  of 
supplying  the  place  of  the  European  troops  who  gene- 
rally fell  victims  to  the  climate  and  the  arts  of  their 
opponents,  by  raising  large  corps  of  manumitted  Blacks, 
was  had  recourse  to,  and  Surinam  was  saved  by  causing 
negroes  to  oppose  negroes  in  forest  warfare. 

Population.  Of  the  total  numbers  of  the  aborigines  we  can  form 
no  idea,  we  know  not  even  the  names  of  their  various 
Tribes  and  Countries;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  Indian 
rnce  is  more  numerous  in  Guiana  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Southern  Continent,  as  the  Whites  have  obtained 
no  footing  in  the  interior,  which  is  as  little  known  to 
them  as  the  central  parts  of  the  great  Island  of  Newfound- 
land is  to  the  English  settlers  on  its  dreary  coasts. 
The  population  of  those  portions  of  the  banks  of  the 
Orinoco,  which  are  occupied  by  Spaniards  or  their 
descendants,  and  the  Mission  •Indians,  has  been  com- 
puted at  34, QUO,  being  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
very  borders  of  the  river;  19,400  Indians  out  of  this 
number  are  under  the  care  of  the  Missionaries  in  vil- 
lages at  from  about  50  leagues  from  the  Atlantic  to 
about  130  tip  the  river.  In  these  villages  8000  Creoles, 
Mulattos,  Ac.  also  dwell,  the  remainder  of  the  34,000 
is  in  the  Capital.  Of  the  Portuguese  part  of  Guiana 
we  have  no  adequate  account;  it  chiefly  consists  of 
Missions,  which  appear  to  be  established  principally  to 
discover  the  Country  and  to  encroach  on  the  Spanish 
part  of  it. 

Climate.  The  Spaniards  have  peopled  this  Country  as  far  South 
as  1°  53'  North  latitude,  where  they  built  the  fort  of 
San  Carlos.  They  divide  Spanish  Guiana  into  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Provinces;  and  from  their  writers, 
as  well  as  from  recent  travellers  we  find  that  the  cli- 
mate of  Upper  Guiana*  or  that  of  all  the  Country  West 
of  the  Caroni  river,  is  extremely  hot,  bill  not  in  general 
unhealthy;  few  plantations  are  observed  on  it,  though 
the  soil  is  rich  beyond , imagination.  Lower  Guiana, 
or  the  space  East  of  the  Caroni,  bounded  by  the 
Atlantic,  the  Orinoco,  the  Essequibo,  and  the  Caroni. 
is  still  more  fertile,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  richest  soil 
in  the  world,  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  whose  periodic 
overflowings  deposit  a slime  as  prolific  as  that  of  the 
Nile;  but  this  fine  Country  is  nearly  a waste,  harbour- 
ing huge  serpents,  beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  reptiles, 
and,  more  dreaded  by  the  settler  than  any  of  these,  the 
anthropophagies'll  Tribes,  of  whom  the  Carihs  are  the 
most  sanguinary  and  ferocious. 

From  what  may  be  gathered  from  the  authorities 
above  mentioned,  and  particularly  from  Humboldt’s 
daring  voyage  along  the  Orinoco,  and  the  accounts  of 
those  who  have  written  on  Surinam,  we  find  that  the 
climate  of  Guiana  is,  oil  the  whole,  the  mildest  of  any 


tropical  Country  hitherto  inhabited  by  Europeans.  GHANA. 
Though  situated  in  the  torrid  zone,  the  heats  on  the  v-« 
Eastern  side  are  tempered  by  the  breezes  which  regu- 
larly blow  from  the  sea,  A perpetual  cool  stream  of 
air  refreshes  the  atmosphere,  and  on  the  West  the  vast 
and  rapid  rivers  are  84)  many  sources  by  which  heat  is 
tempered  and  subdued.  As  in  all  similarly  placed 
regions,  the  nights  are  damp  and  unwholesome,  a 
fog  caused  by  the  vapours  of  the  humid  forests  and 
morasses  succeeding  the  breezes  of  the  day. 

The  year  in  Guiana  is  divided  into  four  seasons,  the 
two  dry  ami  the  two  rainy  periods  ; and  these  are  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  their  greater  and  less  dura- 
tion. The  long  rainy  season  commences  about  the  middle 
of  April,  and  increases  till  the  middle  of  June,  and 
then  such  floods  fall  from  the  sky^  that  nothing  called 
rain  in  Europe  can  be  compared  to  this  deluge  of 
waters.  These  torrents  decrease  in  the  commence- 
ment of  July,  and  the  long  dry  season  begins  in  August, 
continuing  until  November.  About  the  middle  of  thAt 
month  the  second  wet  period  returns,  and  the  Country 
is  again  inundated  until  the  end  of  January^ w hen  the 
short  dry  season  succeeds.  During  these  heavy  pe- 
riodic rains,  which  are  ushered  in  and  accompanied  by 
terrific  storms  of  the  loudest  thunder  and  most  vivid 
lightning,  the  brightest  sunshine  rapidly  succeeds  the 
discharge  from  the  cloudiest  sky.  During  the  dry 
season  frequent  showers  fall  to  refresh  the  earth ; and 
it  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  fecun- 
dity of  the  soil,  and  the  unequalled  splendour  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  which  accompanies  this  period. 

On  the  sea  coast  the  range  of  the  thermometer  during 
the  hottest  or  dry  seasons  varies  from  84°  to  90° ; its 
average  in  general  throughout  the  year  is  not,  however, 
more  than  from  73°  to  84°.  In  the  interior  it  seldom 
rises  above  80°,  and  during  the  night  frequently  falls  as 
low  as  50°  or  G()D ; at  this  time  not  a zephyr  blows,  the 
air  being  cooled  by  the  humid  evaporations  alone. 

From  eight  or  ten  in  the  morning  to  six  in  the  evening 
is  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  24  hours,  as  during 
this  interval  the  sea  breeze  constantly  prevails.  On  the 
low  and  parched-up  plains  near  the  Orinoco,  Humboldt, 
of  course,  fouud  the  range  of  the  thermometer  much 
greater  than  that  given  above;  but  the  height  of  the 
Cordilleras  of  the  interior,  and  other  causes,  probably, 
tend  to  render  that  little  known  portion  of  Guiana  as 
mild  as  the  part  inhabited  bv  the  British. 

Guiaua,  so  insulated  by  the  Muranon  and  the  Oriuoco,  Mountaiat 
may  be  said  to  be  a vast  Island,  whose  mountains 
afford  scenes  in  which  Nature  seems  to  have  surpassed 
her  exertions  on  the  Western  limits  of  the  New  W orld, 
und  to  have  compensated  lor  the  dreary  and  endless 
savannahs  by  which  this  portion  of  the  Eastern  barrier 
to  the  Atlantic  is  separated  from  the  Cordilleras  of  the 
Andes. 

The  mountain  of  I>uitla  is  the  highest  point  of 
Guiana  observed  by  Humboldt,  who,  though  unable  to 
explore  it,  ascertained  its  elevation  to  be  no  less  than 
8465  feet  above  the  ocean.  He  remarked  that  the 
Cordillera  of  the  C ataracts  which  is  broken  through  by 
the  Orinoco,  and  lornis  the  tremendous  falls  of  May  para 
and  Atures,  appears  to  acquire  immense  elevation  in 
the  interior,  occupying  a vast  space,  and  stretches 
Southward  to  the  Portuguese  frontier,  where  it  is  lost 
in  vast  and  nearly  impenetrable  tracts  of  forest  country, 
over  which  no  European  ever  trod. 

This  chain  has  been  supposed  to  issue  again  to  the 
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Q|j|ANA.  Eastward,  where,  though  not  so  elevated  or  broad,  it  is 
highly  magnificent,  and  near  the  supposed  sources  of 
the  river  is  called  Sierra  de  Guineropaca  and  dr  Para- 
raimo.  It  bends  Southward  again  along  the  banks  of  the 
Mao.  where  the  mountain  of  Neucuamo,  or  El  Dorado, 
formed  of  yellow  and  glittering  mica,  highly  resplendent 
at  sunrise,  deceived  those  venturous  travellers,  who 
fancied  they  had  found  a hill  of  solid  gold.  A branch 
from  this  chain  enters  French  Guiana,  where  its  form  is 
little  knou  t),  as  the  runaway  Negroes  and  Caribs  prevent 
the  researches  of  the  settlers.  The  rivers  of  Berbicc, 
Surinam,  MironL  nod  Essequibo  rise  in  this  part  of  the 
chain.  The  Cordillera  of  the  Cataracts  is  remarkable 
for  the  abrupt  descent  of  its  Southern  flank,  and  is  said 
to  exhibit  no  rock  of  secondary  formation,  or  any  organic 
remains,  consisting,  for  600  miles,  or  from  the  Rio 
Negro  to  the  frontiers  of  Grand  Para,  of  primitive 
rocks  of  granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  hornblende. 

It  is,  indeed,  probable.  ‘ that  most  of  the  chains  of 
Guiana  arc  either  of  primitive  or  transition  formation  ; 
on  the  Eastern  flank  of  which  an  immense  alluvial 
deposit  has  been  continually  accumulating;  for  the 
whole  Atlantic  side,  for  many  leagues  inland,  is  an 
uniform  plain  of  unequalled  fertility,  covered  by  thick 
forests  to  the  very  edge  of  the  ocean.  The  coast  is  so 
low'  and  flat  that  nothing  is  seen  on  approaching  Suri- 
nam but  trees  growing  as  it  seems  out  of  the  water ; 
and  the  whole  shore  is  rendered  inaccessible  from  its 
being  covered  with  dangerous  banks,  quicksands,  bogs, 
rocks,  and  such  an  immense  growth  of  underwood, 
that  it  is  nearly  impenetrable.  On  reaching  it  by 
the  rivers,  these  appearances  gradually  alter,  and  a 
constant  verdant  landscape  presents  itself.  Mangrove 
forests,  interspersed  with  flourishing  plantations,  meet 
thu  eye ; and  it  is  not  until  the  traveller  has  pro- 
ceeded many  leagues  into  the  Country,  that  it  rises  into 
rocky  mountains  equally  covered  by  forests,  and  inter- 
spersed with  rich  valleys,  where  the  savannahs  are  one 
continued  and  luxuriant  herbage.  The  rains  of  the  w et 
season  cover  the  soil  on  this  deposit  along  the  coast 
sometimes  two  feet  in  depth ; and  this,  together  with 
fallen  leaves  und  decay  of  the  herbage  and  plums, 
creates  such  a deep  soil,  that  the  surface  for  twelve 
feet  is  said  to  he  a stratum  of  perfect  manure,  which 
has  been  shipped  nt  times  to  the  West  Indies,  to  improve 
the  lands  of  the  plantations. 

Hirers.  The  Mar&non  separates  Guiana  from  Brazil,  and 
between  it  and  the  Orinoco  a singular  connection  has 
been  verified  by  Humboldt  through  the  Cumyuutrc  ami 
the  Rio  Negro.  The  principal  rivers  flowing  into  the 
Atlantic,  are  the  Emquibo,  Drmerara,  Her  birr.  Cay  uni, 
Couranlinr,  Surinam,  Comewina , Cottica,  Copename, 
Ser arnica,  Maroni,  or  Marawina , Cayenne  ; and  all  of 
these  are  large  and  very  long,  but  in  general  navigable 
only  for  a short  distance  Into  the  interior,  excepting  the 
first  four  and  the  Surinam,  which  with  the  Cayenne  have 
their  shores  lined  by  plantations  of  sugar,  cocoa,  cotton, 
und  indigo,  and  present  very  superb  views  to  the  traveller. 
The  Caroni,  the  Amy,  the  Centra,  and  the  Cuchirero 
empty  themselves  into  the  mighty  Orinoco  on  the 
North,  hut  are  little  known,  the  Caroni  being  the  only 
one  on  which  many  settlements  have  been  founded. 
On  the  West  the  Suapure,  the  Sipapu,  and  the  Ven- 
inari  emerge  from  the  interior  to  swell  the  same 
great  river,  which  also  receives  on  the  South  many 
others  whose  names  arc  scarcely  known.  Portuguese 
Guiana  is  intersected  in  every  direction  by  vast  streams 


which  flow  into  the  Amazons  or  the  Negro;  of  these  GUIANA, 
the  Parana , or  Rio  Branco,  is  the  most  important, 
os  it  affords  a direct  communication  across  the  whole 
Country  from  the  Cordillera  of  Pacaraimo  to  the  Rio 
Negro  and  the  Maranun.  The  Siaba  also  joins  the  Rio 
Negro,  and  the  Amazons  receives,  amongst  many  others, 
the  Y a pur  a and  the  < Jape. t. 

The  Lakes  of  Guiana  arc  not  so  numerous  as  might  LsXo. 
be  expected.  It  is  said  that  a large  inland  sea  called 
Parima  exists  in  the  interior,  whence  the  Orinoco 
derives  its  source ; but  modern  maps  do  not  give  much 
support  to  this  supposition. 

Guiana  may  be  said  to  be  the  garden  of  the  New  VejrHal-le 
World ; on  its  fertile  soil  the  most  beautiful,  the  most 
useful,  and  the  grandest  plants  are  spread  out  in  pro- 
fufion.  Of  the  mahogany-tree  many  superior  kinds 
have  been  discovered  in  its  forests.  But  surpassing 
its  fellows  in  magnitude,  und  forming  the  great  feature 
of  the  woodland,  is  the  gigantic  Cabbage  palm.  120 
feet  in  altitude,  with  an  erect,  tapering  trunk  unin- 
cumbered by  brandies  for  above  100  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  Eta,  a smaller  kind  of  this  palin,  fur- 
nishes nuts  as  well  ns  the  cabbage  ; and  the  Cokarito,  a 
still  less  species,  yields  a delicate  food  in  the  long,  thin, 
tender  flakes  which  are  enclosed  in  a husky  tegument 
on  its  summit.  The  M an i role,  another  species,  affords 
along  the  whole  coast,  for  50  miles  from  the  sea,  a 
similar  cabbage. 

Next  in  height  to  the  Cabbage  palm,  is  the  Silk  Cotton 
tree,  100  feet  in  altitude  and  12  in  circumference,  with- 
out branches  for  70  or  SO  feet;  from  this  vast  stein 
the  Indians  hollow  out  eunoes  70  feet  in  length.  The 
Locust  tree  affords  the  Indian  food  from  a peculiar 
farinaceous,  or  manna-like  powder,  which  covers  its 
pods,  und  yields  from  between  its  greatest  roots  a 
clear  transparent  gum,  which,  reduced  by  alcohol,  is 
converted  into  an  excellent  lacker  or  varnish.  The 
timber  of  the  Green  Hart.  orSipiera  tree,  is  very  valua- 
ble, and  it  yields  a globular  farinaceous  fruit,  from  which 
the  nutives  occasionally  make  bread.  The  Purple  Hart 
tree  has  equally  good  limher.  The  Bullet  tree  is  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  arms  and  shafts  of  wind- 
mills, or  for  any  purpose  w here  a solid  durable  wood  is 
required.  From  the  Wasceba,  the  Indians  fabricate 
their  hows,  and  the  Iron-woud  tree  forms  their  clubs. 

The  Guiacum  tree  grows  in  Guiana  to  the  height  of 
40  feet,  und  the  wild  cinnamon  is  abundant.  The 
Mawna  tree  produces  a fruit  exactly  resembling  orien- 
tal nutmegs,  but  without  their  fragrance  or  taste,  and 
yields  a valuable  gum  ; the  Launa  has  a fruit  resem- 
bling a lemon  externally  and  an  apple  internally, 
from  whose  juice  a singular  blue  fugitive  dye,  or  natu- 
ral sympathetic  ink,  is  formed.  The  red  Mangrove 
covers  the  low  wet  soil  of  the  coast  and  rivers,  und 
affords  a capital  timber,  and  its  bark  is  used  in  tanning 
leather.  The  white  Mangrove  is  an  upland  plant,  and 
shuns  the  water : it  is  therefore  destitute  of  the  long 
de) Molding  fibrous  shoots  which  form  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  other,  and  which,  taking  root  in  the  loose 
swampy  soil,  soon  support  and  extend  their  parent  tree. 

The  Cassia  fistula  is  natural  to  Guiana.  Of  the  Toter- 
mer,  the  settlers  form  the  panels  of  ceilings  and  wain- 
scots, and  furniture.  The  Caraba,  or  Crabtree,  is  noted 
for  its  nuts,  which  yield,  by  expression,  a copious  thick 
oil,  used  by  the  Indians  to  grease  and  rub  their  skin 
with,  in  order  to  defend  them  from  the  piercing  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  the  biles  of  musquitoea  and  flics.  An 
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GUIANA.  Indian  will  not  appear  in  public  unless  he  is  thus 
anointed,  which  he  calls  being  dressed.  The  Savory  tree 
is  famed  for  its  immense  fruit,  which  contains  in  its 
kernels  a substance  of  a more  agreeable  taste  than  any 
nut  hitherto  discovered.  A superior  wood  to  mahogany 
is  obtained  from  the  Ducottabolln,  and  for  elegant 
cabinet  work  the  Bourracourru.  or  Letter  wood,  is  yet 
uncquulled.  From  the  bark  of  the  Simaraba,  a plant 
indigenous  to  the  soil,  a valuable  specific  for  the  dysen- 
tery is  made.  The  Wallabah  is  used  to  form  the  staves 
of  sugar  hogsheads,  and  its  bitter  l>ark  is  a good  eme- 
tic. The  nutmeg  of  the  New  World  is  brought  only 
from  the  interior  by  the  natives.  It  is  as  large  as 
an  ordinary  apple,  and  is  u remedy  for  diarrlneas. 
Its  taste  is  warm  and  spicy.  Gum  anime.  Balsam 
capivi,  and  ait  infinite  number  of  plants  alford- 
ing  gums  balsams,  and  drugs,  arc  everywhere  met 
with ; but  the  balsam  most  prized  by  the  natives  is 
that  called  Arrecocerra,  which  is  found  only  in  the 
interior,  and  is  their  grand  vulnerary  for  wounds,  Ac. 
A species  of  Camphor  tree  has  been  discovered,  which 
also  ulfords  the  Canella  alba,  or  Winter’s  bush.  The 
Xiarree  is  a sort  of  Upas,  whose  poisonous  atmosphere 
prevents  other  plants  from  thriving  in  its  neigh bourhood. 
The  Cuppy  tree  is  used  for  fences,  and  takes  a fine 
polish.  The  Canavatepy  also  polishes  well,  and  gives 
out  the  odour  of  a carnation  in  working.  The  Berklac  is 
of  a pink  colour,  and  adapted  for  all  domestic  uses.  The 
fruits  of  Guiana  ure  numerous  beyond  conception.  The 
ducolla  apple  lias  the  flavour  of  marmalade  of  quinces, 
guavas,  a viga to  pears,  shaddocks,  avoira  plums,  pine- 
apples, musk  and  water  melons,  every  variety  of  delicious 
nuts,  mammee  apples,  plantains,  bananas,  coffee  and 
cocoa  nuts,  the  sugar-cane,  poppnns,  yams,  cassava,  for- 
bidden fruit,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  limes,  bergamot, 
sappaitilln,  custard  apple,  and  cashew  nuts,  everywhere 
adorn  the  landscape,  as  do  the  beautiful  tamarind  tree, 
the  Arabian  jessamy,  water  lemon,  and  grauadilla  vine. 
Flowers  and  shrubs  are  in  infinite  variety;  and  here 
the  trooly  furnishes  leaves  not  less  than  from  20  to 30  feet 
in  length,  and  two  or  three  in  breadth,  which  are  used  to 
thatch  the  houses,  and  last  for  years;  whilst  the  nihbees, 
or  llianas,  which  throw  their  fantastic  arms  round  the 
tallest  trees  of  the  forest,  and  resemble  from  their  leaf- 
less nature  the  cordage  of  a vessel,  are  actually  used 
for  that  purpose,  as,  on  being  split  into  small  ligaments 
they  are  formed  into  a sort  of  ropes. 

Animil  Among  the  animals  the  jaguar  or  tiger  of  the  New 

Kingdom.  World  is  very  formidable.  The  cougouar,  or  maneless 
lion,  is  less  in  size,  but  very  destructive ; the  tiger-cat 
and  wild-cat  arc  exceedingly  fierce,  and  destroy  poultry 
and  small  quadrupeds.  The  coatimondi,  or  weasel,  is 
equally  voracious.  But  the  ant-bear  is  the  most  singu- 
lar animal  of  this  Country.  The  others  are  chiefly 
the  great  porcupine,  armadillo,  sloth,  opossum,  deer,  hog 
of  the  New  World,  (peccary,)  agouti,  or  Indian  rabbit, 
cavy,  Ac.  The  tapir  of  Guiana  has  not  been  well 
described ; we  have  little  doubt  it  is  the  hippopota- 
mus of  Bancroft,  though  the  large  tusks  he  mentions 
separute  it  somewhat  from  the  other  species  of  tapirs. 
The  laubha  is  a nondescript,  which  Bancroft  informs 
us  is  of  the  size  of  a young  pig,  with  a short,  round, 
thick  body,  a hcid  resembling  u Dutch  mastiff's,  no 
tail,  and  short  legs,  and  is  eovered  with  fine  short 
hair  of  a chestnut  colour,  on  the  hack  diversified  by  white 
circular  spots,  three  inches  in  circumference,  and  white 
under  the  belly.  It  feeds  on  grain,  herbage,  and  fruit. 


und  is  amphibious.  Its  flesh  is  eaten,  even  in  pre-  GUIANA 
fcrence  to  that  of  deer.  Apes,  from  the  great  ourang  N— v-*“" 
outang  to  the  little  saccawinhee,  fill  the  forests  of  the 
interior ; and  here  the  dreaded  vampire  bat  may  be 
seen,  of  such  an  enormous  size  as  to  measure  32£ 
inches  between  the  tips  of  its  wings.  Nothing  can  Bird*, 
exceed  the  variety  and  splendour  of  the  feathered  race 
in  this  clime.  The  crested  eagle,  the  vulture,  Surinam 
falcon,  an  owl  no  larger  than  a thrush,  the  butcher  bird, 
the  toucan,  pelican,  tiger  bird,  herons,  flamingo,  spur- 
winged  water  hen,  trumpeter  or  agame,  are  a few  of 
those  best  known,  which,  with  countless  multitudes  of 
splendid  macaws  and  parrots,  humming  birds  and  par- 
roquets,  enliven  the  otherwise  dreary  woods  and  forests. 

Tile  grass  sparrow  is  an  elegant  little  creature,  re- 
sembling a porroquet,  perfectly  green,  with  a white 
bill  and  red  eyes;  the  mockingbird  i&  black,  with 
crimson  edges  to  the  wings  and  a crimson  crown.  The 
kishee-kishee,  a small  bird  from  the  interior,  surpasses 
all  in  the  variety  and  splendour  of  its  brilliant  colours. 

Guiana  affords  most  remarkable  insects.  Sicdtnan  l&sccu 
mentions  a butterfly  which  measured  from  wing  to 
wing  about  seven  inches,  and  of  such  a vivid  blue 
colour  that  no  ultramarine  could  equal  it.  Centipedes 
and  scorpions  abound,  but  their  bite  is  not  mortal. 

Of  all  the  hideous  monsters  which  this  division  of 
Nature's  works  affords,  the  great  bush  or  wood  spider 
is  the  most  terrifying.  One  of  them  was  placed  by 
Stcdman  in  a case-bottle  eight  indies  high  und  filled 
it.  It  has  five  pair  of  thick  legs,  and  is  of  a black 
colour,  covered  with  long  thick  hair,  whilst  each  leg  is 
armed  with  a crooked  yellow  nail,  and  the  pincers  from 
its  head,  with  which  it  seizes  its  prey,  resemble  those  of 
a crab.  The  walking  leaf,  and  an  unimal  mounted  on  six 
legs,  each  six  inches  long,  and  like  those  of  a spider,  are 
curiosities  peculiar  to  the  Country.  The  fire-fly  of  Guiana 
is  a most  splendid  insect,  above  an  inch  in  length,  and  so 
luminous  that,  by  the  help  of  two  of  them,  a person  may 
read  at  uight ; unLs  of  various  species  are  a source  of 
great  torment  to  the  settlers,  as  arc  mosquitoes,  wood- 
lice,  the  chigoe,  Ac.  " In  truth,'’  observes  Piuckard, 

" the  annoyance  from  this  source  is  more  severe  thau  the 
exhausting  heat  of  the  climate;  for  the  general  buzzing, 
the  biting,  stinging,  creeping,  and  crawling  of  these 
tormenting  objects,  distress  me  far  more  than  the  temper- 
ature, or  any  apprehension  of  disease.  We  are  bitten, 
stung,  or  overrun  by  day  and  by  night,  and  exposed  to 
incessant  pain  and  discomfort,  unless  constantly  upon  the 
watch,  or  carefully  protected  by  some  defensive  covering, 
being  perpetually  beset  with  myriads  of  flies,  ants,  mos- 
quitoes, cock-roaches,  lizards,  jack-spatiiards,  a large 
species  of  wasp,  fire-flies,  centipedes,  Ac.  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  biles  and  stings,  fly  in  our  faces,  crawl  about 
our  persons,  and  make  an  intolerable  buzzing  in  our 
ears.  In  an  evening,  and  particularly  after  rain,  the 
confused  noise  of  these  humming  hosts  is  peculiarly 
disagreeable.  It  conveys  the  idea  of  breathing  in  an 
atmosphere  of  sounds,  or  amidst  a great  and  animated 
hive,  where  every  created  insect  joins  in  full  chorus, 
the  enormous  frog  of  the  country  croaking  the  boss,  in 
a voice  which  resembles  the  loud  bellowiugs  of  an  ox.” 

If  Guiana  is  cited  os  being  so  prolific  in  birds  Reptile*, 
und  insects,  it  may  with  more  reason  he  called 
the  country  of  serpents  ami  reptiles.  The  boa  con- 
strictor here  reaches  30  feet  in  length,  and  three  or 
four  in  circumference.  The  rattle  snake  is  eight  nr  nine 
feet  in  length,  and,  together  with  the  orococo  or  laborra. 
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GUIANA,  and  whip  snake,  carries  death  in  its  fangs.  To  these 
QUIDS  be  lh*  scarlet  snake,  the  fire  snake,  the 

_ , dreaded  woods-master  the  macouraeoura,  the  caruna, 

the  ihonana  or  cobra  de  coral,  &c.  It  is  a common 
opinion  in  this  Country,  that  the  more  lively  and  various 
the  colours  of  the  snakes  are,  the  more  fatal  is  their 
poison.  Accidents  are  very  frequent,  as  the  houses  are 
open,  and  the  rains  often  drive  these  reptiles  to  lake 
shelter  in  them. 

“ Sitting  on  my  chair  one  evening,”  says  Dr.  Ban- 
croft, “ and  putting  my  hand  behind  me,  I perceived 
something  unusually  cold,  which  I took  to  be  the  hack 
of  the  chair,  but  soon  after  felt  it  move  ; when  starting 
up,  I perceived  I had  laid  my  hand  on  one  of  these 
snakes,  (Kaninas,  a very  poisonous  one.)  who  was  coiled 
in  a heap,  with  the  head  uppermost ; and  ns  the  pressure 
of  my  hand  had  been  light,  and  the  warmth  agreeable, 
he  probably  intended  no  injury ; had  it  been  otherwise, 
the  consequence  might  have  been  fatal.” 

The  labarra  appears  to  be  the  worst  of  all  the 
Guiariian  reptiles.  Bancroft  cites  the  case  of  a negro 
carpenter,  who,  in  turning  over  a piece  of  timber,  was 
bitten  by  one  on  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand. 
The  effects  were  instantaneous  ; for  the  man  had  but 
just  time  to  kill  the  reptile  when  his  limbs  failed  to 
support  him,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground,  and  expired  in 
less  than  five  minutes  from  the  time  he  received  the 
wound;  hemorrhages  ensued  from  the  nose,  ears,  lungs, 
&c.,  and  the  blood  exuded,  so  as  to  occasion  the  appear- 
ance of  purple  spots  on  every  port  of  the  surface  of 
the  body.  Stedmun  mentions  a similar  fate  which  befell 
one  of  his  slaves,  from  inadvertently  treading  on  a 
snake  of  the  same,  species. 

Amphibia.  The  waters  are  as  prolific  as  the  land  in  Guiana, 
its  rivers  swarming  with  alligators,  lizards,  water 
snakes,  with  the  paca  or  envy,  the  tapir,  &c. 
Three  kinds  of  frogs,  and  a venomous  toad,  the  Pipa, 
whose  young  lodge  in  cells  on  the  parent’s  back,  &c. 
may  be  cited  amongst  the  amphibious  tribe,  whilst  the 
same  rivers  and  the  coasts  abound  with  every  variety  of 
Fish.  tropical  fish.  That  huge  monster  the  manati,  or  sea 
cow,  frequents  most  of  them.  The  frog  fish,  a sort 
of  large  tadpole,  and  the  torporific  eel,  or  torpedo,  are 
common  to  every  stream.  Edible  shell-fish  of  every 
variety,  particularly  crabs,  are  found  upon  all  the  coasts, 
and  land  crabs  are  in  great  abundance. 

Kooiili  and  Above  the  cataracts  of  the  Demarara,  there  are  great 
Minerals.  quantities  of  fine  red  and  while  agates,  which  are  not 
touched  by  the  natives,  who  have  dedicated  them  to 
their  Deities.  There  are  likewise  a variety  of  stones, 
which  appear  to  contain  valuable  ores,  and  there  are 
undoubtedly  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  The  genius  and 


policy  of  the  Dutch,  Bancroft  truly  observes,  forbid  the  Of  I AS  A. 
search  for  the  precious  metals.  They  were  sensible  — 
that  the  wealth  of  the  New  World  had  impoverished  and  v<*1 
depopulated  the  once  powerful  monarchy  of  Spain. 
Whenever  the  British  settlements  shull  extend  into  the 
interior  of  Guiana,  no  doubt  these  deposits  of  mineral 
wealth  will  be  laid  open,  and  the  El  Dorado  of 
visionaries  will  be  found  to  exist  only  in  the  caverns  of 
the  earth. 

For  further  particulars  concerning  this  highly  interest- 
ing region,  the  reader  may  consult  Herrera.  Acosta, 
Uarcilusso  de  la  Vega,  and  the  other  Spanish  Historians 
of  the  New  World  generally,  hut  the  following  works 
will  afford  him  the  greatest  pleasure  and  profit. 

Portel,  Tret  nurveilteuses  Vietoircs  de*  Femmes  du 
Nouveau  Monde,  I 553 ; // ntoria  da  Prwincia  de 
Santa  Crus,  Gandaso,  1579;  Johanna  Lerio.  Hutoria 
Navigatwnis  in  UrasiHum  qu <c  et  America  dinlur,  iVc. 

1586;  Hackluyt’s  Collection  of  Voyages,  1589;  The  * 
DUcoterie  of  the  Large,  Riche,  and  Retciiful  Empire  of 
Guiana,  with  a relation  of  the  Great  and  Golden  Citte 
of  Manoa,  Sfc.  by  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  1596;  De  Bry, 

Indite  Ocridentaiii,  16*24 ; Purchas,  Pilgrims.  1626, 
in  which  is  Sparrey’s  account  of  his  adventures  after 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  left  him  in  Guiana;  and  Leigh, 

Wilson,  and  Harcourt's  voyages  to  Guiana.  Loot, 

Orbit  Novum,  1633 ; Nuevo  Descubrimiento  det  gran 
Rio  de  las  Amasones,  per  Cristoforo  de  Acuna,  4to. 

Madrid,  1641.  This  work  is  very  rare,  and  a some- 
what scarce  English  translation  was  printed  in  1698, 
which  also  gives  the  travels  of  Fathers  Grillet  and 
Bechamel  from  Cayenne  into  Guiana  in  search  of  Lake 
Parimn  and  El  Dorado.  Barkens,  Ren  gester  tn  lira - 
tilt'i,  tVe.  1660;  Pagan’s  Amasonn,  1662;  An  Impar- 
tial Description  of  Surinam  upon  the  Continent  of 
Guiana  from  the  Experience  of  George  Warren,  1667, 

4to.  u curious  work.  Rodrigue/,  El  Muragnon  y 
Amazonas,  1684  ; Rocha  Pitta,  Ilistoria  da  America 
Portougucsa  desdc  1 500  ate.  1724,  Lisboa,  1730;  Recuril 
de*  Voyages  dans  I'Amertque,  1738;  Ilistotre  Naturelle 
fyc.  dc  COronoque  par  Gumilla,  175S;  Bancroft’s 
Guiana,  1769  ; Stcd  man's  8urinam,  1806 ; Pim  kard’s 
Notes  on  the  IVest  Indies,  1 806 ; Condamine,  Voyage, 
dans  Flnterieure  de  I’Amerique,  1778 ; Rudge,  Plan- 
la  rum  G uia net  Rariorum,  Sfc.  1805  ; Depons,  Voyage 
a la  Terre  Firme.,  1806;  Alcedo’s  Geographical  Dic- 
tionary by  Thomson,  1810;  Corograjia  llrazilica, 

M.  A.  de  Cazal,  1817  ; Humboldt’s  Personal  Narra- 
tive i Merian’s  Insectes  el  Plantes  de  Surinam,  in  folio, 
and  Merian,  De  Generations  tt  Metamorph'jsibus  In- 
seclorum  Surinamcnsium,  La  tine  et  Galhce,  Hag  a; 
com.  1726,  folio. 


GUIDE, v.  " 
Guide,  r. 
Gli'daule, 
Gui'dance, 
Gui'der,  > 
Gui’deress, 
Gci'ding, 
Gui'deless, 
Guide-post.  w 


Fr.  gvider ; It.  guidare;  Sp. 
guiar.  Skinner  from  A.  S.  tcit- 
an,  to  know,  or  cause  to  know,  or 
the  tier,  weiss-cn,  to  show.  Lye, 
from  weiss-en. 

To  teach,  to  show,  to  point  out, 
sc.  the  way;  to  direct,  to  rule,  or 
regulate ; to  manage  or  control. 


be  barons  In  rnaaerl,  A teW  it  si  fen  on  hie, 
fne  kVog  ot  WVMtex  van  a knight  wer^ie, 

Furlu  j xye  v*  aile,  Jrat  now  er  rumen  hire 

H.  Brunnr,  p.  2. 

Adeltrri  of  \V««t*cx  au  kynp  of  )w  empire, 

Of  Non<i$  & SurreU,  gufour  of  ilk  achirc. 

ML  p.  6. 

Ac  wej  y§  so  wyckede  bote  ho  h*dde  a 

Pten  Ptvuhman.  ft  non,  p.  127. 
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» Put  certainly.  a yotig  thing  men  may  gie, 

Right  as  men  may  warm  wax  with  ha  tides  pile. 

CXaucrr.  The  Marchanies  Tate,  r.  9303. 

I haur  my  wife  seine  * blind  man  go 
There  as  he  fell  that  could  loken  wide, 

A fool*  may  eke  a wise  man  oft  gide. 

Id.  The  fret  Bloke  of  Troths*,  fob  155. 
And  for  to  maken  you  the  more  mery, 

I wa|  myseUen  gladly  with  you  ride, 

Right  at  min  onea  coat,  and  be  your  fide. 

Id.  The  Prologue,  V.  705. 

! shall  fixe  (ethers  in  thv  thought,  by  which  it  may  arisen  in  height, 
s«  that  all  tribulation  ydone  away  thou  by  my  giding  and  by  my 
palhe,  & by  my  slede*.  (men  vehtcuhs)  shall  tuower  rcturne  hole 
• and  sound  into  thy  country. 

Id.  The  fourth  Booke  of  Borciui,  fol  230. 

O (qd.  1}  tbou  that  art  guider***  of  every  light. 

id.  n. 

And  be  his^Nu/r  vpon  the  weie 
In  helpe  u»  ben  his  herbt-geour, 

Hath  axed,  who  was  wnatour, 

That  he  bis  name  might  kenoe. 

Gower.  Con/.  Am.  book  ii.  U.  35. 

And  with  that  word  Androgcu*  crested  belme, 

And  the  rich  armes  of  his  shield  did  he  on  : 

A firvlti-h  sword  he  guided  (accommodate)  by  hi*  side: 
Lake  gladly  Dimas,  ami  Ripheiis  did. 

Surrey.  Firgil.  sfineit,  book  ii. 
Alas  (mv  Poyns)  how  men  do  seke  the  beat, 

And  node  the  worse,  by  errour  as  they  suaye : 

And  no  mamcll,  when  s-ght  i*  so  opprest. 

And  bliodes  the  guide  ; anonc  out  of  the  way 
poetb  guide  and  all  in  sekynj  quiet  lyfe. 

U'jfat.  Of  the  means  and  sure  Estate. 

So  heere  I hired  two  Indians  to  be  my  guide*. 

Hakluyt.  Voyage*.  $c.  vol  in.  fol.  485.  Mile*  Philip*. 

Whan  themselfcs  be  lwi<*  blind,  yet  they  profetie  tbeniaetfca 
teachers  of  the  people,  that  is,  guiden  of  the  blynde. 

Udall.  John.  ch.  tx. 
Syr  Marroeke  he  hyght  that  dyde  me  wo. 

And  my  knyght  Sir  Roger  he  dyde  slo, 

That  my  gyder  aholde  baue  bene. 

Early  Papular  Poetry.  Syr  Try  amour  e,  vol.  i.  p.  69. 1.  1530. 

Still  he  him  guided  over  dale  and  hill, 

And  with  bis  stredy  aLaffe  did  point  hi*  way ; 

Hit  race  with  reason,  and  with  words  his  will, 
from  fowl*  intemperance  he  oft  did  stay, 

And  suffered  not  in  wrath  his  hasty  steps  to  stray. 

Sfx/iter.  Fame  Queeur,  book  ii.  can.  I. 

Thus  then  Sir  Guyon  with  bis  faithful  guyde , 

Had  with  dew  rites  and  dolorous  lament 
The  eud  of  their  sad  tragedie  uptyde. 

The  little  babe  up  in  his  armes  he  hent. 

Id.  Ib.  book  ii.  can.  2. 

Here  art  they  [eyes]  guide*,  which  do  the  body  lead. 

Which  else  would  stumbte  in  eternal  night: 

Here  in  this  world  they  do  much  knowledge  read, 

And  are  the  casemeuU  which  admit  most  light 

Davie*.  The  Immortality  of  the  Saul,  sec.  Ii 

So  forth  »h«  rode,  without  repose  or  rest, 

Searching  all  lands  and  each  remotest  part. 

Following  the  guydance  of  her  blinded  guest. 

Till  that  to  the  *«a-coa*t  at  length  she  her  addrest 

Spenser.  Fame  Queen t,  book  tii.  can.  4. 

Some  Uunces,  according  to  the  metal  they  met,  and  skill  of  the 
guider,  did  stain  themselves  in  blood. 

•Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  iiL 

There  is  a peremptory,  and  even  forcible,  execution  of  an  All- 
comprehensive  and  Kternal  Counsel,  for  the  ordering  and  the  gm id- 
utg  of  the  Motion  of  the  Matter  iu  the  Universe  to  what  is  for  the 
best. 

H.  Mure.  Antidote  against  Atheism , book  ii  ch.-U. 
VOL.  XXIII. 


In  which  haste  and  confusion,  the  greatest  of  their  gallianes  fell  GUIDE. 

foule  vpon  another  ship,  and  lost  her  rudder,  so  that  gmdfleu  she  

drone  with  the  tyde  vpon  a shelue  in  the  shoare  of  Callis,  where  she  GUIDON' 
wax  assaulted  by  the  English.  . _ -i_ J 

Speed.  Quern  Elizabeth,  book  ix.  eh,  24.  Anno  1588. 

— And  as  on  high 

Those  rolling  fires  discover  but  the  sky, 

Not  light  us  here  ; so  Reason’s  glimmering  ray 
Was  lent,  not  to  avaure  our  doubtful  way, 

Rut  guide  us  upward  to  a better  day. 

llryden.  Religio  Lain. 

A king  it  sought  to  guide  the  growing  Slate, 

One  ahle  to  support  tho  public  weight. 

And  fill  the  throne  where  Romulus  had  aate. 

Id.  Ovid.  .Metamorphose*,  book  xv. 

He,  for  my  aake,  the  raging  ocean  try’d 
And  wrath  of  Heaven,  my  still  auspicious  guide, 

And  bore  beyond  the  strength  decrepit  age  vupplv’d. 

Id.  Firgit.  i£jinr,  Look  si. 

A submissive  and  guidable  spirit,  a disposition  easy  to  ill. 

Sprat.  Sermon  before  the  King,  (1676)  p.  1 1. 

Since  Wisdom's  sacred  guidance  he  pursues, 

Give  to  the  stranger  guest  a stranger's  dues. 

Pape.  Homer.  Odytsry,  bock  viii. 

Here  we  have  three  sorts  of  men,  1.  Carnal,  i e.  such  as  are 
sway'd  by  fleshly  passions  and  interest* : 2 Animal,  ».  r such  as  seek 
wisdom,  or  a way  to  happiness  only  by  the  strength  and  guidance  of 
their  own  natural  parts,  without  any  supernatural  light  coming  ftnm 
the  spirit  of  God,  i.  e.  by  reason  without  Revelation,  by  philosophy 
without  Scripture:  3.  Spiritual. 

Jjoche.  Paraphrme  on  I Corinthian*,  ch.  ill.  note  OB  V.  1 . 

Tli’  ambitious  Swede,  like  restless  billows  tos», 

On  this  hand  gaining  what  on  that  he  lost, 

Though  in  hi*  life  he  blnod  and  ruin  breath’d, 

To  his  now  gtadeleu  kingdom  peace  bequeath’d. 

l/ryden,  Attrma  Redux. 

Hi*  guide/'**  youth,  if  tbr  experienc’d  age 
Mislead  fallacious  into  idle  rage, 

Vengeance  reserv'd  thy  malice  shall  repress,  , 

And  but  augment  the  wrongs  thou  would*!  redress. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odytsry,  book  it 
Rut  now  nine  hundred  chariots  roll  along. 

Expert  their  gutders,  and  tlieir  horses  strong. 

PamcIL  The  Gift  of  Poetry. 

Whereby  he  and  the  said  bishop  constituted  ooe  Simon  Warner,  to 
oe  guider  and  keeper  of  the  house,  or  hospital,  of  our  blessed  Lady  and 
St.  Clemrnt,  without  St.  Austin  * gate,  in  Norwich. 

Strype.  Lift  of  Archbi* hop  Parker,  book  iiL  ch.  xx. 

I will  lake,  therefore,  a middle  courie,  and  confine  myself  to  short 
observations  on  those  crimes  only,  of  which  the  prisoner*  are  speci- 
fically accused,  to  as  to  assist  your  recollection,  and  guide  your  judg- 
ment in  finding  or  rejectiog  the  aeveral  Bill*,  that  will,  I know,  be 
presented  to  you. 

Sir  fP.  Jones.  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  Calcutta,  Dec.  4. 1788. 

Women  are  very  sensible  of  (his  ; for  which  reason,  they  leara  to 
!i*p,  to  totter  iu  their  walk,  to  counterfeit  weakness  and  even  vick- 
BP'V  In  all  this  they  are  guided  by  nature.  Beauty  iu  distress,  is  the 
most  affecting  beauty. 

Burke.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  part  i»l.  Sec.  9. 

Common  sense,  or  that  share  and  specie*  of  undeMandine  which 
Nature  ha«  bestowed  on  the  greater  part  of  meo,  is,  when  competently 
improved  by  education,  and  assisted  by  Divine  grace,  the  safest  guide 
to  certainty  and  happiness.  F.  Knox.  Essays,  No.  bl, 

I have  not  thought  of  it  slightly  ; I at  least  understand  enough  of 
it  to  enable  me  to  form  for  my  own  guidance,  (and  tlutt  is  all  I aim 
at)  not  an  obscurr,  not  an  hesitating,  but  a clear  and  determined 
judgment. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Lfe  of  Bishop  Watson,  vol.  ii.  p.  70. 

Great  men  are  the  guide -past*  and  landmarks  in  the  state. 

Burke.  On  American  Taxation. 

GUIDON,  Guido,  aays  Du  Cange,  Vexillum  or 
Vexiffifer, , from  the  mediseval  Guida,  a Guide,  either 
from  GuS,  vadum , whence  Guider , ix  to  lead  any  one 
through  a difficult  path,  or,  os  Menage  more  profoundly 
thinks,  Via  dux  Vittdxu,  Gutdut.  14  A Guidon,  01  Cor- 
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fill  DON.  net  of  Horsemen  Argolatiers,  (Light  Horsemen.)  that 
...  T . . on  horseback  with  PctroneK  (Poitrinal,  a firearm 
_S  between  a Harquebus  dih]  u Pistol,  rested  against  the 
m~  ' ~‘  chest  of  the  person  who  discharged  it,)  quia  pertinet  ad 
VexiUariunt  conducxre  (guidare ) cohorlem,  Miushew, 
ad  r. 

Francis  Markham  has  left  a very  full  description  of 
this  ollicrr,  and  of  the  standard  which  he  bears. 

**  The  Cornet,  or  Guy  don,  is  (in  Cavalry)  the  same 
that  the  Ensign  in  Foot  is,  and  he  ought  ever  to  have 
two  or  three  faithful  and  valiant  friends  in  his  range, 
which  in  all  charges  will  have  bu  extraordinary  care  of 
his  Colours,  which  is  the  Captaine*  honour  and  the 
Companies  safetie.  Now  to  speake  a little  of  the  Guy- 
don,  or  Colours  themselves,  howsoever,  in  our  latter 
times,  either  by  pride  or  ignorance,  they  have  been  in- 
finitly  nhused,  (every  one  taking  upon  him  to  carry 
what  he  pleaseth.  and  in  what  forme  he  pleaseth,)  yet 
it  is  most  certain  that  no  man  under  the  degree  of  a 
Bunnrret  may  carry  the  square,  but  they  must  bee  of 
Damaskc,  either  with  Devise  or  without,  three  foot  deep 
at  the  top,  and  so  narrower  to  the  nether  end,  which 
must  be  with  two  comers,  or  peakes,  which,  whenso- 
ever he  is  made  a Baron  or  Knight  Banneret,  these  cor- 
ners arc  cut  away,  and  the  Guydon  is  made  square. 
These  colours  are  carried  upon  a lance,  and  are  in 
length  full  two  yards  or  better;  this  Gentleman  which 
earrieth  this  Cornet,  hath  all  the  priviledges  which  an 
Ensign  of  Foot  hath,  and  in  his  Captaine  and  Lieute- 
nant s absence,  commandelh  the  Company,  and  by  either 
of  their  deaths,  ought  by  right  to  bee  advaunced  into 
their  places.  In  the  quarter  hee  is  lodged  its  well  as 
his  Captain,  and  in  all  marches  hath  the  leading  of  the 
middle  File,  and  followeth  next  after  his  Captaine.*’ 
{Five  Decade*  of  Epistles  of  ff'arre,  1622.  Dec.  iii. 
ad  fin.) 

Grose  refers  to  this  account,  and  add*.  on  the  same 
authority,  though  Markham  certainly  does  not  say  so, 
that  the  Guidon  is  inferior  to  the  standard,  t>eing  the 
first  colour  any  commander  of  horse  can  let  fly  in  the 
field.  It  was  originally  home  by  the  Dragoons,  and 
might  lie  charged  with  the  owner’s  armorial  hearings. 
(Mtl.  Ant.  ii.  53.)  Thus,  in  the  College  of  Arms,  is 
still  preserved  the  doequet  of  a grunt  of  a Guidon  to 
Hugh  Vaughan,  Esq.  in  1491,  which  licars  his  crest,  a 
man  habited  and  holding  a sword.  This  is  placed  in 
the  Guidon  longitudinally. 

Guidones  are  also  mentioned  by  Du  Cange  (ad  r.)as 
an  Ecclesiastical  fraternity,  instituted  by  Churlcmugne, 
to  show  strangers  who  visited  Rome  the  sacred  places 
of  the  City,  a kind  of  Ciceroni  ; and  also  to  take  charge 
of  their  Funerals,  in  case  they  died  within  its  precincts. 
One  of  the  gales  of  the  Vatican,  Porta  Guidonea , has 
been  supposed  to  be  so  named  from  the  residence  of 
thi*  fraternity.  Du  Cange  gives  from  Mabillon  (I tin. 
Hat.  51 .)  a ditlcrent  reason,  the  force  of  which  we  do  not 
comprehend,  quod  per  cam  peregrini  Guidones  sru 
vcjcittn  gat  antes  intrarent. 

GUIENNE,  a Province  of  France  under  the  old 
regime,  coincided  in  limits  nearly  with  the  Aquitania  of 
the  Romans.  It  was  the  largest  government  of  the 
Kingdom,  having  90  leagues  in  length,  with  ubout  80  in 
breadth,  and  being  watered  by  the  Garonne,  Dordogne, 
Adour,  Yarn,  Aveiron,  and  Lot.  Guienne  was  divided 
into  the  upper  and  lower  Provinces,  the  former  compre- 
hending the  Bordelais,  Perigord,  Agcnois,  C'mtdnmois, 
Bazudois,  Landes,  Gascony,  properly  so  called,  and  the 


Countries  of  Soule  and  Labour.  Lower  Guienne  com-  Gl'lENNK. 
prised  the  Countries  of  Quercy,  Rouergue,  Armugnac,  , “ 
Comminges,  Couserans,  and  Bigorre.  The  upper  ~P‘ , 
Province  lay  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Parliament 
of  Toulouse,  and  the  lower  within  that  of  Bordeaux. 

From  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  this  Country  parsed 
under  that  of  the  Visigoths,  and  finally  under  that  of  the 
Franks.  It  hud  for  Sovereigns  its  native  Princes,  with 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Aquitaine.  The  Gascons  or  Bas- 
ques, descending  from  the  Pyrenees  about  the  year  60U, 
marie  themselves  masters  of  the  Southern  part  of  it,  and 
their  Dukes  governed  independently,  until  compelled  by 
Charlemagne  to  render  him  homage.  This  monarch 
erected  Aquitaine  into  a Kingdom,  in  favour  of  his  son 
Louis  le  Dehonnaire.  But  the  ncw-inade  Kingdom 
soon  fell  to  pieces,  and  Guienne  was  ruled  by  the  Counts 
of  Poitou,  who,  in  the  middle  of  the  IXih  century,  took 
the  title  of  Dukes  of  Guienne.  This  Province  was 
united  to  the  Crown  of  England  by  the  marriage  of 
Eleanor,  the  heiress  of  the  last  Duke,  with  Henry  II., 
and  continued  so  for  several  centuries,  until  the  English 
were  finally  driven  from  France  by  Charles  VII. 

Guienne,  properly  so  called,  is  but  a small  part  of  the 
Aquitanian  Province.  It  is  situated  to  the  North  of 
Gascony,  comprising  the  Countries  of  the  Bordelais, 

Me  doc.  Buck,  and  the  Pais  entre  dent  Men.  This  ex- 
tensive tract  is  at  present  divided  into  the  following 
five  departments,  viz . the  Gironde,  the  Lot  and  Ga- 
ronne, the  Dobdoonb,  the  Lot,  and  the  Avcyrox. 

GU1ERA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Decan- 
dria,  order  Monogynia , natural  order  Onagrtr.  Generic 
character:  calyx  oblong, slender,  four*tooihed  ; corolla, 
petals  five  ; stamens  exserted,  capsule  long,  narrow, 
hairy,  one-celled,  mostly  five-seeded. 

One  species  G.  Senega  tarns,  native  of  Senegal. 

GUILANDINA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class 
Decandria , order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Legumi - 
«o«cr.  Generic  character : calyx  one-leaved,  salver- 
fthuped  ; petals  inserted  into  the  neck  of  the  calyx  ; pod 
somewhat  rhomboidal,  one-seeded ; seeds  hard. 

Five  species,  natives  of  the  East  Indies. 

GUILD.  } A.  S.  gild;  D.  glide ; guide; 

Gui'i.dabi.f.,  l Ger.  gilde,  a society;  from  A.  S, 

Guild-hall,  igild-an,  to  yield  or  pay;  and  so 

Guild-master.  ’ culled,  says  Skinner  quia  crtllegar 
pecuniam  pro  communi  sumtu  contributing  See  in 
Spelman,  Gluts.  Arch.  And  sec  the  Quotations  from 
Pennant  and  Blackstone.  b’nt/d  then  is 

A payment  or  contribution,  a tax,  and  consequcn 
tially,  those  who  pay  or  contribute ; a society,  a frater- 
nity. Guild  is  also  applied  to  the  place  where  the 
society  met. 

Paying  to  them  that  haun  saued  Amt  kept  (he  (Ante  couenable  for 
their  tnuatle.  that  U to  say.  by  the  disc  return  of  tbeahirifca  A bailifea, 
or  other  our  niiniUera  in  ilif*  plate*  ymUahts. 

Railed.  Catted  ion  of  Sfalulrt.  ManrAants  and  A/ttt  chamber*, 
fob  273 

— — — - The  mo  me  wan  large  and  wide 

As  it  homo  yy+td  or  solrmne  temple  were. 

Spenser.  Fastis  Queens,  book  u.  can.  7 

Cupid  hath  ta’ne  offence  of  late 
At  all  the  God*.  that  of  the  state, 

And  in  their  councell,  he  was  so  deserted, 

Not  to  t«e  call'd  into  iheirgm/d 
But  slightly  pass'd  by,  as  a child. 

Hen  Janson.  Manfwei.  C&h/ndtn. 

Every  town  bath  not  a rjudd-haii,  a sessiont-housc,  a cork-pit,  or  a 
play-house  fit  for  such  a multitude. 

Spirt  man.  Apalmfj  for  a Treaties  lit  Non  Temermdts  Eccfnitt. 
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GUILD.  If  the  worst  of  'hem  hr  not  worth  yoor  iourney,  oraw  yoor  hill  of 
/ charges,  a*  urwonvionaWe  u toy  gux Ui-haU  verdict  will  give  it  you, 
_v  and  you  shall  be  allowed  your  viaticum. 

Ben  Jontan.  Kvcry  Man  im  Ah  Hummer,  act  ii.  K<  2. 

Cocnmiawonv  were  next  given  to  examine  the  state  of  the  chan- 
tries awl  gutldable  lands. 

Burnet . Hitlory  of  the  Reformation,  jinna  1548. 

After  this  she  went  into  Guildhall,  and  there  gate  an  account  of  her 
message  to  Wiat,  and  hit  answer.  Id.  Ib.  Anno  1554. 

It  was  originally  governed  by  a guild  and  guild-master ; which 
were  the  origin  of  rorporiiuint,  ami  took  rise  before  the  time  of  ilwt 
cow) nest ; the  name  being  Saxon,  signifying  a fraternity,  which 
unite*  and  dings  iU  effects  into  a common  stock,  and  is  derived  frum 
gil-lan,  to  paV-  A guild  wa.«  a public  feast,  (0  commemorate  the 
time  of  (he  institution  ; and  the  g add -halt  the  place  tr  which  the 
fraternity  avembled. 

J'ennant.  Journey  from  Chester.  Liehjleltl, 

Gild  signified  among  the  Saxons  a fraternity,  derived  from  the 
verb  y* /dan.  to  pay,  because  every  man  paid  his  share  towards  the  ex- 
pen*?*  of  the  community.  And  hence  their  place  of  meeting  is  fre- 
quently called  tilt  gild  or  guildhall. 

Black  Hone.  Commentaries,  v®|.  i,  p.  473. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Guilds  or  Cluhs  were  framed  for 
various  purposes.  Mr.  Turner  (ffist.  of  Ang.  Sax.  viii. 
10.)  mentions  one  ut  Exeter,  the  agreement  of  which 
has  been  printed  by  Hickes.  (Dm.  Ep.  p.  18.)  It  con- 
sisted of  18  members,  among  whom  were  the  Bishops 
and  Canons.  Every  hearth  or  family  was  to  pay  one 
penny*  at  Easter,  and  one  penny  also  on  the  death  of 
every  member  of  the  Guild,  whether  man  or  woman, 
for  the  soul’s  scot.  This  was  to  be  the  perquisite  of  the 
Canons,  who  performed  the  necessary  rites.  Another 
Guild  in  the  same  City,  made  “ for  God's  love  and  their 
souls’  need,”  met  thrice  a year,  at  Michaelmas,  at  Mary’s 
mass  over  Winter,  and  at  the  hulydays  after  Easter. 
Every  member  was  to  bring  a certain  portion  of  malt, 
and  every  Cniht  was  to  add  a less  quantity,  and 
some  honey.  The  mass-priest  was  to  sing  a mass  for 
their  living  friends,  another  for  their  dead  friends,  and 
every  brother  two  psalms.  At  the  death  of  every 
member,  six  psalms  were  to  be  chanted,  and  every 
man  at  the  yah-jpojie  was  to  pay  five  pennies,  and  at 
a house-burning  one  penny.  If  any  man  neglected  the 
appointed  days,  he  was  to  be  fined  the  first  time  in  three 
masses,  the  second  in  five,  and  the  third  time  no  man 
was  to  share  with  him,  unless  sickness,  or  the  compul* 
sion  of  the  Lord,  occasioned  his  absence.  If  one 
neglected  his  payments  at  the  appointed  time,  he  was 
to  pay  double ; and  if  any  member  misgreeted  (inciriliter 
traclavil  sen  aUocutus  est)  another,  he  was  to  forfeit 
thirty  pence.  (Hickes,  »6.  p.  21.) 

A much  fuller  agreement  is  given  by  the  same  writer, 
( lb . p.  20,)  on  the  establishment  of  a Guild  of  Thcpas 
at  Cambridge.  Each  Member  look  nn  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  others.  If  any  Member  died,  all  the  others 
were  to  carry  him  wherever  he  desired,  and  the  fine 
for  non-attendancc  on  such  occasions  was  a syster  of 
honey.  The  Guild  furnished  half  the  provisions  at  the 
interment,  and  each  Member  paid  two-pence  for  alms, 
and  what  was  suitable  was  to  be  taken  for  St.  Etheldry- 
tha.  If  any  of  the  Guild  needed  assistance,  and  the 
Gerefa  (Reeve)  nearest  the  Guild  having  been  informed 
of  his  situation  neglected  him,  unless  the  Guild  itself 
was  near,  he  was  to  pay  one  puund.  If  the  Lord  com- 
mitted similar  neglect  he  forfeited  a like  sum,  unless  he 

* On  tbe  value  of  this  and  other  denomination*  of  Anglo-Saxon 
money  we  Henry’*  Hut . of  Bnl.  book  i.  ch.  ri.  He  eatimatea  the 
pound  at  £2.  6 a.  3d.,  the  ora  at  4j.  <44,  tb«  peony  at  2 1<L  of  oar  pre- 
tent money. 


could  establish  a reasonable  excuse  from  sickness  or  GUILD, 
superior  claims.  Eight  pounds  was  the  compensation  v—*" 
to  be  paid  for  killing  a Member;  and  if  not  paid,  all 
the  Guildship  was  bound  to  avenge  his  death,  and 
jointly  to  bear  the  consequence.  If  any  Member  killed 
another  person,  und  was  in  distress,  and  had  to  pay  for 
the  wrong,  and  the  slain  was  a twelfhindc  person,  (a 
man  of  the  highest  class,)  each  Member  was  bound  to 
help  him  with  half  a mark  ; if  a ceorl  (infimi  gradfa 
homo)  two  ora,  if  a Welshman  one.  Rut  if  a Member, 
killed  another  person  wilfully  and  foolishly,  he  took  the 
consequences  on  his  own  head,  anil  if  the  person  slain 
were  another  Member  of  the  Guild,  the  homicide 
must  pay  the  fine  of  eight  pounds,  or  lose  its  society. 

In  that  case,  if  any  Member  eat  or  drank  with  the  ex- 
pelled Member,  unless  before  the  King,  the  Lord 
Bishop,  or  the  Ealdonnan,  he  was  fined  u pound,  unless 
with  two  persons  sitting  he  could  prove  that  he  did  not 
know  it.  If  any  of  the  Guild  misgreeted  another, 
unless  he  could  clear  himself  with  two  friends,  he  was 
fined  a syster  of  honey.  If  a Cniht  drew  a weapon  lie 
was  to  pay  his  Lord  a pound,  and  the  Guild  was  to 
help  him  in  getting  it  If  a Cniht  wounded  another 
man,  the  Lord  was  to  avenge  it  “ if  the  Cniht  sits 
within  the  path,  let  him  pay  a syster  of  honey,  and  if 
he  has  a footseal  let  him  do  the  same*  If  any  Member 
died  or  fell  sick  out  of  the  district  he  was  to  be  fetched 
by  the  others  wherever  he  wished,  dead  or  alive ; if  lie 
died  at  home,  and  the  Guild  neglected  to  seek  his  body 
and  his  morgen  spcca,  (the  assembly  held  the  day  after 
the  funeral,)  they  forfeited  a syster  of  honey. 

Madox,  in  his  Firtna  Burgi,  (ch.  L sec.  9.)  says  the 
most  ancient  Guild  occurring  to  his  memory,  is  the 
English  Cnihtengild  of  London.  He  cannot  ascertain 
the  date  of  its  institution,  hut  it  certainly  existed  before 
the  Conquest.  The  men  of  this  Guild  afterwards 
granted  their  lands  and  privileges  to  the  Canons  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  of  London,  so  that  it  was  dissolved. 

Whether  it  was  Secular  or  Religious  is  doubtful.  Stow 
(Surrey.  Ed.  1633)  says  that  the  men  of  this  Guild 
used  to  perform  feats  of  arms,  but  he  might  think  so 
because  they  were  styled  Cnihts.  Madox  believes  that 
it  was  Secular,  because  if  it  had  been  Religious  they 
would  scarcely  have  made  their  grant  to  a similar  insti- 
tution. The  devotional  Guilds  mentioned  by  Madox 
“ for  example  sake,”  are  one  at  Norwich,  in  honour  of 
St.  George  the  Martyr,  consisting  of  an  Alderman, 

Master,  Brothers,  and  Sisters,  lemp.  Richard  II.,  and 
one  established  by  Letters  Patent  of  Henry  V.  in  Bris- 
tol, in  the  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  St.  George. 

These  were  commonly  called  Brotherheads  and  Frater- 
nities, and  were  abolished  at  the  Reformation.  No  Guild, 
Religious  or  Secular,  could  he  set  up  without  a Royal 
Warrant ; the  attempt  to  do  otherwise  was  punished  os  a 
Trespass,  and  in  the  26th  Henry  II.  several  Guilds  were 
thus  amerced  to  the  Crown  as  adulterine.  The  Guilds  of 
Tradesmen  appear  to  have  been  styled  Companies  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In  un  Action  of  Trespass  in  the 
lftth  Henry  IV.,  it  is  pleaded  that  the  Weavers  of  Lon- 
don, time  beyond  memory  of  man,  were  a Corporated 
Craft,  called  W tverscrafl,  having  their  Guild,  for  which 
every  Michaelmas  they  paid  20  marks  to  the  Crown  ; 

(td.  c.  x.  sec.  21.)  further  the  existence  of  this  Guild 
is  shown  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  I.  and  Stephen.  This 
Guild  of  Telarii , Tellers,  or  Weavers,  and  that  of  Bo- 
Ungarii,  Boulangiers,  or  Bakers,  were  the  most  ancient 
in  London.  ( Id . c.  x.  sec.  20.) 
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GUILD.  Dugdale  has  written  largely  on  the  Guilds  of  Coventry, 
— the  most  ancient  of  which,  in  honour  of  John  the  Bap- 
GU1L0BR.  tint,  dates  from  14lh  Edward  III.  He  has  printed  from 
V v < a MS.  the  ordinances  and  statutes  of  St.  Katherine’s 
Guild,  founded  three  years  afterwards,  and  subsequently 
united  with  those  of  St,  John,  of  the  Trinity,  and  of 
our  Lady.  Their  Hall,  St.  Mury's  Hall,  was  **  a fuir 
and  stately  structure,”  “ nay  so  great  a reputation  had 
this  fraternity  far  and  near,  that  K.  Henry  IV.  and  K. 

.Henry  VI.,  with  divers  of  the  principal  Nobility,  Bishops, 
und  other  eminent  persons,  thought  it  no  dishonour  to 
be  admitted  thereof.”  (Ant.  of  Warwickshire,  123.) 

Free  Guilds  are  spoken  of  as  existing  in  London  in 
Anglo-Saxon  times;  (Wilkin,  Lee.  Sax.  41.)  und  in  a 
Charter  of  those  days  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Aslle, 
(No.  28.)  three  Guilds  are  mentioned  within  the  walls 
of  Canterbury  and  some  without.  In  Domesday  Bwk, 
(fol.  3.)  a Guild  of  the  Clergy  of  the  same  City  is  no- 
ticed. Mr.  Turner  compares  these  Guilds  to  modem 
Benefit  Societies  and  Convivial  Clubs.  Domesday 
Book  (fol.  1.)  mentions  also  the  Gihalla  (Guildhall) 
Burgcnsium  at  Dover. 

Du  Cange  has  given  some  specimens  of  very  disreputa- 
ble Guilds.  One  Tanchelinus  is  said  to  have  established 
F rater nitatnn  quondam , quam  Gilda  vulgo  appellant, 
in  qua  12  tiros  in  four  A 12  Apostolorum  et  vnam  Ion- 
ium fnninam  in  Jiguram  B.  M drift  constituerunt.  SL 
Anselm,  also,  in  one  of  his  Letters,  (lib.  ii  cpist.  7.) 
speaks  of  one  Henry  who  had  been  a Chamberlain, 
(Camerarius,)  who  in  mullis  sese.  inordinate  peril,  et 
man  me  in  bibendo  ; ita  ut  in  Gildis  rum  eb  riot  is  bibat 
et  cum  eis  inebrietur,  of  w hich  offences  he  very  solemnly 
forbids  a repetition.  Ex  Dei  et  Sanctorum  (jus  et 
noslrd  aucioritate  prohibeo,  ne,  post  quam  hanc  not  tram 
prohibiiioncm  cognovent,  amplius  in  Gilda,  out  in  con- 
tent u eorurn  qui  ad  inebriandum  solum  conveniunt, 
b there  audeat. 

In  the  Royal  Boroughs  of  Scotland,  the  Company  of 
Merchants,  who  are  Freemen,  is  still  called  a Guild.  The 
Bailie  is  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Borough,  and 
next  to  him  is  the  Dean  of  Guild,  who  decides  commer- 
cial disputes,  arbitrates  concerning  buildings,  lighting, 
watercourses,  local  nuisances,  &c.  summons  meetings, 
and  manages  the  finances  of  the  Guild. 

GUELDER,  orl  A coin,  q.  d.  nummus  aureus 

Gi'loer.  J neu  deauratus,  unless  perhaps  from 

Geldria  ; nummus  Geldricus. 

The  Guilder  of  Holland  was  worth  i£».  id.  English. 

Who  gave  to  me  bycaase  I wu  so  prest 
A(  »uch  a pi»rli«,  and  on  a di small  day, 

Three  hundreth  gddenu  good  abuoe  my  pay. 

(it ueurynt.  The  Fruilet  of  fi'nrre. 

After  thy*  Mwwere  made,  the  Henmlle  wi«  highely  frutrd,  and 
had  a cuppe  and  a hundred  golden  gy/dens,  to  bym  deli ue red  for  a 
rawarde,  and  to  returned  to  CaUi*. 

Hal/.  Henry  s'J.  The  fourteenth  Yert. 

Nor  now  I had  not,  but  that  I am  bound 
To  Penis.  and  want  gilder*  for  my  voyage  : 

Therefore  make  present  aatisfaftioa 
Or  lie  attach  you  by  this  officer. 

Shahspeare,  Comedy  of  Errors,  fol.  92. 

Bon.  A Fleming,  by  heaven,  lie  buy  them  for  a guilder  a piece, 
an'  I would  have  a lliounnd  of  them. 

Den  Jasuon.  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  act  iii.  SC.  1 . 

The  tahry  of  a Burgonu»1er  of  Amsterdam  i*  but  five  hundred 
guttler*  a year,  though  there  are  office*  worth  five  thousand  in  their 
diayioMl.  &r  W.  Temple.  On  the  United  Provinces,  eb.  ii. 


The  adjacent  ahorea  are  formed  into  district*,  and  farmed  out  to  GUILDER. 

companies  of  fishermen,  tome  of  which  are  rented  for  *ix  thouund  

guilders,  or  near  three  hundred  pound*  per  annum.  GUILD- 

Pennant  Dntis/i  2Wagji.  The  Sturgeon.  FORD 

GUILDFORD,  as  Gale  thinks  quasi  Gavel  ford,  a 
little  heap  of  sand  forming  on  Island  which  divides 
the  river, — a Borough  and  the  County-Town  of  Surrey, 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  side  of  a chalk  hill  on  Uie 
Eastern  bank  of  the  river  Wey,  which  is  navigable  for 
barges  beyond  its  bridge.  The  Town  consists,  for  the 
most  part,  of  a single  good  street,  nearly  half  a mile  in 
length,  and  is  well  built  and  clean.  It  is  a Corporation 
of  such  antiquity  ns  to  claim  by  prescription,  and  has 
returned  two  Members  to  Parliament  since  23  Edward  I. 

The  Assizes  for  the  County  are  held  in  this  Town, 

Croydon,  and  Kingston  by  turns ; but  the  election  for 
Knights  of  the  Shire  always  takes  place  at  Guildford. 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  Alfred  it  was  a Royal  demesne, 
and  is  mentioned  us  such  in  Domesday  Book,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  ancient  Town  was  then  situated  on 
the  Western  bank  of  the  river.  The  Royalty  was 
imparked  by  Henry  II.,  who  frequency  kept  his  Court 
there,  and  it  was  the  occasional  residence  of  many  sub- 
sequent Kings,  till  Charles  1.  granted  it  lo  Murray, 

Earl  of  Annandale,  with  permission  to  dispark  it.  From 
that  nobleman's  family  it  passed,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  to  the  family  of  Onslow.  'Hie  Castle  is 
situated  about  300  yards  South wurd  from  the  High 
Street,  and  the  Keep  still  remains,  forming  a quadrangle 
47  feet  by  45J,  and  70  in  height.  The  walls  are  of 
very  solid  construction,  being  10  feet  in  thickness,  on  a 
foundation  for  the  first  8 or  9 feet  of  chalk.  It  is  roof- 
less, but  the  divisions  of  several  apartments  may  be 
traced  in  the  shell.  The  remains  of  the  outer  gate  of 
the  Castle  may  be  seen  on  the  West  side  of  the  Keep, 
and  the  wall*  at  present  can  be  traced  over  above  five 
acres,  although  they  were  once  probably  of  a much 
larger  extent.  In  some  cellars  belonging  to  an  Inn 
(the  Angel)  in  the  High  Street,  and  those  of  a private 
house  opposite,  are  vaults  corresponding  in  style  and 
dimensions  with  those  within  the  known  precincts  of 
the  Castle,  and  which,  therefore,  probably  belonged  to 
them.  Both  the  date  and  founder  are  unknowu  ; but 
King,  in  his  Munimenta,  has  attributed  it  to  the  Hep- 
tarchy. One  of  the  enormities  committed  by  Godwin, 

Earl  of  Kent,  is  stated  by  Simeon  of  Durham  to  have 
occurred  at  Guildford,  and  probably  in  this  Castle.  In 
the  year  1030,  in  the  reign  of  Harold,  he  seized  Alfred 
and  Edward,  sons  of  Ethelred,  the  former  King  of 
England,  who  had  bmded  from  Normandy  on  a visit 
to  their  mother  at  Winchester.  Alfred  wus  summoned 
to  London  under  the  false  pretence  of  attending  the 
King,  and  Godwin  on  the  way  seized  him,  and  threw 
him  into  close  confinement.  Sociomm  vero  ill i us  quos- 
dam  disturbavit,  quosdam  catenacit,  et  postea  erreavit, 
nonnullos,  cute  capitis  abstracts l,  cruciavit,  el  manibus 
ac  pr dibits  amputatis  multavit ; mullos  etiam  vendcre 
just  it,  el  morhbus  r ariis  ac  miserabilibus  apud  Gilde- 
fjrdttm  sea  centos  viros  occidit.  ( Decrm  Script.  179.) 

Tile  Castle  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Waverly  Annals 
as  one  of  those  captured  during  the  brief  invasion  of 
Louis  the  Dauphin  of  France,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
a.  d.  1216.  In  the  Illrd  Volume  of  the  Antup/arian 
Repertory , (253.)  is  given  a plate  of  some  rude  figures, 
plainly  of  very  ancient  date,  scratched  on  the  wall  ol 
the  second  story  of  this  Castle,  and  attributed  by  tradi- 
tion to  some  prisoner  of  rank  confined  in  it. 
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GUILD*  A Friary  of  Dominicans  was  founded  here  by 
FORD.  Eleanor,  Queen  of  Henry  III.,  on  the  East  bank  of  the 
‘■"’““v''""*''  river,  a little  to  the  North  of  the  High  Street.  It  was 
pulled  down  in  James  I.’s  time,  and  a mansion  was 
erected  upon  it  either  by  or  in  the  manner  of  Inigo 
Jones  when  the  Earl  of  Annandale  obtained  his  grant. 
Not  many  years  since  it  was  occupied  as  barracks. 
Guildford  has  three  Churches.  Trinity  Church  stands 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  on  the  North  of  the  High  Street. 
In  consequence  of  some  injudicious  repairs  of  the  old 
Church,  the  steeple  fell  in  and  destroyed  the  body  in 
1740,  when  it  was  rebuilt  in  its  present  form.  Within 
it  is  a monument  to  George  Abbot,  a native  of  this 
Town,  of  low  origin,  hut  successively  Dean  of  Win- 
chester, Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  of  London, 
and  in  1610  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His  latter  days 
were  embittered  by  his  accidentally  having  occasioned 
the  death  of  a Gamekeeper  at  Bramahill  Park,  the  seat 
of  Lord  Zouch,  whom  he  mortally  wounded  with  an 
arrow  aimed  at  a deer.  His  enemies  endeavoured,  in 
consequence,  to  suspend  him  from  his  Ecclesiastical 
functions ; but  a Commission  appointed  by  the  King 
decided  in  his  favour.  After  12  years  of  great  self- 
mortification and  deep  regret  for  this  unwitting  homi- 
cide. he  died  in  1633,  and  was  buried  in  this  Church. 
His  elder  brother,  Robert,  was  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Oxford  and  Bishop  of  Salisbury ; his  younger, 
Maurice,  a Knight,  a Director  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, Lord  Mayor  and  one  of  the  Representatives  for 
the  City  of  London.  A particular  account  of  the  Arch- 
bishop may  be  found  in  the  1st  Book  of  Lord  Claren- 
don’s History  of  the  Rebellion.  In  this  Church  ia  also 
a Cenotaph  to  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow,  who  filled  the  Chair 
of  the  House  of  Commons  during  33  years,  and  died  in 
1 768.  The  Rectory  of  Trinity  Church  is  united  with  the 
adjoining  Rectory  of  St.  Mary’s,  a Church  of  great  anti- 
quity on  the  declivity  of  the  hill  on  the  South  of  the  High 
Street.  It  consists  of  a nave  with  two  aisles,  and  a chan- 
cel with  a Chapel  on  each  side  of  it,  not  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  chancel,  and  circular  at  their  Eastern 
end  ; a particularity  attributed  by  Stukely  to  Churches 
of  the  earliest  Saxon,  if  not  of  the  latest  Roman  time. 
St  Nicholas’s  Church  stands  on  the  West  of  the  Wey ; a 
Chapel,  belonging  to  the  Manor  of  Losely,  adjoins  the 
South  aisle.  The  Church  is  of  ancient  date,  and  con- 
tains some  brasses  of  the  XHIth  century.  On  the 
North  of  the  High  Street,  nearly  opposite  to  Trinity 
Church,  is  an  Hospital,  founded  and  endowed  in  1619 
by  the  above-named  Archbishop  Abbot,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a Master,  12  Brethren,  and  eight  Sisters. 
It  was  incorporated  by  James  I.  In  a room  in  one  of 
the  turrets  of  this  Hospital  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  was 
confined  while  being  carried  to  London  after  his  defeat 
and  capture.  The  windows  of  the  dining-room  are 
blazoned  with  scrolls  containing  a pun  allusive  to  the 
Founder,  which  modem  taste  would  consider  irreverent. 
Clamamus  Abba  Pater.  Guildford  has  also  a Free 
Grammar  School,  a Town  Halt,  and  a Gaol.  About 
two  miles  Eastward  from  the  Town  is  a Race-course. 
Lothesly  House  is  two  miles  South-West,  Clandor 
1 house  (the  seat  of  Earl  Onslow)  three  miles  from 
Guildford.  Population,  in  1821,  3357.  Distant  from 
London  30  miles  South-West.  The  Town  gives  the 
title  of  Earl  to  the  North  family. 

Aubrey,  Nat.  Hist,  and  Anliq.  of  Surry,  111  ; De- 
scription of  (he  Hospital,  Sfc.  1801  ; Hutory  of  Guild- 
ford, 8vo.  1801. 


GUILE,  v. 
Guile,  n* 
Gui'led, 

GUILEFUL, 

GUILEFULLY, 

Gui'leless, 

Gui'lERY, 

Guilt, 

Gui'ltless, 

Guiltlessness, 

Gui'lty, 

Gui'ltily, 

Gui'ltiness, 

Guile-man, 

Guilt-sick, 

Gui'lty-like. 


A.  S.  trillion.  " Hariolari,  au-  GUILE. 
gttrari,  divinarr,  conjectural*,  to 
conjecture,  to  gesse,  to  divine, 
item  fascinate,  incanlare,  pret- 
• tringerf , to  bewitch,  to  enchant, 
to  juggle,  to  use  sorcery,  to  cast 
a mist  before.  Belgis,  trier  Helen, 

1 U'iichelen ."  Sonnier.  From  wig- 
>lian  we  have  to  tr tie ; the  usual 
prefix  ge  forms  ge-wiglian,  whence 
we  have  guile.  “ In  the  A.  S. 
tciglian,  be-wiglian,  gr-wiglian , 
means  to  conjure,  to  divine,  and, 
consequently,  to  practise  cheat, 
imposture,  and  enchantment.” 

Tooke. 

To  guile,  to  cheat,  to  impose  upon,  to  deceive,  to 
delude ; to  practise  delusion,  give  a false  colour  or 
appearance  to. 

**  Guilt  is  gr-wig-led , guiled,  guir d,  guilt ; the  past 
port,  of  ge-wishan : and  to  find  guilt  in  any  one,  is  to 
find  that  he  has  been  guiled,  or,  as  we  now  say,  be- 
guiled ; as  tricked  means  witched  or  be -witched.  To 
pronounce  guilt  is  to  pronounce  wicked."  Guilt,  in  our 
legal  proceedings,  is  ascribed  to  the  instigation  of  the 
Devil.  A guilty  man.  then,  is 

One  who  has  been  beguiled — to  do  w rong,  to  do  evil, 
commit  injustice  or  iniquity,  wickedness ; a crime,  a 
sin : one  who  has  done  so ; without  reference  to  the 
guile  or  deception. 

So  that  at  Quedealt,  without*  the  tuwn  to  mile, 

H*  let  tom*  ni  an  hundred,  It  ther  hr  bent*  an  gite. 

R.  Gtomcetter,  p.  638. 

And  *lou  be  bymop  and  all*  j*  men,  bit  gu/t  nadd*  non. 

Id.  p.  273. 

* Awrf  l «ely  guiteinc  men,  lute  add*  bii  my*  do. 

Id.  p.  327. 

Hold?}  him  gutty  of  y«  dede,  it  latey  hem  also 
Al  her  tyf,  ai  wyckemen,  in  strong  prison  be  tdo. 

Id.  p.  336. 

In  all*  mancre  cause  he  sought  )>e  right*  its  akille. 

To  gile  no  to  fraud*  wild  he  turner  till*. 

R.  Brut me,  p.  128. 

Por  it  was  a rt/ery.  boa  knew  not  ber  tresoun. 

Id.  p.  213. 

With  wrong  alle  it  eim,  with  gite  stHc  gyven  be, 

Dilexil  Sir  Adam  gitene  & falsie 

Id.  P.  247. 

For  never  mot  you  fyade  login  kyng  yifosire. 

• * Id,  p.  117. 

& if  a clrfke  men  fauode  in  his  lend  yat  reft, 
yorgh  slaughter  or  wound*,  or  borgh  oyer  theft, 

Men  suld  schcwe  his  gui/te  in  pe  court*  of  l«V, 

Ik  y*r  be  saued  or  *ptile,  hot  Thoms*  arid  him  nay 

Id.  p.  129. 

Which  Jidburg*  sturied  her  Ionia  a yenat  gilt  (fit  men,  notwith- 
standing that  him  self  was  mroke  and  benynge. 

Id.  p.  12,  not*. 

& who  yat  was  gdtg  )*ocgh  Jie  foresters  saw* 

Mercicd  was  full*  hi.  Id.  p.  112. 

— i And  Mid*  to  bene  a chartre 


That  gy/e  hath  gyte  to  fairness*. 

Piers  PktJmm*. 
- y*  old*  list  techey 


y\nan.  p.  27. 


yal  gyburt  bey  by  gybd.  and  in  here  gyle  fall* 

Id.  lb.  p.  y*9. 


jut  icb  for  gyue  ye  yis  guU. 

Ich  guity  in  goat  to  god  ich  me  shryvr. 


Id.  Ih.  p.45. 
Id.  Jk  p.  96. 
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GUILE. 


GUILE.  Jhew*  aigh  Nathaniel  corny  nge  to  him,  an*J  ceide  to  him,  lo  rcrili 

■ — _ ' a mao  of  Israel,  in  whom  u uo  gi le.  H'klif.  Jon,  ch.  i 

Jmiia  saw  Nalhanaell  comm  mgr  to  hym,  and  sayde  of  him,  Be- 
hold* a ryght  I truly  te,  id  w bum  i*  no  gyle. 

Bible,  Anno  IS5I, 

The  throte  of  hem  i*  ao  open  sepulchre,  with  her  tungis  tbei 
duien  gilefulh  lb«  venym  of  snakts  U undir  her  Ippis. 

Hi  eh/,  Romaynes,  dt,  iii. 

Io  the  lute  lymr*  there  schulrn  come  giloun  windringc  aflir  hir 
oerne  desires,  not  in  pitee.  Id.  Judas,  ch.  ii. 

And  God  was  in  Crist  recounceilinge  to  him  the  world,  not  retlyngc 
to  hem  her  giltis,  and  puttide  in  ns  the  word  of  recounceilyng. 

Id.  ‘2  Corynlhtuiu,  ch.  v. 

And  Pylate  scyngn  that  he  profytide  nothing,  but  that  the  more 
noyae  wa»  maad  toke  water  and  wasrhide  hi*  hondis  bifore  the  puple 
tk  wide  I am  gilt  let  of  the  blood  of  this  rightful  man,  by  are  you. 

Id.  Matthew,  ch.  XXvii. 

What  semith  to  you  ? and  thei  answerden  and  widen  he  is  giUg 
of  deth.  Id.  Ib.  ch.  sxvi. 

For  what  worde  that  bem  prickelh  or  bitetb 
In  that  worde  none  of  hem  deliteth 
All  were  it  Gospell  the  Euangile 
That  would  reproue  bem  of  her  gile 

Chaucer.  The  Roman t of  the  Rose,  foL  144. 


If  genial!  brand*  and  bod  me  lotbed  not. 

To  this  oatgJi  pcrvhaunc*  yet  might  1 yekL 

.Surrey  Virgil.  A7nnt,  book  ir, 

Or  els  arc  they  in  leopardy  to  perish*  at  mjery  pit,  aod  the  eye 
g\lt*e  of  their  destruction  for  withdrawing  her  office  from  them. 

Fnth.  If'urkes,  fol.  86.  A JUirrowr  to  know  thyself. 

But  aweiringe,  lying*,  manslaughter,  thefte,  and  admutrye  haue 
gotten  the  ouerhande,  and  one  bloude  gyltinrst*  foloweth  another. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.  (Meat,  ch.  is. 


Wyll  is  our  justice  well  you  wot, 

Appointed  to  di-cutse  our  la*es: 

If  you  wyll  g ill  terse  seem  to  goe, 

God  and  yuur  counlrey  quill*  you  so. 

Gascoigne.  Flowers.  The  Arraignment  of  a Lower. 


GUILE. 


The  ragcmg  cruellie  of  them,  which  hated  the  name  of  Christ*, 
hathe  giltelerly  driuen  them  out  of  the  places  where  their  fathers  dwell 
before  them.  UdaU.  I Peter,  ch.  i. 

In  vain#  he  feares  that  which  he  cannot  shonne: 

For,  who  wutes  not,  that  woman's  suhttlties 
Can  gotten  Argus,  when  she  list  mis-dnnne. 

Spenser.  Fame  Queene,  book  iii.  can.  9. 
Thus  ornament  is  but  the  failed  shore 
To  a most  dangerous  sea. 

Shaktpeare.  Merchant  of  Fewer,  fol.  174. 


A gilattr  sbal  bir.iself  begiled  bee. 

Id.  The  Revet  Tale,  e.  4319. 

Her  speech  right  guilefull  is  full  oft,  wberforo  without  good  assay, 
it  i>  not  worth  on  many  on  you  to  trust. 

Id.  The  Testament  of  Lane,  fol.  297. 
Penance,  with  certain  circumstance*,  is  >eray  repentance  of  man, 
that  holdeth  himself  in  sorwt  and  other  peine  for  his  giUet. 

Id.  The  Pertmet  Tale,  vol.  li.  p.  282. 

■ ■ Thou  merciful  mayde, 

Mary  I msne,  doughter  to  seint  Anne, 

Before  whose  child  angels  » ngeo  Osanne, 

If  I be  gilt  tie*  of  this  felooie, 

My  socour  be,  or  elles  sbal  I die. 

Id.  The  Man  of  Lower  Tale,  v.  5063. 
Sir  priest,  in  shrift  I tel  it  the 
That  be  to  whom  that  I am  ahriuen 
Hath  me  awoiled,  and  me  yenen 
Penaunee  solhely  for  my  ain, 

Which  that  I found  me  gitty  in. 

hi.  The  Rum  ant  of  the  Rose,  fol.  146. 
For  often  he  that  will  begile 
Is  gutted  with  the  same  guile, 

And  thus  the  guiier  is  beguiled. 

Gower.  Coi *f.  Am.  book  tL  fol.  135. 

She  longetli  sore  after  the  daie 
That  she  hir  sweuen  tell  mate 
To  this  gufour  in  priuitee, 

Whidie  knew  it  also  well  as  she. 

Id.  Ib.  hook  si.  fol.  138. 
That  him  was  Jcuer  for  to  these 
Hi*  oune  bodie  for  to  leae, 

Than  see  so  great  a mourdre  wrought 
Upon  the  bloud,  which*  giltetk  nought. 

Id.  lb,  hook  ii.  fol.  46. 

She  taketh  vpon  her  self  the  gilte. 

And  is  all  rodie  to  the  peine, 

Which*  any  man  hir  wnlde  ordeinc. 

Id.  Ib.  book  ir.  foL  83. 
Now*  askeih  forther  of  my  life. 

For  herof  am  I not  gittife. 

Id.  Ib.  book  i.  fol.  22. 


This  graceless*  man,  for  furtherance  of  his  guilt. 

Did  court  the  haodmayd  of  my  ladv  dears , 

Who,  glad  t*  erobosome  his  affection  vile, 

Did  all  she  might  more  pleasing  u>  appear*. 

Spent rr.  Faerie  Queene,  book  it.  can.  4. 
That  abortly  she*  Malbecco  ha*  forgot, 

And  eke  Sir  Paxidell  all  were  he  dear*  j 
Who  from  her  went  to  steke  another  lot. 

And  now  (by  fortune)  was  arriued  hoe  re, 

Where  those  twro  gutters  with  Malbecco  were. 

Id,  Ib.  book  iii.  can.  10. 

So  cunningly  she  wrought  her  crafts  a*tay. 

That  both  her  lady,  and  her  self*  withall. 

And  eke  the  knight  at  once  she  did  betray  ; 

But  most  the  knight,  whom  she  with  gutkfull  call 
Did  cast  for  to  allure,  into  her  trap  u>  fall. 

Id.  Ib.  book  t.  can.  5. 

0,  who  may  not  with  gifts  and  words  be  tempted  I 
Sith  whieh  she  hath  me  ever  since  abhurd, 

And  to  my  foe  hath  guilefully  consented  ! 

Ay  me,  that  ever  guylt  in  women  was  invented  ! 

Id.  Ib.  can.  1 1. 

Thus  wretchedly  (lo!)  this pm/rnwow  dyde, 

And  Joaathas  with  jewela  thr#o, 

No  longer  there  thought  to  abide, 

But  home  Ut  the  empresse  hi*  mother  hasteth  he. 

Browne.  The  ShcphcartT  t Pipe,  eclogue  i 
Yet  that  his  guilt  the  greater  may  appear*. 

And  more  my  gretious  mrrey  by  this  wife, 

I will  awhile  with  his  first  folly  bear*. 

Till  thou  have  tride  again*,  and  tempted  him  more  near*. 

Spemer.  Faerie  Queene,  book  v.  can.  5. 
Whose  manly  hands  imbrued  in  gmltu  blood 
Had  never  been*,  ne  ever  by  hia  might 
Had  thrown*  to  ground  the  unregarded  right. 

Id.  Jb.  book  L can.  7. 
The  satire  should  be  like  the  porcupine, 

That  shoots  sharp  quits  out  in  each  angry  line, 

And  wounds  the  blushing  cheek r,  and  fiery  eye, 

Of  him  that  heara,  and  rvadeth  guiltily. 

Hall.  Satire  3.  book  r 


Aod  tunie  myue  eyes  that  they  uo  more  behold*, 

Such  guyirfull  ma/kes  at  seemc  more  than  they  be, 

Gascoigne.  Hearbes . IVoodmastihip. 

Aod  in  the  mean  time,  contrary  to  the  mind  of  God,  ye  dcalc 
guilefully  w*  your  neighbour,  A retieue  not  the  nedic,  but  enuic  A 
f retch  at  the,  which  bauc  more  wealth  then  yoarrtclues,  £ the  weak* 
ye  oppress*.  UdaU.  Istke,  ch.  xi. 


me  serpent  teaches  us  where  to  strike  him,  by  hia  so  warilv  and 
guiltily  defending  hu  head. 

Taylor.  On  Original  Sin,  fol.  910. 
The  cause  whereof  was  secret  foare,  which  took*  heart  and  con. 

jff »{"■  4"d  *•«*?“*  of  th*'f  (eArr> tn  p<iw 

diat  they  all  bad  offered  God  such  apparent  wrongs  as  were  not  par- 
donable, Hooker.  Ecclewatitoal  Polity,  book  v.  sec.  7 1 
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Gl'ILB. 


But  all  the  floors  (too  filthy  to  he  told) 

With  blood  of guilt /cue  ubM,  ami  inooceatt  trew. 

Which  there  vrere  •Jaine,  as  slieepe  out  of  the  fold, 

Defiled  was. 

Spnurr.  Faerie  Queme,  booh  i.  can.  8. 

She,  not  with  an  unshaken  magnanimity,  wherewith  Pyrodes 
weighed,  and  despised  death,  hut,  with  an  innocent  gmlt/rosneu, 
not  knowing  why  abe  should  fear  to  deliver  her  unstained  soul  to  God. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  booh  iv. 

Doer.  Then  we  lire  indeed. 

When  we  can  goe  to  rest  without  alarm 
Given  every  minute  to  a guilt* tek  conscience 
To  keep  us  waking,  and  rise  in  ihe  morning 
Secure  in  being  innocent. 

Brown**/  and  Fletcher.  The  Cmrtom  9/ the  Count rey,  act  is. 


I ago.  Cassio,  my  lord  ? No  sure,  I cannot  thinke  it 
That  he  would  steal  away  so  guilty-like, 


Seeing  your  coraming. 

Shaktpeare. 


Otheilo,  fol.  323. 


Not  more  aghast  the  matrons  of  renown, 

When  tyrant  Nero  burnt  th'  imperial  town, 

Shriek’d  for  the  downfal  in  a doleful  cry, 

For  which  their  gudtUtt  lord*  were  doom'd  to  die. 

Dry  dm.  The  Cock  and  the  Hue, 

An  involuntary  act,  aa  it  has  no  claim  to  merit,  so  neither  can  it 
induce  any  guilt : the  concurrence  of  the  will,  when  it  has  its  choice 
either  to  do  or  to  avoid  the  fact  in  question,  being  the  only  thing  that 
renders  human  actions  either  praiseworthy  or  culpable. 

BtackU>r*e.  Cummenlariea,  book  iv.  ch.  ii. 
They  invented  a considerable  number  of  methods  of  purgation  or 
trial,  to  preserve  innocence  from  the  danger  of  falre  witnesses,  and  ill 
consequence  of  a notion  that  God  would  always  interpose  miraculously 
to  vindicate  the  guiltless.  id.  Ib.  ch.  xxvii. 

One  cannot  but  be  astonished  at  the  folly  and  impiety  of  pro- 
nouncing a man  guilty,  unless  he  was  cleared  by  a miracle;  and  of 
expecting  that  all  the  power*  of  Nature  should  be  suspeoded,  by  an 
immediate  interposition  of  Providence  to  save  the  innocent,  whenever 
it  was  presumptuously  required. 

Blacksto ne.  Commentaries,  book  iv.  eh.  ii. 


GUILE. 

GUINEA. 


Britain,  by  thee  we  fell,  ungrateful  isle ! 

Not  by  thy  valour,  but  superior  guile. 

Swift.  On  the  drying  up  of  St.  Patnck't  Well. 

Both  hosts  perceiv’d  her,  and  thro'  horse  and  man 
The  dewy  sweat  of  sudden  horrour  ran  : 

Though  her  stern  face  relax'd  into  a smile, 

Halys  she  shows,  to  carry  on  the  guile. 

Isewns.  Thebaid  of  Statute,  book  ix. 

But  sure  it  is,  was  ne’er  a subtler  band 
Than  these  same  guileful  angel-seeming  sorights, 

Who  thus  in  dreams,  voluptuous,  soft,  and  bland, 

Pour'd  all  tb'  Arabian  heaven  upon  her  nights, 

And  bless* d them  oft  besides  with  more  refin'd  delights. 

Thornton.  Cattle  of  Indolence,  can.  1 . 

— — ■ ■■■—■■  And  the  plain  ox, 

That  harmless,  honest,  guileless  animal, 

In  what  has  he  offended  ? Id.  Spring. 

They  lov'd  : but  such  their  guilelett  passion  was, 

A*  in  the  dawn  of  time  inform'd  the  heart 
Of  innocence  and  undiswinbling  truth. 

Id.  Summer. 

Is  some  brave  friend,  who*,  men  but  little  known, 

Deems  ev’re  heart  as  honest  a*  his  own, 

And,  free  himself,  in  others  fears  no  guile, 

To  be  ensnar’d  and  ruin’d  with  a smile  1 

Churchill.  The  Candidate. 

But  he  whose  cheeks  with  youth  immortal  shone. 

The  God  whose  wondrous  birth  two  mothers  own, 

Whore  rage  had  still  the  wandering  fleet  annoy’d, 

Now  in  the  town  his  gutleful  rage  employ'd. 

Mickle.  The  feuiad,  book  ii. 

First,  never  in  any  case  to  act  contrary  to  the  perswasion  and 
conviction  of  our  conscience.  For  that  certainty  i*  a great  sin,  and 
that  which  property  offend*  the  conscience  and  renders  us  guilty ; 
guilt  being  nothing  else  but  trouble  arising  m our  minds,  from  a con- 
sciousness of  having  done  contrary  to  what  we  are  verily  tierswaded 
wav  our  duty  : and  though  perhaps  this  perswasion  is  not  always  well 
grounded,  yet  the  guilt  is  the  same  10  long  as  the  perswasion  conti- 
nues; because  every  man’s  conscience  is  a kind  of  God  to  him,  and 
accureth  or  absolves  him  according  to  the  prevent  perswasion  of  it. 

TMotson.  Sermon  3b. 

Of  those  let  him  the  guilty  roll  commence, 

Who  ha*  betray’d  a master  and  a prince. 

Dryden.  Suum  Cuique. 

For  my  port,  when!  consider  the  apostle’s  commsaf,  u Be  ye 
angry,  and  sin  not,”  I cannot  but  apprehend,  that  when  our  passions 
swell  into  excess,  they  are  indeed  contaminated  by  the  guiltiness  of 
their  productions,  but  confer  not  on  them  a meritoriousness,  which 
themselves  want.  Boyle.  Against  Cuttomary  Swearing. 

Argument*  against  Christianity,  be  they  serious  or  ludicrous, 
are  indifferently  (not  always  in  the  same  degree,  or  with  the  same 
guiltiness)  attempts  to  subvert  Christianity,  and  are  consequently  tu 
be  punished,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  malignity,  one  as  well  as 
the  other. 

Waterland.  Defence  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Davuts. 


GUILLQTINE,  an  instrument  for  the  infliction  of 
capital  punishment,  proposed  to  the  National  Assembly 
of  France  by  a physician  of  Lyons,  from  whom  it  re- 
ceived its  name.  M.  Guillotine  was  rewarded  with  a 
donation  of  2000  livres,  and  his  project  was  adopted  by 
a decree  of  the  20th  of  March,  1792.  It  appears  to  be 
very  similar  in  construction  to  the  Maiden  formerly  used 
at  Halifux,  in  Yorkshire.  Evelyn  (JVfflOtrt,  vol.  i.  p. 
170)  states  that  he  saw  an  instrument  oT  destruction  in 
use  at  Naples,  which  he  calls  " a frame,  like  ours  at 
Halifax.'*  Guillotine,  as  a verb,  is  of  common  use,  ill 
spoken  language  especially. 

GUI'NEA,  n The  gold  coin  so  called,  be- 

Gui'nea-dropper,  ! cause  first  coined  of  the  gold 

Gui'nea-hen,  [brought  from  the  Guinea  coast. 

Gui'nea-pio.  J The  fowl ; because  found  and 
introduced  from  Guinea. 

Guinea  pig.  The  Cavia  Cobat/a  in  Zoology. 

Th'  Ionian  god-wit,  oof  the  Giuny-hm 
Could  not  goe  down*  my  belly  then 
Mure  sweet  than  olives,  that  newgatber’d  be 
From  fattest  branches  of  the  tree. 

Ben  Jonton.  The  Vnderumd.  The  Praitct  of  a Countrey  Life. 

Aod  he  now  swore,  upon  hit  own  knowledge,  that  both  Coleman  and 
Waketnan  were  in  the  plot ; that  Coleman  had  given  eighty  guineas 
to  four  ruffian*,  that  went  lo  Windsor  last  summer,  to  stab  the  king 
Burnet . Own  Tunes,  Anno  1678. 
Who  can  the  various  city  fraud*  recite. 

With  alt  the  petty  rapines  o>f  the  night  ? 

Who  now  the  guinea -dropper’ s bait  regard*. 

Trick’d  by  the  sharper’s  dice,  or  jugglm’s  card*  ? 

Gay.  Tm*a,  book  itL  ’ 

The  natives  of  those  island*  call  (them)  Gal  lent  Pintada,  or  the 
painted  hen  ; but  in  Jamaica,  where  I have  seen  also  tfft»w  birds  iu 
the  dry  Savannahs  and  woods,  (for  they  love  to  run  about  in  such 
places,)  they  are  called  Guinea  hens. 

Dam  pier.  Voyage.  Anno  1G99. 

There  were  driven  off  at  last  by  a lap-dog,  who  was  succeeded  by 
a Guinea  pig,  a squirrel,  and  a monkey. 

Guardian.  No.  10C. 

In  the  market,  however,  one-aod-twenty  shilling*  of  thi*  degraded 
silver  coin  are  still  considered  a»  worth  a guinea  of  this  excellent  gold 
coin.  Smith.  Wealth  of  A’afion*,  book  i.  ch.  v. 

The  English  Guinea  was  first  coined  in  1663  from 
the  gold  imjiorted  by  the  new  Company  established  to 
trade  with  the  Country,  which  gave  rise  lo  its  name. 
(Anderson,  Hist,  of  Commerce,  ii.  526.)  Fifty  thousand 
were  coined  at  the  first  issue.  The  Royal  African  Com- 
pany had  the  privilege  of  coining;  and  such  money  as 
they  issued  bore  an  elephant,  (Stow,  .Surrey  of  London , 
book  v.  p.  269,  Ed.  1720,)  some  with  a castle  and 
some  without,  and  this  continued  till  the  reign  of 
George  I.  The  pieces  are  rare.  (Snelly,  View  of  the 
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GUINEA.  Gold  Coin,  29.)  It  was  at  first  valued  at  20#.,  but  by 
■ v— tacit  consent  it  never  went  for  less  than  21#:;  in  1696 
it  rose  to  30*  ; but.  in  the  year  1717,  in  consequence  of 
the  scarcity  of  silver,  it  was  rated  at  21*.  6 d.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  on  being  consulted  by  the  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury. advised  its  reduction  to  21#.  litis  was  done  by 
an  Address  of  the  Commons  to  the  Crown,  and  such  has 
continued  to  be  its  standard  value  ever  since,  although 
so  late  as  the  year  1810,  Guineas  were  clandestinely 


transmitted  to  France  at  a price  of  27#.  each.  In  the  GUINEA, 
reign  of  George  1.,  and  afterwards  in  1761,  Quarter*—--  • — 
Guineas,  or  gold  pieces  at  5#.  3rf..  were  coined  ; but,  HawlUad*. 
from  the  smallness  of  their  size,  they  were  found  incon- 
venient, and  discontinued  after  a few  years.  Charles  II. 
also  issued  Half  Guineas,  Double  Guineas,  and  Five 
Guinea  pieces,  which,  though  the  last  two  are  not  in 
common  circulation,  have  been  struck  in  every'  reign 
since.  (Pinkerton,  Essay  on  Medals,  sect.  19.) 


GUINEA. 


None  sod  GUINEA,  (Gim*,)  a name  borrowed,  as  De  Burros* 
extent.  supposes  with  u great  appearance  of  truth,  from  Jennk, 
or  Jennt,  on  the  Niger,  was  given  by  the  Portuguese 
in  the  15th  Century  to  the  newly  discovered  Countries 
on  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa ; and,  being  added  to 
the  other  titles  of  their  King,  was  soon  know  n through- 
out Europe  as  the  name  of  that  wealthy  tract  where 
gold  wus  found  in  the  greatest  abundance.  The  term 
was  subsequently  restricted  to  the  Maritime  Countries 
lying  between  Cape  Mount  (Cabo  Monte)  and  the 
River  Gaboon  (Rio  de  Gallon.)  By  some  writers,  the 
little  Rio  da  Lagria,  separating  the  Slave  Coast  from 
Benin,  or  the  Rio  da  Volta,  at  the  Eastern  extremity 
of  the  Gold  Coast,  is  made  the  boundary  of  Guinea. 
Others  again  comprehend  under  that  name  all  the 
Countries  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  on  the  Western 
coast  of  Africa;  whence  they  speak  of  North,  Middle, 
and  South  Guinea.  In  its  present  acceptation  it  is 
usually  confined  to  the  coast  between  Capa  Mount  and 
the  Volta ; the  Countries  therefore  contained  within 
those  limits,  are  the  tracts  which  will  be  here  described. 
CaptMounu  Cape  Mount,  (from  the  Portuguese  name  Cabo  de 
Monte,)  in  7°  41/  North,  is  called  Wakh-kingo  by 
the  natives,  and  is  described  by  Wadstrum  as  a lovely 
spot,  abundantly  supplied  with  springs  and  brooks,  and 
presenting  all  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  which  a 
fertile  and  well  watered  soil  never  fails  to  produce  under 


• The  whcle  pawage  t«  »o  curious,  that  we  venture  to  transcribe  it. 
After  having  mentioned  Tungubutft,  (Tombuktu.)  " three  league* 
distant  from  the  River  Canagft,'’  (Ihe  Senegal,  long  supposed  to  b« 
one  of  the  arm*  of  the  Niger,)  as  the  principal  City  oa  that  river,  and 
the  great  mart  for  gold  from  the  Province  of  Mendings,  De  Barron 
{Aha  I.  iiL  8.  tom.  L p 220)  aikls,  /•'  am  concorriam  a oufra  Ctdade, 
tfut  ettd  mat  eorrmtrt  dettr  rw  c ha  made  Gennd,  a qmal  e»»  outro  tempo 
era  mats  eetet/re  if  me  TtmgmbmtM  ; e ok  que  eUa  deter  nr, me  no  Rryno,  om 
qmr  o Rryno  o dettr  a eiia,  dtiqtii  tr  ckama  ncerva  de  mil  loda  aqmetia 
rt yido  de  Canada  pvr  diante  Out  at,  potto  qmr  enter  at  Meg  rat  hunt 
the  chamum  Grunt,  omt.  at  Junnp,  r #Wn>i  Gemy.  E cmno  rtfd 
mail  Occident  id  qne  Tunymbmtm,  grraimmlr  mnmmam  a etta  oa  pdroi, 
qmr  Ike  ado  m ait  vtzmhvt ; nan  cwn  at  (^arng'dret,  Fmllot , Jaiofot, 
Asane get,  Hrt&axyt,  Tiyitraryt,  l.uddnyat.  da  mtlo  dot  quart  per 
Old  do  CatteUo  de  Argtiim,  e de  todn  aque/Ja  co ha  vat  ha  v omro  a 
ttottat  m dot.  e ow  trot  povot  do  interior  de  Aland,  ny  a arudtam  ao  ret > 
gale  de  Cantor,  a qme  ran  o«  nuuot  natiot  per  o Rio  (i  ant  tea." 
u The  (traders)  resorted  also  to  another  City  on  the  course  of  tint 
River,  which  was  called  Jenna,  and  au,  in  farrarr  times,  more  fre- 

umted  than  Timbuktu ; and  whether  it  gave  its  name  to  the  King- 
om,  or  Ole  Kingdom  ga\e  its  name  to  it,  from  thence  all  that  country, 
from  the  Senegal  forwards,  it  called  by  u«  Guinea,  (Guinl,)  although 
tome  anu>n-  the  Negroes  call  it  Jenna,  some  Jinni,  and  others  Jenni. 
And,  as  it  it  more  to  the  West  than  Tombukl6,  thr  nearest  nations 
generally  retort  timber  : a*,  for  example,  the  Sarahwolcs,  (Servawool- 
lies.)  Fulan,  Jaluis,  Sanhajali*,  Ueriibish,  Tigoraris,  and  laiddaya*, 
through  whose  hands  gold  came  to  tu  by  the  way  of  the  castle  of 
Arguim.  and  from  all  that  coast : and  other  nations  from  the  interior 
of  Manainga  repaired  to  the  mart  of  Cantor,  to  which  our  ships  go,  by 
the  River  Gambea.’* 


a tropical  sun.  At  a distance  it  has  the  appearance  of 
an  island,  being  an  insulated  mountain,  which  forms  a 
Peninsula,  stretching  from  East  South-East  to  West 
North-West,  ond  has  two  fine  bays  on  its  Western  side. 

About  60  geographical  miles  further  South,  ill  6°  18'  16'’ 

North,  and  It)3  34'  13*  West,  is  Cape  Mesurado,  Cape  Ncso- 
(Modcrate  Cape,)  presenting  a perpendicular  face  ofrada. 
some  height  to  the  sea,  and  a fruitful  declivity  towurds 
the  interior.  At  its  foot,  a river,  said  to  come  from  a 
great  distance  in  the  interior,  flows  into  the  sea.  The 
natives  of  this  part  of  the  coast  are  described  as  poor, 
but  brave,  honest,  and  industrious.  Ponta  das  Bax  As, 

(BustiA  Point,)  near  the  Rio  Sestos,  in  b°  40'  North, 
is  the  only  headland  between  Mcsurado  and  Cape 
Palmas,  (Cabo  das  Palmas,)  the  Southernmost  point 
in  this  part  of  I he  coast. 

In  tiie  latter  half  of  the  XVIIlh  century  this  coast  was 
visited  by  u Dutch  navigator,  named  Samuel  Blomert ; 
from  whose  papers,  communicated  to  him  by  the  cele- 
brated Isaac  Vossius,  that  laborious  compiler.  Dapper 
extracted  the  most  complete  account  of  the  Country 
between  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Gold  Coast  yet  published. 

It  supplied  materials  to  Barliot  and  most  of  Dapper’s 
successors,  and  is  still  applicable  to  the  present  state  of 
the  Country  ; for  the  habits  of  the  natives  ure  little 
altered,  and  the  Kroomcn,  so  well  known  at  Sierra 
Leone,  are  manifestly  the  Karons  of  Dapper.  ( Afrika , 
ii.  14.)  who  were  then,  as  now,  one  of  the  most  active 
and  powerful  Tribes  on  that  shore.  The  tract  between 
Cabo  de  Monte  and  the  River  Muvahh.  or  Mafahh,  was 
called  Val  or  Vet  berkotna,  (».  e.  the  Land  of  Vat  or  Veyber- 
Vet ;)  what  lies  between  that  cape,  which  is  about  cuma. 
a mile  South-West  of  the  Mavfihh,  and  the  Magwibba,  Ma**h,  or 
or  Rio  Novo,  (New  River,)  was  called  Dauwala;  nnd 
from  the  Magwibba  to  the  Rio  dc  San  Paulo  was 
Kwoyb,  or  Koyh-berkomh,  (the  land  of  Koyk.)  Be-  Q^oja  Bur- 
yond  the  latter  river  was  Uebba,  inhabited  by  the  coma. 
Gebha-tnnnii,  or  monaa,  t.  e.  the  people  of  Gcbba. 

(Dapper,  ii.  56.)  This  district  extended  as  far  as  Caho  mwiuu. 
Mcsurado,  and  about  48  miles  East  of  Cape  Mount.  A bout 
six  or  eight  miles  West  of  the  former,  the  River  of  St. 

Paul  runs  into  the  sea  ; it  is  a small  and  shallow  stream 
navigable  only  by  boats.*  Thirty-six  or  40  miles  to  the 
East  of  Cape  Mcsurado  is  the  Rio  Juuco,  (Rush  River.)  River  Junk, 
called  also  Rio  da  Ponta,  (Point  River,)  which  has  only 
eight  feet  of  water  at  its  mouth,  and  cannot  easily  be 
navigated  in  large  boats,  (met  sloepen,)  on  account  of 
the  strong  surf  (beming.)  To  the  East  of  Cape  Me- 
nu rado  the  land,  though  little  elevated,  is  higher  than 
to  the  West,  and  is  covered  with  brushwood  : it  becomes 

• Yet  it  appear*  under  the  name  of  “ Mtrfurado  River”  in  *o«ie  of 
our  modem  itup*,  ay  one  of  the  largest  streams  in  that  part  of  Africa 
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GUINEA,  hilly  and  is  well  wooded,  at  a small  distance  from  the 
sea,  especially  on  the  South-East  side  of  the  Rio  Junco. 
The  Rio  de  S.nn  Joao  runs  into  the  sea  about  24  mi  lea 
beyond  the  Junco.  uear  a low  ]>ointt  marked  by  some 
big'll  trees.  Halfway  between  the  Junco  and  Sestos  is 
a village,  called  Tabo-kane,  and  12  miles  beyond  the 
Rio  Junco  is  Tabo-da-grh,  called  Petit  Dieppe  by  the 
French,  oil  a small  stream  bearing  the  same  name. 

The  Rio  Sestos,  24  miles  to  the  South-East  of  Petit 
Dieppe,  and  3d  from  the  Junco,  is  the  boundary  of  the 
Catuw^0**1*  ^"ra'n  Court,  which  extends  eight  miles  beyond  Cabo 
^citcri  das  Palmas,  and  derives  its  name  from  a kind  of  spice, 
Ri,er.  called  Malaguetta  pepper,  or  Granum  Parodist,  it  is 
Nalinttta  seed  of  a plant  of  the  scitamineous  tribe,  perhaps  the 
pepper.  Amomum  Granum  Parodist , though  the  plant  producing 

this  spice  does  not  appear  to  have  been  yet  described. 
Some  writers  (Provost,  Hist.  Gin.  dn  Foyages,  v.  9.  2.) 
have  doubted  whether  the  coast  really  derives  its  name 
from  this  seed  ; but  a passage  in  De  Harms  seems  to 
remove  all  hesitation  on  the  subject,  “ Conquests  and 
discoveries,"  he  says,  (1.  ii.  2.  tom.  i.  p.  145.)  “ were 
continually  made  by  the  Infante  Don  Henry  ; as,  fur  ex- 
ample, that  of  the  coast  from  w hence  the  first  malagueta 
came,  of  which,  before  this  discovery,  there  had  been  some 
in  Italy  brought  from  those  parts  of  Guinea  (Guimi)  by 
the  Moors,  who  used  to  cross  the  great  region  of  Man- 
dinga  and  the  Deserts  of  Libya,  which  they  call  £ahari, 
(SsahhrA.)  and  carry  it  to  a port  on  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  called  by  them  Mundi  Rarca,  and  corruptly  Monte 
da  Barca.  And  the  Italians,  not  knowing  the  place  of 
its  birth,  as  it  is  so  precious  a spice,  called  it  Grano 
Paradisi , which  is  the  name  it  bears  among  them."* 
Malaguetta  pepper  seems  also  to  have  been  confounded 
by  the  old  writers  with  the  Piper  JEthiopicum  of  the 
Pharmacoptnlus,  which  is  the  Hhabbez-zdem , or  Negro- 
pepper,  ( ptlful-d-suddn ,)  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  Uvaria 
Aromatica  of  Lamark.  Between  Petit  Dieppe  and  the 
Rio  Sestos  the  shore  is  full  of  rocks  and  shoals,  hut  to 
the  West  well  wooded ; and  the  stream  of  that  river  is 
so  powerful  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  row  into  it  with 
a small  boat.  The  King's  village,  where  the  lighters 
lie  at  anchor  to  trade,  is  about  12  miles  up  the  river; 
and  six  miles  to  the  East  of  it  is  the  village  of  Little 
Sestos,  near  a rock  standing  out  of  the  water.  Ponte 
das  Bax  is,  (Bashi  Point.)  from  which  a small  reef  runs 
out  into  the  sea,  is  20  miles  from  the  River  Sestos. 
Near  the  mouth  of  the  Znnwaln,  12  miles  further,  there 
Saaguin,  or  jg  a village  with  some  very  high  trees.  Bofu,  five  miles 
Biiffou1"  ^rom  Zauwaln,  Little  Setra,  two  miles  East  from  Bofu, 
Srttrakrou,  Tessa  12  miles  from  Setra,  and  Botlauwa,  arc  all  on 
or  Srttrt.  the  ascent  of  a high  land,  terminating  in  a cliff  near 
the  sea,  called  Cabo  Sind  by  the  Portuguese,  with  a 
small  river  so  named,  five  miles  South  of  Bottauwa ; and 
16  miles  to  the  East  of  Sino  is  Sanwerobu,  IB  miles  to 
the  West  of  Krau,  or  Krf,  near  a rocky  point.  The 
coast  here  runs  to  the  East  South-East,  and  South- 
East  by  East,  and  is  flat  and  shoaly.  Sixteen  miles 


Little 

Sector*. 

Pont*  da* 
B»u. 

Zanwyn, 


Holo*. 

Sino«  Hill. 
Sabrebou. 
Krouv*,  or 
Crou. 


* Semprt  home  congutrlat  e deicukrimeuto* , atri  coma  da  rotta 
donde  vrio  a primeira  MaJagurta . que  te  feu  par  o Infante  l).  Hen- 
nque,  da  quvJ  algurna  que  em  halm  ge  A aria,  antes  deute  deteuiri- 
menlo,  era  put  mAot  dot  Stourau  drttat  paries  de  Guinf,  que  atra- 
vtnavam  a grande  regiko  de  Mandtnga,  e ot  deter  let  da  Ltbya,  a que 
tUet  ehamam  C-aAara,  te  apart arrm  rm  o mar  Mediterraneo  em  hum 
pur  to  par  eileu  ckamado  Mundi  tatrea,  e eurruptmnmte  Monte  da 
Barra,  F de  Ike  o«  Ituhanae  nao  ta&erem  o lug  or  de  tea  natdmen/o, 
por  ter  etpeeutna  too  prertatay  the  rkitmArao  Grana  Paradut,  que  Ae 
name,  que  tem  enirtllet.  Da  Asia,  L ti.  2. 
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from  Krau  is  Wappu,  or  Wabbo,  where  fresh  water  GUINEA, 
can  be  got.  It  is  covered  by  an  island,  near  which 
(here  is  the  largest  rock  on  all  the  Grain  Coast,  but  it  Wappeo,  or 
is  not  very  high  above  water.  Wappti  is  followed  by  " »ppou. 
Drowln,  Great  Setra,  called  Paris  by  the  French,  12  miles  Drojwa,  or 
from  which  is  Goyawu  and  Gurwat.on  the  side  of  Cape  Drou. 
Palmas.  There  are  several  small  streams  near  these  fi,eM 
places,  especially  one  close  to  the  cape,  where  a shfp  can  • 

easily  complete  her  water.  That  headland  wbiph  lies  in  Gtmway, 
4°26'North  is  of  a considerable  height,  and  distinguished  Groai,  or  ’ 
by  three  round  eminences,  and  a grove  of  palms  on  its 
outermost  point.  Behind  it  there  is  a convenient  roud- 
stead ; and  at  Gruwa,  eight  miles  to  the  East  of  it,  the  Grova^ 
Grain  coast  terminates.  The  whole  of  it  is  full  of  shoals, 
and  of  dangerous  navigation.  Clear  and  calm  weather, 
with  Westerly  winds,  prevails  in  February,  March,  and 
April.  . ( Sprokkrl , Lcnte,  en  Gras-maand.)  For  one  Stuun*. 
half  of  May,  ( Bloti-maand, ) and  aotneiimcs  in  the  be- 
ginning of  that  month.  South  and  South-Easterly  winds 
spring  up,  accompanied  by  the  severest  trwoados  (torna- 
does) of  wind,  thunder,  lightning,  and  heavy  rain.  This 
weather  continues  through  the  whole  summer  and  au- 
tumn, vix.  in  June,  July,  August,  September,  October, 

November,  December,  to  the  end  of  January,  (en  ‘ 

Zomcrt  Hooi , Dug*/,  Her  fit,  IVyn,  Slagt,  en  Winter- 
tnuanden  lot  in  ’ tlaatst  of  vitgaan  van  Louie  nut  a rid.) 

The  worst  weather  is  when  the  sun  is  in  the  zenith,  and 
the  sky  is  more  settled  in  the  latter  part  of  the  good 
season  than  at  the  beginning,  but  no  certain  rule  can 
be  laid  dow  n.  The  natives  have  the  reputation  of  being  National 
very  treacherous,  great  thieves,  and,  in  some  places,  character 
cannibals.  The  staple  commodity  is  Malaguetta  pep- 
per, called  Wcttinzag  at  Sestos,  and  r manegita,  whence 
the  Malagucte  of  the  Portuguese,  at  Cape  Palmas. 

(Barbot,  p.  122.)  Grey  rice,  ivory,  and  Granum  Trade. 
Parodist  are  the  principal  articles  of  trade ; and  the 
chief  marts  for  the  latter  were  Krau,  Grauwai,  Wappu, 

Great  Setra,  and  Goyawu.  The  trade  in  the  old  grain 
continued  from  the  middle  of  November  to  the  be- 
ginning of  March,  but  the  new  was  first  gathered  in 
January.  The  common  rate  in  Blomert’s  time  was 
from  150  to  200  pounds  of  grain  for  one  bar  of  iron, 

[uUiaf-yzrr ,)  two  or  three  and  thirty  of  which  may 
weigh  a dozen  pounds.  The  rivers  of  St.  Paul,  Junco, 
and  St.  John  were  much  frequented  for  red-wood 
and  teeth  (ivory)  by  the  English : the  other  places  by 
the  French  and  Dutch.  The  natives  on  their  banks 
seemed  to  be  all  subject  to  one  King,  named  Tabo  Suit, 

(Tabo  Seyle,)  and  differed  little  in  their  form  of  worship  Retigioa. 
from  those  near  Cape  Mount,  but  made  more  offerings 
to  the  Devil,  prayed  to  the  dead  to  make  intercession 
for  them,  and  celebrated  the  new  moon  with  sports  and 
dances. 

From  Gruwa,  near  Cape  Paltnas,  to  Cape  Lohu  or  Tooth  Cout 
Lahu,  the  Ivory  or  Tooth  Coast,  also  called  the  Red 
Land,  from  some  red  rocks  near  it,  extends  for  about 
200  miles.  About  12  miles  from  the  cape  is  the  river 
Kavalli,  with  a high  cliff  on  its  East  side  ; about  BO  Csvdhr 
mites  further  is  Tabd-duno,  a low  point  running  ob- 
liquely into  the  sea ; 10  or  12  miles  to  the  East  of  which 
a line  of  cliffs  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea,  commences, 
near  which  is  the  village  of  Tabd  or  Tabu,  and  a road-  Tabu*, 
stead  with  anchorage  in  14  fathoms.  Pctiero,  before 
which  there  is  a rock  in  the  sea,  is  about  four  miles 
Eastward;  and  10  or  II  miles  beyond  it  is  Tahu,  12T*hou. 
miles  West  of  Berbi,  6 or  7 miles  beyond  which  is  the  Be.-by. 

Rio  dc  Sanl’Andrfe,  the  mouth  of  which  is  in  5°  & North, 
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GUINEA,  and  has  a fathom  and  a half,  or  1 1 feet  of  water,  at 
v-™" * half-flood.  On  a bight  just  beyond  it  are  the  villages 
Dromer*.  Tabatteni  and  Domera.  Beyond  the  Red  Cliffs  is 
CapaLahon.  £ape  X^nhu,  the  Eastern  extremity  of  the  Tooth  Coast. 
qwi-1im  The  Western  end  of  the  Ado  or  Kwukvva  Coast,  which 
Kotrou.  lies  between  Cape  Lahu  and  A sine,  is  Hat  and  covered 
with  wood ; Kutru,  or  Katni,  in  a bare  ravine  6 miles 
Westward,  is  the  first  village.  Nearly  20  miles  beyond 
Jw.kl.*hda.  the  cape  is  the  village  of  Jakk  Lahu,  and  Jakk  in 


Jaque 

Jaquc. 


Crib* 

Labuu. 


Old  and 
tie*  maps 

Compared. 


Jakko  is  20  miles  from  the  other  ; 24  miles  beyond 
which  is  a place  near  the  shore  called  by  sailors  the 
Bottomless  Pit,  (rfc  put  zornler  proud ;)  and  12  miles, 
or  thereabouts,  beyond  it,  a small  river,  from  the  East, 
runs  into  the  sea.  Korhi  Lahu,  where  there  is  very 
deep  water  near  the  shore,  is  about  64  miles  East  of 
the  cape,  and  52  miles  West  of  Assiu,  or  Assimfe,  at 
which  place  the  Gold  Coast  begins. 

On  comparing  the  modern  maps  of  Africa  with  that  of 
D’Anville,  many  discrepancies  appear,  some  of  which 
are  difficult  to  reconcile.  This  has  been,  probably,  occa- 
sioned by  undue  reliance  on  the  authority  of  the  masters 
of  trading  vessels,  who  seldom  have  leisure,  and  arc  fre- 
quently ill  qualified,  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  the  Geo- 
graphy of  the  coasts  they  visit.  The  principal  differences 
are  these:  the  Mavah  (Mavali  by  error  of  the  engraver)  is 
called  Cape  Mount  River;  St.  Paul’s  River  is  named 
Mesurada,  while  the  Mesurado  River  of  the  American 
Colonists  is  a small  stream  joining  it,  near  its  mouth ; 
Pequenino  and  Grande  Basil,  with  rivers  adjoining, 
occur  between  the  Junco  and  Seatos;  Barbara  comes 
just  above  Setra  Km  ; Rio  de  San  Pedro,  near  Tabu, 
is  not  found  in  D'Anville ; and  Drmvin.  near  St.  An- 
drew’s River,  is  omitted  in  the  English  maps.  Beyond 
that  river,  the  Rio  Fresco  (Cool  River)  and  Rio  Negro 
(Black  River)  occur,  while  D'Anville  has  only  the  Rio 
de  Lagos,  (Lake  River;)  and,  according  to  him,  the 
Costa  and  Assinee  of  the  English  map  are  merely  arms 
of  the  SoeTro  da  Costa  ; to  the  West  of  which  Peque- 
nino and  Grande  Bussam  and  Gamu  were  not  known 
to  him.  These  differences  are  sufficient  to  show  how 
imperfectly  that  great  Geographer  was  informed  with 
regard  to  this  coast,  and  how  much  yet  remains  to  he 
explored,  even  on  the  outline  of  this  part  of  Africa. 

The  Country  near  Cape  Mount  was  anciently  inha- 
bited by  the  Vat,  or  Fal,  and  Pwi  Tribes,  who  were 
Karon*,  nearly  rooted  out  by  the  Karus  or  Karaus,  and  Folgias 
Kwoaw*.  or  Folhias.*  (Fulas?)  The  latter  having  suffered  very 
greatly  from  the  persevering  hostility  of  the  former, 
consulted  a renowned  conjuror  named  Yakdmo,  who 
advised  them  lo  throw  boiled  and  scaly  fishes  into  a 
brook  held  sacred  by  the  Kartis,  who  never  eat  fish 
which  have  scales.  The  pollution  of  the  sacred  brook, 
as  the  soothsayer  foretold,  set  the  Kartia  by  the  ears 
together,  and  produced  such  a schism  among  them,  that 
the  Folhias  ventured  to  attack,  and  succeeded  in  sub- 
duing them ; so  that  Floni-kerri,  son  of  their  Chief 
Sokwalla,  submitted,  with  the  remainder  of  his  people, 
to  the  victors.  Flanslr,  King  of  the  Folhia,  also  married 
Mowolla,  Floni-kerri’s  sister ; and,  having  made  his 
brother-in-law  commander  of  his  army,  sent  against 
the  Kw&b  nation  on  the  Rio  Sesios,  whom  he  speedily 
vanquished.  In  the  mean  time  Mendimo,  King  of 
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Manu,  to  whom  the  Folhias  were  subjected,  died  ; GUINEA, 
and  Manimasxah,  or  Manimassakh,  brother  of  the  de- 
ceased,  being  suspected  of  having  poisoned  him,  was 
obliged  to  clear  himself  by  drinking  Kwoni  water,  t.t  Quonybark. 
an  infusion  of  Kwoni  bark.  Having  drunk  the  water 
without  injury,  and  thus  cleared  himself,  yet  finding 
that  he  was  still  suspected,  he  withdrew  to  U e Galas 
who  lived  a little  to  the  North  of  the  Folhias,  and  w as 
chosen  their  Chief ; but  they  soon  turned  refractory ; 
he  therefore  obtained  assistance  from  hi*  brother-in- 
law  Flanslr,  and,  by  the  aid  of  his  General  Floni-kerri, 
reduced  them  to  obedience.  Soon  afterwards  Flanslr 
gave  the  Val-monu,  or  land  of  the  Vai,  near  Cape 
Mount,  as  a feudal  territory  to  the  victorious  General. 

The  Vat,  or  VeT,  were  not  reduced  without  difficulty; 
and  it  was  at  Kwolu,  or  Kolu,  or  the  Plizdkh,  near  Guri-  Qoolou 
killi,  a little  to  the  East  of  Tombi,  that  Floni-kerri  mude  Plyxoy*. 
a treaty  with  them,  on  their  submission.  Fowls  were  Gotnk‘|ly. 
killed,  the  parties  sprinkled  with  their  blood,  their  flesh 
eaten,  and  their  bones  kept  as  a memorial  of  the  cove- 
nant. After  the  death  of  Floni-kerri,  with  whom  six 
Gala  prisoners  were  buried  at  his  strong  hold  Kwolu, 
his  brother  and  successor  Zillimangwa  subdued  the  Zylly- 
Pwis  and  Kwoyks,  or  Koyas,  on  the  Magwibba,  or  Rio  * 

Novo,  and  the  Killigos,  or  Kwilligas,  on  the  Makwal-  S0'1.11 
bari,  or  Rio  das  Galinhas,  (Poultry  River.)  llis  son 
Flanslr  II.  conquered  Sierra  Leone  (Serra  Lioa) 
and  the  rest  of  Bdlamberra,  and  from  one  of  his  Bolmberr*. 
Chieftains  the  Rio  da  Palma  received  the  name  of  Sel-  w 

hula,  or  Scrbura,  (Sherbro,)  by  which  it  is  best  known. 

Falmiihh,  or  Falnid  of  Dogd,  a district  of  the  Kingdom 
oflloudd.who  had  been  made  bead  man  of  Sierra  Leone, 
conquered  by  his  master,  was  also  driven  out  by  Flam-  Flamtoere. 
biir,  son  of  Flanslr  II.,  who  was  thence  called  Dogd 
Falmdhh  Yotidd  Md,  i.  e.  the  Expcller  of  Dogd  Fal- 
niahh.  Flansir,  the  father  of  Flainbur,  almost  extir- 
pated the  Gebba-mouu,  near  Ca]ie  Mesurado,  iu  const*-  Gebbe- 
qucnce  of  their  rebelling  against  him,  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  Mass&kh,  an  island  in  a lake  formed  by  the 
River  Plizdkh.  Both  father  and  son  were  living  in  the 
middle  of  the  XVJIth  century. 

At  that  period  there  were  four  Negro  Towns  on  the  CapeMount 
Rio  Novo,  or  Magwibba, (called  Cape  Mount'  in  modem  R**tr. 
maps.)  Yegwongu,  six  miles  from  its  mouth  on  the  East 
side.  Fakho,  or  Fashd,  («.  e.  I exjiect  death,)  near  its 
mouth  oil  the  West  side.  Figgia,  (Filna,  or  Figja,)  the 
residence  of  Figgi,  a brother  of  Flamhur,  six  miles  up 
on  that  side;  four  miles  farther  on  the  West  side  was 
Katninagureya,  and  a mile  and  a half  further  Ycrbuf- 
faya,  occupied  by  the  remains  of  the  Kwdy&s,  and  one 
of  the  largest  village**  on  the  river.  On  the  East  side 
was  a new  village  built  by  Flamhur,  Yera-ballisa, 
belonging  to  the  King's  eldest  son,  and  Davarauga 
nearer  to  the  sea.  On  the  shore,  between  the  Magwibba 
and  Mavalih,  there  were  some  villages  inhabited  by 
salt-makers.  Tom-vci,  or  Tomvei, (Tombi  in  D' Anville's 
map,)  was  watered  by  the  Plizdgh,  or  Plizlikh,  and  lay 
to  the  North-East  of  the  cape.  To  the  West  of  it  was 
the  Mcndkh,  or  Menosh,  (Monos  in  D'Anville,)  also 
called  Rio  Aguado,  on  a branch  of  which  were  Faly- 
h am  may  a and  Fiona  i-Seggaya. 

The  Tribes  established  near  the  sources  of  the  Native 
Tribe*. 


* Tb*  orthography  of  Btomert  is,  probably,  Dutch  ; but  in  some 
word*  be  arein*  to  hate  adopted  the  Portuguese  system,  according 
to  which,  the  name  of  this  people  will  be  Folja { according  lo  the 
Dutch,  it  muat  be  Folghiaor  Folbi*. 


• On  the  relative  poaitim  ami  nomenclature  of  these  river*,  there 
it  a great  discordance  in  the  best  maps.  D'Anville  'ias  reversed 
the  order  asrignrd  to  them  by  Dapper,  on  the  authority  of  Ulomcrt, 
who  is  followed  by  BtrboL 
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GUINEA-  Mavihh,  about  100  miles  from  the  coast,  were  the 
Gnla-vaT.  a mixture  of  Galas  and  Vni ; the  former 
having  been  driven  from  their  Country  by  the  Hondds, 
and  taken  refuge  among  the  Vai.  Beyond  a large  forest, 
eight  or  ten  days' journey  across,  were  the  Gala,  subjects 
to  the  King  of  Manau,  or  Mam'i.  To  the  North-East 
of  the  Gala-Vei,  ou  the  other  side  of  an  uninhabited 
tract,  was  Hondri,  a district  of  which  was  called  Dogd. 
Near  the  Ilondd-monau,  or  people  of  Uond6,  was  n 
Tribe  of  KwoyAs,  called  the  Kdnda-Rwovas,  i.  e.  the 
High  KwovAs,  whose  tongue  differed  from  that^if  the 
maritime  kwoy&s,  as  the  Low  docs  from  the  High 
Dutch.  The  Kingdoms  of  Folghia  (Folhia,  or  Folja) 
and  Manau,  which  last  exercised  a sovereign  autho- 
rity  over  almost  all  the  rest,  lay  on  two  small  rivers, 
the  Rio  Junco  and  Arvoredo,  (Grove  River;)  Folhia  to 
the  North-East  of  the  former  of  those  rivers.  Both  flow 
into  the  sea  40  miles  South  of  Cape  Mesurado ; and 
they  are  the  common  boundary  of  these  two  States,  as 
the  River  St  Paul*  separates  Val  and  Kwoy6  from 
Gehba.  The  Karus,  or  Karaus,  also  lived  near  the 
, same  river,  40  or  50  miles  inland,  before  they  were 

conquered  by  the  Folhias,  and  established  as  their 
vassals,  in  the  territory  of  the  Kwoyis.  Tile  Sovereign 
of  Manau  was  supreme ; and  the  Kwoyas  were  vassals 
of  his  vassals  the  Folhias.  (Dapper,  p.  42.)  Hondd 
appears  to  have  been  a federal  State,  like  those  near 
the  Senegal. 

Glurartw  The  Kwoyfis  were  entirely  devoted  to  husbandry, 
■ndewtom.  anj  very  observant  of  the  rights  of  the  cultivator;  but 
all  the  field-work  was  done  by  the  women,  while  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  building  were  the  employments  of  the 
imii  Rice  and  millet  (Sorghum)  were  the  common 
grain,  and  the  King  had  a claim  to  a part  of  all  the 
produce.  The  best  of  every  thing  was  also  set  apart 
as  an  offering  to  Belli,  their  Divinity,  and  supposed  to 
be  consumed  by  the  Yannfinen,  or  departed  Spirits. 
Their  houses  and  villages  were  circular,  surrounded 
by  trees  well  fortified  by  a strong  fence  of  Bnngula, 
t.  r.  branches  oftheTomb’i  Wine-tree,  (Palm?)  closely 
bound  together  by  rattans,  (roW/age/i.)  The  four  gates, 
each  at  the  end  of  a bastion,  (koberi,)  were  guarded  by 
movable  huts  raised  on  posts  15  or  16  feet  high;  and 
sharp-shooters  (wine  srh ietrrn ) were  stationed  in  them. 
There  was  an  open  place  in  the  middle  of  the  Town  ; 
cross  streets  from  gate  to  gate,  and  a circular  road  out 
and  inside  of  the  enclosure.  A place  thus  fortified  whs 
called  Sanshdhh ; an  open,  unprotected  village  Fonfe- 
rdhh.  Beef,  and  fish  furnished  with  scales,  were 
strictly  forbidden  food  to  the  Karus,  and  carefully 
avoided  by  them.  Incontinence,  drunkenness,  and 
revenge,  their  principal  vices,  were  comi*nsated  by  hos- 
pitality, kind-heartedness,  and  generosity  ; and,  though 
addicted  to  thieving  umong  strangers,  they  were  strictly 
honest  among  themselves.  By  the  term  Sawahh,  or 
Sdahh,  which  signified  **  evil,  they  expressed  •*  the 
Evil  Spirit,"  or  “ melancholy."  and  “ melancholy  mad- 
ness,” a disease  apparently  common  among  them  ; per- 
sons afflicted  with  it  were  called  Suahh-rnonu , and 
considered  as  witches  or  sorcerers.  Other  kinds  of 
conjurors,  who  did  injury  by  the  evil  eye,  were  called 
Smmrt*,  and  their  craft  was  termed  Piili , or  Belli.  A 
cobweb,  stuck  through  the  eye  of  a needle  and  blown 
towards  the  place  where  their  enemy  dwelt,  was  sup- 


*  Probably  the  river  Mr  mi  ado  of  our  modem  maps  ; not  the  mull 

»*rr  »ic  *o  named  b theta. 


posed  to  inflict  on  him  a deadly  injury,  unless  he  were  GUINEA, 
protected  by  some  potent  herbs.  As  woods  and  solitary 
places  were  believed  to  be  the  abode  of  the  Evil  Spirit, 
they  were  carefully  avoided,  unless  they  could  be  tra- 
versed in  company. 

Their  wives  were  earned  either  by  labour  or  gifts ; Marriage* 
if  poor,  the  lover  worked  three  or  four  years  for  the 
woman  whom  he  was  courting,  building  a house  for  her, 
tapping  her  wine-palms,  or  taking  charge  of  her  rice- 
fields  ; if  rich,  the  girl  was  brought  to  his  house  by  her 
friends,  and  all  sorts  of  good  eatables  and  drinkables 
set  before  her,  which,  if  she  had  any  regard  for  her  cha- 
racter, she  refused  for  the  first  three  nights.  The  espou- 
sals were  then  considered  as  concluded,  and  10  or  12 
days  afterwards  she  demanded  her  bridal  present  or 
dowry;  tit.  1.  Kola,  or  Toglau , t.  e.  something  at 
huud  ; 2.  Yafing.  something  foreign  and  rare ; and  3. 

Lejing,  a vessel  to  keep  them  in : she  then  returned  to  her 
friends,  and  remained  with  them  till  the  fruit  of  her  inter- 
course with  her  lover  appeared.  It  was  taken  care  of  by 
the  father,  if  a boy  ; by  the  mother,  if  a girl  ; and,  if  the 
man  were  still  disposed  to  marry  her,  he  seut  presents 
to  her  parents,  who,  if  she  consented,  received  them, 
and  thus  concluded  the  marriage.  The  first  wife  was 
called  Makilmdhh.  and  was  considered  as  superior  to  all 
the  rest,  for  every  man  was  allowed  us  many  wives  as 
he  could  maintain. 

The  naming  of  a boy  was  accompanied  by  a mock-  Naminc 
fight,  mid  an  harangue  addressed  to  the  infant,  laid  on  a children, 
shield  in  the  market-place  of  the  village,  exhorting  him 
to  he  valiant,  industrious,  and  hospitable,  not  to  run  after 
other  men’s  wives,  nor  let  himself  be  deceived  by  night 
or  darkness.  A feast  concluded  the  ceremony.  Usages 
somewhat  similar,  but  less  ceremonious,  accompanied 
the  naming  of  a girl,  and  women  were  the  officiators.  As 
long  as  the  women  were  suckling  their  children,  that  is 
about  a year  and  a half,  they  abstained  from  all  inter- 
course with  their  husbands.  A funeral  was  attended  by  •*- 
the  whole  family  and  neighbourhood,  and  every  one 
made  a speech  in  honour  of  the  deceased  in  his  own 
tongue ; for  besides  the  Kwoy&  language  they  could  all 
speak  the  Timni,  (Timani,)  ilondd,  Mendi,  or  Folhia, 

Gala,  and  Gehba.  (Dapper,  ii.  36.)  As  soon  as  these 
harangues  were  finished,  the  body  of  the  deceased  was 
washed,  dressed  in  his  best  clothes,  and  set  upright, 
supported  by  crutches,  with  a bow  and  arrows  in  his  hand ; 
and  his  nearest  of  kin  made  a sham-fight  with  their  bow* 
and  arrows  before  him,  ami  kneeling  down  with  their 
backs  turned  towards  him,  bent  their  bows  with  all  their 
might,  exclaiming  that  thus  would  they  have  avenged 
his  death  had  he  died  in  battle,  but  that  now  they  would 
do  all  they  could  for  his  honour  by  giving  him  a hand- 
some burial.  One  of  the  attendants  preceded  the  corpse 
to  drive  away  the  flies  ; and  the  friends  and  relations  of 
the  widow  went  into  her  hut,  to  comfort  her,  calling  out 
Bkun  e,  bkun  c,  t.  e.  “ Cease  weeping,  cease  weeping.”  ' 

Tile  corpse  was  carried  oit  a sort  of  ladder,  or  bier,  to 
the  grave,  in  some  Tombauroi , or  deserted  village,  of 
which  there  were  many  to  the  South  of  the  Pliadkh. 

It  was  there  buried  beside  its  forefathers,  in  a hole 
about  knee-deep.  If  the  deceased  were  rich,  many  of 
his  valuuble*  were  rolled  up  in  a net,  and  buried  with 
him.  Earth  was  heaped  up  over  the  grave,  and  an 
ornamented  mat  spread  upon  it;  an  iron  post  having 
been  erected  over  it  with  a cross-bar,  on  which  the 
arms  of  the  deceased  were  hung.  On  a woman’s  grave 
pots  and  pans  were  pinned  down  to  the  ground.  Soon 
n 2 
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OUtNEA.  after  the  time  of  interment,  the  grave  was  protected 
v-"-/  from  the  weather  by  a shed.  One  or  two  slaves,  male 
and  female,  were  strangled  and  buried  with  a great 
man,  to  supply  him  with  a wife  and  servant  in  the  other 
world ; this  custom,  which  was  losing  ground  in  Blo- 
mert’s  time,  (Dapper,  ii.  33,  34.)  has  not  yet  been 
abandoned.  (Mice.  Reg.  1822,  p.  413.)  The  Isle  of 
Masakh,  in  which  Flansir  resided,  was  the  burial- 
ploce  of  the  Royal  family.  Such  relations  as  were 
absent  at  the  time  of  the  funeral,  made  their  lamenta- 
tions on  their  return,  though  two  or  three  months  after- 
wards. Acquaintances,  when  they  first  met  ntiy  of  the 
family,  embraced  them,  saying.  Klau  tr,  klait  i.  e. 
**  Cease  bewailing,  cease  bewailing  ;*  before  they  made 
the  ordinary  salutalions,  or  spoke  on  indilfcrent  subjects. 
Old  friends  and  near  relations  fasted  also,  and  abstained 
from  all  indulgences,  for  ten  days  or  a month  after  the 
funeral.  If  there  were  no  sons  the  inheritance  went 
to  the  nephews,  but  the  Kings  were  always  .succeeded 
by  their  eldest  brothers. 

fUfigkm.  Their  ordeal  by  an  infusion  of  kwoni  bark  was  the  red 
water  of  the  Bullams.  described  by  Dr.  Winterbottom, 
(p.  129,  130,)  and  bearing  the  same  name  (Jewon  and 
okwon)  in  the  Buliam  andTimmatd  language*.  Their 
buys  were  circumcised  when  half  a year  old.  They 
believed  in  a Supreme  Being,  (Kawio,)  who  rewards 
and  punishes  men  in  a future  world  according  to  their 
actions  in  this,  but  directed  the  greatest  part  of  their 
devotions  to  the  depurted  Spirits  of  their  ancestors, 
(Yanndnen,  in  the  singular  Yanndhh ,)  whom  they  be- 
lieved to  be  endued  with  almost  divine  knowledge  and 
power,  and  to  act  as  their  guardian  angels.  These 
Yanndnen  were  supposed  to  inhabit  the  nearest  grove 
or  forest.  Every  village,  therefore,  had  its  consecrated 
gTove,  in  which,  from  time  to  time,  offerings  were  made 
to  the  Yanndnen , and  into  which  no  women  nor  un- 

lieJtypa&ro.  initiated  persons  were  allowed  to  enter.  Re/li-paro  was 
then  celebrated,  that  is,  the  initiated,  who  carried  the 
offerings  of  food,  &C.  into  the  wood,  died  as  they  affirmed, 
were  then  born  again,  and  received  into  the  assembly 
of  the  departed  Spirits.  Every  20  or  25  years  the 
King  ordered  u space  8 or  10  miles  in  circumference, 
to  be  cleared  in  the  middle  of  the  wood,  and  all  the 
young  men  not  bearing  the  marks  of  BeUi-pdro  (t.  e. 
cuts  or  scratches  from  the  neck  downwards  across  each 
shoulder-blade)  were  carried  there  by  force,  for  they 
all  dreaded  the  ordeal  which  they  were  to  go  through. 
A peculiar  dance  called  Killing,  and  an  indecent  song 
named  the  Belli -dong,  or  " Praise  of  BtUi were  the 
first  things  they  learnt  from  a few  old  experienced  Sag- 
gfmuJt,  i.  e,  hierophants,  who  not  only  instructed  them, 
but  received  provisions  for  them  at  the  edge  of  the  wood. 
This  course  of  initiation  lasted  four  or  live  years.  At 
the  close  of  it  they  came  out  of  the  wood  all  covered 
with  feathers,  and  wearing  caps  made  of  bark  hanging 
over  their  faces  ;*  but  after  remaining  for  a few  days 
in  separate  cabins,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Saggo- 
n&s,  they  appeared  richly  decorated  in  the  open  place  in 
the  midst  of  the  village,  and  closed  their  noviciate  by 
dancing  the  Belli  dance,  which  they  had  learnt  in  the 
wood.  Each  was  then  called  by  a new  name,  as  a sign 
of  his  new  birth,  and  presented  by  the  Saggonu  to  his 
Chief  and  family.  Initiated  persons  could  lay  an  em- 

* Tiiii  de*criptioa  nearly  agree*  with  the  figure  in  Major  firay’a 

Trawls.  copied  in  the  Missionary  Rrguler,  (1926,  p.  446,)  where  it 
ia  ob««rr«i,  that  “ these  figures  hare  a cl  use  connection  with  the 
dreaded  institution  of  Pumh." 


bargo  on  any  thing  by  consecrating  it  to  Belli-pdro,  GUINEA 
which  was  done  by  setting  a stick  in  the  ground,  w ith  a 
tuft  of  flags  or  rushes  tied  like  a besom  to  the  top  of 
it;  over  which  the  words  hukwo,  kuktoonono,  were 
repeated  thrice  by  two  or  three  persons.  These  words 
were  supposed  to  be  addressed  to  Belli,  but  nobody 
knew  what  they  meant.  Any  one  who  dared  to  disre- 
gard this  prohibition,  was  laid  in  a basket  filled  with 
thorns,  and  drugged  backwards  and  forwards  through 
the  village,  while  water  well  peppered  was  poured  iuto 
his  mouth,  eyes,  and  cars,  and  over  his  whole  body. 

The  women  had  a similar  initiation,  derived  from  a Gnolt,  ®r 
Country  called  Gdlu,  or  Gala,  whence  a woman  called 
the  Sohhtrilli  was  brought  in  order  to  kill  the  Garnur, 
nr  Vala  Zandila.  She  gave  the  young  women  assem- 
bled with  her  in  the  wood  fowls  to  eat,  and  those 
fowls  were  called  Zandilate,  " fowls  of  the  Covenant,* 
because  they  established  the  covenant  made  by  the 
women  with  her.  The  girls  were  then  stripped  stark 
naked,,  and  continued  so  for  the  three  or  four  months 
during  which  they  remuined  in  the  wood.  Their  heads 
were  next  shorn,  excision  was  performed,  and  they 
learnt  to  sing  the  Zandi,  a song  similar  to  that  learnt 
by  the  men.  They  returned  from  the  wood  much  in  the 
same  attire,  and  with  the  same  ceremonies  as  the  men, 
and  ended  by  dancing  as  Sima-diun6t,  or  Zandi^simo - 
dhin  'n  * i.  f.  children  of  the  Zdndi,  in  the  market-place. 

Their  initiation  was  complete,  and  they  were  qualified  to 
swear  by  Nu-xoggo,  i.  e.  **  the  Covenant.’' 

The  Timni,  Hondd,  Folhia,  Gala,  and  Gebha  lan- 
guages were  all  dialects  of  the  same  tongue  ; of  w hich, 
the  Folhiah  was  the  most  polished,  and,  therefore,  called 
Mendi ■ ko , i.  e.,  Lorcfs  speech.  The  natives  had  no  idea  of 
hours  or  months,  hut  distinguished  summer  and  winter, 
midnight  and  after  midnight  by  five  stars,  near  the 
Pleiades  in  the  head  of  Taurus,  which  they  compared  to 
a body,  and  called  Manya-ding,  i.  e,  " the  Lord  s child.” 

The  History  and  customs  of  these  Tribes  have  been  Liberia 
given  here  at  some  length,  as  the  work  in  which  they 
are  found  has  been  overlooked  by  modern  compilers, 
and  the  part  of  Africa  to  which  they  belong  has  acquired 
a fresh  interest  from  the  Colony  lately  established  there 
by  the  Americans  of  the  United  States.  The  antipa- 
thies and  prejudices  by  which  the  improvement  of  the 
free  Negroes  in  that  Country  is  so  cruelly  checked,  have 
long  been  a subject  of  reproach  among  those  to  whom 
Uie  Americans  are  odious,  and  of  regret  to  all  the  more 
respectable  part  of  its  people.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
release  the  American  Negroes  from  the  disabilities 
under  which  they  labour,  a Sock!}  was  formed  in  the 
latter  end  of  1816,  for  the  benevolent  purpose  of  pro- 
viding them  with  an  abode  wherein  no  invidious  distinc- 
tions could  prevail,  by  colonizing  in  Africa,  or  else- 
where, such  of  the  Free  People  of  Colour  “ resident  in 
the  United  States,  as  might  be  willing  and  adapted  to 
form  such  Colonies.*  In  February,  1820,  the  first 
vessel  was  despatched  with  82  Negroes,  and  arrived  at 
Sierra  Leone  on  the  9tti  of  March.  The  Colonists 
were  established  in  a small  Island  in  the  Sherbro  (Ser- 
bura)  River,  but  in  less  than  four  months  11  out  of  12 
white  men  who  accompanied  them  had  died.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  emigrants  were  removed  further  down  the 
coast ; an  agreement  having  been  made  with  the  Chief 
of  the  Bus&t  Tribe  on  St.  John’s  River,  near  Cape 
Mount,  for  the  purchase  of  the  requisite  land.  It  was. 


* W not  this  (be  4‘  Semo”  of  ilie  Sutui?  *>.  Wio  tec  bottom,  p.  1 37. 
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GUINEA,  however,  afterwards  {thought  expedient  to  abandon  this 
s— site,  and  the  Colonists  were  removed  from  Sierra  Leone, 
where  they  had  been  received  for  a time,  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cape  Mesurado,  in  the  beginning 
of  1822;  possession  of  the  settlement  having  been 
finally  taken  on  the  25th  of  April  in  that  year.  The 
number  of  the  settlers  was  SO  on  the  4th  of  the  follow- 
ing June,  and  on  the  8tli  of  August  50  more  arrived 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ashmun,  agent  for  the  South 
American  Government  To  his  firmness  and  prudence, 
this  infant  Colony  in  some  measure  may  t>e  said  to  owe 
its  existence ; for  in  less  than  three  months  (November, 
1622)  the  natives,  instigated  by  cupidity  and  had  faith, 
attacked  the  settlers,  and,  after  a first  repulse,  return- 
ing in  greater  numbers,  (December,  1822.)  would  pro- 
bably have  succeeded  in  massacring  them  all,  for  their 
force  consisted  of  only  28  men  and  boys,  but  for 
the  providential  arrival  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Colonial 
schooner.  Prince  Regent,  by  the  intervention  of  whose 
officers  peace  was  restored.  In  1823,  the  Colonization 
Society  gave  the  names  of  Liberia  to  the  Colony,  and 
Monrovia*  to  its  Capital ; and  it  was  again  rescued,  by 
the  timely  arrival  of  an  American  ship,  from  an  attack 
meditated  by  the  Savages,  in  the  spring  of  the  same 
year.  The  number  of  Colonists  was  only  140  in  1823, 
but  in  May,  1824,  they  amounted  to  237,  78  of  whom 
were  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Early  in  that  year  the 
Colonists  themselves  betrayed  a refractory  spirit,  but 
it  soon  subsided  ; the  laws  were  more  strictly  enforced, 
and  a voluntary  engagement  by  several  of  the  Colonists 
to  pay  a conscientious  attention  to  their  Religious  duties, 
had  a most  beneficial  effect.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
following  year,  (1825,)  much  progress  had  been  made 
in  building  and  clearing  land,  and  the  number  of  settlers 
then  amounted  to  nearly  400 : new  settlements  were 
even  formed  in  the  neigh bourhood  of  the  Colony.  In 
1820,  the  health  of  the  Colonists,  their  industry,  trade, 
and  security,  had  greatly  improved.  Two  churches, 
five  day-schools,  a vessel  of  10  tons,  a fort,  and  some 
outworks,  had  all  been  completed,  and  *'  two  well- 
disciplined  companies,  one  of  infantry,  the  other  of 
artillery,  were  ready  for  any  service  at  a moment’s 
warning."  (Mis*.  Reg.  1826,  p.  517.)  On  the  native 
Chiefs  in  the  neighbourhood,  such  had  been  the  moral 
influence  of  the  Colony,  that  “ between  Cape  Mount 
and  Trade  Town,  comprehending  a line  of  140  miles, 
not  a slave-trader,"  say*  Mr.  Ashmun,  “dared  to  ultempt 
his  guilty  traffic."  'Hie  rivers  of  St  Paul,  Sestos, 
(Young  Sestus,)  and  St  John,  might  now  be  almost 
considered  as  a part  of  the  colonial  territory.  In  1827, 
the  number  of  the  settlers  was  about  1000  ; there  were 
six  schools  well  managed  and  attended,  four  I ruling 
factories  on  the  coast  and  the  influence  of  the  Colony 
extended  from  the  Rio  das  Gallinhas  (Fowls’  River)  to 
Setra  Karu,  the  Country  of  the  Kroo-men.  The  coast  to 
the  North-West  of  Cape  Mount  was  found  to  be  occu- 
pied by  “ the  Dcy  Tribe between  thnt  cape  and  the 
Gallinhas  River  are  the  Fy . or  Vcy,  whose  numbers  are 
estimated  at  12,000.  Mohammedanism  now  prevails 
among  them ; many  of  the  customs,  therefore,  observed 
by  Rlomert  have  doubtless  been  abandoned.  The 
Bassds  (Bax&s,  i.  c.  Rush  Is  of  the  Portuguese  navi- 
gators) to  the  South-  East,  extending  to  Setra  Kru,  are 


• To  oiit  iMte,  Fretlwd,  or  Freeman'*  Land,  «nd  Monroe '«  Town, 
would  U en  more  agreeable  than  the  unclosicd  terms  Liberia 
tod  Moerom. 


connected  by  language,  manners,  and  faith,  with  all  the  GMNKA. 
intervening  Tribes ; and  in  the  present  year  (1828)  a v— 
journey  through  the  forest,  which  everywhere  forms  a 
belt  between  the  coast  and  the  interior,  has  given  birth 
to  an  intercourse  with  the  Gurrahs  (Uulas?)  and 
Kondds,  (Konde-kwdyls  ?)  occupying  a tract  only  12 
miles  from  the  sea ; by  whom  it  is  stated,  that  at  the 
distance  of  about  140  miles  from  Cape  Mesurado,  there 
are  territories,  where  agriculture  prevails,  horses  are 
common,  trade  and  manufacture*  flourish,  Arabic  is 
generally  understood,  markets  and  fairs  are  regularly 
held,  and  the  Arts  of  civilized  life  have  made  a greater 
progress  than  could  have  been  expected  in  the  interior 
of  Africa.  Making  every  allowance  for  accidental,  or 
even  intentional  exaggeration,  this  intelligence  must 
be  allowed  to  open  a fair  prospect;  and,  unless  some 
untoward  events  should  arise,  the  Colony  of  Liberia  can 
hardly  fail  to  he  the  commencement  of  a new  era  in  the 
history  of  African  civilization. 

Having  already  followed  the  coast  as  far  as  the  land  of 
the  Adas,  or  Kwa-kwys,  the  only  part  of  Guinea  which 
remains  to  be  described  is  the  Gold  Coast,  which,  pro-  Cold  Cout. 
perly  so  termed,  begins  at  the  Rio  de  Soeiro  da  Costa, 
near  lssinyi,  or  further  East  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
d’Oro,  about  20  Geographical  miles  West  from  Cape 
Apollonia,  (Punt a de  Sta.  Apollonia,)  and  ends  at  Akr6, 
comprehending  34°  44'  of  longitude,  (248  Geographical 
miles) and  lying  between  4°  and  5° 40' North  latitude. 

When  first  observed  from  the  sea,  the  whole  appears  like 
one  vast  plain,  covered  by  an  unbroken  forest,  and  backed 
by  hills,  also  covered  with  wood ; but  on  a nearer  ap- 
proach, breaks  between  the  hill*  are  discovered,  and  val- 
leys well  planted  and  cultivated  bespeak  a fertile  soil,  and 
industrious  inhabitants.  The  port  best  known  to  Euro- 
peans is  the  beach  and  adjoining  plain.  It  is  sandy, 
flinty,  and  barren,  hut  the  soil  improves  at  the  distance 
of  a few  miles  inland,  where  there  are  well-watered 
valleys  as  productive,  according  to  Mr.  Meredith, 

(Account,  p.  18,)  “as  the  Delta  of  the  Nile.’  The 
abundance  of  moisture  supplied  by  the  streams  and 
marshes  and  the  elevation  of  the  soil,  which  is  greater 
than  it  usually  is  further  North,  contribute  to  temper 
the  heat,  so  that  notwithstanding  its  latitude,  even  at 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  the  hottest  place  in  Guinea,  the 
thermometer  seldom  rises  above  93°,  (Fahrenheit’s 
scale,)  and  further  East  rarely  above  87°,  while  it  often 
sinks  below  74°.  The  seasons  are,  properly  speaking, 
only  two,  the  wet  and  dry  ; but  there  are  usually  six 
periodical  variations  of  weather.  1.  The  Harmatlan , or 
Harmantan,  from  December  to  the  end  of  January,  and 
the  Sinketn  in  July,  August,  and  September,  when  the 
sky  is  hazy,  and  peculiarly  dry  hot  winds  prevail. 

2.  The  clear  season,  in  February,  March,  and  November, 
when  there  is  neither  haze  nor  clouds  ; and  3.  the  rains 
which  fall,  accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning,  in 
April,  May,  and  June,  and  again  in  October,  (isert, 

Vorrede , vii.)  Though  more  temperate  than  many 
place*  in  the  interior  further  North ; it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  this  tract  of  Country  is  less  fatal  to  Euro- 
peans than  other  tropical  regions;  the  two  leading 
causes  of  its  having  a lower  temperature,  umbrage  and 
moisture,  are  alone  sufficient  to  render  the  atmosphere 
unhealthy ; for  it  roust  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
is  the  combination  of  humidity  with  heat  which  is  bo 
deleterious  to  the  human  frame.  Till  the  Country  is 
well  cleared,  no  European  Colony  can  exist  in  it  without 
u frightful  waste  of  life,  and  the  liberated  Negroes  in 
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Gl'INEA.  our  old  settlements  have  not  been  fitted  by  their  former 
v— habits  for  the  task  of  civilizing  their  countrymen  in 
Africa.  The  benevolent  plans,  therefore,  suggested  by 
Mr.  Meredith  and  other  Europeans,  whose  constitutions 
were  proof  against  the  effects  of  the  climate,  are  not, 
for  a long  time  to  come,  likely  to  be  realized. 

Scarcely  any  thing  beyond  the  const  is  known  to 
Europeans  iu  this  part  of  Africa.  The  barbarism  and 
jealousy  of  the  natives,  fomented,  if  not  occasioned,  by 
the  slave-trade,  their  favourite  and  almost  only  branch 
of  commerce,  and  the  insulubrity  of  the  climute,  have 
hitherto  presented  an  insuperable  bar  to  discovery  in 
that  Country,  and  one  or  two  places,  not  200  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  sea,  are  the  only  spots  yet  visited  in  the 
interior.  The  whole  tract  is  divided  into  a number  of 
petty  States,  which  have  been,  except  fur  a few  short 
intervals,  constantly  at  war  with  each  other;  being 
agreed  only  on  one  point,  the  policy  of  preventing  the 
inhabitants  of  the  interior  from  any  communication  with 
the  sea  ; an  object  easily  effected,  as  a chain  of  moun- 
tains parallel  with  the  coast  forms  a natural  barrier  be- 
tween the  Northern  and  Southern  Negroes  ; while  the 
rapids  or  cataracts  iu  the  Niger,  the  only  river  in  cen- 
tral Africa,  North  of  the  Zaire,  which  makes  its  way  to 
the  ocean,  cuts  olT  all  intercourse  by  water.  Of  the 
separate  Principalities  on  the  coast.  Bosman  (Letter,  i. 
p 5,)  enumerates  II  ; Axim,  Anti,  Addin,  Yabt,  Com- 
mani,  Fein,  Sahk,  Panto,  Akron,  Agonk  or  Winnebk, 
and  Akwnmbu  ; to  which  may  he  added  Akrd,  as  the 
Gold  Coast,  according  to  thut  writer,  extends  to  Ponni 
and  Ladingkur,  between  that  river  and  the  Volta. 
Most  of  these  Stales  have  been  in  later  limes  subject  to 
Ashanti,  as  those  to  the  East  were  iu  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century  to  Ak  wain  Ini  ; but  permanent  dominion 
depends,  among  Savages,  so  much  on  the  personal 
character  of  the  reigning  Prince,  that  it  is  rarely 
possessed  lor  more  than  half  a century  by  the  same 
family  or  nation. 

^n^nages.  The  Tribes  on  the  coast  from  Cabo  de  Tres  Pontas 
(Cape  Three  Points)  to  the  Rio  da  Volta,  (River  Volta,) 
arc  ail  members  of  the  same  family,  as  their  languages 
show  ; thou ^b.  as  iu  Europe,  many  of  them  cannot  un- 
derstand each  other  without  an  interpreter.  Beyond  that 
river,  languages  are  found  belonging  to  a different  stock, 
but  it  is  probable  that  all  used  in  this  purl  of  Africa  may 
be  traced  to  one  or  two  parent  stems,  the  Fante,  or 
Amina,  and  Foi,  or  Dahome.  Of  the  former  all  the  lan- 
guages spoken  between  Axim  and  the  Volta,  a distance 
of  240  Geographical  miles,  are  dialects,  for  " it,1'  says 
Protten,  (as  quoted  by  A delung,  Mithnd.  Iff.  i.  168.) 
“ is  properly  the  mother-tongue  of  the  following  States 
or  uations:  Deukira,  Awwin  A in  in  h,  W&sk,  A haute, 
Yabi,  Akkumkni,  FantA,  comprehending  Agwato.  the 
district  round  De  la  Mina ; A fun),  to  which  Cabo  Corso 
(Cape  Coast)  belongs,  Annomabd,  Coromanlc,  Ajk, 
Akron,  Dago,  Ymbk,  (Winnebk,  or  Agunk,)  Breku,  &c. : 
on  the  shore,  and  further  from  the  coast,  Asin.  Akim, 
Kwi.hu,  Bur.im,  Nth,  Ashanti,  and  Akwapim.  The 
Akrk.  or  lnkrii,  and  Adainpi,  are  diilicult  and  remote 
dialects  of  the  same  parent  tongue. 

To  the  North  and  North-East  of  Ashanti,  in  Da- 
gomba,  Ng-wh,  Mod,  and  Kamsalahu,  languages  arc 
spoken  which  seem  to  bear  a remote  affinity  to  the 
widely  extended  dialects  of  Fantc  and  Akra  ; hut  in  the 
mountains  of  Kong,  on  the  North-West,  the  M undingo 
appears,  and  it  extends,  as  uiay  be  conjectured,  from 
theuce  to  the  Western  coast.  Beyond  those  mountains,  on 


the  East,  we  find  the  Country  of  theM&l&wk,  or  Mdrkwk,  GUINEA 
probably  the  Metli  of  Leo  Africanus,  in  which  the  Ian- 
guage  of  H6us&,  or  Cashnk,  is  spoken.  But  nothing 
more  than  the  numerals  of  tile  latter  Tribes  have  yet 
been  collected  ; so  that  no  well-grounded  inferences  can 
be  drawn  respecting  their  affinities;  and  conjectures, 
which  appear  plausible  now,  may  prove  groundless 
hereafter. 

The  wants  of  Savages  in  warm  climates  are  so  few.  Trad* 
and  their  industry  has  so  little  stimulus,  that  indifference 
or  indolence  will  withhold  them  from  foreign  com- 
merce, unless  it  can  be  carried  on  without  much  skill 
or  labour.  Hence  the  trade  of  this  part  of  Africa, 
which  was  never  very  considerable,  has  dwindled  away 
almost  to  nothing  since  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade. 

An  undaunted  courage  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
features  in  the  Negro  character  : therefore  the  African 
is  always  inclined  to  war ; and  a traffic,  maintained  by 
incessant  warfare,  is  entirely  congenial  with  the  views 
of  restless  and  hardy  Chiefs,  in  whose  estimation  the 
lives  and  sufferings  of  their  inferiors  go  for  nothing. 

The  traffic  in  slaves  therefore  was  the  most  agreeable 
to  the  African  Chiefs,  as  well  as  the  most  profitable  to 
the  European  traders  ; but  as  it  required  the  protection 
of  an  armed  force,  the  merchants  engaged  in  it  were 
obliged  to  apply  to  their  respective  Government*  for  such 
aid  as  was  indispensable.  Forts  were  erected  and  gar- 
risoned by  different  European  Powers,  and  political, 
rather  than  commercial  views  perpetuated  these  ex- 
pensive establishments ; but  many  of  them  have  long 
been  abandoned ; and  our  own  Government  has  lately 
formed  a settlement  iu  the  Island  of  Fernao  (Fcrnan) 
do  Po,  with  a view,  as  is  understood,  to  the  gradual 
relinquishment  of  ail  our  other  stations,  two  or  three 
only  excepted. 

The  principal  fortresses  on  the  coast  are.  Da  Mina,*  Bel  Ni««- 
belonging  to  the  Dutch  ; Cape  Coast  Castle,  to  the 
English ; and  Christiansburg  to  the  Danes.  The 
Castle  of  San  Jorge  da  Mina,  begun  in  1482,  by  order 
of  John  II.,  King  of  Portugal,  with  the  consent  of  Cara- 
mansa,  King  of  the  Country,  (Barron,  I.  iii.  2.  tom.  i. 
p.  169,)  was  long  the  Capital  of  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ment* in  Africa.  It  was  surrendered  to  the  Dutch  after 
a siege  of  four  days,  in  August,  1(137,  (Dapper,  Africa, 
ii.  7 tl.)  and  finally  ceded  to  them  by  treaty  in  IG41. 

As  the  whole  tract  between  Capes  Palmas  and  Lopo 
Gunsalvez  thus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  they 
claimed,  and  for  a time  maintained,  a monopoly  of  all 
the  trade  on  the  Ivory,  Gold,  and  Slave  Coasts.  In  lat- 
ter times,  a garrison  of  150  soldiers  and  about  900  slaves 
has  been  maintained  in  the  Castle  of  La  Mina.  The 
adjoining  Town,  called  Dank,  or  Addink,  had,  before 
the  war  with  the  Ashantis,  who  threatened  to  attack  it 
in  1&07,  5000  inhabitants.  Its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood is  Hat  and  sandy : but  at  a small  distance  in 
the  interior,  there  is  much  wood  and  stagnant  water, 
in  that  latitude  sure  signs  of  an  unhealthy  atmosphere. 
Commcndo,  2^  geographical  miles  West  of  La  Mina,  Coannmla. 
was  a Dutch  and  English  port,  but  has  long  been 
abandoned.  The  Negro  village  near  it  is  called  Aka- 
teki.  Shatnk,  or  Assemk.  is  an  Island  ut  the  mouth  charo*. 
of  the  Bdsempm,  with  a station  for  canoes.  Three  Bowwnpra 
days*  journey  (50  or  60  miles)  from  the  shore,  the  navi- 


• Called  by  the  Spaniards  De  la  Mina;  whence  the  vufear  cor- 
ruption, Delmina,  adopted  tty  the  Dutch,  and  (root  them  bv  the  other 
Northern  European*. 
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Axim- 

Surcondee. 

Atlanta. 


Warsaw. 

Dinkara. 


Tekorary. 


Bo u try,  o# 
Bout  rue. 


Dickey's 
Cove,  or  | 
Infooraa. 

Hoernu, 

H<IOK)a&. 


Aeqaafah, 

or  Aequu- 
dah. 

Cape  Three 
Points, 
Fredericks* 
burg. 


Fort  St. 
Anthony. 


Cape 

Apollonia. 

Aminas. 

Amaoaheks. 


Ration  is  interrupted  by  a cataract,  considered  as  sacred 
(a  fetish)  by  the  natives.  Near  it  is  the  Portuguese, 
and  subsequently  Dutch  fort  of  St.  Sebastian.  The 
two  last  are  in  Axim  (Ashing.)  Zakonde  is  the 
first  place  in  the  territory  of  Ahant6,  the  most  fertile 
and  luxuriant  part  of  the  coust,  compared  by  Focquen- 
brog  to  the  country  round  Cleves.  (Bosman,  2 de  Letire, 
p.  18.)  Between  it  and  Cape  Three  Points  the  soil 
is  highly  productive,  and  the  natives  are  well-disposed, 
peaceful,  and  laborious ; it  has,  therefore,  been  pointed 
out  by  Meredith  (p.  74)  as  well  calculated  for  coloniza- 
tion.  Its  gold  mines  are  considered  as  sacred,  and  arc, 
therefore,  not  worked  ; but  Wasil  and  Denkirik,  the 
adjoining  States  to  the  North,  possess  the  most  produc- 
tive mines  and  purest  ore  on  the  whole  coast.  The 
English  fort  was  destroyed  in  the  American  war. 
Oranje,  the  Dutch  fort,  is  still  kept  up.  It  is  only  a 
musket-shot  distant  frum  the  other ; stands  on  a cliff 
overhanging  the  sea,  commands  a secure  landing-place 
for  small  craft,  and  is,  next  to  Bautri,  the  most  healthy 
place  on  the  coast.  Ahante  was  completely  desolated 
by  the  people  of  Addm  in  the  last  years  of  the  XVI I th 
century.  Tokor&ri,  or  Tacor&do,  three  or  four  miles 
to  the  West  of  Zakondl,  is  near  a dangerous  reef,  almost 
dry  at  low  water.  The  English  were  driven  from  it 
by  Admiral  De  Ruyter  in  1665,  and  it  was  abandoned 
about  the  close  of  the  XVIIth  century.  (Bosman,  23.) 
Bautri.  commonly  called  Bautri),  nine  miles  further 
Westward,  is  a small  Dutch  fort,  on  a very  lofty  emi- 
nence, just  above  a Negro  village,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  more  honest  and  sober  than  most  of  their 
countrymen.  It  is  three  or  four  miles  to  the  East 
of  Dixcovc,  (Dikieschooft,)  or  NfuLtna,  the  strongest 
fort  possessed  by  the  English  in  Ahantu,  in  a rich 
Country,  on  a bay  where  there  is  anchorage  for  small 
craft.  Buswii,  the  Capital  of  the  Country,  is  only  about 
three  miles  to  the  East  of  it.  Bosman  (p.  16)  repre- 
sents the  surrounding  Negroes  as  some  of  the  most 
treacherous  and  daring  on  the  coast.  Acodi,  six 
miles  West  of  Buswik,  and  about  eight  miles  East  of 
Cabo  das  Tres  Pontas,  is  a small  Dutch  fort,  ceded  to 
the  Prussians  about  1690.  Friederickshurg,  a Prussian 
settlement,  about  eight  miles  further  Went,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Dutch,  and  named  Fort  llollundia  in 
1720,  but  afterwards  suffered  to  fall  into  ruins.  At 
Axim,  (Axem,  Asheng,)  about  seven  miles  West  of  Fort 
Hollandia,  was  Fort  St.  Anthony,  overlooking  a low  flat 
country,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ancober,  (Snake  River,) 
very  productive  of  rice,  but  not  fit  for  millet,  (Sorghum,) 
sweet  potatoes,  yams,  or  palms,  on  account  of  its  liability 
to  inundation.  The  facility  which  it  aObrdcd  for  land- 
ing, and  its  security  of  position,  rendered  this  a post  of 
considerable  importance.  The  Rio  da  Cobra,  or  Snake 
River,  corruptly  called  Ancober,  by  the  nutives  Sina,  is 
obstructed,  as  is  commonly  the  case  with  African  rivers, 
by  a bar  at  its  mouth,  where  it  is  wide,  but  too  shallow 
even  for  a boat  to  pass.  Its  banks  are  skirted  by  lofty 
and  beautiful  trees,  affording  a refreshing  shade,  and 
inhabited  by  birds  of  splendid  plumage,  with  crowds  of 
monkies  leaping  from  bough  to  bough.  Populous  vil- 
lages on  the  upper  part  of  the  river  frequently  vary  the 
scene ; but  falls  and  rapids  interrupt  its  navigation 
at  about  50  miles  above  its  mouth.  Between  the 
Rio  da  Cobra  and  Asin£,  there  is  a slightly  project- 
ing cape  called  Ponta  de  Santa  Apollonia,  (Point  of 
St.  Apollonia.)  It  marks  the  Country  of  the  Aminas, 
or  Amanohes,  otherwise  called  Fantfes,  whose  Tribes 


and  language  extend  as  far  as  the  Volta.  About  three  GUINEA, 
miles  inland  there  is  a fresh-water  lake,  nearly  a mile 
long,  the  banks  of  which  are  inhabited  by  a Colony 
from  Shemfi.  The  territory  of  Apollonia  extends  about 
20  Geographical  miles  along  shore,  and  four  or  five 
inland  ; but  a tola)  want  of  harbours  and  a heavy  surf, 
which  renders  landing  extremely  difficult,  are  an  almost 
insuperable  bar  to  its  maritime  rnmn^rce,  while  the 
endless  feuds  in  which  its  King  is  engaged  with  his 
neighbours,  equally  prevent  commercial  intercourse  by 
land.  This  Country  has  therefore  been  little  frequented, 
and  the  forts  in  it  possessed  by  the  English  and  Dutch 
were  very  inconsiderable.  Next  to  La  Mina,  the  prin- 
cipal place  on  the  Gold  Coast,  is  the  English  settlement 
at  Caho  Corso,  commonly  called  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Gape 
in  5°  6'  North,  and  1°  51'  West.  Igwa,  or  Ugwa,  is  its 
native  name;  and  Afetu,  or  Fet'i,  that  of  the  Country  | 
to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  about  seven  miles  from  La  ° 

Mina.  Its  inhabitants  maintain  themselves  by  fishing, 
by  which  they  supply  many  of  their  neighbours  with 
provisions.  The  fort  was  built  by  the  Portuguese,  who 
ceded  it,  with  the  rest  of  the  coust,  to  the  Dutch,  from 
whom  it  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1661.  It  has 
been  since  much  strengthened  ; and  was,  till  within 
(he  last  year,  the  strongest  place  possessed  by  Great 
Britain  on  that  coast.  Though  inferior  in  strength 
and  resources  to  La  Mina,  it  is  easily  defended 
against  an  attack  by  sea,  being  on  a cliff  washed  by 
deep  water,  but  it  is  commanded  by  the  neighbour- 
ing heights.  A garrison  of  40  men,  with  80  or  lUO 
labourers,  is  sufficient  to  secure  it  from  any  ordinary 
attacks  by  the  natives  ; but  it  was  once  closely  in- 
vested by  the  Ashantis,  and,  being  ill  supplied  with 
water,  could  not  sustain  a protracted  siege.  The 
Town  of  Igw&,  behind  the  castle,  is  said  to  have  8000 
inhabitants.  The  neighbouring  country  has  been 
left  almost  entirely  uncultivated,  as  this  tract  between 
La  Mina  and  Akrii  was  the  emporium  of  the  gold  and 
slave  trade  ; its  inhabitants  could,  therefore,  enrich 
themselves  by  a less  laborious  employment  than  hus- 
bandry, About  six  miles  to  the  East  of  Cabo  Corso  is 
Maur£,  or  Murtf,  at  which  is  Nassau,  the  first  fortress  Mmiree, 
built  by  the  Dutch  on  this  coast;  and,  next  to  La  Wore*. 
Minu,  their  strongest  post.  The  territory  of  Sabu,  in  Saho*. 
which  it  stands,  extends  six  miles  along  the  shore,  and 
about  as  much  inland.  (Bosnian,  iv.  p.  60.)  A mile 
and  a half  to  the  East  of  Maurd  is  the  Iron  Mountain, 
about  jths of  a mile  long,covered  with  trees,  and  forming 
the  boundary  between  Sabu  and  the  Fantds,  whose  ter- 
ritory (Fantain  or  Fante)  stretches  along  shore  about  Fantyn.  or 
30  miles,  and  10  or  12  inland.  Four  miles  from  its  Pantee. 
foot  is  Anemabo,  the  strongest  fort  posMfssed  by  the  AonanMt*.  * 
English,  but  commanded  by  the  neighbouring  heights. 

The  coast  is  here  rocky  and  dangerous ; the  country 
almost  entirely  covered  with  wood.  It  was  formerly 
very  populous,  and  its  inhabitants  were  the  most  tur- 
bulent in  this  part  of  Africa  ; a spirit  strongly  fomented 
by  the  slave-trade,  of  which  this  place  was  the  great 
emporium.  Coromantain,  or  Fort  Amsterdam,  five  CoromiMvn 
miles  further  East,  was  taken  by  De  Ruyter,  in  1665, 
from  the  English,  whose  first  and  chief  fort  it  then  was. 

The  Ashantis  stormed  and  almost  destroyed  it  a few 
years  ago.  Near  Tuara  Is  the  small  English  fort  of 
Tantum-querry,  which  was  liegun  at  the  close  of  the  Tantum- 
XYIIth,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  XVII I ill  century. 

The  shore  as  here  high  and  rocky,  and  the  landing- 
place  dangerous.  A few  miles  beyond  this  fort  is  Ruige 
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GUINEA.  Hoek,  or  Rough  Corner,  a rocky  cape  which  forms  the 
Eastern  boundary  of  F&ntyn  or  FunUi  ; and  about  os  fur 
RuPK*  on  the  other  side  of  that  cape  is  A porn,  or  Apang,  a 
small  Dutch  post,  called  Fort  Patience,  which  was  plun- 
Hairy  Ctp«.  dered  hy  the  Ashantis  in  1811.  Eight  miles  beyond  it 
**  Winnebkh,  or  Sim  pi,  on  a high  ground  near  a fresh- 
P-Uteaee.  water  river,  in  a beautiful  and  healthy  Country.  It  had 
Winufbdh.  a small  English  fort ; but  the  violent  and  treacherous 
character  of  the  natives  rendered  it  an  unpleasant  and 
hazardous  station.  The  adjoining  Town  has  3000  or 
4000  inhabitants  and  was  once  the  most  populous  place 
Acop.ni.  »“  the  Kingdom  of  Aguni,  or  Agwani,  which  formerly 
Brmkoo.  extended  from  Kuige  Hoek  to  a few  miles  beyond  Ba- 
rak u,  and  of  which  Akron,  between  that  cape  and 
Mount  Mango,  or  the  Devil's  Hill,  formed  a part,  its 
King  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  Fantfes. 
Beruku,  or  Ucrkii,  nine  miles  further  Fast,  has  a fort 
belonging  to  the  Dutch  on  a high  ground,  and  a Town 
called  Seniah  by  the  nutives.  Just  beyond  it  is  the 
Akkra  or  boundary  of  Akura,  or  Akrd,  the  second  State  in 

Ink  ran.  extent  on  this  coast.  Its  Capital,  bearing  the  same 

name,  in  5°  20*  North,*  and  10'  West,  is  27  tidies  from 
Beraku,  in  a healthy  and  very  agreeable  position,  but  on 
a barren,  unproductive  soil.  .Much  trade  is  carried  on 
at  this  place  with  the  interior,  as  well  as  with  the 
Europeans,  who  have  three  torts  there;  James  Castle 
belonging  to  the  English,  Crevecamr  to  the  Dutch,  and 
Christiansburg  to  the  Dunes.  The  last  was  built  by 
the  Portuguese,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  Den- 
mark in  1 (>60.  Akra,  or  Inkriln,  was  protected  in  1811 
by  the  Ashantis  from  an  attack  by  the  Fantes,  and 
much  has  been  done  by  the  Dunes  to  turn  the  attention 
of  the  natives  to  agriculture,  and  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
Trunprun.  civilization.  Pram-Pram,  named  after  u favourite  Idol, 
the  sanctuary  of  which  is  there,  had  u small  English 
fort ; the  Feilicero,  or  Priest  of  this  Temple,  has  a 
sort  of  authority  over  all  his  brethren,  and  his  oracular 
Ningn,  or  decisions  are  much  venerated.  Ningo,  near  which 
Nint^o.  the  second  Danish  castle,  Friedensburg,  is  placed,  is  43 
Knciiras-  miles  from  Akrii.  In  Krobd,  or  Krep^,  a large  Negro 
Kw’  v Stale  behind  it,  there  is  a very  high  mountain  about 
20  or  23  miles  distant  from  the  sea,  and  apparently 
Adda.  capped  with  snow  Adfc,  on  an  island  ill  the  Rio  da 
Riter  Volta.  Volta,  is  the  last  Danish  fort  on  this  coast,  and  that 
river,  as  before  mentioned,  separates  the  Gold  from  the 


• Ritter  give*  5*  .11' as  the  latitude  of  Akru.  According  to  Bovdith, 

the  Commissioner's  observation*  carry  it  1 1 mile*  further  to  the  -South. 
Ixrl  gives  3°  44;  North,  as  Uie  latitude  of  Ckriatian»bujg.  (p,  15.) 


Slave  Coast.  The  name  of  Volta,  or  " whirl,"  shows  GUINEA, 
the  impetuosity  of  the  stream,  which  is  so  great  in  the  ' 

rainy  season,  as  to  make  it  unnavigabie  for  small  bools. 

A bar  at  its  mouth  at  all  times  prevents  the  passage  of 
large  vessels,  but  beyond  that,  it  is  navigable  for  10  or 
1 1 days,  and  is  called  Adirri ; it  rises  in  one  of  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Kong.  (Bowdich,  p.  171.) 

The  languages  spoken  on  the  Gold  Coast  are,  as  before 
observed,  all  more  or  less  distantly  related  to  each  other, 
und  may  he  referred  to  the  Fund,  Afutu,  and  Akr&;  the 
second  being  an  intermediate  dialect  spoken  at  Winne- 
bah,  and  the  connecting  link  between  the  two  others. 

In  manners,  habits.  Religion,  and  national  character, 
the  various  Tribes  of  Negroes,  as  far  as  they  have  been 
yet  observed,  hove  a surprising  resemblance  to  each 
other:  much,  therefore,  ot  what  has  been  already  said 
respecting  the  natives  of  Ashanti,  (xviii.  7.)  and  the 
Kwoy4s,  is  applicable  to  their  neighbours  on  the  coast ; 
und  as  it  is  probable  that  our  scanty  materials  on 
tiiis  subject  will,  ere  long,  receive  considerable  addi- 
tions, the  reuder  will  not  be  displeased  at  being  referred 
for  a more  ample  discussion  of  these  topics  to  the 
account  of  Niobitia,  which  will  embrace  every  known 
part  of  the  BeiAd-essud&n  (Land  of  the  Blucks)  not 
previously  noticed. 

The  principal  authorities  for  Guinea  ure,  De  Barros’ 

Da  Aria,  Lisboa,  1778,  13  vols.  12mo. ; Dapper  s 
Naukmrige,  Beschryvinge  der  Afrikaantehe  Gexnesten, 
t* Amsterdam,  tweed,  dr.  1C76  ; Ritter's  Erdkundc , th.  i. 

2te.  Auss.  Berlin,  1822,  8vo. ; Astley’s  Collection  of 
Voyage* , vol.  ii. ; Bosnian's  Voyage  de  Guint'e,  Utrecht, 

1703,  l2mo.;  Muller’s  Fe/w,  Hamburg,  1673;  Hornier  a 
Nachrichten  v on  der  Kude  Guinea,  Kopenhag.  1709; 

Iscrt's  Heist  nach  Guinea,  Berlin,  1790,  &vo. ; a very 
amusing  and  instructive  book.  Bowdich’s  Mission  to 
AsAantee,  Loud.  1819,  4to. ; Lupin's  Residence  at 
AsAantee,  Lotul.  1824,  4tn. ; Meredith's  Account  of  th* 

Gold  Coast,  Loud.  1812,  Svo.  For  the  languages, 

Isert,  Bowdich’s  Appendix,  and  Barhot  in  Churchill's 
Collection  ; hut  the  best  information  is  to  be  found  in 
Prolten's  Nytlig  grammaticalsk  Indledelse  tit  Fantrisk 
og  Acraisk  sprog,  (an  useful  Grammatical  introduction 
to  the  Fante  and  Acra  languages,)  Kiobenhavn,  1764, 

8vo.,  and  Schonning’s  De  ti  bud , det  A postal idee  Sym- 
Mum  og  Fader  For,  overstate  i det  Acraiske  Sprog, 

Kinbenh.  1813.  Many  curious  vocabularies  are  also  to 
be  found  in  Oldendorf’s  Geschichtc  der  Mission  der 
Evangetischen  B ruder  in  die  CaraibiscAen  Insdn  Early, 

1777,  th.  ii. 


GUISE,  A.  S.  Wise  ; Fr.  guise;  It.  and  Sp.  guise  , 
D.  ghiisr,  tciise.  See  Wise,  and  Dikouisk. 

*'A.  S.  t rise.  A manner,  mode,  fashion,  condition, 
custom,  reason,  way,  «ri*e,  or  (with  the  French,  and 
changing  the  w into  gti)  guise.’1  Sumner. 

t?  Norman*  did  it  tile  in  gugtt  of  theft, 
c god**  )«rof  stal,  no  )iag  j?ci  oe  left. 

A Bnmne,  p.  77, 

Ther  n'ia  no  nawe  guise,  that  it  n’*»  old. 

Chaucer.  The  Knight  ft  Tale , v.  2102. 


More  ioylif*  than  the  hyrde  in  Maie  : 

He  m.-iieth  him  eurr  fret-he  ami  gain, 

And  doth  all  hi*  araic  dugugte 
So  that  of  hym  the  new#  gnyse 
Of  lu«(y  fulke  all  other  take. 

Gottrr.  Can/.  Am.  book  i.  fol.  23. 
But  it  i*  not  their  gnite  to  looke  oa  the  order  of  any  ten.  but  m 
they  find  it  in  their  doctourt  so  allege  they  it,  and  to  voderetsd  it. 
Tyndall.  Wurkrt , fol.  168.  The  Obedience  •/  a Chrutian  Man. 
Yet  had  nature  taught  hir  after  gue 
To  know  berfo  and  drvad  him  cuermoev. 

Wgat.  Of  the  mean  and  imrt  Estate. 
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Sudd rise  the)  cee  from  midst  of  all  the  main* 

The  surging  waters  like  a mountains  rue, 

And  tiie  great  sea  puft  up  with  proud  disdaiM 
, To  swell  a bote  the  measure  of  his  guise, 

At  threatomg  to  iit-ui>ure  all  that  his  powro  despise. 

Spenser.  Fame  (/» rose,  book  U.  CM.  .2, 
But  home  brad  under  base  shephrard’*  wing*, 

Had  ever  learnt  to  love  the  lowly  things ; 

Did  little  whit  regard  hia  courteous  ywicr, 

But  cared  more  for  Colin'*  caroling* 

Then  all  that  be  could  doe,  or  e'er  desire. 

Id.  Ib.  book  si.  can.  9. 
Not  80  (quoth  he)  pardy  it’s  not  the  g*i* 

Of  Christian  knight*,  though  faloe,  so  toone  to  mlJ : 

I can  mv  fall  excuse  iu  belter  wise, 

And  will  reuenge  this  shame,  or  die  in  held. 

Fair fax.  Godfrey  of  BuUotgne,  book  i i.  at.  33. 

In  easy  note*,  and  yew  of  lowly  swain, 

Twa*  tliu*  he  charm'd  and  taught  the  listening  train. 

Parnell  The  Gift  of  Poetry. 

Bashful  she  bends,  her  well-taught  look  aside 
Turns  in  enchanting gun*.  where  dubious  mix 
Vain  conscious  beauty,  a dilMtnbled  s*n*e 
Of  modest  shame,  and  slippery  looks  of  line. 

Thowmn.  Liberty,  part  iv. 

GUITAR,  Fr.  guilart , cist  re ; It.  ghitara,  rilara, 
cetra ; Sp.  guitarra  ; Lai.  nthara ; Gr.  utOdpa.  See 
Cithern. 

I have  by  sundry  person*  who  have  seen  him,  been  told  of  a 
baboon,  that  would  play  certain  lesson*  upon  agittar. 

/Ay by.  Of  /todies,  ch.  xxxvii. 

Tbeir  enemies,  coming  against  them  withym/or*  and  harpsichords 
set  them  so  upon  their  round  o’*  aod  minuets,  that  (he  form  of  the 
battle  was  broken,  and  three  hundred  thousand  of  them  slain. 

King.  Art  of  Cookery,  let  9. 

Mr.  Thornhill  vetoed  highly  delighted  with  their  performance  and 
choice,  and  then  took  up  the  guilar  himself. 

Goldsmith.  Fienr  of  Wa  kef  eld,  eh.  ». 

They  imitated  the  chants  of  the  church  upon  guitars,  playing 
forte,  "awl  then  piano,  to  represent  the  prieals,  sometimes  speaking 
softly,  and  then  aloud. 

J or  tin.  Remark*  on  Exclenaatual  /Hilary,  vol.  ifl.  p.  209. 

The  Guitar  and  the  Cittern , according  to  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  are  the  same  instrument;  and  the  name  of 
the  former  is  taken  from  the  hard  pronunciation  of  Ci 
as  Ghi  by  the  Spaniard*. 

GULCH.  Gulch,  says  Whalley,  is  a stupid  fal- 
hended  fellow.  The  word  occurs  in  the  old  Comedy  of 
Lingua ; “You  muddy  gulch,  darcst  look  me  in  the 
face/1  act  v.  sc.  16.  Skinner  call*  gulchin,  par  cm  gulo, 
and  derives  it  from  the  Gcr.  geek,  foolish. 


You’ll  see  u*  then  ; you  will,  gulch,  you  will  ? 

Jonsan.  Poetastei 


'oetaster,  act  iii.  »e.  4. 


GULE  of  August,  Gula  Augutti,  a Feast  mentioned 
in  some  old  statutes,  as  that  of  WW,  2.  c.  30.  It  is 
the  Feast  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula , which  happens  on 
the  1st  of  August,  and  which  received  its  name  from 
the  following  Legend  of  the  Romish  Church,  as  related 
by  Durand  from  Bede.  The  Feast  itself  was  first  in- 
stituted by  Theodosia,  the  Empress  of  Theodosius  II., 
who,  while  on  a pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  was  infinitely 
scandalized  by  observing  u Festival  celebrated  at  Alex- 
andria on  the  Calends  of  August,  in  honour  of  the 
triumph  of  Augustus  over  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
unde  c ehementer  doluit  quod  Gentiti  ct  damn  at  o tantus 
hono*  exhiberetur.  Accordingly,  having  obtained  at 
Jerusalem  die  Chains  with  which  St.  Petet  had  l>een 
bound  by  Herod,  she  carried  them  back  to  Rome,  where 
they  were  no  sooner  produced  before  the  other  Chains 
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which  had  been  used  for  the  same  purpose  by  Nero, 
than  they  lifetime  agglutinated  into  one  mass  by  some 
holy  attraction  ; qua  se  tangentea  usque  adeo  aunt  mira - > 
culoae  eonjuncter,  ac  « temper  fuistent  eodem.  Theo- 
dosius, therefore,  built  a Church  in  honour  of  the 
Apostle,  which  was  consecrated  on  the  Calends  of 
August,  and  in  which  he  deposited  the  Chains ; trt 
aolcnnitaa  Piscatoria  obfuacaret  aolennitatem  Impera- 
foria,  et  catena  Petri  extingverel  lorquem  Augutti.  The 
particular  miracle  worked  by  these  Chains,  which  gave 
the  name  of  Gula  to  the  Festival,  is  related  as  follows. 
Cum  Quirinua  Tribunux  jiliam  habrrrt  guiurotam 
(affected  with  a goitre)  ilia  ad  mandatum  Sti.  Ale  x an- 
dri  Papa •,  qui  ter  tun  fuii  a Beato  Petro,  quasirit  begat • 
sire 'vincula,  quibus  Beatua  Petrus  fuit  u ncu latua Homos 
tub  Nerone,  quibus  menial  is  liberata  eat,  et  Quirinua  cum 
«/d  fomilia  baptizatva  eat.  Tunc  diet  us  Alexander 
Papa  hoc  Pestum  in  Valencia*  Augutti  crlebrandum 
instituit,  et  in  honorem  Sti,  Petri  Eeclctiam  in  urbe. 
fabricarit,  ubi  vincula  ipsa  rrposuit,  el  Ad  Vincula 
nominavit  et  Calendas  Avgusti  dediravit,  m quit  fnti- 
vila/e  populua  iUic  ipsa  vincula  hodie  oaculatur.  (Ra- 
tionale, vii.  19.) 

GULES,*)  Fr.  gurule ; Low  Lot.  gula.  A word, 

Gu'led.  ) says  Du  Cange,  which  our  Heralds  fre- 
quently use  to  denote  a red  colour  in  arms  or  ensigns  ; 
Skinner  thinks  it  may  be  so  called  from  the  redness  of  u 
cock’s  throat,  ( gutturis  G alii.)  Mr.  Stevens,  who  pro- 
duces the  verb  from  Heywood,  calls  it  a term  in  the 
barbarous  jargon  peculiar  to  Heraldry,  (</.  r.)  signi- 
fying red. 

And  aftrr  him  the  kynrode  of  the  Burghe*,  that  bene  the  anme*  of 
goolet  with  a white  croy*.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  4&4.  note. 

And  if  ye  pMM  the  batayle*  thre, 

Thao  arc  ye  worthy  a knight  to  be. 

And  to  here  armes  than  are  ye  able 
Of  a old  and  pwkl  wte  with  sable, 

The  Squire  of  Low  Degree,  1. 204.  in  Rtfton,  Met,  Rom.  i.  p.  153. 

But  he  hadd  made  one  of  Hit  capilayne*,  a gentle  prince,  and  a 
valyant  in  armev,  called  the  Earf  of  Morrell,  beryng  in  hia  *rm«a 
aylucr  thre*  rrryllea  g»udet. 

Lord  Berman.  Froisaort.  L’rvnyeU,  vol.  i.  ch,  xviii. 

Okl  Hecuba**  reverend  locks 

Be  guT d in  slaughter. 

Heywood.  The  Iron  Age,  port  ii. 

Hu  aev’o-fold  targe  a field  of  gules  did  *Uun 

In  which  two  iword*  he  bore  ; hi*  word, 44  Divide  and  reign*’ 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  /Hand,  cm.  8. 

Fergus**,  the  son  of  Perquhard,  a man  right  akilfutl  in  blasunmg  of 
armoric,  iuravlf  bare  a lion  gules  in  a lielil  of  gold. 

I/oluished.  The  First  Inhabitation  of  Ireland. 

■ The  ibowcrv  arch, 


With  listed  colour*  gay,  ore,  Mure,  gaits. 

Delights  and  puxile*  die  beholder**  eye 

J.  Philip*.  Cider , book  ii. 

GULF,  or  ^ Fr.  golfe,  got tffre ; Sp.  and  It.  goifu  ; 

Gllph,  ID.  golpe,  gu rget,  vorago;  Go! pen, 
Gt/LPHING,  | ingurgitate,  avide  haurirc,  hauatim  bi- 
Gi/lphy.  ' here.  The  Fr.  and  Dutch  are  said  by 
Skinner  to  be  either  from  the  Lat.  gula,  the  Gr.  *d\ror, 
or  from  the  sound ; and  the  hot,  he  thinks,  the  more 

rrobable.  Menage  decides  for  the  Gr.  seXirot;  the 
talian  and  French,  however,  do  not  take  immediately 
from  the  Greek,  but  through  the  Latin.  The  Fr. 
goufre,  is  derived  by  Wachter  from  Ger.  gaffen  ; A.  S. 

• Boyas,  compes  ant  torques  vtnetomm. — Ducangc,  AW.  Glass. 
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Ol’LF.  ee-apan,  to  gape,  (9.  r.)  to  open.  In  Norfolk,  n bay- 
full  of  a barn  is  called  a gulpft,  and  a bay  or  division 
GULL  of  a barn,  a «W/jA-stead,gofljr-»tead,  or  go-stead.  Grose. 

Gulf,  or  Gutph , is  used  as  equivalent  to  the  Latin 
words  sinus  and  gurgea. 

A bay ; a whirlpool,  or  “ depth  that  swallows  up 
whatsoever  approaches  or  comes  into  it." 

Hsu  thf*u  sol  read  in  book** 
of  fell  Charybdu  gmdfe. 

And  Scylla’s  Jog*,  whom  ships  do  «lrrad 
n lamb**  dor  fear*  the  woutf*  * 

Titrbervilt.  Pyndara.'  1 Answer  to  Tymetet. 


Among  which  high  and  low  land*  there  i*  a gulfe  or  breach  io 
tome  places  about  55  fadomc  deep*.  ami  15  leagues  in  bredlh. 
Hakluyt,  fuyages,  8f  r.  vol.  iii.  fol.  20(1-  Jagues  Cartier,  1. 

Then  do  the  /Etnean  Cyclops  hint  nfTray, 

And  deep  Cbarybdis  gulpking  in  and  out. 

Spmirr.  PirgtT  s Gnat. 

Or  at  the  Grecian-*  finger  dipp'd  in  wine. 

Drawing  a river  in  a little  line. 

And  with  a drop,  a j lulf  to  figure  out. 

To  model  Venice  moated  round  about. 

Drayton.  Eng/a nd’s  Heraical  Epulis*.  The  I.ady  Geraldine  to 
Ike  Earl  of  Surrey. 

Seba,  and  Sheba,  with  (ne  rest  that  planted  Arabia  Felix,  had 
Tigris  to  convey  them  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  washeth  the  hanks 
of  Arabia  Felix  on  the  Hast  side. 

Ralegh,  History  of  the  World,  book  i.  ch.  vtii.  sec.  6. 
Ruers  arise ; whether  thou  be  the  son 
Of  utmost  Tweed,  or  Oose,  otyulphy  Don. 

Mtlton.  foe ot ton  Exercise,  1.  9*2. 
To  thi*  low  world  he  bid*  the  light  repair. 

Down  through  the  gulfs  uf  undulating  air. 

Pitt.  Job,  di.  ur. 

And  gulphy  SimoYt.  rolling  to  the  main 
Helmets,  and  shields,  and  godlike  heroes  slain. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  hook  aii. 

“ Relate,”  Anlinout  cries,  “devoid  of  guile, 

When  spread  the  Prince  his  sail  for  distant  Pyle 
Did  chosen  chiefs  across  the  gulfy  main 
Attend  his  voyage,  or  domestic  train  * 

Id.  Homer.  CUytte y,  book  iv. 


The  earth  shall  shake  him  out  of  all  bis  holds, 

Or  make  his  bouse  his  grave,  nor  to  content. 

Shall  counterfeit  the  motions  of  the  flood. 

Ami  drown  him  Ia  her  dry  and  dusty  gulf*. 

CW per.  The  Task,  book  ii. 

GULL,  v.  ‘’I  See  Guile.  Gull,  the  noun,  is  the 
Gull,  ft.  | past  tense  of  the  A.  S.  gc-tciglian, 

G i/llery,  V to  guile  or  beguile,  and  means  any 

Gu'llish,  I one  guiled  or  beguiled.  And  upon 

G ULL-CATCHSR.  ) this  past  tense  the  verb  is  formed. 
To  guile,  to  cheat,  to  impose  upon,  to  deceive,  to 
delude. 

Tell  them,  what  parts  yof  have  ta’en.  whence  run  away, 

What  states  yo’  have  gull'd,  and  which  yet  keeps  yo*  in  pay. 

Jonson.  Epigram  107.  To  CapUnne  Hungry. 
OR  in  my  laughing  rimes  I name  a gull. 

But  this  new  lenne  will  many  questions  breede, 

Wherefore  at  first  I will  expren-e  at  full, 

Who  it  a true  and  perfect  gull  indeed. 

Sir  J.  Davit.  Epigram  2. 

But  leaving  these  sanguine-inspired  seers  to  the  sweet  deception 
and  gallery  of  their  own  corrupted  fancy,  let  u»  listm  and  keep 
close  to  him,  that  can  neither  deceive,  nor  be  deceived.  I mean  Christ 
and  his  holy  Apostles.  More.  Conj.  Cabbal.  lid.  171. 

And,  for  your  green  wound,  your  hilramam  and  your  St.  Johris- 
wuort  are  all  meer  guBerie*.  and  trash  to  it. 

Jonson.  Every  Man  in  Am  Humour,  act  iii.  sc.  5. 
Besides  this  inbred  neglect  of  liberal)  sciences,  and  all  arts,  which 
should  excvlere  mentem,  polish  the  minric,  they  have  most  part  some 
guUtsh  humour  or  other,  by  which  they  arc  Ird. 

Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  To  the  Reader. 


Fa  a.  Heere  comes  my  noble  gull-catcher.  GULL. 

SAaktpearr.  Twelfth  Sight,  fol.  *264.  v , ^ — 

Religion  wheedled  us  to  Civil  war, 

Drew  English  blood,  and  Dutchmen's  now  would  spare. 

Be  gulTd  no  longer,  for  you'll  find  it  true, 

They  have  no  more  Religion,  faith!  than  you. 

Dryden.  Satire  on  the  Dutch. 

So  that  the  manly  exercise*  that  used  to  be  among  English mee, 
without  doom  and  abroad,  began  to  be  laid  aside,  and  turned  into 
gloving, gulling,  and  whoring,  within  doors. 

Strype.  Mrmonals.  Edward  PL  Asm  155-1. 

Say,  should  I make  a patriot  of  Kir  Ik  II, 

Or  swear  that  G duke  has  wit  at  wilt, 

From  the  gulf  d knight  could  I expect  a place. 

Or  hope  to  lie  a dinner  from  his  Grace  ? 

P.  White  head.  Manners 

Gull,  n.  ")  The  bird  so  called,  Skinner  thinks. 
Gill-kind.  J ab  art  dilate,  q.  d.  gulo,  gutoaiM . 

And  there  they  byd,  and  fyll  as  dooth  a gull , 

And  whan  lhat  they  have  tlieyr  hcades  full. 

Than  they  fail  out,  and  make  reuylyng, 

And  in  this  wys*  make  the  dronken  rekenyng. 

The  hyr  ■ ray  to  the  SpyUett  House,  I.  163.  in  Early  Popular  Poetry, 
vol.  u.  p.  15. 

\s  touching  (he  guts  or  sea- robs,  they  build  ia  rorkes:  and  the 
cormorant*  built  m them,  and  also  in  trees.  They  usually  lay  lour* 
egges  apeecc.  The  guU  in  summer  lime,  but  the  cormorants  in  1b* 
be/i oning  of  the  spring. 

Holland.  Phnie,  book  x.  ch.  XXlii. 

■■■■■■ — ■■  For  I do  feire 

When  euery  feather  sticke*  in  his  owne  wing, 
lx»rd  Timon  will  be  left  a naked  gull, 

Which  flavhe*  now  a phtroix. 

Shahspeare.  Timon  of  Athens,  fol.  53. 

Gulls  are  found  in  great  plenty  in  every  place ; but  it  is  chiefly 
round  our  boldest  rockiest  shores  that  they  are  seen  in  the  greatest 
abundance.  It  is  to  such  shores  at  these  (hat  the  whole  tribe  of  the 
gull-hind  resort,  as  tho  rocks  offer  them  a retreat  for  tbeir  young, 
and  the  sea  a sufficient  supply. 

Goldsmith.  History  of  Animated  Suture,  part  iii.  book  vii,  ch.  vi. 

Gull,  r.  } Fr.  gueitle , goulel ; It.  and  Sp.  goto  ; D. 

Gull,  «.  K guile;  Lat.  gula.  The  guild,  throat,  or 
Gu'llet,  | swallow.  To  gull , 

Gl'lly.  ' To  swallow;  Gull,  the  noun,  and  Guild; 
that  through  which  any  thing  is  swallowed  ; any  thing 
flows  or  runs.  The  passag*  for  food. 

Out  of  the  barde  bones  knockcn  they 
The  mary,  for  they  c as  ten  nought  away, 

Thsl  may  go  thurgh  the  gullet  soft  and  sole. 

Chaucer.  The  Par  doner  n Tale,  v.  12477. 

Thus  wyth  cruell  wane*  and  great  blond  shed  the  church  was  torne 
ia  peer*-*,  foulye  mangled  with  scicsmes,  h.  rhosked  with  errors, 
while  vnder  the  colour  of  w me  it  gulled  in  poysoo. 

Bale.  Pageant  of  Popes,  fol  76. 

Tlieyr*  passage  sodeynely  stopped  by  a great*  gul  (ingrns  vorago’j 
made  with  the  violence  of  the  strrames  y*  ranne  down*  the  moun- 
tain**, by  wearing  aw  aye  of  the  eartlse. 

Bren, It.  Quintus  Curtaa,  book  v.  fol.  115. 

For  by  fetching  of  a little  compaue.  about  they  passed  the  hollow* 
guile  (c/uvies)  and  euery  man  began  to  be  a nrae. 

Id,  lb.  book  v.  fol.  116. 

ft  ristth  in  Word  Forrest,  and  going  by  Burs  low,  it  mecteth  after- 
ward with  another  gullet,  contrining  a small  course  from  two  scuerall 
heads.  I Minified  Description  of  Rritaine,  ch.  xi. 

I have  been  awured  the  lik*  of  the  whole  pile  of  a high  castle, 
standing  in  a gullet  in  the  course  of  the  wind*,  (namely  the  castle  of 
W ardour)  [by  those]  who  have  often  seen  it  shake  notably  in  a firre* 
wmd.  Dig  by.  Of  Bodies,  ch.  xv. 

For  after  they  have  swallowed  erne  morsel,  if  you  look  stedfastly 
upon  their  throat,  you  will  soon  see  another  ascead,  and  run  pretty 
swiftly  all  along  the  throat  up  to  (he  mouth,  which  it  could  not  do 
unless  It  were  imped'd  by  (he  successive  contraction  or  peristaltick 
motion  of  the  gullet , continually  following  it. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pert  n. 
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There  arr  parts  of  the  shore  interrupted  by  small  Tallies  and  gvltirt. 

Cook,  Third  Voyagr,  booh  iv.  cb.  iv. 

The  guild  (the  passage  for  food)  opens  into  the  mouth  like  the  cone 
or  upper  part  of  a funnel,  the  capacity  of  which  forms  indeed  the 
bottom  of  the  mouth.  ra/ey.  Natural  Theology,  ch.  x. 

GULO,  Storr , Cuv. ; Glutton,  Shaw ; in  Zoolory,  a 
genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  trihe  Plantigrada , 
family  Carnivora,  order  Sarcophaga,  class  Mammalia. 

Generic  character.  Incisive  teeth,  above,  six ; the 
outer  one,  on  each  side,  longer  than  the  intermediate, 
somewhat  resembling  the  cuspid,  but  more  nearly  re- 
sembling the  incisive : below,  six,  the  second  outer 
thicker  and  larger  than  those  in  the  middle ; cuspid 
teeth  long  and  conical ; molar,  above,  in  some  five,  in 
others  four,  the  two  or  three  anterior  having  hut  one 
point,  the  last  hut  one  the  largest,  sectorial,  with  two 
points  on  its  outer,  and  one  tubercle  on  its  inner  edge  ; 
below,  six  or  five  molars,  the  first  small,  deciduous,  the 
three  next  single-pointed,  the  last  but  one  the  largest, 
sectorial,  two-pointed,  and  the  last  small,  tube rcu lated, 
and  grinding ; snout  pointed ; nose  rather  prominent 
and  obtuse  ; cars  rounded  and  short ; body  hairy ; tail 
of  moderate  length,  or  short;  anal  pouch  little  more 
than  a fold  of  skin : feet  five- toed,  plantigrade,  soles 
bare  ; claws  sharp  and  crooked. 

The  individuals  of  this  genus  were  included  by  Lin- 
nscus  under  his  Virerra  and  Units,  hut  from  the  former 
they  differ  in  being  plantigrade,  and  from  the  latter  in 
the  form  of  their  teeth  ; they  appear,  therefore,  to  form 
a link  between  the  Plantigrade  and  Digitigrarle  tribes. 
In  disposition  they  are  bloodthirsty  and  cruel,  and  most 
of  them  are  Northern  animals. 

G.  Septenlrionalu,  Cuv. ; Unite  Gulo,  Lin. ; le  Glou - 
ton  du  Nord,  Buff. ; Glutton,  Shaw.  Ik  about  the  size 
of  our  Badger,  the  limbs  large,  back  straight,  and 
marked  through  its  whole  length  with  a tawny  line,  the 
rest  of  the  body  either  black  or  a deep  chestnut ; tail 
short  and  very  hairy.  Native  of  Lapland,  Eastern 
Siberia,  and  Kamstschatka,  in  which  latter  country  it 
often  varies  in  colour  to  white  and  yellowish  ; such  skins 
are  more  valued  by  the  natives,  wiio  have  a notion  that 
the  heavenly  beings  are  clad  with  them.  It  is  more 
voracious  and  bold  than  the  Bear,  and  docs  not  sleep 
during  the  winter ; it  is,  however,  a cowardly  animal, 
not  taking  its  prey  openly,  but  lurking  among  the  houghs 
ol  trees,  from  which  it  drops  on  its  victims,  which  are 
chiefly  Deer,  as  they  pass  beneath  it.  The  old  story  of 
its  feeding  till  surfeited,  and  then  squeezing  itself  be- 
tween two  trees  in  order  to  relieve  itself  that  it  may 
gorge  again,  is  now  exploded. 

G.  Americanus,  Cuv. ; Unue  Lunevs,  Lin. ; IVoolve- 
rene,  Ellis  and  Pen.  Is  considered  by  Pallas  to  be  a 
variety  of  the  last  species:  it  usually  walks  with  the 
hack  arched;  white  spot  on  the  throat  and  chest,  the 
latter  crescent-shaped ; a yellowish  brown  band  on  the 
sides  passing  over  the  back  above  the  tail.  Found  nl 
Hudson’s  Bay  and  in  Canada,  where  it  is  called  the 
Beaver  Eater,  in  consequence  of  preying  on  those  ani- 
mals. Is  very  fierce  and  powerful,  but  rIow  footed  , 
and  has  a very  musky  smell,  which  causes  its  preserva- 
tion from  other  predaceous  animals. 

The  two  preceding  species  have  one  more  molar  tooth 
on  each  side  and  in  eadi  jaw  than  those  which  follow ; 
the  latter  are  more  purely  carnivorous  and  resemble  the 
Martens,  amongst  which  they  are  arranged  by  Pennant, 
except  in  being  plantigrade  and  having  the  toes  webbed, 
in  which  they  resemble  our  Otter. 


G.  Vitiatu*,  Cuv. ; Viverra  Vittata,  Lin. , le  Grison, 
Buff;  Grieon,  Pen.  About  the  size  of  our  Stoat;  the 
head  and  eyes  large ; upper  parts  deep  brown,  hut 
each  hair  tipped  with  white ; a white  band  extends 
from  over  each  eye  as  far  as  the  shoulders ; nose  and 
under  parts  black.  Native  of  Surinam  and  America ; 
scarce. 

G.  Barbarus,  Cuv. ; Mu  stria  Barbara,  Lin. ; le  77m  a. 
Buff. ; Guiana  Glutton . About  the  size  of  our  Marten  ; 
colour  black,  with  an  osh-roloured  spot  between  the 
eyes,  and  another  three-lobod  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck.  Native  of  Brazil  and  Guiana. 

G.  MeUivorue,  Cuv. ; Viverra  Raid,  Sparman  ; le 
Ratel  Ratel , Pen.  About  the  size  of  the  Badger,  with 
short  legs,  and  long  straight  claws  ; the  upper  part  of 
the  head  and  back  ashy  grey ; the  cheek's  space  round 
the  cars,  which  are  very  small,  underparts,  and  legs 
black  ; the  two  colours  separated  by  a whitish  line. 
Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  iuhabit*  the 
deserted  holes  of  other  predaceous  animals ; it  feeds  on 
Bees,  to  whose  nests  it  is  directed  by  the  Honey-guide 
Cuckoo,  but  fails  of  disturbing  them  when  lodged  in  the 
trees,  as  it  cannot  climb.  It  is  courageous,  and  will 
often  not  only  face,  but  resist,  a pack  of  Dogs  which 
would  destroy  a Lion.  It  is,  probably,  the  animal 
known  as  the  Slink -bingeem,  or  Blaireau  puant,  from 
the  horrible  stench  which  it  emits. 

See  Ston,  Prodromus  Methodi  Mamma  Hum ; Illiger, 
Prodromue  Syetemati * Mammalium  et  Piecium  ; Cu- 
vier, Rcgne  Animal;  Pennant’s  History  of  Quadrupeds. 

GULOSITY,  Lat.  gulotus,  from  gula,  the  gullet, 
gluttony. 

They  are  very  temperate  ; seldom  offending  in  ebriety  or  excess  of 
drink,  nor  erring  in  gulotity  or  superfluity  of  meats. 

Str  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Errors,  book  it.  eh.  ix. 

GULP,  p.  1 D.  golpen  ; Fr.  en-gouffrer.  See 

Gulp,  n,  ) Gulf,  ante. 

To  swallow  largely ; to  swallow  eagerly,  greedily ; 
to  take  down  (#c.  the  throat)  at  one  swallow. 

Ijincb.  Has  he  devour'd  you  too  ? 

Fn«w.  H*  a<  gulp'd  me  down,  Lance. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Wit  unthoul  Money,  net  i. 

I have  presented  the  Usurer  with  a richer  drau-s^U  than  ever  Cleo- 

Eatra  swallowed  ; he  hath  auckt  in  ten  thousand  pound*  worth  of  my 
ind  more  than  be  paid  for  at  a gu Ip. 

Id.  The  Scornful  Lady,  act  i. 

■ ■ I thirsty  atand. 

And  see  the  double  flaggon  charge  their  hand, 

See  them  puff  off  the  froth,  anil  gulp  amain. 

While  with  dry  toiif  ue  I lick  my  lips  in  Tain. 

day,  Trivia,  book  ii. 
And  off  ax  he  can  catch  a gulp  of  air, 

And  peep  abnr*  the  »ea«,  he  names  the  fair, 

And-  ev’n  when  plung'd  beneath,  on  her  he  raves, 
Murm’ring  Alcyone  below  the  waves. 

tlryilen.  Ovid.  Aldamorp hoses , book  x. 
Sitch  jokes  a*  thexc  the  old  man  not  only  took  in  good  part,  hot 
glibly  gulped  down  the  whole  narrative  of  his  uepbew. 

Fielding.  A Voyage  to  Lisbon. 

Inflated  and  aatrut  with  aelf-conceit, 

He  gulps  the  windy  diet ; and  ere  Ion*. 

Adopting  their  nmtake,  profoundly  think* 

Tl>e  world  was  made  in  vain,  if  not  for  him 

letcper.  The  Task,  book  r. 

GUM,  v.  A.  S.  eoma  ; Fr.  gomme,  gommer ; 

Gum,  n.  It.  gomma ; 8p.  gnnut ; D.  gwnmr ; 

Gu'wmocs,  [Ger.  gomme ; Lot.  ettmmi ; Gr. 
Gu'mmy,  j Kaput.  Of  unknown  origin. 
Gu'mmixess,  See  ihe  first  Quotation  from  Hol- 
Gum-watek.  J land’s  Plinie. 
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A man  would  haue  pity 
To  *ee  how  she  is  gumbed 
Fingured  ami  thumbed. 

Skelton.  E/inour  Humming, 

They  bum  sweet  gums  and  spices  or  perfumes,  and  plencint  smell*, 
and  sprinkle  ahout  sweet  ointment-*  and  water*,  yea,  they  haue  nothing 
undone  that  maketh  for  the  cherishing  oif  the  company. 

More  Utopia,  book  il.  chap.  V. 
Her  lewd*  lyppe-i  twayne 
They  vlauer  men  sayne 
Lyke  a ropy*  rayae 
A gummy  flay  re. 

Ske/Jon.  FJmour  Humming. 

Or  bleaching  their  hand*  at  midnight,  gumming,  and  bridling  their 
beards,  or  making  their  waste  small,  Ac. 

Bern  Jtnuon.  Discoveries,  fol.  110. 

Th*  best  gum  in  all  men’s  judgment,  is  that  which  commeth  of  the 
Egyptian  theme  Acacia,  haring  veines  within  of  checker  worie,  or 
trailed  like  worraes,  of  colour  greenish,  and  cleare  withall:  without 
aay  peeces  of  barke  intermingled  among,  and  sticking  to  (He  teeth  as 
a man  cheweth  H.  Holland.  Plime,  book  m.  cb.  xi. 

• —Man  did  not  know 

Of  gummy  blood,  which  doth  in  holly  gruw, 

How  to  make  bird-lime. 

Donne.  The  Progress  of  tke  Soul. 

The  slant  lightning,  whose  thwart  flame  driv'o  down 

Kindles  the  gummie  hark  of  flnr  or  pine, 

And  sends  a comfortable  heat  from  fair, 

Which  might  aupplie  the  suu. 

Milton.  Pmradiie  Lost,  book  x. 

Maci.  Which  indeed  a true  fear  of  your  mistris  should  doe,  ratlser 
than  gumme-M'aleet  or  whites  of  egges  ; ia't  not  so,  air  ? 

Be*  Jonson.  Every  Man  out  of  hit  Humour,  act  til.  SC.  3. 

Of  thia  gummie  and  glutinous  *iih*tance  they  frame  also  their  dorea 
and  entriet  which  are  wide  and  large. 

Holland.  PI  true,  book  xi.  ch.  vi. 
Addresa'd  hrr  early  steps  to  Cynthia's  fane, 

In  state  attended  by  her  maiden  tram, 

Who  bore  the  rests  that  holy  rites  require. 

Incense,  and  odorous  gunu,  and  coher'd  fire. 

Dry  den.  Pal  a man  and  Arcite, 

One  of  about  twenty  yean  of  age  came  to  me  with  a jumninm  on 
the  tendon*  reaching  to  his  fingers,  insomuch  as  be  could  not  bend 
one  of  them.  Wiseman.  On  Surgery , book  vlii. 

Of  this  we  have  an  iustance  in  the  magisterie*  fas  many  chemists 
are  pleas'd  to  call  them}  of  jalap,  benloin,  and  of  divert  other  resinous 
or  gummtrui  bodies  dissolved  in  spirit  of  winr. 

Hoyle,  (ht  the  Mechanical  Causes  of  Chemical  Precipitation,  ch.  vi. 
How  each  a rising  aider  now  appears : 

And  o’er  the  Po  distils  her  gummy  tears. 

Dryden.  Firgil.  Pat  (oral  6. 

With  curious  eve  observe, 

In  what  variety  the  tribe  of  salts, 

Gums,  ore*,  and  liquors,  eye-delighling  hue* 

Produce,  abstersive  or  restnngcnl. 

Dyer.  The  Fleece,  book  iii. 
Choose  leaner  viands,  ye  whose  jovial  make 
Too  fast  the  gummy  nutriment  imbibes. 

Armstrong.  The  Art  of  Preferring  Health . book  ii. 

Gum,  A.  S.  goma  ; D.  gumme ; Ger.  gaum  ; Sw.  gom. 
Perhaps,  says  Wachter,  from  gusiare,  'I'vr/a, 

gusius.  Junius  from  cfari,  because  the  teeth 

are  fixed  like  nails  in  the  gums. 

To  come  now  unto  the  gumhi  of  children,  and  their  breeding  of 
teeth  : the  ashes  of  dolphins  teeth,  mix  ad  with  honey,  is  a aoveraign 
medicine : yea  if  you  doe  hut  touch  their  gtnnla  with  a dolphin’s  tooth 
all  whole  as  it  is,  the  effect  thereof  ia  ad  mini  He, 

Holland.  Plmie,  hook  Jtixii.  cb.  x. 

These,  by  receiving  the  appulse  of  the  two  incisors  or  chisels  in  the 
nether  jaw,  do  thereby  sec  ure  both  the  goomt  of  the  upper  from 
being  contuM-d,  and  the  mua-cule*  of  the  nattier  from  being  strained 
by  overshooting.  Grew.  Cosmo  Sacra,  book  i.  ch.  v. 

Out  crept  a sparrow,  this  soul's  moving  inn, 

On  whose  raw  arnia  stiff  feathers  now  begin. 

As  children's  teeth  through  gums,  to  break  with  pain. 

Dome.  Tke  Progrru  o'  tke  Sant. 


Let  us  next  take  a short  view  of  the  teeth.  In  which  their  peculiar 
hardness  » remarkable,  their  growth  also,  their  firm  insertion*  and 
bandage  in  tbe  gums  and  jaws  their  variu«u  shape  and  strength 
suited  to  their  various  occasion  and  use. 

Derham.  Pkytseo-  Theology,  book  iv.  ch.  xi. 

I find  upon  enquiry,  that  the  person  whose  tooth  had  been  placed 
in  my  gmnt,  *u  labouring  under  a complication  of  tbe  filthiest  of 
dUeasev,  and  (hat  the  tooth  inoculated  them  all  on  me. 

Knox  Winter  Etemngt,  even.  58. 

GUN,  p.  ")  Gun , the  noun,  formerly  written 

Gun,  n.  gon,  is  the  pant  participle  of  gynian, 

Gl'nner,  hicare,  (to  yawn.)  Tooke.  Min- 

Gu'nnbrt,  shew  derives  from  the  Lat.  canna, 

Gu'nnimo,  (whence  cannon  in  Eng.  Fr.  and 

Gun-punt,  It)  Junius  from  ttonap oc,  slrrjri- 

Gun-maker.  tux.  It  is  undoubtedly,  as  Selden 

Gun-metal,  > observes,  un  old  word  with  a new 

Gun-powder,  application;  and  receiving1  this  ap- 

Gun-ioom,  plication  from  what  Drummond  in 

Gun-ship,  his  Madrigal,  The  Cannon , calls 

Gun-shot,  her  gaping  throat.  Milton  uses 

Gun-stone,  expressions  equally  characteristic, 

Gu'nnal,  or  “ their  mouths  gaping  with  hideous 

Gu'nwale.  orifice,’' and  “ those  deep  throated 

engines.”  It  is  literally  a yawning  engine  : and  dis- 
tinguished by  Chaucer  from  other  gyns  or  engines,  in 
the  passage  quoted  by  Tooke. 

They  dradde  non  assaut 
Of  gynne,  game,  nyr  skafTaut. 

Homan/  of  the  Kate,  fid.  140.  p.  1 . col.  |. 
Throughout  euery  reginuo 
Went  tliii  foul*  tru  topes  miud 
As  awift  a*  a pellet  out  of  a gome 
When  fire  is  in  the  pouder  roan*. 

Gkewcer.  The  third  BorJtr  of  Fame , fol.  282. 
With  gruly  soune  out  goeih  tlic  great  gunne. 

Id.  Of  Cleopatra  Queen  •/  Egypt,  fol.  200. 
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Ami  ax  with  gomes  w«  kill  the  crowe 
For  spoiling  our  rcleefe. 

The  rfeoill  so  roust  we  ouerthrawe. 

With  ganshote  of  heleefe. 

Gascoigne.  Flown.  Praise  of  kit  Mistress, 

Thin  out  brast  the  ordinauace  on  buth  attics  with  fyre  fixmme 
and  hideous  nay**,  and  the  masler  gonner  of  the  E»gli‘he  parte 
xlewe  the  muter  gomer  of  Scotia ade,  and  bet  all  hit  men  from  theyr 
ovdinaunce.  HaU.  Henry  Ft//.  The ffth  Yen. 

Hick,  Ilobbe,  and  Dick,  with  clouts  vpon  their  knee 
Haue  many  time*  more  goonh<  le  groin  in  »tore, 

And  change  uf  crownes  morn  quu  kc  at  call  than  he, 

Which  lei  their  lease  and  take  their  rent  before. 

Gato-igne.  Flowers,  Memories. 

Alov.  There  i*  lex*  danger  is ’t  than  gunning.  Sanchio, 

Though  wc  he  shot  rometime*,  the  shut  *a  not  mortal. 
Betides  **  break*  do  limb*. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Rule  a Wife  and  have  a I Fife , m|  i. 

To  Ri  a hard  PawkenT,  gonr,  by  ii  warraunls,  cole  powdre,  M,v  iii*, 
gone  p, u dr,  i barrel!,  gone  stones  of  iron  v,  gone  stones  of  ft&ne  v, 
saltpetre  in  flowr  vii»cec,  brem  sione  in  flowr,  MM.crc. 

Lodge,  Illustrations  of  Bratsk  Hutory.  Or  den' nee  and  Arts- 
l try,  tfe. 

Sometime*  we  put  a new  signification  to  an  old  word,  as  when 
we  call  a piece  a gun.  The  word  gun  was  in  use  in  England  for  an 
engine,  to  cut  a thing  from  a ntan,  long  before  there  was  any  gun- 
powder found  out.  Selden.  Table  Talk.  Language. 

There  wax  found  ahoord  the  *ame  ships,  a master  gunner,  that 
sometime  had  *erued  the  Englishmen  at  Cali*.  when  Sir  Hugh  Ca- 
lueriie  was  lieutenant  there  ; alao  diners*  great  guns  and  engine  to 
beat  downe  wal*  were  found  and  taken  in  the  same  ship*,  with  a 
great  quantise  of  powder  that  was  more  worth  than  all  tbe  rest. 

Holt*  shed  Ckromidt  of  England.  Richard  II.  Anm>  1386- 

Archery  is  now  dispossessed  by  gunnery,  how  iuxtly,  let  others 
iudge.  Camden.  Remains.  AnUlartt , p.  242. 
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GUN*.  They  differed  concerning  the  ward  ship* ; some  inditing,  that 
— — » thereby  wu  meant  also  rigging  uni  gunning . 

Marx  ft!.  Letter*  la  the  Corporation  of  Hull,  left.  172. 

Ninioo  Saunders,  master  to  the  sayd  Gilbert  Pot,  aud  John  Owen, 
a jwmw/irr,  both  gunner*  of  the  Tower,  comming  from  the  Tower  of 
London  by  water  in  a whirrie,  and  shooting  l-ondon  Bridge  towards 
the  Blache  Fryers,  were  drowned  at  S.  Mary  Lock. 

Slam.  Edmard  VI.  Anno  1553. 

They  made  a long  lane  on  both  sides  like  a gallerie,  cuuercd  ail 
ouer  head,  to  shield  as  well  their  hors  semen  as  their  footmen  from 
i/muhvt.  Holouhed.  Ckromrle  of  Ireland,  Anno  1531. 

It  {the  wall-nut]  it  of  singular  account  with  the  joyner,  fur  the 
best  grained  and  coloured  wainscot ; with  the  gun-amith  for  slocks. 

Evelyn.  On  For  fit  Tree*,  eh.  vii.sec.  4. 
And  tell  the  pleasant  Prince,  this  mock*  of  hit 
Hath  turn’d  his  ball**  to  gun-ttone*,  and  his  soulo 
Shall  stand  sore  charged,  for  the  waslefuti  vengeance 
That  shall  flye  with  them. 

ShaJkrpeare.  Henry  V.  fol.  72. 

And  they  tell  me,  that  the  Leghorn*  yum  are  often  heard  CO  miles 
off,  at  Porto  FerraLo ; that  when  the  French  bombarded  Genoa,  they 
heard  it  near  Leghorn*  90  miles  distant : and  in  the  Messina  insur- 
rection, the  gut u were  heard  from  thence  as  fu  as  Augusta  and 
Syracuse,  about  100  Italian  miles. 

Derhum.  Phytico-Theohgy,  book  iv.  ch.  Lit.  note  27. 

It  was  two  days  before  I went  sdioar,  ami  then  1 was  importuned 
by  the  govemour  to  stay  there,  to  be  gunner  of  this  fort ; because 
tbc  gunner  was  lately  dead.  I ) ampler.  Voyage.  Anno  1690. 

I must  in  the  first  place  observe,  that  the  words  gt tuner  and  <f  an- 
tler are  not  to  be  used  promiscuously  ; fur  agwnner,  properly  spraking, 
is  not  a puttier;  nor  is  a gun*  ter,  min  vend,  a gunner  ; they  both, 
indeed,  are  derived  from  the  word  gun,  and  so  far  they  agTee. 

Taller,  No.  S3. 

The  Parliament  had  done  very  wisely,  in  the  entrance  into  the 
war,  to  engage  many  members  of  their  own  in  the  most  dangerous 
part  of  it,  that  the  nation  might  see  that  they  did  not  intend  to 
embark  them  in  perils  of  war,  whilst  themselves  sate  securely  at 
home  out  of  gw-ahot,  but  would  march  with  them  where  the  danger 
moat  threatened. 

Clarendon.  Hit/ory  of  Ike  Civil  /Far*,  vol.  ti.  p.  567. 

Great  hath  been  tbc  contention  araongn!  the  learned  about  fire  and 
venom  ioftm-jAai  wounds;  some  maintaining  the  one  to  be  in  them, 
some  the  Other ; and  others  holding  that  tberv  is  neither. 

/Furman.  On  Surgery,  book  si. 

But  in  general,  the  employment  of  a poet  is  like  that  of  a curious 
//unnntiA  or  watchmaker:  the  irun  or  silver  is  not  his  own,  but  they 
arc  the  least  part  of  that  which  gives  the  value  ; the  price  lies  wholly 
in  the  workmanship. 

Dry  den.  Preface  to  the  Mock  Attrologer. 

On  (he  12th  ef  July,  by  night,  came  three  carts  to  the  Tower,  and 
carried  thence  all  manner  of  ordinance,  ai  great  gum  and  small, 
bows,  bills,  (pears,  moricr-pikes,  arms,  arrows,  gun-powder,  victuals, 
many  tent*,  gun-itamrs,  Ac. 

Sirype.  MrmonaJt.  Queen  .Vary,  Anne  1553. 

The  first  rope  going  athwart  from  gunna!  to  gunmtl.  which,  when 
the  rowers'  benches  are  laid,  bind  the  boats  so  hard  against  the  end 
of  the  benches,  that  they  cannot  easily  fall  asunder. 

Dumpier.  Voyage.  Anno  1699. 

From  the  earliest  dawning*  of  policy  to  this  day,  the  invention  of 
men  has  been  sharpening  and  improving  the  mysiery  of  murder, 
from  the  first  rude  assay*  of  dubs  and  stones,  to  the  present  per- 
fection of  gunnery,  cannoneering,  bombarding,  mining,  Ac. 

Burke.  Findtrn/iuM  of  Saiurat  Society. 

Those  things  we  brought  away,  leaving  in  the  room  of  them 
medals,  gua-Jtinta,  a few  nails,  and  an  old  empty  barrel  with  the 
iron  hoops  on  it.  They  seem  to  be  quite  ignorant  of  every  sort  of 
metal  Cook.  Second  Voyage,  book  i.  ch.  sit. 

J.  Christopher  Tanner,  of  Sue  Gotha,  came  to  England  about 
1733,  and  had  practised  caning  and  graving  for  snuff- boxes,  gun- 
lock*,  and  in  mother  of  pearl. 

Walpole.  Anecdote*  of  Painting,  S(C.  vol.  iv.  p.  210. 

The  exportation  of  unmanufactured  brass,  of  w lut  is  c tiled  gun- 
metal,  bell-mcul,  and  shroff-metal,  still  continues  to  be  prohibited. 

Smith.  Health  of  Sat  ion*,  book  iv.  ch.  flu. 


The  unavoidable  effects  of  the  natural  progress  of  improvement  Gl’N. 
have,  in  thi*  respect,  been  a good  deal  enhanced  by  a great  rcsolu-  — 
tion  in  the  art  of  war,  to  which  a mere  accident,  the  invention  of  GCKGLE. 
gunpowder,  seem*  to  have  given  occasion,  y — 

Smith.  Health  of  S'atumi,  book  v.  ch.  i. 

As  soon  as  1 could  get  quit  of  them,  thtv  were  conducted  into  the 
gun-room,  where  I left  them,  and  set  out  with  two  boat*  to  examine 
the  bead  of  the  bay. 

Cowl.  Second  Voyage,  book  i,  ch.  iv. 

They  [pelicans]  were  ao  shy  that  we  could  not  get  within  gun- 
rhot  of  I he  in.  G»4.  First  Voyage,  book  iii.  ch.  ti. 

•Many  of  these  trees  are  from  six  to  eight  and  ten  feet  in  girl,  and 
from  sixty  to  eighty,  or  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  large  enough  to 
make  a maiurojsl  for  a fifty  gtm-thip. 

Id.  Second  Voyage,  book  i.  ch.  v. 

The  gun-wale  board*  were  also  frequently  carved  in  a grotesque 
taste,  and  adorned  with  tufts  of  while  feathers  placed  upon  a black 
ground.  Id,  Fir*/  Voyage , book  ii.  ch.  a. 

Gun- powder  is  a composition  of  nitre,  sulphur,  and 
saltpetre,  mixed  together  in  certain  proportions  and  gra- 
nulated. Tile  proportions  vary  in  different  manufac- 
tures. Their  average  appears  nearly  to  he,  sulphur  76 
parts  charcoal  14,  saltpetre  10.  The  details  respecting 
its  History  and  fabrication  belong  to  our  division  on 
Manufactures. 

The  Wales  in  a Ship  are  the  outermost  timbers 
on  the  side,  on  which  the  sailors  set  their  feet  in 
climbing  up ; these  are  reckoned  from  the  water,  and 
called  the  first,  second,  or  third  Wale,  or  hend.  The 
Gunwale  (or  as  it  is  pronounced  Gunnel)  is  the  Inst 
and  uppermost  of  these.  In  Nautical  language  it  is 
strictly  defined,  that  piece  of  timber  which  reaches  on 
either  side  of  the  ship  from  the  half  deck  to  the  fore- 
castle, being  the  uppermost  bend  which  finishes  the 
upper  works  of  the  hull  in  that  part,  and  wherein  they 
put  the  stanchions  which  support  the  waste-trees. 

Tliis  is  called  the  Gunwale,  whether  there  be  Guns  in 
the  ship  or  not.  The  lower  part  of  any  port  in  which 
are  any  ordnance  is  also  called  the  Gunwale. 

To  sail  Gunwale  to,  is  to  carry  such  a press  of  sail 
as  brings  the  Gunwale  down  to,  or  below,  the  wuter's 
edge. 

GUNDELIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Syn- 
genesia , order  Segregates.  Generic  character:  calyx 
none ; receptacle  hollow,  five-flowered;  corolla  tubular, 
some  florets  with  stamens  only ; receptacle  chaffy, 
down  none. 

One  species,  G.  Tourntfortii,  native  of  the  East 
Indies. 

GlINNERA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Dian- 
dria , order  Digynia,  natural  order  Vrtica:.  Generic 
character : catkin  ovate ; calyx  superior,  two-toothed  ; 
corolla  none;  style  two-parted,  drupe  one-seeded, 
crowned. 

Three  species,  natives  of  Africa  and  South  America. 

GURGE,  LaL  gurgrs,  a gulf,  or  whirlpool. 

la  gurging  guile  of  these  (itch  surging  seas, 

My  poorer  voulr  who  drown'd  doth  dealt)  request, 

I wretched  wight  hauc  sought  mine  ovrne  disesM*, 

By  mine  owne  rneanes  mv  s’ate  it  was  diitrest. 

Afirraur  for  Magittralcs.  Stgtbert,  fol  227 . 

Her  with  a crew,  whom  like  Ambition  joyn* 

With  him  under  him  to  tyrannize, 

Marching  from  Eden  towards  the  West,  (hall  finde 
The  plain,  wherein  a black  bituminous  ovrwe 
Boilrs  out  front  under  ground,  the  mouth  of  hell. 

Milton.  Paradue  Lott,  book 

GU'RGLE,  r.T  See  Garolr,  ante.  Gurgle,  me 

Gu'role,  n.  J noun,  (Skinner,) 
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GUSSET. 


The  pound  made  by  a liquid  flowing  from  the  nar- 
row mouth  of  a vessel.  To  gurgle. 

To  emit  such  or  a similar  sound. 

Help  me  to  tune  my  dotefull  notes  to  guryhng  sound 
Of  Gf&es  tumbling  streams : come,  let  salt  tearet  of  ourea, 

Mix  with  hit  waters  fresh. 

Spenter.  The  Mfomrmmg  Mute  of  Thettglii. 
The  nightingale  no  longer  swell',)  her  throat 
With  love-lorn  pDiuings  tremulous  and  slow, 

And  on  the  wings  of  silence  Ceas’d  to  float 
The  gurgling  note*  of  her  melodious  mne. 

Cooper.  The  Tomb  of  Shahtpeart, 

■ ■■■■-■  - IxKidt'f  then  will  be  the  song: 

For  she  will  plain,  and  gurgle , as  she  goes, 

As  dues  the  widow’d  ring-dove. 

Mftfm.  The  Fnqhtfi  Garden,  book  iii. 
Flow,  flow,  thou  crystall-rill, 

With  tinkling  gu'gles  flit 
The  mates  of  the  grove 

Thcmpnm.  The  Rower. 


GU'RNARD,  or"^  Fr.  gournauld , goumecru  ; 
Gurnet.  J which  Skinner  thinks  may  be 

derived  from  the  Lat.  corn uium,  corn icu him,  cornu,  horn. 
And  it  is  a fish  remarkable  lor  its  bony  head.  The 
trivial  name  of  the  Genus  Thiol*. 


The  west  part  of  the  land  wa*  high  browed,  much  like  the  head  of 
■ gurnard. 

Hakluyt,  foyagn,  vol.  it.  part  H.  A/.  J.  H'e/th. 

F*l*T.  If  I be  not  a»ham'd  of  t»y  souldiert,  1 am  a sowe’t- 
g u met.  Shtiktprore.  Ilenry  IT.  Fir*;  Part,  fol.  67. 

We  likewise  got  a few  soles  and  flounders ; two  sort*  of  yurnarit, 
one  of  them  a new  species. 

Cook.  Third  Voyage,  book  ii.  eh.  vi. 

GUSH,  r.  \ Goth,  giutan  ; A.  S.  gcot-an  ; D. 
Gush,  tt.  f gusselat,  ghiet-en  ; Ger.  erirxsm,  fluerr, 
to  flow.  A.  S.  gyte;  Ger.  gus$,  inundaho,  an  inunda- 
tion. 

To  flow,  pour,  or  rush  forth  ; suddenly,  copiously. 

I>n;  in  my  dreame  before  mine  eie«,  methought. 

With  ruefutl  chrre  I <a«e  where  Hector  stood  : 

Out  of  whoe*  vies  there  guthrd  streamea  of  team. 

Surrey,  Virgil.  jEneit,  hook  ii. 

He  lives,  hut  take*  small  ioy  of  his  reimwne ; • 

For  of  that  cruel  wound  lie  bled  so  sore. 

That  from  his  steed  he  fell  in  deadly  swowoe*, 

Yet  still  the  Wood  forth  gathl  in  so  great  store. 

That  he  lay  wallow’d  all  in  hisowne  gore. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Queeae,  book  iii,  can.  5. 
Long  press’d,  he  heav’d  beneath  the  weighty  wave, 

CTotrg  d by  ihe  cumbrous  vest  Calypso  gave ; 

At  lenglli,  emerging  from  his  nostrils  wide 
And  guthing  mouth,  efl'u-M  the  briny  tide. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odgmey,  book  v. 

Beneath  the  brain  the  point  a parage  tore. 

Crash'd  the  thin  bone*,  and  drown'd  the  teeth  in  gore  ; 

HLs  mouth,  his  eyes,  his  nostrils  pour  a Hood ; 

He  sobs  bis  sirtil  out  in  the  gutb  of  blood. 

Id.  Ib.  Iliad,  book  xvi. 

Else  vainly  sweet  yon  woodbine  shade 
With  clouds  of  fragrance  Ail  the  glade  ; 

Vainly,  the  cygnet  spread  bet  duwny  plume, 

The  Tine  guth  occur,  and  the  virgin  bloom 

il/rMvn.  Ode  to  Memory. 

And  soon  an  arrt*w\  and  a flinty  shower 
Thick  o’er  our  heads  the  fierce  bsrbariana  pour : 

Nor  pour'd  in  sain  ; a feather’d  arrow  stood 
Fix’d  in  iny  leg,  and  drank  the  gutting  blood. 

MicHe.  Lutiad . book  v. 

GUSSET,  Ft.  gousset,  which  the  Academicians  ex- 
plain un  berurson  quon  met  en  dedant  de  la  ceinture  de 


la  culoUe  ; also,  cette  piece  de  toile  i/t/’on  met  d la  manche  GUSSET. 
d’une  chemise  d t cn droit  de  Vaisselle.  Neither  of  these  — 
explanations  at  all  clearly  express  the  shape  of  the  piece  Ql'ST. 
of  cloth  commonly  known  as  a Gusset  in  English  s— 
needlework. 

" A Gusset  in  Heraldry  is,"  as  Guillim  teaches 
us,  “one  of  the  whimsical  abatements  of  honour  for  a 
person  either  lascivious,  effeminate,  or  a aot,  or  all ; 
being  formed  by  a line  drawn  from  the  dexter  or  sinis- 
ter chief  points,  and  falling  down  perpendicularly  to 
the  extreme  base.”  ( Dictionary  appended  to  his  He- 
raldry.) “ In  abating,”  sxith  Leigh,  (as  the  same  writer 
cites  him,  p.  459,)  “ there  is  but  one  Gusset ; and  he  that 
is  too  much  devoted  to  the  smock  shall  wear  the  Gusset 
on  the  right  side,  hut  he  that  committeth  idolatry  to 
Bacchus,  the  Gusset  on  the  left  side  shall  be  his  reward. 

If  he  be  faulty  in  both,  then  he  shall  hear  both.”  This 
passage  may  he  found,  though  not  precisely  in  the 
same  word's,  in  The  Accedens  of  Armourie , fol.  72.  b. 

GUST,  n.  l A stronger  or  more  violent  wind  or 

Gu'sty.  J blast,  Skinner,  who  derives  from  the 
Ger.  gietsen.  It  is  perhaps  gushed , gusht,  gust.  See 
Gush. 

A strong  and  sudden  rush  or  blast  (of  wind) ; met. 
of  passion. 

From  which  Caps  of  Conmri  vnto  the  aforwtayd  iionj*  we  ramie  in 
*»*•  dayes  with  a very  large  wind,  though  the  weather  were  foul* 
with  extreme  rain*  and  gvitet  of  winile*. 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  lye.  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  fol.  105.  JU.  Janet  Lanctuler. 

In  which  time  wee  had  More  of  snow®  with  some  guttle  weather, 
the  wind  continuing  Mill  at  Writ  North- Wmj  against  u*. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  fol.  W5.  The  Last  Voyage  of  M.  Tk.  Candith. 

When  suddenly  doth  riie  a rougher  gale. 

With  that  /met h ink*)  the  troubled  waves  look  pale 
And  sighing  with  that  little  guet  that  blows, 

With  thi*  remembraunce  sewn  to  knit  tbeir  brows. 

Drayton.  England" » Hem ca!  Eputlet.  fjueen  Imbei  to  Mortimer. 


• Of  which  discord  grew, 

And  in  the  barons’  brca*t*  so  rough  comhuMiont  rais'd, 
With  much  exprriae  of  bluod  as  long  was  not  appeas'd. 

By  strong  ami  tedious  gustt  held  up  on  either  side, 

Betwixt  the  prince  and  peers  with  equal  power  and  pride. 

Id.  I'uly-u&ion,  song  17. 
For  once,  vpon  a rawe  and  gintie  day. 

The  troubled  Tyber,  chafing  with  his  shores, 

Caesar  «aide  to  me,  [>ar'st  thou  Cassius  now 
Leapt  ie  with  me  into  this  angry  flood, 

And  swim  to  yonder  point? 

Shahepeare.  Juhut  Conor,  foL  1 10. 
Perpetual  *liowers,  and  stormy  gutti  confine 
IV  willing  ploughman,  and  December  warns 
To  annual  ji.-ltitjea.  J.  Philip*.  Culer,  book  il 

; — — ■ - A fre*her  gale 

Begins  to  wave  the  wood,  and  stir  the  stream. 

Sweeping  with  shadowy  gait  the  fields  of  cure. 

Thomtoa.  Autumn. 

Fair  wa*  the  blossom,  soft  the  vernal  sky  ; 

Elate  with  hone  we  deem’d  no  tempest  nigh : 

When  lo,  a whirlwind’*  instantaneous  gut! 

Left  all  its  beauties  withering  in  the  dust. 

Beattie.  An  Elegy. 


Gust,  p.  Lai.  gustus  ; Fr.  gout ; It.  and 

Gust,  n.  or  Sp.  gusto ; Lat.  gust  a re  ; Fr.  g outer ; 
Gusto,  It.  gust  arc  ; Sp.  guslar . From  Ihe 

G t/sTABLE,  )>Gr.  '/tvtaOai.  Quod  cum  genera- 

Gusta'tion,  I tim  proprie  signified  quasi  rapid 

Gu'aTPtJL,  J niihi,  ve l in  usus  mens,  eximii  notat 
G u'&tfuln  F.S8.  j sustare. — Lcnnep. 

To  taste  : Ihe  noun  is  applied  to  tastes  of  high  relish, 
or  savour;  of  exquisite  vivacity. 
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Tiie  palate  of  this  gusts  nothin*  high. 

Roger  L’ Estrange.  On  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Plays. 
Sicilia  it  a *o-fortb  ; ’tit  farve  gone. 

When  I shall  gust  it  last 

Shakspeart.  Winter’s  Tat*,  Cal.  279. 

Wars  they  as  dear,  they  (sprats)  would  be  as  tnotbe*ocne  (being 
altogether  as  wholesome)  as  anahovies ; foe  then  (heir  price  would 
give  a high  gust  uolo  them  la  the  judgment  nf  pallat-mcn. 

Fitter.  Worthies.  Esses. 

They  placed  themselves  in  the  order  of  beast*  and  birds,  and 
esteemed  their  bodies  nothing  but  receptacles  of  flesh  and  wins, 
larders  and  pantries ; and  their  soul  the  fine  instrument  of  pleasure 
and  brisk  perception  of  relishes  aud  gusts,  reflexions  and  duplication* 
of  delight ; and  therefore  they  treated  themselves  accordingly. 

Taylor.  Sermon  16.  fol.  141. 

The  touch  acknowledged  no  gustahles 
The  taste  no  fragrant  smell. 

Mart.  On  Ik*  Soot,  part  ii.  book  ii.  can.  2. 

And  if  any  -a*  r been  so  happy  as  trusty  to  understand  Christian 
annihilation,  entasis,  evolution,  liquefaction,  transformation,  the  kisse 
of  the  tpouie,  gustation  of  Cod,  and  ingreuiou  into  the  dirioe  aha* 
dow,  they  have  already  an  handsome  anticipation  of  heaven ; the 
glory  of  the  world  is  surely  over ; nnd  the  earth  in  ashes  unto  them. 

Sir  T.  Brmmt.  Unse- Burial,  ch,  v. 

The  said  season  being  passed,  there  is  no  danger  or  difficulty  to 
keep  it  gustj W all  the  year  long. 

Ihgfyy.  Of  Ike  Passer  of  Sympathy. 

No  gustiest  or  unsatisfying  offal, 

5ir  T.  Browne.  SRtcellamet,  p.  13. 
Be  cam  depress'd  in  pensive  hyppish  mood, 

With  slowest  pace  the  tedious  minutes  roll. 

Thy  charming  sight,  but  much  more  charming  gust, 

New  life  incites,  and  wanna  our  chilly  blood. 

Gay.  Hut*. 

A gust  able  thing  seen  of  smelt,  excites  the  appetite,  and  affects  the 
glands  and  parts  of  the  mouth. 

Drrka ns.  Ph ynca-  Theology , book  v.  ch,  v»K. 

Then  his  food  doth  taste  aavourily,  then  his  diverUsenvcnts  and  re* 
creation*  have  a lively  gustfuhsess,  then  his  sleep  is  very  sound  and 
pleasant ; according  to  that  of  the  preacher,  the  sleep  of  the  labouring 
man  is  sweet.  Barra sc.  Sermon  19.  sol.  lii. 

His  cook  contrived  some  sort  of  meat,  which,  put  into  a frame,  so 
resembled  a herring,  that  it  was  extremely  satisfactory  both  to  this 
prince’s  eyes  and  gusto.  King,  Art  of  Cookery,  let.  ix. 

He  is  not  at  all  the  better  for  them,  because  he  is  out  of  the  capa- 
city of  enjoying  them  ; he  feels  m>  relish  or  gusts  in  them. 

Sharp*.  Sermon  3.  voL  ei. 

GUSTAV1A  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Mona * 
deiphia , order  Polyandria,  natural  order  Myrti.  Generic 
character:  calyx  four  or  six  cleft ; corolla,  petals  four  or 
six  ; berry  dry,  four  or  five  celled. 

Two  species ; trees  with  large  white  flowers ; natives 
of  Guiana  and  Surinam. 

GL’T,  v.\  Goth,  giuian  ; A.  S.  geot-an  ; D.  ghie- 

Gut,  a y ten  ; Ger.  giessen  ; to  flow,  to  pour  forth. 
D.  gote  canalit,  Junius  derives  from  the  A.  S.  geot-an, 
tffunderc.  Minshcw,  the  Eng.  gut,  from  the  D.  ghidrn, 
quia  recremmta  corporis  per  intrstma  eflunduntur. 

That  through  which  any  thing  flows  or  pours  forth  ; 
the  guts  of  on  animal ; the  Gut  of  Gibraltar. 

To  gut ; to  draw  out  the  guts,  the  bowels  ; generally, 
to  empty. 

And  yoru  j * wombe  smut  a knyf,  and  ys  yottes  to  drag. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  289. 

He  bet  I cm  to  bo^«.  be  bant  neih  hure  gstilet. 

Piers  P/ouksnan . Hsian,  p.  137, 

God  for  bis  manace  him  to  tore  smote. 

With  inviiible  wound,  ay  incurable. 

That  in  hi*  gssttes  carte  it  to  and  bote,  (bit,) 

Till  lhatte  his  peines  weren  importable. 

Ckamerr.  The  Atonies  Tale,  v.  14619. 


GUST. 

GUT. 


Against  full  fatted  bulls  CUT 

At  Cufceth  kyndled  yre  the  lyons  keen  ; 

Whose  firefly  guns  the  gnawing  honger  pricks  : GL'TTRR. 

So  MaceJona  against  the  Pendant  fan*.  v , » 

Pstceriaut  Auetors.  The  Death  of  Toros 
Their  numbers  f pilchards]  are  incredible,  imploying  n power  of 
poor  people  in  polling,  (that  is  beheading,)  gutting,  splitting,  pow- 
dering, and  drying  them  ; and  then  (by  the  name  of  PumaiJncs)  with 
oyle  and  a lemon,  they  are  meal  for  the  mightiest  Don  in  Spain- 
Fuller.  Hurthles.  Cornwall. 

Next  to  the  bag  of  the  stnmacke,  men  and  shcepc  have  the  smal* 
guts,  called  lactes,  through  which  the  meal  paweth  : in  other*  it  U 
named  tie.  Next  unto  which  are  the  greater  guts  that  reach  into  the 
paunch  : and  in  man  they  are  full  of  winding*  ami  turning* 

Holland.  Platte,  book  xi,  cb.  XXV. 


Now  the  rotten  diseases  of  the  South,  puts-griping,  ruptures, 
catnrrex,  Ac.  Shahtpeare.  Troy l us  and  Cresstda,  fol,  IlKK 

What  then  was  our  writer’s  soul  ? was  it  brains  oc  guts,  or  rather 
nothing  at  all,  when  be  thus  maim'd  and  murder'd  the  sent*  of  hi* 
author  * Bentley.  Remarks  on  Free  Thinking,  p.  240. 

They  make  good  slaves  when  bought  young  ; but  are,  in  general, 
foul  feeders,  many  of  them  greedily  devouring  the  raw  guts  of  fowls, 
Grainger.  The  Sugar-  Cane,  book  ii.  v.  76.  note- 

GUTTEIt,  r.)  Fr.  gouttiere;  from  the  verb  Ett- 
Gu'tter,  n.  >^ou/er,  guttatim  tramfiucre,  to  flow 
Ui/ttea-tile.  j drop  by  drop.  Skiuner.  More  pro- 
bably from  Gut , ante , q.  v. 

That  through  which  any  thing  flows  or  passes ; now 
usually  applied  to  a passage  for  water. 

Now  stont  it  thus,  that  tith  I fro  you  went 
This  Troilus.  right  plally  for  to  seine 
Is  through  a gutter  by  a priuy  went 
Into  my  ch&inbre  come  io  all  this  rein. 

Chanter.  The  third  Booh e of  Trosha,  fol.  171. 

Re  as  be  may,  fur  earnest  or  fur  game 
He  shall  awake,  and  rise  and  go  hi*  waie 
Out  of  this  gutter,  er  that  it  he  daie. 

Id.  Of  Hypermestre,  fol.  210. 

Thou  A*ie  shalt  be  the  sepulchre  of  Rome  ; and  tbou  Rome  shall 
be  the  sink*  and  gutter  of  the  filthinesse  of  Asre. 

Golden  Hoke.  Letter  2.  aig.  A.  a. 
He  digged  out  a gutter  to  rereiue  the  wioe  when  it  wer  pressed, 
and  he  sette  furthermore  a wyne  presse  in  iL 

l ’ Jail.  Luke,  cb.  XX. 

Tempests  iherasetues,  high  seas,  and  howling  wind* 

The  gutter'd  rocket,  ami  congregated  sands, 

Traitors  ensterp’d.  to  encloggctnc  guiltless*  aeelc, 

A*  hauing  «ence  of  beaulic,  do  omit 
'Hieir  mortall  natures,  letting  go  safely  by 
The  diuine  Desdrmona. 

S ha ks peart.  Othello,  fol  316. 
Which  with  a blow,  the  clerves  in  sunder  emekt. 

As  with  an  earthquake  violently  rent. 

Whence  came  so  strong  and  rough  a cataract, 

That  in  the  stones  wore  gutters  as  it  went. 

Drayton.  Moses  Ass  Birth  and  Miracles,  book  iii. 
The  28-  day  of  Aprill,  being  her  funerall  day,  at  which  time  the 
cittie  of  Westminster  was  surcharged  with  multitude*  of  all  sort*  of 
people  in  their  streetr*.  houses,  wmdowu,  lead*,  and  gutters,  that 
came  to  see  the  obetquie. 

Stem.  Querne  EHsnhetk.  Anna  1603. 
Stow ’d  bibulous  above  I see  the  sands, 

The  pebbly  gravel  nett,  the  layers  then 
Of  mingled  mould*,  of  more  retentive  earths, 

The  gutter’d  rocks,  and  maty-running  clefts. 

Thornton.  Autumn. 

And  ’tri  the  village-mason’*  daily  calling. 

To  keep  the  world’s  metropolis  from  falling. 

To  cleanse  the  gutters,  and  ihe  chinks  to  close. 

Dryden.  Juvenal.  Satire  6. 

A promontory  wen.  with  grisly  grace. 

Stood  high,  upon  the  handle  of  hi*  face 
His  blear  eyes  ran  in  gutters  to  his  chin. 

Id.  ».  Satsre  S. 
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OriTER.  When  post,  wrapt  warm  in  his  owa  Mtiro  furs, 

Drramt  smunllv  of  at  soft  and  warm  amour* ; 

Gl’ZK-  Of  making  ffullanlry  in  gatter-tiles, 

KAT.  And  •> porting  on  drlighlful  faggot-pile*. 

Hotter.  Dint ague  t>et*recn  Cat  and  Puss. 

It  [a  toad]  eat  blowing  Si«s  and  humblc-bcr*  that  come  from  the 
ril*ta'lH  maggot  in  gotten,  or,  in  abort,  any  insect  that  imne-i. 
Pennant.  Bnlish  7s*4ogy,  vol.  iii.  appen.  1.  On  ike  Toad. 

GUTTLE.  Diminutive  of  guL 
To  fill  or  cram  the  gut : to  eat  greedily  or  gluttonously. 
With  MelHos.  Gluttony,  his  guttling  hroth’r. 

Twin  parallels,  drawn  from  the  sttlf-Mmc  line; 

So  foully  like  was  either  to  the  oth'r. 

And  both  moot  like  a mon*irou*  paunched  swine. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Pmrptt  Island,  can,  8. 
Ili«  jolly  brother,  opposite  in  senw, 

Laughs  at  bis  thrift ; and,  Uriah  of  expense. 

Quaffs,  crams,  and  guttle*,  in  his  own  defence. 

Dry  den.  Per  hum,  .Satire  6. 

GUTTULOUS,  from  the  Lut.  gutta,  a drop. 

In  form  or  shape  of  a drop ; after  the  maimer  of 

drops. 


.So  it  [ice]  is  plain  upon  the  surface  of  water,  but  round  tn  hayl,  GlTfT. 
(which  is  also  a glaciation,)  and  figured  in  its  guttulous  descent  from  LUl'S. 
tbeayr.  Sir  T Brown.  Pulgar  Errors,  book  ii.ch.  i.  — 

To  conclude  from  hence,  that  air  and  water  have  both  one  common  Gl  ZE- 
pawtagr,  were  to  -tale  til*  question  upon  the  weaker  side  of  the  dw«  ItAr. 
tinclion,  and  upon  a partial  or  guttulous  irrigation,  to  coocJudo  a total  v»v 
detrension.  Id.  71i.boukiv.cb.viii. 

GUTTURAL,  it.  1 Lat.  guttur  ; Fr.  guttural. 

Gu'ttural,  adj.  JT  Perhaps,  says  Vossius from gvta, 
quasi  gulviiur ; or  rather  from  the  sound,  which  the  food 
makes  in  most  animals  when  passing  through  the  throat. 

Of,  or  pertaining,  or  belonging  to  the  throat. 

Thai  tongue  [the  Welch]  (like  the  Hebrew)  employ*  much  the 
guttural  letter*.  thgby.  Of  /todies,  ch.  xxriii. 

A skilful  critic  jn*tly  blames 

Maid,  tough,  crank,  guttural,  hanh,  stiff  names. 

Snuff.  Dtrrcuans  for  making  a Birth-day  Stag. 

Mute  a*  a fish,  all  he  could  strain, 

Were  some  bone  gutturals  forc'd  with  pain. 

Somerville.  A Padlock  for  the  Mouth. 

Many  wool*,  which  are  soft  and  musical  in  the  month  of  a Persian, 
may  appear  very  harsh  to  our  eves,  with  * number  of  conxmauu  and 
gutturals.  Sir  W.  Jones.  On  Eastern  Poetry,  ess.  1. 


G U Z I 

Names.  GUZERAT,  softened  down  from  the  original  Indian 
names  Guijjaru  and  Gujjara,  is  a large  Province  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Ilindust'huu,  lying  between  the 
21st  and  24th  parallels  of  North  latitude,  and  bounded 
by  Ajtnir,  Mil  watt,  Khinde&h,  the  Sea,  Kadi’ll,  and  a 
small  portion  of  Multiin.  It  may  be  estimated  at  320 
miles  in  length  and  lbO  in  breadth.  Its  name  was 
formerly  restricted  to  the  Peninsula  between  the  Gulfs 
of  Kach'h  and  Kamb&vah.  In  the  time  of  Akbar, 
however,  the  Subeth,  or  Province,  had  nearly  the  same 
extent  as  ut  present.  (Ayln  Akbari,  ii.  61.)  It  was 
then  divided  into  nine  Scrkars  (Districts)  and  19S  Per- 
Dhisinos.  ganabs,  (Townships.)  Its  present  subdivisions  are 
these : 

1.  Patanwdruh.  9.  B’haroch. 

2.  Jelwfir.  9.  Numldd. 

3.  Cbowat.  10.  Atavisi. 

4.  lMerwitrah.  II.  Sftrat. 

5.  Wiigar.  12.  Cheruler. 

6.  Champ&nir.  13.  Ahmcd-ubtid. 

7.  Barddah.  14.  Gujntdt  Proper. 

In  some  of  the  central  districts,  and  towards  the 
Eastern  boundary,  it  is  hilly,  rocky,  and  in  many  places 
covered  with  forests;  but  on  the  North-West  it  is  either 
flat  and  barren,  or  swampy.  The  coasts  are  full  of 
creeks  and  inlets,  peculiarly  favourable  to  piracy.  This 
Province  was,  therefore,  long,  both  by  land  mid  sea, 
the  favourite  resort  of  banditti.  Though  traversed  by 
several  considerable  rivers,  ns  the  Taptf,  Nerbadfi, 
the  Mahl,  Maheudri,  and  Sdbermati,  the  Country 
is  in  many  places,  from  its  abundance  of  rock  and 
sand,  ilf  supplied  with  water.  It  is  also  continually 
broken  by  deep  ravines,  which,  in  the  rainy  season, 
form  deep  torrents.  The  soil  in  the  more  level  tracts  is 
often  deep,  requires  no  manure  except  cow-dung  and 
refuse  cocoa-nuts,  and  affords  pasturage  to  large  herds 
of  cattle  and  many  horses.  Besides  indigo,  opium,  and 
saltpetre,  hemp  is  raised,  and  coarse  cloths  are  manu- 
factured in  this  Province ; but  the  cultivation  of  the 
poppy  has  been  prohibited  wnce  1803,  for  the  double 


K A T. 

purpose  of  protecting  the  monopoly  established  in  Ben- 
gal, and  cheeking  the  use  of  opium  among  the  natives, 
who  are  much  addicted  to  iL  The  inequality  of  its 
surface  and  extent  of  its  forests  make  the  establishment 
of  any  thing  like  order  in  this  Prov  ince  peculiarly  difli- 
cult;  the  more  so,  as  several  Tribes  of  marauders  have 
for  Ages  made  it  their  abode.  It  had  also,  from  the 
same  causes,  always  escaped  complete  subjugation,  and 
had  been  constantly  a place  of  refuge  to  fugitives  from 
other  quarters.  A greater  variety  of  Tribes,  Castes,  and  Tribe*. 
Sects,  is  therefore  to  be  found  here  than,  perhaps,  in  any 
other  part  of  India. 

1.  The  GrftsT&s,  or  Girnsiyfis,  are  a class  of  pro-  Gra**i*&. 
prietora  who  claim  u portion  of  the  lands  in  every 
village,  on  a tenure,  the  title  to  which,  as  well  as  its 
origin,  is  very  doubtful.  Their  name  is  probably  de- 
rived from  gnu,  a mouthful ; and  their  lauds  were,  as 

it  is  supposed,  fir>t  granted  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
XVI  1th  century,  as  a douceur,  to  induce  them  to  leave 
the  rest  of  the  Country  unmolested;  for  it  must  be 
understood,  that  these  worthies  were  B’hils  and  other 
robbers  by  profession.  The  lands  thus  granted  were 
exempted  from  duties,  and  called  vdnld,  or  todd  girds, 
i.  e.  a ready-money-mouthful,  in  consequence  of  a tri- 
fling sum  paid  in  lieu  of  a quit-rent.  These  claims  are 
saleable  like  other  property ; and  have,  in  the  course 
of  time,  become  so  intricate,  as  to  defy  the  patience  of 
the  most  laborious  investigator.  'Die  GrdsTas,  however, 
have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  adopting  a more  expe- 
ditious method  of  settling  disputed  claims,  by  raising 
an  armed  force,  and  desolating  the  lands  of  their  oppo- 
nent till  he  comes  to  terms.  The  Government,  by  under- 
taking, in  1814,  to  settle  these  claims  by  its  own  autho- 
rity, seemed  to  have  adopted  the  only  method  by  which 
the  ruin  and  anarchy,  inherent  in  the  former  system, 
could  be  prevented. 

2.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  morasses,  called  c.*o!ie*. 
Ran.  and  the  River  Mahi,  as  well  as  in  some  other 
parts  of  the  Province,  there  is  a most  daring  race  of 
marauders,  called  Kulis,  by  whom  cleanliness  is  con- 
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GUZERAT.  sidered  as  a murk  of  cowardice,  or  perhaps  as  a sort  of 
■v"""”-  heresy  ; for  their  chdran * (rain,  bards  or  priests) 
make  it  a rule  to  be  dirtier  than  any  of  the  laity. 
Powdered  charcoal  mixed  up  with  oil  is  the  compound 
with  which  they  colour  their  garments.  Their  Chiefs 
are  N&rddas,  or  outcast  Raj -puts  ; and  it  is  probable 
that  the  whole  Tribe  had  a similar  origin.  Their  name 
is  said  to  be  a Persian  word.  ( kuli ,)  derived  from  a 
Turkish  one,  (kul.)  which  signifies  “ slave.’* 

3.  The  IVhats,  B’hatts,  or  Bhirats,  are  another  class 
of  people,  whose  habits  and  character  present  many 
singulurilies.  They  were,  in  all  probability,  originally 
itinerant  bards  or  minstrels  and  recorders  of  genea- 
logies, such  as  are  common  in  India.  Those  persons 
act  as  beggars  or  hawkers,  when  other  trades  fail ; hut 
their  most  lucrative  and  usual  occupation  is  that  of 
brokers  between  the  Grital&s,  Kulf*,  or  U'hils,  and  the 
Collectors  of  the  Revenue,  on  receiving  a small  per 
centage.  They  become  security  for  the  sums  due  to 
Government  from  landholders  of  those  classes.  Their 
obstinacy  ami  regard  for  their  engagements  is  prover- 
bial; and  when  compelled  to  break  their  word,  they 
often  avenge  themselves  either  by  committing  suicide, 
or  by  killing  some  old  or  infant  member  of  their  family, 
in  the  presence  of  the  person  who  has  caused  them  to 
depart  from  their  promise.  The  Mew&sis,  or  land- 
holders of  the  above  classes,  have,  however,  gradually 
acquired  such  a confidence  in  the  justice  of  the  British 
Government,  that  the  intervention  of  B’h&ta,  as  agents, 
has  ceased  since  1817. 

4.  The  Charans,  another  class  of  itinerant  hards,  are 
the  carriers  of  Gujardt,  and  being  held  sacred  by  the 
banditti  who  infest  its  forests,  they  protect  themselves 
and  the  travellers  committed  to  their  care,  by  swearing 
to  destroy  themselves,  if  the  persons  whom  they  escort 
arc  plundered. 

5.  The  AngrT&s  are  money-carriers,  who  conceal  the 
money  intrusted  to  them  in  their  quilted  jackets.  They 
ure  divided  into  companies,  each  of  which  has  a Mard'ha, 
or  head,  who  is  responsible  for  the  fidelity  of  his  dan. 

6.  The  Pages  are  thief-takers,  who  trace  delinquents 
early  in  the  morning  by  their  footsteps. 

7.  The  D'her&s  are  outcasts,  like  the  Parian*  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  and  are  employed  as  bearers  of  burdens 
on  the  high  roads  and  removers  of  filth  from  towns 
and  villages.  They  delight  in  carrion  and  the  flesh  of 
beasts  which  have  died  of  disease,  arc  fond  of  intoxica- 
tion, and  much  addicted  to  petty  thieving;  resembling 
in  many  respects  the  Gypsies,  who  are  probably  de- 
scendants of  Hindu  outcasts.  The  D’heras  pretend  to 
cure  diseases  by  charms,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
tell  fortunes.  They  have  priests  of  their  own.  styled 
garudttt,  who  like  carrion  as  well  as  their  lay  brethren. 

8.  The  Kunbi  is  a pure  Sddra,  and,  in  Gujarit, 
generally  a husbandman.  He  cautiously  avoids  killing 
any  animal,  and  eats  neither  flesh  nor  fish.  The  Kunbis 
are  said  to  have  emigrated  from  Ajmtr,  often  hold 
grants  of  land  under  Government,  arc  then  culled 
Patel,  and  are  subdivided  into  three  inferior  Tribes,  called 
Liwk,  Kajjifc,  and  Aij6n&. 

9.  There  arc  84  Nay&t,  or  families  of  Br&hmans, 
variously  subdivided,  and  not  allowed  to  intermarry. 

10.  The  VaniyA,  or  Banyans,  (i.  e.  traders,)  are  nn- 
tnerous,  and  many  of  them  repair  to  foreign  Countries, 
where  they  remain  for  several  years,  while  others  are 
continually  moving  from  place  to  place  in  Hindust'hdn  : 
hence  the  Gujur&ti  dialect,  which  is  closely  allied  to  the 


Charon*. 


Utigreax 


Dhera*. 


Koonbees, 
or  Koom- 
bees 


Lrwa.  . 
Kudja. 
Aqatuia. 

Ny*u 

Vuaeya. 


Hindi,  but  written  ip  a peculiar  modification  of  die  Dcva-  GUZBRAT 
nigari,  may  be  culled  the  commercial  language  of  India.  — "■y'--' 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  some  of  the  Buuyas  are  or 

Aw-ks,  or  seceders  from  the  Bralmianical  faith. 

1 1.  The  Jains  are  very  numerous,  and  have  handsome  Jym*s,  or 
Temples;  and,  excepting  at  Bombay,  there  is  no  part  J,ncfc- 
of  the  world  where 

12.  The  Pints,  or  Gebrs,  are  found  in  such  numbers  Flaws,  i>r 

as  in  this  Province.  Garlne*. 

13.  The  Bdhruhs,  that  singular  race,  who  arc  Jews 
in  feature,  habit,  ami  character,  hut  Mohammedans  in 
faitlt,  are  found  in  all  the  larger  Towns.  Their  parsi- 
mony. love  of  lucre,  and  skill  in  striking  a bargain, 
are  us  remarkable  as  their  total  ignorance  of  their 
origin.  (See  Aniat.  Ret.  vii.  338.) 

Cotton  manufactures  are  the  staple  brunch  of  com-  Manure- 
niercc  in  Gujardt,  and  the  looms  of  Surat  have  long 
been  celebrated  for  the  cheapness  and  excellence  of  their 
cloths ; the  art  of  weaving  is  almost  universally  prac- 
tised. The  animal  and  vegetable  productions  of  this 
Province  are  similar  to  those  of  its  neighbours  ; but  the 
abundance  and  frequent  use  of  the  b A bill  (Mimosa 
Farnmana ) in  the  North-Western  Districts  may  he 
noticed.  The  gum  of  that  tree  furnishes  the  poorer 
natives  with  food,  and  its  thorns  make  it  a sufficient 
fence  against  all  intruders  but  lions,  of  which  there  are 
many  in  the  woods.  The  settled  and  more  civilized  Ctwiom* 
natives  are  remarkable  for  their  love  of  opium,  which  is 
always  presented  at  visits;  for  their  intimating  despair 
by  dressing  themselves  in  yellow ; for  their  belief  that  the 
loss  of  the  nose  is  a protection  against  the  evil  eye  ; and 
for  the  f requency  of  the  sail,  (self-immolation,)  even  when 
no  afTectiou  could  exist  between  the  deceased  and  the  wife 
who  mounts  the  pile  with  him.  Another  peculiarity  is  the 
custom  of  leaving  a lighted  lamp  in  a shop,  to  show  that 
its  owner  is  insolvent,  and  has  therefore  decamped ; and 
still  more  extraordinary  is  the  persuasion,  that  the  doing 
this  will  ensure  success  to  him  afterwards.  A proceeding, 
called  fhdrua,  was  formerly  common  in  this  Province  ; 
it  bore  some  analogy  to  the  roads,  to  which  the  border 
feuds  anciently  gave  birth  among  our  couulrymen,  and 
consisted  in  threats,  either  made  or  executed,  of  destroy- 
ing plantations,  burning  stacks,  or  inflicting  other  per- 
sonal injuries,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  payment 
of  debts,  or  compelling  a compliance  with  some  unjust 
demand.  This  outrageous  mode  of  seeking  for  redress, 
or  forcing  compliance,  is  now  seldom  practised.  The 
feudal  and  predatory  habits  of  so  large  a portion  of  the 
inhabitants  rendered  most  parts  of  Gujarit,  till  of  late, 
a very  insecure  abode  ; so  that  single  farm -ho uses  arc 
rarely  found.  The  population  is  everywhere  collected  in 
villages  ; but  in  many  parts  it  is  very  thinly  scattered. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Surat  is  closely  peopled,  but  the 
Northern  and  Western  Districts  are  almost  in  a state 
of  desolation  ; and,  considering  the  number  and  strength 
of  the  bands  of  robbers  by  which  they  have  been  so  long 
infested,  it  is  wonderful  that  they  should  have  any  in- 
habitants at  ail. 

The  principal  rivers  arc  ns  follows;  1.  the  Nerbnda  Rim*. 
(NarmadA,  the  softener)  rises  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Nexh*d<U. 
Amar-kantak,  the  highest  land  in  Hindust'han,  near  the 
source  of  the  Sdn.  in  22°  54#  North,  and  82°  10'  East. 

Just  above  Mandala,  it  descends  from  the  highlands 
by  a fall,  described  by  the  natives  as  very  considerable, 
and  makes  its  way  to  the  sea,  with  few  windings,  in  a 
course  nearly  due  West.  Its  whole  length  may  he  esti- 
mated at  700  miles.  It  is  everywhere  considered  as 
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GL'ZERAT.  sacred,  bill  more  so  in  some  places  than  others,  espe- 
dally  at  its  source,  where  there  is  a Temple  much  fre- 
quented by  pilgrims.  Near  Ankkr  Mainland  its  bed 
contains  »dl-trdmt,  or  sacred  pebbles,  the  supposed 
emblems  of  Siva.  It  forms  the  line  of  separation  be- 
tween llindus'than  and  the  Dckkun,  (Uakshin,  i.e. 
South,)  and  also  lietween  the  Countries  where  the  two 
great  Indian  Eras  are  used;  that  of  \ ikraniAditya, 
beginning  B.  c.  56.  being  used  to  the  North,  while  the 
Era  of  Sako.  or  S&ii-vdhan,  (\.  d.  7S,)  is  followed  to  the 
T up  tee.  South  of  the  Nerhadd.  2.  The  Tapntl,  or  Tapti,  flows 

into  the  sea  20  miles  below  Surat,  having  run  with  a 
Westerly  course  about  460  miles  from  the  Injdrdi  hills 
in  the  Province  of  Gondwdna.  There  are  shoals  near 
the  mouths  of  both  these  rivers.  3.  The  Mahcndrl. 
Mhye,  Mahi,  or  Maihi,  rises  not  far  from  Mundo  (or  Maudu 

M.iiiy,  or  gar'h)  in  the  Mdlwah  hills,  near  the  source  of  the 

* *IC’  Chambal,  and  running  first  in  a direction  West  of  North, 

suddenly  winds  round  to  the  South-West,  and  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Camhuyah,  near  the  site 
of  that  City,  after  having  travelled  nearly  3>0  miles, 
s.nibur-  4.  The  Sabermatl,  rising  in  the  hills  nearly  due  South 

• mi»tt*«.  of  Uday-pur,  and  to  the  South-West  of  the  Luke 

lVhdber,  or  Deber,  soon  takes  a direction  nearly  due 
South,  and  falls  into  the  gulf  a little  to  the  West  of 
the  Mahi.  These  may  be  termed  the  Southern  Rivers 
[tan ni'S  or  jn  ij,c  Province.  5.  The  lianas,  its  principal  Northern 
Bunuas*.  River,  rises  in  the  Province  of  Ajniir,  and  lias,  for  a 
considerable  part  of  its  course,  a large  body  of  water, 
but  when  approaching  the  Gulf  of  Kacli'h.  it  gradually 
loses  itself  in  the  Ran,  or  great  morass. 

I Patten,  or  l.  Tlie  District  of  Patau vdd,  or  Pntanwdr,  is  the 
Pmuinwir.  North-Western  boundary  of  the  Proviuce.  It  is  cou- 
Runn.  tiguous  to  the  great  morass  called  Ran,  and  is  crossed 
by  the  Bunas  and  Sercswatl  Rivers.  Patau,  (i.  e.  the 
City,)  iu  23°  48'  North,  72°  2*  Exist,  anciently  called 
Ndicrwir*.  Nehcrwnrah,  is  its  Capital.  Aubalvdd  (*.  e.  the  field  of 
Anhal)  is  the  original  and  proper  fonn  of  that  name. 
It  stands  on  the  Southern  side  of  the  Sarawatl,  hut  is 
now  in  a state  of  decay  little  indicative  of  its  having 
been  once  at  the  head  of  an  independent  State.  The 
seat  of  Government  was  first  removed  to  Champ&nir, 
and  then  to  Ahmed-Ab&d.  In  the  time  of  Akbar,  the 
Town  had  been  reduced  from  360  to  S4  purahs.  or 
quarters,  (Ay  hi  Akb.  ii.  63.)  though  it  had  then  two  forts 
and  contained  1000  Mosques.  Its  Serkar  (District) con- 
tained 16  Mahal  U,  (Townships,)  and  yielded  n revenue 
Nryer.  of  600,535,426  dams.  (X  1,7 66, 57 4.)  Never  is  a 

small,  almost  unexplored  tract  to  the  North  and  West 
of  Patau- wad,  sandy  and  ill-supplied  with  water,  bounded 
on  the  West  by  the  Great  Ran,  and  inhabited  princi- 
pally by  Ktilis,  who  are  all  thieves  and  robbers.  Their 
weapons,  the  Ur-kimth  and  a hard  curved  stick,  are 
powerfully  wielded,  and  their  horses  are  the  best  in  the 
W»w.  Province.  Wi6,  or  Wav,  their  Capital,  in  24°  llr 
North,  and  71°  23'  East,  is  only  a few  miles  from  the 
edge  of  the  morass  which  separates  them  from  Kuch'h. 
Tiitmud.  T’hanid,  the  chief  Town  of  another  small  District,  is 
in  24°  15' North,  and  71°  32'  East,  and  12  miles  to  the 
East  of  W&u,  40  miles  to  the  West  of  the  confines  of 
Dcesi.  Dlsi.  This  miserable  tract,  which  has  not  water 
enough  for  the  cultivation  of  potherbs,  and  is  obliged 
to  import  even  onions,  maintains  33  villages,  and  used 
to  pay  a revenue  of  20,000  rupees  (X‘2000)  to  its 
Chiefs,  who  spent  three  times  that  sum,  and  raised  the 
deficiency  by  plunder.  Good  horses  and  camels  are  bred 
in  it,  and  the  Town  of  Thurikl  contains  2700  houses. 


one-ninth  of  which  are  inhabited  by  banyans,  or  foreign  Gl.'ZKRAT, 
traders.  Its  dilapidated  fortifications  are  sufficient  to 
protect  it  against  its  predatory  neighlwmrs,  but  its  ter- 
ritory is  liable  to  perpetual  irruption*  from  Sind'h,  and 
its  inhabitants  never  pay  the  sums  due  to  their  Sove- 
reign, the  R6j&  > f Jaud'h-pur,  unless  compelled  by  an 
armed  force.  D*l)undar  is  a small  District  North-East  Oun.lrr 
of  Thnrud,  said  to  be  surprisingly  fertile,  and  to  con- 
tain IhO  Townships.  PAlhan-pur,  in  24°  II'  North  Pal  n»j  **>» 
and  72°  20'  East,  is  the  head  of  a large  Perganah  in 
the  Serkar  of  Patan,  containing  130  villages,  ft  has  a 
brick  fort,  built  by  Bahadur  Khan  in  the  year  of  Y'ikramft- 
dityn  1306,  (a.  P-  1362,)  and  gates  defended  by  ravelines 
mounting  hhiil*  small  guns.  Its  population  amounted, 
in  1813,  to  upwards  of  30,000  persona.  It  pays  50,000 
rupees  (,£'5000)  yearly  to  the  Gulkwar,  and  from  its 
vicinity  to  Sind’h  and  Ajmlr,  or  RAjput&nah,  is  a post 
of  some  importance.  The  happy  and  judicious  arrange- 
ment by  which  this  territory  was  saved,  in  1813,  from 
anarchy,  and  the  Town  from  the  horrors  of  a bom- 
bardment, is  one  of  the  many  occurrences,  in  the  modem 
History  of  India,  which  shows  how  greatly  that  Country 
stood  in  need  of  a vigorous  as  well  as  beneficent  Govern- 
ment. and  what  ine  timabte  advantages  have  already- 
accrued  to  the  peaceful  und  industrious  clashes  of  its 
inhabitants  from  the  supremacy  of  the  British  Power, 

DisA,  in  21°  y'  North,  ami  7 2°  o'  East,  is  the  residence  Dmi. 
of  another  petty  Chieftain,  having  many  villages  in. 
habited  by  IfhlU  and  Mevvasls  in  his  territory.  It  is  Blwel*. 
now  united  under  the  same  Chief  with  PiUhanpur. 

The  tract  included  between  Rad’hanpi'ir,  Patri,  the  Rabdunpoo. 
Ran,  and  Bichurji,  is  called  YYadvar,  or  Wary&r,  (i.e.  Worrrar. 
the  Herdsman,)  on  account  of  its  excellent  pasturage. 

It  is  much  infested  by  Kulis  and  other  marauders. 
Hud'luinpur,  in  the  Serkar  of  Patan,  and  in  23'  lit' 

North,  und  7 1°  31'  East,  is  suwounded  by  an  old  brick 
wall  flanked  with  towers  but  much  decayed.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  30,060  inhabitants,  and  is  a sort  of 
emporium  for  the  trade  of  Marwdr  and  Kach’h.  G'hl, 

(clarified  butter,)  wheat,  and  hides,  are  its  staple  pro- 
ductions. its  manufactures  arc  trifling,  as  most  of  its 
inhabitants  are  farmers,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
plain  in  which  it  stands  is  highly  cultivated.  Its 
Sovereign,  who  is  the  descendant  of  a self-appointed 
Subuhdtir  of  Gujurdl,  though  not  tributary  to  the 
G&ikw&r,  acknowledges  him  as  his  feudal  superior,  and 
engages  to  defend  the  posses  between  GujarAt,  Ajmlr, 
and  biud'h.  (all  of  which  arc  in  his  territory,)  ou  con- 
dition  of  being  released  from  all  tribute.  His  annual 
revenue  amounts  to  about  150,000  rupees,  (T  15.000.) 
ami  his  force  to  three  or  four  hairitks  (companies)  of 
infantry  and  350  horse.  Sami,  the  place  of  this  Nuw-  gemmer 
wAb's  residence,  in  23” 32'  North,  and  7 lg  43*  East,  is  a 
wretched  Town  surrounded  by  n swamp,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a naked  Country.  Kakniz  (Kakrejl,  in  the  Kakrvzc. 
Ay  in  Alcbcri)  is  the  uarne  of  another  District  adjoining 
to  the  last  on  the  East.  Turuh,  or  T’liarah,  its  T*rmii  »r 
Capital,  in  23°  52'  North,  and  71°  41'  East,  is  an  un- 
fortified  Town,  containing  about  12,500  inhabitants, 
and  placed  in  a barren  Country  ill-supplied  with  water. 

MdrwArA,  in  23° 48'  North,  und  71°  iy  East,  which  has  Murmurs, 
a large  tunk,  is  one  of  tlie  most  flourishing  places  in 
the  District. 

II.  To  the  North-West  of  KAkrtfz  is  the  District  of 
J at  war,  on  the  edge  of  the  Ran,  and  intersected  by  the 
Bunas,  Suras wut i.  atul  Rupuin,  or  Rupeiu.  Its  name  Rooptjriw. 
is  derived  from  that  of  an  Indian  Tribe,  widely  diffused 
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through  Northern  and  Western  Ilindust’bAn,  and  even 
to  the  East  of  the  Indus.  The  JAts,  Jats,  or  J'hals, 
form  a large  part  of  the  population  in  the  Pcnj-Ab  and 
Countries  immediately  to  the  North  of  it,  and  are  also 
found  in  Multan,  Siud’h,  and  BAIuchiatuii,  and  Makel- 
w ad,  or  Makelwar,  where  they  l>car  the  name  of  Jagdil, 
JdkhnA,  and  Numri,  but  from  their  features,  habits, 
manners,  and  customs  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
they  have  all  a common  origin,  such  of  them  as  are 
Mosul  mans  having  been  converted  soon  after  the  Mo- 
Immmedan  invasion.  The  .Juts  inhabiting  .la: war, 
S lid  h,  and  Kach’h  au*  Mohammedans  by  Religion, 
marauders  by  profession,  more  perhaps  from  a bold  and 
restless  spirit,  than  from  want  of  industry,  for  many 
parts  of*  their  Country  are  well  cultivated.  Much,  how- 
ever, of  the  most  laborious  work  is  done  by  slaves,  tile 
SamehjA,  an  inferior  Tribe,  formerly  numerous  in 
Sind'h,  and  reduced  to  slavery  by  their  more  ferocious 
neighbours.  The  women  among  the  JAts  though  ugly, 
and  no  way  improved  in  appearance  by  their  coarse 
black  clothes,  have  a singular  influence  over  the  men  ; 
nud  a wile,  when  discontented,  bullies  her  husband  into 
a divorce  by  breaking  his  furniture,  turning  his  house 
upside  down,  and  making  open  war  upon  him.  till  he 
gives  his  consent  to  her  wishes.  PAtri,  in  2S°7/  North, 
and  71*  5P  East,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  fortified 
Towns  in  this  District.  It  has  three  walls,  now  very 
ruinous,  a ditch  never  dry,  and  a fine  tank  on  its  North 
side.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  RAjptits  and 
Kumbis,  (husbandmen,)  and  its  Chief,  or  DesAT,  of 
that  caste,  has  the  authority  of  a T*hakur,  or  indepen- 
dent Prince.  He  does  not,  however,  assume  this  title, 
nor  was  he  acknowledged  as  sudt  by  the  PeshwAs,  from 
whom  his  family  received  their  fief. 

III.  To  the  East  of  the  Palan-wkr  (District,  or  Cir- 
cle of  Patau)  is  ChowAl,  the  chief  Towns  of  which 
are  Musaua,  Bija-pur,  and  MAusd.  all  of  which  are 
still  in  the  hands  of  its  native  rulers,  llijd  pdr,  of 
which  the  chief  Town,  bearing  the  same  name,  is  in 
23°  37'  North,  72°  46'  East,  was  ceded  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  attached  to  the  Collectorship  of  Kei'rA.*  In 
no  part  of  our  Indian  dominions  were  oppression  and 
misrule  more  prevalent.  The  wealthiest  of  the  inha- 
bitants were  rAjputs,  kalis,  and  other  sacred  Tribes, 
who  claimed  exemption  from  all  contributions  to  the 
support  of  Government,  ami  exercised,  in  many  in- 
stances, an  unlimited  sovereignly  over  the  cultivators 
and  traders,  the  only  industrious  part  of  the  com- 
munity. This  Perganah  was  also  entirely  surrounded 
by  the  GaikwAr’s  territory;  and  the  apparent  impossi- 
bility of  restoring  order  in  a district  so  circumstanced, 
wherein  an  asylum  was  easily  obtained  by  every  offender, 
made  it  expedient  to  exchange  RijA-pur  for  a Pergnnnh 
adjoining  to  the  other  Briti*h  territories ; and,  in  1817, 
after  a tedious  negotiation,  Knparwanj,  with  a part  of 
NeryAd,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ketra,  and  Kardd, 
South  of  the  Tapti,  were  given  up  by  the  GAikwAr  as 
an  equivalent  for  BijA-pur,  which  was  restored  to  him. 

IV.  I'der-war,  separated  from  Chowal  by  thcSAbar- 
mati,  forms  a part  of  the  North-Eastern  frontier  of  this 
Province.  I'der,  Ahmad-nagnr,  and  MAl-pur,  are  its 
chief  Towns.  It  U subject  to  the  GAikwar,  but  pro- 


* Perhaps  (bit  nunc  should  L«  spell  FLiiri,  or  k iirii.  The  lru« 
spelling  u(  many  names  in  this  Province  i*  yet  undetermined,  w’ 
doeumi-nu  in  the  native  language*  are  not  easily,  :f  at  all,  to  hr  pro- 
cured in  England,  and  no  fixed  system  af  orthography  is  billowed  by 
the  authorities  cited. 


duces  little  revenue  on  account  of  the  turbulent  and  GIJZERAT 
unsettled  character  of  its  population.  Its  Capital, 

I'dar,  is  in  23°  53*  North,  and  7:t°2'  East. 

V.  WAgar,  to  the  East  of  I'denvAr,  is  a large  District  V.  Wangur. 
in  the  same  parts  of  the  Province  on  the  Mahi  River.  B»i»*w»r» 
Its  chief  Towns  are  BAnswArA  and  D'ntgar-pfir.  The 

first  in  23°38' North,  and  74°35'  East,  was  formerly  sub-  *>>or' 
ject  to  I'dav-pAr.  but  had  berome  independent,  before 
it  fell  under  the  notice  of  the  British  Government.  The 
second,  in  23y  54'  North,  73°  50'  Eust,  also  Capital  of 
a small  Principality,  formerly  belonged  to  Uday-p&r, 
and  was  received  under  the  British  protection  in  1817. 

VI.  CliAtipAuir,  or  Chanpunir,  the  Eastern  frontier  Vl.  Chant- 
of  the  Province  of  GujnrAt,  is  bounded  by  the  Mahi,  panir,  or 
and  the  NerbadA,  and  separated  from  MAlwah  by  ct,um- 
snoatlcr  streams.  In  Akbar’s  time  it  contained  nine  **nw’ 

Alai: alls,  produced  a revenue  of  10.283,614  dims, 
(£30,246,)  and  maintained  a force  of  1600  infantry 

and  550  cavalry.  The  citadel  of  its  ancient  Capital, 
also  called  PavAngar’h,  in  22°  31' North,  and  73°  41'  ****&» 
East,  placed  on  a rock  rising  in  the  midst  of  a nearly 
level  Country,  and  towering  alone  over  the  neighbouring 
hills,  seems  formed  to  command  the  South-Eastern 
angle  of  the  Province.  Its  height  is  about  2500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  on  some  sides  it  is 
almost  perpendicular.  It  is  visible  from  the  jAm! 

Mesjid  of  Ahmed-Abdd,  70  miles  distant.  The  City 
was  placed  at  the  foot  of  this  lofty  rock,  and  the  wrecks 
of  its  ancient  magnificence  extend  for  several  miles  to  the 
North,  but  are  now  covered  with  thick  wood.  They  are 
almost  all  of  Hindu  origin,  but  Halul,  one  of  its  suburbs, 
now  four  miles  distant,  has  the  remains  of  many  Moham- 
medan structures.  The  present  Town  is  of  an  oblong 
figure,  about  three-fourths  of  a mile  long,  and  half  a mile 
broad.  It  is  surrounded  by  a stone  wall,  flanked  with 
towers,  and  built  by  Sult&n  Mahmud  GujarAti,  but 
not  more  than  one  half  of  »t  is  now  inhabited,  the  rest 
being  overgrown  with  wood.  The  inhabitants  are  silk- 
weavers,  and  the  water  of  the  place  is  believed  to  give 
strength  and  durability  to  the  colours  of  their  silks. 

There  is  an  ancient  Hindu  Temple  of  KAH  in  one  of 
the  forts  on  the  summit  of  a mountain,  which  is  there- 
fore considered  as  sacred,  and  being  very  difficult  of 
ascent,  is  also  deemed  impregnable  by  the  natives  ; a 
detachment,  however,  of  the  Bombay  army  took  it  in 
1803.  In  1812.  the  Town  contained  400  houses,  not 
above  half  of  them  inhabited,  so  that  its  population,  pro- 
bably. did  not  then  exceed  1000  persons.  LuuawarA,  Lunawarx 
in  23°  8'  North,  and  73°  43'  East,  is  the  Capital  of  a 
petty  State  in  some  degree  dependant  on  the  Chief  of 
ClianpAnir.  The  soil  is  comparatively  level  and  very 
fertile,  bounded  by  the  Mahi  on  one  side,  and  sepa- 
rated from  MAlwah  on  the  other  by  a chain  of  hills, 
the  narrow  defiles  of  which,  afford  the  only  passage  into 
GujarAt  in  that  direction.  The  whole  territory,  not 
more  than  35  miles  long,  and  17  or  18  broad,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  this  Province,  presenting  a 
great  variety  of  rich  and  picturesque  scenery.  The 
Town  is  well  fortified  in  the  Indian  fashion,  and  about 
three  miles  in  circumference.  Its  secluded  situation, 
vicinity  to  strong  posts,  and  position  with  respect  to 
the  neighbouring  States,  are  advantageous  both  to  iLs 
security  and  commerce.  Its  inhabitants  are  industrious 
and  skilful  workmen,  especially  in  arms  and  military 
accoutrements.  From  some  negligence,  or  misunder- 
standing, between  the  different  Indian  Presidencies,  a 
Treaty  made  with  this  little  State,  in  1803,  was  annulled 
v 3 
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GUZERAT.  in  1806:  and  the  wretched  inhabitants  were  thereby 
abandoned  to  “ the  tender  mercies”  of  Slnd’hiyh. 
Soonth.  Stint'h,  in  23°  13*  North,  73°  55*  East,  it*  contiguous 
to  LunawirA,  and  though  seated  in  an  open  and  fer- 
tile country,  as  well  as  strong  by  position,  the  Town 
with  its  fort  occupying  the  side  and  foot  of  a rocky 
hill,  is  a miserable  place,  of  importance  only  as  com- 
manding some  difficult  defiles.  This  part  of  the  Province 
is  the  native  Country  of  the  B'hfls,  or  R’hills,  who.  mix- 
ing little  with  Hindus  of  any  other  race,  speak  the  Guja- 
llimik.  rAtl  dialect  with  peculiar  purity.  Bariyu,  another  Prin- 
cipality in  this  part  of  the  Province,  is  remarkable  as 
one  of  the  few  petty  Indian  States  still  existing  in  a 
state  of  entire  independence.  The  Town,  in  22°  44' 
North,  and  74°  East,  fills  the  whole  of  a narrow 
I’aniuh.  valley  between  the  River  Panninnd  the  adjoining  hills. 

It  is  neat,  and  has  several  brick  houses,  but  its  territory 
is  entirely  covered  with  wood,  through  which  only  one 
path  leads.  'Hie  Rajk,  according  to  the  old  system  of 
Hindu  government,  levies  a Chaut'h,  or  contribution  of 
one  fourth,  on  the  produepof  the  neighbouring  Districts. 
Oibud.  Ddhod,  or  Dw&had*  in  23°  6'  North,  74°  26'  East,  is  a 
fortified  Towu  on  the  borders  of  Muhvah,  surrounded 
by  hills.  Many  of  its  inhabitants  are  Bdhrahs. 
v II.  n«ro'U.  VII.  Barddah,  or  Barod’h,  the  Capital  of  the  Gaik- 
wfir,  (GAYkvAd,  vulgarly  called  Guicowar.)  the  Mah- 
ruttah  Sovereign  of  this  part  of  India,  is  in  22  21' 
North,  73°  23'  East,  and  was,  in  the  time  of  Atireng- 
zlb,  a large  and  wealthy  place ; nor  has  it  ceased  to 
be  so,  notwithstanding  the  wars  and  desolation  occa- 
sioned by  the  rise  and  dissentions  of  the  Mahrattuh 
Powers.  Its  bankers  advanced,  at  different  ]»criods, 
between  1803  and  1806,  no  less  than  a crore  (kardr) 
and  a half  of  rupees,  (£1,54)0,000,)  in  ready  money, 
for  the  service  of  the  British  troops.  Slightly  forti- 
fied. and  mu  adorned,  by  its  modem  rulers,  with  any 
handsome  buildings,  litis  Town  is  remarkable  oil 
account  of  the  breadth  of  its  principal  streets,  the  ruins 
of  some  fine  Mohammedan  edifices,  and  a stone  bridge 
over  the  River  Yiswa-mitrn,  almost  the  only  one  in  the 
whole  Province.  Some  fine  and  spacious  wells  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  also  deserving  of  notice.  It  was 
said  to  have,  in  1818,  a population  of  100.000  persons, 
l.'.  Jwa.  The  District  of  Bardd'hrA  is  well  cultivated,  and  gene- 
rally enclosed  with  hedges  of  mango  and  tamarind  trees. 
IvMhm.  Its  soil  is  red  and  light.  Dab’hdT,  in  22°  9'  North,  and 
73°  25'  East,  once  a large  and  magnificent  City,  still 
containing  40,000  inhabitants,  in  1780,  and  command- 
ing a District  which  had  84  villages,  is  remarkable  on 
account  of  its  sculptured  buildings,  especially  the 
Diamond  Gate 

* irI  VIII.  B'hardnch,  orBehrdch,  was,  in  Akbar's  reign, 

' .ch.  a Serkdr,  containing  14  Mahalls,  or  Townships,  and 
yielding  a revenue  of  21,987,483  dams,  (£64,660.) 
(Ayln  A Her  l,  ii.  240.)  It  is  one  of  the  best  cul- 
tivated and  mo*t  populous  tracts  on  the  Western  side 
of  India,  and  cairn*  into  the  possession  of  Great  Britain 
in  1803.  Three-fourths  of  this  District  have  a rich  soil 
called  Icdnrnt  land,  that  of  the  remainder,  nearer  to  the 
sea,  is  termed  bum,  and  is  of  an  inferior  quality.  Twelve 
rupees  (2D.)  per  acre  is  the  annual  assessment  on  the 
former,  if  cultivated  every  year,  but  twice  that  sum,  if 
the  land  has  lain  fallow.  The  average  assessment  on 
the  latter  is  three  mjiecs  per  blg'hd,  or  one  guinea  per 
acre.  Rice  and  cotton  are  the  staple  products.  In 
1804-1605,  the  revenue  of  B'hardch  was  estimated 
at  1,150,609  rupees,  (£1  15, 0G1,)  but  in  1613-1614, 


it  amounted  to  1,606,172  rupees,  (£160,617.)  and  Gt’ZERAl 
it  had  a population  of  157,963  souls;  being  about  v-*' 
173  to  the  square  mile.  Many  lands,  called  tdnta. 

(p.  32.)  are  held  byGritol&s,  and  others  exempted  from 
contribution.  To  the  District  of  B'hardch.  the  Pcrgannh 
of  Aklaslr.  or  Oklasir,  and  Hanvut,  ou  the  opposite 
side  of  Uie  Nerhada,  are  appended  : and,  in  this  District, 
from  the  continuity  of  the  lands  immediately  subject  to 
the  British  Government,  a more  efficient  police  can  be 
maintained,  than  in  those  where  the  territory  is  mixed. 

The  high  prices  of  land,  and  increased  industry  of  the 
inhabitants,  are  satisfactory  evidences  of  the  advantages 
derived  from  the  substitution  of  personal  or  corporeal 
punishments  for  fines  often  inadequate ; the  only  pe- 
nalties exacted  for  murder,  arson,  and  other  outrages, 
before  this  change  in  the  mode  of  administering  justice 
was  established.  So  lately  as  1615,  it  suffered  much 
from  inroads  by  parties  of  armed  B’hils  from  Raj -pi  pi  A. 

The  SerkAr  of  B'hardch,  in  Aktau's  reign,  had  14  Mahalls, 
(Perganih*.  or  Townships,)  measured  349,771  big  lids, 
and  yielded  a revenue  of  21,987.483  dams,  (£64,670.) 

( Ay hi  Akbtri , ii.  240.)  The  Capital,  bearing  the  same  city  of 
name,  is  on  the  banka  of  the  Nerbadi,  or  RivA,  in  21°  46'  Brunch. 
North, and  73*  1 4^  East.  According  to  the  Hindu  legends 
it  was  railed  R’hrigu-kshetra,  (changed  by  the  Greek* 
into  Barygaza.)  f.  <*.  the  field  of  B'hrigu,  a celebrated 
Saint,  its  high  walls,  flanked  with  lowers,  enclose  an 
area  about  two  miles  and  a half  in  circumference,  and  its 
streets,  like  those  of  all  old  Asiatic  cities,  are  narrow, 
dirty,  and  crowded.  It  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
provisions,  particularly  game  and  fish ; and  its  trade  is 
still  considerable.  Cotton,  raw  and  manufactured,  mus- 
lins and  chintzes,  inferior  to  those  of  Bengal  and  the 
Carnatic,  grain,  nuts,  seeds,  and  dye-woods,  are  its 
chief  exports.  Labour  is  dearer  than  in  Bengdl ; an 
able-bodied  man  can  earn  7 pai'sAs  (4d.)  per  diem  ; a 
woman  5 ; a child  from  I to  3.  The  most  ordinary  kind 
of  food  (rice?)  costs  about  a halfpenny  a pound  ; but  a 
labourer  can  only  afford  milk  or  fish  on  feast  days.  In 
1904  the  population  of  the  Town  and  suburbs  amounted 
to  22,466  persons,  and  in  1612  to  32,716,  about  seven- 
tenths  Hindus,  one-filth  MusuImAns,  and  one-tenth  Pdr- 
rfls.  A severe  famine  in  1791  carried  olT  25,295  indivi- 
duals. or  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  population,  and 
2351  houses  were  abandoned.  Contributions,  or  rather  a 
sort  of  tax,  levied  upon  the  Hindus  by  the  Brahmans, 
to  the  amount  of  £1004)  per  annum,  are  assigned  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  Pinj&rA  pdl,  or  hospital  “ for 
beasts,”  where  bulls,  cows,  ami  monkeys  are  now  the 
principal  inmates.  B'hardch  was  taken  by  the  British 
forces  in  1772,  and  again  in  1782,  after  which  it  was 
ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Mahrattahs,  but  it  was 
soon  afterwards  made  over  to  Mahdddji  Sind'hiA.  His 
successor,  Daulet  Rid  Sind'lud,  having  joined  the  Mali- 
rattah  confederacy,  which  was  happily  defeated  by  Lord 
Wellesley's  Government,  this  place  was  again  taken  in 
1803,  since  which  time  it  has  formed  a part  of  the 
British  dominions.  Jumbusir,  in  22°  6'  North,  and  Junbo»*r. 
73°  3’  East,  is  a Township  in  this  District,  on  a river 
of  the  same  name.  The  soil  is  everywhere  fertile,  the 
country  enclosed,  and  the  produce  abundant.  The 
Town,  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  is  in  no  way 
remarkable  ; but  the  banks  of  the  adjoining  lake  are 
covered  with  Hindu  Temple?,  embosomed  in  clumps  of 
mango  and  banyan  trees,  ( Ficvs  Indian  and  Jlfangi- 
fira  Jndica,)  and  the  surface  of  the  water  almost  con- 
cealed by  the  leaves  und  flowers  of  the  sacred  lotus. 
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GUZKftAT.  Ah m lid.  or  Amdd,  in  229  3'  North,  and  73°  6'  East,  is  a 
v-—'  Perganah  which  produces  the  hest  cotton  in  the  Pro- 
m - *'"<*-  This  and  the  preceding  Township  belonged 

to  the  PeshwA,  but  were  liable  to  a chavl’h,  or  tax, 
nominally  of  one-fourth,  to  the  British  Government,  an 
possessor  of  B'hardch.  It  was  fixed  by  MahAdAjl 
Slnd’MA,  in  1782.  at  12,000  rupees  (i*1200)  for  Jam- 
busir,  an<l  6600  (£*660)  for  Ahrnud,  little  more  than 
one-third  of  the  sums  paid  to  the  Nuww&bs  of  Bliardch. 
sinnora.  Siimur,  or  Zinndr,  on  the  steep  bank  of  the  NerbndA, 
to  the  edge  of  which  there  is  a flight  of  100  steps  is  in 
21  56  North,  and  73'  85*  East.  It  is  a place  of  great 
sanctity,  and  has  some  fine  Hindu  Temples.  Its  District 
contain*  50  villages,  and  is  very  productive  of  cotton, 
in  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  which  its  inhabit- 
Chandodc.  a uts  are  principally  employed.  Ch&ndrfd,  in  223  I1 
North,  anil  73°  4 O'  East,  on  the  banks  of  the  same  river, 
and  nearly  opposite  to  N&nddd,  is  much  frequented  by 
pilgrims  and  devotees,  two-thirds  of  its  inhabitants 
being  Jdgls,  or  BrAhntans.  Its  numerous  and  splendid 
Temples  though  inferior  to  some  others,  arc  no  un- 
favourable specimens  of  Hindu  skill  in  sculpture  and 
architecture. 

IX  Kim-  IX.  N&ndrfd.  in  21°  55'  North,  and  73°  43'  East,  on 
the  South  side  of  the  Nerbadri,  though  the  Capital  of  a 
District  still  held  by  Mabrattah  Chieftains,  is  itself 
comprehended  within  the  jurisdiction  of  B’hartich. 
Haj-ppcpla,  Hiij-pJplA,  in  21°  46'  North,  and  73"  45'  East,  gives 
its  name  to  an  extensive  tract,  supposed  to  be  100 
miles  square,  formerly  supporting  500  Towns  and  vil- 
lages, but  now  reduced  by  war  and  anarchy  to  15  villages. 
It  is  tributary  to  the  GAVkwdr,  but  excised  to  plundering 
irruptions  from  the  B’htls  lurking  within  its  own  boun- 
daries and  the  neighbouring  Provinces.  Iti  1815,  the 
Gfiikw.tr  interfered,  and  reduced  these  marauders  to 
submission,  but  no  less  than  35  villages  and  more 
than  5000  bouses  bad  heen  reduced  to  ashes  by  them, 
in  about  six  weeks  in  the  Spring  of  the  preceding  year. 
Ntemoodra.  At  Nimudri.  seven  miles  from  Rntna-pur,  South-West 
iwitiw  a"  there  arp  some  considerable  beds  of  rorne- 

lians.  The  pits,  of  which  the  deepest  is  about  50  feet, 
are  worked  perpendicularly  downward,  and  extend  hori- 
zontally for  a short  distance  at  the  bottom  ; but  the  pe- 
riodical rains  cause  their  sides  to  fall  in,  and  fresh  pits  are 
required  every  season.  Quartzose,  ferruginous  gravel 
slightly  imbedded  in  clay,  is  the  soil  in  which  the 
nodules,  varying  in  weight  from  a few  ounces  to  three 
pounds,  arc  found.  'Hie  stones  have  usually  a blackish 
olive  hue,  sometimes  a slight  milky  tinge,  hut  their 
colour  cannot  be  ascertained  till  they  have  been  burnt ; 
anil  they  are  then  carried  to  CnmhAyah,  where  thev  are 
polished  and  worked  into  an  infiuite  variety  of  orna- 
ments. 

^ Afh&visl.  (i.  e.  the  28  Townships,)  at  the  Southern 

extremity  of  this  Province,  lies  between  the  Western 
G’hfits,  the  Sea.  and  the  District  of  Surat.  It  is  well 
watered,  but  has  not  any  large  streams.  Its  revenues, 
amounting  to  six  lak’hs  of  rupees  and  a half  (£65,000) 
per  annum,  were  mortgaged  to  the  East  India  Company, 
in  I8t>2.  by  Anand  RAo  GAikwAr,  in  payment  of  the 
sums  expended  on  his  behalf,  in  the  war  against  his 
DanuMB.  rival  MalhAr  Kid.  Daman.*  in  20321'  North,  723  58' 
East,  is  one  of  the  few  Indian  posts  still  possessed  by 


• The  Portuguese  node  of  spelling  the  itimt,  Dtmia  for  Da- 
muon,  ha*  gi»«  a ri*4>  to  the  English  corruption  of  it.  Danuun,  by 
wbicb  a long  vowel  is  introduced  before  the  l**t  consoeiant. 


Portugal.  Though  much  decayed,  it  has  still  some  GL’ZEHaT 
commerce ; and  its  vicinity  to  the  forests  makes  it  con-  n— v— ✓ 
venient  for  ship-building.  Its  river  affords  a secure 
harbour  for  such  shijw  us  can  cross  the  bar,  and  its 
white  churches  and  houses  make  it  conspicuous  from 
the  sea.  UnAl,  a village  50  miles  South-East  ofOonaec. 
'Surat,  has  a warm  spring,  believed  by  the  Hindus  to 
have  been  miraculously  formed  by  Rama  Chandra. 

XI.  Surat  ^Sdrat,  or  rather  Surat,  from  Sunfchtra,  XI.  Surat, 
i.  e.  the  excellent  children  of  kings  As.  ftr*.  ix.  241.)  is 
properly  the  South-Western  boundary  of  this  Province, 

At’hAvisI  being  only  held  as  a mortgage  from  the 
Gulkwur.  The  SerkAr  formerly  contained  31  Mahalis, 
and  yielded  a revenue  of  20,217,547  dAms,  f£‘59,463.) 

Many  parts  of  this  District  were  possessed  either  by 
the  Peshwii  or  the  GATkwAr  long  after  the  rest  was 
ceded  to  the  British  Government,  and  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  determine  the  exact  proportion  belonging  to 
eaeh.  The  soil  is  considered  as  tip*  property  of 
Government,  but  is  not  returnable  as  long  as  it  con- 
tinues to  lie  cultivated.  The  amount  of  the  assessment 
is  annually  ascertained  while  the  crops  are  on  the 
ground;  and  the  whole  revenue  in  1812  was  1,563,813 
rupees,  (.£*156,381,)  and  in  1813-1614,  1,597,648, 
(£.*159,764,)  much  waste  land  having  in  the  interim 
been  brought  into  cultivation.  The  intermixture  of  ter- 
ritory and  the  passage  of  armed  bodies  under  pretence 
of  enforcing  the  payment  of  GrAsiA  dues,  have  proved 
great  impediments  in  the  way  of  justice.  It  was,  if 
possible,  still  more  difficult  to  check  piracy  and  high- 
way robbery,  both  of  which  were  covertly  encouraged 
by  the  native  Chiefs  and  officers,  who  participated  in  the 
plunder.  The  City  of  S-irat,  long  one  of  the  largest  c;tv 
and  most  populous  in  India,  is  on  the  Southern  bank  Surat, 
of  the  Tapti,  in  21°  II'  North,  and  73°  7'  East,  and  is 
likewise  the  Capital  of  the  British  territory  in  this 
Province.  Its  outer  walls  are  flunked  with  towers, 
have  12  gates,  and  form  a circuit  of  seven  miles.  Its 
inner  walls  are  built  in  the  same  manner,  but  both  are 
very  ruinous.  This  latter  enclosure,  which  alone  forms 
the  City,  is  filled  with  lofty  crowded  houses,  and  narrow 
dirty  streets.  The  public  buildings  are  contemptible, 
and  the  best  of  them  in  ruins.  The  Hospital  (pinjarft- 
pbl)  for  sick  and  disabled  animals  was,  fitly  years  ago, 
the  most  remarkable  institution  in  Surat;  and  its  wards 
for  rats,  mice,  bugs,  fleas,  &c.  were  visited,  it  may  be 
conjectured,  with  only  a cautious  and  distant  curiosity 
by  all  but  Hindus.  The  outer  enclosure  contains  the 
suburbs,  diversified  by  country- houses  and  corn-fields. 

The  harbour  is  secure  only  during  the  prevalence  of 
Northerly  winds,  and  ships  cannot  come  higher  up  the 
river  than  about  20  miles  below  Surat.  The  weights 
in  use  there  arc  reckoned  thus:  40  su£rs  = I man  = 

1 quarter  9 lbs.  20  mans  = 1 enndi  = 6 cwt.,  2 
quarters,  21  lb*  = 749  lbs.  In  1S02-IS03  the  imports 
amounted  to  5,332,677  rupees,  (£*533,267.)  the  ex- 
ports to  5,360,024  rupees,  (£’536,002  ;)  and  in  1815- 
1SI6  to  6,371,900  rupees,  (£*637,190,)  and  6.159,21 1 
(£’615,921)  respectively.  This  city  is  supposed  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  Rdmdyana,  one  of  the  ancient  Hindu 
Poems ; and  was,  at  a very  early  period,  much  fre- 
quented by  the  Indian  Musulmans,  being  the  port 
whereat  they  embark  forMekkah.  The  English  factory 
was  established  in  1612;  the  Dutch  in  1617.  The 
French,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  dtcamped 
without  paying  their  debts,  and  their  ships  were  seized 
as  security  for  payment ; but  these  vessels  belonged  to 
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OrZKIIAT.  a second  East  India  Company,  which  had  no  connection 
-v— ■ with  the  first.  Sural  was  attacked  and  taken  by  the 
Mahrattuhs,  as  early  as  IG64  ; but  the  factory  of  the 
English  East  India  Company,  and  a considerable  part 
of  the  Town,  were  preserved  from  destruction  by  the 
courage  and  perseverance  of  Sir  George  Oxondcn,  the 
Chief,  who,  with  the  aid  of  the  ships’  crews,  maintained 
bis  post,  notwithstanding  the  numbers  of  the  enemy. 
An  adventurer  named  Mo’ayyenu'd  dfn  got  possession 
of  the  castle  in  1748,  and  constituted  himself  Nuwwab 
of  Surat;  his  successors,  Kutbu'd-din,  in  1763,  Niza- 
mu'ddin,  in  1792,  and  Nfoiru’d-din,  in  1800,  were  all 
invested  by  the  East  India  Company.  In  the  Spring  of 
the  last-named  year,  the  administration, civil  and  military, 
was  transferred,  by  Treaty,  to  the  servants  of  the  East 
India  Company,  on  condition  of  an  annual  allowance  to 
the  Nuww&b  of  one  lak  of  rupees,  (X 1 0,000,)  and  one* 
fifth  of  the  surplus  revenue ; and  in  1803  the  Mahrattuhs 
were  compelled  to  ahandon  their  claims  on  this  Citv. 
which  had  long  been  a continual  source  of  intrigue  and 
extortion.  The  population  of  Surat  seems  never  to 
have  been  accurately  ascertained  ; nor,  till  of  late  years, 
have  internal  regulations  been  as  regularly  enforced, 
under  the  Bombay,  as  under  the  Madras  and  Bengal 
Presidencies.  The  returns,  consequently,  respecting 
the  population  of  Sdrat,  were  very  vague  and  unsatis- 
factory so  lately  as  1816  ; but  the  number  of  inhabitants 
appears  to  have  been  then  estimated  at  about  325.000. 
Individual  security  has  been  greatly  promoted  by  an 
effectual  police  ; but  drunkenness  and  other  gross 
immoralities  are  extremely  prevuleut,  and  murders  by 
poison  are  apprehended  to  he  very  frequent,  especially 

-Wtaen.  among  the  Hindus.  S&ctlin,  or  Silm-gam,  (/.  e.  the 

Laour*we.  ^ vj||u^res  ^ jn  t|le  pt*rpmuh  of  Cbaur&si,  and  in  21°  4' 
North,  and  73° 5' East,  is  an  independent  Barony  belong- 
ing tu  the  Abyssinian  family  of  Soldi,  and  given  by  the 
Peshwd,  in  1791,  to  the  Nuwwab,  Siddl  'Abdu’l  karim 
Khan,  in  exchange  for  certain  forts  in  the  Kdnkan.  It 
produces  an  annual  revenue  of  75.000  rupees.  (XT 500.) 
The  want  of  a proper  police  and  an  upright  adminis- 
tration oT  justice  in  this  petty  domain,  are  often  live 
occasion  of  much  mischief  in  the  Company’s  terri- 
tories. 

XII  CHc-  XII.  Cherutter,  on  the  Western  bank  of  the  Mahf,  is 

rnwitcr.  a District  belonging  almost  entirely  to  the  Galkwdr ; 

but  a small  portion  of  it,  attached  to  the  British  terri- 
tory, is  comprehended  in  the  Col  lectors  hip  of  Kelrah. 

i tmfcap..  Cambay.  (Kamb&yah,  or  Kdmbnja.)  in  22:  21 1 North, 
and  72*  48'  East,  near  the  gulf  bearing  the  same  name, 
stands  on  the  estuary  formed  by  the  Mahf,  in  which  the 
tides  rise  and  fall  40  feet,  so  that  ships  cannot  anchor 
near  the  shore,  without  being  aground  at  low  water. 
The  City  is  three  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded  by 
a brick  wall,  ami  full  of  splendid  ruins,  the  materials 
for  which  must  have  been  brought  from  very  distant 
quarries.  The  Nuwwab1  s Palace,  which  occupies  much 
ground,  the  JAroi"  Mesjid,  or  principal  Mosque,  a fine 
iiind'i  Temple,  several  Mohammedan  sepulchral  monu- 
ments in  the  suburbs,  and  some  subterranean  pagodas, 
especially  that  of  the  Jains  with  its  massive  statues  of 
Parswa-uat’ha,  one  of  which  is  dated  a.  d,  1602,  are  all 
objects  deserving  of  examination.  Grain,  esculent 
vegetables,  oleiferous  plants,  and  cotton  are  raised  in 
considerable  quantities  in  the  neighbouring  plains,  hut 
the  husbandry  is  slovenly  and  negligent.  Most  of  the 
50,000  wells  amt  tanks  have  been  tilled  up  ; the  manu- 
factures of  silks,  chintzes,  mid  gold  cloth  have  greatly 


decayed;  only  inferior  indigo  is  now  produced;  Anil  OlIZRtttT 
e\en  ivory  Qml  cornelians  no  longer  form  a consider- 
able  export ; cotton  and  grain  from  Bombay  being  the 
products  exported  to  the  largest  amount.  " In  the  Vlh 
century,’*  says  Major  Wilford,  (At.  lira.  ix.  194.)  " Tam- 
ro-naguru.  or  Camb&t,  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Bala- 
rdyus,  und.  perhaps,  of  the  [Hindft]  Emperors  of  the 
West  also,  when  those  two  dignities  happened  to  be 
united  in  the  same  jierson."  Tamra  nagura  <*.  e.  the  Tummet 
Copper  City)  is  believed  to  have  been  swallowed  up  by 
the  sea.  The  same  writer  supposes  this  place  to  be  the 
Attn  and  Traprra  of  the  Ptnplun  of  Arrian,  ami  the 
Aatacampra  of  Ptolemy,  but  on  grounds  which  require 
a more  careful  investigation.  The  Portuguese,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  XVIlh  century,  saw  splendid  ruins 
near  Cutltb&yah  ; a -me  remains  of  which  are,  probably, 
still  tube  found  at  Kuvi,  or  Kavi  gtiong,  (Knpila  grdmj 
near  Kina,  to  the  South-West  of  the  city,  where  there 
were  lately  temples  and  statues  half  b iried  in  the  sand. 
Kamb&yalt  was  conquered  by  the  Muslims  in  a.  d. 

1297,  and  long  flourished  as  the  port  of  Ahmed-Abdd. 

MihmAn  khdn,  the  Nuww&b  of  Cambay  in  1780,  was 
son  of  the  lust  Nuwwdh  of  that  Principality,  who  fled 
to  Kumliayah  when  the  Mahrattuhs  conquered  his  ter- 
ritory, and  was  allowed  to  retain  this  port  and  the 
adjoining  district  as  their  tributary.  His  revenue  did 
not  then  exceed  two  laks,  (X20.000,)  and  his  force  con- 
sisted of  2000  Siud’hian  and  Arab  foot  and  500  horse. 

The  extraordinary  height  of  the  tide  in  the  gulf  has 
been  already  mentioned ; its  rise  is  as  sudden  und  irre- 
sistible as  that  of  the  Bore  in  the  Ganges;  and  there 
are  strong  grounds  for  supposing  that  its  bed  has 
been  gradually  filling  up  for  the  two  last  centuries. 

The  District  of  Kelrah,  which  may  he  considered  as  a na-(ri|.< 
part  of  the  Mahrattah  District  of  Cherutter,  affords  a 
satisfactory  instance  of  the  happy  effects  of  u benevolent 
and  well-directed  system  of  government.  Few,  if  any, 
parts  of  this  Province,  had  suffered  more  from  the  demo- 
ralizing effects  of  the  misrule  which  prevailed  through- 
out Ilindust'hln  on  the  decline  of  the  Moghul  Empire; 
and  the  religious  and  other  feuds  prevailing  among  the 
various  Tribes  of  which  its  imputation  consists,  united, 
with  its  impervious  rocks  and  forests,  to  give  its  inha- 
bitants a hardy  and  untractahle  character,  as  favourable 
to  predatory  habits  as  it  was  hostile  to  peaceable  and 
industrious  pursuits.  It  required  some  time,  there- 
fore, and  great  judgment  and  perseverance,  to  repress 
the  refractory  spirit  which  had  long  lieen  cherished ; 
but  by  firm,  yet  mild  and  conciliatory  measures,  re- 
gularity and  order  were  gradually  introduced,  and  the 
rapidly  increasing  prosperity  of  the  Country  continued  to 
afford  an  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  improved  con- 
dition of  its  inhabitants.  For  the  first  ten  years  after 
Keira  became  a part  of  the  British  territory,  there  was 
only  one  instance  on  record  of  an  act  of  tru%a,  or  judi- 
cial assassination,  by  B'hdt,  (p.  33  ;)  a more  striking 
proof  of  the  effect  of  good  government,  in  repressing  a 
deeply  rooted  superstition,  could  not  easily  lie  adduced. 

In  1811  uml  1812,  murder  hod  become  very  rare  ; bur- 
glaries and  petty  larcenies  were  the  common  offences. 

Coining  and,  in  many  places,  robbery  in  gangs  were 
still  practised.  In  the  Perganah  of  D’hdikft,  a most 
singular  kind  of  knight-errautrv  was  not  unusual,  in 
1812;  it  is  termed  B'hdrnt&I,  or  B’hdrwatAI,  and  consists 
in  abandoning  house  and  home,  and  living  by  indiscri- 
minate plunder,  till  a debt  is  cancelled  or  tin  unwarrant- 
able claim  allowed.  In  such  cases,  the  creditor  deems 
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himself  responsible  for  the  mischief  done,  and,  appalled 
by  the  thought  of  such  responsibility,  yields  to  the  de- 
mand, however  conscious  of  its  injustice.  The  retrospect 
in  1813  was  very  encouraging.  Murder  hud  not  be- 
come more  frequent,  gang-robbery  bad  greatly  decreased, 
even  the  KulU  were  much  improved.  In  the  Western 
Districts  lately  ceded.  Civil  feuds  had  been  repressed,  the 
incursions  of  the  Kut'hies  effectually  checked,  and  the 
authority  of  the  GAikwAr  more  firmly  established.  In 


1805-1806,  at  the  period  of  the  cession,  the  annual  reve- 
nue of  Keir ft  amounted  to  1,300,155  rupees,  (.£130,015, 
10*. ;)  in  1814,  the  amount  was  1,638,365  rupees, 
(£*163,836.  10*.  ;)  and  in  1815-1816,  1,821.868  rupees 
(£’182,186.  16*.)  w:i»  the  gross  revenue;  an  increase 
of  upwards  of  £50,000  per  annum  in  ten  years, 
fin  of-  KeirA,  the  residence  of  the  Judge  and  Magistrate,  in 
Kb  ra.  22°  47'  North,  and  78?  48'  East,  is  a large  Tow  n at  the 

Wb truck  confluence  of  the  Watnik*  and  the  Sefrt,  two  small 

un  i Scyws.  rivers,  surrounded  by  a brick  wall,  with  many  trees 
N«i*d.  overshadowing  the  houses.  Nerydd,  in  22°  44'  North, 
and  73°  East,  is  a walled  Town  three  miles  in  circum- 


ference, still  populous  in  1780,  and  a place  of  great 
trude  a century  and  a half  ago.  Its  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  cotton  manufacturer*,  and  the  revenue  of  the 


Township  amounted  to  17,000  rupees  (£1,700)  per 
annum,  when  it  was  ceded  by  the  GAikwAr  in  1803. 
Till  1817,  the  villagers  were  continually  harassed  by 
the  exaction  of  free  quarters,  and  by  the  damage  which 
their  crops  sustained  from  the  GATkwAr’s  troops  sent  to 
Balij,  levy  his  revenue  on  the  Pergunah  of  lldlij,  lying  in  the 
. centre  of  Neryad,  in  22°  40'  North,  and  73°  10'  East. 
It  was,  however,  in  that  year  valued  at  40,000  rupees 
(£4000)  per  annum,  and  exchanged  for  BijA-ptir. 

XIII  Ah-  XIII.  Ahmcd-AbAtl,  (*.e.  the  abudeuf  Ahmed,) on  the 
imtiabad.  hanks  of  the  Sahermati,  in  23°  1'  North,  and  72® 

East,  is  the  Mohammedan  Capital  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Gujardt.  Its  high  wall,  with  towers  at  intervals  of  50 
yards,  and  12  gates,  form  a circumference  of  five  miles 
and  three  quarters,  and,  in  1780,  enclosed  all  that 
remained  of  this  once  populous  City ; while  a fine 
Cuokvea.  tank,  called  KukariyA,  about  a mile  in  circuit,  and 
the  remains  of  mosques,  palaces,  aqueducts,  and  cara- 
vanserais, surrounding  the  City  on  every  side,  and  occu- 
pying an  area  30  miles  in  circumference,  bear  ample 
testimony  to  its  former  splendour.  In  the  reigns  of 
Shdh  J ehdn  and  Aurcng-zfeh,  it  was  the  seal  of  Asiatic 
magnificence  and  luxury,  and  one  of  the  first  commercial 
Cities  in  Asia.  Its  rich  gold  and  silver-flowered  damasks 
its  chintzes  and  calicoes,  excellent  indigo,  fancy  works 
in  gold,  steel,  enamel,  ivory,  and  mother  of  pearl ; its 
paper  and  japanned  ware,  exported  from  Cambay  to  the 
ports  of  Europe  and  Asia;  its  painters,  poets,  and  news 
writers,  celebrated  by  the  travellers  and  historians  of 
the  XVTIth  century,  at  that  period  attracted  crowds  of 
strangers  from  almost  every  part  of  the  world  ; but  now 
a few  kimkh-Ab *,  (brocades,)  bickered  were,  and  palan- 
quins, are  all  the  manufactures  which  Ahmed-AhAd 
possesses.  It  still  sends  forth  a number  of  players, 
minstrels,  and  conjurers,  (b'hduA,  or  rdtddri,)  wrestlers, 
and  jugglers,  who  are  the  delight  of  the  villagers  in 
GujarAtt  This  City  was  built  by  SultAn  Ahmed  Shah 
in  a.  d.  1426,  and  adorned,  in  the  reign  of  ShAh  JehAn, 


• The  iUtarck  of  die  Ahbari^  it  62. 

f It  may  not  be  aieles*  to  rental k that  a beautiful  spwie*  of  Indian 
Groiwbrak,  the  FrimyiUa  A mandate,  ( 1^1  ham,  Orntth  l xxtviii.  92.) 
take*  its  name  from  this  City;  it*  common  apprIUt  on,  sfmaJitettl, 

being  a slighter  deviation  from  the  original  woni,  than  the  trivial  name 
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with  the  Shkh-b&gli,  or  Roval  Garden,  planted  by  his  CUZERAT 
son,  the  Subahdar  Karim,  about  two  miles  from  the 
City.  When  the  Moghuls  ceased  to  have  any  power 
over  the  remoter  Provinces,  the  Nuw  wAbs  of  Ahmed- 
a’nad  rendered  themselves  indc[Hkndeut,  and  retained 
the  sovereign  authority  till  Rughu-N&t*h  Had  drove 
out  MihmAti  Khun,  who  was  allowed  to  retain  Kam- 
bay  ah  os  a vassal  of  the  Mahrattahs.  In  1779,  Ahmed- 
AbAd  whs  taken  by  the  British  troops,  but  was  restored 
to  the  Pi^hwft  in  1783,  and  retained  by  him  till  the  linnl 
dissolution  of  his  power  in  ISIS;  an  event  most  fortu- 
nate for  its  oppressed  and  suffering  population,  who,  to 
the  ordinary  miseries  of  a military  despotism,  had  the 
disadvantage  of  being  so  far  from  the  residence  of  their 
Sovereign,  us  to  cut  otf  all  hope  of  redress  by  application 
to  the  PeshwA  himself. 

XIV.  The  Peninsula  of  Gujardt,  bounded  on  the  xiv.  On*** 
North  by  the  Run  and  the  Gulf  of  Kacli'h,  on  the  West  nit  Prv;i. 
by  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the  South  and  East  by  the 
Gulf  of  Cambay,  (Kambayah.)  and  on  the  North-East 
by  the  District  of  Ahmed-dbdd,  funned  the  Srrkdr,  or 
District  of  Sbra/A,  in  the  time  of  Akbur,  (Ayhi  Akbari , 
ii.  66.  242.)  and  is  called  Kdt’lil-wdr  (Field  of  the 
Kdl'hies)  by  the  Mulirattah*.  From  East  to  West  its 
diameter  is  about  191)  mil>*s,  and  lit)  from  North  to 
South.  According  to  Abu*l  Fazl,  it  was  formed  into 
nine  divisions ; at  present  the  subdivisions  are  nine, 
and  are  as  follows; 

1.  J'hAlAwar.  4,  llaradd.  7.  Grihilwdr. 

2.  llulldr.  5.  Sdrei’h.  8.  A’ratam. 

3.  O'kamandal.  6.  Bdbrldwdr.  9.  Kat’hiwar. 

The  principal  rivers  in  this  Peninsula  are,  1.  the  Rows. 

B'hAdar,  rising  from  Mount  Mundawa  near  Jesdcn,  and  Bit*  i ir. 
following  a Southerly  direction  to  the  sea  near  Navi- 
bender.  Its  course  is  about  100  miles,  but  it  is  un!y 
navigable  by  small  boats  for  about  IS  miles  from  the  sea. 

Another  river,  rising  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sa  ne 
hill,  and  running  in  an  opposite  direction,  bears  the 
same  name.  2.  The  Madid,  rising  in  the  Sard’h  i.  MiuU*. 
hills,  and  discharging  its  waters,  by  many  streams,  i tin 
the  smaller  Ilau,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Kach’h,  unr 
Mdlid.  It  has  a rocky  bed,  and  a course  of  about  (id 
miles.  3.  The  Aji,  in  the  bed  of  which  gold-dust  U 
found,  rises  from  the  same  hills,  and,  taking  a Westerly 
course,  falls  into  the  same  gulf  near  BAlambA.  4.  The 
Satrinj,  springing  from  the  Western  side  of  the  ceutral  Sulr  njr. 
group  of  hills,  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  near  Tel- 
Idjd.  They  are  all  increased  by  smaller  sti earns,  and  each 
of  its  valleys,  many  of  which  are  picturesque,  is  watered 
by  clear  brooks  and  springs.  The  hills  are  of  no  great 
height,  hut  CholulA  is  us  wild  as  its  barbarous  inhabit- 
ants, and  PallitAuA  is  remarkable  for  its  SrAvvak  (Jaws) 

Temples;  Rewatddiil,  the  highest  peak  in  the  Junagarh 
hills,  for  its  peculiar  form  an- 1 sanctity,  according  to  the 
Hindu  legends,  and  the  Burariu  chain  extends  from  Gb- 
mati  quite  across  the  Peninsula.  The  climate  is  gene- 
rally dry  and  healthy,  but  hot  winds  prevail  in  May  and 
June,  and  the  NorLii-Easlerty  winds,  in  December  and 
January,  bring  thick  fogs  at  night,  which  the  suit  dis- 
perses in  the  day-time.  The(l)  Rajputs  are  subdivided 
into  JahrejAhs,*  J’liuIA.  Gbhil,  and  JctwA;  (2)  the  Ka- 
flds,  of  which  the  principal  families  are  the  Wala,  K IiA- 
chur,  and  K'human  ; (3)  the  Kulis,  Kats,  and  Sind’his, 

aiN-p(r:l  by  l.vlham  and  other  Natunlivts,  which  sKiuld  hare  keen 
Arhtnnd abadtnM,  or  AtkmadiaL 

• Frugality  Jan  jut,  Uie  Cti.’imujahv  of  the  Afrit i ii.  71. 
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GH/KRAT.  or  Biiwurs;  (4)  liar  Kutnbls.  Mdrs,  Ahirs.and  Reh-b4rU. 

~ The  first  were,  probably,  emigrants  from  Sind'h.  They 
are  not  rigid  Hindus,  and  the  principal  objects  of  their 
adoration  are  Siirya  (the  sun)  and  Mat’ha  Assapuri,  (the 
female  energy  of  Nature,)  otherwise  called  Hingulaj  Bhu- 
v&nl.  Among  them  the  practice  of  infanticide  prevailed, 
during  many  centuries,  to  an  incredible  degree.  Pride  and 
avarice,  the  fear  of  disgrace,  or  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
a husband  suitable  to  their  rank,  had  established  among 
the  Rajputs,  in  general,  but  especially  among  the  Jah- 
njuhs,  the  odious  custom  of  stifling  their  leninle  children 
at  their  birth ; a jar  of  milk  was  always  placed  beside 
the  mother  while  in  lalxmr,  ready  to  receive  her  infant, 
should  it  prove  to  be  a ietnale.  The  number  of  children 
thus  destroyed  in  the  Peninsula,  in  1*07,  was  estimated 
at  upwards  of  17,000.  In  that  year,  by  the  very  merito- 
rious exertions  of  Col.  Walker,  under  the  sanction  of 
the  late  Mr.  Duncan,  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  the 
Chiefs  were  prevailed  upon  to  sign  an  engagement  to 
abolish  this  barbarous  custom,  and  in  some  instances, 
at  least,  they  have  since  fulfilled  their  engagement*. 

A sort  of  feudal  system,  peculiar  to  these  Tribes,  is 
prevalent  throughout  the  Peninsula.  To  esich  of  the 
younger  sons  of  a Raj-pul  Chief  one  or  two  villages 
are  assigned  as  a maintenance ; and  he  ia  expected,  in 
return,  to  perform  military  service,  and  pay  his  quota  to 
any  general  contribution  levied  on  the  whole  Country. 
All  the  lauds  held  on  this  tenure,  by  different  members 
of  the  same  family,  are  called  the  Ith&yud , or  Brother* 
hood,  of  that  Chief ; and  if  any  members  of  this  Brother- 
hood die  without  heirs,  his  lands  revert  to  the  Head  of 
the  family.  The  evils  arising  from  this  continual  sub- 
division of  landed  property,  and  augmentation  of  the 
numlier  of  petty  Sovereigns  (for  each  has  unlimited 
authority  over  his  own  territory,)  together  with  the  idle 
and  dissipated  habits  occasioned  by  their  contempt  for 
any  occupation  except  a military  life,  are  often  aug- 
mented by  a difficulty  of  maintaining  their  families,  and 
a jealousy  of  their  more  prosperous  relations.  The  law 
of  retaliation  is  as  firmly  established  among  these  Ruj- 
pdts  ns  among  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert,  so  that  the 
Country  is  liable  to  be  perpetually  desolated  by  private 
feuds.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Molirattali  Chieftains, 
who,  after  the  ruin  of  the  Moghul  Empire,  made  them- 
selves masters  of  its  dismembered  fragments,  were  more 
solicitous  for  plunder  than  dominion,  and  contented 
themselves  with  the  tribute,  compulsorily  raised  by  an 
unnual  invasion,  most  ruinous  in  its  consequences,  in- 
stead of  taking  formal  possession  of  the  territory,  or 
entering  into  terms  with  its  natural  proprietors.  The 
turbulence  and  confusion  occasioned  by  such  a system, 
had,  in  1807,  risen  to  a pitch  which  bullied  all  the 
G4lk war's  endeavours  to  reestablish  order  in  this 
part  of  his  dominions.  He,  therefore,  solicited  the  in- 
tervention of  the  British  Government,  and  Col.  Walker, 
the  meritorious  officer  already  mentioned,  was  de- 
spatched into  K&t'hiwar  with  a detachment  from  the  Bom- 
bay army,  in  order  to  root  out  two  bands  of  robbers 
established  at  M&liii  and  K’handad&r,  suppress  the 
pirates  who  infested  the  coasts,  and  advance  the  pro- 
gress of  the  negotiations  pending  with  Kach’h.  These 
objects  he  satisfactorily  effected,  and  also  prevailed  on 
the  dilferent  Chieftains  to  enter  into  engagements  for  the 
future  payment  uf  their  tribute  to  the  Gdikw&r,  without 
the  intervention  of  a military  force.  On  the  extinction 
of  the  Peshwa*  power  in  1818,  the  revenue  of  Ahmed- 
4b6d  was  accepted  by  the  Gaik  war,  in  exchange  for  half 


the  K&t’hlwftr  tribute,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pe-  GI  ZERAT 
ninstila  was,  by  that  act,  transferred  to  the  British 
Government. 

1.  J’haluwar,  or  Ch'hAlawnroh,  as  it  is  called  by  l.XWwar, 
Abu’l  Fazl,  (Ay In  Akhart . ii.  71.)  is  on  the  Northern 

side  of  the  Peninsula,  and  has  a level  surface,  bare  of 
trees,  except  near  villages  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  wheat  and  cotton.  All  the  J'hilAs  are  RAj-puts,  but 
they  are  subdivided,  according  to  their  circumstances, 
into  the  Jinamas.  Kararid,  and  N’&rddd : the  first  retain 
their  rank  as  belonging  to  the  military  class,  and  are 
addressed  by  the  title  of  ji,  (Sir,)  the  second  perform 
menial  offices,  and  the  third  are  considered  as  no  belter 
than  kunbis  (husbandmen.)  Being  much  exposed  to 
predatory  incursions  from  its  neighbours,  who  find  a 
ready  sale  for  their  spoils  in  Wagar  and  Kadi’li,  a great 
part  of  this  Division  is  ill  cultivated  and  thinly  inhabited. 
Darangdrd,  in  22°  51'  North,  and  71°  35'  East,  pays  Durraung- 
an  annual  tribute  of  74,000  rupees  (£7400)  to  the  do. 
Gdikwdr,  and  its  Raja,  who  resides  at  H el  wed,  about 
1 5 miles  Westward,  has  the  priv  ilege  of  sitting  on  a cot, 
while  the  heads  of  hisTribe  arc  on  the  ground.  Eimri.  Limn*, 
in  22°  30''  North,  and  7 1 3 54'  East,  is  one  of  the  richest 
trading  Towns,  and  has  many  wealthy  Mrrafi,  or  bank- 
ers; its  tribute,  in  1807,  was  51,931  rupees.  (£5193.) 

Eleven  miles  North  North-West  of  it  is  Wed  win,  YYud*x»a 
a populous  Town,  possessing  a strong  fort,  and  a 
courageous  population.  In  1807,  its  tribute  was  fixed 
at  2b,*i3l  rupees.  (i,*2Sb3.)  It  has  a 'Considerable 
transit  trade  in  c'h>.  hem]),  and  leather,  from  the  North- 
Eastern  to  the  South-Eastern  shores  of  the  Peninsula. 

Watikauir.  at  the  confluence  of  the  Machu  ami  Pat/ili'4,  Wulmur 
in  27'  North,  and  70°  58'  East,  is  a fortified  Town, 
containing  about  25,000  inhabitants,  and  possessing  a 
good  bazar ; it  is  at  the  foot  of  a range  of  lolly  hills,  and, 
in  the  winter  time,  liable  to  inundation.  Its  annual 
tribute  to  the  (i&ikw&r  is  lS.otK)  rupees.  (£1800.) 

Moravl.  in  29°  39'  North,  and  70°  58‘  East,  eh ief  Town  Dloravr*. 
of  the  MachA  k&ntA,  or  banks  of  the  Machu,  has  been  Marino, 
possessed  by  the  family  of  its  present  Rdjd  ever  since 
the  time  of  Akbar.  Kuwar  Ddsaji,  who  was  reigning 
in  1809,  not  only  renounced  female  infanticide,  but,  in 
1S|6,  continued  to  preserve  and  educate  his  daughters. 

M.'iiia  on  the  Machu,  two  miles  and  a half  above  the  Malka 
point  where  it  is  lost  in  the  Ran,  is  a fortress  in  22°  56' 

North,  and  70°  55'  East.  In  1809,  it  had  long  been 
occupied  by  the  Tribe  of  Miyunas  from  Sind’h,  a most  Mmuim 
desperate  gang  of  banditti,  the  scourge  and  terror  of 
the  neighbouring  Country.  Their  strong  hold  was,  how 
ever,  carried  by  assault  early  on  the  second  day  of  attack, 
every  inch  having  been  resolutely  defended  on  the  first. 

At  Wavdmli,  in  22°  50'  North,  and  70®  47'  East,  there  Wmumrx 
is  a ferry  across  to  the  shore  of  Kach’h,  and,  on  a hill  Catch, 
near  SAngarh,  25  miles  North-West  of  Wankairir,  there 
is  an  ancient  Temple  of  Surya,  adorned  with  sculptures 
in  a style  much  superior  to  that  of  the  present  Hindu 
artists. 

2.  liul&r,  or  H&lawir,  is  named  from  H&la,  the  2.  Ibllaar. 
Jahrejuh  Chief,  to  whose  family  this  Division  belongs, 

and  lies  on  the  Gulf  of  Kach’h,  between  J’h&IAwur, 
O'kn-mamlal,  and  K&t’hi-war.  Excepting  towards  the 
East,  where  it  is  hilly  and  rocky,  the  soil  is  light,  and 
in  many  places  well  suited  for  grain  and  cotton  ; and 
considerable  quantities  of  bajari,  juwari,  (Hotcui  *pi- 
catm,  and  Sorghum  r ulgare,)  and  cotton  arc  exported 
thence,  through  Kach’h  to  Bombay.  A bare  country, 
horses  unshod,  and  shrubs  covered  with  rags,  thence 
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GCZEfiAT.  called  chinira-pir,  (rapped  Saints,)  in  memory,  no 
doubt,  of  prayers  heard  and  cures  granted,*  are  among 
the  peculiarities  observed  in  this  *ruct  of  country.  Ac- 
cording to  the  traditions  of  the  natives,  the  four  prin- 
Goojinee  cipal  Tribes  of  Rajputs,  established  in  the  Peninsula 
Rai-puoU.  and  adjoining  parts  of  Hiudusi’hAn,  are  descended  from 
four  Yadus,  who  escaped  from  the  general  massacre  of 
their  brethren,  by  taking  refuge  in  Sind'h,  where  the 
Goddess  B’havAui  Iling-lAj  concealed  in  her  mouth 
the  first  Juhrejahs  ; under  her  anklets,  the  Churisimfe ; 
under  her  seal,  the  CharkatA ; and  in  the  chimney,  the 
B’iiatlL  The  first  was  established  by  her  in  Sind'h ; 
the  second  in  Sdret'h,  (SaurAshtra ;)  the  third  in  Has- 
tind-pur,  (near  Dihli ;)  and  the  fourth  in  Jcselinir. 
Some  of  the  present  H&lh  Chief*  trace  their  genealogies 
to  UAwal,  youngest  son  of  RAj  Hainmlr,  King  of 
Kach'h,  a pedigree  not  inconsistent  with  the  above 
H&IUur.  tradition,  as  Kach’h  is  contiguous  to  Sind'h.  HAlAr 
now  forms  a sort  of  federal  State,  consisting  of  the 
independent  Baronies  of  NuwA-nagar,  DTiarul,  Raj-kdt, 
Gondal,  KdtrA,  and  DrApA  ; the  administration  of  which 
is  wholly  intrusted  to  the  Nigini  Br&hmans,  who  are  as 
mercenary,  artful,  and  servile  as  most  of  their  brethren 
Noanugger,  elsewhere.  Nawd-uagar  (New-town)  in  22°  55' North, 
^ast’  **  the  Capital  of  the  largest  of  the  Lord- 
mifgur.  8hipB.  Though  rocky,  its  soil  is  productive  TheTown, 
which  is  walled  and  said  to  be  six  miles  in  circuit,  has 
many  weavers,  some  of  them  very  skilful  workmen; 
and  the  water  of  the  N'Aginl  is  supposed  to  be  pecu- 
liarly useful  in  dyeing.  One-third  of  the  produce,  &c. 
tax  on  men  and  beasts,  are  paid  to  the  Jdm,  or  Chief, 
who.  as  well  as  the  RAd  of  the  Muhratlahs,  strikes  a 
silver  coin  culled  k6ri,  worth  one-fourth  of  a rupee, 
(about  Id.)  Jdm , the  title  of  the  Chief,  is  of  doubtful 
origin,  and  is  not  borne  by  any  other  of  these  Chieftains ; 
but  whenever  any  of  them  ascends  the  throne,  a Mat'* 
hint,  or  priest  of  a low  caste,  called  D'her,  steps  for- 
ward and  marks  the  Prince’s  forehead  with  his  blood. 
(Sec  Tran s.  Ray.  A*.  Sac.  i.  G9.)  The  annual  tribute 
due  to  theGAIkwAr  was  fixed  in  1808  at  95.UOO  rupees. 
(£9500.)  Hkj-kot,  in  22°  12  North,  10°  57'  East, 
pays  20,500  rupees.  (£2050.)  Gondal,  in  21°  54* 
North,  70°  56'  Eust,  near  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula, 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Division  of  Sdret'h.  Its  ter- 
ritory is  tolerahly  well  cultivated,  and  assessed  at 
115,000  rupees  (£11,500)  annually. 

3.  Oka-  8.  O'ka-nmudul  (the  bud  Country)  has  a rocky  and 
mundeL  uneven  surface,  and  was  till  lately  almost  uninhabited, 

in  consequence  of  the  uuccasing  depredations  of  the 
people  of  Posit  rA,  one  of  its  forts,  who  w ere  expelled  by 
a detachment  from  Bombay  in  1909.  It  occupies  the 
Western  extremity  of  the  GujurAt  Proper,  and  thq  name 
is  now  confined  to  the  sort  of  Island  or  Peninsula  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  land  by  a Ron,  or  swamp,  stretching 
in  a South -Eusteriy  direction  from  PintArak  to  Mad’hi. 
This  swampy  belt,  which  has  only  16  inches  of  water  at 
the  highest  tides,  and  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a 
low  bank  at  its  Southern  extremity,  will  soon  form  a 
narrow  and  shallow’  struit,  and  probably  was  nothing 
more  than  a valley  a century  ago;  as  within  that  period 
the  Division  of  O'ka-mandal  extended  far  beyond  it, 
and  occupied  much  of  what  is  now  assigned  to  HAla- 
wAr.f  The  forts  in  O'ka-mandal  are  BH,  PositrA, 


* This  practice  is,  more  or  lets,  common  throughout  Eastern  tod 
Central  Asia. 

t This  it  very  distinctly  marked  in  Major  Rcnnell's  Map  of  Iodia. 
VOL.  XXIU. 


B'harwAlA,  Dwuraka,  and  D'henjl.  The  number  of  Gl'ZERAT. 
houses  in  the  whole  Division  did  not,  in  1909,  exceed 
4000,  which  gives  about  20,000  souls  for  the  popula- 
tion. In  consequence  of  an  abundance  of  waste  land 
covered  with  brushwood,  this  tract  abounds  in  game ; 
and,  as  it  is  generally  low  and  sandy,  it  is  suitable  for 
breeding  camels.  Iron  ore  Is  found  in  the  rocky  tracts, 
and  salt  is  made  near  the  sea.  The  natives  are  chiefly 
Wagers,  from  Kach’h,  a barbarous  and,  probably,  W*gh cn. 
spurious  race,  of  dubious  Faith,  living  distinct  from  the 
Rdj-p&ts,  and  maintaining  themselves  principally  by 
fishing  and  piracy.  The  true  History  of  O'ka-mandal 
begins  in  the  middle  of  the  Xfth  century.  It  was  then 
divided  between  the  Hirdl  and  ChawAra  Rhj-puts ; the 
first  at  Gdmuti,  the  others  at  Vast,  near  Arimira.  The 
ChawArA  family  had  before  possessed  the  Sovereignty 
of  GujarAt.  These  two  rival  Tribes  were  victims  of 
the  treachery  and  fraud  of  two  RAt'hdr  IlAj-puts,  who, 
having  been  driven  out  of  Marwar,  or  Ajamir,  by 
domestic  feuds,  came  into  O'ka-mandal  under  pretence 
of  performing  a pilgrimage  to  DwArakA.  When  they 
had  accomplished  their  purpose,  and  slain  the  Chiefs 
of  both  parties,  they  assumed  the  name  of  WAdel,  from 
WAdA,  * slaughter/  ArAmrA  was  made  their  Capital, 
and  they  conquered  Southward  as  far  as  Patan  Sdm- 
nAt'h.  In  the  following  century,  Sangan,  a great  pirate, 
was  Chief  of  O'ka.mand.il,  and  extended  his  territory 
over  HAlAwAr  to  the  Eastward ; but  in  the  rcizn  of  his 
son,  Mahmud,  Sultan  of  GujarAt,  conquered  the  Isle  of 
Bet,  destroyed  the  Temples,  and  drove  out  the  Raja : as 
soon,  however,  as  the  MusulmAn  armies  had  withdrawn, 
he  returned,  and  the  families  of  the  W&dddls  and  MAniks 
maintained  their  Sovereignty  till  the  Inst  century,  when 
they  were  reduced  to  the  Peninsula  beyond  the  Ran. 

The  improvement  of  such  a Country  must  necessarily 
be  tardy.  Its  unproductive  soil  furnishes  scarcely 
any  thing  for  commerce  except  f'Ai  and  tit,  (seed  of 
Setamum  orientate ;)  even  the  number  and  wealth  of 
the  pilgrims  to  its  sacred  places  have  diminished. 

After  a trial  of  three  years,  and  a great  apparent 
improvement  in  habits,  the  people  of  this  little  Pe- 
ninsula were,  in  1812,  admitted  to  a commercial  in- 
tercourse with  the  British  ports ; but  their  love  of 
piracy  proved  too  inveterate,  and  nothing  but  the  occu- 
pation of  their  territory  could  effectually  check  it;  that 
measure  was  therefore  adopted  and  carried,  with  little 
bloodshed,  in  1816  ; and  in  the  following  year  (1917) 
the  possession  of  that  holy  land  was  transferred  to 
Futeh  Sing’h,  the  GAYkwAr.  Bdt  Island,  at  the  North-  Batr.orBait 
em  extremity  of  O'ka-mandal,  in  22°  27' North,  and  l*hni. 

69°  19*  East,  is  properly  named  Sank’ha-dwAr ; and 
has  a sheltered  harbour,  and  an  inconsiderable  fort. 

The  Town  contains  2000  houses,  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Brahmans,  who  attend  in  the  Temples  and  other  sacred 
places.  The  whole  revenue  does  not,  probably,  amount 
to  two  luks  of  rupees.  (£20,000.)  This  sacred  isle, 
now  under  British  protection,  derives  its  name  from 
Vishnu,  who,  in  the  character  of  Sank'ha  NArAyan, 
opened  the  shell  (tank'ha)  in  which  aii  Asura  (demon) 
had  concealed  the  Vfedas,  and  restored  them  to  the 
world.  It  is  supposed  that  the  worship  of  Ranclior 
from  DwArakA  has  now  superseded  that  of  Sank’ha 
NAruyan.  DwArakA.  in  22°  15'  North,  and  60°  7'  t>»erk* 
East,  is  one  of  the  most  holy  places  in  India,  and  an 
inviolable  asylum.  The  population  of  the  Town  and  . 
District  is  upwards  of  10,000  souls.  The  principal 
Temple  formerly  possessed  a highly  revered  image  of 
a 
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OUZRRAT.  Ranchor,  (a  form  of  Krishna,)  but  it  was  clandestinely 

'-•‘v*'*-''  removed  to  D&kdr,  in  GujarAt,  in  the  Xllllh  century. 

Its  successor,  obtained  with  great  difficulty,  was  in 
like  manner  transferred  to  Sank’hadw&r  about  16S0, 
since  which  time  another  image  has  been  substituted 
for  it.  The  pilgrim  first  bathes  in  the  Giimati,  or 
Gtimti,  makes  his  offerings,  feeds  Brdhmans,  and, 
finally,  goes  to  Artmrd  to  have  the  mark  of  his  devo- 
tion to  Krishna  (a  shell,  ring,  and  lotos)  stamped  with 
a hot  iron  on  some  part  of  his  body.  Liberal  offerings 
are  again  made  at  B£t,  and  a tax  of  five  rupees  is  paid 
to  the  Chief  of  the  Island,  a Brahman,  who  receives  the 
offerings  and  sells  them  again  to  the  next  comer,  that 
they  may  be  offered  up  another  time.  The  average 
number  of  pilgrims  has  been  estimated  at  15,000, 
and  the  revenue  of  the  Temples  at  a lak  of  rupees. 
(£10,000.)  The  Dwiirukd.  however,  visited  by  the 
God,  was  swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  say  the  Legends,  a 
few  day*  after  his  decease ; and  from  the  spot  where  it 
stood,  about  30  miles  South  of  Pur-bandur,  and  twice 
as  for  from  the  Gumtl,  a bird  rises  once  every  year  from 
the  foam  of  the  sea,  and  by  the  colour  of  its  plumage 
enables  the  sages  to  predict  the  ensuing  season.  The 
chalk  also  of  this  Island  is  holy,  and  is  exported,  for 
sacred  uses,  to  every  part  of  Hindust’hdn.  Near  Pin* 
tdrak,  two  miles  from  the  Western  shore,  there  is  a 
sacred  spring  of  pink  water,  believed  to  lie  the  spot 
where  the  P&ndus  obtained  pardon  for  having  killed  a 
cow. 

4 PuruthU,  4.  Bn  rad  ft,  or  Jetw&r,  is  separated  from  Hdl&w&r  hy 

erJ*itw«r  the  rivers  Sortivdni  and  Miyfini,  and  stretches  along 
the  South-Western  shore  of  the  Peninsula.  Its  name  is 
said  to  signify  “ the  spine.”  and  appears  evidently  to  refer 
to  the  mountains  which  line  the  coast ; according  to  the 
Hindtis,  it  is  derived  from  a feat  of  Krishna’s  in  the 
famous  A warned'  ha  of  the  Pdndus.  The  soil  is  gene- 
rally flat  and  hare,  and  the  water  indifferent ; the  annual 
assessment  paid  to  the  GdTkwdr  is  30,000  rupees. 

Pwirtiunder,  (£3000.)  Pur-bandar,  in  21°  39'  North,  and  69“  45* 
East  a jwipulous  Town,  half  way  between  Jagat  and 
Dui,  the  North-West  and  South-West  extremities  of 
Gujarat,  is  head  of  a small  District  containing  about 
75,000  inhabitants.  This  Town  is  the  great  emporium 
of  this  and  the  neighbouring  coasts,  being  accessible 
for  shipping  at  a later  period  than  the  ports  more  to 
the  East.  The  Mhers  and  Rrib&ris,  in  this  State,  form 
a national  militia  of  3000  or  4000  men,  a singular  in- 
stitution in  India ; and  the  Jfrtw&rs,  to  whom  the  Royal 
family  belongs,  boast  of  being  descended  from  the 
divine  Orang-titang,  Hatiumdn,  and  on  that  account, 
perhups,  are  believed  to  have  tails.  The  affairs  of  the 
Rdnd  of  Pur-bandar  were  involved  in  the  greatest  em- 
barrassment, and  he  had  long  been  the  sport  of  his 
encroaching  neighbours,  when  he  was  taken,  in  1609, 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  Government,  on 
condition  of  paying  19,000  rupees  (£1900)  per  annum, 
as  a compensation  fur  the  extinction  of  his  debt  to 
the  Gdikwiir.  Giimtl,  the  ancient  Capital  of  this 
Division,  was  on  the  summit  of  a high  mountain,  visible 
from  the  coast. 

h.  Sorrih.  5.  Sdrct'h,  a Division  lying  to  the  East  of  Baradd, 
comprehended,  in  the  time  of  Akbar,  almost  the  whole 
Peninsula.  It  is  tolerably  wooded,  and,  probably,  the 
most  fertile  tract  in  the  whole  Country.  It  is  repre- 
sented as  highly  flourishing  under  its  ancient  Rdjds  of 
the  ChiiriUimd  Tribe,  whose  Capital  was  Rantelu,  after- 
wards exchanged  for  Jund-garh,  which  surrendered. 


in  1472,  to  Mahmud,  Sultdn  of  GujarAt.  In  1735,  GUZERAf 
Shirkhdn  Bkbi,  a soldier  of  fortune,  seized  on  Jun&- 
gar’ll,  and  established  himself  as  an  independent  Chief, 
exercising  a precarious  authority  over  his  weaker 
neighbours.  Intrigues,  assassinations,  and  revolutions, 
have  succeeded  each  other  in  this  petty  State  for  the  last 
half  century  with  a rapidity  scarcely  conceivable  to  Eu- 
ropeans. Junagar’h,  or  Chunaherar'h,  (Aytn  Akbarf,  Jueighar. 
ii.  65.)  in  21° 29' North,  and  70®  36'  East,  is  the  residence 
of  a Chief  of  the  same  family  as  the  Nuwwdb  of  R’hi-  **ur" 
danpur,  Bahadur  Khan,  who,  in  1611,  succeeded  his 
father  Ahmed  Khsin  B&bi,  and  was  so  harassed  by  the 
iusoleuce  and  insubordination  of  his  Arab  troops,  that 
he  entreated  the  British  Government  to  assist  him  in 
expelling  them  from  his  dominions,  offering  as  a com- 
pensation to  give  up,  in  perpetuity,  his  mulk-glri  col- 
lections, (tribute  levied  as  a compensation  for  abstaining 
from  plunder,)  valued  ut  170,000  rupees  (£17,000)  per 
annum.  The  proposition  was  accepted,  and  the  Arabs, 
though  much  disposed  to  resist,  surrendered  without 
striking  a blow,  on  the  assurance  that  their  just  claims 
would  he  admitted,  and  the  sums  due  to  them  from  the 
Nuwwdb  speedily  liquidated.  Jet-pur,  in  20°  42'  North,  Jaiipuor. 
70°  49'  East,  is  a territory  occupied  by  Kdt’his,  whose 
annual  tribute  to  the  Gdlkwdr  was  fixed  at  36,000 
rupees.  (£3600.)  Patau  Sdtn-nal’h,  in  20°  53'  North,  Pu upl- 
and 70°  35'  East,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Harmd.  Ka-  Somensuth. 
paid,  and  Seresurati,  was,  at  the  time  of  the  Moham- 
medan invasion  by  Mahmud  of  Ghuznah,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  and  splendid  places  of  pilgrimage  in 
India.  The  image  of  6dma-nAt’ha,  (the  Lord  Moon,) 
a form  of  Siva,  was  destroyed  by  that  conqueror,  but 
the  Temple  was  not  rased  to  the  ground  till  the  lime 
of  his  namesake  the  Sultan  of  GujarAt,  in  a.  h.  877. 

(a.  d.  1472.)  In  latter  times  Hindu  perseverance  has 
triumphed  over  Musulindn  zeal,  aud  the  widow  of  a 
Mahratiuh  Chief  has  again  raised  an  idolatrous  Tem- 
ple on  the  ruins  of  the  Mosque  built  by  Mahmud  ; 
and  by  the  intervention  of  the  English  Government 
in  1816.  the  pilgrims  have  recovered  that  freedom  of 
access  to  this  holy  ground,  which  the  Mosul  mans  had 
previously  refused  to  grant.  The  Hindus  can  now, 
therefore,  visit,  without  molestation,  the  field  where  the 
Yadus  fought,  and  revere  the  solitary  plpa  ( Ficun  re- 
iigiota)  which  marks  the  spot  where  the  God  Krishna 
received  his  mortal  wound.  Diu,  (probably  from  Did. 
Dwipa,  island,)  in  20°  41'  North,  and  71°  V East,  is  a 
small  Island  at  the  Southern  extremity  of  the  Peninsula, 
once  containing  a rich  and  splendid  Hindu  Temple,  and 
since  celebrated  as  one  of  the  strongest  posts  possessed 
by  the  Portuguese  in  India.  It  was  taken  hy  the  Arabs 
of  Maskat,  in  1670,  and  has  since  dwindled  away  to 
almost  nothing.  It  had  lately  no  garrison,  and  only 
the  ruins  of  Churches  and  Convents.  Its  population 
is  about  4000. 

6.  BAbriAwAr  is  a mountainous,  pastoral  tract, occupy-  6.  EUbwa- 
ing  the  South-Eastern  side  of  the  South-Western  angle  »ar- 

of  the  Peninsula,  and  having  Sdret’h  on  the  West,  and 
KAt’hiwar  on  the  North.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  BAbrla  Kulls,  driven  thither  from  the  Northern 
Districts  by  the  KAtliis. 

7.  GdhilwAr,  or  Gdhelwdr,  lying  between  KAt'hswAr  7.  Goelwar. 
and  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  is  a Division  on  the  Eastern 

side  of  the  Peninsula.  It  is  crossed  by  many  mere, 
and  has  two  good  harbours.  The  Gdhils,  whence  the 
Division  takes  its  name,  were  existing  as  a distinct 
Tribe  in  the  time  of  Sdlivdhan,  (a.  d.  78.)  Their 
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GUZERAT  Country  is  generally  flat,  hut  has  several  hills  of  consi- 
— derable  height.  Its  tribute  to  the  G6Tkw4r  is  fixed  at 

GJjjr  111,700  rupees,  (i’ll,  170.)  B'hAi-nagar,  in  21°  46' 

^ > North,  and  72°  16' East,  was  founded  by  the  grand* 

HSo«r  ur  father  of  the  present  Ilawal,  B’h&tS  Sing’h,  in  1742. 

’ That  Chief  and  his  two  successors  had  the  good  sense 
to  root  out  piracy,  and  encourage  lawful  commerce. 
This  Town,  therefore,  soon  rose  in  wealth  and  import- 
ance. but  a coinage  of  base  money,  connived  at  by  the 
R&ja,  as  is  suspected,  makes  it  in  one  respect  a mis- 
chievous neighbour.  In  1807,  the  tribute  of  74,500 
rupees,  (X*7450,)  due  to  the  Gfiikwir,  was  transferred 
to  the  British  Government.  It  is  situate  in  the  Per- 
Ghoghch.  gunah  of  G’hdgah,  and,  as  such,  is  now  tributary  to  the 
British  Government.  The  RftjA’s  principal  Towns  are 
Sih6r  and  B’h4d-nagar,  both  fortified  : the  trade  of  the 
latter  has  lately  declined.  Glidgii,  in  21°  40',  and  72°  23' 
East,  has  a secure  roadstead  during  the  South-West 
monsoon,  and  can  furnish  a supply  of  stores  and  pro- 
visions, as  well  ns  the  means  of  repairing  a ship  when 
damaged.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  Moham- 
medans, and  many  of  them  shipbuilders.  The  seamen 
are  termed  Siddis,  and  are  the  best  on  the  Western 
coast  of  India. 

8.  jtrrAtun.  8.  Aratam  is  a small  Division  at  the  North-East  ex- 
tremity of  the  Peninsula,  adjoining  to  Gdhilwar,  which 
Duixiook*.  it  closely  resembles.  Danduka,  its  chiefTown,  in  22*  25' 
Han  poor.  North,  and  72°  6'  East,  and  R&npfir,  about  10  miles  to 

the  West,  suffered  greatly,  in  1813,  from  want  of  rain 
and  flights  of  locusts.  The  continual  changes  of 
masters  to  which  these  petty  Baronies  were  liable,  till 
within  a very  few  years,  render  it  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  limits  of  their  jurisdictions ; great  discordance 
therefore  prevails  in  our  Maps,  and  some  even  in  our 
best  authorities  ; a defect  the  more  difficult  to  avoid, 
as  at  a former  period  almost  all  the  Peninsula  was 
comprehended  within  the  next  Division. 

9 Cartiy-  9.  K’hatlwir,  which  is  still  the  largest  and  most 
*'ar  central,  lying  between  J’h&Uw&r,  Gdhilwilr,  BAbri&wdr, 

Punchall.  and  Sdrat’h.  it  is  subdivided  into  1.  P&nch&l ; 2. 
Ruttawar.  B An saw ar ; 3.  Alag  ; and  4.  K’human.  The  two  first 
are  nigged,  uneven,  and  bare ; the  others  woody. 
Eiioomso.  gBtltj  anj  pocky  ferruginous  hills  are  the  most  prevalent 
soil  and  features  in  the  landscape ; coarse  grain,  and 
a good  breed  of  horses,  the  chief  products.  The 
Caihees.  Kit’his  ascribe  their  origin  to  the  power  of  Kama’s 
magic  rod,  which,  when  it  struck  the  ground,  caused  a 
man  to  issue  forth,  who  springing,  ns  was  supposed, 
from  wood,  ( Kdt'h , in  Sanskrit,  Kdshfha,)  was  called 
a K&t’hl.  As,  however,  these  “ earth-bom”  men  were 
designed  to  attack  the  PAndus,  whom  Kama  and  his 
master,  Durydd’han,  wished  to  entrap  and  annihilate, 
the  fable  itself  proves  an  ancient  enmity  between  the 
K’hities  and  the  RAj-p6ts  Kama’s  scheme  was 
to  have  the  Pdndus*  cattle  stolen,  in  order  to  entice 
them  out  of  their  hiding  places,  and  in  that  occupa- 


tion his  new-born  auxiliaries  were  employed.  Steal-  GUZERAT. 
ing  in  general,  therefore,  and  stealing  cattle  in  par-  ~ 
ticular,  are  believed  by  this  " wooden”  race  to  be  their  HANNIA 
proper  vocation,  and  Kama  their  mystic  forefather,  t 
with  Surva,  (the  Sun,)  his  reputed  parent,  are  almost 
the  exclusive  objects  of  their  adoration.  The  A hire 
(herdsmen)  and  Bdbrias  arc  supposed  to  have  been 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  Country,  and  it  is  mine- 
ral !y  believed  that  the  Kat’hls  were  migratory  till  the 
latter  half  of  the  With  century:  nor  did  they  greatly 
extend  their  limits  till  the  decline  of  the  Moghul  power, 
a century  and  a half  later.  Their  predatory,  unsettled 
habits,  and  internal  feuds,  productive  of  the  greatest 
rancour  and  atrocity,  are  as  unfavourable  to  the  in- 
crease of  their  numbers,  as  to  the  improvement  of  their 
Country.  For  fire-arms,  happily,  they  have  a great 
dislike,  and  of  their  use  they  are  nearly  ignorant : they 
rely  therefore  for  success  in  engagements  on  their  horse- 
manship and  the  fleetness  of  their  horses.  They  are  not 
scrupulous  about  caste,  but  distinguish  the  pure  K&t’his, 
or  IJ'rtiAs,  from  the  SbAkfirjat,  or  descendants  of 
R&jputs  and  K&t’hics.  They  rarely  marry  more  than 
two  wives,  and  their  daughters  are  excluded  from 
inheriting  any  part  of  the  paternal  estate,  which  is 
equally  divided  among  the  sons.  The  men  are  athletic, 
the  women  remarkably  beautiful  and  humane ; often 
exercising  their  influence  over  the  men  to  save  their 
captives  from  being  tortured.  The  younger  brother 
always  marries  the  widow  of  the  elder  brother,  unless  she 
refuse  to  marry  again : and,  on  the  dentil  of  their  mother, 
her  children  are  brought  up  by  her  relations,  apart  from 
their  father.  Fond  of  intoxication,  thieves  by  descent, 
and  rigid  observers  of  a false  principle  of  honour,  the 
people  of  this  Tribe  arc  always  ready  to  aflbrd  an  asylum 
to  fugitive  criminals,  and  on  that  account  are  dangerous 
neighbours.  They  have  only  one  Temple,  dedicated  to 
Siirya,  near  Thin,  and  use  no  settled  form  of  prayer. 

Their  Priests  marry,  and  perform  a service  in  honour 
of  the  mane9  of  their  ancestors.  On  great  festivals, 
food  is  thrown  to  lapwings ; and  though  irreligious  the 
Kit’his  are  excessively  superstitious,  placing  much 
reliance  on  omens,  and  endeavouring  to  bribe  the  aid 
of  the  Sun  by  promising  to  give  him  a large  share  of 
their  spoils.  The  sums  thus  dedicated  as  propitiatory 
offerings  are  spent  in  a public  feast.  By  securing  their 
ports,  and  the  outlets  to  their  trade  in  stolen  goods. 

Colonel  Walker  succeeded  in  repressing  their  depreda- 
tions : but,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  that  nothing  ex- 
cept extreme  and  persevering  vigilance  can  produce  auy 
radical  change  in  the  character  of  such  a people. 

See  Hamilton’s  HindoUan , i.  604-725  ; Rennell’.s 
Memoir  of  a Map  of  Hindottan,  exxiv.  37.  209.  224  ; 

Thiefleiilh alar’s  Beschrcibung  eon  Hindustan,  i.  26b- 
297  ; Asiatic'  Researches,  ix.  127-182,  &c. ; Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  i.  65 ; Aycen  Akbery, 
ii.  61-80.  238-243. 


GUZMANNIA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  coalescing  cylindrically  ; capsule  three-celled,  three- 
Hesandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character : valved ; seeds  numerous,  oblong,  naked, 

calyx  inferior,  three-parted,  segments  convolute  ; One  species,  G.  tricolor,  growing  on  the  branches  of 
corolla,  petals  three,  folded  in  a tubular  form  ; anthers  trees  in  Peru* 
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GUZZLE.  GUZZLE,  the  Fr.  gotier ; It.  gozzo  ; is  the  throat, 

— gozxoriglia,  mmcaatio,  eompotalio,  conviviunt.  See 
G«ir2A  Menace.  Mr.  Thomson  derives  from  the  It.  gozzorig- 
*_iL  1 liar ; and  this  from  the  Fr.  gorier.  Perhaps  it  frequen- 
tative  of  gv<  to  taste ; guri,  guttle,  guzzle,  to  taste 
often.  Guzzle  in  Maraton,  q.  guzzler.  As  commonly 
applied.  To  guzzle  is 

To  drink  often,  to  drink  much,  to  be  constantly 
drinking. 

That  MMSlrn.  Mutual  epicure. 

That  si  ok  of  filth,  that  guazle  moat  impure. 

Marti™.  Scourge  of  TU/ainy.  ii.  7. 

To  the  hunirry  man'*  bread  which  wa  hoard  up  in  our  barns,  his 
meat  that  we  glut,  and  his  drink  that  we  guttle. 

Scott.  The  Christian  life,  part  hi.  ch.  i. 

Jack  bow’d,  ant  was  oblig'd— confess'd  ‘twas  strange, 

That  so  retir'd  he  should  not  wish  a change, 

But  knew  no  medium  betwern gUttUng  Iwrr, 

And  hia  old  stint — three  thousand  pounds  a year. 

Cbuyer-  Retirement. 

GYBE,  see  GinK,  ante , 

To  mock,  to  flout,  to  sneer  at,  to  deride ; to  throw 
out  sneers,  scoffs,  or  taunta. 

Deale  thou  as  courtier*  davly  doe, 
in  words  be  frank  and  free, 

Speake  fay  re  and  make  the  weather  cleere 
to  him  that  /fj Ms  with  thee. 

Turberct/e.  To  Proume  of  light  betiefe. 

GYMNADENIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Gynandria,  order  Monandria,  natural  order  Orchideee. 
Generic  character : corolla  ringent,  lip  with  a spur  at 
the  base ; masses  of  pollen  on  foot  stalks,  approxi- 
mating. 

One  species,  G.  conoptta,  the  OrcAii  conoptea  of 
English  Botany,  native  of  England. 

GYMNA'SIUM,  Gr.  from  yvnud- 

Gymma'stick,  n.  I fctr,  cr«rcrrrt  ac  proprie  nudum 
Gymnastics,  adj.  I me  fiercer*,  ett  enim  a yvfivor, 
GymnvVtically,  f nudut.  To  exercise,  and  properly 
Gy'mnic*,  to  exercise  naked  ; as  it  is  dc- 

Gt/m.nical.  J rived  from  yvpvo*,  naked.  And 
see  the  Quotation  from  Grew. 

And  therefore,  as  gymnasium  properly  signifies  the  place  where 
people  exercise  themselves  being  Mtnpt  ■ to  upon  this  foundation, 
which  Athotbu*  or  the  first  Egyptian  Mercury  laid,  was  afterward 
built  th«  gymnatttoh  art 

Grew.  Caruso  Sacra,  book  iv.  ch.  viii. 

As  Galea  reporteth,  and  Mercurialis  in  his  gymnasticks  nrpreaenteth, 
he  [Milo]  was  able  to  persist  erect  upon  an  oiled  p’ank,  and  cot  to  be 
removed  by  the  force  or  protrusion  of  three  men. 

Sir  Thomas  Broome.  Fulgar  Error*,  book  vii.  ch.  xvjii. 

Some  are  as  Galen  hath  expressed  : that  is,  ambileious 

or  left-handed  on  both  rides  ; such  as  with  agility  and  vigour  have 
not  the  use  of  either : who  are  not  gymnastically  composed  : nor 
actively  use  those  parts.  la f.  Ib.  book  iv.  ch.  v. 

Sam.  Have  they  not  sword-players,  and  ev'ry  sort 
0[  gymrnch  artists,  wrestlers,  riders,  runners, 

Juglers  and  dancers,  anticv,  mummers,  mimics, 

But  they  must  pick  me  out  with  shackles  tir’d, 

And  overlabour’d  at  their  publick  mills, 

To  make  them  sport  w ith  blind  activity. 

MU  ton,  Samson  Agonist  et,  I.  1334. 

* He  [Alexander]  offered  sacrifices,  and  made  games  of  musick,  and 

gymmeh  sporU,  and  eserc.se*  in  honour  of  his  gods. 

Usher.  Annals,  .in no  Month,  3680. 

Ilrrstfeew*  upn,  gymnical  exercises  at  Btana. 

Potter.  Antiquities  of  (irmr,  book  ii.  ch.  II. 


As  if  anv  one  should  comr  into  an  house,  the  gymnasium,  or  forum  j GYMNA 
when  ha  should  see  the  order,  manner,  and  insoagemert  of  every  SK'M 
thing;  ha  could  never  judge  these  thing*  to  be  done  without  an  < fli- 
cieut,  but  must  imagine  ihere  wa»  some  being  presiding  over  them, 
and  whose  orders  they  obeyed. 

Drrham.  Astro - Theology,  book  v.  ch.  vi. 

It  [Moorfields]  was  likewise  ihe  great  gymssassum  of  our  Capital, 
the  revirt  of  wrestlers,  bosrrs,  runners,  and  fuol-ball  players,  and  the 
scene  of  every  manly  recreation. 

Pennant.  p.  346. 

But  you  mu-t  not  think  to  discredit  these  gymnaitict  by  a little 
raillery,  wlreb  has  iu  foundation  only  in  modem  prejudices. 

Hard.  Dialogue  3.  On  the  Age  of  Quern  Elisabeth. 

A certain  person  left  by  bis  will,  a fund  for  the  establishment  of 
the  gymnastic  game*  at  Vienna. 

Mrlm-.ih.  Pliny,  book  iv.  let.  22.  To  Rufus. 

■ ■—  In  Carian  steel 

Now  Mebbteus  from  tbeyvmmc  school, 

Where  he  was  daily  esercwM  in  arms, 

Approach'd.  Glover.  Athenaul,  book  viii. 

The  Gymnastic,  or  naked  exercises  of  the  Greeks, 
were,  for  the  most  part,  performed,  during  the  intervals 
between  the  public  Games,  in  buildings  erected  espe- 
cially for  the  purpose,  and  thence  called  Gymnasia. 

In  a hot  climate,  the  convenience  of  divestiture  would 
naturally  suggest  either  the  total  absence  of  clothing,  or 
the  adoption  of  a very  light  garb  under  great  bodily  exer-  Origin, 
tion ; but  the  fondness  for  tracing  inventions  to  some  pre- 
cise point  of  origin,  and  thus  giving  the  mind,  as  it  were, 
a goal  from  which  it  may  start,  has  let!  many  to  believe 
that  the  Lacedemonians  were  the  first  professed  Gym-  Ijcrdwmn- 
nasiasts.  Alheiwus  (xii.  12.  Ed.  Cas.)  refers  to  Agnthar- 
cidcs  ( Europiaca , xxvii.)fora  statement  that  the  Ltu-e- 
deernonians  were  so  averse  to  any  bodily  deformity,  and 
so  anxious  to  repress  any  tendency  to  obesity,  to  oyao* 
ii  ou'pnro*,  that  they  required  their  youth  to  exhibit 
themselves  naked  on  every  1 Oth  day ; and  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Hippasus,  he  calls  them  the  inventors  of  Gym- 
nastics. (i.  14.)  Hence  Gymnasia  were  soon  adopted 
by  the  Athenians,  and  wc  read  of  three  principal  edifices  Athenian* 
of  the  kind  belonging  to  their  city.  The  Lyceum, 
(Gymnasium  Kttperiui,  Cic.  de  Div.  i.  5.)  the  Cynosarges 
and  the  Academy,  which  Cicero,  when  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  burn  in  it  the  corpse  of  his  murdered  friend 
and  colleague,  M.  Marcellus,  (over  whom  the  Athenians 
also  in  the  same  place  erected  a marble  monument,) 
pronounced  to  be  nobilitsimum  orbu  terrarum  Gymna- 
tit/m.  (ad  Fam.  iv.  12.)  These  were  built  without  the 
walls,  at  the  public  expense,  and  the  second  was  set 
apart  for  illegitimate  children,  I.  e.  for  those  of  Athenian 
half  blood  only.  (Pint,  in  Them.)  We  are  told  by 
Xenophon,  (Athen.  ii.  10.)  that  besides  these  there 
were  numerous  private  structures  of  the  same  kind 
belonging  to  rich  individuals. 

The  use  of  these  edifices  became  so  general  in  Greece 
that  scarcely  any  town  of  note  remained  without  one. 

The  Romans  appear  to  have  been  tardy  in  their  adop-  Roman*, 
lion  of  them.  Though  described  by  Vitruvius,  os  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  show  presently,  it  is  as  Greciun 
buildings,  which  arc  not  Italicte  contueiudinit,  nor  do 
they  seem  to  have  been  raised  in  Italy  till  the  days  of  Nero. 

(Toe.  Ann.  xv.)  From  the  occurrence  of  the  word  in 
Plautus,  ( Bacchides , ii).  S.  21.)  Hoffman  (ad  r.)  has 
argued  that  they  existed  much  earlier  ill  Rome  ; but  he 
appears  to  have  forgotten  that  the  scene  of  this  Play  is 
laid  in  Greece.  The  Gymnasium  of  Nero  was  consi-  G*maa*iuni 
dered  by  Philustratus  the  most  wonderful  work  ill  Rome,  ®»  Nem 
OavfuuutiraTQv  rwv  U*7,  (Vita  A poll,  ix.)  and  the 
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GYBINA-  Neronia  celebrated  in  it,  were,  as  Suetonius  tells  us, 
SIl'M.  the  first  imitations  of  the  Greek  Games  which  had  been 
exhibited  in  Rome.  (Aero,  12.)  Tacitus,  who  has  re- 
corded the  dedication  of  this  Theatre,  {Ann.  xiv.  47.) 
mentions  also  its  destruction  by  lightning.  The  same 
bolt  which  set  it  on  fire,  melted  u bronze  statue  of  its 
detestable  founder.  {Id.  Ib.  xv.  22.)  The  Historian 
conveys,  under  the  guise  of  popular  expression,  the 
deep  indignation  which,  in  all  probability,  was  felt  by 
himself,  at  the  adoption  of  this  licentious  foreign 
custom ; but  he  admits  that  the  first  exhibition  was 
unattended  by  any  notable  disgrace,  sane  nuUo  inxigni 
dchoncstamento  spectaculum  traimit.  ( Ib . xiv.  20,  21.) 

Gymnasia  afterwards  became  common,  and  from  the 
copious  use  of  the  Rath  after  the  exercises  in  them,  the 
terms  Therma  and  Gymnasia  were,  in  the  end,  used  sy- 
nonymously. The  Latin  writers  abound  witli  allusions 
to  the  great  resort  of  citizens  to  these  assembly  rooms ; 
not  by  any  means  solely  either  for  exercise  or  cleanli- 
ness, but  Poets  came  there  to  recite.  Philosophers  to 
dispute,  idlers  to  gossip  news,  and  men  of  alt  classes 
because  it  was  the  fashion. 


Officers  of 
the  tiyro- 
na«inm. 


Lucian’s 

Dialogue. 


The  chief  attendants  on  the  Gymnasium,  who  appear 
to  have  been  as  closely  borrowed  as  most  of  their  other 
customs,  by  the  Latins,  from  the  gTeat  masters  whom 
they  had  vanquished,  were  first  the  Gymnasiarchus, 
who  presided  over  and  regulated  the  whole  establish- 
ment, and  was  invested  with  somewhat  of  sacerdotal 
dignity.  In  Athens  his  office  was  annual.  (Demosih. 
in  Lepl.)  He  provided  oil,  prescribed  the  hours  of 
exercise,  and  attended  to  its  discipline.  The  Xystarcha, 
the  Prafcctus  Lucia,  the  Agonisiarcha,  and  the  Gym- 
nasie*,  all  had  peculiar  oflices,  the  nice  shades  of  dis- 
tinction in  which  cannot,  perhaps,  at  present,  even  if  it 
were  worth  while  to  follow  up  such  an  inquiry  minutely, 
be  very  accurately  distributed.  The  Padotriba  seems 
to  have  been  the  drill  sergeant  for  the  different  exercises. 
The  Spharisticus  especially  taught  the  ball  {pila.)  To 
these  may  be  added  slaves  of  various  denominations 
belonging  to  the  Baths  ; as  Fricatora  to  champoo , 
Rcunclorcs.  Alipta,  and  Ialralipta , to  anoint,  Ahpili  (o 
depilate,  Mcdiasiini  to  sweep  and  cleanse  the  apart- 
ments, and  a train  of  surgeons  and  apothecaries  to 
look  to  the  broken  limbs,  bruises,  and  luxations,  which 
were  the  hourly  consequence  of  these  rough  and  bois- 
terous amusements ; alquc  ut  homo  non  interimeretur, 
sic  (amen  strpe  mulcabatur,  ut  post  pugnam  adeo  cru- 
entatus  non  posset  dig  nose  i,  dentes  etiam  ossaque  Ittxa- 
bant , aut  frangcbanL  ( Y'ossius,  de  IF.  Art.  Pop.  Gymn.) 

That  their  rudeness  was  conceived  to  need  some 
apology  is  plain  from  the  Dialogue  which  Lucian  has 
framed  between  Anacharsis  and  Solon  on  the  subject 
To  this  Dialogue  the  amateurs  of  Pugilism  in  our  own 
days  might  in  part  resort  for  arguments  in  support  of 
their  more  than  Scythian  pastime ; unless,  indeed,  that 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  this  advantage  over  the 
modem  Patrons  of  the  Boxing  Ring,  that,  without 
sophistry,  the  Ancients  might  venture  to  lay  claim  to  the 
cultivation  of  strength,  agility,  courage,  and  fortitude,  by 
the  hazards  which  they  personally  encountered  : those, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  now  are  no  more  than  calm 
spectators  of  the  pain  and  peril  of  two  fellow  beings,* 
matched  against  each  other  on  a gambling  speculation, 
can  plead  little  in  behalf  of  the  encouragement  of  man- 


• htibut  tnfelix  /octet  locator  ut  in/thcwr  venter  eajinetur. 
CyprUo  de  Sped. 


liness,  at  least,  in  themselves;  and  must  submit  lobe  GYMNA 
considered  as  actuated  by  a brutal  love  of  excitement,  $IUN. 
and  an  avarice  careless  of  the  sources  from  which  its 
foul  cravings  is  supplied. 

" What,”  asks  Anacharsis  on  visiting  the  Lyceum,  " is 
it  that  your  youths  are  doing  ? some  twining  every  limb 
together  endeavour  to  trip  each  other  up,  others  ore 
throttling  and  striking,  or  rolling  and  wallowing  in  the 
mud  like  hogs ; yet,  just  now,  while  they  were  stripping, 

I saw  them  all  in  a very  grave,  peaceable,  ami  good- 
natured  manner,  scraping  and  oiling  each  other  s limbs, 
but,  of  a sudden,  upon  I know  not  what  quarrel,  they 
started  up,  took  their  distance,  and  began  to  butt  like 
rams.  See  there  how  otic  has  pitched  his  fellow  off  his 
legs  by  a cross-buttock,  and  then  throwing  himself  upon 
him,  prevents  him  from  getting  up,  and  drives  him 
deeper  into  the  dirt,  til)  grasping  him  with  both  his  legs 
tightly,  he  digs  his  elbow  into  his  throat  to  choak  him, 
while  the  poor  wretch  below,  with  all  his  might,  is 
thumping  his  opponent's  shoulders.  One  might  sup- 
pose, if  it  were  but  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  with  which 
they  are  glistening,  that  they  would  avoid  the  mud  ; 
but  instead  of  that,  caked  over  with  a mixture  of  dirt, 
grease,  and  sweat,  they  look  like  so  many  eels  slipping 
out  of  a fishmonger’s  hands.  Two  are  standing  upright 
at  that  corner  covered  w ith  dust,  and  beating  and  kick- 
ing each  other  ; there  now  that  one  has  got  a blow  on  the 
jaw  which  has  shattered  all  his  teeth,  and  filled  his 
mouth  with  sand  and  blood,  while  the  man  in  authority, 

(for  such  his  purple  robe  betokens  him  to  be.)  who  stands 
by,  instead  of  checking  the  fray,  does  his  utmost  to  en- 
courage it,  aud  praises  the  striker  for  his  dexterity. 

There  they  are  again  jumping  and  capering  on  the  same 
spot,  and  taking  flying  leaps,  somersaulting  and  kicking 
out  their  heels  in  the  air.  What  can  be  the  good  of  it 
all.  I cannot  possibly  divine  ; to  me  it  appears  sheer 
madness,  nor  do  I think  that  any  one  will  cosily  per- 
suade me  to  believe  otherwise .* 

Solon,  in  return,  reasons  in  a manner  which  may  be 
readily  anticipated.  The  place,  as  he  tells  his  friend, 
is  not  a Madhouse  but  a Gymnasium,  dedicated  to 
Apollo  Lyceus,  to  whose  statue  he  points,  holding  a 
bow  in  his  left  hand,  and  bending  his  right  above  his 
head  as  if  overpowered  by  fatigue.  He  then  enume- 
rates the  various  exercises.  That  in  the  mud  and  on 
the  sand  is  Wrestling,  (xi\iy ;)  those  w ho  stand  up- 
right and  box,  are  amusing  themselves  with  the  Pnn- 
cration,  {raycpartagwi ;)  besides  these  there  is  simple 
pugilism,  {*i'~tp*j.)  and  the  coit,  (d/acor.)  and  jumping, 

(to  vTtpdWtoOai,)  aud  racing,  {ipo/tot,)  and  throwing 
the  spear,  (homW  /JoXy.)  Anacharsis  laughs  heartily 
when  he  learns  that  excellence  in  these  attainments  is 
sometimes  rewarded  with  an  apple,  an  olive,  or  a sprig 
of  parsley;  and,  in  spite  of  Solon’s  assurances  that 
these  pleasing  toils,  this  *pit"/pa  <5r  aicprij,  generates 
patriotism,  bravery,  love  of  glory,  and  honourable 
pride,  even  at  the  close  of  a long  discussion  he  by 
no  meuus  dissembles  his  lack  of  conviction,  and  looks, 
us  Solon  tells  him,  a little  incredulous  as  to  these 
great  effects,  ru  cl  « raw  apeoKoptuos  «V  nvroit 

cotraf. 

The  Games  practised  in  the  Gymnasium  have  been  E«erc/w*. 
catalogued  and  described  by  many  writers.  Hoffmann 
has  compiled  a formidable  list  of  no  less  than  55.  But 
they  may  be  comprised  more  briefly,  as  raring,  leaping, 
coiling,  hurling,  and  wrestling,  uuder  some  one  of  which 
general  heads  all  the  varieties  may  be  classed  ; thus 
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GVMNA*  the  afonpofut\in,  or  pita  hi  dun,  is  reffrrH  to  one  of  the 
sil'M.  first  two  divisions;  and  it  seem  a to  have  been  a very 
favourite  diversion  among  the  higher  classes  at  Home, 
even  before  the  establishment  of  Gymnasia,  The  courtly 
Horace,  though  his  weakness  of  sight  prevented  him 
from  playing  immediately  after  dinner,  informs  ua  that 
Mecwnas  so  amused  himself;  and  the  allusions  to  the 
sport  are  of  constant  occurrence.  The  ptia  was  called 
trigunalin,  when  three  persons  played  catchball ; foil  in 
was  an  inflated  ball  like  our  foot-ball  ; pagan  ica  was 
of  intermediate  size  between  the  two  ; so  called,  as  is 
said,  because  it  was  first  used  in  country  plac  es  ; ( pagi ;) 
harpanta  is  believed  to  have  been  the  smallest  sized 
ball,  and  with  on  etymological  propriety  equal  to  that 
which  names  the  paganica,  has  been  deduced  dxo  t£ 
afnrug sir,  because  the  players  snatched  it  from  one  an- 
other, which,  in  point  of  fact,  we  have  no  authority  for 
avouching  was  their  method  of  play.  All  that  we  know 
about  it  is  derived  from  Athetuvus  who  was  himself 
very  fond  of  this  laborious  exercise,  und  who  says 
briefly  that  the  Game  of  old  was  called  0aiwV&i,  («0e- 
tiVa,  Gas.)  mvo  t ip  dtpeacus  t£v  atfuttpigd*™*,  because 
the  players  threw  it  to  a distance.  Phumestius,  he 
adds,  invented  it,  and  Timocrates,  a Lacedaemonian, 
wrote  a Book  concerning  it.  (i.  12.)  But  upon  these 
points  it  may  be  safest  to  adopt  the  sentiments  of  Vos- 
sius,  who,  with  an  abstinence  very  unusual  in  a pro- 
fessed commentator,  after  touching  on  the  subject, 
remarks,  ted  dr  hoc  l usd*  genere  non  tMuitum  audeo 
potiucri.  Quanto  enim  ret  er  thus  notius  erat,  tanto 
minus  de  ea  sibi  dicendum  putdmnt.  Iiinc  tenehne 
nobis.  ( de  IF.  Ad.  Pop.  Gytnn.) 

Gjrotniiium  Vitruvius  (v.  11.)  has  left  a description  of  a Gymna- 
•* described  shun,  which  we  cite  below  from  Mr.  <i wilt’s  translation. 
b\  \ Uni.  \ye  0|fer  j(t  not  because  it  by  any  means  satisfactorily 

explains  the  construction  of  this  kind  of  building,  but 
because  there  is  nothing  more  satisfactory  to  lie  ob- 
tained elsewhere.  Various  plates  illustrative  of  this 
place  have  been  given  ; there  are  two  by  Hieronymus 
Mcrcurialis  ; that  of  Mr.  Wilkins,  in  his  version  of  the 
Homan  Architect,  (p.  is.  sec.  3.)  differs  from  all  his 
predecessors. 

“Though  not  used  by  the  people  of  Italy,  it  seems 
proper  that  I should  explain  the  form  of  the  Palamtra, 
and  describe  the  mode  in  which  it  was  constructed  by 
the  Greeks.  The  square,  or  oblong  perittylia  of  Palaes- 
trae have  a walk  round  them  which  the  Greeks  call 
Itct v\o%,  two  stadia  in  circuit : three  of  the  sides  are 
single  porticos ; the  fourth,  which  is  that  on  the  South 
side,  is  to  he  double,  so  that  when  showers  fall  in  windy 
weather,  the  drops  may  not  drive  into  the  inner  part 
of  it.  In  the  three  porticos  are  large  recesses,  (esedra;,) 
with  seats  therein,  whereon  the  Philosophers,  Rheto- 
ricians, and  others  who  delight  to  study,  may  sit  and 
dispute.  In  the  double  portico  the  following  provision 
is  to  be  made : the  Ephebeum  (in  this  chamber  the 
matches  were  made)  is  to  be  in  the  middle,  which  is,  in 
truth,  nothing  more  than  a large  exedru  with  seats,  and 
lunger  by  one-third  than  its  width.  On  the  right  is  the 
Coricatm , (the  stripping-room.)  immediately  adjoining 
which  is  the  Conisterium,  near  which,  in  the  angle  of 
the  portico,  is  llie  cold  bath,  which  the  Greeks  call 
\ot>7y>o»>.  On  the  left  of  the  Ephebeum  is  the  Eleeo- 
thesium  ; adjoining  them  is  the  Frigidarium , whence  a 
passage  leads  to  the  Prvpigneum,  (the  hypocaust,  or 
furnace,)  in  the  angle,  of  the  portico.  Near,  but  more 
inward,  on  the  side  of  the  Frigidarium,  is  placed  the 


vaulted  Sudatory',  whose  length  is  double  its  width  ; GYMVt- 
on  one  side  of  this  is  the  Laconicum,  constructed  as  SIUM. 
before  described.*  The  perittylia  of  the  Palestra  are  ^ ~ 
to  be  carefully  set  out  as  above  mentioned.  Exteriorly  XKIIS  " 
three  porticos  are  constructed,  one  through  which  those  i M ^ y 
who  come  out  of  the  Pahestra  pass ; and  stadia!  ones 
on  the  rigid  and  left,  of  which  that  towards  the  North 
is  double,  and  of  considerable  width.  The  other  is 
single,  and  so  formed  that  as  well  on  the  side  next  the 
wall,  as  on  that  where  the  columns  stand,  there  are 
margins  for  paths  of  not  less  than  10  feet ; the  centre 
part  is  sunk  one  font  und  a half  from  the  path,  to  which 
there  is  an  ascent  of  two  steps  ; the  sunken  part  is  not 
to  be  less  than  12  feet  in  width.  Thus  those  who  in 
their  clothes  walk  round  the  paths  will  not  be  annoyed 
by  the  anointed  wrestlers  who  are  practising.  This 
species  of  portico  is  called  Xystut  (£Wro»)  by  the 
Greeks  ; for  the  wrestlers  exercise  in  covered  stadia  in 
the  winter  time.  Xystl  ought,  between  the  two  por- 
ticos, to  have  groves  or  plantations  with  walks  between 
the  trees  and  scats  of  cemented  work,  (signinas.)  On 
the  sides  of  the  Xyslus  and  double  portico  are  open 
walks,  which  the  Greeks  cull  vrpttpeful**,  but  with  us 
they  are  termed  Xysti , on  which  the  Athlete  exercise 
themselves,  when  the  weather  is  fine  in  winter.  Behind 
the  XyMus  the  stadium  is  set  mil,  of  such  dimensions 
that  u great  number  of  people  may  commodiously 
behold  the  contending  wrestlers.* 

The  other  chief  particulars  which  are  handed  down  Stator*  >n 
to  us  are  that  Gymnasia  were  decorated  with  sta-  Gyma**'*- 
tues,  (Cic.  ad  Fam,  vii.  23.)  generally  o Mercury, 

Hercules,  and  Theseus,  whom  both  Greeks  and  Bar- 
barians esteemed  the  tutelary  Deities  of  athletic  exer- 
cises. (Pausanias,  hr.  23.)  Cicero  says,  that  Minerva 
singular?  ttt  insigne  rjit*  Gym  nasii.  {Academia.')  (ad 
Att.  i.  4.)  Lactan tius  (i.  20.)  has  cited  a passage  from 
some  lost  work  of  the  same  writer,  which  proves  that 
Cupids  also  were  common  ornaments  of  these  buildings, 
magnum  audatque  consilium  suscepiste  Grteciam , quod 
Cujiidinum  et  amorum  simulacra  in  Gymruuiis  conse- 
enuset.’  Quincdlian  alludes  to  a law  by  which  an 
exception  was  made  against  the  general  rule  of  not 
placing  the  statue  of  a woman  in  a Gymnasium,  namely, 
if  she  should  have  been  a Tyrannicide ; (vifi.  7.  7.)  and 
Pliny  mentions  a statue  with  a gilt  tongue  erected  at 
the  public  expense  by  the  Athenians  in  a Gymnasium, 
in  honour  of  the  divine  predictions  of  the  Astrologer 
Berosus.  (vii,  37.) 

Gymnastics  have  afforded  a large  subject  of  contro-  Writers  on 
versy  to  Medical  writer!.,  and  Galen  may  be  cited  among  Gymn*u«c<. 
the  chief  opposers  of  them.  He  gives  but  an  evil  name 
to  the  Art,  which  he  styles,  KaK<ne\»unn  vsobvodemv 
ovQftn t i aejMHf.  (ad  Thrcu.)  But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  he  was  not  an  unprejudiced  writer,  for  at 
no  less  discreet  an  age  than  3fr,  he  slipped  his  shoulder 
while  amusing  lumself  by  wrestling. 

Among  the  authors  who  have  treated  most  largely 
on  this  subject  are  Hieronymus  Mercurialis,  de  Arte 
Gymnastics  ; Cugnatus  de  Sanitate  tuendd;  Part  XI. 
Gymnastica ; Voesius,  de  Quatuor  Artibus  Papula- 
ribus  i Van  Dalen.  Diet.  viii. ; P.  F.  Faber,  Agonis- 
ticon ; and  M.  I’Abbd  Burette,  in  the  Memoirs*  de 
CAcademie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  i. 

GYMNETRUS,  from  the  Greek  ^po»,  naked, 

Bloch,  Cuv.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belonging 


• In  the  preceding  chapter  “ On  Uatln." 
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GYMNR-  to  the  family  Tanioidcs,  order  A canUiottlcrygii,  class 
THUS.  pun. 

GYMNO  Generic  character . Dorsal  (in  extending  ulong  the 
CKPHA-"  whole  length  of  the  back,  ventral  tins  filiform,  anal 
LUS.  deficient,  caudal  distinct ; upper  jaw  very  extensile ; 
teeth  very  small. 

This  genus  is  very  nearly  allied  to  Regalectis  in  the 
form  of  its  ventral  fins,  and  to  Gymnogastcr  in  the 
extent  of  the  dorsal. 

G.  Cepedianus,  Kisso  ; Lacepede Gymnrirus.  Is 
the  best  known  species ; it  is  about  three  or  four  feet 
in  length  ; of  a silvery  colour,  with  three  large  round 
black  spots  upon  the  back,  and  another  oblong  ou 
the  belly  ; the  dorsal  fin  is  of  a purplish  red,  the 
pectorals  pale  red.  and  the  caudal  deep  carmine ; the 
shape  of  the  body  is  very  narrow,  diminishing  towards 
the  tail ; the  gape  wide  and  oblong,  the  upper  jaw 
furnished  with  four  large  and  the  lower  with  five  shaq> 
crooked  teeth  ; the  lateral  line  formed  by  little  rough 
projections  of  the  skin,  which  increase  in  size  as  they 
approach  the  tail.  It  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean, 
often  near  Nice,  and  feeds  on  Medusa  and  small  fish. 

See  Risso,  Ictyologie  de  Nice  ; Cuvier,  Reg  ft  e Animal. 

GYMNOCARPON,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Penlandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character: 
calyx  five-parted,  coloured,  persisting;  corolla  none, 
stamens  ten,  alternately  barren ; stigma  simple,  seed, 
one,  covered  by  the  indurated  calyx. 

One  species,  G.  fruiicosum,  native  of  Egypt. 

GYMNOCEPHALUS,  from  the  Greek  7171*0*, 
naked , and  n<ffaXq,  a head,  Schneider;  Ruffe,  Pen. 
In  Zoology , a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family 
Pcrcoide*,  order  Acanlhoplerygii , class  Pisces. 

Generic  character.  Head  entirely  destitute  of  scales, 
and  indented  with  numerous  little  depressions ; gape 
narrow,  and  labial  bones  in  the  lips;  the  edge  of  the 
preopercule  armed  with  eight  or  ten  little  crooked 
spines,  a pointed  spine  on  the  opercule,  and  another  at 
a little  distance  behind  : the  scales  have  their  edge 
toothed. 

This  genus  is  described  by  Cuvier  under  the  name  of 
Accrina. 

G.  Cemua,  Schneid. ; Perea  Cemua,  Lin. ; le  Perche 
goujonnifire , Petite  Perche , Bloch;  Ruffe,  Pen.  The 
Ruffe  is,  at  first  sight,  similar  to  the  Perch  in  form,  though 
not  so  deep,  whilst  in  colour  it  somewhat  resembles  the 
Gudgeon,  ns  if  it  were  a mule  between  the  two,  whence 
its  French  name : it  is  very  common  in  fresh  water ; it 
:s  of  a yellowish  colour,  spotted  with  black  ; the  dorsal 
fin  wavy,  the  caudal  semilunar. 

G.  Schraetzcr,  Schneid. ; Perea  Schraetser,  Lin. ; 
Striped  Ruffe.  Body  yellow,  marked  longitudinally  with 
four  or  five  black  lines  ; dorsal  fin  spotted  with  black ; 
found  in  the  rivers  of  Southern  Europe. 

G.  Acerinus , Schneid. ; Euxine  Ruffe.  Body  ob- 
long, marked  with  black  spots  and  points  ; the  head 
half  as  long  as  the  trunk,  upper  jaw  longest ; gape 
narrow ; second  spine  of  the  anal  fin  very  strong ; anal 
fin  bifurcated.  Found  in  the  Euxine. 

The  other  species  described  by  Schneider  are 

G.  Argenteus.  Found  in  the  East  ladies. 

G.  Vermicularis.  Native  of  the  Antilles. 

G.  Unimaculatut.  Pitanger  of  the  Brasilians. 

G.  Ruber.  Carauna  of  the  Brasilians. 

G.  PaUidus.  Sciana  Pallida,  Lin. 

See  Bloch,  IcUiyologia  a Schneider ; Cuvier,  Regne 
Animal . 


GYMNOCLADUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  GYMNO 
Dicecia,  order  Decandria,  Generic  character : inale  CLADL'S 
(lower,  calyx  five-toothed,  corolla  petals  five;  female  — 
flower,  calyx  five-toothed,  corolla  petals  five,  style  one,  sort 
pod  onc-ceiled,  interior  pulpy. 

One  species,  G.  Candcnsis,  a tree  native  of  Canada. 

GYMNODONTES.  In  Zoology,  the  first  family 
of  the  Plectognathou*  order  of  bony  fishes. 

GYM  NOG  ASTER,  from  the  Greek  7 vpno*,  naked , 
and  •‘/aarijff,  the  belly,  Rrunnich  ; Pagrnar.  In  Zoology , 
a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Tanioides, 
order  Acanlhoptcrygii,  class  Pisces. 

Generic  character.  Body  ensiform,  covered  with 
deciduous  scales,  lateral  line  curved  downwards,  and 
pointed  behind ; dorsal  fin  extending  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  hack,  caudal  distinct,  pectoral  small,  but 
neither  ventral  nor  anal  fins;  upper  jaw  capable  of 
great  extension  ; teeth  moderate  sized,  sharp,  six  al»ove 
and  eight  below,  the  former  inclining  inwards,  the  latter 
outwards:  belly  studded  with  a double  row  of  tuber- 
cles. 

G.  Arcticus,  Brun. ; Rogmarus  Island icus, , Schneid. : 

V ogmar,  or  tVaagmacr,  of  the  Icelanders  is  the  only 
species.  They  consider  it  poisonous,  as  the  Crow  will 
not  touch  it. 

See  Brunnich,  Nye  Sami  IT.  ; Cuvier,  Regne. 

Animal. 

GYMNONOTUS,  from  •yvprns,  naked,  and  snkros, 
the  back,  Schneid. ; Gymnole,  Shaw.  In  Zoology,  a 
genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Anguilli- 
formea , order  Malacopterygii  Apoda,  class  Pisces. 

Generic  character . Gill  opening  partly  covered  by 
membrane,  situated  in  front  of  the  pectoral  (ins ; anal 
fin  extending  from  the  vent,  which  is  immediately  be- 
hind the  pectorals,  to  the  tail ; no  dorsal  fin. 

These  fish  in  their  general  form  resemble  the  Eels, 
but  differ  from  them  in  the  situation  of  the  branchial 
aperture ; they  are  all  natives  of  South  Amercia.  The 
name  by  which  they  were  first  designated  was  Gvm- 
notus,  but  it  has  been  corrected  by  Schneider  to  Gym- 
nonotus.  In  this  genus  is  found  the  remarkable  animal 
known  commonly  as  the  Electric  Eel,  but  no  other 
species  is  possessed  of  its  peculiar  properties.  They 
are  runged  in  two  subdivisions ; the  scales,  if  any  of 
the  first,  are  very  small,  and  the  body  is  depressed  ; 
of  the  latter  the  scales  are  distinct,  and  the  body  com- 
pressed. 

a.  True  Gymnotes. 

Scales  very  small,  almost  imperceptible  ; body  flat- 
tened from  above  to  below ; intestines  short ; air 
bladder  double,  the  hinder  one  cylindrical,  and  extend- 
ing far  back  in  the  tail. 

G.  Etcetricus,  Lin. ; le  Gymnole  Electrique,  Laeep. ; 

Electric  Eel,  Garden  ; Electric  Gymnole,  Shaw.  This 
remarkable  animal,  according  to  Dr.  Garden  and 
Schneider,  measures  from  two  to  three  feet  and  upwards 
in  length,  (Rumboldt  says  as  much  as  five  or  six  (vet,) 
and  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  in  circumference  when 
swimming.  Its  head  is  short,  broad,  smooth,  and  pierced 
with  numerous  pores,  which,  on  the  sides,  are  disposed 
more  regularly  in  a line ; the  gape  wide,  the  lower  jaw 
rather  longer  than  the  upper,  and  hoth  beset  with 
teeth  ; the  tongue  warty : the  nostrils  two  on  each  side, 
the  first  large,  tubular,  and  elevated,  the  second  small, 
level  with  the  skin,  placed  immediately  behind  the  snout 
and  an  inch  apart  from  its  opposite ; eyes  small,  flat. 
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CVMNO-  and  bluish,  placed  behind  the  nostrils,  and  rather  to 
I^OTL'S.  their  outer  side;  the  body  is  large,  thick,  and  roundish 
s— to  some  distance  from  the  head,  then  diminishes  in 
width,  but  increases  in  depth,  and  terminates  in  a 
blunted  tail ; it  is  marked,  ut  considerable  distances, 
with  numerous  light  spots  in  irregular  lines,  which  in- 
crease in  number  and  distinctness  towards  the  tail ; the 
back  is  convex  and  dark  coloured,  the  belly  keel-shaped 
and  covered  with  a greyish  reticular  skin,  the  keel  be- 
coming thinner  and  deeper  as  it  approaches  the  tail ; 
the  lateral  lines,  nearer  the  back  than  the  belly,  con- 
verge as  they  pass  backwards  and  form  deep  and  dis- 
tinct furrows.  The  pectoral  fins  are  short,  placed 
immediately  behind  the  head,  and  covering  the  branchial 
orifices ; the  anal  and  caudul  fins  linear,  joined  to  each 
other,  and  forming  but  a single  fin,  which  is  at  first 
narrow,  hut  becomes  deeper  as  it  approaches  the  tail ; 
the  dorsal  fin  is  deficient,  whence  the  animal's  name 
Gymno’totus,  naked  backed.  The  vent  is  placed  an 
inch  in  front  of  the  root  of  the  pectoral  fins,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  intestinal  canal  is  very  short. 

The  remarkable  property  which  this  animat,  as  well 
Cnanote  *l,e  Torpedo,  possesses  of  giving  a severe  shock, 
similar  to  that  from  an  Electric  battery,  induced  Mr. 
Hunter  to  examine  the  structure  by  which  such  effect 
was  produced,  and  it  is  too  interesting  to  be  passed 
without  notice. 

The  shortness  of  the  cavity  containing  tho  nutrient 
and  generative  organs,  should,  according  to  the  usual 
proportions  of  fish,  determine  (to  use  Mr.  Hunter’:* 
own  expression)  that  this  should  be  a very  short  fish : 
its  great  length  is,  therefore,  to  be  considered  as  afford- 
ing surface  for  the  expansion  of  its  peculiar  organ. 

The  Electric  organs  constitute  about  half  that  part  of 
f,C  hi  which  they  are  placed,  and,  perhaps,  more 

than  a third  of  the  whole  animal.  Of  these  organs  there 
are  two  pair,  a large  and  a small  one,  placed  on  each 
side.  The  large  organ  is  placed  immediately  beneath 
the  skin,  occupying  the  whole  lower  or  anterior  part  of 
the  body,  and  also  its  sides ; it  is  broadest  in  front,  but 
tapers  to  a point  towards  the  tail.  This  pair  is  sepa- 
rated in  front  by  the  muscles  of  the  back,  behind  by  the 
air  bag,  and  below  by  a middle  partition ; in  front  they 
approximate  to  the  lateral  line,  but  behind  they  dip 
below  it;  they  are  thin  where  resting  on  the  muscles  of 
the  back,  thick  in  the  middle  of  the  animal,  and  thinner 
again  at  (he  lower  edge,  but  not  so  thin  as  above.  The 
small  organ  is  covered  by  the  long  row  of  small  muscles 
moving  the  anal  fin ; it  lies  along  the  lower  edge  of  the 
animal,  occupying  there  nearly  the  same  extent  as  the 
large  organ  in  the  chest,  in  the  middle,  and  then  at 
each  extremity.  These  organs  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  inferior  spinous  processes  upon  which  the 
rays  of  the  anal  fin  are  articulated,  and  from  the  large 
organ  by  a membrane  attached  within  to  the  partition, 
and  without  to  the  skin.  The  structure  of  these  organs 
is  simple ; in  the  large  organ  it  consists  of  longitudinal 
and  transverse  septa,  which  are  thin  membranes  placed 
near  each  other,  and  in  depth  about  the  semidiameter 
of  the  body,  of  course  varying  according  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  body  at  different  parts,  awl,  consequently, 
are  broadest  at  the  anterior,  and  narrowest  at  the  pos- 
terior part.  The  longitudinal  vary  in  length,  some 
being  as  long  as  the  whole  organ ; their  outer  edges 
arc  attached  to  the  skin  and  to  the  lateral  muscles  of 
the  fin,  and  are  at  a greater  distance  apart  there,  than 
at  their  inner  edges  where  attached  to  the  middle  par- 


tition and  to  the  air  bladder,  at  which  places  they  very 
closely  approximate,  and,  in  some  instances,  two  unite 
to  form  a single  septum,  especially  where  a nerve  passes 
across.  The  number  of  sepia  in  the  broadest  part  of 
the  large  organ,  which  is  an  inch  and  a quarter,  is 
thirty-four.  In  the  small  organ  the  septa  differ  much 
in  breadth  from  each  other  and  run  in  a serpentine  di- 
rection, but  are  nearer  together  than  in  the  large  organ, 
fourteen  Wing  found  in  half  an  inch,  the  breadth  of  this 
organ.  In  both,  the  septa  arc  very  tender  and  easily 
torn,  and  arc  to  be  considered  as  distinct  organa.  These 
long  septa  are  crossed  transversely  by  thin  plulcs  of 
membrane,  whose  length  depends  on  the  distance  be- 
tween any  two  septa ; they  are  broadest  at  the  edge 
next  the  skin,  and  narrowest  towards  the  centre  of  the 
body ; they  are  placed  in  a regular  series,  and  seem  to 
touch,  being  so  dose  that  two  hundred  and  forty  may 
be  counted  in  the  lengih  of  an  inch. 

These  organs  arc  supplied  with  quantities  of  small 
arteries  which  accompany  the  nerves.  These  originate 
from  the  spinal  nerves,  and  not  from  the  cerebral  ; the 
trunks,  after  giving  branches  to  the  muscles  of  the  back, 
&e.  bend  forwards  between  the  muscles  and  the  spine, 
and  arc  distributed  partly  to  the  skin  near  the  latenfc 
line;  the  same  branches,  however,  still  bend  forward 
between  the  skin  and  the  organs  to  which  they  are  ulti- 
mately distributed.  The  trunks  of  the  nerves,  however, 
pass  between  the  muscles  and  the  air  bladder  and  then 
to  the  middle  partition,  giving  small  branches  in  their 
course  to  the  organs,  first  to  the  large,  then  to  the 
small,  and  ultimately  terminating  in  the  muscles  of  the 
anal  fin.  Mr.  Hunter  also  states,  that  the  branches 
going  to  the  organs,  during  this  course  of  the  nerve, 
were  so  small  that  he  could  not  trace  their  ramifications. 
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Such  are  the  organs  by  which  this  animal  produces  the 
powerful  shock  for  which  it  is  so  remarkable. 

The  shock  received  on  touching  the  Electric  Gymnote,  Eiperi- 
very  closely  resembles  that  produced  by  the  Galvanic  n»«:»i*oath# 
battery,  and  the  disposition  of  the  membranous  plates 
present  a striking  analogy  to  thul  machine.  There  * 
seems,  from  the  experiments  of  Walsh  and  Williamson, 
but  little  doubt  that  the  principle  producing  this  curious 
effect  in  the  Electric  Gymnote,  is  the  Electric  fluid.  Dr. 

Walsh  obtained  sparks  by  means  of  a pair  of  plates  con- 
nected with  the  animal,  and  placed  at  a very  short  dis- 
tance apart  upon  an  insulated  table.  Dr.  Williamson 
repeated  this  experiment  by  screwing  two  pieces  ot 
brass  about  the  thickness  of  a crow  quill,  and  rounded 
at  their  extremities,  into  a frame  of  wood,  so  as  to  come 


within  less  than  a hundredth  part  of  an  inch  in  contact; 
he  then  took  hold  of  the  remote  extremity  of  one  wire, 
whilst  an  assistant  held  the  extremity  of  the  other  wire, 
and  one  of  them  introducing  his  hand  into  the  water 
near  the.  Gymnote,  the  other  at  pie  same  time  touching 
the  animal,  the  Electric  circle  was  completed,  and  a 
shock  passed  through  them.  A slight  shock  would  also 
he  communicated  to  eight  or  ten  persons  by  the  extreme 
parties,  the  one  touching  the  animal  and  the  other  put- 
ting his  hand  into  the  water  near  it ; but  if  one  touched 
the  head  and  the  other  the  tail,  the  shock  was  very 
severe.  Various  other  experiments  were  performed  by 
this  gentleman,  whence  it  resulted  that  whatever  me- 
dium would  convey  the  Electric  fluid,  would  also  convey 
that  discharged  by  the  Electric  Gymnote.  And  it  may 
also  be  noted  that  in  an  experiment  made  by  insulating 
a person  upon  a glass  stool,  and  passing  shocks  through 
him,  no  marks  of  positive  Electricity  were  exhibited ; nor 
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GYM SO-  would  cork  halls,  suspended  on  silken  threads,  give  any 
NOTTS,  marks  of  it,  either  when  held  over  the  animal’s  hack,  or 
touched  by  the  insulated  person  at  the  moment  of  re- 
ceiving the  shock.  It  appears  also  from  Dr.  William- 
son’s experiments,  that  the  animal  has  control  over 
this  powerful  organ ; he  himself  frequently  passed  his 
hand  from  head  to  tail  without  receiving  a shock.  This 
however,  might  be  considered  as  dependent  on  the 
exhausted  state  of  the  animal,  were  it  not  for  two  expe- 
riments made  with  Cat  fish ; in  the  ouc  the  Gymnote 
swam  up  to  the  fish  and  turned  away  without  attacking 
it,  hut  presently  returned  and  gave  it  a shock  which 
deprived  it  of  motion  ; in  the  other  experiment,  the 
Gymnote  immediately  struck  the  Cat  fish,  hut  did  not 
at  once  destroy  it,  and  was  leaving  it,  when,  observing 
that  the  fish  moved,  it  returned  and  gave  a second 
shock,  which  rendered  it  motionless.  From  these  ex- 
periments it  also  appears  that  the  shock  does  not  at 
once  destroy  life ; for  if  the  fish  struck  be  immediately 
removed  into  another  vessel  of  water,  it  recovers ; and 
so  also  if  the  shock  be  but  slight. 

Actual  There  appears  little  doubt  that  actual  contact  between 

ronuct  not  the  Gymnote  and  its  prey  is  not  necessary  : in  the  expe- 
oecrwary  to  riments  with  the  Cat  fish  that  animal  was  untouched  ; 
phwoanciUL  ^ 8ecm*  necessary  only  that  the  object  to  be  shocked, 
should  be  sufficiently  near  to  form  part  of  the  electric 
circle.  Dr.  Williamson  felt  the  shock  at  the  distance 
of  three  feet,  by  putting  his  hand  in  the  water  whilst 
another  person  touched  the  Gymnote  ; and  it  is  a very 
curious  fact  l hat  a hole  having  been  bored  in  the  vessel 
containing  the  animal,  and  a small  stream  of  water 
allowed  to  escape,  a person  who  placed  his  finger  in  the 
stream,  felt  a shock  at  the  moment  that  another  pro- 
voked the  Gymnote  by  touching  him  : and  Dr.  Bancroft 
relates,  that  he  had  often  had  his  hand  shocked  when 
held  several  inches  above  the  water.  Another  remark- 
able instance  is  also  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bryant,  in  which 
the  shock  was  fell  through  a thick  piece  of  wood.  One 
morning  whilst  he  was  standing  by,  as  a servant  was 
emptying  a tub  in  which  an  Electric  Gymnote  was 
placed,  he  had  lilted  it  from  the  ground,  and  was  pour- 
ing off  the  water  to  renew  it,  when  he  received  a shock 
so  violent  as  occasioned  him  to  let  the  tub  fall.  Mr.  B. 
then  called  another  person  to  his  assistance,  and  caused 
them  to  lift  the  tub  up,  each  laying  hold  only  of  the 
outside.  When  they  were  pouring  oil*  the  remainder  of 
the  water,  they  each  received  so  smart  a shock  that  they 
were  compelled  to  desist. 

It  is  matter  of  dispute,  whether  touching  with  both 
hands  is  required  to  excite  the  discharge  of  the  Electric 
fluid:  Dr.  Garden  states  that  he  held  a large  Gymnote 
several  times  with  one  hand,  but  received  no  shock,  but 
he  never  touched  them  with  both  hands  without  re- 
ceiving a very  severe  stroke.  Captain  Stedman,  how- 
ever, in  his  Foyaees,  says,  it  is  hy  no  means  necessary 
to  grasp  the  animal  with  both  hands ; and  relates  that, 
for  a wager,  he  attempted  twenty  times  to  seize  a Gym- 
note with  one  hand,  and  at  every  trial  received  so  severe 
u shock,  which  extended  to  the  top  of  his  shoulder,  that 
he  was  at  last  compelled  to  desist.  If  it  be  so,  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  electric  chain  is  unwittingly  com- 
pleted  by  the  approach,  though  not  immediate  contact, 
of  some  conducting  body.  The  sensations  experienced 
on  touching  the  Gymnote  are,  according  to  M.  Hum- 
boldt, more  severe  than  those  produced  by  the  discharge 
of  a highly  charged  large  Leyden  jur ; he  himself  having 
accidentally,  in  coming  out  of  the  water,  stepped  with 
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both  feet  upon  a Gymnote,  felt  a horrible  shock,  and  GYMNO- 
sutfered,  throughout  the  day,  severe  pain  both  in  his  NCflTS 
knees  and  the  other  joints  of  his  body.  And  Mr.  Flagg, 
in  the  Xlth  volume  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Transactions , states,  that  a severe  stroke  will  produce 
paralysis  of  the  arms  for  many  years. 

Repeated  discharges  of  this  Electric  fluid  render  the  Gvmnote 
animal  powerless,  and  it  requires  some  time  to  recruit,  th’hin*  with 
With  this  circumstance  the  American  fishermen  are  w'kf  t>on«* 
acquainted,  and  avail  themselves  of  it  when  desirous  to 
take  Gymnoles.  For  this  purpose  they  drive  the  wild 
horses,  with  which  many  of  the  plains  of  America  abound, 
into  the  marshes  wherein  these  animals  are  found  : they 
are  immediately  and  repeatedly  struck  till  the  Gymnotes 
have  spent  themselves,  when  the  fishers  either  iwrpoon 
them,  or  take  them  with  nets.  And  in  further  proof  of 
the  fact  before  mentioned,  that  animals  thus  struck, 
are  numbed,  but  not  destroyed,  the  Indians  informed 
Humboldt  that  the  horses  thus  driven  into  the  marshes, 
were  not  dead  on  the  second  day  afterwards.  Not- 
withstanding this  account  of  the  powers  of  the  Elec- 
tric Gymnote,  there  arc  some  persons  who  are  not 
affected  by  handling  them ; how  this  is  managed  is 
uncertain,  whether  hy  powerfully  compressing  the  back 
of  the  animal,  or  by  interposing  any  non-conductor 
between  it  and  the  hand.  Certain  states  of  the  body, 
however,  seem  unfavourable  to  the  process  ; for  Mr. 

Flagg  mentions  that  he  had  seen  a woman  labouring 
under  nervous  fever,  break  the  chain  prepared  for  the 
passage  of  the  electricity  from  the  animal. 

The  Electric  Gymnote  is  found  in  the  great  rivers 
which  wash  the  Eastern  part  of  South  America,  the 
Meta  Apuros  and  Orinoco;  hut  it  is  most  common 
in  the  extensive  swamps  and  marshes  which  separate 
the  Eastern  bank  of  the  Orinoco  from  the  Venezuelan 
aide  of  the  Cordilleras,  the  temperature  of  the  water 
in  which  it  is  found  being  about  78°  8'  of  Fahren- 
heit's scale.  Vast  numbers  are  found  near  the  little 
town  of  Calabezo  in  the  Caraccas ; and  near  Uritncu,  a 
road  formerly  much  frequented  has  been  entirely  aban- 
doned in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  Electric 
Gymnotes  in  a rivulet  through  which  it  runs,  wherein 
very  rpany  mules  were  annually  drowned  in  consequence 
of  being  struck  by  these  animals.  According  to  Hum- 
boldt’s calculations,  each  square  league  of  the  Pianos  de 
Caracas,  or  Apuros,  contains  at  least  two  or  three  ponds 
filled  with  Gymnotes. 

The  use  which  the  stunning  power  possessed  by  these 
animals  serves,  is  to  enable  them  to  procure  their  prey 
and  devour  it  at  their  leisure ; for  as  their  teeth  are  hut 
small,  and  their  intestinal  canal  very  short,  a small  por- 
tion can  only  he  taken  at  a time,  and  without  this  organ 
the  animal  would  be  incapable  of  providing  itself  nourish- 
ment, which  consists  of  small  fish  and  worms. 

The  Electric  Gymnote  is  often  caught  in  Guiana  and 
preserved  in  large  troughs  of  water,  being  fed  on  small 
worms,  fish,  and  cock- roaches,  to  which  latter  it  is  very 
partial.  It  has  only  twice  been  brought  alive  to  Europe. 

Dr.  Walsh's  observations  were  made  on  one  in  England 
in  the  year  1778 ; and  another  was  kept  four  months 
at  Stockholm,  by  M.Tnhlberg,  in  the  year  1797. 

G.  JEquilabrntusy  Humb.  ; Evmlipped  Gymnote. 

About  twenty-eight  inches  in  length,  body  long,  snake- 
like, compressed  ; the  lips  obtuse  and  of  equal  length  ; 
the  back  is  olive  green  and  the  belly  silvery,  marked 
with  little  reddish  spots.  It  was  discovered  by  Hum- 
boldt in  the  great  river  of  St.  Magdalen.  Resembles  in 
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its  manners  the  Electric  Gymnote,  but  has  no  Electric 
ap)>nnitiis  ; its  air  bladder  is  single,  and  does  not  extend 
along  the  tail. 

ft.  Carapo*. 

The  body  compressed,  scaly,  and  the  tail  much  at- 
tenuated. 

G.  Marromu*,  Bloch  ; Long- tailed  Gymnote.  Head 
compressed  and  thin,  upper  jaw  longest ; body  spotted  ; 
tail  very  long,  and  devoid  of  fin.  Native  of  Brazil. 

G.  Ilrachiurus,  Bloch  ; le  Gymnole  Carape , Lacep.  ; 
Short-tailed  Gymnote.  Head  flattened  ; body  striped 
transversely ; scales  very  small,  deeply  embedded  in  the 
skin,  and  scarcely  visible  ; lower  jaw  longest ; tail  short 
and  fiule'S.  Native  of  the  soft  waters  of  America. 

G.  Cttrulesoens,  Seba  ; Bluish  Gymnole.  Lower  jaw 
longer  than  the  upper ; body  bluish,  with  a round  bluck 
spot  on  the  gill  cover;  anal  fin  extending  almost  to  the 
tail.  Native  of  Surinam. 

G.  Rostratus,  Sclmeid. ; Beaked  Gymnote.  Head  nar- 
row and  the  jaw  s of  equal  length,  forming  a beak  with 
a narrow  gape ; opercula  on  the  sides  bound  down  by 
membrane  ; body  and  head  scaly,  spotted  with  very 
small  scales.  Native  of  America. 

See  Bloch,  Icthyologia  a Schneider ; Cuvier,  Regne 
Animal;  Philosophical  Transaction*,  vol.  Ixv, ; Hum- 
boldt, Observationes  Zoologies. 

GYMNOPOGON,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Ventundria , order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Apocinete. 
Generic  character:  flowers  contorted,  stigma  two-lipped, 
villous  at  the  apex,  seed-vessel  a drupe,  nut  mostly  two- 
celled. 

Three  species,  natives  of  the  Society  Islands. 

GYMXORHYNCIIUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of 
intestinal  worms,  established  by  Rudoiphi. 

Generic  character , Body  flat,  jointless,  very  long, 
receptacle  of  the  neck  subglobular;  head  with  two 
doubly-divided  pits,  armed  with  four  retractile  trunks. 

The  only  species  of  the  genus  is  G.  replans,  which 
often  grows  to  two  feet  long.  Cuvier  refers  it  to  the 
genus  Scales,  under  the  name  of  S.  gig  as.  It  lives  in 
flesh. 

A similar  kind  of  worm  has  been  found  between  the 
muscles  of  the  Hedge  Hog  and  in  the  Musk  Shrew. 

GYMNOSOPHIST,  gymnotophids,  Yi^oero^unoi, 
because  they  used  to  walk  naked  through  gloomy  deserts. 
Vowmm. 


Over  and  betides,  among  the  Indians  be  certain*  philosophers, 
whom  they  call  ggmnotopkUtt,  who  from  tunne  riiiojr  lu  the  setting 
thereof  arc  able  to  endore  all  the  day  long,  looking  full  agaiott  the 
♦unite,  without  winking  or  once  muring  their  eye* : and  from  morn- 
il»ff  to  night  can  nhide  to  stand  sometime*  upon  one  teg,  and  tome, 
timet  upon  the  other,  in  the  saud,  at  tc&lding  hot  at  it  it. 

Holland.  I*  time,  book  vii,  cb.  ii. 

And  even  there,  by  report,  there  be  those  who  follow  a certain 
strict,  austerr,  and  naked  profession  of  wisdom,  called  thereupon 
yytunotophutt,  holy  men,  living  according  to  their  own  lawi,  devoted 
altogether  to  a Ci.niempUtive  service  of  God,  making  Ic**  account  of 
this  life  than  Diogenes  doth,  and  living  more  barely,  as  having  no 
need  at  all  of  bag  and  wallet. 

id  PiutarcM . A for  ah.  fol.  1034, 

The  method  which  Apulciu*  tells  us  the  Indian  gymmuopAuti  took 
tu  educate  their  disciples,  is  still  moee  curious  and  remarkable. 

Spectator,  No.  337. 

I mark'd  where’er  the  Morosopb  appear'd, 

(By  crowds  surrounded  and  by  all  rever'd.) 

How  young  and  old,  virgins  and  matrons,  kiss'd 
The  footsteps  of  the  Ideis'd  gymnoiophut. 

Cambridge.  The  Scnltltnad 


Gymnosophist  is  the  title  given  by  the  Historian*  of  gYNNO- 
Alexander  to  the  Philosophers  of  India ; not  that  they  bOPHIST 
always  went  naked,  for  after  a noviciate  of  37  years 
(Strabo,  xv.  i.  59.  70.)  they  clothed  themselves  in  siudon, 

(eioei) v,  muslin  ?)  wore  golden  bracelets  and  enr-riug*, 
eat  meat,  and  married  a*  many  wives  ns  possible,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  many  children  ; for  more  good,  they 
said,  comes  from  many  than  from  few.  and  not  hav  ing  any 
slaves  they  had  the  more  need  of  children  as  servants. 

The  most  distinct  account  of  these  Philosophers  is  that 
given  by  Onesicritus,  who  says,  (Strabo,  xv.  i.  63.) 
that  “ Alexander  having  heard  that  they  were  always 
naked,  practised  great  austerities,  were  held  in  the 
highest  honour,  and  refused,  when  invited,  to  visit  other 
persons,  saying,  that  those  who  wished  to  profit  by 
their  example,  or  instruction,  might  come  to  them,— sent 
him  to  them,  not  thinking  it  proper  to  go  himself,  nor 
wishing  to  compel  them  to  do  any  thing  contrary  to 
their  hereditary  institutions.  He  found  15  men,  about 
20  stadia  (two  miles  and  a half)  from  the  city,  sitting, 
standing,  or  lying  in  different  postures,  quite  naked, 
and  remaining  immovable  till  the  evening,  when  they 
went  into  the  city.  The  heat  of  the  sun  which  they  then 
bore,  was  so  great,  that,  about  noon,  no  one  else  could 
endure  to  stand  bare-footed  on  the  ground."  He  eutered 
inlo  discourse  with  one  of  them  named  Calnnus,  who 
afterward*  followed  Alexander  to  Persia,  and  died  after 
the  custom  of  his  forefathers,  by  mounting  a fune- 
ral pile.  Onesicritus  told  this  Gymnosophist  why  he 
had  been  sent  by  the  King ; viz.  in  order  to  listen  to 
their  doctrine,  and  make  a report  of  it  to  him.  The 
Sage  urged  him  to  strip  ; 44  The  ground  was  at  first, w he 
said,  44  covered  with  wheat  and  barley-meal  instead  ol* 
dust ; and  the  springs  flowed  with  water,  milk,  honey, 
wine,  and  oil,  but  from  satiety  and  abundance  men  fell 
into  excesses ; Jupiter,  offended  at  this,  destroyed  every 
thing,  and  made  it  manifest  that  they  must  live  by 
labour.  Temperance  and  other  virtues  having  been 
since  practised,  an  abundance  of  the  good  things  of 
this  world  has  been  restored ; but  as  men  are  now  bor- 
dering on  the  insolence  occasioned  by  satiety,  there  is  a 
danger  tlmt  all  tilings  will  be  again  destroyed."  Calauus 
then  repeated  his  exhortations  to  him  to  strip,  and  lie 
down  by  him  on  the  stones,  if  he  wished  to  become 
a hearer,  and  to  profit  by  his  doctrine ; but  Man- 
dates,* the  eldest  and  wisest  of  these  Sages,  reproved 
Cal  a mis  for  thus  pressing  a condition  with  which  One- 
sicritus  hesitated  to  comply,  and  calling  the  stranger  to 
himself,  commended  the  King  for  his  desire  of  know- 
ledge, saying  that  he  “ was  the  only  warrior  whom  he 
hud  ever  seen  studious  of  Philosophy,  and  that  it  would 
be  most  advantageous  for  all,  if  they  who  have  the 
power  of  persuading  such  as  are  willing,  and  of  com- 
pelling such  as  are  unwilling,  to  practise  temperance, 
would  mnke  use  of  their  understanding.  44  He  might 
himself/'  he  added, 44  be  pardoned,  if  speaking  through 
three  interpreters,  who,  being  as  ignorant  as  the  multi- 
tude, understood  nothing  more  than  the  mere  words 
uttered,  he  was  nut  able  to  demonstrate  the  utility  of 
their  doctrine ; for  it  was  as  if  any  one  expected  water 
to  run  clear  through  mud." 

This  passage,  which  appears  to  give  the  words  of 
Onesicritus  himself,  is  the  foundation  of  almost  all  the 
Ancients  have  said  respecting  the  Gymnosophists  ; but 
that  term  was  used  by  other  writers  to  designate  not 


* Called  Daudami*,  or  Daoxluni*,  in  other  writer*. 
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GYHNO-  only  the  Jogis,  or  Indian  Ascetics,  to  whom  the  above 

SOPHIST.  de8Crjptjon  strictly  applies,  but  also  the  other  divisions 
of  the  Brahman i cal  order,  the  secular,  as  well  us  re- 
gular divines  of  the  Hindus.  (Colebrooke,  in  As.  Res. 
ix.  291.)  That  there  was  a discordance  in  the  most 
authentic  accounts,  Strabo  himself  observes;  ( lb . 68.) 
it  is,  therefore,  the  less  surprising  that  a name  strictly 
applicable  to  only  one  class  of  the  Indian  hierarchy, 
should  be  given  to  all,  and  that  the  Homans  should 
speuk  of  all  the  Philosophers  of  that  Country  as  naked 
Ascetics*  In  rd  gente,  says  Cicero,  (Tuse.  Disp.  v. 
xxvii.  77.)  it  qui  sapient* a habentur  nudi  atatem  agunt, 
cl  Caucasi  nives,  hiemalcmque  vim  perfemnt  sine 
dolorr : quumque  ad  flammam  se  applications nt,  tine 
grmitu  aduruntur.  Pliny  speaks  in  like  manner,  (Nat* 
Ilisl.  vii.  2.)  in  the  citation  which  we  have  given  above. 

Porphyry,  in  his  Treatise  on  Abstinence,  (iv.  17.)  ex- 
pressly says,  that  (he  Indian  Theologians,  called  Ctymno- 
sophists  by  the  Greeks,  were  divided  into  two  sects, 
(u/ptfati*,)  the  Brachmans  and  the  Samu- 

u teans.  ("Safiavatot.)  Each,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
noticed  here ; and  an  enumeration  of  the  distinctive 
peculiarities  in  their  practice  and  doctrine  will  uot  only 
point  out  the  relation  which  they  bore  to  each  other, 
but  also  show  how  little  the  Religious  institutions  of 
India  have  changed  in  the  course  of  more  than  one  and 
twenty  centuries. 

I.  Braeh-  I.  The  Brachmanes,  Brachmanee,  or  Bragmanet,  “ are 

tawie*.  fewer  in  number  than  the  other  Tribes,”  says  Arrian, 
(Indie,  p.  324,)  “but  superior  in  rank  and  dignity.” 
The  attentions  paid  to  them  began  even  before  their 
birth  ; for  learned  men  visited  their  mothers  during  their 
pregnancy,  in  order  to  secure  their  safe  delivery  and  ob- 
tain blessings  for  the  children,  by  singing  hymns  and 
giving  wholesome  counsels.  When  born,  their  education 
was  intrusted  to  the  best  instructors,  and,  as  they  gTew 
older,  they  were  placed  under  more  learned  men.  A 
grove  without  the  city  was  the  place  of  their  abode,  where 
(hey  remained  for  the  space  of  37  years,  without  any 
clothing,  carefully  abstaining  from  animal  food,  merely 
to  touch  which  was  a great  sin ; having  no  inter- 
course with  women,  and  wholly  engaged  in  teaching 
and  being  (aught.  At  the  close  of  that  probationary 
period,  they  uguin  entered  the  world,  lived  less  ab>te- 
miously,  took  a great  number  of  wives  In  order  to  pro- 
pagate their  race,  and  were  fed  and  caressed  by  almost 
ull  the  persons  whom  they  met,  one  giving  them  pro- 
visions, and  another  pouring  oil  of  sesamum  over  their 
heads.  No  women  were  admitted  among  them,  ns,  if 
bail,  they  might  betray  the  secrets  of  the  Order,  if  good, 
they  might  desert  their  husbands ; for  “ the  better  a man 
grows,*  said  these  Sages,  “ the  less  is  he  disposed  to 
submit  to  the  will  of  another.”  Disease  they  thought 
it  irrational  to  bear ; *they,  therefore,  put  themselves  to 
death,  w hen  afflicted  with  any  lusting  disorder,  and  their 
wives  were  said,  willingly,  to  ascend  the  funeral  pile 
with  them.  llapa  run  &'  axovttv  iroi 

vulvas  rd?  •fwaiewt  too  avlpaiuv  -tut  ci  ftq 

vTroptvotxfas,  aiogtiv.  (Strabo,  xv.  1,62.)  They  pro- 
fessed to  study  Nature,  and  pretended  to  foretell  various 
natural  phenomena,  such  as  changes  of  weather,  storms, 
droughts,  pestilences,  Ac.  They  affirmed  that  there  are 
five  elements,  the  fifth  being  that  from  which  the  heaven 
and  the  stars  arc  formed  ; while  water,  from  which  the 
material  world  was  made,  was,  in  their  estimation,  the 
first.  They  believed  the  Deity  to  pervade  every  thing; 
the  world  to  be  created,  perishable,  and  of  a spherical 


form.  The  soul,  they  said,  wras  immortal,  and,  as  it  were,  GYMNO- 
in  a state  of  gestation,  while  continuing  in  this  world,  pre-  SOPHIST 
paratory  to  its  birth,  by  death,  in  the  next,  lienee  they 
professed  to  consider  death  as  more  desirable  than  life ; 
and,  contemning  earthly  pleasures,  as  well  as  disre- 
garding earthly  pains,  to  be  at  all  times  willing  to  die. 

Their  doctrine  approached  nearly  to  that  of  the  Stoics; 
while  they  delighted,  like  Plato,  to  clothe  their  tenets 
in  symbols  and  allegories,  and  generally  concealed  their 
mysteries  under  the  veil  of  Fable. 

II.  The  Sarmanes ,*  Sarmante,  or  Samaruei,  of  whom  II.  Sar 
the  most  venerated  were  called  Hylobii,  because  they 
lived  in  woods  and  forests,  were  clothed,  and  had  their 
heads  and  bodies  shaved;  observed  a strict  celibacy; 
were  extremely  frugal,  living  solely  on  grains  and  herbs; 
often  fasted  ; passed  much  of  their  time  in  prayer;  were 
consulted  by  Kings  on  State  affairs ; gave  charms  and 
other  remedies  for  diseases,  and  lived  upon  alms  col- 
lected in  market-places  and  on  the  highways. 

" Next  in  rank  to  the  Hylobii says  Megasthenes, 

(Strabo,  xv.  1.60.)  “were  the  Medicul  Garmanes,  (i.  e. 
Sarmanes ,)  the  object  of  whose  Philosophy  was  Man. 

They  were  frugal,  but  did  not  dwell  in  the  open  air ; 
rice  and  meal,  which  formed  their  diet,  were  given  to 
them  by  every  one  of  whom  they  asked  alms,  and  they 
received  hospitality  everywhere.  They  had  recipes  for 
making  women  bear  many  children,  and  could  secure 
their  being  either  male  or  female.  They  cured  diseases 
more  by  diet  than  by  medicine,  preferred  unguents 
and  plasters  to  other  remedies,  but  used,  however, 
abundance  of  fraud  and  artifice.  Both  sects  practised 
austerities,  (eaprspiav,)  the  one  by  voluntary  labours, 
the  other  by  self-inflicted  sufferings,  such  as  remaining 
the  whole  day  in  one  posture.  Others,  who  were  sooth- 
sayers and  dealers  in  spells,  and  even  skilled  in  the  rites 
used  relating  to  the  dead,  went  begging  through  the 
towns  and  villages.  Some,  who  were  more  favoured 
and  polished  than  these,  did  not  abstain,  os  much  as 
piety  and  holiness  require,  from  muttering  incantations 
addressed  to  infernal  Spirits.**  • 

On  comparing  these  accounts  of  the  Indian  Philoso- 
phers, given  on  the  authority  of  Megasthenes,  Aristo- 
hulus  Onesicritus,  and  Nearchus,  who  were  all  officers 
in  Alexander  s army,  with  the  information  derived  from 
the  writings  and  actual  practice  of  the  Hindus.  (Encyd. 

Metrop.  xviii.  759.)  it  appears  that  the  two  distinct 
orders  of  Gymnosophists,  mentioned  by  the  Greeks, 
were  the  Jbgts,  VatrdgU , Sany&sk,  and  other  Ascetics 
among  the  Brahmans , and  the  Yatis  and  Sramanarf 
among  the  Baudd'has  ; the  latter  term  being  changed 
into  Samana  in  the  Pracnt  and  spoken  dialects.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  Sarman  is  a 
common  title  among  the  Brahmans,  and  that  Strabo 
speaks  of  the  Garmanes  (or,  if  the  conjecture  of  some 
critics  be  right,  Sarmanes)  as  belonging  to  that  class  of 
whom  his  Pramnte  were  the  opponents,  who,  likewise, 
correspond  exactly  with  the  regular  divines  among  the 
Baudd'has.  The  latter,  then,  were  existing  in  Indio, 
but  not  the  predominant  sect,  in  the  time  of  Alexander.} 

* Tuchucke  has  substituted  ragnimf  for  in  Sira  ho,  (**, 

1.  59.)  on  the  authority  of  MSS.,  and  there  can  b*  little  d-nubl  that 
the  word  w«,  originally,  &upa»<<.  (tforphyr.  dr  JUtin. 

iv.  17.)  IS,  probably,  from  an  Indian  corruption  ol  Sarman,  and  2im„. 

(Cleimns  Alexaodr.  Strom,  iv.  I.  p.  305.)  U the  umt  word  procured. 

f If  there  were  any  authority  for  reading  *(*«>*<  instead  ol  Hgap 
>«i.  in  Strabo,  (xv.  1. 70.)  it  would  furrn.di  an  additional  evidence  that 
the  Samamei  were  Benutttkss,  for  bit  Pramntr  doubtless  were  such. 

I At  run  drew  from  the  unr  sources  *«  Strabo. 
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GVMNO-  This  also  applies  to  the  passage  iu  Porphyry,  (de  Ab- 
SOPHIST.  tHuenlid . iv.  17.)  which  contains  a summary  of  the 
GYMNO  hi  formation  obtained  by  Burdcsancs  the  Babylonian, 
THORAX,  from  the  ambassadors  sent  by  Damadamis  to  Ciesar : 
_^-v— . ' but  later  authorities,  such  as  Clement  of  Alexandria.  (I . 

p.  305.)  who  expressly  names  Budd'ha.  and  the  anony- 
mous writer*  of  the  Tract  on  the  Bradmans,  either 
speak  exclusively  of  the  Baudd'has,  or  confound  the 
two  sects  together.  The  latter,  because  his  knowledge 
of  the  Indians  was  derived  from  Taprobanc,  (Ceylon;) 
the  former,  because  he  had  conversed  with  merchants, 
most  probably,  from  the  coast  of  Coromandel  or  from 
that  island,  in  which  it  is  clear  that  Budd  hism  was 
then  established. 

See  Strabo,  xiv.  I.  tom.  vi.  Ed.  Siebenkees ; Arrian, 
dc  Erpeditione  Alejtandri,  vii.  1.  p.  275;  Hist.  Indira , 
p.  324,  Ed.  Gronov.  Lugd.  Bat.  1704,  fol. ; Porphy- 
rius  de  Abslinentia,  iv.  17. ; Clemens  Alex.  Stromal,  i. 
3. ; Philostratus,  Vita  Apollon,  i.  18.  iii.  4.;  Plutarch, 
Vila  Alesandri,  sec.  64.  ; Pliny,  Nat.  Hut.  vii.  2. ; So- 
linus,  L 52. ; La  Croze,  Christianieme  des  Index,  p,  493  ; 
Mignot,  in  Mi: moires  de  I Academic  des  Inscriptions , 
xxxi.  86.  ; Bmeker,  HisL  Phihtoph.  i.  95. ; Asiatic 
Researches,  ix.  296. 

GY.MNOSTYLIS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Syngencsia,  order  Necessarta.  Generic  character : 
calyx  many-leaved,  leaflets  disposed  in  a single  order, 
female  florets  apelalous,  seeds  compressed,  partly  toothed 
at  the  summit,  awned  with  the  persistent  style. 

Three  species,  natives  of  both  hemispheres.  Nuttal. 

GYMNOTHORAX,  from  the  Greek  71  rpubs,  naked, 
and  Ovpc if,  the  chest,  Schneid.  ; Murtrna,  Shaw.  In 
Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  An- 
guitti formes,  order  Malacoptcrygii  Apodes,  class  Pisces. 

Generic  character.  Branchial  openings  small,  linear, 
and  lateral  ; branchial  rays  very  slender ; pectoral  and 
ventral  fins  deficient. 

The  individuals  composing  this  genus  are  divided  by 
Schneider  into  three  subdivisions. 

a.  Palatine  teeth  placed  in  a long  row. 

G.  Murtrna.  Schneid. ; Munrna  Helena,  Gmd.  ; la 
Murenophis  Helene,  Lacep. ; Roman  Murtcna,  Shaw. 
About  three  and  a half  feet  long,  body  compressed, 
slippery,  soft,  of  a brown  colour,  marked  with  white 
spots  doited  w ith  brown  ; head  pointed,  the  upper  jaw 
longer  than  the  lower  ; teeth  large,  sharp,  and  far  apart, 
with  smaller  teeth  interposed ; nostrils  tubular,  one 
pair  in  front  of  the  eyes,  the  other  on  the  top  of  the 
head ; eyes  lateral,  lateral  line  indistinct;  dorsal  fin 
arising  between  the  gills  and  the  nostrils  ; dorsal,  anal, 
and  caudal  fins  narrow  from  above  downwards,  sup- 
ported by  innumerable  rays ; vent  mesial.  The  Mu- 
r®na  is  caught  in  the  Mediterranean, especially  off  Sar- 
dinia, and  in  the  Indian  and  American  seas,  where  it  is 
found  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  but  in  Spring  is  met 
wiib  on  the  shore.  It  is  extremely  voracious,  devour- 
ing large  quantities  of  Crabs  and  Polyps,  which  it  hunts 
after  with  greut  avidity.  The  Miirsrnu  is  caught  in 
wheels  and  with  lead  lines.  It  was  esteemed  by  the 
Romans  a great  luxury,  and  ponds  were  made  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  them.  Columella,  also,  has  re- 
commended the  breeding  Muronsc,  and  pointed  out  the 


• Thi*  Tract,  rummonl)  urn  bed  to  Palladia*,  it  addressed  lo  him, 
id  the  »cn>ion  of  it  by  M.  Ambrote. 


methods  best  adapted  for  the  purpose,  by  constructing  GYMNO- 
rcservoirs  containing  tortuous  passages.  To  so  great  THORAX 
an  extent  was  their  culture  afterwards  carried,  that  at 
one  of  C»sar\s  triumphs  he  distributed  6000  among  bis 
friends.  .j—  j 

G.  Favagineus,  Schneid. ; Chest  tint  Munrna.  About 
two  and  a half  feet  long;  body  compressed,  of  a chestnut 
colour,  striped  with  yellow  lines  like  the  meshes  of  a 
net;  head  bending  down;  gape  wide,  gills  fl»r  back, 
dorsal  fin  beginning  above,  and  opposite  to  them.  Found 
on  the  coast  of  Tranquebar. 

G.  Punetalus,  Schneid. ; Spotted  Murtrna.  Body 
compressed,  brown,  and  marked  with  small  yellow- 
oval  spots.  There  is  a variety  which  has  the  spots 
brown.  From  the  Tranquebar  coast. 

G.  Afer , Schneid. ; A friean  Munrna.  Body  marbled 
with  brown  and  white,  compressed ; nostrils  tubular; 
dorsal  fin  arising  in  front  of  the  gills.  Found  on  the 
Guinea  coast  and  also  on  the  Malabar  coast. 

G.  Echidna , Schneid.  ; Viperous  Murtrna.  Body 
yellowish  white,  varied  with  dark  coloured  lines,  spots, 
and  dots ; the  spots  on  the  belly  marked  with  white  ; 
the  jaws  are  of  equal  length  and  obtuse  ; three  row  s of 
teeth  in  the  upper  and  two  in  the  lower  jaw.  Native  of 
the  South  Seas. 

G.  Annulatus,  Schneid. ; Ringed  Murtrna.  Body- 
bluish,  tail  compressed,  marked  with  thirty-one  dark 
rings;  lateral  line  hollowed  out  and  mesial.  Native  of 
Japan. 

ft.  Teeth  on  the  Palate  collected  together,  not  in  rotes. 

G.  Catenatus,  Schneid. ; Chain  Murtrna.  Head 
short,  rather  obtuse ; tail  sharp ; dorsal  fin  commencing 
in  the  middle  of  the  back  ; is  about  a foot  long.  Found 
on  the  Coromandel  coast. 

7.  No  palatine  teeth. 

G.  Zebra,  Sehneid.  ; Striped  Gymnothorai , or  Zebra 
Eel,  Shaw ; Zebra  Murtrna.  Head  small  ; upper  jaw 
the  longest  ; body  marked  alternately  with  dark  and 
white  stripes.  From  this  species  JLuccpede  derives 
his  Gymnomurtrna. 

The  other  species  ore, 

G.  Reticulolus , Schneid. 

G.  Nebu lotus. 

G.  Pictus. 

G.  Fasciatus. 

G.  IVilsoni. 

G.  Scriptus. 

G.  Brasil temis. 

G.  Colubrinus. 

See  Laccpcdc,  Histoire  des  l*oissons  ; Bloch,  Icthyn - 
logia  a Schneider;  Cuvier,  Rilgne  Animal. 

GYPAETUS,  from  the  Greek  a Vulture,  and 
aeror,  an  Eagle,  Storr;  Gypaete.  In  Zoology,  a genus 
of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Diurntr,  order 
Accipitres,  class  Arcs. 

Generic  character.  Beak  of  moderate  size,  thickish, 
strong,  straight,  arched,  and  hooked  at  the  tip,  and  the 
base  ccrigcruus;  nostrils  oval,  and  covered  with  stiff 
hairs  or  narrow  feathers  inclining  forward,  and  a tuft  of 
hair  forming  a beard  beneath  the  lower  mandible ; 
wings  very  long,  the  first  quill  shorter  than  the  second, 
and  the  third  the  longest ; tarsi  short  and  feathered  to 
the  toes,  of  which  there  arc  four,  the  three  anterior 
connected  by  a ‘•hurt  membrane,  and  the  middle  one 
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GYPAB-  very  long;  the  talons  slightly  curved,  strong,  and  very 
TUS.  sharp. 

■“ This  genus  forms  part  of  the  Palconea  of  Gmelin, 
but  was  separated  from  it  by  Storr,  under  the  present 
title,  and  was  ranged  sometime  after  by  Savigny,  in  his 
description  of  the  Birds  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  in  his  genus 
Phene.  As  its  name  implies,  it  has  some  common 
characters  with  the  Vultures  and  Eagles,  the  latter  of 
which  are  found  among  the  Falcons.  Like  the  Vultures 
it  has  the  eyes  placed  low  in  the  head,  the  claws  weak 
comparatively  with  its  size,  the  wings  but  half  closed 
in  walking,  on  account  of  their  great  length,  and  the 
crop,  when  filled,  projecting  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck  ; 
but  with  the  Eagles,  its  head  is  covered  with  feathers, 
except  on  the  crown,  the  legs  feathered  to  the  toes,  and 
they  live  only  in  pairs. 

The  Gypaeti  are  remarkable  for  the  keenness  of 
their  sight,  which  enables  them  at  un  immense  height 
to  observe  when  a sheep,  (its  usual  prey,)  separating 
itself  from  the  flock,  strays  to  the  edge  of  a precipice  ; 
immediately  the  bird  stoops  upon  it,  und  by  its  weight, 
together  with  the  force  collected  in  its  descent,  tumbles 
it  over,  and,  when  thus  disabled  by  the  fall,  devours  it. 
The  stoiies  related  of  its  carrying  off  animals,  and  even 
children,  in  its  talons,  are  absurd,  for  its  claws  are  ill- 
adapted  to  that  purpose,  and  it  never  attacks  an  animal 
till  it  is  disabled  either  by  sickness  or  the  mode  just  de- 
scribed, or  when  it  is  young ; nor  is  it  even  averse  to  dead 
animals,  or  parts  of  them.  Bnice,  in  his  Travels , men* 
tions  that  the  Nisser  (or  Golden  Eagle,  as  he  calls  it) 
which  he  shot  '*  did  not  stoop  rapidly  from  a height,  but 
came  flying  slowly  along  the  ground,  and  sal  down  close 
to  the  meat,  within  the  ring  the  men  had  made  round  it. 
A great  shout,  or  rather  cry  of  distress,  called  me  to 
the  place.  I saw  the  Eagle  stand  for  a minute,  as  if 
to  recollect  himself:  while  the  servants  ran  for  their 
lances  and  shields.  I walked  up  as  nearly  to  him  as  I 
had  time  to  do.  His  attention  was  fixed  upon  the  flesh. 
I saw  him  put  his  foot  into  the  pan,  where  there  was  a 
large  piece  in  water  prepared  for  boiling  ; but  finding 
the  smart,  which  he  had  not  expected,  he  withdrew  it, 
and  forsook  the  piece  that  he  held. 

**  There  were  two  lurge  pieces,  a leg  and  a shoulder, 
lying  upon  a wooden  platter  ; into  these  he  thrust  both 
his  claws,  and  carried  them  off;  but  I thought  he  still 
looked  wistfully  at  the  large  piece  which  remained  in 
the  warm  water.  Away  he  went  slowly  along  the 
ground  as  he  had  come.  The  face  of  the  cliff,  over 
which  criminals  are  thrown,  concealed  him  frum  our 
«ight.  The  Mahometans  that  drove  the  asses  were 
much  alarmed,  and  assured  me  of  his  return.  My  ser- 
vants, on  the  other  hand,  very  unwillingly  expected 
him,  and  thought  he  had  already  taken  more  than  his 
share. 

**  As  I had  myself  a desire  of  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  this  bird,  I loaded  a rifle-gun  with  ball, 
and  sat  down  close  to  the  platter  by  the  meat.  It  was 
not  ipany  minutes  before  he  came,  and  a prodigious 
shout  was  raised  by  niy  attendants,  1 He  is  coming,  he 
is  coming.’  enough  to  have  dismayed  a less  courageous 
animal.  Whether  he  was  not  quite  so  hungry  as  at  his 
first  visit,  or  suspected  something  from  my  appearance, 
I do  not  know,  but  he  made  a short  turn,  and  sat  down 
about  ten  yards  from  me,  the  pan  with  the  meat  being 
between  him  and  me.  As  the  field  was  clear  before 
me,  and  I did  not  know  but  his  next  move  might  bring 
him  opposite  to  some  of  my  people,  bo  that  he  might 


actually  get  the  rest  of  the  meat  and  make  off,  1 shot  GYPAK* 
him  with  a ball  through  the  middle  of  his  body,  about  T*  s 
two  inches  below  the  wing,  so  that  he  lay  down  upon  g yih>c»K- 
the  grass  without  a single  flutter.”  ( Appendix , vii.  271.  KANUS. 
Svo.  Ed,)  His  dimensions  were  very  great;  from  wing  y 
to  wing  he  measured  eight  feet  four  inches,  from  the 
tip  of  his  tail  to  the  point  of  his  beak  four  feet  seven 
inches,  and  he  weighed  twenty-two  pounds. 

G.  Bur  hat  ux,  Cuv. ; Vultur  Barham*  and  Falco 
Barbutux,  Gmel.  ; Falco  Magnux,  Sain.  Gmcl. ; Vult. 

Barbat.  and  Barbar „ Lath. ; Gy  parte  dei r Alprx,  Son- 
nini ; Nisser,  or  Golden  Eagle,  Bruce  ; Lam  me  r Geyer 
of  Germany  ; Alpine  Gypaete.  This  is  the  largest, 
and  fortunately  the  rarest  bird  of  prey  found  in  the  Old 
World  : it  measures  about  four  feet  and  a half  in  length, 
and  from  nine  to  ten  in  width  ; the  head  and  upper 
part  of  the  neck  is  of  a dirty  white  colour,  with  one 
black  stripe  passing  from  the  root  of  the  beak  nbove 
the  eyes,  which  are  furnished  with  a red  eyelid,  and 
another  black  stripe  extending  from  behind  them  upon 
the  ears  ; the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  the  chest,  and  belly 
of  a bright  orange  red ; shoulders,  back,  and  wing- 
coverts  deep  brown,  but  each  feather  streaked  down 
its  middle  with  white  ; the  quills  of  the  wings  and  tail 
ashy  grey,  their  stems  white  ; the  tail  lung  and  spread- 
ing; legs  blue  ; beak  and  claws  black.  When  young, 
the  head  and  neck  are  brownish  black  instead  of  white, 
and  the  under  parts  brownish  grey,  spotted  with  white, 
instead  of  the  bright  orange  ; and  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck  and  the  wing-coverts  spotted  with  a lighter  shade 
than  their  black  ground,  which  spots  on  the  back  are 
large  and  white:  the  bird  has  then  been  described  as 
another  species ; by  Latham  as  the  Vultur  Niger , and  by 
Meyer  as  the  Gypaetus  Meianocephalut.  It  feeds  upon 
Chamois  Goats,  Sheep,  Calves,  and  young  Deer  ; but 
when  pressed  by  hunger  will  devour  carcasses.  It  is 
found  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  is  common  in  the  Tyrol  and 
Hungary,  but  very  rare  in  Germany  and  the  Pyrenees; 
and  builds  its  nest  in  the  most  inaccessible  rocks,  where 
it  lays  two  rough  while  eggs,  spotted  with  brown. 

See  Linmei  Systema  Natures  a Gmelin;  Storr,  in 
Delect.  Opusc.  ad  ScienL  Nat.  Sped,  de  Ludwig  ; Cu- 
vier, Regnc  Animal ; Bruce,  Travel t. 

GYPOGERANUS,  from  the  Greek  Vulture, 

and  -ppavov,  a Crane,  Hlig.  ; Secretory  Bird.  In 
Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family 
Diurnai,  order  Accipilre *,  class  Aces. 

Generic  character.  Head  thickly  feathered,  forming 
an  occipital  crest  capable  of  elevation ; a cere  extending 
to  the  orbits ; beak  shorter  than  the  head,  thick  and 
strong,  curved  almost  from  the  base,  and  hooked  at  the 
point,  which  is  compressed;  ocular  circlet  naked; 
nostrils  in  the  cere  oblong,  expanded,  and  open ; the 
bend  of  the  w ings  protected  with  three  bony  tubercles ; 
the  wings  themselves  long,  the  first  five  quills  the 
longest,  und  of  equal  length  ; the  tail  quills  decreasing 
in  length  from  the  middle  two,  which  are  the  longest ; 
the  legs  arc  very  long,  the  tibia  feathered,  the  torsi 
more  than  twice  the  length  of  the  front  toes,  which  are 
united  at  their  roots  by  membrane,  the  skin  beneath 
warty ; claws  slightly  curved,  strong,  and  sharp. 

G.  Africanus,  Illig. ; Sagittarius,  Vosmaer ; .SVr- 
peniariux,  Cuvier  ; le  M exsag rr  du  Cap  de  Bonne  Espe - 
ranee.  Buff. ; Snake  Eater,  Edwards ; Secretory  Bird. 

This  bird,  at  first  sight,  appears  to  belong  to  the  Waders 
from  the  length  of  its  legs,  but  the  curved  form  of  the 
beak  nearly  resembling  the  Falcon  kind,  and  the  fea- 
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GY  POOR*  thering  of  the  legs  themselves  below  the  knee  distinctly 
HAMS,  geparnte  it  from  that  order:  whilst  the  great  length  of 
GYPSY  1*8®  and  the  slight  curving  of  the  toes  equally  dis- 
. _ _ ' , tinguish  it  from  the  Falcons.  In  size  the  Secretary 
Bird  equals  the  Stork  ; it  has  the  root  of  the  beak  and 
the  ocular  region  covered  with  a bare  orange-coloured 
skin ; the  gape  wide,  and  the  hack  of  the  head  orna- 
mooted  with  a tuft  of  ten  pendent  leathers  which, 
having  been  supposed  to  hear  u resemblance  to  a pen 
stuck  Ivehind  the  ear  of  a clerk,  have  given  rise  to  its 
name  Secretary  llird.  The  general  colour  of  the  bird 
is  greyish  on  the  head,  neck,  breast,  back,  and  wing* 
coverts,  the  latter  clouded  with  reddish  brown,  and  the 
quill  feathers  black  ; the  throat  and  breast  white ; belly 
black,  streaked  with  rufous  ; tail  feathers,  of  which  the 
middle  two  are  twice  the  length  of  the  others,  partly 
black,  becoming  greyer  as  they  lengthen,  and  tipped 
with  white,  but  the  middle  two  are  bluish  grey,  tiuged 
with  brown  towards  the  tip,  which  is  white,  marked 
with  a black  spot;  under  tail-coverts  pale  rufous; 
thighs  black,  streaked  finely  with  brown.  In  the  female 
the  crest  and  two  middle  tail  feathers  are  shorter;  the 
grey  less  tinted  with  brown,  and  the  belly  and  thighs 
more  varied. 

The  Secretary  Bird  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  builds  its  eyry 


on  the  top  of  a high  thicket,  lining  it  with  wool  and  GYPOGR 
feathers;  but  towards  Terra  del  Natal,  where  it  is  RAN  US. 
also  found,  it  builds  in  high  trees.  Its  food  consists  GYPSY 
principally  of  reptiles,  which  it  destroys  by  a stroke  of  . 
its  wings,  which  are  arlupted  to  that  purpose,  more  v 
especially  by  the  long  tubercles  on  their  liend ; it 
takes  its  prey  whilst  running,  and  not  by  flight.  It  is 
voracious,  as  appears  from  Levaillaut's  account,  who 
found  in  the  crop  of  one,  no  less  than  twenty-one 
young  Tortoises  three  Snakes,  and  eleven  Lizards, 
besides  a ball,  composed  of  the  scales  of  reptiles  and 
the  horny  coverings  of  insects,  in  its  gizzard.  It  is 
capable  of  being  tamed  when  caught  young,  and  will 
live  peaceably  among  poultry,  unless  pressed  by  hun- 
ger, when  it  will  seize  upon  the  young  birds,  and 
swallow  them  feathers  and  all. 

See  Vosmaer,  Monagraphia;  Bufion,  Histoire  Nalu- 
rclle  ; Edwards,  Memoir*;  Cuvier,  R'rpu  Animal  ; 
Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  1*. 

GYPSOPHILA,  in  Uota.ry,  a genu**  of  the  class  Dr- 
candria,  order  Di$ynia , natural  order  Caryophylltc, 

Generic  character:  calyx  one-leaved,  bell-shaped,  an- 
gular ; corolla,  petals  five,  ovate,  sessile,  capsule  glo- 
bular, one-cel  led,  many-seeded. 

Fourteen  species,  natives  of  the  Eastern  parts  of 
Europe 


G Y p s Y. 


GY'PSY,  'I  Spelman,  in  r.  Egyptians,  calls  them 

GiVsy,  adj.  >a  most  nefarious  kind  of  vagabonds 

Gy'psibve.  J and  impostors.  The  name  (Egyptian) 
seems  to  have  been  for  some  reason  assumed  by  them* 

selves. 

The  word  is  sometimes  applied  contemptuously  for 
some  il’  quality ; and  sometimes  playfully  for  some 
engaging  quality. 

He  like  a ryp*y  oftentimes  would  go, 

Alt  kind  of  gibiiruh  he  had  learnt  to  know, 

And  with  a slick,  a short  string,  and  a noose, 

Would  show  the  people  tricks  at  fast  aad  loose. 

Drayton.  The  Moim-Caif. 

The  bonds  made  there  (like  yyynci'  knots)  with  e*w 
Are  fast  and  loose,  as  they  that  Isold  them  please. 

Sark  fi  my,  t.'f/on  Lord  ttrohaif l ft ~edJi*y. 

The  companion  of  bis  [the  tinker’*]  travel*  is  some  foul,  sun- 
burnt quern,  that,  since  the  terrible  statute,  recanted gypsumr,  and  i* 
turned  pedUress  Overbury.  Character,  sig.  1 

A a we  were  riding  away.  Sir  Roger  told  me,  that  he  knew  srvcral 
sensible  people  who  believ’d  these  yyptut  now  and  then  foretold  very 
■trange  things ; and  Cor  half  an  hour  together  appeared  more  jocund 
than  ordinary.  Spectator,  No.  130. 

A slave  I am  to  Clara's  eyes  ; 

The  yfft'y  knows  her  power  and  flic*. 

Prior.  A Dutch  Proverb. 

Outlandish  persons  calling  themselves  Kyyphami,  or  are 

another  object  of  the  severity  of  some  of  our  unrepcalcd  Oalulrt. 

lUdckitiMe.  C«*nmrnJancM,  book  iv.  ckxiti. 

The  regicide  Directory,  on  the  day  which,  in  their  fipsty  jargon, 
they  cal!  the  5th  Pin wr,  in  return  for  our  advances, charge  ws  with 
eluding  our  deeUratioas  under  evasive  formalities  and  frivolous 
pretexts. 

llnrkc.  tlorbt,  to),  viit.  p.  IOC.  Om  a Reyicide  Peace,  Let  Ur  1 


Gypsy  (from  E-gypli-an)  is  the  name  of  a remark- 
able Tribe  of  vagabonds  found  in  every  Country  of 
Europe,  ami  in  most  parts  of  Asia.  Though  more 
than  300  years  have  elapsed  since  they  first  made  their 
appearance  in  Europe,  and  they  have  been  a proscribed 
nice  in  the  greater  part  of  it  almost  ever  since,  they 
still  exist  distinguished  by  the  same  peculiarities,  ex- 
posing themselves  to  the  some  penalties,  and  setting 
the  laws  at  defiance ; a living  instance  of  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  extirpating  deeply  rooted  habits. 

A view  of  their  condition  in  England,  compared  Habits  is 
with  the  reports  from  other  parts  of  Europe,  collected  EogUnd. 
at  different  periods  and  under  different  circumstances, 
will  show  that  they  are  in  reality  a distinct  People,  and 
will  suggest  some  conjectures  on  their  probable  origin. 

Their  lending  rhurac (eristic  is  the  love  of  a vagrant  life. 

Living  in  huts,  holes,  or  tents,  under  hedges,  or  in 
ditches,  a bank  serves  them  for  a wall,  a few  branches 
for  rafters,  and  a rag  of  canvass  completes  the  ronf  of 
their  cabin,  which  is  just  high  enough  for  them  to  creep 
in  and  out  of  it.  Though  delighting  in  finery,  they 
are  always  covered  with  dirt  and  rags.  Their  children 
are  nearly  naked  ; but  having  been  accustomed  to  travel  . 
on  foot  almost  as  soon  as  they  con  run  alone,  arc  ex- 
tremely hardy.  They  maintain  themselves  as  itinerant 
horse  dealers,  farriers,  smiths,  tinkers,  braziers,  knife- 
grinders,  basket  and  chair-bottom  makers;  but  many 
are  fiddlers,  and  several,  especially  the  women,  gain  a 
livelihood  by  carrying  a basket  of  trifles  and  telling 
fortunes.  They  usually  live  in  companies  of  one  or 
more  families  together,  and  have  donkies  to  carry 
their  tents  and  the  few  articles  of  furniture  which  they 
possess.  Each  horde  has  its  prescribed  limits,  within 
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GYPSY.  which  it  makes  it*  circuit ; but  those  limits  are  some-  make  themselves  beastly  drunk.  Old  and  young,  meu  GYPSY 
— times  very  extensive.  Many,  now,  take  up  their  abode  and  women,  are  passionately  fond  of  smoking  tobacco, 
in  towns  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady-day.  and  resume  which  is  often  ull  that  they  have  to  satisfy  their  hunger 
their  wandering  habits  on  the  return  of  Spring.  They  for  several  days  together.  From  two  to  ten  years  of 


are  great  pilferers,  but  are  rarely  concerned  in  any  con- 
siderable robberies.  Their  offences  are  usually  hedge- 
breaking  and  poultry-stealing.  They  live  principally 
on  vegetables,  hut  have  no  objection  to  dogs  flesh  or 
carrion,  and  give  a decided  preference  to  the  carcasses 
of  beasts  which  have  died  of  disease.  " Those  that 
have  died  by  the  hand  of  God,”  said  an  old  Gypsy 
woman  to  John  Hoyland,  their  worthy  Historian,  “ are 
better  than  those  that  have  died  by  the  hand  of  Man." 
Their  moral  habits,  as  muy  be  supposed,  are  in  other 
respects  very  dissolute.  Their  ignorance  is  extreme, 
very  few  of  them  having  the  least  tincture  of  learning. 
Though  always  professing  the  Religion  of  the  Country 
in  which  thpy  reside,  they  are  singularly  regardless  of 
Religious  duties ; and  in  England  few  of  them  know 
even  so  much  as  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Their  marriage 
is  generally  nothing  more  than  a mutual  agreement  to 
live  together.  Whether  they  indulge  in  polygamy,  or 
exchange  their  wives,  does  not  appear,  though  the 
latter  is  probably  common  umong  them.  They  are, 
like  most  half-civilized  Tribes,  excessively  fond  of 
smoking  and  intoxicating  liquors.  Among  their  good 
qualities  a regard  for  their  promise  holds  the  first 
place ; it  is.  probably,  connected  with  gratitude,  for  few 
persons  are  likely  to  exact  a promise  from  a Gypsy  without 
having  previously  done  him  some  service.  Another  good 
trait  is  their  abstaining  from  applications  for  Parochial 
relief;  for  many  have  means  of  obtaining  a settlement, 
and  as  travellers  they  have  all  at  times  a claim  for  casual 
relief;  but  such  applications  ore  almost  unexampled. 

In  Get.  German)  has,  lately  as  well  as  formerly,  furnished 

many.  the  most  ample  account  of  this  vagrant  race;  which 
is  briefly,  but  completely  characterised  in  the  Preface 
to  Dr.  BischotPs  Herman  and  Gypty  Dictionary,  printed 
in  1827  at  Ilmcnau  ; for  large  extracts  from  which 
Work  no  apology,  therefore,  is  necessary.  44  The 
Gypsies,"  says  this  writer,  (p.  2,)  **  whom  I have  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing,  ure  lean,  middle-sized,  slender- 
limbed,  and  well-proportioned.  Their  complexion  is 
swarthy,  or  sallow,  (ofrr enfarbii: ;)  their  forehead  high 
and  rather  round;  their  eves  and  hair  deep  and  black, 
or  dark  brown,  the  upper  being  larger  than  the  lower 
lid ; their  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  arc  long  and  coarse ; 
their  nose,  particularly  the  women’s,  long;  mouth 
broad ; lips  red  ; teeth  white  ; chin  round  ; fingers 
tapering."  In  the  neigh bourhood  of  Eisenach,  Dr. 
Bischoff's  place  of  residence,  **  they  live  in  the  open  air 
in  the  summer  mouths,  in  the  villages  in  winter.  Their 
food  differs  little  from  that  of  the  country-people,  but 
they  do  not  turn  up  their  noses  at  the  most  disgusting 
objects,  such  as  the  carcasses  of  cows,  pigs,  &c.  Poultry 
is  their  darling  food;  but  bread,  vegetables,  and  water 
their  common  diet.  A distempered  beast  is  a dainty 
morsel  to  them.  They  slaughter  it  very  expeditiously, 
dry  its  flesh  in  the  sun.  or  broil  it  on  the  fire,  and  eat  it 
with  a high  relish.  They  seldom  make  bread,  as  they 
prefer  hegging  or  stealing  it  with  their  other  provisions. 
They  have  no  fixed  lime  for  their  meals ; but,  as 
soon  as  they  have  scraped  together  enough  to  make  a 
dinner,  it  is  boiled  or  roasted,  and  eaten.  They  seldom 
have  any  thing  like  plates  and  dishes,  or  knives  and 
forks.  They  are  fond  of  beer,  but  prefer  brandy  when 
they  can  get  it ; and  at  their  merry-makings  usually 


age  their  children  usually  go  naked ; beyond  that  time 
the  boys  generally  gel,  by  begging  or  stealing,  a pair  of 
breeches,  and  the  girls  an  apron.  When  old  enough  to 
he  married  they  attend  more  to  their  dress.  The  men 
wear  a hat,  coat,  waistcoat,  and  breeches,  with  boots 
or  shoes  in  winter;  but  their  clothes  are  generally  old. 
tattered,  and  dirty ; and  the  women,  who  are  usually 
worse  clad  than  the  men,  show  no  anxiety  to  mend 
their  clothes,  even  when  such  parts  of  their  bodies  are 
exposed  as  the  most  depraved  among  the  lower  orders 
carefully  conceal.  An  old  shift,  with  u linen  or  wool- 
len cloth  thrown  over  their  head  and  folded  round  their 
waste,  is  often  their  only  clothing."  " Men.  women, 
and  children  live  all  huddled  together;  in  summer 
under  tents  and  trees,  where  their  cattle,  horses,  and 
goats  are  gruzing;  in  winter  they  quarter  themselves 
on  the  peasantry,  lodge  their  effects  with  some  of  the 
villagers,  and  leave  their  horses,  goats,  and  dogs  to  the 
care  of  the  country-people,  who  are  afraid  of  them. 
Their  whole  occupation,  properly,  consists  in  cooking, 
eating,  smoking,  talking,  and  sleeping.  About  nursing 
their  children,  washing  their  clothes,  or  cleaning  their 
hovel,  they  never  give  themselves  a thought.  A few 
kitchen-utensils,  a pair  of  bellows,  a small  stone  anvil, 
a vice,  some  hammers,  tongs,  and  files,  are  usually 
all  the  furniture  they  possess.  They,  for  the  most  part, 
get  their  livelihood  by  dishonest  menus.  It  is  only 
when  they  can  neither  beg,  filch,  nor  steal,  that  they 
have  reoourse  to  labour.  It  is  then  that  they  turn 
tinkers,  or  deal  in  wooden  spoons  and  platters,  sell 
foundered  horses,  or  gloss  and  earthenware.” 

Fiddling  and  fluting  arc  practised  by  the  men ; for- 
tune-telling and  dream-expounding,  arts  always  in  vogue 
in  the  East,  are,  especially,  the  business  of  the  women ; 
who  also  drive  the  Devil  out  of  bewitched  cattle,  find 
stolen  goods,  promise  girls  to  make  their  sweethearts 
kind,  (p errprechen  dot  Fever*)  and  give  charms  for 
cooling  the  blood.  They  usually  marry  very  early ; boys 
of  14  and  girls  of  12  are  often  man  and  wife;  hut  a 
legal  marriage  is  carefully  avoided,  for  there  is  nothing 
they  dread  more  than  restraint.  A trifling  oversight  on 
the  woman's  part,  is  a sufficient  plea  with  the  husband 
for  dismissing  her.  When  the  infidelity  is  on  the  man’s 
aide,  the  woman  frequently  takes  her  revenge  by  lying 
in  wait  for  him  with  a party  of  her  female  relations,  and 
giving  him  a thorough  pommeling.  Their  women  are 
ofte.  the  occasion  of  bloody  buttles.  If  one  man  takes 
a fancy  for  another’s  wife,  he  challenges  him  to  fight ; 
they  strip,  set  to,  and  their  knives  often  decide  the 
contest.  The  womun  is,  of  course,  considered  as  the 
victor’s  prize.  Those  who  are  cleverest  in  stealing  and 
fortune-telling  are  most  valued,  and  are  very  frequently 
the  causes  of  new  contests.  Their  women  are,  usually, 
very  prolific.  Aa  soon  as  the  new-born  infant  is  washed, 
and  wrapped  up  in  rags,  its  parents  talk  about  the  choice 
of  a god-father,  and  always  fix  upon  some  rich  man,  not 
unfrequently  upon  some  great  personage.  The  hope  of 
getting  a fine  christening-gift,  sometimes  leads  them  to 
have  their  children  christened  over  and  over  again  in 

* TVl*  expreuioD  it  not  |iv«n  even  in  Campe's  Worierbmeh,  * 
probably,  a along  phrase,  uul  lias,  perhaps,  beau  misuoderst-  >i>d  by 
tba  TreuUior. 
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(A  PSY.  different  places.  A few  days  after  its  birth,  the  mother 
wraps  her  infant  up  in  a cloth,  carries  it  to  church,  and 
after  church  pies  from  house  to  house  begging  and 
thieving  ns  opportunity  serves.  As  soon  as  her  child 
is  a few  months  old,  she  carries  it  on  her  hack,  and 
drives  the  rest  before  her.  When  able  to  run  alone,  it 
is  taught  to  dance,  and  soon  learns  to  practise  its  art 
for  money.  When  a few  years  old,  it  is  taught  by  its 
mother  to  lie  and  thieve;  and  while  she  is  taking  in  the 
gaping  country-folks,  the  child  slips  into  the  house  un- 
perceived,  snaps  up  whatever  comes  to  hand,  and  runs 
off  with  it  to  the  camp  hard  by.  The  boys,  when 
older,  learn  their  father’s  trade;  but  the  girls,  corrupter! 
by  their  mother’s  lawless  example,  begin  at  a very-  early 
age  to  look  out  for  a husband.  Gypsies’  children  are 
never  corrected,  be  they  ever  so  mischievous  and  unruly, 
no  subordination  is  enforced,  and  those  are  the  greatest 
favourites,  who  show  the  strongest  propensity  to  fraud 
and  thieving.  Instruction  in  Religion  is  never  thought 
of.  Their  constant  exercise  and  exposure  to  the  air 
lender  the  Gypsies  hardy,  and  they  often  live  to  a great 
age.  They  seldom  suffer  from  infectious  disorders,  and 
generally  have  the  measles  and  small-pox  lightly : from 
ophthalmia,  however,  the  itch,  and  most  frequently  from 
syphilitic  complaints,  they  suffer  severely  ; hut,  notwith- 
standing their  dread  of  death,  they  cannot  be  easily 
persuaded  to  have  recourse  to  medicine.  When  u Gypsy 
believes  himself  to  be  dyiug.he  breaks  out  into  lamenta- 
tions on  being  separated  from  his  friends,  and  as  soon 
as  he  »s  dead,  all  the  members  of  his  family  set  up  a 
hitter  cry,  and  his  nearest  relations  often  tear  their  hair. 
They  always  bury  their  dead  in  church-yards,  and  their 
graves  are  like  those  of  the  country-people.  They 
seem,  at  present,  in  Germany,  to  have  nothing  like  a 
government  among  themselves,  though  they  had,  for- 
merly, a King  and  leaders  whom  they  called  Dukes, 
Counts,  &c.  When  several  encampments  unite  together, 
they  choose  one  of  the  seniors  as  their  Head,  while  they 
remain  in  the  same  spot,  and  give  up  to  him  a small 
part  of  their  earnings,  whether  honestly  or  dishonestly 
obtained.  Most  of  them,  notwithstanding  their  pro- 
fessions, have  no  notion  whatever  of  Religion.  Though 
they  always  have  their  children  christened,  they  seldom 
call  them  by  their  Christian  names,  always  giving  them, 
afterwards,  a name  of  their  own  invention.  The  com- 
monest of  these  Gypsy  names  are,  Vennel,  Mifiser, 
Gringla,  Pula,  Gulludevel,  Hanno,  Potretari,  Zonula, 
Miller.  Da'ib'hu,  Dort’he,  Shnukelputz,  and  Vintermad. 
In  Houuui  Catholic  churches  they  even  receive  the 
sacrament,  and  most  of  the  Gypsies  in  Germany  profess 
that  Religion.  “ Grellmann,”  says  I)r.  Uischofl',  (p.  13,) 
“characterises  them  briefly,  but  ably,  in  these  words 
‘ When  we  reflect  upon  the  condition  of  men  who  are 
like  children  in  intellect,  with  a mind  full  of  rude,  half- 
formed  ideas,  guided  by  feeling  rather  than  reason,  and 
using  thought  and  reflection  merely  as  the  means  of 
gratifying  some  powerful  desire,  we  have  a faithful  out- 
line of  the  Gypsy’s  character.’  Those  who  have  fallen 
under  my  observation,’*  continues  Dr.  Bischolft  “ were 
invariably  hot  and  passionate ; they  are  also  mischievous, 
revengeful,  lazy,  selfish,  foul-mouthed,  auspicious,  dis- 
trustful. hasty  in  judging  and  speaking,  cowardly,  foes 
to  all  useful  knowledge,  heedless  debauched,  abandoned 
to  gluttony,  and  indifferent  about  public  disgrace.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  have  a good  understanding,  an 
excellent  memory,  quickness  of  comprehension,  and  are 
lively  and  talkative.”  “The  unchuiigeableness  of  the 


Gypsy  character  is  manifested,*’  as  a writer  in  the  Berlin  GYPSY. 
Monthly  Magazine  very  justly  observes,  “ not  only  by  a — -v— •- 
language  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  by  means  of  which 
they  are  enabled  to  separate  themselves  from  the  people 
in  the  midst  of  whom  they  live,  and  form  an  intimate 
union  among  themselves,  but  also  by  their  passion  for 
the  liberties  and  indulgences  which  spring  from  their 
separation  from  other  people,  and  their  union  among 
themselves.”  “ lienee,”  adds  Dr.  Bischotf,  " it  has 
arisen,  that  almost  all  the  attempts  to  improve  them 
have  proved  fruitless.’* 

The  best  method  of  tracing  their  history,  and  showing 
their  ubiquity  in  Europe,  is  to  take  the  dates  of  the 
earliest  laws  respecting  them,  enacted  by  the  different 
European  States. 

In  1422,  the  City  of  Basel,  (B&le.)  in  Swissertand,  European 
addressed  u Warning  to  its  citizens  against  the  various  U»*  cos- 
frauds  and  impostures  practised  by  “ the  cunning  Zi- 
geuners,"  (Gypsies)  the  detail  of  which  shows  that 
they  were  as  ingenious  in  extracting  money  from  the 
credulous,  then,  as  they  are  now.  The  first  enactment 
against  them  in  our  statute  books,  is  the  Act  passed  in 
the  22nd  of  Henry  VIII.,  a.  d.  1522,  for  the  expulsion 
from  the  realm  of  “ an  outlandish  people,  calling  them- 
selves Egyptians,  using  no  crafte,  nor  feat  of  merchan- 
dise ; who  have  come  into  this  real  me,  and  gone  from 
shire  to  shire,  and  place  to  place,  in  great  company; 
and  used  great,  subtle,  and  craftic  means  to  deceive  the 
people,  hearing  them  in  hand  that  they,  by  pal  mist  rie, 
could  tell  men’s  and  women’s  fortunes,  ami  so,  many 
times  by  crafte  and  subtletie,  have  deceived  the  people 
of  their  money,  and  also  have  committed  many  heinous 
felonies  and  robberies.’’  In  France  a similar  edict  wua 
issued  by  Francis  VII.,  who  dies!  in  1547,  and  an  in- 
junction to  drive  them  away  with  fire  and  sword  was 
published  by  the  States  of  Orleans  ill  1561.  In  1572, 
they  were  banished  from  the  Milanese,  and  a few  years 
earlier  from  the  Venetian  territory.  The  codes  of  Den- 
mark and  Sweden  contain  enactments  to  the  same  effect; 
the  first,  in  the  latter,  being  dated  in  1662.  Before 
1556,  they  were  forbidden,  on  pain  of  death,  from  ap- 
pearing in  the  Netherlands.  In  1591,  an  Act  of  the 
Council  of  Tarragona,  in  Spain,  where  they  abound, 
condemned  them  as  “ me  ndaces,  fores,  decepiort*  et  aliis 
seeteribiu  assueti.'* 

They  are  not  less  numerous  in  the  North  and  East,  Hunpurun 
than  in  the  South  and  West  of  Europe.  In  Hungary  Gyp-i«. 
they  sire  found  in  great  numbers  and  in  addition  to  their 
ordinary  trades  have  that  of  gold-washing,  thousands 
of  both  sexes  being  so  emptoyed  during  the  summer,  iti 
the  Bannat,  Transylvania.  Valakhia,  and  Moldavia. 

The  Gypsies  in  the  first  of  those  Countries  were  more 
peculiarly  the  object  of  Grellmann’s  researches ; ami 
the  Baron  dc  Campcnhausen  (Renter/ t.  uber  Bust- 
land,  u.  v.  w.)  found  the  last  divided  into  four  Castes, 
with  the  lowest  of  which  the  others  do  not  asso- 
ciate. Dr.  Clarke  met  with  them  near  Nauplia,  (Na- 
poli di  Romania,)  in  the  Peloponnesus,  (7Var.  vi. 

435.)  and  again  in  Bulgaria,  Valakhia,  and  Hungary. 

“The  Bulgarian  Gypsies,"  he  says.  (viii.  227.)  “ arc 
exactly  like  those  of  England ; the  women  were 
squulling  about,  with  their  usual  wild  and  tawny  com- 
plexions.” After  observing  (/&.  271.)  that  " it  is  sin- 
gular enough,  that  in  whatever  country  we  find  this 
people,  their  character  for  thieving  is  always  the  same,’* 
lie  adds,  **  but  the  Valakhian  Gypsies  are  not  an  idle 
race  ; they  ought  rather  to  be  described  as  a laborious 
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GYPSY.  people  ; and  the  majority  honestly  endeavour  to  cam  a 
1 ■v-"""  livelihood.  It  is  this  part  of  them  who  work  as  gold- 
washers.  They  have  a great  skill  in  finding  the  metal. 
Some  of  them  have  ingenuity  enough  to  smelt  the 
gold  into  small  ingots  ; but  they  generally  sell  the 
gold  thus  Found  in  the  fonn  of  dust.”  " The  Gypsies 
of  the  Bnnnat,”  he  informs  us,  (▼Hi-  329.)  "get  their 
livelihood  like  those  of  Yalakhia,  by  rambling  about 
os  blacksmiths  and  musicians.  In  winter  they  cut 
spoons,  ladles,  troughs,  and  other  implements  of 
wood.  During  summer  they  go  nearly  naked,  and  are 
then  employed  in  washing  gold  from  the  sand  of  the 

rivers  and  plains A careful  examination  of  the 

sand,  after  they  have  washed  it,  proves  that  hardly  a 
particle  of  gold  escapes  them  during  the  operation. 
The  families  supported  by  gold-washing  arc  very  nume- 
rous ; but  the  gains  of  each  are  very  inconsiderable, 
being  barely  sufficient  to  excite  their  industry,  although 
the  value  of  many  thousands  of  florins  of  gold  be 
annually  produced  in  this  manner.1’  At  a Ball  given 
Riat'un.  at  Moscow  by  the  citizens  on  Easter  Monday,  the  same 
traveller  saw  (i.  77.)  '*  a party  of  Gypsies  performing 
the  national  dance,  called,  from  the  air  by  which  it  is 
accompanied,  Marina.  It  resembled  our  Eiiglish'horn- 
pipe.  and  was  full  of  expressions  of  the  most  ferocious 
licentiousness.  This  donee,  though  extremely  common 
in  Russia,  they  confess  to  have  derived  from  the  Gypsies, 
and  it  may,  therefore,  seem  probable  that  our  hornpipe 
was  introduced  by  the  same  people.  Other  Gypsies 
were  telling  fortunes,  according  to  their  universal  prac- 
tice, or  begging  for  presents  of  oranges  and  ice 

In  regulating  their  dress,  they  lavish  all  their  finery 
on  their  head.  Their  costume  in  Russia  is  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  natives  ; they  wear  enormous 
caps,  covered  with  ribbons,  and  decorated  in  front  with 
a prodigious  quantity  of  silver  coins;  these  form  a 
matted  mail-work  over  their  foreheads.  They  also 
wear  the  same  coins  as  necklaces,  and  a smaller  kind 
os  pendents  to  their  ears.  The  Russians  hold  them  in 
great  contempt,  never  speaking  of  them  without  abuse, 
and  feel  themselves  contaminated  by  their  touch,  unless 
it  be  to  have  their  fortunes  told.  They  believe  the 
Gypsies  not  only  have  the  wish,  but  the  power  to  cheat 
every  one  they  see,  and,  therefore,  generally  avoid  them. 
Formerly  they  were  more  dispersed  over  Russia,  and 
paid  no  tribute ; but  now  they  tire  collected,  and  all 
belong  to  one  nobleman,  to  whom  they  pay  a certain 
tribute,  and  rank  among  the  number  of  his  slaves. 
They  accompany  their  dances  with  singing  and  loud 
clapping  of  the  hands;  breaking  forth,  at  intervals, 
with  shrieks  and  short  expressive  cries,  adapted  to  the 
sudden  movements,  gestures,  and  turns  of  the  dance. 
The  male  dancers  hold  in  one  hand  a handkerchief,* 
which  they  wave  about,  and  manage  with  grace  us  well 
as  art.  This  dance,  like  that  of  the  Almehs  in  Egypt, 
although  full  of  the  grossest  libidinous  expression  and 
most  indecent  postures,  is,  in  other  respects,  graceful. 
Nothing  can  be  more  bo  than  the  manner  in  which  they 
sometimes  wave  and  extend  their  arms ; it  resembles 
the  attitudes  of  Bacchanalians  represented  on  Greek 
vases.  But  the  women  do  not  often  exhibit  those 
attitudes ; they  generally  maintain  a stiff  upright  posi- 
tion, keeping  their  feet  close,  and  beating  a tattoo  with 
their  high  heels.”  Among  the  Finlanders,  they  have 

• It  ri  lingular  that  Dr.  Clarks  dirt  no*  her®  mention  the  RomeYVa 
and  other  Greek  d*nce«,  hi  which  the  tame  custom  Occam 
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an  appellation  which  signifies  thirvtt.  (Clarke’s  Travel*,  GYPSY, 
i.  78.)  In  the  Crimea,  the  same  traveller  (ti.  137.) 

"found  parties  of  the  Tzigankiex,*  or  Gypsies,  en-  Tltkrian. 
camped  us  wc  see  them  in  England,  but  having  I heir 
tents  stationed  between  their  waggons.  Poultry,  cats, 
dogs,  and  horses,  were  feeding  around  them,  seeming 
like  members  of  the  same  family.  Gypsies  are  much 
encouraged  by  the  T&tirs,  who  allow  them  to  encamp 
in  the  midst  of  their  villages,  where  they  exercise  the 
several  functions  of  smiths,  musicians,  and  astrologers. 

Many  of  them  are  wealthy,  possessing  fine  horses  and 
plenty  of  other  cattle;  but  their  way  of  life,  whether 
they  be  rich  or  poor,  is  always  the  same.  One  of  their 
waggons  was  filled  with  an  enormous  drum  : this  in- 
stalment they  accompany  with  a pipe,  when  performing 
before  village-dancers.  In  their  tents  the  men  sal 
stark  naked  among  the  women.  They  rose,  however, 
ns  we  entered,  and  cast  a sheep’s  skin  over  their  bodies. 

The  filth  and  stench  of  this  people  were  abominable ; 
almost  all  of  them  had  the  itch  to  such  a degree,  that 
their  limbs  were  covered  with  blotches  and  scabs.”  In  Tuikub. 
1784,  or  1785,  M.  Berto  Pisaui,  the  late  able  and  well- 
known  Chief  Dragoman  to  the  British  Embassy  at  Con- 
stantinople, communicated  some  information  respecting 
the  Gypsies  near  that  Capital,  with  a vocabulary  of 
their  language,  to  Mr.  Marsden,  who  published  it  in 
the  Vllth  volume  of  the  jlrchaolngia,  (p.  382.)  Bishop 
Pococke  met  with  them  in  the  Northern  part  of  Syria,  Syrian, 
where,  he  says,  (i.  28.  358.)  they  are  found  in  great 
numbers,  pass  for  Mohammedans,  live  in  tents  or 
caverns,  manufacture  coarse  carpets,  and  " have  a much 
better  character  than  their  relations  in  Hungary  or  the 
Gypsies  in  England.” 

Having  thus  traced  these  vagrants  through  every  Origin, 
part  of  Europe  to  nearly  the  centre  of  Asia,  our  next 
inquiry  will  be,  from  what  Country  did  they  originally 
come?  The  earliest  record  of  their  appearance  in 
Western  Europe  does  not  go  further  back  than  the  be- 
ginning of  the  XVth  century.  William  Dilick,  in  his 
Chronicle  of  Hrste,  (p.  229.)  mentions  their  appearance 
in  that  Country  in  1414  ; and  we  learn  from  Calvisius, 

( Annal . Mimiens.)  that  they  were  driven  from  Misuia 
in  1418.  Pasquier,  in  his  Recherche*  rur  la  France, 

(iv.  9.)  says,  that  "on  the  17th  of  August,  1427,  there 
came  to  Paris  twelve  penitents,  (penancier *,)  as  they 
called  themselves,  a Duke,  an  Earl,  uud  ten  men.  all  on 
horseback,  and  calling  themselves  good  Christians. 

They  were  of  the  Lower  Egypt ; and  gave  out  that,  not 
long  before,  the  Christians  had  subdued  their  Country, 
and  obliged  them  to  embrace  Christianity,  on  pain  of 
being  put  to  death.  Those  who  were  baptized,  were 
great  Lords  in  their  own  Country,  and  had  a King  and 
Queen  there.  Sometime  after  their  conversion,  the 
Saracens  overran  their  Country,  and  obliged  them  lo 
renounce  Christianity.  When  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, the  King  of  Poland,  and  other  Christian  Princes 
heard  of  this,  they  fell  upon  them,  and  obliged  the 
whole  of  them,  both  great  and  small,  to  quit  their 
Country,  and  go  to  the  Pope  at  Rome,  who  enjoined 
them  seven  years’  penance,  to  wander  over  the  world, 
without  lying  in  a bed.  They  had  been  wandering  five 
years  when  they  came  to  Paris.  They  were  then  re- 
duced to  100  or  120,  from  1000  or  1200,  their  number 
when  they  left  home  ; among  others  of  their  country  men 
they  had  lost  their  King  and  Queen.  Nearly  all  of  them 

• TtiganMi  i-  tlx  Riuti&n  dimmuti«e  of  Taifi*,  a Gypty. 
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GYPSY,  had  their  ears  bored,  and  one  or  two  silver  rings  in 
—■ each,  which  they  said  were  esteemed  ornaments  in  their 
Country.  The  men  were  bluck,  and  their  hair  curled  ; 
the  women  were  remarkably  black,  all  their  faces  broad, 
( deploy <**,)•  their  hair  black,  their  only  clothes  a large 
old  shaggy  garment,  (/iotsuye,)  tied  over  the  shoulders 
with  a band,  (lien,)  and  under  it  a poor  petticoat,  (roqudl.) 
Ill  short,  they  were  some  of  the  poorest  and  most  misera- 
ble creatures  ever  seen  in  France;  and  notwithstanding 
their  poverty,  there  were  among  them  women,  who, 
by  looking  into  people's  hands,  told  their  fortunes.  And 
what  was  worse,  they  picked  people's  pockets  of  their 
money,  and  got  it  into  their  own,  through  telling  these 
things  by  art,  magic,  &c.”  Belon  mentions  his  having 
met  troops  of  them  near  Cairo.  According  to  Dr. 
Biscboff,  (but  he  has  not  given  his  authorities)  they 
called  themselves  by  the  same  name,  and  told  the 
same  story,  on  their  first  appearance  in  Germany  in 
1417  ; and  the  answer  to  the  first  question  annexed  to 
John  Hoyland’s  circular,  issued  in  1815,  is  that**  all 
Gypsiat  suppose  the  first  of  them  came  from  Egypt.** 
I*nw-  The  origin  of  their  common  French  name,  **  Bohe- 
mians," is  more  obscure.  Borel,  says  Morcri,  (Art. 
Rohemien*,)  derives  it  from  Bohn,  an  old  French  word, 
signifying  bewitched,  (entoredb.)  In  Transylvania, 
they  are  called  Pharao  Nepdc,  ».  e.  Pharaoh's  People, 
and  in  Spain,  Gitaruu ; but  their  Portuguese  name. 
Ciganot,  seems  to  approach  nearer  to  the  German 
Ziqcuner,  which  has  manifestly  the  same  origin  as 
the  Moldavian  Cygani,  the  Russian  T*ugdn\  and 
the  Italian  Cingari,  which  arc  all  derived  from  the 
Turkish  Chingdnbh,  or  Chingareh,  which  bears 
some  resemblance  to  Sangari,  the  name  of  a piratical 
Tribe  established  oil  the  Southern  Coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  Kadi'll.  (Rennell,  Mem.  186.)t  As  the  habits. 


features,  and  complexion  of  the  Gypsies  bear  a strong  GYPSY 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  inferior  Castes  of  Hindus, 
this  coincidence  of  their  name  with  that  of  an  Indian 
Tribe,  seemed,  when  first  remarked,  not  to  be  merely 
apparent  and  accidental,  and  gave  rise  to  the  conjec- 
ture, that  they  might  have  migrated  from  Western 
India.  But  this  approximation,  which  promised  to 
afford  a clue  to  their  real  origin,  has  received  a powerf  ul 
and  unexpected  corroboration  by  an  inquiry  into  the 
language  peculiar  to  the  Gypsies  It  has  been  thence 
ascertained ; first,  that  all  the  different  hordes  of  Gyp- 
sies yet  noticed  in  Europe  and  Asia,  speak  the  same 
tongue : and,  secondly,  that  it  is  identical  with  the 
Hindi,  dialects  of  which  are  spoken  in  every  part  of 
Hindustan.  Bonaventura  Vulcunius,  the  first  writer 
who  mentions  their  language,  after  saying  that  Joseph 
Scaliger  named  1430  as  the  year  in  which  the  Gyp- 
sies first  appeared  in  Europe,  gives  some  words  of 
their  tongue,;  which  he  supposed  to  be  a mere  jargon. 

The  next  authentic  specimen  of  it  was  furnished  by 
Ludolf,  in  his  Commenianut  in  Hutoriam  SF.thuypi- 
cam,  (p.  214,)  who  found  most  of  the  words  collected 
by  himself  to  agree  with  those  given  by  Vulcanius 
a century  before.  Buttner,  according  to  Adelung. 
(Mithrid.  i.  23H.)  first  suspected  their  Indian  origin, 
but  Professor  RQdiger,  whose  work  was  printed  in 
1777,  appears  to  be  the  first  person  who  thought  of 
comparing  their  dialect  with  those  spoken  in  India;  and 
Grellmaun  was  the  first  who,  by  an  actual  and  careful 
comparison,  placed  the  matter  beyond  a doubt.  The 
annexed  Table,  though  very  limited,  will  probably  satisfy 
most  readers  as  to  the  affinity  between  the  languages 
of  the  Gypsies  and  the  Hindus.  The  letters  at  the 
head  of  the  columns  denote  the  authorities  from  which 
the  words  are  derived. 


Hindi. 

Samkrit. 

L. 

A. 

B 

Man, 

Woman, 

Queen, 

manus 

munusha 

randa 

Rani 

tnanush 

tnanush 

tnanush 

Rani 

romnin 

Eyes. 

ink'll 

akshi 

yak  a 

yak*h 

nak’h 

y.k 

Nose, 

ink 

nasikii 

link 

nak 

Hair, 

bAl 

bal  a 

bal 

bala 

Mil 

Teeth, 

dint 

dant 

dant 

dant 

Ear, 

Mu 

karna 

kau 

kan 

gann 

Day, 

diwas 

divas 

dives 

dives 

Night, 

rdt 

rAtri 

rat 

ratt 

Water, 

pkui 

pAnlya 

pani 

pani 

panin 

Fire, 

ag-ni 

yag 

y»g 

ylk 

Gold,  -j 

sdn&  1 
sauni  f 

swama 

sorikaT 

sdnegfti 

Silver, 

nipA 

rupya 

rup 

nip 

House. 

gW 

gnh» 

ker 

ker 

kdr 

Horse, 

g’hdrA 

g'hdd&ka 

g14 

gro 

gr&l 

The  Gypsy  numerals  are  these : 


P. 

H. 

C. 

Tnanush 

gorjti. 

rat. 

/ gorji. 
\ranl. 


yak 

yak 

yok. 

nak 

nak 

nok. 

bal 

b&lo 

bal. 

dan 

kan 

dives 

dlwes 

divas. 

rati 

rat 

rata. 

pAni 

pAoi. 

sonikA 

rup 

Uhor. 

f ger.  orl 

^gerar.  J 

II. 

Gr. 

C. 

Hindi. 

Santkrh. 

H. 

Gr.  C. 

Hindi. 

Samkril. 

1. 

Yek 

vek 

vek 

tk 

cka 

6 

chov  ahdv 

ch’hah 

shash. 

2. 

dul 

dui 

dui 

di 

dwi. 

7 

eftd,  fie  fik 

sAl 

sapta. 

3. 

trin 

trin 

trin 

till 

tri. 

8 

okhto  .... 

at'h 

ash  la. 

4. 

stir 

shtar 

shtA 

chAr 

chatur. 

9 

eniya  .... 

nau 

nava. 

5. 

pan 

pansh 

penj 

pAnch 

paucha. 

10.  daTch 

dash  desh 

das 

dasa. 

• John  Holland  translate*  this  word  “ scarred, " which  may  pnr»- 
l»ly  be  iu  meaning  in  the  old  French,  but  it  ha*  not  now  any  such 
ugnihcation,  as  appears  from  Uie  Ihct-onary  •/  the  Acmkmn 


♦ Trier  call  themselves  Homu,  (men,)  AWa,  (black,)  and  Sndf. 
[from  Sind'h  .*) 

J See  Di  /Merit  d IMtgud  (Jet  arum,  l.ugd.  Bat.  1597,  p |(M). 
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GYPSY.  L.  Ludolf’s  list,  collected  about  1680.  A.  Adelung, 
” from  Grellmann's,  formed  in  Hungary,  1780.  B.  Bis- 
^ ^ choff’s,  collected  in  Thuringia.  1825.  P.  Pisani,  at  Con- 

"v_"  stantinople,  1782.  Gr.  Grellmann,  1782.  H.  Hoyland, 
London,  1815.  C.  Words  collected  near  Cambridge, 
in  1809,  or  1810.  Equivalent  letters  have  been  sub- 
stituted in  each  column,  in  order  to  reduce  the  ortho- 
graphy to  one  standard. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Gypsies'  Language  is  as 
follows : 

Amdro  Dad,  savo  hal  of  hi  opre  andro  Chiron,  avd 
union  tro  nav  ; te  avd  tri  lume ; te  tfhergyol  tri  Voyt  sar 
andro  Cheron,  hide  te  p' hi  P'hu  ; Amaro  mendro  ogy- 
rnsuno  dc  amengc  airy  a : ertinc  amengc  amdro  viisigose, 
te  amin  kido  ertinaha  amarknge  ; Nalijd  amen  andro 
jungalo  fatsos ; Tami  unkav  amin  avri  andral  o jun - 
gala.  Tiri  hin  e lume,  tiri  hin  e 2 or,  te  akana  sekvar. 
Amin. 

The  number  of  Works  written  upon  the  Gypsies  is 
very  considerable : most  of  them  are  enumerated  in 


GYRE,  v.  'J  Ft.  girer,  girt ; It  girare,  giro ; Sp. 
Gyre,  n.  Vgirar,  giro ; Lai.  gymt ; Gr.  7 vpot$ 
Gyration.  ) curvus,  rotundas ; arched,  round,  cir- 
cular. Gyre,  the  verb,  as  the 

Fr.  " Girer.  To  veer  or  turn  (with  the  wind,)  to 
twirl,  whirl,  or  wheel  about  * Cotgrave. 

Gyre,  a circle,  a circuit 

Fashions  in  all  oar  gesteriags, 
fashion*  in  our  attvre, 

Which  (m  the  wise  haue  though tc)  do  cum, 

And  go  in  circled  gyre. 

I front  Horace.  Satire  2. 

Sucbe  pasters  may  be  likened  well 
vnto  the  carter*  oulde 
Of  fbrayne  world®,  on  Mount*  Olimpe 
w hose  carts  when  they  were  rould 
With  gyrrfull  sway,  by  coursers  swift®, 
to  winoe  the  glritring  bnitrbe,  Ax- 

Id  n>. 

The  gyring  planets,  with  their  starry  train, 

Down  to  the  South  had  tank,  and  rose  again 
Up  towards  the  North. 

Drnyltm.  Noah's  Flood 
There  sits  a needfull  grttom,  the  porter  nam'd, 

Which  soon  the  full  grown  kitchen  cleanly  drains, 

By  divers  pipe*  with  hundred  tuniinn*  firing. 

Lest  that  the  food  loo  speedily  retiring, 

Should  whet  the  appetite,  still  cloy'd,  and  still  desiring. 

P,  Fletcher.  The  Purple  hi  and,  can.  2. 
Till  that  she  rushing  ihrough  the  thickest  preace. 

Perforce  disparted  their  compacted  gyre, 

And  aooae  compeid  to  barken  unto  peace. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queens,  book  i.  can.  1 . 
Pardon  lady,  thin  wild®  strains, 

Common  with  the  sylvan  train®, 

That  doe  skip  about  this  plaine : 

Elves,  apply  your  gyre  againe. 

Ben  Jonson.  Entertainment  a. 

When  the  sun  so  enters  a hole  or  window,  that  by  its  illumination 
the  atomes  or  mo*u  become  perceptible,  if  then  by  our  breath  the  ayr 
be  gently  impelled,  it  may  he  perceived,  that  they  will  circularly  re- 
turn® and  in  a gyration  unto  their  places  again. 

Sir  T.  Broom.  Vulgar  Errors,  book  ii.  ch.  iv. 
Thus  a French  lop,  thrown*  from  a cord  which  wm  wound  about 
it,  will  stand  as  it  were  fist  on  the  floor  it  lighted;  and  yet  continue 
in  its  repealed  gyrations,  while  the  sense  discovers  not  the  least  foot- 
steps of  that  precipitate  rotation. 

(JUmvitie.  Vanity  of  Dogmatising,  ch.  ix. 
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Adel  ting’s  idithridotrs,  Berlin,  1806,  (i.  237.)  but  the  GYPSY, 
most  complete  list  is  given  by  Dr.  BinchofT.  The  best 
Work  which  has  yet  appeared  is  H.  M.  G.  Grellmann’s  NETH 
Hist  or isc fur  Versuch  ubrr  die  Zigeuner,  Zvryte  Ausg.  . „-v_,  . 
Gottingen,  1787  ; or  Grellmunn’s  Dissertation  on  the 
Gypsies,  translated  by  M.  Roper,  Esq.,  F.  R.  and  A.  S., 

London,  1792;  Hoyland's  Historical  Survey  of  the 
Gypsies,  York,  1816,  8vo. ; and  Bischoff's  Deuisch- 
Zigeunerisches  fPortcrbuch,  llmenau,  1827,  of  which 
the  Preface  contains  an  excellent  summary  of  the  his- 
tory and  present  state  of  the  Gypsies,  with  an  outline 
of  the  Grammar  of  their  language.  Captain  Richard- 
son's Paper  on  the  Natos  ( Asiatic  Researches,  vii.  451. 

8to.  cd.)  is  also  well  worth  reading,  and  highly  illus- 
trative of  this  subject.  Some  particulars  relative  to 
this  people  are  given  in  the  VHth  vol.  of  the  Archaso- 
logia ; and  Bishop  Hcberhas  noticed  his  meeting  with 
them  more  than  once  during  his  progress  through 
India.  Journal , i.  100.  174.  218.  451.  4to. 


Quick  xnd  more  quick  he  spin*  in  giddy  ^yret, 

Then  fftlli.  And  in  much  foam  Hi*  soul  expires. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metamorphoses,  book  vUi. 

From  thia  region  of  tympanum  1 might  pa**  to  that  of  the  labyrinth, 
and  therein  aurvey  the  curious  and  admirable  structure  of  the  vest). 
bulum,  the  semicircular  c*nal  i,  and  cochlea;  particularly  the  artificial 
gyrations,  and  other  singular  curiosities  observ'd  in  the  (alter. 

lie r ham.  PAytim- Theology,  book  iv.  ch.  ill. 

Thu*  in  owe  vast  eternal  gyre. 

Compact  or  fluid  shapes,  instinct  with  fire, 

Lead,  as  they  dance,  this  gay  creation. 

Whose  mild  gradation 

Of  melting:  tint!  illudes  the  visual  ray. 

Sir  IF.  Ames.  Hymn  to  Bharami. 

GYRINUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Pentamerous 
Coleopterous  insects,  established  by  Linnsus,  belonging 
to  the  family  Gyrinida. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  club-shaped,  shorter 
than  the  head ; two  front  feet  long,  like  arms,  the  four 
others  much  compressed,  finlike ; eyes  four ; the  body 
oval,  shining. 

These  animals  swim  with  great  rapidity  on  the  sur- 
face of  water,  where  they  form  groups,  constantly  twist- 
ing round  each  other.  They  secrete  a pungent  liquor 
from  the  sides  of  their  vent,  and  copulate  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  lay  their  eggs  on  the  water  plants; 
the  larva  has  six  feet ; their  body  consists  of  13  rings, 
each  of  the  hinder  being  provided  with  a conical  thread 
similar  to  the  gills  of  the  Ephemera. 

Several  species  are  known.  The  type  is  G.  nalator  of 
Unnceus.  Figured  by  Olivier,  vol.  iii.  pi.  i.  fig.  1.  a — e. 

GYRNETH,  see  Girn,  ante. 

Rut  ibe  place  U foe  alt  that  so  pUyne;  that  when  Tyndall  so 
playeth  therewith,  and  so  laugheth  thereat ; be  hughe th  but  from 
the  lippes  forward,  and  gymeth  a a ft  dogge  doocth  when  oae  porreth 
hvm  in  the  teeth  with  a stycke. 

Sir  Thomas  Afore.  Worhes,  fol.  438.  The  first  Part  of  the  Con- 
futation of  Tyndall. 

Stode  'tatt»«  two,  the  greate  so  wutl, 
of  wax  wu  made  the  lease, 

The  greater  gvmde  with  visage  grim, 
as  though  he  would  oppress* 

The  lesse.  Drmtt.  Horace.  Satire  8. 
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GYRO-  GYROCARPUS,  in  Botany,  a pun  us  of  the  class 
CARPUS.  Ttlandria , order  Monogynia.  Generic  character: 
HABEAS  ^owcrs  polygamous ; calyx  four-parted,  unequal;  co- 
CORPUS.  r^a  none ; nectaries  four ; stigma  sessile ; capsule 
> one-celled,  one-seeded,  seed  five-winged. 

One  species,  G.  Jacquini,  an  elegant  tree,  native  of 
Coromandel,  bearing  a grateful  fruit,  which  spins 
round  when  falling  from  the  tree,  this  motion  is  caused 
by  the  wings. 

GYVE,  r.  ^ Thomson  says,  **  Ger.  eefeuer,  from 

Gyve,  n.  J fester,  a fetter.  In  A.  S.  qe-ftenan. 
To  fetter : to  lake  in  a fetter  or  snare. 

And  ihal  ne>t  gy ret  grave. 

Piers  Pfvtthnuot.  flmon,  p *256. 

The  whnl*  prison  wu*  shaken,  cuen  the  foundation  and  all  the 
doorea  of  the  prison  vrer  op«n  with  the  same,  and  al  the  prisoners 
gyues  and  other  lyke  bondes  wer  loosed.  IA toll.  Aetes,  ch,  x»i. 

With  a i/urt  and  felten  lie  tame  the 
vnder  a gainw  dvra. 

Dot  God  (I  hope)  will  rrskewe  me, 
at  mine  instant  desyre. 

brant.  Horace.  Epistle  to  Quint  uu 
We  rend  red  then  with  safelie  for  our  tiue*, 

Our  emigne*  splayed.  and  manvgmg  our  amici. 

With  (order  fayth,  that  from  alt  kinde  of  guiss. 

Our  louldioun  should  remayne  w ithoutrn  harm®*. 

CaKwyar.  The  Pruitts  of  Harr*. 


He  that  hath  hi*  feete  iu  fetters,  fmts,  or  stockes,  must  ftrit  be  q< 
looted.  or  he  can  go,  walke,  or  rua  .. 

Tyndall.  H'orhes.  fid.  63.  Parable  of  the  H\ehed  Mammon. 

One  hair  of  thine  more  vigour  doth  retain 
To  hind  thy  foe,  than  any  iron  chain  t 
Who  might  be  gyv'd  in  wk  a gulden  string. 

Would  not  be  captive,  though  he  were  a king. 

Deny  ton.  Eng/an <C  s HerwctU  Epistles. 

I smile  upon  her,  do:  I will  fine  thee  in  thine  owne  courtship. 

ShaAsprare.  Othello,  fol.  317. 

Heere  is  in  our  prison  a common  executioner,  who  in  hit  office 
lacks  a helper,  if  you  will  take  it  on  you  to  aaaut  him,  it  shall  re- 
dee  me  you  from  your  gym- 

id.  Mr  Mart  for  Measure,  fob  75. 

Haa.  Post  thou  already  single  roe?  ! thought 
Otvrs  and  the  mill  had  tam'd  thee. 

Mdtun.  Samson  Agonist's,  1. 1093. 

These  hands  were  made  to  shake  sharp  spears  and  swords, 

Not  to  betide  id  gives  and  twisted  cords. 

Fairfax . Godfrey  of  btmlmgnr,  book  v.  at  42. 

Whereupon  they  presently  take  arms,  assail  the  Marshall  Inn, 
break  open  the  gates,  brought  forth  a prisoner  in  his  ytr'i,  and  set 
him  at  liberty.  Bahtr.  Eduard  I/I.  Anno  1376. 


habeas 

CORPUS. 


H. 


“ TT  " says  Ben  Jonson,  44  is  rarely  other  than  an 
-*•  -*-5  aspiration  in  power,  though  a letter  in  forme.1' 
It  is  considered  by  Wilkins  as  a guttural  vowel,  i.  e. 
formed  by  a free  emission  of  the  breath  from  the  throat. 
H,  among  the  Ancients,  as  a numeral  letter,  signified 

200;  ft,  200,000. 

HA. 

And  therewithal  he  Went  and  cried,  at. 

As  though  he  Stonges  were  unto  the  hcrle. 

Chaucer  The  Knight* * Tale , t.  1080. 
Prayse  her,  but  for  this  her  withont-dora- forme, 

(Which  on  my  faith  drserue*  high  speech)  and  straight 
The  shrug,  the  hum,  the  ha,  (the*e  petty  brands 
That  C alumni?  doth  vse;  Oh,  I am  out, 

That  Mercy  do's,  for  Calumnie  will  scare 


HABEAS 

HABEAS  CORPUS,  a Writ  of  Right,  by  which  an 
English  subject  is  relieved  in  cases  of  illegal  imprison- 
ment 

A4  rtspon-  It  is  of  several  kinds  eld  respondendum , when  u 

'iendum.  man  has  a cause  of  Action  against  one  who  is  confined 

by  the  process  of  some  inferior  Court,  in  order  to  remove 
the  Prisoner,  and  charge  him  with  this  new  Action  in 
Ad  satufa-  the  Court  above.  Ad  satisfaciendum,  when,  after 
eitndam.  Judgment  given  against  a Prisoner,  the  PlaiutitT  desires 
to  bring  him  up  to  some  superior  Court  to  charge  him 
Upon  a o ep*.  0f  execution.  Upon  a cepi,  where  a party 


Vertae  it  tulle)  the**  shrugs,  these  hum'*,  and  ha  s, 

When  you  haue  said  shoe's  goodly,  come  between*, 

Ere  you  can  say  shea's  honest. 

Shahspeare,  ft 'inter’s  Tate,  fol.  282. 

- — ■ llaue  vou  eves  ! 

Could  you  oa  thi*  fair*  mountain*  cease  to  feed, 

And  batten  on  this  moore  ? Ha?  Haue  sou  eye*  ? 

Id  ' Hamlet,  foL  271. 

Lbo.  Ha,  ha,  ha, 

A miserable  man  thou  shall  Ur. 

Tliis  is  lb?  lamest  trout  I ever  tickl'd. 

Beaumnmt  and  Fletcher.  The  Humorous  Lieutenant,  act  iii. 
Those  account*  which  some  of  them  bare  attempted  to  give  of  the 
formation  of  a few  of  the  parta,  are  so  excessively  absurd  and  ridi- 
culous, that  they  Deed  no  other  confutation  than  ha,  ha,  hr. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  part  ii. 


CORPUS. 

in  taken  in  execution  by  the  Sheriff*,  who  haa  returned 
the  cepi  corpus ; in  order  to  carry  him  out  of  the  County 
he  must  have  the  King’s  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus.  Ad  Ad  prose, 
prosequendum ; ad  Uslificandum ; ad  deliberandum;  fwadm; 
Writo,  as  their  several  names  imply,  whenever  it  Is  ^ feW,A- 
neceasary  to  remove  a Prisoner  in  order  to  prosecute,  or 
bear  testimony , or  to  be  tried  in  the  proper  jurisdiction  randmn 
wherein  the  fact  under  cognizance  was  committed.  Ad  far%fn- 
faciendum  et  recipiendum,  which  issues  out  of  any  of  the  dum  et  r«v. . 
Courts  of  Westminster  Hall,  when  a person  is  sued  in  pimdam 
some  inferior  jurisdiction,  and  is  desirous  to  remove  the 
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HABEAS  action  into  the  superior  Court ; commanding  the  inferior 
CORPUS,  j udges  to  produce  the  body  of  the  defendant,  together 
with  the  day  and  cause  of  his  caption  and  detainer, 
(whence  the  Writ  is  frequently  denominated  an  Habeas 
Corpus  cum  causd,)  to  do  and  receive  whatsoever  the 
King's  Court  shall  consider  in  that  behalf.  This  is  a 
Writ  grantable  of  common  right,  without  any  motion  in 
Court,  (2  Mod.  306.)  and  it  instantly  supersedes  all 
proceedings  in  the  Court  below.  But,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  surreptitious  discharge  of  prisoners,  it  is  ordered 
by  Statute  1 and  2 Philip  and  Mary,  c.  13.  that  no 
Habeas  Corpus  shall  issue  to  remove  any  Prisoner  out  of 
any  gaol,  unless  signed  by  some  Judge  of  the  Court  out 
of  which  it  is  awarded.  And,  to  avoid  vexatious  delays 
by  removal  of  frivolous  causes,  it  is  enacted  by  Statute 
21  James  I.  c.  23.,  that,  when  the  Judge  of  an  inferior 
Court  of  Record  is  a barrister  of  three  years’  standing, 
no  cause  shall  be  removed  from  thence  by  Habeas  Corpus, 
or  other  Writ,  after  issue  or  demurrer  deliberately  joined : 
that  no  cause,  if  once  remanded  to  the  inferior  Court  by 
Writ  of  procedendo  or  otherwise,  shall  ever  afterwards  be 
again  removed ; and  that  no  cause  shall  be  removed  at 
all,  if  the  debt  nr  damages  laid  in  the  declaration  do  not 
amount  to  the  sum  of  five  pounds.  But  an  expedient 
having  been  found  out  to  elude  the  latter  branch  of  the 
Statute,  by  procuring  a nominal  plaintiff  to  bring  ano- 
ther action  for  five  pounds  or  upwards,  (and  then  by 
the  course  of  the  Court  the  Habeas  Corpus  removed 
both  actions  together,)  it  is  therefore  enacted  by  Statute 
12  George  I.  c.  29.,  that  the  inferiorCourt  may  proceed 
in  such  actions  as  are  under  the  value  of  five  pounds, 
notwithstanding  other  actions  may  be  brought  against 
the  same  defendant  to  a greater  amount.  And,  by 
Statute  19  George  III.  c.  70.,  no  cause,  under  the  value 
of  ten  pounds,  shall  be  removed  by  Habeas  Corpus,  or 
otherwise,  into  any  superior  Court,  unless  the  defendant 
so  removing  the  same  shall  give  special  bail  for  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  and  costs. 

Aindgu  But  the  most  celebrated  Writ  in  the  English  Law, 
wArfuin.  and  that  which  is  justly  esteemed  the  chief  bulwark  of 
personal  liberty,  is  the  Habeas  Corpus  ad  subjiciendum. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  direct  our  inquiries  (and  if 
History  of  Wc  did  so,  they  would  be  attended  with  little  success) 
the  Writ,  beyond  the  privileges  created  or  confirmed  by  Magna 
j fnurna  Charta ; and  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  from  the 

Charta  earliest  records  of  our  Law,  it  appears  that  no  freeman 
could  be  legally  detained  in  prison  except  upon  a crimi- 
nal charge,  upon  conviction,  or  for  a Civil  debt.  The 
Great  Charter  is  here  explicit,  and  many  subsequent 
ancient  Statutes  (no  less  than  three  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  ni.^war^  HI* : 5.  c.  9, ; 25.  St.  3.  c.  4. ; 28.  c.  3.) 

provide  similar  securities.  The  jealousy  of  the  subject 
on  this  point  has  always  been  very  strongly  marked,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected  ; and  even  in  times  untcrior 
to  any  firm  establishment  of  Constitutional  landmarks, 
amid  many  instances  of  grievous  oppression,  and  a plen- 
tiful struggle  for  the  retention  of  dangerous  prerogative, 
we  find  proofs  of  the  tacit  recognition  of  this  grand 
fYmfuili  Pr*nc*pl«  liberty.  Thus,  during  a period  of  great 
national  excitement,  when  both  the  peril  of  the  Country 
and  the  popularity  of  the  Sovereign  rendered  infractions 
of  the  privileges  of  the  subject  more  than  usually  easy, 
we  see  the  Commons,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  petitioning  for  leave  to  bring  in  a Bill  of  In- 
demnity for  those  who,  during  that  season  of  imminent 
danger,  had  imprisoned  some  Roman  Catholics,  as  was 
admitted,  by  a stretch  of  authority,  however  salutary  ou 
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the  particular  occasion,  nevertheless  beyond  the  Law.  HABEAS 
Again,  during  the  reign  of  the  same  Princess,  (34  Eliza-  CORPUS, 
beth,)  the  Judges  refused  to  listen  to  a command, 
obtained  by  certain  persons  of  high  influence,  that  a pro- 
cess for  the  liberation  of  some  prisoners  should  not  be 
expedited;  and  in  the  very  face  of  this  order,  they  set 
them  at  liberty,  expressly  denying  the  power  of  the 
Queen  and  her  Council  to  imprison  ut  will.  Having 
been  desired  to  specify  in  what  cases  a person  sent  to 
custody  by  her  Majesty  or  her  Council,  some  one  or 
two  of  them,  is  to  be  detained  in  prison,  aud  not  to  be 
delivered  by  her  Majesty’s  Court  or  Judges,  they  gave 
it  os  their  opinion,  which  they  delivered  in  writing  to 
the  Chancellor  and  Treasurer,  that  *‘  if  any  person  be 
committed  by  her  Majesty’s  command,  from  her  person, 
or  by  Order  from  the  Council  Board,  nr  if  any  one  or 
two  of  her  Council  commit  one  for  High  Treason,  such 
persons  so  in  the  cases  before  committed,  may  not  be 
delivered  without  due  trial  by  the  Law,  and  judgment 
of  acquittal  had.  Nevertheless,  the  Judges  may  award 
the  Queen's  Writ  to  bring  the  bodies  of  such  persons 
before  them,  and  if  upon  the  return  thereof  the  causes  of 
the  commitment  be  certified  to  the  Judges  as  it  ought  to 
be,  then  the  Judges  in  the  case  before  ought  not  to  deli- 
ver him,  but  to  remand  the  prisoner  to  the  place  from 
whence  he  came  ; which  cannot  conveniently  be  done 
unless  notice  of  the  cause  in  generality,  or  else  specially, 
be  given  to  the  Keeper  or  Gaoler  that  shall  have  the 
custody  of  such  prisoner.” 

Here  the  right  of  the  Judges  to  grant  a Habeas  Corpus 
is  plainly  asserted.  Afterwards,  in  1627,  this  opinion 
was  quoted  by  Coke  and  Seldcn  as  decisive  against  the 
right  then  claimed  by  the  Crown  to  commit  without 
assigning  the  cause ; “ and  the  Lawyers  on  the  other 
side,”  continues  Mr.  Brodic,  “ did  not  oppose  what  was 
said,  while  they  could  not  advance  a single  precedent 
in  support  of  the  principle  for  which  they  had  con- 
tended." (Hist,  of  Brit.  Emp.  i.  235.  and  Anderson's 
Reports,  298.  as  there  cited.) 

The  Petition  of  Right  acceded  to  with  so  much  re-  *•* 

iuctancc  by  Charles  I.  in  1628,  referred  to  the  well- 
known  clause  in  Magna  Charta , and  also  to  the  Statute 
28  Edward  111.,  os  securities  against  arbitrary  imprison- 
ment. " Nevertheless,"  it  went  on,  **  againrt  the  tenor 
of  the  said  Statutes,  and  other  good  Laws  and  Statutes 
of  your  realm,  to  that  end  provided,  divers  of  your  sub- 
jects have  of  late  been  imprisoned  without  any  cause 
showed : And  when  for  their  deliverance  they  were 
brought  before  justice  by  your  Majesty's  Writs  of 
Habeas  Corptu , there  to  undergo  and  receive,  as  the 
Judges  should  order,  and  their  keepers  commanded  to 
certify  the  cause  of  their  detainer,  no  cause  was  certi- 
fied, but  that  they  were  detained  by  your  Majesty’s 
special  command,  signified  by  the  Lords  of  your  Privy 
Council ; and  yet  they  were  returned  back  to  several 
prisons  without  being  charged  with  any  thing  to  which 
they  might  make  answer  according  to  the  Law." 

Here  a grievance  is  objected ; no  new  enactment  is 
prayed  : but  the  King  is  petitioned  to  rule  according  to 
Law,  and  to  revert  to  the  wholesome  measures  already 
provided  by  existing  Statutes. 

In  consequence  of  this  Petition,  therefore,  it  was 
enacted,  (or  rather  reenacted,)  that  no  freeman  shall  lie 
imprisoned  or  detained  without  cause  shown,  to  which 
he  may  make  answer  according  to  Law.  Again,  vet 
further,  by  16  Charles  I.  c.  10.  it  was  provided,  that  it 
any  person  be  restrained  of  his  liberty  by  order  or 
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H ARRAS  decree  of  any  illegal  Court,  or  by  command  of  the  King's 
CORPUS.  Majesty  in  person,  or  by  warrant  of  the  Council  Board, 
or  of  any  of  the  Privy  Council,  be  Khali,  upon  demand 
of  his  Council,  have  a Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  to  bring 
his  body  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  or  Common 
Pleas,  who  shall  determine  whether  the  cause  of  his 
commitment  be  just,  and  thereupon  do  u to  justice 
Juri'iiirt.on  shall  appertain.  Till  this  enactment  the  Courts  of 
of  the  Court  Common  Pleas  and  Exchequer  had  been  unwilling  to 
of  Common  countenance  applications  for  these  Writs,  unless  for 
Meai.  their  own  officers  and  suitors ; and  even  then,  if  they 
were  committed  for  any  criminal  mutter,  they  only 
remanded  them,  or  took  bail  for  their  appearance  in  the 
King's  Bench;  but  sinee  under  this  Statute  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Common  Pleas  wa*  mentioned  as  co- 
ordinate with  that  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  it  has 
been  held  that  every  subject  in  the  Kingdom  is  equally 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  Common  Law  Writ,  in 
either  of  these  Courts  at  hi*  option. 

MiHe  ol  The  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  is  a high  prerogative 
Writ,  and  therefore  by  the  Common  Law  issues  out  of 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  not  only  in  Term  time,  but 
also  during  the  Vacation,  by  a fiat  from  the  Chief 
Justice,  or  any  of  the  Judges,  and  runs  into  all  parts 
of  the  King's  dominion*:  lor  the  King  is  at  all  times 
entitled  to  have  an  account  why  the  liberty  of  any  of  bis 
subject*  is  restrained  whenever  that  restraint  may  be  in- 
flicted. If  it  issues  in  Vacation,  it  is  usually  returnable 
to  the  same  Judge  who  issued  it,  and  he  proceeds  by 
himself  thereon,  mile**  the  Term  should  intervene,  and 
then  it  may  l>e  returned  in  Court.  It  has  been  said, 
that  the  like  Habeas  Corpus  may  issue  from  the  Court 
of  Chancery  during  Vacation.  But  Lord  Chancellor 
Nottingham  refused  it,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
state  presently,  in  the  great  case  of  Jenkes  upon  which 
the  details  of  its  present  operation  are  founded.  In 
the  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas  it  is  granted,  like 
all  oilier  Prerogative  Writs,  upon  application  by  Motion, 
showing  some  probable  cause  why  the  extraordinary 
power  of  the  Crown  is  called  to  the  party's  assistance. 

Even  after  the  establishment  of  this  Writ  by  the 
Petition  of  Right,  and  the  yet  later  Act  of  16  Charles  I. 
c.  10.,  many  abuse*  were  permitted  to  remain  which 
demanded  reformation.  The  party  imprisoning  wa*  at 
liberty  to  delay  his  obedience  to  the  first  Writ,  and 
might  wait  till  a second,  and  even  a third  (an  alias  and 
a phi n a)  were  issued;  and  numerous  other  shifts  were 
practised  to  detain  an  obnoxious  State  Prisoner  in 
custody. 

Early  after  the  Restoration  efforts  appear  to  have 
been  made  to  regulate  the  practice.  A Rill  to  prevent 
the  refusal  of  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  was  brought 
into  the  Commons,  April  10.  1668,  but  did  not  pass 
through  the  Committee.  Another  to  the  same  purpose, 
in  March,  1669-70,  wits  thrown  out  of  the  Lords. 
In  1673-74  the  Commons  passed  two  Bills,  one  to  pre- 
vent the  imprisonment  of  the  subject  in  gaols  beyond 
the  seas,  the  other  to  expedite  the  Writ  of  Habeas 
Corput  in  criminal  matters.  Similar  Bills  were  sent  to 
the  Lords  in  1675,  and  in  the  following  year  the  great 
struggle  occurred,  which,  in  1679,  terminated  by  esta- 
blishing that  which  is  now  generally  known  as  the 
^ Aft  Habeas  Corpus  Act ; an  Act,  allusion  to  which  has  be- 
fu‘  c'  come  as  necessary  an  ingredient  in  all  popular  harangue*, 

as  is  an  eulogiutn  upon  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  or  the 
Cm*  ©r  Cause  of  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty  all  over  the  World. 
Jeakr<  Francis  Jenkes,  a Citizen  of  Londou,  at  a Common 


CORPUS. 

Hall  on  Midsummer-day.  1676,  after  a very  inflam-  HABEAS 
inatorv  speech,  moved  u Petition  to  the  King,  to  call  a CORPI,  S. 
new  Parliament.  For  so  doing  he  was  summoned 
before  the  King  in  Council.  Here  he  was  interrogated 
with  much  rudeness  and  want  of  temper,  and  appears, 
in  the  Account  of  the  Proceedings,  (published  by  hi* 
friends,)  to  have  auswered  with  great  sagacity  and 
moderation.  By  a Warrant  of  the  Council  he  was 
committed  to  the  Gate  House  Prison.  He  first  applied 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  receive  Bail.  This  having 
been  denied,  lie  moved  the  Chief  Justice  Rainsford  for  a 
Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  and  was  denied  on  the  plea  of  its 
being  Vacation.  The  Lord  Chancellor  (Nottingham)  on 
a similar  motion  before  him  at  first  refused  to  hear  it,  but 
afterwards  postponed  it  tor  a few  days  till  the  next  Scad, 
when  he  overruled  the  Motion,  and  refused  the  Writ  ; 
stating,  when  the  authority  of  Lord  Coke  was  cited 
against  him,  that  he  did  not  consider  my  Lord  Coke 
infallible.  At  the  ensuing  Quarter  Session*  for  West- 
minster Mr.  Jenkes  moved  to  be  bailed  ; but  the  Court 
not  finding  his  name  upon  the  Calendar,  (the  Gaoler 
never  calendaring  any  priaotter  committed  by  the  Coun- 
cil.) demurred  as  to  its  own  authority  : it  seemed  to  think 
that  it  had  not  power  to  bail  a prisoner  committed  by  a 
superior  Court,  and  it  desired  time  to  advise.  Jenkes  next 
petitioned  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  admit  bail,  and  issue 
a Writ  of  Mainprise,  and  this  was  also  declined  till  it 
should  be  considered  in  the  following  Term.  The 
Chancellor,  however,  was  somewhat  staggered,  and  laid 
the  Petition  before  the  Privy  Council,  saying  it  had 
some  appearance  of  Law.  The  Councillor*  refused  to 
interfere,  replying  that  he  was  the  fit  Judge  of  Law, 
and  leaving  him  the  responsibility,  under  which  he 
appears  to  have  felt  considerable  uneasiness.  Appli- 
cation was  then  renewed  to  the  Privy  Council  for 
acceptance  of  Bail,  and  this  was  again  ineffectual  ; and 
so  also,  on  the  approach  of  the  Old  Bailey  Sessions, 
was  another  Motion  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  for 
Writ*  of  Habeas  Corpus  ad  deliberandum  and  ad  reci- 
piendum, in  order  that  Jenkes  might  put  himself  oh  his 
Trial.  But  the  Chief  Justice  having  represented  to  the 
Chancellor  that  such  Writs  could  not  legally  be  refused, 
the  King  was  consulted,  and  the  prisoner  wa*  bailed. 

(Howell’s  State  Trials,  vi.  1189.) 

We  have  been  particular  in  tracing  the  steps  of  this  Rttn*rk*  «.u 
transaction,  which,  although  relating  to  an  obscure,  and 
probably  b factious  individual,  is  yet  of  great  Historical 
importance,  because  it  has  always  been  supposed  to  he 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  Act  which  we  are  about  to 
mention ; and  there  appear*  no  sound  reason  for  doubt- 
ing that  it  really  was  so.  Mr.  Hallam,  ( Constit . Hist, 
of  Eng.  xiii.)  however,  has  recently  endeavoured  to  re- 
move this  impression,  and  refers  the  origin  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  to  “ the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  Lord 
Clarendon."  Accordingly  he  enumerates  (as  we  have 
ubove  borrowed  from  him)  the  various  unsuccessful 
attempts  which  had  been  made  before  Jenkes’ s case 
came  under  public  notice,  to  strengthen  the  personal 
freedom  of  the  subject  This  is  not  the  place  to  do  so, 
or  it  might  be  very  easy  to  refute  the  attack  thus  levelled 
against  one  of  the  most  virtuous  and  unimpeachable 
Statesmen  whom  the  History  of  our  own  or  any  other 
Country  can  produce.  Clurendon  administered  the 
Laws  as  he  found  them  ; if  from  any  defect  in  them  the 
power  of  imprisonment  at  will  resided  in  the  Govern- 
ment, surely  he  was  not  to  blame  for  exercising  that 
power  wheuever  in  his  discretion  he  conceived  (hut  it 
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HABEAS  was  called  for.  If  such  power  did  not  exist,  the  subse- 

CORPUS.  quent  Act,  by  which  it  was  curtailed,  was  wholly  un- 
necessary,  and  never  would  have  been  passed  ; for  the 
legal  remedies  in  being  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
prevent  its  undue  exercise.  But,  in  fact,  the  Law  tea* 
defective ; the  principle  of  personal  liberty,  as  Mr. 
llallam  rightly  asserts,  was  not  newly  introduced  by 
the  Statute  of  Charles  II. ; but  nevertheless,  before  that 
Statute  the  principle  was  comparatively  useless,  for 
there  were  countless  modes  by  which  it  might  l»e 
violated  ; and,  as  might  be  proved  by  instances  which 
crowd  upon  us  in  every  reign,  hourly  was  violated. 
Jenkes’s  commitment  was  the  last  drop  in  the  cup, 
which  in  consequence  overflowed. 

The  substance  of  the  Statute  31  Charles  II.  c.  2.  is 
as  follows : 

Substance  “ I.  That  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpu * shall  be  re- 

of  the  Act.  turned,  and  the  prisoners  brought  up  within  a limited 
time,  according  to  the  distance,  not  exceeding  in  any 
case  twenty  days.  2.  That  such  Writs  shall  be  endorsed 
as  granted  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  and  signed  by  the 
person  awarding  them.  3.  That  on  complaint  and  re- 
quest in  writing  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  person  committed 
and  charged  with  any  crime,  (unless  committed  for 
treason  or  felony,  expressed  in  the  warrant,  or  for  sus- 
picion of  the  same,  or  as  accessary  thereto  before  the 
fact,  or  convicted  or  charged  in  execution  by  legal  pro- 
cess.) the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  any  of  the  twelve  Judges, 
in  Vacation,  upon  viewing  a copy  of  the  Warrant,  or 
affidavit  that  a copy  is  denied,  shall  (unless  the  party  haa 
neglected  for  two  Terms  to  apply  to  any  Court  for  his 
enlargement)  award  a Habeas  Corpus  for  such  prisoner, 
returnable  immediately  before  himself  or  any  other  of 
the  Judges;  and  upon  the  return  made  shall  discharge 
the  party,  if  bailable,  upon  giving  security  to  appear 
and  answer  to  the  accusation  in  the  proper  Court  of 
Judicature.  4.  That  officers  and  keepers  neglecting 
to  make  due  returns,  or  not  delivering  to  the  prisoner 
or  his  agent,  within  six  hours  after  demand,  a copy  of 
the  Warrant  of  Commitment,  or  shifting  the  custody  of 
a prisoner  from  one  to  another,  without  sufficient  rea- 
son or  authority,  (specified  in  the  Act,)  shall,  for  the 
first  offence  forfeit  100/.,  and  for  the  second  offence 
200/.  to  the  party  grieved,  and  be  disabled  to  hold 
his  office.  5.  That  no  person,  once  delivered  by 
Habeas  Corpus , shall  be  recommitted  for  the  same 
offence,  on  penalty  of  500/.  6.  That  every  person 

committed  for  treason  or  felony  shall,  if  he  requires  it, 
the  first  week  of  the  next  Term,  or  the  first  day  of  the 
next  Session  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  be  indicted  in  that 
Term  or  Session,  or  else  admitted  to  Bail ; unless  the 
King’s  witnesses  cannot  be  produced  at  that  time  ; and 
if  acquitted,  or  if  not  indicted  and  tried  in  the  second 
Term  or  Session,  he  shall  be  discharged  from  his  im- 
prisonment for  such  imputed  offence ; but  that  no  per- 
son, after  the  Assizes  shall  be  opened  for  the  County  in 
which  he  is  detained,  shall  be  removed  by  Habra* 
Corpus , till  after  the  Assizes  are  ended ; but  shall  be 
left  to  the  justice  of  the  Judges  of  Assize.  7.  That 
any  such  prisoner  may  move  for  and  obtain  his  Habra* 
Corpu*,  as  well  out  of  the  Chancery  or  Exchequer,  as 
out  of  the  King’s  Bench  or  Common  Pleas ; and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  or  Judges  denying  the  same,  on  sight 
of  the  Warrant  or  Oath  that  the  same  is  refused,  forfeit 
severally  to  the  party  grieved  the  sum  of  500/.  8.  That 

this  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  shall  run  into  the  Counties- 
Palatine,  Cinque  Ports,  and  other  privileged  places,  and 


the  Islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  9.  That  no  in-  HAUEAS 
habitant  of  England  (except  persons  contracting,  or  CORPUS, 
convicts  praying,  to  be  transported,  or  having  committed 
some  capital  offence  in  the  place  to  which  they  are  sent) 
shall  be  sent  prisoner  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  Jersey, 

Guernsey,  or  any  places  beyond  the  seas,  within  or 
without  the  King’s  dominions ; on  pain  that  the  party 
cormnitting,  his  advisers,  aiders,  and  assistants,  shall 
forfeit  to  the  party  grieved  a sum  not  less  than  500/., 
to  be  recovered  with  treble  costs ; shall  be  disabled  to 
bear  any  office  of  trust  or  profit ; shall  incur  ihe  penal- 
ties of  prmnunire , and  shall  be  incapable  of  the  King’s 
pardon."  (Blackstone,  Com.  iii.  8.) 

This  Bill  was  passed  not  without  great  opposition  by  * 
from  the  Lords.  The  Houses  had  several  conferences 
upon  it,  audits  final  arrangement  and  the  Royal  Assent 
was  postponed  to  the  very  latest  hour  of  the  Session. 

Burnet  relates  a curious  anecdote  concerning  it,  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  its  success  must  be  attributed 
to  a trick,  which  arose,  perhaps,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  whim,  but  a perseverance  in  which  can  little  be 
justified  on  principles  even  of  the  most  obvious  honesty. 

**  The  former  Parliament  (that  of  1689)  had  passed  a 
very  strict  Act  for  the  due  execution  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus.  It  was  carried  by  an  odd  artifice  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Norris  were  named  to 
be  the  Tellers.  Lord  Norris  being  a man  subject  to 
vapours  was  not  at  all  times  attentive  to  what  he  was 
doing,  so  a very  fut  Lord  coming  in.  Lord  Grey 
counted  him  for  ten,  as  a jest  at  first ; but  seeing  Jjord 
Norris  had  not  observed  it,  he  went  on  with  this  mis- 
reckoning  of  ten  : so  it  was  reported  to  the  House,  and 
declared  that  they  who  were  for  the  Bill  were  the 
majority,  though  it  indeed  went  on  the  other  side,  and 
by  this  means  the  Bill  passed.”  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow 
has  corroborated  this  story,  by  a reference  to  the  Minute 
Book  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  a comparison  with 
the  number  of  Lords  that  day  present,  and  the  number 
reported  to  be  in  the  division.  (Burnet,  Own  Time*, 

1660,  i.  485.  fol.  ed.)  Upon  so  slight  an  accident  de- 
pended that  favourite  Rhetorical  common-place,  “ The 
Palladium  of  our  Liberties.” 

The  efficacy  of  this  Writ  extends  not  only  to  liberate  It*  aiunt 
the  subject  from  illegal  confinement  in  a public  prison, 
but  it  extends  its  iufiuence  to  remove  every  unjust  re- 
straint of  personal  freedom  in  private  life,  even  when 
exercised  by  a husband  or  a father.  It  was  said  to 
have  been  the  intention  of  some  meddling  individual  to 
have  moved  for  such  a Writ  at  the  time  in  which  Bona- 
parte was  lying  off  the  British  shores  after  his  surrender 
to  Captain  Maitland.  Such  an  application,  however, 
must  have  been  nugatory,  for  Bonaparte  could  not  be 
considered  in  any  other  character  than  that  of  a prisoner 
of  war ; and  it  is  decided  that  no  Habeas  Corpu*  lies  for 
such  a person,  however  ill  used  or  deceived.  (2  Black. 

Rep.  1324.) 

Mr.  Hallam  concludes  his  observations  on  this  celc-  »n<*  benefit*, 
b rated  Statute,  with  an  able  summary  of  the  benefits 
which  it  has  conferred.  “ The  remedies  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  are  so  effective,  that  no  man  cun  ftossibiy 
endure  any  long  imprisonment  on  a criminal  charge, 
nor  would  any  Minister  venture  to  exercise  a sort  of 
oppression  so  dangerous  to  himself.  But  it  should  he 
observed,  that  as  the  Statute  is  only  applicable  to  cases 
of  commitment  on  such  a charge,  every  other  species 
of  restraint  on  personal  liberty  is  left  to  the  ordinary 
remedy  as  it  subsisted  before  the  enactment.  Thu*  a 
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HABEAS  party  detained  without  any  Warrant  must  sue  out  his 
COKPLS.  }{abea$  Corpus  at  Common  Law,  and  this  is  at  present 
HABER-  t*,e  more  w*twJ  occurrence.  But  the  Judges  of  the 
DASHER.  King's  Bench,  since  the  Statute,  have  been  accustomed 
v-—- ' to  issue  this  Writ  during  the  Vacation  in  all  cases  what- 
soever. A sensible  difficulty  has  however  been  some- 
times felt,  from  their  incompetency  to  judge  of  the  truth 
of  a return  made  to  the  Writ.  For  though  in  cases 
within  the  Statute  the  prisoner  may  always  look  to  his 
legal  discharge  at  the  next  Session  of  Gaol  Delivery, 
the  same  redress  cannot  be  obtained  when  he  is  not  in 
custody  upon  any  criminal  accusation.  If  the  person, 
therefore,  who  detains  any  one  in  custody,  should  think 
lit  to  make  a return  to  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  al- 
leging matter  sufficient  to  justify  the  parly’s  restraint, 
yet  false  ill  fact,  there  would  lw*  no  means,  at  least  by 
this  summary  process,  of  obtaining  relief.  An  attempt 
was  made  in  1757,  after  an  examination  of  the  Judges 
by  the  House  of  Lords  as  to  the  extent  and  efficiency 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  at  Common  Law,  to  render  that 
jurisdiction  more  remedial.  It  failed,  however,  for  the 
time,  of  success ; but  a Statute  has  recently  been  enacted, 
(56 George  II I.  c.  100.)  which  not  only  extends  the  power 
of  issuing  the  Writ  during  the  Vacation,  in  cases  not 
within  the  Act  of  Charles  II.,  to  all  the  Judge*,  but 
enables  the  Judge,  before  whom  the  Writ  is  returned, 
to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  facts  alleged  therein  ; 
and,  in  case  they  shall  seem  to  him  doubtful,  to  release 
the  party  in  custody  on  giving  surety  to  appear  in  the 
Court  to  which  such  Judge  shall  belong,  on  some  day 
in  the  ensuing  Term,  when  the  Court  may  examine  by 


affidavit  into  the  truth  of  the  facts  alleged  in  the  return,  HABEAS 
and  either  remand  or  discharge  the  party  according  to  CORPUS, 
their  discretion.  It  is  also  declared,  that  a Writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus  shall  run  to  any  harbour  or  road  on  the  (i£ON 
coast  of  England,  though  out  of  the  hotly  of  any  ■.  ^ 

County  ; in  order,  I presume,  to  obviate  doubts  as  to 
e tfeds  of  this  remedy  in  a kind  of  illegal  detention, 
more  likely  perhaps  than  any  other  to  occur  in  modem 
times,  on  board  of  vessels  upon  the  coast.  Except  a few 
of  this  description,  it  is  very  rare  for  a Habeas  Corpus 
to  lie  required  in  any  case  where  the  Government  can 
be  presumed  to  have  an  interest.'*  (/A.) 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  in  cases  of  great  Power  of 
public  emergency,  the  Legislature  possesses  the  power  of 
suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  for  a short  and  limited 
period,  and  enabling  the  Crown,  under  certain  specified 
particulars,  to  imprison  suspicious  persons  without  as- 
signing reason.  This  dangerous  and  delicate  power  has 
inure  than  once  been  exercised  in  our  own  times  to  great 
national  benefit.  It  should  always  be  regarded  with  a 
most  jealous  and  watchful  eye ; yet  the  salutary  control 
of  public  opinion  must,  fnr  the  most  part,  he  a sufficient 
guarantee  against  its  abuse  or  unsuccessful  application; 
so  that  it  is  little  likely  to  be  employed,  unless  when,  as 
Addison  well  says,  in  one  of  his  Freeholders , the  very 
intention  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  namely,  the  pre- 
servation of  the  liberties  ot  the  subject,  requires  its 
suspension. 

The  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpora  Juratorvm  lies,  to  com-  Habeas 
pel  the  attendance  of  a Jury  on  any  of  them.  Carpus  j «. 


1IABENARIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Ciynandria,  order  Monandria,  natural  order  Or  chide  er. 
Generic  character  ; corolla,  petals  five,  ringent,  superior 
petal  arched ; a spur  at  the  base  of  the  lip ; anthers 
ciinnectcd,  two  straight  horns  at  the  base  of  the  anther. 
Two  species,  natives  of  Jamaica. 
HA'BERDASHER,'!  Minshew:  from  the  Ger. 
Ha'berdashery,  >habt  ihr  das , i.  e.  have  you 
IIa'bkkdash-warf..  j that?  or  from  the  Fr.  avoir 
(facheter,  i.  e.  to  have  to  buy.  Skinner,  (whom  Lye 
transcribes)  runs  far  away.  Screniu* : from  the  Gcr. 
habe,  goods  or  wares,  and  tauschrn,  to  exchange  ; as  if 
a haberdasher  were  an  exchanger  of  wares.  Mr.  Thom- 
son constructs  a German  compound,  haab vcrla usch er, 
of  haab,  goods,  wares,  and  fausrher,  r ertauscher,  a 
dealer,  an  exchanger.  The  Fr.  avoir  de  pais,  we  for- 
merly wrote  hater  de  poit ; a similar  corruption  may 
have  occurred  in  avoir  d uchder , haber  d achet , haber- 
dash. 

An  haberdathrr  and  a carpenter, 

A wobbe,  a der er,  ami  a tapoer. 

Were  all  yclotbcd  in  o levere, 

Of  a solempoe,  and  grete  fraternite. 

Chaucer  Tkt  Prologue,  T.  363- 
He  vet  vp  his  Aon  with  haberdash  ware, 

At  one  that  would  be  a thrilling  man, 

To  gel  great  good*  far  In*  welfare. 

The  w ife  lapped  in  Morel'*  akin. 

Party  Popular  Poetry,  it.  p.  199. 
The  haberdasher  brapeth  wealth  by  bail?*. 

Oasemgrse.  The  Pruitts  of  IVarre. 

Is  nol  Rogue  Haberdasher  come*  Han.  Ye*,  here,  Sir. 

I ha*  beene  without  this  halfe-houre. 

Jo  atom.  The  Staple  of  Netcei,  act  i.  ic.  2. 


A haberdasher,  wbo  »»«  the  oracle  of  the  coffee-borne . and  had  hi* 
circle  of  admirer*  about  him,  called  several  to  wune-w  that  he  had  de- 
clared hu  opinion  above  a week  before,  that  the  French  king  was 
certainly  dead.  Spectator,  No.  403. 

At  length  the  tedious  days  elapsed,  I was  transplanted  to  town 
and,  with  great  satisfaction  to  mywJf,  bound  to  a haberdasher, 

Johnson.  The  Rambler,  So,  116. 

The  trader  and  the  mechanic  may  assure  themselves,  that,  notwith- 
standing (be  flattering  suggestions  of  their  own  vanity,  they  usually 
appear  no  lers  absurd,  and  succeed  no  levs  unhappily,  in  writing 
verves,  or  composing  orations,  than  the  student  would  appear  in  mak- 
ing a shoe,  or  retailing  cheese  and  haberdashery. 

Amur.  Essay*,  No.  5 5. 

HABERGEON,  Fr.  haubergeon  ; It.  usbergo  ; Low 
Lat.  halsbrrga , or  haUperga,  which,  Vossius  says,  is  a 
Saxon  word,  signifying  armour  for  fhe  neck  and  breast, 
from  hult,  the  neck,  and  bergen,  to  cover,  to  protect,  to 
defend.  De  Vitiis,  1.  ii.  c.  9.  p.  220.  Skinner  also 
prefers  this  Etymology.  And  see  Took*,  ii.  p.  183. 
and  Hawbebk. 

Grose  says  the  haubergeon  was  a coat  composed 
either  of  plate  or  chain  mail,  without  sleeves.  (Mil.  Aril. 
ii.  246.) 

But  we  that  ben  of  tho  dai  ben  tobre,  clothid  in  the  AdAsmow  of 
(eith,  and  of  charile.  Wiohf.  1 Tessalmians , ch.  v. 

Clothe  you,  as  they  that  ben  chosen  of  God  in  hrrto.of  misericord*, 
debouairtee,  auffr&nce,  and  swiche  roaner  of  clothing,  of  which*  Jem 
Christ  is  more  plesod  than  with  the  here*  or  habergeons. 

Chaucer.  The  Per  sane*  Tate,  voJ.  ii,  p.  3S6. 

It  is  in  God  to  gyuc  us  grace  to  disconfyle  them,  for  they  are  but 
yucll  armed,  and  we  haue  good  speares,  well  lieedid,  and  good 
sw-ffdet ; the  habrrgym  that  they  bear*  shall  nst  defende  them. 

Ltrd  Renters  Frvissart.  Chronicle,  ri,  ch.  415. 
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HABKR. 
3 LON. 

HADES  H. 

Don  ne  to  her  lowest  hrrle,  and  tbrrruppon 
She  wore  for  her  defence  a mas  led  baf/rryetM. 

Spenaer.  Fment  Qurene,  book  V,  can.  5. 
Their  mighty  stroakes  their  baberyroiu  dmr.avld. 

Pierc’d  TalgoT*  gabberdine,  and  gr  axing 
Upon  hu  shoulder,  in  the  passing, 

Lodg'd  in  Magnanit's  brass  httberyeon. 

Butter,  Uudtbra* , part  i.  cb.  ill.  v.  537. 

HABRR 

CHON. 

HABKSH. 

Id.  lb.  book  ii.  can.  6. 
The  acalie  beetles,  with  their  hobrryeont. 

That  make  a humming  murmur  a*  they  Hie. 

Urn  JoHton.  The  Sail  Shepherd,  act  iL 

The  shot  lei  Ayr 

At  random  'along  the  enemy, 

Crested  oclms 

Above,  bright  maile,  huhreyrout  scal'd  in  gold. 

And  figur’d  shields  alone  the  v|»ir>  wood 
Up  to  lb*  Berial  heads  in  order  wind. 

Tremendous  emblems  of  gigantic  Mar*. 

G inter.  The  Athemad,  book  vlii. 

II  ABES  H. 


Vtme.  HABESII  or  Hiiabesii,  Habesheh,  mid  On  bosh, 
Minify,  in  Arabic,  a mixed  multitude  of  different  Tribes 
brought  together  ; and  Hhobthdn,  the  plural  of  the  two 
fir*t,  with  Ahhubish , that  of  the  last,  are  often  used  to 
signify  any  Negroes,  though  they  properly  apply  only 
to  those  who  inhabit  the  mountainous  region  which  gives 
rise  to  the  AbAwl,  or  Eastern  branch  of  the  Nile.  That 
Country,  in  fact,  received  this  name  from  the  mixed 
multitude  of  different  Arab  Tribes  by  which  it  was 
peopled,  (Ludotf,  Com.  No.  15.  p.  50;)  and  from 
Hhubexh , the  Portuguese,  who  never  sound  an  aspirate, 
formed  the  words  Abet  and  Abrxim,  (Abutting,)  and 
Abctsini  when  writing  in  Latin.  To  give  the  wort!  a 
more  classic  form,  subsequent  writers  changed  it  into 
Abyssini , whence  the  term  Abyssinia  has  been  finally 
adopted  us  the  name  of  this  Country  by  all  the  Euro- 
pean nations.  For  a general  account  of  Abyssinia, 
the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  abstract  already  given 
in  this  Work;  hut  a*  Mr.  Salt’s  last  Voyage  to  that 
Country,  and  a few  brief  hints  from  other  travellers, 
ha\e  supplied  some  fresh  materials,  in  addition  to  the 
ample  particulars  furnished  by  Mr.  Bruce,  they  may 
be  noticed  here  in  order  to  give  a more  complete  view 
of  the  subject  Provinces,  and  to  correct  any  accidental 
oversights  or  omissions. 

The  two  great  divisions  of  the  Country,  called  Tigie 
and  AmhArA,  are  separated  by  the  Province  of  Lasta, 
forming  an  almost  impenetrable  barrier  of  mountains, 
from  the  centre  of  which  the  Takazze  rises.  The  Pro- 
vince of  Sam(*n,  to  the  North  and  North-West  of  La«Ui, 
is  u continuation  of  the  same  chain.  From  Tigre  to 
AmhArA  there  are  only  two  passes,  and  those  easily 
defended  by  a handful  of  men.  (Salt,  279.)  Massuw  wnh 
and  Sire,  mentioned  as  Provinces  of  Abyssinia  'by 
Bruce,  have  long  ceased  to  be  such  : the  former,  having 
been  seized  by  the  Turks  when  they  were  masters  of  the 
Red  Sea,  became  u separate  Principality,  tributary  in 
Mime  degree  to  the  King's  of  Abyssinia,  as  soon  as  the 
Nkyibs,  or  Governor*  of  the  Town,  could  throw  off 
their  allegiance  to  the  Porte,  and  the  latter  has  merged 
in  the  Province  or  Viceroyalty  of  Tigrd. 

Damut.  The  Southern  part  of  the  curve  formed  by  the 

AbAwl  in  its  course  from  the  Lake  Tzana,  is  the  bound- 
ary of  the  Province  of  Dnmdt,  separated  from  Gojam 
by  the  mountainous  ridge  of  Amkl-Amid.  It  is  about 
■10  miles  from  North  to  South,  and  50  from  East  to 
West,*  hilly,  fertile,  and  inhabited  chiefly  by  Basso 
GA1IA,  settled  there  by  Yastts  the  Great. 

• It*  extent  jppr.ir*  from  Mr.  Salt's  map  to  b«  rather  greater  than 
Mr.  Bone  supposed ; and  a small  portion  of  the  Coon  try  to  the 
South  the  r»*er  is  also  called  Damot'abhyl,  or  the  Greater  Gamut. 
(Broee,  is,  441.) 

VOI.  XMII. 


Besides  those  districts  enumerated  by  Bruce,  Gregory, 
the  Abyssinian  Priest,  who  was  Ludolf's  instructor, 
mentioned  the  following  Kingdoms  or  Provinces,  Other 
which,  in  the  first  half  of  the  XVIJth  century,  still  Province*, 
formed  a part  of  the  Abyssinian  territories.  They 
are  here  given  nearly  as  they  occur  in  passing  from 
East  to  West.  (1.)  DawArd  ; (2  ) Fategir;  (3.)  Gedm; 
all  to  the  East  of  (4.)  Angdt,  and  occupied  by  the 
Btfren,  or  Eastern  G&lli  (5.)  Ball,  at  the  South-Eastern 
extremity  of  Abyssinia,  the  point  whence  all  the  hordes  of 
the  GAllA  first  issued.  (6.)  Ganye  (ns  gagne  in  French) 
and  (7.)  ITAt.  to  the  East  of  (8.)  ShawA.  (or  Shda.) 

This  latter  was  anciently  the  first  and  most  flourishing 
Province.  It  contained,  among  other  large  Monaste- 
ries, Debrc-Libands,  the  residence  of  the  Jchegl,  or 
Superior  of  all  the  Monastic  Order*.  TheChakha  moun- 
tains separate  this  Province  from  (9.)  MugAr  and  (10.) 

Wedj,  (Oge  of  the  Portuguese,)  which  contains  the 
lake  Zawaya,  whence  the  river  Machi  flows  into  the 
HawAsh.  (11.)  Gams  and  (12.)  Gombo  lie  between 
Mugar  and  (13.)  GurAge,  to  the  South  of  which  is  (14.) 

Kamb&t,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  called  Seb’a 
II  ad)  ft.  whence  Adea  appears  as  the  name  of  the  Country 
in  some  maps.  It  is  the  most  Southern  Province. 
Adjoining  to  it  is  (15.)  EnAryA,  the  South-Western  ex- 
tremity of  llabesh,  the  natives  of  which  arc  celebrated 
for  their  probity ; its  soil  is  fertile,  and  contains  much 
gold.  Gregory  heard  from  the  Portuguese,  that  it  is 
only  35  days*  journey  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  (Ludolf, 

Hut.  AUk.  i.  3.  18.)  (16.)  Shat,  (17.)  Cdnch.  (18.) 

Doindt,  and  (19.)  Gafat,  lie  to  the  North-East  of 
EnArya,  between  it  and  the  AbAwl,  or  Nile.  (20.) 

Bizutnd  to  the  South,  and  (21.)  the  Gongas  to  the 
East  of  that  river,  with  (22.)  Gazhge,  in  the  K jlla, 
make  up  the  remainder  of  Gregory’s  list. 

Mr.  Bruce  appears  to  have  Ibnned  a very  erroneous  Height  of 
idea  of  the  height  of  the  Abyssinian  mountains:  had  nwratiiaa 
he  been  aware  of  their  great  elevation  he  could  not 
have  supposed  that  snow  was  scarcely  known.  Near 
the  summit  of  Amba-Hat,  Mr.  Pearce  was  caught  in 
a shower  of  snow  on  the  18th  of  October ; and  at 
Mishekka,  on  the  24th  December,  44  it  lay  so  thick  on 
the  ground,  that  they  could  with  difficulty  make  their 
way  through  it.”  (Salt,  283.  287.)  The  summit  of 
these  peaks,  therefore,  cannot  be  lew  than  10.000 
feet*  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  it  is  evident 


* Taking  1*  uf  Fahrenheit’ a scale  m the  mean  decrement  of  heat 
in  343  fret,  the  mean  result  of  Baron  Alex,  de  Humboldt’*  observa- 
tions on  the  A ode*.  we  -hall  have  1 1 ,041)  feet  (or  the  height  of  per- 
petual congelation  ; the  level,  therefore,  reached  bv  Mr.  Pearce,  was 
loner  than  11,000,  hut  a»  congelation  occurred  ao  early  ia  the 
season,  was  probably  above  10^)00  feet. 
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HABKSH.  that  Lamalmon  and  Amda  Gideon,  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Bruce  as  the  highest  mountains  in  Abyssinia,  are 
considerably  lower  than  those  which  Mr.  Pearce  crossed. 
The  triple  ridge  of  Afbrtnasha,  Lej-ambara,  and  Amid- 
Amid,  to  the  South  of  the  Lake  Tzami,  nearly  in  the 
same  latitude  as  Ambit*  llaf,  are  probably  part  of  the 
same  chain,  though  lower  than  the  former,  as  is 
proved  by  their  freedom  from  snow.  Another  evi- 
dence of  the  great  height  of  these  mountains  is,  that 
they  contain  the  sources  of  the  hugest  rivers-  The 
Ab&wi,  or  Eastern  Nile,  rises  from  the  Western  decli- 
vity of  Albrmasha,  and  the  Takazzil,  one  of  its  largest 
affluents,  from  the  Northern  side  of  the  Lnstn  mountains. 
Ain  Takazzv,  (i.  r.  the  source  of  the  Takazze,)  in  1 1°  42' 
North,  and  39°  20'  East,  is  a small  lake,  or  reservoir, 
which  receives  the  water  of  three  springs,  and  discharges 
it  in  one  stream.  Us  elevation  may  lie  conjectured 
from  Pearce’s  having  experienced  severe  cold  there  on 
the  3rd  of  October.  That  ill-requited  man,  who  had  a 
mind  above  his  station,  " could  not  help  reflecting,  as 
he  threw  u small  piece  of  wood  into  the  water,  how 
many  regions  it  had  to  pass  through  hefi  ire  it  reached 
the  ocean.'*  (Salt,  278.) 

U'mjtnl.  Wnzhrut  (Wazir&t.  in  Bruce,  iii.  5.)  is  a tract  on 
the  bo r<lers  ol"  the  Lnsin  mountains,  inhabited  by  a 
mulatto  race,  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Portu- 
guese soldiery,  a distinction  on  which  they  pride  them- 
selves. They  are  taller  and  more  athletic  than  the 
rest  of  the  Ahyssinians.  and  proverbial  for  fidelity  to 
their  rulers.  They  appeared  to  Pearce  to  be  hospitable 
and  kind-hearted,  and  did  not  manifest  any  surprise  or 
suspicion  on  account  of  his  colour.  This  tract  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Jannamora  of  Alvarez.  To  the  South 

l>ot*iL  and  East  of  it  is  Doha,  an  extensive  uncultivated  plain, 
inhabited  by  an  isolated  Tribe  of  Negroes,  formerly  ill- 
famed  as  desperate  robbers,  but  now,  it  seems,  humbled, 
and  anxious  only  to  maintain  their  independence. 

Ia-u.  Lasta,  the  adjoining  District,  is  extremely  mountainous. 

Its  climate  is  cold  and  salubrious.  The  ground  at  the 
village  of  Dufat,  on  the  summit  of  one  of  its  hills, 
was  covered  with  hoar-frost  on  the  1st  of  October. 
Senare  und  Sokbtn  are  its  principal  Towns ; the  latter 
is  larger  than  Antdlo.  from  which  it  is  about  six  days’ 
journey  (120  miles)  distant.  Its  inhabitants  speak  the 
Artiharic,  and  wear  their  hair  in  long  plaits  like  the 
Southern  Abyssiuians.  They  are  good  horsemen,  which 
is  extraordinary  in  so  mountainous  a country ; but  their 
vicinity  to  Begemder,  famous  for  horsemanship  and  an 
excellent  breed  of  horses,  will  account  for  this  pecu- 
liarity. In  other  respects  they  resemble  the  G&llu  more 
than  the  people  of  Tigre.  On  the  East  side  of  Ainba- 
ilai  is  Scgonel,  one  of  the  chief  Tow  ns  of  Sanien ; the 
scenery  near  it  is  extremely  beautiful,  the  masses  of 
rock  being  broken  by  lofty  trees,  and  affording  through 
openings,  at  intervals,  a view  over  a boundless  extent  of 
country. 

Barbarous  During  the  campaign  against  the  GAlla,  in  which 

ruatoiDs,  Pearce  accompanied  the  lids  Weled  Seldse.hc  witnessed 
the  practice  of  two  horrihle  customs,  one  of  which  illus- 
trates some  of  the  ancient  sculptures  at  Thebes,  and  the 
other  throws  light  upon  one  of  the  least  credible  state- 
ments of  Bruce.  “ On  the  morning  after  the  battle,  no 
less  than  1864  of  the  barbarous  trophies  which  arc  col- 
lected on  these  occasions  were  thrown  before  the  lids." 

♦ For  an  illustration  of  this  singular  custom.  Mr.  Salt 

refers  to  the  History  of  the  Jews,  (1  Sam.  xviii.25.  27.) 
and  to  De  Bry’s  Nauigaliones.  ( Dc  Cajf'rurum  Milttid 


hid.  Orient.  ii.  tab.  38.)  But  the  most  remarkable  repre-  HAF£>  \ » 
sentaiion  of  it  is  found  in  one  of  the  scenes  represented  — 
on  the  sculptured  walls  at  Thebes,  ( Description  dr 
CEgypte  ; Antiq.  lib.  ii.  pi.  xii.)  in  commemoration,  pro- 
bably, of  the  victories  of  Sesostris.  “ On  the  7th  of  FJe»h  fmm 
February,  Mr.  Pearce  went  out  with  a party  of  the  IhiegMi- 
Lasta  soldiers  on  one  of  their  marauding  expeditions,  lca,*‘ 
and  in  the  course  of  the  day  they  gut  possession  of 
several  bead  of  cattle,  with  which,  towards  evening, 
they  made  the  best  of  their  way  back  to  the  camp. 

They  had  then  fasted  many  hours,  and  still  a consider- 
able distance  remained  for  them  to  travel.  Under  these 
circumstances,  u soldier  attached  to  the  parly  pro- 
posed * cutting  off  the  shuiadd'  from  one  of  the  cows 
they  were  driving  before  them,  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  their  hunger.  This  ‘term/  Mr.  Peurce  did  not  at 
first  understand,  but  he  was  not  long  left  in  doubt  upon 
the  subject,  for  the  others  having  assented,  they  laid 
hold  of  the  animal  by  the  horns,  threw  it’down,  and 
proceeded  without  further  ceremony  to  the  operation. 

This  consisted  in  cutting  out  two  pieces  of  flesh  from 
the  buttock,  near  the  tail,  w hich  together,  Mr.  Pearce 
MipjMjsed,  might  weigh  uImhiI  a pound  ; the  pieces  cut 
out  being  called  ‘ thuladd,*  and  composing,  as  far  as  I 
could  ascertain,  soys  Mr.  Salt,*  part  of  the  two  ' glutei 
mcmmi/or  * larger  muscles  of  the  thigh.’  As  soon  as  they 
had  taken  these  away,  they  sewed  up  the  wounds,  plas- 
tered them  over  with  cow-dung,  and  drove  the  animal 
forwards,  while  they  divided  among  their  party  the  still 
reeking  steaks.  They  wanted  Mr.  Pearce  to  partake  of 
this  meat,  raw  us  it  came  from  the  cow ; but  he  was 
too  much  disgusted  with  the  scene  to  comply  with 
their  offer ; though  he  declared  that  he  was  so  hungry 
at  the  time,  that  he  could  without  remorse  have 
eaten  raw  flesh,  had  cite  animal  been  killed  in  the 
ordinary  way ; a practice  which,  I may  here  observe, 
he  never  could  before  be  induced  to  adopt,  notwith- 
standing its  being  general  throughout  the  Country. 

The  animal,  after  this  barbarous  operation,  walked 
somewhat  lame,  but,  nevertheless,  managed  to  reach 
the  camp  without  any  apparent  injury,  and  imme- 
diately after  their  arrival,  it  was  killed  by  the  Worari 
(foragers)  and  consumed  for  their  supper.  This 
practice  of  cutting  out  the  nhulada  in  cases  of  ex- 
treme necessity,  is  said  very  rarely  to  occur ; but  the 
fact  of  its  being  occasionally  adopted  was  certainly 
placed  beyond  all  doubt,  by  the  testimony  of  many 
persons,  who  declared  that  they  had  likewise  witnessed 
it,  particularly  among  the  Lasta  troops."  (Salt,  294- 
296.)  This,  however,  is  a very  different  thing  from  the 
brutal  practice  of  cutting  up  the  beast  piecemeal  at  the 
door  of  the  chamber  in  which  the  feast  is  held  ; (Bruce, 
iv.  483.  485.)  " a practice,”  adds  Mr.  Salt,  (p.  297.) 

“never  witnessed  by  inyself,  nor  ever  heard  of  hy  Mr. 

Pearce  or  any  other  person  with  whom  I conversed; 
amt  the  R&s,  Kusimuj  Yasha,  Duller  Esther,  and  many 
other  very  respectable  men,  who  had  spent  the  greater 
part  of  their  lives  at  Gondar,  solemnly  assured  me  that 
no  such  inhuman  custom  had  ever  come  under  their 
observation.  They  all,  indeed,  asserted  that  it  wu 
impossible,  and  as  a proof  of  it  remarked,  that  it 
would  be  flying  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  as  the  person  who 
kills  the  aiiimul  invariably  sharpens  his  knife  for  the 
occasion,  and  nearly  dissevers  the  head  from  the  body, 
pronouncing  the  invocation,  Uism  Ab,  tea  /Fried,  tia 

* >A in  Amhuic,  *:gnifir»  tbe  hip  or  thigh. 
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ftABK'H.  Men fu»  Krdus,  (in  the  name  of  the  Father.  Son,  and 
' Holy  Ghost.)  which  givt?*  a kind  of  Religious  sanctity  to 
the  act.”  (Salt,  p.  297.)  The  complete  agreement 
between  this  account  and  that  given  by  Abram  the 
Abyssinian,  examined  by  Sir  William  Jones  at  Calcutta, 
in  1784,  (Lord  Teignmouth's  Life  of  Sir  9V.  Jones, 
p.  215,)  is  as  striking,  as  its  disagreement  with  the  dis- 
gusting atid  extravagant  narration  of  Bruce  is  remark- 
able. **  The  country  people,  and  soldiery**  said  Abram, 
(At.  Ret.  i.  384.)  "make  no  scruple  of  drinking  the 
blood,  and  eating  the  raw  flesh  of  an  ox,  which  they 
cut  without  caring  whether  he  is  dead  or  alive;  this 
savage  diet  is,  however,  by  no  means  general  * One 
part  o f this  passage  may.  indeed,  appear  at  variance 
with  the  accounts  given  to  Mr,  Salt ; but  that  discord- 
ance is  removed  when  we  observe  that  he  is  speaking  of 
the  ordinary  practice  of  the  Abyssinians,  when  he  says 
they  think  it  impious  to  eat  the  flesh  of  a beast  not  pre- 
viously slaughtered : while  Abram’s  account  applies  only 
to  the  occasional  and  extraordinary  practices  of  the 
soldiery  and  savage  peasantry. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  so  much  nutional  and 
personal  feeling  has  lieen  suffered  to  warp  the  judgment 
of  those  who  have  discussed  the  merits  of  Bruce.  Had 
his  advocates  gone  candidly  to  work,  and  compared  his 
account  of  the  source  of  the  Nile  with  that  given  by  the 
Portuguese  Missionaries,  they  would  have  discovered 
that  he  either  never  saw  the  passage  cited  from  Pm  by 
Kircher,  or  purposely  misrepresented  its  contents  :* — u 
dilemma  little  favourable  to  his  regard  for  Truth.  The 
laudable  diligence  of  his  last  editor  has  enabled  the  reader 
to  distinguish,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  between  what  is 
true  and  apocryphal  in  his  Narrative:  but  it  appears 
that,  besides  relying  too  much  on  his  memory,  he  made 
no  scruple  to  embellish , when  it  suited  bis  purpose. 
Of  exaggeration  on  many  occasions,  and  something  like 
deliberate  falsehood  on  some,  it  is  almost  as  impossible 
to  acquit  him,  as  it  is  to  overlook  his  arrogant  pre- 
tensions to  superior  knowledge  with  regard  to  subjects 
of  which  he  was  really  ignorant. 

Manner*.  Besides  their  difference  of  position,  the  people  of 
Anhiii  and  Tigre  are  distinguished  by  a different  de- 
gree of  cultivation  and  polish.  Mr.  Salt  (p.  332)  found 
the  Prince  Kasimaj  Ynsus  much  more  accomplished, 
and  his  companions  more  careful  in  their  dress  and 
polite  in  their  manners,  than  the  Chiefs  in  Tigr6  ; but 
he  had  reason  to  believe  the  AmhArii  women  to  be  more 
dissolute.  The  habits  and  etiquette  of  these  barbarous 
Courts,  in  many  respects,  resemble  those  of  Europe  in 
the  dark  Ages.  The  IlAs  Weied  SfclAsfe  had  a regular 
jester,  " one  of  the  cleverest  mimics,'*  says  Mr.  Salt,  (p. 
372,)  “ I have  ever  seen  and  his  causing  himself  to  be 
carried  on  a man’s  back  up  to  his  master's  seat,  when 
forbidden  to  set  his  foot  on  the  carpet  beneath  him,  is 
quite  in  the  style  of  the  jests  played  off  by  some  of  our 

Sporti.  Court-fools  of  old.  AVrwr,  a game  exactly  similar  to 
" Bandy,*'  is  the  favourite  sport  of  the  lower  orders,  and, 
as  among  ourselves,  often  ends  in  blows : but  serious 
accidents  seldom  occur ; in  one  instance,  however,  Mr. 

fainting.  Pearce  witnessed  the  loss  of  several  lives.  Among  the 
Arts  practised  in  llabesh.  Painting  must  lie  noticed. 
As  the  churches  are  filled  with  pictures  of  Saints,  and 
he  Chiefs  delight  in  ornamenting  their  apartments  with 

• This  i*  clsj*rir  pointed  out  by  Hartmann  in  hi*  ocrrllcnt  edition 
of  Idrid'a  Africa,  Ip.  13,)  and  hid  been  ascertained,  in  the  <>me  way, 

by  the  writer  of  tlie*e  remark*,  long  before  he  aaw  I Urtmuin’a  book. 


such  decorations.  Painters  are  always  in  request.  Mr.  HA  RUSH. 
Salt  has  given  u plate  from  one  of  the  best  productions 
of  the  chief  Painter  to  the  Has.  It  represents  a battle 
between  two  Ilabeshis  and  a tiftllA,  whose  companions 
are  in  the  back  ground,  retreating.  These  men  arc  re- 
presented lull-faced,  with  enormous  eyes ; a face  in 
profile  being,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Salt,  the  peculiar 
distinction  of  a Jew,  according  to  the  Habeshi  notions. 

The  artist  began  by  drawing  his  outline  with  charcoal, 
and  finished  by  laying  on,  in  large,  inharmonious 
musses,  coarse  colours,  brought  from  Cairo.  Of  Me-  Me-Jic.ne. 
dieine  the  Abyssinia  tvs,  as  appears  from  Bruce,  know 
nothing ; but,  being  very  superstitious,  they  have  great 
faith  in  exorcisms,  and  when  a man  is  seized  with  the 
fever  called  Tigni-ter,  they  set  before  him  all  the  glit- 
tering ornaments  and  fine  clothes  they  can  get  together, 
making,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  horrible  din  with 
shouts,  drums,  and  trumpets,  in  order  4‘  to  drive 
away  the  devil when  the  signs  of  death  appear, 
they  commence  a lugubrious  howl,  tear  their  hair, 
scratch  their  faces,  scream,  sob,  ami  roll  on  the  ground 
in  real  or  pretended  agony.  The  corpse  is  immediately  ®«ri«k 
washed,  fumigated,  and  sewed  up  in  one  of  the  deceased's 
wrappers ; after  which  the  friends  and  relations  carry  it 
on  their  shoulders  to  the  grave,  the  priests  reciting  the 
ap|Hiiu(ed  prayers  during  the  interment.  On  the  same 
or  following  day  the  tezkur,  or  “commemorative  feast,**  Towar. 
is  kept.  A figure  of  the  deceased,  dressed  in  his  beat 
clothes,  and  mounted  on  his  best  mule,  followed  by  all 
his  stud  richly  caparisoned,  is  paraded  through  the 
town,  and  women,  hind  as  mourners,  follow  in  pro- 
cession, uttering  shrieks  and  lamentations,  and  crying 
out.  “ Why  did  you  leave  us,  hud  you  not  plenty  of  land 
and  houses,  wives  and  children  r &c.  At  the  grave, 
screams,  shouts,  and  yells  of  every  kind  are  heightened 
by  “ Hallelujahs"  from  the  priests,  which,  as  Mr.  Salt 
(p.  428)  says,  (aptly  applying  the  words  of  Milton,) 

“embowel  with  outrageous  noise  the  air.”  On  the 
return  of  the  mourners  to  the  house  of  the  deceased, 
cuttle  are  slaughtered,  maiz  and  sow  a served  out, 
feasting  becomes  the  order  of  the  day,  and  drunken- 
ness its  consequence  at  night.  These  funeral-feasts 
arc  repeated,  at  intervals,  for  a whole  year,  and  all  the 
relations  vie  with  each  other  in  their  frequeucy  and 
magnificence.  They  are,  however,  disapproved  of  by 
90inc  of  the  higher  classes, 

Axum,  (spelt  by  the  Abyssinians  and  Arabs,  Ak-  Arum 
sum,)  the  Axuinis,  Auxumis.  or  Axomis  of  the  Greeks, 
is  about  12  miles  nearly  due  West  of  Adowa,  and,  there- 
fore, in  14*  I T North,  and  38°  45'  East.  It  is  agree- 
ably situated  in  a corner  of  the  plain  sheltered  by  the 
adjacent  hills.  A small  unomnmented  obelisk  at  the 
foot  of  a hill,  on  which  the  Monastery  of  Abba  Pan- 
talemi  stands,  is  the  first  object  which  attracts  notice 
on  approaching  the  Town ; for  no  houses  arc  seen  till 
the  traveller  has  passed  between  that  obelisk  and  a large 
square  stone  opposite  to  it,  bearing  a long  Greek  in- 
scription. The  church  and  great  obelisk  which  have 
been  delineated  both  by  Bruce  and  Salt,  soon  afterwards 
open  upon  the  view,  close  to  an  immense  daro  tree. 

Several  other  obelisks  are  lying  upon  the  ground 
broken,  not  far  from  the  principal  one  yet  standing, 
which,  to  a very  bold  relief,  unites  such  lightness  and 
elegance,  as  render  it  one  of  the  most  perfect  structures 
of  its  kind.  As  the  decorations  of  these  monuments  are 
strictly  Grecian,  they  cannot  be  older  than  the  Age  of  the 
Ptolemies ; but  they  are  ascribed  by  tradition,  to  that  of 
K 2 
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HABESH.  Afzanas  who  lived  600  years  later.  The  style  ill  which 
•*  they  are  executed,  renders  it  most  probable  that  they 
belong  to  the  earlier  period.  Thu  church,  which  la 
very  ancient,  had  three  vestibules  or  enclosures  before 
its  entrance,  and  in  the  centre  of  one  of  them,  there  is  a 
large  block  of  granite,  having  beneuth  it  another  of  the 
same  stone  (not  freestone)  us  a fool-stool ; tile  latter 
bears  a short,  mutilated  inscription,  evidently  in  the 
Ethinpic  character,  as  appears  from  the  transcript  of 
Messrs.  Salt  and  Stuart.  This,  Mr.  Bruce,  either  from  a 
strange  error  at  the  time,  or  an  incautious  reliance  on 
his  memory,  converts  into  a Greek  Inscription  in  honour 
of  “ Ptolemy  Euergetes  and  laughs  at  Ponce  t,  who 
never  mentions  the  stone,  (Salt,  p.  408,)  for  imagining 
BA2IAEU2  (which  Bruce  says  is  engraved  upon  it) 
Avumitic  to  mean  Basil.  But  the  most  curious  of  these  monu- 
tn.crip.  meiits  is  the  stone,  already  mentioned  as  being  opposite 
turn*.  the  obelisk  at  the  entrance  of  the  Town.  It  records  the 
conquest  of  the  Bugaltir  l>y  Swazanas  and  Adrphas, 
brothers  of  Afzanas,  King  of  the  Axotnites,  (ASOMI- 
TON.)  llomerites,  (OMHP1TGN,)  Ratdan,  (PAEIAAN.) 
.Ethiopians.  Subteans.  (SAB  AEITQN,)  Sileu,  (CIAEH,*) 
Tiamo.t  (TIAMQ.)  Bugaltie,*  (BOYTAEITON,)  and 
Cleos.§  (KAEOY.)  These  brothers  of  Ai'zanas  arc  evi- 
dently the  Ai’zanas  and  Sazanus,  Kings  of  the  Axumites, 
to  whom  the  Emperor  Constantius  addressed  the  Epis- 
tle, cited  in  the  Apology  of  St  Athanasius,  (p.  542.) 
It  was  in  their  reign,  about  a.  d.  330.  (Ludolf.  Comment, 
in  Hist.  Mth.  tii.  2.  7.  p.  2b2.)  that  the  .Ethiopians  were 
converted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Frumentius : but  as 
their  brother  Ai'zanas  calls  himself  in  this  Inscription, 
'*  Son  of  the  invincible  God  Mars,*1  and  concludes  by 
saying  that  “ from  gratitude  to  the  invincible  Mans  who 
begat  him,  he  hud  erected  one  golden,  one  silver,  and 
three  brazen  statues  of  him  : — May  he  be  propitious  !” 

( YI1EPABEYXAPICTIACTOY  EMETEX MCANTOCA- 
XIKHTOYAPEQCAXEOHKAAYTlJANAP!ANTAXP>C- 
OY  NAK<APrYPAIONENAK<XAAKOYCrElIArAOG)  it 
is  manifest  that  lie  was  not  a Christian.  This  In- 
scription, consequently,  was  made  a short  time  prior 
to  the  conversion  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  can  hurdly  be 
dated  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  I Vlh  century,  ns 
might  equally  be  inferred  from  its  orthography,  and  the 
form  of  its  letters.  It  also  throws  light  upon  another 
curious  Inscription,  long  known,  but  not,  till  Mr.  Salt 
published  this,  well  understood  The  learned  reader 
will  immediately  recollect  the  stone  copied  by  Costnas 
Indicopleustes,  ( Cosmographia  Chruliana,  in  Mont- 
faucon's  Nova  Collrvtio  Pal  rum , tom.  ii.f  and  Fabricii, 
HibUolh.  Grtrca,  lib.  vi.)  in  the  Vlth  century,  on  which 
there  arc,  in  reality,  two  Inscriptions;  one  in  honour  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  I.,  (Letrnnne,  RtdUrcke*,  p.  7,)  and 
a second,  the  beginning  of  which  is  lost,  commemo- 
rating the  conquests  of  an  Ethiopian  Sovereign,  and 
dated  in  the  27th  year  of  his  reign.  That  Prince  calls 
himself  the  son  of  Mars,  and  mentions,  as  first  conquered 


• Zcill,  according  to  Mr.  Salt, 
t OrTxiamo,  mentioned  iu  the  Atlialilic  Inscription  t!«o. 
i Hie  Boja,  {(/coyr.  AU.  i.  4 p.  18.)  as  the  same  writer  justly 
conjecture*. 

$ Tafuie,  according  t*»  Mr.  Salt,  who,  probably,  rpait  the  name 
TOKAEOT,  Tocasu  ; but  all  the  other  harbarou*  names  occurring  in 
this  Inscription  in  the  singular  uumber,  ha»c  the  article  pren«ed; 
the  original,  therefore,  had,  probably.  TOTKAEOT,  or  TOTKAEOT, 
e.  Clew,  or  Caeu.  'Phe  Taguie.  or  TakuC,  (Tagir,  or  Takii.)  of  Mr. 
Salt,  a.-e  the  lake  lUllanga  of  Hruce,  (vii.  93.)  and  Tiki  and  Hal- 
leogali  uf  Burckliardt,  (A’wiio,  387.) 


by  himself,  several  Countries,  named,  also,  as  the  con*  HABESII 
quests  of  A tzanas  on  the  Axumitic  atone.  Both  Inscrip* 
tions  also  have  the  same  peculiarities  of  style;  it  is  mani- 
fest, therefore,  that  they  belong  to  the  same  period,  and 
that  this  great  conqueror  was  no  other  than  Ai'zanas, 
who  is,  perhaps  the  El  Ameda  of  the  Abyssinian 
annals.  « 

**  Adovra,*  iu  14°  12*  30*  North,  end  39°  30'  East,  Allow* 

“ may  be  considered,”  says  Mr.  Salt,  (p.  424.)  *'  as  a 
place  of  great  importance ; its  houses,  which  are  all 
conical,  are  regularly  disposed  In  streets  or  alleys  inter- 
spersed with  wanzi  trees.  ( Cordia  Abyuinia.)"  Its  popu- 
lation is  probably  more  than  8000 ; as  that  traveller 
counted  more  than  800  dwellings,  to  each  of  which  10 
inhabitants  may  be  allowed  on  a moderate  computation. 

It  is  the  great  mart  for  the  commerce  of  the  Country 
East  of  the  Takazze,  and  most  of  its  traders  arc  Mo- 
hammedans. Cloths,  coarse  Bnd  fine,  are  its  principal 
manufactures,  which  work  up  a great  deal  of  cotton 
brought  from  the  low  lands,  near  the  Takazze,  or  im- 
ported at  Musawwah  ; the  former  being  the  best.  Lead, 
tin.  copper,  gold-foil,  Persian  carpets,  raw  silk,  velvets, 

French  cloths,  coloured  leather  from  Egypt,  Venetian 
beads,  glass-ware,  and  trinkets  of  various  kinds,  pass 
through  Adowa  to  Gdndar.  Ivory  from  Walk&yit  and 
Sir**,  gold  from  various  parts  of  the  interior,  and  about 
1000  slaves  every  year,  are  the  returns  sent  down  to  the 
coasts. 

At  Axum  and  at  Yiha,  in  the  ruins  of  the  Monastery  Ancient 
of  Abi  Asfd,  Mr.  Salt  found  some  ancient  Inscrip*  ck*r»cl*r*- 
tions  in  the  Ethiopic  character,  remarkable  on  account 
of  two  letters,  the  equivalents  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
find  in  the  alphabet  now  used.*  The  resemblance  of 
the  rest  to  those  actually  in  use,  is  remarkable,  and 
renders  it  the  more  desirable  that  their  age  should 
be  ascertained.  They  do  not  at  first  sight  appear  to 
have  any  affinity  with  the  characters  found  by  M.  Cail- 
liaud  in  the  ruins  of  Merou,  (pi.  v.  tom.  iii.)  though  a 
further  examination  will  hardly  leave  any  doubt  that 
both  are  radically  the  same. 


Carpets  of  an  inferior  quality  are  manufactured  in  Mann* 
Samun.  Axum  is  celebrated  for  its  parchment ; the 
bitda,  or  smiths,  are  found  every  where,  and  universally 
believed  to  be  in  the  habit  of  assuming  the  form  of 
hytettas  by  night,  for  the  purpose  of  preying  upon  the 
first  carcass  of  man  or  beast  they  may  happen  to  find: 
a tenet  of  the  popular  creed  often  mentioned  by  the 
Greek  and  Homan  writers.  The  most  finished  chain* 
are  said  to  be  made  by  the  Southern  GallA. 

Of  that  people  an  account  has  been  already  given.  The  Tn»w 
Shangullas,  or,  more  properly,  Shenkelks,  the  Northern  Sbaimalle*. 
and  Western  borderers  on  Habesh,  are  complete  Negroes, 
with  flat  noses  and  thick  lips,  und  are  in  the  lowest  statu 
of  civilization.  (Ludolf.i.  14.52.)  They  make  themselves 
huts  by  cutting  and  bending  down  the  branches  of  trees, 
according  to  Mr.  Bruce,  (iv.  29.)  and  correspond  in 
habit,  manners,  and  position  with  the  wild  Tribes 
called  Hoot,  Elephant,  Locust,  and  Ostrich  raters 
( Rhizophagi , Klephantophagi , Acridophagi , and  Stru- 
thiophagi)  by  the  Greeks,  t By  the  Abyssinian  a they 
are  annually  hunted  down  to  recruit  their  supply  of 
slaves.  The  Habeshis,  or  “collected  Tribes’* themselves.  Habsabw. 


• They  l*ar  some  resemblance  to  Tilt  and  T*adai ; but  the  former 
may,  possibly,  br  an  ancient  form  of  Tsappa. 

t II  Mr.  Bmce'*  account  ran  be  trusted,  the  rr**mblance  between 
the  ancieot  and  m.'dern  JtAizvf.Aag i,  be.  ia  complete. 
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HABESH.  arc  the  AmharA,  Damdt,  and  Cherech  Agatis,  Gafat, 
v^— v-^*'  GAllA,  Falasha,  and  Getz.  Of  these,  the  Ge"z  arc  the 
G«-ul  descendants  of  some  Arabian  Tribe  who  must  Have 
crossed  over  from  the  Eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea 
at  a very  early  period,  as  the  near  affinity  of  their  lan- 
guage to  the  Arabic  clearly  shows.  The  Ethiopic,  or 
Language*,  language  of  the  Getz,  has  long  ceased  to  be  spoken  ; but 
the  Tigre,  which  is  the  vernacular  dialect  of  the  Coun- 
try to  the  East  of  the  Takazze,  is  a daughter  of  the 
A^thiopic,  strongly  resembling  its  mother.  The  Am- 
haric,  which  has  supplanted  the  Ethiopic  in  the  Coun- 
tries West  of  ihut  River,  is  a genuine  African  language, 
and  has  no  affinity  in  its  elements  and  structure  with 
any  known  Asiatic  language.  Compared  with  each 
other,  the  Amharic  und  Gufat,  the  Falasha  and 
Cheretz  Aguu,  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  families. 
The  Agau  and  GAllA  are  distinct  languages.  As  many 
words  in  all  the  languages  spoken  in  Abyssinia  are 
borrowed  from  the  old  Ethiopic,  it  is  difficult  to  draw 
from  mere  vocabularies  any  positive  conclusion  as  to 
Fataha  their  mutual  relations.  The  Falasha  arc  Jews,  whose 
'ew*.  ancestors,  according  to  their  traditions,  came  from 
Jerusalem  with  Menilek,  son  of  Solomon  and  the 
Queen  of  Sheba.  Being  principally  brick  and  tile 
makers  they  first  settled  in  the  low  country  near  the 
Lake  of  Dembea,  where  there  it  plenty  of  clay.  They 
arc  governed  by  their  own  King,  whom  they  believe  to 
be  a lineal  descendant  of  Solomon,  and  who  is  always 
called  Gideon,  his  Queen  being  named  Judith.  They 
were  subsequently  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  almost 
inaccessible  heights  of  Samen  ; and  there  they  still 
maintained  themselves,  as  tributaries  to  the  King  of 
Abyssinia,  when  Mr.  Bruce  was  in  the  Country.  He 
was  told  that  they  have  no  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in 
Hebrew,  nor  any  knowledge  of  that  language.  The 
Gafat  Gafut  and  Agau  nations  are,  and  ever  were.  Pagans. 
Aguws.  The  Damdt  Agatis  speak  a language  entirely  different 
from  that  of  the  Cherech  Agadg ; so  that,  though  hear- 
ing the  same  name  among  the  Abyssinian*,  they  do 
not  really  belong  to  the  same  natiou.  According  to 
Mr.  Rmce  (ii.  326.)  they  are  Troglodytes,  inhabiting 
caverns.  On  the  Eastern  side  of  Habesh,  the  Shlbos, 
Hazortns,  and  Diimhoetas,*  whoscNorthern  neighbours 
are  the  Hallcnkahs,  (Haltangas  of  Bruce,)  occupy  the 
ancient  Kingdom  of  Dunkali,  and  are  therefore  DanA- 
kil.  From  the  borders  of  Egypt  to  the  Northern  con- 
fines of  Dankali,  the  BishAriyeh  language,  of  which 
the  IladArib,  or  Haderebeh,  and  Bojah,  according  to 
Bruce,  (vii.  91.  8vo.  cd.)  are  dialects,  prevails;  but 
the  Bojah  and  Takue,  (TAkawi,)  given  by  Salt,  differ 
entirely  from  the  Boja  of  Bruce.  The  DanAkil  speak 
nearly  the  same  language  as  the  AdAyil,  or  natives  of 
Adel,  while  in  the  interior  a dialect  of  the  Ge-z  is 
used  in  Tigvw  and  llarar;  but  the  SomAlis,  their 
Southern  neighbours,  do  not  seem  allied  to  them  by 
blood. 

Prrteni  “ The  present  state  of  Abyssinia,*  says  Mr.  Salt, 

«uie.  (p.  485,)  44  muy  with  justice  be  compared  to  that  of 
England  previously  to  the  time  of  Alfred  ; the  govern- 
ment of  the  Country  being  formed  on  the  model  of  a 
complete  feudal  system.  The  constant  disputes  on  the 
borders,  the  dissensions  among  the  several  Chiefs,  the 

• Tbe  uncertainty  of  our  common  orthography  reader*  it  tinpoa- 
tible  lowy  whether  this  people  are  called  Damliuetas,  «>r  DamliuLa*, 
Daoihw^u*,  or  Dumbucu*  ; for  Nr.  Salt  sometimes  gate  the  Italian 
*oun<U  to  the  rowel*,  u id  tAiitn,  which,  spelt  in  (be  common  way, 
would  be  iAoom. 


usurpation  of  power  by  a few  of  the  more  considerable  HABESH. 
of  the  Nobles,  the  degraded  condition  of  the  Sovereign,  v-«— v— s 
and  the  frequent  incursions  of  a barbarous  enemy,  too 
strongly  bear  out  the  comparison  ; though  1 fear  that 
the  result  of  the  struggle  in  which  Abyssinia  has  for  so 
long  a time  been  engaged,  is  not  likely  to  terminate  ill 
so  favourable  a manner  as  that  which  ensued  in  our 
own  Country."  Habesh  muy  be  considered  as  actually 
divided  into  three  independent  States.  I.  AtnhArA  and 
Tigr*!  are  separated  by  the  river  Takazze  and  the  lolly 
mountains  of  Samen.  11.  The  Provinces  of  SbdA  and  Ifat 
have  been  severed  from  the  rest  by  the  Gallas.  III. 

Tigri*  is  governed  by  a Chief  styled  the  RAs,  (Head.) 
nominally  a subject,  but  really  independent  of  tbe  King, 
who  resides  at  Gdndar,  and  is  entirely  at  the  disposal  of 
some  powerful  Noble. 

I.  Tigre  is  hounded  by  the  Bckla,  Bojah,  the  TA- 
kawi,  and  wild  ShangalA  on  the  North ; by  the  moun- 
tains of  Samtn  on  the  West ; by  the  Galla,  D<5bA, 
and  DanAkil  on  the  South  and  East.  It  has  ten  Dis- 
tricts or  Subdivisions,  of  which  (I.)  the  central  one  is 
Tigre  Proper,  intersected  by  a range  of  Ugh  mountains,  Tigrc. 
and  abounding  in  strong  positions ; to  the  East  is  (2.) 

A game,  rich  and  fertile,  on  an  elevated  level,  separated 
from  the  Salt  plain  near  the  coast,  by  the  mountains 
stretching  from  ScnAfe  to  Taranta.  It  has  eight  sub- 
divisions. (git lias.)  To  the  North  of  AgamA  is  (3.) 

Inderta , a large  and  mountainous  District,  the  Capital 
of  which  is  Antdlo.  It  has  14  gultas,  some  of  which 
are  occasionally  considered  as  separate  Provinces.  (4.) 
fVojerdl,  or  WozhrAt,  to  the  South  of  Enderta,  is  a 
long  strip  of  wild  country  abounding  in  elephants, 
rhinoceroses,  beasts  of  prey,  and  game:  where  the  rains 
are  said  to  be  less  periodical  than  in  the  neighbouring 
tracts,  (5.)  IVbjUa  is  a small  and  low  District  to  the  Weib. 
South  and  East  of  WozhrAt,  where  the  GAIlA  have 
mixed  with  the  Habesh  is,  and  embraced  Christianity.  I n 
this  Country  there  are  several  lukes,  the  largest  of  which 
is  called  Ashangi.  To  the  South  and  West  is  the 
rugged  mountainous  Province  of  (6.)  Lastei,  the  South-  Lasu. 
ern  part  of  which  is  the  BugnA  of  Gregory  (Ludolf, 

Hitt.  JF.lh.  i.  3.  15.)  and  the  Portuguese.  (7.)  Bord  and 
(8.)  Seined  are  in  the  mountains  to  the  North  of  LA»tA ; 
and  (9.)  tf'dg,  together  with  (10.)  Gualiu,  are  inha- 
bited by  Christian  Agnus  between  the  mountains  and 
the  Takazzl;.  Further  North,  on  the  Eastern  bank  of 
the  same  river,  is  (11.)  Avergdle,  or  AbArgAltf,  also  Aver^Jt. 
inhabited  by  Agads,  whose  houses  are  built  in  the  form 
of  the  old  Egyptian  Temples.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Takazze  are  the  mountains  of  (12.)  Samen,  the  Samen. 
Abyssinian  Alps,  stretching  from  North  to  South  about 
80  miles.  Between  the  Northern  part  of  Samen  and 
Tigre  Proper  is  the  valuable  Province  of  (13.)  Temben,  Temben. 
subdivided  into  several  Shu  mats,  or  Districts.  Here 
again  plaited  locks  und  temple-shaped  houses  recall 
the  recollection  of  the  andent  Egyptian  and  .Ethio- 
pian sculptures.  (14.)  Shirt  (anciently  Sire)  is  above  shire. 
Temben,  and  West  of  Aksuin,  bordering  on  the  Takazze ; 
beyond  which  are  (15.)  fValdubba  and  (16.)  fFalkdyiti  WoWubba. 
the  former  abounding  in  meads  and  groves,  the  retreat  Walkaii. 
of  nominal  devotees,  whose  dress,  like  that  of  the 
Budd’hist  monks  in  Eastern  Asia,  is  yellow.  1 17.)  Hie 
K ingdotn  of  the  Bdhr-negash , or  Bdr-nagdshi,  (maritime  Baht? 
Chief,)  comprises  the  Districts  of  HarnAsett,  Kdk,  Sea 
Kude  Falishu.  (FelAshyAu.  i.  t.  Exiles.)  EgelA,  SerAwe, 

Mai  sella,  Diksun,  Halui,  TftamA,  Logo,  Rivai-Munoi, 

Gehase  and  ZewAn,  or  Upper  Bur,  (f.  e.  Defile,)  the 
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HABBSH.  ancient  road  from  Axum  to  Adulis,  which  art*  governed 
•'-» — 1 ■ either  by  Shunts,  KantibAs,  or  a Bahr-negash. 

Amhira.  H.  AmhArfi  contains  the  Provinces  of  1.  Begemder, 
2.  Menua,  3.  Belesan,  4.  Foggora,  5.  DembeyA,  6. 
Gherkin,  7.  KwurA,  $.  Chdgi,  9.  Muichn,  (idjhtn  or 
Gd/ham,  and  Damdt ; all  in  the  power  of  u Chief,  who 
was  originally  nothing  more  than  a Provincial  Governor, 
and  now  rules  without  control,  keeping  the  King  all 
but  prisoner,  without  troops  or  any  real  authority. 
Powussen,  the  Chief  of  AmhArA  in  Mr.  Bruce's  time, 
had  been  succeeded  by  Uuk*o,  when  Mr.  Salt  was  in 
Abyssinia;  but  in  1827,  the  most  powerful  Chief  was 
Selskse,  Governor  of  ShoA.  (Mm.  lisp.  1828,  p.  247.) 
The  principal  and  almost  only  passes  between  AmhArA 
and  Tigre,  art*  near  Lnmalmon  and  Inchctkaub. 

.Stun.  III.  ShdwA  and  Flat,  now  in  the  possession  of  the 

,UI-  GallA.  form  the  Southern  division  of  Habesh.  I 'fit, 

between  the  ninth  and  eleventh  parallels  of  North 
latitude,  is  the  mountainous  spine,  or  ridge,  which 
supplies  the  Up|»er  Nile  and  the  HawAsh.  It  sinks 
gradually  on  each  side  into  a kb! (a,  or  level,  watered 
by  the  various  affluents  of  those  rivers,  the  latter  of 
which  is  lost  in  the  sand,  or  drawn  off  in  canals  for 
the  purposes  of  irrigation,  40  or  50  miles  to  the 
South-West  of  Zeilab  Ankober,  Capital  of  Pfat,  is  the 
residence  of  the  Murd-azimajt  or  Chief.  Wtissen,  the 
reigning  Chief  in  1810,  was  grandson  of  Yusus,  who 
Shoa.  is  mentioned  by  Bruce.  ShtiwA,  on  a lower  level,  is 
tinned  for  its  valleys  abounding  in  rich  pasturage,  its 
large  Towns,  anti  numerous  Monasteries.  There  Mr. 
Salt  supposes  Abyssinian  literature  to  be  in  the  most 
flourishing  state ; and  there  likewise  the  customs  of 
the  ancient  .Ethiopians  are  best  preserved,  as  well  as 
their  language  best  understood,  lie  was  also  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  establishment  of  an  independent  power 
in  some  port  on  the  Southern  coast  of  the  Red  Se  i, 
is  the  only  effectual  plan  for  the  improvement  of 
Habesh.  An  opportunity  of  effecting  this  object  has 
now  presented  itself,  us  Mr.  Coffin,  who  was  led  by 
Mr.  Salt  under  the  protection  of  the  RAs  Weled  Sel&stf, 
in  1810,  has  lately  arrived  in  England,  (in  July,  1827,) 
commissioned  by  a successor  of  that  Chief  to  petition 
the  British  Government  to  occupy  Amllla  on  the  coast 
of  his  territory,  as  a port  by  which  the  commerce  of 
Abyssinia  may  find  an  outlet. 

Natural  Among  the  most  uncommon  animals  found  in 

history.  that  Country,  may  be  reckoned  the  gusela,  or  black 
Beau*.  leopard ; the  nuintillut,  or  wobo,  probably  an  unde- 
scribed  species ; the  nibrd  arrar,  nearly  allied  to  the 
common  lynx  ; nibnS  gulgul,  the  grey  lynx  ; chon  am* 
basa,  the  curacal ; akul-dimmo,  or  yedir  dimtnut,  the 
wild  cat  figured  by  Bruce,  vii.  pi.  xxx. ; turing  dim  mo, 
or  ankeso,  the  civet  cat ; wakharla,  or  kabharo,  a 
small  species  of  wolf;  wuggera,  or  tokela,  the  sea- 
fox,  ami  a great  variety  of  antelopes,  many  of  which 
will  be  illustrated  by  the  travels  of  Messrs.  Ehrenberg 
and  llernprich.  The  giha,  or  ashkdkd,  a kind  of  cavia, 
or  guinea-pig,  much  like  that  found  at  the  Cape;  the 
muntilA,  a grey  species  of  hare,  considered  as  unclean ; 
faunkus,  or  gwerdza,  an  undescribed  makis,  or  lemur, 
imperfectly  figured  by  Ludolf,  (i.  10.  38.)  are  also  rare. 
Bud,  There  arc  many  species  of  falcons  ; the  niser  werk,  or 
golden  eagle,  (Bruce,  pi.  xxxi.)  is  the  Gypaetus  of 
modern  Ornithologists.  Niser  tokur,  Falco  occipitalis, 
well  figured  by  Bruce,  (pi.  xxxii.)  is  much  more  rare. 
The  gudik-g.idik,  nearly  allied  to  the  Falco  laniarius , 
is  held  sacred  by  the  Abyssinians,  who  constantly  draw 


omens  from  it ; Mr.  Salt  supposes  it  may  be  the  HALiCSlI 
Sacred  Fuulcon  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Vultures  — * 
are  extremely  common,  and  the  largest  is  probably  a 
new  species.  The  rakhainah,  or  Vultur  perenopterus, 
coiled  Pharaoh's  fowl  in  Egypt,  is  seen  everywhere. 

The  feral  ahel'tAn  (Devil's  horse)  is  a large  species 
of  heron  noticed  by  Lobo.  Abba  gumbo,  or  erkAtn, 

(Bruce,  pi  xxxiv.)  is  common  in  Tigrtb  Bruce’s 
Abu  Hanes  (pi.  xxxv.)  is  a Numenius,  but  probably 
not  the  Ibis  of  the  Ancients,  though  nearly  resembling 
it.  (Cuvier  stir  VIbis , Annalcs  du  Musee,  iv.  116.) 

The  Egyptian  goose,  a duck  allied  to  the  Ana*  Lybica, 
and  the  derho  mai.  (water-fowl,)  a peculiar  kind  of  bit- 
tern, are  among  the  more  remarkable  aquatic  birds. 

The  most  rare  of  the  remaining  tribes  collected  by  Mr. 

Salt,  were  u new  species  of  burbot,  (bucco,)  an  un- 
described bee-eater,  (meropa ;)  the  rod-beaked  hoopoe, 

Upupa  erythrorhyncos ; Tunagra  rubirosiris,  an  uu- 
d escribed  species ; the  Muscicapa  Paradiii  and  Mtt- 
lata,  Paradise  and  altered  flycatcher,  respecting  the 
determination  of  which  Dr  Latham  was  doubtful. 

The  shining  thrush.  Tardus  nilrn*',  the  waTii,  or  Abys- 
sinian dove,  Colombo  Abyssinica,  figured  by  Bruee, 

(pi.  xxxviii.)  but  with  feet  too  large  ; — it  is  wild,  fre- 
quents the  daro  tree,  and  is  an  article  of  food ; — a nonde- 
script triiiga ; the  Cunoriu f Ehropstus , and  the  Erodia 
Amphilensis , (Salt,  pi.  xxxvii.)  resembling  the  Pon- 
dicherry heron,  ( Ardea  Pondiceriana.) 

Figures  of  many  of  the  Plants  have  been  given  with  ptan;«. 
more  or  less  fidelity  by  Bruce  ; viz.  the  SdssA,  ( Mirnota 
sassa  ;)  Erget-i-diinmo,  (Bloody  Erget,  or  Desmanthus 
divergent,  \Vi!deiiov.  Sp.  Plant.)  Mirnu*a  divergent ; 

Erget  el  kordn,  (Crown  Erget,)  the  many-flowered 
Mimosa,  (M.  Polyacanthos , Wildenov.  Hah  has  of 
Delille,  in  Flora  AZgypliaca  ;)  Enset,  (pi.  viii.)  pro- 
bably a species  of  Musa  ; Kolkwal,  (pi.  x.  xi.  Kelkwel, 
prohibited  ?)  a variety  of  the  Euphorbia  officinarnm  ; 

Rak,  (pi.  xii.)  Avicrnnia  Umentasa  ; Wanzi,  (Bruce, 
pi.  xvii.)  Cordia  A by  at  n tea  ; Sadu,  Rhamnnt  inc- 
hr  tans ; Kantuffa,  (Bruce,  pi.  xiv.)  Plerolobium  lace- 
rans  ; Gagwddi, (Bruce,  pi.  xv.  xvi.)  Protea  Abytsinica, 

Terminal  ia  cycloptera  ; FArek,  (Bruce,  pi.  xTi.)  Rauhi- 
nia  acuminata  ; Kwnrd,  (pi.  xix.)  Erythema  coralloden- 
dron;  Walkuffa,  (pi.  xx.)  Pentapeies  Phoenicia ; Wiigi- 
nds,  (pi.  xxi.)  Bnicea  ferruginea;  C’usso,  (pi.  xxii.  xxiii.) 
llagenia  Abytsinica  ; Poa  Abytsinica,  (pi.  Xliv.  Leoghe, 
not  Tef,  according  to  Mr.  Suit  in  Lord  Vulentia's 
7VoiWf,m-  215.)  Krihuha,  (pi.  xlvi.  xlvii.)  Dambusa 
arundinacca ; Anguah,  (pi.  xlviii.  xlix.)  Slerculia  Abys- 
sinica ; Ndk,  (pi.  lii.)  Polymnia  frondosa ; Anilfir, 

(pi.  liii.)  lluddleia  acuminata ; Kuntmcl,  (pi.  liv.) 

Mimusvps  Elcngi.  There  are  likewise  several  new*  or 
very  rare  species  among  those  brought  to  England  by 
Mr.  Salt,  but  he  has  unfortunately  omitted  the  vernacu- 
lar names,  so  that  though  he  has  increased  our  stock  of 
Botanical  knowledge,  he  has  not  thrown  any  fresh  light 
on  those  passages  in  his  own,  as  well  us  Bruce’s  volumes, 
wherein  the  native  names  only  are  mentioned. 

Salt’s  Travels  in  Abyssinia,  London,  1814,  4to. ; 

Bruce’s  Travels  to  discover  the  Source  of  the  Nile , 

2d  edit.  Edinburgh,  1804,  7 vola.  8vo. ; Ludolfi  llis- 
toria  A'llhinpica  Francof.  ad  Mamum,  1681,  fol.;  Lil- 
dolrt  Comment,  in  Hid.  jEthiop.  Francof.  ad  Mamum, 

1691,  fob;  Missionary  Register,  London,  V.  Y.  8vo,  ; 

Platt’s  Catalogue  of  Ethiopic  Biblical  MSS.  Londou, 

1823,  4 to. ; Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Nubia,  London, 

1819,  4 to. 
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HABILI.  HABILIMENTS,  Fr.  habiUement ; from  habillrr, 
MENTS.  iq  dress,  t0  clothe.  See  Habit.  As  the  Fr.  HabiUe- 

HABIT.  mmt'  . 

^ , *•  Appare),  clothing ; array,  attire  ; a sute  ol apparel ; 

also,  armour  or  harness.”  Cotgmve. 

The  whiche  furnysshynge  his  penile  with  *11  haby/mratys  of 
warre,  made  out  of  the  town*,  and  pyght  hit  fevlde  in  a playne  ioyn- 
yugr  vnto  it.  Fabyan,  A nno  1399. 

Hector  Boelius  saith,  that  after  this  agreement,  John  Comin 
brought  Ballot,  voyd  of  ail  kingly  habtiimaiU,  with  a white  rod  in  his 
hand,  to  the  English  cant  pc  at  Monlrn*. 

Speed.  EduxirJ  f.  book  is.  ch.  X.  sec.  30.  Amro  1297. 

I,  purposing  ta  lie  briefe,  will  omit  the  norall  habit*  of  kiugs  at 
their  coronation.  As  also  the  honourable  haoiJ/imenlt,  a*  roabes  of 
state,  parliament  roabes,  & c. 

Camden,  Remains.  AppartU,  p.  231. 

He  is  particularly  nice  in  his  habihmente  ; and  to  the  end  justice 
may  be  done  him  that  war,  constantly  employ*  the  same  artist  who 
mutes  attire  for  the  Qelghb'riog  prince*  and  "ladies  of  quality  at  Mr. 
Bowel's.  Guardian,  No.  92. 

The  drum,  the  fife,  the  habiliments  of  a aoltiier,  the  flag,  and  all 
the  pomp  and  parade  of  military  transactions,  contribute,  perhaps 
more  loan  any  sense  of  duty,  or  any  native  or  acquired  sentiments  of 
liras  cry,  to  lead  on  the  embattled  phalanx  even  to  the  cannon’s 


HA  BIT,  t>. 
Ha'bit,  n. 

IlAlilTABt'uTY, 

Ha'bitabi.k, 

Ha'bitahlkness, 

II  ./bit  AC  LE, 

Ha'bitancc, 

Ha'bitant, 

Habitation, 

Ha'bitator, 

Habi'tual, 

Habi'tually, 

Habi'tualness, 

Habi'tlate,  V. 


AW,  Essays,  No.  149. 

Fr.  habitcr ; It.  abitart ; Sp, 
habitar  ; Lat.  fuibitare . from  Hu- 
bert\ to  have  or  hold,  to  keep. 

To  habit  or  inhabit ; to  have 
or  keep  himself;  to  dwell,  to  re- 
side, to  remain  or  abide. 

Habited,  (in  Chapman,)  as  we 
now  use,  habituated , i.  e.  accus- 
tomed. used,  enured. 

Habit , n.  applied  to  the  mode 
or  maimer  of  haring  or  keeping  ; 
the  usual  or  customary  manner  ; 
and,  thus,  to  custom,  usage, 
j fashion;  the  custom,  usage,  or 


Habi  tcate,  p.  tusnion ; Uie  custom,  usage,  or 

Habi'tuate,  adj.  fashion,  oi  dress  ; dress. 
Ha'bitude.  J Habitude,  also  applied  to  the 
mode  or  manner,  slate  or  condition,  of  Ho  ting  or  keeping; 
the  relative  state  or  condition  ; the  remuon. 

A quetl  than  wild  he  take  of  monk?  bare  Jf  corounc, 

Hi*  nil te  he  can  forsake,  hi*  oedre  tete  alle  douse. 

ft.  flntiiiir,  p 172. 

In  whom  ala  be  ghc  bildid  logldrc  into  the  abtlude  of  God  in  the 
Hooli  Goost.  Wietif.  Effcsies , ch.  ii. 

And  it  iswriten  in  the  bok*  of  Sslmvs,  the  aldlanoa  of  hem  be 
maad  desert  and  be  there  uaoii  that  dwcllc  in  it. 

Id.  Dedit  of  the  Apatites,  ch.  i. 

It  ia  wrytlea  in  the  boke  of  Pul  me*  : hy*  habytuckm  be  vovde, 
and  no  man  be  dwellynge  therein.  Bible,  Anm  1331. 

In  many  place*  were  nightingales 
A l pea,  finches,  and  wodwalos 
That  in  her  swete  song  delitcn 
In  thilke  place*  as  they  habtlen. 

Chaucer.  Ramant  of  the  Note,  fol.  1 1 9. 
•Mine  bnrte  ehaungeth  neuer  the  mo 
For  none  habile,  in  which  I go. 

Id.  fb.  fol.  130. 

And  al»o  sett®  Uierto,  that  many  a nacioo  dyuer*  of  tongue  and  of 
maneTfi,  and  eke  of  reason  of  her  lining,  been  inhabited  m the  close 
uf  thilke  habitncle.  Id.  The  second  Bnfu  of  Boeciw* 

He  was  out  cast  of  manne*  compagoie. 

With  a* vc*  was  hi*  habitation ; 

And  ete  hey,  as  a beat,  in  wete  and  drie. 

U.  The  Monhet  Tale,  t.  12222. 

llappely  you  mav  come  to  the  citie  Siberia,  or  to  some  other  towne 
or  place  habited  »pon  or  necr  the  border  of  it. 

Hakluyt.  VoyuSe»,  SfC.  vol,  i.  p.  433.  A Tripartite  Commissnn. 


There  we  stood  in  our  habile  hare-footed,  and  bare-headrd,  and  were  H A BIT. 
a great  and  strange  spec  mile  in  their  eye*.  L 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  SfC.  vol.  i.  p.  109.  The  Tartars. 

Make,  in  purenesof  myndo  and  spirlte, vtsto  God  an  liolye  habitude 
vuspotled  from  all  aynnes.  and  voyde  of  lu'te*. 

Vdatl.  Ephesians,  eh.  ii. 

Therefore  lb*  trouth  ia,  that  the  hubituaH  belief  is  ia  the  childe, 
serve  belief*,  though  it  be  not  actuall  belmuog  and  thinking  vpon  the 
faith,  as  the  habitual!  reason  is  in  fhe  cliildc  eery  reason,  though  it  lie 
not  actuall  resuming*  and  making  of  sillogismea 
Sir  Thomas  More.  Confutation  of  Tyndale,  part  ii.  book  vil.  fol.  732. 

She  shall  be  habited,  a*  « becomes 
The  partner  of  yotir  lied. 

Shahspeare.  Winter's  Tale,  fol.  296. 

Or  is  it  Dian  habited  like  her. 

Who  hath  aba-  doned  her  holy  groves. 

To  see  the  geuerall  hunting  io  thi*  forreat  ? 

Id.  Tilut  Andronicut,  fol.  37. 

'Hie  goddess®  amilde  ; held  hard*  hi*  hand,  and  said, 

O y'are  a shrewd  one  ; and  So  habited 
In  taking  heed ; thou  knowst  not  whal  it  ia 
To  be  tnwary  j nor  vae  words  amisae. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  V. 

The  same  daie  the  King  created  the  Lord  Thomas,  Marques  Dorset, 
before  dinner,  and  so  in  the  AuAi/r  of  a Marque**  alwue  the  habile  of 
hit  knighthoode,  he  beganne  the  table  of  knights  in  Saint  Edward's 
chamber.  State.  Edvard  If',  Anno,  1473. 

AH  sin*  are  single  in  their  acting  ; and  a sinful  habit  differ*  from  a 
sinful  act,  but  ns  many  differ  from  one,  or  as  a year  from  an  hour; 
a vicious  hafot  is  but  one  *in  continued  or  repeated ; for  as  a sin 
grows  from  little  to  great,  so  it  passes  front  act  to  habit. 

Taylor.  On  Hr  pen  toner,  ch.  ir.  see.  2. 

For  such  vast  room  in  Nature  un  passes! 

By  living  untile,  desert  and  desolate. 

Onely  to  shine,  yet  scarce  to  contribute 
Each  orb  a gi  mp*  of  light,  conveyd  so  farr 
Down  to  thi*  habitable,  which  return®* 

Light  hack  to  them,  i*  obvious  to  dispute. 

Milton.  Paradne  hat,  book  *iiL  L 155. 

O Hercules  (quoth  he,)  what  a smalt  deal*  of  the  earth  is  our  par* 
tion  by  the  appointment  of  Nature,  aod  yet  sen  how  we  will  not  rest, 
but  covet  to  conquer  the  whole  world  that  is  habitable. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fob  225. 

What  art  thou,  man,  (if  man  at  all  thou  art,) 

That  heere  in  de*ert  hast  thin*  habit  an  me  ? 

And  these  rich  hcapes  of  wealth  doust  hide  apart 
From  the  world's  eye,  and  from  her  right  usance. 

Spenser.  Faerie  (forme,  book  ii.  can.  7. 

Those  argent  fields  more  likely  habitant t, 

Translated  tAints,  or  middle  spirits  hold 
Betwixt  th’  angelical  and  human  kind. 

Milton  Paradise  host,  book  lli.  I.  46U. 

O what  a mansion  have  those  vice*  got. 

Which  for  their  habitation  chose  out  thee  I 
Where  beauty's  veil  doth  cover  every  blot, 

And  all  things  turn  to  fair,  that  eye*  ran  sec. 

Shahspeare.  Sonnet  95. 

Tli*  longest  day  in  Cancer  is  longer  unto  u»,  then  that  in  Capricorn 
unto  the  Southern  habitator. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Errors,  book  vi.  ch.  X. 

Mean  while  in  Paradise  the  hellish  pair 
Too  soon  arriv'd,  Sin  (here  in  power  before, 

Odc«  actual,  now  ia  body,  and  to  dwell 
Habitual  habitant. 

Milton.  Paradise  last,  book  x.  L 588. 

Because  opinions  which  are  gotten  by  education,  and  in  length  of 
lime  are  made  habitual,  cannot  be  taken  away  by  force,  and  upon  (he 
sudden  ; they  must  therefore  be  lakcn  away  also  by  time  and  educa* 

Uon.  Hobbes,  lie  Carport  Politico,  part  iL  ch.  x. 

If  a man  sins  often  in  several  instanc  e*  it  is  a habit,  properly  so 
called ; for  although  the  instances  be  single,  yet  th*  disobedience  and 
disaffection  are  united  and  habitual.  When  a single  act  of  win  is 
done,  and  tbe  guilt  remain*,  not  rescinded  by  repentance,  that  act 
which  naturally  is  but  single,  yet  morally  is  habitant 

Taylor.  On  Rep  rat  once . cb.  iv. 
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HABIT.  Be  persuaded  therefore,  at  you  hare  renounced  it.  in  all  it*  pomp* 
— / and  vanities,  whrn  you  gave  up  your  naiue*  to  Christianity,  so  to  re- 

nourvee  it  likewise  in  your  livea;  habitually  at  all  times  by  sitting 
loose  from  it,  and  living  above  it. 

H>pkint.  Servuuss,  fol.  19, 


Names  being  supposed  to  ttamJ  perpetually  fur  the  same  ideaa,  and  HABIT 
the  tame  ideas  having  immutably  the  same  habitudes  one  to  another  ; — 

propoMt.ftn  concerning  any  abstract  idea*,  that  arc  once  true,  must  HABI.E. 

needs  be  eternal  varieties.  - — — 

Locke.  Of  Human  Vnderstandiny,  book  hr.  eh.  II.  sec.  14. 


As  the  merchants,  at  the  Isles  of  Zenle  and  Ophalnma,  t«!d  me 
(when  I wa*  there,)  it  «u  the  custom  if  our  English  dogs  {who  were 
habit  uotrrl  to  a colder  clime)  to  run  into  the  sea  in  the  heat  of  the 
summer,  and  lie  there  roost  part  of  the  day. 

Ihyby.  Of  Bathes,  cb.  xxxvi. 

So  for  all  his  temporary  forbearance,  upon  some  either  policy  or 
necessity,  the  habituate  sinner  hath  not  yet  given  over  hi*  habit. 
Ix-ave  him  to  himself,  give  hint  room  and  opportunity,  ami  he  will 
bold  no  longer.  Hammond.  Hurts,  vol.  IV  Senn  it  1 7 

Having  In  that  time  call’d  to  h»  memory  the  presence  of  Sir 
George  Villiers,  and  the  very  cloths  lie  used  to  wear,  in  which  at 
that  lime  he  seem'd  to  be  habited,  he  answer'd  him,  that  he  thought 
him  to  be  that  person. 

Clarendon.  History  of  the  Rebellion,  hook  i. 

The  Greeks  calt  the  contidenre  of  speaking  by  a peculiar  name, 
mifneiu  ; which  power  or  ability  in  man,  of  doing  any  thing,  when  it 
has  been  arquired  by  frequent  doing  the  same  thing.  t*  thst  idea  we 
name  A mbit;  when  it  is  forward,  and  ready  upon  every  occasion  to 
break  into  action,  we  call  it  diipusit^n. 

Locke.  On  Human  Understanding,  book  ii.  ch.  *x».  see.  10. 

No  Civil  broil*  have  since  his  death  arose, 

But  Faction  now  by  habit  doc*  obey  j 
And  wan  base  that  respect  for  bis  repose, 

As  winds  for  Halcyons  when  they  breed  at  sen. 

Dry dii*.  On  the  Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Ijook  round  the  habitable  world,  how  few 
Know  their  own  good  ; of,  knowing  it,  pursue. 

Id.  Juvmnl.  Satire  10. 

Of  how  iufanite  advantage  it  hath  been  to  those  two  or  three  last 
age*,  the  great  improvement  of  navigation  and  advancement  of  trade 
and  commerce  by  the  rendering  the  remotest  countries  easily  accessible, 
the  noble  discovery  of  the  vast  continent  of  the  New  World,  besides  a 
multitude  of  unknown  kingdoms  uud  islands  ; the  resolving  exjienmen- 
taUv  those  ancient  problems  of  the  spherical  nwindnes*  of  the  earth  ; 
of  the  being  of  Antipodes,  of  the  habit  ab/eness  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  and 
the  rendering  the  whola  terraqueous  globe  rircumiMvigable,  do  abun- 
dantly demonstrate.  Ray.  On  the  Creation,  part  i. 

And  an  admirable  provision  this  is  for  ibe  perpetuity  of  the  globe, 
tod  to  continue  the  Mate  and  habitability  thereof  throughout  all  ages 
which  would  otherwise  waste  and  decay,  or  run  into  the  most  irrepa- 
rable and  pernicious  disorders. 

Her  ham.  Astro-Theology , book  vi,  ch.  ii. 

While  we  to  Jove  select  the  holy  victim. 

Whom  aptcr  shall  we  ring,  than  Jove  himself, 

The  god  for  ever  great,  for  ever  king. 

Who  slew  the  earth-born  race,  and  measure*  right 
To  Heaven'*  great  habitants. 

Prior.  The first  Hymn  of  Callimachus. 

The  body  moulder*  into  dust,  and  is  utterly  uncapable  of  itself  to 
become  a tit  habitation  for  the  soul  again. 

•Sfi/A'jigjfeef.  Sermon  9.  vol.  iii. 

Our  indisposition  (of  devotion")  itself  is  criminal,  and,  as  signifying 
somewhat  habitual  or  settled,  is  worse  than  a single  omission  : it 
ought  therefore  to  be  corrected  and  cured, 

Harrow.  Sermon  7.  ml  L 

Their  hearts  and  affections  are  habitually  fist  upon  thing*  here 
below  ; and  therefore  they  will  not  attend  to  the  force  of  any  argu- 
ment, that  would  raise  their  affection*  to  things  above. 

Clarke.  On  the  Attributes,  p.  449, 

But  true  perfection,  and  that  which  is  possible  and  oeeeseary  for  us 
to  attain,  consists,  a«  has  been  shown,  in  these  three  things  io  the 
uprightness  the  universality,  and  habitualness  of  our  obedience. 

Id.  Sermon  5.  vol  is. 

Under  a righteous  and  holy  govemour,  who  can  never  possibly  be 
reconciled  to  wickedness,  it  » neither  reasonable  nor  possible  that 
men  should  be  saved,  who  have  never  had  any  regard  to  truth  and 
right,  nor  habituated  themselves  to  the  practice  of  any  virtue. 

Id.  Sermon  5.  vol.  viii. 


Connivance,  to  improve  the  plan. 

Habited  like  a juryman. 

Churchill.  The  Ghost,  book  iv. 

If  we  are  in  ao  great  a degree  passive  under  our  habits,  where,  il  is 
asked,  t*  the  exercise  of  virtue,  the  guilt  of  s ice,  or  any  use  of  moral 
and  religious  knowledge.  I Master,  in  the  forming  and  contracting 
of  them  habits.  Fairy.  I'hii-avp'.y,  nil.  i.  book  i.  ell  vii. 


We  know  that,  after  a certain  period,  polytheism  and  idolatry  pic- 
vsilfd.  through  tlie  greater  pari  of  the  habitable  globe. 

Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  vol.  iv.  p.  64.  Or  the  Jewish  Dispensation. 

Thee  Lvcia  and  Mmonia,  thee,  great  pow’r, 

The  West  Miletus'  habitants  s tore. 

But  thy  lov’d  haunt  it  aea-^irt  Delos'  shore. 

Uoyd.  Hymn  to  Apollo. 

It  (anon)  is  an  offence  again*!  that  right  of  habitation,  which  is 
acquired  by  the  law  of  nature  as  well  a«  by  the  law*  of  soc  iety. 

ll/achstone.  Commentaries,  book  iv.  cb.  ivi. 


A slate  of  happiness  is  not  tn  be  expected  by  those,  who  reserve  to 
themselves  the  habitual  practice  of  any  one  sin,  or  neglect  of  one 
known  duty.  Palsy,  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  book  i.  ch.  vii. 

The  plump  convivial  parson  often  bears 
The  uugi«icrial  sword  in  vain,  and  lays 
His  rev 'rcr.cc  ami  bis  worship  both  to  rest 
On  the  same  cushion  of  habitual  sloth 

Cosoper.  The  Task,  book  iv. 

And  although  from  the  text  we  may  collect,  that  any  one  vice, 
habitually  indulged,  will  as  effectually  exclude  us  from  reward,  and 
subject  us  to  punishment,  as  if  we  had  been  guilty  of  every  vice ; yet 
the  degrees  u(  that  punishment  will  be  exactly  proportioned  to  ihe 
number  and  the  magnitude  of  the  riot  we  have  committed. 

Pofieus.  Sermon  15.  vol.  i. 

The  mind  long  habituated  to  a lethargic  and  quiescent  state,  ia 
unwilling  to  wake  to  the  tod  of  Blinking  ; ami  trvough  she  miv  some- 
times be  disturbed  by  the  obtrusion  of  new  ideas,  shrinks  b -ck  attain 
lo  ignorance  and  ns*L  Johnson.  The  Rambler,  No,  103 


In  the  Antigone,  it  (the  chorus]  is  composed  of  old  courtier*, 
devoted,  by  an  habitude  at  slavery,  to  the  will  of  a master,  atncmblcd, 
byhu  express  appointment,  a*  creatures  of  bis  tyranny,  and  prompted, 
by  no  strung  movcmcnls  of  self-love,  to  take  part  against  him. 

Hurd.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  163.  Sates  on  the  Art  of  Poetry. 


HA'BLE.  r. 

Ha'blk,  adj. 

Ha'hlenkbs, 

Ha'bi.ing, 

Ham' lit  ate, 

Habii.ita'tion, 

Habi'lity. 


“]  I.  c.  able,  al>lenc.*s,  ability,  q.  v. 
and  enable. 

♦ To  give  force,  power,  strength  ; 
)■  to  strengthen,  to  empower;  and, 
j as  wc  now  say,  to  enable. 

I Habilitate;  Fr.  habit  iter,  to 
J enable , and  thus  to  qualify. 


And  eke  remember  thine  habitue 
May  not  rAparc  with  her. 

('hauler.  The  Court  of  Lour,  fol.  353. 


To  thrntent  that  voder  the  name  and  protecciun  of  such  noble  per- 
aooage*  the  said  weorke*  mights  be  Ihe  better  habled  to  the  reader*, 
and  the  better  accepted  of  the  people. 

C Mall  Actes  Dedication  tv  Quene  Katenne. 


I cannot  of  my  aelfe  promt**  any  habtents  to  take  suche  a proutuc* 
in  hande.  Id.  Luke.  Preface. 

For  Uiis  benefite  of  God  is  not  bestowed  or  gcuen,  eylher  for  the 
valuation  of  subsUunco  and  riches,  or  for  the  eitimacion  of  kynred, 
or  for  the  woorkes  of  the  la  we,  or  for  noye  other  deaerie*  orhabiyng  of 
men  tic*  power.  Id.  lb,  ch.  i. 

The  slender  habditie  and  subriauore  ns  wel  of  Joseph  and  Marie 
bothe,  a»  also  of  tbeif  aliaunce  and  kinsfolk**,  was  not  vnknowen. 

Id.  />.  cb.  IH. 
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HABIJu  But  the  Cornlah  men  inhabiting  in  the  leant  part  of  the  rcalmc, 

and  the  same  part  id  so  barret  n and  wythont  all  plcaw»ntne*«w,  c»m- 

IIAC'K.  playoed  and  grudged  greatly,  affirming  that  they  wore  not  habte  to 
■ — - ' pay  such  a great  Mtnme  #«  was  of  them  demauuded. 

Grafton.  IIr*ry  Fit.  The  twelfth  Terr. 

I trcau^e  he  was  not  of  sufficient  habslttir  of  liimsetfe  to  Mistvyne 
and  furnixhc  the  warre,  lie  determined  to  drsire  king  Henry  to  take 
part  with  hyna.  Id.  Henry  VJL  The  seventh  Yere. 

In  the  pa*«»g*  whereof  [Acts  of  the  Reuersail  of  Attainder*],  ex- 
ception was  taken  to  diners  persons  in  thr  House  of  Commons  for  that 
they  were  attainted,  ami  thereby  not  legal! , nor  habilitate  to  aerue  in 
l*ai  lament,  being  disabled  in  the  highest  degree. 

Atom,  Henry  I'll.  foL  12. 

For  thr  things  that  we  formerly  hate  spoken  of  are  but  habihta- 
li-ns  towards  artnes : and  what  is  habtliltiluM  without  intention  anil 
art  ? Id.  Essay  29.  Of  Kingdom's  and  Estates. 

Why  does  a man  tender  and  regard  his  servant,  but  hecanse  he  is 
fur  hi*  use  ? The  hahlity  and  aptness  of  the  creature  for  the  serving 
of  God's  use,  does  induce  God  so  far  to  preserve  him. 

.Si-nth.  Sermms,  sol.  viii.  p.  120, 

By  the  gndlv  order  now  set  fifth  by  the  l<ofd  Mayor,  those  that  be 
not  of  habdity  ore  sufficiently  provided  Cur  in  this  case. 

Strype.  Life  of  Grinded,  Iwul  i.  ch.  viti.  Anna  1 503. 

HACK,®.")  A.  S.  hacean;  Ger.  and  D.  hacken ; 
Hack,  n.  >Fr.  barker  ; Sp.  hachtar. 

IIaVki\o.  j To  cut,  to  chop  ; lea  maim  or  mangle 
lay  cutting:  °r  chopping. 


And  y«r,  as  {'«  socle  ded  lay. )'  foule  cam^ne  he  bruujte, 

And  ry  jl  Jut  by  pece  mrls  h-akhed  yi  al  t>>  no^te. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  216. 

Nc  How  the  harking  in  Marines 
As  corbettrs,  and  imageries. 

Chamber.  The  third  Hooke  vf  Fame,  fid.  2S0. 

Anri  hart  beneath  trembling  doth  bend  his  top. 

Till  void  with  stroke*,  truing  the  latter  crack, 

Kent  from  the  hei^hth,  with  ruin*  »t  doth  falle. 

Surrey.  Virgil  . Kuril,  book  ii. 
The  fishmonger*  were  forced  to  hacke  it  in  gobbets,  and  so  to 
e.irrie  it  in  peecemeale  throughout  the  countrie,  making  thereof  a 
genenill  dole.  IMmshed.  Description  of  Ireland,  ch.  iv. 

Cnx.  0 braue  mao ! 

Pan,  |«  a not?  It  dooesaman’s  heart  good,  lookeynu  what  harks 
are  on  bis  helmet,  looke  you  yonder,  do  y«>n  see  ? 

Shahtpeare.  Trny/ut  and  Crrttida,  fol.  60, 

Whom  not  thr  prancing  steed,  nor  poadrous  shield, 

Nor  the  hack'd  helmet,  nor  the  dusty  field. 

But  the  soft  joys  of  luxury  and  rave 
The  purple  ve.it>,  the  flowerv  garland  please. 

Addison,  (hat.  Metamorphoses,  hook  iti. 

That  man  who  could  stand  ami  a re  another  stripped  or  hacked  in 
piece > by  a thief  or  a rogue,  and  not  at  all  concern  himself  in  hi* 
rescue,  is  a traitor  to  the  laws  of  humanity  and  religion. 

South.  ’ Sermons,  eol.  x.  p.  248, 

(He)  with  the  sweat  of  Mars  was  covered  o'er. 

And  his  hack'd  target  stain'd  with  dewy  gore. 

Lewie.  Stalins,  book  iii.  e.  12. 


Hack,  r. 

Hack,  n. 

Ha'ckney,  v. 

Ha'ckney,  n. 
Ha'ckxfy-chair. 
Ha'ckney-coach, 
Ha'cknky-coachman, 

Ha'cKN  BY-JOB, 

IIa'cknbY'Lady, 
Ha'ckney-hcribbler. 
hntrg-an,  hinnirr,  to  neigh. 


D.  harkeneye ; Fr.  hac- 
quenee  ; Sp.  haeanca , haca ; 
It.  acchinca,  acchenea , 

chinea.  Menage  tracer 
•thus,  rquus,  akin,  ft  km  us, 
'akin fits,  akinea , haqucnU. 
Wachter,  from  the  Ger. 
nake,  hnakr,  equus,  a horse, 
(«  nag.)  tran*po*ilu  Merit ; 
and  nake,  from  the  A.  S. 
A nag,  hark,  or  hackney. 


was,  thus,  hors  hntrgcnd.  a neighing  home  ; a lively, 
active  horse,  distinguished  for  ils  frequent  neighing. 


VOL.  XXIII. 


And  as  this  kind  of  horse  was  most  frequently  kept  for  HACK, 
hire,  the  name  became  applied,  consequentially,  to  v— v— * 

A hired  horse,  or  horse  let  to  hire ; to  any  thing 
hired  or  let  out  to  hire;  and,  hence,  to  a horse  or  any 
tiling  constantly  in  work  or  use  ; any  thing  constantly 
used.  And  the  verb. 

To  use  a hackney ; to  convey  or  carry,  or  ride  ill  a 
hackney  ; to  let  out  to  hire  ; to  toil,  or  work,  as  a hack ; 
to  use  or  practise  frequently,  or  constantly ; to  accustom. 

Tille  0^ r caatols  about  y*i  sent  tueje  k turf e. 

In  Miens  (fetters)  fordoute,  ilk  on  Ins hahneye. 

R.  Brums*,  p.  278. 

Fcttxed  on  hakim,  to  Inlirad  ere  fri  sent. 

On  sere  stedis  it  seis.  Id.  p.335. 

— ■ — F«ir  ich  eoo^e  sHle 

Bo^ed  regge*  and  drmf  and  drawe  at  one  hola 
Thick*  a!«*  and  )>s  one  air.  and  y»t  is  my  kytide 
And  nat  to  hack'  after  hub  tie***. 

Piers  Ptoukuusn.  Vision,  p.  387. 

llus  wedding  to  honour* 

Ac  hahene§et  hadiie  ^ri  Done,  Iwitr  hakencyes  to  byre. 

Id.  &.  pu  33. 

Thome  J'e  tynker.  and  twrfe  of  bus  knaves 

llicke  hnkcneyman.  and  llouwe  neldcre.  ( nrrdlrr.) 

id.  n p.  foe. 

Il»*  hakeney,  which  that  w»*  al  pomelo*  gris, 

So  witte,  that  it  wonder  was  to  see, 

Jt  armed  a>  br  had  priked  miles  three. 

Chancer.  The  Chnntntee  Ycmnnnes  Prologue,  s.  16027. 

The  knyghti*  aid  squiers  are  welt  honed,  and  the  comon  people 
and  oilier,  on  litdl  hahmryt  and  geldyngis. 

Lord  Berners.  Fr- assart  Chronicle,  vu4.  i.  ch.  xviii. 

Tfirrc  they  u*e  to  pul  out  their  women  to  hire  a*  we  do  bete 
hakney  I mi  net, 

Hakluyt.  I ay  ages,  kfc.  vol.  i.  p.  400.  IV.  Grffrry  Ihwkct. 

In  the  declaration  wherof  Vrrgille  leaueth  farre  hehynde  hym  all 
breders,  hakney-tneuur,  and  siorscrv 

Sir  Thnmas  Ely-d.  Goeemcntr,  book  i.  ch.  x. 

Such  was  the  u«e  then  of  stige-coachea,  post-bones,  and  council*, 
to  the  great  disappointment  and  gnevence  of  the  many:  both  men 
and  horse*  and  leather  being  hsrchney+rl,  jade.1,  and  worn  out  upon 
the  errand  of  some  contentious  and  obstinate  bishop. 

Marvel,  .SAorf  Historical  Essay  on  General  Councils,  If  e. 

Bor.  So  Matter,  the  hobbir-home  i»  hut  a colt,  and  your  Toe,  per- 
haps,  a hack  me. 

Shahtpearr.  t josh's  l.abonr  hr*t,  fol.  128. 

Is't  not  a shame  to  see  each  hoomely  groome 
Sit  perrlied  in  an  idle  chariot  roomr, 

That  were  not  mcetr  mar  pannel  to  bextride, 

Survingkcd  to  a galled  hackney  s rude  ? 

Halt.  Satire  6.  book  is. 

1 wan  the  other  day  driving  in  a hath  thro*  Gerard  street,  when  me 
eye  wa*  iuimrdiatcl  v rafcli'd  with  the  prettiest  «>bject  imaginable,  the 
f see  vl  a very  fair  girl,  between  thirteen  and  fourteen,  fived  at  the 
chin  In  a painted  sadi.  and  made  part  of  the  laodskip. 

Spectator,  No.  510. 

I accepted  his  kind  offer,  and  immediately  took  him  with  me  in  an 
hack  to  White  *.  Tatter,  No.  15. 

Who,  mounted  o*i  a broom,  the  nag 
And  hackney  of  a Lapland  hag 
In  quest  of  you  came  hither  post. 

Butter.  Hud  thr  as.  part  iii.  can.  1 . 

Steal  by  the  back-door  out,  and  leave  him  there  ; 

Then  order  Squash  to  call  a hackney -chair. 

Sun  ft.  Tolmmfs  Imitation  to  a Dismal,  SfC- 

Or»e  of  these  ladies  keeps  her  seat  in  a haekney-raach  as  well  as  the 
best  lider  does  on  a managed  horse.  Spectator,  No.  454. 

And  tlwiugh  mine  fits  of  small  contest 
Sometimes  tall  out  among  the  best, 

That  i*  no  more  than  every  lover 
Does  front  his  hackney-lady  suffer. 

Butler,  Uadi  bras,  part  iti.  can.  1. 
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HACK.  You  are  a generous  author ; I a hackney  srrihhrr ; y«*J  * Grecian, 
*nd  bred  at  a u-  iveri.tv  ; i a poor  Kr>g!i»h,n»n,nf my  own  educating  ; 
HACKBUT  y«u  » re^enend  panuin,  I a wag  ; in  *H**rt,  you  are  I)r.  Farndie  wiilt 
N (an  e at  the  end  of  your  name ) ami  I,  Ike 

Pope  to  Ur,  Panel!. 

A re — but  fare*  ell,  for  Here  come*  Bob, 

Anri  1 mutt  serve  some  hackney  job  ; 

Fetch  letter*,  or  for  recreation. 

Transport  the  Irani  to  our  plantation. 

Robert  jmnx  comfit*  with  HurnHaui  black, 

Your  humble  servant,  H anbury**  hark 
Uoyd.  .t#  E pi*  tie  from  Mr.  H anbury'  i Horne  to  the  Ret.  Mr  Scot. 
All  catch  the  freniy.  downward  from  her  grace. 

Whose  flambeaux  flash  again*!  the  morning  skies, 

And  gild  our  chamber  ceiling*  a*  they  pa**, 

To  her  who,  frugal  only  that  Her  thrill 
May  feed  escevses  »he  can  ill  afford, 

1*  hackney'd  liouie  unlacqurv’d. 

Cut eper.  The  Tank,  book  ii 
In  the  broad,  heatea  turnpike-mad 
Of  hackney'd  panegyric  ode. 

No  modem  poet  dare*  to  nde 
Without  Apollo  by  hi*  tide. 

Churchill.  The  Gha*t,  book  ii. 

The  necessity  of  preventing  the  tedium  arising  from  hneknted  rr- 
pre*«ion  i*  %o  instant,  that  who  aro  neitlier  capable  of  prescrib- 
ing to  thrnuelte*  thi*.  ruin  of  the  emUidn  juncturu , nr  of  following  it 
when  proscribed  by  other*,  are  yet  incliued  to  ape  it  by  tome  spu- 
rious contrivance. 

Hurd,  Works.  Sate*  on  Horace'*  Art  of  Poetry, 

What  charm*  can  a London  carman,  chair-man,  hackney-coach- 
man,  fi«h-«»mati,  and  all  the  numerous  tribe*  of  the  lowest  da**,  find 
in  an  English  meeting  ur  a church?  but  they  would  !*•  delighted, 
and  very  powerfully  affected,  with  the  grandeur  and  solemnity  of  a 
Romish  procession  Knox.  E**n yr,  No.  149. 

HA'CKBUT,  f Fr.  hacquebutr,  a hitquebut,  or 
Ha'ck*  utter.  J hurquebuze,  Col.  A ilaquebusc, 
or  arquebuse,  q.  r.  particularly  tKe  Quotation  from 
Lodge.  See  also  / logout  and  Hagg  in  Jamieson. 
The  33  Henry  VIII.  c.  6.  regulates  the  length  in  stock 
and  jrun  of  the  hag-but  or  drmy’haque ; and  nets  forth 
who  may  keep  and  use  them,  and  under  what  restric- 
tions. 

Wherevpon  espteine  Lamie  and  capteinr  Gram-Mane  were  sent  with 
two  companies  of  hack  hut*  vnto  the  relieve  of  the  lard  of  Johrstane. 

HihuxhcL  History  of  Scntiand,  Anno  l&U. 

And  hi*  mnne  tir  William  Winter  that  now  it,  and  sundrie  other 
captcini,  bamog  vnder  their  charge  *.wo  hundred  hackhutter* , 

Id.  If*  Ammo  1544. 

A patent  of  lieenre  granted  to  Sir  John  Choke,  K*.  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  king’*  pi  ivy  chamber,  to  license  at  all  times,  one  of  hi* 
Houxliold  servant*.  to  shoot  io  the  croM-buw,  hand-gun,  ha ckhut,  or 
dcray-hake,  at  certain  fowl*  or  deer,  expressed  in  hi*  patent. 

Strype,  Memorial*.  Eduard  PI.  Anno  1552. 

By  the  statute  S3  Henry  VIII.  above  alluded  to, 
“ eoncemyngf crosscbowes ami  handpinues," the  llaque- 
bill,  or  Hag  but,  might  not  be  under  the  length  of  three 
quarters  of  a yard,  pin  and  stock  included.  Its  name 
is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  curve  in  the  stock. 
After  some  time  it  was  called  a Harquebuse,  which 
Fauchct  derive*  from  the  Ital.  area  bouta,  a Iww  with  a 
hole.  (Grose,  MiL  Ant.  xi.  2110.)  Dr.  Meyrick  says  the 
Iiooked  form  of  the  butt  continued  in  fashion  in  France 
and  Spain  till  the  close  of  Elizabeth’s  reign.  {Hist,  of 
Anc.  Arm.  Gloss.  vol.  iii.  <td  v.  Hagbuli.')  In  the  time 
of  Francis  Markham,  (1622,)  they  were  obsolete.  In 
speaking  **  of  the  Arming  of  Shot,*'  he  says,  “Ihtrque- 
busses  I cannot  allow  in  this  place,  because  they  ure 
grown  out  of  use,  and  can  by  no  means  make  their  en- 
counter good  where  the  musquet  is  opposed  against 
them,  for<he  one  killing:  ft*  twentie  score,  the  other  hardly 
at  six,  how  is  it  possible  hee  should  come  to  pluy 


within  his  distance,  before  all  or  the  most  part  of  the  HACKBUT 
body  lie  overthrow  up  and  destroyed."  ( Epist . of  PFarre,  — 

Vrr.  i.  Ep.  ix.  p.  33.)  ' quktov 

HA'CKLE,  orT  I>.  hrkden,  to  comb  (lux  ; hrkrl,  a y 
HeYkle,  v.  >comh.  from  haerkd,  a book,  haetke- 
II \'t  klk,  ».  J ten,  to  draw  with  a hook.  Kilian. 

Skinner  calls  heads  (the  noun)  litttfrangibvlutn,  from 
the  D.  hackden , “ to  cut  or  hack  into  small  pieces,” 
nunutatim  conndrre,  and  refers  to  the  verb  hack  ; and 
Lye  explains  the  English  verb  kaddt,  or  D.  hackden. 
in  the  same  words,  and  asserts  it  to  be  a frequentative 
of  hack. 

To  hackle  seems  to  be;  To  sever,  separate,  or  sunder, 

(e.  g.  as  llux  in  dressing-.)  The  noun  A tool  or  in- 
strument for  the  purpose ; also  applied  (Jamieson)  to  **  a 
fly  for  angling,  dressed  merely  with  a cock's  feather, 
from  its  resemblance  to  a comb  for  dressing  flax.” 

Burke  has  revived  the  verb. 


Some  Uyde  to  pledge 
Theyr  hatchet  and  their  wedge 
Their  hek*U  and  thrir  rele. 

Skelton.  Ehntmr  Ramming. 

2.  Tlit*  month  also  a plain  hackle,  or  palmer  fly,  mad*,  with  a 
rough  black  body,  either  of  black  spaniel'*  fur,  or  the  whirl  of  an 
ostrich  feather;  and  the  red  hackle  of  a capon,  over  all,  will  kill, 
and,  if  the  weather  be  fight,  make  very  gi-od  sport. 

Holton,  Angler,  part  ii.  rh.  xii. 

The  other  division*  of  the  kinplotfl  being  hackled  and  lorn  to  piece*, 
ami  separated  from  all  tbeir  habitual  mean*,  and  even  principle*  of 
union,  cannot,  for  some  time  at  lea*t,  confederate  again*!  her. 

Burke.  Work*,  vol.  v.  p.  351.  On  the  Rrwduium  in  Framer. 

HACKSTER,  Holland  renders  grassa tores,  robbers 
and  hucksters ; probably  from  the  verb  to  hack. 

WHrrevpon,  he  disposed  strong  guard*,  and  set  watches  in  conve- 
nient place* ; hr  reprcxwd  those  rubbers  and  huckster*,  he  visited 
and  surveyed  the  foresayd  prison*. 

Holland.  Suetomu*.  fol.  53.  Crmr  Auguiiut. 

Some  such  desperate  huckster  shall  devise 
To  rouse  thine  hare  s heart  from  her  cowardice . 

Hall.  Satire  4.  book  fv. 

HACQUETON,  Fr.  hotqudon.  or  hoqudoa,  a (fashion 
of)  short  coat,  cassock,  or  jacket , without  sleeves,  and 
most  in  fashion  aiming:  the  country  people ; at  Court,  a 
coat  for  one  of  the  guard.  Cot^rave.  Written  by  Wal- 
siiiiilinm.  akcio/i ; by  old  French  authors,  auqutton.  Sec 
Menage.  “ Ilocke,  veins  FI  and.  sagttm,  tunica  tn  il  i- 
taris , tier,  hockete.**  kilinu.  I know  not  (says  Skin- 
ner) whether  said,  quasi  jackdon. 

And  nexl  His  shirt  an  hakeioa. 

And  over  that  an  habtrtrroa 
For  perriag  of  hi*  lierte. 

Chaucer,  Rune  of  Str  Thopa*,  *.  13*89 

Which  He  wing  quite  asunder,  further  way 
It  made,  and  on  his  hutqmetun  did  lite. 

The  which  diuidiug  with  importune  sway, 

It  Mir'd  in  hi?  right  side,  and  there  the  dint  did  stay. 

Sfienur  Faerie  Queene.  Hook  ii.  can.  8. 

The  Ax  ETON,  gambentt,  rambasium,  and  jack,  were 
military  vestments  calculated  for  the  defence  of  the  body, 
diflerin^  little  from  each  other  except  in  their  names; 
their  materials  nntl  construction  were  nearly  the  same ; 
they  were  all  composed  of  many  folds  of  liner,  stuffed 
with  cotton,  wool,  or  hair,  quilted,  and  commonly 
covered  with  leather  made  of  buck  or  doe  skin.  The 
Akcton  w as  long  the  sole  defensive  armour  for  the  body 
worn  by  the  English  infantry.  As  it  not  only  covered 
the  breast,  but  also  the  belly,  it  was,  by  the  Germans, 
called  wambasiam,  or  the  belly  piece.  (Grose,  MtL 
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HAC-  Ant.  ii.  247.)  Du  Cange,  also,  identifies  it  with  the 
QUETUN.  Gambeson,  and  gives  various  derivations  from  the  Fr. 

HAf>*  or  hauqueion,  which  itself  is  from  the  Gr. 

DISGTON*  X*71*'*'.  or  fronvthe  Catnbru  Brit,  actuum,  Inrica  duplex, 
sit  IKK.  duplodes.  From  the  MS.  Roman  du  Riche  et  du  Ladrc, 
he  gives  a receipt  for  an  invulnerable  Auqueton: 

Si  tu  veu il  un  Auqueton, 
jVr  f imp  ft  mie  lie  eotan, 

Mm  i r (turret  r/e  tm  trnearde 
AJU*  >jue  Dinbift  me  it  morde. 

HAD  I WIST,  wist  from  tciss-ian , to  know  ; had  I 
known. 

And  thui  ful  ofte  her  selfe  she  skiereth, 

And  it  all  ware  of  hud  J i rut. 

Comer.  Cent/.  Am.  book  ii.  fol.  30. 
This  Uindiwm  U not  of  the  eye*  alone, 

Hot  of  the  mind,  a dimneve  and  a mist : 

For  when  they  *.hift  to  sit  in  hautie  throne 
With  hope  to  rule  the  scepter  as  they  list, 

Tlier’s  r»o  regard  nor  feare  of  had  l mist. 

Minvnr  for  Maqittralei.  fol,  ICO.  Auhu  VUelhus 
Beware  of  had  I ari ti. 

Camden,  format  At.  Prouerhi,  p.  304. 
For  fear  of  fool  Had  I ir ui,  cause  the  wail. 

Let  Fizgig  be  ttught,  to  shut  door  after  tail. 

rinser.  Huttnjcly  Admonitions. 

In  the  purchasing  thereof  [ground]  be  yon  nothing  forward:  a 
thing  overbought,  hath  evermore  repentance,  (yi nut  male  rmptum 
est,  temper  ptmilet.)  and  had  1 vis t.  attending  upon  it. 

Holland.  PliHie,  hook  asm.  ch.  v. 
Hia  pallid  feares,  his  sorrow**,  hi*  affrightings 
His  late  wisht  had  I iruls,  rvmorccful  biting*. 

Browne.  Untnnniat  l’ a it  or  alt,  book  i.  song  ii. 

1IADDER,  i.  e.  heather , heath , q.  t\ 

By  this  meanes  those  Indian  Hrachmanni  kept  thernsrlves  continent, 
they  lay  upon  the  ground  covered  with  skins,  a»  the  Redduuks  doe  on 
hadtie.r,  and  dieted  tbemsebes  sparingly  on  one  dish. 

Pmrtm.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  fob  542. 

HADDINGTONSHIRE,  called  also  East  Loth  i am, 
a County  of  Scotland  extending  alone  the  shores  of  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  which  bounds  it  on  the  North  and  East. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  South  by  Berwickshire,  and  on  the 
East  by  Edinburghshire,  or  Mid-Lothian;  the  rivulet 
ol  Dunglas  marking  the  separation  in  the  former  instance, 
and  that  of  Ruvcnsheugh  in  the  latter.  The  extreme 
length  of  the  County,  from  East  to  West,  is  25  miles ; 
und  its  breadth,  from  North  to  South,  about  16.  Mea- 
surements from  recent  maps  give  it  a superficies  of  280 
square  miles,  or  179,200  English  acres. 

Surface.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  extremely  diversified, 
though  the  elevations  are  not  of  such  a height  as  to 
allow  it  tube  designated  mountainous.  From  the  con- 
tinual alternation  which  it  presents  of  hill  and  dale, 
tourists  have  styled  it  the  Northamptonshire  of  Scotland. 
The  Lammermuir  range  runt  across  the  County  from 
West  to  East,  terminating  in  the  Hold  promontory  of 
St.  Abb’s  Head,  and  its  lateral  branches  generally  wind 
until  they  gain  a parallel  direction,  Spartlelon  hill, 
said  to  be  one  of  the  highest  in  the  range  of  Lammer- 
inuir,  rises  to  the  height  of  1615  feet  above  the  sea. 
There  are  some  other  hills  in  the  County,  less  remark- 
able for  their  elevation  than  for  their  insulated  positions 
and  effect  on  the  landscape.  Trapene-law,  a conical 
rock,  rises,  in  a level  country,  to  the  height  of  700  feet. 
On  its  summit  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle,  and 
the  whole  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  may  be  distinctly 
surveyed  from  it  Haddingtonshire  may  be  said  to 
slope,  in  general,  from  the  lulls  of  Lammermuir,  towards 
the  North  ami  West;  but  the  descent  is  not  uniform, 
some  extensive  open  plains  occurring,  particularly  on 


the  Eastern  side  of  the  County  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
bold  acclivities. 

The  mineral  which  predominates  in  the  County  is 
granite,  but  limestone  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  so  as 
to  be  the  manure  in  general  use ; common  marl  is  also 
often  met  with,  and  at  Saltoun  a bed  of  shell  marl  has 
been  found  which  is  likely  to  add  to  the  riches  of  the 
agriculturist.  Iron  ore  abounds  in  Humble,  Keith,  and 
Oldhamstocks,  and  has  given  rise  to  manufactories ; the 
lead  ore,  of  which  numerous  traces  are  found  in  the 
Lammermuir  district,  lias  met  with  less  attention.  The 
freestone,  which  is  found  abundantly  in  every  part  of 
the  shire,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  profitable  of  its  fossil 
products.  'Die  mineral  wuters  of  this  County  are  nu- 
merous, and  were  formerly  much  resorted  to  for  scor- 
butic disorders,  hut  their  reputation  has  considerably 
declined.  A number  of  small  rivulets  descend  from  the 
hills  to  the  Frith  of  Forth,  but  they  are  too  small  to  be 
made  available  to  the  purposes  of  navigation,  or  even 
to  nourish  fish.  The  County  might,  therefore,  be  said 
to  be  ill  watered,  if  il  were  not  that  the  great  extent  of 
its  indented  shores  rendered  the  want  of  inlund  water- 
communications  a matter  of  little  importance.  It  has 
no  lakes,  and  the  Tyne,  which  rises  in  Edinburghshire  Wvara 
and  winds  Westward  till  it  falls  into  the  Frith  at  Tvning- 
hnm,  is  its  only  river.  The  Tyne  has  a very  slow  course 
und  is  subject  to  sudden  floods,  which  have  frequently 
done  much  damage  to  tile  shire  town  situated  on  its 
banks. 

On  the  coast  of  this  County,  at  Dunbar,  is  found  a 
singular  columnar  rock  which  is  not  basaltic.  The 
account  of  this  mineralogical  curiosity,  we  shall  give  ill 
the  words  of  the  Bishop  of  Ossorv,  (Hamilton.)  who  first 
described  it.  (Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  lii.  p.  98.) 

“The  passage  into  the  harbour  of  Dunbar  is  very  nar- 
row’, between  two  rocks ; one  of  them  is  the  East  side 
of  the  harbour,  the  other  a promontory  stretching  out 
about  a hundred  yards  to  the  North,  and  is  about  20 
yards  wide,  having  the  sea  on  each  side  of  it  when  the 
tide  is  in.  This  head  is  a most  extraordinary  natural 
curiosity,  it  is  of  a red  stone,  which  is  not  a limestone, 
but  uppears  rather  like  a very  hard  freestone.  It  looks 
on  both  sides  like  the  Giant's  Causew  ay  in  Ireland  ; the 
stones,  on  the  West  side,  are  from  a foot  to  two  feet 
over;  on  the  East  side  they  ore  larger,  from  two  to  tour 
feet.  I observed  pillars  from  three  to  eight  sides ; 
but  only  one  or  two  of  the  first  and  last.  They  may  be 
said  to  be  in  joints,  but  are  strongly  cemented  together 
by  a red  and  white  sparry  substance  which  is  found  in 
Ininini?  round  the  pillars  and  between  the  joints,  two  or 
three  inches  in  thickness.  The  interstices  between  the 
large  pillars,  which  are  but  few,  arc  filled  with  small 
pillars,  without  joints.  The  pillars  consist  of  horizontal 
lamina';  the  joints  are  not  concave  and  convex  when 
separated,  but  uneven  and  irregular;  they  lie  sloping 
from  East  to  West ; on  the  West  side,  towards  the  end. 
the  pillars  becume  very  large  and  confused,  as  I saw 
them  to  the  East  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  and  in  the 
Isle  of  Mull ; except  that  these  are  divided  by  such  a 
sparry  substance  into  a great  number  of  small  figures, 
which  seem  to  go  down  through  them.” 

Pit  coal  is  met  with  in  ever)  part  of  Haddington,  but  Cosl. 
it  is  in  the  parishes  of  Tranent,  Ormistou.  Gludsmuir. 
Preston-Pans,  and  Inveresk,  that  this  valuable  mineral 
is  particularly  abundant.  Here  it  was  dug  for  an  early 
us  the  XHIth  century,  if  not  earlier.  It  appears  from 
old  charters  still  extant,  that  the  monks  of  Newbotle 
l 2 
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HAD*  worked  coni  on  their  estates  of  Preston  Grange  as  early 
r™.  as  (},e  year  1200. 

v _ , Haddingtonshire  is  the  County  from  which  the  im- 

Aericalturr  Provet^  System  of  agriculture  has  been  diffused  over 
Scotland.  There  is  reason  indeed  to  believe,  from  the 
great  number  of  mills  scattered  over  the  County,  and 
possessing  prescriptive  rights,  that  even  in  very  ancient 
times  tiie  produce  of  corn  here  was  considerable ; and 
proofs  of  an  excellent  husbandry  may  be  gleaned  from 
monuments  of  the  XIVth  century.  In  1736,  the  horse- 
hoeing  husbandry  was  introduced  in  all  its  vigour,  aud 
East  Lothian,  which  had  the  honour  of  leading  the  way 
in  Scotland  to  agricultural  improvements,  still  main- 
tains its  preeminence.  The  tillage  of  this  County  is 
thought  to  be  hardly  susceptible  of  improvement.  The 
soil,  situation,  and  climate,  are  advantageous ; lime 
and  sea-ware,  fur  munure,  arc  in  abundance  ; and  in  the 
Eastern  parts  raiu  seldom  falls  during  the  summer 
months,  a circumstance  to  which  is  due  the  siqieriority 
of  the  com  produced  here.  Nearly  four-fifths  of  the 
whole  County  is  in  tillage,  the  remainder  being  waste 
or  mountain  pasture.  In  the  Lowlands  cuttle  are  a 
secondary  consideration,  being  kept  oidy  for  the  sake 
of  the  manure.  In  the  Lammermuir  district,  however, 
the  breeding  of  live  stock  is  the  chief  care  of  the  farmer. 
The  farms  arc  of  moderate  size,  from  3tK>  to  5U0  acres, 
and  the  leases  are  generally  for  19  or  21  years.  Thr 
rents  as  well  as  produce  of  this  County  exceed  those  of 
any  other  com  lands  in  Britain. 

The  real  rent,  as  returned  under  the  Property  Tax  Act, 
amounted,  in  1811,  to  the  sum  of  Xl  80,654;  so  that 
the  land  rent,  inducting  the  hill  of  Lammertnuir.  is 
almost  a guinea  an  acre. 

Nanufac-  Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  manufactures 
lure,,  into  this  County,  but  never  with  success.  Manufacto- 
ries of  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  cloths  still  exist, 
employing  a few  hands,  and  returning  but  little  profit. 
The  making  of  salt,  from  which  Preston- Pans  received 
its  name,  is  still  continued  along  the  same  const ; the 
yearly  produce  is  about  30,000  bushels.  Connected 
with  the  salt  manufacture  is  fishing.  An  oyster  fishery 
on  the  coasts  formerly  employed  a great  numb  r of 
boats ; and  the  sea  fowl  of  the  Forth  engaged  the  people 
of  the  adjacent  shores,  who  used  them  as  food;  but  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coast,  at  present,  give  their  whole 
attention  to  the  herring  fishery.  The  exportation  of  com 
is  the  chief  foreign  trade  of  this  County. 

Haddingtonshire  is  divided  into  2 4 parishes,  subject 
to  the  Presbyteries  of  Haddington,  Dalkeith,  and  Dun- 
bar. No  Druidical  monuments  remain  within  the  limits 
of  Lothian,  although  the  inhabitants  of  this  County, 
prior  to  the  invasion  of  the  Romans,  were  a Tribe  of 
British.  The  only  remnants  of  remote  antiquity  are 
the  numerous  circular  encampments,  from  1 500  to  2000 
feet  in  circumference,  which  are  met  with  in  several 
conspicuous  situations.  There  ore  three  Royal  Burghs 
in  the  County,  vix.  Haddington,  Dunbar,  and  North 
Population.  Berwick.  The  population  of  the  County  was,  in 

1755 29,709 

1811 31,164 

1821 35,127 

exhibiting  a very  accelerated  rate  of  increase  during  the 
Ktter  period. 

Haddington.  Haddington,  the  Shire  town,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tyne,  has  four  good  streets  well  laid  out,  and 
exhibiting,  in  their  architecture,  the  progress  of  modem 
improvement.  Ils  chief  ornament  is  the  parish  Church, 


which  formerly  belonged  to  a Franciscan  monastery.  HAD- 
This  edifice,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  the  Xllth  DIN'GTON 
century,  is  210  feet  long  by  110  in  the  transept.  'Die 
ancient  choir  and  tower  were  goingf  fast  to  ruin, 
when,  a few  years  back,  the  whole  underwent  repair, 
mid  part  was  rebuilt  in  a style  of  magnificence.  Two 
bridges,  one  of  which  is  a recent  construction,  cross 
the  Tyne  at  this  place.  About  a mile  Eastward  of  the 
town  is  the  Abbey  of  Haddington,  founded  in  1178,  by 
Ada,  mother  of  Malcotin  IV.  In  this  Abbey  was  assem- 
bled the  Parliament  which,  in  1548,  consented  to  the 
marriage  of  Mary  with  the  Dauphin  of  France.  Had- 
dington is  supposed  to  have  liecn  created  a Royal  Burgh 
by  David  I.  The  town  was,  in  old  times,  frequently 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  has  suffered  much  in  latter  times 
from  the  overflowing  of  the  Tyne  ; in  1775,  this  river 
rose  17  feel  above  its  ordinary  level,  sweeping  awav  the 
stock  and  produce  of  the  fields,  and  causing  unspeak- 
able calamities.  On  the  right  bunk  of  the  Tyne,  joined 
to  Haddington  by  the  bridge,  is  the  suburb  of  Nungatc, 
remarkable  lor  being  the  birth-place  of  the  reformer 
Knox.  The  attempts  to  make  Haddington  a com- 
mercial or  manufacturing  place,  have  all  proved  unsuc- 
cessful ; but  the  weekly  market,  held  there  every  Friday, 
in  which  agricultural  produce  is  disposed  of,  is  the 
largest  in  Scotland.  Population  of  the  Burgh  and  parish 
in  1821,  5,255.  16  miles  Fust  of  Edinburgh. 

Dunbar,  on  the  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of  0«obar 
Forth,  was  made  a Royal  lfurgh  by  David  II.  It  is  a 
small  but  tolerably  neat  towu,  with  little  or  iio  trade, 
although  it  has  dock-yards  and  a harbour  formed  by 
piers.  Bout-building  for  the  fisheries  is  chiefly  carried 
on  here.  On  the  rock  of  columnar  formation,  described 
above,  or  Isle  as  it  is  culled,  is  the  battery  which  de- 
fends the  haven.  A little  to  the  West  of  the  harbour  lie 
the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Dunbar,  a fortress  of  great 
Historical  note,  and  so  strong,  that,  before  the  invention 
of  artillery,  it  was  thought  impregnable.  Dunbar,  or 
the  castle  of  Bar,  was  bestowed  on  a Chieflain  of  that 
name,  by  Kenneth,  king  of  Scotland,  as  u reward  lor 
his  valour  against  the  Piets.  This  ancient  hold  was 
demolished,  by  order  of  the  English  Government,  in 
1567,  in  consequence  of  the  sheiter  it  u Horded  to  the 
crimes  and  excesses  of  the  Earl  of  Both  well.  'Hie  po- 
pulation of  Dunbar,  in  1618,  wus  4,490,  but  the  erection 
of  a cotton  manufactory  hud  increased  it,  in  1821,  to 
5,272. 

North  Berwick,  the  other  Royal  Burgh,  has  been 
already  described. 

The  County  sends  one  member  to  Parliament,  aud 
the  three  Royal  Burghs,  conjointly  with  Jedburgh  and 
Lauder,  elect  another. 

Along  the  coast  of  this  County  are  the  islets  of  Bass,  Islands. 
Craigleith,  Fid  in,  Lamb,  and  Idris  The  most  remark- 
able of  these  is  the  Buss,  u rock  about  a mile  in  circum- 
ference, a mile  from  the  shore,  and  inaccessible  on  all 
sides  but  the  South-West.  It  has  a spring  of  fresh 
water  on  its  summit,  and  pasture  for  a few  sheep  ; im- 
mense flocks  of  Solan  geese  and  other  sea-fowl  frequent 
it  The  situation  and  strength  of  this  small  island 
occasioned  its  being,  at  different  epochs,  a military 
station,  a State  prison,  and  a place  of  resort  for 
pirates. 

Chalmer's  Caledonia , vol.  ii. ; Playfair’s  Description 
of  Scotland , Mr.  Baron  Hepburn’s  View  of  Rural  Eco- 
nomy in  East  Lothian , 1794  ; R.  .Somerville’s  Survey 
of  the  same,  1602. 
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HAD-  HADDOCK*  Fr.  hadol,  the  trivial  name  of  the 
DOCK.  Gad  us  Algtesinua. 

H ADKS  ^ * b**l  an,>,*,cr  brother,  and  say  it  were  his  chance  to  feed 
' haddock*,  I should  be  still  the  same  )i>u  s*«  me  oow,  a poor  con- 

tented geollrnan. 

Hr  unworn  ant  Fletcher.  The  Scornful  Ltvly,  act  ii. 
On  each  side,  beyond  llie  gills,  is  a large  black  spot,  superstition 
assigns  this  mark  to  tbe  impression  Saint  I’eter  left  with  tii»  finger 


and  thumb,  when  he  took  the  tribute  out  of  the  mouth  of  a fish  of  HAD* 

this  species,  which  li»»  been  continued  to  (he  whole  race  of  hudocks  DOCK, 

eier  since  that  miracle.  _ 

Pennant,  ttnhth  Z>jaivgy,  vol.  ist.  p.  2 15.  The  Undock  Cod  Fuh.  HADES. 

HADE.  Perhaps  /wad,  head-lands. 

‘Hie  thick  and  well-grown  fog  doOl  mat  my  smoother  slmlrs, 

And  on  the  lower  leas,  as  o«i  the  higher  hade*, 

Ttie  dainty  clover  grows.  iJraylo* u Polfndh ion,  song  13. 


HADES. 


Of  the  opinions  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  en- 
tertained concerning  their  HADES,  ("Afojv, — *A£iy«,  os 
it  is  written  in  prose,)  or  invisible  world,  we  must  be 
content,  for  the  most  part,  to  derive  our  knowledge 
from  their  Poets.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  we  shall  lose 
much  by  so  doing ; for,  in  the  uncertain  state  of  their 
Mythology,  the  Poets,  probably,  are  the  best  guides. 
They  adopted  und  embellished  such  popular  traditions 
as  they  found  before  them,  till  the  Philosopher  acqui- 
esced and  the  vulgar  believed  in  their  fictions.  If  not 
the  inventors,  they  were,  at  least,  the  most  learned 
teachers  and  the  surest  guardians  of  the  general  Creed ; 
and,  without  determining  the  question  whether  them- 
selves had  faith  in  the  doctrines  which  they  sang,  we 
may  assert  with  confidence  that  the  faith  of  the  great 
mass  of  their  countrymen  depended  upon  this  singing. 

Hrsiotl.  Hesiod  is  naturally  the  first  to  whom  we  turn  for 

information,  as  he  is  the  earliest  of  the  Greek  Poets, 
any  of  whose  writings  have  been  authentically  trans- 
mitted to  us.  Adis,  with  him,  is,  we  believe,  in  every 
instance  in  which  he  uses  it,  employed  as  the  name  of 
Pluto,* AV«5o>*eit,  as  he  is  often  culled,  from  whom 
with  the  ellipse  of  oiros,  became  the  common  direction  to 
the  Infernal  Regions.  To  the  obvious  derivation  from 
a and  ((%»  we  may  add  another  given  by  Plutarch  (de 
Superttilione,  ad  Jin.)  from  Plato,  on  llXdrwir  <p^ai 
<pi\dv0pa3irov  o»>7a  rot  aotpov  rat  i trXavatOu,  xctffoi  itnt 
Xo’-fur  rmi\oma  rat  ^rV\af,',Act)V  weoudoOat. 

A Poem  has  sometimes  been  ascrihed  to  Hesiod,  as 
we  are  told,  by  Pausanias,  (it.  31.)  on  the  descent  of 
Theseus  and  Pirithous  to  Hades,  iis  &9<r<iV»  tit  tuv 
‘’Ae-t/v  ouoo  llapiQu  rarafiatij,  which,  if  it  were  left  to 
us.  might,  perhaps,  fully  elucidate  his  opinion  upon  a 
Future  state;  but  as  nothing  except  the  title  of  the 
Poem  now  remains,  it  is  very  idle  to  guess  what  it 
would  or  would  not  have  shown  us.  All  that  he  posi- 
tively delivers  in  his  existing  Works  is  to  this  effect ; 
that  the  men  of  the  Golden  Age,  aflcr  their  decease, 
became  Good  Spirits,  guardians  und  protectors  of  their 
descendants,  hovering  invisibly  over  the  earth,  observant 
of  good  and  evil  actions,  nml  (as  the  Commentators 
understand  the  word  xXovrocorat)  bestowing  wealth  by 
assisting  Agriculture.  (*E/»7  *ai  ’H^,  121.)  Cooke,  in 
a note  upon  his  translation  of  this  passage,  remarks, 
“ Here  the  Poet  endeavours  to  deter  his  brother  from 
any  future  injustice  by  telling  him  all  his  actions  are 
recorded,  and  that  according  to  their  merits  he  shall  be 
rewarded.”  If  Hesiod’s  words  justified  this  interpret- 
ation, he  had  indeed  made  large  progress  in  pursuit  of 
Truth,  and  but  little  remuined  for  him  to  learn  as  to 
his  future  destinies;  but  we  read  his  expressions  other- 
wise, 

J pm  fyXjtmr!  et  2Ju{  «*.  *•£* eXmt  tfym, 

observing  is  not  recording,  and,  even  if  it  were  so, 
recording  is  not  rewarding. 

The  second  race  of  men,  after  death,  in  like  manner, 
obtained  certain  honours  which  are  not  so  fully  de- 


scribed. The  mortals  of  the  Bruzcn  Age  were  the  first 
who  descended  to  Hades,  probably  as  a punishment, 
for  their  death  was  violent,  by  their  own  hands ; they  are 
described  as  perishing  without  honour;  and  the  epithets 
attuclicd  to  their  bImhIc  express  vastness,  coldness,  and 
darkness,  (/&.  152.) 

The  fourth  generation,  a better  and  a jotter  race 
than  the  third.  Heroes  already  Demigods,  after  perishing 
at  Thebes  and  Troy,  were  translated  by  Jupiter  far  from 
men,  to  the  confines  of  the  earth,  where  they  now  dwell 
discharged  from  all  care  and  unxictv,  near  the  depths 
of  Oceanus,  revelling  in  the  happy  climate  and  rich 
productions  of  the  Fortunate  Islands,  /vura/wv  rr/oot, 
where  the  fertile  bosom  of  Earth  annually  presents  them 
with  a triple  harvest.  (Ib.  168.) 

It  is  only  thus  far  that  Hesiod  approaches  towards  a HisTir 
state  of  future  reward  ; and  from  the  Tartarus,  which  Unit, 
he  prepares  for  the  defeated  Titans,  after  the  Gigsinto- 
machiu,  we  obtain  all  which  is  to  he  learned  from  him 
as  to  punishment.  This  Tartarus  it  is  true,  does  not 
appear  to  have  any  relation  to  Man  ; nevertheless,  as 
it  is  plainly  the  groundwork  upon  which  Homer,  utul 
afterwards  Virgil,  in  part,  erected  their  more  extensive 
superstructures,  wc  shall  briefly  sketch  its  outline. 

The  Titans  had  already  sealed  Heaven  when  Jupiter 
no  longer  delayed  his  lightnings,  ami  the  impious  in- 
vaders fell,  as  is  implied,  for  twenty  days  and  nights 
consecutively,  as  far  helow  the  Earth  as  the  Earth  is 
below  the  Sky;  words  which  Homer  has  borrowed 
to  express  the  same  immensity  of  space.  (//.  O.  16.) 

A brazen  wall  girds  in  the  abode  which  gaped 
for  their  reception,  round  it  broods  a threefold  night, 
and  above  it  spring  the  roots  of  Earth  and  Sea.  The 
place  itself  is  vast,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Earth, 
without  an  issue ; nevertheless,  as  we  suppose,  for  the 
sake  of  greater  precaution,  Neptune  placed  iron  gates 
upon  its  walls;  and  Gyges,  Coitus,  and  Briareus  sen- 
tinelled them.  In  this  huge  gulf,  for  a whole  year 
after  his  entrance,  no  one  can  hope  to  touch  the  solid 
ground,  but  must  be  perpetually  agitated  and  driven 
about  by  blasts  and  whirlwinds.  Night  and  Day  alter- 
nately enter  and  depart ; and  the  children  of  the  former. 

Sleep  and  Death,  here  shrink  from  the  Sun.  Sleep, 
indeed,  wanders  abroad  placidly  and  calmly  during  the 
season  of  darkness  ; but  the  heart  of  Deulh  is  iron- 
bound,  his  bosom  is  of  brass,  he  seizes  the  first  mortal 
who  comes  in  his  way,  and  he  is  an  enemy  even  to  the 
Immortals.  In  the  vestibule  are  the  palaces  of  Pluto 
(‘Afictt*)  and  Proserpine  ; and  there  stands  the  terrific 
Dog,  who  before  lias  been  mentioned  by  his  well-known 
name,  and  other  fearful  attributes, 

Ki(i3v«*  m»nr* *,  — 311. 

He  fawns  uj>on  and  rubs  his  ears  and  tail  against  all 
who  enter,  but  his  jaws  are  a sure  receptacle  for  such 
as  attempt  to  return.  Styx,  the  eldest-born  daughter 
of  Oceanus,  hateful  to  the  Gods,  dwells  by  his  side. 
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HADES,  under  huge  vaults  propped  by  silver  columns.  Some- 
s ~m'  limes,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  rarely,  (and,  indeed,  so 
Hesiod  adds,)  she  is  visited  by  Iris,  whenever  a God  is 
suspected  of  a lie.  Then  Jupiter  despatches  his  mes- 
senger to  bring  a golden  vessel  filled  with  the  cold 
water  of  Styx,  which  drips  from  a lofty  rock.  The 
streams  of  this  river  are  tenfold,  nine  of  them  gird  the 
Earth,  the  tenth  is  reserved  to  punish  the  peijury  of  the 
Celestials.  Whatever  God  has  forsworn  himself  by  it, 
lies  senseless,  breathless,  and  speechless  during  an 
entire  year,  undieted  by  ambrosia  and  nectar,  and 
stretched  in  lethargy  upon  a couch.  Even  when  he 
recovers  his  faculties  his  offence  is  not  expiated,  till 
after  a nine  years'  banishment  from  the  Councils  and 
the  Banquets  of  Heaven.  (Oco-y.  717-807.) 

Hesiod  concludes  his  description  with  some  lines 
which  he  has  employed  before,  and  in  which  both  the 
imagery  and  the  language  is  too  vague  to  admit  para- 
phrase: 

Si  y*i  kififn  uj  T«jr«j»v  ri’utrti, 

OlfW  i «i  lii*ill  ifiiflfflf, 

mmj  Tiijmr  i«fn, 

mfymXi’,  i^wm,  t«  n htt  vi(. 

Mai  a n «-»>•.,  mju 

Sf-iu  *r;,  fiXwt  («j 

mirtf t.*i,  wfirftt  Si.  di»»  !*rw/i» 

TtrwHt  vifitt  It.  007. 

Such  are  Hesiod's  statements,  in  no  part  of  which 
do  we  perceive  any  intimation  of  a general  retribution 
in  a Future  state;  and  scarcely  any  thing  which  implies 
more  than  a slight  suspicion  of  the  probable  Immorta- 
lily  of  the  soul.  Yet  Mr.  Milford  has  remarked,  that 
" as  Hesiod's  morality  is  more  pure,  so  his  nolions  of  a 
Future  state  are  less  melancholy  than  those  of  Homer.” 
{Hist,  of  Craw,  eh.  ii.  sec.  1.  ad  Jin.)  Homer's 
notions,  us  wc  shall  presently  show,  are  indeed  suffi- 
ciently  melancholy ; but  we  are  at  a loss  to  determine 
whither  Hesiod  possessed  auy  notions  ut  all  on  the 
subject. 

Homrr  In  the  Xlth  Book  of  the  Otlynry,  Ulysses  having  ar- 
rived at  the  Country  of  the  Cimmerians  ut  the  extremity 
of  the  Oeean,  a land  of  perpetual  clouds  and  dark- 
ness, prepares  for  a communication  with  departed 
Spirits.  The  riles  which  he  performs  beforehand  are 
not  to  our  purpose  here,  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
particulars  which  Homer  relates  of  the  Ghosts  with 
whom  his  Hero  conversed;  and  in  tracing  these  we 
shall,  with  a slight  variation,  and  u few  additions, 
follow  Jortin.  who  has  admirably  concentrated  in  his 
VHth  Dintrtalion , all  which  the  Poet- ha*  delivered  on 
the  subject,  both  in  this  and  other  passages  of  his 
great  Works. 

Homer's  account  in  one  point  is  somewhat  confused, 
and  perhaps  he  intended  it  to  be  so,  that  the  marvellous 
might  be  heightened.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether 
Ulysses  descends  into  Hell,  or  simply  evokes  the  dead 
by  a Nrcro/oreTeja,  or  does  both  ; the  images  are  mixed 
together.  Most  of  the  Spirits  plainly  rise  from  beneath, 
and  hover  over  the  fbss  and  its  bloody  libation  ; hut  the 
machinery  upon  which  the  punishments  of  Tityus,  Ixion, 
Sisyphus,  and  Tantalus  depends  is  fur  too  cumbersome 
to  he  transferred  to  upper  day,  and  must  have  been  vi- 
sited in  the  very  prison-house.  The  Souls  with  which 
Ulysses  converses  are  separated  from  the  body,  yet  they 
arc  still  either  material,  or  clothed  with  u material  cover- 
ing so  thin  that  it  cannot  he  felt  or  handled.  The  funeral 
pile  has  destroyed  the  hones  and  the  flesh,  and  the  form 
of  them  which  remains  is  but  as  a dream.  The  bodily 


appearance  ami  the  dress  which  was  worn  by  the  living  HADfcd. 
man,  his  passions,  affections,  sentiments,  and  dispositions 
all  survive  him.  The  Soul  quits  the  body  reluctantly, 
and  cannot  pas*  the  gates  of  Hades  till  its  funeral  rites 
have  been  performed.  When  once  within,  it  annexes 
itself  to  some  little  fraternity  of  its  friends  or  country- 
men. Tartarus,  as  we  have  before  said,  is  situated  in 
Homer's  theory  as  far  from  Heaven  a*  Hesiod  places  it. 

It  is  governed  by  Pluto  ( Z«n  Kmn\06tnoi)  and 

Proserpine,  and  their  ministers  the  Erynnyes.  (//.  I. 

158.  454.  565.)  Cerberus  is  the  house  dog.  (ceca 
<m"y«yjo«  'A u ao.  //.  O.  368,)  Homer  doe*  not  give 
this  animal  the  specific  name  of  Cerberus,  nor  doe*  he 
describe  his  shape  ; but  Pausanias  is  mistaken  in  saying 
that  later  writers  invented  the  name,  oi  le  iVrt/w*  K rp- 
fifpor  ovofia  t-oitja ok;  (iij,  25.)  for,  os  we  have  already 
seen,  it  was  known  to  Hesiod.  Those  who  are  punished 
in  Tartarus  are  offenders,  by  particular  impieties,  against 
the  Gods,  (such  as  the  Worthies  whom  we  have  before 
specified,)  and  the  perjured ; (//.  1\  279.)  for.  though 
Minos  is  expressly  mentioned  as  legislating  to  the  dead, 
(OffuiTeiovra  »<rK(V<r<m>,)  no  other  crime  but  perjury  in 
named  as  provoking  a punishment  resulting  from  his 
judicature.  The  Hades  of  Homer,  even  in  its  better- 
most  part*,  is  but  an  unpleasant  Country,  (artprta 
Xupur)  in  which,  as  Achilles  tells  hi*  friend,  he  would 
feel  so  little  delight  in  obtaining  the  sovereign  rule,  that 
he  would  infinitely  prefer  being  the  him!  labourer  of 
some  poor  fanner,  even  at  the  risk  of  encountering 
short  commons. 

But  Homer  has  an  Elysium  ('RXvnn  rector)  of  far  Hit  Ely- 
more  agreeable  cast,  which  he  mention*  incidentally, 

(Od.  A.  561.)  and  which  is  widely  different  from  the 
Hades  opened  to  Ulysses.  These  fields,  like  the 
gloomy  abode  which  we  have  just  considered,  are  si- 
tuated in  the  extremities  of  the  Earth,  under  the  sway 
of  Ilhadamanthu*.  Life  is  there  enjoyed  in  full  re- 
pose ; snow,  showers,  aud  tempest*  are  unknown,  and 
perpetual  gales  of  the  softly-breathing  Zephyr,  wafted 
from  Ocean,  refresh  the  happy  dwellers.  This  is  a 
glowing  picture;  hut  we  know  not  how  long  the  pos- 
sessor* of  this  happiness  were  doomed  to  enjoy  it. 

They  were  still  men,  and  had  not  passed  through 
deaih.  The  promise  to  Mcnclaus  was  translation,  and 
it  might,  perhaps,  not  be  translation  to  immortality. 

Pindur  has  borrowed  from  Homer  and  added  to  him.  Puxlar 
He  speaks  without  obscurity  of  future  retribution.  Tile 
impious  Spirits  of  the  dead,  (JiraXa/ieoi  ^xVr*,)  he  says, 
immediately  undergo  punishment  in  another  state,  and 
sentence  is  pronounced,  through  a stern  necessity,  by 
some  one  judging  below  the  crimes  committed  here. 

But  the  Good  enjoy  an  undisturbed  existence,  visited 
by  the  Sun  alike  by  day  ami  night.  No  toil  by  sea  or 
land  is  requisite  lor  their  subsistence.  All  those  who 
have  L-uhivuted  loyalty,  justice,  and  fidelity,  are  endued 
with  a tearless  being  among  the  most  honoured  of 
the  Gods  while  grief  is  the  lot  of  the  Wicked.  The 
Good,  after  three  recalls  to  human  life,  (for  Pin- 
dar here  inculcates  transmigration,)  if  they  have 
preserved  themselves  spotless,  pass  over  the  road  of 
Jove  to  the  City  of  Saturn.  There  the  gales  of  Ocean 
breathe  over  the  Island  of  the  Fortunate,  the  Earth 
laughs  with  golden  flowers,  which,  budding  also  from 
the  waters,  tempt  the  hands  to  weave  garlands.  He 
then  nuinc*  Khadamunthus  as  the  Judge  of  this  abode, 
and  Peleus,  Cadmus,  and  Achilles  among  its  inhabit- 
ants. ( Otymp , xi.  102.)  Plutarch  has  cited  an  exquisite 
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HADES,  fragment  of  the  same  Poet,  (tolat  \durrt < plv  ^cVo? 
nAioir,  *.  r.  X.)  In  which  many  of  the  above  images 
are  repeated.  The  Good,  according  to  this  passage, 
appear  to  occupy  themselves  chiefly  in  horsemanship 
and  music,  and  one  of  their  pleasures  arises  from  the 
fragrance  of  incense  exhaled  upon  altars.  (Plat.  Consol, 
ad  Apollon.  Ed.  Xyl.  1620,  vol.  xi.  p.  120 ; and  Pindar, 
a Heyue.  Frag.  Threni,  i.) 

The  Greek  The  Tragedians  add  little  to  our  subject.  Hades  is 

Tragedian*,  frequently  mentioned  by  them  both  as  a person  and  a 
place,  but  they  do  not  enlarge  on  either.  The  Ghost 
of  Darius,  in  the  Pent e of  Aeschylus.  and  that  of  Poly* 
dorus,  in  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides,  speak  decisively  as 
to  the  popular  belief  in  some  future  state ; a belief  pm* 
hubly  varying  in  its  details,  according  to  the  fancy  of 
each  individual  who  entertained  it.  How  much  the 
Poets  found,  and  how  much  they  invented, — to  what 
extent  they  guided  or  followed  others, — it  is  impossible 
now  to  determine,  and  therefore  very  useless  to  in- 
quire. We  may  add  that  Jortin  has  pointed  to  some 
lines  in  the  Alccstis . in  which  the  Chorus  wishes  hap- 
piness to  the  deceased  Queen,  if  in  Hades  greater 
happiness  be  permitlcd  to  the  Good  than  to  others. 
Here  is  a doubt  which  at  once  sets  retribution  at 
defiauce. 

Virgil.  In  passing  on  to  the  Vlth  Book  of  the  JEneid,  in 

additiou  to  Jortin’s  Dissertation  already  mentioned,  we 
shall  make  use  of  Heyne’s  VII Ith  Excursus,  and  occa- 
sionally of  his  Notes,  and  those  who  seek  for  more  may 
turn  to  the  XYIlh  Dialogue  of  Spence  in  his  Polymetis. 
The  route  of  /Eneas  lies  first  through  a cave,  then 
through  huge  and  dark  forests  to  a river.  In  the  ves- 
tibule of  Hell  is  found  a hideous  train  of  Beings,  which 
sufficiently  explain  their  own  allegory.  Grief,  Cares, 
Diseases,  Old  Age,  Fear,  Famine,  Want,  Death,  Toil, 
Sleep,  Evil  Joys,  War,  the  Furies,  and  Discord  : in  the 
midst  are  seen  Dreams  nestling  on  the  branches  of  an 
elm-tree,  and,  distributed  around,  are  various  monsters, 
the  creations  of  darkness,  as  the  Centaurs,  Scyllie, 
Briureus,  the  Hydra  and  Chimxra,  Gnrgons,  Harpies, 
and  Geryon.  The  bounding  river  is  first  called  Ache, 
run,  afterwards  Styx,*  and  over  this  Charon,  (&x**l*% 
the  joyless,)  a personage  unknown  to  Homer,  is  ferry- 
man. On  the  opposite  shore  is  the  kennel  of  Cerberus. 
The  first  abode  of  shades  is  tenanted  by  infants,  those 
who  have  unjustly  suffered  death,  or  have  inflicted  it 
on  themselves.  Next  to  these  in  the  Fields  of  sorrow 
{('am pi  lugentes)  are  placed  those  who  have  been  un- 
happy in  their  deaths,  love-sick  heroines,  and  distin- 
guished women ; at  the  extremity  of  these  Fields  inhabit 
illustrious  men  slain  in  battle;  thus  completing  the  list 
of  those  who  have  perished  immaturely.  Hence  two 
roads  diverge,  one  on  the  right  to  the  Palace  of'  Pluto, 
and  beyond  it  to  Elysium,  another  on  the  left  to  Tar- 
tarus. /Eneas  enters  neither  the  Palace  nor  the  place 
of  punishment,  but  the  latter  is  vividly  described  to 
him.  We  need  not  cite  a passage  familiar  to  every 
reader  ; but  we  may  remark  upon  it,  how  largely  the 
doctrine  of  retribution  must  have  gained  between  the 
times  of  Homer  and  those  of  Virgil.  Noue  but  the  per- 
jured arc  condemned  by  the  elder  Poet ; in  the  later 
scarcely  any  offence  which  man  can  commit  against 


• Heyne  ha*  a wpirate  Exrurnit,  the  IXlh,  on  die  lufrrnal 

Rivera. 


his  brother  escaper  .^payment,  and  the  evil  lusts  of  the  HAD8S 
flesh  are  very  fully  and  fearfully  catalogued.  In  the  v*— -v— 1 *» 
Odyssey  there  appears  no  classification,  but  the  suf- 
ferers are  intermingled  with  the  happy.  Orion  chases 
his  prey  by  the  side  of  the  ever-thirsting  Tantalus,  the 
wheel  of  Ixion  revolves,  the  stone  of  Sisyphus  re- 
bounds, and  the  vulture  gnaws  the  entrails  of  Tityus, 
in  the  presence  of  Hercules,  and  under  the  very  eyes  of 
Achilles. 

There  is  another  division  of  Hades  which  Avneas  did 
not  enter,  but  which  Anchises  described  to  him,  a Pur- 
gatory ; in  which  evil  is  cleansed  away  by  the  operation 
of  Air,  Water,  or  Fire.  It  is  not  clear  whether  this 
hospital  of  the  Soul  was  within  or  without  Tartarus, 
but  Servius  ( ad  JEn.  vi.  404.)  conceives  it  properly  to 
be  named  Erebus.  After  passing  through  it,  the  Spirits 
of  the  best  men,  and  they  were  comparatively  few  in 
number,  were  consigned  to  that  which,  as  we  think, 

Virgil  more  than  once  implies  was  the  eternity  of  Ely- 
sium. The  less  perfect  were  doomed  to  return  to  human 
bodies.  But  in  this  part  of  the  system  there  is  hopeless 
confusion  between  pne-existence  and  transmigration. 

The  doctrine  delivered  by  Plato  in  his  Phtrdo  is  not  Rato, 
very  widely  dissimilar,  the  incurably  wicked  arc  never 
released  from  Tartarus  ; those  who  are  wicked  in  le*s 
degree  undergo  frequent  purgations ; and  the  eminentiv 
Good,  according  to  their  gradations  of  virtue,  freed 
from  all  bodily  commixture,  enjoy  eternal  happiness  in 
a region  of  purity.  (Ed.  Bip.  I.  258.)  Socrates  appears 
to  deliver  this  as  his  own  conviction ; the  account  of 
transmigration  which  he  gives  (lb.  244.)  is  introduced 
as  if  it  were  that  of  others,  be  avrai*.  A con- 

cise view  of  parts  of  the  Platonic  scheme  on  this  sub- 
ject may  be  found  in  the  Somnium  Scipionis  of  Mac  ro- 
bins. (i.  11,  12,  13.) 

We  confine  ourselves,  however,  as  we  projected  at  the 
outset,  to  the  view  given  of  Hades  by  the  Poets  of  Anti- 
quity. Many  particulars,  added  by  popular  superstition 
to  the  state  of  happiness  which  the  Poets  taught  as  exist- 
ing in  the  Fortunate  Islands,  may  be  found  in  the  lid 
Book  of  the  Veres  Historic  of  Lucian,  mixed,  as  may  Luciaa. 
be  sup[K>sed,  with  numerous  oblique  strokes  of  satire  ; 
blit  on  that  very'  account,  perhaps,  conveying  a state- 
ment from  which  far  more  truth  inuy  be  elicited,  by  such 
as  will  take  pains  to  detect  it,  than  from  the  gravest 
narrative,  or  the  most  regular  system  framed  by  a 
staunch  Mythological  believer.  The  Necyomantia  of 
the  same  writer  may  be  consulted  to  a similar  purpose, 
and  with  scarcely  less  advantage. 

It  has  not  been  our  purpose,  in  this  place,  to  agitate 
the  broad  and  boundless  question  of  the  belief  enter- 
tained by  the  Ancients  in  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

But  under  all  the  follies  of  their  many  headed  supersti- 
tions, it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  the  uncontrollable 
inclination  of  the  Human  Mind  to  adopt  this  opinion,  and 
the  shifts  which  it  perpetually  ha**  made  to  relieve  itself 
from  uncertainty  regarding  it.  Faith  on  this  point  in- 
deed cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  obtained  with- 
out Revelation  ; but  it  is  no  small  argument  in  favour 
of  the  Truths  which  are  bestowed  on  Faith,  that  even 
previous  to  Revelation,  Instinct,  if  we  may  so  call  it, 
led  mankind  incessantly  to  persevere  in  inquiring  for 
them,  and  in  some  instance*  brought  us  as  near  to  their 
discovery  ns  we  could  possibly  arrive  without  the  higher 
aid  of  Divinity  itself. 
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H \nR.y*  IIADRAMAUT,  or  Hhaddiumaiit,  (Huceaiioi't, 
Mai  I.  • according  to  the  Indian  pronunciation  and  common  or- 
Biography,)  is  one  of  the  largest  Provinces  of  Arabia,  and 
almost  the  only  one  of  great  interest  which  has  never 
Boundaries.  been  explored  by  Europeans.  It  is  hounded  on  the  North 
by  Yi'Ua*  and  the  great  Central  Desert,  on  the  East  by 
O’mfm.  on  the  Smith  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  und  on  the 
West  by  A’den  and  other  Provinces  of  Yemen.  It  is  a 
rugged,  mountainous  territory,  intersected  by  fertile  val- 
leys. barren  on  its  Northern  frontier,  and  having  several 
harbours,  conveniently  placed  for  theexportof  its  produce 
to  different  ports  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  was  considered 
by  the  Ancients  as  a part  of  the  Happy  Arabia,  (Ara- 
bia Frlir,)  as  well  as  Yemen,  though  separated  from 
that  Province  by  a lolly  ridge,  which  extends  from  the 
Central  Desert  to  the  Sea,  and  terminates  in  an  abrupt 
Promontory.  (Geogr.Nub.  p.  26.)  The  whole  is  at  pre- 
sent divided  into  a number  of  petty  States,  each  Town- 
Principal  ship  being  independent  of  its  neighbours.  Its  inhabitants 
Towns.  are  either  Bedewl,  (unmade.)  or  cahayil,  (settled,)  Arabs. 

ScliiMip.  Shihum.  eight  days'  journey  (160  miles)  from  San'k, 
and  10  days'  (200  miles)  from  M&reb,  is  still  the 
largest  Town  in  Hlioildramaut,  but  the  country  between 
it  ami  the  latter  place  is  entirely  uninhabited.  Dofut, 
25  days'  journey  (500  miles)  East  of  San’h,  is  said  to 
Ihftr.  I>e  the  larger  of  the  two.  Ddhafar  is  the  principal 
port  of  this  division  of  Arabia,  and  the  great  mart  for 
frankincense,  ( oUfmnum  ;)  but  through  the  negligence 
or  dishonesty  of  the  Arabs,  their  gums  arc  so  impure, 
as  to  be  of  much  less  value  than  those  brought  from 
Kescliin.  India.  Keshtn,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  very  civil 
to  strangers,  is  in  15°  26' North.  It  is  probably  the 
Sachalites  of  the  Greeks,  and  its  Sheikh  is  now,  as  in 
the  lime  of  Arrian,  ( Peripl . Mar  it  Erylhr,  p.  18.) 
master  of  Socotorah : the  trade  in  aloes,  as  well  ns 
that  in  ulibanum,  are,  therefore,  in  his  hands.  At 
Mrrhii  Morlmtt  and  llhasik  frankincense  is  also  to  Ik*  had,  but 
IR«k.  ^ jg  of  an  inferior  Quality.  The  Tomb  of  the  Prophet 
Hud.  or  Huud,  mentioned  in  the  Koran,  (xxxiv.  16.)  and 
so  much  venerated  by  the  Arabs,  is  in  this  Province, 
T\riir..  probably  not  far  from  Keshin.  Terlm,  mentioned  by 
Idrisi,  (Gengr.  Nub.  p.  26.)  and  Cohhtan,  are  de- 
Sckatil.r  serving  of  notice.  Shchr,  on  the  West  of  Hhaddra- 
maut,  (not  on  the  East,  as  placed  in  our  maps,)  is 
a small  Township  and  harbour  of  the  same  name. 
Shunnah,  mentioned  by  Idrisi,  is  another  port,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  trade  with  Mokhk,  A’den,  and  Mascatt. 
Medinat  el-asfal  is  held  in  great  veneration,  on  account 
of  the  many  Saints  buried  there.  Of  Rai'sut,  Suwir, 
lilianbcl,  SharwaYn,  Raider,  and  Fartac,  Niebuhr  could 
learn  nothing  more  than  the  names.  The  position  of 
Cap#  the  latter,  however,  is  fixed  by  the  Cape,  which  is  called 
p«iu«h.  from  it,  R&s-cl-fartac ; not  Fartash,  as  it  is  spelt  in 
Amid.  modern  maps.  Ain  'Ad,  IS  days' journey  from  Keshin, 
and  seven  from  Shchlir,  probably  belongs  to  Ydfa\ 
though  said  to  be  one  of  the  independent  lerritories  in 
Hhaddramaut.  Cohhtftn,  the  name  of  a Town  men- 
tioned above,  is  (lie  Arabic  appellation  of  Joktan, 
son  of  Eber,  and  father  of  Hnzammveth.  (Ilhaddra- 
M»i.r»h.  ma  t.)  The  District  of  Mahrah,  lying  between  Hhiul- 
dramuut  and 'Oman,  probably  belongs  to  the  former; 
but  of  it  M.  Niebuhr  could  not  obtain  any  distinct  ac- 
count. 

The  coast  is  clearly  laid  down  by  Idrisi.  ( Geogr.Nub . 
p.  26.)  From  ’Aden  to  Abin,  on  the  Yeutunl  Sea 
Eastward,  the  distance  is  12  miles.  A mountainous 
ridge,  stretching  from  the  Desert  to  the  Sea,  where  it 


forms  a Promontory,  separates  Abin  from  Las'i,  the  HA  DBA- 
first  Town  in  Hhaddrumaut,  ami  distant  a day  and  a 1 - 

night's  passage  by  sea.  Two  days*  journey  from  the  L‘ 

latter  is  Sharmah,  near  which  there  is  a warm  medici- 
nal bath,  much  used.  Between  Sharmah  and  Morbatt 
is  the  bay  called  Ghobbo-l-camar,  (Moon  Bay,)  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  Khulf&t,  and  its  extremity  is  formed 
by  a white  ami  crescent -shaped  mountaiii,  called  Jebcl- 
el-camar-el-ubyadd,  (White  Moon  Mouutuin.)  It  is  six 
days  from  Sharmah  to  Morlk&U  by  sea,  and  the  moun- 
tains near  the  latter  place  produce  the  trees  ( thrjrr-el - 
! it  hatin')  yielding  frankincense,  (olibumtm%)  which  is 
exported  thence  to  all  the  Countries  of  the  East  and 
West,  llhasik  is  two  days'  sail  from  Morbatt,  and  four 
days'  journey  by  land.  Opposite  to  the  former,  which  Tomb  uf 
is  only  two  miles  from  the  Tomb  of  Hud,  are  the  two  Hand. 
Islands  K hurt  an  and  Martini,*  and  it  is  oveihung  by 
Laus,  a high  mountain,  projecting  into  the  Sea,  its  North 
side  being  opposite  to  the  land  of  the  Tribe  of  'AM. 

(Cordn,  vii.  66. 70.)  Hh&sik  is  situated  on  the  Jauti- 
el  hhashlsh,  (Hemp  Hurbmir,)  a deep  gulf,  extremely 
difficult  to  enter  or  issue  from.  The  District  of  Shejr.  Shejer. 
in  the  Territory  of  Mahrah,  is  the  Eastern  boundary  of 
Hhaddramaut,  ami  Mahrah  lies  between  that  Country 
and  ’Oni&n.  From  ’Aden  to  the  lioundary  of  the  Pro- 
vince ( bildd)  of  Shejr,  says  Idrisi,  (p.  53.)  there  are  300 
miles,  t 

The  most  Northern  District  of  HhaddramaAt  is  March 
Mkreb,  the  ancient  Capital  of  Belckis,  Queen  of  Sabi, 

(She bn.)  destroyed  by  the  bursting  of  a mound  or 
embankment,  (teddu-l-'anm,)  ( Cordn , xxxiv.  16.)  by 
which  the  mouth  of  a deep  ravine  in  the  adjacent  moun- 
tain was  closed  up.  This  embankment  was  nearly  20 
fathoms  ( carnet ) in  height,  and  the  waters,  when  it 
burst,  instantly  swept  away  *•  men,  beasts,  and  build- 
ings, destroying  every  thing,  or  dispersing  them  on  all 
sides,  (ihedher  medher .)  The  Arabs  were  scattered, 
their  tongues  confounded,  (fekff6efc/-rf-f£rtJt,)  ami  they 
wandered  to  the  East  and  West ; but  vestiges  of  the 
City  remained,  and  people  (rawm)  from  Hhaddrumn'it 
relumed  thither,  and  dwell  there  till  now.**  (C/im.  ii. 
part  vi.  Idrisi.  MSS.J)  It  contained  the  Castle  of  Sser- 
wkhh,  which  was  the  Palace  of  Solomon,  son  of  David, 
and  the  Castle  of  Cashlh,  the  Palace  of  Belckis,  wife  of 
Solomon.  From  Mkreb  to  Shibkm  was  four  days* 
journey,  (100  miles.) 

The  two  principal  Cities  of  Hhaddramaut  (Idrisi,  Tarim, 
p.  53)  are  Tarim§  and  Shib&tn.  The  latter  is  a strongly  ScbiMm, 
fortified,  populous  Town,  on  the  brow  of  a hill,  ex- 
tremely difficult  of  ascent,  on  the  summit  of  which  there 
are  many  populous  villages,  corn-fields,  and  running 
streams,  “ grain,  palms,  and  brushwood  in  abundance. 
Cornelians,  (’acvfrfe,)  amethysts,  (jVmr/mf,)  and  onyxes, 

( jeza\ ) are  found  imbedded  in  the  pebbles  of  its  stony 
watercourses,  and  form  a considerable  article  of 

• Curia-Muria  in  our  map*;  whence  it  may  lie  conjectured,  that 
Khan,  in  and  Mary&o  is  the  true  reading  j but  both  MSS.  have  Id,  (I,) 

0-) 

f Very  nearly  approaching  to  250  (Jcographical  mile*,  the  distance 
according  to  nur  latest  maps, 

J Omitted  in  tin  Abridgement  printed  at  Rome,  and  published 
under  ibe  title  of  Geograpkut  AV&tmra. 

§ The  ©rtbo^»*phy  in  the  MSS.  is  rather  doubtful:  Niebuhr  has 
Tarim ; but  it  is  spelt  Berlin  in  the  Jrhin-nttmH,  (p.  491.)  and  the 
river  /Vm»,  in  the  map,  is  doubtless  the  same  name  : bi  the  Arab* 
hate  no  jo,  the  irur  word  must,  therefore,  be  Itrhn.  Berlin,  *« vs  Hiji 
Khali  lah,  (p.  491,)  is  a large  and  populous  City,  IS  miles  from 
Dbara&r. 
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commerce  among  the  merchants  of  (hat  Country.  'Hie 
District  ( bildd)  of  Sbejr,*  contiguous  to  Hhaddramaut 
on  the  East,  is  a pan  of  the  land  ( ardd ) of  Mahrah,  a 
Country  said  to  be  900  miles  long,  and  from  15  to 
25  broud.  It  is  all  a tract  of  moving  sands,  driven 
about  from  place  to  place  by  high  winds.  The  Tribes 
(cabdyil)  of  Mahrah  arc  genuine  Arabs,  famous  for 
an  excellent  breed  of  camels,  unequalled  in  swiftness 
of  pace,  intelligence,  and  docility.  Each  has  his  name, 
and  comes  immediately  when  called  by  it.  The  tongue 
of  the  people  of  Mahrah  is  very  strange,  and  hardly  in- 
telligible. It  is  the  ancient  Hhinivnri  tongue.  The 
greater  part  of  Mahrah  is  a complete  desert,  ( cafr, ) in- 
habited only  by  wandering  Tribes,  whose  support  is 
derived  from  their  camels  and  goats.  All  their  cattle 
are  fed  with  a very  small  kind  of  fish,  called  d lorrrr.t 
and  caught  in  the  adjoining  Sea  of'Omdn.  It  is  the 
principal  article  of  food  for  man  and  beast  in  Muhrah. 
Wheat  (hhintlah)  and  bread  are  unknown  there;  fish 
and  dates  ore  their  only  diet ; milk  and  a little  water 
their  drink.  They  are  so  accustomed  to  it  thut  they 
have  no  inclination  for  other  food.  When  any  one  of 
them  goes  into  the  neighbouring  Countries,  and  drinks 
water  after  eating  bread,  he  is  in  danger  of  falling  sick 
in  consequence  of  it"  (Idrlsi,  MSS.  ubi  supra.)  Adjoin- 
ing to  the  land  of  Shejr  on  the  North,  is  the  territory 
(bildd)  of  Omin. 

Though  the  commerce  in  gums  and  spices,  the  an- 
cient staple  of  Hhaddramatit,  has  now  found  a different 
channel,  and  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  petty  Chiefs, 
who  are  masters  of  this  Country,  has  a strong  tend- 
ency to  check  all  enterprise,  trade  to  some  extent  is 
still  carried  on  : aloes  and  frankincense  are  exported 
thence  to  the  Towns  on  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  though  there  is  no  intercourse  across 
the  Desert  between  the  Southern  and  Western  part* 
of  Arabia,  (heir  communication  by  water  is  easy  and 
frequent.  Olibanutn,  gum-arabic,  myrrh,  dragon's 
blood,  and  aloes  are  sent  to  Mascatt  and  India; 
linens,  carpets,  and  large  knives  or  daggers  (yambr ) 
to  Yemen.  In  Religion  the  people  of  Hhaddramaut 
are  Sunnles,  or  orthodox  : in  learning  they  probably 
do  not  excel,  and  their  dialect  differs  so  much  from 
that  of  Yemen,  that  M.  Niebuhr  could  not  converse 
with  them  without  an  interpreter.  ( Beschr . p.  285.) 
The  names  of  Cohhtt&n,  Hhaddramaut,  and  Sabfr  ap- 
proach so  nearly  to  those  of  Joktun,  (Yactt&n,  called 
Cahhtt&n  by  the  Arabs,)  llazarmaveth,  and  Sheba, 
that  little  doubt  can  remain  as  to  the  identity  of  this 
Country  with  that  in  which  the  children  of  Joktan  first 
settled  ; ( Gen . x.  25 — 29.)  and  Niebuhr's  supposition 
that  the  Country  between  Mesha  and  Mount  Sephar 
(Gen.  x.  30.)  is  the  mountainous  tract  from  Yemen  to 
Hhaddramaut,  seems  probable,  though  the  Hebrew 
and  Arabian  names,  which  he  compares  together,  have 
only  an  apparent  resemblance.  (Beschr.  p.  290.)  The 
ancient  Hhimyorl  dialect,  next  to  the  Hebrew,  is  the 
most  venerable  relic  of  the  primitive  language  of  the 
East : the  tribe  of  *Ad,  whose  history  occupies  so  con- 
spicuous a place  in  the  old  Arabian  traditions,  and  the 
Tomb  of  Hud,  venerated  by  the  Arabs  so  many  cen- 
turies before  Mohhammed,  are  all  objects  of  great 
interest,  and  might,  if  Niebuhr  was  rightly  informed. 


• Stahhr,  of  which  Niebuhr  heart],  (Retthreib.  p.  202.)  seenas  to 
b«  a different  place,  lying  Hr§t,  not  EaU,  of  Hhaddramaiit. 
f Wtrtc  signibea  leaf : it  is.  therefore,  some  kind  of  flat-fish. 
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(Beschr.  p.  289.)  be  visited  without  much  hazard  or 
difficulty,  in  art  excursion  from  some  of  the  Indian  ports, 
by  those  among  our  countrymen  established  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  who,  having  successfully  cultivated  a 
knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language,  have  already  ac- 
quired the  most  essential  requisite  for  the  attainment  of 
this  object.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that,  at  no  distant 
period,  some  attempt  will  be  made  to  visit  the  rugged 
mountains  and  fertile  valleys  of  this  unexplored  region, 
once  among  the  most  celebrated  in  the  annals  of 
Oriental  commerce. 

Niebuhr’s  Brschrribting  tv>n  Arabien,  Kopenhageu, 
1772,  4to.  ; Idrisl’s  Geography,  Arabice,  Rom.  1592, 
8vo.  ; Geographia  Nubiensis  a Gabr.  Sionita  et  Joan. 
Hesronita,  Paris,  1619;  Jihdn-numd,  Istanbul,  1732, 
fol. 

ILKMANTHUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Ilexandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Narcnui. 
Generic  character : involucre  many  leaved,  many 
flowered ; corolla  six-parted,  superior ; berry  three- 
celled. 

A genus  of  bulbous  plants,  natives  of  the  South  of 
Africa  : the  singularly  formed  flowers  are  usually  pro- 
duced from  the  bulb,  without  leaves. 

H .EM ATOPOTA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Dipterous 
insects,  belonging  to  the  family  Tabanida , founded  by 
Fnbricius,  and  generally  adopted. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  longer  than  the  head, 
the  first  joint  a little  shorter  than  the  third,  oval,  cylin- 
drical, the  second  very  short,  truncated,  the  last  elon- 
gated, conical,  or  subulate.  This  genus  contains  four 
European  species  described  by  Meigen.  The  type  is 
Tabanus  pluvialis,  Linna>us ; figured  by  Reaumur, 
iv.  pi.  xviii.  fig.  1.  and  Meigen,  pi.  xiv.  fig.  16.  It  is 
very  troublesome  to  cattle. 

HA5MATOPUS,  from  the  Greek  tuparott*,  bloody, 
and  voS*,  a fool , Lin.  ; Oyster  Catcher,  Pen.  In 
Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family 
Prensirostres,  order  Gratia , class  Ares. 

Gen<ric  character.  Beak  long,  slender,  strong, 
straight,  and  compressed,  more  esjiecially  at  the  tip, 
which  is  square  like  a pair  of  scissors;  nostrils  linear, 
placed  near  the  base  of  the  groove  in  the  upper  man- 
dible : wings  of  moderate  length,  the  first  quill  feather 
the  longest ; legs  strong  and  muscular,  having  the 
tarsi  reticulated,  and  three  toes  in  front,  of  which  the 
outer  is  connected  by  membrane  to  the  middle  as  far 
us  the  first  joint,  and  the  inner  to  the  middle  by  a short 
membrane;  all  the  toes  edged  with  a narrow  mem- 
brane, and  the  nails  short  and  slightly  curved. 

The  Oyster  Catchers  are  always  found  on  the  sea- 
shore, following  the  tide  in  search  of  murine  animals, 
which  they  drag  along  the  shore,  and,  if  bivalves,  open 
by  meuns  of  their  narrow,  wedge-shaped  beak,  which  is 
admirably  adapted  for  that  purpose ; and  they  also  dig 
in  the  sand  for  worms.  They  both  run  and  fly  quickly, 
and  have  a tong,  shrill  cry.  Although  assembling  in 
large  groups  for  their  migration,  they  live  solitarily 
during  the  breeding  season,  and  build  in  the  marshes 
near  the  sea.  They  moult  in  Autumn  and  Spring,  but 
the  only  difference  consists  in  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  upper  white  collar.  The  sexes  are  not  distin- 
guished from  each  other  in  plumage. 

There  is  but  one  English  species,  the 

//.  Ostralrgus,  Lin.;  C Huiterier,  Buff.;  Sea  Pie,  or 
Pied  Oyiter  Catcher,  Pen.  About  fifteen  inches  long, 
and  two  feet  wide : the  bill  is  about  three  inches  long 
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and  bright  orange,  as  arc  also  the  naked  ocular  cir- 
clets ; the  hear!,  neck,  upper  part  of  the  client,  har  k, 
wings,  and  tip  of  the  tail  deep  black  ; the  under  eye- 
lids white,  ns  also  a crescent-shaped  collar  under  the 
, throat,  which  latter,  as  before  mentioned,  is  black  in 
pairing:  time  in  the  Spring;;  the  transverse  band  on  the 
wings,  the  roots  of  the  alar  and  caudal  quills,  the  rump, 
and  all  the  under  parts,  are  beautifully  white;  iridcs 
crimson ; legs  pale  red  like  blood,  whence  the  generic 
name.  They  lay  their  egg*  in  open,  dry  situations  only 
sheltered  hy  a few  blades  of  grass,  which  are  left  during 
the  day  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  hut  at  night  arc  care- 
fully sat  on  by  the  hen.  The  young  are  easily  tamed, 
ami  will  live  among  poultry.  Although  not  good 
swimmers,  they  are  not  averse  to  the  water,  on  which 
they  flout  rather  than  swim.  Native  of  the  (Iritisii 
coasts,  and  of  the  Northern  parts  of  Europe  and 
America. 


In  the  young  birds  the  white  is  not  so  clear,  and  the 
black  part  of  the  plumage  varied  with  brown. 

H.  Palliatua.  Tom. ; f Huiterirr  d Mantrau  ; Brown- 
backed  Oytler  Catcher.  The  beak  stronger  and  longer 
than  in  the  last  species  ; the  bock,  scapulars,  and  wings, 
aslty  brown : the  legs  stronger  than  the  last.  Native 
of  South  America. 


11.  Niger,  Cuv. ; f Huiterier  Noir , Tern.;  Black 
Ojfifcr  Catcher.  Rather  larger  than  the  English  bird  ; 
the  plumage  entirely  black  in  the  old  and  brown  in  the 
young  birds  ; the  beak  and  legs  of  n red  coral  colour ; 
the  ocular  circlets  red.  Native  of  Southern  Africa  and 


Australasia. 


See  Linmei  Syxtcma  Natura ; Tcmminclf,  Manuel 
({  Ornithologie ; Cuvier,  Reg  tic  Animal . 

H.EMATOXYLON,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the 
class  Decandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Legit- 
minuter.  Generic  c haracter : calyx  five- parted  ; corolla, 
petals  five;  capsule  lanceolate,  one-celled,  three- valved, 
valves  keeled. 


One  species,  H.  Campechianum,  the  Logwood,  an 
elegant  small  bushy  tree,  native  of  most  parts  of  the 
West  Indies,  but  particularly  of  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of 
C impeach  y. 

ILKMOCH ARIS,  in  Zoology,  a genu*  of  Anneiidet, 
belonging  to  the  family  Hirudinida , established  by 
Savignv. 

Generic  character.  The  oral  sucker  slightly  con- 
cave, very  large ; jaws  reduced  to  three  prominentes ; 
eyes  eight,  placed  in  pairs,  so  a*  to  form  a trapezium ; 
anal  sucker  oblique. 

Some  authors  have  placed  these  animals  with  the 
l«eaches,  and  Blainville  established  a gtuus  for  their 
reception  under  the  name  of  Pitcicola,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  Lamarck, 

The  genus  consists  of  only  one  species,  which  lives 
in  fresh  water,  attached  to  the  bodies  of  fresh-water 
fish*  when  they  move,  they  walk  like  the  larcee  called 
Loopcrs.  The  Hirudo  geometra  of  Li  mucus,  and  II.  pis- 
;tum  of  Muller.  It  has  been  figured  by  Roesel  and 
Muller. 


ILKMODORUM,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class 
Tnandria,  order  Mnnogynia.  Generic  character ; 
corolla,  petals  six,  the  three  interior  having  stamen* 
inserted  above  the  middle  of  the  petal ; stigmu  obtuse, 
capsule  inferior,  three-celled. 

One  species,  native  of  New  South  Wale*. 

H/KMOPIS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Annelida,  be- 
longing to  the  family  Hirudinidee,  established  by  Savigny 


Generic  character.  Oral  disk  concave,  upper  lip  much 
produced,  lanceolate;  jaws  large,  oval,  each  with  two 
rows  of  small  teeth  ; eyes  ten,  placed  in  a curved  line, 
the  four  hinder  most  distant ; the  anal  disk  oblique,  ter- 
minal. The  Leaches  are  the  most  carnivorous  of  the 
family,  and  their  bite,  from  the  large  size  and  Torm  of 
the  teeth,  is  difficult  to  heal,  and  is  usually  very  painful. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  the  llorse  Leach, 
Hirudo  tanguiwga  of  Linnseus;  the  Heemoptix  tan- 
guiKorba  of  Suviguy.  They  are  common  in  ditches 
near  London,  and  generally  live  on  worms  and  dead 
animals,  but  sometimes  attach  themselves  to  bathers. 
Suvigny  has  described  three  other  small  species  found 
near  Paris,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  are  not  varieties 
of  age  and  sex  of  the  above, 

ll.1i.NKLA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Prn- 
tandna , order  Monngyma.  Generic  character  : calyx 
two-leaved,  one  of  the  leuvcs  two-lobed ; corolla 
pitcher-shaped;  stigma  three-angled ; drupe  one- 
seeded  ; nut  three-celled. 

One  species,  H.  Jtervoaa,  native  of  the  Audes. 

HAFT,  A.  S.  her  ft,  from  herfl-an , rapere , prehen - 
dere ; (Junius  ;)  to  take,  to  hold  in  the  hand;  and  this 
(Skinner)  from  habban,  hubrre,  to  have.  Tooke  forms 
it  thus,  “ Hared,  hav'd,  hafl.“ 

“ The  haft  of  a knife  or  poniard  is  the  hated  port  ; 
the  part  by  w hich  it  is  hared,  or  held." 

But  yet  n*  fond  I nought  the  haft,  l 
Which?  mignt  unto  the  blaiie  wecorle. 

Gutter.  Cum/.  .4m.  book  iv.  fol.  <I-S 

Cir.  O,  if  he  h»d,  I would  have  math*  rare  Aa/)i  and  whittles  of 
'em,  bait  h.a  thin -bone*  if  they  are  round  shall  serve  me. 

Hraumont  and  Fkieher.  VkUtMer,  act  v. 

It  has  a haft,  tit  to  hoJJ  it  by  in  one's  hand,  to  live  end  that  it  may 
nul  hart  the  (nod,  while*  it  pmse*  upon  the  knife. 

Lhgbj.  Of  Man  t Soitt,  ch.  i. 

HALTING,  Junius,  Hajte,  retsare  ; H after , tergi. 
rertator ; A.  S.  hcrjlan.  tenere.  Bclgin.  hcchten,  hack- 
ten,  haflen,  eti  ajtprehrndcre,  tenere,  morari ; to  hold 
or  keep,  to  stay,  tarry,  or  delay.  And  thus.  met. 

To  hesitate,  to  come  to  no  decision,  to  say  or  act 
indecisively,  inconclusively,  insincerely. 

Whan  was  there  more  hnflgng  and  er*ftyn~  to  scrap*  money 
to  gether.  Udatl.  Kphman*.  Rrotugve  to  tht  Rentier. 

With  these  ptrwt lions  word*  iterated  continually  unto  him,  he 
grew  enkindled,  and  (without  any  farlher  ku/hng  or  bolding  off) 
(«Mtr  cmncialtune)  delivered  up  all  tliat  was  detuaunded. 

J tat/and.  sfmuu.intit,  fed.  -7  j.  Juvtanut, 

(The  ConsuN  themselves  kept  a kn/ling  ami  flinching,  ,1  (connJr » 
»/>»..»  frrytperwn,)  and  without  all  question,  made  but  a wnrne  and 
gaair  at  their  miseries.  Id.  Ijvihm,  fol.  511 

And  the  yonder  sort  of  the  Romanes,  ( without  any  A a fling  and 
drawing  backe,)  (sure  detrec I at  tune,;  upo:i  the  proclamation  gathered 
together.  Id.  II.  fol.  J37. 

HAG,  I),  heks,  hex ; Git.  hrxe  ; Sw.  A r ro ; 

Ha'ooish,  J A.  S.  hergeut,  kergtette ; (Sp.  keck it- 

JIa'usiiip,  > sera,  furhiecra.)  A hag,  or  witch,  a 

Hag-horn,  [ furie  or  fiend,  a wuman-divell.  Sun- 

Hag-seed.  j ncr.  Junius  says  some  derive  from 
Hecate,  others  from  hccien,  mordcre.  Wachter,  the 
A.  S.  htrgeMe,  from  A.  S.  eget-um,  to  fear,  to  affright, 
to  terrific,  to  make  afraid : and  oftserves  in  confinna- 
tion,  that  a hag  is  also  called  Egete-grimma,  vefut 
atroz  terrores  grimma  likewise  being  a name  bestowed 
upon  hast  or  witches. 

To  hag ; to  affright,  to  terrify,  to  scare. 
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HAU  flagged  fact , in  Gray,  “ having  the  face  of  a witch, 

HAGARD.  °r  *“«”  M"SOn' 

. — - ■ The  gudde*  above  are  calm’d  with  verve, 

with  verve  the  hagget  of  hell . 

Dram.  florae*.  Epistle  I . book  ii. 

Nay,  nay,  the  bnttayle  now  I I cane,  dot  me  with  fcan?  affright 

Do  any  ir>ofe  your  tlliliv  foule%  and  hrggts  of  Umbo  low, 

Your  hellish  sound,  and  clapping  of  your  wioges  I well  do  know. 

Pharr.  FirgL.  J Knndos,  book  all. 

— — Aad  after  him 

There  follow'd  fast  at  hand  two  wicked  hag*, 

With  hoaric  lock*  all  loose,  and  visage  grim  ; 

Their  fret  rnshod,  their  bodies  wrapt  in  rags, 

And  both  as  swift  on  foot,  as  chased  stags. 

Spenser.  Fame  (Jure nr,  book  ii.  can,  1 1 . 

Mac.  How  now  you  secret,  black,  and  midnight  hag*  f 
What  is  *t  you  do? 

All.  A deed  without  a name. 

Shnktpeare.  M\rHrt h,  fol,  144. 

But  on  vs  both  did  haggish  Age  steale  on. 

And  wore  vs  out  of  act. 

Id.  AIT j Welt,  fol.  233- 

What'*  this?  Oh,  rti»  the  charm  her  hagship  pave  me 
For  my  duche**’  obstinate  woman  ; roun.k  about 
A threepenny  silk  riband  of  three  colours 

Middleton.  The  Witch,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

- • Then  was  this  island 
(Sane  for  the  son,  that  she  did  liUour  beere. 

A frekold  whelpe,  hag-bome)  not  honour'd  with 
A human  shape. 

Shakspeare.  Tempest,  fol.  4. 

Pros.  Hag*seed,  hence : 

Fetch  v*  in  fc  well,  and  be  quiche,  thou'rt  best 
To  answer  other  business*. 

U.  P>.  fol.  V 

The  ape  that  looks  pale  at  the  sight  of  a snail,  and  Die*  as  if  he 
had  feared  lest  that  slow  creature  should  overtake  and  devour  him, 
would  be  a great  deal  lew  ridiculous  than  the  timorous  man,  whose 
nature  it  tbu*  hagg’d  with  frightful  imaginations  of  invisible  powers 
and  a judgment  to  come. 

Scott.  Christ  tan  Life,  part  ii,  ch.  iii.  sec.  2, 

Cau  widows  feed  on  dreams  and  wishes. 

Like  hags  on  visionary  dishes. 

Fenton.  The  /tidur'i  Hite. 
She  wem'd  a beggar  of  the  lowest  tribe : 

No  words  can  half  her  filth  obscene  describe ; 

* But  such  a hag  to  paradise  convey'd, 

Had  wither'd  by  her  looks  the  blissful  shade. 

Houle.  Orlando  FUrma o,  book  xliii. 

The  ghostly  prudes  with  bagged  fare 
Already  had  condemn’d  the  tinner. 

Grog,  A long  Story. 

HAGENIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Octan- 
dria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character:  calyx 
two-leaved ; corolla,  petals  five,  fiat ; nectaries  five ; 
leaflets  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  petals. 

One  species,  H.  Abystinka,  native  of  Abyssinia. 
HA'GARD,  n.  ^ Fr.  hagard,  from  ragardm ; 

Ha'ggard,  adj.  J ragux,  cagardtra,  hagard.  Menage. 
And  Skinner,  wagard , a vagttndo  ; or  from  A.  S.  hrrg, 
a hedge,  because  non  domi,  sed  forts,  sc.  in  sepihu*  agitut. 
Haggard,  the  adj.,  Skinner  (who  writes  it  hagger) 
thinks  may  be  from  the  Ger.  huger,  macer;  or,  as 
Wachter  interprets  it,  gracilis,  macilmtus,  or  from 
hagard  the  n.,  a kind  of  falcon.  Turberville,  in  his  Book 
of  Falconry,  1575,  (cited  by  Mr.  Steevens,  in  his  note 
on  the  first  passage  quoted  below'  from  Shakspeare.) 
tells  us,  that  “ the  haggard  doth  come  from  foreign  parts 
a stranger  and  a passenger.”  And  a French  writer, 
quoted  by  Pennant,  says,  that  hagar  is  a Hebrew  word, 
and  signifies  stranger.  And  see  Falconry. 


Fr.  hagard, 41  wild,  strange  in  English  also  upplied  HAGARD 

to  the  countenance  or  features;  spare  and  harsh,  length- 

ened,  distorted, — with  fatigue,  with  anxiety. 

For  haggard  hawkes  mid  ike  an  einptir  hand. 

Gascoigne.  Afrmat  m. 

Llue  like  a haggard  aril!  therefore. 

And  for  no  luring  care. 

For  best  fl  sect  content!  thy  minde, 

At  wuh«  and  will  to  fare. 

Turbervtle.  The  Lstuer  to  a Genllncomam,  6fc. 

No.  truely  Vrsula,  she  is  too  disdainful!, 

I know  her  spirits  are  as  coy  and  wilde, 

As  hag ger d*  of  the  rock*. 

Shakspeare . Much  Adae  a brut  frothing,  fol.  109. 

At  hagard  hauke,  presuming  to  contend 
With  hardy  fowl*  above  his  haWe  might. 

Hi*  Wtarie  pounces  all  in  vaine  doth  spend 
To  trusse  the  pray  too  hcavie  for  his  flight. 

Spenser.  Fame  (Jueene,  Iwok  i.  can.  11. 

~ — If  I do  proue  her  haggard, 

Though  that  her  jeise*  were  my  deerc  beart-rtriugs, 
n whistle  her  off,  and  let  ber  duwne  the  wiude 
To  prey  at  Fortune. 

Shakspeare.  Othello,  fol.  325. 

Trembling  l»e fore  her  bolted  doors  be  stood. 

And  there  pour'd  out  th*  unprofitable  flood  ; 

Staring  his  eves,  and  haggard  was  his  look  : 

Then,  kissing  first  the  threshold,  thus  he  spoke. 

Dry  den.  Theocritus.  The  Despairing  Lover. 

How  haggardly  so  e’re  she  look*  at  home. 

Id,  Juvenal.  Satire  6. 1.  601. 

A swarm  of  half- starred  haggard  fli«, 

With  furie  srtz’d  the  floating  prile. 

Yalden.  Fable  1 3.  The  Fo*  and  Flies. 

The  falcon,  the  falcon  genii],  and  the  haggard,  arc  made  distinct 
specie*,  whereas  they  form  only  one. 

Pennant.  IJrituh  ZsAogy.  l.anner,  vn|.  L p.  224. 

HAGGARD.  Dr.  Jamieson  derives  from  English 
haw(q.  e.)  and  geard,  sepes,  sepimrnhttn ; q.  d.  an  enclosed 
piece  of  ground. 

The  CoDlMgb  men  foorthwith  act  on  fire  and  burned  all  their  townes, 
village*,  and  churches,  as  also  all  such  come  as  they  had  in  thdr 
haggards,  and  ia  their  eaurs,  and  could  Dot  carrie  with  them. 

Ha  hashed.  Conquest  of  Ireland,  ch.  xxi. 

When  the  barn  was  full,  any  one  might  thrash  in  the  haggard. 

» Howe/.  Letter  24.  book  il. 

HAGGIS,  or  Hagoake,  derived  by  Jamieson  from 
to  hack,  a loathsome  dish  in  high  esteem  among  the 
Scotch,  commonly  made  of  the  lungs,  heart,  mid  liver 
of  a sheep,  minced  with  suet,  onions,  salt,  and  pepper, 
und  boiled  in  the  animal's  maw;  sometimes  oatmeal 
supplies  the  place  of  the  intestinal  meat.  The  Germans 
have  a similar  mess,  w hich  they  call  by  a name  as  dis- 
gusting as  the  food  which  it  represents,  leber.wural, 
liver-pudding.  Hnggase  is  represented  by  Minshew  to 
signify  a sausage  ill  English. 

HAGGLE,  i.  r.  to  hackle  or  hack. 

Suffolk  first  dyed,  and  Yorke  all  hagtrd  oner 
Comet  to  him,  where  in  gore  he  lay  insteoped, 

And  take*  him  by  (he  beard. 

Shakspeare.  Henry  F,  fol.  88. 

H a'gole,  t*.  1 Colgravc  has  Fr.  “ harctltr,  to  haggle. 

H a'gler.  J buck,  hedge,  or  paulter  long  in  the  buy- 
ing of  a commodity/*  See  Higgle,  and  Huckster.  " 

Dorset*  an*  peds,  or  pannier*,  carried  on  the  backs  of  horses,  on 
which  hagtrrs  use  to  ride  and  carry  their  commodities. 

Fuller.  Worthies.  Dorsetshire. 

Kvery  man  will  haggle  as  long,  and  stnipjjte  as  hard  to  cheat  hit 
employer  of  l<vopencc  in  * day’s  labour,  as  an  honest  tradcunau  will 
to  cheat  lus  customers  of  the  same  sum  in  a yard  of  cloth  or  silk. 

Fielding.  A Foyage  to  Jnsbou, 

M 2 
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HAGGLE.  But  * hat  then  1 Always  bagging  and  haggling.  A man  is  tired 

of  getting  l be  better  before  hi*  wife  is  tired  of  losing  the  victory. 

HAIL  Guldtmith,  The  Good-natured  Man,  act  i. 


HAIL,  r.  "j  A.  S.  hatful,  htrs-elr,  harsh;  D. 

Hail,  n.  [ hue" hie  ; Ger.  hazel.  A-  S. hasol-an, 

Hai'lv.  igrandinare,  of  unknown  Etymo- 

Hail-shot,  f iirjry,  In  Swtd.  hatla  is  to  pour ; 

Hail-stone,  I and  Ray,  in  his  Northern  H'ordt, 

Hail-mixed.  J has  “ Heald,  as  when  you  pour  out 
of  a pot/’  Junius  also,  “ Held,  hell,  hill,  lo  pour,  to 
pour  forth.”  See  Hyll. 

Hail , the  n.  See  the  Quotation  from  Locke.  To 
kail. 

To  pelt  or  patter,  cast  or  pour  down,  hail ; gene- 
rally, to  cast  or  pour  down. 

Ntib'  hete  t»e  bat/.  n*  belle  pouko  hym  greve 
N«ijF  fufr  mop  Hod. 

Piers  Ploukma a.  Vision,  p.  251. 

An<J  leitingis  w«ren  maad,  and  voices,  and  tbundns,  and  erihe- 
mouyog,  and  greet  bait.  Wichf.  Apceahpt,  cb.  aii. 

And  there  Mowed  lyghlningcs  and  voices,  and  Ihondringes  and 
ertbquake,  and  much  haylr.  Bilie,  Anno  1551. 

I wept  and  I wayled. 

The  leares  down  hnyird. 

But  nothing  it  auailcd. 

Skeihm.  The  Hoke  of  Philip  Spartnr. 

And  the  Lorde  so  haytrd  in  the  laude  of  Kfypte,  that  there  was 
hay/e  and  fire  menglcJ  with  the  hay/e,  so  greunus,  that  there  was 
none  tuthc  in  all  the  Lode  of  Kgrple,  sene*  people  inhabited  it. 

lUUe,  Anno  1551.  Endiu,  ch.  ix. 

For  our  adtnirall  supposing  some  such  assault,  had  prouidad  all  our 
musket*  with  hade-*hol,  which  did  so  gaulc  Itoth  the  Indians  and  the 
Portugal*,  that  they  made  them  presently  retreat. 

Hakluyt.  Fiyaget,  4fC.  voL  ait.  fol.  /II.  M.  Jame*  Lancaster. 
Hedys  hopped  uodur  hors  fete, 

As  haylttone*  done  in  the  strele, 

Slyckyd  was  many  a stede. 

L*  Bone.  Florence  of  Home,  1.641.  In  Rdton,  vol,  iii.  p.  28. 

Now  and  then  we  feasted  for  it  in  the  mesne  time  ; and  that  was 
• hen  there  fell  ary  hade  or  raine:  the  hadestune*  wee  gathered  vp, 
ami  did  eat  them  more  pleasantly  then  if  they  bad  bene  the  sweeteit 
comfits  in  the  world. 

Hakluyt.  Voyage*,  /fc.  vol,  ii.  part  ii.  fol,  163.  The  Hon.  Erie  of 
Cumberland. 


For  ere  Demetrius  looht  on  Hermiat  evne. 

He  bait d downe  oallies  that  he  was  onely  mine. 

And  when  this  hade  some  heat  from  Hrrmia  felt, 

So  he  dissolu’d,  and  shuures  of  oathe*  did  metL 

Shaktpemre.  Midsummer  Sight'*  Dream,  fol,  147. 

- The  sulphurous  AW, 

Shot  after  us  in  »torm,  oreblown  hath  laid 
The  fiery  surge,  that  from  the  precipice 
Of  Hcai'n  receiv’d  us  falling. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lott , bunk  LL  171. 

Thcae  they  have  raked  up  together,  and  discharged  as  it  were 
hade -that  upon  Aristotle,  Socrates,  Pythagoras,  Protagoras,  Theo- 
phrastes,  Heraclidet,  llipparrhus,  and  whom  oot  of  all  the  most  re- 
nowned and  principal!  philosophers. 

Holland.  Plutarch , ful.  477. 

And  therewithal!  it  hay  led,  whicbe  hay/e-tir.nr*  were  of  wondroua 
greatnes,  and  blew  great  numbers  of  men  and  heastes  at  Constan- 
tinople. Stow.  Anno  369,  The  Rename*. 

Had  seems  to  be  the  drops  of  rain  frozen  in  their  falling. 

laeke.  Element*  of  Sutural  Pkiknophy,  ch.  vi. 

Instead  of  strength  of  reason,  lie  answers  with  a multitude  of  words, 
thinking  (aa  the  proverb  is)  that  he  may  use  AW  when  he  hath  no 
thunder. 

Wilkin*.  The  Diaeotrry  of  a A’rw  World,  book  i.  prop.  9. 

Some  arsenical,  or  other  corrosive  or  poisonous  exhalations,  being 
suddenly  emitted  from  Ihe  suhterraneal  parts  into  the  air,  were  by  the 
wind  they  chanced  to  meet  with  there,  hurried  along  with  it*  and 
Mown  again*!  the  bodies  that  stood  in  its  way,  moving  in  the  air  like 
had-*hot  discharged  out  of  a gun. 

Hoyle.  Work*.  voL  v.  p.  54.  Discourse  of  Causes  of  the  Insalubrity 

and  Salubrity  of  the  Air. 


Nor  were  the  effects  of  il  leu  astonishing  by  the  relations  from  HAIL. 
Franc*  and  Brussels,  where  the  damages  were  infinite,  as  well  from  v 
whirlwinds,  thunder,  and  lightning,  as  from  had  it  one*  of  prodigious 
Bigness,  .Sir  ffiliiam  Temple.  Memoir i,  vol.  ii.  p.  274. 

But  with  a thicker  night  black  Auvter  shrouds 
The  heavens.  at»<l  drives  on  heaps  the  rolling  clouds, 

From  whose  dark  womb  a ranting  tempest  pours, 

Which  the  cold  North  congeals  to  hady  showers. 

Pope,  like  bail  of  Statius,  book  i. 

Now  from  liis  cuirass,  now  his  Helmet  high, 

Now  from  his  shield  she  make*  the  sparkles  fly  : 

Thick,  and  more  thick,  as  on  the  rustic  shed 
The  pattering  had,  her  rapid  blow*  ah*  sped. 

Hwole.  t h lam  do  Euriata,  book  xlv.  I.  59U 

■ Here,  amid  the  roar 

Of  winds  and  waves,  the  drifted  turbulence 
Of  hatl-mix'd  snows,  reside*  th'  ungcnial  power 
For  ever  silent,  shivering,  and  forlorn  1 

Mallet.  The  Knmrnow,  ran.  1, 

Hail,  r.  'J  A.  S.  “ Had  or  hath,  safe,  well  in 
Hai'lino,  \health,  nutty;  also  salualion.  Our 
Hail-fellow.  ) ancestors  used  it  instead  of  A re,  as 
a word  of  most  well  wishing,  as  when  they  sayd,  Haile 
Mary,  &c.  I find  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  to  be, 
in  our  ancient  English,  translated  htrlende  ; that  is  to 
say,  Saviour,  or  .Valuator*  Verst egan,  Restitution  of 
Decapod  Intelligence , ch.  viL  See  Heal,  and  Hale. 

And  thei  bigunnen  to  grete  him  and  sevden,  hed  thou  Kyng  of 
Jewis.  Wictif.  Mark,  cb.  if. 

And  they  began  to  salute  him,  Hade  Kynge  of  y*  Jewe*. 

Bible,  Anne  1551. 

Ill  hade , Alein,  by  God  thou  is  a forme 

CIom'W.  The  Revet  Tale , v,  4087. 

Thereupon  wee  hare  room*  with  him,  and  hailing  haded  one  ano- 
ther, Captaine  WMwington  shewed  the  disposition  of  all  hii  company, 
which  was  rather  to  go*  room*  with  the  coast  of  Brasil,  (hen  lo  lie 
after  that  sort  in  ihe  *ea  with  (nule  weather  and  contrary  winds. 

Hakluyt.  Voyage*,  Sfc.  vol  iii.  fol.  773.  The  Hon.  Erie  of  Cum- 
berland. 

And  yet  raighte  thei  seme  to  bee  no  more  but  vainglorious  and 
folisbe,  if  thei  made  no  further  »ekiag  nor  suing,  but  fur  the  swift 
blutcs  af  brujte  and  fame  of  the  people,  amt  the  vanishing  smoke  of 
had  it  mgr*  and  greelinges.  UdalL  Luke,  ch.  as. 

1 pny'd  fur  children,  and  thought  barrenness 
In  wedlock  a reproach ; I gain'd  a son. 

And  such  a ton  as  all  men  had d me  happy  ; 

Who  would  be  now  a father  in  my  ateau  * 

Mdton.  Siuniow  Agonist  rt,  I.  355- 

Faa.  Her  re  come*  the  holy  Legal  of  the  Pope. 

Pan.  Hade  you  annointed  deputies  of  beauen. 

Shaktpearf.  King  John,  fol.  9. 

■ — Vet  I well  remember 

The  fauors  of  three  men  ; were  they  not  mine  ? 

Did  they  not  sometime  cry,  All  koylt  to  me  ? 

So  Judas  did  to  Christ. 

Id.  Richard  //.  fol  39. 

Now  man,  that  erst  haile-ftPaw  was  with  beast, 

Woxe  on  lo  weene  himseUe  a god  at  least. 

Had.  Satire  I.  book  iiL 

At  last,  perhapa,  the  glorious  day  m»y  come. 

The  day  that  brings  our  royal  exile  home  ; 

When,  to  thy  native  realms  in  peace  restor’d, 

The  ravish'd  crowds  shall  had  their  passing  lord. 

Pitt.  Vida’*  Art  nf  Poetry,  book  i. 

Ha!  didst  thou  say  revenge  ? Hail,  sable  pow'r. 

To  me  more  dear  than  riches  or  renown ! 

What  gloomy  joy,  to  drench  the  dagger  deep 
In  the  prowl  heart  of  him  who  robb'd  my  fame  1 

Smollett.  The  Regicide,  act  iii.  SC.  7. 
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KAINOUS.  HAINOUS,  now  commonly  written  Heinous,  q.  v. 


HAIR, 

Hai'ry, 

Hai'rinesb, 

Hair-less, 

Hair-breadth, 

Hair-cloth, 

Hair-cutter, 

Hair- dresser, 

Hair-dressixo, 

Hair-frizzer, 

Hair-hi.no, 

Hair  •LACE, 

Hair-like, 

Hair-merchant, 

Hair-powder, 

Hair-worm. 


1 


A.S .hter;  D.haer;  Ger. hoar; 
Sw.  haor.  Of  unknown  Etymo- 

Hair,  sometimes  used  (as  in 
Chaucer)  for  Aair-cloth. 


Of  Dauid  Kyog,  in  preyring  of  him  hit  is  radJe,  that  he  was  rede, 
but  vnderstondeth,  that  mv  lonJe  the  kyog  is  subniphuv,  for  a colour 
of  worshipfulle  age,  which  a litelle  A armeste  bathe  chaungcd  ium- 
what  his  colour.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  481,  note. 


His  hod  was  ful  of  holes,  and  his  Keare  out 

Pier*  P/ouhman  Crtde,  p.  16. 


of 


And  ye  schulen  be  ia  hale  to  alle  men  tor  my  name.  And  an  Acer* 
youre  bred  achai  not  percscbe. 

tFicli '/.  Luh,  ch.  *ai. 


And  hated  ahall  ye  be  of  all  men  for  ray  name's  sake.  Yet  there 
shall  not  one  heerc  of  your  beades  peryshe. 

Bible,  Anna  1551. 

Under  hire  robe  of  gold,  (bat  sat  ful  faire, 

Had  next  hir  flesh  yclad  hire  in  an  /mire. 

Chaucer.  The  Second  Nonna  Tale,  r.  15601. 

Ne  she  was  gaie,  freshe,  ne  jolifc, 

Rut  semed  to  be  foil  eutcnlife 
To  good  werkes,  and  to  faire, 

And  tberto  she  had  on  an  hatre. 

Id,  Roman!  of  the  Rate,  foL  118. 


Mother,  with  you  wold  I ehangen  my  cbeste, 

That  ia  my  chambre  longe  time  hath  be, 

Ye,  for  an  hertn  clout  to  wrap  in  me. 

Id.  The  Pardoncrte  Taie,  r.  12670. 


They  ware  long  navies,  which  they  neuer  cult,  and  long  heart,  that 
was  neuer  clipped. 

Brtnde.  Quintus  Curtua,  book  ix.  Col.  283. 

But  John  hath  preferred  the  Aeene  hide  of  camels  before  ueluettea 
and  uLkes.  UdalL  Lethe,  cb.  ffl. 


And  as  the  bright  *un  glorifies  the  sky,  HAIR. 

So  j»  her  face  illumin'd  with  her  eye,  . 

Whose  Warns  upon  his  hairless  iare  are  fix'd,  ^ 

As  if  from  thence  they  borrow’d  all  their  shine. 

Shahipcare.  frit  ms  and  Admit. 

When  my  sword, 

Advanced  thus,  to  my  enemies  appear'd 
A hairy  comet,  threatening  death  and  ruin 
To  such  a»  durst  behold  it  I 

Massinger.  The  Unnatural  Combat,  act  i.  SC  1 . 

Wherein  I spoke  of  mosl  disastrous  chance* ; 

Of  raoumg  accidents  by  blood  and  field, 

Of  haire-breatith  scapes  i'lh’  imminent  deadly  breach. 

Shaktpeare.  Othello , foL  314. 

But  within  a while  that  manner  of  dealing  grew  mure  cold  and 
slack,  by  reason  that  they  stopped  the  mine  between®  when  they  list, 
one  while  with  sacks  and  haircloth,  olherwhites  with  dure*  and  such 
trash  as  they  could  come  by  in  hast  and  stood  nest  hand. 

Holland.  I.ivius,  foL  9B6. 

In  distilled  or  water  strrmgty  boiled,  neither  uliginous  coats,  goat* 
worms,  atari,  Aainrormr,  like  crude  and  common  water. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Cyrus  Garden,  ch.  iv. 

But  to  what  shall  we  attribute  the  foetus  its  likeness  to  the  parents, 
or  omitting  them,  (o  the  precedent  progenitors,  as  I have  observed  some 
parents  that  have  been  both  black  Arnr'd,  to  have  generated  most  red 
hmr'd  children,  because  their  ancestors'  hair  hath  been  of  that  colour. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  part  ii. 

Our  earth,  even  in  the  microscope,  appeared  to  consist  of  as  small 
particles,  as  the  finest  hair-powder  to  tho  naked  eye. 

Boyle.  Works , vol.  iii.  p.  104.  Origin  of  Qualities  and  Forme. 

I lake  the  grant,  and  by  degrees  prevail, 

(For  hatr  by  hair  I pull  the  bone's  tail,) 

And  while  I take  them  year  by  year  away, 

Their  subtile  heaps  of  arguments  decay, 

Who  judge  by  annals,  nor  approve  a line 
Till  death  has  made  the  poetry  divine. 

Francis.  Horace.  Eputle  1.  book  is. 

The  tail  of  the  latter  [stoat]  is  always  tipt  with  black,  is  longer  in 
proportion  to  tlie  bulk  of  the  animal,  and  more  hairy. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.  The  Stoat. 

You  jest ; but  proud  Cynisca  makes  me  sad ; 

Nay  ; I'm  within  a hair-breadth  raving  mad. 

Fawkes.  Theocritus.  Idyl  Hum  14. 

These  kind  of  hair-breadth  missings  of  happiness  look  like  (be 
insults  of  Fortune,  who  maybe  considered  as  thus  playing  tricks  with 
us.  Fielding.  The  History  of  a Foundling,  oh,  ii. 

He  might  as  well  say,  that  reading  the  Rape  of  the  Loch  would 
make  one  a good  hair-cutler.  ' 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iii.  p.  14. 

In  this  refined  age  we  are  all  persons  of  taste,  from  the  hairdresser 
and  milliner  to  the  duke  and  duchess. 

Amr.  Estoyt,  No.  155. 


Some  with  a sho  eloute 
Bynde  their  h cades  aboute, 

Some  have  no  here  lace, 

Theyr  lockes  about  their  face. 

Skelton.  Ehnour  Humming. 

The  Indians  of  Tancuylabo  weare  their  hair*  long  downe  to  their 
knees,  tied  as  women  vs*  to  doe  with  (heir  haire-lactt, 

Hakluyt.  Foyages,  Sfc.  vol.  iii.  foL  469.  John  CAilton. 

My  fansae  eke  from  former  follies  moove 

To  stayed  steps  ; for  time  in  passing  weares, 

(As  garments  doen,  which  wexcu  oide  above.) 

And  draweth  newe  delights  with  hoarie  hatre t. 

Spenser.  The  Shepherd's  Calendar.  June. 

Without  any  man's  privity  he  arrived  at  the  Court,  and  the  next 
morning  apnarelled  Thyus  (a  tall  man,  and  of  a terrible  grim  look, 
being  blac*  hair  cl.  and  wearing  his  hair  long)  with  a great  robe, 
such  as  great  lords  use  to  wear. 

Sir  Thomas  North.  Plutarch,  fol.  1027.  Data  met. 

The  hairiness  therfore  will  be  occasioned  in  those  parts,  where 
the  mother  faaried  it  to  be. 

Digby.  Of  Bodies,  ch.  xsxviii. 


There  are  many  wbo  assume  the  office  and  authority  of  critics  in 
all  literature,  who  have  no  pretension  to  judgment  beyond  the  cut  of  s 
coat,  the  neatness  of  a shoe,  the  style  ol  hair-dreesxng,  a minuet,  or 
the  dress  of  an  actor  or  actress  on  the  stage. 

Knox.  Winter  Evenings.  Evening  32. 

The  instruction  of  the  fair  w»  tu  M*  country  is  entirely  committed 
to  (he  care  of  foreigners  ; as  their  language-masters,  music-masters, 
hatr-fnzzert,  and  governesses,  are  all  from  abroad. 

Goldsmith.  Citizen  of  the  World.  Letter  87. 

And  man  alone ; and  man,  whose  fate, 

Fate  irreversible,  entire,  extreme, 

Endless,  hair  Jinny,  breeze-shaken,  o'er  the  gulf 
A moment  trembles. 

Young.  7%e  Complaint.  Right  2. 

Id  the  lower  exterior  sheaths,  where  this  connecting  membrane  is 
decayed,  the  more  durable  hair-tike  fibres  remain  distinct,  giving  to 
the  whole  the  appearance  of  an  ermine's  tail. 

Sir  William  Jones.  /Turks,  vol.  ».  p.  49.  Oheervatums  on  the  Spike- 
nard  of  the  Ancients. 

This  act  reminds  me,  ge’men,  under  favour, 

Of  old  Jobe  Bull,  the  hair-merchant  and  shaver. 

Byrom.  Horace , book  L 0<U  20 
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HAKEA  HAKEA,  in  Botany,  a genu*  of  the  class  Tetrandna, 
— order  Monagynia,  natural  order  Profeacrtr.  Generic 
BEitU  character : common  calyx  imbricated,  many  leaved, 
scales  deciduous ; corolla,  petals  lour,  linear,  the  apex 
concave,  bearing  the  stamens ; germen  pedicellate, 
glandular  at  the  base ; capsule  woody,  two-valved.  two- 
seeded  ; seeds  two- winged. 

This  genus  of  Protenceous  plants,  allied  to  Banktia, 
contains  six  species,  natives  of  New  South  Wales. 

HALADROMA,  from  the  Greek  the  sea,  and 
fiptfi*'.  I run , Illig.  Haladrnme.  In  Zoology,  a genus 
of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Longipennu , order 
Palmipedes,  class  Arts. 

Generic  character.  Beak  strong,  compressed,  straight, 
its  ridge,  edges,  and  tip  well  marked,  the  tip  hooked  ; 
a groove  on  each  side  of  the  upper  mandible,  which 
gradually  vanishes  towards  the  point,  which  is  trun- 
cated ; nostrils  double  ; throat  dilatable ; wings  long, 
fit  for  flying;  legs  short,  turned  outwards,  three-loed, 
webbed  ; claws  curved  and  sharp. 

The  Birds  of  this  genus  very  much  resemble  the 
Peterels  in  their  general  figure  and  beak,  and  the  Cor 
tnoruiils  in  their  pouch-likc  throat ; hut,  like  the  Alba- 
trosses, they  have  no  hind  toe.  They  are  extremely 
good  divers. 

H.  Zcflandicus , Illig. ; Procrtlaria  Urinatnx,  Gmel. ; 
Pelecanoide,  Lacep. ; New  Zealand  Ilaladrvme.  About 
eight  and  a half  indies  long ; l»e«k  black  ; upper  parts 
brownish  black,  under  parts  white ; chin  black  ; legs 
bluish-green.  Native  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  only 
known  species. 

See  llliger,  Prodromus  Mammalium  H Avium; 
Cuvier,  Re" nr  Animal. 

HA'LBERD,  orY  Fr.  hallcbarde,  hcUebarde  ; It. 

Ha'ldert,  >alabarda  ; Sp.  halabarda  ; D. 

H Ai.nr.am'KH.  ) hallcbarde,  helm-harde ; Ger.  hrl- 
lehart ; Sw.  hellchard.  A word,  says  Junius,  which 
all  confess  to  be  of  Teutonic  origin.  Sec  Vossius  dc 
I’itii.s , Menage,  Wachter,  Ihre,  and  Kilian.  Junius  (as 
Hire  and  Kilian  do)  prefers  helm-hard,  because  it 
( hartr , scrum)  splits  helms  or  helmet*  in  battle:  Kilian 
notices  the  existence,  vetrribus  Teutonibus,  of  the  word 
hclrn-ar. 

The  haflterts  hewe  on  hed,  the  brown*  bille*  hruse  the  boots. 

Gascoiy ne.  FI"  tree t.  Devise  of  a Mathe,  ffC. 

'Pie  horsemen  oirertonke  one  of  them  who  hail  a halbard  in  his 
h*n«l.  whom  the  Spaniard*  thought  lo.  baue  taken. 

Hakluyt  Foynyes,  If*,  vot.  iii.  fol.  791.  Ijtpas  fa*. 
Then  pinhrd  wiiUlirr*  with  their  pikes, 

Anil  hnthardtr*  with  bandy  strokes. 

The  llarc-d'udie  in  tieshe  it  lijhttw. 

Ami  dun*  the  nyrr  with  misty  smokes. 

Poems  of  Fncertatne  Anetors,  TkatoauU  of  Cupid*,  Sfc. 

Harold  al*o  with  the  like  forwardnr*, marshalled  hi*  ha  Haile,  placing 
in  the  vanl-guard  the  Kentish  men,  (who  by  an  am  tent  custom  had 
the  front  of  (he  ballade  belonging  to  them,)  with  their  heauy  axes,  or 
kaPterit. 

Speed.  Harold,  book  viii.  ch.  vii.  sec  36.  Anna  1066. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  rouod  have  vowed  to  sit  on  ehe  skirts  of  the 
citie,  let  your  prorost  and  his  half-doien  of  halberdiers  dee  what 

they  can. 

Ben  Joru  rt  Every  .Man  in  his  Unmoor,  act  iii.  *C.  A 

For  the  statue  of  a trumpeter  which  Polydetus  made,  as  also  that 
otlier  r.f  an  holtnnler,  are  commended  in  regard  of  the  maker,  and 
not  of  those  whom  they  do  represent,  and  for  who**  sake  they  were 
mane  Holland.  VUiarch,  (nt.  309. 

With  which  answer  ihey  not  being  satisfied,  threatened,  that,  unless 
he  would  ronfr-*  the  truth,  they  would  hang  him  immediately  ; and. 
to  affright  b;m.  tied  a piece  of  match  about  hi*  neck,  and  began  to 
poll  him  upon  a halbert.  Ludloa.  Memoirs,  vot  i.  p.  62. 


TV  king  had  even  then,  upon  hi*  suit,  made  his  father  captain  of  HAL- 
h»*  gi.arj  «f  halLerteeri , and  created  him  Karl  of  Norwich.  BERD 

t'tnrmdnn,  Hutory  of  the  Cswtl  liars,  vtd.  iL  pari  ii.  p.  643.  — 

HAL- 

And  whereas  hi*  grace  thought  that  v.  few  ha/bnrdiert,  with  so  CYON 
many  archer*,  did  not  well  agree,  he  replied,  " Sir  if  the  httfbardirrs  ■ — ^ — 
had  not  been  by  me  appointed  to  bark  your  archer*,  verily  it  would 
hate  tieen  a proportion  full  unmeet,  and  not  equal.” 

St  type.  Memoirs.  Henry  MI,  Anno  1524. 

Within  two  year*  (from  1505)  there  were  nearly  three  hundred 
merchant*  ami  others,  capable  of  training  and  teaching  soldier*  the 
management  r,f  their  pieces,  pikes,  and  bollards;  to  march,  count er- 
march,  ami  ring.  t' mount,  Ijondon,  p.  356. 

Tin*  IIaluf.rt  is  supposed  to  lie  nil  invention  of  the 
Swiss,  borrowed  from  them  by  the  French  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XI.,  and  first  used  by  the  English  under 
Henry  VIII.  (Meyrick.  Hut.  of  A nr.  Ann.  Glossary, 
vol.  iii.  ad  r.)  It  was  designed  both  for  cutting  and 
thrusting;  and  the  bludc  consisted  of  three  parts,  the 
spear  for  thrusting,  the  hatchet  for  cuttiug,  and  the 
flonk,  or  hook,  for  attacking  field  works.  Some  were 
culled  sword- blade  halberts,  from  the  part  designed  for 
pushing  being  formed  like  the  blade  of  a sword.  The 
Swiss  halberdiers  of  old  were  placed  in  the  front  rank 
alternately  as  pushers  and  strikers.  Halberts  were 
commonly  borne  by  the  guards  of  the  great  officers  of 
the  army,  and  also  by  a set  of  chosen  men  appointed  to 
protect  the  colours.  At  present  they  arc  only  carried 
by  sergeants  of  the  battalion  companies  in  Infantry. 

(Grose,  Mil.  Ant.  i.  130.) 

From  Francis  Markham's  Soitldicrs  Accidence,  (p.  l,) 

Grose  (Ax',  cil.)  has  quoted  the  following  passage : 

“Your  I lalhardier  should  be  armed  in  nil  points  like 
your  Pike,  nnely  instead  of  the  Pike,  he  shall  carry  a 
faire  Halbard,  that  is  strong,  sliarpe,  and  well  armed 
with  plates  of  iron  from  the  blade,  at  the  least  two  feet 
downeward  upon  the  stofle,  and  fringed  or  adorned  ac- 
cording to  pleasure.  And  these  Halbards  doe  properly 
belong  to  serjeants  of  companies,  who,  by  reason  of 
their  much  employment,  are  excused  from  annes ; 
otherwise  in  theday  of  baltaile,or  in  thebattaile,  they  are 
for  guard  of  the  ensigne,  or  matter  of  execution,  and  then 
to  be  armed  ns  aforesaid." 

HA'LCYON,  n.*|  Lai  halcyo ; Gr.  AA ttfiwm,  from 

Ha/lcyo.v,  adj.  >JA«,  the  sea,  and  sv-ttn,  to  bring 

Halcyo'nia.n.  j forth,  quod  in  mari  pariat.  See 
the  Quotation  from  Plinie. 

For  tliei  wive,  that  in  the  torn!  iharp  aad  coldest  lynte  of  the  vere, 
tlieae  hnlcrons  i making  their  nexli*  in  the  wn  rocki*  or  sandit)  will? 
title  tbeir  i gge*  and  hau  hi-  forth  their  chicken*. 

Joy*.  Exposition  of  I Mine  l,  Eptt.  lied. 

The  ho/eyanrs  nrc  of  great  name  and  much  marked.  The  very 
*eax,  and  they  that  sail*  thereupon,  know  well  whrn  Ihey  til  anil 
breed.  Th is  bird  *0  notable,  is  little  bigger  than  a *parrow  : fur  the 
more  part  of  her  pcooa/e,  blew,  intermingled  ye:  among  with  white 
and  purple  feather*,  having  a thin  small  neck  anil  long  withall.  They 
lay  and  sit  about  mid-winter  when  dan-*  he  shorlr-t ; and  the  time 
while*  they  are  brnodic,  i«  called  the  haleyon  dam*  : for  during  that 
season  the  sea  is  calm  and  navigable, especially  in  the  coast  at  Sicilic- 
HoUand.  Plinie,  book  *.  ch.  xxxii. 

There  came  the  halcyon,  whom  the  sea  obev*. 

When  tbe  her  tvesl  upon  tlsc  water  lay*. 

Drayton,  .Waft's  Flood. 

Aa  late,  they  love  : their  nuptial!  faith*  they  shew, 

Now  litlir  bird*  ; ingender,  parent*  grow. 

Seaven  winter  dayr*  with  peacefull  caime  posses r, 

Akynm  sit’,  upon  her  floating  neat. 

Then  safely  nail*. 

Sandy.  Orid  Metamorphoses,  book  xi. 

Expect  Saint  Martin**  summer,  kalcyirfirt  daves, 

Since  I haue  rntred  into  the»e  warre*. 

Ska ksfteare  Henry  /’/  First  Par',  foL  98. 
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HAL-  Thus*  peaceful  and  haleyonian  day*,  which  the  church  enjoyed  Cut 
CYON.  many  years.  Medt  On  Churches.  }>.  52. 


HALF. 


If  Anna's  happy  reign  you  praise. 

Pray,  not  a word  of  hidrgon -tings ; 

Nor  let  my  votaries  snow  their  skill 
In  aping  lines  from  Cooper's  hill. 

Sun  ft.  Apollo'*  Edtcl. 
When,  lo ! a hatcym,  of  cerulean  hue. 

O'er  the  fair  head  of  slumber  ing  Jascn  flew 
In  airy  circles,  wondrous  to  behold, 

Ami  »c reaming  laud,  the  ceasing  storm  foretold. 

Fawkes.  Argonaut ia  of  Apollonius  Rhvdtns,  book  i.  I 1406. 


He  who  possesses  the  peace  of  God,  may  be  said  to  rcvcmblo  the 
b aicym,  whose  Met  floats  on  the  glassy  aea,  undisturbed  by  the 
agitation  of  the  waves. 

Knot.  Mori*,  vol.  vii.  p.  245.  Christian  Philosophy,  sec.  57. 


As  luckless  i*  the  virgin's  lot, 

Whom  Pleasure  once  misguides  ; 

When  hurried  from  the  AofcjfM  cot. 

Where  Innocence  pressiks. 

Cunningham.  The  Cmlrmphitisl 

HALE,  adj.\  “ i.  e.  healed,  or  whole.-  A.  S. 
II ale,  7i.  ) hal,  whole,  sound,  safe,  in  health. 

Somtier.  See  IIeal. 


hi)  ilk  flue  snrowe*  he  miles  flue  woundes, 
pat  ere  not  git  haled,  ne  aalle  be  many  stoundes. 

R.  Brume,  p.  7. 

My  teely  slveepe  like  well  belowc, 
they  need  not  Melampode, 

For  they  been  hale  enough,  I trowe, 
and  liken  (heir  abode. 

Spenser.  The  SAtphmfi  Calendar.  July. 
Kltawnea,  all  heedlesse  of  bis  dearest  Aa/e, 

Full  greedily  into  the  heard  he  thrust 
To  slaughter  them,  and  worke  this  finall  bale. 

Id.  Adrophet,  v,  103. 

But  when  on  the  other  side,  sin  after  the  enmbate  with  God's  rod, 
cutnes  off  uuwourwled.  and  hade,  and  the  bruised  and  batter'd  red  is 
seen  to  have  retired  also,  then,  Stc. 

Hammond . If  or  At,  vol.  iv,  Sermon  10. 


That  exceeding  hade  and  intire  wore  of  God  which  Nature  herself  HALE, 
had  planted  deeply  in  me,  [Dr.  Henry  More,]  very  easily  silenced  all  — 
»ueb  slight  ami  poetical  dubitatioos  as  these.  HALF. 

R.  H ard.  Ufe  of  Dr.  //.  Morr,  p.  5. 

His  stomach  too  begins  to  fail : 

I Ad  year  we  thought  him  strong  and  Aa/e : 

But  now  he’s  quite  another  thing. 

Sun/1.  On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Smift. 

Half.,  r.  Also  written  haul.  D.  haden  ; Sw. 

II  i'lind,  n.  ) halo ; Fr.  haler;  Sp .halar.  See  Haul  * 

To  drug  or  jjuII  along. 

Richard  bade,  “ hole  vp  hie  your  sides,  pt  God  vs  Lede, 

41  Our  men  at  Acres  lie,  of  help  )vi  haf  grel  nede." 

R.  Hrunne,  pt  171. 

Dohest  bere  ahdde.  >e  bisshopes  croce 
And  hatge  with  holed  code.  tile  men  to  go<xie 

Ptrrs  P/utihman.  Futon,  p.  170. 

His  retikes  with  hit  conquer'd  Gods  he  [Pan thus]  bare,  and  him 
beside 

His  Neuew  smal  he  haling  drew,  and  swift  to  shoreward  hied. 

Pharr,  firgd.  JEnetdit,  book  ii. 

Thither  by  harpy-footed  Furies  heard, 

At  certain  revolutions  all  the  damn'd 
Are  brougliL 

Aldton.  Paradise  last,  book  ii.  I.  5%. 

For  whiles  the  Tribunes  for  their  part  would  needei  have  all,  and 
the  Consuls  on  the  other  side  draw  all  to  them  ; betwcCM  this 
plucking  and  haling,  there  was  tut  strength  left  in  the  midst. 

Holland.  limns f fol.  83. 

At  length  we  concluded  to  send  one  man  over  with  a line,  who 
should  hair  over  all  our  things  first,  and  then  get  the  men  over. 

Dam  pier.  I u gages,  Anno  1681. 

There  are  a great  number  of  small  aandy  bays  very  convenient  for 
haling  the  seyne. 

Anton,  f’oyagc  round  the  tforld,  book  i.  ch.  v. 

HALES! A,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Dod> - 
candn.t,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character  : calyx 
four-toothed,  superior ; corolla  four-cleft ; nut  four- 
angled,  two-fteeded. 

Three  species,  natives  of  North  America. 


HAL  F. 


HALF,  v.  *]  Mr.  Tyrwhilt  says,  “ A side,  a part ; 
Half,  n a Goddes  half,  on  God’s  part,  with 
H alf,  adv.  I God’s  favour.  A’  thisAn/^  God.  On 
Ha'lfbr,  this  aide  of  God.  Four  halve*,  four 
Halve,  v.  sides.”  Goth,  halbs;  A.S.halfhealfe; 
Halves.  J D.  halfe,  halve ; Gcr.  halb ; Sw.  half. 
The  A.  S.,  Ger.,  and  Swedish,  as  well  as  the  old 
English,  are  not  only  applied  to  dimidium,  but  also  to 
lain*,  ora,  a side,  a coast.  Dimidium  totius  alterum 
quasi  latus  const ituil,  Ihre:  who  suspects  it  to  come 
from  some  Northern  word  signifying  to  cleave  or  split, 
lo  divide.  As  used  in  English 

To  halve  is,  to  divide  into  two  equal  parts,  or  shares ; 
into  moieties- 

ttalf  is  much  used  in  composition. 


J>er  altar  cam  ■ two  he  [Leir]  deled*  hys  kjrmlon*, 

Ami  xef  hV«  twei  dovtreo  half,  A half  hym  wlf  non*. 

5 1 R Gloucester,  p 31. 


After  Adelwolf,  hU  sonne  Sight  Editable; 

To  T«re  & a half  be  regne  gait  he  halde. 

R.  Hrunne,  p 20. 

Iioke  upon  Jiy  lyft  half  quath  hur.  lo  war  he  standi). 

Ich  faked  on  my  Ivft  half,  as  )c  Indy*  me  Uuhte. 

Pier*  Plouhman.  Triton,  p.  24. 


And  he  acid  to  her  wnat  welt  thou  ? Sell  aeilh  to  him,  aey.  (hat 
there  tweyoe  my  woes  sit  oon  at  thi  right  half,  and  ooo  at  (hi  lilt 
half  in  thi  kyngdorne.  Wiclif.  Matthew,  ch.  u, 

Whan  that  thou  wende->t  homeward  by  the  roell. 

Right  at  the  entree  of  the  dare  behind 
Thou  shall  a cake  of  half  a bushel  find, 

That  wa*  ymaked  of  thine  owen  mele, 

Which  that  I help  ray  fader  for  to  stele. 

Chaucer  The  Revet  Tale,  v.  4242 
Full  long  lay  the  aiege  and  I i loll  wroughten, 

So  y*  tlieye  were  halfe  ydrl,  as  hem  thoughten. 

Id  legend  of  Lu  erect  of  Rome,  fol.  205. 
For  whan  she  hath  me  welt  beholde, 

Halugng  of  scorn c she  kayd  thus: 

Thou  wost  wel  that  I am  Venus, 

Wbiche  all  onely  my  luates  reebe. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  viii. 

And  whan  they  had  worked  halfe  a day  and  more,  Sir  Gaultier  of 
Manny  and  h»*  company  entred  into  a thyppe,  sod  came  on  the 
workcracD,  and  made  them  to  lean*  worke,  and  to  rerule  Uacke, 
and  brake  agayo  all  that  they  had  made. 

lard  Uemert  Froissart.  Crvngcle,  vol.  i.  eh.  120. 

And  the  halfe,  whiche  wa*  the  parte  of  them  that  went  out  to 
waire,  was  in.  hundred  thousandc. 

little.  Anno  1551.  Xumbrrt,  cli.  mi. 

He  has  all  other  qualities  of  the  raindc  and  parts  of  the  bodie. 
that  must  an  other  day  serve  learning ; not  trebled,  mangled,  md 
ha/fed,  but  aouude,  whole,  full,  and  hablo  to  do  iheir  oifice. 

Roger  Ate  haul  The  Schoolmaster,  p.  213. 
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* Fayrc  fir,”  «avd  «iie.  half*  in  dbdaineful  wist, 

M How  is  it  that  this  word  in  roe  y t blame, 

And  io  yourselfe  doe  not  the  ‘line  advise  ? 

Him  ill  bcacernes  another's  fault  lo  blame, 

That  may  unwares  be  blotted  with  the  same." 

Spenser  Tinrnre  (Jueene,  book  ii.  can.  9 
So  perfect  in  that  art  was  PirideU, 

That  be  Nallwccoes  Aatfm  eve  did  wile : 

His  hsdfen  eye  ho  wiled  wondrous  well. 

And  H«1  tenors  both  eye*  did  eke  beguile. 

Id.  ft.  book  UL  can.  10. 

Sure  it  would  lie  more  pleating  unto  God,  and  commendable  with 
men.  if  yourwlve*  and  such  katfers  in  opinion,  omnium  korunrm 
homines,  for  your  private  end*,  would  openly  avow  what  covertly  you 
cunceate.  Monntagu.  Appeals  to  Ctrsar,  p.  142. 

When  a square  cut  in  halm  makes  two  triangles,  those  two 
triangles  are  still  only  the  two  b/m  of  the  square. 

Clarke.  On  ike  Attributes,  p.  57. 
We  see  that  a few  of  the  ray*  of  the  aun,  even  no  more  than  what 
fall  within  the  compass  of  half  an  inch,  or  an  inch  in  a burning 
glass,  will  fire  combustible  bodies  even  in  our  own  climate. 

Hexham  Physico- Theology,  book  ii.  ch.  iv.  note  f. 
Having  now  been  exposed  to  the  cold  and  the  snow  near  an  hour 
and  a An//',  some  of  the  rest  began  to  lone  their  sensibility ; and 
one  Briscoe,  another  of  Mr  Rinks's  servants,  was  w ill,  that  it  was 
thought  lie  must  die  before  he  could  be  got  to  the  fire. 

Conk.  Voyage,  book  i.  ch.  iv. 

Half,  in  Composition. 

j»t«  Km  hedde  eke  Hcrfoitacbire,  on  bischopriche  is ; 

Ac  Schrupschire  na}  halmmdel  to  }tlke  bisciiopricbe  I wia. 

It.  Gloucester,  p.  5. 

)c  on  alf  vel  adoun  anon,  ^e  o^er  byleuede  stylla 
In  sadel,  ^cy  ft  wonder  were,  as  yt  was  Gode’s  wylle. 

J»vs  hors  her  v©vj  yyt  haluruum  among  hya  felavscs  ecbon. 

Id  p.  401 

HalucndHe  lias  godcs  he  gaf  to  Gode’a  werkea. 

B.  limtmt.  p.  24. 

jut  l«l  ich  nauht  haluendefe. 

Piers  Ploakmiti*.  Vision,  p.  1 11. 
Thei  wukie  non  ha/peny  ale.  iu  none  wi  se  dry  tike. 

Id  p.  145. 

Now  bliaful  1‘enus,  thou  me  grace  send 
(Qd.  Troilus)  for  neuer  yet  no  dede 
Had  I er  uow  n«  ha/frnJele  the  drede. 

Chamn . Troilus,  book  iii. 

A Goddcs  halfpeny,  or  a masse  peny. 

Id.  Tke  Sompmmres  Tale , ».  7331. 


The  etle  beside  diuerse  and  many  fayre  promise*  made  lo  the 
duke,  offered  him  his  eldest  slaughter  ( being  of  ripe  age  and  elegante 
stature)  io  mariage  with  the  hole  hn/fedele  of  hi*  wmc*  inheri- 
tauncc.  Hall.  Tke  secenth  Yere  of  fit  mg  Edscard  IV. 

He  rcignede  her 
Ollier  half - ho  umired  y er, 

At  Weslinustre  he  wa*  ded, 

Aot  yhuried,  for  so  be  bed. 

Chronicle  of  England,  1.  120.  In  Ritson,  voLii.  p.275. 

It  another  beeing  of  more  power  than  be,  dooe  aette  vpoo  him, 
and  dooe  with  plainc  force  of  armes  conquer  him  that  was  in  harness* 
well  armed,  he  wil  entre  no  league  of  felowe*hip  to  bee  as  half- 
partner  with  him  in  bit  cast dl.  UdaU.  Luke,  ch.  ai. 

I am  vllerlye  undoes,  or  I mayr  geue  my  life  for  an  ha/fepeme. 

Id.  Ftuweri  of  Laline  Speaking,  fol.  134. 

Thi*  enterprise  wm*  not  so  secret,  but  it  wa*  reueled  to  the  duke, 
whiche  marched  forwarde,  and  raette  the  Freochemen  half e-ume 
Halt.  The  eighteenth  Yere  of  King  Henry  I'L 
A*  well  a well-wrought  urn  becomes 
The  greatest  ashes,  as  half-acre  tombs. 

Donne.  Canonisation 
If  I begin  the  balt'rie  once  againe, 

I will  not  leaue  the  ha/fe- air  hinted  Ilartfiew, 

Till  in  her  ashes  she  lye  buryed. 

Shahspeare  Henry  V.  fol.  79. 
The  worke  which  you  command  roe,  I intend 
Scarce  with  a halfe-bent  minde 

Browne.  Pastorals , book  ii.  tong  4. 


Alb.  The  let  alone  lies  not  in  your  good  will. 

Bast.  Nov  in  thine  lord.  v. 

Ala.  Halfe-hl<**de*l  fellow,  yes. 

Shahspeare.  Lear,  fol.  307. 

Of  Natute's  guifts.  thou  mayst  with  lillicu  boast. 

And  with  the  hafe  blostme  rose.  Id.  John,  fol.  8. 

Alter  distasteful!  looker ; and  these  hard  fraction* 

With  certame  haf/V-eap*.  and  cold  mcmiog  nod*, 

They  (rate  me  ioto  silence. 

Id.  Trims*  of  Athens,  fol.  85 
I fby  the  honour  of  my  mam  age  bed) 

After  young  Arthur,  claime  this  land  for  mine, 

And  now  it  it  halfe-mnyuer' d , must  I bark  v. 

Because  that  John  hath  made  his  peace  with  Rome. 

ML  John,  fol.  19 

Dap.  By  this  good  darke,  I ha’  nothing  hot  a half  e-crow* te 
Of  gold,  about  mv  wrist,  that  my  love  gave  me, 

Ben  Jo  neon.  The  Alchemist,  act  iii.  sc  5. 

At  in  the  land  of  darknetw  yet  io  light, 

To  Use  a life  half  dead,  a livmg  death, 

And  buried.  Milton.  Samson  Agomstes , I.  100. 

The  humid  night  ura*  farforth  spent, 

Aud  heauenty  lamp**  were  htslftndetsk  yhrent. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qttetne,  book  iii.  can.  9. 

That  twixt  his  pleasing  tongue,  and  her  Cairo  hew, 

He  loat  himselfe,  and  Like  one  halfe-ent ranetd  grew. 

Id.  Ib.  book  vi.  can.  9. 

- Sim  speake 

What  doth  muiie  you  to  claime  your  brother's  land? 

Philip.  Because  he  hath  a halfface  like  my  lather. 

With  halfe  that  face  would  he  haue  all  my  land, 

A hit f fac'd  groat,  fiue  hundred  pound  a yeere. 

Shethtpeare.  John,  foL  2. 

Rut  nut  vpon  this  ha/fe  fac’d  fellow  thip. 

Id  Henry  IV.  First  Part,  fol.  52. 
Twas  such  a shifter,  that  if  truth  were  known, 

Death  was  half -glad  when  he  had  got  him  down. 

Milton.  Ep.  1.  On  Hobson. 

— — ■ — - — — Of  them  all,  [the  riven  about  Troy,] 

Apollo  open'd  the  rough  raouthes;  and  made  their  luitie  fall 
Kavii.h  the  dustie  champian,  where,  many  a bclme  and  shield. 

And  halfe- race  of  men  were  strew 'd. 

CJtap man.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  ail.  fol.  ISO. 

Tea.  I cannot  choose  but  smile,  to  «ce  thee  troubled, 

With  such  a batd,  halfe- hatched  circumstance. 

Ben  Jonson.  Tale  of  a Tub , act  iii.  ac.  3. 

For  not  these  leaue*  do  sing  that  dreadful!  Mound, 

When  Giants  blood  did  ttaine  Phlegrsean  ground. 

Nor  how  th'  ha/fc-horsie  people.  CntlUM  bight, 

Fought  with  the  bloudic  Lapubae*  at  bord. 

Spenser.  Virgil.  Gnat. 

Thus  in  the  space  of  one  halft-houre  was  the  triall  of  Lhis  batuile 
dispatched. 

Holland.  Ammianns,  fol.  100.  Constantins  and  Julianas. 

You  filthy  famish'd  correctiooer,  if  you  be  not  swing’d,  He  for. 
sweare  halfe  kirllrs. 

Shahspeare.  Henry  IV.  Second  Part.  fol.  99. 

- Troaarte*  cast 

His  eye  upon  the  foe  that  fell  before  ; 

And  (see’ng  him  halfe-hu'de)  lung'd  againe  U>  gore 
His  gutlesM*  bcnome ; and  (lo  kill  him  quite) 

Ran  fiercely  at  him. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Batmchumyomackia . 
Alone,  and  without  guide,  half  lost,  I seek 
What  readiest  path  leads  where  your  gloomy  bounds 
Confine  with  heav'n. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  book  ii.  1.  975. 

See  how  in  warlike  muster  Ihey  appear, 

In  rhombs,  and  wedge*,  and  half-uw.>ns,  aod  wings. 

Id.  Para  due  Regained,  book  iii.  1.  308 
By  that  time  Night  had  newly  ipred  her  robe 
Over  our  halfe -part  of  this  massie  globe. 

Browne.  Pastorals,  book  iii.  song  5. 
Whereas  before  this  time,  the  penny  was  wont  to  haue  a double 
cmsse,  with  a crest  in  *uch  sort,  that  the  same  might  lie  easily 
broken  in  the  middest,or  into  foure  quarters,  and  to  lo  be  made  into 
half  r-pcnce,  or  farthings : which  order  was  taken  in  the  ycero  of 
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HALF.  Christ  1106.  the  7.  of  H.  the  I.  It  was  now  ordained,  that  pence, 
halfe-prnce,  & farthings,  should  l»c  made  round. 

State.  Anno  1279.  Filtered  /. 

I’rihck.  O monstrous!  bat  one  halfe-penny-wtrth  of  bread  tolhia 
intollerable  deale  of  sarke. 

Shaktpeare.  Henry  IV.  Firtl  Part,  fol.  GO. 

Where  halfe-pikt*  were  liorao 

In  every  ehincke  rise  *tcm*  of  bearded  come. 

Hrottmt,  Part  of  ait,  hook  it.  song  4. 

They  amongst  them  alt,  bestowed  and  brought  home  to  bis  house 
(which  stroll  upon  the  castle  hill)  wheat  merit-  by  the  halfr-p.nlet, 
and  wine  by  the  quarto.  Holland.  Liviu* t fol.  210. 

He  on  his  side 

Leaning  half- rais'd,  with  look*  of  cordial  lore 
Hung  over  her  enamour'd. 

Mi/tan.  Paradite  Lott,  book  v.  L 12. 


And  land  on  one  whose  face  dun*  never  bee 
Toward  the  sea,  farther  than  ha/fe-tray  tree. 

/fen  J onion. 


- Hear 


Such  atraiBB  as  would  have  won  the  oar 
Of  Plato,  to  have  quite  vet  free 
Hi*  half -regain’d  Eurydice. 

Id.  L' Allegro,  i.  150. 
The  building  was  a spacious  theatre 
H«lf-~ound  ou  two  main  pillars  vaulted  high. 

With  seat*  where  all  the  lords  and  each  degree 
Of  tori,  might  ait  in  order  to  behold. 

Id.  Samson  Agonittet,  1. 1G06. 

— Now  drew  they  nigh 

The  western  point,  where  those  half-nunding  guards 
JuU  met,  and  doming  stood  in  squadron  join'd. 

Id.  Paradite  Lust,  book  iv.  L 862. 
But  every  temptation  puts  on  bis  strength  as  the  man  it.  Some- 
times a full  meal  wdl  not  prejudice  our  health  ; and  at  another  time 
half  so  much  would  be  a surfeit:  and  some  men  take  cold  with 
leaving  off  a hatf-tJuH,  who  at  another  time  might  leave  off  half 
their  clothes.  The  indisposition  is  within. 

Taylor.  Ou  Repentance,  ch.  viij.  sec.  7. 
Maintain®  your  sprig  upright ; your  cloke  on  your  halfe-thoulder 
falling;  so. 

Ben  Jonton.  Cynthia  t Retells,  act  v.  sc.  3. 
I»rd,  how  is  Qam'ster  chang’d  I bis  haire  close  cull 
Il»  necke  fenc'd  round  with  niff:  his  eyes  ha/fe-ihut. 

Id.  Epigram  21. 

Either  he  that  follow*  this  trifle  is  light  of  belief,  or  unreasonable 
in  his  dunce,  or  hi*  reason  is  to  him  hut  as  eyes  to  an  owl  or  bat, 
half -sighted  and  imperfect. 

Taylor.  Rale  of  Conscience,  book  i.  ch.  iv.  rule  8. 
Search  tnis  half-sphere,  and  the  antarctic  ground, 

Where  are  such  wit  and  bounty  to  lie  found  ? 

Drummond.  The  Wandering  Motet. 
But  now  whose  cboler  would  not  rise  to  yield 
A peasant  halfe-ttake*  of  his  new-mowne  field, 

Whiles  yet  be  may  not  for  the  treble  price, 

Buy  out  the  remnant  of  his  royalties? 

Hall.  Satire  3.  hook  v. 

\Vhat  thinks!  thou  of  our  Empire  now,  though  earn’d 
With  travail  difficult,  not  better  farr 
Then  still  at  Hell’s  dark  threshold  to  have  sale  watch 
Unnam’d,  undreaded,  and  thy  self  hnlf-ttare'd  f 

Milton.  Par  ad ne  Lott,  book  X.  I.  595. 
Beyond  bi«  hope,  Eve  separate  he  spies. 

Veil’d  in  a cloud  of  fragrance,  where  she  stood, 

Halfspt’d,  so  thick  the  roses  bushing  round 

About  her  glow’d.  id.  Ib.  book  is.  1 427. 

As  if  oo  earth 

Winds  under  ground  or  waters  forcing  way 
Sidelong,  had  push’d  a mountain  from  his  seat 
Half  tank  with  all  his  pines. 

Id.  Ib.  hook  vLl.  198. 

My  hnlfe-tupt  sword,  that  frankly  would  have  fed, 

Pleas'd  with  this  dainty  bed  (bit);  thus  goes  to  bed. 

Skaktpeart.  Tmyha  and  Crcttida,  fol,  104. 

Vet  I think  we  fought  bravely  : for  mine  ow  n part, 
was  four  several  time*  at  ha/f-nevrd  with  him. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Bonduca,  act  5. 
That  so  much  skarfe  of  France,  and  hat,  and  felher, 

And  sbooe,  and  tye,  and  garter  should  come  nether 
VOL.  XXIII. 


Epigram  88. 

Half-witted  people  talk  against  God.  and  make  objection*  against 
Religion,  and  themselves  have  not  wit  or  will  enough  to  answer  them, 
and  they  intending  to  make  Reason  to  be  the  positive  aud  affirmative 
measure  of  Religion,  are  wholly  mistaken,  and  abuse  themsrlve* 
and  others. 

Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  hook  i.  ch.  ii.  rule  3. 

Post,  la  thrrr  no  way  for  men  to  be,  but  women 
Must  bo  halfc-tcorken  I 

Shaktpcare.  Cymbehne,  fol.  379, 
Our  searcher*  after  the  northern  passage  have  cut  their  way 
through  mountaines  of  ice,  more  affnghtful  aud  horrible,  than  the 
Simplegade*.  They  have  imprison’d  IhcmselvMii  hot/ year  night*  : 
they  have  chain’d  thcmselvs  up  in  perpetual  stone-cleaving  cold*. 

Ihpby.  t)f  Han't  Sonl.  Conetunon. 


- First,  wide  and  round, 


Spring. 


With  distant  awe,  in  airy  rings  they  rove, 

Endeavouring  by  a tbou*and  tricks  to  catch 
The  cunning,  conscious,  half-averted  glance 
Of  their  regardless  charmer. 

Thornton. 

Then  taking  wing  from  Atho*’  lofty  steep, 

She  speeds  to  I cm  nos  o’er  the  rolling  deep, 

And  seeks  the  cave  of  Death’s  half-brother.  Sleep. 

Pope.  Homer.  I/uvJ,  look  *v. 
The  next  to  danger,  hot  pursued  by  Fate, 

HaJf-ehdh’d , half-naked  hastily  retire  : 

And  frighted  molhers  strike  thi-ir  breasts  ton  late, 

For  helpless  infants  left  amidst  the  fire. 

Dryden.  An  nut  Mirabiln. 
The  Mine’s  charms  resistless  then  assail, 

When  wrapp’d  in  Irony’s  transparent  veil : 

Her  beauties  half-conceaf  d,  the  more  surprise, 

And  keener  lustre  sparkle*  in  her  eyes. 

Brown.  Etuiy  on  Satire,  part  ii. 

I heard,  I ran,  I found  him  out  of  brratb, 

Pale,  trembling,  and  half-dead  with  frar  of  death. 

Dry 'ten.  Chid.  Metamorphose!,  book  xiii. 

Pu lento  half  drunk,  crowned  with  roses,  and  in  the  drrs*  of  a 
harlot  rather  than  a man,  coming  into  the  school  of  (be  aevere  Zeno- 
crate*,  hearing  him  discourse  of  temperance,  as  by  a charm,  was 
perfectly  clianged. 

Batet.  The  Harmony  of  the  Divine  Attributes,  ch.  xviii. 

Here  lay  poor  Fletcher’-  half-mt  scenes,  and  here 
The  frippery  of  crocify’d  Moliere. 

Pope.  The  Dunciad,  book 
[And]  for  hi*  father's  sin*  condemn'd  to  write, 

Some  young  half -feather'd  poet  lake*  a flight. 

Fenton.  Epiitlr  to  Mr.  Lombard. 
Not  added  year*  on  years  my  task  could  close, 

The  long  historian  of  my  country’s  woe*: 

Back  to  thy  native  islands  might'st  thou  «a3, 

And  leave  half-heard  the  melancholy  tale. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  iii. 

A common  half-hundred  weight,  which  you  know  amount-  to  56 
pounds,  would  very  quickly  be  manifestly  heaved  op  by  the  spring 
of  the  included  air. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  271.  A Inn  Experiment » touching  the 

Spring  of  the  Air. 

In  the  worst  inn’s  worst  room,  with  mat  half -hong, 

The  floor*  of  plaster  and  the  wall*  of  dung, — 

Great  VilUerv  lie*. 

Pope.  Moral  Kssayt.  Epittle  2 I.  300. 

We  went  up  the  shrouds  half-matt  up,  and  there  wo  spread  abroad 
the  flap*  of  our  coats,  and  presently  the  ship  wore- 

Dampier.  Voyage*,  voC  ii.  part  iii.  p.  64.  Of  Slormt. 
We  call  them  half-moon  proe*,  for  they  turn  up  to  much  at  each 
end  from  the  water,  that  they  much  resemble  a half-moon,  with  the 
horns  upwards.  Id.  lb.  Anna  1688. 

The  half-pence  are  coming,  the  nation's  undoing, 

There’*  an  end  of  your  ploughing  and  baking  and  brewing; 

In  short  you  must  all  go  to  rack  and  to  ruin 
- Which  nobody  ran  deny. 

Swift.  A Hew  Song  on  Hood" * Halfpence. 
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\LF.  zKneas  was  the  first  who  flar'd  to  May ; 

Apollo  wedg'd  him  in  the  warrior'*  war. 

But  welt'd  bis  bn«om  with  undaunted  might, 

Ha  tf- forc'd,  and  half-persuaded,  to  the  fight 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  u. 

The  queer  cum  maintain'd  that  stile  nf  dialogue  till  we  bad  drank 
our  quart*  apiece  by  half-pints.  Toiler,  Mo.  57. 

The  King  command*  his  servants  to  their  arm*. 

Resolv’d  to  go;  but  tbe  loud  noise  alarms 
Hit  lovely  quern,  who  from  her  chamber  flew, 

And  her  half-plaited  hair  behind  her  flaw. 

CraxaU.  Ottd.  Metamorphoses,  book  *i. 
And  last,  uncertain  wit  use  the  narrow  span, 

The  clown  unread, and  half-read  gentleman. 

Drytfen.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 
Meantime  the  hero  lands  his  warlike  train  ; 

Some  watch,  impatient,  the  retreating  main ; 

Then  vault,  and  scire  the  half-recover'd shores ; 

Some  slide,  more  vent’rou*.  down  the  bending  oar*. 

Pitt,  Virgil.  .Encid,  book  x. 

The  great  pieces,  o*  scepters,  and  halfseepters,  which  arc  made 
to  sene  for  the  payment  of  greater  turns,  and  are  for  dispatch  in  tale, 
will  sot  in  tale  fall  into  even  pound*. 

l/oche  Further  Considerations  concerning  rising  the  Vatue  of  Money. 

Nay,  then  truly,  you  may  be  said  to  have  fairly  embarked  yourself 
in  this  cause.  You  have  pa«M>d  the  channel,  and  arc  more  than 
half-teat  over. 

Shaftesbury.  The  Moralist,  part  ii.  aec  2. 
The  blushing  colour  in  her  cheek*  express'd 
What  tender  thoughts  inspir'd  her  heaving  breast. 

Sometimes  a sigh  frdfsmnther’d  stole  away  ; 

Then  ahe  would  “ Strephon,  charming  Strepboei,”  say. 

Pam  fret.  Love's  Triumph  over  Reason. 

A swarm  of  half-stars' d haggard  Hie*, 

With  fury  seiz’d  tb#  floating  pci  re, 

By  raging  hunger  led. 

Yalden.  Fable  1 0.  The  Fojt  and  Flies. 

Yet  such  her  meekness,  as  half-veil d the  throne. 

Lest,  being  in  too  great  a lustre  shown, 

It  might  debar  the  subject  of  access, 

And  mate  her  mercies  and  our  comforts  less. 

Stepney.  To  the  Memory  of  Quern  Mary. 

The  fault  is,  »t  carry  the  laugh  but  half- tray.  The  false  earnest 
is  ridiculed,  but  the  false  jest  passes  secure,  and  becomes  a*  arrant 
deceit  as  tlie  other. 

Shaftesbury  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  Hit  attd  Humour,  p.  I,  sec.  6. 

It  is  not  tint  I am  mortified  to  all  ambition,  but  I scorn  oa  much  to 
take  it  from  half-witted  judges,  a*  I should  to  raise  an  estate  by 
cheating  of  bubbles. 

Dry  den . Dedication  to  the  Spanish  Friar. 

It  is  certain  a well  trained  mastiff  might  be  of  considerable  use 
in  distressing  such  half -armed  and  irregular  combatants  as  the  adver- 
saries of  the  Gauls  seem  generally  to  have  been  before  the  Roman* 
conquered  them. 

Pennant . British  Zoology.  The  Dog. 

For  if  there  be  a much  nearer  kinsman  of  the  half-blood,  a distant 
kinsman  of  the  whole  blood  shall  bo  admitted,  and  the  other  entirely 
excluded  j nay,  the  estate  shall  escheat  to  the  lord,  sooner  than  the 
half-bloml  shall  inherit. 

lllachstone  Commentaries,  look  ii.  ch.  xir. 

The  gentle  student  rises  from  his  chair  when  the  operation  is 
completed,  takes  off  hi*  flannel  gown,  sends  back  the  half-bound 
hook  to  the  library,  and  eaters  upon  the  momentous  business  of 
making  calls.  /four  Essays,  No.  153. 

There  is  no  refuge  for  astonished  and  affrighted  virtue,  but  being 
annihilated  into  humility  and  submission,  sinking  into  a silent  ado- 
ration of  the  inscrutable  dispensation*  of  Providence,  and  living, 
with  trembling  wings,  from  this  world  of  during  crimes,  and  fireble, 
pusillanimous,  half-bred,  bastard  justice,  to  the  a-vlum  of  another 
order  of  things,  in  an  unknown  form,  but  in  a better  life. 

littrht.  On  a Regicide  Peace. 

Swift  up  the  mounting  billow  now  she  flies, 

Her  shatter'd  top  half  buried  in  the  skies 

Falconer.  The  Shipwreck,  can.  3. 


Mies,  with  her  little  eyes  half-das'd,  HALF. 

Over  the  smugfltd  toilet  dos’d.  v — — 

CbmrtkiU.  The  Ghost,  book  iv. 

Not  so  Aietes,  struck  with  decent  awe, 
lint' ring  he  seem'd  half-wishing  to  withdraw  ; 

As  one  suqirn’d,  hi*  forward  step  repress'd. 

And  bore  his  hand  respectful  to  hi*  breast ; 

Then  easy,  bow’d  with  deference  profound, 

And  fix’d*  hit  eye*  half  cloving  on  the  ground. 

Brookes.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  book  ii. 

\\  hen  Leochare*  was  no  more  than  half  convicted  of  perjury,  the 
punishment  of  which  was  a perpetual  deprivation  of  all  civil  rights, 
the  plaintiff  not  only  was  permitted  to  decline  taking  the  verdict,  but 
even  consented  to  accept  the  promise  of  l.eoeharc*  himself,  that 
Dicorozene*  should  surrender  the  property  in  ditpute. 

Mir  #f  tl/iam  Jones.  Works,  sol.  ix,  p.  49.  Speeches  of  Imetes. 

Prefatory  Discourse. 

She  not  a little  vain,  repeat*  the  song ; 

But  so  repeal*,  that  Colin  half-despised 
Hts  pipe  and  skill,  around  the  country  priz'd. 

» Philips.  The  ffth  Pastoral. 

Hard  by,  a venerable  priest, 

Risen  with  hit  God,  the  sun,  from  rest, 

Awokr  his  morning  song ; 

Thrice  be  conjur'd  the  murmuring  stream ; 

The  birth  of  *oult  was  all  his  theme, 

And  half -divine  hit  tongue. 

Watts,  Japric  Poems,  book  ii.  The  1ml i am  Philosopher. 

No  half -farm'd  insect  of  a peer 
With  neither  land  nor  conscience  clear; 

Who  if  he  can,  ’lis  all  be  can  do, 

Just  spelt  the  motto  on  his  landau. 

Mallet.  Cttptd  and  Hymen. 

They  [metaphysics]  have  induced  the  half-leaned  and  the  con- 
ceited, those  who  think  they  understand  them,  and  those  who  wish 
t!>  be  thought  by  other*  to  understand  them,  to  a, topi,  without  bsing 
apprehensive  of  danger,  opinions  fatal  to  their  own  happiness  and  to 
tbe  existence  of  society, 

Anar.  Amji,  No.  133. 

We  paint  the  giant  ravaging  the  country  , plundering  the  innocent 
traveller,  and  afterward  gorged  with  hi*  half -Ur  my  Bc*h 

Burke.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful , sec.  2-1. 

He  then  immediately  tore  off  hi*  holu.  and  now  leave*  at  night  his 
ouler  done  half-locked,  (bat  he  may  not  by  his  own  tolly  perish  in 
the  flames.  Johnson.  The  Rambler , So.  126. 

They  [the  eyes]  roll  about,  a*  it  they  were  in  search  nf  tui  object 
that  may  he  equal  to  the  explanation  ; and  the  ha/fopened  mouth 
seem*  eager  to  receive  the  desired  information. 

Cogam.  Ou  the  Possums,  voL  i,  p.  59.  Wonder. 

■■■■  Now  hatf-arb'd  they  stand 

Hv  (Eta's  fence  protected  from  behind, 

With  either  flank  united  to  the  rock. 

Glover.  Leonidas,  book  xii. 

lie  returned  sullen  and  tbougbfnl ; I supposed  him  sorry  for  the 
hard  fortune  of  hts  friends  ; and  tried  to  comfort  him,  that  the  war 
would  soon  be  at  an  end,  and  that,  if  they  had  any  honest  occupa- 
tion, half-pay  would  be  a pretty  help. 

Johnson.  The  Idler , No.  95. 

If,  by  the  first  man's  sin,  we  understand 
Only  some  breach  of  absolute  command 
Haif-punisheif,  half-rrsmtted,  hy  a grace 
like  that,  which  takr*  in  human  act*  a place ; 

The  more  we  write,  the  more  we  still  expose 
Tbe  Christian  doctrine  to  it*  rew’ning  foes. 

Byrom.  An  Epistle  to  a Gentleman  of  the  Temple 
The  half  - ripe  pod  (eashaw)  affords  « strong  cement. 

Granger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  book  i.  note. 

Observe  those  wither’d  fir*,  those  mould'ring  oaks 
Down  that  declivity,  half-rooted,  bent, 

Inviting  human  tore*.— Then  look  below, 

There  lies  Thermopylae. 

Glover.  Leonidas,  book  vfi. 

He  etched  some  small  plate*  of  birds  and  beasts  from  drawings  of 
Barlow,  and  five  large  half-sheet  plates  of  birds  in  a %ct  of  twelve. 

Walpole  Anecdotes  of  Pam! my. 
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Tbcir  web*  *r«rt  aprcarfl  of  route  tLan  common  sil«, 

AbiI  hatfstsrv'd  spiders  preyed  on  half  tiarv'd  lit  i. 

Churchifi,  The  Prophecy  of  Famine, 

Tnith  it  shown  sometimes  m the  phantom  of  a vision ; sometimes 
appears  ka/f -veiled  in  an  allegory ; sometimes  attracts  reran  I in  the 
robes  of  fancy,  and  Sometimes  steps  forth  in  the  con'i-lene*  of 
Reason.  Johnson.  Life  *J  .iddtson. 

A canoe  was  observed  about  ka/f -way  between  us  and  the  shore, 
seemingly  coming  alter  u*. 

Conk,  Voyage,  book  ii.  ch,  xiii. 


tta!f-u>eeping  I'olynircs  take*  his  prize,  HALF. 

A beauteous  handmaid  with  celestial  eyes.  _ 

Hart.  The  Sixth  Thetxud  of  Sit dint.  H.M.IDAM 

Such  readers  generally  admire  some  An//- trilled  thing,  who  wants  - , ^ - 

to  be  thought  a boki  man.  having  lost  the  character  of  a wise  one. 

Cohltmith,  Dedication  to  the  Traveller. 

Whilst  we  were  at  dinner  in  this  miserable  bur,  the  guests  of  a 
people,  with  whose  existence  we  had  he  Core  been  scarce  acquainted, 
and  at  the  extremity  of  the  habitable  globe,  a aoitury,  half  •awn 
pewter  spoon,  whose  -nape  was  familiar  to  u*,  attracted  our  atten- 
tion ; and,  oil  examination,  we  found  it  stamp'd  on  the  hack  with  the 
word  London.  Coo*.  Voyage,  hook  vi.  ch.  ii. 


HALICORE,  from  the  Greek  aVioe,  marine , and 
Koprj,  a maid , Illig. ; Dupont r,  Rafiks.  In  Zoolosy.  a 
genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Cetacea  Her - 
bivora,  order  Cetacea,  class  Mammalia. 

Generic  character.  In  the  upper  jaw  a pair  of  short 
conical  tusks  extending  directly  forward,  occupying  the 
place  of  the  incisive  teeth,  which  are  wanting  in  hoth 
jaws  ; no  cuspid  teeth  ; molars  three  tin  a side  in  each 
jaw  fur  back,  the  first  oblique  and  somewhat  pointed, 
second  flat,  third  seemingly  composed  of  two  cylinders 
joined  together ; neither  of  them  rising  far  up  above 
the  gums ; muzzle  obtuse ; no  auricles,  but  the  audi- 
tory openings  very  small,  and  at  some  distance  behind 
the  eyes ; the  fore  legs  distinct,  the  feet  enclosed  in  skin 
forming  fins  ; rudiments  of  hinder  extremities  are  found 
in  the  muscles  opposite  the  lumbar  vertebra?,  but  do 
not  appear  externally. 

H.  Dusting,  Illig. ; Trichechut  Duconp,  Gtnel. ; In- 
dian fV aim*.  Pen.;  Duyong  of  the  Malays;  Du  gong. 
Raffles.  Tliis  animal  was  formerly  included  in  the 
genus  Trichechut  of  Gmelin,  who  pluced  it  amongst 
Linnwus’s  Iiruta ; from  which,  however,  it  waa  with- 
drawn by  Illiger  to  form  the  genus  Haticore,  and  with 
the  Trichechut  placed  by  him  and  Cuvier  among  the 
Cetaceous  Order.  The  best  description  of  the  animal 
is  given  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  in  the  Philosophical 
Transaction • of  1820;  to  which  is  added  an  account 
of  its  anatomy  by  MM.  Diard  and  Duvancel. 

The  Dugong  has  a rounded  body,  diminishing  to- 
wards the  tail,  which  is  broad,  horizontal,  and  crescent- 
shaped ; the  skin  is  thick,  smooth,  bluish  above,  and 
white  below',  and  sprinkled  with  a very  few  hairs ; the 
head  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body  ; the 
upper  lip  obliquely  truncated,  forming  a short  thick 
snout,  which  is  tumid  and  very  movable,  and  nearly 
covers  the  projecting  tusks ; the  lower  lip  smaller  and 
resembling  a rounded  chin ; both  lips  covered  with 
strong  bristles  which,  together  with  those  in  the  palate, 
form  rasps,  and  supply  the  place  of  incisive  teeth  ; the 
front  of  the  jaw  is  bent  down  at  an  angle,  so  as  to  bring 
the  mouth  nearly  vertical,  in  order  to  assist  the  animal 
in  feeding  cm  sea-weed  and  other  marine  vegetables. 
The  nostrils  are  placed  at  the  curve  on  the  top  of  the 
upper  jaw;  they  penetrate  obliquely,  and  forma  kind 
of  valve  ; the  eyes  arc  small,  aud  situated  on  the  sides 
of  the  head  ; the  opening  of  the  ears  so  small  os  to  have 
occasioned  denial  of  their  existence.  The  fins  are,  in 
reality,  the  fore  extremities  completely  invested  in  the 
thick  skin  covering  the  body  ; the  last  phalanges  of  the 
fingers  are  without  nails,  but  somewhat  warty  on  their 
anterior  margin.  The  Dugong  is  distinguished  from 
the  Manati  ( Trichechut  Manaiut)  by  the  existence  of 


incisive  teeth  in  the  adult,  and  from  the  Bylina  of 
Illiger  by  its  smooth  skin. 

The  Dugongs  are  natives  of  the  East  Indian  seas,  and 
common  at  Singapore ; they  arc  caught  about  eight  or 
nine  feet  in  length ; but  when  larger  generally  escape, 
and  therefore  to  what  size  they  attain  is  not  known. 
The  Malays  stated  to  Sir  S.  Raffles  that  the  Dugong 
was  never  found  either  ashore  or  in  fresh  water,  but  ill 
shallows  and  inlets  of  the  sea  not  exceeding  two  or 
three  fathoms  in  depth.  It  feeds  on  algo?  and  other 
marine  vegetables,  which  grow  in  these  places,  browsing 
on  them  in  much  the  same  manner  us  a Cow.  The 
attachment  of  the  dam  to  its  offspring  is  very  great,  so 
that  the  hunters  make  almost  sure  of  obtaining  the 
parent  if  they  have  caught  the  young  animal,  which  is 
stated  to  shed  tears.  These  tears  are  carefully  pre- 
served by  the  common  people  as  a charm  to  secure  the 
affections  of  those  to  whom  they  are  attached.  They 
are  taken  by  spearing,  and  the  natives  are  led  to  their 
resorts  by  the  snuffling  noise  they  make  on  the  surface 
of  the  water. 

Two  varieties  are  observed  by  the  Malays,  who  call 
one  the  Duyong  bumbam,  and  the  other  the  Duyong 
bnnlal,  of  which  the  latter  is  thickest  and  shortest.  The 
Dugong  is  considered  a royal  fish,  and  the  King  is 
entitled  to  all  that  are  caught.  Their  flesh  is  much 
esteemed,  and  resembles  excellent  beef. 

See  Linnau  Syxtema  Natura  a Gmelin ; Illiger, 
Prodromus  Mammalium  et  A vium  ; Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, part  ii.  1820. 

HALlCTUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  stinging  Hyme- 
nopterous  insects  belonging  to  the  family  A p idee,  allied 
to  Andrews. 

Generic  character.  The  middle  lobe  of  the  lip  curved, 
much  longer  than  the  side  lobes,  longer  than  the 
sheath,  as  long  as  the  head,  lanceolate,  and  rather 
silky;  the  hind  legs  differing  in  the  two  sexes;  the  vent 
of  the  female  with  a longitudinal  slit. 

Walkenaer,  the  Historian  of  Spiders,  published  a 
small  work  on  the  habits  of  two  of  the  European 
species  of  this  genus  at  Paris,  in  1827.  Kirby  has 
described  24  species  of  the  genus  as  inhabiting  Eng- 
land. 

The  type  of  this  genus  is  Apis  bicincia  of  Gmelin  ; 
Ilyleus  ffavicinctus  of  Illiger;  the  Mellila  Jlavicincta  of 
Kirby ; and  the  Halictus  tcrebrator  of  Walkenaer. 

HA'LIDAM,*)  Halidarn,  in  R.  Brunnc,  is  Holy 

Ha'mdome.  f Dame,  sc.  the  Virgin. 

Holid>>m,  halidom,  or  holidame,  an  ancient  oath, 
(says  Skinner ;)  either,  as  Somncr  thinks,  from  the 
A.  S.  halts  dome,  sanctitas,  q.  d.  by  the  sanctuary,  or 
holy  reliques ;— otherwise  from  halig,  sanclus,  holy, 
n£ 
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HAL1DAM.  and  dom,  doom,  judgment ; or  from  English  holy-dame, 
~ q.  d.  per  sanrlam  dominant.  Skinner  coincides  with 
v A ^ ^ ' Somncr.  And  see  Douce,  Illust.  of  Shakspeare. , i.  41. 

So  help  him  God  site  mvght,  & )-*t  Aa/utam. 

It.  Orumte,  p.  110. 

Now  Mire  and  by  my  hathd<me  (quoth  he) 

Ye  a great  mailer  are  in  your  decree. 

Speturr.  Mother  HutUrsC I Tale, 

Jet.  Host,  will  you  gne  ? 

Ilo.  By  my  hfdhdomr,  i «j«  fait  asleep*. 

Shuktprar*.  Two  (imtinuen  of  I’enma,  fol.  34, 
Bar.  Now  by  my  holUdam  here  comes  Katerina. 

Kir.  What  is  your  will,  sir,  that  you  send  far  me. 

Id  Taming  of  a Shrew,  fol.  238. 

II  ADIEUS,  from  the  Greek  o\ree«,  & fisher,  Tem. ; 
Cormorant , Pen.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  be- 
longing to  the  family  Steganopod es,  order  Palmipedes, 
class  Ate*. 

Generic  character.  Beak  generally  exceeding  very 
much  the  length  of  the  head,  straight  and  compressed ; 
upper  mandible  much  curved  towards  the  point  and 
hooked  ; its  ridge  rounded ; lower  compressed  ; base 
surrounded  by  a membrane  which  extends  naked  on 
the  throat,  and  form*  a pouch;  nostrils  near  the  root 
of  the  bill  linear  and  bidden  ; cheeks  and  throat 
naked  ; wings  adapted  for  flying;  tail  wedge-shaped  j 
legs  short,  strong,  set  far  back,  three  toes  in  front,  anti 
the  fourth  facing  inwards  completely  webbed,  the  outer 
toe  directed  almost  immediately  forwards  ; claw  of  the 
middle  toe  serrated. 

The  Cormorants  were  placed  by  Limueus  among  bis 
Pelicans,  from  which,  however,  they  are  easily  di>tin- 
go i shed  by  the  hooking  of  the  upper  mandible,  and 
the  compression  of  the  bill ; they  are  also  distinguished 
from  the  Gannets,  which  have  the  beuk  conical.  Illiger 
includes  the  Frigate  birds  (Tachy petes)  among  the 
Cormorants,  but  bv  Temmiuck  they  are  restricted  as 
by  ourselves.  Brisson  describes  the  genus  by  the  title 
Phalacro-corar. 

This  genus  are  remarkably  voracious ; they  live  upon 
fish,  and  having  seized  their  prey  give  it  a cant  in  the  air 
and  catch  it  open  mouthed,  the  head  being  thrown  very 
much  back ; in  doing  this  they  are  assisted  by  a little  bony 
process  articulated  to  the  back  of  the  head,  which  serves 
the  purpose  of  a lever.  They  are  tolerable  though  not 
very  elegant  walkers,  atid  when  at  rest  the  short  feathers 
of  their  tail  give  them  a third  point  of  support  some- 
what resembling  the  tail  of  the  Woodpeckers,  which  is 
required  on  account  of  their  legs  being  set  so  far  back 
This  tail,  although  inconvenient  for  walking,  admirably 
adapts  them  for  swimming  and  diving,  in  which  they 
are  very  clever ; they  swim  deep,  generally  the  head 
alone  being  above  water.  But  they  are  further  remark- 
able amongst  Web-footed  Birds  for  the  power  of  perch- 
ing even  on  trees,  a function  which  is  requisite  to  them 
on  account  of  their  nests  being  built  amongst  craggy 
precipices-  They  undergo  a double  moult  in  the  year; 
ill  the  Spring  they  have  usually  a crest  on  the  back 
of  the  head,  which  disappears  in  the  autumnal  moult, 
but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  difference  in  plumage 
between  the  sexes. 

Two  divisions  may  be  fairly  made  of  this  genus,  the 
True  Cormorants,  which  have  fourteen  quill  feathers  to 
the  tail,  and  the  Shags,  which  have  only  twelve  ; hut, 
although  this  seems  to  be  the  only  difference,  it  is 
observed  that  they  never  associate ; and,  with  regard 
to  their  breeding,  the  Cormorants  build  their  nests  on 


the  tops  of  the  cliffs,  whilst  the  Shags  are  content  with  H AlJBl'S. 
holes  in  the  rocks  much  lower  down.  In  character,  the  v-^V"^r 
whole  genus  is  sullen  and  heavy ; the  eye,  however, 
is  remarkably  keen  ; and  when  hungry  they  are  very 
active,  but  having  satisfied  themselves  they  squat  lazily 
and  inactively  till  hunger  induces  their  wonted  activity  in 
search  of  food. 

a.  True  Cormorants. 

Tuil  consisting  of  fourteen  quills. 

II.  Cormoranus , Illig. ; Pel.  Carho,  Gmel.  j Carho 
Corm.  Mcy. ; If  Carmoran,  Buff  ; Corcoran  t,  or  Cor- 
morant, Willugh.,  Pen.  The  usual  length  of  the  Cor- 
morant is  about  two  feet  and  a half,  but  sometimes  it 
attains  more  than  three  feet ; the  bill  about  five  inches 
long,  of  a dusky  colour ; throat  surrounded  w ith  a w hite 
collar,  the  extremities  of  which  reach  below  each  eye ; 
the  throat-pouch  yellow ; head,  neck,  chest,  under 
parts,  and  rump  iridescent  greenish  black  ; the  feathers 
of  the  hack  ashy  brown  in  the  middle,  and  edged  w ith 
a broad  black  margin ; the  alar  and  caudal  quills 
black,  the  latter  fourteen  in  number,  stiff  and  strong  ; 
the  leg*  short,  the  outer  toe  about  four  inches  long,  and 
placed  almost  directly  forward  During  pairing-time 
a long  crest  of  deep  green  extends  from  the  occiput ; 
and  on  the  top  of  the  head,  part  of  the  neck  and  thighs, 
numerous  fine,  silky,  very  long,  and  white  feathers.  In 
young  bird*  the  upper  parts  are  deep  brown  ; the  collar 
greyish  white,  the  under  parts  grey  is!)  brown,  spotted 
with  white,  especially  on  the  belly.  They  are  common 
in  all  the  Northern  parts  of  the  world  upon  the  sea-coast, 
and  feed  voraciously  on  fish,  more  especially,  it  U said, 
on  Eels.  In  Greenland  the  natives  make  use  of  their 
throat-pouch  as  bladders  for  floating  their  fishing  darts. 

Cormorants  were  formerly  used  in  England  for  fish- 
ing, of  which  Willughby  gives  the  following  account 
**  When  they  come  to  the  rivers  they  take  off  their 
hoods,  and  having  tied  a leathern  thong  round  the 
lower  part  of  their  necks,  that  they  may  not  swallow 
down  the  fish  they  catch,  they  throw  them  into  the 
river.  They  presently  dive  under  water,  and  there  for 
a time,  with  wonderful  swiftness,  they  pursue  the  fish  ; 
and  when  they  have  caught  them  they  arise  presently 
to  the  top  of  the  water,  and,  pressing  the  fish  lightly 
with  their  bills  they  swallow  them,  till  each  bin]  hath 
in  this  manner  swallowed  five  or  six  fishes  ; then  their 
keepers  call  them  to  the  fist,  to  which  they  readily  fly, 
anti,  little  by  little,  one  after  another,  vomit  up  all  their 
ti>h,  a little  bruised  with  the  nip  they  gave  them  with 
their  bills.  When  they  have  done  fishing,  setting  the 
bird  oil  some  high  place,  they  loose  the  string  from 
their  necks,  leaving  the  passage  to  the  stomach  free 
and  open ; and  for  their  reward  they  throw  them  part 
of  the  prey  they  have  caught,  to  each,  perchance,  one  or 
two  fishes,  which  they  by  the  way,  ns  they  are  falling  in 
the  air,  will  catch  most  dexterously  in  their  mouths.” 

£.  Shag*. 

Tail  consisting  of  twelve  quills. 

//.  Graculus,  Illig.  ; Carho  Grac.  Mey. ; le  Petit 
Cormoran  ou  Nigaud,  Buff ; Shag,  Pen.  Bather 
smaller  than  the  Cormorant ; the  bill  ashy  red,  but 
black  above  ; not  quite  so  long,  and  more  slender  than 
in  that  bird  ; top  of  the  head,  back  of  the  neck,  back 
aud  rump  dark  green,  or  black,  shining  like  satin  ; 
feathers  of  the  upper  part  of  the  back  and  wing*  deep 
brown,  edged  with  purplish  black;  ocular  region  and 
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HALtKUS.  throat-pouch  reddish  yellow,  under  parts  clouded  with  white,  like  the  Cormorant;  legs  black.  This  bird  is  HALIFl'S 

dirty  white  and  brown  ; a very  few  while  spots  on  the  called  by  the  Chinese  Leu-tze,  and  employed  by  them  — 

tail,  which  is  very  much  wedge-shaped,  and  consists  of  for  fishing  in  the  river  Luen,  where  are  collected  u 
twelve  stiff  black  feathers  of  a dirty  appearance;  legs  number  of  small  boats,  in  each  of  which  is  placed  a , 1 

black.  In  pairing  time,  the  Shag  has  also  a crest  of  a man  with  ten  or  a dozen  of  these  Shags  ; at  a signal  ^ v _ ' 

deep  iridescent  green,  and  the  top  of  the  head,  neck,  they  dive  into  the  water  and  bring  up  fish  to  their 

and  thighs  arc  studded  with  very  short  white  feathers,  masters,  without  even  requiring  a ring  about  their 

They  are  found  in  the  Northern  and  Southern  regions  neck. 

of  the  world,  and  are  especially  numerous  in  the  Arctic  H.  Magdlanicu *,  Illig. ; Pel,  Mag.  Lath. ; Magella- 

suid  Antarctic  circles.  Are  as  voracious  as  the  Cormo-  nic  Shag.  About  the  size  of  the  common  Shag ; has 

rant,  mid  dive  very  well.  They  swim  very  deep,  little  the  cheeks  and  throat  red,  a white  spot  behind  the  eves, 

more  than  the  head  appearing  above  the  water ; but  and  the  under  parts  of  the  body  of  the  same  colour ; 

they  cannot  remain  there  a very  long  time,  as  their  the  head  and  neck  to  the  chest  and  the  upper  parts  in- 

feathers  do  not  keep  the  water  out,  but  become  wet ; descent  black ; beak  and  legs  black.  Found  at  Terra 

and  the  bird  may  be  therefore  frequently  seen  flying  del  Fuego. 

about  or  sitting  ashore  flapping  its  wings,  in  order  to  From  New  Zealand  there  are 

dissipate  the  moisture.  Although  very  nearly  resem-  H.  Carunculatus,  Illig. ; Petrc.  Carunc,  Gmcl. 

bling  the  Cormorant  in  its  habits,  the  Shag  does  not  //.  Cirrhatus,  Illig. ; Tufted  Shag,  Lath. 

at  all  associate  with  it,  but  even  builds  its  nest  in  the  H.  Farius , Illig.  ; Pied  Shag,  Lath. 

shelvy  sides  of  the  cliffs,  whilst  the  Cormorant  builds  Besides  these  are  also  found  many  other  new  species, 

at  the  top.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  notwith-  but  these  are  the  principal. 

standing  their  offensive  smell,  they  are  eaten,  gene-  See  Linnsi  System  a Natures  a Gmelin  ; Buffon, 
rally  potted,  afler  having  been  skinned  and  drawn,  and  Histoire  des  Oixeaui ; Temminck,  Manuel  d'Omiiho - 
buried  in  a clean  cloth  in  the  earth.  lagie  ; Pennant,  British  Zoology  ; Latham,  General 

[{.  CriUaliu,  Illig. ; Carho  Crist.,  Tom. ; Pel.  Crist.  History  of  Birds. 

Lath.;  Crested  Shag,  Pen.  About  two  feet  long;  the  HALIM  FDA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Corals  be- 
bill  very  long  and  slender,  and  of  a brown  colour  ; the  longing  to  the  family  Corallinidee. 
plumage  beuutiful  deep  shining  green  ; upper  part  of  Generic  character.  Coral  plantlike,  jointed ; joint  flat 
the  hack,  shoulders,  wing-coverts,  and  quills  bright  or  compressed,  very  rarely  cylindrical,  generally  funlike ; 
bronze,  each  feather  edged  with  a narrow  black  velvet-  axis  fibrous,  covered  with  a thick,  chalky  bark, 
like  margin ; tips  of  the  wings  not  extending  beyond  These  Corals  have  been  generally  placed  with  the 
the  tail,  which  is  very  short  and  rounded,  and  consists  Corallines;  they  have  much  the  uppearancc  of  the 
of  twelve  dull  black  quills;  base  of  the  beak  and  throat-  Indian  fig,  from  their  flat  proliferous  articulations, 
pouch  yellow.  In  the  Spring  there  is  a crest  of  broad  Some  Naturalists  have  thought  them  like  the  dlcyonite, 
expanding  feathers  on  the  top  of  the  head  between  the  but  they  are  not  fleshy  within.  As  the  Polypes  have 
eyes,  about  an  inch  and  a half  long,  and  capable  of  not  yet  been  seen  by  Naturalists,  many  doubt  if  these 
erection  ; ten  or  twelve  feathers,  rather  longer,  also  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Corallines  are  not  Chalky  Sea 
spring  from  the  occiput ; hut  there  are  no  white  fea-  Weeds;  especially  as  some  fuci  have  been  found  which 
then  on  the  neck  and  thighs,  as  in  the  great  Cormorant,  are  nearly  as  calcareous,  but  which  have  the  fructifi- 
Common  in  the  North  of  Europe.  cation  of  that  genus. 

//.  Pygmetus , Illig. ; Carho  Pygm.  Tern. ; le  Cor-  There  arc  several  species;  they  are  only  found  in  the 
moran  Pygmce,  Sonnini ; Dtiarf  Shag,  Lath.  Rather  seas  of  warm  climates,  and  Corallina  opuntia,  Ellis, 
less  than  the  H.  Graculut;  the  beak  much  shorter  than  is  the  type  of  the  genus. 

the  head,  and  of  a deep  black  colour;  the  plumage  of  H ALIMODENDRON,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body  ashy  black,  each  feather  class  Diadrlphia,  order  Drcandria,  natural  order  Ltgu. 
bordered  with  a narrow  shining  black  margin ; head,  minosec.  Generic  character  ; calyx  pitcher-shaped, 
neck,  and  under  parts  greenish  black  ; little  white  slightly  five-toothed ; keel  of  the  corolla  obtuse,  nearly  * 
spots  placed  in  the  upper  eyelid  j ocular  circlets  and  straight ; pod  inflated,  depressed  at  the  sutures, 
throat-pouch  deep  black  ; feet  ashy  black.  In  pairing-  One  species,  //.  argentea,  (Decandolle,)  the  Robinia 
time  the  plumage  is  very  brilliant ; the  occipital  fea-  halodrndron  of  Willdenow. 

thers  are  not,  however,  elongated,  as  in  the  other  HALIOTID&,  in  Zoology,  a family  of  Gasteropo- 
species,  into  a crest,  but  on  the  heud,  neck,  and  thighs  daus  Mollusca. 

some  fine  and  delicate  white  feathers  are  seen,  webbed  Family  character.  Animal  gasteropodous  ; head 
only  at  their  points  ; these  full  out  before  the  autumnal  distinct;  tentamla  two  ; eyes  two.  ])ediccllcd;  gill  placet! 
moult.  Native  of  Hungary  and  of  Asiatic  Russia,  occa-  on  the  left  side  of  the  hack  of  the  neck  mantle;  slit  in 
sionally  seen  in  Austria,  and  very  rarely  in  Germany.  front  over  the  gills  operculum  none. 

H.  Urile,  Illig. ; le  Comoran  Ourit,  Dinner. ; Red - Shell  spiral,  ear-shr»|>ed;  spire  very  short;  mouth  very 

faced  Shag,  Lath.  Rather  larger  than  the  Shag ; the  large ; body  whole,  often  pierced,  or  grooved,  the 
beak  slender,  upper  mandible  black,  lower  red,  as  are  inside  pearly. 

also  the  ocular  circlets ; back  and  wings  shining  black  ; This  family  contains  the  genera  Italiotis,  Stomatia, 
thighs  white.  Native  of  Kuintschntko,  where  it  is  Stonuitella  of  Lamarck,  and  probably  the  genus  Pleuro- 
caughl  in  the  evening  by  the  natives,  who,  having  at-  tomaria  of  Defranc,  which  has  not  yet  been  found, 
tached  o cord  with  a slip-knot  to  a slick,  throw  the  The  genus  ScissureUa  of  Dorbigny  appear  to  be  th'e 
noose  over  the  bird’s  neck.  young  fry  of  the  genus  Haliotis.  The  shell  of  this 

H.  Sinensis,  Illig. ; Pelec.  Sin.  Lath. ; Chinese  Shag,  family  is  known  from  the  Trochidcs  and  Turbines , 

The  beak  is  yellow ; the  plumage  blackish  brown  above,  which  are  the  only  other  families  with  pearly  insides, 
and  spotted  with  brown  and  white  below ; the  throat  by  the  expanded  form  of  the  mouth. 
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. HALIOTIS,  in  Zoology,  a pen  us  of  Molhuea,  with 
spiral  shells*  belonging  to  the  family  H edit  Aid*. 

Generic  character.  Animal  like  the  family  character; 
shell  spiral,  ear-shaped  ; spire  very  small,  whorls  very 
rapidly  enlarging ; the  outer  edge  of  the  last  whorl 
with  a series  of  holes  place*.!  on  a raised  ridge  ; mouth 
very  large.  The  animal  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the 
animals  of  the  perforated  or  slit-mouthed  Patella,  but  the 
gills  are  placed  on  the  columella  side  of  the  back,  and 
not  in  the  centre,  which  is  occupied  by  the  adductor 
muscle;  but  their  close  affinity  to  the  family  Is  shown 
by  some  of  the  emarginula  assuming  a subspiral 
shape. 

There  are  but  a few  species  in  the  genus,  hut  they 
offer  several  varieties ; os,  like  the  Patella  and  Capuli, 
they  are  much  altered  in  shape  ami  surface  by  the 
form  of  the  rock  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  in 
thickness  by  the  stillness  of  the  sea  which  they  in- 
habit. 

Most  of  the  species  inhabit  the  seas  of  worm  climates. 
There  is  one  found  in  the  British  Channel,  which  is  but 
rarely  thrown  on  the  English  coast,  though  it  is  very  com- 
mon on  those  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  where  they  are 
much  used  as  food  by  the  inhabitants,  and  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  savoury  made  from  molluscous  animals.  They 
live  attached  to  the  rocks  like  the  Limpet,  but  hold 
firmer  on  account  of  the  great  extent  of  their  foot,  ami 
they  are  much  attacked  by  marine  insects.  The  inner 
surface  of  the  shell  is  pearly,  and  offers  several  varie- 
ties of  colour,  from  the  pale  iridescent  to  the  most  ' 
brilliant  purple  and  red. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  Hal  tot  is  tubcrculata  of 
Linnaeus.  The  animal  is  figured  by  Cuvier  in  the 
Annah  of  the.  Museum , and  the  shell  by  almost  every 
concholugical  author. 

One  or  two  fossil  species  have  been  said  to  be  found 
in  the  Crag,  but  they  are  doubtful. 

IIALIPLUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Pentamerou* 
Coleopterous  insects,  belonging  to  the  family  Dylicida, 
established  by  Latreille. 

Generic  character . Antenna  of  ten  distinct  joints, 
outer  palpi  ending  in  an  awl-shaped  joint  ; body 
swollen  above,  or  ovoid  ; scutetlum  not  visible  ; base  of 
the  hinder  feet  covered  by  a shield-shaped  plate  ; tarsi 
filiform,  nearly  alike  in  the  two  sexes. 

This,  genus  corresponds  with  the  genus  Cncmidotus 
of  Illiger,  and  Hophtus  of  Cluirville.  It  is  composed 
of  several  small  species,  which  are  found  swimming  with 
great  facility  in  stagnant  waters. 

The  type  is  Dyliseus  impressut  ofFabricius;  figured 
by  Panzer,  pi.  xiv.  fig.  10.  7.  About  one  line  long. 

I1ALITHEA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Annelida , 
belonging  to  the  family  Aphrodihda,  established  by 
Savigny . 

Generic  character.  Trunk  with  cartilaginous  jaws, 
crowned  at  its  orifice  with  tentacula  placed  in  the  form 
of  a hoop,  Uie  gills  ceasing  to  alternate  after  the 
twenty-fifth  pair  of  feet ; the  bock  covered  with  thirteen 
ad  pressed  scales.  The  body  of  these  animals  is  oval 
or  elliptical,  formed  of  a few  rings  ; their  feet  are  com- 
posed of  two  distinct  oars;  the  dorsal  oars  are  provided 
with  two  bungles  or  rows  of  bristles ; the  ventral  oar 
is  formed  of  one  bungle  of  two  or  three  simple  or  forked 
bristles  ; the  head  is  convex,  the  forehead  projecting, 
(catlike,  placed  between  the  tentacula , which  support 
the  ryes. 

This  genus  contains  three  species,  which  have  been 


divided  into  two  sections,  according  to  the  bristle*  of 
the  ventral  oars  being  simple  or  forked. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  Aphrodita  acuteata  of  Lin- 
ii&'u*;  well  figured  by  Swammerdam,  under  the  name 
of  Physalus,  (Bib.  Nat.  pi.  x.  fig.  H.)  and  by  Retie,  who 
calls  it  Hystrir  manna.  ( Opu*c . iii.  fig.  25.)  It  lives 
in  the  Mediterranean,  as  does  the  other  species. 

HALITUOUS,  Lat.  halilut,  from  halare,  to  breathe. 

Airy,  vaporous. 

Since  upon  the  bare  dilatation  of  die  thorax,  the  spring  of  that 
internal  a*r,  nr  hti&tuom  subtlanre  that  in  wont  to  po*w-w  ji  much 
of  the  carilv  of  the  chert  as  the  luog*  till  not  up,  being  much  weak- 
ened, the  external  amt  contiguous  air  ntut  necessarily  press  in  at  the 
open  wind-pipe  into  the  lungs,  a»  finding  there  lev*  resistance  than 
any  where  else  about  iL 

Boyle.  Merit  r,  vol.  i.  p.  100.  Bxp  crime  nit  Phtnev- mechanical 

touching  thr  Spring  of  Air. 

Part  of  it  being  cast  upon  a Vue  coal,  did  by  it*  blue  and  kalitmom 
flame  disco* er  itself  to  be  of  tbr  nature  of  that  salt 
Id.  fit.  eol.  i.  p.  36-1.  Chemical  Ejprrimrml  relating  to  Saltpetre 

IIALK,  A.  S.  kealc,  hylr,  hylea,  bowing,  turning, 
winding,  and  (as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt)  a comer. 

As  yonge  clerkcs,  that  bea  iikerou* 

To  reden  arte*  that  ben  curious, 

Sekm  in  every  ha/ht  and  every  hern* 

Particular  science*  for  to  lerae. 

Chaucer.  The  Frunkieinet  Tale,  t.  11433. 
N'e  menert  thou  not  Urban  (quod  he  tho) 

That  is  no  often  damned  to  be  Jed, 

And  woneth  in  halhet  alwav  to  and  fro, 

Ami  dare  not  one*  put  ten  forth  his  hed  ? 

Id.  The  Seeuad  Ntmnn  Tale,  v.  157781 
Reap.  Where  hast  thou  dwelt  good  Geffrey  al  thin  while, 

I'nknowne  to  vs.saue  only  by  thy  books-*? 

Cii sc.  In  haulhi,  and  herne,  God  wot,  and  in  exile. 

Where  none  vouebsaft  to  veeld  me  wosda  or  looker. 

The  Header  to  Geffrey  Chaucer.  Speght,  1598. 

HALL,  1 A.  S .htallc;  Ger.  finite ; Fr , haltc. 

Ha'llier,  >The  Ger.  halle,  as  applied  to  a struc- 

II all-door.  J lure  formed  for  a dwelling  or  habita- 
tion, is  derived  by  Wachter  from  the  Ger.  hullen, 
legcre,  operire , to  cover.  And  Tnoke,  in  its  general 
usage,  as  *4  A covered  building,  where  person*  assemble, 
or  where  goods  are  protected  from  the  weather;”  be- 
lieves it  to  be  the  past  participle  of  the  A.  S.  verb 
helan , teg  ere,  to  cover  ; in  old  English  to  hde,  to  krai, 
to  hit. 

A covered  building,  where  persons  meet  or  assemble 
for  the  administration  of  justice,  or  the  transaction  of 
business  ; where  goods  arc  stationed  or  deposited, — 
covered  or  protected  from  weather ; where  persons  wait 
(under  cover)  till  admitted  into  the  interior  building, 

p lour  lie  made  of  Londrme,  Wy Ham  J»vs  prouie  ktnr, 

Anti  much*  halle  of  London*,  Jut  *o  much*  <**-  ^orw  all 

R.  (if  'ucrtlcr,  p JlW. 

Whan  he  via*  at  tendon,  a haute  he  did  vp  weight. 

Pint  )oubt  & founden,  for  ebambre  wax  it  right. 

R.  Rnmne.  p.  88. 

Ke«ou  *tod  awl  stihlede.  a»  for  rtywarde  of  halle. 

Piert  Pfimhmm.  Pi  non.  p.  244. 

Thanne  knyghli*  of  the  ju*ti*o  token  Jbc*u«  in  the  moot  halle  and 
gaderidea  to  hioi  al  the  company  of  knyghti*,  and  unclotbidcn  him 
aud  didru  about  him  a renl  mantel. 

Wicltf.  Afc/Meir,ch.  XXVli. 

Then  ye  xoutdier*  of  the  debite  toke  Je*ua  tnto  the  comon  halt, 
and  gathered  nlO  hym  all  the  company*.  And  they  stripped  hyra 
and  put  on  him  a purple  roob,  and  a reed  in  hi*  right  hand. 

Bible,  .Anno  1551. 

A semelv  man  our  ho*te  was  with  alle 

For  to  bau  ben  a marshal  in  an  halle 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  "54. 
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HALL.  And  *o  be  went  Cnrthe  into  the  half,  and  as  he  went  thyder  be 
— encountered  with  the  Eric  of  Penbroke,  whom*  be  knewe  rygbt  well, 
I1AI.LQO.  yet  he  bad  nat  often  sene  him  before. 

c | — y ~ i - ' * Lord  Berners.  Frtnunrt.  Cronyele,  vol.  i.  ch,  301 . 

A halt,  hat/,  glue  roorne,  and  footc  it  girles, 

More  tight  you  knaues,  and  turne  the  tables  vp : 

And  quench  the  fire,  the  roome  is  grtvwne  too  hot. 

Shatu peart.  R/jmeo  and  Juliet,  fol.  57 , 

— ■ Then  cry  a Halt,  a Halt  t 

*Tb  merry  in  Totten  ham-//a//,  wen  beards  wag  all. 

Ben  Ionian.  Tate  of  a Tub,  act  v.  «c.  9. 

TIi  us  he  pasted  thorowc  the  lownc  with  his  awt>ide  and  maces 
borne  before  him,  and  alighted  at  the  ha/Ldoore  with  his  swordc 
borne.  Grafton.  Henry  Fill.  The  fifth  Yere. 

The  students  also  that  remiine  in  them,  are  called  hostelers  or  hat- 
Here.  Holmthed.  Description  of  England,  ch.  iii. 

These  two  gentlemen  discoursing  with  some  warmth  together.  Sir 
William  Waller  receiv’d  such  provocation  from  the  other,  that  he 
struck  him  a blow  over  the  fare,  so  near  the  gate  of  Westminster 
Halt  that  there  were  wilnewrs  who  swore,  that  it  was  in  the 
Halt  itself;  the  Courts  being  then  ritting;  which,  according  to  the 
rigour  of  the  law,  makes  it  very  penal. 

Clarendon.  History  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  it.  book  vii,  p.  2"8- 

The  great  Halt  was  built  by  William  Rufus,  or  possibly  rebuilt } 
a room  of  that  description  Wing  too  necessary  ao  appendage  to  a 
palace,  ever  to  have  been  neglected. 

Pennant.  London,  p,  1 14. 

HALLELUJAH,  i.  e.  Praise  ye  the  Lord.  Hebrew. 

He  ended,  and  the  heav'ely  audience  loud 
Sung  hattetuja,  as  the  sound  of  seas. 

Through  multitude  that  sung. 

Mtl ton.  Paradise  txnt,  book  X.  1.  642. 

What  is  it  to  denie  a boa*  inclination  that  will  undo  me  ; in  obe- 
dience <o  him  that  made  and  redeemed  me  ; and  to  despise  the  little 
tilings  of  present  sense,  for  the  hope  of  everlasting  enjoyments  ; 

1 rifling  pleasure,  for  hallelujahs  t ^ 

Gtaneil.  fhscovrsrs,  fa.  Sermon  1 . 

In  those  day*,  as  St.  Jerom  tells  ns,  * any  one  as  he  walked  in  the 
fields,  might  hear  tW  plowman  at  his  hallelujah*,  and  the  labourers 
in  the  vineyards  singing  David's  Psalms” 

Sharp.  I fur  it,  vol.  vii.  frrnos  4. 
Ravishing  forms  arising  without  end 
Would,  in  obedience  to  their  wills,  ascend  { 

Change  and  unfold  fresh  glories  to  their  view 
And  tune  the  hallelujah  soag  anew. 

Byram.  An  Kputle  to  a Gentleman  of  the  Temple. 

HALLERIA,  in  llotany,  a genus  of  the  class  Didy- 
namia,  order  Angioxpermia.  Generic  character:  calyx 
three  to  five  leaved  ; corolla  four-clcft,  inflated  ; berry 
superior,  two-celled,  many  seeded. 

Two  species,  natives  of  the  South  of  Africa. 

HALL  I A,  in  Boiatty,  a genus  of  the  class  Di  add - 
phia , order  Deeandria , natural  order  Leguminotec. 
Generic  character : calyx  five-parted,  regular  pod  one- 
sceded,  two-valved. 

Eight  species,  natives  of  Southern  Africa  and  the 
East  Indies. 

HALLIRIIOA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  fossil  fleshy 
corals,  allied  to  Alcyonium.  Established  by  Lamaroux. 

Generic  character.  Coral  fossil,  simple,  or  pedicelled. 
forming  a more  or  less  flattened  spheroid  surface,  smooth 
or  furnished  with  lateral  ribs,  covered  with  scattered 
cells,  the  centre  of  the  top  with  a round  and  deep  pit. 

Lamaroux  has  described  two  species  of  this  genus, 
the  first,  H.  costata  in  the  Oolithe , and  the  second  H. 
lycoperdoidex,  in  the  coral  strata  near  Caen. 

HA'LLOO,  r.’k  See  Holla.  Henshaw  (in  Skin- 

Ha'lloo, n.  >ner)  from  the  IL  a lui , to  him; 

Ha'llooihq.  j Skinner  from  the  Fr.  halier;  or 
from  the  sound.  Probably  from  the  A.  S.  ahlowan , to 
low  or  bellow. 


To  make  or  utter  a loud  (low~ed)  noise,  to  shout  HALLOO 
aloud ; to  call  or  cry  aloud.  HALLOW 

tie  tarry  till  my  tonne  com  me : he  hallow’d  bat  eeen  now.  Vhn>  l > 

ho-boa.  .S4a**/H,orr«r.  Winter’s  Tale , fol.  289.  ’*r~" 

■ — So  with  hit  hook  in  hand, 

The  shepherd  him  pursues,  anti  to  hi*  dog  doth  halloo  : 

When,  w ith  tempestuous  speed,  ihc  hound*  and  huntsmen  follow. 

Drayton.  Psiy-otbtm,  tong  13. 

When  a*  they  find  their  speed  avails  them  nought, 

Upoa  the  toils  run  headlong  without  fear. 

With  noise  of  bound*  ami  ha/loos  as  distraught. 

it.  The  Barons'  Wars,  book  ii. 

El.  B.  list,  list,  I hear 

Some  far  off  hallo w break  the  silent  air. 

Milton.  Gamut,  I.  482. 

- They’d  fly 
Into  a phrenaie,  run  into  the  woods. 

Where  there  are  noiws,  hunting*.,  shoutings,  A a/hwtnyt 

Ben  J unton  Magnet  tr  holy,  act  v.  u V 

Vet  Cor  these  two  lines,  which  in  the  mouth  that  speaks  them  are 
of  no  offence,  he  halloas  on  the  whole  pack  against  me. 

Dryden.  I 'indication  of  the  Itnhe  of  Quite. 

Their  best  conversation  was  nothing  but  noise ; singing,  holloing, 
wrangling,  drinking,  is. c. 

Fielding.  Joseph  Andrews,  sol.  vi.  book  iii.  ch.  iii. 

But  as  soon  as  they  found  themselves  unhurt  they  got  again  into 
their  canoes  ; gave  u s Some  tint  lues  , flourished  their  weapons  ; and 
returned  oDce  more  to  the  buoys. 

GmjI.  Voyage  round  the  World,  book  iii.  ch.  iv. 

HALLORMENUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Penta- 
meroux  Coleopterous  insects,  belonging  to  the  family 
Helopsidtv.  Established  by  Hedwig,  and  generally 
adopted. 

Generic  character.  Antennte  filiform,  short,  inserted 
near  a nick  in  the  eyes,  insertion  naked  ; all  the  joints 
of  the  tarsi  entire  ; jaws  nicked  near  the  extremity  ; the 
mandibular  palpi  longer  than  the  labial,  rather  enlarged 
at  the  extremity,  last  joint  neurly  cylindrical  ; labial 
palpi  filiform. 

Illiger  united  this  genus  to  the  Serropalpi,  and  they 
form  part  of  the  genus  Dircea  of  Fabrictus.  The  type 
of  the  genus  is  II.  humeralix,  Latreille,  figured  by  Pan- 
zer, pi.  xv i.  fig.  17 

HA'LLOW,  tr. A.  S.  halgian;  D.  hryligheti  ; 


HA'LLOW,  v.  j A.  S.  halgian;  D.  hrylighen ; 

Ha'llow,  n.  (Ger.  heiligen ; Sw.  helga.  Ihre 

Ha'llowino,  | observes  of  the  Sp.  diada  huetga,  a 

Ha'llow-mas.  ) holiday,  that  the  word  ( hudga ) was 
without  doubt  left  among  that  people  by  the  Goths. 
Wachter  says,  that  the  Ger.  heiligen  signifies  (quantum 
potest)  colere,  purgare , xanctijicare,  xegrtgare  ab  uttu 
vulgar i,  conxecrare , dedicare , devovrre. 

To  worship,  to  purify,  to  sanctify,  to  separate  from 
common  use  ; to  consecrate,  to  dedicate,  to  devote, 
pope  otoyled  & blessed  Wyllara  & al  hjs, 

J»al  into  £ys  baUjlc  fQjd  hjm  Isolde  y v»js, 

And  ha/ewede  bf-a  boner.  R.  (Aoucester,  p.  358. 

Mont1  Vi  be  holy  Kalwe,  bat  her  V bared  ♦*. 

Id.  p.  233 

On  S»J-nt  Steuen  day  be  did  halosr  Jut  kirkc. 

R.  Itrtsnne , p.  64 

And  the  posk  of  the  Jewi*  *u  nygh.  and  mrnnye  of  the  cuntrey 
weuten  up  to  Jerusalem,  bifore  the  po*k,  to  halowe  hemrilf. 

I Viehf  Jon.  ch.  xi 

Wberfore  netthir  the  Ante  te*tament  wm  hut  mid  withouten 
blood.  /A  Kbretrit,  ch.  Ii. 

For  if  thechircbc  he  halowed,  and  man  or  woman  *pille  hi*  kinde 
within  that  place,  by  way  of  *;ni*e  or  by  wicked  temptation,  the 
chirche  were  enterdited  til  it  were  reconciled  by  the  buliop. 

Chaucer,  The  Per  tones  Tale , vol.  ii.  p.  376. 

First,  for  God  that  ts  her  juge  dial  be  w Ithcwten  merne  to  hem , 
and  they  may  not  pie*e  hem : ne  non  of  his  haiowe*. 

M.  A.  vol  ii.  p.  294. 
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HALLOW.  To  tclleo  in  diort,  this  noWe  Queen  Dido 

She  *eketh  halawrs,  and  doclli  saLfiftce, 

HALM  A-  Chtmcrr  Legend*  of  /Ado,  fol  ..203, 

TI  KtS.  |j€  a multitude  of  biwhcpp—,  for  to  dedicate  and 

hmlomt  lh«  mon**trry  of  Seyut  Deny*  i bkmwS  aoletnpM  wy*e,  where 
a -real  miracle  wa*  »hewyd  of  the  diiflf  of  a lepar.  or  laiar,  that 
durvnee  the  nyjrht  lave  within  the  »ayde  church*. 

Fakymu,  rol.  i.  ch.  132. 

In  many  citjrea  are  to  be  woe  great  *Lacke*  of  »uch  thin^e*  pyled 
»p  in  kalian red  places. 

Golding*.  Ctemr,  bonk  vi.  (oL  ISA 
There  arc  many,  wmt  indefferent,  but  rnoste  detestable,  gro*»»e  and 
footle  decrees,  falwsly  fathered  upon  thia  Syluuler,  as  hnloumg  of 
chrsMiies,  geuing  of  order*,  fitc. 

/tale,  Pageant  of  Popes,  by  Stud/eg,  fol.  23. 

For  it  had  been  an  auncient  tree, 

Sacred  with  many  a mysteree, 

And  often  cront  with  the  prie*tes  crew**. 

And  often  hallowed  w ith  noly*wa’er  dewe. 

Spenter.  Shepherd" < Calendar.  February. 

Into  these  secret  shades,  quoth  ahe, 

How  dar'st  thou  be  se  bold 
To  enter,  consecrate  to  me. 

Or  touch  tins  halbm'd  mould  ? 

Drayton  The  Quest  of  Cynthia. 
And  whom  they  had  well  near*  canouired  amongst  the  holie  hal- 
hate > of  heaven,  (lywrm  prnpe  calrstetn  feerrint)  or  alica*!w>«e  by  hi* 
newc  addition  of  surname,  made  equal  to  Jupiter  Capitoiinu*.  was  it 
well  done  to  suffer  him,  imprisoned  in  cliaines,  lying  in  a darke  dun* 
gflon,  to  draw  hi*  lively  breath  at  the  pleasure  al  the  hangman  ? 

Hdtand.  Lit  in*.  IoL  2 JS . 

Cot  because  time  in  it  **lfc,  as  hath  beetle  ulreadic  praoued.  can 
ritcriue  do  alteration,  the  hath<wing  of  feat  iu  all  davrs  must  consist  in 
the  shape  or  countenance  which  we  pul  vpoa  tie  affaire*  that  are 
incident  in  these  day#*. 

Hooker.  Ece/esuuticaJ  Polity , hook  v.  fol.  375. 
And  I lie*eech  you,  looke  into  Master  Froth  hem  sir,  a man  of 
fuu re-score  pound  a yearn  ; w hose  father  died  at  Hallowmas  : waa’t 
not  at  Mmmi,  Master  Froth  ? 

Shahspeare.  Measure  for  Measure,  fol.  65. 

He  will  not  suffer  a sinful  creature  to  come  near  him,  otherwise 
than  by  a prosy ; he  will  not  accept  of  a sen  ice  from  a guilty  hand, 
nor  listen  to  a prayer  from  a sinful  mouth,  till  *lia  first  kallowfrl,  and 
presented  to  him  by  • pure  and  holy  mediator. 

Seott.  Christian  Life,  pert  i.  eh.  i*. 
Are  all  seasons  equally  fit ; are  all  places  equally  pure;  are  all 
persons  equally  haUmoed,  for  the  oblation  of  them. 

Hurd.  Works,  vol.  sii.  Sermon  3d. 

HALLU'CINATE,*)  I*at.  ahtcinari,  allvcinari. 
Hallucination.  J or  hallucinart ; of  uncertain 
origin.  Vossius  enumerates  various  Etymologies;  and 
adds,  thal  he  follows  those  who  derive  a luce ; a luce 
aberrate,  or  rather,  ad  lucent  offenders.  Met. 

To  offend  against  the  light  of  reason ; to  blunder,  to 
err,  to  mistake. 

For  if  vision  be  abolished,  it  is  called  nro/a*.  or  blindness ; if 
depraved,  and  receive  its  objects  erroneously,  hallucination ; if 
diminished,  helntudo  vims,  oa/igatio,  or  dimness. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  lulgar  Errors,  book  ail.  ch,  xvjji, 

A few  hall  wciiutt  ions  about  a subject,  to  which  the  great**!  clerks 
have  hern  generally  such  stranger*,  may  warrant  us  to  dissent  from 
hi* opinion,  Without  obliging  u*  to  be  enemies  to  bis  reputation. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  sii.  p.  620.  An  Hydrostatical  Discourse,  Sf*. 
Adorning  richly,  for  the  poet’s  sake, 

Some  pour  hallucinating  scribe's  mistake. 

B yrom.  An  E put  It  to  a Friend. 

^ HALM  ATI.  ItLS,  from  the  Greek  u\pa,  a leap,  and 
n/mx,  a tail,  Illig. ; Kangaroo,  Cook.  In  Zoology,  a 
genus  of  animals  belonging;  to  the  family  Salimlia , 
order  Martupia/ia,  class  Mammalia. 

Generic  character.  Incisive  teeth,  six  above  of  equal 
length,  placed  obliquely,  two  below  long',  large,  sharp, 
and  inclined  so  as  to  be  on  the  same  plane  with  the  jaw ; 


no  cuspid  teeth,  but  a large  void  space  between  the  in-  HALMA- 

cisive  and  molar  teeth,  which  vary  according  to  the  age  Tl  s- 

of  the  animal,  from  four  to  seven  on  each  side  on  either  _ 

jaw,  the  anterior  the  smaller;  their  crowns  tubercu- 

lated ; upper  lip  cleft ; head  of  a lengthened  form ; 

ears  long  and  erect ; eyes  large ; tail,  in  length  equal 

to  the  body,  covered  with  close  hairs;  limbs  dispropor- 

tioned  to  each  other,  the  fore  legs  very  short,  five  toed, 

hind  legs  of  great  length,  four  toed,  the  inner  two  very 

small  and  connected  to  the  root  of  the  claws,  which  are 

sharp ; outer  tin*  of  moderate  length  ; between  it  and 

the  inner  toes  nti  enormously  strong  large  toe,  much 

exceeding  either  of  the  others  in  length  and  thickness, 

the  lust  phalanx  shod  with  a kind  of  hoof,  as  is  also 

that  of  the  outer;  the  metatarsal  bones  very  long;  when 

at  rest  the  whole  foot,  even  to  the  hock,  resting  on  the 

ground ; hair  woolly. 

Kangaroos  were  first  discovered  in  the  year  1770  by 
some  of  the  navigators  in  Captain  Cook’s  expedition  to 
New  Holland.  Like  the  other  marsupial  animals  they 
are  furnished  with  a bag  attached  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  ultfiomen,  and  supported  on  the  shareboncs  by  a 
pair  of  bones  peculiar  to  this  order,  in  which  the  young 
animals  are  received  after  birth,  but  when  or  how  is 
not  known,  and  here  they  remain  attached  to  the  nipple 
of  the  parent  until  they  have  attained  sufficient  size  to 
shift  for  themselves ; prior,  however,  to  their  finully 
quitting  this  bag,  they  occasionally  leave  it,  in  order, 
probably,  to  learn  the  method  of  providing  for  them- 
selves, but  upou  the  slightest  fright  they  return  to  it 
again.  The  tail  in  this  genus  is  of  remarkable  length 
and  strength  ; it  serves  not  only  as  a third  resting  point 
when  the  animal  is  at  rest  upon  its  haunches,  hut  an- 
swers the  purpose  of  an  offensive  weapon,  and  is  com- 
monly employed  in  locomotion  to  assist  in  the  astonish- 
ing leaps  which  the  Kangaroos  continually  take  in 
moving  about,  their  progresses  being  a series  of  springs 
frequently  of  twenty  feet  at  a time,  and  not  walking  on 
all  four  extremities,  a position  which  they  only  assume 
when  feeding.  They  are  herbivorous,  and  have  a re- 
markably curiously  shaped  stomach,  and  a very  large 
CttCtim.  They  are  harmless  and  inoffensive,  except 
when  quarrelling  about  the  females,  or  when  attacked. 

They  have  been  naturalized  in  France  and  England  ; 
at  the  present  time  there  are  many  at  Windsor,  which 
have  bred  and  continued  so  to  do : a few  years  back, 
also,  there  were  several  in  Lord  Castlereagh’s  park  at 
Fool’s  Cray,  but  they  were  destroyed  by  disease,  which 
generally  appears  in  the  jaws,  and  produces  large  bony 
funguses  about  the  roots  of  the  teeth. 

11.  Gig  at,  Illig. ; Kang.  Fuliginonut,  Peron  and 
Lesuer ; h Kangaroo  Giant,  F.  Cuv. ; Great  Kang 
This  is  the  largest  species  of  Kangaroo,  measur- 
ing five  or  six  feet  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the 
root  of  the  tail,  which  itself  is  about  two  and  a half 
feel  long ; the  skin  is  of  a sooty  brown  colour,  deeper 
on  the  back  than  on  the  sides,  and  inclining  to  a light 
grey  on  the  neck,  chest,  and  belly  ; the  ears,  which 
are  scantily  covered  with  hair,  and  edged  with  white, 
are  black  on  the  outside,  as  is  also  the  snout,  the 
upper  part  of  the  tip  of  the  tail,  and  the  extremities  of 
the  legs.  It  is  found  on  Kangaroo  Island  on  the  South 
coast  of  New  Holland,  where,  Peron  says,  that,  when 
sitting,  it  is  about  the  height  of  a mun.  In  this 
Island  the  Kangaroos  are  so  numerous  that  their  trucks 
at  first  give  the  idea  of  the  place  being  inhabited  by  a 
numerous  and  active  people;  and  when  first  visited  by 
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H '.LMA-  Captain  Flinders,  they  were  so  stupid  that,  as  he  says, 
rthUS.  thpy  not  (infrequently  appeared  to  consider  us  to  be 
HALO.  Seals,  the  only  animal  which  shared  with  them  the  coast, 
*nd,  consequently,  in  a single  day,  thirty-nine  were 
carried  on  board  ship,  although  on  the  continent  they 
were  as  timid  as  Deer.'* 

//.  La  hiatus , lllig. ; Kang.  Lab.,  Geoffrny;  Di dol- 
phin Gigantea , Gmel. ; Macropus  Major , Shaw  ; Mou- 
stached Kang.  This  has  been  improperly  called 
the  Great  Kangaroo,  as  it  is  at  least  a foot  shorter 
than  the  last  species.  The  skin  is  ashy  grey,  with  a 
brownish  tint  on  the  back  and  sides,  and  becoming 
white  on  the  belly;  a deep  grey  stripe  passes  from  each 
side  of  the  chin  which  meets  below  ; the  upper  lip  is 
extremely  white ; the  tips  of  the  paws  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  tail  blackish,  the  under  part  of  the  latter 
yellow.  Found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Botany  Boy, 
Port  Jackson,  and  the  banks  of  the  Endeavour  River, 
New  Holland. 

H.  Rufogriseut,  lllig.;  Kang.  Rufo  Gris , Peron  and 
Lesuer;  Reddish  Grey  Kang.  About  three  feet  and 
a half  long  from  the  snout  to  the  root  of  the  tail ; 
reddish  grey  on  the  back,  becoming  lighter  on  the 
belly ; paws  and  tip  of  the  tail  inclining  to  brown. 
Native  of  Kangaroo  Island. 

H.  Ru/icollis,  lllig.;  Kang.  Rujieol.,  Peron  and 
Lesuer ; Red  necked  Kang.  Not  quite  two  feet  in 
length  ; brownish  grey,  like  a Hare  on  the  buck,  white 
on  the  belly ; the  upper  lip  marked  with  an  indistinct 
whitish  stripe  terminating  below  the  eyes ; back  of  the 
neck,  top  of  the  shoulders,  a spot  in  front  of  each  eye, 
and  the  under  part  of  the  tail  red  ; tips  of  the  paws 
brown.  Native  of  King's  Island,  Bass  Straits. 

H.  Eu  genii,  lllig. ; Kang.  Evgen.,  Per. ; Eugene  Kan- 
garoo. Ahout  twenty-two  inches  long;  the  fur,  which  is 
very  soft,  is  greyish  brown  on  the  back,  mingled  with 
red  about  the  shoulders  and  fore  legs;  belly  white; 
under  part  of  the  tail  reddish  white.  Native  of  the  lie 
d'Kugene  on  the  coast  of  New  Holland. 

H.  Fasriatus , lllig.  ; Kang.  Fate.,  Per.  ; Banded 
Kang.  About  seventeen  inches  long ; has  the  cars 
very  short  comparatively  with  fhe  other  species ; the 
general  colour  is  grey,  marked  across  the  back  and 
loins  with  brown  stripes.  It  is  found  on  the  islands 
situated  on  the  Western  coasts  of  New  Holland,  where 
it  forms  numerous  galleries  in  the  mimo&e  which  cover 
the  surface  of  the  land. 

II.  Brunii , lllig.;  Kang.  Bmnii,  Desrnar. ; Didelph. 
Rrun.,  Grncl. ; D.  Asiatica , Pall. ; Lebrun's  Kang. 
About  two  feet  ten  inches  in  length ; has  the  head  shorter 
than  the  other  species;  the  upner  middle  incisive  teeth 
much  longer  than  the  others,  and  depending  before  the 
lower  incisives.  They  are  found  in  the  A roe  Isles,  be- 
tween New  Guinea  and  Arnheim's  Lund,  and  also  in  the 
Isle  of  Solor,  one  of  the  Isles  of  Snnda.  This  is  the 
only  species  not  found  immediately  in  New  Holland. 

See  Linnoci  Systema  Natures  a Gmelin;  Desmarest, 
Mammalogie ; Cuvier,  Regne  Animal ; Shaw.  General 
Zoology. 

HALO,  Lat  halo;  Gr.  S\ bi,  corona . sen  circulus ; 
a circle  sometimes  appearing  around  the  sun  or 
moon. 

This  halo  is  made  after  this  manner : between  the  body  of  toe 
moon,  or  any  other  star,  ami  our  eye-aight.  there  gailiereih  a gro«*« 
and  misty  air,  by  which  air  anon  our  sight  Cometh  to  be  reflected  and 
• I ifl'ii ted  j and  afterwards  the  same  incurreth  upon  the  said  Mar,  ac- 
cording to  the  cxlerior  circumference  thereof,  and  thereupon  appear- 
ctli  a circle  round  about  the  star,  which  being  there  teen  is  colled 
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halo , for  that  it  seemeth  that  the  apparent  impression  is  close  unto  HALO, 
that,  upon  which  our  sight  so  enlarged,  as  is  before  said,  doth  fall.  __ 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  f>81.  HALSE. 

HALORAGIS,  in  Rataity,  a genu*  of  the  class  » 

Octandria,  order  Tetragynia,  na'ural  order  Onagra. 

Generic  character : calyx  four-leaved,  superior ; corolla, 
petals  four,  caducous  ; drupe  dry  ; nut  four-celled  ; two 
species.  Persoon. 

HALSE,  or}  Minshew  calls  a halstr,  aropewhere- 

Hawse,  ( with  barkes  or  boats  are  towed  or  haled 

Ha'lser,  or  f alongst  some  chanell  or  river.  And  a 

II  a' use  a.  ) halsier,  he  which  halelh  and  droweth 
a ship  or  barge  alongst  the  river  by  a rope.  I know 
not  (says  Skinner)  whether  from  the  Fr.  haunter,  to 
raise  up,  because  through  these  holes  the  anchor  is 
hauled  up;  (i. e.  hoised,  or  hoisted  up;)  and  Sir  Tho- 
mas More  uses  the  verb  to  hawse.  See  Hoise.  To 
halse,  is 

To  hoise  or  hale,  up  ; and  halser,  that  which  hoistelh 
or  haleth  up,  or  that  wherewith  any  thing  is  hoisted  or 
haled  up. 

Which  neuer  asked  title,  but  every  thing  was  haw  ted  aboue  the 
mesur*:  amerceuittes  turned  into  fine#,  tines  into  raosumu,  Ate. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Works,  fol.  62.  The  History  of  Kmy  Richard 
the  Third e. 

For  one  of  the  barks  not  being  fully  ready  os  the  rest,  was  faine 
for  haste  to  cut  the  cable  in  the  Aaewr,  and  loose  both  aocker  and 
cable,  to  saue  her  selfe. 

Hakluyt.  Foyaget,  4‘c.  ¥dl»  UL  p.  514.  John  Hawkins. 

There  arose  a great  storme  with  the  wiode  out  of  the  sea,  by  force 
whereof  tbe  cables  and  hatters  were  broken,  and  their  vessel!  put  a 
shoare,  and  broken  to  pieces  against  the  rockes. 

Id.  Ib.  vol.  i.  p.  425.  Christopher  Burring h. 

He  wayed  vp  Ilia  ancors  and  haloed  vp  his  styles. 

Grafton.  Richard  III.  The  third  Yer*. 

Boimlcar  gat  forth  of  the  haven  of  Soracoie  with  35  ships,  and 
having  sea-ruume,  halted  up  sails,  and  aw-sy  ha  went  with  a merj 
gale  of  wind.  Holland.  Linus,  fol.  508. 

The  nymph  then  broug  t 

I .morn  for  Miles,  which,  with  dispatch,  be  wrought. 

Gables,  and  habtert,  tackling. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  v fol.  7ft. 

In  it  lies 

A harbor  ao  opportune,  that  no  ties, 

Halters , or  gables  need  ; uor  anchors  cast. 

Id.  Ib.  book  ix.  fol.  131. 

Two  craggy  rocks  projecting  to  the  main, 

The  roaring  winds’  tempestuous  rage  restrain ; 

Within,  the  wave*  in  softer  murmurs  glide, 

And  ships  secure  without  their  halters  ride. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  alii. 

No  sooner  were  wo  at  wa,  but  by  the  violence  of  the  dorm,  and 
the  working  of  the  ship,  we  made  a great  quantity  of  water  through 
our  hawse-hole*,  port?,  and  scuppers. 

dsaw,  Foyaye  round  the  World,  book  iv,  ch.  if, 
idea's  celebrated  port  they  reach 
And  fasten  here  their  halters  to  the  beach. 

Fawkes.  Aryonauties  of  Apollonius  Rhndiut,  book  iv. 

Their  Hausers  now  they  loose,  and  on  the  brine 
To  Neptune  pour  the  consecrated  wine. 

West.  Sony  of  Orpheus,  from  the  Arronautica  of  Apollonius 
Bhodius. 

— — The  anchor,  slipp’d  at  need 

Wth  haulser  huge,  abates  their  fearful  speed. 

Horde.  Orlando  Funato,  book  six.  1,  384. 

Hai.se,  p.*)  Goth.,  A.  S..  Ger.  D.  and  Sw.  ha/s, 

Halse,  n.J  the  neck.  Sliernhtelm,  (see  Hire  and 
Wachter,)  from  Goth,  halda ; A.  S.  heald-an,  tenure, 
sustincre,  to  hold,  to  uphold,  because  the  neck  upholds 
or  sustains  the  head. 

To  halse,  D.  ha  Urn,  hclsen  ; Sw.  ha  Isas,  to  embrace, 
o 
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to  take  round,  to  throw  the  arms  round,  the  neck  ; and 
consequentially,  " to  salute,  to  salute  with  reverence. 
TyiwhiU.  Sec  Knhalsk.  Archdeacon  Nitres  who 
produces  the  passage  quoted  below  from  More’s  Utopia , 
interprets, — to  say  hail ! 

I halo r hym  baadlich,  at  I h y*  frende  were. 

Fieri  P/auhman.  Visum,  fol.  22. 

And  the  ttevau  sierra*  Aa/***f  him  til. 

U . ft.  Ibl.  39. 


Ther  was  no  raton  of  nl  >e  route,  for  ml  reamc  of  Frau  ace 
Jn-rate  have  bonde  fo  belle,  a boutc  catte*  occke 
Ne  have  it  bongid  a'boute  h'  hats. 

M.  ft.  p.  10. 


- O dere  child,  I halte  thee 


In  vertue  of  the  holy  Trinitee, 

Tell  me  what  i*  thy  cause  for  to  sing, 

Silh  that  thy  thnrte  i»  cut  lo  my  Arming. 

CAmrorr.  'The  Prioresses  Tale,  v,  13575. 


How  many  ahepbeard'*  daughter*  who  in  dutie, 

To  griping  fathers  have  inlhral'd  their  Leautie, 

To  waste  upon  the  gout,  to  walke  w hen  pleases 
Old  January  An*//. 

flroumr.  Britannia’ s Pastorals,  booh  i soog  2. 
But  losers  (who  are  Nature’s  best 
l)ld  Mihjcct* ) never  long  revolt ; 

They  soon  in  I’assions’  w-arr  contest ; 

Vet  in  their  march  soon  make  a A all 

Dovrnant  Tit  Dream*. 


HALT 

HAL- 

YARDS 


■ Others  from  the  dawning  hills 
look'd  round,  and  srouU  each  coast  light-armed  scour* 

Each  quarter,  lo  deM-ric  the  distant  foe, 

Where  lodg'd,  or  whither  fled,  of  if  for  fight, 

Id  molioo  or  in  all 

MJl-m.  Paradise  /jest,  book  *1.  1.  532. 
We  have  many  observer*  whose  malice  makes  them  critical  and 
curious  ; they  lay  in  wail  l«e  our  AaMssgrf,  an»l  are  glad  at  heart,  when 
they  have  caught  an  opportunity  lo  rente  us. 

(Haunt.  Discourses,  Sfc.  Sermon  5- 


[ stand  and  weak  St  laugh  it  kis**&  halts. 

Id.  The  Court  of  Lo*c,  fol.  354. 


And  if  it  so  be,  that  thou  finde  me  false, 

Another  day  hang  me  up  by  the  halse. 

' Id.  Thr  Chanonn  Yrmaunn  Tate,  v.  1W97. 


I^e-t  vs  baue  our  desired  hating 
For  we  may  safe  be  till  in  the  morning. 

Id.  The  Hemedie  of  Date,  foL  324. 

And  tberewyth  I turned  me  to  Raphael!,  and  when  we  had  hayl- 
ted*  {in  Dihdin’s  Repnni.  haded]  thorn*  thoiher,  and  hadde  spoken 
ibies  comen  word#*,  that  be  customably  *pokcn,  Sic. 

.Store.  I'tvpia,  try  Robinson,  1551,  book  iv. 

While  thee  my  derling  childe,  myne  onely  iny,  my  parting  hUs. 

Thus  huutting  here  t hold,  er  tidings  worse  myae  cares  may  wound. 

Phaer.  Virgil.  JZneidat,  book  viii, 

Surely  it  wer  a great  shame  to  the  empire,  an  offence  to  the  goddis, 
an  iniu/ie  lo  roe.  and  an  vngcntdnesse  of  thee,  that  tbou  hast  found# 
them  eighteen#  yeres,  with  their  arioes  abrodc  to  halte  tliee ; that 
they  should  hade  one  day  thy  gates  shut  against  them. 

Golden  Bohr,  ch.  alvi. 


Thorgti  his  armurs  *one  it  smate, 

A It  tel  iDtil  hys  halt  it  bate. 

Ywatne  and  (Jawaine,  1.  2070.  in  Hilton,  i.  p,  87. 

Of  which  so  soon  as  they  once  tasted  had 
JWonder  it  ia  that  sudden  change  to  see) 

Instead  of  strokes  each  other  kissed  glad. 

And  louely  hauls!  from  teare  of  treaaon  free, 

And  pltgblcd  hands  for  ever  friends  lo  be. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen f,  book  i*.  can.  3. 

HALT,  o.  } Skinner  says,  perhaps  from  Ihe 
Hilt.  adj.  \ A S.  heald-an,  reiintre,  ten  ere ; to 

Halt,  m.  ( make  a halt ; from  Ger.  halten , fmcre, 

Ha'ltino,  n.  J to  hold,  i.  e.  casare,  to  stop.  Tooke 
(i.  477.)  that  halt  (classed  by  him  with  the  adverbs)  is 
the  imperative  of  the  A.  S.  verb  fuald-an,  to  hold,  (q.  r.) 
and  means  hold,  stop,  (as  when  we  say,  hold  your 
hand,)  keep  the  present  situation,  hold  still,  (in  Ger. 
tiill  halten , in  D.  stiU  honden.)  To  halt,  is 

To  hold,  to  stop  or  stay  ; met.  to  hesitate ; to  slop 
or  stay  in  the  gait,  in  the  free  action  of  the  limbs,  and, 
tli us,  to  limp. 

The  hors,  on  wbiche.  she  rode  was  blacke, 

All  lene,  and  galled  upon  the  backe, 

And  hailed,  at  he  that  were  encloied. 

Comer.  C<n/.  Jn.  book  i*.  fol.  70. 
Haue  you  perceiued  my  liberal itie  or  goodnesae,  toward#*  you,  to 
An//,  to  fayot,  or  to  be  dacke,  at  any  lyroe,  or  in  any  thyng  ? 

Udall.  Flowers  of  Latine  Speaking,  fol.  24. 


It  iv  no  great  eigne  of  honesty,  for  a woman  U»  be  much  known, 
talked,  & song  of,  fit  to  be  marked  by  Him  special  name  in  many 
mens  nvnuthes  : a*  to  be  called  fair,  gogle-eied,  squint,  brown,  halt, 
fat,  pale  of  leane. 

hurt.  The  h utrvctwn  of  a Christian  fTvman,  book  li,  ch.  i*. 


Tb»  emperor’s  minister  here  hath  in  the  late  conference*  aatong 
the  coafederalrs,  made  great  complaint*  of  Mr.  Skelton,  who,  having 
received  at  Noriraberg  the  order*  sent  him  to  make  a halt  in  hi* 
journey,  had,  notwithstanding,  pone  afterward*  from  thence  to  Ratie- 
bone.  Sir  Wilburn  Temple.  Works,  vol  le.  p.  494 . 

From  thrnce  I continued  my  way  to  a place  called  Multrm-bridge, 
of  one  tide  of  which  there  it  a causey  about  three  foot  broad,  where 
I made  a halt.  Ludlow.  Memoirt,  vol.  i.  p.  111. 

Yet  thousands  still  desire  to  journey  on, 

Ihough  hall,  and  weary  of  the  path  they  tread. 

Cowprr.  TAe  Tosh,  book  i. 

In  cold  stiff  soil#  the  blearer*  oft  complain 
Of  gouty  ails,  by  shepherds  term’d  (be  halt. 

Dyer.  The  Fleece,  book  i. 

H.VLTER,  r.\  Halter , the  noun,  that  which  halt- 
Ha'lter,  n.  ) eth  or  causes  to  halt  or  stop,  that 
which  holdelh  or  kecpelh.  To  halter , 

To  confine,  contain  or  bind,  in  or  with  a halter. 

And  I must  nedes  «•*#  her  route 
In  this  maner,  a*  ye  nowe  see, 

And  trusse  her  hal/tn-i  forth  with  mee, 

And  am  but  ber  horse  ktiaue, 

None  other  office  1 r»e  haue. 

(sowrr.  Conf.  Am.  book  iv.  fol.  70. 

AH  the  grace  that  he  *hatl  finde  nowe  In  me  is,  that  they  lette  *i*e 
of  the  chiefe  burgesses  of  the  towne  corne  out  bare  heedid,  bare 
foted,  and  bare  legped,  tod  in  tbeir  *hertr*,  with  A. miters  about  their 
nccke*,  with  the  haves  of  the  towne  and  c**1e!l  in  their  bande*. 

Ixsrd  Berners.  Froissart . Cronyc/t,  voL  L ch.  146. 

For  I haua  mu*ge  cause. 

And  to  p rod ai me  it  ciuilly,  were  like 
A halter  d necke.  which  do's  the  hangman  thaake, 

For  being  yare  about  him. 

Shahspeare.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  fol  3.59. 

Some  that  are  tall,  and’ son r that  are  dwarffe*, 

Some  that  are  halter'd,  and  some  that  weare  tcarffe*. 

BenJonum.  Maiftus.  The  tinon  of  Delight. 

Where  wilt  thou  appeal  9 power  of  theenurta  below 
Flow*  from  the  first  main  head,  and  these  can  throw 
Thee,  if  they  suck  thee  in,  to  misery, 

To  fettera,  hatters. 

Donne.  Satire  5. 

3 Civ.  Content,  farewel  Philip. 

1 Crr.  Away  you  hatter-each  you. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  A King  and  mo  King. 

They  would  give  a summary  of  their  faith,  for  which  they  would 
bo  ready  to  offer  up  their  live*  to  the  halter , or  the  fire,  aa  God 
should  appoint. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  Anna  1554. 

Edward  disavowed  the  art,  by  public  proclamation,  and  resigned  to 
them  [the  City)  (he  monopoly  of  the  an  and  halter , and  vested  in 
them  the  exclusive  privilege  of  banging,  drawing,  ami  quartering. 

Pennant.  Lomltm. 

HALYARDS.  «.  e.  An/c-yards,  yards  for  haling’, 
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HAL-  Skinner.  The  ropes  (say*  Falconer)  by  which  sails 
YARl>k.  are  hoisted  or  lowered. 

H Kxrh  mavt  has  only  two  shroud*  of  twisted  rattan,  which  are  often 

BURGH.  ^ol*1  shifted  U>  the  weather-skle  : and  the  halyard,  when  the  yard  is 
> , qp,  serves  instead  of  a third  shroud. 

Anton.  I'oyage  round  the  World,  book  ii.  ch.  a. 
The  halyard*  and  top-bow -line*  soon  are  gone. 

Falconer.  Thr  .Shipwreck,  can.  2. 
HAM,  Goth  haim ; A.  S.  ham ; D. 

Ha'm  string,  v.  f hammr ; Ger.  ha  turn.  Sec  Spel- 
Ua'mstrino,  it.  )>tnan,  Junius,  and  Wachter ; who 
II  a'mlkt,  V.  j have  written  largely  upon  this  word, 
Ha'mi.et,  n,  j but  have  overlooked  the  A.  S.  htrm- 

ian , coirt,  to  come  or  go  together. 

A ham,  or  hamlet , a place  where  people  come  or 
assemble  together,  whether  house  or  village ; their 
home. 

A ham , the  part  where  the  leg  and  thigh  unite  and 
meet ; the  thick  part  of  the  thigh,  where  it  meets  or 
unites  with  the  body. 

Upon  ye  yrid  day,  at  a loan  hamelet, 

Thomas  was  bis  pray,  as  he  to  mete  was  net. 

R.  Brtumt t p.  269. 

Hi*  tyme  was  no  more  sette  Ivere  to  regn«  in  Ixodes, 
lie  died  at  a hamelette,  men  call*  it  Burjrh  bisandes. 

Id  p.  340. 

They  were  naked,  wearing  their  hair  long  vnto  their  hammet  as 
the  xauaget  v*e  to  do. 

Hakluyt.  Voyage*,  Sfc.  sol.  iii.  foi.  337.  31.  Rene  Lamdcnniert. 

Other  some  they  found  lying  along  still  alive,  cut  shorter  by  the 
thighs  and  hammr*,  who  ofrred  their  hare  neck  vs  and  throat**  to  be 
cut,  and  called  vnto  them  to  Irt  forth  the  rest  of  their  bJoud. 

HoUrnd.  Lima,  tol.  464. 
Sometimes  with  secure  delight 
The  upland  hamlet*  will  iovite. 

When  the  merry  bell*  ring  round. 

Mdton.  L Allegro,  L 92. 

Yet  I will  not  omit  to  «peake  also  of  the  manor  which  wax  the 
chiefc  lordship  sometime  of  a parish  nr  hamlet  called  Bendlshes. 

l/oliM*heJ.  Deocnjdio*  of  Bnlame,  ch.  xvi. 

He  is  properly  and  pittiedly  to  be  counted  alone,  that  is  illiterate, 
and  unactively  lines  hamletted  in  limit  untravail'd  village  of  the 
duller  country.  Fe/tham.  Reto/veW.  part  iL 

And  like  * slruUing  player,  whose  conceit 
Lira  in  his  hamtlnng,  and  doth  thinke  it  rich 
To  hcarr  the  wooddeu  dialogue  and  sound 
Twiat  his  stretch!  footing,  and  the  scaflalage. 

Shakspeare.  Troy  ha  and  Crettula,  fol.  82. 

What  with  wounding  their  hackra,  aod  rutting  their  hamtlrutg*, 
they  made  fuul«  workc  and  carnage  among  them,  aud  more  than  that, 
reived  a greater  feare  and  tumult  by  tarre 

Holland  Ijvint,  fol.  452. 

The  criminal  is  laid  Bat  on  his  belly  on  the  ground,  with  his  britches 
pluckt  down  over  bis  Asm*,  in  which  pasture  a lusty  fellow  bangs  bis 
bare  britch  with  a split  barnbo,  about  4 fingers  broad,  and  $ foot  lung. 

D ampler,  Coy  ay  i s,  vol.  ii.  .In no  1688. 

With  this  instrument  they  ride  at  a beat!,  and  surround  biin,  when 
the  hunter  that  comes  behind  him  hamtfnng*  him. 

Anton.  Voyage  ros»i  the  World,  book  i.  ch.  vi. 


My  remarks  caused  only  a vacant  slare,  and  received  no  other 
reply  than  such  as — '*  I do  not  know,  sir. — I really  forget,  sir. — Give 
me  leave  to  help  you  to  a slice  of  ham,  sir.*' 

hnor  Winter  Evening*,  even.  56. 

When  they  have  only  their  upper  garments  on,  and  sit  upoS  their 
ham*,  they  hear  some  resemblance  to  a lhan-hrd  bouse. 

Cook.  Voyage*,  book  ii.  ch.  ix. 

Be  mine  the  hut 

That  from  the  mountain’*  side 
Views  wibls  and  -welling  floods, 

And  hamlet*  brown,  and  dim-discover’d  spire*. 

Col /a**,  CM*  to  Evening. 

To  several  of  these  towns  there  are  -mall  appendage*  belonging 
railed  hamlet*,  which  are  taken  notice  of  in  the  statute  of  Exeter, 
which  makes  frequent  men  turn  of  entire  vHh,  ileum  ul*,  and  hamlet i 
Ulackrlonr.  Cirmmrni.H *e*  Introduction,  sec.  4. 

HAMADRYAD,  so  called,  as  Mnesimachus  thinks, 
because  they  are  born  and  die  a pa  too  ipvai,  timul  cum 
qucrcubtu ; together  with  the  oaks.  Vossius.  See 
Dryad. 

Tbi*  were  the  only  way  to  render  both  our  countries  habitable 
indeed,  and  the  Attest  sacrifice  for  the  royal  oaks,  and  their  h.tma- 
dryadt,  to  whom  they  awe  more  than  a slight  tubmisviou. 

Evelyn.  On  Fort*!  7Wi.  Conchuwn,  sec.  13. 

They  were  called  Dryailra  and  HamnJryade* ; because  they 
begin  to  live  with  oakc*,  and  perish  together. 

Sandy*,  (hid.  Metamurphntei,  book  viii.  Dotes. 

For  besides  the  living  genius  of  each  place,  the  woods  too,  which, 
by  your  account  are  animated,  have  their  hamadryad*,  no  doubt,  ami 
the  springs  and  rivulet*  their  nymphs  in  store  belonging  to  'em. 

Shaftesbury . The  MoraUrt,  part  iii.  sec.  1. 

The  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  are  all  Gods,  according  to  bis  system  : 
fountains  arc  inhabited  bv  nvtnph*,  and  trees  by  hamadryad*. 

Hume  Sot  nr  a!  IhtSary  of  ReJig  ton,  sec.  5, 

HAMADRYAS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Ditrcia,  order  Polyandrta , natural  order  Ranuncularrer. 
Generic  character:  male  flower,  calyx  five  or  six-leaved  ; 
ten  or  twelve  petals  ; female  flower,  germens  numerous, 
seeds  many. 

One  species,  H.  Magdlanica,  native  of  the  Straits  of 
Magellan. 

HAMAMELIS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Tetrandria , order  Digynia,  natural  order  Berber ide*. 
Generic  character : involucre  three-leaved  ; proper 
calyx  four-leaved;  corolla,  petals  four,  linear;  nut 
two-horned,  two-celled. 

One  species.  //.  I’irginica , native  of  Virginia. 

HA'MATE,)  Lat.  kamatus,  hooked,  from  hamut, 

Ha'matcd.  J a hook. 

To  explain  cohesion  by  hamate  atoms  is  accounted  i gnotum  per 
•ynotn/i.  Aud  it  i*  not  a-  much  so  to  account  for  ihe  gravity  of  bodies 
by  the  elu>licily  of  diver? 

Bishop  Berkeley.  Sermon*,  sec.  227. 

Nothing  it**  than  a violent  heat  can  disentangle  these  creatures  from 
their  hamaled  statvoo  of  lile. 

Strtfl.  On  the  M -chant ral  Operation  of  the  Spirit. 


HAMBURGH. 


HAMBURGH,  the  first  commercial  City  of  Ger- 
many, owes  its  former  prosperity  and  present  importance 
to  its  fortunate  situation  on  the  Elbe,  by  means  of  which 
great  river  it  maintains  an  easy  intercourse  with  the  in- 
terior of  that  Country.  It  is  built  at  the  place  where 
the  navigation  of  large  vessels  ceases,  and  that  of 


rafts  or  flat-bottomed  boats  commence*.  The  Elbe 
here,  although  more  than  70  miles  Bbovc  its  junction 
with  the  sea,  has  a breadth  of  four  or  six  miles,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  wind  aud  tide,  but  immediately 
above  the  Town  it  is  divided  into  a number  of  compa- 
ratively narrow  and  intricate  channel*  by  a series  of 
a 2 
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HAM-  islands,  which  owe  their  fertility  and  existence  to  the 
Ul'KGti,  continual  deposits  of  this  great  stream.  Hamburgh  is 
, v.*  ' shunted  oil  the  Northern  bank  of  the  river,  being  built 
Situation.  jn  form  of  a g^micircle,  the  diameter  of  which, 
turned  towards  the  Elbe,  has  nearly  a milt  and  a half 
in  extent.  On  approaching  the  Quern  of  the  Home 
Towns  from  the  river,  her  appearance  is  not  unsuiled  to 
the  loAiness  of  her  designation ; the  thousands  of  masts, 
with  lowers  and  steeples  rising  behind  them,  the  activity 
of  the  city,  the  rich  cultivation  of  the  environs,  the 
breadth  of  the  stream,  and  the  green  islands  sprinkled 
over  it,  form  altogether  un  imposing  spectacle ; but 
the  interior  of  the  Town  disappoints  every  favourable  ex- 
Dewripiioo.  pcctution.  Crooked  and  narrow  streets,  small  houses 
reared  to  a great  height,  in  the  fashion  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  gloomy,  overhanging  roofs,  attest  its  anti- 
quity. Notwithstanding  tile  attempts  made  of  late 
years  to  improve  the  interior  of  the  City,  no  an  can 
compensate  the  want  of  room.  Even  the  abodes  of 
the  opulent  arc  incommodious,  and  Hamburgh,  in  every 
respect,  but  particularly  in  comfortable  lodging,  is  the 
dearest  City  of  Germany.  The  labouring  classes  live 
in  cellars,  deprived  of  light  and  free  air,  and  when  the 
river  is  swoln  beyond  its  ordinary  level,  these  sub- 
terranean dwellings  are  not  uiifrequently  flooded.  Two 
small  rivers,  the  Alster  and  the  Bille,  flow  into  the 
Elbe  through  the  Town.  The  former  of  these,  which 
is  much  the  more  considerable  of  the  two,  supplies  the 
canal  communicating  with  Lubeck.  It  is  enclosed  by 
sluices  within  the  Town,  so  as  to  form  a large  basin, 
and  from  this  the  water  is  distributed  in  such  a way  as 
to  turn  a great  number  of  mills,  to  supply  numerous 
fountains,  and,  finally,  to  fill  the  canals,  or  fleets,  as  they 
are  here  called,  which  descend  into  the  Elbe.  These 
canals  are  so  numerous,  that  Hamburgh  may  be  called 
the  Venice  of  Germany ; they  are  crossed  by  no  fewer 
than  84  bridges,  and  are  for  (he  most  part  lined  by  lofty 
storehouses,  to  which  the  merchandise  is  carried  by 
Havens.  boats  directly  from  the  Havens.  These  Havens  are  ihe 
Oberhaum  and  Nitderboum.  The  former,  at  the  East 
side  of  the  Town,  receives  the  boats  employed  in  the 
internal  navigation.  The  Niederhaum,  lower  down 
the  river,  has  20  feet  of  water,  and  merchantmen  of 
considerable  burden  can  discharge  their  cargoes  at  the 
\v*lU.  Quay  walls.  Hamburgh  is  surrounded  with  walls  and 
fortifications,  four  gates  opening  from  them  on  the  land 
side,  and  two  towards  the  river.  These  works  had 
their  origin  in  the  jealousy  and  hostile  feeling  which  so 
long  existed  between  Denmark  and  this  City ; no  pains 
or  expense  were  spared  upon  them,  and  they  were  con- 
sidered as  strong  and  perfect  as  Art  could  make  them. 
After  the  dispotes  with  Denmark,  however,  were  set  to 
rest  by  the  Treaty  of  Gottorp,  in  1768,  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Hamburgh  were  neglected,  and  the  walls  were 
adorned  with  gardens  and  plantations.  In  this  dilapi- 
dated state  were  they,  when  Davoust,  in  1813,  received 
orders  to  convert  the  place  into  a military  position.  In 
(lie  execution  of  this  project,  he  engaged  with  a more 
than  usual  degree  of  military  rigour,  levelling  houses, 
destroying  gardens,  and  compelling  the  citizens  to  assist 
in  the  annihilation  of  their  property,  wherever  the 
accomplishment  of  his  plan  afforded  a pretext  to  his 
vindictive  spirit  The  vicissitudes  of  his  master’s  for- 
tune, however,  forced  him  to  a premature  retreat  before 
he  was  able  to  complete  what  he  had  undertaken,  so 
that  he  left  Hamburgh  much  weaker  in  respect  of  forti- 
fications than  he  found  it.  But  it  is  very  questionable 


whether  Hamburgh,  in  the  present  state  of  the  Art  of  HAM- 
war,  could  ensure  her  safety  by  works  of  defence  f the  BUKGM. 
old  works  were  deemed  strong,  and  they  required  never- 
theless,  at  a time  w hen  the  principles  of  attack  were  less 
understood  than  at  present,  a garrison  of  20,000  men. 

The  ground  cleared  by  Davoust  has  been  built  on  since 
in  much  better  taste,  so  that  the  City  has  risen  more 
beautiful  from  its  ruins  It  was  during  the  occupation 
of  Hamburgh  by  the  French  Marshal,  that  he  undertook 
the  construction  of  a bridge  across  the  Elbe,  uniting  its 
bunks  with  the  Island  of  Wilhclmsberg  iti  Ihe  centre- 
This  famous  bridge,  a mile  and  a half  in  length,  which 
might  have  passed  for  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world, 
was  completed  in  83  days.  The  timber  of  which  it  was 
constructed  was  taken  wherever  it  ct'uld  he  found,  with- 
out any  respect  for  private  properly,  and  the  people  of 
Hamburgh  were  compelled  to  labour  in  its  erection. 

But  Ihe  hasty  workmanship  of  the  DeriCt  Bridge,  as 
this  fabric  was  called  by  the  people  of  Hamburgh,  from 
the  hardships  they  endured  in  building  it,  was  not  cal- 
culated to  last  long,  and  not  a vestige  of  it  remains  at 
present.  Outside  of  the  walls  are  the  Fauxbourgs  of 
St.  George  and  the  Hamburger  Berg  ; this  last  was 
destroyed  by  the  French,  but  has  been  rebuilt  with  great 
improvements. 

Within  the  crowded  space  enclosed  by  the  walls,  are  Streets, 

14  squares,  or  open  places,  not  one  of  which,  however,  edifices,  Ac. 
deserves  notice,  unless  we  except  the  Jungfmuiieg,  a 
favourite  promenade  along  the  basin  of  the  Alster, 
planted  with  three  rows  of  lime  trees.  Of  the  streets, 
only  three,  viz.  that  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Neuwall,  and 
the  Steinweg,  are  justly  entitled  to  the  name ; the  rest, 

230  in  number,  are  dark  and  narrow  lanes.  Among 
the  public  edifices  the  palm  of  architectural  beauty  is 
generally  given  to  the  Orphan  Asylum.  The  Council 
House,  the  Admiralty,  the  Exchange,  and  the  Theatres 
are  also  good  buildings,  but  labour  under  the  common 
disadvantage  of  being  so  closely  beset  with  houses,  as 
to  produce  no  effect.  The  Churches  are  19  in  number, 
but  are  none  of  them  remarkable,  except  that  of  St. 

Michael,  which  has  n tower  450  feet  in  height. 

Hamburgh  is  honourably  distinguished  by  the  num-  Charitable 
her  ami  liberal  endowments  of  its  Charitable  Institu-  laaunutuM. 
tions,  in  which  it  is  excelled,  perhaps,  by  London 
alone.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  various 
Hospitals  for  the  sick  and  helpless,  the  Houses  of 
refuge  to  shelter  the  unfortunate,  or  the  numerous 
funds  destined  to  support  the  needy,  amounting,  it 
is  said,  to  200,000  marks,  and  all  derived  from  vo- 
luntary contributions.  The  Institutions  which  have 
instruction  for  their  object  are  on  the  same  liberal  scale. 

These  are,  the  Gymnasium,  with  five  Professors ; the  School*. 
Johanneum.  with  17  Teachers,  besides  the  Director; 
and  ten  elementary  Free-schools,  liberally  endowed  and 
carefully  conducted.  A Society,  established  in  1765, 
for  the.  promotion  of  the  useful  Arts,  possesses  cabinets 
of  Natural  History,  Machinery,  &c.  and  maintains 
Model  Schools,  with  an  establishment  for  the  cultivation 
of  Rural  Economy.  There  arc  besides,  numerous 
Literary  and  Scientific  Societies  of  a private  nature. 

The  City  Library  contains  about  80,000  volumes,  and 
the  Commercial  Library  about  a third  of  that  number. 

Although  the  Hamburghers  still  retain,  particularly  Chirac, r» 
in  the  lower  orders,  much  of  that  roughness  and  surli- 
ness  which  formerly  distinguished  them  from  the  other 
Germans,  their  manners  have  nevertheless  undergone  a 
great  change  within  the  last  30  years.  The  great  influx 
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HAM-  of  emigrants  from  France  and  Hanover  during  that 
HUKOH.  period,  (for  no  less  than  10,000  strangers  ure  said  to 
*■''  have  found  shelter  in  Hamburgh.)  contributed  to  polish 
and  refine  the  manners  of  the  free  City.  The  mer- 
chants. who  are  in  general  grout  travellers,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  candid,  well-informed  men ; education  is 
duly  attended  to  in  their  families,  and  there  are  few 
ladies  of  the  better  class,  who  cunnot  converse  with 
ease  in  English  and  French,  as  well  as  in  several  dia- 
lects of  German.  Hamburgh  is  unrivalled  in  hospita- 
lity and  good  cheer ; and  nothing  detracts  from  the  value 
of' the  welcome  with  which  a stranger  Is  received,  but 
the  necessity  of  devoting  too  much  time  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  table.  Every  luxury,  foreign  and  continental,  is 
easily  procured  here.  There  is  no  City  in  Europe, 
perhaps  the  markets  of  which  are  so  constantly  and 
abundantly  supplied  with  on  equal  variety  of  game,  fish, 
wine,  and  fruit. 

Ciiiin.icrct  The  trade  of  Hamburgh  surpasses  that  of  every 
other  continental  port,  not  even  excepting  Amsterdam. 
During  the  late  war  it  suffered  a great  depression,  but 
it  is  at  present  on  the  increase,  and  the  number  of  ves- 
sels belonging  to  the  place  (about  200)  is  greater  than 
before  the  Revolution.  Some  of  these  are  fitted  out 
for  the  whale  fishery,  hut  the  far  greater  part  are 
engaged  in  trading  with  England,  America,  and  the 
Spanish  Peninsula.  The  number  of  vessels  which 
entered  the  port  of  Hamburgh  in  1791  was  1484;  at 
present  the  annual  average  is  about  1900,  and  in  1916, 
when  the  continental  markets  were  crammed  by  adven- 
turers, they  amounted  to  2230.  Of  these,  a great  and 
increasing  proportion  are  English.  In  1824,  the  ships 
entered  from  Great  Britain  were  645  ; and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  out  of  a total  of  1863,  the  British  vessels 
amounted  to  757.  The  trade  with  America  does  not 
appear  to  increuse,  the  arrivals  from  that  Country  being 
243  in  each  of  the  above  yeurs.  Hie  great  object  of 
speculation  in  the  Hamburgh  market  is  cotfcc,  which  is 
the  current  article,  like  cotton  in  Liverpool,  for  the  in- 
vestment of  loose  capital.  The  quantity  annually  import- 
ed is  about  30  millions  of  pounds.  It  is  chiefly  imported 
from  the  Havannah  and  St.  Domingo,  and  re-exported 
to  the  interior  of  Germany  and  Russia.  But  Hamburgh 
derives  a still  greater  revenue  from  sugar,  the  refining 
of  which  gives  employment  to  10,000  persons.  'The 
establishments  for  this  purpose  are  more  thun  300  in 
number,  and  produce  daily  about  50,000  pounds  of  the 
refined  nrtiele,  n great  part  of  which  is  sent  to  Russia. 
The  importation  of  sugar  amounts  to  about  60  millions 
of  pounds  annually,  our- eighth  of  which  is  consumed  at 
home,  and  the  remainder  exported  with  a great  increase 
of  value.  Cotton  occupies  the  third  place  in  importance. 
The  sale  of  this  article  is  increasing  rapidly  in  Ham- 
burgh ; in  1825  the  number  of  bales  sold  was  16,600. 
A portion  of  this  is  manufactured  in  the  Town,  the 
indigo  and  other  dye  stuffs  being  procured  from  Eng- 
land. Silks,  velvets,  and  laces  may  also  be  reckoned 
among  the  manufactures  of  Hamburgh,  but  these  bear 
no  proportion  to  the  great  commerce  from  which  the 
place  derives  its  consequence. 

Bank.  The  Bank  of  Hamburgh,  established  in  1619,  resem- 

bles that  of  Amsterdam  in  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
conducted.  It  does  notissue  any  specie,  but  simply  keeps 
transfer  books,  by  means  of  which  commercial  dealings 
are  easily  transacted.  None  but  citizens  or  inhabitants 
can  have  an  account  in  the  Bank  books,  and  they  must 
deposit  cash  equal  in  value  to  the  credit  they  wish  to 


obtain.  Tims  the  real  funds  nf  the  Rank  are  always  H AM- 
equivalent  to  its  nominal  capital.  The  agio,  or  pre-  BURGH, 
mium  on  Bank  money,  was  originally  fixed  at  16,  but 
bus  occasionally  risen  to  25  per  cent. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  hustle  and  crowded  agi-  Celebrated 
tat  ion  of  a commercial  city  seem  little  favourable  to  the  "»*»»«• 
cultivation  of  letters,  Hamburgh  has  been  the  birth-place, 
or  the  chosen  retreat,  of  many  learned  men.  Among 
these  w e may  enumerate  Gronovius,  Hagodorn,  Seitleler, 
Klopstock.  Lessing,  Rcimar,  Karsten,  Gerstenberg, 

Busch,  Volkmau,  Bode,  Ebeling,  Meyer,  ike.  Klop- 
stock, who  resided  here  for  thirty  years,  till  his  death 
in  1803,  received  the  honours  of  a public  funeral. 

He  lies  interred  in  Ottenscn,  a hamlet  contiguous  to 
Altoua,  which  is  not  more  than  two  miles  from  Ham- 
burgh. An  inscription  taken  from  his  Mrtsiah  Mill 
distinguishes  the  house  in  which  the  Poet  lived. 

The  country  round  Hamburgh,  although  rather  level.  Territory.  ’ 
is  still  agreeable,  owing  to  the  richness  of  its  culti- 
vation, and  the  vicinity  of  the  river.  The  banks  of  the 
Elbe  are  thickly  strewed  for  many  miles  with  gardens 
and  country  houses.  The  Town  is  surrounded  on  ail 
sides  with  villas  and  plantations  in  the  English  fashion, 
and  on  holidays,  the  whole  population  is  poured  out 
into  the  suburbs.  The  territory  subject  to  the  City, 
comprising  an  extent  of  135  square  miles,  extends  fbr 
the  most  part  continuously  from  the  Islands  in  the 
Elbe  to  Ritzelmttel  at  the  mouth  of  that  river.  The 
Fierfande,  or  Marshy  Islands,  formed  by  the  Bille  and 
Elbe,  which  Hamburgh  holds  in  common  with  Lubcck, 
are  of  unrivalled  fertility,  and  together  with  garden  cul- 
tivation yield  large  revenues  The  remainder  of  the  ter- 
ritory along  the  North  bunk  of  the  Elbe  costs  Hamburgh 
more  than  it  produces,  but  the  possession  of  it  ensures 
that  City  the  undisputed  navigation  of  the  River. 

Ritzebutte],  or  Cuxhaven,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  Cuilmm. 
(for  these  two  places  are  contiguous.)  is  of  great  im- 
portance as  a station  for  pilots,  and  us  a safe  anchorage 
in  stormy  weather,  when  the  navigation  of  these  chan- 
nels becomes  extremely  dangerous.  Cuxhaven,  with 
a population  of  2000,  has  ull  the  appearance  of  an 
English  Town  ; and  as  its  visitors  are  chiefly  seamen,  it 
maintains,  perhaps,  a more  constant  intercourse  with 
the  British,  than  even  with  the  Dutch,  or  Germans. 

The  expenses  incurred  by  the  lighthouses,  buoys,  and 
other  establishments,  to  facilitate  the  navigation  of  the 
Elbe  to  Hamburgh,  amount  annually  to  60,000  rix- 
dollars. 

The  population  of  Hamburgh  is  divided  into  three  Coiwtiu- 
clas#es,  viz.  tho^e  who  have  the  lull  rights  of  Citizen- 
ship;  Citizens  of  the  second  class  ( Kleine  Uwrgrr;) 
and  Sojourners  including  strangers,  German  and  Por- 
tuguese Jews.  The  Citizens  of  the  first  class  alone  are 
eligible  to  offices  of  honour,  or  emolument,  in  the  City, 
and  are  exempted  from  all  duties  on  the  merchandise 
imported  by  them  in  Hamburgh  bottoms.  Citizens  of 
the  second  description  possess  municipal  rights  with 
some  restrictions.  The  Sojourners  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  State  (SckuUtcrwandte)  pay  one  rix-dollar 
annually.  The  Members  of  the  English  Court,  or 
Society  of  English  Merchants,  residing  here,  consisting 
of  one  Court-Master  and  19  Merchants,  are  exempted 
from  personal  tuxes,  but  their  goods  are  subject  to  the 
usual  duties.  The  Jews  have  their  freedom,  hut  are 
not  capable  of  becoming  citizens,  and  can  |*osscss 
houses  in  certain  streets  only ; in  other  respects  they 
enjoy  all  the  rights  of  municipality.  Citizens  alone 
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H\M-  can  hold  real  property  within  the  territory  of  Ifam- 

BUKGH.  burgh.  Citizenship  is  not  hereditary,  but  the  son  (if  a 
HAMBL8D  Citizen  M>me  advantages,  and  pays  a less  sum  on 
v ^'  L , his  admission. 

Govern-  The  Government  of  Hamburgh  is  purely  democratic, 
ment.  and  is  extolled  by  the  Germans  as  a model  of  perfec- 
tion. uniting  mild  laws  with  a firm  and  vigorous  admi- 
nistration. The  supreme  power  is  divided  between  the 
Senate  and  the  Common  Council,  ( Burftrschajh)  accord- 
ing to  a Convention  framed  in  1710.  The  Senate  is 
composed  of  four  Burgomasters,  (three  of  whom  arc 
Civilians.)  and  24  Councillors,  eleven  of  whom  are 
graduated  in  Law  ; to  these,  who  art*  styled  in  Senaiu, 
are  added  four  Syndics,  a Pmthonotary,  Registrar, 
and  Secretary,  who  arc  Members  de  Senaiu,  jiossessing 
only  a deliberative  voice. 

The  Members  of  the  Common  Council  are  elected  in 
equal  numbers  from  each  of  the  five  Parishes,  and  are 
divided  in  the  first  instance  into  the  College  of  Aider- 
men,  15  in  number;  into  that  of  the  Sixty,  in  which 
the  Deacons  are  united  to  the  Aldermen  ; and  that 
of  the  Hundred  and  Eighty.  Every  proposed  law 
is  discussed  by  each  of  these  Colleges  separately,  be- 
fore it  is  olfercd  to  the  collective  suffrages  of  the  Com- 
mons. To  the  Senate  are  reserved  the  prerogatives  of 
sending  embassies,  and  of  granting  pardons.  Taxes 
can  only  be  imposed  by  the  joint  authority  of  the 
Senate  and  Common  Council.  To  the  latter  body,  or 
rather  to  a Committee  of  Ten,  deputed  by  it,  belongs  the 
care  of  the  Treasury  ; the  Senate,  however,  having  the 
superintendence  of  the  accounts.  None  but  Lutherans 
can  hold  the  chief  offices. 

The  tribunals  of  justice  have  nothing  in  them  pecu- 
liar. A Supreme  Court  for  the  determination  of 
appeals  is  possessed  by  Hamburgh,  in  common  with 
the  other  free  Cities  of  the  German  Confederation, 
Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  Frankfort,  conformably  to  the 
Constitution  of  1814,  and  the  Representatives  of  these 
Cities  collectively  have  one  vote  in  the  general  Assem- 
bly of  the  Diet.  (See  Germany.) 

Population.  The  population  of  the  whole  territory  of  Hamburgh 
is  aliout  130,000,  of  which  number  107,000  belong  to 
the  City  alone.  The  regular  military  maintained  by 
'the  State,  including  a corps  of  artillery  and  a squadron 
of  horse,  does  not  exceed  1400  men;  to  these  nuat  be 
added  the  night  w atch,  consisting  of  400  men  accoutred 
like  soldiers.  The  militia  exceeds  10,000,  and  is  a 
well-organized,  effective  corps. 

II  »to»y  Hamburgh  owes  its  origin,  according  to  most  His- 

torians, to  Charlemagne,  who  fortified  a Town  on  the 
site  of  the  present  City.  Louis  le  Debonnaire  made  it 
the  seat  of  a Bishopric,  which  has  been  since  transferred 
to  Bremen.  The  foundation  of  the  Cathedral  dates 
from  811.  During  the  course  of  the  Xlth  and  Xilth 
centuries,  a great  influx  of  wealth,  derived  from  the 
fisheries  and  5ie  transit  trade,  poured  into  Hamburgh, 
which,  being  originally  a free  Imperial  City,  had  been 


bestowed  by  the  Emperors  on  the  Counts  of  Holstein,  HAM- 
and,  like  other  commercial  Towns  in  those  feudal  times.  hbH 
was  treated  with  peculiar  indulgence  by  its  immediate 
Sovereigns.  Important  privileges  were  obtained  in  1_^i_ 

1258,  w hen  the  City  uequired  a fixed  tribunal,  and  a 
jurisdiction  of  considerable  extent.  In  1269  was 
addl'd  the  right  to  make  laws  and  to  execute  them. 

Thus  political  independence  wns  gradually  developed, 
while  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  State  enabled  it 
to  purchase  valuable  immunities  from  the  Empire. 

Already,  in  the  year  1189,  Frederick  I.  exempted  the 
navigation  of  the  Elbe  between  Hamburgh  and  the 
sea  from  tolls  and  impositions.  In  1241  was  formed 
the  alliance  hetween  this  City  and  Lubeck,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  Hanseatic  League,  a bond  of  confederation 
at  one  time  uniting  many  Cities  of  Europe,  and  still 
subsisting  between  Lubeck,  Hamburgh,  and  Bremen. 

Among  all  the  vicissitudes  of  commercial  prosperity 
during  the  middle  Ages,  the  good  fortune  of  Ham- 
burgh appears  never  to  have  received  a check ; a 
circumstance  owing  not  more  to  the  uncommon  ad- 
vantsiges  of  its  situation,  than  to  the  wisdom  of  iU 
commercial  policy,  which  never  deviated  from  the 
simple  system  of  free  trade.  In  the  mean  time  the 
City  had  frequently  to  contend  for  its  political  inde- 
pendence with  the  King  of  Denmark,  as  Count  of 
Holstein,  and  was  obliged  on  almost  every  occasion  to 
purchase  with  large  sums  a short  respite  front  the 
evils  of  war.  At  length  a Convention  was  framed  in 
1768.  and  confirmed  by  the  Emperor  two  years  after- 
wards, in  which  the  House  of  Holstein  resigned  its 
claims,  and  the  independence  of  Hamburgh  was  formally 
acknowledged.  But  the  unhappy  period  of  its  history 
now  approached.  In  1803  the  French,  in  possession 
of  Hanover,  extorted  from  the  City  a loan  of  1,700,000 
marks;  and  these  exactions  were  frequently  repeated, 
until,  in  1810,  Hamburgh  sin  red  the  fate  of  the  North 
of  Germany,  was  deprived  of  its  independence,  and 
annexed  to  the  French  Empire.  An  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  expel  the  invaders  only  served  as  a pretext 
for  the  indulgence  of  further  rapacity.  When  the  City 
was  entered  by  Davoust,  in  1813,  a fine  of  48  millions 
of  livres  was  imposed  on  it,  nil  respect  for  political 
rights  or  private  property  was  set  aside,  and  at  last  the 
Bank  was  robbed.  The  loss  sustained  hy  Hamburgh, 
between  November  1806  and  May  1814,  is  estimated 
at  140  millions  of  Marks  Banco,  about  .£11,200,000 
sterling.  The  peace  of  Paris,  in  1811,  restored  the 
City  to  its  inde|>cndence,  which  was  still  further  con 
firmed  hy  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  Hamburgh 
accept  cl  from  the  restored  Bourbons,  the  sum  of 
500,000  livres  of  Rentes  as  u compensation  for  all  its 
losses. 

J.  Von  Hess,  Hamburgh  Topog,  S tat.  und  Hist, 
bejehretben,  1811;  C.  de  Villers,  Constitution  des  trois 
Mies  Anxeatiques,  Lips.  1614  ; Nugent’s  Tour  through 
Germany ; Riesbeck's  Travels. 


H AMELED ; — Abated,  perhaps  from  A.  S.  hamelan, 
poplitibus  scinis  mutilare ; Skinner;  and  Tyrwhitt,  to 
hamstring,  to  cut  off.  See  Ham.  Minshew  say*,  ham - 
ting  of  dogs  is  q.  hamehaldit rg,  ».  e.  keeping  at  home. 


by  paring  their  feet,  so  as  they  cannot  take  delight  in 
running  abroad. 

And  therefore  hath  die  laid  her  fmilh  to  borow 
Alfmle  s footo  b kamrfni  of  thy  corave 

CAcBMcer,  XJte  Sec«*d  tivvir  Tmtus,  fol.  162. 
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HAMEL-  HAMELLIA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Pen - 
tandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Rubiarete. 
HAMMER.  Generic  character:  corolla  five-cleft;  berry. five-celled, 
- »-v— ,1  ■>  inferior,  many-seeded. 

Five  species,  natives  of  the  West  Indies.  Will- 
denow. 

HAMILTONIA,  in  Botany,  a penus  of  Che  class 
Polygamia.  order  Dicecia.  Generic  character : her- 
maphrodite flower ; calyx  five-cleft ; corolla  none  ; disk 
of  the  nectary  five-toothed  ; stamens  five  ; style  one  ; 
drupe  inferior.  Male  flower,  as  the  female,  no  style. 

One  species,  H.  oUifcra,  native  of  North  America. 

HAMITES,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Fossil  Shells, 
established  by  Parkinson,  in  his  Work  on  Organic 
Remains,  for  a chambered  shell  allied  to  the  Ammo- 
nites. 

Generic  character.  Shell  chambered,  fusiform,  re- 
curved,  or  folded  on  itself;  the  margins  of  the  chamber 
irregular,  waved ; syphon  placed  on  the  outer  edge  of 
the  shell ; mouth  the  outer  edge  produced,  the  sides  sinu- 
ous ; the  peristome  often  thickened  internally.  These 
shells  differ  from  the  Ammonites  by  the  shell  being 
simply  bent,  instead  of  being  regularly  twisted  on 
its  own  axis  ; the  mouth  of  the  shell  exactly  cor- 
responds with  the  mouth  of  the  Ammonites ; and,  like 
them,  their  cast  is  often  furnished  with  a sunken 
band  near  the  mouth,  which  is  doubtless  caused  by  the 
periodical  thickening  of  the  inner  edge  of  the  mouth. 
The  cast  of  these  shells  are  most  generally  found  alone, 
but  when  the  shell  is  also  preserved,  they  exhibit  a most 
beautiful  pearly  surface,  similar  to  the  fragments  mixed 
with  indurated  clay  which  are  usually  called  Fire 
Marble,  a substance  which  owes  the  whole  of  its  bril- 
liancy to  the  fragments  of  these  or  similarly  chambered 
shells. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  Hamatrn  armatus  of 
Sowerby,  Mineral  Conchology , in  which  Work  several 
other  species  are  described. 

HA'MMEH,  v.  "I  D.  haemer ; Ger.  hammer ; Sw. 

Ha'mmer,  n.  I hamar ; a word,  as  the  Etymolo- 

IIx'MMraiNO,  Agists  observe,  common  to  all  the 

Hammer-head,  j Northern  languages  ; and  for  the 

Ha'mmer-man.  J origin  of  which  they  resort  to  the 
Greek  or  Hebrew.  It  may  be  from  the  A.  8.  heem-iatu 
to  come  together;  and,  consequentially,  to  drive  or 
strike  together.  To  hammer  is 

To  strike  or  drive,  to  beat,  to  knock ; met.  to  drive 
or  beat  into  the  head,  to  work  in  the  head  or  brniu  ; to 
work  carefully,  painfully,  ineffectually  at. 

For  ge  bra  men  botrr  y tajt  to  tchouvle  and  to  spade, 

To  carteataf  and  (o  plow.ta/,  and  a fisebving  to  wade. 

To  hamrr  and  to  nadte,  and  to  marehanJisc  al  ao, 
with  awerd  or  hauberk  coy  bauil  to  do. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  99, 
The  foray  Medea  on  the  golden  bridrl 
Gnawing,  and  faat  the  ammreros  also 
With  file  anil  A ammer  prikiog  to  and  fro. 

Chemeer.  The  Kmyhtes  Tele,  *.2511. 

— Tuball 

That  found  out  Ant  the  Art  of  song,  # 

For  as  his  brother’s  ha  mm  rang 
Upon  liis  Bnrelt  up  and  downc 
Thereof  be  toke  the  first  sowne. 

Id.  The  Duchetae,  v,  1164. 

I*  not  my  worde  lyke  a fyrr,  sayeth  the  Lord,  and  lyke  an  Aom- 
mer,  that  bmketh  the  hardc  stone. 

lUf.lt,  Anno  1551.  Jeremy,  ch.  xxiii. 

Tiie  smythe  Contorted  the  moulder,  and  the  iron  smyth  the  ham. 
merman.  Id.  Eta ye,  ch.  Kli. 


Who  tore  the  lion,  at  the  lion  tears  the  kid, 

R.»n  on  emtuUel'd  armies  clad  in  iron, 

And  weaponless  himself. 

Made  arms  ridiculous,  useless  the  forgery 
Or  brazen  shield  and  Spear,  the  hammer'd  cuirass, 
Chalvbean  temper'd  steel,  and  frock  of  mail 
Adamantran  proof. 

Milan.  Samson  Amenities,  1.  132. 

Marry,  there  was  one  thing  hammer’d  in  the  commons  heads,  by 
what  meanes  they  might  revive  againc  the  Tribune's  authorise ; the 
very  grand  bulwark  of  their  freedoms,  and  a tiling  that  now  had 
discontinued  and  lien  dead. 

Holland.  Items,  fol.  1 12. 

But  that  laughter  {as  woman’s  mi  tides,  God  wot,  are  worse  kin- 
dled with  a little)  set  her  a wnrke  and  hammered  in  her  head. 

Id.  It.  fol.  241. 

Then,  how  the  lab'ring  spirits,  to  rock*  by  fetter*  hound. 

With  bellows*  rumbling  groans,  and  hammers  Uiund'riug  sound, 

A fearful  horrid  din  still  in  the  earth  do  keep, 

Their  master  to  awake,  suppos'd  by  them  asleep 

Drayton.  Poly-altnon.  song  4. 

Even  so,  that  which  is  to  judge  of  reasons  in  philosophy,  if  it  meet 
with  any  thing  that  resoundeth,  and  keepeth  an  hammering  within, 
hardly  will  it  be  able  to  understand  that  which  shall  be  delivered 
without  forth.  Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  833. 

Because  it  was  fashioned  like  a little  mallet  or  hammer-head,  it 
was  and  is  at  this  day  called  in  Latino  malleolus 

Id.  P/intr,  book  ivii.  cb.  xxii. 

But  now  preferments  »o  possess'd  my  brain 
That  scarce  I could  produce  a single  strain: 

Indeed,  1 sometimes  hammer'd  out  a line, 

Without  connection,  aa  without  de-ign. 

Gay.  Epistle  1 . To  a Lady. 

What  hail  become  of  me,  if  Virgil  had  taxed  ms  with  mother 
Book  ? 1 had  cptIji*  1y  been  reduced  to  pay  the  pn'dick  in  Aam- 
mrred  money,  for  want  of  milled ; that  is,  io  the  Mm*  old  word* 
which  1 had  used  before 

IJrydtn . A Discourse  on  Eft  eh  Poetry,  vol.  ill.  p.  242. 

A thousand  things  are  Auasmermy  in  this  head  ; 'tis  a fruitful  nod- 
dle, though  I say  it. 

Dry  den.  Sir  Mai  tin  Marr-all , act  i.  K.  1. 

It  is  certain,  that  gold  itself  will  be  sometimes  so  eager,  (as  artist* 
call  it)  that  it  will  at  little  endure  the  h.tmmer  a*  glass  itself. 

Lode.  Human  Understanding,  book  iii.  rfi.  VI. 

The  orator  of  the  hammer  denominates  a cit*s  country-box,  a 
villa  and  a mansion  ; a cittern,  a reservoir ; a horse-pond,  a canal ; 
a ditch,  a trout  si  ream  -,  a grass-plot,  ten  fret  by  twelve,  a paddock. 

Kmxx  Winter  Evenings,  even.  40. 

Wa  found  innumerable  oysters  of  various  kinds;  among  others 
the  hammer-oyster,  and  a Urge  proportion  of  small  pearl-oysters. 

Cook.  Toya ge,  Sec  book  iii.  cb.  i. 

Pejrire  has  given  the  following  account  of  the  orijrin 
of  a Hahmercloth  : **  It  was  requisite  that  the 
Coachman  should  have  a few  implements  in  case  of 
accident*  or  a sudden  and  little  repair  was  wanting  to 
the  Coach ; for  which  purpose  he  carried  a Hammer 
with  a few  pins,  nails,  Ac.  with  him.  and  placed  them 
under  hi*  seat,  made  hollow  to  hold  them,  and  which 
thence  was  called  the  Coach-bar ; and  in  a little  time, 
in  order  to  conceal  this  unsightly  appearance,  a cloth 
was  thrown  over  the  box  and  its  contents,  of  which  a 
Hammer  was  the  chief,  and  thence  took  the  name  of 
the  Hammerdoth.  This  is  my  idea  of  the  etymon  of 
these  two  common  terms.  And  here  again  it  cannot 
but  be  observed,  that  this  little  appendage  is  now  become 
the  most  striking:  and  conspicuous  ornament  of  the 
equipage.*  Curialia  Miscellanea,  304. 

HAMMOCK,  Sp.  hamaca  ; Fr.  ha  mac.  In  Dutch 
hang-mat;  Sw.  heng-matta ; Ger.  hang-matte;  ob- 
viously compounded  of  hang  and  mat,  q.  d.  a mat  hung, 
sc.  for  a bed  or  place  of  rest ; but  hamaca  is  said  to 
be  Indian. 


liAMMEiC. 

HAM- 

MOCK. 
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HAN-  They  i»l*o  rKODff  gml  store  nl  cotton,  tiraoill  wood,  »nil  tho«e 
MOCK.  which  they  c*ll  fatware*.  or  Brssi II  beds,  wherein  in  hc»i  rout*- 

_ Irryea  all  ihe  Sp  inianli  **e  (o  lie  commonly,  and  in  no  other,  neither 
II  AMPUL  «lii»  we  i»ur  **lue»  while  we  were  there 

_ ^ Hakluyt.  I'oyagrs,  Sfc.  vol.  Lit.  (ol.  641.  Sir  Halter  Hairy k. 

It  was  now  dark,  therefore  we  lighted  a candle,  and  I being  the 
oldest  »tander  in  our  new  country  rondueted  them  into  one  of  the 
houses  where  we  did  preaeotlr  hang  up  our  hammocks 

Dumpier.  Voyages,  SfC.  .Inna  168H. 

A sailor,  who  died  on  hoard,  had  his  deaih  concealed  for  same 
days  hr  his  brother,  who  duriai!  that  time  lay  in  the  «ame  hummock 
with  the  corpse,  only  to  receive  the  dead  man'*  provisoes. 

Anon  Voyage  round  Ike  If VrAf,  book  i.  ch.  iii. 

HA'MPER,*)  The  Fr.  tut  nap  ,•  Low  Lot.  Anna - 
II  a'naieh-  J pus,  is  a cup,  or  goblet,  from  the  A.  S. 
hntrp.  also  a cup,  or  goblet,  Hanaprrium,  a large 
vessel,  nr  a place  for  storing  or  packing  cups  or  gob- 
lets, ( rrvondendi * hanapit.)  See  Menage  and  Du 
Cange.  Minsbew  says.  hamper , q.  hamt-panier.  It 
is  now  applied  to 

A kind  of  basket,  adapted  for  package. 

Than  spun  the  Saterdaye  folowynge,  beynge  the  xtiii.  daye  of 
Frbruarii,  the  mayer  anil  aldermen  yodc  vnto  the  kynge,  and  pre- 
sented hyta  with  an  hamper  of  golde. 

Fabyan.  Anno  1432. 

One  good  dates  work*  it  is  for  a man  to  fill  fonre  hampers  made 
of  purpoMe  (or  such  b rouse. 

Holland.  Ptinie,  book  xriii.  ch.  xxxi. 
This  charge  they  laid  to  John  Hales,  clerk  of  the  hanaper,  a good 
and  publick  spirited  man,  and  one  of  those  comnuMkoer*. 

Strype  Memorials.  Edward  FI.  Anno  1549. 
These  writs  (relating  to  the  business  of  the  subject)  and  the 
returns  to  them,  were,  according  to  the  simplicity  of  ancient  times, 
originally  kept  in  a hamper,  in  hnnaprno  ; and  the  other*  (relating 
to  such  matters  wherein  Ihe  f'rown  is  immediately  or  mediately  con- 
cerned) were  prepared  in  a little  sack  or  hag ; and  thence  bath  arisen 
the  distinction  ot  the  hanaper  office  and  petty  bag  office 

Madntone.  Cowmesdariet,  book  iii.  eh.  iv. 

Ha'mper,  v.\  Seems  to  be  of  the  same  origin  with, 
Ha'mper,  n.  j and  to  be  used  as  equivalent  (though 
metaphorically)  to  hamele  or  hamble  ; i.  e.  to  ham- 
tiring,  or  lame  the  hams  ; and  to  be  thus,  generally. 

To  impede,  to  hinder,  to  fetter,  to  shackle,  to  per- 
plex, to  entangle. 

For  I trow  be  can  hamper  the. 

Chancer.  The  Rowan!  of  the  Rote,  ch.  iv.  ful.  14S. 

Bui  at  what  tyioe  the  la  we  of  Moses  wa«  made  and  gtui,  all 
thvnges  were  whullye  replete  with  terrours.  for  to  *nibbe  and  bum- 
per the  hardenease  of  berte  that  reigned  in  the  people. 

Uda/t.  Luke,  ch.  xxix. 

Kiwa.  Sweet  aunt  be  quiet,  'twa*  against  her  will. 

Dltch.  Against  her  will,  food  king?  look  to’t  in  time, 

bheo'le  hamper  thee,  and  dandle  thee  like  a baby. 

Shahspearc.  Henry  VI.  Second  Part,  (ol.  1 24. 
There  was  a dance  of  horses,  in  which  they  kept  exart  time  of 
music.  The  mean*  u«ed  for  bringing  them  to  it.  is  said  to  have  been 
by  tying  and  hampering  their  legs  in  such  a sort,  that  they  could 
lift  them  op,  but  in  a determinate  way. 

Lhyby.  Of  BwUes,  ch.  xxxvii. 

Or  we  shall  find  such  engines  to  assail 
And  hamper  thee,  as  thou  shall  come  of  force. 

Though  thou  art  firmlier  fatin'd  then  a rock. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes,  L 1397, 
The  swarthy  unith  spits  in  his  buckehorne  fist, 

And  bids  hu  men  bring  out  the  tue-foid  twist. 

His  shackles,  shacklockea,  hampers,  gives,  and  chaincs, 

His  linked  bolt*. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  book  i.  song  5. 
These  difficulties  and  perplexities  the  man  of  intrigue*  is  always 
hamper'd  with  ; they  necessarily  arise  from  the  various  flexure*  and 
turnings  of  the  way  that  leads  to  his  ends. 

Sharp.  Sermon  5,  roLi. 


Come,  bailiffs,  ene*  Doll,  {how  I'll  hamper  this  cheat !)  ||  AM  PER. 

Let  the  taw  be  no  longer  delay'd.  

Cunnasgham.  An  Epigram.  HA. A 1 1’- 

HAMPSHIRE,  a County  of  England,  bounded 
on  the  East  by  Surrey  and  Sussex,  on  the  North  by 
Berk  shire,  on  the  West  by  the  Counties  of  Wilts  and 
Dorset,  and  on  the  South  by  the  British  Channel.  Its 
extreme  length  from  North  to  South  is  about  55  miles, 
with  a breadth  of  about  40.  The  area  of  the  County, 
including  the  Isle  op  Wight,  is  about  1640  square 
miles,  or  1.041,920  statute  acres. 

Few  Counties  in  England  are  superior  to  this  either 
in  the  commercial  advantages  of  its  situation,  in  its 
cultivation,  or  picturesque  beauty.  The  surface  is  Surfar*. 
everywhere  diversified  with  gentle  elevations,  rich  val- 
leys and  extensive  woodland*  interspersed  with  coun- 
try-seats and  populous  villages.  Two  ranges  of  chalk 
hills  run  through  the  County  nearly  parallel  to  one 
another;  one  in  a South-Easterly  direction  from  llun- 
gerford  to  Basingstoke  and  Alton,  along  the  Northern 
boundary  ; the  other  through  the  centre  from  Salisbury, 
by  Winchester  and  Peter^ficld.  Between  these  ranges 
the  land  is  in  many  places  high,  assuming  the  charac- 
ter of  downs,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Andover;  the  Soil, 
soil  is  a strong  flinty  loam,  or  hazel -coloured  mould 
on  chalk,  occasionally  veined  with  gravel,  and  more  or 
less  peat  in  the  valleys.  To  the  North  of  the  chalk 
hills,  on  the  borders  of  Berkshire,  the  soil  is  a deep 
clay,  producing  heavy  crops  of  corn,  and  particularly 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  elm.  Light  sand  and 
gravelly  loams  intermixed  with  clay  and  brick  earth  ure 
(bund  in  the  New  Forest,  in  which,  as  also  in  the  Forest 
of  Bere  ami  Wulthum  Chase,  there  occurs  much  peat 
and  turf  moor  on  the  heath  and  low  ground.  Along 
the  Tees  are  alluvial  meadow  lands  nl  uncommon  luxu- 
riance, terminating  towards  the  sea  in  extensive  salt- 
marshes. 

The  only  rivers  which  flow  from  Hampshire  into  Rivera, 
the  basin  of  the  Thames  ure  the  Loddon  and  the 
Auburn ; the  greater  number  run  towards  the  sea 
through  the  Southern  range  of  chalk.  The  principal 
of  these  are  the  Itchm,  w hich  rises  in  the  centre  of  the 
County  near  Alresford,  und  passing  by  Winchester  and 
Southampton,  enters  the  great  estuary  of  the  South- 
ampton water.  The  Tees,  Tense,  or  Test,  united  with 
the  Anton,  hills  into  the  sea  by  the  same  inlet,  after 
watering  Andover,  Stockbridge,  and  Romney.  The 
Avon,  flowing  from  Wiltshire  through  a country  of  un- 
common beauty,  along  the  borders  of  the  New  Forest, 
joins  the  Stour  at  Christchurch,  where  it  empties  itself 
into  the  inlet  culled  Christchurch  Bay.  The  Boldre 
Water  collects  many  rivulets  of  the  New  Forest,  and 
meets  the  sea  at  Lymington.  The  Exc.  a little  to  the 
Westward,  pursues  a parallel  course.  The  advantage* 
presented  by  a great  extent  of  indented  coast,  and 
numerous  streams  flowing  towards  it,  have  not  been 
neglected.  The  Itchin  is  said  to  have  been  made 
navigable  between  Winchester  and  Southampton,  as 
early  as  the  - reign  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The 
Act  for  inuking  the  present  Winchester  Canal  was 
obtained  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The  Basingstoke 
Canal,  commenced  in  1778,  terminates  near  the  village 
of  Westley  in  the  River  Wey,  which  falls  into  the 
Thames.  The  Andover  Canal,  a collateral  brunch  of 
whidt  is  naviguble  to  within  two  miles  of  Salisbury, 
commences  at  the  former  place,  anil  falls  at  Redbridge 
into  tlic  Southampton  Water;  which  is,  properly  speak- 
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H*MP.  jnjr,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  extending  above  10  miles 
between  irregular  and  woody  banka.  Its  breadth  near 
^ Southampton  is  four  miles  and  vessels  of  considerable 
burden  can  navigate  still  higher  up.  To  the  East  of 
this  inlet,  along  the  coast,  is  Poitsea  Island,  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  by  a shallow  creek,  over  which 
a bridge  is  built.  On  this  Island  is  Portsmouth, 
and  off'  its  Southern  point  is  the  famous  road  of  Spit* 
head,  where  ships  of  war  anchor  when  equipped  for 
service. 

Mineral*.  There  are  not  any  minerals  of  importance  in  Hamp- 
shire. Iron  stone  is  found  in  the  South-Western 
quarter,  and  fine  potter’s  clay  occurs  on  Pool  Heath. 
The  fossils  met  with  on  the  shores  of  this  County  are 
published  by  Brander  under  the  title  of  Fouilia  Han- 
tonimsia . 

The  \>*  One  of  the  principal  attractions  of  this  County  lies  in 

Purest.  the  scenery  of  the  New  Forest,  n tract  of  great  import- 
ance for  the  supplies  of  naval  timber  which  it  furnishes, 
and  celebrated  no  less  tor  the  historical  events  connecteo 
with  it,  than  for  the  richness  of  its  landscapes.  The 
New  Forest  was  formerly  bounded  on  the  East  by  the 
Southampton  river,  and  on  the  South  by  the  sea, 
occupying,  within  a circumference  of  90  miles,  the 
whole  extent  of  country  betw  een  the  Southampton  and 
Christchurch  rivers.  Various  disafforestations  have 
reduced  it  to  much  narrower  limits.  Its  boundaries  at 
present  extend  from  God»hill  on  the  North-West,  to 
the  sea  on  the  South-East,  a distance  of  about  20  miles, 
and  from  Hurdley  on  the  East,  to  Ringwood  on  the 
West,  about  15  miles,  so  that  it  contains  within  its 
limits  about  92,365  acres.  Some  portion  of  this  is 
private  property,  and  a small  part  is  held  by  the 
Forest  officers,  so  that,  strictly  speaking,  the  woods 
and  waste  lands  of  the  New  Forest,  belonging  to 
the  Crown,  do  not  exceed  63,845  acres.  Little  ad- 
vantage accrues  to  the  Crown  from  the  commonage 
of  this  Forest  except  the  pasturage  of  deer.  The 
annual  supply  required  from  the  Lord  Warden  is  64 
brace.  The  oak  is  the  chief  timher  of  this  tract,  and 
was  formerly  abundant  enough  to  Ibrm  the  chief  supply 
of  our  Dock-yards.  The  oaks  here  have  h peculiar 
character:  instead  of  growing  to  a considerable  height, 
u.«  they  would  do  in  richer  soils,  they  extend  their 
branches  horizontally,  and  in  irregular  forms,  so  as  to 
form  what  ship-builders  call  knees,  and  are  on  that 
account  more  vuluahle.  But  the  quantity  of  timber 
applicable  to  naval  purposes  has  continually  decreased, 
from  wanton  destruction,  or  neglect  of  making  new 
plantations.  In  1608,  the  trees  fit  for  the  navy  were 
123,927;  these  were  reduced,  in  1783,  to  12,447,  or 
little  more  than  a tenth.  No  less  than  from  three  to 
four  thousand  beech  trees  are  cut  annually,  as  assign- 
ments of  fuel  to  those  who  have  prescriptive  claims  on 
the  Forest.  The  average  annual  supply  of  timber  for 
the  navy  from  the  New  Forest  during  the  late  war  was 
885  loads  of  oak,  and  270  loads  of  beech.  This  was 
floated  down  the  Exe,  or  Southampton  Water,  to 
Portsmouth.  The  sylvan  beauty  of  the  New  Forest  is 
unrivalled.  Its  woods  and  lawns  are  everywhere 
divided  by  large  districts  of  heath,  many  of  which  are 
of  great  extent,  running  several  miles  without  interrup- 
tion. Different  parts,  too,  both  of  the  open  and  woody- 
country,  are  high  enough  to  commnnd  extensive  pros- 
pects. The  most  interesting  parts  of  the  Forest  in  a pic- 
turesque point  of  view  arc  between  the  Beaulieu  river 
and  the  bay  of  Southampton,  where  grand  water 
VOL.  XXIII. 


views  are  continually  mingled  with  richly  wooded  IIAMP- 
scenes.  SlliKK. 

A considerable  portion  of  the  County  is  occupied  s-^v***— ^ 
also  by  the  Forest  of  Alice  Holt  and  IVovlmer , and  the 
Forest  of  Here . This  latter  is  situated  to  the  North-  Bere. 
ward  of  the  Portsdown  hills,  and  includes  about 
16.000  acres.  The  Forest  of  Alice  Holt  and  Wool-  Alice  Holi. 
mcr,  on  the  North-Eastern  border,  is  of  nearty  the  same 
extent,  and  contain'  very  valuable  timber.  During  the 
diy  summer  of  1741,  the  extensive  sheet  of  water  in 
the  Forest,  called  Woolmer  Pond,  having  been  dried 
up,  its  bed  was  carefully  searched,  uud  many  hundreds 
of  Roman  coins  were  found  in  it. 

Tillage,  though  not  conducted  on  a large  scale  in  Culrivaooa. 
Hampshire,  is  nevertheless  managed  with  the  greatest 
skill.  Hop  plantations  are  increasing  on  the  Eastern 
borders  of  the  County.  Irrigation  in  the  low  lands, 
particularly  near  the  Tees,  is  practised  with  more  than 
ordinary  success ; the  water  meadows  of  this  part  of 
the  County  are  thought  to  be  the  most  valuable  lands 
in  the  kingdom.  The  culture  of  saintfoin,  also,  is 
encouraged  by  the  calcareous  nature  of  the  soil,  which 
appears  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  that  valu- 
able grass. 

The  cattte  of  Hampshire  are  of  mixed  races.  The  Stock, 
farmers  pride  themselves  on  the  fine  condition  of  their 
team  horses,  w hich  are  of  a very  excellent  race.  Four 
of  these  strung  horses  are  thought  requisite  to  plough 
the  heavy  soils,  but  on  the  lighter  lands,  and  with 
the  single-wheeled  plough,  two  will  sometimes  perform 
the  work ; they  are  very  seldom  yoked  abreast.  This 
County  has  been  always  famous  for  the  breeding  and 
fattening  of  hogs.  Bacon  is  the  chief  animal  food  of 
the  farmers  and  the  rural  peasantry ; a great  quantity 
is  also  exjHjrted.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Forest,  the 
hogs  arc  fed  with  acorns  and  beech  mast ; and  the 
animals  so  fattened  are  considered  much  superior  to 
others  in  the  quality  of  their  bacon.  They  sometimes 
weigh  as  much  as  890  pounds,  though  the  average 
does  not,  perhaps,  exceed  450  pounds.  The  indige- 
nous homed  sheep  have  been  nearly  supplanted,  of 
late  years,  by  those  of  the  Southdown  breed,  which 
are  found  to  fatten  on  u less  quantity  of  food.  The 
flocks  are  very  large,  and  the  downs  are  mostly  covered 
with  them.  The  whole  number  of  sheep  annually  fed 
iu  the  County  has  been  estimated  at  350,000. 

The  manufactures  of  Hampshire  are  unimportant,  Manukc- 
except  those  which  are  carried  on  in  Portsmouth  lor  turn 
the  supply  of  the  Naval  Arsenal.  Woollen  goods  are 
manufactured  on  a small  scale  in  the  principal  towns, 
and  paper  also  is  made  at  Hornsey  and  Overton.  The 
mills  of  this  latter  place  have  supplied,  ever  since  the 
reign  of  George  I.,  the  whole  of  the  thin  paper  used 
by  the  Bank  of  England  in  the  manufacture  of  their 
notes.  A large  quantity  of  salt  was  formerly  made 
on  the  shores  near  Lyinington  ; but  this  branch  of 
industry  has  been  continually  on  the  decline,  the  ex- 
pense of  fuel  rendering  it  difficult  to  compete  with  the 
salt  works  of  the  Northern  Counties.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  the  quantity  of 
salt  annually  made  at  Lymington  was  5000  tons; 
at  present,  the  crystals  known  us  Epsom  salts,  made 
from  the  biUrrt.  or  recrementitious  brine,  alone  yields 
u profit.  The  large  quantities  of  wood  ashes  found 
here,  on  the  shore  near  the  site  of  the  present  salt 
works,  gives  rise  to  a conjecture,  that  the  natural 
advantages  of  the  place  for  the  manufacture  of  salt 
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it  AMP-  were  not  neglected  by  the  ancient  Britons.  At 
MUKK,  Wes  hill,  not  far  'rum  Andover,  is  held  annually  one 
of  the  greatest  fairs  in  England  for  sheep,  hops, 
ami  cheese.  It  is  the  chief  market  for  the  Furu- 
hum  hops,  and  upwards  of  1 40,000  sheep  have  been 
sold  in  it  in  one  day.  The  fair  commences  the  day 
before  Michaelmas,  ami  generally  lasts  a week. 

Ditmmxi*,  Hampshire  is  divided  into  52  Hundreds  according  to 
Vancouver,  who.  perhaps,  reckons  the  several  liberties 
and  jurisdictions,  the  Hundreds  in  Driver's  survey 
being  only  39.  The  latter  writer,  in  the  same  wav, 
stales  the  number  of  parishes  to  be  253,  while  the 
former  makes  them  356.  There  is  one  city,  Winches- 
ter. 20  market  towns,  and  about  1000  villages.  The 
Town  of  Southampton  is  a County  in  itself,  ami  also 
the  County  Town,  though  the  Sessions  are  held  at 
Winchester.  Besides  the  Members  for  the  County,  two 
are  also  returned  to  Parliament  for  each  of  the  following 
places  ; viz.  Winchester,  Southampton,  Christchurch, 
Portsmouth,  Petersfield,  Stock  bridge,  Lymington. 
Whitchurch,  and  Andover;  making  20  in  all,  besides 
six  relumed  from  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

PbpuUUon.  The  population  of  this  County  amounted  in 


1801 to 226,900, 

1811., . . 245,080, 

ami  in  1821 283,298; 

thus  exhibiting  n very  uniform  rate  of  increase.  From 
the  returns  made  during  the  last  census,  it  uppeured 
that  the  families  employed 

In  agriculture  were  24,303 

In  trade,  manufactures,  Ik c 19.810 


Not  comprised  in  the  former  classes.  . . . 13,829. 

The  chief  places  in  this  County,  not  mentioned 
below,  are  noticed  separately  in  their  alphabetical 
order. 

Bouilira  Beaulieu,  a village  on  a small  stream  of  the  same 
name,  is  remarkable  only  for  the  remains  of  its  Abbey, 
which  stands  in  a beautiful  circular  valley,  laiunded 
by  richly  wooded  hills  on  the  Eastern  hank  of  the 
river.  It  was  founded  by  King  John,  in  1204,  for 
Cistercian  Monks,  in  consequence,  as  the  legend 
runs,  of  a dream,  in  which  he  was  so  severely 
scourged,  that  his  shoulders  tingled  after  his  awaken- 
ing. by  Abbots  of  that  Order,  to  which  he  had  always 
shown  himself  particularly  hostile,  and  which  lie 
hud  recently  treated  with  great  contempt  ami  cruelty. 
(Dugdale,  Mon.  dig  i.  926.  App.  II.)  The  outer 
wall,  comprising  a circumference  of  nearly  a mile  and  a 
quarter,  is  almost  entire.  The  chief  gateway  also  still 
remains.  Besides  these,  the  Abbot  s lodging,  with 
the  Hall,  the  Dormitory,  and  Kitchen,  are  well  pre- 
served. The  Refectory  has  become  the  village  Church, 
for  the  Abbey  Church  itself  has  been  entirely  destroyed. 
Beaulieu  afforded  sanctuary  fo  two  distinguished, 
though  by  no  means  similar  personages  in  English 
History.  Margaret  of  Anjou  and  Perkin  Warbeck. 

P&rtham.  Fareham  is  a sen-port  town  at  the  North-West 
extremity  of  Portsmouth  Harbour,  to  which  it  owes  its 
prosperity.  Small  vessels  arc  built  in  it;  cordage, 
sacking,  and  coarse  pottery  is  manufactured  ; and  there 
is  a considerable  coal  trade.  It  is  frequented  also  as  a 
Bathing  place.  Population,  in  1821,  3325.  Distant 
12  miles  South-East  from  Southampton,  73  South- 
West  from  London. 

LyndWu.  Lyndhursi , nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  New  Forest, 
may  be  considered  the  Capital  of  that  district.  The 


jurisdiction  of  the  Chief  Justice  in  Eyre  was  exercised  HAMP. 
in  it,  and  the  Forest  Courts  are  still  held  there.  The  SHI  HE. 
Kine;’*  House  is  occupied  by  the  Lord  Warden  when- 
ever  he  visits  the  Forest ; it  is  but  a mean  residence,  shirk 
but  the  stables  are  of  great  extent.  A stirrup,  reputed  NEW.’ 
to  be  that  used  by  William  Rufus  when  he  received  his 
death- wound,  is  among  the  wonders  of  the  place  exhi- 
bited to  travellers.  Population,  in  1821,  1015.  Dis- 
tant from  Southampton  9$  miles  West  by  South. 

The  village  gives  his  title  to  the  present  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Copley. 

( khfuttn  is  a small  market  town,  on  the  road  from  Odtham. 
London  to  Winchester,  and  was  once  a Free  Borough. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a Royal  residence;  some 
remains,  now  converted  into  u farm-house,  are  known 
as  Place  (Palace)  Gate.  To  the  West  of  the  ancient 
Church  is  a huge  chalk-pit.  'Hu*  inhabitant*  arc  chiefly 
employed  in  spinning  worsted  and  winding  silk.  It  is 
the  birth-place  of  Lilly  the  Grammarian.  The  remains 
of  Odiham  Castle  stand  about  a mile  North-West  from 
the  town.  Within  its  walls  King  David  Bruce  was 
confined  during  11  years.  Population,  in  1621,  1104. 

Distance  41  miles  South-West  from  London. 

Romsry  is  a large  aud  ancient  market  town,  on  the  Rom^r. 
road  bciw'ccn  Salisbury  and  Southampton,  surrounded 
by  meadows  overflowed  by  the  River  Test.  In  this  town 
Edward  the  Elder  founded  an  Abbey  for  Benedictine 
Nuns,  and  made  his  daughter  Klfreda  the  first  Abbess. 

The  post  was  frequently,  afterward*,  filled  by  Ladies  of 
the  Royal  Blood.  The  Abbey  Church,  a spacious  and 
interesting  building,  is  still  used  for  public  worship  to 
the  two  Parishes  of  Romscy  infra  and  rrlra.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Petty,  the  founder  of  the  Laiisdowne  Family,  is 
buried  within  its  walls.  He  was  a native  of  this 
town,  the  son  of  a clothier  : clothing  having  for- 
merly been  curried  on  in  it  to  a considerable  extent. 
Population,  in  1821,  5217.  Distance  74  miles  West 
from  London,  eight  North  North-West  from  South- 
ampton. 

.Vi  f borne,  is  a pleasant  village  on  the  Western  skirts  Selbonre 
of  Woolmer  Forest.  It  was  a Royal  Manor  in  Saxon 
times.  A Priory  of  Augustins  was  founded  in  it  in 
1232.  The  village  is  best  known  by  the  attractive 
Work  of  one  of  its  former  incumbents,  Gilbert  White, 

The  Natural  lintary  and  Antiquities  of  Sdborne. 
Population,  in  1821,  770. 

TUchfitid  is  a market  town  on  a river  of  the  same  TitchficWi 
name.  The  Church  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  near  the 
town  are  the  ruins  of  Titchfield  House,  the  scat  of  the 
family  of  Wriothesley.  Within  its  walls  Charles  I.  con- 
cealed himself  after  his  escape  from  Hampton  Court. 

Little  is  now  left  but  the  gateway.  Population,  in 
1821,  3227.  Distant  three  miles  West  from  Fareham. 

Warner's  Topographical  Remarks  on  Hampshire, 

2 voU.  1793;  Gilpin,  Remarks  on  Forest  Scenery ; 

Driver’s  Agricultural  Survey  of  Hants,  1794  ; Van- 
couver’s Agricultural  Survey  of  Hants,  1810;  Beau- 
ties of  England  and  Wales. 

HAMPSHIRE,  (New,)  one  of  the  United  State* 
of  North  America,  is  hounded  on  the  West  by  Ver- 
mont. on  the  South  by  Massachusetts,  on  the  East  by 
Maine,  aud  on  the  North,  w here  it  is  most  contracted,  by 
Cuunda.  At  its  South-Eastern  angle  the  Atlantic  washes 
a shore  not  exceeding  18  miles  in  extent.  The  extreme 
length  of  this  Province  from  South  to  North  is  166 
miles,  its  breadth,  decreasing  towards  the  North,  from 
96  to  19.  Its  area,  according  to  Melish,  who  bus 
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HANP-  executed  pood  maps  of  the  States,  is  about  8500  square 
SHIRE,  miles,  or  5,440,000  acres,  100,000  of  which  are  covered 
NRn-  with  water. 

The  South-Eastern  portion  of  New  Hampshire 
. u »cc.  towards  the  sea  is  low  and  sandy,  with  extensive  and- 
valuable  salt-marshes  affording  excellent  pasture  for 
sheep  and  cattle.  About  30  miles  from  the  shore,  the 
land  begins  to  rise,  and  the  Blue  Hills  traverse  the 
country  in  a direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  Atlantic. 
To  the  Westward  of  these  are  numerous  detached 
mountains  scattered  over  an  elevated  plain.  Beyond 
these  again  rise  the  White  Mountains  the  loftie-st  por- 
tion of  the  chain  which  crosses  New  England.  Mount 
Washington,  the  highest  point,  is  6500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  numerous  other  peaks  attain  an 
elevaLion  nearly  equal.  They  are  visible  at  a distance 
of  80  miles  from  the  South  ; it  is  suid  that  they  appeur 
higher  from  the  North,  and  may  he  seen  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chamblee  and  Quebec.  The  number 
of  summits  in  this  cluster  cannot  be  ascertained,  the 
country  around  them  being  a thick  wilderness.  They 
appear  to  be  covered  with  snow  during  nine  or  ten 
months  of  the  year,  and  to  owe  their  brilliant  white- 
ness to  this  cause,  as  during  the  heats  of  summer,  they 
appear  of  a pale  blue  colour. 

Hivm.  Along  the  base  of  this  mountain  chain,  on  the 

Western  side,  runs  the  Connecticut  river,  which  sepa- 
rates this  Province  from  that  of  Vermont.  In  this  part 
of  its  course,  its  annual  increase,  after  the  melting  of  the 
snow,  is  ten  feet,  and  sometimes  it  has  been  known  to 
double  this  elevation.  The  rivers  which  more  pro- 
perly belong  to  New  Hampshire,  are  the  Merrimac, 
Piscataqua,  Saco,  Androscoggin,  Upper  and  Lower 
Atnoiioosuk,  and  some  smaller  streams.  The  Mer- 
rimac is  formed  of  the  waters  of  the  Pemigcwasset  and 
Winipiseogee,  streams  which  issue  from  a mountain 
West  of  the  White  Hills;  after  their  union  the  course 
of  the  river  is  100  miles  to  its  outlet  in  the  ocean  at 
Newbury  Port.  The  Piscataqua  river  issues  from  a 
marsh,  and  runs  in  a South-Eastern  direction  to  the  sea, 
u distance  of  50  miles,  forming  the  boundary  between 
New  Hampshire  and  Maine.  A branch  of  this  river, 
called  the  Swanscal,  has  sufficient  depth  of  water  for 
vessels  of  500  tons.  The  navigation  of  all  these  rivers, 
at  different  distances  from  the  sea.  is  interrupted  by 
frequent  and  rapid  cascades. 

The  lakes  are  numerous.  The  largest,  known  by 
the  name  of  Winipiseogee,  is  24  miles  in  length  from 
3 to  12  in  breadth,  and  contains  many  islands.  It  is 
frozen  over  during  three  months  of  the  year,  when  the 
ice  is  strong  enough  to  bear  teams  and  loaded  sledges ; 
at  other  seasons  it  is  navigable  by  good  sized  vessels. 
Harbour?  The  only  harbour  is  Portsmouth,  two  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Piscalaquu  river,  where  the  largest 
vessels  ride  in  safety  every  season.  It  is  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  heights  which  shelter  it  from  every  wind, 
and,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  is  never 
frozen.  Several  ships  of  war  have  been  built  in  it. 
Canals  have  been  constructed  on  the  Connecticut  and 
Merrimac  rivers,  to  obviate  the  inconveniences  of 
falls  and  rapids,  and  to  extend  the  facility  of  communi- 
cation across  deep  marshes. 

Isles  of  The  Isles  of  Shoals  lie  off  the  mouth  of  the  Piscata- 
shoals.  qua.  From  one  of  these  Islets,  called  Smutty  Nose,  a 
jetty,  of  great  importance  to  navigators  frequenting  this 
coast,  was  begun  in  the  summer  of  1822,  aud  finished 
two  yeans  afterwards.  It  is  784  feet  in  length,  reach- 


ing from  the  abovementioned  rock  to  the  Isle  of  Cedars,  II  AMI*- 
1 1 feet  broad  at  the  surface.  6 feet  above  the  highest 
tide,  and  in  from  four  to  six  fathoms  of  water.  The 
bay  formed  by  this  pier  offers  a secure  port  for  vessels 
bound  to  Portsmouth,  when  hindered  by  Northerly 
winds  or  tides  from  ascending  the  river. 

The  climate  of  New  Hampshire  is  healthy,  though  Climate, 
rather  severe.  The  inhabitants  are  strong  and  robust, 
with  florid  complexions.  Instances  of  remarkable  lon- 
gevity are  more  frequent  uniong  them  than  in  any  other  of 
the  United  States.  Frosts  commence  in  September,  and 
the  snow  is  not  melted  in  the  open  country  until  April. 

During  the  summer  months  the  temperature  varies 
extremely,  sudden  transitions  from  intense  heat  to 
severe  cold  not  unfrcqucntly  taking  place.  The  central 
plains, from  which  the  mountains  rise  immediately, have  a 
general  elevation  of  1 800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  swamp,  or  bog  iron  ore,  which,  previous  to  the  Miami*. 
Revolution,  was  found  in  large  quantities  in  Lumper 
Eel  river,  and  furnished  iron  of  excellent  quality,  is  at 
present  exhausted ; but  iron  mines  have  been  opened 
in  the  district  of  Franconia,  in  the  North-West  port  of 
the  State,  and  more  recently  another  in  Enfield.  Native 
silver  is  said  to  be  found  in  slender  masses  at  West 
mountain.  Ochres  and  potters’  clay  are  abundant. 

Talc  in  large  plates  occurs  in  Walpole ; it  is  used  lor 
the  windows  of  ships.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  D*M- 
mouth  College,  in  the  Lamprey  river,  are  large  beds 
of  fossil  oysters. 

All  the  valleys  of  New  Hampshire  are  remarkably  Soil  nod 
fertile,  and  agriculture  is  the  sole  occupation  of  the  in-  produce, 
habitants.  The  lowlands  between  the  rivers  produce 
from  40  to  50  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre ; the  uplands 
half  that  quantity.  Indian  corn  and  rye  are  generally 
sown  on  the  new  lands.  Flax,  hemp,  and  culinary 
vegetables  are  also  produced  in  abundance.  The  crops 
of  hay  in  the  lowland  meadows  average  about  a ton 
per  acre,  and  two  tons  of  clover.  It  is  along  the  banks 
of  the  Connecticut  that  the  progress  of  agriculture  is 
most  apparent.  The  orchards  in  that  quarter  are  nume- 
rous, and  the  fruit  is  of  the  best  quality.  Horses  arc 
few.  and  much  neglected  in  this  State,  their  place  being 
supplied  in  the  labours  of  the  field  by  oxen  'Hie 
horned  cattle,  which  were  first  introduced  from  Den- 
mark, are  of  a large  and  excellent  breed.  Swine  are 
numerous  in  the  woods,  whence  they  are  driven,  when 
harvest  is  over,  and  fattened  on  Indian  corn. 

The  extensive  woods  of  New  Hampshire  affording  Timber, 
abundance  of  ship-timber  and  resin,  are  favourable  to 
ship-building  as  a branch  of  commerce.  The  manu- 
factures subservient  to  naval  purposes  are  much  culti- 
vated. Sail-cloth  is  made  in  large  quantities,  and  the 
iron- works  at  Exeter  are  adequate  to  supply  the  con- 
sumption of  the  State.  Small  vessels  are  built  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  woods  several  miles  from  the 
river.  They  are  afterwards  drawn  on  strung  sledges, 
when  the  snow  is  deep,  by  100  or  200  oxen,  and  laid 
on  the  ice,  which  melting  in  Spring,  leaves  them 
afloat.  The  white  pines  of  the  mountain  fortMit*  fur- 
nish excellent  masts,  150  feet  in  length. 

The  exports  of  the  Slate  are  lumber,*  ship  timber,  Tr»Je. 
pot  and  pearl  ashes,  flax-seed,  Indian  corn,  beef,  pork, 
dried  and  pickled  fish.  The  value  of  the  average 
exportations  lor  10  years  preceding  1812  was  451,297 


• Lumber,  in  the  American  trade,  include*  atowage-wwd  and 
■mail  limber,  a*  -pars,  hoops.  Ac. 
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dollar;.  A few  vessels  ore  employed  in  the  cod  fisheries, 
blit  this  branch  of  trade,  as  indeed  the  commerce  of  the 
State  generally,  does  not  augment  in  similar  ratio  to 
the  population  and  agricultural  produce.  In  1816,  the 
shipping  engaged  in  foreign  trade  were  24,589  tons ; 
3281  tons  were  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  and 
1920  in  the  fisheries,  exclusive  of  small  vessels  under 
20  tons.  In  1806.  the  sum  total  of  tonnage  employed 
was  22,798.  In  1623,  there  existed  from  50  to  60 
cotton  factories,  and  ubove  33,000  000  yards  were 
manufactured.  The  cotton  cloth  made  iu  the  State  in 
1810  did  not  much  exceed  4,250,000  yards.  The  umount 
of  capital  engaged  in  commerce  and  manufactures  has 
trebled  since  1815,  being  at  present  two  millions  and  a 
half  of  dollars. 

New  Hampshire  is  divided  into  six  Counties;  riz. 

Townchip*.  Chief  Town*. 

Cheshire,  containing  35  Keene. 


Coos 24  Lancaster. 

Grafton 35  Haverhill. 

Hillsborough  ....  42  Amherst. 

f Concord. 

Rockingham 46  -<  Portsmouth. 

( Exeter. 

Strafford  31  Dover. 


In  the  census  of  1620  it  was  found  that  slavery  had 
totally  disappeared  from  the  State.  The  few  slaves  who 
previously  existed  here,  were  owned  by  merchants  in 
Portsmouth,  the  labour  of  the  field  being  always  per- 
formed by  whites. 

The  population  of  this  State  does  not  at  present, 
perhaps,  fall  much  short  of  270,000  souls.  This  being 
one  of  the  States  towards  which  the  tide  of  immigration 
is  most  steadily  directed,  the  increase  of  population  since 
the  Peace  has  been  proportionably  great.  The  popu- 
lation of  New  Hampshire  in  the  year 
1790  was  141,685 

1800  183,858 

1810 214.460 

1820  ....  244,161. 

Portsmouth  is  the  most  important  place,  and  the 
only  port  in  the  State.  It  is  a well  built  town  in  the 
Piscataqua,  with  many  elegant  mansions.  The  harbour 
has  42  feet  of  water.  On  Navy  Island,  opposite  to 
the  town,  and  belonging  to  the  general  Government, 
there  is  a Naval  Arsenal  and  Dock-yard,  on  which 
great  sums  have  been  expended.  The  population  of 
Portsmouth  is  about  6000.  Longitude  70°  42'  West, 
latitude  43°  5;  North. 

Concord,  the  Capital  of  the  State  and  seat  of  Govern- 
ment, is  notone-third  of  the  size  of  the  preceding  town. 
It  occupies,  however,  a favourable  situation  at  the  heud 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Merrimac,  and  is  likely  to 
become  the  emporium  of  a great  inland  trade. 

The  character  of  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  re- 
sembles that  of  the  other  New  England  States.  They 
are  grave,  sober,  and  persevering,  somewhat  phleg- 
matic and  austere.  Marriage  is  so  general,  that  it  is 
hard  to  find  in  the  country  an  unmarried  man  of  thirty 
years  of  age.  Instances  of  intoxication  arc  very  rare, 
cider  being  the  common  drink,  and  spirituous  liquors 
but  little  used. 

The  arts  employed  by  the  Indians  to  take  fish  are 
still  preserved  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  State.  In  the 
river  Piscataqua  lobsters  and  flat  fish  are  taken  chiefly 
in  the  night.  They  are  attracted  to  the  canoe  by  the 


flame  of  a knot  of  the  pilch  pine,  which  exposes  them  HaMP- 
to  the  view  of  the  fishermen,  who  are  expert  in  lati- 
cing  them  with  a spear.  Salmon,  eels,  and  other  fish  . 
arc  taken  in  the  river  by  nets,  and  baskets  of  Indian 
contrivance.  Wolves,  bears,  aud  martens  are  taken  by 
Indian  log-traps.  The  flesh  of  animuls  is  preserved 
during  a considerable  part  of  the  year  by  stuffing  and 
covering  them  with  snow.  In  like  manner,  the  Indian 
method  of  preparing  leather  by  soaking  it  in  the  brains 
and  marrow  of  the  animal,  with  the  various  modes  of 
dressing  Indian  corn,  practised  by  the  natives,  arc 
among  the  usages  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  State. 

In  conformity  with  the  principle  declared  by  the  Bdwcilio* 
American  Constitution,  “ that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
legislators  und  magistrates  to  cherish  the  interests  of 
Literature,*’  80,000  acres  of  land  were  allotted  for  the 
sup]iort  of  Dartmouth  College.  This  Institution  is 
situated  in  a flue  elevated  plain,  about  half  a mile  from 
Connecticut  river.  The  number  of  students  is  uearly 
200;  the  revenues  of  the  establishment  were  3500 
dollars  in  1616;  bu«,  from  donations  and  the  regular 
increase  of  rents,  they  arc  rapidly  augmenting.  There 
are  also  four  endowed  Academies  in  the  Slate,  viz.  at 
Exeter,  New  Ipswich,  Atkinson,  and  Amherst. 

The  legislative  pow  er  of  the  Slate  resides  in  a Senate  Govern 
and  a House  of  Representatives,  which  occasionally  ni«nt. 
unite  to  form  a General  Court,  or  Assembly.  Money 
Bills  originate  with  the  Representatives.  The  Sena- 
tors, 13  in  number,  arc  elected  annually.  The  number 
of  the  Representatives  increases  with  the  population, 
according  to  a determined  scale.  The  executive  power 
is  lodged  with  the  Governor  and  five  Councillors,  all 
annually  chosen  by  the  people.  For  the  administration 
of  justice,  the  State  has  u superior  Court,  with  four 
Judges,  who  make  two  circuits  annually  through  the 
Counties;  and  on  inferior  Court  in  each  County,  with 
the  same  number  of  Judges.  The  police  is  intrusted 
entirely  to  the  Townships,  each  of  which  may  make 
what  regulations  it  pleases  to  secure  its  internal  tran- 
quillity. 'Die  Militia  of  this  Slate  is  about  25,000  men. 

The  coast  of  New  Hampshire  and  the  River  Pisco-  IOwo*?. 
taqua  were  discovered  in  1614  by  Captain  Smith,  and 
the  first  settlements  were  formed  in  1623  under  the 
direction  of  a Company,  associated  by  virtue  of  u grant 
to  one  Mason  of  all  the  lands  lying  between  the  rivers 
Neumreag,  Salem,  and  the  Merrimac,  from  their 
sources  to  the  ocean,  including  all  islands  within  three 
miles  of  the  coast.  Civil  dissensions  frustrated  every 
attempt  to  establish  a system  of  administration ; and 
the  colony,  in  consequence,  renounced  the  right  of 
self-government,  and  placed  itself  under  the  control  of 
Massachu setts.  But  disputes  relating  to  the  property 
of  lands  purchased  from  the  Indians,  brought  about 
the  separation  of  the  Province  ; and  a Royal  Govern- 
ment, established  by  a Commission  of  Charles  II.. 
existed  till  the  Convention  of  1775.  For  many  years 
after  the  first  establishments,  the  Indians  had  carried 
on  an  active  war  with  the  settlers,  who  were  thus 
inured  to  military  life,  and  were  enabled  to  render  im- 
portant services  in  the  struggle  for  independence.  The 
first  form  of  government  adopted  by  the  people,  was 
established  in  the  Provincial  Congress  at  Exeter,  on 
the  5th  of  January,  1776,  w hich  assumed  the  name  and 
authority  of  a House  of  Representatives.  Subse- 
quently* in  1784,  was  adopted  a more  complete  and 
perfect  Constitution,  similar  to  that  of  Massachusetts. 

Bleknapp’s  History  of  Neto  Hampshire , 2 vols. 
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H AMP-  1798;  Morse’s  American  Geography;  Seybert's  Sla- 
S^E'  titties  of  America , 1818;  Warden’s  Survey  of  the 

' ’ United  States,  3 vols.  8vo,  1828. 

Hand.  HANCE,  1 i.  e.  Enhance,  q.  v.  To  raise,  to  ele- 
Ha'ncino.  f vate. 


They  bounce  her  cause  with  false  surquidrie. 

Chnucer.  Complaint  of  the  Black  Anight,  f»L  272. 

Rut  sothly  they  change  her  aJmicauteras,  fur  Ihe  haunting  of  the 
pole,  and  the  distance  of  the  tunne. 

Id.  Of  the  Astrolabie , fol.  269. 


HANCK. 

HAND. 


HAND. 


HAND,  v.  ")  Goth. handtu;  A.&.hand;  D. hand. 

Hand,  n.  hant ; Ger.  hand,  handt ; Sw.  hand; 
Ha'nder,  from  the  A.  S.  hent-an  ; Ger.  hend- 
Ha'ndful,  en ; Sw.  harnta,  capere , to  take; 
Ha'ndls,  v.  Wachter  is  persuaded  to  prefer  this 
Ha'ndle,  n.  ^ Etymology,  quia  manus  in  carport 
Ha'ndlf.ss,  humano  esl  naturale  et  unicum  ca- 
Ha'ndling,  piemli  instrument  uni:  the  verb  (ken- 
Ha  ndy,  den)  he  derives  from  the  Lat.  hend~ 

IIa'ndily,  ere,  (used  only  in  composition.) 
Ha'ndiners.  J which  in  Tooke's  opinion  is  just  the 
reverse  of  the  truth.  See  Diversions  of  Purley,  ii.  299. 
and  352 

**  Hand ; that  limb  by  which  things  are  taken  ; 

“ Handle,  or  hand-del ; a small  part  taken  hold  of.” 
Hand, — -That  which  takes  or  holds, — is  extended  in  its 
application,  to  that  (generally)  which  acts  or  performs, 
guides  or  manages,  any  uct  or  performance,  any  work 
or  workmanship ; and  is  transferred  to  that  which  is 
taken  or  held ; to  the  act,  or  agency,  or  agent,  the 
guide  or  giiider,  manager  or  management,  worker  or 
workmanship ; and  further,  to  the  manner,  or  means, 
or  measure,  the  state  or  condition,  as  compared  with 
the  relation  of  the  hand  to  the  body. 

To  hand,  the  verb, 

To  do  any  thing  with,  or  which  may  be  done  with, 
the  hand  ; to  move  any  thing,  or  perform  any  motion, 
(w.  with  the  hand,)  Applied  met. 

bou  ne  Khali  (hi  hym  Jut  made  me)  of  topic  to  lyjte, 
pe  while  per  y*  in  my  ryght  *nt  *tp»,ngp«  A mjtfe  i 
And  while  y inty  per  wyt  myn  hand  are  vp  dr* we, 

Wher  with  ich  baibe  geandes  mony  on  y ‘’awe. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  25. 


Which  thinges  m instruments  ye  vmd,  at  your  hand*  apart  to 
Kan  dale,  fecte  to  gne. 

Chaucer . The  Testament  of  Lout,  book  iii.  fol.  317. 

With  hasty  handling  of  his  hood . 

Id.  Dreame,  fol.  363. 

And  glene  my  handfuls  of  the  shading  after  their  Aon*. 

Id.  The  Testament  of  Loue , book  i.  fol.  285. 

They  shall  not  regard e theyr  king  and  prynce*,  the  wayet  of  their 
doynges  ft  handlinget  dial  be  in  their  power. 

Bible,  Anno  1551*  Fourth  Booh  of  Esdras,  chu  XT. 
And  thus  thei  left  it  oiut  of  hemde 
For  lacke  of  grace,  and  it  forioke. 

Gutter.  Conf.  Am.  Prologue,  fol.  6. 

I have  fedde  the  h.:ungrie : I haue  restored  the  one  handed  to 
Vdait.  John,  ch.  x. 

And  among  all  these  folke  were  much  hundred  left*  handed  men, 
which  euery  one  could  flyng  stone*  at  an  hear  breadth,  and  not  my  we. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.  Judges,  ch.  xx. 

They  executed  his  fommaundement  out  of  handt,  and  sente  hym 
both  his  ful  number  of  hnsMges,  and  alto  grayn  for  his  army. 

Golding.  Cartar,  book  V. 

Saubananes  there  made  a challenge  to  fyghl  hande  to  Am*,  if 
auye  man  durste  come  fourth  and  proue  his  strength. 

Brmde.  Quintus  Curtins,  book  eii.  fol  184. 

You  $e«,  quod  he«,  our  foe*,  with  furious  force  at  hand, 

And  in  whose  handes  our  handful l heere,  enable  is  to  stand. 

Gascoigne.  Dcuise  of  a Mashe,  8(c. 

Than  Siie  *ayd  to  the  erle,  sir,  ye  ae  yonder  your  cnemyes,  they  be 
but  a handt  full  of  men,  as  to  the  regarde  of  your  companr,  and  air, 
they  c-in  oat  flye  away. 

Lord  Berners.  Froissart.  Crouyete,  ch  399. 

So  muche  the  more  miserable  was  he.  because  he  was  wont  with 
hys  handle  labor,  to  fynde  bothe  hymsclfo  and  also  al  his  poore 
housholde.  Mfaff.  Mark,  ch.  ul. 


“ Madame,"  he  serde,  " vor  Gode’a  loue,  p*  pys  wel  y do,” 

'•  pat  pou  pvs  undent  Lytnes  handiest  Ac  cusl  so  ,rt 

Id.  p.435. 

Kynewolf  tnke  pc  kyngdom  (for  belter  mot  not  falls) 

St  *«  pen  tnke  p«  feaute  of  P«  kynget  allc, 

As  his  ancestres  had  it  befur  hand. 

It.  Untune,  p.  9 

Paul  after  is  prechynge.  pant-era  he  made 
And  wan  whitb  hus  handes.  al  pat  hym  neodyde. 

Piers  Ptouhman.  Vision,  p.  286. 

Rut  to  Israel  he  seilh,  al  dal  I streighle  out  myne  hondis  to  a peple 
tnat  bileuyde  not  hut  agbenseide  me. 

Wielif.  Romaynes,  ch.  X. 

And  agaynMe  Israel  he  sayeth : all  daye  longe  haue  I stretched 
forthe  my  handes  vnto  a people  that  beleueth  not,  but  speaketb 
agauute  me.  Bible,  Anno  1551. 

And  on  a wall  this  king  liis  eyen  cast, 

And  saw  an  hand  armies,  that  wrote  ful  fast. 

For  fere  of  which*  lie  quokr,  and  siked  sore. 

Chaucer.  The  Monhes  Tale,  r.  12009. 

— This*  ladies  weren  nothing  glad 

To  handle  hire  dnthes  wherein  she  was  clad. 

Id.  The  Clarkes  Tale,  r.  8252. 


A merge  tliese  exercises  it  shall  be  conuenyente,  to  lernc  to  han- 
dle sondry  waypTn,  spocyally  the  sword  and  the  bataile  axe. 

Si r Thomas  Etyvt.  The  Govrmour,  book  i.  ch.  xtii. 

He  then  should  well  decypher  himselfe,  and  well  dedare  thereby 
y*  he  would  gladly  catch  bolde  of  some  small  kandelt  to  kepe  hw 
money  fast,  rather  then  help  his  freodes  in  their  necessitic. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  The  Supphcacion  of  Soules,  fol.  330. 

They  left  behinde  them  ceruin  staue*  so  finely  wrought  that  they 
were  tcry  beautiful  to  behold,  considering  how  cunningly  they  were 
nude  with  a handle  aod  a conie  tu  ding  them. 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  Sfc.  vol.  iii.  fot-405.  Francisco  de  Ul/oa. 

You  are  a counsellor,  if  you  ran  command  these  clement*  to 
silence,  and  worke  the  peace  of  the  present,  wee  will  not  hand* 
rope  more,  tie  your  auihorilie, 

Shahspeare.  Tempest,  fol.  I. 

1 "■  ■ Sooth,  when  I was  ynng, 

And  handed  loue,  as  you  do ; l was  wont 
To  load  my  shee  with  knacke*. 

Id.  Winter's  Tale,  fol.  24M. 

■ • Come,  my  mates, 

I hitherto  have  lived  an  ill  example, 

And,  as  your  captain,  led  you  on  to  mischief ; 

But  now  will  truly  labour,  that  good  men 
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HAND. 


May  uy  hereafter  of  me,  to  my  glory, 


(Let  but  ray  power  and  m«m  hand  with  my  will,) 

His  good  endeavour*  did  weigh  down  his  ill. 

Massinger.  The  Renegade,  act  If.  SC.  1. 


What  fal«*  Italian 

(A#  poysonuu*  t iingu 'd,  as  handed)  hath  preuail’d 
On  thy  tou  ready  bearing  ? 

Shakspeare.  Cymbe/me,  fol.  381 

I'failh,  I would  fainr  see  that  Darmoo,  your  cutpurse,  you  taller 
of,  that  delicate  handed  Diuetl. 

ttm  Jtmsun.  Bartholomew  Fayre,  act  iii.  fcC.  5. 

Now,  O thou  sacred  muse,  must  learned  dame, 

Fair*  impe  of  I’hcrbu*,  and  his  aged  bride, 

The  nurse  of  time,  and  euerlaating  fame. 

Tint  warlike  hands  ennoble*!  with  immortal  I name 

Spenser.  Fame  Queene,  book  i.  can.  1 1 . 

Hr  durst  not  for  offending  (rod  dr  his  own*  conscienrc,  (although 
he  had  occasion,  aod  opportunity)  once  lay  hit  hands  on  (tod's  high 
officer  the  king. 

Homilies.  Sera tern  of  Obedience,  part  ii. 
About  him  exercis'd  heroic  games 
Th'  unarmed  youth  of  heav’n,  but  nigh  at  hand 
Celestial!  armourir,  shield*,  helmcs,  and  spe-irrt. 

Hung  high  with  diamond  flaming,  and  with  gold. 

Milton.  Paradise  last,  book  if.  1.  552- 
There's  20  duckats  in  hand,  at  my  return 
I'll  give  you  a 100. 

Beaumont  and  Ftetrher.  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  act  iv. 

Because  the  work  might  in  truth  be  judged  brainish,  if  nothing  but 
amorous  humour  were  handled  therein,  1 hate  interwoven  matters 
histones!  L 

Drayton.  Eng  lands  Heretical  Epistle*.  To  the  Reader. 

AH  vessel*  are  best  handled  by  th«r  anwr  or  raw,  on  what  pari 
aoever  they  stand ; he  that  handle  th  them  otherwise,  handle  th  them 
but  aukwardlj  : so  it  is  with  men's  minds:  there  are  in  every  man's 
opinion  or  affections  certain  an««r  or  ear?,  whereon  a wise  perswader 
should  lay  hii  hold,  to  draw  men  unto  him 

Mede.  On  Texts  of  Scripture.  Discourse  35, 

Pimue  and  u«e  your  swiftest  speed,  that  we  may  take  for  prise 

Toe  shield  of  old  Neleidcs,  which  Fame  lifts  to  the  skies, 

Euen  to  the  handles,  trill  tig  it,  to  b«  of  massie  gold. 

Chapman,  Hamer.  Iliad,  book  v iii.  fol.  108. 

That  my  frayle  eics  these  lines  with  tea  res  do  steepe. 

To  ihinkc  bow  she  through  guyleful  handelmg. 

Though  true  as  touch,  though  daughter  of  a king. 

Though  fair*  a*  ever  living  wight  was  rayre. 

Though  nor  in  word  nor  dc«Je  ill  meriting, 
la  from  her  knight  divorced  in  drsparre. 

Spenser.  Fame  Qucrne,  book  i.  can.  3. 

At  Ariminum,  lliere  were  two  infants  both  of  free  condition 
home  without  eic*  and  nose,  and  another  in  the  IVcdc  coaairey 
handed  esse  and  foote  leave.  Holland.  Linus,  fol  879. 

So  Artegall  at  length  him  fowl  forsake 

His  horses  back*  for  dread  of  being  drown’d, 

And  to  bis  handy  swimming  Him  betake. 

Spenser.  Fame  Queemr,  book  t.  can.  2. 

Tbe  lyre  was  engraved  on  the  arms  of  the  Thebans,  because  Am- 
phion  is  said  to  have  built  their  town  by  hi*  skill  in  handling  that 
instrument. 

lewis.  The  Thcbaid  of  Statius,  book  vii.  (note)  415. 

In  this  teat,  *lis  evident  it  [Hell]  cannot  he  understood  in  that  sig> 
nifk'Mon,  [the  state  of  the  damned  ] For,  that  David  was  not  con- 
demned to  that  place  of  torment,  is  agreed  on  all  hands. 

Sharpe.  Sermon  14.  vol.  v. 

He  ehadl  have  50/.  for  such  discovery  aforesaid  of  the  printer,  or 
the  publisher  of  it  from  the  press,  and  for  the  hander  of  it  to  the 
press  100/.  foe.  Thompson.  Life  of  Marvell. 

■ Y*t  grant  they  were 

The  handen-daum,  can  they  from  thence  infer 
A right  t’ interpret. 

Dryden.  Rrhgio-  Leifi , 

Therefore  it  was  fit  to  proceed  slowly,  that  the  world  might  see 
with  what  moderation  as  well  as  justice  the  matter  was  hnmlletl. 

Burnet,  History  of  the  Reformation,  Anno  1529. 


An  olive's  cloudy  grain  the  handle  made, 

Distinct  w ith  studs  ; and  brazen  was  the  blade.  ' 

Pope,  H outer,  /had,  book  I iii. 

Afterwards,  his  innocency  appearing,  he  was  delivered,  and  escaped 
those  srwre  handlings  that  some  of  the  duke’s  friends  and  retainers 
underwent.  Strypr  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  t h.  iv. 

And  so  much  for  the  explanation  of  my  text,  wherein  I have  been 
of  necessity  *o  large,  that  I have  little  time  left  me  for  the  handling 
of  the  useful  oh-ervaiiultt  that  may  be  drawn  from  it 
Bishop  Hull.  I t'vihs,  sol.  i.  p.  131.  St  Pours  thorn  in  the  Jtrsh 
explained. 

Of  all  their  treatises  on  this  subject  which  the  ancient  age*  fur- 
Dished,  ami  the  succeeding  one*  have  handed  down  to  us,  the  best, 
without  dispute,  is  that  which  Cicero  wrote  concerning  the  Offices  or 
Dirties  of  men.  Pearce.  Sermon  15.  toL  i. 

I,  for  one,  a*  a member  of  this  House,  and  a*  a Bishop  of  this 


realm,  lay  my  hand  upon  my  heart,  and  say  in  the  mo-1  sob-mu 
manner.  That,  in  My  judgment,  we  shall  best  promote  these  great  ends 
by  appointing  his  royal  highiwx*  the  Prim  * of  Wale*  and  heir  appa- 


rent to  the  crown,  regent,  with  full  regal  power. 

Bishop  Watson,  Speech  m the  Regency  Bill,  Jan.  22,  1789. 

A common  smith,  who,  though  ac«  adorned  to  handle  the  hammer, 
has  never  been  uwd  to  make  nails,  if,  upon  some  particular  occasion, 
be  is  obliged  to  attempt  it,  will  scarce,  I am  assured,  be  able  to  make 
three  hundred  nails  in  a day. 

.SmuM.  Wealth  of  Sat  ions,  book  i.  ch.  i. 

A very  learned  and  polite  author,  whose  just  esteem  for  Cicero’s 
writings  ha*  betrayed  him,  perhaps,  into  some  partiality  towards  his 
actions,  acknowledge*  that  •*  the  defence  of  Valimus  gave  a plausible 
handle  for  lOmr  censure  upon  Cicero,” 

Melmoih.  Cicero  to  Ismtulus,  book  ii.  (at  17.  (note  6.) 

It  will  prove,  that  *otne  degree  of  care  and  caution  is  required  in 
the  handling  »uch  an  object ; it  wdi  miow  that  you  ought  not,  in 
reason,  to  trifle  with  w large  a mats  of  the  interest*  and  feelings  of  the 
human  rare,  Burke.  On  Conciliation  with  America. 

A good  man,  who  chance*  to  be  prevent,  i»  often  backward  to 
robukr  him  because  he  is  at  a lo*»  about  the  manner  of  doing  it,  and 
fears  to  expose  a good  cause  by  bis  mrthod  of  handling  it 

Pearre.  Sermon  15.  i«L  iii. 

Hand,  in  Composition. 

He  for  sok  is  wyf  al  out.  and  Astrlld  made  qaenc. 

lie  ne  dradde  nogt  }al  hamdaxe,  as  it  was  ywroe. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  26 

On  men  of  law*  wrong  lokede  and  largeliche  hem  profrtde 

And  for  to  have  of  here  help,  handy-dandy  pave-lr. 

Piers  PfauJtman.  I mom,  p.  67. 

And  Mary  wide,  lo  the  kondmayden  of  the  Lord : be  it  doop  to 
me  aftir  thi  word . H'lchf.  Luke,  ch.  i. 

And  Mary  said:  heboid*  the  hindcmaydrn  of  the  Lord,  be  it 
veto  me  euen  thou  bast  sayde.  Utblr,  Anno  1561. 

All  our  drinker  were  frozen  in  the  vessels,  and  the  fee  through  all 
the  ships  wa*  about  a hand-breadthf  tliicke,  a*  well  atioue  hatches  as 
beneath. 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  &re.  vol.  iii.  Ibl.  226.  J agues  Cartier. 

But  the  ground  underfoot  being  sLipperie,  with  the  snow  on  the 
side  of  the  bill,  theyr  hassdfast  fay  led 

Id.  lb.  vol.  111.  fol.  64.  If.  Frobisher. 

A mayrie  made  handefast  nr  sure  to  a m3  in  the  hawse  of  her 
father,  myght  well  make  a vow*  of  offerynpr  to  the  Lord,  but  she 
myght  not  perfovirnie  it  without  the  consent  of  her  husband*,  beynge 
ones  by*  wyfe  afore  God.  Bale.  Apology,  fol.  151. 

A gentleman,  being  hand  lasted  to  a gentlewoman,  and  sure  to 
her,  a*  he  thought ; afterward*  lost  her,  being  made  faster  to  an  other 
man,  than  eucr  she  was  to  him. 

Wilson.  Arte  of  Rketongue , fol.  144. 

Three  or  four*  complete  harnesses  that  will  abide  ihe  shot  of  a 
handgun  with  10.  or  12.  target*  of  steele,  being  good. 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  SfC.  «ol.  i-  p.  382.  Arthur  Edwards. 

The  handguns  hot  was  innumerable  and  incredible. 

Id L The  base  of  Rhodes,  vol.  n.  foL  78. 

The  towncs  lw  not  only  the  ornament  of  tbe  realms,  hut  alio  the 
scale  of  merchaunts,  the  place  of  handicraft**.. 

Sir  J.  Che  he.  Hurt  of  Sedition,  sig.  F,  1. 
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HAND.  His  death  was  most  Itinderauncr  to  handicraft- men,  (or  he  eucr 
g—  — j filled  their  shoppes  with  store  of  kuackes. 

Bale.  Pageant  of  Popes,  by  StutUey,  fol.  166. 

And  often  it  clunreth  that  a handicraftsman  doth  bo  earnestly  L*c- 
stow  his  vacant  mid  spare  hours  in  learning,  and  through  diligence 
so  profiteth  therein,  that  he  i*  taken  from  his  handy  occupation,  and 
promoted  to  the  company  of  the  learned. 

More.  Utopia,  by  Robinson,  book  ii.  ch.  iv. 

God  ought  not  to  he  belmcd  to  dwell  in  temples  of  man's  hand*- 
worhe.  Of  in  images  made  by  any  craft  of  mao. 

U'iatl.  Actes,  ch.  xvii. 

We  read  also  that  napkins  and  handkerchiefs  were  caryed  from 
Paulo  vnto  them  that  were  sick*  fit  possessed  with  vneleane  spirites, 
and  they  receaued  llieyr  health . 

Frith.  On  the  Sacrament , foL  I&5. 

And  we  hunted  so  litell  for  reward  at  your  hamlet,  that  we  wrought 
with  oiire  hamdrfabomr  day e and  night,  to  get  nor  lyuing  witbal,  be- 
cause we  would  be  a burthen  to  ■one  of  you  all. 

L'datl.  1 Thru-tlomane,  ch.  ii. 

And  yet  I haue  strawe  and  prouander  for  our  asses,  and  breade 
and  wj  nc  for  me  & thy  handemayde. 

Bible,  Ammo  1551.  Judges,  ch.  xia. 

but  when  their  cause  should  be  divided  with  blowcs  fit  hand- 
strokes,  their  fury  was  assuaged N refrigerate. 

Hull.  Henry  VI l . The  fourth  Vert. 

And  ye  whyehe  went  deade  in  syunc  thorowe  the  vncircumcisioD 
of  youre*  fleshc,  bathe  he  quyekened  w*  him  and  hatbe  forgeuen  is  al 
our  Ire*  paces,  At  halhe  put  out  the  h,tnde.u>fytyuge  that  was  again  vie 
va.  Bible,  ,-tnno  1551.  ch.  ii. 

Albert  mi  de  modo  n gnifmndi 
And  Donat  us,  be  dryuen  out  of  *chnle 
Prisians  hed  broken,  now  handy-dandy. 

Shelton.  S pen  he  Parrot. 

And  the  poor*  vulgare  people  cleanc  to  dcuaure  voder  the  colour 
of  goyng  oo  pilgramag*  to  thys  or  that  stocke  of  manor*  handymaking. 

L'datl  Imke.  Preface. 

The  Frenchmen  strongly  withstod  the  fcarrene*  of  Thcnglishmcn 
when  thci  came  to  handytirokei,  so  that  thr  fight  was  very  doubCfeli 
fit  perilous.  HalL  Henry  The  third  Yere. 

He  used  a great  deal  of  exercise,  on  the  score  of  his  health ; he 
played  often  at  handJusU,  even  after  he  was  turned  of  seventy. 

/j/f  of  Hobbt  I,  prefixed  to  hit  ft  or  hi. 

Foe  'tis  a misery  to  see  how  our  forest  trees  are  defac'd,  and 
mangl'd  by  unskilful  woodmen,  and  mischievous  bordurers  who  go 
always  armed  with  short  hand-btUt,  hacking  and  chopping  off  all  that 
comes  in  tlieir  way.  Kvelyn.  On  Forest  Trees,  ch.  xxviii, 

HU  [Augustus]  neece  Julia  had  a little  dwarfish  fellow  not  above 
two  foot  and  a hand-breath  high,  called  Cano  pas,  whome  she  set 
great  store  by  and  made  much  of. 

Holland.  Plinie,  book  vie  ch.  xvi. 

We  saw  him  strutting  in  the  temple,  wnere 

Broaching  hi*  most  hla*phemou>  pride,  he  cry’d, 

This  hand-erected  house  I down  will  tear, 

And  rear  another  where  no  hand  shall  guide, 

Or  help  the  building. 

Beaumont.  Psyche,  can.  13.  at.  66. 
And  can  it  bo,  that  this  most  perfect  creature, 

This  image  of  bis  Maker,  well  squar’d  man. 

Should  leaie  the  handfast,  that  he  had  of  grace, 

To  fall  into  a woman's  easie  arme*. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Homan  Hater,  act  lit. 

Ant.  If  that  sfceplieanl  be  not  in  handfast,  let  him  flye. 

Shahspeare.  Hunter’s  Tale , fol.  'J97. 

He  that  tooke  him  [Sir  James  of  Desaiaud]  was  a smith,  and 
teruant  to  Sir  Cormac,  who  foorthwitli  hand  fasted  him. 

Hohnshed.  Chmic/rs  of  Ireland , Anno  1580, 

The  which  if  the  Seelies  would  moat  holilie  and  handfastlie  pro- 
mise, the  English  would  foorthwith  depart  with  a quiet  aricie. 

M.  History  of  Scotland,  Anno  1 546. 

Many  of  them  went  daine  that  came  to  close  hand-fight,  many 
likewise  of  those  that  ran  away. 

Holland.  I Arias,  fol.  795. 


From  thence  gathering  the  whole  intention  of  the  conceit,  ye  may  HAM), 
as  in  a handful  gripe  al  the  discourse,  which  otherwise  may  happily 
teem  tedious  and  confuted.  v 

Spenser.  F-rplanatiom  of  his  Faerie  Queens. 

If,  aays  he,  thou  had**4  said,  thirty  yearn  for  teo,  lliou  slightest 
ha>e  been  thought  to  have  erred  in  hand-gesture  of  the  account  or 
number;  leaving  the  fingers  open  which  should  have  made  & circle, 
that  is,  which  should  have  met.  far  clos’d.) 

Holiday.  Juvenal.  Satire  10.  It  lust. 

The  Frenchmen  «!ood  manfully  at  their  defence  with  handgunnes 
and  pykes,  hut  the  English*  men  shot  so  wboly  together  that  they 
dravo  the  Frenchmen  nut  of  the  tow  lie. 

Grafton.  Henry  Flit,  The ffleenth  Yere. 

Oh  bow  mauie  trades  and  handicrafts  are  now  in  England,  whereof 
the  common  wealth  hath  no  need  ? 

Holuuhed.  Description  of  England. 

John  Speed  was  born  at  Farrington  in  this  county,  as  his  own 
daughter  hath  informed  me.  He  was  first  brwd  tv  a handicraft, 
and  as  I take  it  to  a taylor. 

Fuller.  Worthies.  Cheshire. 

Having  gathered  to  them  a multitude  of  arlisanes  and  handicrafts- 
men, whom  in  hope  of  «poite  they  had  called  forth,  they  purpose  and 
prepare  to  besiege  the  cittie  also,  which  aforetime  had  been  altogether 
unacquainted  with  the  like  sturres. 

Holland,  /mw,  fol.  146. 

And  the  words  in  Nehem.  [in  atl  the  cities]  seem  to  extend  to  the 
handy ^rafls-men,  for  citicens  commonly  occupy  not  fields,  or  hus- 
bandry, which  ii  rather  proper  unto  the  villages  and  country  people. 

Spclman.  On  Tythes,  fol.  103. 

lac*.  As  faire,  and  as  good  : a kind  of  hand  in  hand  companion, 
had  beetle  something  too  faire,  and  loo  good  for  any  lady  in  Hritaine. 

Shahspeare.  Cymbehne,  fol  372. 

I have  the  knowledge  of  all  the  fowles  of  the  ayre,  the  beauty  of 
the  field  is  mv  handy. worhe,  mine  is  tbe  whole  circuit*  of  the  world, 
and  all  the  plenty  that  i*  in  it. 

Homilies.  Sermon  for  Rogation  Weeke,  part 

And  so  covering  hie  bend,  and  holding  an  handhrrchiefe  before  hi* 
face,  to  horseback  hee  went, 

Holland.  Suetonius.  AVro  Claudius  Cursor,  fol.  205 
Mv  Delia  tialh  tbe  water*  of  mine  eyes, 

The  ready  hand-maids  on  her  grace  ('attend  ; 

That  never  fcill  to  ebb,  but  ever  dries ; 

For  to  their  flow  she  never  grants  an  end. 

Dame/.  Sonnets  to  tJclia,  son.  45 . 

He  [Scipie]  had  also  provision  from  the  several  towns ; corn,  iron, 
canva*  lor  sails,  axes,  beed-hooks,  hand-mills,  and  the  like  imple- 
ments, 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  book  v.  eb.  lit.  sec,  18. 

Bari  Cheese,  that  would  break  tbe  teeth  of  a new  hand-saw, 

I could  endure  like  an  oaslrich,  or  salt  beef, 

That  Cesar  left  in  pickeJ. 

Beaumont  and  hlctcher.  Lotte's  Pilgrimage t act  ii. 

Taa.  If  I fail  you 

Now  I have  found  the  way,  use  marshal  law 
And  cut  my  head  off  with  a handsaw. 

Id.  The  Tamer  Tamed,  act  i*.  a 

And  Homer  very  well  in  his  poem  feigned  that  Tracer  was  an  ex- 
cellent archer,  and  became  famou*  thereby,  but  Ins  brother  Ajax  was 
best  at  dose  fight  and  hand -strokes,  standing  to  it  heavily  armed  at 
all  peeces.  Holland.  Plutarch , fol.  151. 

A ad  when  you  see  the  ballade*  burkle  together  pell  owl  I,  and 
come  to  hand-strokes,  whiles  they  are  busied  and  occupied  one  way, 
fright  them  another  way  with  your  horsemen,  ride  among  their 
ranks  as  the*  fight,  and  lirrake  their  arrsie*. 

Id.  Heins,  fol.  224. 

Though  I am  tame  and  bred  uo  with  my  wrongs 
Which  are  my  foster-brother*,  1 may  leap 
Like  a hand-wolf  into  my  wilderness, 

And  do  an  outrai,’*  : pray  thee  do  not  mock  rae 

flea u taunt  and  Fletcher.  The  Maids  Tragtdj,  act  iv. 

'Ti*  upon  this  foundation  that  physician*  ordain  the  application  of 
pigeons  or  puppies,  or  some  other  tiot  animals,  to  the  wle*  of  tbe 
feet,  or  the  hand-mists,  or  the  stomachs,  or  navils  of  their  patient* 

I rig  by.  OJ  the  Power  of  Sympathy. 
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If  y*  skin  were  parchment,  and  y*  blows  you  pvt  were  ink. 

Year  awn*  kande-wnttng  would  l«U  you  what  I think*. 

Shakspeirre.  Comedy  0 / Errors,  fol.  W. 

Alexander,  who  was  shot  at  on  every  hand,  from  the  t»wre«,  ad- 
ioyninff,  (for  no  man  durst  come  to  kandy*biatrt  with  him  upon  tho 
wall)  leapt  off  the  wall  down  into  the  ea»tl«  yard,  and  setting  hr* 
back  to  a wall  thurr,  Jew  sundry  that  came  to  assault  him  with  his 
own  hand,  Uther.  Annals.  Ann*  Mmndi  36"  H 

Hearke  in  thine  rare : change  place-,  and  handy-dandy.  which  ii 
the  justice,  which  i*  the  theefe  ? Shaksjirare.  Isas,  fal.  3U.J. 

Lxik  here,  here’s  for  him;  handy-dandy,  which  Aan«/ will  yoa 
have?  //rs  Junnm.  Barthdumcw  Fay  re,  act  iu.  sc.  6. 

Gohrias  run oe  into  a dark  and  secret  room,  togelher  with  one  of 
the  usurping  tyrant*  of  Persia,  called  Magi,  whom  he  pursued  hard, 
and  at  kamdj-gnpes  slmglmg.  gray  pl.n*.a..d  wrestling  close  t.igetlier. 

HU /and.  1’ /ularth,  fol.  71. 


Tr»e  courage  of  that  enemie  is  for  ever  conquered,  who  is  forced 
to  confe***  that  he  was  vanquished  not  by  cunning,  nor  by  venture, 
but  in  just  and  lawful  warre  by  inline  strength  and  close  fight  at 
handie-gripes.  Id*  Zac.W,  fol.  1143. 

The  castle  being  situated  in  an  high  place,  and  having  a long 
prospect  into  all  the  parts  about,  gave  them  warning  by  a certain 
sign,  wneo  the  enemie*  did  issue  forth,  **>  as  seldom  they  came  to 
handy-stroke*. 

Spottxwd.  Church  o f Scotland,  book  v.  Anna  1571. 

For  the  French  men  strongly  withstood  the  6ercenes*e  of  the 
English  men,  when  they  came  to  hoodie-strokes,  so  that  the  fight 
wa t>  very  doubtful  and  perilloua. 

Graflim.  Henry  The  third  Yere. 


October  6tb,  wa*  a Spaniard  buried  at  Westminster  in  the  Abbey, 
with  singing  performed  both  by  English  and  Spaniards,  and  a hand- 
bell before  ringing. 

Strypt.  Memorial!.  Queen  iMsry,  Anno  I jj-I. 


Our  age  i*  but  an  hand-breath  in  itself ; but,  compared  to  eternity, 
i*.  is  not  an  hasr’s.breadth.  yea  it  i*  nothing,  it  bear*  no  proportion. 

Bishop  Hull.  Works,  sol.  ii.  Sermon  *30. 

The  enemy  look  here,  and  in  the  town,  as  also  of  ikne  who 
pursued  them  in  the  night  contrary  to  my  older*,  fourscore  prisoners: 
and  had  taken  more,  if  they  had  not  received  a cheuk  upon  their 
first  arrival  in  the  town  by  * handfull  of  men. 

Ludlow,  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  124. 


Chid,  with  all  his  sweetness,  has  as  little  variety  of  number*  and 
sound  a*  he  ; he  is  always  a*  it  were  upon  the  hand-gallop,  and  his 
veruu  runs  upon  carpet  ground. 

Drydrn.  Preface  to  the  . Second  Part  of  Poetical  Miscellanies. 
Hi*  pills  as  thick  as  hand-gmnadues  flew. 

R,  ^common . An  Ettay  on  translated  Yerte. 


At  last  with  hand-granadoei,  we  obliged  them  to  quit  their  work, 
and  to  leave  their  tool*  behind  them,  with  their  provisions  for  three 
or  four  days.  Ludlow.  Mem-ars,  vol.  i.  p.  70. 

The  Spaniards  never  came  from  behind  the  hushes  where  they 
first  planted  themselves;  they  having  not  above  three  or  four  Anmf. 
guns,  the  rest  of  them  being  armed  with  lances.^ 

Horn  pier,  Foyayst,  Arran  1684. 


The  men  of  the  country  are  very  cunning  and  ingenious  in  Awmff- 
eraft  works  ; but  withall  very  idle-  Spectator,  No.  50. 


They  have  seen  several  letters,  all  of  them  of  the  hand-wnlmg  of 
our  royal  father,  to  tba  said  marquis. 

lAtd/ow.  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  297. 

A great  many  merchant*  constantly  residing  in  the  city  besides 
shop-keepers,  and  handy-crafttmen  in  abundance, 

Dampier.  fayages,  Anno  1687. 

O-v  bathe,  and  rob'd  in  while,  ascend  the  towers  ; 

With  all  thy  hand-maid*  lliauk  lh’  immortal  power*. 

Pope,  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  xvli. 

We  find  and  feel  that  colds,  coughs,  rheums,  fevers,  t holies,  palsies, 
and  other  dangerous  and  mortal  diseases,  are  begot  ten  by  the  violence 
of  damp*,  winds,  or  other  contusing  operations  entering  at  the  hutsd- 
wnsts,  pit  of  the  neck,  6cc. 

Boyle,  H'orkt,  vol.  i.  p.  347.  fitters  from  several  Persons. 


Both  parlies  now  were  drawn  so  dose. 

Almost  to  come  to  handy-blow*. 

Batter.  lluhbr.u,  put  i-  can-  2. 
For  now  the  mastiffs,  charging  home 
To  blows  and  hamly-gripet  were  come. 

Id,  Ih.  part  i.  can.  2. 

'Mansi  me,"  says  he,  “if  I won’t  walk  in  the  rain  rather  than 
get  into  their  hand-barrows  again." 

Fielding.  The  Foundling,  ch.  iii. 

By  the  means  of  Ibis  gentleman,  and  of  hU  associates  of  the  same 
description,  one  of  the  moat  insidious  and  dangerous  hand-lulls  that 
*»er  w.is  tern,  had  been  circulated  at  Norwich  against  the  war, drawn 
up  iu  an  bypticritical  tone  of  compassion  for  the  poor. 

Burke.  Ohorrrntwiu  on  the  G induct  of  the  Minority. 
See  Bedlam’s  closelted  and  hand-cuff' d charge 
Surpass'd  in  freniy  by  the  mad  at  large. 

Owyter.  Tinxmiiror. 

Were  they  then  to  be  awed  by  the  super-eminent  authority  and 
aw  full  dignity  of  a handfull  of  country  clowns,  wbo  have  seat*  in 
that  assembly,  tome  of  whom  are  said  not  to  be  able  to  read  or  write  ? 

Bur  If  On  the  Revolution  in  France. 


HAND. 


Neither  of  the  statutes  of  Westminster  had  any  effect  on  the 
decision  iu  Bedtngfteld’s  case  ; nor  wa*  that  of  St.  John  at  all 
influenced  by  the  subsequent  prohibition  of  hund-guns. 

Sir  William  Janet.  H'orkt,  vol.  vii.  p.  489.  The  Legal  Mode  of 
rupp renting  Riots. 

And  amongst  their  articles  of  handicraft  may  be  reckoned  small 
square  fans  of  nut  or  wicker-work,  with  handles  tapering  from  them 
of  the  same,  or  of  wood  ; which  art  neatly  wrought  with  small  cords 
of  hair,  and  fibres  of  five  oocoa-aut  coir  intermix L 

Guok.  Third  Voyage,  hook  iii.  ch.  xii. 

It  wa*  desired  by  the  aldermen,  that  the  testimonials  of  church- 
warden*  and  overseers  should  be  admitted  ; and  that  all  hired  ser- 
vants, and  all  apprentice*  to  handicraftsmen,  should  be  considered  as 
poor.  Johnson.  The  Life  of  Garth. 

Mea  of  science  should  leave  controversy  to  the  little  world  below 
them  ; and  then  we  might  see  Rc*ck  and  Frank*  walking  together 
hand-in-hand,  smiling  onward  to  immortality. 

(r-  l lrmith  The  titixen  of  the  World,  let.  67. 

When  Burnet  preach’d,  part  of  hi*  congregation  hummed  »o  loudlr 
ami  so  long,  that  He  set  down  to  enjoy  it,  and  rubbed  his  fare  with 
his  handkerchief.  Johnson.  Life  of  Spat. 

Yet  considering  its  vast  power  in  morals,  one  cannot  enough  lament 
the  ill  destiny  of  this  divine  art,  (painting,)  which,  from  the  chaste 
hand. maul  of  virtue,  hath  been  debauched,  in  violence  to  her  nature, 
to  a shameless  prostitute  of  vie*,  and  procure**  of  pleasure. 

Hurd.  Works,  vol-  i.  p.  377.  AWr*  on  the  Epistle  to  Augusta*. 

There  an*  water-mills  in  Sky  and  fUasay  ; hut  where  they  are  too 
far  distant,  the  housewife*  giind  their  oat*  with  a qurrn,  or  hand-mill, 
which  consists  of  two  stones,  about  a foot  and  a half  in  diameter;  the 
lower  is  a little  convex,  to  which  the  concavity  of  th«  upper  part  must 
be  fitted.  Johnson.  Journey  to  the  IV* stem  islands. 

A good  model  once  chosen,  will  lead  them  in  tho  journey  of  life  as 
a hand-post  direct*  the  traveller  over  a wide  waste  or  forest. 

AW.  Winter  Evenings,  even.  21. 

But  as  we  had  always  been  able  to  keep  it  under  with  the  hand- 
pumps,  it  gave  us  no  great  urruuieu  till  the  13th,  about  six  in  tli« 
afternoon,  when  we  were  greatly  alarmed  by  a sudden  inundation  that 
deluged  the  whole  apace  between  decks. 

Cool,  h ayngrt,  book  vi.  ch.  i. 
My  muse  with  Lloyd  nlone  contends; 

Why  theta  fall  foul  upon  his  friends? 

Unless  to  show,  like  kamdy-damdy, 

Or  Churchill’s  ghost,  or  Tristram  Shandy. 

Uoyd.  The  Cobbler  of  Crippleyalr’s  letter. 

They  are,  1 think,  the  Kandy-work  of  some  Jew  or  Christian,  and  a 
sorry  imitation  of  the  tenth  commsndmenL 

Jorltn.  H'orkt,  vol.  i.  p.  335.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

A Hand,  by  the  statute  33  Henry  VIII.  5.,  is  four 
inches  in  breadth.  Among  jookeya,  a*  the  measure  of  a 
horse,  it  is  four  fingers  in  breadth,  the  measure  of  the 
fist  when  clenched : but  this,  from  the  variation  of  dif- 
ferent hands,  is  plainly  a very  loose  estimate. 
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HAND.  II.VNDSELL,  r.\  A.S.  hand-trim,  or  sylen,man- 

nKU..  IIa'xdmell,  m.  ) cipalio  ; a putting  over  into  an~ 

II  \N'D-  °^,cr  s A«#id,  or  possession.  lienee  our  handsdl. 
SOME.  Somner.  And  Junius,  that  it  is  a word  of  Saxon  origin, 
- y 1U-  COmpOMd  of  hand  and  sultan,  the  latter  signifying  not 
only  render* but  dare  -t  and  that  hand  tail  is  equivalent 
to  hand-gift.  Aitdsee  Jamieson,  and  Titoko,  ii.  273. 

A sale,  gift,  or  delivery  into  the  hand  of  another;  a 
taking  or  receiving  in  hand ; applied  to  the  first  delivery 
or  rewiving;  to  a first  using;  to  a delivery  or  receiving 
as  a pledge,  or  earnest,  of  something  to  follow. 

Geueo  Glfttoo  with  glad  Hicrc  gnud  alo  to  ansele. 

Piers  Plouhman.  flnon,  p 10G- 

rEnea*  first  the  ru«ti<k<»  sort  ret*  on 

For  happy  kansds  «ake,and  Lalyntrs  l«)tt  the  ground  upjion.  (tlraril’ 
>jue  l.nt\ nos.) 

Phaer.  Firgil.  .Eneutat,  Imuk  *. 

Mob.  I reckon  for  the  best  still  i this  night  then  I shall 
enjoy  her. 

Prrim.  Sou  shnll  h*mdsel  her. 

itr (turnout  nod  Fletcher.  The  Turner  Tamed,  act.  ii« 
For  eard  I halt  oliseruM  this  arte, 

Delay  giues  men  desier : 

Veal  lolhe  to  hurt  mv  haste,  and  least 
The  h.tntrlt  should  relrer, 

I was  i ml  osier  coyc,  nor  he 
To  warnie  him  at  my  tier. 

H'arner.  Alin on's  England,  book  i*.  di.  xlviL 
For  consecrating  after  popes 
They  golden  rites  prefer. 

And,  Anuj/in^  Rome  with  heretics, 

In  faction*  sehismea  did  erre. 

Afo  lb.  book  xii.  eh.  lxxv 

And  Eutropiu*  reporteth,  that  even  unlo  this  time,  when  a new 
F.«nper«ur  came  to  be  received  of  the  Senate,  among  the  cue*  of  good 
handsel/.  and  the  wishes  of  good  luck  that  were  made  onto  him,  one 
was,  Happier  hr  thou  than  Augustus,  am]  better  than  Trajan. 

Sir  Thomas  Norik.  Plutarch,  A wot  to  Ike  Readers. 

Neither  as  yet  is  it  for  rrrtaine  kirownr,  why  be  first  and  above  all 
others  was  counted  a meet  nun  to  take  homell,  or  take  sey  of  this 
new  dignitie  *»d  promotion.  lUbsssd.  Linus,  fol.  188, 

Lemon  in  his  Dictionary , as  cited  in  the  notes  on 
Brand's  Popular  Antiquities , (ii.  572.)  explains  Hand* 
SF.I.L  to  be  the  first  money  received  at  market,  which 
many  superstitious  people  will  spit  on,  either  to  render 
it  tenacious  that  it  mavoremain  with  them  and  not  vanish 
away  like  a Fairy  Gift,  or  else  to  render  it  propitious 
and  lucky,  that  it  may  draw  more  money  lo  it.  Misson, 
who  took  refuge  in  England  after  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantz.  notices  this  custom (whieh  still  exists;) 
his  words  are: — line  espnr  de  p urvoycutc  me  disci t 
C autre  jour,  que  let  Botivhvres  de  Londres,  (the  Butcher- 
women,  as  Ozell  strangely  translates  it ; more  probably 
the  wives  of  the  Butchers  who  served  in  their  husbands’ 
shops,)  U * femme*  qui  appartrut  de  la  volatile  an 
marche,  du  bcurre , de*  anti*,  Nr.,  el  tauten  scries  de * 
etenn  font  un  ra*  particulier  de.  f argent  quits  revoiernt 
de  la  premiere  rente  quits  font.  II*  Ic  baitent  en  It  recr- 
eant. crachmt  drnnus,  el  le  mill,  nt  dan n une  poche.  apart. 

H.VNDSO.MK,  \ I).  ft  and  went ; derier,  menu 

Ha'.vdsomixo,  [prompt  tt*.  dexterous  or  handy , 

Handsomely,  I prompt  or  reudy  with  the  hand  ; 

Ha'ndmmemkss.  J and  thus 

Clever,  skilful ; cleverly  or  skilfully  done  ; and  thus, 
further,  suitable  or  well  adapted,  convenient  or  becom- 
ing; suiting  the  state,  or  condition,  or  rank;  graceful, 
liberal,  noble. 

He  I*  very  de-ynw  to  «?rv®  yor  Grace,  and  acyme*  to  roc  to  he  a 
very  handsome  nuu. 

Lodge.  Illustration*,  vol.  L p.  178.  Gresham  to  the  Duke  o/AVfA- 
— (Irnftmf. 

VOL.  XXIII. 


At  the yr  commit!?,  foravmuclie  a*  they  had  not  so  handsome  horse*, 
be  lokf  the  horse*  fro  the  Marshal*  ami  Humane  honir-eo,  and  from 
such  us  tie  had  raised  vpcm  the  voilcinc,  ami  distributed  them  among 
J*  Germane*.  Golding.  C truer , book  vii.  Col.  220. 

Hut  in  making  them  (Engine*  at  War)  hereunto,  they  hare  chief 
respect  that  they  be  both  ea»y  to  be  earned,  and  handsome  to  be  root  ed 
and  turned  about.  More.  Utopia,  by  Robinson,  book  ii.  cb.  x. 

Phanorinus  the  Philosopher  fas  Grlliu*  1*4  huh  the  talc)  did  hit  a 
yong  man  ouer  the  thumb®*  very  hnndsnmtly,  for  v*<ng  oner  old,  :md 
oner  strauoge  words.  Ht/ton,  Arte  of  RArtoriqsse,  ful. 3. 

There  are  many  townc*  and  villages  also,  but  built  out  of  order, 
and  with  no  han.%  nienesx 

Hakluyt,  logages,  Sfc.  vol.  i p,  24-8.  Richard  Chanceler. 

Haying,  ” Him,  whom  I last  left,  all  repute 
For  Ms  device,  in  A andsommtj  a suit. 

To  judge  o:  Ure,  pink.  pane*.  prioi.  cut,  and  plait, 

Of  all  the  court  to  have  the  Leu  conceit.” 

Dowse.  Salt  re  I. 

But  fir«t  I’ll  tell  you,  by  this  honest  ale, 

In  my  conceit  this  is  a pretty  tale ; 

And  if  some  handsome  players  would  it  lake, 

It  (wire)  a pretty  interlude  would  make. 

Drayton,  The  Moon.  Calf, 

And  hi*  design  there  was  plainly  no  other,  than  to  reduce  the  civil 
atkl  poetiral  theologies  Pf  the  P.igans  into  some  L,nd*vw<  conformity 
and  agreement  with  that  philosophical,  natural,  and  real  theology  of 
theirs,  which  derived  all  the  Gods  from  one  supreme  aod  universal 
Nuroen.  Cuduvrlh.  Intellectual  System,  book  i.  ch.  iv.  foL  498. 

Hut  the  gravity  which  was  usually  found  in  the  Lacedemonian*, 
hinder’d  them  l perhaps)  from  playing  their  game  hand^mel^  against 
so  nimble  a wit. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  H’ortd,  book  iii.  ch.  vfii.  aec.  6. 

W.  met  with  one  ship  more  loaded  with  linneo,  China-silk,  and 
China-d idies.  amonj.-t  which  we  found  aUo  a faulcon  of  gold,  hand - 
Sttmrly  wrought  with  a great  emerald  set  in  the  breast  of  it. 

Sir  Franca  Drake.  The  H’orld  Encompassed,  fol.  61. 

Act  if  there  he  a lady  not  competently  stock’d  that  war,  she  shall 
not  on  the  instant  utterly  despair,  if  she  carrv  a sufficient  pawn  of 
handsomeness.  Carest.  V,clum  Britanmesam. 

'Hie  Romans  were  so  fully  convinced  of  the  power  of  beauty,  that 
the  word  fortis,  strong  or  valiant,  signifies,  likewise,  fairm 

Fate  hex.  Ode  3.  Cupid  benighted,  note. 

We  should  never,  at  least  with  much  earoe*tne*s.  meddle  with 
affairs  more  properly  belonging  to  others,  and  which  we  do  not,  or 
may  not.  hismlnmirly  pretend  to  understand  *o  well  a*  others  • such 
are  affairs  beside  our  profession.  Harrow,  Sermon  21.  vol.  i. 

By  a life  spent  in  abject  servility,  in  courting  a capricious  world,  in 
deceiving  the  credulous,  in  contrivn  g scheme « of  advantage  or  plea- 
sure, and  in  hardening  hi*  conscience.  |)r  has,  at  last,  in  his  fiftieth 
year,  obtained  some  promotion,  aod  accumulated  a handsome  vum  of 
,m,nry*  Kisojt.  Essays,  No.  102. 

No  more  could  Augostin,  when  upon  second  thoughts,  but  m>t  tlm 
wisest,  he  contended  for  the  doctrine  of  persecution,  in  *omc  letter* 
which  llnylc  has  taken  to  pieces  very  handsomely,  in  his  philocophical 
Commentary. 

Jorhn.  Remarks  on  F.crleuaslical  History,  vol.  i.  p.  1 76.  Preface. 

HANG,  1 Golh.  hahan;  A.  S.  hang-an , jw 
H a'nobv,  | dere,  suspendere.  I).  and  G«v  hang.cn ; 

1 1 a'.\oi:r,  VSw.  fiauga.  Junius  derives  front  Goth. 
Ha'noing,  I hauh,  hij^h.  Wilkins,  speaking:  of  tile 
Ha'xuman.  J S4*\eri»l  kinds  of  actions  or  gestures, 
|H»sitions  or  postures  of  mnteriul  substance,  which  do 
refer  to  the  weijrht  beiiiflf  incumltent  upon  something, 
first,  below  it.  second,  above  it,  classes  hanging  in  the 
second  division. 

To  append,  depend,  impend,  or  sus|hmu1;  to  fix  or 
fasten  to,  in  a dependent,  a pendulous  state  or  position  ; 
to  rest,  or  renniin  in  a dependent  state : iti  a pendulous, 
or  hovering:,  or  elevated  state ; us  if  incumbent  upon, 
or  supported  by,  something  above. 

Q 


HAND- 

SOME. 
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Vor  hot  wiue*  St  bor  dogfren  the  king  oftc  uor  lay 
A hangede  men  gullies  vor  wralhtbe  *1  longc  day. 

H.  Gloucester,  p.  -109 
First  wiu  he  drawen  (or  hi*  felonie, 

& as  a J»cfe  £an  ilisen,  on  gaiwrs  hanged  hie. 

R.  Brunne,  p -47. 

A ad  hope  honge^  ay  J»er  on.  to  have  ^xl  treuthe  desen  e^. 

/*ierj  1‘luuktnan  limm,  p.  24 1 . 

An  hafvranle  and  an  herontte.  won  of  Ty borne 

Dauwi-  be  dvker.  will*  a d<>»eit  hariote*. 

14.  Jh  p.  106. 

■ ■ And  Claudius 

Thai  servant  wa-  onln  litis  Appins. 

Wu  detned  lor  to  kange  upon  a tree 

C Kan  err.  \ t'k - Itoetoure*  Tale,  v.  12205 
Tlieir  iie are  hang erf  about  their  eares. 

Gourr.  Cvnf.  Am.  book  i. 

And  the  Sonday  after  Rartelmew  daye.  *i«  one  Cratwell  hangman 
of  London,  and  two  parSone*  more  hanged  at  the  wrestlyug  place  on  the 
hackesyde  of  Clcrkcnwdl  bevyde  laandu. 

Ha//,  Henry  fill.  The  thirtieth  Yere. 

I am  Macke  (O  ye  duughtf  r*  of  Jerusalem)  like  a*  tl»«  tente*  «»f  the 
Cedarencs,  and  m the  h> Jynty*  of  Salomon. 

Bible,  Arum  1551.  Saktmau’t  BaJlettes,  ch.  ». 
Me  thinke  if  then  their  cause  be  rightly  scaode. 

That  they  should  more  delight  to  Follow  dm  names 
Than  byde  at  home  to  come  in  hangman's  thumbes, 

Gastyjiyne.  The  Fruit  el  of  Harre. 

■ — — •n.ou  chafe*  at  me 

For  payring  of  my  nayle 

Amisse.  at  me  thy  frinde,  and  eke 
An'  hanjetry  at  tiiy  tale. 

Ikrant.  Horace,  Epistle  I. 
Show  your  shcepe-biting  face,  and  be  hung' 4 an  houre. 

Shnkspeart.  Measure  fur  Mritturc,  fol.  82. 
Though  be  had  lust  bis  place,  hia  pow'r,  hi*  pain* ; 

Vet  belli  bis  love,  his  Inends,  hia  title  fast ; 

The  whole  frame  of  that  fortune  could  not  fail ; 

A*  that  which  hung  by  more  than  by  one  nail. 

Daniel.  History  of  the  Civil  Han,  book  vii. 
Lr*  Hang  off  thou  cat,  thou  bur ; vile  thing  let  loose. 

Or  I will  shake  th-c  from  me  like  a serpent. 

Skaktpeare.  Midsummer  Sight  $ Dream,  fbl.  155. 
With  that  two  aumptam  were  discharg'd, 

In  which  were  hanging!  brauc, 

Silke  couerings,  curiens,  carpets,  plate, 

And  all  such  turn*  should  Uaue. 

Warner.  Athtons  England,  book  viii.  ch.  xltL 
Being  affrighted  at  the  rumour  of  that  murder.  (Claudius)  alily  crept 
forth  nnd  conveied  hirmclfe  into  a Solar  (Jv&irrwm)  neit adioyning.and 
there  hid  bimvdfe  belweene  the  hanging*  that  hung  before  the  dorc. 

Holland,  Surtumas.  Tiiirruu  ( iaudttu . 

— . ■'  - And  though  hi*  face  be  a*  ill 

A*  theirs,  which  in  old  hangings  whip  Christ,  still 
He  stnve9  to  look  worse,  be  keep*  all  in  awe. 


awe. 

Donne.  Satire  4. 


Then  will  the  whole  tiumbeT  of  them  which  followed  Xerxes  out  of 
A*;a  into  Greece,  in  all  kind*,  rise  to  the  number  of  2317610  thousand 
men.  beside*  hone-boyes  and  other  servants,  hanger*  no.  hr. 

I'ther.  Annul t.  Anno  Mundt  3524. 

The  nvost  part  of  Niciaa*  riche*  was  in  ready  money.  *i»d  thereby  he 
had  many  naver*  and  hanger*  on  him,  whom  be  gave  inonev  unto. 

Sir  Thomas  Worth.  P/uta^rh,  6,1 , 452.  Sic  ml. 

I.ADV.  They  dn  dander  him. 

Out,.  Hang  them,  a pair  of  nailing  hunger* 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Honest  Man i Fortune,  act  iv. 

A WO.  Enter  none  but  the  Indies,  and  thr.r  hang -Ktet  ; welcome 
beauties  end  your  kind  shadowe*. 

lien  Jonmm.  Cynthia's  Rerells,  act  v.  sc  3 

He  *aid  : then  nodding  with  the  fumes  of  wine, 

Dropp’d  his  huge  bead,  and  snoring  lay  supine. 

Ilis  neck  obliquely  o’er  hi*  shoulder*  hung. 

Press'd  with  the  weight  of  deep  that  tame*  the  strong ! 

Four.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  ix. 


So,  m some  well- wrought  hanging* . you  may  see 
How  Hector  leads,  ami  how  tlie  Grecians  flee : 

Here,  the  fiewr  Mars  hi*  courage  so  inspire*,  H 

That  with  bold  hand*  the  Arrive  fleet  he  tires.  v 

Waller  To  a Fr  tend. 

Though  diver*  creditable  witnesses  deposed  that  Gregory  Baedoo, 
who  n as  common  hangman,  had  confessed  and  ow ned  In  base  executed 
the  King,  Vet  the  jury  found  him  (('apt  Wn.  Howlcl)  guilty  of  the 
iudightmcaL  Inullotr.  Memoirs,  sol.  Hi.  p.  74. 

The  went  of  th»  Ouira  langrima,  the  Icterus  minor,  and  the  Jttpu- 
jubj.  Of  whatever  other  name  the  American  hang-nests  may  be  called 
by,  are  of  tbit  kind 

Urrham.  Phyncv Theology,  book  iv.  clu  xiii.  not*  10. 

That  thieve*  are  hanged  in  England,  I thought  m>  reason  why  they 
should  not  he  shot  in  Olahcile;  I c ause,  with  respect  to  the  natives, 
it  would  have  been  an  execution  by  a law  ex  pust  facto. 

Cook.  Toyage,  book  ».  ch.  »:*. 

I’d  hangings  weave  in  fancy’*  loom, 

For  Lady  Norton’*  dressing  room. 

A/ajuw.  Ode  to  Str  Fletcher  So*  loss. 

This  indeed  may  ta  the  height  of  tlie  hangmen's  charity,  who  wait* 
for  your  clothes  ; but  it  could  never  be  St  Paul’*. 

H ‘or  bur  tun.  A Commentary  an  Mr.  Cope's  Essay  on  Man 
But  now  her  wealth  and  finery  fled. 

Her  hangers-on  cut  *li«at  all ; 

Hit  doctor*  found,  when  *be  »»«  dead, 

Her  last  disorder  mortal. 

Goldsmith , MisetUanies,  vol.  ii.  p.  101.  On  Mrs.  Mary  /Haze. 

HANGER,  (a  weapon.)  I),  hanpher.  jtugio  dc  xonH 
pendens  ; hungticrken,  gladiolus  tjui  a femore  suspendi- 
tur.  And  Skinner, 

“ A &hort  sword,  so  called  because  it  is  hanged  to  the 
Ride." 

I hipaed  to  enter  into  some  disco une  of  a hanger,  which  I assure 
you,  both  for  fashion  and  work-mansinp,  waa  most  peremptory-beau ti - 
lull,  and  gentleman-like. 

Hen  Jonson.  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  act  L sc  5. 

Finding  himself  attacked  at  the  same  time  in  the  rear  by  Juwler, 
and  fearing  Ctrsar  might  rceuser,  he  drew  hi*  hanger,  and  wheeled 
about,  ami  by  a lucky  stroke  severed  Jowler’s  bead  from  bis  twdy. 

Smollett,  Roderick  Random , ch.  ilL 

HANK,  Lye  thinks  muy  he  from  the  lslntidic  hank, 
vinculum  ; Skinner,  from  to  hang  ; and  Tooke  (who 
produces  the  examples  of  the  verb  from  Hoper)  that, 

“ to  have  a hank  upon  any  one,  is,  to  have  a hold  upon 
him ; or  to  have  something-  hank,  hunkyd,  hanged,  or 
hung  upon  him.’*  To  hanlch,  in  the  punga  from  the 
mislr,  seems  to  be  the  same  word,  k softened  into  Ich. 
See  Haunch. 

And  a hank  of  thread  as  much  a s is  hankyd  or  hanged 
together. 

He  hankyd  Ml  the  picture  of  his  body  upon  the  cros^to  teache 
them  Ilia  dealbe.  d'haa  Hoper.  Deviarahon  vf  Ckrute,  eh.  V. 

The  saiue  bodye  that  kanhyd  upon  the  croue. 

Id L lb.  cb.  vtii. 

They  shall  roare,  and  huuleht  vp  the  praye,  (lay  bold  of  ) and  no 
man  shall  recuver  it  or  get  it  from  them. 

Bible.  Ansut  1551.  F.tay,  clt.  v. 

UllT  But  bad  I known  this,  had  1 hut  turmixM  it,  you  *-houtd  have 
hunted  three  train*  m«ire.  before  )fl«  h»d  come  to  th’  course,  you 
should  have  humki  o’  th*  bridle.  Sir,  i’  faith. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher . The  Scornful  Lady,  act  v. 

Others  h-v I no  certainty  of  their  holda,  which  were  wont  lu  lie  let 
by  copy  for  live*,  or  otherwise  for  year*;  *n  tbal  their  landlonl* 
mij.t  have  them  upon  the  hank  at  no  time,  nor  in  any  thing,  to  offend 
them.  titrype.  Memorials.  Etitrard  f'l.  Anno  1549. 

I love  a friendship  free  and  frank, 

And  hate  to  Hang  upon  a hank. 

liyrom.  Carries*  Content 

HA'NKER,  ^ Skinner  says,  hank,  in  Lincolti- 

Ha'nrcrixg.  ) shire,  is  used  for  an  inclination,  or 
propensity  of  mind,  from  the  verb  to  hang , tf.  d.  to 
hang  or  hanker  after.  Met. 
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HANK.  To  han g about,  stay,  or  remain,  hanging  or  loitering 
— as  ill  suspense,  to  loiter  or  linger,  as  unwilling'  to  quit ; 
*VEIl"  *°  u^er  °r  ^°r’  40  or  cont'nM*1  *0  *»  slate  of 
_r  ' \ . longing. 

FtesUivs  the  Scripture*,  there  hath  been  *o  full  an  alteration  given 
lo  them  [vritanU  and  magician*]  by  person*  unconcerned  in  all  age*, 
that  thtwe  our  ao  confident  explodrr*  of  them,  in  thi*  prr«cnt  age,  can 
hardly  escape  the  «u*ptrion.  of  having  *nm«  hanArwg  toward* 
Atheism.  GniwrfA.  huetkttml  Syrtem,  ful.  703. 

Are  these  barbarians  of  man-eating  constitutions,  that  they  so 
hankrr  after  this  inhumane  diet,  which  vie  cannot  imagine  without 
horror.  Beut/ey.  Sermon  l.p.  37. 


And  a*  Tor  «nwality,  though  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  a stud  HANK. 

should  retain  the  appetite*  of  the  body,  after  it  is  separated  from  it ; 

yet  hating  wholly  abandon’d  itself  tororpnreal  pleasure*  while  it  was  HANO- 
in  the  body,  it  may.  and  doubtless  will  retain  a vehement  kankmng  VER. 
after  the  reunion  with  it,  which  is  the  only  sensuality,  that  a wpa-  • — ^ - 
rated  soul  is  capable  of.  Scott.  Chrutim*  lift,  part  ili.  ch.  vi. 

We  shall  be  able  to  part  both  with  it  and  them,  without  any  great 
regret  or  neJuclancy.  and  to  live  from  them  for  ever,  without  any  dis- 
quieting longings  nr  hankenngt  after  them.  Id.  Ik.  part  i.  ch.  iii. 

[He  is}  content  to  sit  still,  and  let  his  train  of  thought  glide  in- 
dolently through  his  brain,  without  much  use,  perhaps,  or  pleasure, 
hut  without  httnkrnng  after  any  thing  belter,  and  without  irritation. 

Paley.  Moral  Phtbtophy,  vol.  i.  p.  39.  Homan  Hupptnm. 


HANOVER. 


Boundaries.  HANOVER,  the  Kingdom  of,  is  bounded  on  the 
North'  by  the  German  Ocean,  on  the  East  by  Holstein, 
Mecklenbourg,  and  Prussian  Saxony  ; on  the  South 
by  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
the  Rhine  ; on  the  West  by  the  Netherlands.  It  ex- 
tends over  a surface  of  14720  English  square  miles. 

Sin  face.  From  the  borders  of  the  sea  lo  the  Southern  boun- 
dary of  Hanover,  the  land  rises  gradually,  until  the 
acclivity  terminates  in  the  mountains  of  the  Hart/,  an 
independent  granitic  chain,  the  ramifications  of  which 
arc  for  the  most  purt  comprised  within  this  Kingdom. 
Next  to  the  sea,  and  particularly  in  the  Eastern  part  of 
the  Kingdom,  along  the  Elbe  ami  Weser.  the  soil  is  in 
a great  measure  formed  by  the  depositions  of  these 
great  rivers.  This  part  of  the  country  is  also  exposed 
to  violent  inundations,  the  destructive  effects  of  which 
are  but  imperfectly  prevented  by  dikes.  The  great 
extent  of  the  marshes  likewise  appears  to  indicate  how 
recently  this  portion  of  the  land  has  been  recovered 
from  the  ocean.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Western 
region,  through  which  the  Kms  has  its  course.  The 
soil  in  these  districts  is  generally  unproductive,  but  the 
most  sterile  portions  of  the  Kingdom  are  the  heaths  or 
deserts  of  Lunehurg  anti  of  Verden,  situated  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  and  those  of  Mrppen,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ems.  The  soil  of  these  districts  is 
gravel  or  light  sand,  unfit  for  agriculture,  but  covered 
in  some  places  with  pine  forests,  heath,  and  marshes. 
In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Bremen,  some 
portions  of  this  kind  of  morass  have  been  brought  into 
cultivation,  but  Ages  must  elapse,  and  an  immense 
capital  must  be  expended,  before  similar  improvements 
can  be  made  in  the  great  wastes  of  Lunehurg,  which 
extend  25  leagues  from  East  to  West,  and  between 
Harburg  and  Zell,  nearly  an  equal  distance  from  North 
to  South.  On  the  left  hank  of  the  Vechte,  which  flows 
to  the  West  of  the  Ems,  the  neighbourhood  of  Bcntheim 
presents  to  the  view  on  every  side  a sandy  desert,  diver- 
sified only  by  tracts  of  morass  or  stagnant  pools. 

Geology  Considered  in  its  geological  character,  the  country 
which  we  have  just  described  belongs  to  the  most 
recent,  or  trrtiary  forinution.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  sea 
at  every  tide  carries  to  the  Town  of  Stade,  not  fur  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  fragment*  of  wood,  differing 
from  any  species  growing  at  present  on  the  earth. 
Blumenbuch  regards  them,  with  reuson,  as  fossils  ; they 
are  brown  or  black,  and  almost  always  bituminous. 
These  are  true  lignites,  and  prove  by  their  presence  that 


the  sea  covers  a soil  more  recent  than  the  chalk  which 
occurs  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  In  ascending  from 
the  sea-coast,  the  secondary,  or  limestone  formation 
occurs,  stretching  from  West  to  East,  between  Osna- 
bruck  and  Hanover.  This  rests  on  the  primary  rocks 
of  the  Hartz. 

The  Elbe  forms  the  North-Eastern  boundary  of  the  River*. 
Kingdom,  atul  receives  supplies  from  uliout  eight  small 
rivers,  the  principal  of  which  ore  the  Schwinge  and  Oste, 
both  navigable  a short  way,  anti  capable  of  improvement. 

The  Weser  takes  its  name  at  Minden,  where  the  Werra 
and  Fulda  unite,  and  flows  through  the  Kingdom  ; its 
tributaries  are  numerous,  hut  only  one  of  them,  the 
Aller,  is  important.  The  Ems  is  another  great  river, 
navigable,  however,  only  in  that  part  called  the  Lower 
Ems:  works  arc  carrying  on  at  present  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  remainder.  The  Aa,  the  Hasc,  and  the 
Vecht,  which  are  navigated  by  hoots,  with  many  small 
streams,  flow  into  the  Ems  from  Hanover.  The  only 
lakes  in  this  Kingdom  which  deserve  mention,  are  the  Lake*. 
Stcinhundermeer  and  the  Dumersc-e.  The  latter  is 
well  stocked  with  fish,  and  extends  about  two  leagues  in 
length  and  one  in  breadth. 

The  climate  of  Hanover  is  generally  temperate;  the  Climate, 
people  boast  of  its  salubrity,  but  the  low  swamps  and 
stagnant  marshes  load  the  atmosphere  with  a humidity 
disagreeably  perceptible  to  a stranger,  and  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  Kingdom  the  temperature  is  at  all 
times  extremely  variable.  The  winters  are  severe,  and 
even  in  summer  sudden  chills  are  not  unfrequettL  The 
dews  and  vapours  during  the  summer,  at  sunrise  ami 
sunset,  prove  extremely  hurtful  to  some  constitutions. 

The  prevailing  wind  during  the  winter  months  is  the 
North-West;  in  Spring  an  Easterly  wind  blows  for  a 
short  time,  und  in  summer  the  South-West  wind  begins, 
which  continues  the  greater  part  of  autumn.  Among 
the  peculiar  effects  of  the  climate  of  Hanover  on  the 
human  constitution,  the  early  loss  of  the  teeth  is  the 
most  striking.  The  variableness  and  moisture  of  the 
climate  give  rise  to  many  dangerous  diseases.  If  the 
month  of  July  be  very  warm,  violent  endemics  are  likely 
to  ensue.  The  most  usual  maladies  are  nervous  and 
intermittent  fevers,  consumptions,  paralytic  and  apo- 
plectic disorders. 

The  natural  riches  of  Hanover  consist  in  the  produce  Production* 
of  its  fisheries,  in  the  game  which  abounds  in  the 
wastes  and  forests,  in  its  agriculture  and  pasturages, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  mines  of  the  Hartz. 

<*2 
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ji  \ vt.  Since  the  encouragement* heM  out  by  the  late  King, 

\ Kit.  in  1792.  for  the  promotion  of  the  whale  fisheries,  a 
considerable  nuinber  of  Hanoverians  annually  frequent 

l-w  ir  «-v  tjlc  Orcenlo ikI  Seas  in  adventure*,  of  this  nature.  The 
fishery  on  the  coast  of  the  Kingdom,  also,  is  remarkably 
productive;  that  of  the  rivers  supplies  the  inhabitants 
with  abundance  of  delicious  treut  and  all  the  more 
common  kinds  of  fish,  as  well  as  with  eels  of  extra- 
ordinary magnitude. 

T .ter.  The  forests  supply  timber  fit  for  boat-building,  ami 

for  the  rigging  of  large  vessel*.  Wood  for  f.tel  is  dear, 
hut  this  inconvenience  is  remedied  by  the  working  of 
several  coal-pits.  In  the  pine  woods,  large  groups 
of  trees  are  often  found  dead  without  any  external 
injury.  This  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  ravages  of 
an  insect,  the  xytophnzu*  of  Fuhricius, 

the  destructive  visits  of  which  were  of  late  years 
extended  to  England.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Zell, 
the  old  oaks  are  of  a height  ami  grandeur  hardly 
to  be  surpassed  in  the  woods  of  Holstein.  Some  of 
them  measure  40  feet  in  the  circumference  of  the  trunk 
next  the  ground,  and  25  feet  immediately  below  the 

Uafit*.  branches.  These  woods  are  stocked  with  red  deer,  roe- 
bucks, wild  boars,  hares,  and  rabbits;  but  fortunately 
for  the  interests  of  the  fanner,  the  numlier  of  wild 
animals  has  diminished  considerably  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  The  fens  and  marshes  are  frequented  by 
a great  variety  of  aquatic  birds,  and  ortolans  are  nume- 
rous in  the  vicinity  of  Osnabrnck.  Iii  the  Hart*  the 
wolves  are  formidable  from  their  numbers  and  their 
strength. 

Apiculture.  The  agriculture  of  the  Kingdom,  it  is  allowed,  has 
not  by  any  means  reached  the  perfection  of  which  it  is 
capable.  The  Provinces  of  (iottingen  ami  Hildeshcim 
alone  are  distinguished  by  skilful  cultivation.  The  fat 
lands  also,  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  near  the  sea, 
are  industriously  tilled  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
an  immense  extent  of  mardi  or  of  sandy  waste,  not 
altogether  incapable  of  being  reclaimed.  Those  who 
imagine  that  every  improvement  of  mankind  is  derived 
immediately  from  their  rulers,  reproach  the  Government 
of  Hanover  with  this  neglect  of  the  national  resources; 
but  the  true  cause  of  this  supineness  and  want  of  en- 
terprise may,  perhaps,  be  more  justly  traced  to  an 
imperfect  system  of  tenures,  (nietairie  farms  being  very 
general,)  to  the  national  character,  and  to  the  operation 
of  customary  laws,  which  naturally  cherish  an  attach- 
ment to  old  usages,  and  continually  throw  impediments 
in  the  way  of  improvement.  It  may  be  added,  also, 
that  even  in  the  worst  districts  the  quantity  of  land  in 
cultivation  has  increased  by  more  than  one-third  within 
the  last  twenty  years.  In  Osnabruek  and  Calenberg, 
the  people,  instead  of  attempting  the  cultivation  of  their 
own  soil,  annually  migrate  into  the  Netherlands  to  per- 
form the  labours  of  the  harvest  Nevertheless,  the 
country  produces  sufficient  corn  for  the  inhabitants. 
Flux  is  grown  in  small  patches  for  the  material  of 
domestic  industry’.  The  culture  of  tobacco  is  confined 
to  narrow  limits,  the  whole  yearly  produce  not  exceeding 
at  the  utmost  9000  ztr.  Rape-seed,  for  oil,  is  cultivated 
to  a considerable  extent,  and  supplies  to  Hremen  a chief 
article  of  its  commerce.  Horticulture  has  been  but 
little  attended  to,  and,  wilh  the  exception  of  the  apple, 
the  fruits  of  Hanover  are  inferior  to  those  of  France. 
The  vine  is  cultivated  only  in  gardens,  and  chiefly  for 
the  tables  of  the  rich,  for  it  is  rarely  that  the  grape 
attains  here  a complete  maturity 


The  horned  cattle  of  Hanover  are  of  middling  size,  HAVo- 
but  the  beef,  ns  well  at  mutton,  fed  on  the  mountains.  'Kit 
is  of  an  excellent  flavour.  The  best  races  of  cattle  are  ' 

found  in  Bremen,  Verden,  Hoya,  and  in  the  Hartz.  Su>fk' 
where,  in  some  rich  valleys,  the  dairy-farms  resemble 
those  of  Switzerland.  The  swine  also  are  of  excellent 
quality  near  the  woods,  and  belter  still  in  the  country 
between  the  Kins  and  Weser,  the  original  locality  of 
the  Westphalian  breed.  Hilt  among  the  animals  of 
Hanover,  the  horses  enjoy  the  highest  reputation,  and 
strangers  are  often  surprised  at  the  beauty  and  good 
condition  of  those  which  are  yoked  to  the  waggons  of 
the  poorest  peasantry.  There  are  two  races  of  horses, 
however  ; that  of  Hoya,  light  and  active,  and  the  breed 
of  Lunehurg,  or  Friesland.  numbers  of  which  are 
annually  exported  for  coaches  and  artillery.  It  is  said, 
that  the  attempt  to  improve  the  breed  of  horses  by  the 
mixture  of  Arabian  blood  has  never  succeeded  in  Hano- 
ver. The  wool  of  the  native  sheep  is  of  a very  inferior 
quality,  hut  great  improvement  has  taken  place  of  late 
years, since  the  Government  encouraged  the  introduction 
of  the  Spanish  races : some  proprietors  are  now  able  to 
export  wool  which  can  compete  with  that  of  Spain  and 
England.  Some  districts  of  Hanover  derive  n consider- 
able revenue  from  the  exportation  of  geese ; but  the 
rare  of  lures  is  an  object  of  still  greater  importance. 

The  extensive  heaths  of  Lunehurg  and  Hoya  are  more 
thrill  sufficient  tor  the  support  of  the  Mocks  belong- 
ing  to  the  country,  which  are  estimated  at  75.000, 
and  a considerable  sum  is  derived  from  the  summer 
feeding  of  the  bees  of  the  adjoining  territories  ut 
Brunswick  and  Prussia.  There  are  some  villages  whose 
entire  population  is  employed  during  the  early  months 
of  summer  in  the  care  of  these  industrious  insects 

There  is  but  little  manufacturing  industry  in  this  Manufjce 
Kingdom,  the  peasantry  being  more  disposed  to  wander  l'«rv*. 
into  adjoining  Countries  to  find  agricultural  employment, 
than  to  engage  at  home  in  sedentary  occupations. 

Stein  estimates  at  lti.UUO  the  number  of  individuals 
who  annually  migrate  into  Holland.  There  are  some 
manufactures,  nevertheless,  of  soap,  tobacco,  leather, 
woollen  cloths,  and,  above  all.  of  imn  and  copper. 

The  art  of  making  fine  wire,  and  of  embroidering 
cloth  with  metallic  threads,  is  here  carried  to  perfection. 

The  niinoul  value  of  this  business  in  the  territories  of 
Lunehurg,  Bremen,  Osnabruek,  Hoya,  and  Diepholt, 
is  said  to  be  five  millions  and  a half  of  florins.  Both 
sexes  are  engaged  in  it.  The  linen  cloths  of  Hanover 
are  very  inferior  to  those  of  Prussia  and  Friesland. 

The  trades  of  the  jeweller  and  goldsmith  are  among  the 
few  in  which  Hanover  displuys  superior  workmanship. 

Hanover  srems  destined  by  nature  to  engross  the  £OBHncpi  e 
foreign  commerce  of  Germany.  With  three  great  river*  * * 
flowing  through  it,  some  extent  of  sea-coast,  and  sur- 
rounded by  Countries  rich  in  natural  productions,  it 
appears  as  if  commercial  pursuits  would  be  the  natural 
resources  of  its  inhabitants.  But  several  cause*,  among 
which  the  disposition  of  the  people  is  perhaps  the 
chief  frustrate  those  facilities.  The  want  of  secure 
havens  on  the  Elbe  and  Weser,  may  also  be  enume- 
rated. The  attempt  to  make  a canal  from  Stade  to  the 
Oslo,  and  from  that  to  the  Wumme,  uniting  the  Elbe 
and  Weser,  has  failed,  and  the  improved  navigation  of 
the  Weser  has  not  yet  had  time  to  produce  import- 
ant results.  Steam-boats  at  present  ply  on  the  Elbe, 

Em*,  Weser,  and  Aller.  The  most  important  com- 
mercial place  is  Minden,  where  there  arrive  annuallv 
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H\vi.  about  370  small  vessels  by  the  Wcsor,  by  the  Werra 
MUt.  110,  and  130  by  the  Fulda.  The  roads  in  the  low  and 
sandy  part  of  the  Kingdom  are  unfavourable  to  the 
carriage  of  goods,  yet  the  intercourse  between  Bruns- 
wick, Hamburgh,  and  Bremen,  is  carried  on  over  these 
sands. 

1'ojnUtioa.  The  population  of  Hanover,  in  1822,  was  estimated 
by  Hass  el  at  1,463,700,  or  nearly  100  individuals  to  the 
square  mile.  According  to  the  calculations  of  the 
same  writer,  the  number  of  Jews  amounts  to  6700,  hut 

Rvtigioa,  Stein  makes  them  amount  to  15,000.  The  Reformed 
Religion  is  greatly  predominant.  The  Lutherans  are  es- 
timated at  1,100,000;  the  Calvinists  at  120.00U.  The 
Roman  Catholics  do  not  exceed  230,000,  ami  to  these  may 
he  added  500  Menimnitcs.  The  Protestant  Clergy  are 
subjected  to  the  Consistories  of  Hanover,  Osiinbruck, 
Auricli,  Hildesheim,  Stadc,  and Oltendorf.  The  Roman 
Catholics  arc  under  the  direction  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Osnahruck  and  1 1 ildedieirn.  The  ancient  Chapters  have 
been  restored  in  the  Government  of  Hanover;  and  in 
that  of  Hildeslieim  are  several  monasteries  and  eccle- 
siastical estates,  which  escaped  confiscation  under  the 
domination  of  the  French.  A special  Board,  or  Com- 
mittee, has  been  formed  to  manage  those  revenues,  and 
to  redeem,  as  far  as  possible,  the  domains  which  were 
alienated  under  the  Westphalian  Government.  These 
funds  are  disposed  of  in  the  payment  of  pensions,  the  ex- 
pensesofthe  Chapters,  and  in  the  costly  decorations  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  worship.  This  Committee  has,  since  1 816, 
raised  a loan  on  the  credit  of  those  mortgaged  estates. 
The  proprietors,  who  do  not  wish  to  part  with  their 
possessions,  arc  allowed  to  retain  them  for  a small 
yearly  rent,  which  forms  a revenue  appropriated  to  the 
stip|>ori  of  the  Universities,  the  learned  Societies,  and 
Scientific  Institutions  of  the  Kingdom.  By  a Royal 
edict,  in  September,  1824,  the  article  of  the  German 
Confederation  which  relates  to  Religious  toleration,  was 
expounded  in  such  a manner  as  to  do  away  with  the 
notions  of  a ruling  Church,  a merely  tolerated  creed, 
or  of  any  partiality  whatsoever  to  a particular  sect  of 
Christians. 

Hi*:ory.  Hanover  is  one  of  those  Countries  from  which  the 
Saxons  issued  to  invade  England.  The  Hanoverians 
slid  possess,  in  a high  degree,  the  love  of  inde|)endence 
and  great  personal  courage,  which  distinguished  their 
ancestors.  That  remarkable  people,  of  the  Cimbro- 
Sason  branch,  were  divided  into  many  nations  or  Tribes. 
The  Longobardi  and  Vinnli  occupied  both  banks  of  the 
Elbe  ; the  Chauci  dwelt  at  the  mouth  of  the  Weser } 
the  Pun  jHissessed  the  country  which  at  the  present 
day  comprehends  the  territory  o f Hildesheim  ; and  the 
Chertud,  who  were  afterwards  associated  with  the 
Francs,  were  scattered  round  the  forests  of  the  llartz. 

In  the  Xth  century  the  four  princely  families  of 
Brunswick,  Nordheim,  Billungen,  and  Supliugburg 
divided  among  them  the  patrimonial  dominions  of  Han- 
over. Towards  the  close  of  the  Xlth  century  the  heiress 
of  the  House  of  Billungen  married  Henry  the  Black, 
of  the  powerful  Bavarian  family  of  the  Guelph*,  origi- 
nally from  Este;  ami  in  the  beginning  of  the  Xlllh 
century  the  offspring  of  this  marriage,  Henry  the  Proud, 
espoused  the  heiress  of  the  other  three  Principalities  ; 
so  that  their  son,  Henry  the  Lion,  whose  dominions 
embraced  nearly  all  that  was  afterwards  comprised  in 
the  Electorate,  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
German  Princes.  But  these  possessions  were  again 
divided  among  his  immediate  posterity ; and  his  nephew 


Olho  submitted  to  receive  from  the  Emperor  investiture  h.anc- 
of  a small  portion,  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Brant-  VRlt 
wick.  Successive  partitions  of  the  estate  among  the 
sons  weakened  the  power  of  the  family,  until  at  length, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  XVIIlh  century,  the  law  of  pri- 
mogeniture liegan  to  govern  the  succession.  About 
the  same  time  several  branches  of  the  Brunswick 
family  became  extinct,  and  all  its  possessions  were 
divided  between  the  two  lines  of  Brunswick-Wolfen- 
buttel  and  Brunswick- Luneburg.  This  latter,  the 

younger  branch,  possessed  at  first  but  a small  portion 
of  Luneburg  ; but  to  this  was  added,  in  1617,  Gruben- 
hagen,  in  1634  Calenberg  and  Gottingen,  and  in  1612 
the  remainder  of  Luneburg.  These  possessions  might 
have  been  again  separated  by  descent,  but  for  the  mar- 
riage, in  1698, of  George  Duke  of  Calenherg* Gottingen 
with  Sophia,  heiress  to  the  Duke  of  Luneburg-Gruben- 
hagen.  The  dignity  of  Elector  had  been  granted  by 
the  Emperor  to  the  father  of  this  Prince  in  1692,  and  An  *-Wio- 
he  himself  succeeded  to  the  Crown  of  England  by  the  ra,c‘ 

Act  of  Settlement,  after  the  death  of  (Jueen  Anne ; 
since  which  time  the  British  Sovereigns  have  continued 
to  govern  the  ancient  dominions  of  their  family,  in- 
creased, in  1715,  by  Bremen  and  Yerden,  in  1802  by 
Osnnbruck,  in  1814  and  1815  by  Hildesheim  and  East 
Friesland,  with  some  other  territories.  In  return  for 
these  considerable  acquisitions,  part  of  Luneburg  and 
some  other  scattered  domains  were  given  up  to  Den- 
mark, Prussia,  and  Oldenburg.  The  object  of  the  ex- 
changes  was,  for  the  most  pari,  the  concentration  of 
territorial  possessions.  Hanover  was  the  point  in 
which  Napoleon  first  attempted  to  realize  his  designs 
against  the  North  of  Germany.  As  soon  as  the  war 
of  1SQ3  broke  out,  a French  army,  under  Mortier, 
entered  that  Country.  Resistance  was  vain  ; and  a 
Convention  was  agreed  on.  in  consequence  of  which 
the  Hanoverian  army  was  disbanded.  Heavy  imposi- 
tions succeeded,  but  uo  attempt  was  made  at  dismem- 
berment. In  1806,  however.  Hanover  was  given  to 
Prussia,  in  lieu  of  some  territories  cm  the  Rhine.  In 
the  following  year  it  again  came  into  Napoleon’s  hands, 
who  gave  a portion  of  it  to  the  newly-created  Kingdom 
of  Westphalia.  The  amount  of  public  debt  incurred 
by  those  invasions  between  1803— 1808  was  five  millions 
of  dollars.  In  1810,  the  greater  part  of  Hanover  was 
added  to  the  Westphalian  Kingdom,  and  the  rest  was 
incorporated  with  the  French  Empire,  being  included 
in  the  Departments  of  tht  Hanse  Towns.  In  this  state 
affairs  remained  till  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  which  liberated 
the  Country.  In  November,  IBIS,  the  native  authorities 
resumed  the  duties  of  government. 

Hanover  was,  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  erected  into  Made  a 
a Kingdom,  the  Sovereign  of  which  unites  the  prernga-  Kfiagdcm. 
lives  to  the  titles  of  Royalty.  He  holds  the  fifth  place 
among  the  Princes  of  the  German  confederation,  in  the 
Diet  of  which  the  Kingdom  has  four  votes.  Hanover 
is  the  hereditary  dominion  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
England ; but,  except  the  accidental  union  of  the  two 
Crowns  in  the  same  Prince,  there  exists  no  political 
connection  between  the  two  Countries.  British  subjects 
in  llunovcr,  and  Hanoverians  in  England,  are  aliens, 
without  any  especial  right  of  citizenship.  This  total 
distinction  of  the  two  States  in  political  relations  was 
always  admitted  by  the  Courts  of  Europe ; and  the 
neutrality  of  the  one  was  constantly  respected  during  a 
war  with  the  other  Power,  until  Napoleon  thought  fit 
to  violate  this  received  principle  of  European  Stale  law. 
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HA  NO-  and  turned  against  Hanover  hi*  hostility  to  Great 
Milt.  Britain.  The  Crown  of  Hanover  is  hereditary  in  the 
‘ House  of  Brunswick -Luneburg.  according  to  the  max- 

ims of  descent  established  by  custom  in  tliut  family,  and 
which  respect  the  right  of  primogeniture,  but  reject  the 
female  line.  By  the  same  law  the  heir  is  of  full  age 
at  18.  In  case  of  a failure  of  male  issue,  the  succes- 
sion of  some  of  the  Province*  devolves  by  regular 
descent  on  the  other  branch  of  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick ; and  as  the  various  territories  which  composed 
the  Electoral  estates,  and  were  held  by  different  titles, 
have  lieen  united  into  a whole  by  the  erection  of  the 
Kingdom,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  House  of 
Brunswick  would,  in  such  a case,  succeed  to  the  whole 
dominion.  The  Kingdom  of  Hanover  is  governed  by 
a Prince  of  the  Royal  Family,  (at  present  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,)  who,  in  matters  of  great  importance,  re- 
ceives the  orders  of  the  King,  assisted  by  a Council  of 
Hanoverians  resident  at  the  Court. 

< The  Government  of  Hanover  is  partly  of  a feudal 

h0*-  and  partly  of  a representative  nature.  The  Countries 
composing  the  Kingdom  are  as  follows:  the  Duchy  of 
Bremen  with  the  territory  of  lladeln,  the  Principality 
of  Luneburg,  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Laueuburg,  the 
Duchy  of  Vcrden,  the  Principalities  of  Calenbcrg  and 
Hildesheim,  the  Countie*  of  Hoya  ami  Diepholz.  To 
the  South-West  of  this  last  lie  the  Principality  of  Osna- 
hruck,  the  Countie*  of  Lingen  and  Bentheiro,  the 
Circles  of  Mcppc  and  Kmsbiihr ; and  further  to  the 
North  lies  the  Province  ol‘  East  Friesland.  On  the 
South,  and  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  Kingdom 
by  the  territories  of  Brunswick,  lie  the  Principalities  of 
Gottingen  and  Grubenhagen,  with  some  Circle*  of 
Eichsleld;  to  the  East  again  lies  a portion  of  the 
County  of  Hohnstcin.  All  these  various  territories, 
and  in  some  eases  even  minute  portions  of  them,  have 
separate  Constitutions  ami  tribunals  ; private  rights  and 
hereditary  privileges  everywhere  interfere  to  prevent 
the  uniform  organization  of  the  Kingdom.  Different 
systems  of  taxation  and  different  forms  of  administra- 
tion existed  till  lately  in  the  Provinces.  The  abolition 
of  these  discordant  usages  while  Hanover  was  incor- 
porated with  the  French  Empire  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Westphalia,  was  of  short  duration.  The  ancient  Con- 
stitutions were  restored  immediately  on  the  retreat  of 
die  French  in  1813.  But  when  the  hereditary  domi- 
nions of  Brunswick- Luneburg  were  combined  into  a 
whole  as  a Kingdom,  an  uttempl  was  made  not  to 
alwilish  but  silently  to  supersede  the  separate  Consti- 
tution* of  the  Province*,  by  a general  representation 
by  deputies  from  the  several  Estates,  amounting  in  all 
to  85,  who  assembled  for  the  first  time  in  Hanover  in 
December,  1814.  This  Assembly  was  chiefly  engaged, 
during  the  years  1814, 1815,  ami  1816,  in  devising  means 
of  introducing  uniformity  into  the  various  departments. 
Its  labours  however,  were  only  preliminary  to  the  new 
Constitution  promulgated  in  December,  1819. 

By  this  Constitution  the  Provincial  Estates  are  still 
allowed  to  remain,  but  their  powers  are  confuted  to  the 
, arrangement  of  mere  local  interests.  Instead  of  a 
National  Assembly,  however,  composed  of  feudal  lords 
and  the  proprietors  of  prescriptive  rights,  divided  into 
a great  number  of  Estates,  the  Assembly  of  18 19  ad- 
mitted representatives  of  towns  and  property  without 
feudid  claims  ; and  was  divider!  into  two  Chambers,  in 
the  first  of  which  sit  the  Mediatised  Princes  of  A re  to- 
be  rg,  Loot -Cusware m,  and  Bentheim,  the  Prelates  and 


Nobility;  in  the  second  the  deputies  of  the  Town*.  Con-  H.ANCf- 
sistories,  and  of  the  University.  The  Members  of  these  ' 

Ch amber*  must  be  25  year*  of  age,  and  proles*  the 
Christian  Religion.  The  qualification  in  property  is  for 
the  nobility  of  the  first  class  a yearly  income  of  6000 
dollar*  ; for  the  knights  600  ; and  half  that  sum  for  the 
remainder.  The  two  Chambers  have  equal  right*.  The 
introduction  of  u uniform  mode  of  taxation  has  been 
the  favourite  object  of  the  Hanoverian  Chambers  ; and 
some  progress  has  been  made  towards  the  attainment 
of  that  object  by  the  purchase  and  abolition  of  immu- 
nities. Analogous  change*  have  been  made  in  the  photon 
general  administration.  Previous  to  1 1*22,  the  King-  ,nto  1 
nom  was  divided  into  M Provinces,  m.  Cnlenherg, 
Gottingen,  Grubenhagen,  Luneburg,  Hoya,  Bremen, 
Osnahruck,  Hildesheim,  East  Friesland,  Bentheim. 
and  Hohnstein.  But  these  Provinces  I wing  too  un- 
equal in  extent  for  a uniform  system  of  administration, 
a new  division  of  the  Kingdom  into  seven  Govern- 
ment* was  made  in  that  year.  These  are  1.  the  Govern-  tad  Ce- 
ment of  Hanover,  composed  of  the  Principality  of  veramcois. 
Calenbcrg,  the  Counties  of  Hoya  and  Dicpholz;  2.  of 
Hildesheim,  comprising  the  Principality  of  that  name, 
those  of  Gottingen  and  Grubculiagen,  and  the  County 
of  Hohnstein  ; 3.  of  Lunehurg;  4.  of  Static,  which 
comprehends  the  Duchies  of  Bremen  and  Vcrden,  and 
the  Country  of  lladeln;  5.  of  Osnahruck,  comprising 
the  Counties  of  Lingen  anti  Beiitheini,  with  the  Circles 
of  Meppen  and  Kmshuhren ; 6.  the  Government  of 
Aurich,  or  East  Friesland;  and  7.  that  of  Klausthal, 
the  jurisdiction  of  which  extends  over  the  Hurt/.  This 
i*  a small  jurisdiction,  and  has  been  erected,  or  rather 
permitted  to  exist,  in  favour  of  the  privileges  enjoyed 
for  centuries  by  the  miners.  Previous  to  this  division 
the  Ministers  had  each  a Province  for  the  object  of  his 
care,  instead  of  a particular  department  of  affairs,  as  is 
now  the  case. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  still  shared  with  the  Court*  ©f 
Royal  Court*  by  the  feudal  jurisdictions  possessed  by 
the  towns,  by  ecclesiastical  and  lay  proprietor*.  The 
remedy  of  this  evil  is  postponed,  it  is  said,  till  such  time 
as  a complete  code  can  be  pruinulgcd.  At  Zell  is  a High 
Court  of  Appeal,  which  determines  in  the  last  instance. 

The  llunoveriaii  army,  in  time  of  peace,  is  composed  Military, 
of  12,000  men;  and  the  Lrtndwthr , or  militia,  of 
18,000.  A law,  passed  in  1817,  obliges  every  indivi- 
dual who  has  reached  the  age  of  19,  without  distinction 
of  rank,  to  serve  with  this  corps.  The  only  person* 
excepted  are  the  infirm,  the  clergy.  Professor*  in  the 
Public  school*,  officers  of  government,  those  who  have 
already  served  six  years,  and  only  son*  whose  brothers 
have  fallen  in  buttle.  Student*  in  the  University  have 
alone  the  right  to  find  substitutes.  The  Landtcehr  is 
exercised  in  squadron*  every  Sunday,  except  during 
harvest-time,  and  is  annually  reviewed  in  regiments  and 
brigades. 

The  revenues  of  Hanover  amounted,  in  1821,  ac-  Fioanr-*. 
cording  to  Httssd,  to  the  sum  of  11,700,C(K)  florin*, 
and  the  public  expenses  to  4,665,000.  Half  of  the 
revenue  is  derived  from  the  public  domain*,  the  remain- 
der from  taxes.  The  public  debt  amounts  to  30,000,000 
of  florins,  the  interest  of  which  amounts  to  1,200,000. 

Thu*  it  appear*  that  the  surplus  revenue  is  barely  suffi- 
cient to  provide  for  the  extinction  of  the  debt,  and  the 
occasional  demand*  of  national  undertaking*.  The 
discontented  jwirl  of  the  population  asserts  that  the 
King  annually  draws  to  England  a considerable  amount 
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HA  NO-  of  net  revenue;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a 
VER.  little  mure  publicity  given  to  the  public  accounts  would 
- totally  disprove  this  opinion. 

TOWNS.  Hanover,  the  Capital  of  the  Kingdom,  in  the  Pro- 
vince  of  Calenberg,  is  situated  in  a wide  sandy  plain 
City  of  on  the  Lcine,  where  that  river,  receiving  the  Ihme, 
Hanover,  first  becomes  navigable.  It  is  divided  by  the  river  into 
the  Old  and  the  New  Town.  The  houses  are  mostly 
built  of  brick,  but  those  of  modern  construction  arc 
regular  and  handsome.  The  Old  Town  u'as  a petty 
fortress  in  1130,  and  first  received  in  1172  the  rights 
and  title  of  a city.  The  New  Town  contains  about  350 
houses ; and  the  Fauxbourgs,  in  which  the  village  of 
Linden  is  included,  at  least  450.  The  population  of 
this  Capital  is  about  25,000.  The  walls  of  the  town  are 
now  converted  into  promenades.  The  neighbourhood 
of  Hanover  is  remarkable  for  its  rich  meadows,  arti- 
ficial landscapes,  and  for  the  charming  promenade  of 
Linden.  From  a distance  the  city  appears  like  a garden 
adorned  with  edifices  and  towers,  their  roofs  glittering 
with  copper.  The  lengthened  course  of  the  Leine, 
which  winds  exceedingly  through  the  level  plain,  adds 
to  the  delusion ; hut  a nearer  approach  shows  the 
streets  and  houses  agreeably  shaded  with  limes  and 
poplars,  and  a stranger  is  astonished  at  the  activity 
which  reigns  in  the  streets  and  public  places,  and  with 
tile  elegance  of  some  of  the  edifices,  which  are  strikingly 
contrasted  with  the  gothic  architecture  of  some  of  the 
ancient  mansions.  The  most  distinguished  buildings 
are  the  ancient  Castle,  the  vice-regal  Palace,  the 
Arsenal,  and  the  Theatre.  The  monument  erected  to 
Leibnitz  on  tlxe  Parade,  iu  1787,  is  worthy  of  his  repu- 
tation, There  are  no  legs  than  ten  bridges  across  the 


rivers.  The  Scientific  Cabinets  and  Institutions  of  this  HANO- 
city  reflect  credit  on  the  liberality  of  the  Government.  VER. 
The  Museums  of  Natural  History  and  of  Antiquities  are 
excellent.  The  establishments  which’  have  instruction  TOWNS 
lor  their  object  merit  equal  praise.  The  School  for  the 
instruction  of  teachers  is  admirably  conducted.  In  the 
Lyceum  the  useful  Arts  are  taught  conjointly  with  Lite- 
rature. The  Academy  caller!  the  Georgianum,  for  the 
education  of  the  young  nobility,  is  organized  on  a mili- 
tary system  ; hut  the  instruction  given  is  calculated  to 
prepare  the  youth  lor  a Civil  as  well  as  military  career. 

The  Royal  Library,  containing  about  24,000  volumes, 
is  open  to  the  Public.  The  commerce  and  manufactures 
of  this  city  arc  only  sufficient  to  supply  the  internal 
demand.  Some  sugar  refineries,  breweries,  and  manu- 
factories of  earthenware,  subsist  on  a small  scale. 
Embroidered  cloths  are  also  made  here,  which  enjoy  a 
high  reputation  throughout  Germany. 

The  Royal  Chateaux  of  Herrnhausen  and  Montbril- 
lant,  with  the  Gardens  of  Walinodcn  in  the  environs  of 
the  town,  are  much  vaunted  by  the  citizens.  The  plea- 
sure grounds  of  Montbrillant  are  laid  out  in  the  English 
taste.  The  Botanical  gardens  of  Herrnhausen  are  de- 
servedly celebrated,  as  well  as  its  Cabinet  of  antiquities 
and  collection  of  pictures.  Still  more  famous  is  the 
great  jet  d'tau,  which  rises  to  the  same  height  as  that 
of  St.  Cloud,  (120  feel,)  but  with  a body  of  water  far 
more  voluminous. 

11.  D.  Sonne,  E rdb rsch rri bun™  dee  Konigr.  Hanover , 

1817;  II  asset,  in  Gaspari’s  Erdhesch.  1822;  Hen  rich. 

Ape  re  a SttUulique.  iCHanurre,  1801  ; Mangourit,  Voy- 
age en  Ilanoore,  Paris,  1803  ; Hodgskin,  TraveU  in  the 
North  of  Germany,  2 vols.  1820. 


. HANSE  TOWNS.  In  the  middle  of  the  XIHth 
century  the  coasts  of  Europe  were  infested  with  pirates, 
who  not  only*  interrupted  communication  by  sea,  but 
even  curried  their  audacity  so  fur  as  to  uttuck  and 
plunder  maritime  places.  Land  journeys  were  at  the 
same  time  as  insecure  us  those  by  sea.  The  trade  of 
the  North  of  Germany  flourished  even  during  this  reign 
of  violence ; although  it  became  exposed  to  various 
accidents  when  the  merchants  were  no  longer  permitted 
to  travel  with  armed  attendants,  the  convoy  offered  by 
Government  having  degenerated  into  a mere  tax  with- 
out yielding  any  protection.  Hamburgh  and  Lubeck, 
which,  with  Bremen,  hud  at  nn  early  period  lieeome 
considerable  from  their  commerce,  had  at  the  same 
time  a powerful  enemy  in  Waldemar,  King  of  Denmark, 
to  whom  they  made  a resolute  resistance.  This  circum- 
stance, together  with  the  necessity  of  securing  the  Elbe 
from  the  pirates,  who  were  every  day  growing  more  formi- 
dable, and  the  insecurity  of  the  mads,  occasioned  a Con- 
vention, in  1239,  between  Hamburgh,  Hadeln,  and  Dit- 
marsh.at  that  time  independent  towns;  and  a League, 
in  1241,  between  Hamburgh  and  Lubeck,  by  which  the 
associated  towns  hound  themselves  to  mutual  assistance 
and  protection  against  all  aggressions,  particularly 
against  those  of  the  nobility  or  feudal  lords.  This 
alliance  was  joined,  in  1247,  by  Brunswick,  which  served 
ns  a depot  to  both  the  last-mentioned  towns  ; for  while 
Italy  was  in  possession  of  the  trade  with  the  Levant, 


the  great  road  over  Germany  passing  throng!)  Bruns- 
wick was  the  route  by  which  Hamburgh  received  Indian 
goods.  Brunswick,  of  course,  was  associated  in  inte- 
rest with  the  trading  towns,  and  a great  many  other 
places  soon  followed  the  example.  Some  authors, 
however,  ascribe  the  first  formation  of  the  League  to 
Bremen,  in  1 161,  to  protect  the  trade  carried  on  by 
that  place  with  Livonia ; and  there  are  not  wanting 
those  who  carry  it  buck  even  to  the  Age  of  Charle- 
magne. This  union  assumed  the  name  of  Hansa.  an 
old  Teutonic  word  signifying  a privilege  or  immunity. 
Some  Etymologist*  point  out,  as  the  origin  of  the  title, 
the  old  French  word  Hants ; an  assembly ; but  the  sig- 
nifications of  these  words  were,  no  doubt]  originally  the 
same,  and  equally  applicable  in  the  present  instance. 
Others  derive  the  word  //erase  from  Aanzet\ov  An  der  :e, 
from  the  maritime  situation  of  the  allied  towns;  but  this 
Etymology  has  no  other  merit  than  that  of  ingenuity,  the 
old  Historians  of  Germany  being  agreed  that  the  word 
signifies  a league.  The  number  of  towns  in  the  Han- 
seatic League  varied  according  to  circumstances.  They 
amounted,  when  most  numerous,  to  85.  These  were 
as  follows:  Anklam,  Andemach.  Asoherslcben.  Berliu, 
Bergen  in  Norway,  Bielefeld.  Bolswerd  in  Friesland, 
Brandenburg,  Braunsberg,  Brunswick,  Bremen,  Buxte- 
hude, f’ampen  in  Overysscl,  Cologne,  Cracow,  Culin. 
Dantzic,  Demmin  in  Pomerania,  Deventer,  Dorput, 
Dortmund,  Duisburg,  E in  beck  in  the  Hnrtz,  Elbing, 
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HAN4K  Elbing  in  Gueldres,  Emmerich  in  Cloves,  Frankfort  on 
TOWNS,  the  (Mcr,  Go!  now  in  Pomerania,  Guslar,  Gottingen, 
Greifswald,  Groningen.  Halle  in  Saxony,  Halberstsult, 
Hamburgh,  Hameln,  Hamm  in  Westphalia,  Hanover. 
Hardcrwyk  in  Gueldres,  Hclmstndt,  llervorden  in 
Westphalia,  Hildesheim,  Kiel,  Kocsfeld.  Kolberg, 
Konig'bcrg  in  Prussia,  Lemgo  in  Westphalia,  Lixhciin 
in  Lu’heringia,  Luheck,  Luncburg.  Magdeburg,  Min- 
den,  Munster,  Nimeguen,  Nordheim,  Osnuhruck.  Os- 
lerburg,  Paderhorn,  Quedlinhurg,  Hovel,  Riga,  Ros- 
tock, Rugenwalde,  Rurenxmd,  Salzwedcl,  Sechau*en, 
Socst  in  Westphalia,  Slade.  Stargard,  Slaveren, 
Steiulal.  Stettin,  S to! pe,  Stwlsnmi,  Thom,  Venloo  in 
Gucldrc*,  Uclzcu  in  Lunch  trg.  Unna  in  Westphalia, 
Warberg  in  Sweden,  Werden,  Wesel.  Wisby.  Wismar, 
Zutphen,  and  Zwoll  in  Gueldres.  To  this  list  of  Ger- 
man towns  may  lie  added  Antwerp,  Dort,  Amsterdam. 
Rotterdam.  Bruges,  Oslend,  and  Dunkirk,  in  the 
Netherlands ; Calais,  Rouen,  St.  M.do,  Bordeaux, 
Bayonne,  and  Marseilles  in  France;  Barcelona.  Seville, 
and  Cadiz,  in  Spain  ; Leghorn  and  Naples  in  Ituly  ; 
besides  Messina,  Lisbon.  Loudon,  and  other  places 
which  maintained  a temporary  connection  with  the 
League.  After  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe  began  to  view 
the  llansc  Towns  with  jealousy,  and  to  withdraw  from 
the  confederation  the  places  subject  to  them,  the  League 
was  still  maintained  by  the  towns  in  the  North  of  Ger- 
many, with  the  additional  principle  of  excluding  from  it 
all  places  which  were  not  within  the  Empire : Daut/ic, 
although  subject  to  the  King  of  Poland,  was  yet  ad- 
mitted, because  it  hail  been  always  represented  in  the 
German  Diet.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  I Inuse 
Towns  were  divided  into  four  Provinces,  each  with  a 
chief  town.  The  Capital  of  the  first  division  was 
Luheck,  under  which  were  arranged  the  Vandalic 
Towns.  Hamburgh,  Rostock,  Wismar,  Stralsund,  Ac. 
and  the  towns  of  Pomerania  ; Cologne  presided  over  the 
llansc  Towns  of  Cleves,  Gueldres.  and  Westphalia. 
The  towns  of  Saxony  ami  Brandenburg  had  Brunswick 
at  their  head,  and  finally  Dautzic  was  the  chief  place  of 
the  League  in  Prussia  and  Livonia.  The  association 
had  for  protectors  at  one  time  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Teutonic  Order,  the  Kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
ami  even  the  King  of  Spain  as  Sovereign  of  the  Low 
Countries.  Since  the  With  century  they  have  had 
no  protector. 

Depots  or  staple  markets  were  established  by  the 
Hanse  Towns  at  London,  in  1250;  at  Bruges,  1252; 
Novogorod,  1272;  and  nt  Bergen  in  I27S.  'Die  staple 
at  Bruges  was  transferred  by  Charles  V'.,  who  haled  that 
place,  to  Antwerp,  and  afterwards  to  Amsterdam.  The 
sanction  and  patronage  of  Kings  and  Princes  gave  solidity 
io  the  League,  and  in  1364  a formal  Act  of  alliance  was 
executed  at  Cologne.  It  was,  indeed,  in  the  XI  Vth  cen- 
tury that  the  Iianse  Towns  enjoyed  their  highest  consi- 
deration, and  that  the  commercial  spirit,  of  which  the 
Princes  of  that  ejay  had  so  little  apprehension,  hut  which 
has  since  intruded  itself  into  all  political  relations,  first 
began  to  be  developed.  The  declared  objects  uf  the 
League  entered  into  at  Cologne  were,  to  protect  mer- 
chandise from  pirates  ami  robbers,  arid  to  ensure  the 
honour  and  safety  of  merchants  abroad  ; to  extend  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  allied  towns,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  obtain  a monopoly,  or  to  exclude  ull  other  towns 
from  a share  in  it ; to  maintain  justice  and  order  in 
every  market ; and  to  prevent  frnudulence  by  properly 
constituted  officers  and  Courts  of  arbitration.  Among 


the  internal  arrangement*  of  the  League  were  the  ohliga-  HAV5E 
turns  to  equip  n certain  number  of  armed  vessels,  or  in  the  TOWNS, 
case  of  inlnwl  towns  to  furnish  a certain  sum  of  money, 
and  to  pay  with  punctuality  nil  duties  ami  amercements. 

In  case  of  disobedience  the  delinquent*  were  visited  with 
the  greater  or  less  Itnn ; those  who  were  unfortunate 
enough  to  fall  under  this  commercial  interdict,  were  said, 
in  the  German  idiom,  to  In?  r rrhttiivd*  or  expelled  from 
the  confederacy.  The  mdinary  assemblies  of  the  llansc 
Towns  were  held  every  third  year  in  Luheck,  which  was 
the  head  of  the  League,  and  where  the  archive*  and 
treasury  were  kept.  Deputies  who  were  not  punctual 
in  attendance,  were  fined  20  florins  for  every  day  of 
absence.  Towns  which  neglected  to  send  Deputies 
were  severely  amerced ; and  such  delinquency  was 
punished  the  third  time  with  expulsion  from  the  League. 

While  a fine  remained  unpaid,  all  the  citizens  of  the 
place  so  offending  were  liable  to  I**  arrested  for  its 
amount  in  the  other  confederate  towns.  The  foreign 
factories  were  regulated  with  mi  exact  monastic  disci- 
pline, which  went  so  far  as  to  require  celibacy  in  the 
factors,  masters,  and  members  uf  the  Guilds.  The 
rules  prescribed  to  their  agents  by  our  Hudson's  Bay 
and  some  other  Companies,  closely  resembled  those  of 
the  Hanseatic  factories. 

By  this  uniform  system  of  good  order,  and  still  more 
by  the  persevering  and  consistent  exertions  which  in- 
terest excited,  the  Iianse  Towns  acquired  no  small 
importance,  notwithstanding  that  their  confederation 
had  never  been  formally  sanctioned  by  the  Empire. 

From  their  great  wealth  ami  resources,  they  seemed 
rather  to  command  their  Sovereigns  than  to  he  in  sub- 
jection to  them.  In  England  they  were  exempted  from 
duties  on  exportation,  and  in  Dciimurk.  Sweden,  and 
Russia,  from  those  on  importation  ; privileges  which  no 
subject  of  those  Countries  had  ever  yet  enjoyed.  The 
great  carrying  trade  of  the  Iianse  Towns  was  the  main 
source  of  their  increasing  wealth.  There  w as  scarcely  a 
mart  or  manufactory  in  Eurojie  which  wras  not  at  length 
brought  within  the  circle  of  their  operation,  their  suc- 
cess being  promoted  by  their  great  superiority  in  capital 
as  well  as  by  their  arms.  This  mercantile  alliance,  set 
on  foot  for  the  purpose  of  defence,  soon  found  itself  in 
u condition  to  wage  offensive  wars.  It  overcame  Eric 
and  Ilukou,  Kings  of  Norway.  *1110  llansc  Towns  de- 
clared war  against  Waldeinar  III.  in  the  middle  of  the 
XII Ith  century.  The  combined  fleet  sailed  direct  to 
Copenhagen ; the  King  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  obtained 
peace  only  on  condition  of  ceding  possession  of  the 
Island  of  Schoncn  for  16  years,  by  which  stipulation  the 
entrance  of  the  Baltic  was  placed  at  the  command  of 
the  confederacy.  These  merchant  warriors  deposed  a 
King  of  Sweden,  and  transferred  his  crown  to  Albert 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg.  They  equipped,  in  1428,  a fleet 
of  24H  ships,  with  12,000  soldiers  on  board,  against 
Copenhagen.  Again,  in  1615,  they  joined  their  forces 
to  those  of  the  Dutch,  in  order  to  asrist  the  Town  of 
Brunswick,  besieged  by  its  Duke,  who  was  in  conse- 
quence obliged  to  retire.  A Burgomaster  of  Dantzic, 
named  Niederdorf,  relying  on  the  protection  of  the 
Hanseatic  League,  had  the  boldness  to  declare  war 
against  Christian,  King  of  Denmark.  'Hie  desire  of 
extending  their  foreign  trade  induced  England,  Den- 
mark, and  Holland  to  maintain  close  relations  with  the 
Iianse  Towns.  These  undertook  the  control  of  the 
trade  in  the  North  Sea  and  in  the  East  of  Europe, 
effectually  prevented  piracy,  and  had  the  merit  of 
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HAN'SF.  upholding  fixed  systems  of  marilime  law.  They  also  con- 
1 ' Rtructcd  some  canals  and  harbours  in  the  North  of 

U;tp  Europe  ; but  the  most  appropriate  mark  of  their  influ- 

i v — ,L  ->  cult  was  the  general  introduction  of  corresponding 
weights  and  measures. 

The  prosperity  of  the  llansc  Towns  depended  on  the 
continuance  of  those  causes  which  had  given  birth  to 
their  alliance,  and  naturally  fell  away  with  the  change  of 
circumstances.  As  soon  as  the  progress  of  maritime 
depredators  was  checked,  and  the  establishment  of  Civil 
order  guaranteed  general  security ; as  soon  as  the 
smaller  towns  found  that  their  interests  were  sacrificed 
to  those  of  the  leading  confederates  ; when  the  great 
towns  ceased  to  be  the  only  naval  powers,  and  the 
European  monarch*  began  to  profit  from  their  example 
in  commercial  enterprise;  when,  in  fine,  the  discoveries 
of  Vasco  de  (ianin  and  Columbus  had  given  quite  a 
new  direction  to  the  channels  of  commerce;  the  Han- 
seatic League  lost  its  preponderance,  and  as  the  mono- 
poly which  it  had  endeavoured  to  establish  was 
gradually  subverted,  the  confederation,  being  held 
together  by  no  ties  of  interest,  rapidly  dissolved.  In 
the  year  1630,  the  last  general  assembly  was  convoked 
at  Lubeck,  at  which  the  deputies  from  the  greater 
number  of  the  towns  appeared  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  renouncing  the  League.  Hamburgh,  Lubeck,  and 
Bremen,  have  alone  continued  to  maintain  the  mutual 
relations,  as  well  as  to  preserve  the  name  of  the  liunse 
Towns.  With  these  Dantzic,  also,  is  associated  or. 
peculiar  terms,  but  without  being  included  among  the 
Hanse  Towns.  In  the  Treaty  of  1803,  the  rights  of  the 
three  llanseutic  confederates  were  acknowledged.  In 
1814,  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  they  were  again  con- 
firmed, and  Frankfort  on  the  Mayne  was  placed  on  the 
same  footing  with  them  in  regard  to  the  Herman  Con- 
federation. The  term  Hans r Town  may  now  he  consi- 
dered as  having  virtually  merged  in  that  of  Free  City , 
the  privileges  of  the  places  still  retaining  the  designa- 
tion being  derived  rather  from  their  claims  on  the 
Empire,  than  from  their  ancient  alliance.  In  1826,  the 
trade  between  Great  Britain  anti  the  Hanse  Towns  was 
regulated  on  the  principles  of  reciprocity,  in  the  same 
manner  as  with  Sweden  and  Denmark.  On  presenting 
those  Treaties  to  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Huskis- 
son  declared  that  the  Hanse  Towns  were  the  best 
schools  of  commercial  policy.  This  praise,  however, 
must  be  understood  to  apply  only  to  the  principles  of 
free  trade,  by  which  they  are  at  present  governed  ; the 
Hanseatic  League  of  former  times  having  constantly 
aimed  at  an  exclusive  trade,  and  having  finally  yielded 
to  those  causes  which  are  sure  to  undermiuc  every 
scheme  of  monoply. 

Anderson's  History  of  Commerce , vol.  i. ; llciss, 
Hutoire  de  C Empire , chap.  vi. 

HAP*  Skinner  says,  a very  common  word  in  Lin- 
colnshire, from  A.  S.  heapian,  cumulate , q.  d.  straguiis 
cumulate : and  llay 

To  happe,  to  cover  for  warmth,  from  heap , I sup- 
pose. to  heap  clothes  on  me. 

Happing,  a coarse  covering,  a rug  for  a bed. 

Hapharlat , a coarse  covering  made  of  divers  shreds. 
Baret  s Alvearic . Skinner  doubts  whether  the  word 
be  nostra  lingua  citi is.  Hap- ha  riot,  a covcrl  ing  for  a 
servant,  is  a very  old  word.  Brocket. 

There  one  garment  will  serva  a man  most  continual*  two  years  : 
for  why  should  he  desire  mote  ? seeing  if  he  had  them,  )ie  should  not 
he  tne  better  hapt  or  covered  from  cold,  neither  ie  hi*  apparel  any 
whit  the  comller.  More.  Ul"p m,  by  Hobjuon,  book  u.  cb.hr. 
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The  second  is  the  great  (although  not  general!)  amendment  nf 
lodging,  for  (said  they)  our  talker*  (yea,  and  we  oursclues  a!*)  haue 
lien  full  oft  spun  slrow  pallets,  on  rough  mat*  courred  onelie  with  a 
sheet  voder  couerlrti  made  of  datr*wain  nr  hnp-knrAitt.  (I  vie  their 
owne  lerrne*)  and  a food  round  log  vnder  their  heads  in  steed  «l  a 
bolster  or  pillow. 

IteJinihed.  Description  of  England,  book  ii.  cb.  xii. 
Hap,  r.  ")  Wochter  has,  happen , which 

Hap,  ».  he  interprets  contingent,  accidere. 

Ha  'plf.ss,  bene  ret  mate  mccedere ; and  re- 

Ha'ply,  marks  that  the  English  preserve 

IIa'ppen,  the  word.  The  Ger.  and  I).  have 

1 1 a'ppy,  y happeren , premiere,  apprehenderr, 

Ha'ppily,  to  seize  or  take  in  the  hand. 

Ha'ppiness,  Fr.  hopper,  to  catch;  which  lait- 

Ha'ppious,  ter  Menage  derives  from  the 

Hap-iiazaro,  Lat . cape  re.  The  suggest  ions  of 
IIa'ppy-makino.  Skinner  leave  the  English  word 
quite  uncertain.  It  may  not  improbably  be  the  Goth, 
and  A.  S.  hah-an,  to  hare  or  hold;  and  consequently 
to  take  or  catch  hold:  and  thus,  hap  will  signify  any 
thing  had  ; and  (as  luck  also  does)  any  thing  caught. 

Any  thing,  something,  that  comes  or  falls  into  our 
hold  or  possession,  any  thing  caught ; chance,  acci- 
dent, luck. 

Hajrpy,  applied  to  those,  to  whom,  or  into  whose 
hold  or  possession,  good  comes  or  falls ; lucky,  or  hav- 
ing or  causing  good  luck,  successful,  fortunate,  or  hav- 
ing or  causing  good  success  or  good  fortune. 

Happy,  in  Prologue  to  Henry  VIII.,  is  equivalent 
to  IcUL  fitir,  i.e.  propitious,  favourable;  q.d.  causing 
happiness.  In  Cymbeline,  happy,  happily  endowed; 
accomplished. 

Happily,  as  haply,  was  used  without  reference  to 
good  or  bad  fortune  ; accidentally,  perhaps. 

He  had  bieo  in  his  court  e,  whan  bis  happe  was  more  hard. 

H.  If  run  nr,  p.  59. 

And  whrnne  Brigheric  was  dede,  as  about'  is  aaide.  by  poyson 
happrlichr  1 dronkc,  altc  Warham  his  body  was  take  to  burseis. 

Id.  p.  13,  note. 

And  but*  after  )»efen«le.  happe  hog  hit  mytrhle. 

J'irrt  Piouhtnan  t i not »,  p.  3 10, 

For  whan  a man  hath  overgret  a w.t, 

Ful  ofi  him  happeth  to  oiisnscn  it. 

Chaucer.  The  Ckamne*  Yemmmes  Prologue,  v.  16117. 
For  evermore  mote  we  stand  in  drada 
Of  hay  and  fortune  in  our  ebapmaabede. 

Id.  The  SJopmauuet  Tate,  v.  13167. 
Certes  (qd.  she)  If  anv  wi$ht  definish  hap  in  this  manner,  that  is 
to  same,  that  happr  is  betid)  ng  y brought  (north,  by  fouliib  moo  in?, 
and  by  no  knitting  of  raoset,  I confvrine  tliat  hap  ays  right  naught 
in  no  wise,  and  I dee  me  all  vtlerlie,  that  hop  nis,  ne  dwrlirth  but  a 
voyce,  as  w ho  saieth,  hut  an  ydell  woorde,  wiibout  any  signification 
of  tbyuge,  committed  to  that  voyce. 

td.  H>rc\ut,  kook  v.  (61.  235. 

At  sondrir  seasons,  as  fortune  requireth 
Seiieraltv  they  came  to  see  her  welfare, 

But  ones  it  happened,  lone  them  so  firellt 
To  see  their  lady  they  all  would  not  spare. 

Id.  The  Hrntedte  of  Loue,  ful.  322. 
The  kappn  ouer  manne*  hede 
Bm  hongrd  with  a tender  tbrede. 

f lifter r.  Ci.nf  Am.  book  vi.foL  135. 

For  if  the  cleric  beware  his  frith 
la  hapmanhode  at  such  a feire, 

Tlie  remnant  more  nodes  etnpeire 
Of  all  that  to  the  world®  beluogeth. 

Id.  lb.  book  ii.  foL  44. 


And  this  Patnphilus  *aith  also;  If  thou  be  right  happy,  that  i*  to 
savn,  if  thou  be  right  riche,  thou  shalle  finile  a grrl  another  of 
felawes  and  fretide* , and  if  thy  fortune  rhaunge,  and  thou  was* 
uoure,  farewel  frandskipe  and  Maw  ship# 

Chancer.  The  Tale  of  MeUbetu,  viA  lb  p 1 15 
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Imagining  how  to  purchase 
Grace  of  the  quene  there  to  bide 
Till  Rood  fortune  wine  happy  guyde 
Me  send  might. 

Chaucer.  Drrame,  foJ.  35/ . 

Not  with  rnstedfait*  or  haupwus  thingc,  but  with  rule*  of  NUN, 
which*  abewen  the  course  of  certain#  thing**. 

Id.  The  Testament  of  Lome,  book  ».  fbl.  294. 

But  the  fortune*  of  warn-  be  ryght  pervllnus,  awl  *o  it  topped 'to 
hjm,  for  he  «ru  putt*  domic  feersly  with  a gUyue,  so  that  ne  tell 
dowee  to  the  Iwtoiue  of  the  dyke,  and  with  the  fall  brake  hi*  necke. 
and  there  he  dyed.  , 

lard  Berners.  Cmuart.  Crvnyrle,  c.  3-1  - 

Who  would  haue  thought  that  my  request 
Should  bring  me  forth  such  bi«e»  (rule  ? 

But  now  is  A apt  that  l feard  least. 

And  al  thys  harme  come*  by  my  *ul*. 

Vactrtatne  Auctvrs.  When  AdversUte  is  oner  fallen,  SfC. 

Such  happen  which  happen  in  such  hapless*  wan**, 

Mane  me  to  team*  tberr.  broyle*  and  beastly  iarre*. 

Gascoigne.  The  Fnntet  of  Wane. 

Thou  wilt  happe/y  say : the  xubiecles  cuer  cho*  the  ruler  and 
„.,ke  hym  swear#  to  keep*  their  law  and  to  mamte.ne  their  pritu- 
legie*  ami  liberties;  and  vpnn  that  Inbuilt  their  selu*»  vnto  hyra : 
Era*.  if  he  rule  amine  they  are  not  hound*  to  obey. 

Tymlat.  Exposition  on  the  Fifth  Chapter  of  Matthew. 

Betide*  thcac  tduenities  of  the  Carthaginleoses,  to  the  augmen- 
tation of  their  miserable  calamities,  it  hapned  that  their  captain 
withal  hi*  army  w»  etterlv  destroyed  in  SiciL  M 

Gotdi ng.  Justine,  book  ZZU.  fob  103- 

For  thee  I longde  to  hue,  for  the*  now*  welcome  death  : 

And  welcome  be  that  happie  pang,  that  stop*  my  ga-pmg  breath. 

Cutv>*gne.  In  Trust  is  Treason. 


Ah,  (jod  help  (quoth  he)  what  a world  ia  this ; that  Greeks  should 
all  of  them  know  well  enough  what  is  good  and  bon*»t ; but  the  , 
Laeademoniaoa  only  practice  it ! Some  writ*.  Ihat  the  Mine  hapned 
in  Athens  also,  at  the  festival  Solemnity  called  Panashcna-a. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fob  390. 

Why,  the  law  make*  a man  happy,  without  respecting  any  othe- 
merit . a simple  scholler,  or  none  at  all  may  be  a lawyer. 

Ben  Jo  naan.  Poetaster,  act  i-  a*.  2 


HAP. 


Non-  (Mtlon  ho*.  pUvolw  y*  h'ogo  her.  d-oiVth  h»  o-o. 
.mqflcT.)  Myinpi  I kin,.  Nrbocd. ....  hlfwd  Sr.  h. 

saitli  not)  the  God  of  heueue  made  me  thu*  happyc  and  so  fol  ot 
oro* penile  and  welthef  but  I was  happye  quiet*  nrhe  victorious# 
»w«r  tec.  and  all  tborow#  my  nowne  wisdom*  p/udenew  St 
policy*.  J»r-  Egpmrim  •/  Unmet,  auvt. 

Neuerthele*  it  pleased  God  to  bring  the  wind  more  westerly,  A 
„ in  the  moneth  uf  Nay,  1592.  we  happily  doubled  Cape  bomon 
without  sight  of  the  coast  of  India. 

Hakluyt.  Voyages , ifc.  vol.  lb  part  n fui.  106.  James  Lancaster. 

Hie  si  quid  nidus  forte  adtsmi  euenertl,  tihi  rrunt  parala  verba, 
If  any  thyne  shall  happily  chauuce  vnlo  v*  in  thi*  mailer  otherwise 
than  well,  thou  *halt  pcrcase  hear*  of  lb 

Udatl.  FLwart  of  Lotus*  Speahmyr,  foL  138. 

Ve*.  many  a time  the  nymph*,  which  happ'd  this  flood  to  see. 
Fled  from  him,  whom  they  sure  a satyr  thought  to  be. 

Drayton.  PolyoBaaa,  song  18. 

His  bare  thin  cheek**  for  want  of  better  bit*, 

Anil  empty  side*  deceived  of  their  dew, 

Could  make  a stony  hart  his  hap  to  r«w. 

Spenser.  Fame  Queent.  book  i.  can.  8 

And  In  the  bosom  of  his  courtly  press 
Vmunteth  the  hap  ot  this  victorious  day. 

Whilst  tire  tick  land  in  sorrowpine*  away. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars , book  i. 

Encample  make  of  him  your  hapletse  ioy, 

And  of  my  wife  now  mated,  as  ye  eee } 

Whose  prouder  vaunt  that  proud  avenging  boy 
Did  soone  pluck  down*,  and  curb'd  my  libertee. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qmeene,  book  i.  can.  9. 

What  Troians  then  were  to  their  death*,  by  Teucer's  shaft*  impreil : 
Hanks*  Orsylochua  was  first*.  . ...  ,,  11n 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  vail,  fob  1 1ll- 

Vet  did  he  attain  to  ou  higher  preferment  in  the  church  than  the 
Dcanrv  of  Winchester ; haply  because  he  did  not  consent  with  the 
Church  of  England  concerning  some  thing*  indifferent. 

Camden.  Elisabeth,  1589. 

It  often  huppenelh,  allbingx  comiBonlie  from  a good  beginning  fall 

into  woorse  estate.  101A 

HoUnthexl,  History  of  Scotland,  Anno  1219. 


And  sore,  had  not  hi*  mamie  yron  marc 
BrtwiKt  him  and  his  hurt  hen*  happily. 

It  would  have  cleft  him  to  the  girdiii*"  place ; 

Yet,  a*  it  was,  it  did  astonish  him  lung  space- 

Spenser,  Faerie  (jxeenr,  book  iv.  can.  8. 

The  thrusting  of  the  Bible  out  of  the  house  of  God,  is  rather  there 
to  bee  feared,  where  men  «i«mc  it  a matter  so  indifferent,  whe- 
ther the  same  be*  bv  solemn*  appointment  read  publiquely,  or  nut 
read,  the  bare  text  excepted,  which  the  preacher  happily  chuseth 
out  to  expound.  , , 

Hooker.  F.cdt  strut  icat  PoLtse,  book  v.  fol.  216. 

Bap.  Nnt  in  my  house  Lecentio,  for  you  know 

Pitchers  haue  rares,  ami  I li»i»*  maaie  sefuants. 

Besides  oU  Gremio  is  hark'ning  still, 

And  happthe  wo  might  be  interrupted. 

Shahtpeare.  Tammy  the  Shrew,  fol.  225 

What  booteth  it  to  hare  been*  rich  alive  ? 

What  to  be  great  ? what  to  be  gracious! 

When  after  death  no  token  doth  survive 
Of  former  being  in  this  mortal]  ho  js. 

But  slerpes  in  du*t  deni  and  inglorious. 

Like  bca*t,  whose  breath  but  in  his  nostrela  is, 

Ami  hath  no  hope  of  hirpptneste  or  bits. 

Spenser  The  Rtsims  of  Time 

Him,  to  whose  happy-makmy  sight  alone 
When  once  oar  heav’uly -guided  soul  shall  clime, 

Then,  all  this  earthly  gnisniesa  quit, 

Attir'd  with  star*,  we  shall  for  ever  ait, 

Triumphing  over  Death,  and  Chance,  and  thee,  O Time. 

Milton.  Ode  on  Time,  l.  17. 

And  the  hop*  that  I conceive  of  this  good  opportunilie  and  effect 
thereof  (my  s*iuldioursl  arisrlh  not  upon  some  fantasticall  imagination 
of  mine  owne  brain*,  by  hap-haxard  and  upon  vain  presumption,  hut 
grounded  upon  good  reason  and  present  experience. 

Holland,  Linus,  fol.  578. 

The  gal  I ies  fought  thus  doubtfully  together,  hap-haxard,  at  the 
pleasure  and  will  of  Fortune.  Id,  lb,  fol.  693- 

To  brandish  it  [tongue]  wantonly,  to  lay  about  with  it  blindly 
and  furiously,  to  *l**h  and  smite  therewith  any  that  happeth  to  come 
in  our  way,  doth  argue  malice  or  madness. 

Burrow.  Sermon  17.  vol  i. 

Oft  he  resolves  the  ruin*  of  the  great. 

And  sadly  thinks  on  lost  Bavaria'*  fate, 

'Die  hapless  mark  of  fortune’s  cruel  sport. 

An  exile,  meanly  forc’d  to  beg  support 
From  the  slow  bounties  of  a foreign  Court. 

Howe.  To  the  Earl  of  Godalphin. 

Meantime  for  others  of  heroic  note, 

I waited  in  the  lists  of  ancient  fame 
Enroll’d  illuatriou* ; and  bad  haply  seen 
Great  Theseus  ; and  Pirithous  hi*  compeer, 

The  race  of  Gods. 

Fenton.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  xl  In  MU  ton's  Style. 

In  such  cases,  and  by  the  help  of  such  qualities  as  these,  it  is  pua- 
siWe,  I grant,  aod  sometimes  happens,  that  men  have  gone  out  of  the 
•vorid.  as  they  Ined  in  it,  defying  conscience,  and  the  power  of  it, 
and  deriding  the  flames  of  hell,  ‘till  they  were  in  the  midst  of  them. 

At  ter  bury  Sermon  4.  vol  it. 

O Happiness  ! our  being's  end  and  aim ! 

Good,  Pleasure,  Ease,  Content ! whate’er  thy  name: 

That  something  still  which  prompts  th'  eternal  sigh, 

For  which  we  bear  to  live,  or  dare  to  die. 

Which  still  so  near  us,  yet  beyond  us  lies, 

O'erlook’d,  seen  double,  by  the  fool  and  wise: 

Plant  of  celestial  seed  ! if  dropp’d  below, 

S»r.  in  what  mortal  soil  thou  deign'st  to  grow. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Man.  Epistle  4 
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HAP.  HeT  pencil  drew  wlixte'or  tier  wxil  design'd. 

— And  oft  the  A appy  draught  surpofc'J  tii«  imi^e  id  hrr  mind. 

HA  PALE.  Dryden.  Ode  2.  To  Mrs.  Ana  h\Ur<jrrw. 

Though  the  proposition  (to  be  careful  for  nothing)  be  *o  worded  as 
to  seem  to  forbid  all  manner  of  carefulness,  yet  it  means  nothing 
less.  Indeed  it  U impossible  to  live  without  rarmg,  at  least  to  lite 
happily.  Sharpe,  Sermon  1.  toL  if. 

With  these  fine  fancies,  at  A ap-hmard  writ, 

] could  make  serae*  without  art  or  wiu 

Satire  to  a bad  Poet. 

• Oh  hear  a kuplrm  maid, 

That  ev*n  thro’  half  the  years  her  life  has  number'd, 

Rv’o  nine  long  years  ha*  dragg’d  a trembling  Wing 
Heacl  with  paint  and  perils.  Mown.  Caruclacut. 
Haply  some  hoary-beaded  swain  may  My, 

Oft  ha«e  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn, 

Brushing  with  hasty  step*  the  dews  away, 

To  meet  the  «io  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

Gay.  Elegy  written  in  a Country  Church-yard. 

When  four  different  persons  are  called  upon  in  a court  of  justice 
to  prove  the  reality  of  any  particular  fact  that  happened  twenty  or 
thirty  yean  ago,  what  i»  the  sort  of  evidence  which  they  usually 
give?  why,  in  the  groat  leading  circumstances,  which  lend  to  esta- 
blish tbe  fact  in  question,  they  in  general  perfectly  agree. 

Portent.  Lecture  2.  rot.  i. 

The  word  happy  is  a relative  term  ; in  strictness,  any  condition 
may  be  denominated  happy  in  which  the  amount  or  aggregate  of 
pleasure  exceed*  that  of  paiu ; and  the  degree  of  happiness  depends 
upon  the  quantity  of  this  excess. 

Patey.  Moral  Philosophy,  book  i.  cb.  «i. 

In  your  old  states  you  possessed  that  variety  of  parts  correspond- 
ing with  the  vanuos  description*  of  which  your  community  was 
happily  composed  ; you  had  all  that  combination,  and  all  that  oppo- 
sition of  interests,  you  hod  that  actioo  and  counteraction,  which,  in 
the  natural  and  in  the  political  world,  from  tbe  reciprocal  struggle  of 
discordant  powers,  draws  out  the  harmony  of  the  universe. 

Hurhe.  On  the  Revolution  in  France. 

The  above  account  of  human  happinm  will  justify  the  two  follow- 
ing conclusions  which,  although  found  in  most  books  of  morality, 
have  seldom,  I think,  h«»n  supported  by  sufficient  reasons.  First, 
that  happiness  U pretty  equally  distributed  amongst  the  differeot 
orders  of  civil  society.  Secondly,  that  vice  baa  m>  advantage  over 
virtue,  even  with  respect  to  this  world's  happiness. 

Patey.  Philosophy,  book  i.  cb.  vi.  Human  Happiness. 

One  who  knew  him  not  so  well  as  I do,  would  suspect  this  was 
done  to  serve  a purpose.  No  such  matter;  'twas  pure  hap- hazard. 
tVarburtun.  Works,  sol.  ri.  book  vi  p.  157,  notes.  The  Divine 
Legation , 

HAPALE,  from  the  Greek  otraAot,  soft,  Illig. ; Ouis- 
titi, Cut.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belonging 
to  the  family  Simiaida , order  Quadrumana,  class  Mam- 
malia. 

Generic  character.  Incisive  teeth  nearly  upright,  close, 
and  four  in  each  jaw  ; the  lower  sometimes  longer  und 
narrower  than  the  upper  ; cuspid  teeth  conical,  longer 
than  the  incisive,  to  which  they  are  contiguous  in  the 
lower,  but  from  which  they  are  distant  in  the  upper  jaw ; 
molar  teeth  having  a broad  surface,  studded  with  little 
points,  five  on  a side  in  each  jaw  ; face  bare,  nostrils 
separated  by  a broad  septum,  und  expanded  laterally ; 
no  cheek  pouches  ; ears  flat ; buttocks  hairy,  tail  long, 
and  not  prehensile  ; feet  five-toed,  the  nails  compressed 
and  pointed,  except  those  of  the  great  toes  of  the  hind 
feet,  which  are  flattened;  the  thumbs  of  the  fore  feet 
hardly  separated  from  the  fingers. 

This  genus  was  long  considered  as  forming  part  of 
the  subgenus  Pithecia , in  the  genus  Cebu*,  to  which  these 
animals  have  a near  resemblance  ; but'  they  are  distin- 
guished from  them  by  the  upright  position  of  the  inci- 
sive teeth,  by  the  approximation  of  the  cuspid  to  them 
in  the  lower  jaw,  by  the  number  of  molars,  which  are 
only  five  instead  of  six  ou  a side ; by  the  flat  ears,  which 


in  the  Pithecia  have  the  edge  curled,  and  by  the  indis-  HAPALE 
tinct  thumb  of  the  hand,  and  the  claw-like  nails,  whilst  • 

the  bther  genus  have  the  thumhs  distinct  and  the  nails 
flat.  They  are  very  docile,  and  are  little,  agreeably- 
formed  animals,  about  the  size  of  our  Squirrels,  with 
the  rounded  head  und  flut  visage  of  all  the  American 
Monkey  tribe. 

a.  Ouistiti*  with  ringed  tail*. 

H.  Vulgari s,  Illig. ; Simia  Jacchus,  Lin. ; V Ouistiti, 

Buff*. ; Jacchus , Geoff. ; Striated  Ape,  Pen.  ; Titi  of 
Paraguay.  General  colour  ashy,  rump  und  tail  marked 
with  alternate  rings  of  greyish  brown  and  ash  ; a broad 
white  spot  on  the  forehead,  and  two  large  tufts  of  long, 
fine,  ash-coloured  hair  before  and  behind  the  ears  ; the 
remainder  of  the  head  and  shoulders  brownish  red  ; 
hands  and  feet  brown.  The  Titi  is  a native  of  Guiana 
and  Brazil,  it  walks  on  all  fours,  and  cannot  grasp 
with  the  fore  hand,  except  by  dosing  all  five  fingers,  in 
consequence  of  the  shortness  of  the  thumb ; it  suffers 
much  from  cold  and  damp,  but  if  taken  care  of  will 
breed  in  Europe,  having  done  so  in  France. 

H.  Penicillatus,  Illig.;  Jacchus  Penicillatus,  Geoff  ; 

Pencilled  Ouistiti . About  the  same  size  us  the  Titi ; 
general  colour  ush  ; rump  and  tail  ringed  with  brown 
and  ash ; white  spot  on  the  forehead,  the  rest  of  the 
head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  black,  as  are  also  the 
pencils  of  long  hairs  placed  in  front  of  the  cars.  Native 
of  Brazil. 

H.  Leucoccphalus,  Illig.  ; Jacch.  Lrucoccph.,  Geoff  ; 

Wh itc- headed  Ouistiti.  General  colour,  breast  and 
head  white,  on  the  latter  a tuft  of  long  black  hairs 
before,  and  another  behind  each  ear ; tail  ringed  alter- 
nately with  brown  and  ash.  Native  of  Brazil. 

H.  Auritus,  Illig.  ; Jacch.  Aur.,  Geoff. ; Hairy-eared 
Ouistiti.  General  colour  black,  mingled  with  brown  ; 
forehead  marked  with  a large  white  spot ; inside  of 
the  ears  covered  with  long  white  hairs.  Supposed  to 
be  native  of  Brazil. 

if.  Humeralifer,  Illig. ; Jacch.  Humeral.,  Geoff.  ; 
White-shouldered  Ouistiti.  General  colour  brownish 
black  ; top  of  the  head  deep  brown,  with  a tuft  of 
straight  white  hairs  placed  in  front  and  behind  each 
ear,  projecting  outwards  und  buckwards  ; the  neck  and 
throat  of  an  uniform  reddis  h brown  ; tail  black,  with 
ashy  grey  rings  fur  apart.  Native  of  Brazil. 

ft.  Ouistiti s t alh  tails  not  ringed. 

H.  Melanurus,  Illig. ; Jacch.  Melon.,  Geoff;  Black  - 
tailed  Ouistiti.  Face  and  back  brown  j back  of  the 
neck,  chest,  and  belly  greyish  fawn  colour;  insides  of 
thighs  yellow,  and  legs  deep  brown  ; tail  brownish 
black. 

II.  Argentatus,  Illig.  j Sim.  Argent.,  Lin.;  le  Mica, 

Butt*.  ; Fair  Monkey,  Pen.  ; Silvery  Ouistiti.  General 
colour  white,  glistening,  and  silvery ; face,  hands,  and 
feet  red  ; tail  black.  Native  of  the  banks  of  the  Amazon 
River. 

7.  Ouistiti*  with  large  ears. 

H.  Ru/imanus,  Illig. ; Sim.  Mid.,  Lin. ; Midas, 

Geoff  ; le.  Tamarin , Buff  ; Tamary  of  Guiana.  Has 
a swarthy,  flesh-coloured,  nuked  face  ; forehead  well 
marked  by  tbe  projection  of  the  upper  margin  of  the 
orbits,  and  the  hair  on  it  upright  and  long;  the  ears 
very  large,  squarish,  upright,  and  naked;  the  hair  on 
the  body  shaggy,  but  soft  und  black.  Native  of  the  hotter 
parts  of  the  South  American  Continent  and  the  Island 

ft  2 
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M A PALE.  G organ  u in  the  South  Seas,  south  of  Panama.  Accord- 
“ ing  to  Dumpier,  at  low  »ater  they  come  to  the  seu- 
iiAN'til’F  *°  ,a^p  a,M^  periwinkles,  which  they  dip 

. " out  of  the  ►hells  with  their  claws. 

//.  Ursula,  lllig.  , Midas  Ur*.,  Geoff.  ; le  Tamarin 
AVjpre,  Butr.  ; Black  Tamary.  Probably  a black  variety 
of  the  preceding. 

II.  Labiatut,  lllig. ; Mid.  Lab.,  Geoff. ; Whilr-lippcd 
Tamary.  I'pper  parts  of  the  body  black,  under  parts 
rusty  red  ; the  heud  black,  but  the  nose  and  edges  of  the 
lips  beset  with  close,  short,  white  hairs.  Native  of 
Brazil. 

//.  Chrysomela «,  Illig.,  Yellow-faced  Tamary.  Has 
the  coat  black,  with  the  forehead  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  tail  golden  yellow,  and  the  sides  of  the  head,  the 
chest,  the  fore  arms,  and  knees  of  a chestnut  red  colour. 
Native  of  Brazil. 

//.  Rosalia*,  lllig. ; Sim.  Rot.,  Lin, ; le  Marikina , 
Buff.  ; Silky  Monkey , Pen. ; Silky  Tamary.  Face  dull 
purple,  and  surrounded  by  long,  bright,  bay- coloured 
hairs,  which  turn  backwards,  and  give  it  somewhat  the 
resemblance  of  a lion’s  countenance,  whence  it  is  fre- 
quently called  the  Lion-faced  Monkey  ; the  hair  on  the 
body  very  long,  of  n silky  texture,  and  bright  yellow 
colour;  hands  and  feet  dull  purple;  tail  rather  bushy 
at  the  tip.  Native  of  Brazil. 

II.  Leoninus , lllig. ; Mid.  L*on.t  Geoff.;  I.eoniru 
Tamary.  General  colour  olive  brown,  the  face  black, 
and  surrounded  with  long  hairs  of  the  same  colour ; 
month  white  ; tail  black  above,  and  brown  beneath.  It 
is  a very  irritable  animal,  and  often  utters  a cry  similar 
to  that  of  young  birds.  It  is  found  in  the  Eastern  part 
of  the  Cordilleras,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Putumayo  and 
Caqueta. 

II.  (Edipus,  lllig. ; Sim.  (Ed ip.,  Lin.  ; le  Pinchr, 
Bull*. ; Red-tailed  Tamary.  Shoulders  and  back  covered 
with  long,  loose,  brown  hairs  ; rump  and  half  the  tail 
deep  orange  ; hair  on  the  head  white,  long,  and  falling 
on  the  shoulders  ; face  and  throat  black  ; breast,  belly, 
and  legs  white  ; palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the 
leet  black  ; tail,  which  the  animal  often  walks  with  over 
its  back,  about  twice  the  length  of  the  body.  Native 
of  Guiana,  Brazil,  and  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  River. 

See  Linnet  Systrma  Subtree,  a Gmeliu ; Huffon, 
Histoire  Saturelle ; llliger.  Prodromu*  Mammal  turn  e,t 
Adam  ; Pennant,  History  of  Quadruped*. 

HARANGUE,  r.""i  Skinner  writes  ha  ran g.  It. 

II  a'a  vxgue,  n.  >aringa,  arringo ; Ft.  ha  ram  tie ; 

Ih'iuNoiiKH.  J Fr.  verb  huranguer.  Skinner 
thinks  it  may  he  from  the  Eng.  ring,  because  assem- 
blies of  auditors  were  held  in  rings  or  circles.  " The 
word  (says  Tooke)  is  merely  the  pure  and  regular  past 
participle,  hrang , of  the  A.  S.  verb,  hring-an,  to  sound, 
or  make  a great  sound.  (As  hrino  is  also  used.)  And 
M.  Caseneuve  alone  is  right  in  his  description  of  the 
word,  when  he  says,  * Harangue  ext  i in  discount  pro- 
nonce  acec  contention  dc  voix .’  ” Diversion * of  Purity, 
ii.  274.  And  sec  Menage  on  the  Fr.  and  It.  nouns; 
and  Junius,  in  v.  rank.  To  harangue,  then,  is 

To  speak  aloud,  ill  a loud,  sounding  voice. 

The  author  of  the  Eeelesinstieal  Poll  tie  had  in  so  many  hooka  of  Ilia 
own  indcatourcd  to  harangue  tip  tlw  nation  into  fury  again*!  lender 
consciences  Morsel.  The  Rehearsal  Transpoted,  tnl.  ii.  p.  30". 

■ — Anon 

Grey-headed  men  and  grave,  with  warnour*  mixt. 
Assemble,  and  harangues  are  heard . 

MiUon.  Parodist  Loot,  book  xi.  1.  663. 


And  though  amongst  the  antient  Homan*,  men  were  not  fot hidden  f| 
to  deny,  that  which  in  the  poet*  i*  written  of  the  puns  and  pi*  »«ure»  RA.NGLIL 

after  thie  life:  wh*ch  divers  of  greet  authority  and  gravity  in  that  

»i»te  base  in  their  harangues  openly  denied ; yet  that  belief  eat  HAK- 
alwiyi  mure  chriidted  than  the  contrary.  DINGER. 

H'dtbn.  leviathan,  part  i.  cb.  xii.  v ‘ ^ 

Which  act  is  more  instructive  to  the  people,  than  any  argument* 
drawn  from  the  title  of  ■ovcrvi.n,  and,  consequently,  Alter  lo  disarm 
Uie  amixtiuu  of  all  seditious  haranguers  for  the  tune  to  come 

it.  liehemoth,  part  ir. 

For  he  at  any  time  would  hang, 

F*>r  lb’  opportunity  t’  harangue  ; 

And  rather  on  a gibbet  dandle, 

Than  mist  hit  dear  delight,  to  wrangle. 

Rutin.  Hudibrat,  part  iki.  can.  2. 

Tlierc  ought  to  l»e  a difference  of  tlyle  obvertsd  in  the  ipeeehe*  of 
litiman  per*Mi*,  and  those  of  deities  ; and  ajrain,  in  those  which  may 
Ik*  culled  set  harangues,  or  oration*,  and  lho*e  which  arc  only  coo* 
versalioQ  or  dialogue. 

Pope.  Poststnpt  to  the  (Klyssey,  hook  xvi. 

With  them  join'd  all  111'  hantnguers  of  the  throng 
That  Ihougnt  to  get  preferment  l»v  the  tongue, 

tJrtfdrn.  ALs.ilwm  and  AchitopM, 

I wax  then  asked,  How  long  I intended  tn  stay  ? on  my  saying, 

Five  days,  Taipa  was  ordered  to  come  and  sit  by  me,  and  proclaim 
this  to  tlie  people.  He  then  harangued  them  in  a speech  mostly 
dictated  hy  Frcnou. 

Cook.  Fog age,  fyc  book  it.  ch.  x. 

Having  come  pretty  neir  ut,  a person  in  one  of  the  two  last  stood 
up,  and  made  a long  harangue,  inviting  us  to  land,  as  we  guessed  by 
bis  gestures.  Id.  Jb.  book  v.cb.  xiii. 

There  lie  enthusiasts,  who  love  to  *4 
tn  coffee-houses,  and  cant  out  tkeir  wit. 

T he  first  in  most  assemblies  would  vou  see, 

Mark  out  the  first  haranguer,  and  that'*  be. 

ttyrom.  Enthusiasm. 

HARBINGER,  prodromu s,  (an  avanteourcur,  or 
forerunner.)  q.  d.  Ger.  and  D.  herberger,  i.  e.  qui  alieui 
de  hatpiho  pro*picil,  one  who  looks  out  for  a harbour, 
or  lodging  for  another.  Skinner.  Applied,  gene- 
rally, to 

A forerunner,  that  which  comes  before  ; and  by  con- 
sequence, announces  the  approach  of  something  else. 

Smddioar*  behold,  and  Captavne*  marke  it  well. 

How  hope  U Karbengrr  of  all  mithappe. 

fiascotgme.  The  Fruites  of  Warrr. 

A Starr  which  did  not  to  oar  nation 
Portend  her  death,  but  her  translation: 

For  when  such  harbingers  are  scene, 

God  crown**  a saint,  not  kills  a qurrne. 

Corbet.  Elegy  os  the  Death  of  Queen  Anne. 

His  father  Antigonu*  perceiving  that  they  had  lodged  his  son  Philip 
on  a time  in  a bouse,  where  there  were  three  young  women,  he  said 
not  ling  tn  Philip  himself,  hut  before  he  sent  tor  the  bar  Unger,  and 
said  unto  him.  wilt  thou  n«*t  remove  my  son  out  of  thii  slraifftt 
lodging,  and  provide  him  a better? 

Sir  Thnmas  Sortk.  Plutarch,  fol.  740.  Demetrius. 

I.ight'inrvg  and  thunder  (Heaven’s  artillery) 

A*  harbingers  before  th*  Almighty  fly  j 
Those  hut  proclaim  hiv  style  and  disappear ; 

The  stiller  sound  succeed*  ; and  God  is  there. 

Dry  den.  The  Character  of  « giaxl  Par  ton. 

Think  not,  however,  that  sucres*  on  one  side  is  the  harbinger  nf 
peace  : on  the  contrary,  both  parties  must  he  heartily  tired  to  effect 
even  a temporary  reconciliation. 

Goldsmith.  Citizen  of  the  H lrr  Id,  1st  ter  17. 

Archdeacon  Nare*  (ad  e.)  has  given  an  extract  from 
Hawkins’s  Life  of  Bishop  Ken,  from  which  it  appears, 
that  an  officer  by  the  name  of  IIakringfr  wan  known 
in  the  English  Court  as  lute  as  the  days  of  Charles  II. 

On  one  occasion  when  thal  King  passed  the  suinmer-at 
Winchester,  the  Prebcndhl  house  of  the  above-named 
Prelate  was  assigned,  with  shameless  effrontery,  by  the 
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HA'RBOUR,  v. 
Ha'rbour,  n. 
Harbourage, 
HaRboorer, 
Ha'kbuuiu.ess, 

H a'r  BO  BOUGH, 

Ha'rborous, 

Ha'rbour-town, 


Harbinger,  for  the  reception  of  one  of  the  Royal  Mis- 
tresses. the  well-known  Eleanor  Gwynn.  The  Bishop 
with  becoming  spirit  resisted  the  affront  to  his  holy 
office,  and  the  lady  was  in  the  end  obliged  to  seek 
lodgings  elsewhere. 

..  . -j  pr  kerberge ; IL  al bergo ; 

Sp.  aivergve ; D.  and  Ger.  her- 
berg ; Sw.  herberge,  hn  brrgtra ; 
Low  Lat,  herrbergium.  VTos- 
y sius  derives  from  her,  or  heir, 
eiercitus,  an  army,  and  berg-en, 
curt-  dirt, Mixture,  eontinerc.  The 
A.  S.  beorg-an,  byrg-an,  is  to 

Ha'rbour-watrr.  J defend,  to  secure,  to  fortify. 
“ Hcrc-berga  is  (Somner)  itatio,  maruio , a station  or 
standing  where  the  army  rested  in  their  march,’’  i.  e. 
in  security,  protected ; and  hereby rig-an , to  harbour, 
to  abide,  to  lodge,  to  quarter.  To  harbour  is,  gene- 
rally, 

To  secure  or  protect ; to  receive  or  take  under  pro- 
tection ; to  stay,  remain,  or  abide,  in  security  ; to  shfel- 
ter,  to  lodge ; to  afford  or  grant  shelter  or  lodging. 

Also  charge  Chanty,  a churche  to  make 
to  £yn  hfllc  h’te.  to  kerborghwen  alio  Treutbe 
And  fynde  tile  manor  folke.  foude  to  hure  soule*. 

Piers  Plouhman.  f 'uum,  p.  124. 

For  arch*  Noe,  n«me)>  hede,  ys  no  more  to  menc 
Bote  bolychurche.  herbergh  to  alle  bat  bto  blr««dr. 

hi.  lb,  p.  196. 

I wu  A erbanrelet,  aod  ye  herboriden  roe. 

H'ictif.  Matthew,  ch.  UV, 

I was  A erbourlcss  ft  tc  lodgid  me, 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 


Therfore  be  ledde  them  ynne  and  resaeyuvde  in  herbore,  and  that 
nyght  tnei  dwelliden  with  lum.  Wieltj f,  Urdu,  ch.  x. 

And  the  rleucnih  day  at  sLxe  of  the  clocke  at  night  we  saw  laud 
which  was  very  high,  which  afterward  we  knew  to  he  Hand:  and 
the  twelft  day  we  harboured  there,  and  found  many  people. 

Hakluyt  Voyages,  4-r.  vnl.  SB.  fol.  IW.  J-shn  Davis. 

Then  went  foorth  our  pinnesM!  to  seeke  harboro w.  k found  many 
good  harbours,  of  the  which  we  entered  into  one  with  our  shipper 
td . lb.  vol.  i.  fol.  235,  Sir  Hugh  Hii/oughby. 

For  of  an  harbourer  of  detiila,  was  he  sodainly  made  a disciple, 
and  scholar  of  Jesus.  UdaU , lathe,  ch.  wiki. 


Whether  she  haue  to  her  smal  power  ben  herberoua  to  the  sainetes, 
lodged  them  and  washes  their  fete. 

td.  1 T»*oiky r,  ch.  t. 

An  other  sorte  promyseth  their  bowse  to  be  herbourosue  to  the 
household  of  fayth,  and  a great  vowe  do  they  make. 

Dale.  Apology,  fol.  38. 

If  they  wolde  tm  but  a fewe  oombre  of  houndc*,  onely  to  Aar - 
borowe  or  rouse  the  game. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot.  Govemostr,  book  i.  ch.  xviii. 

Eke  the  vndaunted  Numides  coropatae  thee; 

Also  the  Sides,  vnftiendly  harbroughe. 

Surrey.  Virgil.  .Eneis,  book  iv 

The  ground  we  were  oq  grewe  to  bee  straight,  and  not  aboue  hftie 
paces  ourr,  hauing  the  mame  sea  on  the  one  side  of  il,  and  the  har- 
botrrsrnler,  or  inner  sea  (as  you  may  tearme  il)  on  the  other  side. 

Hakluyt.  Voyager,  SfC.  vol.  iii.  fol.  541.  Sir  Francis  Drake. 

There  were  many  commodious  havens  and  fair  baies  for  ships  to 
A arbour,  and  ride  in  with  safety. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  802 

And  all  within  were  pathe*  and  alleie*  wide 
With  footing  worne,  and  leading  inward  farr  : 

Fair  Aarfroirr  (hat  them  seems  : so  in  they  entred  are. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen r,  book  i.  can.  I. 


O,  in  what  safety  temperance  doth  rest, 

Obtaining  harbour  in  a sovereign  bfra*l  1 
Which  if  so  praueful  in  the  meanest  men. 

In  pow'rfu]  kings  how  glorious  is  it  then ! 

Drayton.  England" * lleroieal  Epistles.  Manilla  to  King  John 

— Your  king,  whose  labour’d  spirits 

Fore-wearied  in  this  action  of  swift  speede, 

Craucs  harb>jur*ige  within  your  cttie  walles. 

Shahs  pea  re,  John,  fol.  5. 

• — She  call*  her  barren  jade. 

Base  quean,  and  rivet’d  witch,  and  wish’d  she  could  be  made 
But  worthy  of  her  hate,  (which  moat  of  all  her  grieves) 

Hie  basest  beggar's  bawd,  a harbour rr  of  thieves. 

Dr  ay  tan.  Poly-oHnon,  song  3. 

Haue  a better  eye  and  care  to  all  suspilmus  and  iniscontented  per- 
sons, to  their  sayings  and  doings,  to  their  false  bruits  and  reports,  to 
the  places  and  corners  of  their  haunt  aod  resort,  to  their  Aar&orrre, 
companyoDs,  ayders,  and  maintayners. 

Stour,  Anno,  1586.  Queen*  Elisabeth. 

For  I was  hungry,  and  yee  gave  me  meate,  thirsty,  and  yee  gave 
me  drinke;  naked,  and  yee  c loathed  me;  harbourleue,  and  yee 
lodged  me. 

Homilies.  Sermon  against  PeriU  of  Idolatry,  part  ii'u 

Those  who  would  have  ministers  live  of  alma  and  benevolence, 
make  their  reason,  that  they  must  follow  the  example  of  Christ  and 
the  apoattes  ; but  by  the  example  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  they  are 
taught  to  abound  in  all  works  of  charity  themselves ; to  feed  the 
hungry,  to  cloath  the  naked,  lodge  the  harUnsrless,  ice.  and  how  shall 
they  perform  this,  living  in  want  ? 

Sprlman.  On  Tytka,  ch.  xiL 

On  the  left  hand  the  haien-lesse  and  harbourleue  coasts  of  Italic, 
and  on  the  right,  the  Illyrians,  Liburnians,  and  l<trians,  Scree  nations, 
and  for  the  mo«t  part,  reputed  infamous,  for  roving  and  robbing  by  the 
sea  side,  put  him  in  exceeding  fcmre. 

Holland.  Ijvius,  fol.  352. 
Then  if  by  me  thou  list  adutsed  he, 

Forsake  thy  soyle,  that  so  doth  thee  bewitch : 

Lraue  me  those  hilles,  where  harbrough  ni*  to  see, 

Nor  holy-bush,  nor  brer*,  nor  winding  witch. 

Spenser.  Shepherd t Calendar.  June. 

In  which  part  there  be  very  good  hauem.  and  safe  harbourvughes 
fur  shipper.  Stow.  Description  of  England,  tfc. 

— ..  Halos  harbordoume,  that  Neptune  brats  upon. 

Chapman,  Homer.  Iliad,  book  ii.  fol.  28. 
Now  stem  Tineas  waves  his  weighty  spear 
Against  his  foe,  and  thus  upbraids  his  frar ; 

What  farther  subterfuge  can  Turnus  find  * 

What  empty  hopes  are  harbour'd  in  hU  mind. 

Dry  Jen.  Virgil.  sEneid,  book  tii. 


H A it- 
BUI  K. 


They  judged,  that  all  men  who  suspected  any  to  have  been  in  the 
rebellion  were  bound  to  disrovrr  such  their  suspicion,  and  to  give  no 
harbour  to  such  persons : that  the  hare  suspicion  made  it  treason  to 
harbour  the  person  suspected,  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not. 

Burnet.  Own  Times.  Charles  Jl.  Anno  1682. 
Nay  more,  when  it  has  home  return’d, 

By  some  proud  maid  ill-us’d  and  scorn'd, 

1 still  the  renegade  carest, 

And  gave  it  harbour  m my  hraast. 

Wahh.  living  one  / never  sate. 
[Love]  like  the  soul  its  harbourer, 

Ueharr’d  the  freedom  of  the  air. 

Disdains  against  its  will  to  stay. 

But  struggles  out,  and  flies  away. 

Butler.  Hmlihras,  part  iii.  can.  I. 

Geneva  was  famous  for  its  religion  and  a great  nurse  of  pious  men, 
and  Aar6owrr  of  exilos  for  religion. 

Strype.  Ijfe  of  Archbishop  Grindal,  Anno  1532. 

In  this,  however,  1 acted  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some  peraons  on 
hoard,  who  in  very  strong  term*  expressed  their  desire  In  harbour  foe 
present  convenience,  without  any  regard  to  future  disadvantages. 

Cook.  Voyage,  book  ii.  ch.  vii. 

Upon  the  whole,  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  a very  good  place  for  ships  to 
pul  in  at,  that  want  refreshments ; the  harUmr  is  safe  and  commo- 
dious,  and  provisions,  except  w beaten  bread  and  flour,  may  be  easily 
procured.  Id.  lb  book  i.  ch.  ii. 
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Yet  here,  ev'a  here  in  this  disastrous  dim#, 
Horrid  end  karbonrlut,  where  ail  life  die*; 
Adventurous  mortal*,  urg'd  by  thirst  of  gain. 


Through  floating  isle*  of  ic«  and  fighting  storms 
Roam  the  wild  wave*,  in  search  of  doubtful  shores. 

Mali*/,  The  Errurm-a. 

HARD. 


HAH- 
BO  l R. 

HARD. 


HARD,  v.  Goth,  harau  ; A.  S.  heard ; D. 

Haro,  adj.  hard ; Gcr .hart ; S w. heard  ; from  the 
Hard,  adv.  A.  S.  heard-ian,  aheard-ian,  ahyrd- 
H a'rdem  , an  ; durare,  i ndura  re,  d u reserve, indu- 

Ha'rdi.y,  rescere.  “//ard,  a«t  applied  to  material 

Ha'rdnesb,  subtfUinces,(8avs  Locke.)  its  opposed 
Hardship,  t to  soft,  that  being;  generally  called 
H a'rdy,  v.  hard  by  us,  which  will  put  us  to  pain 

H a'rdy,  adj.  sooner  than  change  figure  by  the 

Ha'rdihead,  pressure  of  any  part  of  our  bodies, 

Ha'rdihood,  and  that,  on  Lhc  contrary,  which 

Ha'rdiment,  changes  the  situation  of  its  parts 

Ha'rdily,  upon  any  easy  and  unpainful  touch. 

Ha'rdixess.  J Hardness  consistsin  a firm  cohesion 
of  the  parts  of  matter  making  up  masses  of  a sensible 
bulk,  so  that  the  whole  does  not  easily  change  its 
figure."  On  Human  Understanding,  book  iL  cli.  iv. 
sec.  4.  Hence  its  numerous  consequential  applications, 
as  opposing  or  resisting  the  motion  of  its  own  parts  ; 
generally,  as  opposing  or  resisting,  bearing,  suffering  or 
enduring,  and  thus, 

1.  Difficult;  or  that  can  or  may  not  (easily)  be  done, 
tc.  be  compressed,  separated,  penetrated,  bent,  broken, 
as,  steel  is  hardest;  met.  impenetrable,  insensible, 
stupid. 

2.  Difficult;  or  that  cannot  (easily)  be  done  or  per- 
formed by  labour  or  skill ; be  understood,  be  learned, 
as  Greek  is  hardest  to  come  by : a hard  task,  a hard 
road  or  way ; — difficult,  laborious,  toilsome. 

3.  Difficult ; to  be  borne  or  suffered,  as  a hard  say* 
ing,  a hard  season,  a hard  case  ; harsh,  rough,  rigorous, 
severe,  unjust;  hard-beer,  harsh,  rough;  a hard  trot, 
harsh,  violent. 

4.  Difficult ; to  be  moved,  or  acted  upon ; as  a hard 
man,  a hard  heart ; a man  not  easily  acted  upon  or 
moved  by  kind  or  good  feelings;  and  therefore,  unkind, 
harsh,  severe,  austere,  grinding,  oppressive. 

Hard  is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  hardy,  or 
rather  hardily,  as  he  died  hard,  i.  e.  resolutely,  obdu- 
rately ; or,  sometimes,  with  difficulty. 

Hard  by,  joined  hard  to,  i.  e,  close  to. 

To  strive  hard  ; *.  e.  laboriously,  vehemently. 

To  harden  ; to  confirm,  to  fortify,  to  strengthen. 
Hardy , adj.  enduring,  or  uble  to  endure,  firm,  stout, 
strong,  resolute,  bold,  daring,  confident,  assured ; 
hence,  hardily,  assuredly,  or  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  certainly. 

To  hard,  and  to  hardy;  i.  e.  to  harden,  to  en- 
courage. 

Ctwioou*  with  hartle  smot  and  stored  hym  a boute, 

And  nude  his  wey  hi  ei^cr  syde,  and  perrede  |»e  route. 

R.  Gfoucrt/er,  p.  17, 

he  com  out  ward  with  y«  folk,  jr  emperour  with  mod, 

And  dredde  of  hys  hardyntue,  A youjte  yt  was  not  god. 

Id.  p.  64. 

Vor  me  tnVjle  here  by  hp  da<T  &’  lode  hardelyche 
Tresour  aboute  A:  o^rr  god  oucral  aperteltclte 
In  wode*  A in  oper  'Hide*,  so  pt  non  tyme  nas 
bat  pet  bet  fsusteiried,  pit  by  bfs  time  was. 

Id  p.  357. 

Lucve,  to  hardy*  y*  men,  pryktd  her  and  ber. 

Id.  p.  218. 

Vor  he  was  strong  man  & hardy,  yp  urrneiwtr  of  y*  Innde 

Id.  p.  184. 


Edward  told  William  of  Alfred  alle  y»  case. 

A prated  him  of  help,  for  he  dred  harder  puc 

R.  tit  unite,  p,  52. 

A if  he  wild  k wynne  with  dent,  all  duke  hard* 

He  sold  fyml  yermne  king  flarald  redie. 

IJ.  p.  70. 

Arme  we  es  I rode,  A go  we  kardt/ie. 

id.  p.  m. 

Si  rod#  biishop  Antoyn  )tr  he  bare  £e  pria, 
is  dedea  here  to  alowr,  for  by*  hardyneme. 

U.  p.28I. 

Cod  *hal  (ale  venbnnc*.  in  all*  iwiche  preestex 
Wei  harder  & gretterc. 

Piert  P huh  man.  t tnea,  p.  A 

Hunger  was  nat  hardy,  on  hem  far  So  k>ke. 

Id.  Ib.  p.  137. 

And  to  be  raid  eomjuerour.  that  comry  of  special  grace 
• Uf  hardy  net**  of  beorte.  and  of  hcndencas. 

U.  Ib.  367. 

And  go  honte  hardtliche.  to  hares  and  to  fi>xet. 

Id.  Ib.  p,  129. 

Out  he  lepe  »p  on  heigh,  in  harden****  of  herte. 

Id.  Crrde,  p,  21. 

But  he  that  h&dde  ukun  oo  besaunt,  came  and  wide  Lorde  Y woot 
that  thou  art  an  hartle  man,  (Am  homo, ) thou  repist  where  thou  hast 
not  sowe  and  thou  gedenst  togidcr  where  thou  hast  not  «prrd  abroad. 

Wuitf  Matthew,  ch.  XIV. 

Then  he  whiche  had  rrceaued  the  one  talente  came,  and  savde  : 
Master,  I considered  that  thou  waste  an  horde  man,  which  repeat 
where  thou  sowcdsl  not,  and  gatherest  where  thou  strawedst  not. 

titbit,  Anna  1551. 

And  Jhesus  seyng#  him  maad  sorye  seyde,  how  hard  fattam 
difficile)  thei  that  han  money  scholen  entre  into  the  kyngdom  or  Cod, 
WtcHf.  Lake,  ch.  xvni. 

Hut  monestc  ghuusilf  bi  alle  dales  the  while  to  dai  is  aimed,  that 
noon  of  ghou  be  hardned  bi  falLace  of  synne. 

Id.  Ebreuni,  ch.  iii. 

But  exborte  one  an  other  daytye.  whyle  it  is  called  to  daye,  least 
any  of  you  waxe  hardhrried  thorow  th#  dcccufutne««e  of  synoe. 

Bible,  Amto  1551. 

Therfmr  manye  of  bit#  disciplis  heringe,  senlen,  this  word  is  hard, 
who  may  here  it  ? Wirdif.  John,  ch.  vi. 

Many  therfore  of  his  diariplen:  when  they  hearde  this,  nyde: 
this  it  an  hard e saying* : mho  can  ahydo  the  hearvnge  of  it  3 

Bible,  Anna  1551. 

An  he  *«de  to  hem,  for  Moynes  for  the  herdneate  of  your  h«rte 
suffride  you  lev*  your#  wjrues,  but  fro  the  bamoyof  it  was  not  an. 

Wichf  Matthew,  cb.  xix. 

Noses  because  of  th*  hardnei  of  your#  herte#  suffered  you  to  put 
awaye  youre  wyfa  : but  from  th#  bcgynnyng  it  was  not  ao. 

Bible,  Ann o 1551. 

Therfore  we  ben  hardi  (aadentet)  algatis  and  when,  that  the  while 
we  ben  in  this  b»di  we  goon  in  pilgrimage  fro  the  lord,  for  we  w-alken 
by  feith,  and  not  bt  clear  sight.  H’tcl if.  2 Corynthiant,  cb.  v, 

O litel  child,  ala* ! what  is  thy  gilt, 

Tliat  never  wrwughlett  sinnr  as  vet  panic  ? 

Why  wol  thin  hard e father  have  thee  spilt. 

Chancer.  The  Man  of  l*ttcrt  Tale,  v.  5277. 
They  speken  of  sundry  hording  of  metall, 

And  speken  of  medicines  thcrwithall. 

And  h»w,  and  whan  it  shuhl  y horded  be, 

Which  ia  unknow  algates  unto  me. 

Id.  The  Syttieret  Tale,  v.  10557. 

For  lone  me  youe  such  htviimmt 
For  to  fulfill  hi*  comiuandement. 

Id.  The  Romani  of  the  Roar,  ful.  124. 
And  hardily  they  dorsten  lay  hir  necke, 

The  miller  sbuld  not  str-le  hem  half  a pecke 
Of  corn  by  sleigblr,  n#  by  force  hem  rev*. 

Id.  The  Rer^t  Tale,  v.  4003. 
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A wlf  is  Goddee  yeftc  vtraily ; 

All  other  maser  y eft**  hardely, 

A*  loode*,  rentes,  pasture,  or  commune, 

Or  meblcs,  all  ben  yeftes  of  fortune. 

Chaucer.  The  Marc  hold  cm  Tale,  v.  9186- 

She  toke  her  leaue  at  hem  ful  thriftily 
Ai  the  wei  could,  and  they  ber  reucrcnce 
Unto  the  ful  didden  hardely. 

Id.  The  third  Book  of  Trodut,  foL  167. 

0 noble  mark  is,  your  huma-.itee 
Aasureth  us  and  yeveth  u*  Aar  dinette. 

As  oft  as  time  is  of  nececaitre. 

That  we  to  you  mow  tell  our  hevinesse. 

U.  The  Ciurket  Tale,  v.  7969 

New  cometh  slouthe,  that  wol  rot  snffre  no  hardnetse  ne  no 
penance : for  solbly,  slouthe  is  tendre  and  so  delxat,  as  sayth  Salo- 
mon, that  he  wot  niffr*  non  hardneue,  ne  penance.  and  therfoce  he 
sheodelh  all  that  he  doth. 

Id.  The  Pertonet  Tale , vol  ii.  p.  344. 
And  how  useged  was  Ipolita 
The  fair*  hardy  queue  of  Scythia. 

Id.  The  Knighteo  Tale,  v.  884. 

Aa  Steele  is  hardeii  in  hit  kind* 

Aboue  all  other,  that  mea  finde 
Of  metalles. 

dower.  Cmf.  Am.  fol.  5.  Prologue, 

For  hr*  lady,  whom*  he  desyreth, 

With  hardneme  hit  herte  fyreth. 

And  sent  hym  worde  wythoute  faile, 

That  he  well  take  the  bataile. 

Id.  lit.  book  Hr.  foL  74. 

So  veoeth  it  me  the  more  feitfc, 

Am]  makelh  me  hardie  soth  to  seie. 

That  I dire  well  the  better  preic 
My  lady,  whicbe  a woman  is. 

Id.  Jb.  book  iii.  fol  80. 

1 wolde  haue  hym  leree  Greke  and  I .aline  anthours  bothe  at  one 
tyme,  or  els  to  begyn  with  Greke,  for  as  mochc  as  that  is  hardette  to 
come  by. 

Sir  Thomiu  FJyot.  The  Govemotrr,  book  I.  ch.  X- 
But  when  the  brnine  it  cold  tod  drie.  things  are  thertoe  the  faster 
Holden,  because  it  it  the  propertie  of  colde  and  drought,  to  thicken  all 
things,  and  to  harden  them  fast  together. 

Wilton.  Arte  of  Rheiurufue,  p-213. 

And  1 wyl  nnvre  onely  tpeake  of  those  exercises,  »ple  to  the  furni- 
ture of  a gentvll  manoes  personage,  adaptynge  his  body  to  hardmene, 
strengthe,  and  sgililif. 

Sir  Thomas  F./yot.  The  Gaoernour,  book  i.  ch.  an. 
My  woundes  are  wide,  yet  seme  they  not  to  bleed, 

And  hidden  wounds  are  hardly  braid  we  tee. 

Gascoigne.  J)an  Barlhohnew  of  Bathe. 
The  Baclrlans  bee  the  moat  hnrdyett  people  amongst  those  nacios 
vneiuill  men,  and  much  abhorring  from  the  dclicateors  of  the  Persian*. 

Brende.  Quint ut  Ctrftw,  book  ir.  fol.  66. 
And  he  deptrted  thence,  & entred  into  a cerUyne  manne*  house, 
named  Justus,  a worshypper  of  God,  whose  bou«e  loyoed  hard*  to  the 
cynagoge.  Bible,  Anno  1551.  Actet,  ch.  xriii. 

Hee  is  a great  adventurer  (said  hee) 

That  hath  hi*  tword  through  hard  assay  forgone, 

And  now  hath  n*d,  till  he  avenged  bee 
Of  that  detpight,  neuer  to  wearen  none. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen*,  book  il  can.  3. 

Beside*,  the  Briton  i»  to  naturally  infus'd 
With  true  poetic  rage,  that  in  their  measures,  art 
Doth  rather  seem  precise,  than  cornel?  ; in  each  part 
Their  metre  most  exact,  in  verse  of  th  hanlett  kind. 

Drayton.  PJy~aK>ion,  son;  6. 

..  Besides, 

1 like  you  not ; if  you  will  know  my  houte, 

Ti*  at  th®  tufft  of  Oliues,  here  hard  by. 

Shahtpeare.  At  you  hhe  il,  fol  199. 
Yet  thence  his  lustful  orgies  he  enlarg'd 
Even  to  that  hill  of  scandal,  by  the  gro*e 
Of  Moloch  homicide,  lust  hard  by  hale  ; 

Till  good  Jonah  drove  them  thence  to  hell. 

Milton.  Par  a due  leaf,  book  i.  1. 421 


Mia.  Alas,  now  pray  you 

Worke  not  so  hard:  I would  the  lightning  had  n 

Burnt  vp  those  log*  lhal  you  tr«  cnioyncd  to  pile. 

My  father 

It  hard  at  study ; pray  now  rest  your  *dfe. 

Shahtpeare.  Tempetl,  fol  ID. 

But  victuals  being  very  straight  and  scant  at  that  time  even  to  find 
the  men,  the  poor  geese  were  *o  hard  handled  and  so  little  regarded, 
that  they  were  in  manner  starved  for  lack  of  meat. 

Sir  Thomat  IS'orlA.  Plutarch,  fol.  124.  CaniUut. 
Upon  his  crest  the  hardned  yroo  feO ; 

But  his  more  hardned  crest  was  armd  so  well, 

That  deeper  dint  therein  it  would  not  make. 

Spenter.  Fame  Queer te,  book  L can.  1 1. 

- — . And  now  his  heart 

Distends  with  pride,  and  hardmny  in  bis  strength 
Glories.  Mill  on.  Para  due  Lott,  book  i.  v.  572. 

Eoflam'd  with  fur?  and  fiera  hardyhed. 

He  seemd  in  hart  to  narbour  thought*  unkind, 

And  nourish  bloody  vengeance  in  bis  bitter  mind. 

Id.  lb.  book  ».  can.  4. 
Where  if  he  be, — with  dauntless  hardihood. 

And  brandish'd  blade  ruth  on  him,  break  his  glass, 

And  shed  the  luscious  liquor  on  the  ground, 

And  seise  his  wand.  Milton.  Camus,  l 650. 

Come,  come,  my  I-ords, 

These  oracle*  are  hardly  [hardily]  attain'd, 

And  hardly  vndentood. 

Shahtpeare.  Henry  FI.  Second  Part , fol.  125. 

At  the  first  the  Gaules  and  S panyards,  equal)  u>  their  enemies  both 
in  force  and  courage,  miintcincd  the  conflict  right  hanli/y,  and  kept 
their  order  and  arraies.  Hollamn.  Livtut,  fol.  461. 

But  thank t lie  God.  and  your  good  hardimentf 
They  hare  the  price  of  their  owne  fully  peyd. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Queen* , book  V.  can.  8. 

He  did  confound  (be  best  part  of  an  houre 
In  changing  hardimrnl  with  great  Glendower. 

Shahtpeare.  Henry  IF.  Fint  Pari,  fol.  51. 

Tbc  wingd-foot  god  so  fast  his  plume*  did  best. 

That  none  he  came  whereas  the  Titanesse 
Was  striving  with  fair  Cynthia  for  her  seat ; 

At  whose  strange  sight  and  haughty  hardinem* 

He  wondred  much,  aud  feared  her  no  lesse. 

Spenter.  Fame  Queen* , can.  6.  Of  Afutnbi/itie. 

And  thus  I hang  a garland  at  the  dorej 
(Not  for  to  shew  the  goodness  of  the  wtre  ; 

But  such  hath  beene  the  costume  heretofore, 

And  custome*  vere  hardly  broken  are.) 

Jgnato.  Feroet  to  Spenter. 

And  tke  that  age  despysed  niceness®  raine 
Enur'd  (o  hardnrtte  and  to  homely  fare, 

Which  them  to  warlike  discipline  did  trayne, 

And  manly  limbs  endur'd  with  little  care 
Against  all  hard  mishap*  and  fortuneiesse  mi  if  are. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Queen*,  hook  iv.  can.  8. 

Still  ao  hardhearted  t what  may  be 
The  sin  (hon  bast  committed  ; 

That  now  tbe  angry  deity 
Has  to  a rock  congealed  tree, 

And  thus  thy  hardmeu  fitted  ? 

Hrvmr,  Sony*.  The  Hard  Heart. 
[They]  had  auch  affection  for  their  religion,  and  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  their  country,  that,  prtarit  et  focu,  they  were  willing  to 
undergo  any  hardships  or  dangers,  and  thought  no  service  too  much, 
or  too  great  for  their  country. 

Whtteloch.  Memorial s.  Anno  1643. 

It  was  to  weet  a wilde  and  salvage  man  ; 

Yet  was  no  man.  but  onely  like  in  shape, 

And  eke  in  stature  higher  by  a span  ; 

All  avergrowne  with  baire,  Uial  could  awhape 
A n hardy  hart. 

Spatter.  Fame  Queen*,  book  i*.  can.  7. 

But  Jove's  mirwle  hath  evermore  outslept 

The  mi  ode  of  man  ; who  both  affrights  ami  take*  the  victory 
From  any  harAnt  hand  with  eaie. 

Chapman,  Homer.  /Ami/,  book  xvi.  fol- 231. 
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Divines,  with  the  be*  intention*,  have  Mid  mure  than  tf.e  scrip-  HARD 
turr*  lave  aaid  conferring  repentance,  and  have  thereby  precipitated  >. _J| — ^ _ 
men  into  despair,  and  consequent  impenitence  and  haedne n of  Wart. 

Anecdotes  of  fAe  Life  of  Dr.  flaMa,  vol.  ii.  p 313. 


Think  not  my  judgment  leads  me  to  comply 
With  lam  unju*t,  but  hard  neces-itv  ; 

Imperious  need,  which  cannot  W withstood, 

Make*  ill  authentic,  far  a greater  food. 

Dryden,  The  Hind  and  (hr  Panthrr. 

Lord  KsncUgh  died  on  Sow  lay  morning  ; he  died  hard  a*  their 
term  of  art  ii  her*  to  express  the  woeful  state  of  men,  who  discover 
no  religion  at  their  death. 

Swift.  Letter  to  Dr  King,  London,  DeecvtUr  8,  171*2. 

For  let  the  venal  try 

Their  every  hardening  stupifymg  art, 

Truth  must  prevail,  teal  will  enkindle  zeal, 

And  nature,  skilful  touch'd.  is  honest  still 

Thornton.  To  the  Memory  of  Lord  Talbot. 

They  who  w ere  not  yet  grown  to  tbi*  hardiness  of  avowing  the  con- 
tempt of  the  king  (wh'otn  they  provoked)  would  sooner  have  been 
checked,  and  recovered  their  loyalty  and  obedience. 

Clarendon.  History  of  the  Rebethom,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  book  v.  p,  465. 

Whom  when  the  Trojan  hero  hardly  knew. 

Obscure  in  shades,  and  with  a doubtful  view, 

(Doubtful  as  he  who  runs  through  dusky  night, 

Or  thinks  he  sees  the  moon's  uncertain  light) 

With  tears  be  first  approach’d  the  sullen  shade. 

Dryden.  Firgtl.  JRneid,  book  vi. 

Of  all  hardwue*  of  heart,  there  is  none  so  inexcusable  as  that  of 
parents  towards  their  children.  An  obstinate,  inflexible,  unforgiving 
temper,  is  odious  upon  all  occasions,  but  here  it  is  unnatural. 

Spectator,  No.  181. 

To  complete  the  sense  of  the  words  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
two  precedent  verses  ; which  being  compared  with  the  test  {Drut. 
xxi*.  4.)  present  us  with  a description  of  such  a brutish  and  irra- 
tional tcmpcT,  such  an  invincible  kurdnen.  as  is  Dot  to  be  found  in 
any  people  mentioned  throughout  the  whole  book  of  Hud,  or  any 
history  whatsoever.  South.  Sermnni,  vol.  viii.  p.  364. 

Heroes  are  Always  drawn  bearing  sorrows,  struggling  with  adver- 
sities, undergoing  all  kinds  of  hardships,  and  having  in  the  service  of 
mankind  a kind  of  appetite  to  difficulties  and  dangers. 

Spectator,  No.  312. 

Juba  commands  N'untidia’s  hardy  troops, 

Mounted  on  steeds  unus'd  to  the  restraint 
Of  curbs  or  bits,  and  fleeter  than  the  wind*. 

Addum,  Cato,  act  ii.  sc.  I . 

Have  you  been  evil  spoken  of  and  your  character  injured  ? When 
you  knew  yourself  innocent,  this  is  hard  to  bear  on  worldly  principle*. 
But  religion  makes  even  calumny  light. 

Gilpin.  Sermon  14.  voLi. 

Tell  such  people  of  a world  after  this— of  their  being  accountable 
for  their  action* ; and  of  the  gospel  denunciations  of  damnation  upon 
all  who  lead  such  ungodly  lives,  without  repentance ; they  are  hard- 
ened to  every  thing  of  this  kind— it  has  no  effect  upon  them. 

Id.  Sermon  5.  vol.  i. 

Mv  lords  t assert,  confidently  and  hardily  I make  the  assertion, 
and  I challenge  confutation  ; let  any  one.  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  follow  me  in  the  calculations  upon  which  1 am  about  to  enter. con- 
fute me  if  he  can, — I do  assert,  my  lords,  that  the  healthiest  of  their 
ships  are  nothing  belter  than  pestilential  gaol*  ! 

Hartley.  Speeches,  p.  213. 

Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  trora. 

Muttering  his  wayward  fancies  he  would  rove. 

Gray.  Elegy  in  a Country  Church-ynrtt. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  he  was  the  first  who,  in  ini*  dia- 
logue, had  the  hardihood  to  displace  Jonwm  from  the  eminence  to 
which,  by  the  uuaninuius  voice  of  Dryden'*  contemporaries  he  had 
most  unjustly  been  elevated,  and  to  *et  Shakxpcare  far  above  him. 

Malone.  Life  of  Drytm. 

That  domestick  grief  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  thanked  for 
these  ornaments  Ui  our  language,  it  i«  impossible  to  denv.  Nor  would 
it  be  common  hnrdinrsi  to  contend,  that  worldly  discontent  had  no 
hand  in  these  joint  production*  of  poetry  and  piety. 

John**.  Life  of  Young. 

Where  works  of  man  are  cluster’d  close  around, 

And  works  of  God  are  hardly  to  be  found. 

Qnrper.  Retirement. 


He  suffered  persecution  gladly  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  his  truth: 
he  stripped  himself  of  all  the  comfort*  of  this  life,  and  yielded  him- 
self up  Ui  all  the  hardthipt  and  evils  that  man  can  suffer. 

Sherlock.  Discourse  60.  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  133. 

Though  it  [the  life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  J we*  read  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  by  the  learned  of  Italy,  no  mao  wo  hardy  enough,  during 
so  long  a period.  to  intioducf  to  the  world  a book  in  which  the  suc- 
cessor* of  Saint  Peter  wefe  handled  so  roughly. 

John  to.  S»me  Account  if  the  Life  of  Ifemenuto  CHltm. 

Hard,  in  Composition. 

For  I know  wcl  that  ye  ben  *o  Aorrf-A-rferf.ihat  ye  wof  do  nothing 
for  me.  Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  Mr  literal,  voL  ii.  p.  122, 

Who  would  not  be  haiile-hounde  ur.d  Ja*Uird  in  this  so  ryrhc  and 
noble  a cheyne.  Fisher.  On  Prayer,  sig.  C.  2. 

They  carry  in  their  hamU  wooden  stake*  most  sharpe  A hard, 
pointed,  as  yf  they  were  yroa, 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  Spe.  vol.  ii.  fal.  57.  Odor  nr  at. 

He  [King  Philip}  was  a man  of  stature  eonuenient,  of  counte- 
naunce  amiable  and  louely,  of  body  wmewbai  crasae  and  corpulent, 
quyeke  wilted,  bold  and  hardy. slomakrd. 

Hall.  Henry  VtL  The  tuentyfirst  Yere. 

F >r  maidenhood  she  loves,  and  will  be  aw|fk 
To  aid  a virgin,  such  as  waa  herself, 

\n  harddeesrttmg  need. 

Milton.  Comm,  I 8£7. 


For  some  hard -favour'd  groom  of  thine,  quoth  he, 

1‘nlps*  thou  v«he  thy  liking  to  my  will, 

I’ll  murder  strain'll,  ami  then  I’ll  slaughter  thee. 

Shakiprarr.  Nape  of  later  tee. 

But  in  gornJ  faith,  signior.  for  all  this,  the  gentle-woman  is  a good, 
pretty,  proud.  An rdfavouPd  thing,  marry  not  so  peerlessly  to  lie  doted 
upon,  I must  rotifrxftc. 

Ren  Junto if.  Ferry  Man  out  of  Jut  Humour,  act  iv.  »c.  4. 

From  which,  along  the  field 

The  poor  funks  nuke  wing:  this  and  that  way  yield 
Their  hard-Jfnunr  pinions 

Chapman.  Homer.  Osiyitey,  book  ii.  fol.  341. 
I’le  live  where  ore  no  fires,  no  fear*  by  night: 

Vealegnn  my  neighbour  does  half-fright 
The  ai*ce1. 

Holyday.  Juvenal.  Satire  3. 
Tilts.  What  arr  they  that  Jo  play  it  ? 

Eos.  Hard-handed  men,  that  works  in  Athene*  heeee, 

Which  ncuer  labour'd  in  their  mimic*  till  now. 

ShaJtipfarc.  Midsummer  .Sight's  Dream,  fol.  159. 

Daily  there  was  «urh  number  of  kard-heasts  printed,  lhat  the 
harness  thereof  made  all  things  exceeding  dear ; and  therefore  we 
were  counselled  by  the  wisest  to  stay  the  irons  [of  the  Coyaiog 
house]  while  further  order  might  be  taken. 

Knas.  History  of  Reformation,  fol.  157. 

Chimritry  is  an  ingenious  profession,  as  which  by  art  will  force 
‘omewh.it  of  worth  and  eminence  from  the  dullest  substance,  yea, 
the  obdurat'*!  and  hardest-hearted  body  cannot  but  shed  forth  a tear 
of  precious  liquor,  when  urged  thereunto  wilh  it*  mtreatic*. 

Fuller.  HtctAin.  The  General  Horthies  of  England. 

Or  if  you  lie  hard-heartedly  bene,  to  appoint  otherwise,  which  oh 
sooner  let  me  die  than  know.  Sidney.  Arcadia,  hook  «. 

— ■ — Idkc  the  night  he  rang'd  the  ho«t,  and  rov’d 

(Apart  the  fieet  set)  terribly,  with  hr*  hard. longing  band, 

His  silier  how  twang'd,  and  hi*  shafta,  did  first  the  mules  command, 
And  swift  bounds. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  i.  fid.  2. 


Why.  when  the  hnrd-edy'd  iron  did  turn 
boft  a*  a bed  of  roses  blown, 

When  cruel  flames  forgot  to  burn 

Their  chaste,  pure  limbs,  should  titan  alone 
'Gainst  female  innocence  enuxpire, 

Harder  than  steel,  fiercer  than  lire. 

Car  etc.  Song  2,  Iff  an  Enlcrtamm  at  by  the  Lord  Chamberlmn. 
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,,  Af,,Q.e’  ‘hy,  P*rl*b  be  and  hard-tucked,  and  will  not  bear* 
the  word  0f  God.  nor  pa**  for  it,  vet  the  curate  doing  that  which 

ii  tnU>  hlm  ,0  h€e  11  ®,,icb«rged  ' riore  God.  sod  their 
blood  anal]  be  upon  their  owne  head* 

Lattmer.  .Sermon  on  Si.  Jo  An  /Ac  Evangehu'*  Day,  foL  286. 

— I know  her  for 

A apleeny  Lutberau,  and  not  wholesome  to 
Our  cause,  that  »he  should  lye  I*  th*  hceome  of 
Our  hard- rat'd  king. 

Shahtpeare.  Henry  Till.  fo!.  220. 
And  now  by  plain  dint  of  kardapurrittg  and  whipping. 
Dry.rf.od  we  came  where  folk*  sometimes  take  shipping. 

Cotton.  Voyage  to  Ireland,  can.  3. 
The  Bard  whom  pilfer  d Pastoral*  renown, 

J* ^ lur"«  * Fenian  Tale  for  half  a crown, 

Just  writes  to  nuke  his  barrenness  appear, 

And  strains  from  hard-bound  brains  eight  lines  a year ; 

Pope.  E put  if  to  Arbuthnot. 

He  that  will  use  all  liberties  that  the  law  allows  him,  for  the 
making  advantages  to  himself  in  his  trade,  or  his  dealing,  with  other 
men;  a«ch  a one  will  not  be  able  to  avoid  the  just  imputation  of 
being  in  many  instances  an  oppressor,  or  a hard-ctm*c%enee,l  man. 

Sharp.  Sermon  7.  vol.  i. 
While  sound  and  sound  a different  sense  explains. 

Both  play  at  hard-head  till  they  break  their  brains. 

Dry  den.  The  Hind  and  Panther 

.Jzv  Hi’  b"(  Md  ra“r  b“:«» 

M»d  relieved  with  healthful  sauce*,  hard-headed  cabbages  and  roots 
that j^te  more  vigour  than  beef  itself, 

“>*•  Hdrks,  eoL  vi.  p.  376,  LsUer, fnm 

.JfLT?  prrt*'>d.  ” • “ ."*y  1«  them  b.  never  » nrtKodoi  in 

, "f'J"  >■>  their  co»,,ruui>« , o,  jfocl  in  the  perfor  ,n  .n,  e 

of  those  duties  that  relate  to  the  worship  of  God,  vet  if  thev  be  hard 
*"J  unchtriuble,  ,f  Cvd 
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I true  piety  towards 
Sermon  4.  vol  i. 


ln  BolanV'  » K*nU!  of  the  class 
nrcandna  order Afono^nw,  nntural  order  Ugumino,«. 
Crenenc  characler:  cal, a four  or  five  leaved,  leaven 

ntvl IV  jbT-  coheri,n?  01  U>*  •*•« ; corolla  none, 
ri".1  *b(pn»  P«lta.e;  pod  lanceolate,  one-eelled, 

Of  t^pcd  ' tW0  ,“'Ved;  ~d  *•  apex 

Two  npeeiea,  trees,  natives  of  Coromandel.  Roib, 

t.rHtdZ'.'h  kare  0n*'  <SB,S  Skinn'r.)  that  is,  to 
terrify,  to  throw  into  a consternation,  to  strike  with 
terrour,  from  the  Fr.  haricr,  to  harass;  and  this  per- 
haps, from  the  A.  S.  herg-ian.  to  harry,  q.  r.  ' *** 

K.B:lU’'.rr  "T"*  Ond  bv  tie  ceuaeil  of  effiem  lha[ 

I ’l11^  * to  be  itiued  out,  bv  winch  be 

did  deduv  the  peKiement  to  be  diwdved  ' 1 ° 

tW*..  ./  end  Han,  vol.  Hi.  boot,  660. 

- - 

Locke.  On  Education,  sec,  67. 

*)  A.  S.  har  a ; D.  ham,  haze ; 
Ger.  h<ut;  Sw.  hara.  Junius 
surest*  the  A.  S.  A«r,  the  hair, 
.referring  to  the  declaration  of 
Pliny,  that  the  hare  is  the  hairiest 
creature  of  all  other.  Wachtcr, 
„ _ ' A.  S.  Aar,  canus,  hoary.  Ihre, 

T^VTT'  J ^ °er  har-'”'  <tam“r'’  to  erv, 

?nod  htbrrno  Import  aculimmi  clamat ; from  the 

heraTfo  crl"  d“ri"S  It  is  not  improha- 

hie  foat  the  noon  of  the  same  origin  as  the  verb  to 

fi^m  it  ha!,  lh* L name  w“  to  the  animal 

" £“*  1 ? *'he"  harrud-  “t  Pursued  by  harriers. 

Mueh y-  the  As  m«*  »*  a 

March  hare  , Skinner  derives  it  from  the  verb  fo  Aare. 

• Ole*  XXIIJ, 


Hare,  n. 

Hare- brain. 
Hare-brained, 

H ARB-PI.VDER, 
Hare-hunter, 
Hare-hunti.no, 
Hake-lip, 


h«»-e  not  hearts  to  do  good  with  it,  thev  have 
God.  o» — 

Snarp.  ^ransi  •*.  VO  I |. 

But  it  is  no  unusual  hard-heartednet*  in  such  chief  minuter*.  to 
saennee  such  instrument*,  how  innocent  soever,  to  their  own  dark 
purposes. 

Clarendon.  Hutory  of  the  Cnil  Wart,  book  x.  vol.  lii.  p.  16. 
To  stuff  thy  skin  with  vwetliog  knobs 
Of  cruel  and  hard-wooded  drub*. 

Butler.  Hudibrat,  part  iii.  cats.  1. 

When  the  chiefs  were  removed,  in  order  to  go  to  the  root,  the 
whole  party  wa*  put  under  a proscription  *o  general  and  severe  as  to 
hardrcumed  bread  from  the  lowest  officer*  in  a manner 
which  had  never  been  known  before,  even  in  a general  revolution. 

Burke.  On  the  Cause  of  the  present  Ditcanienit 

The  pert  ridiculers  of  religion  and  virtue  are  to  be  allowed  abun- 
dance of  wit  in  the  silliest  and  growest  thing*  they  utter;  and  the 
meet  hard-hearted  libertines  must  be  held  to  have  true  good-nature, 
because  they  have  superficial  gaiety. 

Seeker.  Sermon  1 9.  vol.  L 

we  “CODnt  *b*  striking  contrast  between  the  insen- 
sibility and  hard-heartednen  of  the  ancient  philosopher*,  and  those 
professions  of  gentleness  and  philanthropy  which  their  brethren  in 
discourses?™**  *°  0it*DUkt“,°‘ly  >°  their  writings  and  their 

Porteus.  Tract*.  Beneficial  Effect*  of  Chridtandy. 

— Long-enduring  chiefs. 

Your  efforts,  now  accomplish'd,  may  admit 
Refection  due  to  this  harddabour'd  train. 

Due  to  yourselves. 

Glover.  Leomdai,  book  vi. 

To  fly  for  refuge  from  distracting  thought 
To  such  amusement*,  aa  ingenious  woe 
Contrives,  hard-Abtflmg,  *od  without  her  t 
O comfortless  existence  1 

Cawpcr,  The  Task,  book  v. 

i* 


Bart-lip  ; labia  Jiata ; a lip  split  or  divided  into  two 
parts,  like  that  of  the  fuzrr. 

Somerville,  in  the  Argument  to  the  second  Book  ol 
Jne  Chase,  professes  to  pve  « A description  of  the  hart- 
auntinc  in  all  its  parts. ” 

Mjd  word  he  j»retne>  muelie,  & lute  dc>  in  dede. 

Hys  mou>  y*  as  a leon,  hy*  herte  arise  a*  an  Aare. 

R.  G tone e Her,  p.  457. 

~ — ■ What  man  art  thou  ? ouod  he, 

Thou  token,  as  thou  woldesl  hnde  an  Aare, 

For  ever  upon  the  ground  1 see  the  stare. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  Sire  Thopat,  x.  13627. 
A.d  I bra  .Odraly  ifacv  -urtvd  .□  A m umo,  !h.  FvneHnm  j 
such  as  sawe  her  cryed  and  made  gret  brut. 

Derd  Berner*.  Froiatarl.  Crony de,  ch.  xJii. 

O painted  fooles,  whose  hmrbrainde  headen  must  haue 
Moce  clothe*  attones,  than  might  become  a kyng. 

Gatctngne.  The  Steele  Glut. 
FansH,  (quoth  lw)  farewell,  whose  badge  l long  did  heare, 

And  in  my  hat  full  hartbrayndly,  thyflowers  did  I wearo, 

_ . . ^ TV  Frmte  of  Fetter*. 

The  home* l creature  of  aU  other  is  the  hare. 

NaUmnd.  Ptime,  vol.  i.  p.  347. 

W hen  hare*  use  means  to  confound  the  scent  and  save  themvdres 
tW ^TaS?*  huBt  th#m  : we  ra*T  that  they  take 

e-nth.yfi.eW  Is,h.  o/W^’cb,..„i 

1-y.n,  at  ...ye  bvfvre  tberlty  ofCorietb.b.  [Arehid..,,.!  m.r^l 
the'.  »e.e  A.m  ItuM  ev.n  cU>K  uad.r  the  w.llv«  tbarvof: 
pee  whwh  uybl  be  uid  tbu«  w ibose  Ilia!  Hr.ed  with  him  - Our 
,rf  he  aa-priwd  .ad  e.»,ht,  .hen  Ibev  an-  » lute 

"J,;;;**  “™lr"  *m  1°  “•  “<1  h-W  b.nl  node,  Ibur  city 
walls,  even  within  the  trench  and  town-ditch.  7 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fed,  375. 

I means  it  (faith  the  king)  hy  that  same  harr-brnine  wS|d  fellow, 
my  Subject,  the  Rarleof  Suffolke.  who  it  protec'rd  in  your  countrie, 
•imI  begins  to  play  the  focle,  when  all  others  are  weary  of  it, 

Bacon.  Henry  FIL  fol.  223. 


HARP. 

hare. 
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HARE 


HARR.  H anie  dxre  b*  «o  Uirilir,  as  to  t»k*  one  nighc  his  lodgings  in  any 
r-  v—  ' °t  thM*  ins,  which  hath  bccne  eijienmentod  by  tome  rash  and  A are. 
brume  aducntwrvr*,  ttreight  ttiCM  spirits  daw  Kim  l>v  the  bark 

Holmshed.  Description  of  h r land.  eh.  1*. 
Who  hath  such  hollow  eye*  at  not  to  see, 

How  those,  that  are  hmr -brain' d,  boa->t  of  Apollo, 

Aod  bold  gi\e  out  the  Mures  do  them  follow. 

Though  in  Love's  library,  yet  no  lovers  be. 

Druutmond.  Sun  art  2,  for  (ralatea. 

Tiribaius  hereupon  was  in  auch  a rage  with  the  king,  that  he  hated 
him  to  the  death  : not  because  be  was  any  traytour  or  seditious  man 
io  nature,  but  a mad  Aarr-Aramcd  fellow. 

Sir  Thomas  \vrth.  Plutarch,  fol.  798.  ArUutrji*. 

Their  jumping  to  and  fro,  before  they  leap  plumb  in  [their  form], 
is  to  ukr  their  aim  (not  much  unlike  to  dogs,  turning  about  several 
time*  before  they  lie  down) ; for  h.>re-fi*drrt  (who  use  to  watch 
them)  say  they  will  «lo  thus,  though  they  be  not  pursued. 

Ihyky.  On  Hutiiet,  eh.  xxxri, 

If  come  such  desp'rate  hackster  shall  devise 
To  rouse  thine  Karr  »•  Atari  from  her  cowardice, 

As  idle  children  striving  to  excel! 

In  blowing  bubbles  from  an  empty  shell  ; 

Oh.  Hercules  ! how  like  to  prove  a man, 

That  all  so  rath  thy  warlike  life  began ! 

Halt.  Satire  4.  hook  iv. 

Mai  It  sorer,  in  Latin  sio/iu  Irpo/arius,  or  the  bad  hare-hunter. 

Fuller.  iFvrihttS.  Yorkshire. 
Never  mole,  kare-l ip  nor  scarre, 

Nor  make  prodigious,  such  as  are 
I)r* pi srd  in  natiuitie. 

Shall  upon  tbeir  children  be. 

SAaAspeare.  A/idiummer  ltrram,  fol.  162, 

Hare-mouth’d,  dog-nos'd,  like  mule  thy  teeth  and  chin. 

Fuller.  Worthies.  Cornwall. 
Thus  Gay,  the  Aarr  with  many  friends. 

Twke  »even  long  year*  the  Court  attend* : 

Who,  under  talcs  conveying  truth, 

To  virtue  form'd  a princely  youth. 

Swift.  A I Abel  »n  Dr.  Del  any,  J$r. 

What  in  common  life  would  denote  a man  rash,  fool. hardy,  Aavr- 
br arm’d,  opiniatre,  crax'd,  is  recommended  in  this  scheme  as  live  true 
method  in  speculation.  HrUllry.  Remark  I on  Free-  TAmkmy,  p.  42. 
Well — one  at  least  ti  safe  One  shelter’d  hare 
Hus  never  heard  ihe  sanguinary  yell 
Of  cruel  man,  exulting  iu  Her  woe*. 

Cawpev.  The  Task,  book  iiL 

But  when  at  rising  light 

Our  boat  stood  still,  up  starts  a hair-br aim'd  wight, 

With  sallow  cudgel  breaks  the  bargeman's  pate, 

And  bangs  the  mule  at  a well-boon  t'd  rate. 

Francis.  Horace.  Satire  5.  book  i. 

There  are.  indeed,  two  officers  in  the  stables  which  are  sinecures. 
Hy  the  change  of  manners,  and  indeed  by  the  nature  of  the  tiling, 
they  mu»t  be  so ; 1 mean  the  several  keepers  of  buck  bounds,  stag 
hounds,  fox  hounds,  and  harriers. 

Iiurkt.  Ou  Economical  Reform. 

The  Dane  lias  been  a fruitful  subject  for  superstitions. 
It  was  esteemed  a melancholy  animal,  probably,  as 
Johnson  conjectures,  in  his  note  on  1 Henry  IV.  \.  2, 
from  its  solitary  silling  on  its  form.  Hie  flesh  therefore, 
even  on  the  authority  of  Galen,  was  supposed  to  en- 
gender *'  melancholy  blood,'*  and  accordingly  it  was 
often  a diet  prohibited  by  the  Physician,  although  much 
esteemed  by  the  Epicure.  Pliny,  however,  (xxviii. 
passim,)  has  pointed  out  many  counterbalancing  advan- 
tages from  feeding  on  it.  It  was  a powerful  soporific, 
uud  according  to  vulgar  belief  (for  the  general  preva- 
lence of  which  the  Philosopher  reasonably  enough  sup- 
poses there  must  have  been  at  bottom  some  adequate 
cause)  it  made  the  body  well-favoured  for  seven  days 
after  it  was  eaten  ; (Martial,  v.  in  ( iclliam ;)  ami  it  was 
jHrrhaps  on  this  account  that  Alexander  Several  had  a 
Hare  every  day  for  dinner.  (Lampridius,  37.)  It*  lungs, 
liver,  dung,  heart,  burned  hair,  and  blood,  amt  even 
its  unborn  young  torn  from  the  mother,  were  applicable 


to  many  female  complaints;  and  the  wife  who  was  HARK, 
anxious  to  present  her  lord  with  an  heir,  might  obtain 
Iter  wish  by  an  appropriate  leporine  preparation  scraped 
into  her  wine.  Sextus  Platonicus  (2.)  is  not  content 
that  this  draught,  repulsive  as  it  must  have  been,  should 
be  administered  to  the  wife  singly,  the  husband  also, 
to  prevent  the  conception  of  an  epicene  progeny,  must 
swallow  the  same  nauseous  mixture.  Other  medicines 
were  framed  from  this  animal  for  cancers,  burns, 
epilepsy,  the  sting  of  a scorpion,  the  bile  of  a shrew 
mouse,  ruptures,  ophthalmia,  stone,  and  toothache  ; 
moreover,  if  any  gouty  person  would  take  the  trouble 
of  cutting  off  the  foot  of  a Hare  while  alive,  and  carry- 
ing it  perpetually  about  him,  he  would  find  it  a certain 
and  effective  cure  for  his  sufferings. 

Iu  Brand’s  Popular  Antiquities,  ii.  518.  many  autho- 
rities are  collected  for  the  superstition  which  regards  a 
Hare  crossing  the  path  as  an  ill  omen.  Sir  Thomas 
Brown  has  well  explained  the  origin  of  this  notion. 

**  that  a fearful  animal  passing  by  us  portended  unto  us 
something  to  be  feared.  (Vulgar  Errors,  v.  22.)  The 
belief  is  of  very  ancient  date,  and  may  perhaps  have  ari  sen 
from  the  retreat  of  Darius  before  the  Scythians,  whan 
in  the  very  face  of  his  invading  army  they  broke  their 
own  line,  and  rushed  out  in  pursuit  of  a Hare  which 
had  been  accidentally  started.  (Herod,  iv.  134.)  His 
son  had  more  daring.  After  crossing  the  Hellespont 
he  was  not  discouraged  in  his  march  by  a still  more 
marvellous  portent,  which  the  same  Historian  tells  us 
was  of  easy  interpretation,  but  which,  without  his  assist- 
ance, would  perhaps  appear  obscure  to  the  modems. 

A Mare  foaled  a Hare,  which,  according  to  the  Father 
of  History,  plainly  showed,  “that  Xerxes  with  great 
ostentation  and  arrogance  was  about  to  undertake  an 
expedition  against  Greece,  but  that  he  would  have  to 
run  back  again  for  hia  life  to  the  very  spot  from  which 
he  set  out.”  {Id.  vii.  57.)  A Greek  Proverb  emhodies 
the  auperstition,  $ohc<*  a kaywt  rnrrvx***  trout  rpffimrsi 
(Suidas,  ad  v.  kaywot. — Adagia,  3S0.  Ed.  1629  ) but 
we  are  by  no  means  clear  what  date  is  to  be  assigned 
to  this  maxim,  upon  which  Kuster  only  remarks,  rem« 
hie  ad  •omniorum  interprttaiumem  prrtinrt  tpti  legitur 
apud  Astramprychum.  Plutarch  has  afforded  two  in- 
stances in  which  omens  were  drawn  from  the  appear- 
ance of  Hares  ; both  arealike,  and  are  easily  explained, 
as  referring  to  the  want  of  vigilance,  which  permitted 
such  animals  to  harbour  on  spots  which  ought  to  have 
been  closely  inspected.  Archidamus,  the  son  of  Zeuxi- 
damus,  while  besieging  Corinth,  predicted  his  success 
when  he  observed  some  Hares  coming  out  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  walls ; and  Lysander  derived 
like  encouragement  from  a similar  circumstance  on  the 
same  spot.  ( Lacon . AjtophUt.)  But  neither  of  these 
anecdotes  assist  us  in  the  origin  of  the  evil  omen. 

On  the  alleged  supcrfetutioii  of  Hares,  and  their 
double  sex.  Sir  Thomas  Brown  has  treated  at  much 
length,  (iii.  17.)  Iu  the  affirmative,  he  says,  are 
Archelaus,  Plutarch,  Philostrntu*.  the  Jewish  Rabbies, 
and  many  more  ; nevertheless,  he  himself  believes  that 
the  first  circumstance  occurs  but  “ sometimes,  and  not 
in  that  vicissitude  or  annual  alternation  which  is  pre- 
sumed * and  that  the  second  is  possible  in  human  sub- 
jects as  well  as  in  Hares ; but  the  Chapter  should  not 
be  mutilated  by  partial  citation. 

Ccaar  mentions  that  the  ancient  Britons  abstained 
from  Hare’s  flesh,  but  that  they  bred  these  animals,  for 
reasons  which  he  does  not  explain,  and  which  we  <lo  not 
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HARE,  profess  to  understand.  Leporem  ft  GaUinam  et  Anstrmi 
nrvi  guitar*  fo*  non  put  ant , hac  tamen  ulunt  animi  volup- 
^ tatiaqur  causa.  We  cannot  but  think  that  the  present 
free  enjoyment  of  these  three  dainties  by  us  their  descen- 
dants, is  among;  the  many  improvements  upon  good  old 
times.  Bondicen,  (Boiwfovfr*,)  after  the  spirit-stirring 
speech  which  has  been  recorded  by  Dion  Cassius,  (Ixii. 
6.)  let  loose  a Hare  from  her  bosom,  in  order  to  take 
an  omen  from  it.  It  ran  prosperously,  and  its  course 
was  hailed  by  the  shouts  of  her  armed  countrymen. 
The  Commentators,  we  know  not  why,  deprecate  the 
belief  in  any  distinct  Xa^topameta,  and  suppose,  but 
without  the  slightest  support  from  authority,  that  the 
Queen  pursued  the  Hare,  which  was  intended  to  be 
symbolical  of  the  Romans,  by  British  dogs,  and  that 
hence  was  derived  the  favourable  presage. 


Athenanis  (ix.  14.)  has  preserved  fron  Archest  rut  us  HARE, 
a poetical  receipt  for  dressing  a Haro.  It  is  to  be  «» \r 
roasted,  served  up  as  hot  as  possible,  and  snatched  as  „ __  " 
it  were  from  the  spit,  not  at  oil  larded,  and  a little  /mm“ 
underdone,  bo  that  the  guests  are  not  to  he  shocked  if 
they  perceive  the  blood  in  it  while  carving. 

HAREBELL,  the  English  Hyacinth,  (says  Skinner.) 
so  called,  I believe,  because  its  concave  and  pendulous 
flowers  appear  in  shape  to  resemble  a hell.  The  trivial 
name  of  the  Hyacinthus  nonscriptvs  of  Linnaeus. 

The  hart^btUr  for  her  stainless?  a? tir'd  Hue, 

Claim**  to  be  worse  *»f  none  but  tboW  «re  true. 

Hroicnc.  Briiatutims  Petiorm/t,  book  ii.  tong  3. 

On  DevmoruTi  mouldering  turrets  ‘low It  shake 
The  trembling  rie-grass,  and  the  hart-t>rU  blue. 

,1/iftfr,  S re  Martyn,  can.  I. 
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Name.  HAREM  (in  Arabic,  Hharem,  i.  e.  M unlawful,  pro- 
hibited,” and  thence,  “ sacred”)  is  peculiarly  used  by 
Musulmdns  to  signify  the  Gyneedum,  or  wife’s  apart- 
ments, which  are  forbidden  to  every  man  except  her 
husbaud  and  children.  The  term  Seraglio,  substituted 
by  Europeans  for  Hharem,  though  neither  inapplicable 
to  it,  nor  entirely  dissimilar  in  meaning,  is  a corruption 
Scmi.  of  the  word  Striit*  i.  e.  Palace.  “ Serdt,"  says  M.  de 
Hammer,  (Osman ischen  Racks  Staatrcerfauunt',  i.  70.) 
*•  is  the  Palace,  the  Court  in  its  largest  acceptation, 
without  any  reference  to  the  women.  Hharem,  i.  e.  the 
Sanctuary,  is  the  apartment  of  the  Ladies,  who  are 
served  by  female  slaves,  and  guarded  by  black  Eunuchs. 
The  head  of  the  latter  is  the  Ckizlar  Aghd-si,  (i.  t. 
AgW  of  the  Women,)  also  called  Ddri  se’ddet-Aghd-si, 
(i.  r.  Aghd  of  the  Abode  of  Felicity.)  Under  his  com- 
mand are  all  the  black  Eunuchs,  called  Capu-oghlan, 
(Gate  hoys,)  the  senior  of  whom  has  the  title  of  Klayd, 
(?.  e.  Ketkhutld,  or  Deputy.)  There  are  two  Ckizlar 
Aghds,  one  of  the  old  and  the  other  of  the  new  Palace, 
each  of  which  has  its  own  Hharem.  The  oue  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Ladies  of  former  Sult&ns,  and  those  who 
have  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  reigning  Prince, 
the  other  by  such  as  still  enjoy  bis  favour.”  The 
Ddri  se’ddct,  or  Hharem,  properly  so  called,  is  entered 
by  the  third  Gate  of  the  Palace,  (Seidi,)  culled  Bdbi 
se’ddet,  (the  Gate  of  Happiness,)  which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  " the  Porte”  itself,  Bdbi  hum&yun, 
(the  Imperial  Gate,)  or  entrance  into  the  first  Court, 
from  the  area  opposite  to  Sla.  Sophia.  Impenetrable 
to  male  visitors  as  the  Hharem  may  be,  when  occupied 
by  its  fair  inhabitants,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  obtain 
a sight  of  it  clandestinely,  when  they  are  away.  Among 
the  few  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  an  opportu- 
nity, and  bold  enough  to  encounter  the  risk  of  thus 
gratifying  their  curiosity,  was  that  highly  gifted  and 

* Th*  process  by  which  Sertoli*  was  formed  from  Smfi,  i*  per- 
fectly natural  and  simple.  The  Italian  noaos  nunt  commonly  end  in 
« or  a ; »erdl,  therefore,  changed  into  wton  ; and  u the  liquid 
t{jt)  i«  frequently  dropped  in  the  vulgar  dialects,  it  was  mppowQ  to 
hrve  been  erroneously  omitted  here;  arrayAio, therefore,  was  adopted 
as  being  more  correct  than  serrtn o.  The  liquid  //  is  dropped,  also, 
in  Mine  parts  of  France,  and  the  Parisian  cockneys  say,  cAaiof, 
tvtclcr,  Ac.  for  ekatllut,  louiller , &c. 


lamented  traveller.  Dr.  Edward  Daniel  Clarke.  The  Visited  by 
reader  who  wishes  to  be  fully  gratified  must  turn  to  his  Clarke, 
book  itself,  (Trac.  iii.  20-37.)  as  a brief  abridgement 
of  his  details  is  all  that  con  find  a place  here. 

A long  gloomy  avenue  of  cypresses  between  two  ||i»  deaenp. 
high  walls  leads  from  the  outer  gate,  near  Seraglio  lion. 
Point,  to  the  wooden  folding  doors  which  open  into  the 
Sull&n’s  garden,  where  straight  gravel  walks,  alleys  of 
trellis-work,  and  paltry  jet*  Sean,  are  pleasing,  solely 
from  the  contrast  between  them  and  the  avenue  just 
quilted.  On  the  right  hand  is  a splendid  kiosk,  (koshk,) 
or  light  open  edifice,  the  Sultdn’s  summer  residence ; 
and  opposite  lo  the  entrance  is  the  Hharem.  properly  so 
called.  **  a building  not  unlike  one  of  the  small  Colleges 
in  Cambridge,  and  enclosing  the  same  sort  of  cloistered 
court.”  One  side  of  this  building  looks  into  the  gar- 
den. A gilt  iron  gate,  opposite  to  it,  opens  into  the 
upper  garden,  consisting  of  u terrace,  with  a few  small 
parterres,  till  within  a few  years  before  Dr.  Clarke  saw 
it,  the  only  plantation  within  the  walls  of  the  Seraglio. 

The  Sulldn’s  kiosk,  mentioned  above,  overhangs  the 
walls  of  the  ancient  Byzantium  at  Seraglio  Point,  and 
“ commands  one  of  the  finest  views  the  eye  ever  be- 
held, of  Scutari  and  the  adjoining  Asiatic  coast,  the 
mouth  of  the  canal,  and  a moving  picture  of  ships  and 
gondolas,  with  all  the  floating  pageantry  of  this  vast 
metropolis,  such  as  no  other  capital  in  the  world  can 
pretend  to  exhibit.*  The  central  chamber  of  the  kiosk 
opens  into  private  apartments,  richly  furnished,  and 
occupied  on  the  left  by  the  Sult&n  himself,  on  the  right 
by  the  VAlideh,  (Sultdnah-mother,)  or  other  ladies  in 
waiting ; below,  there  arc  ,4  two  chambers  paved  with 
marble,  and  as  cold  as  any  cellar these  are  occupied  in 
summer  by  the  ladies  and  their  female  attendants.  An 
English  writing-box,  furnished  with  reed  pens  (calams) 
and  coloured  paper,  with  abundance  of  labels  for  liqueur- 
bottles,  found  in  these  apartments,  gave  some  idea  of  the 
occupations  and  solace  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  splendid 
prison.  The  internal  court  of  the  Hharem  is  a small 
quadrangle,  filled  with  weeds,  with  an  open  corridor  or 
cloister  on  one  side.  Every  thing  seemed  neglected : 
but  this  is  only  the  vernal  residence  of  the  women,  and 
is  probably  in  better  order  when  inhabited.  A long 
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MARBM.  chamber  below,  filled  with  wooden  couches,  covered 
with  mats,  is  the  dormitory  of  the  female  slaves;  simi- 
lar chambers  above,  in  some  of  which  there  were 
galleries,  containing  beds,  small  apartments  for  slaves 
of  a higher  rank,  and  a series  of  rooms  looking  towards 
the  sea,  lead  to  the  " Great  Hall  of  Audience/'  where 
the  Sult&nah-mother  receives  visits  of  ceremony.  “ It 
is  exactly  such  an  apartment  as  the  best  painters  of  scenic 
decoration  would  have  selected  to  afford  a striking  idea 
of  the  poinp,  the  seclusion,  and  the  magnificence  of  the 
Ottoman  Court.  Surrounded  by  splendid  mirrors,  the 
upper  part  forms  a lofty  platform,  enclosed  by  latticed 
blinds,  anti  approached  by  a flight  of  steps,  covered 
with  crimson  cloth.  This  may  be  called  the  Sult&nah’s 
throne.  Adjoining  to  this  is  the  Sull&u’s  Assembly 
room,  furnished  with  vast  mirrors  and  other  costly 
ornaments,  but  presenting  “that  strange  mixture  of 
magnificence  and  wretchedness  which  characterise  ail 
the  state  chambers  of  Turkish  grandees.”  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  same  passage  are  the  Baths  of  the  Sul* 
t&nahs,  constructed  of  white  marble,  small,  but  elegant, 
and  fitted  up  with  every  degree  of  refined  luxury.  The 
“ Chamber  of  Repose,”  which  commands  the  most 
extensive  view  any  where  afforded  from  this  point  of 
the  Seraglio,  is  supported  towards  the  sea  by  twelve 
columns  of  cerde  an  tiro,  and  was  found  to  be  in  the  stale 
of  un  old  lumber  room.  Lurgc  dusty  pier-glasses,  in 
heavy  gilt  frames,  left  leaning  against  the  walls,  neg- 
lected and  broken,  shabby  bureaus  of  oak,  walnut,  or 
mahogany,  and  in  the  worst  style  of  workmanship,  in- 
laid cabinets,  fragments  of  chandeliers,  scraps  of  paper, 
rags  of  silk  and  empty  sweetmeat  boxes,  were  all  that 
was  to  be  seen  in  this  spacious  chamber,  which  is  used, 
a.s  the  travellers  were  told,  as  a sort  of  theatre  and 
music-room  by  the  ladies  of  the  Grand  Signior*s 
household.  A suite  of  upartments,  occupied  by  women 
of  a lower  rank,  on  an  upper  terrace,  and  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  court  of  the  ilharem,  was  found  to 
correspond  exactly  with  that  already  described,  except 
in  being  in  a more  wretched  condition.  From  the 
lower  garden  of  the  Seraglio,  a paved  ascent  leads 
up  to  the  Chamber  of  the  Garden  of  Hyacinths,  in 
which  Selim  was  said  to  pass  all  his  most  private  hours. 
The  garden  consists  of  oblong  beds,  edged  with  Dutch 
tiles,  and  planted  solely  with  hyacinths.  The  Stih&n  g 
private  apartment  was  surrounded  on  three  sides  (as 
Turkish  slate- rooms  usually  are)  with  a low  sofa 
against  the  wall,  (called  by  Europeans  a div&n,)  the 
cushions  of  which  were  of  black  embroidered  satin. 
Opposite  to  the  windows  there  was  a fire-place,  on  each 
side  of  it  a door  covered  with  hanging*  of  crimson  cloth  ; 
between  each  of  these  doors  and  the  fire-place,  glass 
cases  contained  books,  laid  upon  each  other,  with  their 
titles  written  on  the  edge  of  their  leaves,  (as  may  be 
seen  in  Mouradgea's  plates.  Tableau  de  1' Empire  Otto- 
man, pi.  xxxv.)  From  the  ceiling  of  burnished  gold 
hung  gilt  cages,  filled  with  artificial  birds,  which  sang 
by  mechanism.*  An  enormous  gilt  brasier,  (mangdl,) 
supported  by  an  ewer  with  gilt  claws,  like  the  coolers 
seen  under  sideboards  in  England,  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  and  an  embroidered  napkin,  basin, 
and  ewer  stood  on  a bench  opposite  the  entrance, 
over  which  was  hung  against  the  wall  the  large  embroi- 
dered paper-case,  which  is  carried  before  the  SultAn  in 


* This  Dr.  Clarke,  probably,  inferred  from  conjecture,  as  his  parly 
only  saw  ibe  room  through  ihe  window. 


processions,  to  receive  petitions.  A pair  of  ydlow  HAkEM. 
boots  and  slippers  stood  in  their  proper  places,  as  is 
the  cose  in  all  His  Highness's  apartments.  The  floor 
was  covered  with  Gobelin  tapestry,  and  stars,  with  other 
figures  formed  by  pistols,  sabres,  and  poniards,  were 
“ disposed  with  singular  taste  and  effect  over  the  dif- 
ferent compartments  of  the  walla,  their  handles  and 
scabbards  being  covered  with  diamonds  of  very  large 
size,  which,  aa  they  glittered  around,  produced  a splen- 
did effect  in  this  most  sumptuous  chamber.”  In  the 
upper  walks,  above  the  Garden  of  Hyacinths,  there  is 
an  aviary  of  nightingales.  These  walks  are  small,  in 
wretched  condition,  and  laid  out  in  worse  taste  than 
the  fore-court  of  a Dutchman's  house  in  the  suburbs  of 
tile  Hague  ; but  they  command  a magnificent  view  of 
the  entrance  to  the  canal  and  the  opposite  coast  of 
Scutari.  In  an  old  kiosk,  an  ordinnry  marble  slab, 
supported  on  iron  cramps,  and  exactly  resembling  the 
sort  of  sideboard  seen  in  the  poorest  inn  in  England, 
was  pointed  out  as  a present  to  the  Grand  Sigtiior  from 
Charles  XII. 

“ The  women  of  the  Ilnrem,”  says  M.  de  Hammer,  Coodiboanf 
(Osmanisch.  Reich,  ii.  t>7.)  *'  are  all  slaves,  generally  lhc 
Circossinns  or  Georgians ; for  no  free-bom  Turkish 
woman  can  be  introduced  into  it  as  an  o'dah-hc , or 
concubine.  Their  number  depends  solely  on  the  plea- 
sure of  the  Sult&n ; but  when  all  the  slaves  of  slaves, 
who  are  admitted  to  his  bed,  are  included,  the  whole 
amount  is  very  considerable.  His  mother,  sisters, 
female  relations,  and  grandees  all  strive  to  outdo  each 
other  in  presenting  to  him  the  handsomest  slaves,  under 
the  hope  of  perpetuating,  by  those  means,  their  influence 
over  him.”  Out  of  this  vast  number  he  chooses  his  Wim. 
seven  wives ; for  IbrAhim  added  two  to  the  five  pre- 
viously taken  by  the  Sult&ns,  four  being  the  number 
ullowed  by  the  Prophet.  These  favourites,  called  eddin, 

(for  lehdlitn,  t.  e.  lady,)  rank  according  to  priority  of 
election,  as  first,  second,  third,  Ac.  have  splendid 
appointments,  but  not  the  title  of  Sult&ti,*  which  is 
restricted  to  the  Grand  Signior  himself,  his  mother,  and 
the  Princesses  of  the  Blood ; the  eddin , however,  who 
first  presents  him  with  a male  heir,  is  styled  Kh&ssekl 
Sull&n,  t.  e.  Suttrfnah  par  excellence. 

The  life  of  the  ladies  in  the  Ilharem  glides  away  Mod*  «»l 
in  a wearisome  succession  of  splendid  idleness  and 
enervating  pleasures.  Voluptuous  dances  performed 
by  their  slaves,  the  coarse  buffoonery  of  the  Om&res 
Chinoises,  the  luxury  of  tile  bath,  sauntering  in  their 
gardens,  or  the  etiquette  of  the  Sult&n's  visit*,  who 
generally  passes  some  hours  in  the  day  with  them,  form 
the  ordinary  routine  of  their  occupations.  The  ladies 
of  other  Turks  enjoy  the  society  of  their  friends  in  the 
baths,  or  at  each  other's  houses,  appear  in  the  public 
walks  accompanied  by  their  slave*  and  a few  eunuchs, 
and  enjoy  a degree  of  lilierty  which  increases  as  they 
descend  in  rank  ; so  that  at  a distance  from  towns,  the 
women  of  the  lower  orders  are  scarcely  under  more 
restrictions  than  those  of  our  English  peasants.  But  the 
ladies  of  the  SulMta’s  Ilharem  enjoy  none  of  those 
pleasures.  When  transferred  to  the  summer  residences 
on  the  Bosporus,  they  are  removed  at  break  of  day, 
pass  from  the  garden  to  the  bouts,  a distance  of  only  u 
few  paces,  between  two  screens  of  green  linen,  while 


• Sult&tuh  (with  the  feminine  termination)  U »eULom,  if  ever, 
u*e«l ; tnd,  probably,  not  lanctioned  hy  Uic  »utiionty  «1  any  correct 
writer. 
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HAKKM.  the  eunuchs,  for  a considerable  distance  all  round,  warn 
v— ’v-"™’'  off  every  one  on  pain  of  death.  Each  of  the  boats 
destined  to  carry  them  has  a cabin  in  the  form  of  a 
caffe,  covered  with  red  cloth,  and  furnished  with  red  or 
gill  blinds.  They  are  surrounded  when  embarked  by 
eunuchs,  who  keep  their  boatmen,  the  Bdst&n-jis,  at  a 
distance ; the  Ckizlar-&gh&-sl,  with  some  boats  full  of 
black  eunuchs,  accompanies  them,  and  they  are  landed 
with  the  same  precaution  as  they  were  embarked ; 
boats  full  of  eunuchs  being  sent  forward  to  warn  off 
all  vessels  which  might  come  in  their  way. 

The  ladies  of  the  lUiarem  are  served  by  female  slaves 
and  black  eunuchs.  The  latter,  who,  with  the  Ckizlar- 
ifhi-al  and  their  other  officers,  arc  lodged  close  to  the 
women’s  apartments,  mount  guard  over  them  day  und 
night.  The  white  eunuchs,  less  completely  entitled  to 
that  name  than  their  sable  brethren,  are  never  admitted 
oto  the  II harem,  and  form  the  body-guard  of  the 
Sult&n  merely  when  he  is  away  from  his  women.  They 
are  lodged  with  their  commander,  the  C&pu-&gha-si. 
or  Controller  of  the  Household,  in  another  part  of 
the  Palace.  The  Sult&n' s sleeping-room  is  adjoining 
to  the  Serai  ; and  the  Ckizlar-&gh&-st  always  receives 
notice  of  the  o'dah-tic  on  whom  his  choice  has  fallen. 
Two  eunuchs,  with  lights  burning,  mount  guard  at  his 
chamber  door,  and  make  a report  nest  morning  of  all 
that  has  passed,  that  the  hour  at  which  pregnancy  has 
commenced  may  be  determined.*  Hence  the  predic- 
tions of  the  day  on  which  a birth  will  lake  place  in  the 
H harem,  so  common  at  Constantinople.  If  the  mother 
become  a Khiuekl,  she  has  a right  to  select  a Court  of 
her  own  from  the  slaves  in  attendance  ; if  she  produce 
only  female  children,  she  may  withdraw  from  the 
H harem  after  the  SultAii’s  demise  and  marry  again,  if 
she  please  ; but  the  mother  of  a male  child  must  retire 
into  the  Eski  Serif,  (Old  Palace.)  This  rule  admits  of 
no  exception.  If  her  sou  mount  the  throne,  the  Sul- 
t&nah-mother  returns  to  the  New  Ser&T ; and,  having 
been  received  there  with  great  respect  and  ceremony 
by  the  Sult&n,  takes  possession  of  her  apartments  in 
the  H harem,  accompanied  by  a numerous  suite.  There 
she  rules  with  almost  undivided  sway,  and  her  son  is 
obliged  to  consult  her  as  to  the  lady  on  whom  he  fixes 
his  choice-  " The  Sultan,”  says  the  writer  quoted 
above,  “ is  far  from  being  so  unrestricted  a master  of 
his  Ilharem,  as  the  cock  is  of  his  hens;  for  the  latter 
has  no  Sult&uah  V&lidch  to  tell  him  on  which  of  them 
he  shall  fix  his  affections.” 

Sc»*n  holy  During  Ramuzz6n,  and  on  the  seven  holy  nights, 

n<*  no  Muslim  cun  hold  any  intercourse  with  his  if  ha- 

rem. This  law  is  binding  on  the  SulUin,  ns  well  as 
his  meanest  slave.  Those  nights  are  1.  LeYletu-wrr/tit/, 
the  night  of  the  Prophet’s  birth,  on  the  12th  of 
Rebi’u-l-evvel ; 2.  Leiletu-r-rogAdF6,  the  night  of  his 
conception,  on  the  first  Friday  in  Ilejeb ; 3.  Leilelu- 
\-mi’rdj,  the  night  of  his  journey  to  Heaven  in  a 
dream,  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month;  4.  Leiletu-I- 
berdt,  the  night  of  the  heavenly  diploma,  on  the  loth 
of  Sha'ban,  when  the  guardian  angels  deposit  in  Heaven 
their  registers  of  the  good  and  had  actions  of  men; 
5.  Leiletu. /-cazfr,  the  night  in  which  the  Coran  was  sent 


• Thu  singular  regulation  i«  to  inconsistent  with  the  usukl  reserve 
of  Musul.n&nv  on  such  subjects  lint  no  authority  nhiirt  of  M.  dc 
Hammer’a.  or  some  competent  native's,  would  have  made  it  credible; 
however,  when  the  belief  in  astrolugy,  uuivenially  prevalent  in  Turkey, 
is  can  vide  red,  the  object  of  such  a custom  is  manifest,  and  its  existence 
is  satisfactorily  explained. 


down  on  earth,  on  the  27th  of  Ramazzftn  ; and  6.  HAREM 
and  7.  the  Vigils  of  the  two  Feasts  of  Batrdtn,  on  the  •v*’*'-'' 
1st  of  Sheww&I  and  the  10th  of  ZS’lhhijjah.  The 
Sult&n  alone,  on  the  Night  of  De-tiny,  (LeIIetu-1-cadr) 
is  allowed  to  enter  his  Hhurcni.  On  his  return  from 
Ay&  Sdftyi,  (Sta.  Sophia,)  he  is  escorted  by  a multi- 
tude of  coloured-lantem-bearers  to  the  palace,  where 
his  mother  is  waiting  for  him  with  a virgin-bride,  w hose 
conception  on  that  holy  night,  is  deemed  a national 
blessing  of  the  greatest  importance.  A child  born 
under  such  auspices  is  believed  to  l>e  little  less  than  an 
incarnation  of  the  Divinity. 

The  Sult&nah  Vilideh  is  the  only  woman  in  the 
H harem  who  is  allowed  to  appear  without  a veil ; this 
privilege  distinguishes  her  at  once  from  all  the  other 
ladies,  none  of  whom,  even  when  ill,  can  lay  aside  their 
veils  in  the  presence  of  any  one,  except  the  Sult&n. 

When  visited  by  the  physician,  their  bed  is  covered  over 
with  a thick  countcq»ane,  and  their  pulse  must  be  felt 
through  a thin  gauze.* 

The  income  of  the  V&lideh,  derived  from  Royal  Allontnco 
domains,  und  the  farm  of  certain  branches  of  revenue,  *° 
is  said  to  amount  to  half  a million  of  piastres,  (£25,000;)  “”M™ 
but,  when  she  knows  how  to  use  her  influence  with  her 
son,  her  power  is  almost  unlimited,  and  her  Kyav&,  or 
Controller  of  the  Household,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant personages  in  the  Empire.  Every  Khasseki 
has  an  annual  allowance  of  500  purses,  (=  250,000 
piastres,  £12,500,)  called  bashmaciic,  or  slipper- 
money,  besides  the  jib-kharjl , or  pocket-money,  given 
to  her  personally  by  the  Sult&n.  Two  or  three  only  of 
the  favourites  were  allowed  to  enjoy  these  ap|M»intments, 
till  Ibr&hlm  extended  them  to  five;  and  by  that  and 
other  acts  of  extravagance,  did  irreparable  injury  to 
the  finances  of  the  Empire. 

The  Eski  SerilT  is  also  the  abode  of  the  Sult&n's  Serif 
younger  brothers,  who,  since  the  time  of  SuleTm&n, 
the  contemporary  of  Henry  VIII.,  have  been  always 
kept  prisoners  there  till  released  by  death,  or  an  un- 
expected succession  to  the  throne.  Their  prison,  for 
such  it  may  justly  l>c  called,  is  termed  cafas , or  cage,  a 
word  applied  generally  to  all  buildings  with  grated 
windows.  The  Cor&n,  and  the  pompous,  inflated 
annuls  of  the  Historiographers  Roval,  are  the  only 
books  put  into  their  hands  ; their  powers  of  body  and 
mind  ore  equally  neglected.  They  learn  no  manly  or 
martial  exercises,  receive  little,  if  any,  instruction  as  to 
the  duties  and  dangers  of  Royally,  and  are  trained  only 
in  some  mechanic  Art,  in  compliance  with  a foolish  text 
in  the  Cor&n,  and  a still  more  absurd  tradition,  accord- 
ing to  which  David  was  an  armourer,  and  Solomon  a 
basket-maker.  But  these  ill-fated  Princes  are  not  de- 
barred from  sensual  indulgences.  Discarded  favourites 
and  slates,  whose  age  secures  them  from  any  danger 
of  a family,  are  assigned  to  their  use,  and  a more 
enervating,  debasing  state  of  existence,  can  hardly  be 
imagined,  than  that  to  which  the  Princes  of  the  Blood 
in  Turkey  are  condemned.  Their  sisters,  though  not 
blessed  with  a better  education,  have  a much  more 
enviable  lot.  Betrothed,  while  yet  in  the  cradle, 

to  Vezirs  and  Beglerbegs,  whose  life  hangs  by  a very 


* WhtO  the  physician  of  the  British  embassy  visited  the  mother 
of  Selim  III.  a shori  time  before  her  deceive,  he  h»  nothing  hut  her 
hind,  which  was  stretched  out  from  beneath  s thick  and  richly  em- 
broidered coverlet.  He  expressed  a wish  to  see  her  tongue,  but 
»i'  told  it  was  impossible.  The  apartment  was  so  dark,  that  «t  was 
dtiBcult  to  aee  any  objects  id  it  distinctly. 
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HAKKM.  slender  thread,  they  arc  often  widow*  before  they  cease 
— „ to  be  infants.  Their  husbands  are  obliged  to  provide 
I1AKK.  ^ |argC|y  for  thcrir  maintenance,  and,  when  they  are  of 
^ age  to  assume  the  government  of  their  household,  these 
sons  and  brothers-in-law  of  Royalty  are  the  most 
abject  slaves  of  their  consorts,  to  whom,  whether  young 
or  old,  handsome  or  ugly,  they  are  indissolubly  and 
exclusively  coujoined.  l'bu«e  women  who  are  married 
to  old,  decrepit  husbands,  are  not  indeed  in  an  for- 
tunate a condition ; and  those  who  give  birth  to  male 
children  are  truly  deserving  of  commiseration,  for  such 
children  are  required  to  be  destroyed  by  a barbarous 
practice,  immediately  after  tbeir  birth. 

Different  The  Winter  Palace,  some  account  of  which  is  given 
rr-nJence*.  by  Tavernier,  (Foy.  vi  215.  232.)  who  collected  it 
from  retiegadoea,  has  never,  as  M.  de  Hammer  thinks, 
been  entered  by  any  European;  (Orman.  Reich,  ii.  78.) 
but  he,  probably,  had  not  seen  the  Travel*  of  De  la 
Motraye,  (l.  173.)  who  got  admission  into  a part  of  it 
by  means  of  a French  watchmaker.  The  Summer 
Palace,  visited  by  Dr.  Clarke,  was  not  then  built.  It 
has  also  beeu  described  by  M.  Pouqueville,  who  con- 
founds it  with  the  part  of  the  Seraglio  mentioned  by 
Tavernier.  M.  dc  Hammer  and  some  of  his  friends, 
as  well  as  M.  Pouqueville,  were  also  admitted  into  it 
by  the  kindness  of  M.  Bose,  to  whom  Dr.  Clarke  was 
indebted  for  the  same  indulgence. 

The  ladies  of  the  Hharem  pass  the  hottest  months  of 
the  Summer  at  Beshic  t&sh  and  Curu  cheshmeh,  on  the 
European  side  of  the  Bosporus;  Kiut-hAueh  (Kaghid- 
khAneh,)  and  Cara  AghAj,  near  the  Fresh  Waters,  (Let 
Earn  Douce*. ) ut  the  extremity  of  the  Harbour  of  Con- 
stantinople, having  now  fallen  into  ruin.  In  Winter, 
the  o'dah-lic*  and  cadin*  inhabit  the  oldest  or  Winter 
Palace ; in  Spring  and  Autumn,  that  inspected  by 
Dr.  Clarke : but  “ next  to  the  SerAi  at  Constantinople, 
the  most  magnificent  of  all,"  says  M.  de  Hammer, 
A-iriatmplo.  “ is  the  old  and  new  palace  at  Adrianoplc.”  Having 
had  leisure  to  examine  it  thoroughly,  it  gave  him  a 
very  sufficient  idea  of  the  structure  and  internal 
arrangement  of  the  Hharem.  '*  Baths,  parterres 
basins,  and  kiosks,  thrown  together  in  a pleasing  irre- 
gularity, convent-like  galleries  and  passages,  o|K-ning 
on  one  side  into  the  upartmeuts  of  the  o' dah-lic #,  on 
the  other  into  those  of  their  attendants;  ceilings  richly 
gilt,  walls  adorned  with  parti-coloured  arabesques, 
lofty  chests  inlaid  with  mother  of  pearl  ; scrolls  in 
golden  letters,  on  a deep  azure  ground,  or  embroidered 
on  the  tapestry  covering  the  doorways ; cypresses  and 
marble  fountains  ; courts  and  cloisters ; halls  and  cabi- 
nets covered  with  rich  carpets,  and  furnished  with  sofas 
and  European  mirrors;  form  the  splendid  and  romantic 
assemblage  of  objects  presented  to  the  eye  in  the  Hharem 
of  the  O’stnAii  Sul t Ait,  whose  magnificence  reminds  the 
spectator  of  the  Red  Palace  (A1  Hhamrii)  and  Para- 


dise of  Love.  (Jennetu-li’shc.)  so  gorgeously  adorned  haRKM 
by  the  Emirs  of  liranado 

A faithful  representation  of  the  interior  of  Turkish  HARK 
houses,  their  baths,  costumes,  &c.,  and  even  of  some 
apartments  in  the  Seraglio,  will  be  found  in  Mur&djah 
d’Ohsson’s  Tableau  dr  T Empire  Ottoman  ; but  the  best 
delineations  of  the  interior  of  a Hharem  are  given  by 
Valrntyn  in  the  Portraits  of  Padmanft,  Nur  Mahhall. 

TAj  Mahhall,  Nur  jih&n,  RAnA  Df*vi,  Nt'ir  et-tAj,  Nur 
Bfcgum.  Begum  SAhhib,  Hh&midnh  Mahhall.  and  espe- 
cially in  that  of  Mir  Jumlah,  Aurenz^b’s  celebrated 
Generalissimo,  in  the  midst  of  his  Hharem,  which  is  so 
true  a picture  of  Asiatic  manners,  style,  and  habits, 
that  every  face  in  it  may  be  considered  as  a portrait. 

(Valent vn’s  Iiachryving  van  Oo*t  Indien , iv.  pi.  L.  K. 

P,  N,  M,  A,  B,  H.  I.  and  B.  B.  B.)  It  need  hardly  be 
added  that  these  plates  are  accurate  copies  of  Indian 
drawings,  the  background  excepted,  and  that  the  last, 

(B.  B.  B.)  in  which  nothing  has  been  added  by  the 
European  copier,  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  Indian 
art.  So  closely  also  do  the  Musui  mAns  in  different 
parts  of  Asia  resemble  each  other  in  costume  and 
habits,  that,  excepting  the  turban  of  Mir  Jumlah,  there 
is  scarcely  an  item  of  dress  or  decoration  represented 
in  this  plate  which  would  not  find  its  counterpart  in 
a Turkish  Hharem. 

Hharem,  and  HharAm,  though  nearly  the  same,  and  Hbarim. 
derived  from  the  same  root,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  each  other.  They  both  signify  “ prohibited,  for- 
bidden." but  the  Jtr*t  is  always  used  in  a good , the  last 
in  a bad,  sense  ; hence  the  Ka'heh,  or  most  sacred 
Mosque  at  Mekkah,  is  called  H liarcm-d -hharemein, 
which  might  lie  rendered  Sanctum  Sanctorum.  A 
daughter  and  a concuhine  are  also  called  hharem.  being 
both,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  “ sacred  hut  Hhardm 
means  “ prohibited,"  as  illegal ; both,  therefore,  cor- 
respond to  the  Hebrew  OTt,  which  signifies  “de- 
voted,” i.  e.  consecrated,  (Levit.  xxvii.  28,  29.  Numb, 
xviii,  14.)  or  " accursed,"  and  therefore  **  devoted  to  de- 
struction (Deut.  vii.  26.)  **  a man  whom  I appointed 
to  utter  destruction ('em  tr*  nit,  1 Kings  xx.  42.)  “ the 
people  of  my  curse.”  (*tm  OP,  Isaiah  xxxiv.  5.)  It  is 
from  this  sense  that  the  following  compounds  are 
derived. 

Hharam-khttr,  one  who  eats  what  is  unlawful ; a 
worthless,  unprincipled  fellow. 

Hhardm-zddah,  unlawfully  horn,  a bastard ; a rogue, 
an  idle,  grmd  for  nothing  vagabond. 

Hhariim-kdr,  a fornicator  and  adulterer. 

See  Clarke’s  Travel* ; Von  Hammer's  Omanitchen 
Reich*  Staatirrrfauung ; Tavernier's  Travel*;  De  la 
Motraye’s  Travel*;  Pouqueville,  Toy  age  en  Greer ; 
Valentyn’s  Oo*t  Indien,  Amsterdam.  1724-1726,  5 voU. 
folio : D’OhisNon,  Tableau  de  V Empire  Ottoman,  Paris, 
1789-1825,  3 tom.  folio. 


HARK,  v.  See  Hearken. 

To  hear,  to  listen ; to  take  or  receive  at  the  cur. 

— Thk  king  tit  thus  in  his  nobley, 

Hrrhmj  hi*  numeral  I « bir  (hinge*  pley 
Beforne  him  at  hi*  boni  deliciouily. 

CAo metr.  Jkr  Squirm  Tale,  r.  10392. 
What  f and  *JI  require  of  the 
This  for  (by  learning  karkr. 

Urn  hI.  Horner.  Jrit  of  Portryr. 


HU  men  Wow  eryde  out  to  him,  and  prayd 
Him  to  retire,  hut  he  no  whit  could  harkr, 

But  boldly  from  the  wall  into  the  lowue. 

Which  ibrisc  ten  fbote  drepe,  he  leaped  downe. 

Harnugltm.  Orlando,  hook  xxxix.  Col.  336. 
But  if  yuu  will  vnto  my  council  harkr. 

And  that  you  haue  - as  you  prelenui  sue  hast, 

I will  appoint  for  you  a little  barke, 

That  snail  with  oarcs  conucy  you  safe  and  fast. 

Id,  lb.  book  xliii,  fot.  36*2. 
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MARS.  — But  Atari  ye,  lady, 

One  thing  1 mint  entreat,  your  leave,  and  «u£Ten»nce  ; 

IiARLE-  Thai  Uirsw  thing*  may  be  open  to  my  brother 

QL1N.  Bor  more  rrspecl  anil  honour, 

v.  _ ^ _ L / Braumant  and  Fletcher.  Aow'i  Pilgrimage,  act  lii. 

For  we  find  a certain  singular  pleasure  in  kearkmg  to  such  at  be 
returned  from  some  long  voyage,  and  dn  report  things  which  they 
hare  aeen  in  strange  countries,  as  the  manners  of  people,  the  nature* 
of  places,  and  the  fashions  of  live*,  differing  from  ours. 

Sir  T.  AVM.  Plutarch  .4miut  to  the  Readers. 
Nay  raise  no  tempeat  with  looks;  but,  hr  ark  you: 
Remember,  what  your  ladyship  off’ fed  tae 

Ben  Jvnsun.  Tit  four,  ad  r.  sc.  3. 
Hark  : from  you  covert,  where  those  towering  oaks 
Above  the  humble  copse  aspiring  rive, 

What  glorious  triumphs  bunt  in  every  gale 
Upon  our  ravish'd  earn. 

Somerville.  The  Chute,  book  ib 
The  whistling  ploughman  stalks  a-field  ; and  hark 
Down  the  rough  slope  (he  ponderoua  waggon  rings 

Beattie.  The  Minstrel,  book  i. 

* Well,  air/'  nn  he, 44 e'en  as  you  please,  so  then 
IH  never  trouble  sou  with  plays  again." 

But  kearkec,  poet  I— won’t  you  though  r1  says  I. 

Moore.  Prologue  to  Oil  Blot. 
Then  horse  and  hound  fierce  joy  display, 

Exulting  at  the  hirrh-auyfy. 

Green.  The  Spleen, 

HARLEQUIN,  fl.1  A comedian,  because  he 

Ua'bleql'ik,  v.  J much  frequeuled  the  house  of 
51.  de  Hariai  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  of  France, 
is  said  to  have  first  received  this  name.  See  Menage. 

I believe  that  these  general  observations  in  things  sensible,  hold 
also  in  proportion  in  things  insensible,  and  that  one  may  say,  in  this 
respect,  what  harlequin  say*  in  the  Emperor  of  the  Mutmf  T» 
thrre  just  as  *tis  here. 

Clarke.  Mr.  Lnbniit's fflk  Paper , p.  175. 

They  [pantomimes]  spoke  oely  to  the  eyes:  but  with  such  art  of 
expression,  that  without  the  utterance  of  a single  word,  they  repre- 
sented, as  we  are  told,  a complete  tragedy  or  comedy  in  the  same 
manner  as  dumb  harleqwn  U exhibited  on  our  theatres. 

Johnson.  General  Concfuswn  to  Brumoy's  Greek  Theatre. 

- — Monkey*  have  been 

Kvrreme  good  doctor*  lor  the  spleen  : 

And  kitten,  if  the  humour  hit, 

Has  harlequin’ d away  the  fib 

Green.  The  Spleen. 

Riccoboni,  in  his  Histoire  du  Thfdtre  1 (alien,  (i.  ii.) 
lias  traced  with  great  probability  the  dress  of  Harle- 
quin to  the  centunculus  of  those  Roman  Mimi,  known 
n*  Planipedes.  His  description  of  the  modern  parti- 
coloured habit  is  so  vivid,  that  we  shall  present  it  in  his 
own  words.  La  ferme  de  (habit  d' A rlcquin  n' a jamais 
eth  (fauettne  mode,  ni  d'aucune  nation  : ce  sont  des 
morceaux  de  drop  rouge,  bleu,  jaunt  et  verd,  coupbs  en 
triangle,  el.  arranges  tun  pres  de  C autre  depuis  le  haut 
jusquen  has ; un  petit  chapeau  qui  oouvre  d print  sa 
tele  rater ; de  pelits  escarpins  sans  talons,  et  un  masque 
noir  tcrasr  qui  n' a point  (Tyeux,  mais  seulement  deux 
trous  fort  petxis  pour  voir.  He  supports  his  conjecture 
upon  the  particular  meaning  of  centuncutus,  a word 
applied  to  the  stage  dress  of  the  Mimi  by  Apuleius,  in 
his  Apologia  ; to  the  well-known  customs  of  blackening 
their  faces  and  shaving  their  heads;  and  to  their  play- 
ing with  bare  feet ; in  the  first  two  particulars  Harlequin 
exactly  resembles  them,  and  in  the  last,  the  imitation 
of  his  pumps  is  os  close  as  convenience  and  the  greater 
refinement  of  later  days  seem  to  permit 

Besides  these  coincidences,  the  Italian  Harlequins, 
(and  it  is  from  Italy  the  name  passed  to  the  Theatres  of 
other  Countries,)  were  at  first  named  Zanni,  a word 
easily  deduced  from  the  Latin  Sant  nones,  since  z and 


s were  frequently  commutablc;  and  the  description  HAKIK- 
which  Cicero  has  given  of  those  actors  may  be  readily  QlIN 
transferred  to  Harlequin.  Quid  enim  potest  tarn  ridi - 
citlum  quam  fiannio  esse?  qui  ore,  vultu , imitandis 
modbus,  voce,  denique  corpore  ridetur  ipso,  (de  Oral.  ii. 
til.)  Of  these,  also,  Yoesius  mentions  that  they  mtmum 
agebant  rasis  capitibus.  (Inst.  Poet,  ii.  32.  4.) 

The  Italian  Comedians  of  the  XIVth  and  XVth  cen- 
tury for  the  most  part  represented  Harlequin  as  a 
mischievous  simpleton  and  marplot,  with  a taste  for 
gourmandise,  and  a perpetual  player  of  buffoon  tricks 
called  lazti.  The  French  taught  him  wit,  and  some- 
times made  him  babble  science  ; and  in  later  times  he 
was  exhibited  as  a Moralist.  With  us  in  Engltmd  he 
has  become  a lover  and  a magician,  and  in  exchange 
for  the  gift  of  language,  of  which  we  have  deprived  him, 
he  has  been  invested  with  a wonder-working  wand ; 
from  the  possession  of  which  Mr.  Douee  pronounces 
him  to  be  “ the  illegitimate  successor  to  the  old  Vice." 

(On  Shakspeare,  i.  4d8.)  We  are  not  prepared  in  this 
place  to  trace  the  progress  of  his  transition,  but  we 
believe  that  Harlequin  Executed,  the  first  Harlequinade, 
according  to  the  present  acceptation  of  the  title,  repre- 
sented in  England,  was  composed  by  Rich,  and  per- 
formed in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  in  1717.  Rich  himself, 
under  the  name  of  Lunn,  was  the  favourite  motley  hero 
of  his  day ; and  from  his  time  this  species  of  enter- 
tainment (a  love  for  which  we  conceive  to  be  an  enviable 
privilege,  and  one  which  we  should  be  most  unwilling 
to  surrender  for  a more  refined  and  fastidious  taste) 
has  formed  a very  productive  portion  of  the  Theatrical 
stock,  when  produced  in  its  annual  Christmas  Cycle. 
HA'RLOTjC.T  The  learned  Th.  H.  (Henshaw) 

Ha'rlot,  n.  I scite,  ut  solet,  dictum  putat,  quasi 
Ha'rlot,  adj.  >whorelet  r el  horelct,  i.  e.  meretricula. 
Ha'rlotry,  j And  Tooke  believes  with  Dr.  Th. 
Ha'rlotizk.  j Hickes  (in  Skinner,  Doct.  Th.  H. 
t.  e.  He.nshaw ; see  Skinner's  Preface,  sig.  D. ; the  same 
person,  probably,  whose  name  repeatedly  occurs  in 
Evelyn’s  Memoirs,  and  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  Trans- 
lation of  the  French  Gardner ,)  that  harlot  is  merely 
hordet,  the  diminutive  of  hore  ; the  common  application 
of  the  word  was  to  males,  merely  as  persons  receiving 
wages  or  hire.  Ilore,  or,  as  now  written,  whore,  is  the 
past  part,  of  hyran,  to  hire.  See  Whore,  and  Varlet. 
and  Tooke,  ii.  142. 

A hireling  ; a hired  servant  or  attendant ; a low  or 
base  person,  male  or  female ; now  confiued  to  females, 
who  prostitute  their  bodies  for  Aire, 

Harlotries , Tyrwhitt  interprets,  ribaldries ; sc.  such 
as  hirelings  or  low  persons  practise  or  delight  in. 

Dauwe  fe  dyker,  with  a dosen  harlotes. 

Piers  Phmkmnn.  FImn,  p.  106. 

And  harlotes  for  harlotrie.  area  bolpen  er  nedi  pour*. 

Id.  Ih.  p.  1M. 

I-oveo  al  treuthe 

Aod  hateu  atlr  harlotne.  Id.  Ib.  p.  96. 

He  wai  a gettlil  harlot,  xml  a kind  ; 

A better  felaw  afatdde  a man  nol  find. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  649. 

A sturdy  harlot  went  beta  ay  behind, 

That  was  hir  hmtes  man,  and  bare  a »*kke, 

And  what  men  yave  him,  laid  it  <mi  hi*  bakke. 

Id.  The  Sompnouret  Tote,  ».  7336. 

The  miller  is  a chert,  ye  know  wel  this, 

$o  was  tbe  revr  (and  many  other  mo) 

And  harlotne  they  widen  boibe  two. 

Id.  The  Millerts  Prologue,  v.  31  tM. 
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HARLOT.  My  king  of  haroltes  \h*rtoiet\  shall  thou  be. 

_ Chaucer.  Roatant  of  the  Rate,  fol.  144. 

HARM.  Ami  fornynacioun  and  al  uuclenneme  or  auarice  b«  not  named 
among  gbou  m it  bieomelh  booli  men  either  filthe  or  foli  specbe  or 
harlatrie.  (jmrriWai.)  Wtchf.  Effestet,  cb.  V. 

But  as  son*  as  this  thy  sonoe  was  come,  which*  hath  deuoured  thy 
good**  with  harlot  es,  thou  hast  for  hy»  pleasure  kylled  the  fatted 
caul/e.  Bible,  Anno  1561.  /air,  ch.  av. 

Thou  make*l  thine  hie  place  in  euery  street,  h hast  not  been  as  an 
harlot  that  de»pi*eth  a reward. 

Geneva  Bible,  1501.  Etthiel  xvi.  31. 

And  hut  not  been  as  an  harlot  in  that  thou  Manual  here. 

Modern  Vernon . 

Our  great  clrrks  think  that  these  men,  because  they  hare  a trade, 
(as  Christ  himself,  and  Sl  Paul  hail)  cannot  therefore  attain  to  some 
good  measure  of  knowledge,  and  to  a reason  of  their  actions,  as  well 
as  they  that  spend  their  youth  in  loitering,  heading,  and  Karhdtiny, 
their  studies  in  unprofitable  questions  and  barbarous  sophistry,  tlicir 
middle  age  in  ambition  and  idleness,  their  old  age  in  avarice,  dotage, 
and  diseases.  Milton.  Amt  mad.  Remo  tut.  Defence,  sec.  1. 

E.  Anr.  This  day  (great  duke)  she  shut  thedoores  vpon  me, 

While  she  with  harlots  feasted  in  my  house. 

Shakrpeart.  Comedy  of  Error s,  fol.  96. 

Wouldst  thou  not  spit  at  me  and  spume  at  me, 

And  hurle  the  name  of  husband  in  my  fac^ 

And  l rare  the  stain'd  skin  of  my  harlot  brow, 

And  from  my  false  band  cut  the  wedding  ring. 

And  breake  it  with  a deep*  diuorcing  vow  ? 

Id.  It.  fol.  69 

— So  rose  the  Danite  strong 

Herculean  Samson  from  the  harlot  lap 
Of  Philistine  Dali  Ian,  and  wak'd 
Shorn  of  his  strength,  they  destitute  and  bare 
Of  all  their  virtue. 

Milton.  Paradue  Loot,  book  ix.  1.  1060. 
Then  this  harlotry  sitting  next  beneth  him,  said, That  she  had  never 
in  al  her  life  seen  any  man  to  cut  onsa  bead  of,  and  it  was  a sigh; 
that  of  al  other  she  would  fsinest  see. 

Holland.  Lima,  fol.  1051. 
Malicious  (for  thy  malice  U 
Thy  matter  all  in  all) 

Is  it  to  harhtite,  thiokest  thou, 

A goddess*  wrong  too  small. 

Warner.  Albion' t England,  book  vi.  eh.  XXX. 
On  the  17tb,  [Dec.  1557]  a young  roan  and  a young  woman  rode 
through  London  in  a can.  And  the  bawd,  the  wife  of  John  a’  Badoo, 
was  whipped  at  the  Mid  cart's  tail ; and  the  harlot  did  beat  her  ; and 
an  old  harlot  of  three  score  did  lead  the  bone. 

Slrype.  Memorial* . Queen  Mary,  Anno  1557. 

In  search  of  wisdom  far  from  wit  l fly ; 

Wit  in  a harlot  beauteous  to  the  eye, 

In  whose  bewitching  arms  our  early  time 
Wc  waste,  and  vigour  of  our  Youthful  prime. 

Philips.  On  Wit  and  Wisdom. 

• Deck'd  by  thee, 

The  simple  farm  eclips'd  the  garden’s  pride, 

Kv'n  as  the  virgin  blush  of  innocence. 

The  harlotry  of  art. 

Mason.  The  English  Garden , book  i. 
And,  tho'  line  youth  and  nature  have  no  part. 

Yet  paint  enlivens  it,  and  wiles,  and  art; 

Colours  laid  on  with  a true  harlot  grace  ; 

They  only  show  themselves,  and  hide  the  face. 

Itarte.  The  Piston  of  Death. 

A S.  yrmian , jertnan , hear- 
man,  Itedtrr,  nocere ; our  modem 
(a.)  harm  was  in  the  A.  S.  yrmlh, 
or  jermth,  i.e.  whatsoever  harmeth 
or  hurteth ; the  third  person  sin- 
gular of  the  verb.  See  Tooke. 

To  hurt,  to  mischief,  to  injure, 
to  wrong  ; to  cause  loss  or  da- 
mage* 


HARM.  r. 

Harm,  n 
II  a' Ml  PUL, 
Harmfully, 
Ha'hmless,  f 
Harmlessly, 

Ha'rM  LESS. NESS,  I 

Harm-doing.  J 


And  smot  }e  kyng  wv)  a knyf  in  ^e  breste  depe  ynou. 

And,  to  grit  Aanw  to'al  Jys  fond,  ^e  god*  k)ng  he  sliwi. 

ft.  Gloucester , p.  277. 

And  beo  of  Beanie  harmyles  he  gultes  cchon. 

Id.  p.  335. 

And  holi  chore he  borw.  wor£  harmed  for  evere. 

Piers  Plouhman.  Vision,  p.  3fi. 
Do  Yj  nethebore  non  harme.  ne  salve  n»)NT 
ban  dost  bow  wel  and  wislkhe. 

14.  a.  p.  248. 

For  much  they  dirturbled  me 
For  sore  I dradde  to  harmed  be. 

Chaucer.  The  Romani  of  the  Rose,  fol.  123- 

And  Tullius  sayth,  that  oosorwe,  ne  no  drede  of  dsth,  ne  nothing 
that  may  falle  unto  a man,  is  so  muchel  ageins  nature,  u a man  to 
eficres*  hU  owen  profile,  to  harme  of  another  man. 

Id.  The  Tale  of  Mehbeus,  vol.  ii.  p.  116. 

Difpise  and  cast  away  bar  that  playeth  to  harme  fully,  fat  shoe 
that  is  now  cause  uf  so  mocha  aorowe  to  thee,  should  be  to  thee  cause 
of  peace  ft  of  ioye.  Id.  Roe  cun,  book  U.  fol.  216. 

But  where  a priece  has  lustea  uietb, 

That  he  the  warre  not  punuelb 
Whan  it  is  tyroc  to  ben  armed  t 
His  count  re  slant  full  ofte  harmed. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  vii.  fol.  167. 
For  who  that  loketh  all  lofore. 

And  woll  not  ser,  wbal  is  bchynde  : 

He  male  full  ofte  his  harmes  find*. 

Id.  Ib.  book  v.  fol.  125. 

Yoar  studie  and  drift*  is  to  kill  me^  a man  that  atbeeit  1 wer  non 
other  but  a very  mao,  yet  wer  I innocent  and  one  that  harme  no  man. 

Udalt.  ./An,  ch.  vlii. 

No  man  is  hurt  but  of  himselfe,  that  is  to  say  : eduenilie  or  wrong 
suffering  is  no  harm t to  him  that  ham  a constant  heart ; and  liurt 
v pright  in  all  bin  doings. 

Wilson.  Arte  of  Rhetonyue,  p.  120. 

For  be  was  for  no  other  cause  ailicled,  beaten,  spytte  vpon,  and 
crucified  as  an  karmfuU  person,  where  he  was  innocent  and  gyltlesse, 
hut  onely  to  pourge  vs  (who  are  ia  very  dede  hurtfull  caytifes  and 
sinners)  from  al  cure  sinnes  and  iniquities. 

(Mail  Hebrews,  cb.  iv. 

They  that  long  to  bo  ryche,  dooe  fall  into  temptacioo,  and  into  the 
grynoe  of  the  deuyll,  and  into  many  desyres  vnprofitable  and  harme- 
full. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Of  Comfort  against  Tribulation,  book  ii.  fol.  1203. 
With  gentle  louche  whoes  karmiesse  flame  did  shine, 

Upon  his  he  are,  about  his  temples  spred. 

Surrey.  Virgil,  JEntu,  book  ii. 

The  kynge  remoued  his  siege  to  a castcll  of  the  bisshop  of  Cam- 
bray  named  Thuoe,  atandyng  upo*  the  ryuer  of  Lestant,  where  the 
kyng  lay  long*  tym*  wythout  harmr-doynye  vuto  the  aayde  castell. 

Fahyan.  Chronicle,  Anno  1377. 

And  the  example  of  Tally  ought  in  this  point  to  be  followed,  who 
when  it  was  in  hts  power  to  harme  and  to  spare  (as  himselfe  affirmelb) 
sought  for  causes  of  forgivmesa*,  and  not  occasions  of  punishment : 
which  is  the  proper  dutie  of  a discreet  and  considerate  judge. 

Holland,  .tmmianut,  foL  142.  Constantins  and  Johanns. 
Flesh  without  blood,  a person  without  spright, 

Wounds  without  hurt,  a body  without  might. 

That  could  doe  harme,  yet  could  not  harmed  bee, 

That  could  not  die,  yet  seem'd  a mortal!  wight, 

That  was  most  strong  in  most  inflrmitee  j 
Like  did  ha  never  her  re,  like  did  be  never  see. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  caa.  II. 

And  look,  as  arrows,  by  strong  arm 
In  a strong  bow  drawn  to  the  head, 

Where  they  are  meant,  will  surely  harm, 

And  if  they  hit,  wound  deep  and  dread  ; 

Children  of  youth  are  even  so  j 
As  harmful,  deadly,  to  a foe. 

P.  Fletcher.  Psalm  127. 

But  a scholar,  by  tnyn*  opinion,  is  better  occupied  in  playing  or 
sleping,  than  in  wending  tyme,  not  onlie  vaiolie,  but  also  harmfully, 
in  soch  a kmdc  of  exercise  [paraphrasis.] 

Ascham.  The  Schoolmaster,  part  »i. 
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Harm. 

HAR- 

MONY. 


And  when  sharp  Winter  shoots  bcr  sleet  arid  harden'd  hail. 
Or  sudden  gusts  from  sea  the  harmless  deer  assail. 

The  shrubs  are  not  of  pow'r  to  shield  them  from  the  wind. 

Drayton.  Poly-o&iou,  song  2. 
The  deadly  killing  aspic,  when  he  seeth 
This  world  of  creatures  sheaths  his  poison’d  teetb, 

And  with  the  adder  and  the  speckled  snake. 

Them  to  a corner  harmlessly  betake. 

Id.  Noah's  Flood. 


For  when  through  tasteless  flat  humility 
In  dough*bak'd  men  some  harmltsmess  v-e  see, 

Tis  but  his  phlegm  that’s  virtuous,  and  not  he. 

Donne.  Letter  to  the  Lady  Carey. 
So  good  a lady,  that  no  tongue  could  euer 
Pronounce  dishonour  of  her ; by  my  life. 

She  neuer  knew  hanneAiriiiy. 

Shahspeare.  Henry  FIJL  Col.  214. 


principles  peaceable,  and  our  conversations  inoffensive,  we  may  yet 
prove  successless  in  our  endeavours  to  live  peaceably,  and  may  be 
haled,  harmed,  and  disquieted  in  our  course  of  life. 

Harrow.  Sermon  30.  vol.  i. 


As  God  hath  thought  fit  to  leave  us  exposed  to  the  Deril’s  attempts, 
for  the  exercise  of  our  virtue,  so  he  hath  taken  care  to  order  matters 
in  such  a way,  that  we  may  always  do  ourselves  good,  and  improve 
both  our  virtue  and  rewards,  by  the  assaults  of  the  Devil,  though  be 
can  do  us  no  harm  by  them.  Sharp . Sermon  4.  vol.  iii. 

There  is  nothing  almost  has  done  more  harme  to  men  dedicated  to 
letters  than  giving  the  name  of  study  to  reading,  and  making  a man 
of  grant  reading  to  be  the  umc  with  a man  of  great  knowledge,  or 
at  least  to  be  a title  of  honour. 

IjM'tr.  Of  the  Conduct  of  the  Under  standing , sec.  23. 

These,  while  they  are  afraid  of  every  thing,  bring  themselves  and 
the  churches  in  the  greatest  and  most  harmful  hazards. 

Strype.  life  of  Archbishop  Parker , Anno  Jj/2. 
Amidst  his  harmlru  easy  joys 

No  anxious  care  invades  bis  health, 

Nor  love  his  peace  of  mind  destroys, 

Nor  wicked  avarice  of  wealth. 

lJrydeu.  Horace.  The  second  Kpadr. 

But  I dare,  sir,  avow,  that  the  harmelessnets  of  our  principles  i*  not 
more  legible  in  our  profession,  than  in  our  practices  and  sufferings. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  265.  The  Martyrdom  of  Theodonr. 

That  peace  of  mind,  which  wc  all  enjoy  under  the  shelter  of  the 
laws,  i*  founded  in  a faith  or  belief,  that  they  will  either  secure  ua 
from  harm,  or  avenge  us  when  we  are  injuriously  dealt  withal. 

Pearce.  Sermon  11.  vol.  i. 

■ Yea,  let  me  own, 

To  these,  or  claasick  deities  like  these, 

From  very  childhood  was  I prone  to  pay 
Harmleu  idolatry. 

Mason.  The  Engluh  Garden,  book  in. 

Indeed  were  a design  ever  so  well  chosen,  and  harmlesly  carried 
on,  yet  few  things  a/e  so  Ukely  to  binder  the  success  of  it,  ax  too 
great  vehemence.  Seeker.  Sermon  5.  ioL  iii. 


When  the  persecution  is  for  inodes  of  faith,  their  truth  or  falsehood 
comes  in  question : when  for  the  common  genius  of  religion,  iu 
harmJetnen  or  malignity  is  the  only  matter  of  enquiry. 

WaHmrton.  Preface  to  Ike  Edition  of  the  Divine  Legation,  ( 1 758.) 

HA'RMONY,  Fr.  harmonie  ; It.  harmouia  ; 
HarmoNical,  Sp.  armonitt ; Lat.  harmonia ; 
Ha  km  o' nick,  Gr.  ippovia.  Mu*icii  it  a dicitur 

H armo’nicks,  n.  concentu* ; ac  proprie  ita  tocalur 
Harmo'mcally,  Vapta  omnis  commissura  ac  com~ 
Harmo'niouh,  page*,  ab  apuogw,  quod  ab  appot. 
Harmoniously,  uii  hoc  ab  tipus,  apto.  Vossius. 
Ha'rmonist,  The  fit  or  ajrt  union  or  con- 

Ha'rmonize.  J nection  of  part* ; in  concordant 
proportion  ; in  agreement  or  correspondence ; in  mu- 
sical proportion  or  concord. 


0 (qd,  she)  there  is  a melody  in  hcaueo,  which  clarkee  clenpen 
harmony,  but  that  i«  not  in  breaking  of  voice,  but  it  i*  a manor  swete 
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thing  of  kindly  werching,  y4  causeth  ioy  out  of  number  to  recked,  HAR- 
and  that  ia  ioyned  by  reason  and  by  wisedome,  m a quantity  of  MONY. 
proportion  of  knitting.  , 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  lease,  book  la.  v 

And  with  the  swete  harmony,  (hat  be  made  on  bis  barpe.,  he 
untrained  the  tuel  spirile,  that  vexed  kinge  Saule,  to  forsake  him, 
continuynge  the  tyme  that  be  harped. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot.  The  Govemour,  book  i.  ch.  via. 

God  graunteth  to  some  men  prowesse  martiall 
To  a neither  dauusmge,  with  song  hurmvnical. 

Id.  Ik.  ch.  xx.  from  Homer. 

Touching  musicsll  harmomr,  whether  by  instnimenl  or  by  voyce, 
it  being  but  of  high  and  low  sounds  a due  proportionable  disposition, 
such  notwithstanding  is  the  force  thereof,  ana  so  pleasing  effects  it 
bath  in  dial  very  psrt  of  man  w hich  is  most  diuine,  that  some  hane 
heron  thereby  induced  tothinkc  that  the  toule  it  selfc  by  nature  is,  or 
hath  in  it  harmony. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  book  V.  sec.  38- 
All  men  in  shape  I did  so  far  excel, 

(The  parts  m me  such  harmony  did  hear) 

As  in  my  model  Nature  seem’d  to  tell. 

That  her  perfection  she  bad  placed  here. 

Drayton,  The  legend  of  Pierce  Gaeesion. 

No  man  is  able  so  well  to  judge  of  song  and  harmonica/  measures, 
as  the  bestead  most  experienced  musician. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  foi.  581. 

Thus  much  therefore  may  suffice,  to  shew  that  neither  the  karma, 
mane,  nor  the  rythmick,  nor  any  one  of  these  faculties  of  musick, 
which  is  named  particular,  can  be  sufficient  of  it  self  alone  to  judgo 
of  the  uffectioo,  or  to  discern  of  other  qualities. 

Id.  Jt.  fed  1026. 

■ Oft  in  bands 

While  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  rounding  walk 
With  heav’oly  touch  of  instrumental  sounds 
In  full  harmonic  number  join’d,  their  songs 
Divide  the  night,  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  heaven. 

Milton.  Paradise  Ijtst,  book  iv.  1.  687. 

Plato  therefore  intending  to  declare  harmonically  the  harmony  of 
the  four  elements  of  the  soul,  and  the  cause  why  things  so  divers 
accorded  together ; in  each  interval!  bath  put  down  two  medieties  of 
the  soul,  and  (hat  according  to  musicsll  proportion. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fot.  1022. 

CloRis.  Nay  that  those  sweet  harmonious  strains  we  hear, 

Amongst  the  lively  birds'  melodious  lays, 

As  they  recording  sit  upon  the  sprays, 

Were  no vc ring  still  (or  music,  at  thine  ears. 

Drayton.  The  Muses'  Elysium.  Nympho/  4. 

That  this  admirable  engine  of  our  bodies,  whoso  functions  arc 
carryed  on  by  such  a multitude  of  parts,  and  motions  which  neither 
interfere  nor  impede  one  another  in  their  opera! ions;  but  by  an 
iarmumoui  sympathy  promote  the  perfection  and  good  of  the  wfiole  : 
that  this  should  be  an  undcsign'd  effect,  is  an  assertion,  that  is  more 
then  melancholies  hyperbole 

Gianni.  The  l unity  of  Dogmatising,  ch.  v. 

Probably  either  these  f contrary  qualities  in  Adaml  were  so  har- 
moniously mixed,  as  that  there  was  no  tendency  to  a dissolution. 

Hopkins.  Sermons,  fol.  25. 

A king’s  name 

Doth  sound  harmoniously  to  men  al  distance. 

Beaumont  and  Ft  etcher.  J he  Coronation,  act  v. 

By  orderly  disposing  and  harmonising  of  them,  he  did  by  that 
means  produce  this  moat  beautiful  and  perfect  animal  of  the  world. 

Cudscarth.  Intellectual  System,  fol.  215, 

We  conclude  therefore  that  Vrania  or  the  heavenly  Venus,  »u 
sometimes  amongst  the  Pagans  a name  for  the  Supreme  Deity,  as  that 
which  is  the  most  amiable  being,  and  first  pulchritude,  the  moat 
benign  and  fecund  begetter  of  all  things,  and  the  coin  tor  I harmoniser 
of  the  whole  world.  Id.  Jh,  fol.  469. 

The  composer  should  fit  bis  musick  to  the  genius  of  the  people, 
and  consider  that  the  delicacy  of  hearing,  and  taste  of  harmony  has 
been  formed  upon  those  sounds  which  every  country  abounds  with  : 
in  short,  that  musick  is  of  a relative  nature,  and  what  is  harmony  to 
one  ear,  may  he  dissonance  to  another.  Spectator,  No.  29. 
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Th«y  will  won  conclude,  tbit  this  machine  i*  the  whole  man  ; an 
that  U»*  harmomcal  tsmU  in  the  hypothesis  of  an  Aarms-sra  prwntatnlil, 
i*  merely  a ficlion  and  a dream.  . 4 , .. 

7 Clarke.  Ft/Ik  Reply  to  Leibmts 

How  oft  baat  thou  thy  votaries  beheld 
f At  Crambo  merry  met,  and  hymnyne  shrill 

With  voice  harmonic  each,  whilst  otfttn  frisk 
(a  miry  dance,  or  C'estrian  gambols  show, 

Elate  witli  mighty  joy.  * 

J.  Philips.  Cereal**,  (1706.) 
Such  Venus  shines,  when  with  a measur'd  bound 
She  smoothly  sliding  swims  th’  harmonious  round, 

- When  with  the  Grace*  in  the  dance  she  moves, 

And  Are*  the  gaiiog  Gods  with  ardent  love. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odytse y,  book  mu. 

Bat  the  atbeiilical  astrologer  is  doubly  pressed  with  thit  absurdity. 
For  if  there  was  no  counsel  at  the  making  of  live  world,  bow  came  the 
Aslerismt  of  the  same  nature  and  energies  to  be  so  harmoniously 
pUced  .1  npikriaurrak?  ^ &™«3.P.I16 

Of  which  obedience,  his  most  precious  death  is,  by  our  met  ex- 
cellent Jurmomst,  declared  to  be  the  coowimmatio*  and  ul most  com- 
pletion ; and  to  it  are  here  ascribed  the  very  greatest  and  highest 
thing*  that  it  was  even  possible  for  him  to  expre**. 

AWa on.  The  Life  of  Dr.  George  Dell,  p.  70. 

Now  the  soft  hour 

Of  walking  comes  i for  him  who  lonely  love* 

To  »cek  the  distant  lulls,  and  there  converse 
With  Nature  ; there  to  harmonise  h»  heart 
And  in  pathetic  *ong  to  breaihe  around 
The  harmony  to  other*. 

Thomson.  Simmer. 

Tbe  victory  was  at  last  ao  complete,  as  none  were  found  able  to 
rally  their  force*  In  this  cause  against  our  judscious  harmamser 

Net**.  The  1 afe  of  Dr.  George  Dull,  p.  82. 


These  accessary  sounds,  which  ire  caused  by  the  aliquot*  of  a sono- 
rous body  vibrating  at  once,  are  called  harmonics,  and  the  whole 
system  of  modern  harmony  depend*  upon  them. 

Sir  William  Jane a.  Esiay  on  the  Imiiatnc  Arte. 

Mush*  belong*,  a*  t science,  to  an  interesting  part  of  natural  phi- 
losophy, which,  by  mathematical  deduction*  from  constant  pheflomrai, 
explains  the  cause*  and  properties  of  sound,  limits  the  number  of 
mixed,  or  Sammmek,  sound*  to  a certain  series,  which  perpetually  re- 
cur*, and  Axes  tbe  ratio  which  they  bear  to  each  other  or  to  one 

* Id  * JfW At,  vol.  iv.  p.  166.  The  Mutual  Modes  of  the  Hxndm. 

As  harmony  is  tbe  end  of  poetical  measure*,  no  part  of  a verse 
ought  to  he  »o  separated  from  the  rest  a*  not  to  remain  *611  more 
harmonious  than  prose,  or  to  show,  by  the  disposition  of  the  tone*, 
that  it  ia  part  of  a verse.  Johnson.  The  Rambler,  No.  90. 

It  was  their  wish  to  see  publick  and  private  virtue*  not  dissonant 
and  jomng,  and  mutually  destructive,  hut  harmoniously  combined, 
growing  out  of  one  another  in  a noble  and  orderly  gradation,  recipro- 
cally supporting  and  supported. 

Burke.  On  the  Present  Discontents. 

From  part  to  part  alternately  convey 
Tbe  AermonuiJ*^  gloom,  the  darting  ray 
With  tone*  hj  just,  in  such  gradation  thrown, 

Adopting  Nature  own*  the  work  ber  own. 

Mason.  Fresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

Books,  my  son,  while  they  teach  us  to  resueci  the  interest  of 
others,  <»ftrn  make  u*  unmindful  of  our  own  • while  they  instruct  the 
youthful  reader  to  grasp  at  social  happiness,  he  grow*  miserable  in 
detail,  and,  attentive  to  universal  harmony,  often  forgets  that  be  himself 
has  a part  to  sustain  in  the  concert. 

Geldsmtk.  Cittern  of  the  World,  let.  Ixvi. 

HA'RNESS,  r.  } Fr.  hamois ; It .arnhe;  Sp. 

H a'rnes*,  w-  ( ante*  ; Ger.  harniwh ; D.  har- 

Ha'rxess. bearer,  (not;  Sw.  harnidi ; Low  Lat. 

Harness-bearing.  / harnaachu;  which  Hickes 
thinks  means  armour  for  the  head  or  skull,  from  the 
Goth.  Quarnei , the  skull,  {Gram.  Franco . Theot  fol.  92.) 
Wachter,  that  it  is  either  the  A.  S.  tren,  or  Welsh  haiarn , 
both  signifying  iron,  the  metal  of  which  harness  or 
armour  is  made  : and  supposes  the  word  to  hove  had 


H A R 

its  origin  in  the  times  when  the  Gauls  and  Germans 
bepan  to  cover  the  body  with  iron.  The  verb  is  used  _ 
generally  ; 

To  dress  or  furnish,  to  arm  : also  to  equip  with  har- 
ness, or  the  furniture  used  for  draught  horses. 

By  7 Richard  II.  c.  IS,  Latmce-guiea  armors  and 
other  harnies  whatsoever  are  prohibited  upon  paint*  of 
forfaiture,  &c. 

Non*  is  and  Surreis,  }at  seruisc  auht  king, 

With  bora  & herneu  at  Cartel*  made  samning. 

R.  Brunne.  p.  309. 

Ich  have  seten  hjm  mj  self,  *o«n  tjrme  ia  nnset 
Both*  in  greja  and  in  grey*.  *n«l  in  gylt  harness 

Piers  Plouhman.  Fifim,  p.  282 
An  on  that  other  «de  a gaie  dlfgwe, 
llameised  wd,  and  sharp**  at  paint  of  spore. 

CAastcer.  The  Prologue,  v.  114. 

And  rise  on  IMMVW  up  erly 
Out  of  thy  bed,  and  hornets  the 
Or  euer  dawniog  thou  maist  *ce. 

Id.  The  Romani  of  the  Rose,  fol.  128. 

And  on  the  morwe  whan  the  day  g*n  spring, 

Of  hoc*  ami  ha  metes  noil*  and  clattering 
Tber  was  in  the  hostelrie*  ail  about*. 

W The  Knight et  Tale , t.  2494. 

Cesar  sent  ouer  the  Rhine  into  Germany*,  vote  those  cities  wnich 
thother  yerc*  before  be  had  pacified,  and  demaunded  of  them  horamen, 
and  fotoroen  light  harnessed  {lexis  armature)  which  were  wont  to 
fright  amongest  them.  Holding.  Cenar,  book  vii.  (ol.  220. 

lie  [my  father]  was  able,  and  did  find  the  king  a hamet,  with 
himsclfc  and  his  hone,  while  he  came  to  tbe  place  that  he  should  re- 
ceive the  king’s  wages.  I can  remember  that  I buckled  his  hamet, 
when  he  went  to  hlackbeatb  firlde. 

Latimer.  First  Sermon  preached  before  King  Edward,  fol.  32. 


HAR- 

NESS. 


Where  aland  of  old 


Myriad*  between  two  brawn  mountain*  lodg'd 
Against  a solemn  day,  kamest  at  hand, 

Celestial  equipage. 

Milton.  Paradise  Last,  book  vii.  I.  202 
The  citiien*  *ent  the  king's  grace  one  hundred  tall  men  well  hoc- 
erased,  to  furnishe  biv  nauie,  appuynted  to  kepe  the  naxow  «*a* 

Grafton.  Henry  Fill.  The  thirteenth  Ye re. 

Thus  when  I plow  my  ground,  my  horse  i*  harnessed  and  chained 
to  my  plough,  and  put  in  his  track  or  furrow,  and  guided  by  my  whip 
and  my  tongue. 

Hale.  Origin  of  Mankind,  sec,  i.  ch,  ii. 

At  least  we'll  dye  with  home me  on  our  back*. 

Sh  ah  spear e.  Macbeth,  fol.  1 SO. 

Great  men  should  drinke  with  harness r on  their  throat** 

Id,  Ttmtm  of  Athens,  fol,  81 . 
Thu*  he  concludes,  and  euery  hardy  knight 
Hi*  sample  follow'd,  and  his  breih'rws  twaine, 

The  other  princes  pat  on  htsmesse  light, 

As  footmen  vse. 

Fairfax.  Godfrey  of  Rultoignr,  book  xi.  st.  25. 

Venutius,  a famous  king  of  tbe  Brigante*.  and  husband  to  Cartis- 
mandua,  (a  woman  of  an  high  and  noble  Image,  but  of  a base  and 
%-rmtisfied  last,)  finding  his  bed  abused  by  Vcllocatea  hi*  seruantand 
harness*- bearer,  raised  his  power  against  her,  and  her  paramour. 

Speed.  Great  Britane,  book  v.  ch.  si  sec  12. 

As  when  Jove’s  harness* ‘bearing  bird  from  hye 
Stoupes  nt  a flying  heron  with  prnud  disdayne, 

The  stone-dead  quarrey  fall*  so  fdrciblye, 

That  it  rebow uds  against  the  lowly  playne, 

A second  fall  redoubling  backe  againe. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queenr,  book  ii,  can.  II 

When  he  wax  come  home,  being  forgetful  of  his  promises,  he  had 
raised  much  strife  and  contention,  and  had  caused  all  hi*  servants  Ut 
he  secretly  armed  and  harnessed 

Burnet.  Hulory  of  the  Reformation,  .Instv  1548. 

He  spoke ; and,  at  his  word,  ihe  Trojan  train 
Their  nudes  and  oxen  harness  to  the  wain. 
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F\»ur  tbro  the  gaL«*,and,  fell'd  from  Ida1*  crown, 

Roll  lurk  the  gather'd  foi*>u  to  the  town. 

Pope.  Hemter.  lhact,  book  Xtii. 
Wisely,  therefore,  did  Plato  advise  u*  not  to  exercise  the  body 
without  the  soul,  nor  the  *nol  without  the  body ; but  to  let  them  draw 
together  equally,  like  hones  harnessed  together  in  a carriage. 

Knar.  Winter  Evenings,  even.  25. 
And  yet  (you)  will  voluntary  run 
To  that  confinement  you  will  shun, 

Content  to  drudge  along  the  track, 

NV  ith  bell  and  hamru  on  your  back. 

Lloyd.  A Dialogue  between  the  Author  and  ku  Friend. 

HAROXGA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  ihe  class  Poly- 
adelphia , order  Potyandria.  natural  order  Hypericinea. 
Generic  character:  culyx  five-leaved ; corolla,  petals 
five;  berry  drupaceous,  five-celled,  two  and  three 
seeded. 

Five  species,  shrubs,  natives  of  the  Islands  of  Bourbon 
and  Madagascar. 

HAROW.  “ The  curious  reader  (says  Mr.  Tyr- 
whitt)  may  consult  Du  Cange,  (in  t>.  haroep,)  and 
Hickes,  Or.  Fr.  Theot.  p.  96.  I rather  believe  it  to  have 
been  derived  from  har,  alius,  and  op,  clamor,  two  Islan- 
dic  words,  which  were  probably  once  common  to  all  the 
Scandinavian  nations/'  And  see  Todd’s  Spaucr, 
vol.  fii.  p.  413,  it. 

Why  let  be,  (quod  sbe)  let  be,  Nicholas, 

Or  I wol  crie  out  ha  row  and  ala*. 

Chaucer.  The  Mill ere*  Tale , ».  3286. 

Up  slerten  Alison  and  Nicbolay, 

And  creidco,  out  and  harvicf  in  the  street. 

Id.  Ib.  v.  3823. 

Thi*  John  goth  not,  nod  fint  his  hors  away, 

Aad  gau  to  cry,  harene,  and  w&la  wa! 

Id.  The  Revet  Tad*,  ».  4069 

“ Harrow!  the  flames  which  me  consume,"  said  he, 

“ Ne  can  be  qucnchL  within  my  secret  bowelles  be.” 

Spenser  Fame  Qutrne,  book  it.  ch.  vi.  sec.  49. 


HARNESS 

HARP 


HARP,  p. 
Harp.  n. 
Harper, 
Ha'rfino, 
Ha'rhiht, 
Ha'rpsichord, 
Harp -star, 
1Iarp-stri.no. 


A.  S.  noun  he  or  pc,  earpa ; A.  S. 
verb  kearpian ; Ger.  noun  harpfr ; 
D.  harp c ; 8w.  harpa  ; Fr.  harpe ; 
lit.  and  Sp.  harpa;  Low  Lat. 
i harpa. 

To  harp . to  play  upon  the  harp. 
Met.  to  strike  upon  the  same 
string,  to  touch  repeatedly  upon  the 


same  subject,  to  rest  or  dwell  upon  it,  to  touch  or  affect. 


■ Lo,  this  is  my  sentence 

Eke,  whan  men  harpe-strings  smite 

Wheder  it  be  much  or  lile 

U.  with  the  stroke  the  eyre  it  brrkelb. 

Chaucer.  The  second  Hooke  of  Fame , foL  178. 
He  takth  the  harpe,  and  in  his  wise 
He  temprelh.aad  of  such  asuMj 
Syngioge  he  harpeth  forth  with  all, 

That  as  a voice  celestial! 

llem  thought  it  sowned  in  her  ere, 

Aa  though  that  it  an  angcll  were. 

(hneer.  Omf.  Am.  book  riii.  lot.  i/8. 
King  Hrry  thereto  would  not  coodiscende,  but  still  harpel  on 
Jiys  stryng,  that  the  virgvn,  whych  was  lawfully  eombviwd  in  nuirv- 
nicmy  with  Maximilian,  kynge  of  Romans,  shoulde  not  be  compelled 
agayqslc  her  wil  and  pomes. 

Halt.  King  Henry  FII.  The  nxth  Yert. 

A harpe  well  playde  on  shewyth  swete  melody 
A harper  w ith  his  wrest  may  tune  the  harpe  wrong 
MyMufiing  of  an  instrument  shal  burte  a true  song. 

Shell, tn.  Troulk  and  Information. 
The  helmed  rberuhim, 

And  swordrd  seraphim, 

Are  seen,  in  gt'Hcring  ranks  with  wings  display’d, 

Harping  in  loud  and  solemn  quire, 

With  unexpretme  notes  to  heaven’s  new-born  heir. 

Milton.  Ode  on  the  Aa/imfy,  I.  115. 
Since  you  are  so  fullie  minded  aod  itifly  bent  (quoth  hee)  neither 
will  I importune  you,  nor  dull  your  eares  with  harping  Mill  upon  this 
unpleasant  thing,  end  do  no  good  ; (neque  rgn  obtundum,  orpins  eadem 
nequicquam  agendo .J  Holland.  Lisins,  Col.  54. 

Our  conqu’rors  vaunting 
With  bitter  scoffs  and  taunting. 

Thus  proudly  jest : 

Take  down  your  harps  and  siring  them, 

Recti  your  songs,  and  sing  them, 

For  Sion's  feast. 

/'.  Fletcher.  Psalm  137. 

A mill  sixpence  of  my  mothers  1 loved  as  dearly,  and  a two-pence 
1 had  to  spend  over  and  above  ; besides,  tbe  harper  that  was  gathered 
amongst  us  to  pay  the  piper. 

Hen  J ft* so*.  Masques.  The  Gipsies  Metamorphosed, 
Many  excellent  harpers  there  were,  ami  players  of  the  lute. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  foL  1037. 

— — — And  ran  no  leise 

Tame  the  fierce  walkers  of  the  wilderness®. 

Than  that  .Eagrian  harpist,  for  whos*  lay 
Tigers  with  hunger  pintle  and  left  their  pray. 

Browne.  British  Pastorals,  book  i.  song  5. 
Also  over  night  before  the  Nones  of  February,  (i.  the  fourth  day  of 
the  same  moiieth)  the  harpe-starre  Fidicula  goeth  downc,  and  is  no 
more  seenc.  Holland.  Pltme,  book  xviii.  ch.  xxvi. 


Meneslr&l  he  was  godc  (now,  harjutre  in  echo  poynte. 

To  A^elston  pautlon  myd  J«  harpe  be  wende. 

And  so  wel  wy^oute  Kxrptde,  )>al  me  after  hym  seude. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  272. 


Such  were  his  intentions,  and  such  hi » judgment  about  this  practice  ; 
and  we  find  him  in  effect  true  and  answerable  to  them,  every  song  of 
hi*,  every  meditation,  every  exercise  of  devotion  chiefly  harping  upon 
this  string;  (the  goodness  of  God.) 

/farrow.  .Sermon  26.  voL  iii. 


Mooy  hundrede  of  aungele*.  harpeden  fo  and  songrn. 

Piers  Ptouhman.  Ftsian,  p.  363. 

For  tbo  thing!*  that  ben  witk*ulcn  the  soule  and  gfay<ie:li  voicis. 
eithir  pipe  eithic  harpe.  but  tho  ghvuen  distinction  of  sowningi*  bou 
schal  it  be  knowun  that  is  sungun  eitliir  that  that  is  trxunpid. 

H'ictif  I Corynthtans,  ch.  XI*. 

Moreouer,  when  thynges  wythoul  lyfe  getie  toundc : whether  it 
be  a pipe,  or  an  harpe;  except  they  make  a dislincdoo  in  the 
■ouuiies  : howe  shal  it  be  knoweu  what  is  pyped  or  harped. 

Hdde,  Anm  1551. 

And  in  his  harpmg,  whanne  that  he  hadde  aooge. 

Hi*  eyen  twinkeled  in  his  hed  aright. 

As  donne  the  sterres  in  a frosty  night 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  268. 
And  on  this  syde  fast  by 
Sat  the  harper  Orion 
And  Eacides  Chirion 
And  other  harpers  many  one. 

Id.  'Ihe  third  Hooke  of  Fame,  fol.  280. 


I know,  the  party  are  perpetually  harpmg  upon  it,  that  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  and  our  first  reformers,  opposed  establishments. 

Water  l and,  A Defence  of  the  Lord  tit  shop  of  St,  David’s,  Xvii. 

Amongst  the  Homan  emperor*  (the  lords  of  a great  part  of  the 
world)  we  find  Nero  at  his  harp,  [Xxnitian  killing  flies,  aud  Con»- 
ruodus  playing  the  fencer ; and  all  this  only  to  bu*y  themselves  some 
w ay  or  ;>l!ier ; nothing  being  so  grievous  and  tedious  to  human  nature, 
as  perfect  idleness.  South.  Sermons,  vot  iv.  p.  508. 

But  beauty  gone,  ’tis  easier  to  be  wise  ; 

As  harpers  belter  by  the  loss  of  eyce. 

Parnell . An  Elegy  to  am  Old  Beauty. 

Their  harpsichords  set  them  so  upon  their  round  o's  and  ratnuila, 
that  (he  form  of  their  battle  wa*  htoken.  and  three  hundred  thousand 
of  them  slain.  King.  The  Art  of  Cookery. 

In  yon  deep  bed  of  whispering  reed* 

His  airy  harp  shall  now  be  laid, 

That  he.  whose  heart  in  sorrow  bleeds, 

May  lore  through  life  live  soothing  shade. 

Collins.  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Mr.  Thomson, 
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MAKP  Mu*e.  Kang  this  harp  upon  vor  aged  beech, 

Still  mmnunng  with  the  r.t*]emn  truth*  I teach  ; 

HARPA.  And  while  at  interval*  • cold  blast  »«ngx 

- j-  ^ ^ Through  the  dry  leave*,  sod  pant*  upon  the  string*, 

My  soul  shall  sigh  in  secret,  ansi  lament 
A nation  scourg'd,  yet  tardy  to  repent, 

<A*pprr.  Ejpustulativn 

And  you,  ye  host  of  saints,  for  ye  have  known 
Ivac It  drrary  path  in  life’s  perplexing  maze, 

Tho*  now  yc  circle  yuo  eternal  throne 

With  harping*  high  rf  ineaprrwive  praise, 

Will  not  your  tram  d-smj  in  radiant  state 

To  break  with  merry  % h*am  this  gathering  cloud  of  fate. 

Mason.  Btfnda, 

If  apostolic  gravity  be  free 

To  play  the  fuel  on  Sunday*,  why  not  we? 

If  he  the  tinkling  harpachord  regards 
As  inoffensive,  what  offence  in  card*  ? 

Strike  up  the  fiddlrs,  let  us  all  be  gay. 

Laymen  have  leave  in  dance,  if  parsons  play. 

Cooper.  Progress  *f  Krromr. 

The  qnillt  of  ravens  sell  for  twelve  shilling*  the  hundred,  being  of 
great  use  in  tuning  the  lower  notes  of  a harpn chord,  when  the  wires 
art*  set  at  a considerable  distance  from  the  sticks. 

Pennant.  flnttsh  Zoology.  The  Raven 

The  Harp  is  probahly  the  most  ancient  musical  in- 
strument known  to  us,  and  one  of  very  general  pre- 
valence among  nations  the  most  widely  separated  from 
each  other.  A painting  in  the  Egyptian  Thebes,  first 
noticed  by  Bruce,  und  since  fully  confirmed  by  later 
travellers,  carries  its  invention  in  that  Country  to  very 
remote  antiquity.  It  is  the  name  which  has  been  always 
given  by  translators  to  the  r*03  of  David,  and  we  find 
it  among  the  Ancient  British,  the  Irish,  and  the  Saxons, 
as  far  back  as  investigation  can  proceed ; though,  as 
might  be  expected,  not  without  diversity  of  form  und 
construction.  The  triple  Harp  of  the  present  day  com- 
mands five  octaves  from  double  C in  the  bass  to  dou- 
ble O in  alt.  The  buss  has  36  strings  played  with  the 
right  hund ; the  middle  has  35  for  semitones,  and  the 
treble,  played  with  the  left  hand,  26. 

The  Harpsichord  may  be  considered  as  a horizon- 
tal Harp,  in  which  the  wires  are  struck  by  quills  instead 
ofimmediatcly  by  the  fingers.  The  invention  is  sup- 
posed to  date  from  the  early  part  of  the  XVIIUh  cen- 
tury ; and  even  the  Piano  Fort*  (which  instrument,  the 
strings  being  struck  by  hammers  instead  of  quills,  pro- 
duces a much  more  delicate  tone,  so  that  the  Harpsichord 
is  now  superseded  by  it)  is  described  in  the  Giornalc 
d Ilali a for  171 1,  about  which  time  it  is  believed  to 
have  been  first  manufactured  at  Florence.  It  was 
long,  however,  before  it  obtained  that  compass  and 
accuracy  of  mechanism  by  w hich  it  has  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  rendering  its  predecessor  almost  forgotten. 

HARPA,  in  Zoology*  a genus  of  spiral,  syphoned, 
univalve  shells,  lielonging  to  the  family  Purpurtdte, 
established  by  Lamarck,  but  indicated  by  all  the  older 
authors. 

Generic  character.  Animal, — operculum  homy  ; 

shell  oval,  veutricose ; spire  short,  whorl  very  rapidly 
enlarging,  furnished  with  numerous  concentric,  sharply 
recurved  varices  ; the  mouth  large,  deeply  cut  in  front  j 
columella  flat-pointed  in  front. 

Hie  Harpa  lives  in  the  seas  of  warm  climates,  and 
several  species  are  found  fossil  in  the  strata  above 
chalk. 

Lituixus  placed  all  the  species  of  this  genus  under 
the  name  of  Bucinum  Harpa ; and  Lamarck,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  divided  them  into  many,  by  their 


colour,  and  the  number  and  thickness  of  the  varices.  HARPA 
The  medium  between  the  two  authors  appears  to  be  the  — 
most  correct,  os  the  genus  seems  to  form  three  or  four  p(m^n 
distinct  species,  each  of  which  is  subject  to  considerable  . 
variation,  caused  by  the  climate,  aud  the  roughness  or 
smoothness  of  the  water  in  which  it  has  been  found. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  H.  ttniricosa,  Lamarck, 
figured  by  Martini,  iii.  pi.  cxix.  fig  1090;  of  which 
H.  costata  of  Lamarck,  the  many,  or  thirteen -stringed 
Harpa,  (a  species  much  sought  after,)  appears  to  be  a 
variety. 

HARPALFS,  in  Zool<  sy,  a genus  of  Pentamerous, 
Carnivorous,  Coleopterous  insects,  belonging  to  the  fa- 
mily Carabitltr,  established  by  Lutreillc. 

Genenc  character.  Outer  palpi  ending  in  an  ovoid 
(and  not  a subulate)  joint;  middle  of  the  upper  edge 
of  the  chin  with  a simple  tooth,  or  toothless  ; internal 
edge  of  the  two  inner  legs  deeply  nicked ; elytra  entire, 
or  only  slightly  nicked  behind  ; the  first  of  the  four  ante- 
rior tarsi  of  the  male  enlarged,  and  furnished  below 
with  a tuft  of  hairs. 

These  insects,  which  are  commonly  called  Ground 
Beetles,  live  under  stones,  and  in  sheltered  places,  both 
in  dry  and  moist  places ; they  bury  themselves  by  means 
of  their  strong  fore  legs,  and  run  with  great  swiftness, 
especially  when  the  sun  shines  with  brilliancy.  They 
also  fly  swiftly.  Their  lame  live  in  similar  places; 
they  are  conical,  cylindrical ; their  head  is  large,  and 
armed  with  two  strong  jaws  like  the  perfect  insects; 
the  hinder  extremity  of  the  body  has  a membranaceous 
tube,  ending  at  the  vent  by  two  jointed,  long,  fleshy 
appendages. 

Tile  type  of  the  genus  is  Carabus  rxtficoUis  of  Ltn- 
netts.  There  are  many  species  found  in  England. 

HARPALYCE,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Decandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Legumi- 
noste.  Generic  character:  calyx  two-lipped,  deciduous, 
lips  lanceolate ; standard  of  the  corolla  obovatc,  wings 
auriculate  ; pod  compressed,  four  and  five  seeded. 

One  species,  It.formosa , native  of  Mexico.  De  Can- 
dolle. 

HA'RPOON,  "Y  Lat  harpago ; Fr.  harpon  ,• 

II a'hpino-IRON,  >Gr,  apva-fij,  dr o rov  aprag-tty, 

H a'r poon  er.  j quia  quiajuid  prehendcret,  raperet. 

The  invention  of  the  harpagon,  harpoon,  or  grapple,  is 
ascribed  by  Pliny  to  Pericles,  not  to  Aiutchursis.  as 
is  asserted  by  Vossius  and  Gcsncr.  The  name  is  now 
applied  to 

A javelin  of  iron  with  a sharp  triangular  point  barbed 
like  an  arrow. 

Then*  were  deuiaed  ccrteioc  instruments  wberewyth  they  might 
pull  downe  the  workf*  y*  their  enemyes  made,  called  harpagw, 

( hnrpagamas  meant. ) 

Breade.  Quintus  Partins,  book  tv.  fol.  54. 

At  last  the  enemies  from  out  the  Carthaginian  ships  began  to  cast 
out  certain  loggets  with  yron  bookes  at  the  end  (which  the  aouldier* 
call  Aarpagones)  (gTspplee]  for  to  take  hold  upon  the  Roman  ship*. 

Holland.  Lsvau,  book  xxx.  foL  746. 

The  boat,  which  on  the  first  assault  did  go, 

Slrook  with  a harpvrg.tr  » the  younger  foe. 

Waller.  The  Battle  0/  the  Summer  blonds,  can.  2. 

Some  fish  with  harpoons,  tome  with  dart*  are  struck, 

Sonne  drawn  with  net*,  tone  hang  upon  the  bouk. 

Drydtn,  Grid,  sir!  of  Love,  book  i. 

The  women,  who  commonly  know  their  hustiaod*’  design*,  pre- 
vent  them  from  doing  any  injury  to  each  other  by  hiding  their  lance*. 
harpoons,  bow*  and  arrows,  or  any  weapon  that  they  have. 

Dampier.  loyaget,  Anno  lR8). 
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Thoagb  he  struck  the  fish  with  a kind  of  harping-tran.  and 
wounded  him,  I am  convinced,  to  death,  jet  he  could  not  possess 
hint  self  of  his  body.  Folding.  A Voyage  to  L*tb «*. 

Bach  sail  is  set  to  catch  the  favouring  gale, 

While  on  the  yard-arm  the  Aarr nippier  sits. 

(Iramger.  The  Smgar  liisr,  hook  ii.  1.  503. 
They  [the  basking  shark]  will  permit  a boat  to  follow  them  with- 
out accelerating  their  motion  till  it  comes  almost  vrllhlu  contact ; 
when  a harpwner  strikes  his  weapon  into  them,  as  near  to  the  gills 
as  possible ; but  they  are  often  so  insensible,  as  not  to  move  till  the 
united  strength  of  two  men  have  forced  in  the  Aorpoo*  deeper. 

Pennant  British  Zoology.  The  Basking  Shark, 

HA'RPY,  \ Gr . 3Pn  am ; Lat.  harpuitr,  80 

Ha'iipy-footed.  j called  from  their  rapaciousness ; 
from  the  Gr.  a/nrag-mv,  rapere. 

For  ilands  in  the  salt  sea  great  thei  [Slropbades)  stand,  wherein 
doth  dwell, 

Celeno  foule  mishsprn  bird,  and  karpiets  more  right  fell : 

I.jrke  foules  with  maiden*  fare  thei  hen,  their  paunches  wyde  dofildt 
With  garbage  great,  their  booked  pawes  thei  sprede,  and  euer  pale 
With  hungry  lookes. 

Pharr.  VirgiL  .Fhtndut,  book  iii. 

What  resteth  then  but  thia  ? 

Plucke  downe  those  grating  harpies  that 
Seduce  our  king  amis, 
ff  worthies  nil,  set  vp  a king 
Worthier  than  he  that  is. 

Warner.  Albion'*  England,  book  a.  dt.  XSviU. 

— With  that 

Both  table  and  provision  vanisht  quite 

With  sound  of  harptet  wings,  and  talon*  heard  ; 

Only  the  importune  tempter  still  remain'd. 

Mdton.  Paradise  Regain?*!,  book  H.  1.  40-3. 

TJiithtr  hy  harpy-footed  Puric*  hail'd. 

At  certaiu  revolutions  all  the  damn'd 
Are  brought 

Id.  Paradite  /nit,  hook  ii,  I.  596. 

From  secret  haunts,  aerial,  unrsph.r’J, 

Flights  of  devouring  harpies  vei  my  board; 

Swift,  instantaneous,  sudden  they  descend, 

And  from  my  mouth  the  tasteful  morsel  rend. 

Fawkes.  Argomanties  of  ApoUmtut  Rhodius,  book  ii.  I.  296- 

Contempt  ha*  driven  out  my  love,  and  1 am  content  to  hut  pur- 
chased. hy  the  loss  of  fortune,  an  eveape  from  a harpy,  who  had 
joined  the  artifices  of  age  to  the  allurements  of  youth. 

Johnson.  The  Rambler,  No.  192. 

The  parents  assigned  to  the  Has  pies  in  the  Theofonia 
of  Hesiod,  (267.)  are  Thaumas  and  Elcetra,  ihe  daughter 
of  Ocean  us.  According  to  this  Poet  they  were  two 
only  in  number,  Afcllo  and  Ocypete,  abiding  in  Heaven, 
swift  as  the  course  of  the  winds,  or  (what  savours  of 
anticlimax)  the  flight  of  birds,  and  distinguished  for 
the  beauty  of  their  hair.  Iris,  though  not  a Harpy,  was 
their  sister.  In  the  Iliad  (II.  150.)  we  read  of  a third 
Harpy,  Podarge,  who,  playing  with  Zephyr  in  a meadow 
hy  the  stream  of  Ocean,  was  filled  with  Xanthns  and 
Baling  the  horses  of  Achilles.  The  Homeric  Harpies 
are  also  represented  as  powerful  agents  in  effecting  ship- 
wreck. ( Od . A.  241.  S.  371.  Y.  77.)  These  personages 
are  not  connected  by  either  of  the  elder  Poets  with  the 
history  of  Phiueus.  His  crime  and  punishment,  the 
guilt  or  the  misfortune  of  his  sons  the  jealous  ftiry  of 
the  father  which  deprived  them  of  sight,  his  own  sub- 
sequent blindness,  and  his  visitation  through  Jove's 
anger  by  the  Harpies,  till,  during  the  lucky  voyage  of  the 
Argonauts,  his  persecutors  were  chased  by  Zetes  and 
Calais  to  the  Strophades,  and  the  King  himself  was 
restored  to  the  possession  of  his  lost  sense, — all  these 
legends  must  be  sought  for  in  later  writers ; in  the 
Bibliotheca  of  ApoUodorus,  (i.  9.  iii.  13.)  in  the  Fables 


of  Hyginus,  (19.)  in  the  lid  Book  of  Apollonius  Rho-  HARPV 
dius,  and  in  the  IVth  of  Valerius  Ftaecus.  In  these 
relations,  however,  the  circumstances  arc  not  always 
alike ; in  some  of  them  the  Harpies  assume  a new 
parentage,  and  Typhon  is  named  as  their  father.  Like 
the  Griffins  and  the  Furies,  they  are  sometimes  t-.'rmed 
the  Dogs  of  Jupiter,  and  with  as  little  explanation  ; for 
that  given  hy  Servius  (in  AZneid.  iii.  209.)  itself  re- 
quires an  CEdipus  to  resolve  it : quod  cartes  Jons  dice- 
rentur  here,  ratio  cst,  quia  ipsa  Furite  cue  dicuntur , unde 
etiam  epulas  apud  Virgiiium  abripiunt  quod  Furiantm 
e*t.  We  imagine  that  Zqrot  *iJm*  must  be  accepted 
as  a general  expression  for  any  ministers  of  divine 
power. 

Virgil  (jfineid.  iii.)  has  transferred  the  persecution  of 
the  Hurpies  to  Eneas;  and  Ceheno,  who  is  substituted 
for  Podarge,  is  the  orator  among  the  sisters,  Ariosto, 

(xxxiii.  107.)  yet  later,  has  attached  them  to  Sinapus, 

King  of  .Ethiopia.  The  Italian  Poet  has  increased  the 
number  of  these  unpleasant  visitors  to  seven,  and  has 
gifled  them  with  long  tails,  which  they  twist  and  knot 
like  serpents.  Baptists  Mantuanus,  with  egregious 
bad  taste,  has  dilated  the  offensive  part  of  Virgil’s 
description ; and  Aldrovaitdus,  ( Omithologia , x.  2.) 
who,  as  is  his  custom,  narrates  every  thing  which  has 
ever  been  written  concerning  them,  gravely  determines 
that  their  filthy  incontinence  of  food  resulted  from  the 
diseases  which  Physicians  term  a canine  appetite,  and 
the  cadiac  passion.  He  expresses  indignation,  how- 
ever, at  certain  figments  which  modern  writers  have 
appended  to  classical  verity ; such  as  that  of  the  author 
of  a book  De  nature!  rerum,  that  a Harpy  kills  the  first 
man  whom  she  finds  in  the  desert,  and  then,  as  soon 
afterwards  as  she  sees  her  own  form  in  the  water,  is 
tormented  with  unavailing  regret  for  the  remainder  of  her 
life,  in  that  she  has  slain  her  likeness ; sed  here  ( inquit 
Albert  us)  t fabulosa  videntur,  tradita  ab  Adclino  ei  Jorach. 

It  seems  also  that  the  same  author  (Albcrtus)  has 
stated  that  a Harpy,  though  on  irrational  bird,  never- 
theless, when  tamed,  has  sometimes  acquired  human 
speech.  As  if  it  were  not  enough,  remarks  Aldrovan- 
dus,  that  a Poet  should  gift  a single  Harpy  with  this 
marvellous  power,  but  that  Philosophers  also,  of  sound 
mind,  who  ought  to  be  the  guides  of  other  men,  should 
vent  these  insane  and  anile  fables.  Three  figures  of 
Harpies  may  be  found  in  one  of  Aldrovnndus's  Plates. 

(Tab.  8.)  The  first  has  a female  face  with  richly  flow- 
ing locks ; the  second  is  Harpyia  tetrapteros,  and,  toge- 
ther with  the  third,  appears  to  be  of  Egyptian  deriva- 
tion. Virgil’s  description  must  have  been  sufficiently 
clear  for  alt  subsequent  sculptors  and  painters;  never- 
theless, some  of  them  have  adopted  helmets  for  their 
Harpies,  and  a shield  and  spear  soon  followed  this  un- 
authorized innovation.  Heyne  {Ere.  vii.  ad  JEneid.  iii.) 
has  pointed  out  instances  of  these  appendages.  Two 
ancient  monuments  are  noticed  by  Puusauiaa  as  en- 
riched with  the  story  of  the  Harpies.  In  one,  the 
gorgeous  throne  at  Atnyclic,  the  work  of  the  Magne- 
sian Balhycles,  amid  so  profuse  a mythology  that  we 
are  lost  in  wonder  as  to  the  disposition  of  its  various 
parts  in  such  narrow  compass,  were  represented  Calais 
and  Zetes  putting  these  obscene  Birds  to  flight,  (iii.  18.) 

A similar  group  was  carved  also,  among  others,  on  the 
chest  of  Cypselus  at  Elis,  the  rich  fabric  of  which  was 
composed  of  cedar- wood,  ivory,  and  gold.  (v.  17.) 

But  in  neither  of  these  examples  are  we  informed 
under  what  figure  the  Harpies  were  represented. 
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HARPY.  Numerous  symbolical  meanings  have  been  attributed 
— to  the  Harpies.  Fmm  their  pedigree  in  Hesiod,  and 
H VHitAjE  employment  in  Homer,  they  have  been  connected 
^ with  the  Winds ; and  of  this  assignment  the  later 
writers  do  not  appear  to  have  lost  sight  by  affiliating 
them  on  Typhnn,  and  engaging  them  in  contest  with 
the  Mina  of  Boreas.  Not  to  wander  too  far  into  the 
endless  labyrinths  of  allegory,  we  will  confine  our 
notice  first  to  Bryant’s  hypothesis,  that  they  formed 
a College  of  Priests  in  Bithynia,  whose.  Temple  was 
cailed  Arpi,  and  that  they  were  expelled  on  ac- 
count of  their  violence  and  cruelty.  The  conjecture 
of  Lc  Clerc  is  more  probable,  and  Gibbon  has  re- 
marked that  there  are  very  few  so  happy.  He  sup- 
poses that  the  Harpies  were  Locusts  ; and  he  sup- 
ports his  opinion  upon  certain  very  striking  resem- 
blances in  the  Syriac  name  of  these  insects,  their  noisy 
flight,  their  stench,  the  destruction  which  they  bear 
with  them,  the  contamination  which  they  leave  be- 
hind, and  lastly,  in  the  agency  of  the  North  Wind 
which  drives  them  into  the  sea.  (BibUotheque  Uni- 
verteUe,  i.  24S.)  The  Abbe  Banicr,  in  a M<  moire  tur 
VHi&toirc  < tea  Argonaute*  in  the  Acad,  des  Iiucrip. 
(xii.  113.)  admits  to  the  full  the  ingenuity  of  this  reso- 
lution ; hut  inclines  to  believe  that  instead  of  Locusts 
the  Harpies  of  Phineus  were  Corsairs  who  infested 
that  monarch’s  coasts.  Perhaps  there  is  little  to 
choose  between  the  two  as  to  noise,  stench,  and  devas- 
tation. 


HARQUEBUSS,  ^ 
Ha'rqueblrsifr,  > 
Ha'kquebuss-suot.J 


See  Hacrhut.  and  Abqce* 
duse,  aide. 


Tl*en  pushed  souldiere  with  their  pikes, 

Abu  iialbardera  wrift  handy  strokes, 

The  karaab utke  in  fleshe  il  Irghles, 

And  dim*  die  ayre  with  misty  *mi»k«". 

Uncertain*  Aucloun.  The  Arnault  of  Cupid,  SfC. 
After  came  16,000  Januaries,  called  the  slauc*  of  the  grand 
Signior,  all  a foole,  euery  one  hauing  hia  kan/urbutk,  who  b*  bis 
gard,  mil  clothed  in  violet  silke,  and  apparelled  vpoa  their  heade* 
with  a strauage  forme. 

Hakluyt.  Foyaget,  t(e.  toL  ii.  foL  ) 12.  Antk*my  Jmktntun 
And  when  the  Emperor‘%  nvaieuie  «aa  aetled  where  he  would  be, 
and  where  he  might  aee  all  the  ordinance  discharged  and  shot  off,  tbe 
haryvehuiert  began  to  shoot  off  at  the  hanke  of  ice. 

Id.  Detcnptwn  rf  Huma,  sol.  i.  fol.  317. 


Hauing  discharged  our  harauebut-th-jl,  niche  a flocke  of  crane* 
(the  reoat  part  white)  arose  voder  vs,  with  such  a cry  redoubled  by 
many  ecchoes,  aa  if  an  armie  of  men  had  showted  all  together 

Id.  The  Voyage  to  FirjWn,  vot.  iii.  fol.  246. 

In  the  third  sea re  of  the  reigne  of  James  the  siat,  this  regent  as 
he  was  riding  through  LiUigou,  was  shot  at  with  an  kan/ur/mt  by 
one  Janie*  Hamilton,  and  so  woouded,  that  be  died  of  the  hurt  the 
next  day  following, 

Holinthed.  Hittary  of  Scotian  J,  Anno  1570. 


There  were  crrteinc  wings  and  troupe*  of  men  of  armr*,  demi- 
lances, and  light  horswmen,  and  aI*o  of  kanfueiruuert . tiiai  attended 
vpon  those  three  wards,  garded  with  diuene  peeces  of  great  artillcrie. 

Id  lb.  Anno  1 !A7. 


This  bow  much  it  served  for  tbe  framing  of  men  meet  for  sen  ice, 
both  for  the  karauebut  and  great  ordnance,  was  easily  perceived,  in 
that  a number  of  this  corporation  m a small  time  became  perfect 
master*  in  this  military  skill. 

Slrype.  Mrmorialt.  Edtcard  FL  Anno  1548. 


HARR  AGE,  perhaps  intended  for  harrattrd,  or 
harried. 

Aod  to  me  it  is  a double  wonder  ; first,  that  this  archbishop  would 
giro  ; secondly,  that  he  couhl  give,  living  in  a karrayed  land,  (wherein 
ao  much  misery  and  little  money)  no  vast  a sum. 

Fuller.  Hart  kin.  Kent. 


\ Fr.  hurtutter.  M.  Lancelot  H arras* 
( (says  Menage)  derives  from  the 


HA'KRASS,  r.*) 

IIa'rrakber,  ( (ir.  apaaoav,  putsare.  Skinner,  HARROW 

Ha'rrassino.  'perhaps,  from  the  A.  S.  hrrgian  ; 

Ger.  hrrgen  ; Sw.  htrria  ; Fr.  harirr  ; to  harry , q.  t. 

A.  S.  herg-ian,  (as  Somner  interpret*,)  is,  “ vatfarr, 
tpoliare,  diriperr,  tlepredari,  to  waste  or  lay  waste, 
to  spoile,  to  plunder,  to  harry.'*  See  Merry  in 
Jamieson. 

To  lay  waste*  to  plunder ; and  as  the  Fr.  to  lire, 
or  toil  out,  to  weary  or  wear  out,  to  vex,  to  disquiet. 

But  mranew  hilr,  to  hoi  tame  and  woarie  the  English,  they  did  vpon 
ail  adoantage*  *et  vpon  them  with  their  ligbt-Horre 

Bacon.  Henry  Vil.  fol.  63. 

A popular  government  of  sin.  under  a multitude  of  tyrants,  which 
have,  for  so  long  a wmlr,  waited  and  karraurd  the  soul. 

Hammond.  VTorkt,  roL  iv.  .Vms:*  1. 

Meanwhile  the  men  of  Judah  to  prevent 
The  A terra*  of  their  land  beset  me  round. 

Milton.  Samem  Agometeo,  L 267. 

Being  unwilling  to  refuse  any  public  sen  ice,  though  my  men  were 
already  very  much  karraued,  1 marched  thither. 

iMtUotc.  Alemunn,  vot.  i-  p.  102. 

As  if  we  did  not  *uffer  enough  from  the  Mona  which  beau  upon  us 
without,  must  we  conspire  also,  in  thore  societies  where  we  assem- 
ble, in  order  to  find  a retreat  from  that  storm,  to  karan  one  another. 

Blair.  Sermon  6,  vot.  i. 


Unnumbered  knrattert 
Of  the  Fleet  amt  ScoU 
There  to  flee  made  were. 

Ode  > >*  Atkeldan't  Firiory,  from  thr  Sajrvn,  at  Intend  gsj/'iA 

Ellu.  L 23. 

Whilst  they  exercised  their  ministry  under  tbe  karnttmgt  of  fre- 
quent peneculioD,  and  in  a state  of  almost  continual  alarm,  it  is 
not  probable  that,  in  this  engaged,  anxious,  nnd  unsettled  condition 
of  life  they  would  think  immediately  of  writing  histone*  for  the 
information  of  the  public  or  of  posterity. 

Fairy.  Evidenret  of  Ckhttiamity,  part  i.  ch.  viii. 

HARRIDAN,  Cot  grave  says,  “ JlaridrUr,  a poor 
tit,  or  lean,  ill-favoured  jade.”  It  is  from  the  verb 
harirr,  to  harry  ; and  it  is  quite  as  probable  that  harri- 
dan  is  formed  immediately  from  the  English  harried, 
as  mediately  from  the  Fr.  noun. 

One  harried ; and  thus,  toiled  or  worn  out. 

In  a translated  suit  then  trie*  (he  town, 

With  borrow’d  pins,  and  patches  mk  her  own, 

Hut  just  endur’d  the  winter  she  began, 

Aod  in  four  months  a batter'd  harndan 

Pope.  Macer,  a Character. 

HA'RROW,  e.  \ Skinner:  By  him  that  harowed 

Ha'rrow,  n.  ( Hell  (*.  r.)  Christ ; from  A.  S.  herg- 

II  a’rrowkk,  | ian,  vatttarc,  (to  harry)  verbatim, 

Ha'rrowinq.  ) per  cum  qui  variant  (i.  e.)  devtdt 
inferos.  And  Lye  observes  that  harrow,  in  Chaucer,  is 
the  same  as  harry ; and  hence,  (he  adds,)  perhaps, 
the  name  WII  transferred  to  the  tool  or  instrument 
with  which  land  is  broken  into  smaller  parts.  Mr. 
Steevens  says,  " To  harrow  is  to  conquer,  to  subdue. 
The  won!  is  of  Saxon  origin.**  As  the  verb,  to  harry, 
it  is 

To  waste  or  lay  waste,  to  spoil,  to  plunder ; to  dis- 
quiet. to  disturb,  to  toil  out*  weary,  or  wear  out ; and, 
consequently,  to  overpower,  to  subdue;  to  vex,  to  dis- 
turb, to  break,  or  tear  to  pieces. 

OF  shepe  oV  kyne  kepo 

Eggen  oF  Aarweii.  #)*  swync  t>y  gee*  drj  ve 

Fiert  F/ouhman.  Fitum,  p,  76. 
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HARROW.  S ay  what  thou  wilt,  I *h»l  it  neuer  telle 

_ To  child  no  wif,  by  him  that  banned  helle. 

HARRY.  Chaucer.  The  Mitleres  Tale,  v.  3512. 

v ' And  il  may  bee  iustly  inspected,  by  the  proceedings  following, 

that  a*  the  king  did  cxcell  in  good  common-wealth  lawes;  so 
nenerthelenve  bee  had  (in  secret)  a designe  to  malte  vie  of  them, 
as  well  for  coUectiog  of  treasure,  as  for  correcting  of  manners  ; and 
so  meaning  thereby  to  harrow  his  people,  did  aerummulate  them  the 
rather.  Bacon,  Henry  I'll,  fol,  144. 

Moat  glorious  Lord  of  life,  that  on  this  day, 

Didst  make  thy  triumph  over  death  and  tin: 

And  hauing  harrow'd  hell,  didst  bring  away 
Captiuitie  thence  captiue,  vs  to  win. 

Sp enter.  Sonnet  68. 

Barn.  Looke*  it  not  like  the  king7  Marke  it  Horatio. 

Hoas.  Most  like : it  kasrmeet  me  with  fear  and  wonder. 

Shnktpearr,  Ham/el,  fol.  152- 

Moreover,  they  are  of  opinion,  that  all  manner  of  raking  and  Aar- 
nneang,  is  an  enemie  in  vines  when  they  be  in  flowre,  and  putting 
forth  young  grapes. 

Holland.  Plinic,  book  xvli.  eh.  xxii. 

- ■■  ' But  O rre  h»g 
Too  well  1 did  perceive  it  was  the  voice 
Of  my  most  honour’d  lady,  your  dear  sister 
Amaz’d  I stood,  harrow'd  with  grief  and  fear. 

Hit  ton.  Cornu*,  1.  565. 

O that  a pot  of  stloer  once  would  cracke 
Beneath  my  harrow,  by  Alodes  sent. 

Beaumont  Persius.  Satire  2. 

That  David  made  the  people  of  thr  Ammonites  to  pass  under  saws 
and  harrows  of  Iran  is  not  safely  imitable  by  Christian  souldiers; 
because  il  has  so  much  cruelty. 

Taylor.  Rule  of  Conteience , book  U.  cb.  IL 

No  raking  or  harrowing  can  alter  the  nature  of  a barren  ground, 
though  it  may  smooth  and  level  it  to  the  eye. 

SottfA.  Semrnnt,  vol.  X.  p.348. 

Every  borrower  was  allowed  a brown  loaf  and  two  herrings  a 
day.  Blount.  Ancient  Tenurer,  p.  143. 

While  any  dregs  of  this  baneful  system  remain,  you  cannot  justly 
boast  of  general  freedom  : it  was  a system  of  niggardly  and  partial 
freedom,  enjoyed  by  the  great  barons  only,  and  many-acred  men, 
who  were  perpetually  insulting  and  giving  check  to  the  king,  while 
they  racked  and  harrowed  the  people. 

Sir  WiUiam  Jones.  Harks,  vol.  viii.  p.  507  On  the  Reformation 
of  Parliament. 

Thy  weedy  fallows  let  the  plough  pervadr, 

Till  on  the  top  th*  inverted  roots  are  laid, 

There  left  to  wither  in  the  noon-tide  ray, 

Or  by  tbc  spiky  harrow  clear’d  away. 

Scott,  Ameebean  Eclogues. 

Our  version  of  this  place  would  have  been  more  accurate,  and 
more  strictly  conformable  to  thr  original,  if  it  had  rendered  the 
pas.-»age  thus  t he  put  them  to  saw*  and  to  harrows  of  iron,  and  to  axes 
of  iron,  and  made  them  pass  by,  or  to  Ibe  brick-kilns : that  is,  be 
put  them  to  bard  labour,  with  the  tool*,  and  in  the  places  here  spe- 
cified. P or  tens.  Sermon  a.  ml.  ii.  note  *. 

HARRY,  v.  A.  S.  hergian;  Ger.  htrren ; Sw 
heeria ; Ft.  harier.  lhrc  interprets,  bdlo  aiiquem  in - 
feature,  deriving  it  from  htrr,  an  army.  The  A.  S. 
hergian  (see  Somner)  is  " tasUtre,  spoliare,  diripere, 
depretdari,  to  waste,  or  lay  waste,  to  spoile,  to  plun- 
der, to  harry*  See  Merry  in  Jamieson,  and  Harrass, 
ante. 

To  lay  waste,  to  plunder;  and  as  the  Fr.  harier, 
to  tire  or  toil  out,  to  weary  or  wear  out,  to  vex,  to 
disquiet.  * 

On  tbe  left  side,  roo  Devil*  than  any  herte  may  think*,  for  to 
hary  and  drawe  the  sinful  soul**  to  the  pitle  of  helle. 

Chaucer.  The  Prrsones  Tate,  vol.  fi.  p.  209. 

King  Richarde  him-sclfe  [wav]  slain  in  the  field®,  hacked  and 
hewed  uf  his  enmiex  handes  haryed  on  a horvbacke  dead,  hia  here 
in  dispitc  torne  and  togged  lyke  a cur  dngge. 

Sir  Thamu  M.re.  IIVU  fol.  69.  The  Historic  of  A'.  Rycharde 
the  Thirde. 


Char.  A proper  man.  HARU\ 

Clio.  Indeed  be  is  to:  1 repent  me  much.  — 

Thai  I so  homed  him.  HARSH. 

Shahspcare.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  fol.  353.  N «-  ^ — L 

Tbey  coined  against  the  Prouince,  and  in  battle  slew  Duke  Bcr- 
thun,  harrying  the  country  miserably  before  him. 

Speed.  The  West-Saxons,  book  vii.  ch.  vi.  sec  4. 

But  hee  wading  thorow  the*®  troubles,  horned  the  prouince  of  the 
South-Saxons  with  iniiasions  and  calamities. 

Id.  Ib.  book  vii.  ch.  vii.  sec.  5.  .inna  598. 

[ParthU]  wa*  SO  weak,  that  with  great  difficulty  ihey  could  defend 
themselve*  from  the  Armenians,  that  continually  homed  them  out 
of  thsir  skins. 

Sir  Thomas  North.  Plutarch,  fol  442.  Lundies. 

The  Pharsalians  harrying  end  troubling  the  rerewand  of  Agrulaux’ 
army,  he  pul  forth  five  hundred  horsemen,  which  gave  them  *n  lusty 
a charge,  that  he  overthrew  them  r>y  force. 

Id.  A.  fol.  51 6.  Agetilaus. 

HARSH,  Sw.  hank.  Anciently  writ- 

Ha  rshly,  I ten  harryshe,  and  not  impro- 

Ha'rshness,  l bably  from  the  verb  to  harry, 

Harsii-resoiindino.  ( to  vex,  to  molest,  to  trouble. 
Harsh-rude,  | TniubleBome  or  distressing; 

Harsh- sounding.  J rigorous,  rough,  grating,  au- 
stere, morose.  See  the  Quotation  from  Hobbes. 

Meatcs  harry  the,  lyke  the  taste  of  wylde  fruile*,  do  constipate  and 
restrayne.  Sir  Thomas  Elyot.  Castel  of  Hettk,  fol.  18. 

But  melancholy  settled  in  thy  spleen, 

My  rhymes  seem  harsh  to  thy  unrelish’d  taste, 

Thy  wits  that  long  replenish’d  have  not  been. 

Wanting  kind  moisture,  do  unkindly  waste. 

Drayton.  Pastorals.  Eclogue  2. 

His  [Eurr.ones]  speech  was  not  AoraA  nor  churlish,  liut  very  mild 
and  pleasant,  as  appeareth  by  the  letters  be  wrote. 

Sir  Thomas  North.'  Plutarch,  fol.  503.  Eumrnes. 

Confiding  in  the  canon  of  th*  Council  of  Lyons,  which  forbad  Ibe 
clergy  to  pay  any  taxes  to  princes  without  the  consent  of  the  Pope, 
be  [Robert  wiocbeltey]  created  much  molestation  to  himself,  King 
Edward  tne  First  using  him  very  harshly,  till  at  last  he  overcame  all 
with  his  patience.  Fuller.  Worthies.  Sussex. 

• 0,  if  thou  die  before, 

My  tool  from  other  lands  to  thee  shall  soar ; 

Thy  (else  almighty)  beauty  cannot  move 
Rage  from  the  seas,  nor  thy  love  teach  them  love. 

Nor  tame  wild  Boreas’  harshness. 

Donne.  Funeral  Elegy  on  At*  Wife. 

Simple  sounds  please  by  equality,  as -tbc  sound  of  a bell  or  lute  : 
insomuch  a*  it  seems,  an  equality  continued  by  the  percussion  of  tbe 
object  upon  the  ear,  is  pleasure ; the  contrary  it  called  AanAxeM, 
such  as  is  grating,  and  some  other  sounds,  which  do  not  always  affect 
the  body,  but  only  sometimes,  and  that  with  a kind  of  horror  begin 
ning  at  the  teeth.  Hobbes.  Human  Nature,  ch.  viii. 

With  harsh-eesounding  trumpets'  dreadful!  bray. 

Shahspcare.  Richard  II.  fol.  26. 

Thou  old  Adam’s  likeness*,  set  to  dresse  this  garden : 

How  dares  thy  harsh-rude  tongue  sound  this  vnplrauag  newes. 

Id.  Ib.  fol.  38. 

To  whom  be  song  in  rude  harsh-sounding  rimes, 

That  ere  the  next  Ascension  day  at  noooe. 

Your  highnes  should  dcliuer  vp  your  crown*. 

Id.  Ring  John,  fol.  15. 

He  who  withe*  honestly,  is  no  more  an  enemy  to  the  offender  than 
the  physician  to  the  patient,  when  be  prescribe*  harsh  remedies  to  an 
inveterate  disease. 

Dry  den.  Absalom  and  Achitophet.  To  the  Reader. 

Rut  it  U not,  perhaps  he  will  pretend,  for  to  assuage  a pmale 
panooci,  or  to  promote  his  particular  concernment,  that  he  make*  m» 
bold  with  his  neighbour,  or  deals  so  harshly  with  bun;  but  for  the 
sake  of  orthodox  doctrine,  for  advantage  of  the  true  church,  for  the 
advancement  of  pnblick  good,  he  judgeih  it  expedient  to  asperse  Aim 
Barrow.  Smew  18-  vol  i. 
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HARSH.  This  [delijjht  ia  bcfcoUfilig  lurments]  ho*  heen  ihe  raping  po*»ion 
— of  many  tyrants,  and  barbarous  nations ; am)  belongs,  in  nrmt  de- 
HART,  gref,  to  such  tempers  as  have  thrown  off  that  eoarteousaeM  of  be* 
hoviour  which  retains  in  us  a just  reverence  of  mankind,  and  pre- 
vents the  growth  of  karthnm  and  brutality. 

Skaftsimry  Inquiry  concemmy  Virtue,  liook  ii.  part  ii.  KC.  3. 

Rut  their  peculiarity  is  not  excellence  ; if  they  differ  from  the 
verses  of  others,  they  differ  for  the  worse ; for  they  are  too  oftan 
distinguished  by  repulsive  kartiu tew. 

Johnson.  life  of  Milton. 

We  might  pLare  in  contrast  those  «ong*  of  praise  and  thanksgiving, 
which  were  cfaauntcd  to  the  honour  of  the  God  of  Israel,  accompanied 
by  the  cymbol,  the  saebut,  and  the  harp,  with  the  harth  and  »fl»cord- 
ant  notes,  by  which  savage  nation!  make  their  earlier  attempt#  at 
harmony 

Cvy an.  On  Ike  P ait  urns,  sol.  iv,  p.  371.  Om  the  Jewish  Dispensation. 

— — -— 1 With  a smile 

Gentle,  and  affable,  and  full  of  grace. 

As  fearful  of  offending  whom  he  wi«h’d 
Much  to  per* unde,  be  plied  his  ear  with  truth*. 

Not  harthly  thunder'd  forth,  or  rudely  press'd, 

But,  like  his  purpose,  gracious,  kind,  ami  sweet. 

Camper.  The  Toth. 

In  rapid  flood*  the  vernal  torrents  roll, 

Hank •touHihny  cataracts  responsive  roar  j 
Thine  angry  billow*  overwhelm  my  aval, 

And  dash  my  shatter'd  bark  from  shore  to  shore. 

Louth,  Lecture  23.  Paraphrase  on  the  42flf  Psalm,  by  Gregory. 

HA'RSLET,!  Fr.  hast  tiles,  the  inwards  of  a 

Ha’slet.  ) beast ; as  an  hog’s-Aaibi,  coifs  gather, 
sheep's  pluck,  &c.  Skinner  is  inclined  to  derive  this 
Fr.  hastitles  (Lye  seems  strangely  to  doubt  the  ex- 
istence of  the  word)  from  the  Fr.  haste,  a spit ; because 
these  intestines  were  usually  fastened  together,  and  in 
that  state  dressed  or  cooked  upon  a spit.  And  see 
Hat  ill  c in  Menage, 

Their  hatlctt  arc  equal  to  that  of  a hog,  and  the  flesh  of  some  of 
them  eats  little  inferior  to  beef-steaks. 

Cue*.  Voyage*,  book  L ch. iv. 

The  Romans  came  to  that  excess,  that  the  laws  forbad  the  osage 
of  bogt-derafef,  sweetbreads,  cheeks  Ac.  at  their  publirk  supper*. 

A 'mg.  Art  of  Cookery,  let.  9. 

HART,  *)  A.  S.  heort  ; Ger.  hirsch  ; D.  hart ; 

Harts- horn.  J Sw.  hjort.  Junius  derives  from  heart, 
cor,  and  thinks  it  applied  to  the  animal  from  the  large- 
ness ami  timorousness  of  its  heart.  Wachter,  from 
rntpaov,  horned,  from  the  size  of  its  Aonu;  and  Ihre  from 
A.  S.  heorod,  a herd,  because  they  feed  or  pasture  in 
herds. 

Hartshorn ; see  the  Quotation  from  Pennant. 

Ther  saw  he  karte * with  hir  Hornes  hie, 

The  gretest  that  were  ever  seen  with  eie. 

Chaucer.  The  Franklemet  Tale , v.  1 1503. 
Ceotaunjs  badde,  that  he  [Achillea]  nc  aholile 
After  no  best  make  his  chas, 

Whiche  wnlde  fleen  out  of  hit  place : 

As  burke  and  do,  and  Aerie  and  hynde, 

With  whiche  he  mate  do  werre  Unde. 

Gower.  Chttf.  Am.  book  iv.  fol.  74. 
The  kart*  likewise,  io  troupes  taking  their  flight, 

Ray  sing  the  dust,  the  mountains  fast  forsake. 

Surrey.  Virgil,  AZneu,  book  iv. 
Down  from  a hill  the  beast  that  reigns  in  woods, 

Firit  hunter  then  pursu'd  a gentle  brace, 

Goodliest  of  all  the  format,  kart  and  hinde. 

Milton.  Paradiit  Lost,  book  xi.  I,  |#fj. 

A strong  eulution  of  the  volatile  salt  of  hartshorn,  oe  of  blood, 
made  with  their  own  phlegm  or  spirit,  after  aonse  lime  exhibits  certain 
short  flat  prismes.  Grew.  Cutmo  Sacra,  book  L eh.  iii. 

“ And,"  as  a great  warrior  said,  4‘  I had  rather  had  an  army  of 
karts,  their  general  being  a lion,  than  an  army  of  lions,  their  general 
being  an  hart* 

Strype.  Life  of  Smith,  p.  192.  Appendix 


Th*  Count  Kinski,  sinbaMoikir  from  the  emperor  to  the  treaty  at  HART. 
Nimrguen,  gave  me  a receipt  of  the  sail  of  kartt-kom,  by  which  a — 
famous  Italian  physician  of  the  emperor’*  had  performed  mighty  cures  H ART/2, 
upon  many  others  as  well  as  himself.  . _ 

Sir  If  m.  Temple.  Of  the  Cure  of  the  Gout. 

They  [the  horns  of  the  stag]  abound  in  ammonia,  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  spirit  of  knrtiharn  ; and  the  remains  (after  the  salts  are 
extracted)  being  calcined,  become  a valuable  astringent  in  fluxes, 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  burnt  kartikom. 

Pennant,  tthtuk  Zt*4*<yy.  Deer. 

HARTOGIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  7>- 
trandria , order  Monrgynia,  natural  order  It uta< eee. 

Generic  character : calyx  four-cleft ; corolla,  petals 
four,  spreading ; drupe  ovate,  nut  two-celled. 

One  species,  II.  Cape  mis,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

IIARTZ,  the  most  Northern  mountain  chain  in  Ger- 
many, between  which  and  the  seas  to  the  North  and 
Went  are  extended  level  plains,  with  only  a few  sand- 
hills to  break  their  uniformity. 

The  Hartz  mountains  are  an  independent  chain, 
stretching  from  East  to  West  about  30  leagues,  with  12 
in  breadth.  They  commence  towards  the  East  in  Mans- 
feld,  pass  through  Anhalt-Bernburg.  the  Counties  of 
Stolberg,  Huhn  stein.  and  Wemigemde,  a part  of  Hal- 
berstadt,  and  Rlankenburg,  Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel, 
and  Grubenhogen,  where  they  terminate  near  Uie  little 
town  of  Seesen.  They  cover  a superficial  extent  of  E*IeBu 
1400  square  miles,  and  include  about  40  towns  and 
numerous  hamlets,  with  a population  of  56,000  souls. 

The  Hartz  mountains,  with  their  thick  pine  forests, 
belong  to  the  Sylva  Hercynia  of  the  Ancients,  and  indeed 
retain  the  name  which  the  Romans,  by  a natural  gene- 
ralization, extended  to  all  the  woody  hills  from  the 
Black  Forest  to  the  mountains  of  Silesia.  The  learned  Origin  of 
Etymologists  of  Germany  have  not  been  able  to  agree  d»e  «*■«»«. 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  Hartz  ; some  suppose  it 
to  be  derived  from  Hart,  hard,  or  rugged,  the  significa- 
tion of  which  agrees  sufficiently  well  with  the  gloomy 
aspect  of  those  mountains,  and  the  manners  of  their  old 
inhabitants ; others  find  its  origin  in  the  name  of 
Hcrtha,  a divinity  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Germans 
in  elevated  situations.  According  to  this  notion,  the 
Germans  would  naturally  apply  the  name  of  Hartz  to 
all  their  elevated  ranges,  and  thus  the  extent  ascribed 
by  the  Romans  to  the  Sylva  Hercynia  would  follow  of 
course.  The  same  denomination  given  to  different 
places,  imposed  on  them  the  idea  of  a single  continuous 
forest;  and  hence  Julius  Cwsar  says,  that  it  required 
nine  days’  march  to  cross  the  Hercynian  Forest  in  its 
breadth,  and  that  no  Gerinun  bad  been  able  to  traverse 
its  whole  length  in  60  days.  But  the  etymology  of  the 
word  most  generally  adopted  is  that  which  is  derived 
from  the  quantity  of  pines  which  clothe  the  highest 
mountains  of  the  group ; for,  in  fact,  the  word  Hart * 
at  the  present  day  signifies  resin,  and  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  name  was  given  to  the  forest  which 
furnished  that  valuable  article  in  the  largest  quantity. 

To  these  conjectures  respecting  the  origin  of  the  word 
Hartz,  we  will  only  add  that  which  derives  it  from  ard, 
or  ards,  an  old  Celtic  term,  signifying  wood  or  moun- 
tain, (for  those  ideas  were  naturally  associated  in  early 
times,)  the  root  of  the  Latin  arduns,  and  which  occurs 
in  Ardennes,  and  in  many  Irish  names  of  places. 

The  Brocken,  or  Blocksberg,a  name  discernible  in  the 

■ 1 — Areola  Sylva 

Bnieterus  Hercymim — Cloud, 

the  highest  mountain  of  the  Hurtz,  may  be  regarded  as 
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HARTZ.  ihe  centre  or  nucleus  of  the  whole  group.  Its  summit  is 
1 3489  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  according  to  some; 
others  make  it  only  3433.  After  this  follow  the  Bmch- 
berg,  2755,  the  Wormberg,  2667,  mid  the  Ackenn&iros- 
hohe,  2605  feet  in  height.  This  portion  of  the  Hurts 
immediately  round  the  Brocken  is  of  granitic  formation  ; 
to  these  mountains  succeed  others  composed  of  rocks 
of  the  second  rank,  or,  as  the  Germans  term  them,  grey- 
wacke.  It  is  in  these  that  are  found  the  richest  mineral 
treasures.  Still  further  from  the  granitic  centre,  in  a 
wider  circle,  are  ranged  the  fltetz  rocks,  followed  by  the 
sandstones,  and  finally  by  the  calcareous  formations. 
The  Hartz  mountains  arc  in  general  most  rugged  and 
precipitous  towards  the  South  ; on  the  Northern  side 
they  may  be  ascended  by  an  easy  slope.  This  district  is 
divided  into  the  Ober  and  Unter  Hartz  in  a double  sense. 
In  the  language  of  the  miners,  the  Unterhartz  contains 
only  the  Kammelsbergal  Goslar,  with  the  forges  depend- 
ing on  it,  and  the  salt-works  at  Hnrzburg.  But  according 
to  the  more  peneral  received  acceptation  of  the  terms, 
tlie  Brocken  forms  the  line  of  separation.  The  moun- 
tains which  lie  to  the  West  of  it  form  the  Oberhartz, 
which  is  the  more  elevated  region,  more  extensive,  and 
better  furnished  with  metallic  riches.  The  hilly  country 
to  the  Eastward  of  the  Brocken  constitutes  the  Unter- 
hartz,  which  is  superior  to  the  other  portion  in  natural 
beauties.  The  Brocken  also  divides  the  waters  of  the 
Elbe  and  Wcser.  All  the  streams  to  the  Eastward  of 
it,  the  Wipper,  Eide,  Bode,  &c.,  run  into  the  former 
river,  while  the  Weser  receives  all  those  which  (low 
from  its  Western  side. 

Thr  The  primary  mountains  of  the  Hartz  do  not  present 

HnxKcn.  tfie  j.j|arp  sur,,miis  and  acuminated  aspects  which  occur 
no  often  in  the  Alps  and  other  granitic  chains.  They 
have,  on  the  contrary,  a flattened  appearance.  Thick 
forests  of  pine  cover  them  in  general  to  their  summits; 
but  on  the  Brocken,  the  growth  of  timber  ceases  within 
three  or  four  hundred  feet  of  the  top,  only  a few  birch 
trees,  reduced  to  the  most  dwarfish  dimensions  being 
found  above  the  line  of  pines.  Thus,  os  the  Brocken 
is  a flat  ridge,  a large  plain,  covered  with  lichens  and 
Iceland  moss,  is  left  open  on  its  summit,  from  which  the 
whole  adjacent  country  may  be  surveyed.  ‘Hie  Hartz, 
viewed  from  this  height,  appears  like  a great  rocky 
island,  emerging  from  the  sandy  level  which  surrounds 
it,  and  which  is  interrupted  only  on  the  South-West 
towards  Gottingen  by  some  low  hills,  which  connect 
the  Hartz  with  the  Thuringer  Wald.  This  wide  plain 
on  the  summit  of  the  Brocken  is  the  place  in  which, 
according  to  popular  superstition,  the  witches  and  spirits 
of  Germany  hold  their  annual  congress,  of  which  Goethe 
has  made  such  noble  use  in  his  terrific  Faust.  It  is  on 
the  Brocken,  also,  that  the  wild  huntsman  of  the  Hartz 
is  supposed  to  dwell.  With  respect  to  this  demon, 
Behrens,  the  author  of  the  Hercynia  Curiosa , informs 
us,  that  although  he  saw  no  apparition  on  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  yet  being  afterwards  benighted  not 
far  from  the  Blocksberg,  he  had  reason  to  be  convinced 
of  the  wild  huntsman's  presence.  About  20  feel  below 
the  highest  point  of  the  Brocken.  i9  a spring,  called  the 
Witches’  Well,  Heitn  Brunnen , which  furnishes  an 
extraordinary  quantity  of  water.  Every  remarkable  spot 
in  this  country  is  connected  with  some  superstitious 
legend.  The  belief  in  witches,  whose  head -quarters 
were  always  in  the  llurtz,  prevailed  even  among  the 
learned  of  Germany  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century; 
their  revelries  on  the  Brocken  are  minutely  described 
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by  Gerhard,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Reformers.  HARTZ. 
After  the  Brocken,  the  Rosstrnpp,  Hone-thoe.  at  the  East  '-—v— 
end  of  the  chain,  is  the  most  renowned  of  these  moun- 
tains. The  river  Rude,  a violent  torrent  in  wet  seasons, 
foan i'  dow  n its  concave  side,  among  immense  blocks  of 
granite,  which  seem  themselves  to  be  the  ruins  of  a great 
mountain.  Hound  the  bases,  indeed,  of  all  the  hills  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bracken,  these  hoii  der  stones 
are  strewed  in  such  abundance,  that  Smicder,  a memher 
of  the  Society  of  Halle,  ventured  to  announce,  as  the 
result  of  his  calculations  from  them,  that  the  Brocken 
had  once  the  height  of  20,000  feet.  Among  the  curio- 
sities of  the  Hartz  may  be  reckoned  the  Herdliouse, 
on  the  summit  of  the  Brocken,  erected  by  the  Count 
Stolberg-Wernigerode.  It  is  130  feet  in  length,  built 
of  large  granite  blocks,  and  named,  from  its  founder,  the 
Frederick*  huh  e. 

In  the  calcareous  hills  which  rest  immediately  on  the  Cave*, 
granite,  are  numerous  immense  caves,  regarded  by  the 
inhabitants  with  superstitious  awe.  and  attracting  the 
curiosity  of  the  traveller  from  the  great  quantity  of 
organic  remains  which  they  contain.  They  may  indeed 
be  considered  as  immense  catacombs,  enclosing  the 
skeletons  of  a generation  of  animals  ditfering  from  any 
that  at  present  exist  mi  the  earth. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  caverns  are  those  of 
Licume  and  of  Baumann.  The  former  is  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  Castle  of  Schartzfels,  It  is  composed  of 
five  grottoes,  communicating  with  one  another  hy  nume- 
rous sloping  sinuosities.  The  cave  of  Baumann,  of  much 
greater  extent,  is  likewise  composed  of  five  grottoes  on 
different  levels.  From  the  fir-t  to  the  second  of  these 
cavities  there  is  a descent  of  30  feet ; in  order  to  reach 
the  third  it  is  necessary  to  climb  through  a narrow 
passage,  nearly  perpendicular.  A long  anil  difficult 
descent  conducts  to  the  fifth  grotto,  plueed  under  the 
others,  and  nearly  filled  with  water.  This  gallery, 
which  is  but  seldom  visited,  contains  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  bones,  belonging  in  general  to  tigers,  hyenas, 
and  a species  of  bear  nearly  as  large  os  a horse.  The 
skeletons  of  some  extinct  species  of  rhinoceros  have 
also  been  found  in  the  Hartz. 

The  climate  of  this  country  is  extremely  cold,  par-  Clinute. 
licularly  in  the  Oberhartz.  Frosts  continue  without 
intermission  till  the  end  of  May,  and  severe  returns  of 
them  even  in  June  are  by  no  means  rare  ; in  September 
snow  begins  to  fall.  What  may  be  properly  called  sum- 
mer, hardly  lasts  six  week*,  the  snow  on  the  heights 
being  rarely  melted  before  June.  The  weather  in  the 
Unterhartz  is  more  changeable,  although  the  cold  is 
less  severe. 

The  vegetation  is  of  course  regulated  by  the  climate.  W-eu  ioi*. 
In  the  Oberhartz  there  is  no  tillage.  Though  this  is 
the  more  bleak  and  barren  portion  of  the  whole,  yet 
owing  to  its  mines,  it  at  least  equals  the  Unterhartz  in 
population.  Corn  and  provisions  are  carried  into  the 
mountains  on  the  hacks  of  men  or  mules,  the  produce 
of  the  woods  and  mines,  cattle  and  game,  affording  the 
means  of  purchase.  The  low  hills  of  the  Hartz  arc 
covered  with  fine  oaks,  beech,  and  birch,  but  the  cen- 
tral and  lofty  mountains  yield  only  pines.  The  pro- 
portion which  the  woods  bear  to  the  whole  surface  of 
the  Hartz  is  very  great,  the  share  of  Hanover  alone 
being  296,363  acres  of  forest. 

The  line  described  by  the  limits  of  the  Hartz  is  very  The  L'niew 
nearly  circular,  the  Brocken  being  in  the  centre.  On  h*rti 
the  East,  however,  the  boundary  of  the  Unterhartz 
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HARTZ*  expands  a little.  A narrow  portion  on  the  margin  of  this 
division* to  the  North  ol  Wemigerode,  is  called  the  For- 
hartz.  The  Untcrhartz  having  a milder  climate  than 
the  country  to  the  Westward  of  the  Brocken,  is*  superior 
to  it  in  vegetation  ; the  highest  of  its  hills  do  not  ex- 
ceed 1000  feet,  and  arc  covered  with  a considerable 
variety  of  timber  trees.  The  whole  of  this  country, 
especially  near  Wemigerode,  is  a woody  maze,  a laby- 
rinth of  winding  valleys,  each  of  which  is  terminated 
by  a town  ; some  portions  also,  as  the  Golden  meadow 
near  the  Vorhartz.  are  remarkably  fertile ; the  mins  of 
baronial  castles  and  ancient  fortresses  crown  the  brows 
of  many  of  the  hills.  Here,  as  in  the  Oberhartz,  the 
wochIs  arc  well  stacked  with  game,  stags,  roebucks,  and 
wild  boars.  The  wolves  are  still  formidable  from  their 
strength  and  numbers,  though  of  late  years  they  appear 
to  have  rapidly  decreased. 

The  Hartz  has  been  for  Ages  celebrated  for  its  mines, 
and  there  are  few  parts  of  Europe  in  which  the  science 
of  mining  is  equally  perfect  The  metals  procured  are 
various;  gold  is  found  in  the  Kaimuctsberg  in  very 
small  quantities;  from  the  rarity  of  this  metal  here,  it 
was  formerly  the  custom  to  coin  ducats  from  it  with  the 
inscription,  Ex  auro  Hercyni/e.  The  veins  of  silver  are 
chiefly  in  the  dominions  of  Hanover.  They  are  dis- 
seminated in  the  greywacke  rock,  which  contains  also 
vegetable  remains  and  murine  exuvia*.  The  mines  of 
Clamthal  could  at  one  time  supply  900,000  ri.\-doilurs 
in  one  year.  The  other  metals  are  iron,  lead,  copper, 
zinc,  arsenic,  and  manganese.  Besides  these,  the 
quarries  of  marble,  alabaster,  slate,  porphyry,  &c.  are 
at  least  equally  profitable.  Hie  gross  produce  of  all 
these  works  in  Hanover,  by  far  the  most  important  por- 
tion, is  about  one  million  of  dollars,  a sum  which  is 
generally  supposed  barely  adequate  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses. The  produce  of  the  mines  has  been  rapidly 
declining  of  late  years,  so  as  to  create  serious  alarms 
among  the  people,  whose  whole  subsistence  depends  uu 
the  continuance  of  the  works.  The  excess  of  the  ex- 
penditure above  the  returns  was  so  great  in  IS  17,  that 
the  Gov  eminent  was  obliged  to  close  several  of  the 
mines,  and  restrict  its  operations  in  every  way.  There 
were  formerly  reckoned  110  capital  mines  ; those  which 
retain  their  preeminence,  arc  the  mines  of  the  Hummels- 
berg  at  Goslar,  of  Clausthal,  Cellerfeld,  Andreasberg, 
Lauenthal,  and  Altenau.  The  Rammelsberg,  rising 
to  the  height  of  1810  feel,  the  mines  of  which  have 
been  worked  from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  presents, 
perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  mineral  mass  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  It  contains  a parallelopipcd  of 
metal,  300  fathoms  long,  and  40  broad,  dipping  rapidly 
downward.  There  are  12  pits  sunk  in  it,  eight  of  which 
belong  to  Brunswick  and  Hanover  conjointly,  the  other 
four  to  the  town  of  Goslar.  The  prodigious  extent  of 
the  galleries  in  these  mines  has  given  rise  to  the  saying, 
that  there  is  more  wood  underground  in  the  Rammels- 
berg, than  in  the  town  of  Goslar-  Copper  and  zinc  are 
the  chief  produce  of  the  Rammelsberg.  and  about  seven 
marks  annually  of  gold.  The  mineral  springs  of  the 
Hartz  are  not  numerous ; those  of  Limmer  and  Pyr- 
mont  are  the  most  frequented.  There  are  also  some  salt 
springs  in  the  Untcrhartz,  near  Salzberg  and  Reus  Unit. 

A small  portion  of  the  Untcrhartz,  including,  how- 
ever, the  Vorhartz  and  the  Brocken,  belongs  to  Prussia. 
The  Oberhartz  is  now  wholly  in  the  dominions  of 
Hanover,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Untcrhartz  is 
governed  by  that  Power  jointly  with  Brunswick-Wolfen- 


buttel ; the  former  State,  however,  taking  four-sevenths,  HART/ 
the  latter  three-sevenths  of  the  revenues.  The  Northern 
portion  of  the  Oberhartz  was  shared  in  similar  terms 
by  those  two  Governments  till  L789,  when  the  whole 
was  ceded  to  Hanover. 

The  Oberhartz  differs  totally  in  its  Constitution  from 
the  other  Hanoverian  Provinces  It  is  governed  alto- 
gether as  a feudal  domain,  and  (although  a part  of  the 
Province  of  Grubenhagen)  is  not  represented  in  the 
Hanoverian  Chamber  by  Deputies,  but  by  the  lirr«- 
hauptman , or  Director  of  the  Mines,  who  unites  in 
himself  every  brunch  of  administration,  exercising 
the  functions  of  judge  and  engineer.  The  Ober- 
hartz is  not  subject  to  any  taxes,  nor  does  it  yield 
any  revenues  but  the  profits  of  the  forests,  mines,  and 
quarries.  The  inhabitants  are  free  of  the  mountains, 
that  is,  may  cut  ull  necessary  timber ; they  may  like- 
wise exercise  all  trades  without  paving  duties,  are  ex- 
empted from  military  service,  and  from  the  quartering 
of  troops.  The  clergy  are  subject  to  the  Consistory  at 
Hanover,  which  appoints  them;  all  other  appointments 
in  the  Hartz  belonging  to  the  Bcrghauptin&n.  The 
population  of  the  Oberhartz  is  about  22,500.  The 
chief  places  are  Clautthal,  a well-built  town,  at  the  elevn-  Chwf 
lion  of  1740  feet  above  the  sea,  and  with  a population  place* 
of  7100  souls.  Cellerfeld,  with  3200  inhabitants,  is 
separated  from  it  only  by  a small  stream.  The  forges 
of  these  places  furnish  annually  ubout  15,600  marks  of 
silver,  21,000  of  lead,  and  7500  cwt.  of  litharge. 

AUenau,  1368  feet  high,  is  remarkable  for  the  number 
of  its  forges,  which,  besides  lead  and  silver,  prepare  a 
considerable  quantity  of  copper  and  iron.  Andread*r%, 
at  the  height  of  1884  feet,  with  3000  inhabitants,  fur- 
nishes about  5270  marks  of  silver ; the  forges  in  its 
neighbourhood  prepare  about  28,000  cwt.  of  iron 
annually. 

The  Untcrhartz,  governed  jointly  by  Hanover  and 
Brunswick-Wolfenlmttel,  comprises  the  Rammelsberg, 
the  iron  mines  of  Iberg,  and  the  salt  springs  of  Jnlias- 
hull.  The  revenue  arising  from  the  tenths  of  the  mines 
annually  received  at  Goslar,  the  seat  ol  the  Govern- 
ment, is  142,800  dollars,  and  the  gold  from  the  mines 
of  the  Unterhartz,  which  falls  to  the  share  of  Hanover 
alone,  that  is  four-sevenths  of  the  whole,  is  said  to 
amount  to  44,500  dollars. 

The  whole  population  of  the  Hartz  may  amount  to  C ■■racier 
about  56,000.  The  miners,  who  form  the  most  in-  of  Wlt  ",h** 
foresting  portion  of  it,  are  said  to  have  been  a colony  ’ ,unu 
of  Franconians,  first  introduced  into  this  country  by 
Charlemagne,  and  increased  in  the  XIili  century,  to 
work  the  newly-discovered  mines  of  the  Rammelsberg. 

The  mountaineers  of  the  Hartz  owe  much  of  the 
peculiarity  of  their  demeanour  to  the  curious  organiza- 
tion of  their  society.  Like  soldiers  they  are  arranged 
in  regiments,  and  obey  Generals  and  ofliccre  of  inferior 
grades.  Every  profession  attached  to  the  mines  ha.s 
its  separate  cusigii.  The  general  uniform  of  these 
Cyclops  is  black,  with  red  ornaments.  The  leather 
apron  is  among  them  what  the  cockade  or  leather  is 
among  soldiers.  Their  chiefs  would  no  longer  meet 
with  respect  if  they  neglected  to  wear  the  apron,  nor 
could  their  judges  appear  at  the  tribunal  without  the 
same  decoration.  The  various  grades  and  ranks  of 
society  among  the  miners  are  distinguished  by  their 
aprons. 

The  submission  paid  to  the  orders  of  the  Chief  and 
of  the  Director-General  is  implicit,  for  it  is  founded  ou 
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HARTZ.  the  opinion  the  miners  entertain  of  Itis  knowledge  and 
HARVEST  ®kilitjes.  They  have  the  greatest  veneration  for  science, 
y ^ / nor  are  they  without  a good  practical  knowledge  of 

Mechanics.  Hydraulics  and  Metallurgy.  Towards 
strangers,  who  visit  the  mines  from  curiosity,  aud  view 
them  with  interest,  and  who  have  the  prudence  to  ab- 
stain from  ridiculing  the  superstitions  of  the  place,  they 
are  remarkably  civil  and  attentive.  They  arc  strongly 
attached  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  and  to  music.  A 
company  of  these  mountain  minstrels  spent  a short 
time  in  England  at  the  Court  of  George  111.,  who  was 
pleased  with  their  talents,  and  pressed  them  to  prolong 
their  visit ; but  they  excused  themselves  by  urging  that 
his  Majesty's  commands  could  not  justify  them  to  the 
Bcrghauplman  for  being  absent  beyond  the  time  he 
had  allowed. 

Behrens,  Hercynia  Curiota ; Rohr,  Merkwurgdig- 
ktiten  det  Hartz,  1736;  Schroder,  Das  Hart:,  179S  : 
Mungourit,  Voyage  en  flan  or  re , 1803?  Gottsch&lk, 
Tatchenbuck  fur  Reisende  in  dm  Hartz,  Magd.  1817. 
HA'RVEST.  t>.  A.  S.  hterfettt,  which  VVach* 

Ha'rvebt,  n.  I ter  derives  from  the  Goth.  or. 

II  a'rvest-raiufp,  annorta,  and  A.  8.  fan,  capcre. 


Ha'rvest-businp.ss, 

Harvest-field, 

Ha'r  VEST-FOLK, 

Ha'kvest-home, 

H a'rvkst-hope,  f Vesta  seu  Terras,  fesUuUas,  seu 
HaRvest-lorj),  dies  frsli.  Skinner  himself  is 
Ha'r  vest-man,  inclined  to  herbtt  and  ft  Hum. 

Ha'r  vest-queen,  q.d.  Festum  seu  fesiiviUix  her- 
Ha'rvest-timk,  I harum. — The  A.  S.  hur-mn. 
Harvest-treasure,  i canescert ; to  grow  or  become 
Ha'r vest-work.  J hoary,  and  wirsimian,  fruct\fi- 
cure,  to  bear  or  produce  fruit,  (expressing  by  their  com- 
position, the  whitening,  and,  consequently,  the  ripening 
of  the  fruits  of  (he  earth.)  serin  to  present  a plain  and 
satisfactory  etymology.  Harvest,  then,  will  first  be  used 
to  signify. 

Ripened  corn  ; and  be,  then,  applied  to  the  season 
for  the  ripening  and  reaping  of  com  ; to  the  gathering 
of  any  produce,  of  any  thiug  produced  or  gained ; to 
the  produce  or  gain  itself. 

So  ^at  J*yi  due  adde  ajen  heruest  al  jrnrfi 
Hys  baron*  i hys  knjgtes,  mjd  h$m  vorlo  fare. 

ft.  <j {"Meet ter,  p,  358. 

Heruest  tree*  without  fruyt,  iwies  deed,  drawn  up  hi  the  mote. 

MUrf  Judas,  x.  II. 

And  vet  what  parson  or  uicar  i*  there  that  will  forget  to  haue  a 
pygio  house  to  pe-cke  vp  somewhat  both  at  sowing  tyme,  and  at 
lamest  whJ  corne  is  ripe.  They  will  fidget  nothing. 

Tyndall.  The  Obedience  vf  a Christian  Mum,  Col.  136 

Next  him  September  inarched  eeke  on  foot*  ; 

Yet  was  he  Heavy  laden  with  the  spoyle 
Of  fiarvesti  riche*,  which  he  made  his  hoot. 

And  him  eoricht  with  bounty  of  the  *oylo  ; 

In  hi*  one  hand,  as  fit  for  harvests  toyle. 

He  held  a knife-hook. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene.  Two  Cantos  of  Misiabsfitie,  can.  7. 

■■■ — ■ And  from  him,  much  apart. 

His  harvetfJuiitiJfes,  underneath  an  ok*,  a least  prepar'd: 

And  haring  kild  a mighty  oxe,  stood  there  to  see  him  shar'd. 

Chapman.  Hamer.  bind.  book  xviii.  fot.  265. 
The  Majitinean*  (according  to  the  expectation  »>f  Epaminondas) 
were  scattered  abroad  in  the  country;  far  more  intent  upon  their 
harrest -butinett,  than  upon  the  war. 

Raieyh.  History  of  the  World,  book  in.  ch.  lii. 

Foe  he  that  ope*  the  pleasant  «weete*  of  May, 

Beyond  the  aoonsiead  so  farre  drove  his  leamr, 

That  harvest -fo/kes  (w  ith  curds  and  clouted  creame, 


. . 0 - * iwisnaou-man  (nun  .-it.  men 

annona,  and  A.  S.  fin.  capm.  jfaU.luj.1,,  ,h. 

Th.  II.,  (Henslmw.)  in  Skin-  Psalm,  the  gardiner,  whiles!  he  pn 
tier,  from  Hertha,  whom  the  record  some  one  of  David's  sonnets, 
ancient  Germans  worshipped 
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With  I'heeve  and  butler, cates  and  cakes  ynow, 

That  *jo  the  yeoman’s  from  the  yoake  or  cowe) 

On  sheafe*  of  corne  were  at  their  noooshun's  close, 

Whilst  by  them  merrily  the  b.^pipe*  troei. 

Browne  Bnltsnma's  Pastorals,  book  Li.  toflg  1. 
Caow  there  a certain*  lord,  nest,  trimly  dreit ; 

FreUi  a*  a hride-grtxmie,  and  hi*  chin  tsew  reap!. 

Skew'd  like  a stubble  land  at  harunt-kome. 

Shakspeare.  Henry  IF.  First  Part,  fob  51 
And  thux  of  all  mv  hart  rst-hupe  | have 
Nought  reaped  ImiI  a weed;*?  crop  of  care. 

Spenser.  Shepherd’s  Calendar.  December. 
Grant  knrx rts-iur.t  more  by  a pennv  or  two 
To  call  ou  his  fellow*  the  fatter  to  do. 

Taster.  August's  Husbandry. 

South  anil  South-Eastern,  dry  and  healthy,  delighteth  »o  much  rti 
rain,  that  it  can  well  digest  (save  in  harvest  .time)  on*  shower  every 
day,  and  two  every  Sunday. 

Fuller.  llWrthiei.  Cambridgeshire. 

' ' — HU  bloody  brow 

With  his  mail'd  hand,  (hen  wiping,  forth  he  goes 
Like  to  a harurst-man,  that  task'd  to  now* 

Or  all,  or  loos*  hit  byre. 

Shahs f>- tire.  Cbriafanus,  fol.  -4. 

The  hushand-man  (with  St  Ifwmine)  at  the  plough-tail  mar  »mg 
an  Hallelujah,  the  sweating  harvest-man  may  refresh  him  elf  with  a 
Psalm,  the  gardiner,  while*!  he  prune*  his  vines  aud  arbors,  may 


pro  Veld,  and  feast,  q.  d. 
Vestas  seu  Terra,  festiviias,  seu 


Ha/e.  Remains,  p.  1 53. 
And  harvest  gurnet  of  yore  would  chaplet*  make 
To crowne  their  scalps  that  couth  most  swortly  sing. 

Browne.  Eclogue  addressed  to  him  be  .Mutter  /hiviei. 

1 Think,  oh,  grateful  think  ! 

How  good  the  God  of  harvest  is  to  you  j 
Who  pours  abundance  o'er  your  flowing  field*; 

While  those  unhappy  partners  of  jrour  kind 
Wide  hover  round  you  like  the  fowl*  of  heaven, 

And  ask  their  humble  dole. 

Thomson.  Autumn. 

Ill  it  be^ts  thre,  oh,  it  iU  befits 
A cavio' s daughter.  hi*  whose  open  store*, 

Though  vast-  were  little  Id  his  ampler  heart, 

The  father  of  a country,  thus  to  pick 
The  very  refuse  of  those  harvest  fief dt. 

Which  from  hi*  bounteous  friendship  I enjoy. 

Id.  lb. 

Bat  fell  me  who's  the  charmer  of  your  eye? 

B*mts.  Old  I’oly  hats'*  niece,  the  gay,  the  young, 

Who  harvett-home  at  Hvpocoon’s  sung. 

Fawkes.  fdyUium  10.  Theocritus. 
Thirdly,  they  were  to  declare  the  articles  lately  n-t  forth  for  the 
abrogation  of  some  superfluous  holy  day.,  particularly  in  harmUtm* 
Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformat  wm,  Anno  1 536. 

The  harvest  tnasurcs  all 

Now  gather’d  in,  beyond  the  rage  of  storms, 

Soro  to  the  swaia. 

Thomson.  Ifinler. 

And  [Chaundler  did  relate]  that  the  gentleman's  servant*  at  Lyn 
went  abroad  and  killed  poor  men  in  their  hanettsoorh,  and  also 
killed  women  with  child. 

St  type.  Memorials,  Eld  ward  IF.  Anno  1549. 

I have  seen  a stock  of  reeds  ha  netted  and  stacked,  worth  two  or 
three  hundred  pounds.  Pennant.  Tour  tn  Scotland. 

Fancy,  with  prophetic  glance, 

See*  the  teeming  months  advance ; 

Tire  field,  the  foreM.  green  and  gav, 

The  dappled  slope,  the  tedded  bay  ; 

Sees  the  reddening  orchard  blow, 

The  harvest  wave,  the  vintage  flow. 

War  tun.  Ode  10.  The  first  of  Aprs!. 

In  honest -time  he  had  helped  tu  pilch  both  glebe  and  lithe  wheat 
in  the  field  into  the  waggons. 

Horsley.  Speeches,  p.  113. 

The  Harvest  is  every  where  a season  of  joy,  and 
Ceres  and  Vacurut,  under  different  names,  though  with 
v2 
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HARVEST,  similar  rites,  and  much  the  same  attributes,  have  uni- 
- vensally  called  forth  the  gratitude  of  the  husbandman, 
\VU  II  at  l*,c  *'mt!  *n  wkich  chief  labours  of  his  year  are 

^ brought  to  a close,  in  the  Feasts  of  Harvest  and  of 
Ingathering.  (Exodus,  xxiii.  16.)  the  Jews  returned 
thanks  to  Hod  for  the  fruits  of  the  eurth  then  housed; 
und  it  has  been  supposed,  that  the  particular  Psalms 
entitled  were  composed  by  David  as  fitting  the 

joyhood  of  these  celebrations.  Cecrops  is  said  by 
Philochorus  to  have  raised  an  altar  in  Attica  to  Saturn 
and  Ops,  and  to  have  instituted  a common  festival  lor 
the  farmer  and  his  laliourers,  when  the  corn  was  carried 
and  the  vintage  gathered  ; and  the  reason  assigned  by 
Mucrubius,  who  records  this  fact.  (Sat.  i.  10.)  is  pleas- 
ing ami  benevolent,  delrctari  mint  Drum  ho  no  re  servo- 
rum,  content  pi at  ti  (abort*. 

Many  of  our  English  Harvest  customs  are  elaborate!  v 
collected  by  Brand  ; (Pap.  Ant . i.  442.)  and  they  are 
the  more  interesting,  because  most  probably,  even  in 
very  remote  districts,  they  are  gradually  wear  ng  away, 
and  ere  long  may  be  wholly  forgotten.  Hentzuer,  in 
bis  Journey  into  England  in  159M,  mentions  that  while 
«tl  Windsor  he  met  a Harvest  home ; the  last  load  of 
corn  was  crowned  with  flowers,  and  “ an  image  richly 
dfessed,  by  which  perhaps  they  would  signify  Ceres,* 
was  kept  moving  about.  Hutchins,  in  his  Hutort/  of 
Northumberland,  mentions  a similur  custom.  In  that 
County  the  image  was  known  as  a Harvest  Doll,  or 
Kern  (Corn)  Baby,  and  wc  have  conversed  with  tho'C 
who  yet  remember  to  have  seen  a similar  pomp  (the 
Hankie)  paraded  in  an  inland  County,  not  more  than 
50  miles  from  the  Capital.  In  Devonshire  it  was  usual 
to  twist  the  last  few  ears  of  com  into  a sort  of  wreath, 
provincially  termed  a knack,  and  tins  was  hung  up  over 
the  farmer’s  table,  and  carefully  kept,  not  without 
fears  for  its  loss,  which  would  have  been  considered 
ill-omened,  till  the  following  season.  These  last  blades 
in  Hertfordshire  are  called  a Mare,  and  are  used  dif- 
ferently ; the  reapers  throw  their  sickles  at  them,  and, 
whoever  cuts  the  knot  by  which  they  are  tied,  wins  a 
prize.  In  another  part  of  the  same  County,  at  Hitchin, 
each  farmer  drives  home  furiously  with  his  last  load  of 
corn,  and  is  pursued  by  a shouting  crowd,  endeavouring 
to  throw  water  over  it.  The  last  load  is  called  the 
Hockey  (Hatckie) Cart,  and  a cake  made  for  the  supper 
bears  the  same  name.  In  the  Northern  Counties 
a festivity  was  celebrated,  called  a Kern,  or  Churn  Sup- 
per, from  a huge  churn  of  cream  which  formed  part  of 
it ; and  a Meal  Supper,  from  meal,  or  ntrll,  a pestle, 
wherewith  com  formerly  was  ground.  These  etymologies 
are  given  bv  Eugene  Aram,  in  an  Essay  on  the  MeU 
Supper  and  shouting  the  Churn,  printed  with  his  Life. 
11ARUSPICES,  see  Aruspex. 

A little  after  the  civil  w ar  between  Cesar  awl  Pom  pry,  Uie  fiaru- 
oniereil  the  letiiples  of  the  deities  to  he  denioli»hed. 

Jortia.  Remarks  on  Ecctemasticvl  History,  VOL  i*.  p,  19V, 

HARWICH,  a Seaport,  Market,  and  Borough  Town, 
in  the  North-Eastern  extremity  of  the  County  of  Essex, 
stands  on  a point  of  land,  bounded  on  the  East  by  the 
sea,  and  on  the  North  by  the  estuaries  of  the  Stour  and 
Orwell,  both  of  which  are  navigable  12  miles  above  the 
town,  the  one  to  Ipswich,  the  other  to  Manningtree. 
Considerable  remains  of  a very  extensive  Roman  station 
may  be  traced  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  its  name, 
plainly  compounded  of  the  two  Saxon  words  here,  tm 
army,  and  t vie,  a castle,  sufficiently  speaks  its  military 
importance  to  that  people.  But  it  was  not  till  after  the 


Conquest  that  the  town  assumed  much  distinction,  when  HAT - 
Orwell,  which  is  believed  to  have  stood  upon  a shoal  " ICH. 
called  the  West  Rocks,  at  present  nearly  five  miles  from 
the  shore,  was  overwhelmed  by  the  sea,  and  u large  truct  v , ’ ~ 

of  land  was  swept  away  together  with  it.  Harwich 
dates  as  a Borough  from  the  reign  of  Edward  11  . a.  d. 

131H;  but  the  Charter  was  materially  enlarged  in 
12  Janies  I.,  when  the  right  of  returning  two  Members 
to  Parliament,  which  hud  been  suspended  since  the  17th 
of  Edward  III.,  wax  restored. 

The  town  consists  of  three  principal  streets,  paved 
with  indurated  clay  from  a neighbouring  cliff.  It  was 
once  walled,  and  protected  by  a castle  and  some  block- 
houses ; but  these  are  now  covered  by  the  slow  but 
constant  encroachments  of  the  sea.  On  the  land  side 
it  is  defended  by  some  more  recent  fortifications.  The 
Chapel  (for  ihe  town  belongs  to  the  Parish  of  Dover 
Court)  is  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  and  was  founded 
about  the  beginning  of  the  XI  11th  century.  The  other 
chief  buildings  are  a Town-Hall,  Gaol.  School,  and  Cus- 
tom-House. Ship-building  and  maritime  employments 
occupy  most  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  -hip- yard,  which 
is  convenient  and  well  provided,  has  produced  several 
third-rates.  The  harbour  is  deep  and  spacious  and  the 
anchorage  good.  Two  lighthouses  arc  built  near  its 
entrance.  Vessels,  altogether  aim  outing  to  a burthen  of 
more  than  8000  tons,  and  manned  by  upwards  of  500 
seamen,  are  employed  in  the  North  Sea  Fishery ; and 
the  port  is  the  established  station  for  Packets  from  Hol- 
land and  German).  Immediately  opposite  the  town, on 
the  South-Eastern  extremity  of  Sussex,  but  in  civil  dis- 
tribution included  within  Essex,  is  Londguord  Fort,  n 
strong  fortification,  erected  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  on 
a peninsula,  which  at  high  w ater  is  completely  surrounded 
by  the  sea.  The  mother  village  of  Dover  Court  stands 
about  a mile  to  the  South-West  of  Harwich,  and  con- 
tains a population  of  390.  That  of  Harwich,  in  1821, 
was  4010.  Distant  IH  miles  from  Manningtree,  72 
East  North-East  from  London. 

HASH,  see  to  Hack,  ante. 

To  hack  or  chop,  to  cut  in  pieces  ; to  cook  or  dress 
meat  so  cut. 

A hrt<h,  met.  applied  to  stale  things  cut  and  dressed 
up  anew. 

The  rnt<Ttainmrnt  [at  the  Portugal  Ambassador’*}  was  preceding 
civil,  but  betides  a s«od  olio,  Ok  dishes  were  Inliing,  hash’d  and 
ronditni  after  Oku  way,  not  at  all  fit  for  an  English  stomach,  which 
is  for  sulkl  meat*.  Evelyn.  Memoirs,  Dee.  4.  1679. 

1 ask  my  reader*  in  no  treat 
Of  scientific  hash'd-*/*  meat, 

Nor  seek  ti>  please  tnea trick  frte-ds. 

With  scraps  of  plays,  and  odds  aod  ends. 

Uoyd.  .1  Dialogue  between  the  . htlhur  and  hit  Friend. 

Old  pieces  are  retired  and  scarcely  any  new  ones  admitted ; the 
public  are  again  obliged  to  ruminate  over  those  hashes  of  absurdity, 
winch  were  dbgosting  to  our  ancestors  even  in  an  age  of  ignorance. 

Oohlsmith.  .)/ij<r//oJ*ru«u  tForho,  wit.  i.  p 263.  Of  Polite  Ijearnmy. 

11  ASK.  The  Glofisarist  to  Spenser  says,  “ A haskt  is 
a wicker  ped  (basket)  wherein  they  u&e  to  carry  fish.” 

Mr.  Todd,  in  his  note  upon  the  passage, cites  an  instance 
of  the  usage  of  the  word  from  Davison’s  Poems.  Dr. 

Jumieson  thinks  it  may  be  from  the  Sw.  hteau,  a rush. 

But  nowe  *.nMe  winter  wclked  bath  the  day, 

And  I’.ur  tm«,  wearie  of  hra  yearly  taske, 

YsUbled  hath  hi«  sttrdr*  in  lowly  lay. 

And  triWen  up  his  ynne  in  fishes  huskr. 

Spemsrr.  Shepherd" t Calendar.  A Member. 
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IIASLB-  HASLEMERE,  a Borough  and  Market  Town  in 
MERE.  t|(e  goUth-W*tt  angle  of  the  County  of  Surrey,  border* 
HASTE.  'nP»  uPon  Sussex  and  Hampshire.  It  is  a Chapel ry  to 
■ the  Parish  or  Chkliugfold  or  Chiddingford,  and  has 

returned  two  Members  to  Parliament  since  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  The  Chapel  of  St.  Bartholomew  stands 
on  a rising  ground  at  the  North  of  the  Town,  to  which 
of  old  there  are  said  to  have  belonged  five  Churches. 
Besides  this  edifice  there  is  no  other  public  building. 
Population,  in  1821,  887.  Distant  from  Godaiming  9 
miles  North-East,  from  JauuIou  42.  Population  of 
Chidingfold  999.  Distant  from  Godaiming  6 miles 
South,  from  London  3f>. 

HASP,  r.  ) A.  S.  http*,  a lock,  a harpe.  Htrpsian , 

H asp,  n.  jT  to  locke,  to  haspe.  Sonnier.  Ger.  hetpe  ; 
Sw.  has pe;  Low  Lat.  ha*pa,  which  Spelman  calls  reti- 
naculum quod  posti  ostium  annectil.  Skinner  and 
Junius  from  the  Gr  dwrnu,  nectere.  Wachter  from  the 
Ger.  verb  keb-en,  (Goth,  hab-an  ; A.  S.  kabban,)  te - 
nere,  to  hold  or  keep. 

Hi*  kn«Tc  was  a alvong  carl  for  the  none*, 

And  by  the  haspe  foe  haf  il  of  at  one*  ; 

Into  the  (tore  the  dore  felt  noon. 

Chaucer.  The  Millet m Tale,  ».  .1470. 
Besides  these  jewel*,  voii  must  get 
C'uiT  buckle*,  and  an  handsome  set 
Of  lap  for  palatine,  a curious  A*i 
'Die  maulrau  '(tout  her  neck  to  clasp. 

Evelyn  A Voyage  to  Murry-lamd 
llaspt  in  a tombril,  awkward  have  you  shin'd, 

With  one  fat  *la*e  before,  and  none  behind- 

Garth.  The  Dispensary,  can.  5.  <r.  86. 

Which  may  for  some  um-s.  be  a little  im>ic  commodious  if  the  rorer 
be  Joined  (**'«  may  easily  be)  to  the  rest  of  the  frame,  by  two  or 
three  little  hinge*  ami  a hasp,  by  whose  help  the  case  may  be  readily 
opened  and  dint  at  pleasure. 

hnylt.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p 221.  AVw  Experiment*  touching  the 
Spnng  of  the  Air. 


Hasty,  met.  having  the  feelings  or  passions  quickly  HASTE, 
excited  } passionate,  precipitate,  rash. 

Hastings  • Fr.  flash  trait,  hostile!,  44  an  hasting  apple 
or  j>ear,  a toon-ripe  apple  more  commonly  applied  to 
peas,  as  green-fouling*. 

Je  messager  wy£  ^e  tydyng  to  kyng  How  wel  com, 

Hy*  conseyl  wel  haste/yche  in  such  nede  he  oome, 

Vor  to  belpe  ys  oeueu,  and  y*  kynedom. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  169. 

Hit  ejen  ptkeled  and  simple  as  coiner'*,  while  he  i«  of  plrsewle 
wjlle,  but  Ihourgh  slourbelyng  of  iiert  a*  sperkelvng  fuyrr,  as  light- 
ning with  kattencue.  Id.  p.  482,  note. 

Ren&ble  (readv)  iu*  he  nojt  of  tonge.ac  of  *pecfoe  hastyf. 

Id.  p.  414. 

Southward  Scottis  hatted,  bifore  fim  hare  alle  doun. 

It.  Bntnrte,  p.  1 14. 

To  Gascoyn  bi  bound  him  go.  A hast  die. 

Id,  p.  244. 

If  ani  man  mao  p.eynt  of  clerk  for  hastiumesse, 

Or  if  £ei  were  alleynt  in  o}er  .tikkedaessr, 

Thomas  suffred  nouhl  cleke  [clrrkej  to  be  allescbent, 

N’e  to  Jre  lay  courte  be  breuh;  to  tak  Jier  jugement. 

But  tills  Uoty  kirks.  Id.  p.  129. 

i mature  dreds  fei  more,  in  katlmet  suorn, 
an  if  }i  reams  alle  wore  in  poynt  for  to  lie  lorn. 

Id.  p.  266- 

Richard  was  hast  if,  Ac  iMuerd  £*t  (fund, 

Certe*  bon  lies  ciieitiff,  & a*  a st  inland  found. 

U.  p.  177. 

And  whanne  sebe  wa*  come  yn  anoon  with  haasle  to  the  kyng 
sche  aside  and  seide  Y wole  that  anoon  thin  geve  to  me  in  a ditch 
the  heed  of  Jon  Baptist.  Widif.  Mark , ch.  vj. 

Therfore  more  hat tih  I sente  him,  that  whanne  ghe  han  scion  hint 
ghs  foaoe  ioie  eft,  aod  1 be  withoute  beuynew. 

Id,  Fih pouts,  eh.  iL 

The  proverbe  tayth  ; He  haste  th  wel  that  wisely  can  abide ; and 
in  wikked  hast  is  no  profile. 

Chancer.  The  Tale  of  Mehheus,  vol.  ii  p.  79. 


t'pon  landing  two  little  trunk*,  which  was  all  we  carried  wilh  us,  we 
were  surprised  to  tee  fourteen  or  fifteen  fellow*  all  running  down  to 
the  ship  to  lay  their  hands  upon  them  ; foor  got  under  each  trank, 
the  rest  -nrroundul,  and  held  the  hasps. 

GoHinuth  Miscellaneous  Works , vol.  i.  fol.  90.  Goldsmith  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynold*. 

HASSELQL'JSTIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Pentandria , order  Digynia,  nutural  order  Umbel! if ertr. 
Generic  character : corolla  radiate,  florets  of  the  disk 
abortive,  petals  incurved,  two-cleft  ; seeds  of  the  exterior 
of  the  umbel  orbicular,  those  of  the  interior  hemispherical. 
Two  species,  natives  of  Egypt. 

HASSOCK.  Serenius  suggests  the  Sw.  hwa**,juncus, 
a rush,  and  stuck,  a sack.  Fulcrum  pedum  st  rami  n cum, 
says  Skinner,  a support  for  the  feet  made  of  straw,  (or 
hoy.  q.  d.  hay-stack.) 

Buv  n mat  for  a bed,  buy  a mat, 

A An  stock  fur  yaar  feet 

lieausmnt  and  Fletcher  The  Sight-Walker,  act  e. 

HASTE,  v.  1 Ger  .hasten;  Dutch,  haasten ; Sw. 

II  vstk,  n,  I hast  a ; Fr.  hatter.  The  A.S.  verbis 
1 1 aVten,  I written  rj'stan , rfidian , “ accelerate,  fes- 
Ha'stkneh,  [t  inarc,  contendere,  to  hasten,  to  make 
H aVty,  f speed,  to  speed  or  make  haste  to  go, 
Hastily,  to  strive,  to  endeavour  earnestly.” 
Ha'stiness,  Somuer.  The  Ger.,  D.,  Sw.,  and  Fr. 
Hastings.  J appear  to  he  the  same  word*  with  the 
omission  of  /and  addition  of  the  aspirate,  and  the  change 
of  e into  a. 

To  move  or  act  speedily  or  swiftly  ; to  accelerate,  to 
add  to,  to  increase,  the  speed  or  swiftness,  the  velocity  ; 
to  quicaen. 


Praying  the  chatnbereres  for  Goddes  sake 
To  hasten  hem,  and  faste  *wepe  and  shake. 

Id.  The  Cterkcs  Tale.  wflifA. 
And  from  his  courser,  with  a lusty  berte 
Into  the  grave  ful  hastily  he  vterte. 

Id.  The  Kmghtes  Tale,  v.  1516 
Thi*  Palamon  answered  hastily , 

And  «aide  : Sire,  what  nedeth  wordes  mo? 

We  have  the  deth  deserved  botlic  two. 

Id.  n.  V.  1716. 

And,  sire,  ye  must  al«o  drive  out  of  your  herle  hastmesse : for 
certe*  ye  or  moun  not  deme  for  the  best  a soden  thought  that  falleth 
in  your  hertc.  but  ye  must  avise  you  on  it  ful  oflr : for  as  ye  hare 
hcnle  herebcfnrn,  the  eonimuoe  proverbe  is  this : He  that  cone 
dcmelh,  so dc  repcotelh. 

Id.  The  Tale  of  JUrlthrus,  vol.  ii.  p.  86. 

Now  understand  that  wicked  ire  is  in  twu  maners,  that  is  to  uy, 
soden  ire  of  hasty  ire  without  avisement  and  oonseotiog  of  resou. 

Id.  The  Per  tone*  Tale,  vol.  ii.  p.  326. 
And  he  with  spore  in  horse  side, 

Him  hasteth  faslc  for  to  ride. 

Till  all  meo  be  lefte  bebynde. 

Gower.  Canf.  Am.  book  i.  foi.  21. 

For  eche  of  hem  in  hastihede 
Hhal  other  tlea  with  deatbes  wounde. 

Id.  /h.  book  V.  M.  102. 
Loe  formal  of  a route,  that  follow'd  him, 

KindU-d  Lancoon  hasted  from  the  lour*, 

Crieng  far  of  : O wretcfool  ciletens, 

What  so  great  kind  of  ftetuie  freteth  you. 

Surrey.  Virgil.  .Eneis,  l«ook  ii. 

To  o»  very#  good  lorde  th'  Krle  of  Shrcwvberic,  the  kioge’s  mat* 
lieutenant  general!  m the  >‘ortfo  /lest  pn*t.  hast,  hast  w*  diligence. 

Lodge  Illustrations,  vol.  i.  p.  5S. 
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HASTE.  TIMM  tHyages  anon  came  to  Sir  l.oyei  of  Spaiwe ; tlian  lit  <lr»wo 
^ topydc'r  all  ri*  company,  aod  *ithdruc  hacke  lowarilc  by*  vbyppe*  in 
great  hast,  and  ancountri’t!  one  of  v*  three  batayl* 

ls>rri  lirmett.  Froissart.  Cnmyek,  cb,  IxXliv. 

I found  a *ayi»cc  °t  Soeratea  (o  be  meet  trewe,  “ that  ill  men  b« 
more  A*utr . than  pood  men  be  forward*,  to  prosecute  their  purpo***." 

Asrhran.  The  Schidr-masler. 

Thu*  ye  *er  the  time  of  manage  was  not  *o  Aac/r/y  looked  for,  a* 
il  is  nowr.  Wiliam.  Arte  of  fogike,  Col.  58. 

The  indiscrete  hasimetse  of  themperor  Claudius  caused  hym  to 
he  noted  for  foolvahe. 

Sir  Thnmas  Bigot.  The  Governerttr,  book  li.  fnl.  113. 

But  at  these  things  the  Muse  must  only  glance. 

And  Herrkley's  treasons  haste  lo  bring  to  view, 

Her  serious  subject  sooner  to  pursue. 

Drayto i».  The  BirW  M'ari,  t*ook  iv. 

Wherefore  he  hatted  away  toward*  L'tica,  to  assist  with  hi*  pre- 
tence in  this  needful  case. 

Raleg A.  History  of  the  H'ar/d,  book  \.  ch.  ili. 

- . Therefore  let's  hence, 

And  with  our  fair  intrealies  haste  them  on. 

Shahsprare.  Cwrio/nmus,  fol.  26. 

Her  golden  locket,  that  late  in  tresses  bright 
Kmbreaded  were  foe  hindring  of  her  haste, 

Now  loose  about  birr  shoulder*  hong  undipht. 

And  were  with  aweet  ambrosia  all  besprinckled  light. 

Spenser.  Fame  Qm-rne,  book  tii.  can.  6. 

Sorowe  ne  neede  be  hastened  on, 

For  he  will  come  without  calling,  anoive. 

UL  Shephertfi  Calendar.  Mm y. 

ZeloU  took  upon  them  to  be  the  saviours  and  preservers  of  the 
city,  bot  as  it  provM,  the  katinert  and  precipitator* of  the  destruction 
of  that  kingdom. 

Hammond.  Work l,  vol.  iv.  Sermon  5. 

The  hasty  multitude 

Admiring  enter’d,  and  the  work  aome  praise 
Ami  some  the  architect. 

Milton  Paradise  Lest,  book  i.  L 730. 

Thus  a*  he  spake,  lo ! far  away  they  apyde 
A varlet  running  toward es  hastily. 

Whose  tying  feet  so  fast  their  wav  applyde, 

That  round  about  a cloud  of  dust  did  fly. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  u.  can.  4. 

To  be  patient  in  afflictions : — and  longanimity  is  referred  hither,  or 
long-sufferance,  which  is  the  perfection  and  perseverance  of  patience, 
and  is  opposed  to  hastiness  and  weariness  of  spirit. 

Taylor.  Holy  Dying,  sec.  8.  On  the  Decalogue. 

A*  for  that  beat  and  hasimetse  (quoth  he)  which  was  in  him  mis- 
liked  and  offensive,  age  and  time  would  daily  diminish,  and  bereave 
him  of  it  t grave  and  sage  counfell  which  now  was  wanting,  would 
come  on  apace  everic  day  more  than  other. 

Holland.  Is vi ms,  fol.  96. 

Proverb.  He  is  none  of  the  Hastings.  Men  commonly  *ay  they 
are  none  of  the  Hastings : who,  being  *low  and  slack,  go  about  busi- 
ness with  no  agility.  Fuller.  Horthies,  Sussex. 

See  Nature  hastes  her  earliest  wreaths  to  bring, 

With  all  the  incense  of  the  breathing  Spring. 

Pope.  Metfiah,  l.  23. 
With  winged  haste  the  swift  destruction  flies, 

And  scarce  the  soldier  sicken*  ere  be  dies. 

Howe.  I Mean,  book  vi. 

The  two  Houses  finding  thing*  in  this  posture,  hastened  the  depar- 
ture of  their  commissioners  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  power*  and 
instructions  to  treat  with  the  king. 

Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  228. 

To  purchase  hasty  wealth,  hi*  force  applies, 

Add  overwhelm'd  beneath  hi*  burthen  lies. 

Francis.  Horace.  Epistle  16.  book  i. 

I should  rather  imagine  the  greet  fallacy  to  be  in  tbU,  that  we  too 
often  mistake  our  conceptions  for  the  things  themselves,  and  too 
hastily  put  an  imagination  for  intuitive  knowledge. 

Law.  Emjmry.  Of  Space , ch.  i. 


The  turns  of  hi*  verse,  hit  breaking*,  I n propriety,  hi*  ourobrr*,  HASTK 
and  hi*  gravity,  I bur  i<  far  imitated,  a*  the  poverty  of  our  Un-  — 
niage  and  the  hastiness  of  mv  performance  would  allow.  HAS- 

Dryden.  I*ru*e  JPoi rhs,  voLlil.  p.  35.  Preface  to  Second  Miser/-  TINGS 

When  | show  you  the  library,  you  shall  we  in  her  own  hand  (allow- 
ing for  the  difference  of  languaue)  the  beat  receipt  now  in  England 
both  for  an  hasty  -padding  and  a whiteput. 

Spectator,  No  199 

As  loud  as  one  that  sings  hie  part 
T*  a wheel-barrow,  or  turnip-cart. 

Or  your  new  nick-named  old  invention, 

To  cry  gtren-hasiingi  with  an  engine. 

' Hud,  hr  as.  An  Hertncal  Epistle  to  Sidnphei,  v.23. 

But  haste  to  A*ralou,  and  seek  the  shores, 

Where  to  the  sea  a «tream  it*  tribute  pour*  : 

There  shall  » «agc,  the  Christian's  friend,  appear  ; 

Attend  his  dictate*,  and  his  council  bear. 

Hoote.  Jerusalem  Dr /it*  mi,  book  lit’, 

Homer  himself,  as  Cicero  ob*rrve*  above,  is  full  of  this  kind  of 
painting,  and  particularly  fond  of  description,  even  in  fituationa 
where  the  action  seem*  to  require  hade 

Goldsmith  Miscellaneous  Works,  vol.  iv . p.  408.  Essay  15. 

I arrived  in  this  province  on  the  last  of  July,  and,  as  the  of 

the  tear  rendered  it  necessary  for  me  to  hasten  lo  the  army,  I con- 
tinued only  two  day*  at  l-aodirea,  four  at  Ap>mea,  three  at  hynnada, 
and  as  many  at  Philomelum. 

Melmoth.  Geero  to  Maretu  Cato,  book  v.  let  I . 

Nor  did  Statius,  when  he  considered  himself  as  a candidate  for 
lasting  reputation,  think  a closer  attention  unnecessary,  but  amidst  all 
liu  pride  and  indigence,  the  two  great  hasieners  of  modem  poems, 
employed  twelve  veer*  upon  the  Thebaid,  and  think*  his  claim  to 
renown  proportionate  to  bis  labour. 

Johnson.  The  Rambler,  No.  169. 

Haply  *omr  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, 

Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn 
Brushing  with  hasty  ateps  the  dew  a away 
To  meet  the  aun  upon  the  upland  lawn 

Gray.  Elegy  written  in  a Country  Church-yard. 

Rut  Epiphanius  was  made  up  of  hastiness  and  credulity,  and  ia 
never  to  he  trusted  where  he  speaks  of  a miracle. 

Jortus.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History , vol.  il.  p.  44. 

HASTINGS,  a Borough  and  Market  Town  in  the 
County  of  Sussex.  and  a Member  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

It  stands  in  a beautiful  valley,  sloping  to  the  sea  on  the 
South,  ami  bounded  by  lofty  hills  on  the  East  and  West. 

The  old  Town  consists  chiefly  of  two  jmrullcl  streets, 
running:  North  and  South,  and  separated  by  a small 
stream,  the  Bourne,  but  the  buildings  towards  the  West, 
of  recent  growth,  have  very  largely  extended  and  im- 
proved this  district.  The  foundation  of  Hastings  is  of 
great  antiquity.  During  the  reign  of  the  Saxon  Athel* 
slan,  in  a.  d 924,  it  was  of  sufficient  importance  to 
possess  a Mint,  mid  among  the  original  Cinque  Ports 
it  held  precedence  before  the  others.  It  has  returned 
two  Members  to  Parliament  since  42  Edward  III. 

The  remains  of  a Castle,  of  very  ancient  date,  crown  a 
lofty  cliff  on  the  West  of  the  Town,  and  beneath, 
yet  more  Westward,  are  some  fragments  of  the  walls  of 
a Priory  of  Black  Canons,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity, 
and  founded  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  now  occupied 
as  a farm.  Hastings,  of  old,  was  divided  into  three 
Parishes,  St.  Clement’s,  All  Sainta,  and  St.  Mary's  in 
the  Castle.  Only  the  first  two  at  present  retain 
Churches,  which  have  been  united  into  one  Rectory. 

Besides  these,  there  formerly  were  two  other  Churches, 

St  Michael’s  and  St.  George’s,  the  latter  of  which  stood 
on  the  Eastern  hill.  A wooden  pier,  which  once  formed 
a harbour,  was  destroyed  by  a storm  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  trade  at  present  ia  confined  to  fish- 
ing. The  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the 
softness  of  the  climate,  have  rendered  Hastings  the  most 
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favourite  Southern  English  watering-place.  Population, 
in  1821,  6085.  Distant  from  London  64  miles  South- 
East.  Moss,  History  and  Antiquities  of  Hastings, 

, 1824. 

HAT,  "|  Wachter  from  Ger.  huten,  tegrrr. 

Ha'tter,  Ihre  from  A.  S.  hydan , to  hide.  Skin- 

Ha'tted,  l ner  says ; A.  S.  lurt ; Ger.  hut  ; D. 

Mat-band,  [ hoed ; Sw.  halt ; from  the  Ger.  huten ; 

Hat-case,  I D.  hoeden ; to  guard,  to  protect ; be- 

Hat-crown.  J cause  it  protects  from  wind,  sun,  and 
rain.  Hated,  or  hoc'd , the  past  participle  of  heave,  (A.  S. 
heaf-an,)  has,  in  Tooke’s  opinion,  formed  hntcve,  or 
hood,  hat  and  hut.  And  thus  hat  will  be  the  past  tense, 
or  past  participle,  of  the  same  verb,  os  head  itself  is : 
and  mean  as  head  does,  something,  any  thing  heated  or 
raised,  as  the  head  upon  the  shoulders,  the  hat  upon  the 
head . 

Something  raised  or  heaved;  *c.  upon  the  head;  a 
cover  for  the  head. 

Ac  if  marehaunt  make  has  way  over*  menne  comae 
And  pe  luywarde  happe.  with  bym  for  to  mete 
hu*  hall  op*  has  hed.  o^erc  elles  hut  glove* 

The  mcTchaunl  rant  tor  go. 

Piers  Piouhman.  Visit*,  p 21 7. 
And  fro  the  benche  he  drove  away  the  cat, 

And  laicd  uloun  In*  patent  and  hi*  hat. 

And  eke  his  *cnp,  ami  set  himtelf  adonn. 

Chaucer.  The  Sompnuurct  Tate,  v.  7358. 

The  prouost  then  assembled  a great  nombre  of  commons  of  Parys, 
suche  u were  of  his  opynion,  and  all  they  ware  holies  of  one  colour, 
to  thenlent  to  be  k no  wen. 

Lard  Berners.  Froissart.  Cronyde,  ch.  1 79. 
When  hollers  vse,  to  bye  none  olde  cast  robe*. 

Gascoigne.  The  Steele  Gtat. 

Oh ! monstrous  superstitious  puritan 
Of  refie’d  manners,  yet  ceremonial  man. 

That,  when  thou  mcei'st  one,  with  inquiring  eye* 

Dost  srsrch.  and,  like  a needy  broker,  priae 
The  silk  and  gold  he  wears,  and  to  that  rate. 

So  high  or  low,  dost  raise  thy  formal  A at. 

Donne.  Satire  1. 

These  men  erre  not  by  chance,  but  knowingly  end  willingly  : they 
are  like  men  that  affect  a fashion  for  themselves,  have  some  singula- 
rity  in  a ruffe,  cloake,  or  hat-hand. 

Ben  Junto  a Discoveries. 

It  is  a*  easy  way  unto  a dutches*. 

As  to  a hailed  dame,  if  her  love  answer. 

Tourneur.  The  ftevenger's  Tragedy,  act  i. 

After  it  was  cut,  ami  laid  aside  flat  upon  a level  ground,  Sam.  Stani- 
forth  a keeper,  and  Ed.  Morphy,  both  on  hone-hack,  could  not  see 
over  the  tree  one  another's  hut-cratrm. 

Evelyn.  On  Forest  Trees,  cb.  xxix.  sec.  14. 

The  Chinese  here  no  hats,  caps,  or  turbans  ; but  when  they  walk 
abroad,  they  carry  a small  umbrrllo  in  their  hands,  wherewith  they 
fence  their  head  from  the  «uo  or  rain,  by  holding  it  over  their  head* 
Dampin'.  Voyages,  Sfc.  Anno.  1687. 
Room  for  the  noble  gladiator  ! see 
Hi*  coal  and  hatband  show  his  quality. 

Stepney.  Imitation  of  Jnrenat. 

I might  mention  a hat-case,  which  T would  not  exchange  for  all 
the  beivers  in  Great  Britain.  Addison 

He  (Chario*  Collin*]  drew  a piece  with  a bare  and  birds  and  hi* 
own  portrait  in  a hat. 

IFu/pale.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iv.  eh.  iii. 


Whether  he  [Lord  Hervey]  or  Rope  made  tbe  first  attack,  perhaps, 
cannot  now  be  easily  known:  lie  had  writtce  an  invective  again*! 
Pope,  whom  he  calls  “ Hard  as  thy  heart,  and  as  thy  birth  obscure  ;M 
and  hints  that  his  father  was  a hatter.  Johnson,  tsfe  of  Pope. 

HATCH*  v. "I  Minshew  from  Ger.  hacken,  to  cut 

Hatch,  n.  Jor  hack  to  pieces;  because  birds, 
when  they  exclude  their  epjrs,  hack : and  break  the  shells 
with  their  beaks.  Junius  says,  to  hatch  chickens,  of 


exetudere  putlos,  because  the  hen  &retbfct  the  shell,  («*.  HATCH, 
to  set  the  chick  at  liberty.)  Skinner  and  Wachter  from  v— 

Ger.  hecken , fxtificare,  incubare ; and  this  from  A.  S. 
eg,  ovum , with  the  addition  of  the  aspirate.  Egg  and 
hatch  may  both  be  from  the  A.  S.  egg  fan,  to  sharpen, 
to  quicken  ; to  foster,  to  cherish  : 

To  quicken  (sr.  into  life)  by  incubation  ; to  foster,  to 
cherish  ; to  brood  over ; to  give  birth  to. 

Other  mennr*  swell*  hatched  vp  you.  Other  mennr*  hunger  and 
tburste  raids  you  faltc.  UdalL  James,  ch.  v. 

He  ready  euery  man  lawefully  in  hi*  vocation,  to  bealodowoe  falas- 
phennc  against*  God,  and  to  suppress*  the  brood*  of  <iedinou  in  the 
shell  before  it  be  hatched  ready*  to  Bye. 

Hale.  Pageant  <f  Popes  by  Studlry,  fol.  19b. 

For  the  teas  wil  not  fur  that  tyme  of  these  bin) a [halcyons]  sitting 
and  hatching  deceav:  her  guslis. 

Joye.  Exposition  sf  Daniel.  Eputte  Dedicatory. 

They  lay  their  eggs,  they  sit  upon  them,  they  An/eAlhem,  they  feed 
their  young  one*,  and  they  teach  them  Jo  Hie,  all  which  they  do  with 
so  continual*  and  regular  a method,  as  no  man  can  direct  or  imagine 
a better.  Digby.  Of  Bodies,  ch.  xxxvii 

But  fayling  of  her  end  by  hi*  strange  absence. 

Grew  shameless*  desperate,  open’d  (in  despight 
Ofbeauen,  and  men)  hrr  purpose*:  repented 
The  euik  she  hatch’d,  were  not  effected  : so 
Dispayring,  dyed, 

Shah  spear  r.  Cymhehne,  fol.  395. 

*Ttt  not  thy  happiness  that  breed*  my  smart, 

H is  my  loss,  and  cause  that  made  inc  lose  thee  ; 

Which  hatching  first  this  tempest  in  my  heart, 

Thu*  justly  ragei.  P.  Fletcher.  Eliza. 

— There’s  something  m his  soule  ? 

O're  which  his  melancfaolly  sit*  on  brood, 

And  I do  doubt  the  hatch,  and  the  disclose 
Will  be  some  danger. 

ShaAspearr.  Hamlet,  fol.  266. 

O my  sweet  soul,  I have  brought  thee  golden  bird*  home. 

Bird*  in  abundance  : I have  done  strange  wonders  : 

There’s  more  a hatching  to. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Spanish  Curate,  act  iii. 

The  calrne  time  in  winter  afford*  the  sea-fowlcs,  called  alryones,  a 
tife  cooving,  sitting  and  hatching  of  their  eggs. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  505. 

Pie  same  yetre,  whiles  the  Samnites  warn  of  it  s*lfe  alone,  besides 
the  suddaine  revolt  of  the  Lucanes,  together  with  tbe  Tarentine*  the 
hatchers  thereof,  held  tbe  senators  of  Rome  in  care  and  perplexilie 
ynough.  Id.  Ln ms,  fol.  302. 

Open  your  bee-hives,  for  now  they  hatch. 

Evelyn.  Kalendanum  Hor tense.  April. 

But  so  may  he  live  long,  that  town  to  sway,  , 

Which  hy  hi*  auspice  they  will  nobler  nuke, 

As  he  will  hatch  their  ashes  by  hi*  stay, 

And  not  their  humble  mines  now  forsake. 

Dryden  Annus  MiroMis,  St.  289. 

Behold  * fourth ; a man  ever  in  haste,  a great  hatcher  and  breeder 
of  busine**.  and  excellent  at  the  famous  art  of  whispering. 

Sinft.  Tale  of  a Tub.  A Digression  concerning  Afddness. 

In  the  same  ode,  celebrating  the  power  of  the  muse,  he  give*  her 
prescience,  or,  in  poetical  language,  the  foresight  of  events  hatching 
in  futurity ; hut,  having  once  an  egg  in  hi*  mind,  he  cannot  forbear  to 
show  us,  that  he  knows  what  an  egg  contains. 

Johnson.  Life  of  Coudey. 

Insect*  which  do  not  ait  opon  their  eggs,  deposit*  them  in  those 
particular  situations,  in  which  the  young,  when  hatched,  find  their 
appropriate  food.  Poky.  Saturn!  Theology,  ch.  xviii. 

Hatch,  v.  1 *4  A.  S.  hecca,  pcssulus,  a barre  or  bolt 

Hatch,  n.j  of  a door;  whence  hatch,  as  buttery 
hatch : because  usually  barred  or  bolted.  Belgis,  luck  *' 

So m ner.  The  D.  hccktcn,  apprehendcre,  tenrre ; to  hold 
fast.  The  hatches  of  a ship,  (Minshew,)  so  called, 

“ because  they  fall  to  like  the  hatch  of  a door/’  Hatch 
•a  commonly  applied  to 
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The  fastened  half  or  part  of  the  door,  the  other  purl 
’ being  thrown  open : the  door  (which  shuts  down)  in 
the  deck  of  u ship,  communicating  from  deck  to  deck, 
or  deck  to  hold. 

To  be  under. hatches ; met. -to  be  put  down  low,  under 
cover 

He  pooreth  pww  upon  the  hatches  slider. 

Chaucer.  The  I.egend  of  Cleopalrat,  fot.  200. 

lint  (halt  directly  *aile  and  conic  to  the  port  of  the  ritieof  l/mdon, 
the  place  of  their  right  discharge,  and  that  no  hulke  he  broheo,  hatches 
opened.  &c. 

Hakluyt.  Sfc  Article*  for  the  Agents  in  Rutiio,  8fc.  vol.  i. 

fol.  261. 

If  in  our  youths  we  could  pick  up  some  pretty  •‘late,  tw*re  not 
ami**  to  keep  the  door  hatched. 

Shakspeare.  PcrieJct,  art  if.  sc.  3. 

Does  leapt  the  hatch,  and  all  are  fled. 

Id.  Isar,  fol.  299. 

The  briny  seas,  which  saw  the  ship  infold  thee, 

Would  vault  up  to  the  hatchet  to  behold  thee. 

Drayton  England t Herwcal  Epistle*  IVtiftam  Of  tea  Poole  to 

Queen  Mary. 

At  the  same  lime  there  were  two  armada*-*  set  out  ot  Asia,  the  one 
conducted  by  king  Attains,  consisting  or  fours  and  tweatie  «ai1e  of 
quiiH(ueruu>rs  : the  oilier  were  of  Khodian-t  and  stow!  of  twentie 
covert  ships  with  decks  and  hatches,  commanded  by  Afeeimbmtna  the 
admiral).  Holland.  Dcmt,  fol.  818. 

Yielding  at  length  the  water*  wide  gave  way 
And  fold  her  in  the  bosom  o i the  *ea ; 

Then  o’er  her  head  returning  roll*  the  tide, 

And  covering  waves  the  sinking  hatchet  hide. 

Rote.  Lacun.  Phar taha,  book  iii. 

We  hoysed  out  our  boat,  and  touk  up  some  of  them ; as  alto  a small 
hatch,  or  scuttle  rather,  In-longing  to  some  bark. 

I tamp  ter.  Voyages,  Anna  1638- 

He  ***urc*  us,  how  this  fatherhood  began  in  Adam,  continued  it* 
course,  ami  kept  the  world  in  order  all  the  time  of  the  patriarchs,  till 
the  flood  ; got  out  of  the  ark  with  Noah  and  hi*  *on«,  made  and  sup- 
ported all  the  king*  of  the  earth,  till  the  captivity  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt ; and  then  the  poor  fatherhood  w«  under  hatchet,  tilt  **  God, 
hy  giving  the  Israelites  kings,  re-cMabl ished  the  ancient  and  prime 
right  of  lineal  succession  in  paternal  government,” 

Locke.  Of  Government,  book  i.  cb.  ii. 

If  by  ilie  dairy's  hatch  I chance  to  hie, 

I shall  her  goodly  countenance  e*pv  ; 

For  there  li*r  goodly  countenance  I’ve  M-en, 

Set  off  with  kerchief  starch’d  and  pinner*  clean 

Gay.  V tutor nl  5. v.  56. 


Hatch,  r. 
Hatch,  w. 
Ha'tchino. 


Pr.  hacker,  to  hack,  or  cut. 
To  cut  or  carve,  to  grave. 


— And  such  again* 

As  venerable  Nestor  {hatch'd  in  uluer) 

Should  with  a bond  of  tyre,  strong  a*  the  axletree 
In  w hich  the  heaueusride,  knit  ail  Greek**  care- 
To  his  experienc'd  tongue. 

SAahspearr.  Troy  lot  and  Creuidss,  Col.  82. 
When  thine  own  bloudy  sword,  cryed  oat  against  time. 

Hatch!  in  the  life  of  him  ? yet  I forgave  thee. 

Heassmont  and  Fletcher,  Custom  of  the  Country,  act  v. 

■ " ■ — — Why  should  not  I 

l>oat  on  my  honn  well  trapt,  my  tword  w ell  hatch!  t 

Id.  hondnea,  act  ii. 

To  discern  an  original  print  from  a copy  print  (not  to  speak  of  such 
plate*  as  have  been  retouch'd  and  therefore  of  little  value)  is  a knack 
very  easily  attain’d  ; because  'th  almost  impossible  to  imitate  every 
hatch,  and  to  make  the  stroaks  of  exact  and  equal  dimensions. 

Evelyn.  Sculpt ura,  ch.  v. 

Therefore  hatchings  express'd  by  single  stroke*  a ra  ever  the  most 
gracetul  and  natural : though  of  greater  difficulty  to  execute,  e*pe . 
dally  being  any  wayes oblique  ; because  they  will  require  to  be  nude 
broader  and  fuller  in  the  middle,  then  either  at  their  entrance,  or  exit. 

Id.  lb. 


HATCHEI-  ) Also  written  hrtrhcl  and  hit - " 

A TCHELLISO,  IIaLAELL,  Unix. 

Ha'tchel-teeth.  ) y 

The  Russians  do  spin  and  hache/l  it,  and  tl>r  English  tarre  it  in 
t breed  ami  lay  the  cable. 

Hakluyt.  Voyage*,  SfC.  Vol.  i.  fol.  361.  IHstance*  of  Placet. 

But  whal  shall  bee  doner  with  the  hard  refuse,  the  long  bfin*  of  the 
Ktalkes,  the  short  -hud*  or  shives,  which  are  either  driven  from  the, 
rest  in  the  knocking,  or  parted  in  the  hetckeUsny 1 

Holland.  1‘lnue,  book  aix.  ch.L 
And  yet  the  tame  mu*t  bee  better  hem l>e<i  with  heuheU •teeth  of 
yroo.  (pecttturferreu  hatnit)  untill  it  be  cleansed  from  all  the  gr.i*«* 
barite  and  rind  among.  Id.  lb. 

HATCHET,  \ Fr.  kaduUt;  Gcr  halsche; 

H a^TCHBT- w or K , ) Brunnc  has  the  old  word  hache, 
from  A.  S.  haccan,  io  hark  or  cut  See  to  Hack. 

That  which  (a  tool,  which)  hack*,  cuts,  or  chops. 

)>er  be  sJouh  Colibrul  with  haehe  1 Jaoei*. 

R.  Orunne,  p.  32. 

The  Indian  sayde  «nto  vs,  if  woe  would  *cv  them,  wee  should  giue 
him  tome  hatchets,  and  he  would  bring  v*«l  Unite  eagle*. 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  4-c.  Ssr  Waller  Ra/rgh,  vol.  iii.  fol.  665. 
Moreover,  there  ought  a little  hatchet  to  hang  evermore  fa*t  to  the 
plough  brame  before,  therewith  to  cut  through  roots  within  the  ground, 
that  might  break*  or  stay  the  plough. 

Holland.  P Issue,  book  xvlii.  ch.  xviii. 

AfH  r *upp«r  we  agreed  with  one  of  the  Indians  to  guide  us  a day's 
march  into  the  country,  towards  the  north  vide  ; lie  was  to  have  for  bis 

fiain*  a hatchet,  and  his  bargain  was  to  bring  us  to  a certain  Indian's 
labiialiun,  who  could  speak  Spanish. 

Dampter.  Foyages,  IfC.Amm  1681. 

This  their  digging  or  hatchet-scork  they  belp  out  by  fhe;  whether 
for  the  felling  of  the  tree*,  or  Cor  the  making  the  inside  of  their  canoe 
hollow.  Id,  lb.  Anno  1683. 

Neat  morning  I made  the  natives  another  visit,  accompanied  hy 
Mr.  Forster  and  Mr.  Hodge*,  carrying  with  me  vanou*  articles  which 
I presented  them  with,  and  which  they  received  with  a great  deal 
of  indifference,  except  hatchets  and  spike  nails ; these  they  most 
esteemed.  Cook.  Second  Voyage,  hook  i.  ch.  iv. 

HATCHMENT,  sec  Atciiieveme.vt,  or  Achieve- 
ment of  which  word  hatchment  is  a corruption  ; and  is 
applied  to 

Any  sign,  ensign,  or  monument,  of  achit  cements  per- 
formed ; and  commonly  to  the  coat  of  arms  suspended 
in  the  front  of  a deceased  person’s  house. 

No  trophee.  sword,  not  hatchment,  o'rr  his  bones. 

No  nuble  rite,  nor  formal!  ostentation. 

Cry  to  be  heard,  as  'twere  from  hrauen  to  earth. 

Shahtpeare.  Hnsntet,  foL  275. 

■ Let  there  be  deducted  out  of  our  main  potation 
Five  marks  in  hatchments  to  adorn  this  thigh. 

Crampt  with  this  rest  of  peace,  and  I will  tight 
Thy  battels. 

JUemsmont  and  Fletcher.  The  Scornful  IjiJy,  act  i». 

For  a*  I am  condemn'd,  my  naked  sword 
Stand*  but  a hatchment  by  me  ; ouly  held 
To  show  I was  a souldier. 

Id.  Falenlinian,  a<-t  iv. 
Mere,  in  a heap  of  confus'd  waste,  I found 
Neglected  hatchment t tumbled  on  the  ground. 

Otway,  Windsor  Cattle. 


HATE,  r.  *)  Goth,  hatjan  ; A-  S.  httl-an , 

Hate,  n.  [ hat-ian;  D.  harten ; Gcr.  hasten  ; 

Ha'tefui.,  ‘ Sw.  hata ; which  some  Etymolo- 

Ha'tefuu.Y,  l ffists  derive  from  the  Lat.  od-isse. 

Ha'tepi  j.ness,  f Junius  says,  “from  hat,  (hot,) 

Ha'teless,  I vatidv*,  (whence  I think  hat-ian 

Ha'ter,  formed,)  the  A.  S.  have  taken 

Ha'tred.  J their  heit,  odium,  rancor,  maUtia, 
and  also  hnlhrort,  iracundus,  and  hatheortny *,  »ra- 
cundia,  escandacentia By  the  same  metaphor,  arc 
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HATH,  the  words  incense,  inflame,  &c.  applied  to  the  human 
^ passions.  It  is  applied  as  the  Fr.  hair, 

•*  To  loath,  detest,  abhor,  spight,  malice,  repine  at. 
bear  ill-will  unto.1"  Cotgrave. 

A&d  be  ssold*  kywg  be.  god  nun  ScJ-n  Dun«tnn 
Hatede  mu  the  to  crounV  ht m,  xyf  he  tt  mvxte  vcrgon  (forego.) 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  230. 

Of  toun  of  Wynchctfre  feaute  Kart  hr  at  wille, 

Si^m  Ue  went  to  lamdon,  )m  iil'J  he  full©  ill*. 

R.  Bnatne,  p.  43. 


Hntrrtl  before  wa*,  S.  Bede  bent  I aav, 

Biten  be  king  of  Kent,  k kyng  of  Lyudtay. 

Id.  p.  10. 

Aod  jut  ich  have  hated  hare,  al  my  l if  time. 

Piers  Plouhman.  Piston,  p,  109. 

If  the  world  hatith  gbou,  wite  gr.c  that  it  hadde  me  in  hate  rather* 
than  gbou.  ffictif.  John.  ch.  xv. 

If  the  world  hate  you,  ye  know  that  he  hated  me  before  hr  hated 
you.  Bible,  Anno  ] 3b  I . 

Greet  Babiloyne  i*  maad  the  abitaciouu  of  deuelis,  and  the  hoping 
of  ech  uocleene  spirit,  and  the  keping  of  ech  uncleene  foul  awl 
hateful.  H’lclif.  A po  call  pi.  ch.  Xviil. 


Create  Babylon  ia  become  the  habitation  ofdeuiN,  and  the  bold* 
of  all  fowle  spirrtes,  and  a cage  of  all  vndeaoa  and  hateful  hyrde*. 

Bible,  Anna  1551 


This  bete  draweth  the  herle  of  man  to  God,  and  doth  him  hate  hti 
done.  Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tale,  vol.  ii.  p.  284. 

And  Godde*  peple  had  he  moat  in  hate, 

Una  wold  he  tleen  in  tunnent  and  in  peine, 

Wentng  liut  God  ne  might  his  pride  abate. 

Id.  The  Monies  Tale,  *.  14506. 


To  beo  a murdrour  ia  an  hateful  name. 

Id.  The  Qerket  Tale,  v.  8608. 

It  were  no  token  of  no  brolhcrcd 
But  a sign*  rather  of  hatred 
To  interrupt  my  pwwcwion 
Of  this  little  poore  region. 

Lsdgate.  Tht  Story  of  Thebet,  fol.  380. 
For  he  with  God  hym  selfe  debat eth. 

Where!  that  all  the  heuen  hym  hateth. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am*,  book  v.  fol.  181. 
The  cruell  hate  which  hoyles  within  thy  burning  btest, 

And  seekes  to  shape  a snarpe  reuenge,  on  them  that  loue  the  beet ; 
May  warne  ail  faithfull  frieodea,  in  case  of  ieopardie, 

Howe  they  shall  put  their  harmless  hands,  belweene  tbe  barck  and  tree. 

Gascoigne.  The  Pruite  of  Fort. 
Not  Helen's  benutia  hateful!  unto  thee, 

Nor  blamed  Paris  yet,  but  tbe  gods  wrath 
Reft  you  this  wealth,  and  ouerthiew  your  town. 

Surrey.  Virgil.  .Emeu,  book  ii. 

For  yf  this  were  Irene,  that  they  reporte  of  me,  that  I preache,  and 
«t  furth  circumcision,  what  cause  i*  there  then  whye  vntyl  this  daye 
the  Jewes  »o  malicioualy  and  hatefully  persecute  me. 

(Mall.  Galathtans,  ch.  r. 

Hannibal  being  as  yet  skarse  tnsnne  grower,  was  made  raptaine  of 
Carthage,  not  because  there  was  skarsily  of  men  of  more  yer»  and 
experience,  but  for  the  natural  hatred  that  was  knowm  to  be  rooted 
ia  him,  againste  the  Romanes,  euen  from  hia  scryr  childhode. 

Golding.  Justine,  book  xxix.  foL  119. 
Whom  nvorLatlv  he  hated  evermore, 

Both  for  hi*  worth,  that  all  men  did  adore. 

And  eke  because  hi*  lose  he  wonne  by  right. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  iv.  can.  1. 
But  cruelty  and  hardness*  from  you  chace, 

That  all  your  other  praises  will  deface. 

And  from  you  turne  tiro  love  of  men  to  hate 

Id.  Ii.  book  vi.  can.  8. 

■■  Their  malice  hath  no  end, 

But  I’  end  us  all,  and  to  undo  the  land  ; 

(For  which  the  hateful  French  gladly  attend. 

And  al  this  instant  have  their  sword*  in  hand.) 

Daniel.  History  of  the  Cinl  War,  book  vii, 

VOL.  XXIII. 


But  l' lyases  Hot  only  brideled  and  repressed  his  own  choler  when  HATE. 

he  was  chafed,  but  also  perceiving  by  some  word*  of  Tclemachus  his  

sou,  that  he  was  angry  and  hatefully  henl  against  lewd  persons,  lie  HAl1- 
laboured  to  appease  and  mitigate  hit  mood.  BERK. 

Holland.  Pint  arch,  fol.  34.  y — 

But  Amphialus  perceiving  it,  and  weighing  the  small  hate  fulness  of 
their  ouaTrrl,  with  the  worthiness  of  the  knight,  desired  him  to  lake 
pity  of  himself.  Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  iii. 

Phalautus  of  Corinth,  to  Amphialu*  of  Arcadia,  seotlelh  tbe  greeting 
of  a hateless  enemy.  Id.  Ib. 

The  Jew*  wero  *o  great  haters  of  *wine  upon  pretensions  of  the 
Mosaick  rites,  that  tbry  would  not  so  much  as  name  a swine. 

Taylor.  Sermon  1 . part  iii. 

Fred.  A month  or  two.  it  shall  be  carried  still 

As  if  she  kept  with  you.  and  were  a stranger, 

Rather  a hater  of  the  grace  I offer, 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  A Wife  for  a Monet  h,  act  lv. 

What  shall  the  ashes  of  toy  sensrle***  urne 
Ncesl  to  regard  the  raving  world  above? 

Silh  afterward*  I never  can  returne. 

To  feel  tbe  force  of  hatred  or  of  love. 

Hall.  Satire  1.  book  tv. 

But  I,  who  all  punctilios  hate, 

Though  long  familiar  with  tbe  great, 

Nor  glory  in  my  reputation, 

Am  come  without  an  invitation. 

Swift,  tenet  by  l)r,  J.  Sican  to  the  Dean. 

St-auge  rules  for  constancy  ynur  prints  devise. 

If  love  and  hate  must  vary  with  your  skies. 

From  such  vile  servitude  set  reason  free. 

Landsdoum.  The  BriJish  Enchantress,  act  l.  sc.  2. 

Want  is  a bitter  and  a hateful  good, 

Because  its  virtue*  are  not  understood. 

Dry  dm.  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale. 

There  was  not  the  pains  Liken  to  inform  tbe  people  of  the  hateful- 
nets  of  vice,  and  the  excellency  of  holiness,  or  of  the  wonderful  love 
of  Christ,  by  which  men  mi^lil  be  engaged  to  acknowledge  and  olwy 
bim.  Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  Anno  1542. 

And  therefore,  they  wished  any  man,  who  dul  withdraw,  and  hide 
himself  in  such  a debate  and  controversy,  to  consider,  whether  he 
were  or  not  a hater  nf  his  brelhereo,  against  Christian  and  common 
chanty;  an  hater  of  himself  and  his  posterity,  against  the  law  and 
light  of  nature;  an  hater  of  the  king,  and  hts  kingdoms,  against 
loyalty,  and  common  duly;  a hater  of  God,  against  all  religion,  and 
peace. 

Clarendon.  History  of  the  Rebellion,  book  » ii.  voL  ii.  p.  445. 

Hatred  being  too  active  and  mercurial  a paw.mi  to  lie  still,  never 
takes  upwith  the  bare  theory  of  mivhief,  with  slugguh  thought*  and 
secret  grudge*,  but,  a*  opportunity  serve*,  will  certainly  be  doing ; 
and  till  such  opportunity  falls  in  with  it  (which  frequently  it  doe*  not) 
it  must  needs  afflict,  and  grate,  and  feed  upon  tbe  man  himself,  and 
make  him  as  miserable,  as  bo  wishes  others. 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  v.  p.  371. 

Indeed  the  affection  of  hatred  is  of  to  unpleasant  a nature,  that  the 
being  who  could  hate  every  thing,  would  be  hi*  own  tormenler. 

Coy  an.  On  the  Possums,  vol.  i.  p.  34.  lfatre*l. 

He  can't  a foe,  though  mo*t  malignant,  hate. 

Because  that  hate  would  prove  his  greater  foe. 

Young.  The  C<nnptasnt.  Sight  8. 

His  Court,  tbe  dissoluto  and  hatefull  school 
Of  wantoooess,  where  vice  was  taught  by  rule, 

Swarm'd  with  a scribbling  herd,  as  deep  inlaid 
With  brutal  lust  a*  ever  Circe  made. 

Courper.  Table  Talk. 

The  true  object  of  hatred  ia  alone  some  particular  and  partial  evil, 
which  we  experience  or  dread;  some  incidental  interruption  to  the 
usual  tenour  nf  our  feeling*;  or  tome  pernicious  quality  which  may 
threaten  this  interruption. 

Cog  an.  On  the  Passions,  vol.  L p.  32.  Hatred. 

HAUBERK,  see  H xreroeon,  ante. 

Vo  kyng  Arture  yt  Jueldc.(felt)  and  J*c f a 1 *o  t*  blod 

Vp  i*  haubert  S tt  sselde,  lie  wa*  neV  vor  wrapj*  wod. 

' R.  Gloucester,  p.  185. 
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II  A V 


H A V 


H Al-  For  jo  bon  n»«n  beter  y taft  !o  schouele  and  to  apade, 

BERK.  To  cartestaf  and  to  pinwsuf,  and  a Tucking  to  wade, 

— To  hairier  and  to  nciite,  and  to  marrhanuise  al  so, 

HAVE.  Fan  with  awerd  or  hauberk  eny  baud  to  do. 

— — . ; R.  Gloucester,  p.  99. 

And  more  encense  into  the  fire  he  cast, 

With  other  rites  mo,  and  at  the  last 

The  alalue  of  Mars  began  hi*  hauberkt  ring. 

Chaucer.  The  Knighte*  Tale,  v.  2433 
And  on  the  huuftrrh  slTnohelhc  prince  so  sore, 

That  quite  disparted  alt  the  linked  frame, 

And  pearced  to  I lie  skin  but  bit  no  more. 

Yet  made  him  twice  to  reele,  that  neuermoou'd  afore. 

Speiuer.  Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  8. 

It  hit  the  knight  the  backet*  rich  among. 

Wherewith  bis  precious  girdle  fail’ned  was, 

It  bruiaed  them  and  pierc'd  his  AairAerie  strong, 

Some  little  bloud  dnwne  trickled  on  the  gratae. 

Fairfax.  Godfrey  of  Bullotg me,  book  vii.  St.  103. 
Hauberks  and  helms  are  Itew'd  and  many  a wound 
Out  spins  the  streaming  blood,  and  dies  the  ground. 

Dryden.  Palamon  and  Arcite. 
Ere  the  mddy  suo  be  set, 

Pike*  must  shiver,  jaselias  sing, 

Blade  with  clattering  buckler  meet, 

Hauberk  crash,  and  Helmet  ring. 

Gray.  The  Fatal  Sitters. 

HAVE,  "1  Goth,  haban  ; A.  S.  habban,  htvban; 
Ha'veless,  IGer.  haben  ; D.  hebben  ; Sw.  haftcee ; 
Ha'vrn,  | Fr.  avoir ; It.  avert;  Sp.  haber.  All 
Ha'vino.  ' (say  the  Etymologists)  front  the  Lat. 
habere : Tookc  that  the  Eat.  is  from  the  Gothic. 

Hath  contraction  of  haveth. 

Had  contraction  of  haved. 

Han  contraction  of  haven. 

To  hold  or  keep  ; to  possess  or  obtain  ; to  enjoy  the 
tenure  or  possession  ; to  take  or  receive  it ; to  attain 
or  procure  the  possession  ; to  seek  or  require. 

Have  after  him,  at  him.  with  him  ; are  elliptical  ex- 
pressions, equivalent  to  1 will  have,  or  let  us  hove  or 
keep  after  him ; L e.  follow,  pursue  I will  have,  or 
let  us  have , — a blow,  a hit,  an  aim,  a trial  at  him  or  it 
I will  have,  or  let  us  have,  or  keep  (in  company)  with 
him ; attend  him. 

For  my  god  heo  lowed*  me,  Ac  now  he  habbe b euery  del, 

He  nut  not  jeue  me  of  mrn  own  mid  god  herte  a roeL 

K.  (Slou cater,  p.  36. 

Cole  was  a noble  m«n,  At  grvt  power  hadde  on  hunde, 

Erl  he  was  of  Colchestrc  here  in  hi*  londe. 

Id.  p.  62. 

K notile  of  his  body  gatleaonnes  )re 
Tuo  bi  luo  wife*,  )*  Jrid  in  jolifte. 

Bi  be  first  had  he  Suane,  he  was  eldest  broker. 

R.  Hr  unite,  p.  5b. 

The  conquerour  i*  laid  at  Rame  dede  iu  graue, 
be  Courthosc  befar  said  Normuudie  salle  Amur. 

Id.  p.  85. 

And  here  hit  in  )y  bosom,  abowle  wer  )“  wendet* 

Shal  never  banw  be  abaisshed.  Jmt  hath  pi*  a boule. 

Pier*  Plauhman.  Fitum,  p.  251 . 

He  that  AmtA  eeris  of  heryng  ; here  he. 

IVidif  Matthew,  ch.  ai. 

Hr  y*  balk  eares  to  heare  let  him  heare. 

BMe,  Anna  1551. 

Moy,es  seide  if  any  man  is  deed,  not  haryugr  a sane  r that  his 
brother  wed  his  wyf  and  raise  *rd  to  his  brotiiir. — The  Jirsle  wrddide 
a wyf  and  i*  deed  and  Mb  no  seed.— In  I he  risynge  agen  to  Iff, 
who*  wyf  of  tli*  seven*  schal  schc  be  ? f**r  alle  hodden  hir. 

Widif.  Matthew , ch.  xxii. 

Moses  bade,  yf  a man  dye  hauynge  qo  children,  that  the  brother 
mary  hi*  wyf*,  and  reyse  vp  sedemto  bit  biuthcr. — The  6r-l  maned 


and  deceased  without  U»ae.— Nowe  in  y*  resurrection  whose  wyfe  HAVE. 
*hal  the  be  of  the  aeuen  9 For  al  hod  lire.  _ 

Bible,  Anno  1551.  HAVEN. 

And  whan ne  wijn  failide,  the  modir  of  Jhesus  setde  to  him,  thei  m~'r  ~m~' 
hau  not  wijo.  Wtdif  John,  ch.  ii. 

And  when  the  wyue  Ctylcd  the  mother  of  Je*u*  s»yde  vatu  him  : 

They  Aaue  no  wyno.  Btbie.  Anno  1551. 

And  therfore,  tire,  the  lies*  rede  that  I can, 

Despeirc  you  not,  but  hxveth  in  memoric, 

Paras  enture  ihey  may  be  your  purgaloric. 

Chaucer.  The  Marc  haute*  Tate,  v.  9548. 

Thit  maketh  Bnelie  han  remembrance 
To  don  honor  to  May,  and  for  to  rise. 

kL  The  KmgMet  Tate,  v.  1043- 

Now' sith  ye  Ann  so  holy  and  meek  a wif. 

What  nedelh  you,  Thomas,  to  makeo  strif? 

Id.  The  Sompnuurct  Tate,  V.  7581 . 

And  tnerof  cometh  it,  that  if  thou  «**  a wight  that  would  getten  y4 
her  may  not  getten.  thou  inaiesl  not  doot  that  power  ne  faitetb  him  to 
ha  urn  that  he  would  Id,  Boetu u,  book  it.  fol.  230. 

And  eke  be  set  an  ordmaunce 
Upon  a law*  of  Moyses, 

That  though  a man  he  hauelei, 

Yet  shall  he  not  by  theft  stele. 

Gower.  Ck* f Am.  book  v.  fol.  121. 

And  if  I **  some  An  re  their  most  desired  night, 

Alas ! thinkc  I,  cche  man  hath  wcale,  *are  I.  mod  woful  wight 
Surrey.  The  Faithful  Lover  dec/arelh  hu  Paint* , Sfc. 

■ It  U held 

That  valour  is  the  diieftst  vertue, 

And  most  dignifies  the  hauer. 

SAak*ye<>re.  Corwlanma,  fol.  11. 

But  1 pardon  you  for  that,  for  simply  your  hauing  in  beard,  b a 
vonger  brother's  reuennew. 

It.  At  you  like  it.  foL  197. 

The  gentleman  is  of  no  hauing,  he*  kept  companie  with  the  wilde 
Prince,  and  Pointi. 

Id.  Merry  Wive s of  Wtndtvr,  fol.  49. 

Mar.  Lye  in  a water-bearer's  house ! A gentleman  of  his  having * .' 

Well,  Pie  tell  him  my  mind. 

Ben  Jonton.  Fray  Man  in  hit  Humour,  act  i.  sc,  4 
Hon.  He  waxes  desperate  with  imagination. 

Mar.  Let's  follow  j ’tin  not  fit  thus  to  obey  him. 

How.  Hone  after,  to  what  iwae  will  this  come. 

Shah* pare.  Hamlet,  fol.  157. 

And  he  that  will  caper  with  mce  for  a thousand  market,  let  him 
lend  me  the  money,  and  Aaue  at  him. 

Id.  Henry  IF.  Second  Part , fol.  77. 

What,  shall  w*  toward  tho  tower > the  day  is  spent. 

Hast.  Come,  come,  Aaue  with  you. 

Id.  Richard  III.  fol.  188. 

We  are  in  thus  holding,  or  thus  spending  truly  w&uMeeat,  not  only 
covetous,  hut  wrongful!,  or  haven  of  more  than  o nr  own,  against  the 
will  of  the  right  owner*.  Barr'.* r.  Sermon  31-  wL  i- 


HAVEN, 

HA'vrNET, 

Ha'vexit, 

Ha'ven.less, 

Ha'ven-mouth, 

IIa'ven-town. 

sc.  ships : a port,  a 

Byuore  Lauunasvc  J*i-  tuelfte  day  al  an  hau r nr  Jyr  by  Sou)* 
Myd  bp  oat  he  aryuedo,  )al  meelupe)  PlerleMaett)e. 

R.  Gkmcetter.  p.  423. 


) D.  haven;  Ger.  ha  fen ; Fr. 
| harre ; A.  S.  hafen ; from  hob* 
{ ban  ; to  have  or  hold,  to  cuntuin : 
f (jttnd  (says  Junius)  ins^entem  na- 
| vium  numrntm  capiat  ac  teneat. 
j 'Hint  which  holds  or  contains ; 
harbour. 


)ei  faded  of  )*r  prat,  to  hanen  gan  )ei  hie, 

& hired  Jam  a setup. 

R.  Brunne , p.  304. 

Where  1 sought  batten,  there  found  I hap, 

From  danger  unto  death. 

Vnccrtmnr  Ardour*.  The  Irmrr  ditceiued  by  hi I L*uf,  6ft. 
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Where  U there  farm  found,  or  harbour,  like  that  road. 

Ini'  which  toine  goodly  flood  his  burthen  doth  unload  ? 

Drayton.  Poty-edbi/m,  song  15. 
Rest,  royal  dust  I and  thank  the  storms  Out  drove, 

Against  its  will,  you  to  your  farm  above. 

Brvme.  Epistle  on  the  Death  of  King  Char  let 

These  eirls  and  dukes  appointed  their  special  officers  at  receiver, 
havener,  anil  customer.  Carets,.  Survey  0/  Cornwall. 

Prom  Langunda  to  F»*chard  at  the  Gwerae  mouth  foure  miles,  and 
here  it  a portlet  or  fuwmrt  also  for  ships. 

Htdsnthed.  Description  of  Brit '.tine,  ch.  xiv. 

On  the  left  hand  the  fatmdru*  and  harbonrleue  coasts  of  Italic, 
and  on  the  right,  the  Illyrians,  Libarman*,  and  Istrians  fierce  nations, 
and  for  the  most  part,  reputed  infamous,  for  roving  and  robbing  by  the 
sea-side,  put  him  in  exceeding  fcare. 

Holland.  Lioistt,  fol.  352. 

As  for  mee,  my  intent  and  purpose  was,  to  goe  against  Ephesus 
with  lb*  whole  armada,  and  thither  to  bring  with  me  the  vessels  of 
burden  charged  with  beavio  ha  I lace  of  graveil  and  sand,  and  to  sinke 
them  in  the  verte  Aaum-nt  .uM,  for  to  choke  it  up. 

Id.  Ib.  fol.  953. 

Having  now  found  a faerw-rniea,  the  soldiers  were  desirous  to  take 
shipping,  and  change  their  tedious  land-journeys  into  an  easy  naviga- 
tion. Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  book  las.  ch.  x.  MC.  13. 

And  now  the  surrender  of  Dorchester  (the  magaaiue  from  whence 
the  other  places  were  supplied  with  principles  of  rebellion)  infused 
the  same  spirit  into  Weymouth,  a very  convenient  harbour  and  fai-m. 

Clarendon.  History  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  ii.  p.  335. 

~ 111  ■ ■ — Bear  up,  my  friend, 

Serenely,  and  break  through  the  stormy  brine 
With  steady  prow  ; know  we  shall  once  arrive 
At  the  fair  farm  of  eternal  blits. 

To  which  we  ever  steer. 

Wath.  True  Courage. 

HAVERFORDWEST,  a Borough  and  Market 
Town  in  the  County  of  Pembroke,  and  from  its  extent 
and  population  the  chief  town  of  Ihul  County.  It 
stands  on  a very  steep  declivity,  and  the  streets  bcinp 
very  narrow  and  crooked,  are  ’difficult  of  passage.  By 
27  Henry  VIII.  it  was  constituted  a County  of  itself, 
and  entitled  to  return  one  Member  to  Parliament.  The 
River  Cleddau  is  navigable  as  high  as  the  bridge  of  this 
town,  but  it  has  little  either  of  commerce  or  manufac- 
ture. There  are  three  Churches  within  its  precincts,  St. 
Mary's  St.  Thomas’s,  and  St.  Martin’s,  and  near  the 
banks  ol  the  river  stand  the  remains  of  a Priory  of  Black 
Canons,  once  of  great  extent,  and  comprising  a large 
and  handsome  church.  The  Castle,  on  a commanding 
eminence  above  the  river,  once  occupied  a large  space. 
The  keep,  which  still  remains  entire,  is  now  converted 
into  the  County  Gaol.  Population,  in  1S21,  4065. 
Distant  10  miles  North  from  Pembroke,  from  Mil- 
ford, and  251  West  from  London. 

HAVERSACK,  Fr.  havresac,  a bag  of  strong  coarse 
linen,  used  mostly  to  carry  provisions  on  a march. 


HAVEN. 
HAH  GUT. 


A long  sword  lay  by  him  oo  the  grass,  with  an  harresaek,  of  which 
he  had  unloaded  hi*  shoulders;  and  though  he  wa*  poorly  clothed,  he 
discovered  a good  shape  and  mien. 

Smollett.  Gil  Bias,  book  iL  cb.  8. 


H AUGHT, 
Ha'uohty, 
IlA'urJHTILY, 
IIa'uohtikkss, 
HA'UGHTY-MINDrD.  J 


Written  anciently  hautcin 
and  fuiutain.  Fr.  haul  tain, 
hautain ; It.  alliero ; Sp.  al- 
tivo ; from  Fr.  hault,  haul; 
It.  and  Sp.  alto:  and  these 


from  the  Lit.  altu*,  high. 

High  ; lofty  ; high-minded,  proud,  disdainful. 


Vor  he  was  sotodel  hayt.  u by*  herte  wa*  heat. 

He  wrnda  hjm  vor^  an  hontey  to  ujwe  forest. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  418. 

x 2 


be  fader  hem  louede  alle  yiiog,  ac  the  jingmt  meat : 

For  beo  WO*  beat  and  fairest,  x to  huutmeste  drew  le-t. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  29. 

}e  erfe’s  aonnn  wer  hautry n,  did  many  folie  dedc. 

R.  Brunne , p.  219. 

Lordings,  quod  be,  in  chirchc  whan  I preche, 

I peine  me  to  have  an  hautein  spec  he, 

And  ring  it  out,  a*  round  at  goth  a bell. 

For  I can  all  by  rote  that  I tell. 

Chancer  The  Pardteneres  Tale,  v.  12264. 
For  they  are  cruel  and  hautain. 

Id.  The  Romani  of  the  Rose,  fob  144. 
The  spiritc  of  the  deuil.  and  the  worlde  maketh  and  louelh  *uch 
myndcs  aa  are  haute,  puffed  vp  with  pryde,  aisl  niche  as  are  fierce ; 
but  that  heauenly  spyrite  loueth  those  which  are  lowtye,  meke,  and 
Feasible.  Udell.  Mark,  ch. i. 

tn  her  estate  there  sate  the  noble  queue 
Of  Fame,  perceyuyng  howe  that  1 wa*  cum 
She  wondrrd  me  thought  at  my  laurel!  graves 
She  loked  haute/y. 

Skelton.  The  Ooirar  of  Ijmretl, 

If  voiding  fear*,  or  eancred  vilUnic, 

In  Ccsar’l  hough  he  heart  had  lane  the  charge  j 
The  walles  of  Rome  had  not  hen  reside  *o  hye, 

Nor  yet  the  mightye  empire  left  *o  large.  * 

(iaicvig -nr.  Memories. 

The  which  were  ao  planted  in  his  perron,  that  in  hauiineue  of 
courage,  in  knowledge  of  philosophy,  and  in  Mrength  of  body,  he  farre 
excelled  all  them  by  whom  the  East  wa*  conquered. 

Golding.  Justine,  book  xt,  fol.  77. 

■"  - -■  His  courage  haught 

Desir'd  of  forraine  foe  men  to  be  knowne. 

And  farre  abroad  for  strange  adventures  sought. 

Spenser,  Fame  Queenr,  book  i.  can.  C. 

Nomth.  My  lord. 

Rich.  No  lord  of  thine,  thou  haught  insulting  man  ; 

No,  nor  no  man'*  lord. 

Shnkspeare.  Richard  //.  fol.  40. 

Attend  me  lords,-_the  proud  insulting  queene, 

With  t.'lidord,  and  the  haught  Northumberland, 

And  of  their  feather,  many  moe  proud  birds, 

Haur  wrought  the  easie-nselting  king,  like  wax. 

Id.  Henry  Vi,  First  Part,  fol.  153. 
Thou  drov’sl  out  nations,  proud  tad  haul, 

To  plant  thi*  lovely  vine. 

Milton.  Psalm  I xxx.  *.  35. 
Who  thereat  wondrous  wroth,  the  sleeping  «p*rke 
Of  na!iqe  vertue  gan  eftsoone*  revive. 

And  at  hi*  hough  fie  helmet  making  mark. 

So  hugely  strooke,  that  it  the  Steele  did  riue. 

And  cleft  his  head. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  hook  i.  can.  2. 
But  booties*©  on  a ra title*  god 
I see  my  prayers  «peat, 

As  haught ely  doest  ihou  reueoge 
A*  humbly  I repent. 

IV timer.  Album's  England,  book  iii,  ch.  xvi, 

The  pride  and  peevish  haughtiness  of  some  factious  people  that 
contemn  their  bishops  is  the  cause  of  all  hererie  and  schism. 

Taylor.  Polemical  Discourses,  fol.  149. 

But  herein  appeared  hi*  true  hautmesse  ( subhmtlas)  of  mind  indeed, 
and  that  unmstchable  spirit  of  hi*,  that  when  upon  the  battell  at  Phar- 
salia,  a*  wel  the  cofers  and  caskets  with  letter*  and  other  writings  of 
Fompey,  a*  alto  those  of  Scipio  before  Thapsu*,  came  into  bis  hands, 
he  was  most  true  unto  them,  and  burnt  al,  without  Trading  one  script 
or  scroll.  Holland.  Phme,  book  vh,  ch.  xxv. 

Had  he  [Daniel!  been  sharp  and  peremptory,  Rrlthanar,  a prince 
of  that  haughty  and  arrogant  spirit,  would  never  have  sent  him  out  of 
bis  presence  clothed  with  scarlet,  and  with  a gold  chain  about  bis  nrck. 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  vii.  p.  148. 

Shall  she,  that  eery  Parthia.  see  thee  now, 

A poor,  dejected,  humble  supplisnt  how  * 

Then  hassghtsly  with  Rome  her  groator-.*  male. 

And  scorn  thy  Country,  for  thy  gravdlM  fate  ? 

Rowe.  Lucan,  book  rill. 


haught. 
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H AUGHT.  Prosperity  do**  not  only  shut  the  earth  against  cnu«*el.  by  reason 

of  the  tiultit^*.  that  it  leaves  upon  the  ; hut  a)*o  upon  the  ac- 
HAl'L  count  of  that  arrogance  and  untutor'd  haughtiness  that  it  brings  upon 
^ ^ m the  mind.  South.  Sermons,  vol.  i*.  p.  90. 

Thin  won  my  love,  a love  for  ever  true, 

Nor  mil  the  haughty -mind'd  I’clias  rue 
His  flagrant  crimes,  till  you  pmpilMHis  deign 
To  speed  ray  Jason  to  Iks  Greece  again. 

Fawkes.  Argtmautics  of  Apollonius  fthodius,  book  iii. 

[Leontius]  sent  word  to  the  Empress  Eoaebia,  who  is  said  to  be 
haughty,  that  he  would  not  comply  with  her  request,  and  pay  Iter  a 
visit,  antes*  the  would  promise  to  bow  down  before  him  and  receive 
Ins  Messing,  and  then  to  stand  up,  whilst  he  sat.  till  he  should  give 
her  leave  to  sit  down  ; which  put  the  lady  into  a violent  rage. 

Jvrlin  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  Hutory,  vol.  i.  p,  296. 

Those  high  and  haughty  sentiments,  which  ate  (he  great  support  of 
independence,  were  lobe  let  down  gradually. 

Burke.  On  ihe  Present  Discontents 

Vice  has  many  advocates  on  her  side  w ithin  our  own  bosoms,  and 
when  »be  finds  wit  and  ridicule  called  in  as  her  auxiliaries,  she  no 
longer  hides  her  head  in  shame,  hut  walks  in  the  broad  sunshine, 
a i,d  haughtily  triumphs  over  the  modesty  of  virtue. 

AW.  Winter  Evenings,  even,  hv 

As  many  more  cau  discover  that  a man  U richer  than  that  he  i* 
wiser  than  themurhes,  superiority  of  understanding  is  not  so  readily 
acknowledged  as  that  of  fortune  , nor  is  that  haughtiness,  whi«  li  toe 
oaiciowiMt  of  great  abilities  incites,  borne  with  the  same  submis- 
sion as  the  tyranny  of  affluence. 

Johnson.  The  lafe  of  Savage. 

I had  a sword— and  have  a breast 
That  should  hare  won  as  haught  a crest 
A«  ever  waved  along  the  line 
Of  all  these  sovereign  sires  of  thine. 

Lard  Byron.  Parsstna. 

HAVIOU R,  1. 1.  behaviour,  (q.  o.)  manner  of  harin#. 
holding,  or  keeping;  conduct;  consequentially,  (food 
conduct,  good  manner*. 

Some  other  per«oncs,  whiehe  were  of  small  hautmre, 

Shold  be  fyned  by  discreccion  of  the  Kynges  counsayle. 

Fubyan,  Anna  1267. 
Tell  me,  have  ye  scene  her  togelike  face, 

Like  Ptwehe  fayre  y 

Her  heavenly  A»trro»r.  her  prio  :ely  grace. 

Can  you  well  compare  * 

Spenser.  The  Shepherd" » Calendar  April. 
One  Stafford  of  a noble  house, 

A eourtiour  of  good  honor, 

A friend,  and  fn*t  to  VanHeuil, 

And  in  the  prince  hi*  fauor. 

I farrier.  Albion's  England,  book  XI.  ch  Isiv. 

Their  artificers  wrought  tlieir  occupation*  in  their  shops,  the  men 
of  hm'Nir  and  honest  citizens  walked  in  the  market  place  in  their 
long  gown*,  and  the  officers  and  governors  of  (he  city  went  up  and 
down  to  every  bouse 

Sir  Than  ns  forth.  Plutarch,  fol-  129.  Caunltus. 

For  to  that  seminary  of  fashion  vain 

The  ricn  and  noble  from  all  parts  repair. 

Where  grown  enamour'd  to  the  gaudy  train, 

A courteous  havwur  grot  a:id  debonair. 

Tliey  cast  to  imitate  such  semblaunce  fair. 

Wfd,  On  the  Abuse  c if  Travelling . 
See,  while  hit  friend  entreats  and  urges  atill, 

See  how,  with  side  bag  glaunce  and  honour  shy, 

He  steels  the  look  to  lead  his  lemmia's  will 
Watchfull  the  dawn  of  an  assent  to  spy. 

Mickle.  Sir  Martyn,  can.  1. 

HAUL,  u t.  to  hale  (q.  v.)  or  pull. 

Haul  appears  to  have  been  used  as  a noun  in  some 
editions  of  Thomson.  Autumn,  v.  547. 

Then  we  halted  into  the  shuare,  within  two  English  miles  of  Don 
John's  towue.  and  there  ankered  in  aeuen  fa  dome  water. 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  SfC.  vol,  li.  part  ii.  foL  32.  William  Tviers'm. 


The  quick  dice,  H At  l. 

In  thunder  leaping  from  the  box,  awake  — 

The  sounding  gammon  ; while  r^mp- loving  mia*  HAl’NT. 

Is  hauT d about,  in  gallantry  robust.  ' 

Thomson  Autumn,  v.  529. 

I immediately  hauled  up  for  it,  and  found  it  to  be  aa  island  of  an 
oval  form,  with  a lagooo  in  the  middle,  which  occupied  much  the 
larger  part  of  it.  Cook.  First  Voyage,  book  i,  ch.  vii. 

HAUKCE.  See  Hxnce,  and  Enhance. 

Udall  seems  to  apply  this  word  ttj  the  raised  or  up- 
right post  of  the  door. 

lie  ordeyned  the  annua!  v*e  or  ceremonie  to  eate  the  PaachaJI 
I jm lx?.  with  whose  blonde  they  sprynkeled  the  thradiulde  and  Aa**r*r 
of  the  dore.  Vdatl.  Hrbruet,  cb.  ai. 

HAUNCH,  Fr.  hanrhe ; It  and  8p.  anra ; D- 
hanclee.  Junius  says,  from  the  Or.  which  signi- 

fies any  flexure  or  bend  of  the  limits;  and  Menage* 
dyinj  for  a^nu'v.  Tooke,  that  it  is  the  post  participle 
of  hangman.  to  hang;  menmii!?*  simply,  hanged,  and 
applied  to 

That  part  by  which  the  lower  limbs  ore  hanked  or 
hanged  upon  the  body  or  trunk.  Used,  as  in  Shak- 
s pea  re,  meL 

1 Wood.  That'.*  a firker  I’faith  boy:  there's  a wench  will  ride 
he*  banners  as  bard  after  a kennel  of  hound*,  as  a hunting-saddle. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Phslaster,  act  iv. 

Brother,  why  arc  women’s  tumefies  only  limited,  confin'd,  hoop  d 
in,  as  it  were  with  these  same  scurvy  vardingalw 

Id.  The  Martin!  Maid,  act  ii. 


Each  man  I met  halh  filled  up  his  panch. 

With  mv  red-decre,  oncly  I was  no  ghe*t, 

Nor  ever  Maua  did  ta*t  of  side  or  haumh. 

Sir  J.  Harrington.  Epigram  Si.  bwik  ii. 

Ring.  O Weslmerland,  thou  art  a summer  bird. 

Which  euer  in  the  haunch  of  Winter  sings 
The  lifting  vp  of  day. 

Shakspeare.  Henry  IV.  Second  Pari,  fol.  93. 

I fret  to  death  when  I hear  him  6nd  fault  with  a dish  that  is  not 
il reeved  to  his  liking,  and  instructing  bis  friends  that  dine  with  him  in 
tike  beat  pickle  for  a walnut,  or  sawce  (nr  an  haunch  of  venison. 

Spectator,  No.  483. 

The  Amove*™  of  the  goat  are  frequently  salted  and  dried,  and  supply 
all  the  vises  of  bacon  ; this  by  the  natives  is  called  coch  yr  wden,  or 
hung  venison.  Pennant.  British  Zoology.  Goat. 


HAUNT,  r.  ^ Fr.  banter . Junius,  from  the  Eng- 
Haunt,  n.  flish  verb,  to  hunt.  Skinner  from  the 
Ha'l'.ntek,  J A.  S.  hent-an  ; to  pursue,  to  hunt. 
Ha'untino.  / To  pursue,  to  follow  after,  to  keep 
in  the  steps  of  or  in  company  with,  to  keep  iu  or 
frequent  the  same  place  ; by  habit  or  custom  ; and 
thus  to  habituate,  to  accustom,  to  practise. 

Haunt , n.  (in  Chaucer,)  practice,  practical  skill. 

Errid  mvdyuyng.  haunted  Maumetnr. 

H.  Brunnt,  p.  320. 

■ 1 1 — Louie*  fat  lecherije  haunt  m. 

Piers  Plouhman.  Vision,  p,  40. 
And  bay  badde  non  ofeer  haunt. 

Id.  Ih  p.  267. 

We  haunt  cm  no  Lauemet- 

ItL  Crede,  p.  S. 

Hastate  thirilf  (excrcc)  to  pitec. 

IVlthf  1 fjriM.  ch.  Iv. 


Fur  wtbly.  a ptentis,  a revetonr, 

That  hariteth  dis,  riot  and  paramour. 

His  maister  ahal  it  in  his  shoppe  abi«, 

Al  have  he  no  pari  of  the  rainatrmkic. 

Chaucer.  The  Cokes  Title,  x.  4390. 
In  Ramin?*  whilom  was  a compagnie 
Of  yonge  folk,  that  haunt  r Jen  'otic. 

As  hasard,  riot,  stewe*.  ami  uvetnrs. 

Id.  The  Pardmserts  Tate.  x.  12398 
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Of  cloth  making  she  had^lc  swicbe  an  haunt, 

She  passed  hern  of  Ipres,  and  of  Gaunt. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  V.  449. 
Tell  in  what  place  it  thine  haunting. 

Id.  The  Romani  of  the  R*j*t,  fol.  144. 

Fuure  famous  waves  there  l>e  spoken  of  io  those  fruitfull  and  weal- 
thie  island*,  vthiche  we  do  vsually  call  Moluccas,  continually 
haunted  for  gaine,  and  daily  trauell’d  for  riches  therein  (trowing. 

Hakluyt.  Fayages,  Sfc.  vol.  Hi.  fol  24.  North-  Weil  Taitage. 

Foe  euery  daie  laied  they  him  forth  for  their  own*  aduantage  at 
the  Temple  gate,  which  the  vulgare  people  call  Beaulifull  (for  that 
was  moat  haunted)  to  the  entent  that  lie  shuulde  tliere  aske,  as  in  a 
place  moat  frequented,  mennea  alines,  whiche  weale  into  the  Temple. 

Vdall.  Actes,  ch.  ill. 

I do  not  mtcnc,  by  all  thi*  my  taulkr,  that  yong  gentlemen  should 
alwaiea  be  poring  on  a booke,  and  by  using  good  studies,  should 
lease  honest  pleasure,  and  haunt  no  good  pastime:  I meane  nothing 
levae.  Ascham.  Work*,  p.  23S,  The  Sc  Jude  Matter . 

Me  Utopie  cleped  antiquity, 

Void  of  haunt  am!  harbour 
Now  am  I like  Plata's  city, 

Whose  fame  llirth  the  world  through. 

More.  Utopia,  by  Robinson.  Specimen  of  the  Ijmguesge. 

Whether  he  be  a gamester,  an  alehouse  haunter,  or  a companion 
among  ruffians.  If  if* nt.  Arte  of  Rhe  tongue,  p.  93. 

And  thou  Camill  knAwest  well,  not  beyng  content  with  thin  own« 
nacion,  but  by  reason  of  the  greatte  hauntyng  that  thou  hadst  with 
straungers,  thou  canst  speaie  all  mvner  of  languages. 

Golden  Baht,  Sig.  LJ.  riiL 
Who  thenceforth  fared  as  the  knight 
That  did  for  her  distraught. 

Stil  haunted  of  the  ghost,  and  haunt* 

The  place  where  the)  had  faughl : 

Vntil  of  her  despairing  tile 
Her  setfe  the  period  wraughL 

Warner.  Album's  England,  bonk  vii,  eh.  XX It  i. 

Chaste  maid*,  which  haunt  fair  Aganippe's  well. 

And  you,  in  Tenipc’s  sacred  shade  v ho  dwell. 

Let  fall  your  harp.,  cease  tunes  of  joy  to  sine. 

Drummond.  Tew*  on  the  Death  of  Method**. 

W«  have  argument  enough  at  this  day  to  conclude  the  ancient 
Grecians  an  ingenious  people;  of  whom  the  vulgar  son,  such  as 
were  AaMNlrr*  of  theaters,  took  pleasure  in  the  conceits  of  Aristo- 
phanes. Wo Han.  On  Education. 

It  [true  happiness]  loves  shade  and  solitude,  and  naturally  haunts 
groves  and  fountains,  fields  and  meadows  ; in  short,  it  fecLs  every 
thing  it  wants  within  itself.  Spectator,  No.  IS. 

Me,  to  thy  peaceful  haunt*,  inglorious  bring, 

Where  secret  thy  celeslial  sisters  sing, 

Fast  by  their  sacred  hill,  and  sweet  Castilian  spring. 

Rowe.  To  the  Earl  of  Godalphin. 

O goddess,  haunter  of  the  woodland  green. 

To  whom  both  heaven,  and  earth,  and  seas  are  seen. 

Dr  yd  cn.  Palamon  and  Arctte. 
Know,  mighty  prince,  those  venerable  woods. 

Of  old,  were  haunted  by  the  Silvan  gods, 

And  savage  tribes,  a rugged  race  who  took 
Their  birth  primeval  from  the  stubborn  oak. 

Pitt.  Firgd.  JEneid,  booh  tiii. 

The  malignant  passions  of  pride,  envy,  and  revenge  estrange  man 
from  man,  and  comert  the  haunt*  of  human  creatures  into  dens  of 
foxes  and  wolves. 

Khar.  Christian  Philosophy,  sec.  46.  Of  a Good  Heart. 

HA'VOCK,  9.\  Skinner  and  Junius,  from  “that 
Ha'vock.  J cruel  and  rapacious  bird,**  the  Hawk, 
(q.  r.)  in  A.  S.  called  hafoc . The  words  may  have  a 
common  origin. 

To  destroy,  to  desolate,  to  waste  or  lay  waste. 

When  to  muche  Jumtxhe  hath  them  cloyde, 

Then  gyn  they  acre  to  longe 
For  rapes  and  helicampane  roote, 

Ana  do  the  beggars  wrong. 

Deant.  Horace  Satyre  2.  book  ii 


HAUNT. 
HAVOC  K. 


For  there  can  so  Concorde  iter  qinetnos  poaaibly  be,  where  ail  i*  HAVOC  K. 

fum/che  without  ordre.  Udall.  Ephesian*,  ch.  vi.  

The  waaiall  (Scot)  HAUT- 

Comea  sneaking,  and  so  sticks  her  princely  egges,  BOY. 

Playing  the  mouse  in  absence  of  the  cat, 

To  tame  and  hauocht  more  than  she  can  eate. 

Shahtpeare.  Henry  V,  fol.  71. 

See  with  what  heat  these  dogs  of  hell  advance 
To  waste  and  havoc  yonder  world,  which  I 
So  fair  and  good  created. 

MiUon.  Paradise  Last,  book  X.  1.617. 

Then  to  the  rest  his  wratbfull  band  lie  bends ; 

Of  whom  he  makes  such  havjchr  and  such  hew. 

That  swarmes  of  damned  soulc*  to  hell  he  sends. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queenc,  book  vi.  can  8. 

Su  doth  he  intende  by  colour  of  the  same  to  subdue  the  law  a to 
his  will,  and  to  gcue  skope  to  alt  raskall  and  forlorn*  ptrsoa«  to 
make  generall  hauotk  and  spoyle  of  your  goodc*. 

Grafton.  Queen  Mary.  The  First  Yere. 

From  realms  of  light,  th’ immortal  pow'rs  inclin'd 
Their  eyes  and  mouin  the  havoc  of  mankind  ! 

Put.  Fiigit.  JEneid,  book  x 

If  their  first  charge  could  bo  supported,  they  [eleph&trisl  were 
easily  driven  back  upon  their  confederates;  they  then  broke  through 
the  troops  behind  them,  and  made  no  le*s  havin' k in  the  precipitation 
of  their  retreat,  than  in  the  fury  of  their  onset. 

Johnson.  The  Rambler,  No.  21. 

HAUSRUCKKREIS,  or  Haubruckviertei*,  a cir- 
cle of  Austria  in  the  Province  above  the  Ena,  ttnd  in 
its  present  compass  the  smallest  of  the  Austrian  Circles, 
forms  a triangle,  having  the  Danube  for  its  boundary 
on  the  North,  the  Traun  on  the  East  anti  South,  and 
the  circle  of  Innvierte!  on  the  West.  It  has  a super- 
ficial extent  of  about  360  square  miles,  with  76,000 
inhabitants.  The  land  is  diversified  throughout,  hills 
and  low  mountains  alternating  with  narrow  plains  and 
fertile  valleys ; and  is  well  watered,  although  the 
Danube  and  Traun,  which  constitute  its  limits,  arc  the 
only  navigable  rivers  it  can  boast  of.  The  people  are 
wholly  agricultural,  and  no  manufactures  are  known 
among  them,  but  such  as  are  indispensable  to  rural 
economy.  The  chief  town  is  Weis,  on  the  Traun,  with 
about  3700  inhabitants. 

HAUTBOY,  Ft.  haullbois ; an  hoboii,  or  hoboy , 

Cotgrave.  Skinner,  hoboit t,  a musical  instrument,  from 
the  Fr.  hattliboi*,  q.  d.  ligria  alia . cel  allum , sonantia  ; 
and  Salmasius  is  to  the  same  effect.  Sec  in  Menage. 

The  nutiiml  treble  (in  music)  to  the  bassoon,  as  their 
names  imply,  haul  boi *,  high  wood,  baa  son,  low 
sound.  The  compass  of  the  HautboU  is  from  C natural 
(one  tone  lower  than  the  German  flute)  to  D in  alt. 

Tbe  hau’boy  [fiAto],  not  ax  now  with  lalten  bound, 

And  riva',1  with  the  trumpet  for  his  sound. 

But  *oft,  and  simple,  nl  few  hole*  breath’d  lime 
And  tune  too,  filled  to  tbe  choru*  rime. 

Jonson.  Horace.  The  Art  of  Poetne. 

1*  the  Ovation  Triumph,  tbe  party  to  whom  it  ii  granted  doth 
mntrh  on  foot  with  n pair  of  tlipperi  on  his  feet,  having  flute*  and 
hoicbenres  playing  before  him,  and  wearing  a garland  of  fir- tree  upon 
his  bead. 

.Sir  Thomas  North.  Plutarch,  fol.  263.  Marcella*. 


For  the  Parllitant  do  not  encourage  tbeir  men  to  fight  with  the 
irmml  of  a horn,  neither  with  trumpets  nor  hmrhow**,  but  with  great 
kettle-dnima  hollow  within,  and  alx.ut  them  they  hang  little  bell*  ami 
copper  rings  *'th  them  they  all  make  a noise  every  when* 
together.  Id.  Jb.  fol.  477.  L'nunu. 

Besides  those  ornaments,  that  are  kept  in  the  < hurrhes  ; -pipes, 
hautboy i,  drums  Yuan,  and  perrukex,  for  their  recreation  at  solemn 
times.  Dam  pier.  Foyages,  Anne  1676. 

A boxen  hautboy,  loud  and  sweet  ol  lOtind, 

All  varnish'd,  and  with  braren  nnglets  found, 

I to  the  victor  give.  „ . _ 

Philips.  Pastoral  6. 
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HAUT-GOU’a,  a word,  aays  Skinner,  lately  be- 
stowed upon  us,  from  the  Fr.  un  haul  fovW,  sapor 
alius,  i.  c.  vehemens ; a high  or  strong  taste  or  savour, 
, accom [Minted  by  an  odour  ascending  from  the  palate  to 
the  nose. 

Sure  I am,  our  palate-peoplr  are  much  pleased  therewith  [jar- 
lick],  u irivinjc  a delicious  Htmlt-guii  to  most  meats  they  eat,  u 
tasted  and  smelt  in  their  sauce,  though  not  arcn  therein. 

Fuller.  H'orikiet.  Cornwall. 

We  cannot  tell,  indeed,  whether  they  were  so  treated  and  arronuno- 
dited  foe  the  most  luxurious  of  the  C Martin  tables,  when  that 
monarchy  was  in  iU  highest  strain  of  Epicurism,  and  ingrow’d  this 
haul -y "lit  for  their  second  course. 

F.re/gn.  Ace!  aria.  Appendix. 
The  French  by  soup*  aod  Kant -gout*  glory  raise, 

Aod  their  desires  ail  terminate  in  praise. 

King.  Art  of  Cookery. 

HAW,  1 A.  S.  hagan.  The  fruit  or  berry  of 

Haw-tuorn.  } the  haw-thorn  tree.  (A.S.  hetg-lhorn,) 
so  called,  says  Somner,  from  its  usually  growing  in 
hedges,  or  its  use  in  the  making  of  hedge*.  From 
the  A.  S.  heg-tan,  sepire,  to  hedge,  or  enclose  with  a 
hedge. 

A hate  is  also  a plare  hedged  round,  or  enclosed. 
(So  also  a hay,  </.  e.)  and  is  applied  by  Chaucer  to  a 
farm-yard,  a church-yard. 

But  all  for  nought,  I set  tr  not  an  Aoier 
Of  his  proverbes,  ne  of  his  old*  use, 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bet het  Prologue,  ■*.  6241 
Aod  eki  ther  wat  a polkit  io  his  haw. 

That  as  he  seyd.  hi*  capoo*  had  yslawe. 

id  The  Pardoner  ft  TaJe,  r.  1 2? 89. 

Spiritual  theft  is  sacrilege,  that  is  to  say,  hurting  of  holy  things-* 
or  of  thing**  sacred  to  Crist,  in  two  miners;  by  r**on  of  the  holy 
place  ; as  chirches  or  ebirehr*  Anver. 

id.  The  /Vrjoan  Tele,  sol.  ii.  p.  356. 

By  avenlure  hit  wav  he  gan  to  hold. 

To  maken  him  a gerlood  of  the  graves, 

Were  it  of  woodbind  or  of  haathom  lam. 

Id.  The  Knight c$  Tale , v.  1510. 

In  soroer  he  lyveth  hy  hawyi. 

Tbit  on  kanthom*  growth  by  achawys. 

Sir  Orpkeo,  I.  24 1 - In  Rita in,  sol.  ii . p.  2S8. 

And  in  the  drye  I set  fyrre  trees,  elate*,  and  hawthornn  together. 

Bible,  Anno  1561.  Aonjf,  ch.  xli. 

I sely  haw.  who«*  hope  is  past, 

In  faithful,  true,  and  fixed  tnmde, 

To  her  whom  that  I «ersied  last, 

Have  all  my  joyfiilnes*  rvwign’d. 

Z'ncertame  Aucton.  The  Tit  ament  af  the  Hawthorne. 

It  is  an  uhsonralion  amongst  countrey  people,  that  years  of  atom  of 
Aawei  and  hips  do  commonly  portend  cold  winters;  aod  theyavribe 
it  to  God’s  providence,  that,  *•  the  Scripture  sailh,  reacheth  even  to 
the  falling  of  a sparrow  , aod  much  more  is  like  to  reach  to  the  pre- 
servation of  birds  in  Mch  waton 

Huron.  Natural  Hittory,  sec.  737. 

Wil.  Scent  thou  not  thilke  urn*  Hawthorne  studde 
How  brsglv  it  beginii  to  budde, 

Aod  utter  lua  tender  head  ? 

S pettier . Shrpher/Ct  Calendar.  X Tarek. 
(iiaes  not  the  kawthomr  bushe  a sweeter  shade 
To  sbepheards,  looking  on  their  sillie  sheepe, 

Then  doth  a rich  imhroidered  canopie 
To  kings,  that  feare  their  subjects’  trcachrrie  * 

ShaJupeare.  Henry  FI.  Third  Part,  fol.  156. 

Tbe  hawthorn  whitens:  and  the  juicy  groves 
1'ut  forth  Lheir  buds, 

Taunton,  Spring 

Toe  haut  horn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade. 

For  talking  age  and  whisp’nng  lovers  made. 

GoldxmUh.  The  Deierted  Tillage, 


IIAW-HAW,  said  to  be  a reduplication  of  hate,  u 
hedffe  or  fence,  though  none  is  visible.  Walpole  gives 
the  following;  account  of  the  origin  of  the  word. 

The  capital  stroke,  the  leading  step  to  all  that  followed,  was  (I  < 
believe  the  first  thought  was  Bridgman's)  the  destruction  of  walls  foe 
boundaries,  and  the  invention  of  fosses,  an  attempt  then  deemed  so 
astonishing,  that  the  common  people  called  them  Ha!  Hat!  to 
express  their  surprise  at  finding  a sudden  and  unperceired  chock  to 
their  walk. 

Walpole.  Works,  voL  ii.  p.  636.  On  .Modem  Gardening . 

HAWK,  v.  A.  S.  haf-oc ; D.  ha  rick ; Ger. 

Hawk,  m.  habich ; Sw.  hock.  It  seems 

Ha'wkbr,  (says  Wachlcr)  to  have  its  name 

Ha'wking,  i from  having  or  holding,  ut  atri- 

Hawk-like,  ' piler  ab  accipiendo,  and  Uiua  to 

Hawk -nose,  be  from  the  A.  S.  habban  ; Ger. 

Hawk-tribe,  hab-en  ; to  hare  or  hold.  Von- 

IIaSvkinu-poi.k.  J si  us  (in  t\  aecipitef)  derives  the 
Ger.  habbik , from  happen,  ttrripere,  apprrhendere,  to 
seize,  to  seize  hold.  To  hark. 

To  hold,  or  seize  hold,  (tut  the  hatch  does,)  to  hunt 
with  the  hawk. 

Aod  AuncAc*  and  hondee,  a*  wony  a*  he  wolde. 

H.  GhactAtr,  p.  275. 

Hauhynj  o^  hootfng.  yf  enj-  of  hem  hit  u»ie 
Shall  lew  y fuse  bus  Ij  ve  lode. 

Fieri  Plouhman.  Fimom,  p.  61. 

Rut  on  hit  lust  present  was  all  his  thought. 

And  for  to  hamke  and  hunt  on  every  side. 

Chtuwrr.  The  CUrkts  Tale,  V.  7257, 
With  empty  hand,  men  may  oa  banket  lull,  (allure.) 

id.  The  Hern  Tale,  t.  4132. 

And  thus  he  loketh  on  hit  6r**hc, 

Right  as  an  hanke,  which  hath  a sight 
I'pon  the  fowle,  (here  he  shall  light. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  *.  fol.  123. 

The  kynge  had  a xxx  faukonrr*  a borshacke,  with  banket,  and  * 
lx  couple  of  hound**,  and  as  many  greyboifcie*,  mi  that  nere  euery 
day*  he  hunted  nr  hanked  at  the  ryuer,  as  it  plraw-d  hym : and 
diuers  other  of  the  great  lonle*  had  hounde*  and  An*  *r«  a*  we  I as  the 
kyng.  Inrtt  Uernen.  Fraiuart.  Crvaycle,  ch.  210. 

As  for  hmkynye,  I ran  fiode  no  notable  remembrance,  that  il  was 
vsed  of  auacieut  tyme  among*  noble  pryncis. 

.Sir  Ttwauu  Elyot.  The  Govn-nemr,  book  i.  eh.  xriii. 
Crokyng  or  howyng  inward?,  like  at  the  bil  of  an  egle,  or  of  an 
kauhe,  and  such  we  rail  in  acome  or  demion  keuhm»m 

U dill l Flower  i of  Inline  Speahyng,  fot  192. 

In  all  that  long  apace  of  300  jeare*,  they  intermingled  very  few 
French- Norman  words,  except  some  term**  o i law,  hunting,  hashing, 
and  diciog.  Cam  Jen.  Remmm.  /.angnaget , p.  30. 

Stk.  Nay,  looke  you  now,  you  are  aogrie,  uncle : why  yo  know, 
an’  a man  have  not  skill  in  the  hawking  and  hunting  languages  now 
a dayes,  171  not  give  a rush  for  him. 

Ben  J omon . Every  Han  in  hu  Humour,  act  i,  sc,  l . 

Ne  it  there  Annie  which  msntlelh  her  on  pearch. 

Whether  high  tow'nng  or  arenasting  low, 

But  I the  measure  of  her  flight  doe  search, 

Aod  all  her  pray  and  all  her  diet  know. 

Spemer.  Faerie  Qmeme,  book  vi.  can.  2. 
Thus  flat  noses  seem  comely  unto  the  Moor,  an  aquiline  or  hawked 
ooe  unto  the  Persian,  a large  and  prominent  nose  unto  the  Roman. 

Sir  Thomna  Brown.  I'ulgar  Erevan,  bonk  vi.  ch.  xi. 

On  the  other  side,  the  kawkrrt  and  fouler*  when  they  have  caught 
the  foul*,  divide  the  bootie  with  the  AomAc* 

Holland.  PS  me,  book  x.  ch.  viii. 

Now  during  that  ninth  yeare  (white  the  inundation  of  the  lake 
continued!)  these  canes  prove  so  bigge  and  strong  wiihaB,  that  they 
serve  for  hawking -polet,  and  fowlers’  pearcbex. 

Id.  Ib.  book  xvi.  ch.  sxxtri. 

— ■ — He  fled  in  feare  the  hand 

Of  that  feare  master,  who  hawk-IUte.  ay re*  swiftest  passenger, 

That  holds  a timorous  dove  in  chace,  aod  with  command  doth  beate 
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HAWK.  Hi*  fierie  onset : the  dove  hastes,  the  hatckt  comes  whirring  on, 
m^—m'  This  way,  and  that,  he  luroes  and  winders,  and  cufci  the  pigeon  ; 

And  till  he  Iruxne  it,  his  great  spirit  lays  hot  charge  on  his  wing. 

Chapman,  Hooter.  Iliad,  book  xxii.  fol.  301. 

But  if  it  should  prove  (as  I find  some  men  think)  that  we  tree  only 
by  the  day ; and  content  ourselves  to  patch  up  things  as  they  break 
out,  and  to  fly  at  the  game  as  it  rises  ; it  is  at  the  best  but  tike  bird- 
ing  or  hawking,  which  may  furnish  a dish  or  two,  hot  can  never  keep 
the  house. 

Sir  IVHham  Temple.  7b  my  Ijtrd  Arlington. 

I remember  at  one  time  tbe  taking  of  tobacco,  at  another  the 
drinking  of  warm  beer,  proved  (or  universal  remedies  , then  swallow- 
ing of  pebble  stones,  in  unitatioo  of  falconers  curing  hawit. 

14,  Of  Health  ami  Long  Lift. 

n t that  rate  your  pretensions  would  parallel  h»  mirth,  who  boasted 
a descent  from  the  first  Caesars  barely  upon  bis  bring  (like  the  most 
of  them)  *lmo‘t  deformedlv  hawk-n ooed,  deriving  his  interest  in  their 
blood,  only  from  his  sympathy  with  their  defects 
Boyle.  Jfurkt,  vot.  vi.  p.  14.  A Discourse  against  Ctulomary 
Swearing. 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke  hath  been  forgotten,  who  abhorr’d  the  war 
as  obstinately  as  he  loved  hunting  and  hatching,  and  so  was  like  to 
promote  all  overtures  toward*  accommodation  with  great  importunity. 

Clarendon  History  of  the  Rebellion,  voL  i.  p.  122. 

In  the  34  of  Edward  III.  it  was  made  felony  to  steal  a hatch  ; to 
take  its  eggs,  even  in  a person’s  own  ground,  was  punishable  witk 
imprisonment  for  a year  and  a day,  besides  a fine  at  the  King's  plea- 
sure. Pennant.  British  7**A»gy.  Falconry. 

The  hooked  beak  of  the  hawh-tnhe  separate*  the  flesh  from  the 
bones  of  the  animals  which  it  feeds  upon,  almost  with  the  cleanoei* 
and  precision  of  a dissector's  knife. 

Pa  try.  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xii.  Comparative  Anatomy. 

Hawk,  v.  *>  Hawker*  (says  Skinner)  are  so 

Ha'wkkk.  J called,  because  like  hawks,  wandering 
about,  they  hunt  for  gain  or  prey.  The  Ger.  hoker , 
Wachler  calls  propola,  a retailer,  and  derives  it  from 
Ger.  aucken  ; A.  S.  cacan,  augere,  to  increase,  because 
he  sells  for  more  than  the  first  traders,  or  venders.  As 
hawkers  carry  their  wares  from  place  to  place,  and  cry 
them  for  sale,  to  hawk  is,  consequentially, 

To  carry  about,  from  place  to  place ; to  expose  to 
sale  ; to  public  view. 

To  hawker  is  used  by  Butler. 

That  [Act]  against  pedlars  and  hawkers,  kc.  will  have  its  second 
rending  tonmorrow. 

Marvell.  Isttrr  to  the  Corporation  of  Hull,  let.  151. 

He  call*  it  a seditious  paper. 

Writ  by  mother  patriot  Drapier; 

Then  rave*  and  blunders  nonsense  thicker 
Than  aldermen  o'crr.harg'd  with  liquor; 

And  all  thi*  with  design,  no  doubt. 

To  hear  his  praise*  hatch'd  ahout. 

Swift.  A Friendly  Apology 
But  was  implacable  and  awkward 
To  all  that  interlop’d  srul  hawker' d. 

Butler.  Hudibras r part  iti.  can.  3.  v.  620. 

They  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  a very  poor  mem  set  of  people, 
who  teemed  to  travel  about  with  their  goods  from  place  to  place,  and 
from  fair  to  fail,  like  the  hawkers  and  pedlar*  of  the  pretent  times. 

Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  iii.  ch.  iH. 

These  people  are  like  the  hawkers  in  the  street,  they  disperse 
whatever  comes  to  their  hand,  good  or  bad;  if  it  bo  but  news,  it  is 
all  one  to  them,  by  which  mean*  they  often  do  a great  deal  of  mis- 
rnief,  without  being  chaigeable  wilh  any  fi  rmed  malice  or  design  to 
injure-  Sherlock,  Discourse  3ft. 

Hawk,  "h  Hawk , Skinner  thinks  from  the  Ger. 

Ha'wking,  shaucken,  tpirare,  which  he  ant!  Wachter 

Ha'wing.  j agree  is,  t»o.r  a sono Jirta.  A word  formed 
from  the  sound. 

To  force  or  eject  any  thing  noisily  from  the  throat. 

I Pa,  Shal  we  clap  Into  *l  roundly,  without  hanking,  at  spitting,  or 
taying  wc  are  hoarse,  which  are  the  onely  prologues  to  a had  voice. 

Shakrpeare.  As  you  like  it,  fol.  205. 


As,  when  shall  I enjoy  God  as  I used  to  do  at  a conventicle?  when  HAWK, 
shall  I meet  with  those  blessed  breathing*,  those  heavenly  humming*,  _ 
and  haidngs,  that  1 used  to  hear  at  a private  meeting,  and  at  the  end  HAV. 
of  a table.  South.  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  307.  * _ | . 

HAWORTHJA,  in  Botany,  a genua  of  the  class 
Hexandria , order  Monogyniu,  natural  order  Asphodeli. 

Generic  character  : calyx  petal-formed,  straight,  mouth 
revolving  into  two  lips,  the  huse  stameniferous ; ribs 
of  the  capsule  very  prominent. 

This  genus,  divided  from  Aloe,  contains  the  smaller 
stemless  herbaceous  species,  as  the  Pearl  Aloes,  Ac. 

HAWSE.  See  Hai.se. 

HAV,  Fr.  haye;  D.  haeghe ; A.  S.  hag  ; (g  softened 
into  y)  a hedge  or  haw,  q.  v.  Fr.  hayer  ; A.  S.  heg-ian  ; 

Ger.  haeghen,  sepire , to  enclose,  to  surround. 

That  which  hedgeth,  enclose th,  or  surroundeth. 

A net,  by  which  rabbits  or  other  animals  were  en- 
closed, and  thus  caught,  was  also  called  a hay.  See 
Minshcw. 

The  rover  was  withoaten  dout 
Closed  with  an  hedge  without. 

As  ve  to  forne  haue  herd  me  taine, 

Ami  f*»;  I beaied  and  would  faine 
Haue  passed  the  hay,  if  1 might 
Haue  grtten  in. 

Chancer.  The  R/.mant  of  the  Rose , fol.  129. 

Nom  of  you  all  there  is,  that  i*  so  madde 
To  seke  for  grapes  on  brambles,  or  ou  bryerv, 

Nor  none  I trow,  that  hath  a wit  to  baddc, 

To  set  bis  hay  for  conies  ouer  riocr*. 

Wyatt.  The  Meane  and  Sure  Estate, 

And  if  it  chaunced  that  they  whipt  off,  or  tnapt  any  asunder,  yet 
the  steele  and  truncheon  thereof  being  sharp  still  at  the  point  (head- 
less* though  it  were)  among  the  other  pikes  that  were  beaded,  served 
to  make  a fans*  as  it  were  an  bate  or  palaisade. 

Holland.  Ltsius,  fol.  819. 

Said  commonly  it  ia,  that  if  a man  do  set  an  hedge  or  hay  thereof 
round  about  a grange  or  feme  bouse  in  the  countrey,  there  will  n 
kites  uor  hawks,  nor  any  auch  ravening  birds  of  prey,  come  near*. 

Id.  PHnie,  book  xxiii.  ch.  i. 

Stia.  O.  I looked  for  this. 

The  hay  is  a pitching. 

Hen  Jonton.  The  Alchemist,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Gath,  haui ; A.  S.  heg,  hig ; D. 
houwe ; hauw ; Ger,  hat;  Sw. 
hoc.  Casaubon  from  c/b,  gramen 
Junius  says  Ihre,  and  a great  num- 
ber of  followers,  from  the  D.  hou - 
’ wen ; Ger.  kauen,  secure,  to  cut. 

Quid  enim  est  fetnum,  nisi  gramen 
seclum.  Wachter.  A.  S.  hcaw- 
ian,  to  hew,  or  cut. 

Grass  cut. 

Vitaile  inouh  at  weld,  }ei  load  of  corn  and  hay. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  160. 

ny  have  an  home  and  be  hay  ward  and  liggen  out  a n,  jglr.es. 

Piers  P/ouJtman.  I in  on.  p.  76. 

And  he  comiumlide  to  hem  that  tbei  schulden  make  alle  men  sittr 
to  mete  by  curapanye*  on  grcoe  hey. 

Widif.  Mark,  cb.  vi. 

For  if  onr  bildith  ouer  this  foumlement  gold,  situer,  precious* 

Rtoonys,  stick  is,  hey  or  slofcil  eueri  manny*  work  uchal  be  open. 

M.  1 Cnrynthtans,  cb.  iii 

If  onyc  man  bylde  on  thys  foundacion,  goldc  tyluer,  precious 
stones : tymbro,  haye,  or  stohble:  tuery  marine*  worcke  shall  np- 
pcarc.  Bible,  .Urn  1561. 

Siu  Prelhee  content  thy  self^  we  shall  scout  here,  at  though  wc 
went  a haying. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  torcombe.  act  .. 


Hay, 

Ha' vino. 

Hay-cock, 

Hay-grasb, 

HaY'LOFT, 

IIav-makino,  ) 

Hay-mow, 

Hay-rick, 

Hay-seed. 

IIay-time, 

Hay- ward.  J 
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MAY.  Whereby  a man  nuv  w bow  mim«  bloudie  quutli  a hraJling 
swashbuckler  maie  picke  out  of  a bottle  of  haie,  namclic  when  III* 
braines  are  foretiitlco  with  a bottle  of  nappie  ale. 

Hotisuhrd  OlnMiWn  of  Ire/ami,  Anno  1 5.8. 

And  his  men,  and  hi*  other  prouision  came  from  all  parlea,  and 
arryued  in  Fliundyra,  both  wyne,  salt.  tievhe,  fishe,  otea,  kay,  anyone, 
Ac.  Grafton  ftrAarrf  II.  The  tenth  Yrrt. 

Or,  if  the  earlier  season  lead, 

To  the  tann’d  hayrack  in  the  mead 

Milton.  I.' Alleyn,  l.  50. 

The  Utter  pari  being  always  fist,  did  so  hinder  hay- teed  and  har- 
vest following,  that  either  the  course  of  it  rau»t  be  ahortned,  or  it 
mint  still  usurp  upon  the  time  allotted  by  nature  to  collect  the  fruits 
of  the  earth. 

Spelman.  The  Original  of  the  Kaur  Ter  mu , ch.  liv. 

As  soon  as  he  knew  on«  of  them,  he  easily  concluded  in  what 
condition  they  both  were;  and  presently  earned  them  into  a little 
bam  full  of  hay  ; which  was  a (seller  lodging  then  be  had  for  himself. 

Clarendon.  Hutary  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  iii.  p.  4 14. 

Hie  sides  and  top  of  the  bouse  are  filled  up  with  boughs  coarsely 
wattled  between  the  poles,  and  all  it  entered  over  with  long  grasa, 
rushes,  and  pieces  of  hides ; and  the  house  at  a distance  appears 
jutt  like  a hay-rock. 

Dumpier.  Foyages,  Anna  1691. 

That  Cardens  should  presently  lie  gone ; and  should  within  two 
day*,  send  an  honest  man  to  the  King,  to  guide  him  to  some  other 
place  of  security;  and  in  the  meantime  hi*  Majesty  should  stay 
upon  tbe  Aujr-n*u*r. 

Clarendon,  History  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  iii.  p.  414. 

A rustic  in  Germany,  being  accidentally  covered  with  a hay-rich, 
slept  there  for  all  the  autumn,  and  the  winter  following,  without  any 
nourishment. 

Hiliiai.  The  Ducoeery  of  a iYflS  World.  Propotition  14. 

There  is  not  a single  article  of  provision  for  roan  or  beast,  which 
enters  that  great  city  (Paris}  and  is  not  excised;  com,  hay,  meal, 
butcher's- meat,  fish,  fowls,  every  thing. 

Burke . Observations  an  a /ale  Slate  of  the  Sutton. 

Our  ever  verdant  lawns,  rich  vales,  field*  of  hay-eoebs,  and  hop- 
grounds.  are  neglected  as  homely  and  familiar  subject*. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  «/  Painting,  vol.  iv.  ch.  iv.  p.  141. 

And  crown'd  with  bearded  grain, 

And  hay-grass  breathing  odours  Wand, 

Bold  summer  conies  in  manhood's  lusty  prime. 

Mickle,  f 'lassitude.  Ode  3. 

This  species  [White  Owl]  » almost  domestic  ; inhabiting  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  barns.  hay-lofts,  and  other  out-houses ; 
and  is  a*  useful  in  clearing  those  places  from  mice,  a*  the  coagenial 
cat.  Pennant.  British  Zoology.  White  Owl. 

In  the  summer,  they  took  a journey  into  Kent,  and  procured  a 
precarious  livelihood  by  huy-maktng,  harvest  work  of  all  Linds,  and 
picking  of  hops. 

Amur.  Winter  Evenings,  even.  .11. 

The  shrew  inhabits  old  wails,  heaps  of  stones  and  holes  in  the 
earth  ; is  frequently  found  near  hay-nrhs,  dunghills,  and  necessary* 
holes.  Pennant.  British  Zoohgy.  Fetid  Shrew  ‘ 

The  demand  for  country  labour  is  greater  at  hay-lime  and  liars est 
than  during  the  greater  pnrt  of  the  year;  and  waaes  rise  with  the 
demand.  Smith.  Wealth  of  Sahons,  book  i.  ch.  s. 

Hay,  to  dance  tbe  hay,  (says  Skinner,)  from  the  Fr, 
hay , a hedge,  (or  hay,)  in  orbem  ad  Jiguram  sepis  cho- 
reas ductrc : to  dance  in  a circuit  to  tbe  form  or  figure 
of  a hedge  or  hay.  See  Heyuigyeo.  Hie  French  have 
a dance  which  they  call  OltvcUes.  because  performed 
after  the  gathering:  of  the  olives  ; the  Hay  may  take  it* 
name  from  a similar  custom  upon  ^ettiti^  up  the  hay- 
harvest. 

Mr.  Douce  observes  on  the  passage  cites!  below  from 
Shukspeure,  that  the  Hay  was  a dunce  borrowed  from 
the  French,  and  that  it  is  classed  among  Brawls  in  the 
Grchetugraphic  of  Thomas  Arbeau. 


Jts.  No;  we'll  have  “ the  hunting  of  the  (ok." 

Jack  Slims.  ‘•Hie  hay  l the  hay  !"  there's  nothing  like  “ the 

Heywood.  A Homan  hi/t  d us th  Kindness. 


HAY. 


Dull.  He  make  one  in  a dance  or  so.  or  1 will  play  oo  the  Uber 
to  the  worthies,  aud  let  them  dance  the  hey. 

Shahspearr.  line's  Labour  Lost,  foL  137. 


Fr.  haiarde ; It.  azarro,  zara  ; 
Sp.  azar ; Low  Lat.  azardum. 
Menage  from  the  Lat.  testa ra,  q.  d. 
tftsara , tsar  a,  zara,  azara  az * 
zardo. 

To  hazard  (a*  commonly  ap- 


HA'ZARD,  c. 

Ha1/ AMD,  »». 

Ha'zardamle, 

II  aYarder, 

Ha'/ardoub, 

Ha'zardry. 

plied)  is 

To  pul  or  place  at  risk,  sc.  at  risk  of  danger  or  loss ; 
to  risk,  to  expose  to  chance ; to  venture  rashly ; to 
game. 

Her  y de Ini sve  hem  **al  hrynge  to  syone  leeberye, 

To  taueroe,  and  to  sleuj'r,  and  to  hasarderye. 

It  (i/ouerster,  p.  195. 
Seadttb  sorn  other  wise  embassadours, 

For  by  my  trnuthe,  me  were  lever  die, 

Than  I you  thuld  to  hasanU.ura  alii* 

Chancer.  The  Pardonerts  Tate , 12S50. 
And  whan  he  came,  it  happed  him  par  chance. 

That  alt  the  gretest  that  were  of  that  land 
Yplaymg  at  husard  he  hem  found. 

Id.  lb.  %.  12542. 


And  sour  that  1 have  spoke  of  glotonie. 

Now  wol  I yon  defrnden  hanirdne, 

Haiti rd  iv  veray  mother  of  tesinges,  (king.) 

14.  lb.  v.  12624. 

Amongst  whom  there  were  a great  many  that  did  de»irr  our  gene- 
ral! to  set  them  sin  land,  making  their  ch«i*e  rather  to  submit  them- 
selves to  the  mrrcie  of  tbe  sauagea  or  infidels,  then  longer  to  hazard 
tlaenuelue*  at  sea. 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  S(c.  voL  iii  fol.  473.  Miles  Philips. 

At  the  fir»l  he  was  sore  encnuntrrd,  and  put  in  great  hnsarde  of 
repulse,  but  at  length  he  vanquished  and  ouerlhrew  hi*  enemies. 

Rrende.  Quintus  QsrUus,  book  ii.  fol  17 
Stupilion  of  friend,  nor  fra  re  nf  foe. 

That  hazardeth  his  hralln  liari  he  at  *11, 

But  walk!  at  will,  and  wandml  to  and  fro, 

In  the  pride  of  his  freedom*  pt  foci  pall. 

Spenser.  Musopotmos. 

These  mighty  actors,  atm*  of  change, 

These  partisans  of  factions  often  try’d, 

Tom  in  the  smoke  of  innovations  strange 
Build  huge  uncertain  plots  <.f  unsure  pride  ; 

And  on  the  hazard  of  a bad  exchange, 

Have  ventur'd  all  the  stock  of  life  beside. 

Daniel.  Hutory  of  the  (licit  War,  book  ii. 
How  to  keep  the  corps  seven  dayes  from  corruption  by  anointing 
and  washing,  without  exenteration,  were  au  hazarda'le  peece  of  art. 
in  our  cho>«est  practise 

Sir  Thomas  Broun.  Vnse  tin ri alt,  ch,  iii. 

" - — — Live,  and  alleagaunce  owe 
To  him,  that  gives  thee  life  and  liberty ; 

And  henceforth  by  this  <laie*  enaample  trow. 

That  hasty  wroth,  and  heedlesse  hazard ry. 

Do  brvedc  repentaimce  late,  and  lasting  infamy. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quern-,  book  ii.  can.  5. 
Perhaps  thou  lingrest  in  deep  thoughts  detain'd 
Of  the  enterprise  so  h»tardous  and  high. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  book  iii.  I.  228. 
LyrurgUS  was  in  his  nature  hazards**,  and  by  the  lucky  passing 
through  many  dangers,  grown  confident  in  himself. 

Sidney,  Arcadia,  bojk  kt. 
These  fight  like  husbands,  but  like  lovers  those: 

Hieae  fain  would  keep,  and  those  more  fain  enjoy. 

Aud  to  such  height  their  frantic*  passion  grows, 

That  what  both  love,  both  hazard  to  destroy 

Dry  den.  Annus  Mira  bills , 1606,  staa  29. 
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HAZARD.  Hence  passionate  and  unreasonable  men  ignorantly  call  it  courage, 

to  hazard  their  live*  iu  Uieir  own  private  quarrel*  : wiiere  contempt 

HAZE.  of  danger  i*.  an  the  contrary,  nrilber  reasonable  nor  just;  because, 
l _ . neither  is  the  danger  at  all  needful  to  be  run  into,  nor  is  the  benefit 

v ~ proposed  to  l>e  obtained  by  it,  in  any  manner  equal  to  the  evil 
hazarded,  Clarke.  Sermon  1 7.  vrgl,  iii. 

I srmsld  plead  a little  merit,  and  some  hasards  of  my  life  from  the 
common  enrmvea  ; my  refu«eing  ad  van  lanes  offered  by  them  and 
neglecting  mv  beneficial  studyes,  for  the  King’s  service ; but  I only 
thioke  I merit  not  to  starve. 

Dry  den.  To  the  Earl  0/  R<*heder. 
Too  vast  and  hazardous  the  tartk  appears, 

Nor  suited  to  thy  strength,  nor  to  thy  years. 

Addison.  Omm/.  Mrlam  uphoxr «,  book.  iL 

I am  always  willing  to  run  some  hazard  of  being  tedious,  in  order 
to  he  sure  that  I am  perspicuous. 

Smith.  Wealth  of  Kalians,  book  L ch.  v. 

Ev'n  daylight  has  its  dangers  ; and  the  w alk 
Through  pathless  wastes  and  woods,  unconscious  once 
Of  harrolcrt  docks,  is  hazardous  and  bold. 

Cavprr.  The  Tank,  book  ir. 

The  mysteries  of  the  Game  of  Hazard,  which  has 
become  a by-word  of  abomination,  arc  by  no  means 
clearly  explained  in  the  following  extract  from  Hoyle ; 
but  wc  have  not  any  thing  better  to  oiler,  nor  indeed 
is  the  subject  one  on  which  we  regret  our  incapacity  to 
afford  fuller  information. 

“ Any  number  of  persons  may  play-  The  person 
who  lakes  the  box  and  dice  throws  a main,  that  is  to 
say,  a chance  for  the  company,  which  must  be  above 
four,  and  not  exceed  nine,  otherwise  it  is  no  main,  con- 
sequently he  must  keep  throwing  till  he  brings  five, 
six,  seven,  eight,  or  nine;  this  done,  he  must  throw 
his  own  chance,  which  may  be  any  above  three,  and 
not  exceeding  ten  ; if  he  throws  two  aces,  or  trois-ace, 
(commonly  called  crab *,)  he  loses  his  stakes,  let  the 
company’s  chance,  called  the  main,  be  what  it  will.  If 
the  main  should  be  seven,  and  seven  or  eleven  is 
thrown  immediately  after,  it  is  what  is  culled  a nick, 
and  the  caster  (the  present  player)  wins  out  his  stakes  : 
also  if  eight  be  the  main,  and  eight  or  twelve  is  throw  n 
immediately  after,  it  is  also  culled  a nick,  and  the 
caster  wins  his  slakes.  The  caster  throwing  any  other 
number  for  the  main,  such  as  is  admitted,  and  bringing 
the  same  number  directly  afterwards,  that  is  likewise 
termed  a nick,  and  he  then  also  wins  whatever  stakes 
he  has  made.” 

HAZE.  r.  \ Ray  says.  It  hazes,  it  mislcs,  or 

Haze,  tt.  Crains,  small  rain.  Skinner,  hazy  wen- 

Ha'zy,  I ther,  aer  ncbulostu  et  caliginosus,  a 

Ha'ziness.  J cloudy  and  gloomy  atmosphere,  and 
suggests  the  Ger.  hasten,  to  hate  ; from  the  disagree- 
ableness of  such  weather.  It  is  not  improbably  from 
the  A.  S,  has-ian,  to  be  hoarse,  (the  r has  not  been 
intruded  either  into  German,  Dutch,  or  Swedish,)  hoarse 
being  applied  to  the  thickness  of  the  voice,  and  haze,  to 
the  thickness  of  the  atmosphere.  To  haze,  then,  will 
mean. 

To  thicken,  to  become  cloudy  or  gloomy;  sc.  threat- 
ening rain  ; to  misle,  to  drizzle. 

In  the  morning  hazy  weather  frequently,  and  thick  miila. 

Dampier.  Voyage*,  Anna  1C  84. 

But  intend  of  encouraging  o«  to  trust  ourselves  to  the  haze  and 
mint  and  doubtful  lights  of  that  changeable  week,  on  the  answer- 
able port  of  tbe  opposite  page,  he  [Rider]  gi*«*  n*  a salutary  caution. 

Burke.  On  a Neyiade  Peace. 

From  ill  thc*c  fears  we  were  relieved  at  six  ia  the  morning,  by 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Morrison,  who  acquainted  as  that  he  was  sure  he 
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beheld  land  very  near;  for  he  could  not  see  half  a mile,  by  reason 
of  the  haziness  of  the  weather. 

yielding,  A Voyage  to  Lisbon. 

Indeed  tbe  sky  was,  in  general,  so  cloudy,  and  the  weather  so 
thick  and  hazy,  toll  be  had  very  little  benefit  of  sun  or  moon. 

Coe, A.  Voyage,  iff.  vol.  iii,  book  i.  ch.  ir. 

IIA'ZEL,  A.  S.  futsl,  httd-nuln ; D. 

Ht'lUtV,  hau  ler ; Ger.  hotel  j Sw.  hostel. 

II  a'z  el-bower,  Wachter,  with  less  truth  than 

IIa'sel-copse,  ingenuity,  iu  the  opinion  of  Hire, 

-Ha'zel-eyed,  asserts  that  hazel  is  met.  the 

Ha'zel-ooad,  )>  calyx  of  the  nut,  from  A.  S. 
Ha'zel-orove,  heisd,  gal  eras,  a hat:  and  that 

Ha'zel-oround,  from  the  calyx  the  fruit  and  the 

IIa'zel-nl’T,  tree  receive  their  name.  The 

Ha'zel-pi.ant,  A.  S.  hizsel,  he  seems  to  con- 

IIa'zei.-twio.  J hitler  as  a derivative  (or  diminu- 
tive) of  hert,  a hat,  q.  v. 

Hazel , hazelly,  (applied  to  colour.)  the  colour  of  the 
hazel-nut,  that  is,  brown,  of  a light  brown. 

A ring  ( qd-  be)  yr  hotel  wcxle*  shaken. 

Ch  inter,  7VW«i*  and  Creutda.  look  iii.  fol.  171. 

A*  for  other  nuts,  their  meat  is  subtle  and  compact,  as  we  may 
see  in  filberds  ami  haze/s,  which  also  are  a kind  of  mil,  and  were 
called  heretofore  Abcllinie,  of  ihrtr  native  place,  from  whence  came 
good  ones  at  first.  Holland.  Pin we,  book  xv.  ch.  xxiL 

The  willows  and  tbe  hazel-copses  gretn, 

Shall  now  no’more  be  seen 

Fanning  1 heir  joyous  leaves  to  thy  soft  lava. 

Mi /tun.  lyenrgus,  1. 42. 
They  their  bolly  whips  have  brac’d, 

And  tough  hazel-goads  have  got ; 

Soundly  they  your  sides  will  baste. 

If  their  courage  fait  them  not. 

Drayton.  The  ShepheareT $ Sirena. 

It  may  manifestly  appear,  how  much  more  congenial  some  soil  it 
then  otfier,  to  yield  the  best  eider-fruit  from  the  kernel ; and  the 
Anx  tie  -ground,  or  quicker  mould,  much  better  theu  the  more  obsti- 
nate clay  or  ranker  earth.  Evelyn.  Pomona,  ch.  i. 

Why  does  the  world  report  that  Kate  doth  linspe  ? 
di  dand'rous  world  ’ Kate  like  the  has/r-iteig 
Is  straight,  and  slender,  and  as  brown  m hue 
As  haz/e-Huts,  ami  sweeter  than  the  kernels 

Shnkspe-tre.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  fol,  2 1C. 
With  hazel  Phyllis  crowns  her  flowing  hair ; 

And  white  she  loves  that  common  wreath  to  wear, 

Nor  bays,  nor  myrtle  boughs,  with  ha  tie  shall  compare. 

Dryden.  Virgti.  Pastoral  7 

Among  the  roots 

Uf  hazel,  pendent  o'er  the  plaintive  stream, 

They  frame  the  first  foundation  of  their  domes, 

Dry  ’prig*  of  trees,  in  artful  fabric  laid 
And  bound  with  clay  together. 

Thomson.  Spring. 

Close  in  tbe  covert  of  an  haxrt-capse, 

Where  winded  into  pleasing  solitudes 

Runs  out  the  rambling  dale,  young  Damon  saL 

Id.  Summer. 

He  [Msrvcl]  wav  of  a middling  suture,  pretty  stroog  set,  roundish 
faces! , cherry  cheeked,  haset-eyrd,  brown  haired. 

Grainger.  Biographical  History  of  England. 
Two  haarl-nuts  I threw  into  the  Some, 

And  to  each  nut  I gave  a sweetheart's  name  ; 

This  with  the  loudest  Itour.ce  me  sore  amaz'd, 

That  in  a flam#  of  brightest  colour  blaz'd. 

Gay.  The  Shepherd's  l trek.  Pastoral  6. 

Tbe  playful  lamb,  the  distant  water. fall 

Now  faintly  heard,  now  swelling  with  the  breeze, 

The  sound  of  pastoral  reed  from  hazel-homer. 

Wart  an.  The  Enthusiast. 


When  Duphaif  fell  by  fate's  remorseless  blow, 

The  weeping  nymphs  pour'd  wild  tbe  plaint  of  woe  ; 
Witoe*«,  O hotel-grove,  and  winding  stream. 

For  ail  your  echoes  caught  the  mournful  theme. 

Beattie.  Pastoral  5. 
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HAZEL. 

HE. 


Here  (hen  suspend  the  sportsman's  hempen  toll*, 

And  stretch  their  meshaa  on  the  light  support 
Of  hasel-planit,  or  draw  thy  line*  of  wire 
In  five-fold  parallel ; no  danger  then 
That  sheep  invade  thy  foliage. 

3/aautt.  The  Eng  Ink  Gar  drn,  book  U. 

The  superstitious  use  of  Hazel-nuts  alluded  lo  in 
the  above  extract  from  Gay,  is  practised  with  many 
others  on  Allhallow  Even,  which  in  the  North  (from 
this  custom)  is  known  as  Nutaradt  Night.  Whether 
this  matrimonial  divination  by  Nuts  is  derived  from  thfir 
Epithalamic  use  among  the  Romans,  is  a question 
which  may  very  fairly  he  raised,  and  some  remarks 
upon  it  may  be  found  iu  a note  in  Brand’s  Pop.  Ant. 
i.  301.  We  must  here  content  ourselves  with  offering 
the  brief  account  given  of  the  custom  by  Bums  (one  of 
the  mn'croJ)  in  his  Halloween.  " Burning  the  Nuts  is 
a favourite  charm.  They  name  the  lad  and  lass  to 
each  particular  Nut  os  they  lay  them  in  the  tire,  and 
accordingly  as  they  bum  quietly  together,  or  start  from 
beside  one  another,  the  course  and  issue  of  the  courtship 
will  he.” 

HE,  Goth,  ha;  A.  S.  he;  Ger.  hee ; D.  Ay;  Sw. 
han.  As  the  pronoun  it  (q.  t.)  so  he  is,  by  our  old 
writers,  applied  to  the  feminine  and  neuter,  as  well  as 
to  the  masculine,  and  to  the  plural  as  well  as  to  the 
singular.  He  is  no  doubt  from  a similar,  if  not  from 
the  same,  source  with  it,  or  hit,  or  het,  (for  so  was  the 
word  unciently  written,)  aud  had,  as  it  had,  one  uniform 
meaning,  warranting  the  usages  to  which  it  has  been 
applied.  Tooke  has  shown  it,  the , and  that  to  have 
euch  uniform  meanings ; and  from  the  principle  he  bus 
established,  a necessary  consequence  is  that  the  other 
pronouns  had  one  also.  The.  and  that  he  contends  to 
be  parts  of  the  same  word,  the  A.  8.  the -an,  to  the,  to 
get,  to  take,  to  assume  ; the  first  being  the  imperative, 
the  second  the  past  participle  of  that  verb.  It,  or  Ail, 
or  het,  he  considers  to  be  the  past  participle  of  the  A.  S. 
her! -an,  nominate,  and  to  mean,  nominatum,  the  taid ; 
a meaning  perfectly  corresponding  with  every  use  of 
the  word  it  in  our  language.  A conjecture,  at  least, 
may  he  udmitted,  that  he  may  have  been  formed  from 
some  part  of  the  same  word,  as  their  application  and 
usage  were  precisely  the  same,  and  the  difference  be* 
tween  them  now  is  no  more  than  what  arises  from  their 
being  restricted  grammatically,  Ac  to  words  masculine, 
and  it  to  words  neuter.  Mr.  Tjrw  hitt  has  noticed  some 
of  the  (to  modern  cars)  peculiar  usages  of  Ac  ; — that 
it  is  frequently  used  in  all  its  cases  for  it. 

From  Sou)*  to  Nor}  hr  [it,  nr,  England]  y»  long  cijtc  haodird  mile. 

It,  C/wcwftr,  p.  1. 

Waters*  he  [it]  luf  eke  god*  ynow. 

M.  p.  2, 

}e  see  goth  hjrtn  [Eogelosd]  al  a bouie,  he  stout  as  an  yle. 

Jit.  p.  1. 

First  lord  he  [Bruyt]  wa*  in  Engolood,  of  wham  me  speke)  jet. 

Id.  p.  11. 

And  nu*te  wat  folk  it  was,  to  hem  he  send*  hy»  sor.de, 

To  wyt®,  weper  he  [they]  wolde  pea,  o)«r  A»  notde  non. 

Id.  p.  16. 

& fro  }ien  he  went  into  }e  eourtr  of  Rome, 

For  to  take  hi*  penarwc  A of  hi*  synnes  dome. 

Whan  he  wa*  asoykd  of  }e  pape  Sergie, 

He  died  & wa*  biried  in  Horn*  aolemplie. 

It.  Brvrnne,  p.  1. 

Thi*  was  prrued  in  a jwnglyn  of  the  kyngas  which  be  mitche  loued, 
which  heo  [she,  the  queen]  with  her  poy*en  slough*. 

Id.  p.  12,  note. 

Theonc  Charles,  of  he  [her,  the  queen]  answer*  ameved,  *aidc 
tbu*.  Id.  Ih. 


H E A 


A sujnhird  smote  he  [him,  Sibeiht]  to  dede  vnder  a thorn  husk. 

H,  Brwnne,  p.  9. 

Now*  he  [Peter]  loflr  with  love,  a*  ogre  Lord*  wolie 
Among?*  lour  vrrtue*.  most  vertuose  of  vertues 
That  cardinal**  ben  callid. 

Piert  P Linkman.  Em  oh,  p.  7. 

And  he  wide  lo  hem  come  ye  after  me,  and  1 scbal  make  y«  to  be 
maad  fisheris  of  men.  And  a noon  Uiei  Mfcea  the  oattis  and  wiedeu 
hym.  Hie/if.  Matthew,  ch.  iv. 

At  every  court  in  came  loude  mmitrakio 
That  never  Joab  tramped  for  to  here, 

Ne  he  Thoodoma*  yet  half  ao  clana 
At  Thebe*,  whan  the  cite*  wat  in  doutc. 

Chancer.  The  MarckamJet  Tale , v.  9594. 
For  every  labour  aomtime  mnsta  han  rest*, 

Or  elle*  lunge  may  he  [it]  not  endure. 

Id.  H v.  9737. 

For  all  reason  wolde  lh«, 

That  vnlo  him,  whiche  the  head  is 
The  mernbrr*  buaome  shall  Lowe, 

And  he  shulde  eke  their  l/outhe  ale. we 
With  all  hi*  herte 

Goiter.  Cm/.  Am.  The  Prologue. 
And  every  day  dame  Triamour 
Sche  come  to  syr  Launlal  hour, 

A day  when  nyt  waa  night, 

Of  all  that  ever  wer  ther  iho 
Segh  he  [»hc]  non  hut  they  two, 

Gyfre  and  Launfal  the  k nvght. 

Launfal . v.  50 3.  in  Ritmrn,  voL  i.  p.  191. 
Bot  yette  hir  lo  the  elurche-dore, 

And  on  kites  she  sat  adoun. 

And  *e»d  wepeand  her  orisnun  : 

M O Lord,  he  [she]  seyd,  Jesu  Crist.” 

Lay  Le  Frtine,  v.  161.  in  IFeber,  i.  363. 
Tlie  maiden  turned  oyain  anon, 

And  tok  the  waye  he  f ■ she]  hadde  er  gon. 

Id  Jh. 


HE. 

HEAD. 


If  thou  beest  he  : but  O,  how  fall'n  ! how  chang’d 
From  Atm,  who,  in  the  happy  realms  of  tight, 

Clulh'd  with  transcendent  brightness,  didst  outshine 
Myriad*  though  bright  t 

Mi/ton,  Parad we  Lott,  book  i. 
He  can  requite  tbee;  for  he  knows  the  charms 
That  call  (ante  on  such  gentle  act*  as  these, 

And  he  ran  spreod  thy  name  o'er  lands  and  seas, 

Whatever  dime  the  sun's  bright  circle  warm*. 

Id.  Smart  8. 

Ev'n  now,  the  [the  Mu»r]  shade*  thy  rv’ning-walk  with  bay*, 
(No  hireling  die.  no  prostitute  to  praise,) 

IVti  now,  observant  of  the  parting  ray, 

Eye*  the  calm  sunset  of  thy  various  day, 

Thru'  fortune's  cloud  nne  truly  great  can  *ee, 

Nor  fears  to  tell, that  Mortimer  is  he. 

Pope.  Epistle  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 
Nor  second  he,  that  rod*  sublime 
l.  pon  the  seraph  wings  of  ecstasy, 

The  secrets  of  the  abyss  lo  spy. 

He  pass'd  the  tlaming  bounds  of  place  aad  time : 

The  living  throne,  the  sapphire-blaze, 

Where  angels  tremble  while  they  gaze. 

He  SAW  ; hut  blasted  with  excess  of  light 
Clos'd  his  eyes  in  endless  night. 

Gray.  The  Progress  of  Poetry. 


HEAD.  C. 

Head,  n. 

He'aded. 

He'adkk, 

Hk'adpul, 

He'adlkss, 

He'adlong, 

Hc'ady, 

1 1 KADI  NESS, 
Headship. 


Goth,  havhith  ; A.  S.  heafod,  Aoo- 
fod,  heafud,  heafd ; D.  hoofd  ; Gcr. 
havfct;  Sw.  hu/urud.  Junius  de- 
rives from  the  Gr.  *«0a\iy.  Wachter 
derives  the  Ger.  haubt,  pan  hominit 
tubhrnit , from  the  verb  A rben,  leva  re, 
erigere,  toller*  in  altum.  Ihre,  the 
Sw.  hufwud , from  haf,  hifth  ; htrjwa, 
to  raise  on  high.  Tooke ; head  is 
j heaved,  heav’d,  the  past  participle  of 
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HEAD,  the  verb  to  hear*,  (as  the  A.  S.  hcaf-od  was  the  past 
participle  of  hraf-an,)  meaning; 

That  part  (of  the  body,  or  any  thing  else)  which  is 
heav'd,  raised,  or  lifted  up,  above  the  rest.  It  was 
anciently  written  Arret/.  See  Hf. wr- 
it is  used  emphatically,  as  being  the  chief  or  prin- 
cipal part,  for  the  whole  body  or  person  ; also,  for  the 
contents  of  the  head ; sc.  the  brains,  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  the  thoughts ; consequentially. 

The  chief  or  principal  person  or  thing,  the  leader, 
guidcr,  director,  commander ; the  leading,  guiding, 
directing,  or  commanding  place  or  station  ; the  highest 
place,  the  first  place,  forepart,  front,  height.  To  head 
is. 

To  lead,  guide,  direct,  or  command  ; to  make  head, 
to  keep  head  forward,  to  front  or  face,  to  advance.  To 
gather  head. 

To  gather  means  to  make  head  ; force  or  power  to 
front,  or  face,  or  advance.  To  give  head. 

To  give  up  the  restraint  upon  the  head;  to  give 
liberty  to  advance  at  speed.  To  head  is  also 

To  behead  ; i,  e.  to  take  off,  cut  off,  strike  off,  the 
head.  To  head  up ; to  put  on  the  head  ; sc.  of  a cask 
or  vessel. 

Headlong ; (anciently  also  written  headling ;)  head 
forwards ; sc.  without  care  or  caution,  precipitate ; heed- 
less. 

Heady,  heedless,  giddy,  precipitate  ; rash,  violent, 
acting  upon  the  head,  causing  giddiness,  dizziness, 
stupor. 

Head,  i.  e.  chief,  principal ; is  much  used  in  com- 
position. 

Corioeus  *m  somdi-l  wroy,  y*  axe  on  hey  he  drew 
And  soiot  hvm  vpon  Jw  hed  mid  god  emcsl  y now. 

And  for  clef  si  fr  vl  hed,  h the  bodi  a non  to  ^rmmdc. 

H.  GVWrifrr,  p.  |7. 

Heo  sic}  A deitnive)1  at.  ^>1  ^er  nv*  oozing  bi  trued, 

Warbi  meu  mow  libbe,  Ac  at  lor  delaut  of  Arued 

Id.  p 101. 

Sebrypt  and  Jre  kyng  of  Km!,  £o  al  J»y*  **'  y do, 

At  London*  of  Seyn  I ’out  an  A eutd  clijrche  goooe  rare. 

U.  p.  232. 

I rede  we  chew  a hede,  that  u*  to  werre  kan  dight 

A to  that  ilk  htde  I rede  we  u*  btnd 

For  werre  withouten  htde  is  not  well,  w«  fynde. 

JR.  Brunne,  p.  2. 

Ion  said,  tri  suld  kedeles  hup. 

U.  p.  211. 


— For  ich  am  hefd  of  laws 

And  ge  ben  bote  membry*. 

Piers  Plouhman.  Jmwui,  p,  391. 


And  Jtw-MH  seide  to  him,  foxis  han  dennrs,  and  briddi*  of  hevene 
han  nestis : hut  manor*  aooe  hath  not  whrrc  lie  srhal  rc*te  hi*  Arrf. 

il’tclif.  Matthew,  ch.  uii. 

And  Jeans  said  vnto  him  : the  foxes  haue  tides,  and  the  hynics  of 
the  ayer  haue  nesles,  but  the  sonoe  of  man  hath  not  where  on  to  rest 
hia  heed.  HiUe.  Anno  1551. 

And  he  aeid  to  hem,  go  ye ; and  thei  geden  out  and  wenten  into 
the  swyn,  aod  to  in  a gret  biro  at  the  drove  weote  heed/yng  in  to  the 
see : and  tbei  weren  dedc  in  the  walris. 

IVieiif.  Matthew,  ch.  vfiL 

And  he  said  vnto  them,  go  your  waies : Then  went  they  out,  and 
departed  into  the  heerd  of  swyne.  And  beholde  tbe  whole  hetrd  of 
swyne  was  caried  with  violence  hedlyng  into  the  tea,  and  peryshed 
in  the  water.  HAfe,  Anno  1551 . 

And  at  a «tert  he  was  betwix  hem  two, 

And  pulled  out  a twerd  and  cried,  ho! 

No  more,  up  peine  of  lering  of  your  hed. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1709. 


And  aa  he  wolde  haue  pasted  by,  HEAD. 

She  eleped  hym,  and  bad  him  abide,  v v — , 

And  he  hi*  her*  head  aside 
Tho  loraed,  and  to  hir  he  rode. 

Gvwer.  Cm/.  An-  book  i.  fol.  16. 

Duryng  his  revgne  there  wa«  hedyd  ft  put  to  dethe  by  jugement 
spun  xxviii.  baronys  and  knrghtys,  ouer  j*  noble  men  that  were 
slayne  in  Scollande  by  his  infoitunyte. 

Fabyan.  Anno  1326. 

Boniface  the  thyrd  of  that  name  bishop  of  Rome,  toke  vpon  hym 
to  be  tl*«  head  bishop  of  all  the  world*,  and  God's  only  vvear  in 
earthe.  Bate.  Image,  part  i.  rig.  1*  1. 

And  as  for  their  heaiinettc,  see  whether  they  he  not  prone,  bold 
and  runne  head  lug  vnto  a)  mischief,  without  pitir  hi  compassion  or 
caryng  what  misery  and  destruction  should  fall  on  other  men,  so  they 
may  haue  their  present  pleasure  fulfilled. 

Tyndall.  Answer  to  M.  More's  first  Bohr,  fol.  290 
Here  }1crrury  with  erpul  shining  winges 
First  touched  ; and  with  body  headltng  bet*.*  [bent] 

To  the  water  ihcnd  took  be  hia  descent 

Surrey  Virgil.  .Plant,  book  iv. 

Then  tbe  earle  began  to  repent  him  of  his  headie  rashness,  but  it 
was  too  late. 

Hakluyt.  Foyaget.Sfc.  voL  ii.  fol.  35.  J9~d.lt/ngetpee. 

Nor  William  Duke  of  SufTolke,  who, 

Rxilde,  on  scan  was  met 
And,  hated,  headed. 

Warner.  A Hi  rat's  England,  book  ix.  ch.  llr. 

They  have  compelled  him  to  lay  his  hand  upon  tbe  helme,  for  to 
set  all  straight  and  upright  again*  in  security,  rejecting  in  the  meant* 
while  greco  headed  generals  of  armies,  eloquent  ors  tours  also. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  521. 

Who,  thrusting  boldly  twist  him  and  the  blow, 

The  burthen  of  the  deadly  brunt  did  bcare 
Upon  his  shield,  which  lightly  he  did  throw 
Over  hia  head,  before  the  harroe  came  neare. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qurrne,  book  iv.  can.  8. 

He  was  ten  thousand  foot  and  a thousand  bone  strong,  and  had 
five  aod  thirtie  tall  ships  of  war,  hc*de*J  with  brawn  pikes  before. 

Holland.  levins,  foL  717. 

Ami  this  is  the  onely  cause  why  all  the  statues  and  image*  of  him 
[Pericles]  almo-t,  are  made  with  a helmet  on  his  Arad;  because  the 
workmen,  as  it  should  seem,  (and  so  it  is  most  likely)  were  willing 
to  hide  tbe  blemish  of  his  deformity.  But  the  Atlican  Poets  did  call 
him  Schinocephalos,  as  much  as  tn  say,  headed  like  an  onion. 

Sir  Thomas  Aarlh.  Plutarch,  fol.  133.  Pericles. 

England  endured  (by  Clod’s  iust  judgement*)  tnsny  hi  Iter  and 
beanie  storm**  through  usmrheadinetsc,  ambition,  or  other  sicknesses 
of  mind*  in  the  prince*  thereof. 

Speed.  Edward  I/.  Anne  1308.  book  is.  ch.  xi.  sec.  1, 

Bat  Timia*  him  lightly  overhent. 

Right  as  he  entring  was  into  the  flood. 

And  stmokc  at  him  with  force  so  violent, 

That  hnx.il es*e  him  into  the  foord  he  sent. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qaetne,  book  iii,  can,  5- 

- This  would  surpass 

Common  revenge,  nnd  interrupt  his  joy 
In  our  confusion,  and  our  joy  upraise 
In  his  disturbance ; when  hi*  darling  sons. 

Hurl’d  headlong  to  partake  with  u%  shall  curse 
Their  frail  original,  and  faded  bliss, 

Failed  so  soon. 

Milton.  Paradise  East,  book  ii.  I,  375 

— The  mowlwHM  sight 

Strook  them  with  horror  backward,  but  far  worse 
Urg’d  them  behind  ; Amd/ong  themselves  they  threw 
Down  from  the  verge  of  heav’n. 

Id.  fi.  book  vi,  I.  864. 

Now  they  began  much  more  to  take  stomarke  and  Indignation,  in 
case  that  after  Tarquinius,  tbe  kingdome  should  not  return*  to  them 
and  their  hoe,  bet  should  still  ran  on  end,  and  headlvngwise  fall  nato 
such  base  varlets.  Holland.  Linus,  foL  29. 

I can  see  no  ground,  why  his  [Aristotle's]  rra«on  should  be  lextuary 
to  ours ; or  that  God,  or  Nature,  ever*  intended  him  an  unieeml 
headship,  Gianni.  Vanity  of  HsgsnatuMg,  ch.  *v. 

x 2 
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HEAD. 


Will  the  ministerial  headship  inferr  any  more,  (Hen  that  when  the 
church  in  a community  o»  a puhlick  capacity  should  do  any  act  of 
luinistery  ecclesiasticall  be  shall  be  first  in  order  ? 

Taylor.  Liberty  of  Prophetying,  MIC.  7. 

The  mole*  may  lie  taken  in  trip*  ai  every  woodman  know*:  it  t* 
certain  they  are  driven  from  their  haunts  by  garliek  for  a time,  and 
other  heady  smells  buried  in  their  passage*. 

Ere! ye.  On  Furnt  Trees,  ch.  xxvi.  sec.  16. 

At  this  good  time  now,  if  your  lordship  were  not  here, 

To  awe  their  violence  with  your  authority. 

They  would  p.ay  such  gambol*. 

Got.  Are  they  grow  n so  heady  ? 

U-wnmunt  and  Fletrher.  The  Pilgrim,  act  V. 

The  other  partv  I headed  myself. 

I.udlow.  Memoir t,  vnl.  i.  p.  119. 
Though  if  that  as*vrtioo  could  he  supposed  to  be  true,  yet  even 
still  ‘twould  unavoidably  follow,  that  the  self-existent  being  must 
need*  be  intelligent ; as  shall  be  proved  in  my  fourth  argument  upon 
this  present  head.  Clarke.  On  the  Attributes,  p.  52. 

True  religion  requires  both  a warm  heart  and  a cool  head ; good 
serv  ice  in  his  function. 

I Vaterlaml.  Works,  voL  si  p.  377.  Regeneration  tinted  and  ex- 
plained. 

And  Henry  Lord  Stafford,  to  shew  his  compliance  with  these  times, 
translated  two  EpiMlc*  of  Erasmus,  wherein  wav  undertaken  to  be 
shewn  the  brain-sick  headmen  of  (he  Lutheran*. 

Strype.  Memorial*.  (Jure*  Mary,  Anno  1554, 

It  is  also  very  necessary  for  preserving  the  unity  and  communion 
of  the  part*  of  the  catholic  church  , seeing  single  persons  are  much 
fitter  to  maintain  correspondence,  thin  headless  bodies. 

Barrow.  Sermon  24.  eol.  iii. 
Here  on  pois’d  pinions  stoop'd  the  panting  God  ; 

Then,  from  the  sleep,  shot  headlong  to  the  flood. 

Pitt.  Ftrgil.  .Fund,  book  i». 

If  there  was  any  found  to  be  in  live  least  tainted,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pened, it  was  separated  from  the  rest,  which  was  repacked  into 
another  cask,  headed  up,  and  filled  with  good  pickle. 

Cook.  Fa yaget,  vol.  iv.  book  iii.  ch.  viii. 

A reform  proposed  b?  an  unsupported  individual,  in  the  presence 
of  A rods  of  houses,  public  officera,  doctor*,  and  proctors,  whose  pecu- 
liar province,  it  would  have  been  urged,  is  to  consult  for  the  academic 
state,  would  have  been  deemed  even  mure  officious  and  arrogant 
than  a public  appeal. 

Knox.  Work*,  vol.  iv.  p.  256.  Liberal  Education. 
When  now  Gradnvo  on  tlie  field  display'd 
The  headlnt  trunk  of  Agranaant  survey  d, 

(What  ne'er  till  then  betel)  a sudden  dread 
Benumb'd  bis  veins,  his  shifting  colour  fled. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furiota , book  xtii. 
What  slave  so  passive,  what  bigot  so  blind,  whsl  enthusiast  so 
headlong.  what  politician  so  hardened,  as  to  stand  up  in  defence  of  a 
system  e alculated  fora  cur*e  to  mankind. 

Burkr.  A Vindication  of  Sat  nr  at  Society . 

Both  ways  deceitful  is  the  wine  of  Power, 

When  new,  'lit  heady,  aod,  when  old,  ’ti*  sour. 

Harte.  The  Charitable  Mato n. 

Head,  in  Composition. 

I would  shoe  should  knowe  remidic*  for  such  diseaves  as  romc 
often,  as  the  cough,  the  tnurre,  and  gnawiag  in  the  bcllie,  the  laske, 
costifnes,  the  worme,  the  head  cache.  Ate. 

Five*.  Instruction  of  a Christian  Woman,  sig.  X.  8. 
The  Minion  was  made  redie  to  auoidr,  and  so  leesing  her  hedfastn 
and  hayling  away  by  the  slerncfBsu,  she  was  gotten  oat. 

Hakluyt.  Foyages,  See.  vol,  iii.  fol.  5-4.  M.  John  Hawkin*. 
From  this  island,  wee  vet  oner  to  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  and 
went  Southwest,  and  fell  with  an  headland  called  Foxeouvc,  which  is 
from  the  said  island  25  leagues. 

Id.  lb.  vot.  i.  fid.  311.  M.  Anth  Jenhinton. 

In  y*  mcanc  while  y*  wicked  pricstes,  phamcis  ft  headmen  of  the 
people,  freatted  at  the  maltier,  but  the  simple  people  «mm  to  be  en- 
structed,  cried  ioifully  vpoa  him.  UdalL  Mark,  ch.  xi. 

Yosir  blankettes  shall  be  of  fustyane. 

Your  vhetes  shall  be  of  clothe  of  rayne, 

Your  bead-theft  shall  be  of  prry  pvght. 

With  dvamondes  set,  and  rubvr*  hry^hL 

The  Syuyrof  Jjrtet  Dtgrt,  in  Hit  ton,  vol.  iii.  p.  180. 


Thee  are  the  things  worthy  of  relation  from  the  hr  ad -springs  of 
this  riuet  TUramaina  vnu»  the  rea.  v 

Hakluyt.  Fvyaget,  SfC.  voL  lit.  foi.  497-  The  Port  of  Tecuanaha. 

And  what  is  the  common  welth  worth,  when  the  lawe  which  i» 
indifferent  for  all  men  shall  be  wilfully  and  spitefully  broken  of  head- 
strosig  men.  Sir  John  Che  he.  Hurt  of  Sedition,  sjg.  C.  ii. 


|*t  not  a puppet  abu»e  thy  sprite,  kings*  crowns  do  not  help  them 
From  the  cruel  headach,  wir  shoe*  of  gold  do  the  gnu*.  heal. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  i. 


Oh  how  miserable  was  the  c*tate  of  oar  cosintrie  vnder  the  French 
and  Norman*,  wherein  the  British  and  English  that  remained,  could 
not  be  called  to  any  function  in  the  commonwealth,  no  not  m much  a* 
to  be  constable*  and  heudburawet  in  final  vilages,  except  they  Could 
bring  2.  or  3.  Normans  for  suertiet  to  the  lords  of  the  soile  tor  their 
good  behauiour  in  their  offices  ! 

Holtntked.  Description  of  ttninine,  ch.  it 


From  the  utmost  ends  of  the  hend-hranehrt  [of  the  Indian  fig-tree] 
there  isaurth  out  a gummy  juice,  which  hangeth  downward  like  a 
chord  or  sinew,  and  within  a few  months  rear  he th  the  ground. 

Ralegh-  Hutary  of  the  World,  book  i.  ch.  »v.  sec.  2. 

That  the  king  should  have  the  head-city  of  the  kingdome,  Dublin, 
with  the  adjacent  cantrcds  with  all  th*  coast  lownes  and  cattle*. 

Speed.  Henry  II.  Anno  1171.  book  i*.  ch.  *i.  sec.  59. 

Oh,  monstrous  ! Why  I’ll  undertake,  with  • handful  of  silver,  to 
buy  a headful  of  wit  at  any  time. 

Ford.  ’Tit  Pity  She't  a ff'hore , act.  i.  SC.  2. 

Sir,  shall  we  so  we  the  head-land  with  wbeate  ? 

Sit  at-  With  red  wheat*  Dauy. 

Shahtpeare.  Henry  IF.  Second  Part,  fol.  96. 

Josephus  understands  Ophir  to  be  one  of  lho««  great  head- tanas  in 
India,  which  by  a general  name  are  called  ChrrsoncM  or  Peninsula-. 

Ralegh . Hutory  of  the  World,  book  i.  ch.  viii.  sec.  3. 

— — — — — What  have  you  done? 

Tiger*,  not  daughters,  what  have  you  perform'd? 

A father,  and  a gracious  aged  man, 

Who**  reverence  the  hetsd-lugg'd  bear  would  lick, 

Must  barbarous,  moot  degenerate  l have  you  madded. 

Shahtprarr.  l^ear,  art  iv.  ac.  2. 

Sir  George  Aacough,  with  nine  of  bia  head-moti  ships,  charged 
through  the  Dutch  Aral,  aod  got  the  weather-gag*  of  Ibem,  and 
charged  them  again.  Baker.  Ckarltt  II.  Anno  1652. 

For  if  their  [the  English]  heads  had  any  intellectual  armour,  ibry 
could  neuer  weare  such  heauis  head-piecrt. 

Shahtpeare.  Henry  F.  fol.  82. 

Both  armies  rendezvous'd  on  the  24th  of  May  at  Blew  bury  in  Berk- 
shire, and  kept  their  Kead-gvartert  that  night  at  Abingtou  within  five 
miles  of  Oxford.  Baker.  Char  let  I.  Anno  1644. 

That  you  at  auch  lime  seeing  me,  turner  shall 
With  urines  ettcunibrvd  thus,  or  thia  heads  hake  ; 

Or  by  pronouncing  of  some  doublfull  phrase ; 

A*  well,  we  know,  or  we  could  aod  if  we  would. 

Shakspeare . Hamlet,  fol.  25S. 

Cl i We  linger  time ; the  Sing  sent  for  Philaster  and  the  heads- 
man an  bour  ago. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Philaster,  act.  v. 

Come  /tradesman,  off  with  his  bead. 

Shuktpeare . AIL t Well  that  Ends  Well,  fol.  251. 

That  see  is  the  headspring  of  our  belief. 

Stapleton.  Fartr.  of  the  Faith,  (1565)  fill.  149.  b. 

Another,  that  would  seeme  to  have  more  wit, 

Him  [the  horse]  by  the  bright  embrodered  kedstal!  tooke. 

Spmsrr.  Fame  Queene,  book  v,  can,  3. 


This  speech  all  Trojan*  did  applaud  ; who  from  their  traces  losde 
Their  sweating  horse  ; which  severally  wiih  headstalls  they  repoadt. 
And  fastned  by  their  chariots. 

Chapman.  Homer,  /hod,  book  viii.  fol.  115. 
Such  was  the  furic  of  thcae  headstrong  steeds. 

Soon  as  the  infant's  mnlikc  shield  they  saw, 

That  all  obedience  both  to  words  and  deeds 
They  quite  forgot,  and  scorn’d  all  former  law. 

Spenser.  Fame  Queene,  hook  v.  can.  8. 
Others  seldom  hurt  themselves  any  further  than  to  gain  weak  eyes 
and  sometimes  head-aches.  Spectator,  No.  54. 
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Farm'd  out  all  cheat*.  and  went  a share 
With  til’  headborou/jk  and  scavenger. 

Butler.  Hud  Ann,  part  iii.  can.  3. 

It  was  (firm  out  among  all  the  gay  people  of  thi*  place,  that  on  ih* 
Tuesday  following,  several  damsels,  swift  of  foot,  were  to  run  fi.r  a 
■ulr  of  hrad-dothes  at  the  old  well*.  Toiler,  No.  36. 

Thi*  holy  nun  travelled  from  place  to  place  to  preach  down  thi* 
monstrous  commode ; and  succeeded  *o  well  in  it,  that  v the  ma- 
gicians sacrificed  their  book*  to  the  flames  upon  the  preaching  of  an 
apostle,  many  of  the  women  threw  down  their  head-dresses  in  tho 
middle  of  his  sermon,  aod  made  a bonfire  of  them  within  sight  of  the 
pulpit.  Spectator,  No. 98. 

So  when  some  heanteous  dame,  a reigning  toast. 

The  flower  of  Forth,  and  proud  Edina's  boast, 

Stands  at  her  toilet  in  ber  tartan  plaid, 

In  all  ber  richest  brad-gear  trimly  clad, 

The  curious  hand -maid,  w ith  observant  eye, 

Correct*  the  swelling  hoop  that  hangs  awry. 

Svmemle.  To  Mian  Ramsay. 
Awkwardly  gay*  *«d  oddly  merry, 

Her  scarf  pale  pink,  her  head-hmd  cherry. 

I'rwr  Alma,  can.  2. 

The  greater  islands,  u Hispaniola,  Jamaica,  and  Cuba,  hare  only 
some  particular  capes  or  headland*,  exposed  to  currents. 

Jtomjner.  Voyages,  Sfc.  part  iaa.  p.  HI  I . Of  Tide*  and  Currents. 

The  Spaniards  came  away  quartering  on  us;  and  our  ship  being 
the  headmost,  the  Taro  came  directly  towards  us,  designing  to  hoard 
us.  Id.  Ih.  Anno  1667. 


Ulysses  preferred  him  [Ihomedes]  before  Ajax,  when  he  cho^e  him 
for  the  champion  of  his  nightly  expedition  ; fur  he  had  a head-piece  of 
his  own ; and  wanted  only  the  fortitude  of  another,  to  hnn.»  him  off 
with  safety.  Dry  dm.  Dedication  to  the  .finds. 

WTuit  are  our  separatists  and  tmrity-prelending  schismatirk*.  hut 
the  tame  brood  and  suctessoni  of  the  Donatives’  only  with  thi*  dif- 
ference, that  they  had  their  head-quarters  in  Meridie,  in  the  Southern 
part*  of  the  world,  whereas  oura  seem  to  be  derived  lo  us  from  the 
North.  South.  Sermons,  *oL  vii,  p.  296. 

For  if  after  the  mizan  is  hslld  up  and  furled,  if  thru  the  ship  will 
not  wear,  we  must  do  it  with  some  head-sad,  which  yet  sometimes 
puts  us  to  our  shifts. 

Dumpier,  Voyages,  8{C.  voL  H.  p.  364  Of  Storms. 
And  though  Sl  Peter  had  been  head  of  the  apostles,  yet  a*  it  i*  not 
certain  that  be  was  ever  in  Rome,  so  it  doe*  Dot  appear  that  he  had 
hia  headship  for  Rome's  sake,  or  that  he  left  it  there  ; but  he  was 
made  head  (or  His  faith,  and  not  for  the  dignity  of  any  see. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  Anno  1534. 
He  drew  the  dragging  body  down  with  haste, 

Then  cross  a rower's  seat  the  neck  he  plac’d ; 

There,  awkward,  haggling,  he  divides  the  hone, 

(The  headsman's  art  was  then  but  rudely  known } 

Rome.  Lucan,  book  viii. 
P.t'b  1 their  headstrong  fury  scarce  restrain, 

When  they  grow  warm  and  restive  to  the  rein. 

Addison.  Ovid.  Metamorphoses,  hook  it 
In  one  instance  of  expence,  however,  the  modern  ladies  seem  to 
exceed  the  ancient,  and  though  there  appears  an  infinite  variety  of 
head-dresses  upon  busts,  statue*,  and  mesial*,  yet  it  is  learnedly  de- 
bated among  the  antiquaries,  whether  the  Roman  ladies  were  so  costly 
in  that  point  as  the  English. 

Melmoth.  Pliny  to  Cainsius,  letter  xx.  book  it 
Annigait  having  with  these  sentiments  consoled  hi*  gnef,  and  ani- 
mated hia  industry,  found  that  they  had  now  roasted  the  headland 
and  saw  the  whales  spouting  at  a distance. 

Johnson.  The  Rambler,  No.  187. 
The  corporation  was  lo  pay  the  head-master  thirty  pounds  a year, 
and  the  usher  twenty.  Pennant.  London,  p.  246, 

The  carving  upon  the  stern  and  head  umaments  of  the  inferior  boat1, 
which  seem  to  be  intended  wholly  for  fishing,  consists  of  the  figure  of 
a mar,  with  a face  as  ugly  as  can  be  conceived. 

Cook.  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  book  iii.  ch.  i. 
This  and  several  head-pieces  in  the  same  book  were  designed  by 
Holbein,  and  probably  some  of  them  cut  by  him;  ooe  has  hi*  name. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  I p.  156. 
Mr.  Tbrale  took  him  to  hi*  house  at  Streaiture ; and  Johnson  from 
that  time  became  a constant  resident  in  that  family.  He  went  occa- 
sionally to  the  Club  in  Gerard  Street,  but  hi*  head-guarten  were  fixed 
at  Strealham.  Murphy.  Life  of  Johsuon. 


HEAL,  tt.  or 
Hklb, 

Heal,  n. 

He'alrr, 

He'aling, 

Health, 

He'althpul, 

Healthfully, 

He'althfulness, 

He'althlese, 

He'althi.f.shness, 

HeAltwkimf., 

He'altmy, 

He'altmly, 

Hl'AUrilMRftt. 
whole."  To  heal. 

To  cover ; to  he  or  caused  to  be  whole  or  nound ; to 
close  tip,  to  cure,  fc>  recover.  See  To  Hill. 

Heal,  or  heir,  is  used  as  a noun  by  Chaucer,  Gower,  Ac. 

ft  kyng  hoped  wel  to  hym,  and  lette  hym  belie  fa«te- 

R.  Gloucester , p.  151. 

Thi*  kyng  was  but  of  mene  stature,  ha  other  tie  lede  hangyd  so 
myche  a dnun,  that  hit  htltd  half  the  blake  of  his  ejo. 

Id.  p.  521,  note. 

Aod  nom  witb  hym  spicery,  ^at  to  fysik  drow, 

And  wende  hym  to  Wyncbestre  quoyntoliche  y now, 

An  ; *eydc  kynge's  y»t  he  wold  hym  to  hete  brynge. 

Id.  p.  161. 

^o  ilk  fiue  so  row  c*  be  calles  fiue  wound**, 

►**  ere  not  git  haled,  ne  sallo  be  many  atounde*. 

H-  Brsrnne,  p.  7. 

Men  vs  of  bryddes 

Huddeo  and  hrledm.  durnelyche  here  egge* 

For  no  foul  sholde  hem  fond*. 

Pier's  Plouhman.  Visum,  p.  223. 

In  an  hots  herre*L  wenne  ich  hadde  myn  hell. 

And  lymea  to  Uhore  with.  U.  Ih.  p.  75. 

Zul  hit  [poverty]  moder  of  mjgth.  and  of  manne*  helth. 

Id.  Ih.  p 270. 

Aod  Jhe*u«  wide  to  the  centurion  go,  and  a*  thou  hast  bilceved  so 
be  it  dooo  to  thee,  and  the  child  was  hretid  fro  that  our. 

H'tc/tf.  Matthew,  cb.  viii. 

Then  Jesus  «a*J  vnto  the  centurion,  go  thy  way*,  and  as  tho  be- 
leueat  so  be  it  vnto  the.  And  his  aernant  *«  healed  the  selfe  houre. 

Bihle,  Anno  1551. 

Whethir  alia  men  han  grace  of  hee/yngis. 

H'lcLf.  1 Corynthians,  ch.  xtL 


Goth,  hailyan ; A.  S.  htxlan  ; HRAL 
D.  heelrn ; Ger.  heylen  ; Sw . v— "■ 
hela,  sanarr,  integrare,  to  make 
sound  or  whole ; perhaps,  says 
Skinner,  from  A.  S.  helan , te- 
«cre,  to  cover ; quia  #c.  qua  a 
chirurgis  zanantur  cicatrice 
> ilauduntur,  et  ohteguntur ; be- 
cause (wounds)  healed  by  the 
surgeon  are  cloned  and  covered 
by  a scar.  And  health  (Tooke) 
in  the  third  peraon  singular  of 
the  verb  to  hdc  or  heal,  meaning 
“ That  which  healeth,  or 
maketh  one  to  be  hale  or 


Haue  all  the  gyftes  of  healynge  t 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 

To  a nothir  grace  of  heelthis  in  ou  spirit. 

Wiclif.  1 Corynthiant,  ch.  ait. 
Pnrde  we  women  connen  nothing  hete, 

Wiinru*  on  Mida ; wol  ye  here  the  tale. 

Chaucer.  The  Ifif  of  Bathes  Tale,  v.  6532. 
And  fell  in  apeebe  of  Telephu*  the  king, 

And  of  Achilla*  for  his  queint  sperr. 

For  he  coude  with  it  bolhe  hete  and  der«. 

Id.  The  Squieret  Tale,  1. 10554. 

And  songen  with  o voice,  hoale  and  honour 
To  troulh  of  womanhede. 

Id.  The  Legende  of  Gode  Women,  foL  198. 
Cupids*  soon,  ensimple  of  goodlihede 

Ovwerde  of  knighthode,  sours  of  grntilnetae, 

How  might  a wight  in  turmrnl  and  in  drede 
And  henleletse  you  send,  as  Yet  gladness* 

Id.  The  fifth  Hooke  of  Twins,  Ml.  192. 


The  great  clerk**  were  aasent. 
And  come  at  hi*  c«>mn»*undem#i*t 
To  trete  vpott  till*  lord**  hete. 

Gower.  Cmf  Am. 


book  ii.  let.  46. 
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HEAL.  Y wn  he  that  seta  gaf  the  rynge, 

— For  to  be  our*  tokenyuge. 

Now  A cyle  hjri  for  the  rode. 

Tke  Erie  of  TAaut,  J.  1038,  In  iUtrrn,  vol.  iii.  p.  136. 

But  the  hrahmge  agayn  of  (hit  mortal  vrounde  is  like  lo  mar  all,  and 
make  the  laat  errour  norw  than  the  first 

Bair.  Image,  part  U.  aig.  G.  6. 
Th*  egall  fretid ; no  grudge,  do  strife ; 

No  charge  of  role,  nor  go ve matinee 
Without  disease,  the  healthful  life  ; 

The  household  of  continuance. 

Surrey.  The  Alerme*  to  at  tame  Happy  Life. 

Their  dinners  be  very  short ; but  their  supper*  be  somewhat  longer, 
because  that  after  dinoer  followeth  labour ; after  supper,  bleep  and 
natural  rest;  which  they  think  to  be  of  more  strength  and  efficacy  to 
whi*le*ome  and  healthful  digestion. 

More.  Utopia , ty  Rohtnton,  sol.  ii.  book  ii.  ch.  ». 

And  they  are  surbe,  as  asscrybe  al  their  perflgbtoeas,  verlur,  and 
godlync*,  not  vtito  their  ownr  wiekea,  nor  yet  vnto  their  ownc  fulfyl- 
lyn«f  of  the  lawe,  wherein  they  must  nedea  knowledge  thrmrelue* 
gyltve  and  «ynfu) : but  all  together  veto  the  merit**  of  the  healthsome 
passion  of  Christ  L’dalL  Hruelacton,  ch.  siii. 

Where  when  she  came,  ahe  found  the  faery  knight 
Departed  thence;  albce  (his  wouodc*  wyde 
Not  tii  roughly  hr  aid)  unready  were  to  ryde. 

•Spnwr.  Fame  Queen r,  liook  i.  can.  5. 

Plantain*  is  a great  healer  of  any  aore  whatsoever,  but  pnocipally 
of  such  ulcers  as.  bee  in  the  bodies  of  women,  children,  and  old  folkc. 

Holland.  Phnte,  book  xxvi.  cb.  xiv. 

To  heal,  to  enter,  Su*.  Hence  in  the  west,  be  that  covert  a house 
with  slates,  is  called  a kevlrr  or  hrlher. 

Hag.  South  and  Hast  Country  H’ordt. 

TTiere  Alma,  like  a virgin  queene  roost  bright. 

Doth  tinriah  in  all  heaulte  excellent ; 

And  to  her  gucstes  doth  bounteous  banket  dight, 

Attempred  goodly  well  for  health  and  for  delight. 

•S prater.  Faerie  Qnemet  book  ii.  cm.  11. 

It  was  an  Hand,  (hugg'd  in  Neptune's  anr«s 
Ai  tending  it  against  all  furnugne  harmn) 

Ami  M«ina  high!  r so  amiably  favrr, 

So  rich  in  soyle,  So  healthful I in  her  ayro. 

Browne.  Britannia  t PaxtoraU,  book  ii.  song  1. 


Then  as  a make,  henumb’d  and  fit  t’  expire, 

If  laid  before  the  comfortable  Are 

Iki'ins  to  atir,  and  feels  her  vitals  beat 

Their  healthful  motion,  at  the  quick'ning  beat! 

So  nay  pour  Muse. 

B rente,  Answer  to  the  Epistle  to  C,  C,  Etg. 


We  ought,  in  the  choice  of  a situation,  to  regard  above  all  things 
the  KraJthfulnft*  of  the  place,  and  the  healthful  net*  of  it  for  the  mind , 
rather  than  for  the  body. 

Cowley.  Ettayt  in  Prate  and  Ferae , ess.  9. 


If  men  would  imitate  the  early  rising  of  this  bird  [the  lark],  it 
would  conduce  much  unto  their  hcilthfulneu. 

Fuller.  Hurthiet.  Bedfordthire. 


And  yet  after  all  thin,  sickness  leaves  in  u»  appetites  so  strong,  and 
apprehensions  «o  sensible,  and  deligbu  so  manv.  and  good  thine*  in 
so  great  a degree,  that  a healthiest  body  and  a sad  disease  do  seldom 
make  men  weary  of  this  world,  but  stall  tbev  would  fain  find  an  ex- 
cuse to  live.  Taylor.  Holy  Dying,  di.  iii.  sec.  3 


lt[  - 

it  be  altered 


is  the  best  io  many  respects,  and  remains  such,  unless 
iy  the  inconvenience*  of  h'aUhlettnctt  of  the  person. 

Id.  Hole  of  Conscience,  book  ii.  cb.  iii.  rule  8, 


And  truely  a*  the  bodily  monte  cannot  feed  the  outward  man.  un- 
less* it  be  let  into  a stomacke  to  be  digested,  which  n hra/fhtome  and 
sound  j do  more  can  the  inward  man  be  fed,  except  his  roeale  be 
icoeived  into  hit  tout*,  and  heart,  sound  and  whole  in  fayth. 

Horndict.  .Sermon  tm  the  Sacrament,  part  i. 
So  loathly  flye  that  lives  on  galled  wound, 

And  scabby  festers  inwardlv  unsound, 

Feeds  fatter  with  that  pova'iiou*  carrion, 

Thao  they  that  haunt  the  healthy  limbs  alone. 

Ball.  Satire  3.  book  iii. 


But  Vane  oppo«el  thi*  with  much  real : he  said,  would  they  heal  HEAL, 
the  wound  that  they  had  given  tbeunel«e*,  which  weakened  them  so 
much  ? The  wiling  them  at  quiet  could  have  no  other  effect,  but  t«  HEAF 
heal  and  unite  them  in  their  opposition  to  their  authority.  . 

Burnet.  Own  Timet,  vol.  i.  p.  75.  Before  the  Reformation. 

Ah  Sylvia ! thns  in  vain  you  strive 
To  act  a healer’*  part, 

TNrill  keep  but  ling'ring  pain  alive, 

Alas ! and  break  my  heart. 

Otway.  The  Complaint. 

Oh,  fool ! to  think  God  hate*  the  worthy  mind, 

Tho  lover  and  the  lose  of  human  kind. 

Whose  life  ia  healthful,  and  whose  conscience  clear, 

Because  be  wants  a thousand  pounds  a year. 

Pope.  Ettoy  on  Man,  epbl  ».  L 191. 

In  the  latter  eod  of  the  month  of  July,  I find  our  archbishop  at  hie 
house  at  Bokesbmirn,  near  ranlerbury,  a plar*  of  retirement,  health- 
fully  and  pleasantly  seated,  which  be  took  a great  deal  of  delight  in. 

Strype.  Isfe  of  Parker,  Anno  1653. 

That  learned  author,  who  writ  Historian*  Xaturalem  BratUm,  to 
prove  not  only  the  hahitableness,  but  healthful  neat,  of  that  climate 
and  country,  exhibits  the  account  of  every  day's  weatbrr,  observed  by 
him  for  many  year*  together,  and  so  the  agreement  of  it  to  that  temper 
which  we  account  healthful. 

Boyle.  The  General  History  of  the  Air,  vol.  t.  p.  643. 

He  [Charles  of  Sweden]  is  of  a very  vigorous  ami  healthy  consti. 
tution.  takes  a pleasure  ill  enduring  the' greatest  fatigues,  and  is  little 
curious  about  his  repose. 

Burnet.  Ou-n  Timet.  Queen  Anne,  Anno  1 709. 

If  by  his  stripe*  we  are  healed,  we  may  surely  avoid  censorious 
quarrels  about  the  particular  manner  in  which  the  effort  is  produced. 

Cogun.  On  the  Pan  ton*,  2.  The  Mediatorial  Office  of  Chntt. 

Among  the  innumerable  follies  by  which  we  lay  up  in  our  youth 
repentance  and  remorse  for  the  succeeding  parr  or  our  live*,  there  is 
scarce  any  against  which  warnings  are  of  less  elBcacv  than  the  neglect 
®f  health.  Johnton.  The  Rambler,  No.  48. 

Begin  the  song,  and  let  it  awretly  Bow, 

And  let  it  wisrly  teach  thy  wholevjme  laws: 

" How  blest,  the  hrkle  fabric  to  support 
Of  mortal  man;  in  healthful  body  now 
A healthful  mind  the  longest  to  maintain.'* 

Armstrong , Of  Preserving  Health,  book  i. 

A few  cheerful  companions  in  our  walks  will  render  them  abun- 
dantly more  healthful:  for,  according  to  the  ancient  adazr,  they  will 
serve  instead  of  a carriage,  or,  in  other  words,  prevent  the  sensation 
of  fatigue.  AW.  Ettayt,  No.  100. 

This  Pythagoric  regimen,  though  it  he  generally  represented,  and 
erm  hy  Jamhichus  himself,  a*  a vuperstitioin  practice,  j.t,  by  reason 
of  its  heathfuhtet *,  he  will  have  to  be  a course  of  phvsic. 

Mar  burton.  The  1 hr  me  legation,  book  iv.  sec.  3. 

Ft  is  but  a little  while  before  we  shall  al»,  the  strongest  and  healthiest 
among'!  us,  certainly  be  convinced  that  the  best  thing  we  can  have 
done  in  this  world,  was  to  prepare  our  soul*  for  a better. 

Gilpin.  Sermon  3.  vol.  iii. 

! must  now  observe  that  all  there  advantages  were  greatly  enhanced 
hy  the Kenlthinrt*  of  its  din, ate.  by  the  almost  constant  breexe*  which 
prevail  there,  (Tinian)  and  by  the  frequent  slwvwcr*  which  fall  there. 

Anton.  Voyage  round  the  IVurld,  book  iii.  ch.  Ii. 

HEAP,  r.'J  A.  S.  heap-inn;  Ger  hraff-en ; D. 

Heap,  n.  \hoop-en ; which  Junius  derives  from 
Helping,  j the  A.  S.  heaf-an , and  Wachter  from 
He'apy.  * the  Ger.  heb-tn,  In  heave,  or  raise  up. 

To  throw  up.  to  lay  up,  in  heaps,  or  raised  and  ele- 
vated masses ; to  accumulate,  to  pile. 

An  hep  of  eremite*,  hentrn  hem  spade*. 

Pier*  P/ouhman.  Frhol I,  p.  137. 

New  u not  that  of  God  a fill  fayre  grace. 

That  vwiche  a lewrd  marines  wit  shat]  pace 
The  # isdom  of  an  hepr  of  lered  men  ? 

Chaucer,  The  Prologue,  v.  577. 

Fortune  heaped  together  that  one  day  the  rhaunce*  of  a whole  world. 

Brende.  Quintut  Curtiui,  ful.  1P0 
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And  so  all  these  gentylmcn  strangers  with  them  of  the  country  as- 
sembled togyder,  and  dyde  setle  on  these  people  wher  they  might 
fynde  thJ,  and  slewe  and  hanged  them  vpon  tree*  by  heaprs. 
r Lord  Berners.  Froissart.  Grtmyele,  ch.  I S3. 

And  thou  beeing  fallen  ia  deipavre  of  thy  wife,  doevt  thou  neither 
address?  to  hang  thyself  as  Judas  did,  or  els  art  thou  an  heaprr  of  sinnes 
vpo  ain nes.  UdoU.  Lethe,  ch.  xxiii. 

That  geauntesse  ArgantJ  it  behlght, 

A daughter  of  the  Titans  which  did  make 
Warre  against  Heven.  and  heaped  hits  cm  hight 
To  scale  the  tkyes  and  put  Jo  re  from  his  right. 

Spenser.  Faene  Queen  r,  book  iii.  can.  7. 


Tne  lists  were  closed  fast,  to  bsrre  the  rout 
From  rudely  pressing  on  the  middle  center  j 
Which  in  great  hrapet  them  circled  all  about; 

Wasting  how  fortune  would  resolve  that  dangerous  douL 

Id.  Ih.  book  v.  can,  5. 


Sandius  has  gone  yet  much  farther;  labouring  to  heap  up  all  the 
scandal  that  was  possible  against  this  cirancilt. 

Nelson.  Li/e  of  Bull. 

I hare  seen  two  volumes  in  folio,  written  with  his  own  hand  fCran- 
mer),  containing,  upon  all  the  heads  of  religion,  a vast  heap  both  of 
places  of  scripture,  and  quotations  out  of  ancient  fatnrn,  and  later 
doctours  and  schoolmen. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  Anno  1 53  4. 
Thtr.  With  heapy  fire*  our  cheerful  hearth  is  crown'd; 

And  firs  for  torches  in  the  wood*  abound. 

Dry  den.  Pastoral  7. 
Where'er  the  weaker  banks  opprest  retreat, 

And  sink  beneath  the  heapy  waters’  weight, 

Forth  gushing  at  the  breach,  they  bunt  their  way, 

And  wasteful  o'er  the  drowned  country  stray. 

• . Rowe.  Lucan,  hook  vi. 

The  whole  performance  is  not  so  much  a regular  fabric!.,  as  a heap 
of  shining  materials  thrown  together  by  accident,  which  strikes  rather 
with  the  solemn  magnificence  of  a stupendous  ruin,  than  the  elegant 
grandeur  of  a finished  pile. 

Johnson.  The  hfe  of  Sap  aye. 

In  the  text  to  Gad  does  particularly  signify,  to  trust  and  rely  upon 
his  providence  for  our  life  and  support,  in  opposition  to  relying  on 
treasure*  of  our  own  heaping  up,  nr  large  haras  of  our  own  building 
and  filling.  Sherlach.  Discourse  29.  vo|.  i. 

HEAR,  v.  'k  The  verb  lo  hear  (differing  from  the 

Hk'arer,  ( noun  ear,  only  in  the  aspirate)  is,  in  the 
Hr'ahing,  I Goth,  haut-jtrn  ; A.  S.  hyr-ttn  ; Ger. 

He'arsav.  J horen  t D.  hoor-rn ; Sw.  hocra  ; Fr.  ouir  ; 
Sp.  >yyr ; It.  udire  ; and  Lat.  audire.  See  Ear. 

To  have  or  receive  feelings  or  sensations  by  the  ear; 
to  feel  or  l»e  sensible  of  sounds ; to  use  the  ear , lo 
hearken,  to  listen,  to  attend  to  sounds  made,  to  what  is 
spoken. 

To  hear  ill  or  well,  (B.  Jonson,)  like  the  Latin  male 
aut  bene  audire,  and  the  Or.  cv,  *}  icasnot  da vveiv,  to  hear 
a good  or  ill  character  of  themselves  to  have  a good  or 
had  character,  to  be  well  or  ill  spoken  of. 

To  hym  hr  wende  haalelfche,  and  by  we  j jwys 
He  horde  angles  syuge  an  hey  by  die  lyste  £y»: 
u Jc  kyng  Kdred  uuu  axlcpc  in  cure  Louenl  ys." 

It  Gloucester,  p.  279. 

He  brouhl  ^e  kyug  Antaf  aryued  vp  in  Humbere, 

Sr ucn  bumJrrth  schippe*  St  lillcnr,  ao  fete  were  ye  number?. 

Athrlstan  herd  say  of  J»*r  mykrlle  oste, 

lie  ft  Edmunde  bis  broker  slight  bam  to  bat  costc. 

R Brunne,  p.  31. 

• ■ Rculhe  hit  is  to  hsiyre. 

Piers  Plouhman.  Vision,  p.  26 1 . 

And  w«  witen  that  God  henth  not  synful  men : but  if  ony  bo  a 
worschiperc  of  God,  and  doitn  hi*  wille,  be  her  ah  him. 

H'irlif.  John,  ch.  ix. 

For  wo  be  sure  that  0<h1  hrarelh  not  sy oners , But  yf  any  man  be 
a worshipper  of  God  and  do  hi*  wyl,  him  hearcth  he. 

Bible,  Anno  1&51. 


For  if  ony  man  is  an  heerer  of  the  word,  and  not  a doer,  thi*  srhal  IIKAR. 
be  lickened  lo  a man  that  biholdelh  live  cheer  of  bis  birthe  in  a myr*  > — — 
pour*  H udif.  James,  ch.  l 

And  treoli  thei  schulen  turne  awei  the  heeryng  fro  treuthe,  but  to 
fablis  thoi  schulen  turne.  Id.  2 Tumthy,  ch.  ir. 

And  with  that  word  we  riden  forth  oor  way ; 

And  he  began  with  right  a mery  cbere 
His  tale  atuxi,  and  saide  as  ye  shut  hrre. 

Chancer.  The  Prologue,  v.  860. 

— • And  yet  be  geueth  almevse, 

And  fasteth  ofte,  an  hereth  meswr. 

Gower.  Can/.  Am.  book  i.  foL  12. 

They  by  a vertue  inexplicable,  do  dnvwe  vpon  them  the  rnyndes  and 
corue  lit  of  the  hems,  being  tberwith  rythei  persuaded,  meoed,  or  to 
delectation  induces!. 

Sir  Thomas  EJyot.  The  Garermmr,  book  i.  ch.  xiii. 

Jons.  I will  lay  oddes,  that  tit  this  yeare  expire, 

We  bcarc  our  ciuill  sword*,  and  natiuc  tine 
As  far  re  a*  France.  I hearr  a bird  so  sing, 

Whose  itiusicke  (to  my  thioking)  pleas'd  the  king 

Shahtpeare.  henry  IF.  Second  Part,  fol.  100. 

Hence  t»  it,  that  1 now  render  my  self?  grateful),  and  am  studious 
to  justifie  the  bounty  of  your  act  j to  which,  though  your  mere  authority 
were  satisfying,  yet,  it  being  an  nge,  wherein  poetry,  and  the  pnA 
fessors  of  it,  Arore  so  ill,  on  all  sides,  there  will  a reason  be  lookl  (or 
in  the  subject,  Ben  Jonson.  The  Fox.  Dedication. 

They  are  the«e  make  mee  heart  so  ill.  belli  in  towne  and  countrey, 
as  1 doe ; which,  if  they  continue,  I shall  be  the  first  shall  leave  'hem. 

Id.  Masques.  lore  restored. 

It  is  enosigh  that  I in  silence  sit, 

And  bend  my  skill  lo  (came  your  laves  aright; 

Nor  strive  with  you  in  ready  vtrainei  of  w it, 

Nor  move  my  hearers  with  so  true  delight. 

Browne,  Britannia  s Pastorals,  book  it.  song  3. 

It  hath  been  anciently  held,  and  observed,  that  the  sense  of  hearing, 
and  the  kinds  or  musick,  have  most  operation  upon  manners : as  to 
tncourage  men,  and  make  them  warlike  ; to  make  them  soft  and  efle- 
mioate;  to  make  them  grave;  to  make  them  light;  to  make  them 
gentle  and  inclin'd  to  pity,  ftc.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  sense  of 
hearing  striketb  tlie  spirits  more  immediately  than  the  other  senses 
Bacon.  Natural  History,  sec.  1 14. 

We  mav  note  bcere,  that  a preacher  may  speaks  by  Aewrejny  ; as 
St  Paul  doth  here,  f speakc  unto  you  since  I came  into  this  country 
by  he  or  eta  y.  For  I heard  say  that  there  were  some  homely  thee  vet, 
some  pickers  in  this  worshipful  house. 

Latimer.  Sermon  on  the  Gospel  on  St.  Andrtwe's  Day.  fol.  243 
Hear,  all  ye  Trojans,  all  ye  Grecian  hands  I 
What  Paris,  author  of  the  war,  demands. 

Pope.  Burner.  Iliad,  book  iii. 

In  a word,  the  apostle's  preaching  was  therefore  mighty  and  suc- 
cessful, because  pbin,  natural,  and  familiar,  and  by  no  meaus  above 
tbe  capacity  of  tbeir  hearers;  nothing  being  more  preposterous,  than 
for  iho*e.  who  were  professedly  aiming  at  men's  heart*,  to  nuts  the 
mark  by  shooting  ovyr  their  heads. 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  v.  p.  43G. 

Who  can  assure  himself  or  any  one  els*,  upon  his  own  personal 
sight,  hearing,  or  the  report  of  any  other  of  his  sente*,  that  the  whole 
matter  of  a dissolved  body  passes  successively  into  other  living  bodies  ? 

Jd.  It.  vol.  if,  p 247. 

He  [Thomas]  would  not  (it  seems)  lake  a miracle  upon  hearsay , 
nor  revolve  hi*  creed  into  report,  nor  in  a word  see  with  any  eyes  but 
niv  own.  Id.  Bt.  vol.  r.  p.  158. 

The  eye  U not  that  which  sees  ; it  is  only  the  organ  by  wnicn  we 
sec.  The  ear  is  not  that  which  hears ; hut  the  organ  by  which  we 
Antr  ; and  so  of  the  rr*L 

Beid.  Of  the  Organs  of  Sense,  essay  2,  ch.  L 
But  Oronlbea,  with  a mother's  love. 

Reply 'd,  and,  every  hearer's  mind  to  move, 

Such  reasons  urg'd,  that  most,  with  one  consent, 

Their  suffrage  yielded  for  the  queen’s  content. 

Boole.  Orlando  Furioso,  book  ax.  1.  4t>2. 

In  some  cam*,  (as  in  proof  of  any  general  customs,  or  matters  of 
common  tradition  or  repute)  the  courts  admit  of  hearsay  evidence,  or 
an  account  of  what  person*  deceased  have  declared  'n  *be»r  life-time. 

Blackstome.  Commentaries,  book  iii.  ch.  xxm. 
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HP.  ARK* 
BN. 

IIEARSB- 


HE'ARKEN,')  See  Hark.  S.  hcormiun ; D. 
IIe'arklner.  j harckm,  horeJeen,  auseultare , lo  give 
ear  to. 

To  hear,  to  give  or  lend  car,  to  listen  (ic.)  to  sounds, 
to  words  spoken. 

Pul  litel  wote  Arcite  of  hit  frlaw, 

Thai  was  »o  neigh  to  Art  Am  of  his  aw, 

For  in  tbe  bush  lie  sittelh  dow  ful  still. 

Chaucer.  The  Kmghtet  Tate,  v.  1526. 

My  Rood  sotinc  it  shall  be  do 
Now  Act  ken  and  lay  an  ear*  to. 

(Jotter.  Con/,  Am.  book  i.  fol.  27. 
And  Moves  told  the  children  of  Israel  curn  so:  but  they  htrkned 
not  vnto  Motti,  for  anguyahe  of  sprete  and  for  cniell  bondage. 

Hikte,  Ammo  155 1.  Exodut,  ch.  si. 
Now  they  are  not  onely  ydle,  but  alao  tabling  laln-telleniSt  curious 
her  Arum.  ‘ ’ Udatt.  Timor  Ayr,  ch.  v. 

Almyghte  God  that  made  mankvo, 

He  schilde  his  amende*  out  ©fsyn. 

And  maynteyne  thaui.  with  might  and  mayu*, 

That  ArrAetiM  Ywayoe  and  Gawayne. 

Hilton.  Metrical  Romances.  voL  L p.  1.  1 "manse  and  Curna. 

Thence,  forth  she  part  into  hi*  dreadful!  Hen, 

Where  nought  but  darksome  drerinrs*  ahe  found, 

Ne  creature  saw,  but  harkned  now  and  then 
Some  little  whispering  and  soft  groning  sound. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qaetne,  book  rr.  can.  7. 

A pTince  when  wrong’d  should  not  vile  trmitour*  wooe, 

But  when  entreated  (Aearkning  to  their  car**) 

Is  (if  he  graunt  of  grace  that  they  may  lire) 

Milde  if  he  doe  forgive,  just  not  to  give. 

Stirling.  IX-omet-day.  The  wx/4  Hotter. 

Ctt.  Yea,  why  thou  art  a stranger.  It  aeemes,  to  hit  best  trick, yet 
He  ha*  implayii  a fellow  tins  halfe  yere,  all  over  England,  to  harken 
him  out  a dumbo  woman. 

Hen  Jonmm.  The  Silent  Woman,  act  i.  sc.  2. 
Si* it.  Must  1 needs  cheat  my  wife, 

With  that  same  foolish  vice  of  honestie  ? 

Come  let  us  goc,  snd  Aar  Am  out  the  rogue*. 

Id.  The  Alchemitt,  act  v.  it,  5. 

But  here  she  comes ; I fairly  step  aside 
And  hearken,  if  I may,  her  kiusiae-t* 

Milton.  Com* ii,I.  168. 

Being  bv  custom  captivated  and  enslaved  lo  sin,  they  are  revolted 
beforehand  not  to  hr  or  km  to  any  thing,  that  will  oblige  them  to  for- 
sake their  accustomed  vim. 

Clarke.  Sermon  8.  vol.  viiL 

We  should  contemplate  with  care  every  dispensation  of  provide* or, 
that  may  warn  us  against  so  fatal  a mistake,  (seeking  our  happiness 
where  God  hath  not  placed  it)  and  hearken  diligently  to  the  voice, 
which  God  bath  appointed  that  every  thing  on  earth  shall  cry  aloud  to 
us  ; Ante  ye,  and  depart:  for  this  ia  not  your  rest 

Seeker,  Sermon  3.  vol.  v. 

HEARSE,  r.  ^ Hearse,  in  Tooke's  opinion,  is 
Hearse,?!.  (the  past  participle  of  the  A.  S. 
He'arbe-ci.otii,  j verb  hyrstan , ornare , phalrrare , 
He'arkelike.  J decora  re.  At  present  only  applied 
to 

" An  ornamented  carriage  for  a corpse,'*  formerly,  as 
Minshcw  says,  a monument  or  emplie  tombe  erected  or 


set  up  at  the  monclh’s  or  yecrc’s  end,  for  the  honourable  HEARS  ft 
memorie  of  the  dead.  Cockeram  ami  Bullokar  call  it,  '^v***' 
a burial  coffin,  covered  with  black.  To  hears*, 

To  lay,  to  bury,  in  a hcarte. 

Adow  ae  I fel.  whaa  I say  the  Aerte, 

Dead  as  a stone. 

Chaucrr.  Horn  Pitie  it  Dead,  fat,  249. 

What  should  1 more  hereof  reberse 
Comen  within,  come  see  her  Arne, 

Where  ye  shall  see  tbe  piteous  sight 
That  euer  yet  was  shewed  to  knight. 

Id.  Dreame,  foL  363. 

For  whome,  Phrsharles  made  a royal  Aerte,  & dyd  exequies  after 
tbe  maner  of  Piynecs. 

Arthur  Gold  gag.  J it*  tine,  book  xxxviii,  fob  149. 

— Oh,  answer  me, 

Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance  ; hut  tell 
Why  thy  canoniz'd  bases  hearted  in  death, 

Haue  burst  their  cerements. 

SAaAtpeart.  Hamlet,  fol.  257. 

I would  my  daughter  were  dead  at  my  foot,  snd  the  iewels  in  her 
care ; would  she  were  htarti  at  my  foots,  and  the  duckets  in  her 
coffin  Id.  Merchant  of  f 'entee,  fol.  173- 

The  house  is  kerid  about  with  a black  worn!, 

Which  nods  with  many  a heavy  beaded  tree: 

Each  flower's  a pregnant  psiisnn,  try'd  and  good. 

Crathatc.  Slept  to  the  Temple. 

When  she  with  flown**  lord  Arnold's  grave  shall  strew, 

And  hears  why  Hugo**  life  wax  thrown  away, 

She  on  that  rival's  heanr  will  drop  a few  ; 

Which  merits  all  that  April  give*  to  May. 

Da  t enant  Gomdibert,  book  L can.  5. 

And  some  towers,  and  some  baja, 

For  thy  hrrte,  lo  strow  the  ways. 

Sent  thee  from  the  tank*  of  Came, 

Devoted  to  thy  virtuous  name. 

Milton.  Epttile  on  the  Marehionem  of  Winchester. 

Or  wem  yon  enamoured  on  his  copper  rings? 

His  saffron  jewed,  with  the  toad-stone  in‘t  ? 

Or  his  imbroydcred  sute,  with  the  cope-stitch, 

Made  of  a Aerte- cl <Ah  t 

Hen  Jonton.  TAe  Fax,  act  ti.  nc.  5. 

Yet.  even  m the  Old  Testament,  if  yum  listen  to  David’s  harpe,  you 
shall  heart  as  many  heneUAe  avres,  a*  carols. 

Bacon,  Ettay  5.  On  Advent  tie. 

Oh ! might  1 paint  him  in  Miltonian  verse, 

With  strains  like  those  be  sung  on  Glo’ster’s  Aerte; 

But  with  the  meaner  tribe  I’m  forc’d  to  chime, 

And  wanting  strength  lo  rise,  descend  to  rhyme. 

Smith.  To  Ike  Memory  of  Mr.  John  Philip* 

There  was  an  Aerte  after  the  fashion  of  Spain,  with  black,  and  a 
goodly  maw  of  requiem  ; the  chapel  wherein  he  was  enterml  hung 
with  mack,  with  a banner  of  arms,  and  coat  of  amts,  all  in  gold  ; a 
target  and  an  helmet,  and  many  escutchions,  and  a fair  Arrte-clotk  of 
black,  and  a cross  of  crimson  velvet  down  to  the  ground. 

Strype.  Memorials.  Queen  Mary,  Ana?  1554. 

Worth  may  be  Aears'd  but  Envy  cannot  die. 

Ch  archil/.  Epttile  to  Hogarth. 

A dream  is  nothing  without  the  completion:  Lodge  died  at  Leeds; 
but  as  the  kmc  passed  by  Harwood,  the  carriage  brake,  the  coffin 
was  damaged,  and  the  dream  happily  fulfilled,  the  corpse  being  in- 
terred in  tb«  choir  them,  August  27,  1659. 

Walpole.  Catalogue  of  Engraven,  ml.  v.  p.  101. 
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HEART. 


HEART,  t?. 
Heart,  n. 
Hf/arten, 
He'artxner, 
He'artless, 


Ooth.  hairto ; A.  S.  heorte ; Ger. 
herz  ; D.  hert  • Sw.  hierta.  Slicrn- 
helmius  (say*  Wachler)  deduces  all 
, frorn  the  Swedish  verb  hyra,  (or 
v horra,  or  hurra,)  moverc,  to  move : 
f a..—.,  a . ’ 


, , „ur,u,j  mvverc,  to  move; 

He  artf.dnesh,  f (to  hurry ;)  on  account  of  the  perne- 

HE  ARTS'.  I ft.nl  J 


He' arty, 
He'artily, 
He'artiness, 
He'artist. 


tuai  motion  aud  agitation  of  the 
heart.  Wachler  adds,  that  he  finds 
no  such  root  apud  Sasona  et 
j Francos.  See  Wachter  in  vv.  herz , 
and  Aoren,  agere.  Junius  tells  us,— some  think  that 
heart  is  derived  from  herd,  i.  e.  hard,  durus , because  we 
owe  the  duration  oflife  to  the  continued  motion  of  the 
a c ‘ a Wachter  remorka.  that  the  Gr.  yrop,  and  the 
A.  S.  h rorte,  are  by  metathesis  interchangeable.  Heart, 
the  noun,  is  applied  to 

The  seat  or  source  of  the  passions,  feelings,  thoughts, 
affections  ; to  these  themselves;  to  the  being  in  whom 
they  exist ; to  the  vital  part  ;— vitality,  life,  spirit,  cou- 
rage, strength ; to  the  central,  or  chief,  or  principal  part  • 
the  seat  or  source  of  good  and  ill.  To  heart,  or  hearten,  is 
.j?,5ncoi?ra^’  10  an  ini  ate,  to  invigorate ; to  give  or 
add  life,  spirit,  courage,  strength. 

Hearted;  sealed,  deeply  fixed,  stored,  treasured  in 
the  heart. 

Heart  is  much  used  in  composition. 

Kyng  Locryne’*  herte  was  al  elenc  vp  hire  y went, 

And  toll  hire  for>  with  hym  raid  gret  honour  y now*, 

And  yojle  hire  lo  spouse,  so  y»  herte  to  hire  droj. 

R.  Gtoueeder,  p,  24. 

Ac  y tore  end  leautte  ft.  hit  l«kc)>  nit  heir  kertet. 

. . Pltr*  Pbukman.  Puion,  p.  65. 

He  is  lowe  is  a lombe.  and  loveDdw  of  spec  he 
And  belpeth  herte/, the.  aile  men  of  y*t  he  maj-  tspare. 

v hi-  A a.  170, 

ve  Cddn*u  ho"  Jr  *peke  whanne 

ye  ben  yvele  ? for  the  mouth  spekitfa  of  pie nree  of  the  herte. 

Wicbf,  Matthew,  ch.  xli. 

7*£  rf’JT\!!Sr  “ r?  ”/  «"•  «|«»  y*  j«r  »iu« 

trt  euel . For  of  the  abo&lauoce  of  y*  hert,  (he  month  i^aketh. 

Bible,  Anm,  1551, 

Par  many  a mu  so  hard  is  of  herte, 

He  may  not  wepe  all  hough  him  sore  smerte. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  229. 

A*oy  [quod  sfael  fy  on  y«w  hert  tin. 

Id.  The  A ««m  Prettet  Tale , v.  14914. 

Ey  maitier,  welcome  be  ye  by  Seim  John, 

Siyde  this  wif,  bow  fare  ye  herti/gf 

Id.  The  Sompnouret  Tate.  r.  7383. 
^?r.BOW*  * daie  •*  many  one, 

Which  speketh  of  Peter  and  of  John, 

And  thynkeih  Judas  in  his  herte. 

Gotaer.  Con/.  Jn.  book  i.  A>L  12. 

Lo  what  might  any  man  deuisc 
A woman  shewe  in  any  wise. 

More  hertefy  loue  in  any  strde, 

Thao  Media  to  Jason  dede  ? 

id.  Ik  book  r.  foL  106. 

To  whom  (al though  he  were  a childe)  be  gaue  both  pleasauut  s„d 
hn  words,  .ilk  Aertle  Itukes,  ,„d  ma„v  g,„,fc«|„n.,  u,  iht 
great  admiracion  of  the  Freocbe  people.  * 

*•"</  H""f , ’ fci.  1 19.  ntiMirm. 

hi.tr'uij!*.’.™  h“  S'*"*  fsillfal  suhiecr.,  hi. 

”*1**  "I  lus  n.nm,.  „j|  mou  Aorr„v  hr 

rpmptmM  crate  of  Us  grace,  long.  u,  mint  to  the  pleLutra  of 

&r  7W,  m„,.  umruu^mmm 

VOL.  XXIII. 


..  , ,,  , Vdmll.  lathe,  ch.  vU.  ’ 

I ba«  told I thw  oft.o,  , „„||  th„  „ d 
lb.  Moor,.  My  „ Wrrf,  thio,  brub  no  l.s„ 

Shohprart.  OtkrU.,  loL  315. 
Arise  Mack,  sense.,,,,  from  the  hollo.  b,]| 
li  reW  sp  (O  Uuej  tby  cns.ne,  nnd  tltnyae 

To  tyrannous  Hite. 

„ U.  0.  hi.  326. 

Oov.  Down  .rib  bits  lo.  nnooji,,  there  let  him  murmur 
And  nee  bt.  diet  be  u,  l .hl  god  liul.  1 

Hr  pro*  not  thu*  high  Arar/rd  on’t 

B«omo«  owd  FtoJwr.  Tht  Itiand  Prince,  net  it, 

Ve ! gentle  Udier,  in  .bow  lorernimr  po.te 
AnT'.'  ^'h  «•>«  glory  of  hi,  kingdom,  Irfr, 

AIM  tb  Ar.ro  of  meo,  u your  etemall  do.re 
In  vmo  rbnince,  of  liberty  bereft,  ’ 

Debremd  hath  unto  your  bund,  by  gift. 

fye«»rr.  Am,  p.rmr.  hook  ,j.  e„  g 

R«  therrforc  with  mil  .peed  „,d  come  .l.mg, 

Where  1 sbnll  we  rher  Arorm  d nod  frwh  chid 
To  nppnnr  as  fiu  befcrr  (b‘  illo.lriool  lords. 

M.Hoo.  Sown.  MgooMf.,i .1317. 

Tdh  wnros  them  through  .utfr.nc.  Anrrmnf  more, 

Himselfe  be  bent  iheir  furies  to  abate. 

Spetuer.  Pome  Qtteme,  book  ir.  can.  10. 

But  as  a coward's  hart'ner  in  wanv 

The  stirring  drumme.  keepes  Feme r noi«  from  farm, 

*«mc  the  murmunng  waste  tell  In  mine  care 
that  guiltiesie  blood  was  awer  spilled  there. 

Browne.  Britan, i,,,1,  PodcraB,  book  i.  sone  1 
Is  there 


x,  , . « inere 

Ever  a (.oad  heurtut,  or  a membcr-percer,  or  a 
Small  .gut  man  left  in  the  town,  answer 
We  that  ? 

RricArr.  W.  /■idyr.m^,,,  j,. 

I .nut  lo  munge  mold  the  mesie  thieket. 

And  gnher  nutlr.  to  make  mV  Chri.trau-nme 
And  toyed  oft  r„  chnee  the  Mumbling  pricket! 

Or  hunt  the  hartUue  hare  tilt  she  were  tame 

Sycsrr.  JArpAeod-e  ColmJwr. ' Dmrnbtr. 
If  euer  man  for  hntrtie  loue 
Oesenjed  bone«t  nieede, 

Erickmon  might  belwur  binuelfe 
To  be  belou'd  iitdeede. 

Wicrr.  Mbion'i  England,  book  sit,  ch.  Ixxvi. 
Where  leisurely  doffing  s hu  worth  n testnr. 

He  bade  me  most  heart, Jg  welcome  to  Chester. 

Cotton.  Voyage  lo  Irthmd,  can.  2. 
An  authority  enabling  princes  to  put  them  to  death  wbo  are  *<•. 
cuwd  of  accidenul  and  conaecutite  blaiphemy  and  ldoUtrr  reap*:- 

"^orpchr'.'iji'n.'h'’h‘t*  *°d  wiUl  m”ch  ArS.- 

TqrAr.  ArArr^n/AepArrymy.^jO 
Cromwell  hnring  M^niMed  the  king  »dh  bis  danger,  protaetlng  to 
him,  th.t „o,  „ b»  pm..,  ta  underMkr  for  bhn i£Si?tlS 

*=£=**  " sarji f;rar* 

N°'h!nf  “P«>  »»»  "»!•  lo  Ihe  wrath  M,d  vengcMcr  of  God 
nor  pwvokes  him  morn  to  less,  , people  t„  tbni,  o.n  coumeb,  lira 
false  heartexUem  m religion  and  bypocmie  do. 

Stiltirng/Uet,  Sermon  4.  rol.  ii. 
Thus  heerten'd  well,  and  Bosh'd  upon  his  prey 
The  youth  may  prove  a man  another  day. 

Dryden.  Prologue  to  dree,  by  Dr’.  Dormant,  1675. 
Can  you  live  without  any  aen«e  or  feeling  that  you  ham  need  of 
communion  with  GudP  and  satisfy  yourselves,  if  now  and  then  you 
put  up  a few  cold,  formal,  heart  tea  prayers  to  hint? 

Sharp.  Senna**,  vol.  si.  p.  106. 
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HEART. 


IIKAKT.  Though  the  saving  of  our  souls  be  the  great  business  of  life,  and 
— ^ * what,  it  it  to  b*  hoped,  we  have  Hio*t  of  u»  a real  and  hearty  concern 

for  in  our  secret  retirements  ; yet  it  must.  1 am  afraid,  be  owned, 
that  there  it  loo  little  mention  made  uf  it,  even  when  it  might  bo 
proper ; and  loo  general  a silence  and  roaenre  about  it. 

Water  land.  If  Whs,  ml.  fid.  p.  420.  A Sermon  preached  before 
the  Son t of  the  Clergy. 

Now  let  no  man  think  that  lie  ban  prayed  heartily  against  any  tin, 
who  doe*  not  do  all  that  he  can,  who  doe*  not  u*r  hi*  utmost  dili- 
gence. my.  hit  best  art  and  skill,  to  undermine  and  weaken  hi*  in- 
clination to  that  ain.  South.  Sermsmt,  ml.  vtii.  p.  3b  *. 

Upon  the  prince'*  (of  Orange]  coining,  the  king,  in  a very  obliging 
way,  said  to  him  ; u Nephew,  it  is  not  guud  for  man  to  lie  alone.  1 
will  give  you  a help  meet  for  you.*’  And  so  hr  iuid  him  he  would 
bestow  his  niece  on  him,  and  the  duke,  [of  York]  with  a seeming 
heartiness,  gate  his  consent  in  very  obliging  terms. 

Burnet.  Own  '/inn.  Charles  II.  Anm  1677. 

Where,  after  all  the  heart-burnings  and  blood-shedding*  occasioned 
by  religious  wart;  where  is  the  true  church  of  Christ,  but  in  the 
hearts  of  good  men  ; the  Arurfs  iff  merciful  believer*,  who  from  prin- 
ciple, in  obedienco  to  and  for  the  lose  of  Christ,  as  well  as  from 
sympathy,  labour  ior  peace,  go  about  doing  good,  consulting,  without 
lucai  prejudice,  the  happiness  of  men,  and  instead  of  confining  their 
good  offleet  to  a small  part,  endeavour  to  pour  oil  into  the  wound*  of 
suffering  human  nature  Knox.  Antip-ilnnus.  Preface. 

I may  b«  unable  to  lend  an  helping  hand  to  those  who  direct  the 
stale : but  I sbould  be  ashamed  to  make  myself  one  of  the  noisy 
multitude  to  halloo  and  hearten  them  into  doubtful  and  dangerous 
courses.  Burke.  Letter  to  the  Sheriff*  of  Bristol. 

Scarce  had  the  tortur'd  ear  dejected  beard 
Rome’s  loud  anathema,  but  heartless,  dead 
To  every  purpose,  men  nor  wish'd  to  lire, 

Nor  dar’d  to  die. 

Shenxione.  The  limned  Abbey. 

The  labourer  and  mechanic  chant  over  their  daily  toil ; and  though 
they  pause  only  to  wipe  the  sweat  from  off  tbeir  brow,  return  to  their 
work,  after  a short  but  hearty  meal ; or  tweet  slumber*  on  a bed  of 
straw,  not  only  without  a murmur,  but  with  alacrity. 

Knar  Christum  Philosophy,  sec.  58. 

But,  it  may  be,  you  have  doubts  about  religion  : and  therefore  you 
do  not  act  heartily  to  practised:  seek  for  information  properly  then, 
and  hearken  to  it  fairly.  Seeker.  Sermon  17.  sol.  iL 

Deign  to  receive  the  nation'!  public  voice, 

Of  heartiness  unfeign'd,  who  gleeful  MM 
In  meet  array,  and  thus  express  their  joys 
In  pealt  of  loud  acclaim,  and  mirth't  confused  noise. 

Thompson.  Epithalamus*  ow  the  Royal  Nuptials. 

Hf.art,  in  Comport  lion. 

The  sleer  of  himself  yet  taw  I there. 

Hi*  herlcbtood  hath  bathed  all  hi*  here. 

Chancer,  The  Kmgktr*  Tale,  v.  2008. 

I thought  mete  to  forewarns  you  hereof,  that  when  these  discom- 
modities falleth  upon  yo.u,  ye  may  the  more  parientely  and  with  lease 
hert-brtaktng  bear*  them.  Vdall.  John,  cb.  xvi. 

It  >•  also  good  (or  him  that  is  hart -burned,  and  halhe  mochc  apitteh 
•Sir  Thomas  Ely  A.  Cartel  of  Helth,  bonk  lii.  ch.  jv.  fed.  55. 

And  that  veray  poynct  was  euen  now  already  a great  hert-burning 
to  the  lluariscis,  that  Jesus  sttcrly  refusing  them,  tookc  vnto  him 
publicanca.  Vdall.  J.nhe,  ch.  v. 

Thai*  twayoe  Were  at  continual  debate  among  them  aelur*,  whyeho 
of  them  should  be  preferred  before  other,  and  at  all  time*  striucii 
with  great  conteaeion  and  hartdmmmg  whyche  of  them  should  be 
placed  hygbesU 

Arthur  Goldyssg.  Caesar.  Commentaries,  book  v.  fol  135. 

So  than  as  often  as  any  earnest  occasion  nricketh  him,  immediately 
dooeth  that  tame  semhlaunee  and  shew  of  eloked  holinesee  vanishe 
quite  away,  and  than  dooeth  it  vtter  it  seif,  that  Uie  vp  hidden  afore 
in  the  bolome  of  the  heart  strusgss.  (Mail  Luke,  ch.  rL 

By  a sleep*,  to  say  we  end 

Hie  heart-, ike,  and  the  thousand  nsturall  sbocke* 

That  flesh  is  bey  re  too?  Tis  a consummation 
Deuoutly  to  b*  wish’d. 

SMnkspeart.  Hamlet,  fol.  265. 

Oh  deep  despair  l 0 heart-appallmg  grief ! 

When  that  doth  woe  increase  should  bring  relief. 

Drummond.  Daphnu. 


It  fthall  then  he  upbraided  to  them  by  the  Judge,  that  himself  was  HFAKT 
hungry,  and  they  refused  to  give  meat  to  him  that  gave  them  hie  body  . |r 
and  heart-blond  to  feed  them  and  quench  their  thirst. 

Taylor.  Sermon  2.  part  i. 

Aud  th’  heart-brer!  lustre  of  hi*  worth 
At  each  corner  peeping  forth 
Pointed  him  out  in  all  his  ways. 

Circled  ruuid  in  his  own  rays. 

Crashaw.  Air.  l/errys.  Hu  Epitaph. 

But 'tis  no  matter;  better  a little  chiding,  then  a great  deale  of 
heartbreaks. 

Shahs  peart.  Merry  If'rwi  */  Windsor,  M . 59. 

He  forced  hee  was  to  put  her  away;  and  foonhwith  to  wed  Julia, 
the  daughter  of  Augustus  : Dot  without  misrh  griefe  ami  henrt-breakr. 

Holland.  Suetonius,  fol.  91.  Tiber tus  Kero. 

We  observe  the  threnes  and  and  accent!  of  the  prophet  Jeremy, 
when  be  wept  for  the  sin*  of  his  nation  ; the  heart-breakings  of 
David,  when  he  mourned  for  his  adultery  and  murther  : and  the  biller 
tears  of  St.  IVter,  w hen  he  washed  off  llie  guilt  and  baseness  of  his 
fall,  and  the  denying  hit  Master. 

Taylor.  Sermon  5.  part  li. 

For  what  greater  heart-breaking  and  confusion  can  there  bee  to 
the  one,  then  to  haue  all  their  secret  faults  layd  open,  ami  the  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  passed  »pon  them  in  the  pretence  of  them 
whom  they  derided  and  vilified. 

Ilakewill.  Apologie,  book  iv.  ch.  xiv. 

Baaraict.  How  tartly  that  gentleman  lookea,  1 neuer  can  see  him, 
but  1 am  heart  A, urn' d an  hour*  after. 

Shakspeai  e.  Much  Adoe  about  Sulking,  fol.  104. 

Beside*,  there  were  inveterate  grudges  aad  heart-burnings  betwiat 
the  Netherlander*  and  the  French. 

Cnadra  Elizabeth,  Anno  1575. 

On  th*  other  side  on  one  contort  there  sate 
Cruell  Revenge,  and  rancorous  Despigbt, 

Ditlogall  Tr canon,  and  hart -burning  llate. 

Spenser.  Fame  Qtseene,  book  ii  can.  7. 

We  must  beware  also  of  the  slanderer's  mouth  anal  backbiter's 
longue,  whose  lying  reports  and  malicious  tales,  if  ihey  get  in,  would 
sow  in  thine  beirt  the  seeds  of  heart -burn my  apight  and  mental 
murther,  which  in  that  sinfull  toil  will  froctifie  very  rankly. 

Meric.  On  Texts  of  Scripture,  'book  u diac.  33. 

T wo  from  th*  heart -esty  beud  their  * iters  t pace. 

P-  Fletcher.  The  Pprp/e  Island,  can  . 2. 

Bid  her  that  heart  -confounding  reason  tell. 

Why  look*  so  sweet  such  cruel  wile*  disguise ; 

Why  in  a cherub**  lips  deceit  should  dwell, 

Or  murd'nng  lightning  flash  from  angel’*  eye*. 

Id.  Piscatory  Eclogues,  eel.  3- 
Fair  day  to  her  teems  nothing  hula  mist 
Through  which  Do  Iwpes  can  dawn  on  her  desire  : 

Still  night,  which  to  all  others  *ealeth  rest, 

Wakes  and  alarms  her  hcart-consummg  fire. 

Beaumont.  Ftyche,  can.  1,  at.  218. 

The  time  was,  father,  that  you  broke  your  word. 

When  you  werr  more  eadeer'd  to  it,  then  now, 

When  your  own*  Percy,  when  my  heart-deere 
Threw  many  a northward  looke,  to  sec  hi*  father  Harry 
Bring  vp  his  powres ; but  he  did  long  in  v*ii>e. 

Shahtpeare.  Henry  IF.  Second  Part,  fol.  81. 

Who  mad  that  sorrow  should  hi*  use  control, 

Dr  keep  him  from  heart-eaxmg  word*  so  long, 

Begin*  to  talk. 

Id.  Rape  Lucrece. 

They  live  solitary,  alone,  soquestred  from  all  company,  but  heart  - 
eating  melancholy. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  fol.  153. 

In  such  disquiet  and  heart -fretting  psyne 

He  all  that  night,  that  too  long  n»ght,  did  pasae. 

Spenser,  Fame  (Jueene,  book  iv.  can.  5. 

But  Radigund,  full  of  heart -gnasring  griefe 
For  the  rebuke  which  she  sustain'd  that  day, 

Could  take  do  rest,  ne  woull  receive  relief*. 

Id.  lb.  book  v.  can.  4. 
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Htf  ART.  For  it  was  a violent  example  and  a mightie  rontiue  to  the  people  to 

v ^ - it  ' maligne  the  Jewes ; u also  a heart-greefe  to  them  in  reaper  t of  their 

rciectioa,  when  the  prince  gave  them  kj  discourteous  a repulse. 

Holuuhed.  England.  Richard  I.  Anno  1 189. 
Whilst  yet  this  deep  heart-goring  wound  is  green. 

Drayton.  The  Baront  Hart,  book  i. 

' My  (sometime)  Generali, 

I haue  scene  thee  iterne,  and  thou  hast  oft  beheld 
Heart-hardntng  spectacles 

Shahtpeare,  Coriidanui,  fol.  20. 

By  so  much  the  more  shall  I to  morrow  be  at  the  height  of  Atari- 
keautneue,  by  how  much  I shall  tbinkc  my  hrotlier  happie,  in  haurng 
what  he  w isbcs  for.  Id  At  yon  like  it,  fol.  ‘204. 

From  whence  in  most  delirious  drops  did  fall 
Down  to  the  floor  heart-mrltiog  tears. 

lienmmmt  Ptycht , can.  3.  St.  42. 

Fly.  O Pymchles,  fly  the  dread fu;  warre 
That  in  thyrelfe  thy  lesser  parte*  do  move  j 
Outr  igeous  Anger,  and  woe-working  Jarre, 

Direfull  Impatience,  and  hart -mnrdnng  Lore. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  Can.  5. 

And  for  my  selfe,  foe  as  he  was  to  me, 

Might  liquid  tearesor  Aearl-offntding  groanes. 

Or  blood-consuming  sigbes  recall  hi*  life; 

I would  be  blind  with  weeping,  sicke  with  prune*. 

Shahtpeare.  Henry  Ft.  Second  Part , fol.  133. 
This  great  Aeart-auaAmg  dolour  wail  and  mourn, 

Ye  that  long  since  him  saw  by  might  of  faith, 

Ye  now  that  are,  and  ye  yet  to  be  born. 

Drummond.  Fhwert  of  &on. 
And  let  fair  Venus,  that  is  queen  of  love, 

With  her  heart -quelling  son  upon  you  smile. 

Spenter. 

— ■ ■ ■■  Heart-rending  grief  did  poll 
Her  from  hemelfe,  and  she  abandon’d  all 
To  cryes  ami  teare*.  fruits  of  a funcrall. 

Browne.  Britannia'*  P tut  ora  It,  book  i.  song  1. 
Drawne  with  the*  powre  of  an  heart-robbing  eye, 

And  wrapt  in  fetter*  of  a golden  trewe. 

Spent rr.  Fame  Queene,  book  v.  can.  8. 
Mia.  It  thall  be  heart’ t-eate,  Eustace,  ere  I have  done, 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Elder  Brother,  act  V. 

Alexander  hasteth  to  thrir  succour,  and  presents  himself  with  thirty 
thousand  foot,  all  old  soldiers,  and  three  thousand  horse,  before  the 
city,  and  gave  the  inhabitants  some  days  to  resolve,  being  even  heart- 
nek  with  the  desire  of  pacing  into  Asia. 

Ralegh.  Hittory  of  the  H'orU,  book  iv.  eh.  ii.  sec.  1. 

Turning  upon  her  heart-tide,  which,  with  vehement  panting,  did 
summon  her  to  consider  her  fortune,  she  thus  bemoaned  herself. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  iii. 

Vav.To  he  in  louc  ; where  srorne  is  hooght  with  Krone*  ; 

Coy  looks,  with  hart-tare  sigbev:  one  fading  moment's  mirth. 
With  twenty  watchful).  weary,  tedious  nights. 

Shahtpeare.  Tu'o  Gentlemen  of  Frrona , fol.  20. 
Wherever  he  that  godly  knight  may  find! 

His  only  heart-tore  and  hit  only  foe. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Qutene, 

Bvc.  You  clowdy-prinees.  and  heart-tameing  peerce, 

That  Iware  this  hcauie  mutual  I loade  of  moane, 

Now  cheere  each  other,  in  each  Ollier’s  lune. 

.Shahtpeare.  Richard  III.  fol.  184. 
These  means,  as  frets  upon  an  instrument. 

Shall  tune  our  heart-ttring*  to  true  Unguishment 

Id.  Rape  of  Lucreee. 

■ — ■ - Both  Telephus 

And  IVleiM.  if  they  *eeke  to  hrart-Hrike  us 
That  are  spectator*,  with  their  misrrie. 

When  they  are  poore,  and  banish'd,  must  throw  by 
Their  bombard-phrase,  and  foot  and  halfe-foot  wools. 

Ben  Jonttm.  Horace.  Art  of  Poetne. 
Kewt.  But  who  is  with  him  ? 

Gkist.  None  but  the  (bole,  who  labours  to  out-ieet 
His  hearl-etrwji  iniuries. 

Shahtpeare.  Lear,  fol.  296. 


He  added  not.  for  Adam  at  the  news 

Heart-Amok  with  chilling  gripe  of  aorrow  stood,  % 

That  all  hia  sen***  hound 

Milton.  Paradtte  Lott,  book  xi.  L 264. 

1 sing  of  deadly  dolorous  debate, 

Stirr’d  up  through  wrathful!  Nemesis  dexpighl, 

Betwixt  two  mighty  ones  of  great  estate,  . 

Draw  no  into  armes,  and  pruofe  of  mortal!  fight. 

Through  proud  ambition  and  hart-netUmg  hate 

Spenter.  Muiopotmot. 

It  thy  honour  wrong'd  ? Forgive,  and  it  i*  vindicated.  Ay,  but 
this  kind  uf  heurt-ntelltng  can  brook  no  poultice  but  revenge! 
Take  heed,  my  soul ; the  remedy  is  wor*o  than  the  di«ea*c. 

< ’/uarlet . Judgment  and  Mercy.  Rnengefml  Man. 

He  smote  his  courser  in  the  trembling  flanck, 

And  to  him  ihrratned  his  hart-tknlhng  speare. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Queene,  book  ii,  can  3. 

And  there  did  him  the  heart-trrw  king 
Mu*t  kindly  intertavne, 

And  thence  dismiss  with  gifts,  when  be 
No  longer  would  remayne. 

Hamer,  Albion  t England,  book  xi.  ch.  Ixviii. 

It  may  be  said  of  him  that  Capid  bath  clapt  him  o*  th'  shoulder, 
but  lie  warrant  him  heart-hole 

Shahtpeare.  At  you  Itke  it,  fol.  200. 

Against  the  thing  be  sought  be  would  exclaim ; 

When  be  moit  burnt  in  heart-tenh'd  luxury, 

Ha  preach'd  pure  maid,  and  prais’d  cold  chastity. 

Id  A Locer'l  Complaint. 

Vein-healing  verven,  and  head  purging  dill 
Sound  savury,  and  baiil  hearty-hale. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Qaeene. 

They  want  the  care  of  man,  their  want  they  know, 

And  dress  to  please  with  heart-allmnmg  show. 

Parnell.  The  Rite  of  Women. 

Our  most  gracious  Sat  iour,  for  our  sake,  hath  voluntarily  sustained 
most  bitter  pain*,  and  shameful  contumelies;  having  sacrificed  hi* 
dearest  heart -Mood  to  redeem  us  from  intolerable  slaveries,  and  front 
extremities  of  horrible  misery. 

South.  Sermon  3.  vol.  iii. 

Can  be  [a  sinner]  take  any  satisfaction  from  the  cringe*  of  the 
people,  or  the  compliments  of  nis  friends,  when  his  mind  is  ruffled 
with  a great  many  secret  and  almost  heart-breaking  disappointment*. 

Sharp.  Work*,  vol.  vi.  Sermon  3. 

Whilst  men  will  forsake  (he  merits  of  the  cause,  and  unmanly  fall 
to  railing  and  disparaging  men'*  persons,  and  scraping  together  ail 
the  ill  that  can  be  said  of  them,  they  blow  the  onals  of  contention, 
they  so  imbitteraad  envenom  the  dispute,  that  it  rankles  into  incura- 
ble disasters  and  hear t -bur ntngt,  Id.  Ib.  vol.  i.  Sermon  11. 

Heart-bur fd  in  the  ruhbbii  of  the  world  ! 

Young.  The  Complaint.  Ntg/U  2. 

None  ever  yet  did,  or  ever  shall,  go  to  heaven,  whom  God  does 
not  vouchsafe  these  heart-changing  impressions  of  hit  Spirit  more  of 
less  to.  South.  Sermont , vol.  vi.  p.  287. 

O’er  the  pnle  mrsc  we  saw  him  gently  bend  ; 

Heari-cktlfd  with  gnef. 

Shenitone.  Elegy  15. 

Yet  let  not  grief  and  heart -euntuming  care 
Prey  on  your  soul ; but  let  your  constant  mind 
Bear  up  with  strength  and  manly  hardiness. 

Eduard.  Sonnet  38.  Canon*  of  Critieiam. 

To  hare  a Urge  task  enjoyned,  and  but  a poor  pittance  of  time  lo 
discharge  it  in,  to  have  a large  tale  of  brick  required,  and  a small 
allowance  to  prepare  it  with,  cannot  hut  be  a great  heart-ditcauraging 
disadvantage.  South.  Srrmont,  vol.  vi*.  p.  322. 

Proudly  prefer  them  to  the  servile  pomp*. 

And  to  the  heart-embittePd  }ots  of  slave*. 

thonmon.  Liberty,  part  iv. 

Adieu  ! the  henrt -expanding  bowl, 

And  all  the  kind  deceivers  of  the  soul. 

Pope.  Horace,  book  iv.  ode  1. 
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HEART. 


HEART.  When  its  large  Iwvli  fair  boy*  produce 

. — ->  ‘Hie  W^jMaraCuyjatee, 

Then  all  our  sorrow*  are  resign'd, 

They  fly,  and  mingle  with  the  wind. 

Fatrktt.  Odes  of  Anacreon,  ode  41.  line  12. 

If  I solicit  still  ia  vain  the  sky, 

Nor  power,  nor  all  the  wealth  thus  globe  contains, 

Can  never  mitigate  my  htortfeit  pain*. 

Grain ;/ er.  Elegies  of  Tibullus,  book  iiL  elegy  3. 

Of  the  violet,  daisy,  and  rose, 

The  AnirtWwr,  the  lily,  and  pink, 

Did  kiv  fingers  a garland  compose. 

And  crown'd  by  the  rivulet's  brink. 

Rowe,  Reply  to  Cohn's  Complaint. 

When  from  the  highest  angel,  to  the  lowest  saint,  they  are  all  so 
tied  together  by  the  heart-strings,  that  every  one  is  every  one’s  dear 
friend,  what  inexpressible  content  and  complacency  must  they  needs 
take  in  one  another ! 

Scott.  Chnst ion  Zs/r,  part  i.  ch.  Ui. 

There  through  the  pensive  du*k 

Strays  in  heart -thrilling  meditation  lost 

Indulging  all  to  love.  Tfcjntwm.  Spring. 

Then  he  turns  every  Lair,  and  applies  it  with  art. 

But  e«m*taot  and  heart-whole  young  (iyges  appears. 

And  deafer  than  rocka  the  tale-teller  hear*. 

Franc  it.  Horace.  Ode  7. 

We  are  to  remember  that  I shew  at  tint  that  tine  subjects  of  these 
excessive  A earl-wounding  troubles  were  both  the  elect  and  I he  repro- 
bate, both  the  godly  and  the  wicked. 

South.  Scrm  .ni,  vol.  U.  p.  30. 

Thrice  happy  Collinet,  who  can  relieve 

Heart -anguish  sore, and  make  it  sweet  to  grieve! 

Philip*.  Pastoral  4. 

Fill  my  eyes  with  heart-frit  tears, 

Kill  my  breast  with  heart-bom  fears, 

Half-ulter’d  vows  and  half  suppress'd. 

Part  look’d  and  only  wish'd  tits  rest. 

Hamilton.  Ode  1. 

The  Helots  of  Laconia,  the  Regardant*  to  the  Manor  in  Russia  and 
in  Poland,  even  the  Negroes  in  the  We*t  Indies,  know  nothing  of  so 
scorching,  so  penetrating,  so  heartbreaking  a slavery. 

liar  he.  On  a Regicide  Peace. 

■■  - Be  grief  my  share  ; 

But,  if  your  Heav'n  has  nvcrcy.  pour  it  there 
On  yon  heart-broken  king,  on  yon  distracted  fair. 

Whitehead.  Atyi  and  Andrastsu. 

I was  truly  happy  to  find  one  good  effect  of  our  civil  distractions, 
that  they  had  put  an  end  to  all  religious  strife  and  heart-burning  in 
our  own  bowels. 

Bar  he.  Speech  at  Brittol  previous  to  the  Election. 
These  are  the  themes  of  simple,  sure  effect, 

That  add  new  conoucsts  to  the  boundless  reign 

And  fill  with  double  force  her  heart -commanding  strain. 

Cotlirn.  An  Ode  to  Mr.  John  Home. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  multitude  of  all  ranks  constantly 
engaged  in  pleasure  pursuits,  or  in  anxious,  heart-corroding  quest  ot 
gain  and  advancement  ia  life? 

Knox.  Works , vol.  vli.  p.  478.  Considerations  on  the  Lord's 
*«»■ 

But  Celia  scorn’d  the  plaintive  moan, 

And  hrart-dissolvtng  show'r } 

With  flashing  eye,  ami  angry  tone 
She  best  maintain'd  her  power. 

Jago.  Female  Empire. 

■ " Methinks  the  train 

Of  fair  Ruphrosyne.  Atari-easing  smiles, 

Hope,  and  her  brother  Love,  and  young  Delight, 

Come  to  invite  me  to  ambrosial  feasts. 

Cooper.  The  Power  of  Harmony,  book  it. 


And,  whilst  the  Theban  bard  to  thee 
Shall  yield  the  heart-elating  lyre, 

Horace  shall  bear  attrnlively 
Thy  finger  touch  his  softer  wire 
To  more  familiar  harmony. 

Cooper.  The  Call  of  Anstippms.  Epirt.  4. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  any  thing  here  Mid  is  meant 
to  depreciate  that  most  heavenly  virtue,  charity,  or  to  rob  those  that 
exercise  it  of  that  fair  fame,  that  heartfelt  satisfaction,  and  those 
glorious  reward*  hereafter,  which,  through  the  merits  of  their  Re 
deemer,  cannot  fail  to  recompense  their  generous  labours. 

Porte  us.  Sermon  6.  vol.  ii. 


HKAKT. 


Sourco  undiminish'd  of  all  chcaring  light 
Of  roseat  beauty,  and  heart -g  ksJ  mng  joy. 

Grainger.  The  Sugar  Cane , book  ill.  I.  21 1. 

Whence  lie  [Pythagoras]  learnt 

From  that  celestial  number  [the  number  of  the  planets]  how  to  form 
The  lyre  heart-melting,  and  the  vocal  shell. 

Cooper  The  Power  of  Harmony,  book  i. 
Then  turning  towards  the  knight,  with  scoffing*  lewd, 

Heart -piercing  insults,  and  reviling*  sore, 

Loud  burets  of  laughter  vain,  and  hisses  rude, 

As  through  the  Uirot.g  he  pass'd,  his  parting  steps  pursued. 

West.  Education. 


Me,  hrarl-rcjmeing  goddess,  lead 
To  the  tano'd  haycock  in  the  mead. 

Wart  on.  (Met.  On  the  Approach  of  Summer. 

It  branches  considerably,  with  large  heart-shaped  leaves,  and 
jointed  stalks. 

Cook.  Foyage,  vol.  v.  book  ii.  cb.  viii. 
fa  rain,  a friend  his  mind  disturbs, 

In  vain  a childish  trouble  gives, 

When  sage  physicians  to  the  couch. 

Of  heart -tick  line-lorn  wight,  be  brings. 

Jones.  An  Ode  of  Jami,  (iw  the  Persian  form  and  measure.) 

Every  man,  who  hat  been  placed  in  s situation  to  observe  it,  is 
surprised  with  the  change  which  has  been  wrought  in  himself,  when 
be  compares  the  view  which  he  entertains  of  death  upon  a sick-bed 
with  the  heart-sinking  dismay  with  which  he  should  some  time  ago 
have  met  it  in  health. 

Paley.  Satural  Theology,  ch.  xxvi.  The  Goodness  of  the  Deity. 
Ah ! N u«e,  forbear  that  last  sad  scene  to  draw, 

This  homage,  due  to  virtue,  let  me  pay, 

Tbeve  heart-sprung  tears,  inspir'd  by  filial  awe, 

These  numbers  warbled  to  the  silver  Cray. 

Fasches.  Aurelius.  An  Elegy. 

But  there  it  one  lots,  which  I ennfes*  is  almost  too  grievous  to  be 
borne  with  patience ; I mean  the  low  of  those  we  love,  the  loss  of 
children,  dear  relatives,  or  any  others  closely  allied  by  friendship  or 
consanguinity.  It  is  a separation  which  remit  the  heart-strings. 

Knox.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  20.  Hope  in  God. 

To  try  the  heart-subduing  strains, 

Anon  the  vernal  scenes  impel, 

O’er  lofty  rock*  ami  rilly  plain* 

Soft  warbled  from  th*  Eolian  shell. 

Hamilton.  To  a Young  Lady  on  her  Staging. 


■ - — The  v easel  rides  sublime  in  air, 

High  on  the  surging  billows,  or  again 
Precipitous  through  yawning  chasms  descends, 
Heart-thrilling  plaint*,  ami  bands  up  rear’d  to  heaven, 

Speak  well  their  anguish,  and  desire  to  live, 

Harle.  Psalm  108/A  paraphrased. 
See  Phrebus'  aelf  two  happy  bards  atweea  ; 

See  how  the  god  their  song  attentive  heart ; 

This  Spenser  hight,  that  Milton,  well  I ween  I 

Who  can  behold  unmov’d  sike  heart  tormenting  scene  ? 

Lloyd.  The  Progress  of  Essay. 
When  fell  Oppression  in  his  liarpy-fangs 

Prom  Want's  weak  grasp  the  laat  sad  morsel  bean, 

Can  vc  allay  the  heart-wrung  parent's  pangs, 

Whose  famish'd  child  crave*  help  with  fruitless  tears  ? 

Beattie.  The  Triumph  of  Melancholy 
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HEARTH.  HEARTH,  A.  S.  heorihe,  heortk-pening. — 

— H earth -money,  ( Hertha,orHrrUiits,i.e.Tcrru,Etirt/i, 

HEAT.  . H earth-pen hy,  | was  worshipped  as  a Goddess  by 
Hearth-tax.  ) our  Northern  ancestors,  (see  Ta- 
citus, de  Moribu * Ger.)  and  in  honour  of  her,  her  name 
was  £tven  not  only  to  the  place  on  which  the  family  fire 
was  kindled,  but  to  the  whole  house.  The  Roman  Lar 
was  used  in  a similar  manner.  See  Junius  and  Wachter, 
(in  rr.  Hearth  and  Her  the  ;)  and  also  Spelman,  (in  v. 
Harlhpenny.) 

The  place  or  spot  upon  which  the  fire  was  kindled ; 
now,  under  and  immediately  before  the  grate  or  stove 
in  which  the  fire  is  kindled. 


He  [Jehudi]  cul  the  hake  in  pieces  with  a penne  knyfe,  tad  cut 
it  into  y€  fire  upo  the  hearth,  untyll  the  bake  was  all  hreote  in  the 
fjrre  upon  the  hearth.  Bible,  1551.  Jrrrmye,  cb.  ixxvi. 


So  blyth  and  bonny  now  the  lads  and  laa»e»  arr, 

That  ever  a*  anon  the  bag-pipe  up  doth  blow. 

Cast  ia  a gallant  round  about  the  hearth  they  go. 

Drayton,  Poly-otlnon,  song  27. 

For  me  if  e'er  I had  least  spark  at  all 
Of  that  which  they  poetic  fire  do  call, 

Here  I confess  it  fetched  from  hi*  Ace rth  ; 

Which  is  gone  out,  now  he  is  g» me  to  earth. 

Mr  R.  I!.  In  J/niwiy  of  Dr.  Donne. 

W.  R.  Hi*  Majesty  haviug  been  informed  that  the  revenue  of  the 
hearth-money  is  very  grievous  to  the  people,  is  therefore  willing  to 
agree  either  to  a regulation  of  it,  or  to  the  taking  of  it  wholly  away,  as 
this  bouse  shall  think  most  convenient. 

Parliamentary  l/ittory.  If 'Mam  and  .Vary,  Am » 1 6118.9. 

In  the  mean  time  to  gratify  the  people  the  hearth-tax  was  remitted 
forever.  Evelyn.  Memoirs,  March  H,  It:  89. 

Let  us  imagine  that  we  heboid  a great  dictator  giving  audience  to 
the  Semnile  ambassadors,  nnd  p re  pat  ing  on  the  ff-nth  his  mean  re- 
past with  the  same  hand,  which  had  *o  often  subdued  the  eiemies 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  borne  the  triumphal  laurel  to  the  CapitoL 
Bohngbroke.  Refteehona  wp-jt « Exile. 


The  Hearth-money,  or  Chimney -money,  mentioned 
in  the  above  citation,  was  a duty  to  the  Crown,  first  im- 
posed by  Parliamentary  authority,  by  I I Car.  II.  c 10. 
of  2s.  upon  every  Hearth  in  each  house  paying  to 
Church  and  Poor.  By  a subsequent  statute,  certain 
persons  were  empowered,  once  every  year,  to  view  the 
inside  of  every  house,  to  secure  the  more  regular  as- 
sessment of  this  odious  impost.  By  the  statute  1 Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  c.  10.,  following  the  above-cited  Declara- 
tion, Hearth-money  was  admitted  to  be,  “ not  only  a 
great  oppression  to  the  poorer  sort,  but  a badge  of 
slavery  upon  the  whole  people;  exposing  every  man’s 
house  to  be  entered  into  and  searched  at  pleasure,  by 
persons  unknown  to  him ; and  therefore,  to  erect  a 
lasting  monument  of  their  Majesties’  goodness  in  every 
house  in  the  kingdom,  the  duly  of  Hearth-money  was 
taken  away  and  abolished.”  These  duties,  however, 
are  still  levied  in  Ireland  under  the  same  name,  aud  in 
England  they  are  only  disguised  under  the  window  lax, 
and  the  pounduge  on  inhabited  houses. — In  Domesday 
Book  a similar  rate  in  mentioned,  called  Fumage  or 
Fuage,  and  known  vulgarly  as  Smoke-farthings : and 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  imposed  a florin  upon 
every  Hearth  in  his  French  dominions,  in  imitation  of 
the  English  custom. 


HEAT,  v. 

Heat,  n. 

Heater, 

Hk'ating, 

He'atlf.ss, 

He'at-oppressed. 


A.  S.  hert-an ; D.  heet-en ; 
Ger.  heitzen  ; Sw.  hrtta,  cole - 
faccrt.  See  the  Quotation  from 
Locke ; and  see  Hot, 

To  cause  the  sensation  of 
heat ; to  warm ; to  inflame  j to 


kindle;  met.  to  inflame,  to  give  or  cause  ardour,  or  HKaT 
fervour;  to  enkindle,  to  animate,  to  agitate,  with  warm 
or  burning  feelings  or  passions.  Heat , the  noun,  is  also 
applied  to 

Any  continued  violent  effort  or  exertion  ; as  a heat  at 
a race- 

This  yer*  [Ao.  xxxvi.  H.  III.]  was  a gret  hete  and  druughthe  in 
Kngclond,  that  fro  th«  ferst  day  of  Marche  anon  to  the  A«aumcian  uf 
our  Lady  non  rayne  fell*  on  ertbe. 

R.  Gloucester,  p,  529,  mite. 

For  with  that  one,  encreasod  all  my  fear*, 

And  with  that  other  gan  my  hart  to  bold*, 

That  one  me  Arr,  that  other  did  me  colde. 

Chaucer.  The  Assembhe  of  Foulea,  fob  245. 

The  dewe  also  like  *iluer  in  shynmg 
Upon  the  leauea,  as  any  Ban  me  swete 
Til  firi*  Titan  with  his  per*ant  hete 
Had  dried  vp  the  lusti*  licour  new*. 

Id.  The  Complaint  of  the  Macke  Knight , fol.  270. 

The  click*  bothc,  and  eke  the  hetet. 

Cntrr.  Conf.  Am.  book  vii.  foL  146. 

All  these  burnt  in  aduoutrye,  as  it  were  an  ouen  that  the  baker 
heateth,  when  be  bathe  left*  knedyngc,  tyll  the  do  we  be  learned 
Bible,  Anno  1551.  Cfcnu,  ch,  vii. 

[Therefore]  be  charged  and  commanded  that  they  ahulde  heate  the 
fomacc  at  once  aeuen  time*  more  then  it  wa»  wonte  to  be  heate. 

Geneva  Bible , 1561.  Daniel,  ch.  tii.  V.  19. 

For  the  outrageous  enereate  of  their  hope,  is  no  very  right  hope, 
though  it  be  a greatter  hope  then  it  should  be,  no  more  then  the  heate 
of  a feuer  is  a right  natural  heate , tliough  the  body  be  more  hole 
then  it  was  in  helth. 

•Sir  7'Aonuu  Mure.  H'orkrs,  book  iv.  fol.  572.  The  Secoml  Parte 
of  the  Confutation  of  Tyndale. 

Goati.  Let  me  play  the  foole. 

With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinckles  come, 

And  let  my  liu*r  rather  Arn/r  with  wine, 

Then  my  heart  cool*  with  mortifying  grones. 

Shakapeure.  Merchant  of  Venice,  fol.  163. 

Loe,  by  my  troth,  the  instrument  is  cold. 

And  would  not  harme  me. 

Hl’O.  1 can  heate  it,  boy. 

Id.  Any  John,  fol.  14. 

Let  Brontes,  and  black  Steropes, 

Sweat  at  the  forge,  their  hammer*  beating  ; 

Pyracmnn'*  hour*  will  come  to  give  them  ease, 

Though  but  while  mettal’n  heating. 

Jomvn.  The  I'mler-wood.  Ode  to  the  Rarle  of  Desmond. 

The  iron  of  itself*,  though  heate  red  hot, 

Approaching  ncerc  these  eyes,  would  drink*  my  teares, 

And  quench  this  6ene  indignation, 

Euro  in  the  matter  of  mine  innocence. 

Shaktpeare,  King  John,  fol.  14. 

And  fury  ever  boyle*  more  high,  and  strong, 

Heat  with  ambition,  than  revenge  of  wrong. 

Ben  Jonaon.  Sejanua,  act  iii.  foL  351. 

It  U certain,  that  of  all  powers  in  nature  heat  L*  the  chief ; both 
in  the  frame  of  nature,  and  in  works  of  art. 

Bacon.  Natural  History , sec.  99. 

But  he  them  all  from  him  full  lightly  swept, 

A*  doth  a steare.  in  heat  of  Sommer*#  day, 

With  his  long  taile  the  bryze*  brush  away. 

S f >m*er . Fame  Queene,  book  vi.  can.  1 . 

One  made  answer,  that  be  aflirmed  not  universally,  that  wine  did 
cause  heat ; and  a little  after,  (for  it  seemeth  that  wine  is  not  univer. 
sally  a Aea/rr,>  but  rather,  that  such  a quantity  of  wine  may  be  said 
to  enchafe  and  set  such  an  one  in  heat. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  909. 

But  beeres  yet  in  the  word  hereafter,  the  kneadiog,  the  makiug  of 
the  cake,  the  heating  of- the  ouen,  and  the  baking. 

Shakspeare.  Troyhss  and  Creanda,  fol.  / R- 

Mim.  Mr  blood  lost,  and  limb*  Will;  my  embrace* 

Like  the  cold  stubborn  bark,  hoane,  and  hentleaa. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  The  Mad  1st  ter,  art  in. 
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Art  thou  not,  bull  vision,  aenvible 
To  feeling,  as  to  sight  ? ur  art  tlvou  but 
A dagger  of  the  nundc.  a faUe  creation, 

Proceeding  from  tlie  kt*t-evprr%*td  iiraine? 

Shahs  peart.  Macbeth,  fbl.  136. 

Thus  camphire  swallowed,  is,  in  lb*  dot*  of  * ver}'  f*w  gr**«s,  * 
great  kmlrr  of  the  Mood. 

Boyle.  Ho rAs,  vol.  v.  p.  104.  Of  tie  Rtn-ncdraMenes*  vf  Specific 
JMma  to  the  Corpuscular  Philosophy 

What  power  unknown  my  course  still  upwards  guide* 

Where  Mars  h seen  bis  ruddy  ray*  to  throw 
Through  heat/em  skies  that  round  bins  seem  to  glow, 

AnJ  where  remoter  Jot*  o'er  bis  four  moon*  preside*? 

Huy  he*.  The  Lcttasy. 

Alcihtadc*  haring  revealed  the  origin  of  Polytheism  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  unity  to  hi*  companions,  nothing  was  more  natural  than 
for  men  heated  with  wine,  to  run  forth,  in  a kind  of  religious  fury, 
and  break  the  statue*  of  their  idols. 

HarburtoU.  The  /)> vine  Legation,  hook  lit.  Rotes,  p.  36.  (G.) 

The  writer*  of  hooks  in  Europe  seem  to  think  themselves  autho- 
rised to  say  what  they  please and  an  ingenious  philosopher  among 
them  ha*  openly  asserted,  that  he  would  undertake  to  persuade  the 
whole  republic  of  reader*  to  believe  thst  the  sun  was  neither  the  cause 
of  light  nor  4m/,  if  he  could  only  get  six  philosopher*  on  his  aide. 

Goldsmith.  Citizen  of  the  H orM.  Letter  16. 


HEAT. 

HEATH. 


HEATH,  “)  Of  uncertain  Etymology-  Goih. 
He'ather,  haithya  ; A.  S.  herth ; Ger. 

He'athy,  Acute ; Sw.  hcd.  Junius  sug- 

Hkath-clad,  l gests,  that  it  may  menu,  campus 
Heath-cock,  f gramine  ac  Jloribus  niten a,  from 
H RATH- HEN,  heyder,  clams,  commit,  retplrn- 

Heath-keeper,  dr  ns.  Stiernliielmius  (sceWacli- 

Hiath-poult.  J ter)  from  herd,  i.  t.  high,  q.  d. 
terra  patustribus  loci*  cminmtior.  It  is  applied  to 
A plain  or  tract  of  land  on  which  the  plant  called 
heath  grows ; to  the  plant  itself ; and  generally,  as  in 
Bacon,  to  tracts  of  land  covered  with  plants,  as  heaths 
with  the  heath , or  Erica. 


Whan  Zephirua  eke  with  his  *ote  brelhe 
En*pircd  bath  in  every  holt  and  ArfAe 
Tho  leodre  croppe*. 

Chaucer.  The  ProtofUCr  r.  6. 

The  destroyers  come  oner  the  herth  euerye  wiye. 

BMr,  stunt)  1 5;»  I . Jtrrmye,  ch.  lii. 

- in  ■ A*  when  heaven'*  fire 

Hath  scath'd  the  forest  oak*,  or  mountain  pines, 

With  singed  lop  their  stately  growth  though  bare 
Stands  un  the  blasted  hath. 

MUtuu  Paradise  Lost,  hook  i.  1.  616. 


It  b true,  that  tome  wood*  of  oranges,  and  heath*  of  roee-mary, 
will  smell  a great  way  in  the  sea,  perhaps  twenty  miles. 

Pacta i.  Sat  oral  History , see  834. 

Whereas,  many  inconveniences  are  observed  to  happen  in  diver* 
countie*  of  this  realm,  by  moore-burmugv,  ami  by  reiving  of  fire*  in 
moorish  grounds  and  SKHNllNOM  countries,  for  binning  of  ling, 
heath,  hather,  furre*,  goreae,  6ce. 

Evelyn.  Einmfugium,  part  i. 

The  next  morning,  the  King  pul  hia  army  into  battalia.  Prince 
Kupert,  who  was  now  declared  general,  led  the  van,  and  got  posses- 
sion of  the  heath,  on  (lie  back  side  of  the  castle  ; Irom  which  a mall 
party  might  have  kept  him,  the  entrance  into  it  being  very  steep, 
and ‘the  way  narrow. 

Clarendon.  Hutary  of  the  Rebellion,  book  viii.  p.  65 1 . 

IHtuure  signifies  in  the  old  German,  fat  earth,  a*  velum  (a  great 
heathy  rminuy  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine)  does  coarse  or  barren 
earth. 

Str  H’llham  Temple.  Memoirs  from  1673  to  1679,  vol.  ii.  ch.  iL 
p.  350. 

O'er  the  trackless  waste 
The  heath-hen  flutters,  pious  fraud ! to  lead 
The  hut  pursuing  spaniel  far  away. 

TktmttM.  Spring. 


In  the  peak  of  Derbyshire  was  found  an  eagle'*  ne«  made  of  great  HEATH, 
■ticks,  resting  one  end  on  the  edge  of  a rock,  the  other  on  two  birch  — 
trees;  upon  which  was  a layer  of  rushes,  and  over  tbotn  a layer  of  HEATH- 
heath,  aod  upon  the  heath  .ushet  again  ; upon  which  lay  one  young  EN. 
one,  and  an  addle  egg  ; and  by  them  a lamb,  a hare,  and  three  ■ - ^ - - 

heath- poults. 

Pennant,  Bntuh  Zoology.  The  Black  Eagle. 

JBuccinum  Whelk]  inhabits  heathy  ground,  upon  the  roots  of  grass 
under  moss  on  Barham  downs. 

hi.  Ih.  The  Bucciuum  WheUt. 


Not  a leaf  has  leave  to  stir, 

Nature's  lull’d — serene — and  still  l 
Quiet  e'en  the  shepherd's  cur, 

Sleeping  on  the  heat k-c tad  hill. 

Cunningham.  Day,  a Pastoral. 

The  neat  were  the  heath-keeper*,  who  attended  to  the  right  of  the 
beam-heath,  anciently  called  the  creach  ; and  look  care  to  preserve 
it  from  all  incroachrocnU,  or  trespassers. 

Pennant.  Journey  from  Chester,  p.  33, 


HE'ATHEN,  n.  “]  Goth,  haithnai ; A.  S.  AtrfA- 
HeVthen,  adj.  I ne  ; L).  hedninge  ; Ger.  hryde- 
Hf.  athenisii,  I nett ; Sw.  hrdning ; Gr.  *0vi- 
He'atBENIsuly,  \aos  ; Lat.  ethnicus , from  the  Gr. 
Hsi'ATHENnniN  ess,  *0uot,  a nation  ; applied  emphn- 
Hf/athknism,  licolly  to  the  tOvea,  or  nations, 

He'atiien i re.  J not  jews.  But  Vossius  would 
give  the  wonl  a Northern  origin,  (in  v.  Pagus,)  viz.  the 
Ger.  heydenen,  loca  agrestia  imprimis  qutr  cricis  plena  ; 
places  overgrown  with  heath.  Because  when  the 
Christian  Religion  was  prevailing  ill  cities,  the  rites  of 
the  Etknxci  continued  in  loots  agrcslibus.  And  see 
Pagan  : also  the  Quotation  from  Bentley.  The  Heath- 
ens were 

The  nations,  or  Gentiles,  as  distinguished  from  Jews ; 
from  believers  ; and,  thus,  a Heathen , 

A Gentile,  or  Pagan  ; a worshipper  of  heathen  gods; 
an  unbeliever  in  Christ. 


}i»  noble  crl  with  J>e  Britone*  ajeyn  ys  fern  went  biliue, 

And  fagl,  and  slow  fasle,  aod  )e  Accrue  al  so  god, 

Ac  najMc*  ^e  Ae^mr  folkcr  faster  a jen  *tud. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  162. 

Constantyne  J»i*  vnderstnd,  AeJ-rer  he  were 
A creis,  in  *tude  of  ys  baner,  ys  men  Ui  fore  bynt  here. 

Id.  p.  86. 

Aod  the  scripture  *cynge  afar  that  God  iimitieth  the  hethene 
(j jentet)  of  bilcue  toolde  tofore  to  Abraham,  that  in  ibee  alle  the 
hethene  {ymtet)  schulen  be  blessed. 

WitJif.  Galaihirs,  ch.  lit 

For  the  scripture  taw*  afore  bandc,  that  God  wolde  imtifie  the 
hethen  thorow  faith,  and  therefore  shewed  before  handc  glad  tydynges 
vuto  Abraham  : in  the  shall  all  nacion*  be  blessed, 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 

Jfievu*  sente  these  twelve  and  commaunduk  hem,  and  wide,  go  ye 
nnt  in  to  the  wei  of  hethen  men,  and  entre  ye  not  in  to  ihe  cilee*  of 
.Samaritans  : but  rathir  go  ye  to  the  schepe  of  the  how  of  Israel  that 
ban  pensebid.  IVietif.  Matthew,  ch.  x. 

Almighty  God,  that  saved  all  mankind, 

Have  on  Cuslanee  and  on  hire  child  *om  mind. 

That  fallen  is  in  hethen  bond  efuonc 
In  point  to  spill,  as  1 shall  tell  you  tone. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  txiwe*  Tate , v.  5328. 

Je*us  had  affirmed  rnto  them  that  a lime  should  come,  whan  sutrte 
a*  by  the  Jewe*  estimacmt  wer  reputed  for  heathen  nnd  for  sinners, 
should  through  tho  commcndacion  of  frith  be  rrceiued  vnto  the 
dignitie  of  the  nacion  of  Israel. 

Udall.  Luke,  ch.  vii. 

The  other  that  haue  no  religion  al  all  but  line  as  bruite  and  hea- 
thenish people,  without  God  in  the  worlde,  (hey  cal  Dikoy  I^pary,  or 
the  wilde  Lapp*-* 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  SfC.  vol.  i.  fid.  592.  The  J esps , 8fC. 

Cuoa.  Go,  and  the  Holy  One 
Of  Israel  be  thy  guide 

To  what  may  serve  his  glory  bent,  and  spread  hi*  name 
Great  among  the  heuthm  round. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonal  a,  t.  1430 
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Nor  tint,  which  tint  wise  King  of  June  framed 
With  endless*  cast  to  be  th*  Almighties  See  ; 

Nor  all,  that  else  through  all  the  world  is  named 
To  all  the  heathen  gods,  might  like  in  this  be  clamed. 

Spetuer.  Fame  Queent,  book  iv.  can.  10. 
Redwold'v  religious  sons  ; who  fur  their  Saviour  dear, 

By  cruel  heathenish  hands  unmercifully  slain, 

Amongst  us  evermore  remember'd  shall  remain. 

Drayton.  Poly^Jbion,  song  1 1 

Mar.  Tis  heathemsfily  done  of 'em  in  ray  conscience,  thou  desen 'st 

not. 

Beaumont  anti  Fletcher.  A King  and  no  King,  act  i. 

The  obscenity,  ribaldry,  amorousness®,  heathenishstetse,  and  pro* 
phanenesie  of  moat  play-bookra,  Arradias,  and  fained  histones  that 
are  now  so  much  in  admiration,  is  such,  that  it  ia  not  lawful  for  any 
so  much  as  once  to  made  them. 

Prynnt.  Hutriosnasirix , p.  913. 

Hence,  therefore,  we  see  the  desire  of  children  is  honest  and  pious  ; 
if  we  l>e  not  less  zealous  in  our  Christianity,  than  Plato  was  in  his 
firaffirwirm ; who,  in  the  sixth  of  his  laws,  count*  offspring  therefore 
dcureable,  that  we  may  leave  in  our  stead  sons  of  our  sons,  con- 
tinual servants  to  God. 

Afilto n.  Of  Nullities  in  Marriage. 

It  has  always  been  my  thought,  that  heathens  who  never  did,  nor 
without  miracle  could,  hear  the  name  of  Christ,  weie  yet  in  a possi- 
bility of  salvation. 

Dry  den.  Preface  to  Jlehgio  la  us. 

Who  [the  living  God]  in  times  past  suffered  all  nations  to  walk  in 
their  own  ways  : n«r«  ra  t hn.  not  all  nations,  but  all  the  heathen, 
(the  word  heathen  comes  from  Mm)  all  the  Gentiles,  dbtinpished 
from  the  Jews,  as  the  same  words  are  translated  Horn.  rv.  1 1 . and 
2 Tun.  iv.  17.  and  ought  to  have  been  so,  Rom.  i.  A.  and  16.  26.  but 
much  more  in  our  text  [Acts  xiv.  IS.  &e.l  which  according  to  the 
preient  version  seems  to  carry  a very  ooscurc,  if  oot  erroneous 
meaning.  Bentley.  Confutation  of  Atheism.  Sermon  6. 

All  religions,  whether  true  or  fal«e,  not  only  those  of  Moses  aixl 
Christ,  but  even  the  heathenish  superstitions  of  every  kind,  have,  at 
their  first  netting  out,  eodeavoured  to  countenance  themselves  by 
real,  or  pretended  miracles. 

Alierbury.  Sermon  8.  voL  111. 

For  the  other  sort  of  new  converts,  they  were  such  as  had  been 
converted  from  heathenism  and  idolatry,  and  consequently  looked 
upon  every  thing  in  u*c  among  these  heathens  with  a suspicion  and  a 
jealousy  so  strong,  that,  considering  the  wickedness  of  human  nature, 
it  was  impossible  presently  to  remove  it. 

South.  Sermons,  >ol.  iii.  p.  193. 

The  continuance  of  these  unscriplural  terms,  without  an  exact 
application  of  them  in  sermons  and  catechisms,  heathenizes  all  the 
Common  people,  nay  and  great  numbers  uf  not  untamed  persons. 

Account  of  Mr.  Firmin' S Religion,  1 69%  p.  63. 

A professed  Christian  preacher,  addressing  a professed  Christian 
audience,  should  remember,  that,  however  beautiful  his  discourse,  if 
it  is  ne  more  than  a moral  discourse,  he  may  preach  it,  and  they  may 
hear  it,  and  yet  both  continue  unconverted  heathens. 

Knox.  Essays,  N'o.  174. 

It  was  a custome  among  the  Jew*  when  they  travelled  into  any 
foreign  country,  to  shake  the  dust  off  their  feet  when  they  returned 
home,  lest  they  should  pollute  their  own  holy  ground  with  the  soil 
of  a heathen  country.  Gilpin.  Sermon  29.  voL  iv. 

They  [certain  passages  of  scripture!  have  been  forcibly  detached 
from  tbe  connections,  which  rendered  them  peculiarly  applicable ; 
have  been  made  the  subjects  of  disputaliun  ; have  been  converted 
into  fundamental  articles  of  faith:  and  that  moral  preaching,  which 
they  were  adduced  to  enforce,  has  been  stigmatized  as  a heathenish 
deviation  from  Christianity. 

Cog  an.  On  the  Possums,  vol.  v.  p.  485.  Conclusion. 

He  [Enoch  Wyat]  altered  and  covered  the  King’s  statues  which 
during  the  troubles  were  thrust  into  Wbttetiall.gar.Jea,  and  which,  it 
seems  were  too  heathenishly  naked  to  be  exposed  to  the  inflammable 
eyes  of  that  devout  generation. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.  p.  249. 

When  Julian  attempted  to  set  up  preachers  of  heathenism,  in  oppo 
sition  to  those  of  Christianity,  it  was  immediately  foretold  him,  ami 
me  event  verified  tbe  prediction,  that  what  had  prosed  so  effectual 
to  establish  truth,  would  only  serve  to  expose  and  ruin  error. 

Seeker.  Sermon  2l.  vol.  i. 


HEAVE,®.  a Goth,  haf-jan ; A,  S.  heaf-  HEAVE. 
Heave,}!.  f tan;  D.  Accra,  heffen  ; Ger.  ~ 

He' a vino,  fheben;  8w.  haeftca,  levare , lot - HEAVEN. 

HBAVE-opreniNG.  ) lere  ; to  lift  up,  to  raise. 

To  lift,  to  raise,  to  throw  up,  to  elevate,  to  rise  or 
swell  out. 


Our  berten  heU.r^  vp,  Ac  in  our  strong  mvjte 
Opu)»,  At  eke  in  God,  Ac  eke  in  our  rygt. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  455. 

He  was  short  ihuldered  brode,  a thikke  gnarre, 

Tber  n'aa  no  dor*,  that  he  n’olde  keve  of  bazre. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  552, 
But  thereon  was  to  heauen  and  to  done 
Considering  al  thing,  it  may  nat  be 
And  why  ? for  shame,  and  it  were  eke  to  sone 
To  graunten  him  *u  great  a liberie. 

Id.  Trvilsu , book  ii.  fob  164. 
Thia  is  the  hemse-offryng  that  ye  shall  gene  to  be  heaued. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.  Eaeehid,  ch,  xlv, 
Heauc~oJFnnges,  because  they  were  bourn  vp  before  the  Lord. 
Tindall.  Table  expounding  certains  Hordes  of  the  Second  Booke  of 
Genesis.  [ Exodus  ) 

For.  as  his  hand  was  heaued  up  on  (light, 

The  lillaine  met  him  in  the  middle  fall. 

And  with  his  club  bet  backs  his  brond-yron  bright 

Spenser.  Fame  Queens,  book  vi  can.  8. 

■ And  indeed  my  I uni 

Tbe  wretched  animall  heau’d  forth  such  groanes 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  bis  leathern#  coate 
Almost  to  burstiog. 

Shnhspeare.  As  you  like  it,  fol.  190. 
I.ift  Tp  thy  brow  (renowned  Salisburie) 

And  with  a great  heart  Arowe  away  this  storme. 

Id.  King  John,  fol.  19. 

Noar.  If  it  doe,  lie  venture  one  hour  [heavcl  at  him. 

Id.  Henry  V!It.  fed.  214. 
King  There's  matter  in  these  sigbes. 

These  profound  hraurt 

You  must  translate : Tis  fit  we  understand  them. 

Id.  Hamlet,  fol.  272. 

■ - ■ ■ ■ ■ — ■ T»*  xnch  as  you 

That  creep*  like  shadowes  by  him,  ami  do  sighe 
At  each  his  neediest  hramingt ; such  as  you 
Nourish  the  cause  of  his  awaking. 

Id.  Hint  re’s  Tale,  fol.  284. 

A hener •offering  was  a tribute  of  thankfulness  unto  God,  ard 
with  all  of  acknowledgement  of  his  supreme  lordship  and  dominion 
over  all. 

Mrde.  On  Texts  of  Scripture,  book  i.  disc.  45. 
Rack  to  th’  assembly  roll’d  the  thronging  train. 

Insert  the  ships,  and  pour  upon  the  plain. 

Murmuring  they  move,  as  when  obi  Ocean  roars, 

And  heaves  huge  surges  to  tbe  trembling  shores. 

Pope.  Hmncr.  I It  mi,  book  ii. 
Amid  the  lungs  was  fix’d  the  winged  wood. 

And  quivering  in  his  ktasmsg  bo  some  stood. 

Id.  Ib.  hook  iv. 


Thus  they  continued  heating  down,  and  often  righting  the  ship 
from  a suspicion  of  their  careening  tackle,  till  tbe  3d  of  Marrh. 
when,  having  completed  the  paying  and  sheathing  the  bottom,  which 
proved  to  be  every  where  sound,  they,  for  the  last  time,  righted  the 
ship,  to  their  great  joy. 

.4nson.  f’oyage  round  the  IVoAd,  book  iii.  cb.  vii. 


The  ship  also  was  so  leaky  that  1 doubted  it  would  be  necessary  to 
heave  her  down  at  Batavia,  which  wav  another  reason  for  making 
tbe  best  of  our  way  to  that  place. 

C’ooA.  Fayagrt,  vol.  U.  book  iii.  ch.  vit. 


HEAVEN, 
He'avevly,  adj. 
He'avexly,  adv. 
Heavenliness, 
He'ayenize, 

He'aYKX'KISIING. 


“I  From  the  verb  htaf-ian,  to 
raise,  (to  heave,  q.  r.)  because 
it  is  placed  on  hi^h,  or  because 
raise  our  eyes  to  contem- 
plate it,  Skinner.  And  Tooke. 

J heaven,  ntbaud.  some  place. 
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HEAVEN. 


HFAVKN.  any  place ; Heaven*  or  heaved.  See  the  Quotation 
v-*-'  from  Vcrstcgan.  Applied  to 

The  repions  raised  above  us ; the  mansion  or  abode 
of  God  and  his  angels ; of  holy  persons.  Also  to  the 
Sovereign  or  Supreme  God  : in  the  plural,  to  the  Gods. 
Heaven  is  much  used  in  Composition. 

To  Kyng  Oadwallad  an  angel  auj-tyon  brogte 

Fratn  keuene,  and  bad  hym  wypdrawe  of  £it  be  pogte. 

H.  Gh meestcr,  p.  254. 

And  broughtc  bleasede  fro  }eanc*.  in  to  }e  biy-*«  of  Aerate. 

Piers  Pbukmon.  Vision.  p.  117. 

And  be  uw  the  Spirit  of  God  cotnyng  doun  u n dowve  and 
comyngc  on  bim.  And  lo  a voice  fro  kevenes  mht nge,  This  is  my 
loved  tone  in  whiche  I have  ple*id  to  me. 

IViclif.  Matthew,  ch.  iiL 

And  John  n»  the  Spirite  of  God  devcfde  lyke  a <!ouc,  and  light 
rpon  bytn.  And  lof  there  came  a voice  fro  heauen  sayinge:  Thya  is 
my  beloued  sonoe  in  whom  is  my  delyte.  Hi hie,  Juno  1551. 

The  first®  man  of  erthe  is  ertheli,  the  treunde  man  of  heuene  if 
heuenh,  such  as  the  ertheli  man  is,  sorb  ben  the  erlheli  men,  and 
such  ai  the  heuenh  man  is,  such  lien  also  the  keuenti  men,  (herfore 
as  we  han  bom  the  ymage  of  the  ertheli  man,  here  we  also  the  ymage 
of  the  kmtnii.  Wkiif.  1 Cvrynthians,  cb.  xv. 

The  fyrst  man  is  of  the  earth,  earthly : 'Die  scconde  man  is  the 
Lord  from  heave.  As  is  the  earthy,  such  are  they  that  are  earthy. 
And  as  it  the  heauity,  such  are  they  that  are  htauenly.  And  as  we 
haue  borne  the  ymage  of  the  earthy,  so  shall  nr  bra  re  the  ymage  of 
the  heaurjtly.  Bible,  .Isiw  1551. 

Hut  natbcles  by  God  our  heren  king, 

I thought®  not  to  axe  of  bim  no  thing. 
t Chaucer.  The  SAipmannei  Tate,  r.  13323. 

This  Chanon  was  my  lord,  ye  wolden  went; 

Sire  home,  in  faith,  and  by  the  A even  guene, 

It  uras  another  Ghanoo,  and  not  be, 

That  can  an  hundred  pan  more  subtil  tee. 

Id.  The  Cham* set  Yemannn  Tate,  r.  16557. 

These  thynge*  than  forsooth  much  bridged  vt  to  the  foil  knowledge 
yng  soothe,  and  to  the  parfyte  loue  of  the  maker  of  heanentje 
thyoges.  Id.  Testament  nf  Loue,  ful.  285.  The  Prologue, 

And  forth  with  all  out  of  bis  sight 
Tlwi  paaaen  vp  in  to  the  heuea. 

And  he  awoke  out  of  his  sweuen. 

(rawer.  Gmf.  Am.  book  ii.  fid.  46. 

S«  that  he  thorough  know  aright, 

Vi  hat  is  the  hmmtyehe  might, 

And  be  made  humble  to  the  will* 

Of  him,  which  maie  all  sane  and  spille. 

Id.  Jh.  book  i.  fol.  23. 

But  the  blessed  creatures  in  heaven  gene  honour  to  Christ  for 
man's  rrdempeion,  for  that  ioy  and  pleasure  that  their  charitie 
taketh  in  the  sodetie  and  feUmship  of  saoed  soulr*. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Work* p,  book  ii.  foL  320.  The  Siqtpiieaciom  of 
Souhi. 

That  mniike  with  his  heavenly  harmonic, 

Iki  not  allure  a heauenty  minde  from  heauen, 

Nor  set  men’s  [thoughts,  in  worldly  metodie. 

Gawigne.  The  Steele  Gtas. 
The  birds  with  Ararcw/yluned  throats, 

Fosses*  woods'  echoes  with  sweet  notes  ; 

Which  to  your  senses  will  impart 
A music  to  inflame  tbe  heart. 

Ralegh.  Imitation  of  Marlowe. 

Wherfore  in  rase  be  would  haue  them  ; being  menne  far  re  abouc 
the  common  sort®,  or  as  you  woutde  save,  heaundyhe  Irlowe*.  to 
belieua  in  hym,  they  requyird  hym  to  *hcw«  some  sygne  from 
heaven,  L'Jall.  Mar  he,  ch.  eiii. 

Tlie  name  of  Amwm,  albeit  it  was  of  our  ancestors  written  hnf. 
en,  vet  carried  it  like  fence  or  signification  as  now  it  doth,  being  as 
much  as  to  say  as  heaven,  or  heaved  up,  to  wit,  the  place  that  is 
elevated. 

Ferstegan.  Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence,  cb.  vii. 
Love,  lift  me  up  upen  thy  golden  wings 

From  this  Lave  world  unto  thy  heaven's  bight, 

IV  here  1 mar  see  those  admirable  thing* 

Which  there  thou  work  eat  by  thy  sovenune  might, 

Farre  above  feeble  reach  of  earthly  sight. 


That  I thereof  an  heavenly  hymne  may  sing 
Unto  the  God  of  Love,  high  heaven's  king. 

Spenser.  Hymne  3.  On  Heavenly  Lave. 

Goddess  of  women,  silts  vour  heavenhneu 
Hath  now  vouchsaf'd  itself  lo  represent 
To  our  dim  ryes. 

Sir  John  Danes,  Orchestra. 


But,  O my  aoul,  if  thou  be  once  soundly  Keavcms'd  in  thy  thoughts 
and  afieclions,  it  shall  bo  otherwise  with  thee. 

Hall . Sohla/uy  80. 

I say  again,  let  no  man  deceive  you  with  vain  words,  or  with  vain 
hopes,  nr  with  false  notions  of  a slight  and  suddain  repentance  : as 
if  Acorns  were  an  hospital  founded  on  purpose  to  receive  all  sick  and 
maimed  persons,  that,  when  they  can  live  no  longer  to  the  lusts  of 
the  sinful  pleasures  of  thi*  world,  can  but  put  up  a cold  and  formal 
petition  to  be  admitted  there.  TMotson  Sermon  54. 

To  Jove  th*  eternal  (power  above  ail  powers ! 

Who  wing*  the  wind,  and  darkens  heaven  with  showers,) 

The  flames  ascend  : till  evening  they  prolong 
The  rites,  more  sacred  made  by  heavenly  song. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  xiii. 

In  the  night  the  Aurora  Australis  made  a very  brilliant  and  lumi- 
BMit  appearance.  It  was  seen  first  in  the  East,  a little  above  the 
bunion  ; and  in  a short  time  spread  over  the  whole  heavens. 

Cook,  Voyages,  vol.  hi.  book  i.  ch.  iii.  p.  49, 

Were  a man,  say  they,  to  flop  the  couro  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
which  is  above  tba  reach  of  all  the  power*  of  hi*  nature ; this  would 
be  a miraculous  operation : but  were  a superior  being,  who  had 
power  equal  to  such  a work,  to  suspend  tbe  motion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  ; this  would  be  no  miracle  at  all. 

Farmer.  Ch i Mirada,  ch.  i.  sec.  1. 

Heaven,  in  Composition. 

The  staring  wiizard  never  yet  could  by 

His  mumbling  charm*,  his  hen*' n.aJTrsmting  wand, 

Hi»  barbarous  words  and  figures,  form  a Lye 
Able  against  the  fare  of  Truth  to  stand. 

Beaumont,  psyche , can.  10.  at.  6. 

■■  — ' ' Pour  your  blessing  on  these  streams, 

Which  rolling  down  from  heaven-aspiring  hills, 

And  bow  united  in  the  fruitful  vales. 

Bear  all  before  them,  ravish’d  wilh  their  joy, 

And  swell  in  glory,  till  they  know  no  bound*. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  the  Masque  of  Ike  Gentleman  of  Grays 
lane. 

. So  these  the  late 

Heav'n-lanuht  host,  left  desert  utmost  Hell 
Many  a dark  league,  reduc'd  in  careful  watch 
Round  their  metropolis,  and  now  expecting 
Each  hour  their  great  adventurer  from  the  search 
Of  forrein  worlds 

Milton.  Paradise  last,  book  x.  I.  437. 


And  free  there's  rone  from  all  this  worldly  strife 
Except  the  shephrard’s  heaven-hint  happy  Life. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  book  ii.  song  2. 

He  g»»ie  to  all,  the  Meet  Pharacian's  lawe* ; 

And,  like  a heauen^ome  powre  in  speech,  acquir’d 
Tbe  people's  eare*. 

Chapman.  Hamer.  Odyssey,  book  vii.  fid.  98. 
And  thus  through  all  th*  unfroitfull  ayre,  an  iron  sound  ascended 
Up  to  the  golden  firmament,  when  strange  effect*  contended 
In  these  immnrtall  heavenbred  horse  of  grrst  jfKaeides. 

Id.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  xvit.  fnL  245. 
He  whose  hears'  n-dar  mg  looks  proclaim  lum  fit 
Not  to  request  and  sue,  but  to  disdain. 

Be,  Psyche,  can.  5.  st.  73. 

What  heaven-entreated  heart  is  Ihi*  ? 

StanJs  trrmbling  at  the  gate  of  bliss, 

Holds  fast  the  door,  yet  dares  not  venture 
Fairly  to  open  it  and  enter. 

Crashaw,  7*  the  Coimtem  of  Denbigh. 
Where  all  yet  left  of  that  revolted  rout 
Heav'n.falfn,  in  station  stood  or  jn«t  array, 

Sublime  wilh  expectation  when  to  see 
lo  triumph  issuing  forth  their  glorious  chief. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  book  x.  1. 535. 
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H RAVEN.  Satan  from  hence  now  on  the  lower  atair 

' _ - s - ,i  i-  That  wal'd  by  step*  of  gold  to  Afmw-ja/f 

Look*  down  with  wonder  at  the  sudden  view 
Of  all  thU  world  at  once. 

Mil  ten.  Paradue  Lett,  book  iit.  I.  541. 

Why  was  my  breeding  order'd  and  prescrib'd 
As  of  a person  separate  to  God, 

Design'd  for  great  exploits  ; if  I mutt  die 
Betray'd,  capli»'d,  and  both  my  eyes  put  out, 

Made  of  my  enemies  the  scorn  and  gate  ; 

To  grind  in  brazen  fetter*  under  task 
With  this  heats' ss- gifted  strength  ? 

Id  Samian  Agcmilt a,  I.  36. 


For,  both  in  mimlr,  and  toule,  I know,  that  there  shall  come  a day, 
When  Ilion,  Priam,  all  his  powrr  shall  quite  be  wornc  away; 
When  A«r«w-reAa6tfii*g-  Jove  shall  shake  his  fierie  shield  at  all 
For  this  one  mischiefe. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Hold,  book  iv.  fol  54. 
The  people  met,  the  rites  and  prayers  all  pant. 

Behold  ! the  heaven  -imi  ructed  lot  is  cast. 

Tis  taught  by  A cares  it*  way,  and  cannot  mini; 

Forth  Benjamin,  forth  leaps  the  bouse  of  CTi*. 

Cvxtlry.  Daruleu,  book  iv. 

A station,  like  the  hemld  Mercuric 
New  lighted  on  a Seaaen-htuing  hill. 

Shoklpeare.  Hamid,  foL  271. 
But  oh  why  didst  thou  not  slay  here  below 
To  bless  us  w ith  thy  Amt's  lav'd  Innocence. 

Mi  Hun.  Ode  on  Death  of  a Fair  infant,  sian.  10. 

But  what  owe  1 to  his  commands  above 
Who  bates  me,  and  hath  hither  thrust  me  down 
Into  th»«  gloom  of  Tartarus  profound 
To  ait  in  hateful  office  here  confin'd, 

Inhabitant  of  heav'n,  and  heav'nJte-born. 

Id.  Parodist  Lost,  book  ii.  L 860. 
Of  him,  t"  whose  happy-making  sight  alone 
When  once  our  Aroc' nig ■ guide d soul  shall  clime, 

Then  all  tins  earthly  grosvness  quit. 

Attir'd  with  stars,  wc  shall  for  ever  sit. 

Triumphing  over  Death,  and  Chance,  and  thee,  O Time. 

Id.  Ode  on  Time,  1.19. 

Making  such  difference  betwixt  wake  and  sleepe. 

As  is  the  difference  betwixt  day  and  night, 

The  houre  before  the  hemueniy-hameis’d  teeme 
Begins  his  golden  progress  in  the  East. 

Shahpeare.  Henry  IF.  First  Part,  loL  62. 
His  grandame's  wrong*,  and  not  hi*  mother’s  shames, 

Drawes  those  heauen-motung  pearles  fro  hi*  poor  eies. 

Id.  King  John,  fol.  4. 

Alas  what  will  they  do 
When  stubborn  rock*  shall  bow, 

And  hills  hang  down  their  hear' n -saluting  heads 
To  seek  for  humble  bed*. 

Crtuhaw.  On  the  jYuwie  of  Jetia. 

Allho'  thus  smartly  check’d,  heaven-spurred,  he 
Dreads  not  his  second  dream  to  represent ; 

Yet  wisely  takes  the  opportunity 
Of  Jacob’s  presence. 

Beaumont,  Psyche,  can,  1.  Stan.  94. 


You  MB-bred  arry,  whose  immortal  birth 
Bears  you  aloft  iieyond  the  sight  of  earth. 

The  heaven-touch' d feathers  of  whose  sprightly  wings 
Strikes  (from  above)  the  palaces  of  Kings. 

Drayton.  The  Oust. 
■ [God]  them  beholding  toon, 

Comes  down  to  *ee  their  city,  ere  the  tower 
Obstruct  hrav'n  towers,  and  in  derision  *rts 
Upon  their  tongues  a various  spirit  to  r**e 
Quite  out  their  native  language,  and  instead 
To  sow  a jangling  noise  of  words  unknown. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  book  lii.  1.  52. 


Where  is  then  that  Same 

That  added  warmth  and  beauty  to  thy  frame  ? 
Fled  Annrs-wid  to  rrpaire,  with  its  pure  fire, 
The  losses  of  some  maim’d  seriphick  quire  ? 

Habmglan.  Custom, 


VOl..  Will. 


part  iki. 


None  among  the  choice  and  prime 
Of  those  heaven-warring  champions 
So  bardie  as  to  proffer  or  accept 
Alone  the  dreadful  voyage. 

Mitt  on.  Paradise 

A hearen-bam  soul  would  scarce  think  it 
below,  if  ill  work  must  be,  not  to  employ  the 
Boyle.  Works , voL  ii.  p.  458.  Occasional 
sec.  6. 

Pa  trod  us,  cease  ! this  heaven-defended  wall 
Defies  thy  lance,  not  fated  yet  to  fall . 

Pope.  Hamer,  lhad , book  xvi. 

O sacred  weapon  ! left  for  truth's  defence. 

Sole  dread  of  folly,  vice,  and  insolence  ; 

To  all  but  heaven -directed  hands  deny'd, 

The  Muse  may  give  thee,  but  the  Gods  must  guide. 

Id,  Epilogue  to  the  Satires  of  Donne.  Dialogue  1. 

But  the  design  of  Christianity  is  to  make  men  as  good  as  they  can 
possibly  be : a*  devout,  m humble,  a*  charitable,  a*  temperate,  as  coo- 
tented,  M heavenly-minded,  as  their  natures  will  allow  of  in  this  w orld. 

Sharp.  Works,  vol,  i.  Sermon  7. 

With  how  much  difficulty  may  we  imagine  a man  to  get  humility 
or  heaven! y-mindedntu,  while  all  the  appetites,  and  the  very  nerve* 
of  his  soul,  strive  again* I it,  and  endeavour  to  pull  down  a*  fast  a*  he 
can  build  up.  Smi/A.  Sermons,  vol.  vii.  p.  54. 

Can  you  renounce  a fortune  so  sublime, 

Surh  glorious  hopes  your  backward  strps  to  steer, 

And  roll,  with  vilest  brutes,  thro'  mud  ami  slime? 

No  1 no  t — Your  heaven- touch'd  heart  disdains  the  sordid  crime  1 
Thomson.  Castle  of  Indolence. 

I do  not  deny  but  that  those  heats  of  passion  are  good  opportunities 
to  begin  our  religion  in,  and  if  wisely  improved  will  very  much  con- 
tribute to  our  voyage  Ae<rt*M-«w2i,  and,  like  a brisk  gale  of  wind, 
render  it  much  more  expedite  and  easy. 

Scott.  The  Christian  Lift,  part  i.  cb.  iv. 
But  yc,  most  impious  heaven-abandon’ d villains, 

What  and  whence  are  ye,  that  «o  proudly  dare 
The  lists  to  enter  with  the  mighty  Gout, 

Whose  power  not  Jove  hintvelf  can  overcome  ? 

Wet L Triumph  of  the  Gout. 
Let  every  generous  youth  his  praise  proclaim  ; 

Who,  wand'ring  through  the  world's  rude  forest  wide, 

By  him  hath  been  taught  his  course  to  frame 
To  Virtue's  sweet  abodes,  and  heaven -aspiiing  Fame. 

Id.  Education,  can.  1. 

Popes,  Emperors,  and  Kings  courted  bis  [Erasmus]  favour;  and 
through  dread  of  hi*  heaven-bestau-ed  power  paid  him  a sincenr  and 
more  reverential  Homage  than  they  ever  extorted  from  their  myrmi- 
dons. Knox.  Preface  to  Anttpolemus,  vol.  v.  p.  412. 

The  hero  stood,  transported  m bit  mind 
To  limes,  when  God  held  converse  with  mankind, 

When  simple  Virtue  taught  her  heaven -horn  lore, 

And  Troth  commanding  bad  e'en  Kings  adore. 

Lloyd.  The  Henriade. 

God  was  bis  guide,  and  ‘mid  the  tempest's  roar. 

The  tossing  vessel  reach'd  the  neighbouring  shore, 

Where  Jersey  rises  from  the  ocean's  bed, 

There,  heaven- conducted,  was  the  hero  led. 

Id.  Ib. 

These  passages  are  to  be  found  only  in  St.  John'a  gospel,  and  who- 
ever reads  them  with  attention  will  discover  in  them  plain  indications 
not  only  for  a heaven-directed  hand,  but  for  a feeling  and  grateful 
heart  Par  tens.  Sermon  18.  vol.  i. 

The  authors  of  such  poems  must  he  content  with  the  approbation 
of  those  heaven-favoured  genius***,  who,  by  a similarity  of  taste  and 
sentiment,  are  enabled  to  penetrate  the  high  mysteries  of  inspired 
fancy,  and  to  pursue  the  loftiest  flights  of  enthusiastic  imagination. 

Lang  ho  me  an  Collins.  Ode  on  the  Poetical  Character. 

He  her  proffer'd  hand 

In  hue,  in  purity  like  *now,  receiv'd. 

A heat'n-tlfumsn'd  dignity  of  look 
On  him  she  fixed. 

Glover.  Leonidas,  IxXik  «i. 

That  the  bishop  (Lowth)  thought  proper  to  select  a trivial  b»llad  to 
show  the  force  of  poetry,  w hen  he  was  to  treat  of  heaven- inspired 
poetry,  evinces  that  lie  deemed  ballads  capable  ot  producing  wonderful 
effects  on  the  human  heart, 

AW.  Winter  Evenings,  even.  7. 
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Lost,  book  ii.  1.  421. 
worth  while  to  fly  here 
body,  but  to  lend  it. 
Refteetvms , reflec.  ix. 
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Society ! our  heing’i  noblest  end ! 

To  thee,  with  claim*  coequal,  ail  pretend; 

From  anprU  or  the  heaveu-uutnsrled  man 
To  die  wild  Tartar's  uticonnerted  clan. 

Cambridge.  learning,  a Dialogue. 
Hail,  fold cn  Lyre!  wh»«»  h'nren-utrenird  string 
To  Pba?bu*  and  the  black -hair'd  Nino  belongs ; 

Who  in  sweet  chorus  inuml  their  tuneful  King, 

Mix  with  thy  sounding  chord*  their  tarred  song*. 

ff'est.  /yhu  (kin.  Decade  1. 
Yet  great  number'  of  them  [our  Ecclesiastics]  did,  notwithstanding, 
preserve  themselves  pure  and  undeR1**!  frsn  the  vices  of  the  Age,  and 
were  exemplary  in  their  manners,  temperate,  chantablo,  meek,  and 
keisernty-uunded.  Borteu*.  Sermon  7.  vol.  ii. 

H»w  was  I late  by  bis  indulgence  blest. 

Cheer’d  with  his  smile*  and  by  bit  precepts  taught ! 

M)  fancy  deem'd  him  some  angelic  guest. 

Some  heaven-oati  guide  with  blissful  tidings  fraught. 

fender.  Aurrhut,  ira  Elegy. 

And,  force*  new 

Gathering  from  toil,  and  ardour  from  the  throng 
Of  rival  youths,  outstripp’d  the  labouring  crew, 

And  to  the  true  I'anuwr  and  Aeaten-fA/wtg'rf  glory  flew 
West.  £ ducal  I am 

Hither  descend  from  yonder  orient  *ky, 

Cloath'd  in  the  heav'm-u*n>e  robe  of  harmony. 

Jtiioa,  Odt  1.  For  Music. 

*)  A.  S.  heaf-ig,  hef-ig,  gravis, 
met . triad t.  Heavie  orwaightie, 
nays  Min  •shew,  because  heavie 
things  niuai  be  heattd  up. 
See  Heave. 

' Weighty  or  of  gTeat  weight ; 
ponderous,  cumbrous,  oppres- 
sive; met.  weighed  down, 
sunk,  depressed,  dejected,  sud, 
J or  sorrowful ; loaded,  bur- 
Ihened,  burthensome,  troubled  or  troublesome ; oppres- 
sive, not  easily  moved  ; sluggish,  dull,  stupid,  inani- 
mate. 

be  k yrg  fro  day  to  day  lie  heuyed  more  and  more, 

Nerhand  hia  endyng  vekenes  greued  him  sore. 

R.  Brume,  p 65. 

He  fell  bin*  heuy  & ferty  seke  hi*  body  wexe  alle  were, 

Hia  childre  h«  wild  auanc*,  till  he  o Ivue  were. 

Id.  p.  18. 

Take  to  strong*  man.  and  in  Temesc  cast  hem 

And  bo^e  naked  aaaneldr.  bare  nop*  Arvyowr  )>an  o^er 

Pirn  Bbmksnan.  Futon,  p.  285. 
And  eftsone  he  gede  acd  preide  and  seide  the  same  word.  And 
toruede  agtn  cfUoone  and  foound  hem  depiugc  for  her  ych*-ri  weren 
hex  red  and  they  knewen  not  what  they  achultien  aotwere  to  him. 

Wiclif  Mark , ch.  XIV. 

But  J hews  seyde  luffre  ye  bar  what  ben  ye  Art*y  to  hir?  Schehalli 
wrought  a good  werk  in  me.  Id.  lb. 

But  there  wreren  Munroc  (hat  boren  it  Aer fly  withynne  henuilf  and 
•esden,  wherto  is  this  loss*  of  oynement  maad  * Id.  Ib. 

And  whanne  he  was  risen  fro  prrier,  and  wax  corrun  to  hise  disci* 
plit : he  (bound  hem  slepynge  for  heuyneme. 

Id.  Luke,  cb.  xxii. 

Hire  frende*,  which  that  knew  hire  Aery  thought, 
Cnmforten  hire  in  all  that  ever  they  may  : 

They  prechen  hire,  they  telle  hire  night  and  day. 

That  cau»ele*  she  sleth  liiresrlf,  alas! 

And  every  comfort  possible  in  this  cas 
They  don  to  hire,  with  all  hir  hesineas*, 

All  for  to  make  hire  lore  hire  hevineuc. 

Chaucer.  The  Frank! Woe*  Tale,  «.  11134 
And  said  : O good  father  dcre, 

Why  make  ye  thus  A ray  ebrre. 

Getter.  Gmf.  Am.  book  L foL  25. 
My  good  some  yet  there  is 
A vice  reucr*  vnto  this, 


IIF/AVY, «. 

II  k'avy,  adj. 
IIe'avilv, 

li  f/a  vines*, 

H k'avy- ARM  ED. 

H e^ayy-haroing, 

IIe'aVY-IIAR*ERSF.D, 

H k'avy- headed, 
Hk'avy-loadf.d, 
f/avy-kkirted. 


HEAVEN. 

HEAVY. 


Whiche  enuioua  taketh  hia  gladnc*  HEAVY 

Of  that  he  seeth  the  kemnrue  . 

Of  other  mew.  y L 

Oowtr.  Com/.  Am.  book  ii.  fol.  28. 

From  Ood  these  Amy  care*  ar  sent  for  our  unrest*, 

And  with  suebe  burden*  for  our  welth  he  fraulrth  well  our  bmtee. 

Surrey.  Ecetasaetes. 

Our  mariners  complained  heavily  against  the  people,  and  said  that 
my  lenitie  and  friendly  *»ing  of  them  g»n»  them  xlomacke  to  mivchiefe. 

Hakluyt  Fuyayes,  sol.  ill.  fol.  105.  M.  John  Dauu 
He  did  choove  out  six*  thousand  horsemen,  Ik  added  to  them  iii.C. 
called  Oimichas  y*  were  fnotemrn,  keauye-karnued,  but  yet  rydyng 
on  horsebacke. 

Brendc.  Quintus  Curium,  book  v.  fol.  133. 

Moreover,  bis  colleagiae  Arbetio,  under  a faire  shew  of  counterfeit 
court*»»e,  and  by  calling  him  many  times  a valiant  warriour,  (a*  bee 
»*»  passing  skilful!  in  laying  tramet  for  to  entrap  a man  of  plameand 
simple  conversation,  and  withall  in  those  date*  of  great  autliontie) 
prosed  hi*  Aeirnr  friend,  and  «et  hmiseite  »orc  avaunt  him. 

H Aland.  Amnuanut,  tut.  30.  («nglantiu*. 

Tb*  stroke  upon  hi*  shield  so  Armsc  lit** 

That  to  the  ground  it  doublctb  him  full  low. 

.Spenser.  Faerie  Quceme,  book  i,  can.  8. 

So  by  him  Cesar  gut  the  victory, 

Through  great  bloodshed  ami  many  a sail  assay, 

In  which  himvrlfs  »i.  charged  A rarity 
Of  hardy  Nennius,  whom  he  yet  did  slay. 

Id.  Ib.  book  ii.  can.  10. 

The  ioyous  nymphe*  and  lightfioote  faerie* 

Which  thethrr  came  to  hear*  their  muvick  sweet, 

And  (o  the  measure  of  their  melodic* 

Did  learwe  to  move  their  nimble  shifting  ferle: 

Now.  hearing  them  ao  keavsly  lament. 

Like  heattly  lamenting  from  them  went. 

Id.  The  Team  of  ike  Msurt . 

And  all  that  el*  was  wont  to  worse  delight 
'Ibrough  the  divine  infusion  of  their  'kill. 

And  all  that  rU  seemed  laire  and  fresh  in  sight. 

So  made  by  nature  for  to  serve  their  will, 

W*»  turned  now  to  ditmall  hravmene. 

Was  turned  now  to  dreadfull  ugliness*. 

Id.  Ib. 

But  lei  thy  spiders,  that  suck  vp  thy  vennmc, 

And  heause-gated  toade*  Ise  iu  their  way, 

Doing  annoyance  to  the  trerhrrou*  feetr. 

Which  with  vsurping  steps  do  (nunple  thee. 

Shnksprare . Rickard  II.  fol.  34. 

For  sorrow,  like  a keauf  hanging  hell, 

Once  set  on  ringing,  with  bis  own  weight  goes. 

Id.  Rape  of  laureee. 

The  Keene- headed  plane  tree,  by  whose  shade 
The  graiie  rrowe*  thickest,  men  are  fresher  made. 

Brume.  Britannia's  Bailor  ah.  book  i.  song  2. 
lie  wa»  fain  to  force  and  compel!  some  that  had  taken  their  load  of 
wine,  and  *r e«  keasnr-keaded  and  slerpie.  to  arme  themvelvrv,  and  to 
bridle  their  horse*.  Holland.  Zarina,  fol.  735. 

■■  — How  ere  it  be 

I cannot  but  be  uul : so  heaver  sad.  See. 

Skaktfiearr.  Richard  II.  fol.  30. 

Batellu*  waste*  hi*  force*  on  the  wind  ; 

And  thn*  deluded  of  the  stroke  deugn'd, 

Headlong  and  heavy  fell. 

Dry, ten.  Firyil.  ASmit,  book  i. 

If  he  be  above  Virgil  and  i*  re«>Uei!  to  follow  hi*  own  terve  (a*  the 
Prench  call  it)  the  proverb  will  fall  heavily  upon  him  : Who  leaches 
himself,  ha*  a fool  for  hi*  mwler 

Id.  Dedication  to  the  .Finest 
He  would  not  violate  that  sweet  recess. 

And  found  betide*  a welcome  hrarinett. 

That  veil'd  his  eyes  ; and  slumber,  which  forgot 
When  call'd  before  to  route,  now  came  unsought. 

Id.  Siytnnonda  and  Ouitcardo. 

liitning  to  these  admonitions,  and  tempering  the  vivacity  of  youth 
with  a proper  mixture  uf  serious  thought,  you  may  ensure  cheerful- 
ness for  the  rest  of  life ; but  by  delivering  yowraefi up  at  present  to 
giddiness  and  levhy,  you  lay  the  foundation  of  lasting  Atvrriwrw  of 
heart.  Blair.  Sermon  1 1.  vol.  i. 
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HEAVY. 

HECATEA 


Kerni  are  light-armed  ami  ga!low-g5as*e*  heary-amuJ  soldier*. 

Johnson,  OLterrxitton*  on  Macbeth,  not*  sc.  ii. 
' ■ ' ■ Nought  around 

Strike*  hit  tail  eye,  but  desert*  lost  in  6now, 

And  heavgdoaded  groves. 

Thotnmtt.  Winter. 


■ And  then,  of  sadder  hue. 

Emerg'd  ihe  deepen'd  indigo,  as  w lien 
The  heavy-thirled  eveuing  droop*  with  frost. 

Id.  7b  the  Memory  of  Sir  hone  Newton. 

HE'BDOMAD,"!  Lat.  hebdoma* ; Gr.  i/Mo/ww, 

I If.  boo' w*  dal,  >from  eplopoo,  the  seventh.  Used, 

Hf.bdoma’tical.J  by  Ecclesiastical  writers  especially, 
to  denote 

A week  or  space  of  teven  days. 

But  in  that  tyme  I Daniel  was  to  henry  by  thrr  hebdomad*  of 
dayet  that  1 a<«  no  delicate  meat  is  and  nether  ' flesh  nor  wyne  came 
into  my  mouth*.  Joye.  Erponcioa  of  Dan  let,  ch.  a. 

Those  of  rrratWD  being  concluded  within  the  first  hebdomad*, 
accordingly  *«  is  exprest  in  the  history,  that  God  oa  the  seventh  day 
rested  from  all  hi*  works. 

Glanvil.  Pree-En timer  of  Souls,  ch.  ii. 


Aa  for  hebdomadal  period*  or  weeks  although  in  regard  of  their 
sabbath*,  they  were  obxrrved  by  the  Hebrew*,  yet  it  i*  not  appnreot. 

Sir  Thomai  Brown.  Taiga  r Smart,  book  ir.  ch.  xii. 

Par  from  ihe  conceit  of  a deambulatory,  hebdamaticnl , or  perad- 
venture,  ephemeral  office. 

Bishop  Morton.  Episcopacy  aster  ted , p.  142. 

All  this  from  listening  to  variable,  hebdoonadal  politicians  who  ran 
away  from  their  opinions  without  giving  us  a month'*  warning. 

Burke.  On  a Regicide  Pence. 


HF/BEN, 

He'ben-wood. 


Fr.  hebene  ; ebony,  q.  v. 


We  killed  likewise*  gray  conic  in  shape  like  veto  those  of  Nuena 
Eapanna,  and  another  a*  black e a*  hrbrnnsrood. 

Hnktmyt,  Toy  ages,  kfc.  vol.  iii.  fnl.  422.  Franeuco  de  ITJoa. 

A gentle  youth,  hi*  dearely  l >ued  squire. 

Hi*  *peie  of  heben-trood  behind  Dim  bare, 

Whose  harm  full  head,  thrice  healed  in  Ihe  fire. 

Had  riven  many  a breast  with  pikehrad  square. 

Spmter.  Fuene  Queenr , book  i.  can.  7. 

HEBENSTRIETIA.  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Didynamia , order  Angiotpermia.  Generic  character: 
calyx  apathe-like,  bursting  longitudinally  beneath  ; co- 
rolla tubular,  unequal,  upper  part  of  the  lip  f ur-cleft ; 
stamens  produced  from  a cleft,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
corolla ; capsule  two-seeded ; one  seed  convex,  the 
other  flat. 

Nine  species,  natives  of  the  South  of  Africa. 
HE'BKTATK,")  Yr.kebeUf  Lat.  Acta,  dull  Of 

Hkbete,  ^uncertain  Etymology.  Hebete,  as 

He'hetude.  J the  Fr. 

" Dull,  sottish,  witless,  blockish,  blunt,  slow,  sense- 
less®, heavy-headed;  ulso,  dulled,  blunted.”  Cotgrave. 

Examine  and  try  the  commonalty  in  almo*t  evrry  place,  and  you 
mu«t  observe  how  A rbefe  and  dull  they  are,  how  strangely  unac- 
quainted with  what  they  prof?**  to  believe. 

Fl/ts.  Kaon  (edge  of  Din  at  Things,  p.  325. 

Beef,  it  it  true,  may  confer  a r»hu*tnes*  on  the  limit*  of  my  son, 
but  will  ArAr/o/r  anil  clog  hi*  intellectual*. 

Memoir*  of  Martimu  Scnbterus,  ell.  hr. 

7be  body  is  perfectly  free  from  pain,  ojipre*»i»n,  hebetude,  and 
every  specie*  «l  uneuine**  ; and  a certain  vivacity  and  vigour,  not 
to  be  described,  reign  through  the  »v*tero. 

Cogam.  On  ihe  Pastw iw,  vol.  i.  p.  293. 

HECATEA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Monac - 
CM,  order  Monoddphia . Generic  character : male 

flower,  calyx  five-parted  ; corolla  none,  disk  fleshy ; 
anthers  three,  aggregated  into  a fungous  mass;  female 
flower,  calyx  five-parted ; corollu  none ; one  style ; 
berry  three -seeded. 


One  species.  H.  biglandulota , a tree  of  20  feet,  native  HECATEA 
of  Madagascar.  — 

HECATOMB,  Lat.  hccatombc ; Gr.  (caT(ip/)ij,  irom  ^ 
igaTou,  a hundred,  and  ft**,  bos,  an  ox.  Applied  to 
A sacrifice  of  a hundred  oxen,  and  generally  a hun- 
dred of  any  kind  of  victims;  a great  sacrifice. 

And  hem,  sir,  she  offer*,  by  me,  to  the  altar  of  your  glory,  whole 
hecatomb*  of  most  happy  dr»ire«,  praying  all  thing*  may  prove  proa, 
perout  unto  you.  Drummond.  Speech  to  Prince  Charles. 

Let  us  arte  some  prophet,  priest,  or  prove 

Some  dreame-iaterpreter,  (for  dreamc*  are  ofteo  *cnt  from  Jove,) 

Why  Phcrbu*  i*  to  much  incenrt?  If  unperform’d  rowe* 
lie  blame*  in  us,  or  heeatomhs. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  i.  fol.  2. 

But  let  aome  prophet,  or  some  sacred  sage, 

Explore  the  cause  of  great  Apollo’s  rage  ; 

Or  leant  the  wasteful  vengeance  to  remove, 

By  myat.c  dream*,  for  dream*  descend  from  Jove; 

If  broken  vows  this  heavy  curse  have  laid, 

Let  altars  smoke,  and  hecatombs  be  paid. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  i. 

> et  Still  he  wander'd,  and  with  looks  intent. 

The  fatal  road  his  darling  Aly*  went 
There  to  averted  heav'n  be  tells  his  pain, 

Aud  hlaughter'd  hecatombs  decrees  iD  vain. 

Whitehead.  Atgs  and  Ad  rat  tut. 

II EC ATONI A,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Do- 
dtcundria , order  Polyeynia.  Generic  character : calyx 
five  leaved,  interior,  reflexed;  corolla,  petals  five,  ovate, 
striated,  spreading;  no  pericarp;  seed  many,  lelicular. 

Two  species,  natives  of  China.  Loureiro. 

HE'CTICK,  adj.  \ Htdica  febris,  «*?i*o*  rvptrSst, 

He'ctick,  n,  fan  habitual  or  constitutional 
He'ctjcal,  | fever,  because  it  is  «V  ny  «f*t,  in 

He'ctically.  / the  habit  of  the  body. 

Habitual  or  constitutional  ; and,  consequentially, 
feverish,  heated. 

■ — Do  it  England, 

For  lik«  the  hretiche  in  my  blood  h«  rages, 

And  tbo*i  must  cure  Die. 

Shakrpeare.  Hamlet,  fol.  273. 


This  uid,  hr  paus'd  ; and  now  the  heetick  beat* 

Of  Oswald's  blood  doubled  their  pulses'  pier  ; 

Which  High,  a*  if  they  would  be  heard,  did  brace, 

And  hot  ambition  shin’d  in  cither's  fare. 

Dtivenanl.  Gussdsbert,  hook  ii.  can.  5. 


Thus  I have  a little  run  over  these  accidents  unto  you,  enough 
only  to  break  out  of  that  silence  which  I will  not  call  a *ymptoroe  of 
my  sickne**,  but  a sickness  itself.  Howsoever,  1 will  keep  it  from 
being  hectical. 

Reh/fuite  Wottonier,  p.  433,  letter  to  Sir  E.  Bacon. 

Th*  heetick  of  the  soul  produces  one  in  the  body,  the  man  from  an 
inward  fall*  into  an  outward  consumption  ; and  death  itself  gives 
(he  fiuithing  stroke,  and  close*  all  wiih  a sad  catastrophe. 

South.  Sermons,  «ol  iv.p.  109. 


Unartful  tears,  and  hretiek  looks  that  show 
With  silent  eloquence  the  Inver’s  woe. 

Boldness  unfledg'd,  and  stole*  rapture*  new, 

Half  trembling  stands  and  *«  nrce'y  dare*  pursue. 

Guardian,  No.  1*J7.  (from  C/audian.) 
Again,  the  dropsey’s  bloated  mink  they  steal; 

Or,  “ melt  with  minings  of  the  hectic  fire.” 

Grainger.  The  Sagnr  Can*,  book  v,  I,  305. 
He  was  for  some  years  hreticallg  feverish  ; and  though  lie  found 
some  alleviation  of  his  distemper,  never  obtained  a perfect  recovery 
of  his  health.  Johnson.  Life  af  Aickam. 

HE'CTOR,  tJ.*J  Hector , (he  brave  son  of  Priam, 

He'ctor,  n.  [ appears  to  have  gained  by  tradition 
Hb'ctorino,'  >ihe  undeserved  character  of 
He'ctorly,  | A vainglorious  blusterer,  a bully, 
IIectobe'aN.  j a braggadocio,  u threatener ; whence 
lo  hector. 
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H E D 


HE  D 


HECTOR  To  bully  or  bluster,  to  menace,  to  threaten. 

HE  DOE.  Thu*  he  [the  Erie  Duglas]  went  eucr  forward*  lyke  a hardy 
, Hector,  wyllyag  alone  to  conquer*  I he  felde.  and  to  dyscomfyl*  bit 

' v enemy**. 

Ijord  Berners.  F rot  mart  Qronyete,  vol.  li.  cb.  143. 

.Vow  I could  quarrel  heav'a,  and  be 
Ringleader  to  a mutiny, 

Like  that  of  the  gigantic  war*, 

And  hector  my  malignant  Hart. 

Catt on.  An  Elegy. 

But  his  majesty  was  not  so  to  be  hector" J out  of  his  right,  a» 
appears  by  (he  honourable  provision  be  has  made  to  secure  it,  in  the 
late  treaty  with  the  Dutch. 

Evelyn.  On  Savigatum  and  Commerce , sec.  54 , 

Thu*  the  hectare  use  to  do,  and  to  give  the  lye  at  adventure,  when 
they  have  a mind  to  try  a man's  courage. 

Marvell.  The  Behearsal  7'r (Disputed,  vol  it.  p.  lt)9. 

Twas  be  that  brought  upon  hia  knew 
The  hectoring  kill-crow  Hercules. 

Butler.  Hud ib rat,  part  ii.  can.  1 . 

But  when  huffing  and  heeturing  must  he  looked  upon  as  the  only 
badges  of  gallantry  and  courage,  what  can  recommend  the  exercise 
of  patience  against  the  disgrace  of  it? 

South.  Summon,  vol.  I.  p.  121. 

If  thrre  be  any  imprecation  added  to  it, (as  there  is  in  ail  the  damo- 
me's  and  con  found -me'*,  that  are  used  among  us)  It  ha  downright 
braving  and  hectoring  God  Almighty,  and  challenging  him  to  do  the 
worst  he  can  to  us.  Sharp.  Hark*,  vul  iv.  Sermon  17. 

The**  who  seek  glory  from  evil  things,  fwbo  glory  in  their  shame) 
from  presumptuous  transgression  of  God's  law,  ( hector! y profaneness 
and  debauchery)  from  outrageous  violence,  from  over-teaching  craft, 
or  from  any  bail  quality,  are  not  only  vain-glorious,  hut  impudent.  ^ 
Bun  ou'  Sermon  3 1 . vul  tii. 

In  rain  I charg'd  him  won  to  quit  the  plains 
And  ward'd  to  shun  Hedorextn  force  in  vain. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  xviii. 

HEDERA.  in  Botany , a genuv  of  the  clntw  Pentan- 
dria.  order  Motwgynia.  natural  order  /traliee.  Generic 
character : calyx  fire-toothed : corolla,  petals  five ; 
broadest  at  the  base  ; berry  encompassed  by  the  calyx ; 
seeds  five. 

Of  this  genus  the  most  remarkable  species  is  H.  Mix, 
the  common  Ivy ; there  an*  two  other  species  natives 
of  Jamaica,  and  one  of  Ceylon. 

HEDGE,  r.~)  A.  S.  heg-ian  ; Ger.  haeg-an  ; D. 
Hedge.  n.  J noun,  haeghr , Sw.  hag.  See  Haw, 
Hk'dgkh  j and  Hat. 

To  enclose,  to  surround,  to  encompass,  to  circum- 
scribe; to  shut  or  fence  in  or  out;  also,  to  lurk  under 
u hedge  ; and,  thus,  to  hide,  to  conceal. 

Toward  pc  wode,  from  w antic  he  come,  )»e  Bruton*  gonne  to  fle. 

Ac  hii  come  among  narwr  heggys.  bii  ftodt  a^en  anon, 

And  (urnde  be  bresle  utcd,  fit  vute  alow  her  fon. 

K Gloucester,  p.  211. 

' G y shop  o^*  kyne  kepe 

Rage n obr  harwcn.obr  swtne  ob*  geevdrVv®. 

Piers  Plouhman.  Pimm,  p,  76. 

- The  mcieles  in  heggys 
LVggeth  bt  hurc  wenne  hem  lust*. 

Id.  Ib.  p.  46. 

There  was  an  housbondemaii  that  plauntide  a vineyard  and  heggide 
it  about.  Wichf.  Mat  these,  cb.  xxi. 

There  was  a ccrtaine  housholder,  which  planted  a vyneyard,  and 
hedged  it  round  aboute.  Bible,  Anno  1551. 

A man  plaootyde  a vineyard  and  setle  an  hegge  about  iL 

WieUf.  Murk,  ch.  xii. 

A cerUyne  in»  planted  * vyneyard,  and  compared  it  with  an  hedge. 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 


The  heggt  ax  thicke  as  a cartel  wall 
That  who  dial  list  without  to  stood  or  go 
Though  he  would  all  day  prien  to  and  Iro 
He  should  not  -tee  if  there  were  any  wight 
Within  or  no. 

Chaucer.  The  Flour e and  the  Leafe , fol.  366. 

For  this  worde  [wife]  in  the  first  proposition,  is  hedged  with  her 
circumstaunce,  that  it  to  say,  adulterie,  which  causeth  diuorrrmtfit. 

Hilton.  Arte  of  Logihe,  fol  74. 
Howbeit  they  be  wyseiy  orderwd,  and  alonge  the  way  they  haue 
fortifyed  strongly  the  hedges  and  bushes ; one  part  of  their  archers 
are  along  by  toe  hedge , so  that  none  can  go  nor  ryde  that  way,  but 
must  past  by  them. 

Ijird  Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  sol.  i.  ch.  160. 
There  were  ordeyned  a U>.  hundred  bewera  of  woodcs,  hedgers, 
and  dykera,  to  make  play  oc  the  wayea. 

Id.  Ib.  »oL  il  ch.  138. 

There  shal  the  hedghogr  buildc.  dtgge,  be  there  at  home,  aod 
bringe  furtive  hia  young  ones. 

Bibtr,  Anno  1551.  Isaiah,  ch.  xxxi*. 

If  thou  hedge  thy  close  as  high  as  the  middle  region  of  the  air 
in  all  other  places,  and  leave  but  one  gap.  all  ihy  grata  will  be  gone. 

Alede.  On  Texts  of  Scripture,  book  i.  disc.  50, 
Cat,  Brutus,  baste  not  me, 

He  not  endure  it : you  forget  your  selfe 
To  hedge  me  io. 

Shahs  peart.  Juhus  Caesar,  fol.  124. 
Hit.  Nay  this  ahall  Hot  hedge  vs  out,  weel*  bear*  you  sing  c*r- 
taiody.  Id.  Troy  lit  and  Cresnda.  fol.  89. 

1,  I my  selfe  sometimes,  leaning  the  fear*  of  beauen  on  the  left 
hand,  and  hiding  mine  honor  in  my  necessity,  am  fame  to  shuttle ; to 
hedge,  and  to  lurch. 

Id.  Merry  Hives  of  Windsor,  fol  4.V 
While  he  with  heate*  doth  dying  glow 
Above  he  we* 

The  other  hedg’d  in  with  hia  MOW 

And  envies  him  his  ice,  although  he  freeze. 

Habmgtim.  Castara,  part  tii. 
Hare,  in  this  garden  only,  springs  the  rose, 

In  er'ry  common  hedge  the  bramble  grows. 

Drayton.  England ' s Hrnncal  Epistles.  Edward  IF.  to  Mrs.  Shore 
Cota.  Two  such  I saw,  what  time  the  labour'd  oa 
In  bis  loose  (race*  from  the  furrow  came, 

And  the  swinkl  hedger  at  his  supper  sat 

Milton.  Camus,  1.293. 

Could  thev  be  happier  without  it,  the  law,  as  an  useless  thing, 
would  of  itself  vanish  ; and  that  ill  de«ervos  the  name  of  continents  nt 
which  hedges  us  in  only  from  bof«  and  precipice*. 

[jorhe.  Of  Civil  Government,  book  ii.  cb.  vi.  Of  Paternal  PoterT. 
To  a man  undrr  the  difficulties  of  his  nature,  be,et  with  tempta- 
tions, and  hedged  in  with  prevailing  custom  j 'tin  no  small  encourage- 
moot  to  wl  himself  seriously  in  the  courses  of  virtue,  and  practice  of 
true  religion,  that  be  is  from  a »ure  hand,  and  an  Almighty  arm,  pro- 
mixed  assistance  to  support  ami  carry  him  through. 

It.  The  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  537. 
(Sir  Ralph  Hopton)  with  very  easy  contention,  beat  them  off  their 
ground ; they  having  lined  the  hedges  behind  them  with  their  re- 
serve, by  which  they  thought  securely  to  make  their  retreat  into  the 
town.  Clarendon.  History  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  ii  p.  133. 

Beneath  the  hedge,  or  near  tbe  stream, 

A worm  is  known  to  stray, 

That  show*  by  night  a lucid  beam, 

Which  disappears  by  day. 

Camper.  The  Glomeorin. 

Hedge,  in  Composition. 

He  should  (if  I were  worthy  to  be  judge) 

Be  quite  degraded,  like  a hedge-home  swain* 

That  doth  presume  to  buast  of  gentle  blood. 

ShaAtpeare.  Henry  FI.  First  Part,  fol.  110. 
Foe,  what  can  be  more  direct  to  thu  effect,  lhan  to  hide  themselves 
[ham]  in  hedj-boUvmt,  or  in  woods. 

Ihtgby.  Of  Bodies,  ch.  Utii. 

The  worst  sxllys  may  be  planted  so  neer  yet,  ns  to  be  instead  of 
itakaa  in  a hedge,  and  then  their  topa  will  supply  their  dwarfixhtieaa; 
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HEDGE.  w>d  to  preveot  hedge-breaker*  many  do  thu*  plant  them  ; because 
— tkey  cannot  easily  be  pull'd  up.  after  once  ihey  have  struck  root. 
HEDJASl  Eweign.  On  Forest  Tree*,  ch.  xix.  tec.  7. 

' ' ' y 1 Loan  E.  He  can  come  no  other  way  but  by  this  hedge-comer. 

ShaJupeare.  AH*  IVeU  Ikai  Emit  Well  ful.  245. 

Unless*  some  base  hedge- creeping  Collybist 
Scatters  his  refuse  scraps  on  whom  he  list. 

Hull.  Satire  4.  book  hr. 

Who  whitest  in  hand  it  fjTyping  hard  he  bent, 

Into  a hedgehogge  all  unwares  it  went. 

And  prickt  him  so  that  be  away  it  threw 

Spctuer.  Fame  Qaetne,  book  r.  can,  9. 

The  magicians,  who  were  of  the  sect  of  Zoroastres,  honored  above 
all  living  creatures  upon  the  earth  the  urchin  or  hedghueJt. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  583. 

1 . Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mew'd. 

2.  Thrice  and  once  the  hedge-ptgge  whin'd. 

Shahipeare.  Macbeth,  ful.  143. 

To  chase  and  banish  all  odde  hedge-priesti,  wiiiards,  tellers  of 
fortunes,  and  magicians  out  of  the  common  place,  out  of  the  she* 
place  and  theatre,  yea,  and  quite  out  of  tbe  cittie. 

Holland.  Livwt,  fol.  1033. 

And  soon  ike  tempest  so  outrageous  grew, 

That  it  whole  hedge-rote*  by  the  roots  up  threw. 

Drayton.  The  Moon- Calf. 
Hence  as  I went,  I chanc'd  to  look  aside 
And  near  at  band  1 happily  etpy'd 
The  hedge-eparrota,  and  her  compeer  tbe  wren. 

Id.  The  Owl. 

To  him  she  granted  also  a cottage  with  a garden  near  the  pariah 
church  of  Kltham,  and  all  other  lands,  tenements,  rents,  reversions, 
services,  liberties,  court*.  6tc.  with  reasonable  fire-boot,  cart-boot, 
plow-boot,  hedge-boot,  within  the  woods  of  the  said  manner. 

St rype.  Memorial!.  Queen  Mary,  Anno  1 553. 


Tbe  hedghog  being  as  helpless,  slow,  and  patient  animal. is  accord-  HEDGE 

ingly  guarded  with  prkklcs,  and  a power  of  rolling  itself  in  them.  

Her  ham.  Phyaco-TkeiJogy,  book  iv.ch.  xiv.  note  5.  HKDJAS 

Whett  they  begin  to  be  somewhat  better  bred,  and  were  entering,  v»  v— 
as  I may  say,  into  the  first  rudiments  of  civil  conversation,  they  left 
these  hedge-note*  for  another  sort  of  poem,  somewhat  polished,  which 
was  also  mil  of  pleasant  raillery,  but  without  any  mixture  of  ol*scenity. 

Dry  den.  On  the  Origin  and  Progr***  of  Saiyre. 

But  the  Cornish  so  hriskly  bestirr’d  themselves  anil  press'd  them  so 
hard  on  every  side,  being  indeed  excellent  at  hedge  -suer  A,  and  that 
kind  of  fight,  that  they  quirk ly  won  that  ground  too. 

Clarendon.  Hatary  of  the  Rtbctliom,  voL  ii.  p.  133. 

Haye-bote  or  hedge-bote  is  wood  for  repairing  of  hayi,  hedge!,  or 
fences.  Blaeketone.  Comment  anri,  book  ii.  cb.  iii. 

And  deck’d  (as  after  ages  more  shall  see) 

With  poor  hedge -flute' n,  y-ckp*  riinplicity  ! 

Harte.  The  Charitable  Maton. 

Who  spends  too  oft  in  indolence  the  day. 

Soon  see*  his  farm  his  base  neglect  betray  j 
His  useless  hedge-greem  docks  and  nettles  hear, 

And  the  lough  cammoc  clogs  his  shining  thaie. 

Scott.  AmorAean  Eclogue*. 

No  effort  of  the  animal  could  determine  the  clothing  of  its  skim 
Whalcooatus  could  give  prickles  to  the  porcupine  or  hedgehog,  or  to 
the  sheep  its  fleece  ? P*l*y-  Natural  Theology , cb.  asiii. 

Her  hedge-row  sfarube,  a tariegated  store, 

With  woodbine  and  wild  roees  mantled  o'er. 

Cote  per.  Retirement. 

Hundreds  of  waggon  toads  of  Birmingham  goods  have  been  sold 
in  Germany,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  continent,  from  stirring  a pot  of 
melted  brass  with  ao  hedge-tlahe , which  would  not  have  been  sale- 
able at  all  had  the  pot  been  stirred  with  an  iroo  instrument. 

Anecdote!  of  Biehep  Hat  eon,  voL  L p.  266. 

He  then  traced  them  from  place  to  place,  till  at  last  lie  found  two 
of  thorn  drinking  together,  with  a third  person,  at  a hedge-tavern 
near  A I derogate.  Fielding.  Hatvry  of  a Foundling,  ch.  x. 
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HEDJAS,  or,  as  Niebuhr  spells  it,  Hedsjas,  is  the  merchant,  neither  excited  jealousy,  nor  experienced 
German  mode  of  expressing  the  Arabic  word  Hhijfiz,  interruption  from  the  crowds  of  pilgrims  with  whom 
(pronounced  Hhejaz,)  which  is  the  name  of  the  Holy  he  mixed.  He  hod  ample  leisure,  and  was  well  pre- 
Land  of  the  Moslims  that  Province  of  the  Arabian  pored  to  inquire  and  observe  with  advantage.  His 
Peninsula  in  which  the  two  sacred  cities  (el  AAaremein)  travels  in  Arabia,  Nubia,  and  the  Peninsula  of  Mount 
of  Mecca  and  Medlnah  are  situated.  It  consists  of  a Sinai,  have  also  sufficiently  shown  his  talent  for  obser- 
narrow  strip  of  land,  lying  between  the  elevated  central  vation,  and  care  in  recording  his  remarks,  so  that  much 
Deserts  and  the  sea,  together  with  the  mountainous  new  information  may  he  expected  from  his  account  of 
uscent  leading  to  them.  A large  portion  of  its  soil  is,  Hhijiz  ; till  the  publication  of  which,  Niebuhr,  and  the 
therefore,  nearly  as  uneven  and  as  productive  as  the  materials  collected  by  M.  Jomard,  are  almost  the  only 
vales  and  declivities  of  Yemen.  As,  with  the  excep.  authorities  for  this  unknown  and  unexplored  part  of 
tion  of  Jiddah,  Yanbo’,  and  a few  places  on  the  Arabia. 

coast,  no  part  of  its  sacred  soil  can  be  trodden  by  the  Having  the  Desert  and  Yemen  on  the  North  and 
feet  of  unbelievers,  it  has  rarely  been  visited  by  any  South,  with  Nejd  and  the  Red  Sea  on  the  East  and 
Western  Europeans.  All  Beg  el-’AbbAsl,  i.  e.  Don  West,  lying  between  the  19th  and  26th  parallels  of  North- 
Diego  de  la  Badla,  and  Louis  Burckhardt,  are  the  only  em  latitude,  and  possessing  no  permanent  stream  of 
modem  travellers  who  have  been  able  to  penetrate  into  any  size,  the  low  lands  of  this  Province  are  subject  to  all 
the  interior  of  it ; but  the  ostentatious  style  in  which  the  that  excess  of  heat  and  aridity  for  which  Arabia  is  noted ; 
former  travelled,  rendered  him  an  object  of  suspicion,  and  but  its  mountainous  districts  enjoying,  in  consequence 
effectually  checked  the  freedom  of  his  inquiries.  Being,  of  their  elevation,  a lower  temperature,  have  the  advon- 
inorcovcr,  too  indolent  to  acquire  more  than  a mere  lage  of  a moister  atmosphere,  and  in  many  cases,  a sup- 
smattering  of  the  Arabic  language  and  literature,  he  ply  of  water  from  wells  and  brooks  throughout  the  year, 
could  neither  command  the  respect  of  the  Arabs,  nor  avail  Its  principal  towns  are  its  seaports,  the  sacred  cities  of 
himself  of  the  opportunities  which  his  position  offered.  Mecca  and  Medlnah,  and  T&yif  Khaibar.  and  Bedr- 
Burckhardt,  on  the  contrary,  set  out  on  his  pilgrim-  Besides  many  roadsteads,  it  has  the  harbours  of  Yanbo’ 
age,  prepared  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  literal  and  and  Jiddah. 

spoken  Arabic,  seldom  attained  by  any  but  natives,  and  Yanbo’,  (pronounced  Yambo’,  and  signifying  “ a Yaanb*. 
having  assumed  the  character  and  appearance  of  a spring,*)  in  24°  T 6'r  North,  and  3S°27'  East,  is 
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HKD  IAS.  now  the  port  of  Medfnah,  as  JAr,  lying  to  the  South 
s-“ V"*"'  East  of  it,  was  formerly.  It  is  a walled,  but  ill -built 
town  of  some  state,  at  (he  fool  of  Mount  RidwA,  (Ab&'l- 
fedat  Tarwim  d bolddn.)  It  is  much  frequented  by 
pilgrims  on  their  return  from  Mecca,  an  they  usually 
go  to  visit  the  Prophet's  tomb  at  Medinah  on  their  way 
home.  Yambo\  the  Zambia  virus  of  Ptolemy,  is  fre- 
quently called  Yambo’-el-bahr  (i.  e.  the  maritime)  by 
the  Arabs,  to  distinguish  it  from  Yanbo*  cl-berr,  (the 
inland,)  or  Yanbo’  el-nakhl,  (the  town  of  palms,)  which 
is  one  day’s  journey  East  J North-East  from  the  port. 
Djidda,  or  Jiddah,  in 21°3(r  North,  and  39°  IS'  15"  East,  is  sur- 
rounded  by  a wall,  so  neglected  in  Niebuhr’s  time,  (a.  d. 
1762,)  that  there  were  several  large  breaches  in  its 
Southern  side,  and  the  battery  at  the  extremity  of  the 
point  forming  the  harbour  was  perfectly  unserviceable; 
but  since  the  town  has  been  occupied  by  Mohammed 
’All,  the  present  PAshA  of  Egypt,  its  fortifications  have 
been  doubtless  restored  and  improved.  The  whole  of 
the  Red  Sea  is  beset  with  shoals  of  coral  rock,  and  the 
harbour  of  Juldnh  is  so  much  obstructed  by  them,  that 
at  certain  seasons  there  is  not  water  enough  near  the 
shore  for  the  draft  of  boats,  and  ships  are  obliged  to 
anchor  at  a considerable  distance  from  the  town  ; to  the 
North-West,  also,  large  hills  of  coral-rock,  covered  with 
sand  and  shells,  show  how  far  the  sea  has  retired.  These 
hills,  however,  supply  a convenient  material  for  build- 
ing, ami  from  them  all  the  more  substantial  houses  are 
constructed  ; the  rest  are  mere  Arab  hovels.  As  the  port 
of  Mecca,  Jiddah  is  a place  of  great  resort,  and  almost 
the  only  spot  in  Ilhijaz  on  which  Christians  were  allowed 
to  set  their  foot,  till  Mohammed  'All  sent  some  Euro- 
pean officers  with  his  troops  on  their  expedition  against 
the  VVah-hAbie*.  It  i9  the  great  emporium  of  Arabia, 
to  which  the  Southern  monsoon,  from  November  to 
April,  brings  fleets  of  merchantmen  from  the  Indian 
Ocean,  laden  with  the  produce  of  Asia  and  Africa  ; and 
the  Northern,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
sends  the  productions  of  Europe,  from  Cairo  and 
Suez.  Tlie  gate  and  road  leading  to  Mecca  are  the 
only  parts  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  prohibited  to 
infidels.  There  are  several  okeltt  (wakknls)  or  cura- 
vansarais  for  the  accommodation  of  merchants,  and  a 
few  neat  houses  built  of  coral-rock.  The  water  is  all 
brought  by  camels  from  the  hill*;  throughout  Ilhijaz,  it 
is  scarce,  somewhat  brackish,  (Burckhardt’s  Nubia,  p. 
lx.)  and  peculiarly  unwholesome.  Among  the  European 
articles  in  demand  at  Jiddah,  are  Venetian  zecchitie* 
and  Imperial  dollars,  much  used  in  mercantile  trans- 
actions both  in  Yemen  and  Hindustan.  Coffee  and  a 
little  senna  are  the  only  articles  brought  from  the  former 
of  those  Countries.  All  good*  pay  a duty  of  10  per  cent. 
ad  valorem,  often  raised  to  12  or  15  by  the  Custom-house 
officers,  who  overrule  their  value.  The  English  pay  only 
8 per  cent. ; but  all  these  regulations,  as  far  as  the 
natives  arc  concerned,  have  undoubtedly  been  changed 
by  Mohammed  ’All.  Formerly  the  duties  collected  in 
this  port  were  divided  between  the  PAshA,  appointed  by 
the  Grand  Signior,  and  the  Sherif  or  Prince  of  Mecca; 
but  that  chief  was  deposed  and  sent  to  Cairo,  by  the 
present  Pash  A of  Egypt,  and  the  whole  revenue  is  now 
prohahly  received  by  him.  As  no  coin  is  struck  in  this 
territory,  the  money  of  Constantinople  and  Cairo  is 
current.  ParaliN  (pronounced  par&hs)  are  called  fad- 
dah,  (jL  r.  silver,)  ami  imaginary  coins,  such  as  crush 
(cur'wi,  orghurusli,  i.  e.  dollars)  and  diwAnies,  are  used 
in  calculation.  In  1762,  1 Imperial  dollar  =:  85 


parnhs  at  Cairo,  and  92  at  Jiddah  ; and  4 pArahs  = 5 HEUJAS 
diwAnies  ; 49  diwAnies  zz  1 kirshor  piaster;  and  1 Jm- 
perial  dollar  = 2 crush  and  35 diwAnies;  1 diw&nl  zz  20 
jedid,  a very  small,  unstamped  morsel  of  copper. 

Niebuhr  has  given  a plan  of  the  town  and  harbour. 

(Briar.  tab.  Iv.)  mid  plates  to  show  the  costume  of  the 
common  people.  ( lb . tab.  Ivi.  Ivii.)  The  higher  classes 
dress  as  in  Turkey. 

Kunfudeh  (pronounced  Gumfudeh)  is  an  ill-built  Ghuwfude, 
town  of  moderate  size,  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  <*' Kkoa*- 
19®  V North  and  40°  59' East.  Its  houses  are  mere*0®*' 
huts,  but  it  has  good  water,  and,  being  the  port  at  which 
ships  from  Yemen  are  obliged  to  stop  and  pay  duty  on 
approaching  HhijAz,  has  some  trade.  The  governor 
(formerly  appointed  by  the  Sherif  of  Mecca,  and  in- 
dependent of  the  Porte)  reside*  in  a small  island  called 
Surum  el  Kakhraeh,  just  opposite  to  the  town.  (See 
Niebuhr's  plate,  tab.  lviii.)  A guard-house  near  the 
town,  and  a round  tower,  with  some  cannon  at  its  foot, 
are  the  only  remarkable  object*.  The  roadstead  be- 
tween the  island  and  the  main  is  only  open  to  the  South, 
its  Northern  entrance  beiug  obstructed  by  coral-reef*. 

Of  Mekknh,  which  is  placed,  according  to  M.  de  la  Mecca. 
Badia’s  observations  in  21°  28‘  17"  North,  and  40°  24'  jjj®**'** 
East:  the  best  description  is  that  given  by  Joseph  Pitts*  MCU" 
who  performed  hi*  pilgrimage  about  a.  d.  1690.  “ It 

is  a town,'4  he  says,  (p.  121,)  “situated  in  a barren 
place,  (about  one  day’s  journey  from  the  Red  Sea.)  in  a 
valley,  or  rather  in  the  midst  of  many  little  hills.  *Tis 
a place  of  no  force,  wanting  both  walls  and  gates.  Its 
building*  are  (as  I said  before)  very  ordinary,  insomuch 
that  it  would  be  a place  of  no  tolerable  entertainment, 
were  it  not  for  the  anniversary  resort  of  so  many  thou- 
sand Hagges  (Hdjjis)  or  pilgrim*,  on  whose  coming 
the  whole  dependunce  of  the  town  (in  a manner)  is ; 
for  mauy  shops  are  scarcely  open  all  the  year  besides. 

The  people,  here,  I observed,  are  a poor  sort  of  people, 
very  thin,  lean,  and  swarthy.  The  loan  is  surrounded, 
for  several  miles  with  mauy  thousands  of  little  hills, 
which  are  very  near  one  to  the  other.  I have  been  on 
the  top  of  some  of  them  near  Mecca,  where  I could  see 
some  miles  about,  but  was  not  able  to  see  the  furthest 
of  the  hills.  They  are  all  stony  rock  and  blackish,  and 
pretty  near  of  a bigness,  appearing  at  a distance  like 
cocks  of  hay,  but  all  pointing  towards  Mecca.  Some 
of  them  are  half  a mile  in  circumference,  but  all  near 
of  one  height.  Between  these  hill*  there  is  good  and 
plain  travelling,  though  they  stand  near  one  to  another. 

There  is  upon  the  top  of  one  of  them  a cave,  which 
they  term  Hira,  i.  e.  * a blessing,*  ( bhartl  signifies  the 
court  round  which  a house  is  built,  but  //Ami,  or  Hkart,  Hire, 
for  according  to  the  Cftmus  it  may  be  pronounced  in 
either  way,  is  merely  a proper  name,)  into  which  they 
say  Mahomet  did  usually  retire  for  his  solitary  devotion, 
meditation,  and  fastings;  and  here  they  helieve.  he  had 
a greater  purt  of  the  Alcoran  brought  him  by  the  Angel 
Gabriel,  I have  been  in  this  case,  und  observed  that 
it  i*  not  at  all  beautified  ; at  which  I admired.  About 
a mile  out  of  Mecca  is  a very  steep  hill,  and  there  are 
stairs  made  to  go  to  the  top  of  it,  where  is  a cupola,  (a 
cubbeh,  or  oratory,)  under  which  is  a cloven  rock ; into 
this,  they  say,  Mahomet,  when  very  young,  pi*,  about 
four  years  of  age,  was  carried  by  the  Angel  Gabriel, 

• Tim  uian,  who  wag  made  a very  unwilling  convert  to  Moham- 
tnedauiMn  al  an  early  age,  eipuved  himself  to  <in*iUrjahlc  riafca,  and 
sacrificed  some  flattering  prxitpecU,  in  order  to  return  home  and  again 
profess  hu  real  faith  : his  whole  narrator  bean  llie  ilamp  of  troth 
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HKDJA8.  who  opened  his  breast,  and  took  out  his  heart,  from 
which  he  picked  some  black  specks,*  which  was  his 
original  corruption  ; then  put  it  into  its  place  again, 
and  afterward  closed  up  the  part ; and  that  during  this 
operation  Mahomet  felt  no  pain.  Into  this  very  place 
I myself  went,  because  the  rest  of  my  company  did 
so,  and  performed  some  rrlcaeU , ( rikdU ,)  as  they  did. 
This  town  hath  plenty  of  water,  and  yet  but  few  herbs, 
unless  in  some  particular  places.  Here  are  several 
sorts  of  good  fruits  to  be  had,  vis , grapes,  melons, 
water-melons,  cucumbers,  pumpkins,  atid  the  like;  but 
these  are  brought  two  or  three  days*  journey  off,  where 
there  is  a place  of  very  great  plenty,  called,  if  I mistake 
not,  Habbash.  Likewise  sheep  are  brought  hither  and 
sold.  So  that,  as  to  Mecca  itself,  it  affords  little  or 
nothing  of  comfortable  provisions.  It  lieth  in  a very 
hot  country,  insomuch  that  people  run  from  one  side  of 
the  streets  to  the  other  to  get  into  the  shadow,  as  the 
motion  of  the  sun  causes  it.  The  inhabitants,  especially 
men,  do  usually  sleep  on  the  tops  of  the  houses  for  the 
air,  or  in  the  streets  before  their  doors.  Some  lay  the 
small  bedding  they  have  on  a thin  mat  on  the  ground  ; 
others  have  a slight  frame,  made  much  like  drink-stalls 
on  which  we  place  barrels,  standing  on  four  legs,  corded 
with  palm-cordage,  on  which  they  put  their  bedding. 
Before  they  bring  out  their  bedding,  they  sweep  the 
streets  and  water  them.  As  for  my  own  part,  I usually 
lay  open  without  any  bed-covering,  on  the  top  of  the 
house  ; only  I took  a linen-cloth,  dipt  in  water,  and 
after  I had  wning  it,  covered  myself  with  it  in  the 
night ; and  when  I awoke,  1 should  find  it  dry* ; then 
I would  wet  it  again  ; and  thus  I did  two  or  three  times 
in  a night.  Secondly,  1 shall  next  give  you  some 
Temple.  account  of  the  Temple  of  Mecca.  It  hath  about  42 
doors  (19  according  to  the  JiAdn-numd,  p.  518)  to 
enter  into  it,  not  so  much,  I think,  for  necessity,  as 
figure  ; for  in  some  places  they  are  close  by  one  another, 
llie  form  of  it  is  much  resembling  that  of  the  Royal 
Exchange  in  London,  but  I believe  it’s  near  ten  times 
bigger.  *Tis  all  open  and  gravelled  in  the  midst,  except 
some  paths  that  come  from  certain  doors,  which  lead 
to  the  Beat-Allah,  ( BtU-AlUth , i.  e.  House  of  God,)  and 
are  paved  with  broad  stones.  The  walks,  or  cloisters, 
all  round  arc  arched  over  head,  and  paved  beneath 
with  fine  broad  stone ; and  all  round  are  little  rooms,  or 
cells,  where  such  dwell  ns  give  themselves  up  to  read- 
ing, studying,  and  a devout  life,  who  are  much  akin  to 
their  dervises  or  hermits.  The  Beat-Allah,  (i.  e.  the 
Ka’beh,  or  square  building,)  which  stands  in  the  middle 
of  the  Temple,  is  four  square,  about  24  paces  each 
square,  and  near  24  feet  in  height.  ’Tis  built  with 
great  stone,  all  smooth  and  plain,  without  the  least  bit 
of  carved  work  on  it.  Tis  covered  nil  over  from  top  to 
bottom  with  a thick  sort  of  silk.  ( kinoch  rherlfeh.) 
Above  the  middle  part  of  the  covering,  are  embroidered 
all  round,  letters  of  gold,  the  meaning  of  which  1 cannot 
well  call  to  mind,  but  I think  they  were  some  devout 
expressions.  (They  are  texts  from  the  Cor&n  relative 
to  the  Temple  and  tile  pilgrimage  to  it  D’Ohs- 


• “ Three  drop*  of  blackish  blood,  the  dregs  of  the  eoottgioo  of 
original  sin say*  Mahomet  Kabadan,  in  jtfo Aomtium  rrpUtimrd,  (ii. 
46.)  where  live  whole  slory  is  gi»en  al  length,  u related  by  Mohammed 
to  bin  nurse.  It  ia  remarkable,  that  the  tradition  there  recorded, 
•ays  nothing  of  any  cleft  in  the  rock.  " We  beheld  Mahomet  aitting 
upon  the  grass, *’  says  his  nu-se,  (p.  44  ;)  they  laid  me  very  gently 

upon  the  ground,**  says  Mohammed  himself,  (p.  46 ;)  yet  the  deit 
was  shown  to  Pitts  and  his  companions. 


son.  Tableau  de  VEmpire  Ottoman,  V.  7,  $ 4.  tom.  HBDJAS. 
iil.  p.  221.  8vo.)  Each  letter  is  near  two  feet  in 
length  and  two  inches  broad.  Near  the  lower  end  of 
this  Beat  are  large  brass  rings  fastened  into  it, 
through  which  passeth  a great  cotton  rope  ; and  to  this 
the  lower  end  of  the  covering  is  tacked.  The  thre^iold 
of  the  door  that  belongs  to  the  Beat,  is  as  high  as  a 
man  can  reach  ; and  therefore  when  uny  person  enters 
into  it,  a sort  of  ladder-stairs  are  brought  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  door  is  plated  all  over  with  silver,  and  there’s 
a covering  hangs  over  it,  and  reaches  to  the  ground, 
which  is  kept  turned  up  all  the  week,  except  Thursday 
night  and  Friday,  which  is  their  sabbath.  The  said 
covering  of  the  door  is  very  thick  embroidered  with 
gold,  insomuch  that  it  weighs  several  score  pounds. 

The  top  of  the  Beat  is  flat,  beaten  with  lime  and  sand  ; 
and  there  is  a large  gutter,  or  spout,  (the  mizdb,  or 
aU(tn  Side,  DOhsson,  iii.  230.)  to  carry  off  the  water 
when  it  rains ; al  which  time,  the  people  will  mn,  throng 
and  struggle  to  get  under  the  said  gutter,  that  so  the 
water  that  comes  off  the  Beat  may  full  upon  them, 
accounting  it  as  the  dew  of  hea*xn,  and  looking  on  it  as 
a great  happiness  to  have  it  drop  upon  them : but  if 
they  can  recover  some  of  this  water  to  drink,  they  esteem 
it  to  be  yet  a much  greater  happiness.  Many  poor 
people  make  it  their  endeavour  to  get  some  of  it, 
and  present  it  to  the  Hagges,  for  which  they  are 
well  rewarded.  In  Mecca,  there  are  thousands  of  blue 
pigeons,  which  none  will  affright  or  abuse,  much  less  kill 
them  ; and  they  are,  therefore,  so  very  tome,  that  they'll 
pick  meat  out  of  one’s  hand.  I myself  have  often  fed  them 
in  the  house  where  I resided,  while  there.  They  come 
in  great  flocks  to  the  Temple,  where  they  are  usually 
fed  by  the  Hagges:  for  the  poor  people  of  Mecca  come 
to  them  with  a little  sort  of  dish  made  with  rushes,  with 
some  corn  in  it,  begging  them  to  bestow  something  on 
Hammamet  metia  Nabee.  ( Uamumet  mid*  n-nebl.)  I 
have  heard  some  say.  that  in  their  flight  they'll  never 
fly  over  the  Beat-Allah,  as  if  they  knew  it  to  be  the 
House  of  God  : hut  it  ia  a very  great  mistake,  for  I 
have  seen  them  oftentimes  fly  over  it.  This  Beat-Allah 
is  opened  but  two  days  in  (he  space  of  six  weeks,  (only 
six  times  in  the  year,  D'Ohsson,  iii.  208.)  eu.  one  day 
for  the  men,  and  the  next  day  for  the  women.  As  1 
was  at  Mecca  about  four  months,  I had  the  opportunity 
of  entering  into  it  twice ; a reputed  advantage,  which 
many  thousands  of  the  Hagges  have  not  met  with : 
for  those  that  come  by  land  make  no  longer  slay  at 
Mecca  than  16  or  17  days.  I found  nothing  worth 
seeing  in  it,  (the  Beit-Allah,)  only  two  wooden  pillars  iu 
the  midst  to  keep  up  the  roof,  and  a bar  of  iron  fast- 
ened to  them,  on  which  hanged  three  or  four  silver 
lamps,  (which  are,  1 suppose,  but  Beldom,  if  ever, 
lighted.)  The  floor  of  the  Beat  is  marble,  and  so  is 
the  inside  of  the  walls,  on  which  there  is  written  some- 
thing in  Arabic,  which  I had  noi.  time  to  read.  The 
walls,  though  marble  on  the  inside,  ore  hung  all  over 
with  silk,  (striped  brocade  of  pink  and  silver,  accord- 
ing to  Badia,)  which  is  pulled  off  before  the  Hagges 
enter.  Those  that  go  into  the  Beat  tarry  there  but  a 
very  little  while,  (cts.  scarce  so  much  aB  half  a quarter  of 
an  hour,)  because  others  wait  for  the  same  privilege  ; 
and  while  some  go  in,  others  are  going  out.  After  all 
is  over,  and  all  that  will,  have  done  this,  the  Sultfe  of 
Mecca,  who  is  a Shirrcef,  (Sheriff)  i.  e.  one  of  the  race 
of  Mahomet,  accounts  himself  not  too  good  to  cleanse 
the  Beat ; and,  therefore,  with  some  of  his  favourites, 
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HKD  IAS.  doth  wash  and  cleans?  it.  Ami  first  of  all,  they  wash  it 
*■— with  the  holy  water  Zem  Zein,  (from  the  well  called 
Zcmzcm,)  and  after  that,  with  sweet  water.  The  stairs, 
which  were  brought  to  enter  in  at  the  door  of  the  Beat, 
being  removed,  the  people  crowd  under  the  door,  to 
receive  on  them  the  sweeping  of  the  said  water  ; and 
the  besoms,  wherewith  the  Beat  is  cleansed,  are  broken 
in  pieces,  and  thrown  out  amongst  the  mob ; and  he 
that  gets  a small  slick  or  twig  of  it,  keeps  it  as  a sacred 
relique.  The  compass  of  ground  round  the  Beat, 
where  people  exercise  themselves  in  the  duty  of  To- 
tcoaf,  (tau'df,  i.  e.  circuit,)  is  paved  with  marble  about 
50  feet  in  breadth  ; and  round  this  marble  pavement 
stand  pillars  of  brass,  (the  hhatim,)  about  15  feet  high 
and  20  feet  distant  from  each  other  ; above  the  middle 
part  of  which  iron  bars  are  fastened,  reaching  from  one 
to  the  other,  and  several  tamps  made  of  glass  are 
hanged  to  each  of  the  said  bars,  with  brass  wires  in 
the  form  of  a triangle,  (ogive  light  in  the  night  season  ; 
for  they  pay  their  devotions  at  the  Bcat-Allah  as  much 
by  night  us  by  day,  during  the  Hagges’  stay  at  Mecca. 
....  On  each  of  the  four  squares  of  the  Beat  (i.  t. 
opposite  to  each  of  its  sides)  is  a little  room  built,  and 
over  every  one  of  them  is  a little  chamber,  with  w indows 
all  round  it,  in  which  chambers  the  Emaum»>  ( Imdnu, ) 
together  with  the  Mezziiu,  (Muezzin*,)  perform  aoilah 
( taldh , t.  e.  prayer)  in  the  audience  of  all  the  people  which 
are  below.  The  four  chamlrers  are  built  one  at  each 
square  (side)  of  the  Beat,  by  reason  that  there  are  tour 
sorts  of  Mahometans.  The  first  are  called  Hanifee, 
( [Hanifi ;)  most  of  them  are  Turks.  The  second,  Sha- 
fee,  (Shajtl;)  whose  manners  and  ways  the  Arabians 
follow.  The  third,  Hambclce.  ( Hhanbail ;)  of  which 
there  arc  but  few.  The  fourth,  Malektt , (Malik* ,*)  of 
which  are  those  that  live  Westward  of  Egypt,  even  to 
the  Emperor  of  Morocco’s  country.  These  all  agree  in 
fundamentals  only  there  is  some  small  difference  between 
them  in  the  ceremoniul  part. 

**  About  twelve  paces  from  the  Beat  is  (as  they  soy) 
the  sepulchre  of  Abraham,  who,  by  Rod’s  immediate 
command,  they  tell  you,  built  this  Beat- Allah ; which 
sepulchre  is  enclosed  with  iron  grates.  Tis  made 
somewhat  like  the  tombstones  which  people  of  fashion 
have  among  us,  (he  probably  means  altar-tombs,)  but 
with  a very  handsome  embroidered  covering.  Into  this 
persons  are  very  apt  to  gaze.  A small  distance  from 
it,  on  the  left  hand,  is  a well,  which  they  call  Beer  el 
zem  zem,  ( Blr  el  zemzrm , i.  e.  the  well  of  Zemzein,) 
the  water  whereof  they  call  holy  water,  and  as  super- 
stitious!)’ esteem  it  as  the  Papists  do  theirs.  In  the 
month  of  Ramadan,  they’ll  he  sure  to  break  their  Fast 
with  it.  They  re[iort  that  it  is  as  sweet  as  milk  ; but  for 
my  part,  I could  perceive  no  other  taste  in  it,  than  in 
common  wuter,  except  that  it  was  somewhat  brackish. 
The  Ungges,  when  they  come  first  to  Mecca,  drink 
of  it  unreusonahly,  by  which  means  they  are  not 
only  much  purged,  but  their  flesh  breaks  out  all  in 
pimples  ; ami  this  they  call  the  purgingof  their  spiritual 
corruptions.  This  Beer,  or  well  of  Zem  Zem,  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  little  rooms  before-mentioned,  at  each 
square  of  the  Beat,  distant  about  12  or  14  paces  from 
it,  out  of  which  four  men  are  employed  to  draw  water, 
without  any  pay  or  reward,  for  any  that  shall  deserve  it. 
Each  of  these  men  have  two  leathern  buckets  tied  to  a 
rope,  on  u small  wheel,  one  of  which  comes  up  full, 
while  the  other  goes  down  empty.”  After  saying  that 
they  often  bathe  themselves  with  the  water  of  Zemzcro, 


and  carry  some  of  it  home,  to  give  a little  to  their  HEPJaS 
friends,  he  adds:  “The  reason  of  their  putting  such  v— 
an  high  value  upon  the  water  of  this  well,  is  because 
(as  they  say)  it  is  the  place  where  Ishmael  was  laid  by 
his  mother  Hagan” 

The  white  stone  at  the  foot  of  the  North  side  of  the 
Ka’beh,  which  is  believed  to  be  lshmael’s  tomb,  the 
golden  belt,  the  treasury,  and  the  cubbeh  of  Al  ’Abb&s. 
are  not  mentioned  by  Pitts.  The  belt  is  a broad  black 
silk  band,  which  is  folded  round  the  kinpth , or  hang- 
ings for  the  Kn'beh,  when  sent  to  Mecca,  and  covered, 
like  them,  with  texts  from  the  Corun,  embroidered  in 
gold  letters  of  enormous  dimensions  ; when  attached  to 
the  building,  it  forms  a broad  band  round  the  upper 
part  of  it.  The  golden  spout,  four  cubits  long,  is,  as 
before  observed,  on  the  North  side  of  “ the  Hol\  House,” 
ami  carries  off  the  rain  water  from  its  flat  roof ; it  was  at 
first  only  cased  with  gold,  but  was  entirely  formed  of  that 
precious  metal  by  order  of  Ahhmed  (Achtnel)  the  first. 

The  treasury  and  the  cubbeh  of  Al  ’Alibis  are  small 
buildings,  similar  to  that  placed  over  the  well  of  Zem- 
zem : the  use  of  the  first  is  obvious  from  its  name  ; it 
is  also  called  cubheh  ahem*  i-ddn,  (f.  e,  the  repository 
of  the  candlesticks,)  being  the  place  where  the  sacred 
plate  and  vessels  are  kept ; in  the  second,  the  holy  mats 
and  carpets  are  deposited.  The  Hhatim , or  sacred  en- 
closure, round  the  Ka’heh,  is  venerated  as  the  place  at 
which  ’Ayiaheh  performed  her  devotions  immediately 
after  Mecca  was  taken  bv  the  Prophet.  (D’Ohsson,  iii. 

76.) 

“The  sacred  territory  ( Hharrm ) of  Mecca  extends,”  Territory, 
says  Hhdji  Khalifeh,  ( Jihdnnumd , p.  520,)  “for  three 
days’  journey  toward*  Medina!),  seven  miles  towards 
Yemen  mid  ’Iric,  and  ten  towards  Jidduh.”  Many 
of  its  hills  are  venerated  on  account  of  their  connec- 
tion with  the  history  of  the  Patriarchs.  To  Jebel  Abu  Aboo  Ko>- 
Cubeis,  the  Almighty  himself  is  believed  to  have  brought  k»y*. 
the  black  stone,  (hajar  el  attend,*)  afterwards  set  in  a 
silver  case  at  one  comer  of  the  ka’beh,  and  supposed 
to  be  turned  black  " by  reason  of  the  sins  of  the  multi- 
tudes of  people  who  kiss  it,’’  (Pitts,  p.  1 19.)  There  also 
Adam  was  buried  ; thence  Abraham  called  all  the  sons 
of  men  to  perform  the  pilgrimage;  and  there  the  Pro- 
phet split  the  moon  in  half  by  waving  his  hand,  in  com- 
memoration of  which  a grotto,  called  Mahalli  Shamil 
camar , (the  place  of  the  splitting  of  the  moon.)  was 
formed  near  its  summit.  Batn-wftdi,  (i.  e.  Belly  of  the  Bain  Wadee 
Valley,  or  Bed  of  the  Stream,)  between  Snfii  and  Merweh, 
the  place  where  Hagar  suffered  such  dreadful  thirst,  is 
now  within  the  city,  and  must  be  visited  by  the  pilgrims. 

There  are  likewise  some  public  buildings,  as  the  Sheriffs 
Palace,  the  Mahhkemah,  or  Court  of  Justice,  with  some 
Colleges,  Baths,  aud  Bezesteuis.  The  aridity  of  the  soil 
of  Mecca  is  proverbial ; and,  except  the  Mu’allA  b6gh- 
chch-si,  to  the  West  of  Mount  Abd  Cobeis,  there  is  not 
a single  garden  in  or  near  it.  The  valley  of  MinfL,  the  Mina, 
plain  of  Muzdelifeh,  and  Mount  Arafat,  are  about  five  Arafat, 
miles  from  each  other,  and  the  first  is  two  or  three  from 
Mecca ; these  are  the  most  important  places,  next  to 
the  Ka’beh,  which  the  pilgrims  are  required  to  visit,  nor 
have  they  any  right  to  the  title  of  Hh&jj,  or  Hh&jl,  (the 
word  is  spelt  both  ways,)  till  they  have  performed  the 
appointed  devotions  on  some  part  of  that  sacred  hill. 


• Suppoied  by  M.de  Hammer  (Ulmer  Lt(erttt«r.  Zeifuny  I8IG, 
col.  10S.)  to  be  » meteoric  atone,  Hut  reported  by  N.  de  la  Uaiha  to 
be  volcanic  basalt  with  cry  rial*  of  feldtpar. 
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(Pitts,  p.  138.)  Plate*  of  Mecca  are  given  from  draw- 
ings by  Musulmnn  artists  in  the  Tableau  dt  V Empire 
Ottoman,  and  from  his  own  designs  by  Don  Diego  tie  la 
Badia,  in  his  travels,  published  under  the  assumed  title 
of  ’All  Beg  el  'AbbAsi.* 

Mediuah  (more  fully,  MmIIdiIo  ’I  nabl,  or  Medinatu’l- 
rastil,  i.  e,  the  city  of  the  Prophet)  is  about  10  easy 
days’ journey  from  Mecca,  and  is  placed  by  M.  Jomanl, 
from  the  calculations  of  ditfereni  Itineraries,  in  2b3  13' 
North,  and  40°  3’  15'  East,  being  about  225  mile*  North 
of  it.  4*  It  is  but  a little  town  and  poor/’  says  Pitts, 
(p.  156.)  “ yet  it  is  waited  round,  and  hath  in  it  a great 
Mosque,  (of  which  Niebuhr  has  given  a plate,  {Bcschrei- 
bmi ",  tab.  xxu.)  and  D'Ohsson.  another,)  “hut  nothing 
near  so  big  as  the  Temple  at  Mecca.  In  one  corner  of 
the  Mosque  is  a place  built  ahout  14  or  15  paces  square. 
About  this  place  are  great  windows  fenced  with  brass 
grates.  In  the  inside  it  is  decked  with  some  lamps  and 
ornaments.  It  is  arched  all  overhead.”  (It  is  the  grated 
enclosure  on  the  left  hand  in  the  second  court,  in  Nic- 
bubr’s  plate  ) “1  find  some  relate  that  there  are  no 

less  than  3000  lamps  about  Mahomet's  tomb;  but  it  is 
a mistake,  for  there  arc  not,  as  I verily  believe,  uu  hun- 
dred ; and  1 speak  what  I know,  and  have  been  an  eye- 
witness of.  In  the  middle  of  this  place  is  the  Tomb  of 
Mu  hornet,  where  the  corpse  of  thul  bloody  impostor  is 
laid,  which  bath  silk  curtains  all  around  it  like  a bed; 
which  curtains  are  not  costly,  nor  beautiful.  There  is 
nothing  of  his  tomb  to  be  seen  by  any,  by  reason  of 
the  curtains  round  it;  nor  are  any  of  the  Hagges 
permitted  to  enter  there : none  go  in  but  the  eunuchs 
who  keep  watch  over  it,  and  they  only  to  light  the  lumps 
which  burn  there  by  night,  and  to  sweep  and  cleanse 
the  place.  All  the  privileges  the  Hagges  have,  is  only 
to  thrust  in  their  hands  at  the  windows,  between  the 
brass  grates,  and  to  petition  the  dead  juggler,  which  they 
do  w ith  a wonderful  deal  of  reverence,  affection,  and 
zeal.  My  patron  had  his  silk  handkerchief  stole  out  of 
his  bosom,  while  he  stood  at  his  devotions  here.  It  is 
storied  by  some,  that  the  coffin  of  Mahomet  hangs  up 
by  the  attractive  virtue  of  a loadstone  to  the  roof  of  the 
Mosque ; but  believe  me,  'tin  a false  story.  When  1 looked 
through  the  brass  grate.  1 saw  as  much  as  any  of  the 
Hagges  ; and  the  lop  of  the  curtains,  which  covered 
the  tomb,  were  not  half  so  high  as  the  roof  or  arch ; 
so  that  ’tia  impossible  his  coffin  should  be  hanging 
there.  I never  heard  the  Mahometans  say  any  thing 
like  it.  On  the  outside  of  the  place  where  Mahomet’s 
tomb  is,  are  some  sepulchres  of  their  reputed  Saints  ; 
among  which  is  one  prepared  for  Christ  Jesus, 
when  he  shall  come  again  personally  into  the  world. 
....  Medina  is  much  supplied  by  the  opposite  Abys- 
*ine  country,  which  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Red  Sea  ; 
from  thence  they  have  corn  and  necessaries  brought 
in  ships ; on  odd  sort  of  vessels  as  ever  I saw,  their 
sails  being  made  of  mulling,  such  as  (hey  use  in  thrir 
houses  and  mosques  to  tread  upon.  * The  proper 
name  of  Medinali  is  Yathrib,  but  it  can  hardly  be  the 
Iatrippa  of  Ptolemy,  as  he  places  that  town  in  23°  30r 


* The  plate  of  the  Ka'beli,  published  in  Sale's  Introduction  to  lAc 
Orrdn,  it  borrowed,  without  acknowledgment,  from  Reland,  who 
copied  his  from  an  Arabian  drawing  brought  from  the  Hast  hy  Pro- 
fessor Enrmann,  of  Upsala,  having  corrected  the  distances,  ac.  on 
the  authority  of  Arabian  writer*.  It  is  also  copied,  together  with 
another  plate  of  iteland's,  without  any  bint  as  to  their  origin,  rn  tlw 
third  edition  of  Pitta's  Nrhgian  and  Mann  erg,  8fc.{  but  this  was  pro- 
bably done  by  the  London  booksellers  without  the  author's  know- 
ledge. 
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North,  nearly  two  degrees  to  the  South  of  Medlnah.  HKDJAS. 
It  owes  its  present  name  to  the  devotion  of  its  inhabit-  <s— v— J 
ants  to  Mohammed,  who  was  by  them  received  when 
he  was  driven  from  Mecca  by  the  Corelsh ; he  sub- 
sequently, therefore,  often  made  it  his  residence,  died, 
and  was  buried  there  ; circumstances  abundantly  suffi- 
cient to  establish  its  sanctity  in  the  estimation  of  his 
votaries,  who  think  the  visiting  it,  after  they  have  been 
at  Mecca,  a meritorious  act,  though  it  be  not  required 
as  a necessary  part  of  their  pilgrimage.  The  account 
of  his  tomb,  collected  by  Niebuhr  during  his  residence 
among  the  Arabs,  exactly  agrees  with  tliut  given  above. 

The  story  about  the  grave  left  open  for  Seyyidnk  T«>A, 

(Our  Lord  Jesus,)  who  will  die  at  Mediuah  a short 
lime  before  the  end  of  the  world,  he  at  first  supposed 
to  be  a fiction ; but  having  Iveen  informed  of  it  by  respect- 
able and  credible  Mohammedans,  without  any  previous 
question  on  his  part,  he  justly  concludes  that  such  a 
grave  really  exists,  and  that  such  is  the  creed  of  the 
Miisulinan*.  The  building  above  the  grave  of  the 
Prophet  contained  vast  treasures,  the  accumulated  dona- 
tions of  the  faithful,  reserved  to  cover  the  expenses  of  a 
war  against  the  infidels,  whenever  absolutely  wanted  ; 
and  the  grave  is  guarded  by  40  eunuchs,  to  prevent  im- 
purities from  being  thrown  upon  it,  and  to  keep  the 
devout  from  stealing  strips  of  the  sacred  curtains  to  serve 
o*  amulets,  which  w ill  preserve  them  frumull  calamities. 

The  outside  of  the  building  containing  the  grave  was 
covered,  in  Niebuhr’s  time,  with  rich  green  silk  hang- 
ings, ornamented  with  texts  embroidered  in  gold,  in  the 
style  of  the  hangings  which  cover  the  Ka’beh.  Beside 
the  Prophet  lie  (he  bodies  of  the  two  first  Klialifs,  Abu 
Bekr  and  ‘Omar,  a circumstance  signified  in  the  drawing 
given  to  Niebuhr,  by  three  small  gill  parallelograms 
marked  ou  the  grating,  on  one  side  of  the  building  con- 
taining these  tombs.  The  coffins  there  appear  suspended, 
one  above  the  other;  and  this  peculiarity  tliut  judicious 
traveller  thinks,  mny  have  given  rise  to  the  absurd  story 
of  the  suspension  of  Mohammed's  coffin  by  means  of 
a loadstone.  ( Besckreibung , p.  373  ) The  Mosque  con- 
sists of  two  courts,  surrounded,  as  usual,  liy  a cloister; 
the  centre  of  one  being  occupied  by  a circular  building, 
which  is  doubtless  used  as  a CvUeA,  or  sepulchral 
chapel,  and  the  other,  on  one  side  of  which  is  the  Cub- 
bil-cn-ntbl,  (Prophet's  Tomb,)  serving  as  a burial 
ground  for  his  immediate  followers.  In  the  centre  of 
it  there  is  a minber,  or  pulpit,  for  the  Khatib  (Preacher) 
to  pronounce  the  Kkotbah,  (prayer  said  on  Friday  for 
the  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  Mohammed's  temporal 
successor,)  and  the  whole  is,  doubtless,  used,  like  the 
sacred  Mosque  at  Mecca,  as  an  Hypsetlirum,  or  un- 
covered temple.  The  style  of  this  building  is  more 
clumsy  and  antique  (if  Niebuhr’s  artist  can  be  trusted) 
than  that  of  Mecca,  which  is  probably  ow  ing  to  the  fre- 
quent inundations  to  which  that  place  is  liable  ; the  most 
modern  edifice  having  been  more  than  once  destroyed* 

Another  peculiarity,  noticed  by  Niebuhr  himself,  is  the  use 
of  crosses  as  ornaments  on  the  top  of  some  of  the  mina* 
rets,  and  also  as  loopholes  in  the  lower  part  of  the  two 
largest. 

Those  resolute  and  fanutical  refonrera,  the  WahhA- 
bies,  who,  in  1801,  spoiled  the  holy  tombs  alKcrbeli, 
and  carried  off  the  accumulated  offerings  of  the  followers 
of  ‘All,  in  1810  violated  the  sanctuary  at  Medlnah,  and 
sold  or  distributed  its  treasures  ; what  their  amount 
must  have  been,  may  be  conjectured  from  a remarkable 
passage  in  M.  Mengin's  History  of  Mohammad  'All. 
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4*  When  'Abdallah  ibn  Su’ud,  the  last  of  the  Wah-hAbl  cisive  victory  over  his  enemies  from  Mecca,  to  which  HEDJAS. 
chiefs,  was  presented/’  he  says,  (ii.  140.)  **  to  the  Pfcahk,  he  often  alludes  in  the  CorAn,  (ch.  iii.  &c.)  as  a proof  of  — 
f (Mohammed ’AH.)  on  his  arrival  at  Cairo,  he  hud  u his  having  received  the  divine  aid.  “ The  spot  is  now,''  VVJGIA 
small  ivory  case  in  his  hand,  which  contained,  he  said,  says  Hiiji  Khalifeh,  (p.  524,)  **  a palm  gone,  and  below  . ^ n , 

the  treasures  which  his  father  So’ud  had  taken  from  the  it  are  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs/'  ( t hit  ha  da  mez&r-leri .) 
tomb  of  the  Prophet.  On  being  opened,  there  were  “ Khaibar,”  says  the  same  geographer,  (p.  522,)  Shjb*r. 
found  in  it  three  splendid  MSS.  of  the  Cor&n.  the  “si*  days'  journey  North-East  of  Sled hiah,  is  a very 
covers  of  which  were  set  with  rubies.  300  large  pearls,  papulous  place,  remarkable  for  the  abundance  and  ex- 
and  an  emerald  attached  to  a gold  chain.  The  PdshA  cellcnce  of  its  dates.  The  country  round  it  is  occupied 
set  his  seal  upon  the  bo*,  and  desired 'Abd  allah  to  by  the  Beni  ’Anereh,"  (a  Tril>e,  part  of  w hich  frequents 
deliver  it  himself  to  the  SultAn  on  his  arrival  at  Con-  the  neighbourhood  of  Tcdinor  und  Ilhamah,)  “and  its 
stantinople.1’*  name  signifies  1 a castle'  in  the  Jewi*h  tongue.’*  It  was 

TAyif,  called  the  Garden  of  Mecca,  is  between  50  and  in  Mohammed's  lime  a very  flourishing  colony  of  Jews, 

60  miles  (two  days’ journey)  to  the  South-East  of  that  from  whom  he  met  with  great  opposition,  but  he  at  last 
city.  Placed  on  the  declivity  of  Ghazuin,  supposed  defeated  them,  and  took  khai'bar  in  the  seventh  year  of 
to  be  a part  of  Mount  Kharrah,  in  the  midst  of  orchards  the  llijrah.  (a.  d.  628.)  The  inhabitants  of  this  dis- 
and vineyards,  it  jMissesses  advantages  the  value  of  trict  were  still  Independent  Jewish  Tribes  in  Niebuhr’s 
which  must  be  peculiarly  fell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  time.  They  consist  of  the  Beni  MiatzeyAd,  or  MizyAd, 
so  parched  and  barren  a tract  as  the  country  round  ShahhAm,  uud  'Anezeh ; and  live,  like  other  Arab 
Mecca.  Its  great  height  may  be  inferred  from  its  tern-  Tribes,  by  pasturage  and  plunder,  being  abhorred  by  the 
perature,  being,  as  HAji  Khalifeh  says,  (p.  519.)  the  Mohammedans,  and  accused  of  many  robberies  in 
coldest  place  in  HhijAz,  so  that  water  sometimes  which  they  have  no  concern.  They  are  uniformly  called 
freezes  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  It  is  extremely  Jews  by  the  Musulmans,  but  are  disowned  by  their 
healthy,  aud  supplies  Mecca  with  abundance  of  fruit,  brethren  established  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  towns  on 
particularly  grapes,  oranges,  and  lemons.  The  Poet  the  Red  Sea.  Niebuhr,  therefore,  suspects  that  they 
Temiri  says,  that  Zeliieb,  the  sister  of  the  celebrated  are  Caralles,  who  adhere  to  the  written  and  reject  the 
conqueror  HijAj,  " luxuriously  passed  the  winter  at  oral  law,  and  are,  for  that  reason,  mortally  hated  by  all 
Mekkah,  and  the  summer  at  Tiiyif."  From  its  founder,  the  followers  of  the  Rabbins. 

the  son  of  'Abdu-’l  Hha’i,  it  was  called  Wcjj,  till  it  was  Niebuhr,  fl«j*6rfcArei6M«g,  Knpenhngeu,  1774, 2 vols. 
surrounded  by  walls,  from  whence  it  received  the  name  4to. ; Niebuhr,  B&chrcibung  von  Arabien , Kopen- 
of  Tayifah,  (an  enclosure.)  The  territory  in  which  it  hagen,  1772,  4lo.  ; Koyagc*  <T  Ali  Beg  el  ’AhhA&i, 
stands  is  called  BilAdThaekif,  from  the  Tribe  occupying  Paris,  1814,  3 tom.  4to. ; ll&jl  Khalifeh,  K&tih  Che- 
it,  or  WAdi-el-’AbbAs,  from  Mohammed's  uncle,  who  lebl's  Jifuin-tiumA,  Constantinople,  1732.  lid. ; Mcngin, 
lived  there.  (Golius  in  Alfergani  Attron.  99.)  Hutoire  dr  C Egypt?  totu  Mohammed  Aly,  Paris,  1523, 

Bedr  Illioneiii,  so  called  from  the  sprirg  of  lihoneln,  2 tom.  8vo. ; Mourudgea  1/Ohsson,  Tableau  General 
just  opposite  to  it,  and  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  de  C Empire  Ottoman,  Paris,  1788-1824,  7 tom.  8vo.; 
another  Bedr  near  TAyif,  is  a fertile  valley,  four  days’  Pitts,  Account  of  the  Religion  and  Manners  of  the 
journey  distant  from  RAhigh.  (Kobogh,  in  Niebuhr’s  Mahometans,  London,  1731,  12mo. ; Morgan,  Maho- 
map,)  and  two  from  the  roud  of  the  Syrian  and  Egyp-  melanism  Explained,  London,  1723-1725,  2 vols.  8vn. ; 
tian  pilgrims  to  Mecca.  It  has  two  pools  of  spring  Pococke,  Specimen  Historia:  A rabnm,  Oxon.  1605.  4to. ; 
water,  on  the  banks  of  which  palms,  hannnn*,  and  Golii  Alfergani  Element  a Astronomira,  Anistelod.  1669, 
grapes  are  cultivated.  Near  it,  in  the  second  year  of  4to. ; Sale,  Korda,  London,  1734,  4to. ; Kclundu,  De 
the  Hijrah,  (a.  d.  624,)  Mohammed  gained  a very  de-  Religion c Makamnudicd,  Trojccti,  1717,  12mo. 


IIEDON,  or  FIevdov,  a Borough  and  Market  Town 
in  the  County  of  York,  pleasantly  situated  on  a small 
creek  of  the  river  Humber,  in  a level  and  fertile  country, 
and  until  its  haven  became  blacked  up,  and  its  com- 
merce was  principally  transferred  to  Hull,  a place  of 
considerable  note.  Tradition  states,  that  it  was  much 
exposed  to  the  Danish  ravages,  and  in  later  times  it  has 
twice  suffered  greatly  from  fire,  once  in  1656,  when  the 
larger  portion  of  the  town  wan  consumed,  and  again 
about  1810,  when  many  houses  in  the  market-place 
were  burned.  . The  new  buildings,  in  consequence  of 
these  calamities,  have  given  an  air  of  regularity  to  the 

• This  anecdote,  though  not  very  improbable,  is  not  very  probable, 
and  M.  Mengin  would  have  done  well  bad  be  told  his  readers  on 

'•'tut  autaoruy  it  rrsU. 


streets,  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have  possessed. 
On  the  South-East  of  the  Town,  a cut  has  been  made, 
which  secures  such  part  of  the  old  Haven  as  is  remain- 
ing, but  die  occupations  of  its  inhabitants  are  much 
more  agricultural  than  maritime.  Of  the  three  Churches 
which  Hedon  once  possessed,  only  one,  that  of  St 
Austin,  is  yet  standing.  The  Borough  returns  two 
Members  to  Parliament.  Population,  in  1821,  902. 
Distant  from  Hull  8 miles  East,  from  London  182. 
In  the  village  of  Paul . about  two  miles  and  a half  neurly 
South  of  Heydon,  is  a considerable  Dock-yard,  in 
which  74 -gun  ships  have  occasionally  been  built. 

HEDWIGIA,  in  l Many,  a genus  of  the  class  Oe- 
tandria , order  Monogynia.  Generic  character:  calyx 
four-toothed  ; corolla  tubular,  four-cleft  ; capsule  three- 
tobed,  three-celled,  nuts  solitary. 
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HKD-  One  species,  H.  balsami/era,  a lofty  tree,  native  of 
WIGIA.  Hispaniola. 

HKDY  HEDYCARYA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
SAKt'M*  ^ioecia,  order  Icosandria.  Generic  character : male 
■ ^-v— , / flower,  calyx  flat,  eight  or  ten  cleft  ; corolla  none,  an- 
thers abont  fifty,  sessile,  bearded  ; female  flower,  calyx 
and  corolla  as  the  male  ; germens  numerous  ; nuts  six 
to  ten. 

One  species,  H.  dentata,  native  of  New  Zealand  ; the 
nuts  are  sweet  und  eatable. 

HEDYCHIl.TM,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class 
Monandria , order  Monogyma , natural  order  Cannte. 
Generic  character:  calyx  one-leaved,  double,  five- 
parted  ; style  very  long ; nectary  two-leaved. 

One  species,  //.  coronarium,  native  of  the  East  In- 
dies. 

HEDYCHRUM,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  stingless 
Hymenoptrrous  insects,  belonging  to  the  family  Chryuda , 
established  by  Latreille. 

Generic  character.  Abdomen  formed  of  three  external 
segments,  half  circular,  vaulted,  smooth,  and  not  toothed 
at  the  ends;  jaws  toothed  on  the  inner  side,  tongue 
nicked  ; maxillary  palpi  much  longer  than  the  labial  ; 
scute! lum  simple,  point-like. 

The  bodies  of  these  insects  are  generally  brilliant 
and  metallic.  They  are  found  in  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  several  species  arc  natives  of  England 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  Chrysis  lucidula  of  Pabri- 
rius. 

HEDYCREA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pen- 
tandria,  order  Monogynies  natural  order  Rotacem.  Ge- 
neric character  : calyx  five-toothed,  inferior  ; no  corolla; 
drupe,  soli,  one-seeded,  nut  one-seeded,  covered  with 
fibres. 

One  species,  H . incana , a small  tree,  with  eatable 
fruit,  native  of  Guiana. 

HEDYOSMUM,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class 
Monoecia , order  Polyandria.  Generic  character : male 
flower,  catkin  naked,  anther  imbricated  ; female  flower, 
calyx  three-toothed  ; berTy  three-angled,  one-seeded. 

Two  species,  II.  nutans  and  arborescent,  natives  of 
high  mountains  in  Jamaica. 

HEDYOTIS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Tetran- 
dria , order  Monogynia . Generic  character : calyx  four- 
toothed  ; corolla  of  one  petal,  funnel-shaped ; capsule 
two-celled,  many-sceded,  inferior ; partitions  of  the  re- 
ceptacle all  joining. 

Sixteen  species,  mostly  natives  of  the  East  Indies. 

HEDYPNOIS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  dans  Syn- 
grneria,  order  Polygamia-etqualis.  Generic  character : 
receptacle  naked,  punctated ; calyx  imbricated  with 
scales  at  the  base  ; down  feathery,  sessile,  unequal. 

All  the  species  of  this  genus  are  natives  of  the 
Northern  hemisphere.  H.  hispidum , hirtutn,  Taraxici , 
und  autumnalis  are  natives  of  England.  Eng.  Bot. 

HEDYSARUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Diaddphia,  order  Decandria,  natural  order  Legumi- 
nosa r.  Generic  character : calyx  five- cleft  ; keel  of  the 
corolla  transversely  obtuse  ; pod  many-jointed,  joints 
one-seeded,  compressed,  mostly  hairy. 

An  extensive  genus,  containing  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  species,  spread  over  both  hemispheres. 
The  most  remarkable  are,  H.  coronarium,  the  French 
Honeysuckle,  native  of  Italy,  a biennial ; H.  onobrychis, 
the  Saintfoin,  native  of  England,  generally  cultivated  as 
food  for  cattle ; H.  gyrans,  growing  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Ganges,  has  engaged  the  attention  of  vegetable 


physiologists ; the  leaves  are  temate,  the  smaller  leaves 
are  constantly  in  motion,  in  jerks  similar  to  the  minute 
haud  of  a clock  ; this  wonderful  motion  is  most  active 
when  the  sun  shines  on  the  plant  ahout  noon. 

HEED,  r.  1 A.  S.  ked-an ; D.hoeden;  Ger. 
Hero,  n . huten.  “ Cavere,  curare,  accu- 

Hf/EDRUL,  rare , attendere,  to  take  heed,  to 

He'edfully,  have  a care  of,  to  attend,  mark 

He'edrulkess,  or  give  heed  unto,  to  regard  or 

He'bdlkss,  look  to."  Soinner.  It  admits  of 

He'edlessi.y,  conjecture  that  heed  is  a conse- 

He'eolessnesb,  quentiul  usage  of  Acad. 
Hk'edinkhs.  To  be  careful  or  cautious,  to 

mark,  to  attend  to,  to  mind;  to  regard,  to  look  after. 

Who  ubth  Wf 

For  fresh  v*y,  m men  may  see 
Without  pride  BWJ  oft  be. 

Chaucer.  The  Kumaut  of  the  Rote,  Col.  188. 

That  man  slwuld  be  punuhed  who  little  hetdeth  the  maiateuaume 
of  his  Ullage.  Wilum.  ArU  tf  Rhetor*/ ne,  |»i  M. 

But  now  take  hede  what  Homage  ensued  to  hym  [Cesar]  by  his 
dec  re,  wherin  he  cumanded,  that  no  man  shuttle  be  so  hardy  to  ap- 
pMcbe  or  tpeku  to  hym. 

Sir  Thomas  Etynt . The  Govern  our,  book  »L  ch.  r. 

Gud  wil  Dot  dene  forsake  his  chose,  but  he  loueth  wakeful  ft 
hedeful  persooea.  Vdall,  Mark,  ch.  xi. 

Pamela,  without  show  cither  of  favour  or  disdain,  either  of  heating 
or  neglecting  what  1 had  said,  turned  her  speech  to  Mop*a. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  ii. 
For  now  the  Duke  of  Bedford  being  dead, 

He  is  ordain'd  the  Regent  to  succeed 
In  France,  for  five  year* : where  he  travailed 
Willi  ready  hand,  and  with  as  careful  heed. 

Daniel,  tlulory  of  the  Civil  Wart,  book  v. 

And  Publicola  took  great  head,  rot  only  to  get  His  gnod*  moat 
justly,  but  bad  regard  that  those  which  he  bad,  be  spent  mo,t 
bonnily  in  helping  tbe  needy. 

North,  Plutarch.  Solon  and  Puhhcola. 
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At  other  times  he  casts  to  sew  the  chace 
Of  swift  wild*  beastes,  or  runne  on  foote  a race, 

T enlarge  his  breath,  (large  breath  in  armes  most  needfull) 

Or  el*  by  wrestling  to  wex  strong  and  hcedfmlt. 

Spenser.  Mother  Huhberdt  Tale. 

Tile  bloody  Borgiu  did  Conduct  the  rrre. 

Whom  sullen  Vasco  heedfuJly  attends  ; 

To  all  bat  to  themselves  they  cruel  were. 

And  to  themselves  chiefly  by  mischief  friends. 

Davenami.  Gondiheri,  book  i.  can.  3. 

They  that  look  into  them,  with  less  hetdf alarm  and  judgment 
then  such  a matter  requires,  are  too  apt  to  impute  them  to  myste- 
rious causes,  above  the  reach  of  humane  nature  to  comprebesui. 

Digby.  Of  Bodtet,  ch.  xxiii. 

In  humble  dales  is  footing  fast, 

Tbe  traile  i»  not  so  tickle, 

And  though  one  fall  through  heedlett  hast, 

Yet  is  hit  misse  not  mickle. 

S pen  ter.  Shepherd" t Calendar.  July. 

Certainly  if  we  do  not  buckle  oar  spiritual  armour  doee  to  us,  but 
suffer  the  joint*  of  it  by  our  heed/etnett  to  lye  open,  tbe  Devil  may 
easily  wound  u«,  wheresoever,  tod  in  whatsoever  part  lie  pleaseth. 

H&pkuu.  Sermon*,  fol.  290. 

And  evermore  that  craven  coward  knight 
Was  at  his  backc  with  hear  tie -ale  heedtnnae, 

Wavting  if  ha  unwares  bun  murther  might  » 
rot  cowardhe  doth  still  in  villany  delight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  vi.  can.  7 

With  team  and  blandishments  I sought  to  move 
Tbe  Sire  o#  beav’n,  and  thwart  the  Queen  of  leva; 

But  at  her  suit  the  partial  Thund'rer  nods, 

Kcicct.  out  pntrer.  Do.  k rtdi  lit.  wppli.ol  ,odu 

U, « TV  7VM  ./  IlOO*  *■  I. 
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HKKD  II.  that  «mWm  »k«  TVdUn,  SacUniu,  K»n«a,  dr  H-.'/ 
_ L iii.  c.  xxvi.  **y  of  Tiborina  ami  km  reign,  will  find  bow  necessary 

HEEL.  •*  v»  f»r  oar  Saviour,  if  he  would  M dye  •*  a criminal  sod  a traytor, 

_ * j to  take  great  heed  to  hi*  wools  ami  action*  ; that  he  did,  or  said,  not 

' any  tiling  that  might  be  oflemivo,  or  give  the  least  umbrage  to  the 

Hocuan  government. 

Locke,  /fork*.  eoL  it.  foL  507.  7'Ar  ReamuaUrntu  of  Chris- 
tianity, Spc. 

And  there  l>e  led  him,  and  he  taught  him  there, 

And  lately  kept  him  with  a watchful  care ; 

The  tender  apple*  of  our  A eedfut  eye, 

Not  more  in  guard,  nor  more  securely  He. 

Parnell.  The  Gift  of  Poetry. 

He  *een»  in  that  place,  (2  Pet  iii.  17.)  if  it  be  A eedfully  con- 
stdered  to  have  a special  respect  to  St,  Paul**  Epistle  to  the  Romana, 
which  indeed  hath  more  of  tboftc  Joorer*,  or  difficult  passages,  than 
a«v  other  of  bit  epistles. 

Hu  hop  Hull.  Works,  vol.  it  p.  161.  iRscouroe  3. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  there  are  many  virtues  which 
upon  these  account!  hate  a natural  tendency  to  the  increasing  of 
man's  estate,  **  diligence  in  our  callings.  the  diligent  band  maketh 
neb ; A eedfulnn  to  improve  all  fitting  opportunitici  of  providing  for 
MtndvN  and  families. 

gj/hai.  j Sutural  Religion,  look  ii.  ell.  iv. 


Heel,  r.  "J  A.  8.  heir  ; D .heelr;  Sw.  kart ; HER!.. 

Heel,  tt.  ( Tonke  thinks  from  A.  S.  hel  an,  te- 

H eel-bloc i.  (gert.  to  cover. 

Heel-piece.  / That  part  of  the  foot  which  is 
covrred  by  the  log.  To  heel. 

To  use  the  herb,  to  perform  with  the  herb,  to  dance. 

Not  headlong  half  an  swift,  doth  rnurxing  steedes  bestyr  their  Anr/ra, 

Whan  for  tl-eir  wager  fast  with  all  their  force  they  live  with  wlieeles. 

Pharr.  Virgil.  .Fneidou,  book  v.  p.  113. 


...  ...  . I cannot  liog, 

Nor  heelr  the  high  Lauolt. 

Shakspeare.  Troy  las  anil  Ceesuda,  fol . 96. 
Ilis  looser  garment  to  the  ground  did  Call, 

And  flew  about  his  heelrl  in  wanton  wire, 

Nut  fit  for  speedy  pace  or  hardy  exercize. 

Speruer.  Faerie  Qurmr,  book  ii.  can.  12 
But  as  we  drew  neerrr  unto  him,  be  discern*  I we  were  not  those 
he  looked  for,  li«  took  to  hia  keels.  and  fled  from  his  house*. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  Revived,  fol.  27. 


Between  ll.ee  and  the  woman  1 will  put 
Emm  ht,  and  between  thiise  and  her  seed  ; 

Her  seed  shall  bruise  thy  head,  tbou  bruise  hu  heel. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  hooka.  I.  181. 


Throogh  e»ery  part  mewl  diligently  pierce. 

And  weigh  the  round  and  sense  of  every  verse, 

L’nless  your  Mridcd  caution  you  display, 

Some  words  mny  lead  the  heedlett  bard  away. 

Pilt.  Fidti.  Art  of  Poetry,  book  ill. 

And  therefore  to  have  no  apprehension  of  mischief  at  hand ; nor 
to  make  a just  estimate  of  the  danger,  but  ketdlesly  to  run  into  it, 
be  the  hazard  what  it  will,  without  considering  of  what  use  or  con* 
sequence  it  may  be,  it  not  the  resolution  of  a rational  creature,  but 
bruliah  fury.  Locke.  Of  Education,  sec.  1 15. 

The  gay  Corinna,  who  sets  up  fur  an  indiffertucr  and  becoming 
Aer dietness,  gives  her  husband  all  the  torment  imaginable  nut  of 
mere  insolence,  with  this  peculiar  vanity,  that  she  is  to  low*.  ua  gay 
as  a maid  in  the  character  of  a wife. 

Spectator,  No.  194. 

A thousand  object*  recall  idea*,  and  excite  sensations  in  my  mind, 
which  seem  to  be  not  perceived,  or  oot  herded , by  Oliver  men 

Hard.  On  Retirement.  Dialogue  2. 

Now  the  most  natural,  and  most  obvious  inference,  from  what  you 
have  been  taught  concerning  the  inspiration  of  the  penmen  uf  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  i«,  that  therefore  every  Christian  is  bound  to  give 
diligent  heed  to  the  reading,  and  the  study  of  them. 

Pearce.  Sermon  1 1 vol.  iii. 

Attentive  she  doth  scarce  the  sounds  retain ; 

But  to  hersell  first  cons  the  puzzling  strain 
And  traciug.  heedful,  note  by  note  repays, 
l'be  shepherd  iii  his  own  harmonious  lays. 

Philip*.  Pott  oval  5. 

*•  I therefore.”  say*  he,  “ *o  ton."  not  as  uncertainly,  not  herd - 
testy  and  ignorantly,  but  wilh  a perfect  knowledge  of  the  course  1 
am  to  pursue,  the  rule*  I am  to  observe,  the  prize  1 am  to  aim  at,  and 
the  conditions  on  whicb  it  is  to  be  attained. 

Par  teas.  Srouw  13  vol.  it 

To  rush  into  the  more  immediate  presence  of  God  with  the  same 
hr-  ii  finest  that  you  enter  a tavern  or  a theatre,  is  a great  indecency; 
and  argue*  a levity  of  miud,  incompatible  with  devotional  senti- 
ment. 

Knox.  On  the  Doties  of  the  Preacher  and  the  Hearer. 

HEEL,  r.  A.  S.  hyldan ; D.  helden ; Ger.  halden. 
“ A.  S.  hylding,  curvaiura,  a bowing,  hooking,  crook- 
ing, bending,  or  inclining:  a leaning,  as  we  say,  the 
ship  hedat,  when  il  lies  or  leanes  on  one  side.*  Som- 
uer,  with  whom  Junius  and  Skinner  concur. 

The  Spaniards  do  report,  that  there  was  once  a very  rich  ship 
drives  a*bore  here  is;  a calm,  for  want  of  wind  to  work  her.  As 
snot)  as  ever  she  work  the  heef  d off  to  sea,  7 or  8 fathom  water, 
where  she  lie*  to  this  day ; not  having  attempted  to  fish  for  her, 
because  she  lies  deep  and  tkere  falls  in  here  a grr  it  high  sea. 

Dam  pier.  Voyage  round  the  florid,  Anno  lCfl-l. 


He  was  no  whirligig  lecturer  of  the  times. 

That  from  a heet-idock  to  a pulpit  climb*. 

tirvme.  On  the  Death  of  Mr.  Jvtiat  Skate. 

He  thus:  nor  insolent  of  word  sloe# 

Spurn'd  with  the  rustic  heel  his  Rmg  unknown. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  xrii. 
Major-Gen.  Harrison,  flol  Croxton,  and  the  force*  of  Cheshire, 
entered  the  place  at  their  keels  ; and,  being  followed  by  the  rest  of 
the  army,  soon  finished  the  dispute,  and  totally  defeated  the  enemy. 

1. adL.sc . Memoirs,  vul.  L p.  31 4. 

And  then  it  griev'd  me  sore  to  look 
Just  at  the  keel. piece  of  hi*  book. 

Mttyd.  The  Cuhhterof  Testing  ton  s letter. 

HEFT,  »'  t.  haft , g.v.  that  which  is  havtd,  hav’d,  or 
haft , or  held. 

If  the  A raft  belonged  to  Walworth,  the  blade,  or  point  thereof,  at 
least,  may  be  adjudged  to  Cavendish. 

Fuller.  Wort kit$.  Suffolk. 

Heft,  n.  Mr.  Steevens,  who  produces  the  passuge 
from  Gorges’  Lucan,  says,  " Hefts  are  heaving »,  what 
is  heaved  up. 

But  if  one  present 

TV  abb  err’d  ingredient  to  his  eve,  make  knowno 
How  he  hath  druoke,  he  crack*  bis  gorga,  his  sides 
With  violent  hefts;  I have  drnnke,  and  *eene  the  spider. 

Shaktpeart.  Winter's  Tale,  fol,  282. 
But  if  a part  of  heaven's  huge  sphere 
Thou  cluuc  thy  pond'rou*  heft  tu  be  are. 

Sir  Arthur  Gorge*.  Lucan , 1614. 

HEGEMONICAL,  Or.  77* /wncot,  from  fi’f/w'i',  a 
lender,  from  yyefcftu,  to  lead. 

Leuding,  guiding,  directing. 

The  judgment  being  tlie  krgcmonienl  power,  and  director  of  action, 
if  il  be  ted  by  the  overbearing*  of  passion,  and  stor'd  with  lubricous 
op'mioos  instead  of  clearly  conceived  truths  and  he  peremptorily 
resolved  in  them,  the  practice  will  be  as  irregular,  as  the  concept  ions 
erroneous. 

Ginned.  The  Fussily  of  Dogmatising,  ch.  xxiii. 

HEGETER,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Ilcleromcroru, 
Colroplerotu  insects,  belonging  to  the  family  Hlaptidtv. 

Generic  character . Body  oval;  thorax  perfectly  square, 
flat,  margin  reflexed  ; antennte  Aliform,  short,  formed 
of  eleven  joints  ; maxillary  palpi  filiform.  Wing  none  ; 
legs  simple,  thin. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  the  II.  slrialut  of  Latreille, 
pi.  ix.  fig.  11.  found  in  Madeira.  Their  habits  are  like 
those  of  ihe  Blap*. 
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Hb'lFKR.  HEIFER,  A.  8.  heah-fort,  heahfur , juvtnca , 6m- 
— cula , vitula ; of  uncertain  Etymology:  written  by 

IlkIGtl  r.  Skjnner<  Junius,  and  Minshew  haifer:  and  Skinner 
derives  from  hcah,  hi^h,  and  fore,  greutu,  a step, 
vtpoti  qtue  altum  g raditur,  i.  e.  superb  incedit  loto 
tam  corpora  et  cornibus  adulta . Junius  from  the  same. 
hr  ah,  and  fort , a corruption  of  fodre,  if.  d.  hcah-fodrtd, 
trumme  ptvdam.  The  name  is  {pven  to 

A female  calf,  from  the  completion  of  its  first  year, 
till  it  has  itself  borne  a calf. 

Let  die  rider*  of  that  cilie  which  is  nexte  vnlo  the  alayoe  wan. 
take  an  heyjfcr  that  is  eot  laboured  wyth,  nor  hath  drawvn  in  tiie 
vucke,  aau  let  them  brynge  her  vote  a valeye,  where  it  nether  ear- 
\ni  nor  sowing*,  and  strike  of  her  head  thrr  in  the  valcy. 

Bible,  Anna  1551.  Deutervnovumm,  ch.  zzi. 

But  heart  me,  fair®  lady,  1 dee  also  luve  to  see  her.  whom  l shall 
choose  for  my  hafar,  to  be  the  first  and  priocipall  in  all  fashions. 

Be u Joneon  The  Silent  Woman,  act  ii.  sc.  5. 

They  mutter  hloody  deeds. 

And,  groaning  deep,  iV  impetuous  battle  mu 
While  the  fair  heifer,  balmy  breathing,  near. 

Stands  kindling  up  their  rage. 

Thwsun,  Spring. 


HEIGH-HO. 

When  that  1 was  and  a little  line  hoy, 
with  Ary,  A#,  the  winde  ami  the  rame  t 
A foolish  thing  was  but  a toy. 
for  the  nine  it  nissth  eurry  day. 

Shakspnire  1'uelfih  Sight,  fol.  275. 

Best.  Tis  almost  fiue  a docks  cosin,  ’lis  time  ytiu  were  ready, 

by  my  troth  I tun  exceeding  UL  Ary  ha!  

£ Much  Adt€  about  JSoihtng,  fol  113. 

For  fuse  would  I lease  a single  life 
If  1 could  get  me  a good  wife, 

Hai-ho  for  an  husband,  cries  die. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  Ml. 

HEIGHT,  't  Formerly  also  written  heygth; 

Heighten,  Vby  Milton,  highih;  (see  Hioh;) 
He'iomtenino.  J Goth,  hauhitha  ; A.  S.  hihthe. 
Tooke  asserts  it  to  be  the  third  person  singular  heafeth , 
of  the  verb  htaf-an , tJCloUerr . to  heave  or  raise.  Our  other 
terms  of  admeasurement,  lengfA,  breadfA,  widfA,  dep/A, 
still  retain  the  final  A,  probably  from  the  difficulty  of 
pronouncing  the  words  without  it  To  htighlcn. 

To  heave  or  lift  up,  to  raise,  to  elevate,  to  extol,  to 
exalt,  to  promote. 

Kccpe  the  residue,  and  add*  thereto  thy  height  voto  thine  eye,  to 
the  residue,  and  that  shall  be  the  Tery  height  of  the  tour*. 

Chaucer  Of  the  Astrolabte,  foL  269. 
And  stode  vpon  afoote  on  highte 
Of  horned  gold*.  . 

Gotcer.  Loaf.  Am.  fol.  22. 

Bot  they  within  made  a coutermure  a*  bkghe  as  the  olde  wall® : 
vet  Uiat  could*  not  streche  to  f height  of  the  toure*  made  vpon  the 
mount,  so  that  (he  tuner  partes  of  f cine  were  mInmI  to  ihottn. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curtins,  bonk  iv.  fol.  69. 

That  ye  being  rooted  and  grounded  ip  loue  myghte  be  able  to 
ootnprehende  wyth  all  saynctes,  what  is  that  breadth,  and  length*, 

deeptb  ft  heygth.  Bihle,  An m,  1551.  Ephesians,  cb.  UL 

And  hart  beneath  trembling  doth  b«od  his  top. 

Till  yold  with  strokes,  geuiog  the  laUer  crack* 

Rent  from  the  height h.  with  ruin*  it  doth  'all. 

Surrey.  Virgil.  JEnns,  book  It. 

That  roume  that  the  ryver  enclosed  not,  (whych  was  the  space  of 
not  about  »ix  hundred  fooie)  was  fortifyed  with  a by II  of  a great 
heyghth.  so  that  the  foot*  of  it  on  both  aydes  touched  the  very  brym 

of  the  ryuer.  . . . n m 

Arthur  Gohlfug.  (Mr.  Commentaries  book  t.  fol 

And  thus  lb’  Almighty  taught  just  Noah  the  same. 

Three  hundred  cubits  the  whole  length  to  be. 

Fifty  the  breadth,  the  height  (least  of  the  three) 


Full  thirty  Cubits;  only  with  one  light  HEIGHT. 

A cubit  bioad,  and  just  so  much  in  height.  — 

Drayton.  Noah's  Flood.  HEINOUS. 

This  hill  i*  of  that  heigth,  that  if  a man  he  upon  the  top  of  it  in  v-*""V—r 
the  dark*  night  Mason,  at  the  relief*  of  the  fourth  watch,  lie  may 
behold  the  Minoe  arising. 

Holland  Plimr,  book  V.  ch.  ziii. 

■ ..  — I rais'd  him,  and  I pawn'd 

Nine  honor  for  his  truth  ; who  being  so  heighten'd. 

He  watered  his  new  plants  with  dew**  of  flattery, 

Seducing  so  my  friends. 

Shahopeare.  Coriolansa,  fol.  29. 

The  nature  of  imperfect  animal*  it  such,  that  they  are  apt  to  have 
but  a dull  arid  sluggish  sens*,  a flat  and  m-ipid  tarte  of  good,  unless 
it  be  quiekned  and  stimulated,  heigkined  and  invigorated,  by  being 
compared  with  the  contrary  evil. 

Cudunrth.  Intellectual  System,  hook  i.  cb,  iv. 

Every  «n  against  the  duty  we  owe  to  our  parents  ia  unnatural : 
but  they  have  their  heightening  and  diminution*  from  other  account*, 
aod  in  this  they  have  lariely. 

Taylor,  Buie  of  Canteienee,  book  ii.  ch.  i.  rule  6. 

After  him  cam*  the  Swiss  Matthew  Miriam,  who,  had  he  per- 
formed hi*  krwjhten<ugi  with  more  lemlernn-e,  and  come  sweetly 
off  with  the  extremities  of  his  hatching*,  had  proved  an  esccllent 
master.  Evelyn.  Seu/ptura,  ch.  iv. 

Behold  yon  mountain's  lioxry  height 
Made  higher  with  new  mounts  of  snow  ; 

Again  behold  the  winter's  weight 
Oppress  the  labouring  woods  below. 

Dry  leu.  Horace,  book  i.  Ode  9. 

So  far  it  (l  life  of  religion]  is  from  abridging  us  of  any  of  our 
earthly  delights,  fa*  its  enemies  slanderously  represent  It)  that  it 
abundantly  heighten*  them. 

Sharp.  Harks , vot  i.  Sermon  2. 

But  I del'glit  not  to  dwell  on  the  »ad  object ; let  this  part  of  the 
landscape  be  cast  into  shadows,  that  the  ketglMnings  of  tbe  other 
may  appear  more  beautiful. 

Drytlen.  Dedication  to  P/uiarrh't  Lives. 

Such  taxes  [upon  the  n*ee**ari*s  of  life]  w hen  they  have  grown 
un  to  a certain  hnght,  are  a curse  equal  to  the  barrennew  of  th« 
earth  and  the  inclemency  of  the  heavens ; aod  jet  it  is  in  the  richest 
and  moil  Industrious  countries  that  they  have  been  mod  generally 
imposed.  Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  iv.  ch.  ii. 

Fancy  enervates,  while  it  sooth*,  the  heart, 

Ami,  while  it  daxxles,  wound*  the  mental  sight; 

To  joy  each  heightening  charm  it  can  impart, 

But  wrap*  the  hour  of  woe  in  tenfold  night. 

Beattie.  The  Minstrel, 


The  adulation  of  Virgil,  which  has  given  so  much  offence,  and 
of  Horace,  who  kept  pace  with  him,  was,  we  see,  but  the  authoriied 
language  of  tlie  time* ; presented  indeed  with  address,  but  without 
the  heighlenmgs  and  privileged  licence  uf  their  profession. 

Hurd.  Works,  tot.  i p.  332.  .Voter  on  the  Epulle  to  Augustus. 

HEIMIA.  in  Botany.  a gtnu»  of  the  class  Dodfran- 
dria,  order  Manogynia,  natural  order  Lythrarita . 
Generic  character:  calyx  six-deft  ; corolla,  petals  six. 
alternating  with  the  calyx ; capsule  four-celled,  many- 
seeded;  seeds  minute. 

Two  species,  natives  of  South  America.  Decan- 
dolle.  , . 

HE'INOUS,  or')  Fr.  haineut,  from  haine,  hale  ; 

1 1 a' i nous,  I haine  from  hair,  and  that  from  the 

Hz'inously,  i inus.  wlirt,  (odisw,)  to  hate.  Me- 

Hx'inoubnkss.  J nage. 

Hateful,  detestable,  odious,  abominable ; and,  conse- 
quently, wicked  or  atrocious  in  the  extreme. 

He  rong  hem  out  * proces  like  a bell 
Upon  her  foe,  that  highte  PolipbeU 
So  heinous,  that  men  might  on  it  spele. 

Chaucer.  Trmlus  and  Onmidu,  book  n.  M.  H». 

But  well  iwrcyan,  tint  theyr  mdicioM  “ JT* 

a,  dw,i™«ioa.  ye  like  P»d  0>ry,l.»  r»pl.  wwMyi^ky  hh* 
trii.M  ir  ,na«M.  («•  ~a.  true  <»  tl»,r  *.,»«  L"T“"- 

S'5i^cZrW^w.b«k  iu.rn.n-  •' 
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HEINOUS.  This  very  Uwc  i*  often  tntMgfMaed,  tml  I fiat  haynoma fu  **ta  in  the 

churrh  : notwith»l«nifin,;  both  thr  church,  a*»«i  •!*»  heathen  men  doe 

HEIR.  ackoewltdgt  it  to  be  mott  iu*t  end  gno<l. 
v , > Hakluyt  Foyaye*,  Sfr,  wL  i.  p.  581  Tk*  True  State  of  belaud. 

For  be  it  ell  disposed,  to  bloody  flifht, 

A»d  breathe*  out  wrath  and  hamnut  croeltre ; 

Hard  if  bis  hap,  that  first  fait  in  hit  ieopsrdre. 

Spenser.  Fame  Queene,  honk  iL  can.  5 
I would  not  spit  lo  quench  the  fire  they're  in. 

Fur  they  are  guilty  of  much  Aowwiu  sin. 

/Ant me.  Elegy  12.  On  the  Imb  of  A«»  3 futrtu'n  Chain. 
The  carle  immediaUie  followed,  and  **  heinouttie  as  the  lord  i us:  ice 
accused  him  of  fclotnr,  Kildare  no  lest*  appealed  him  of  treaaon. 

Ih.lmthed  Chronicle*  of  Ireland,  Anno  1294. 
And  **rt]y  this  toward  sorrow,  k grirfe  being  conceived  io  the 
heart  fore  the  hrymmtnette  of  finne,  if  U be  earnest,  and  uofained,  if 
as  a sacrifice  lo  God,  as  the  holy  prophet  iHvid  doth  lest: fie 

Humiitet.  Sermon  of  Repentance,  part  ii. 
On  the  other  side  he  waited  long  for  the  repentance  of  the  Ca- 
naaniles,  hut  would  not  destroy  them,  because  their  fins,  though  very 
armour,  admitted  a place  for  repentance. 

Sharp.  Horkt,  v«l  i.  Sermon  8. 
You  have  received  all  that  you  Have,  awl  your  own  being  from  him, 
and  why  fhould  you  take  it  so  heinoutiy,  if  he  is  pleased  to  resume 
something  back  again. 

IViliiiu.  Natural  Religion,  book  t.  ch.  Xvii. 
There  are  many  authors  who  have  shown  wherein  the  malignity  of 
a lie  comifU,  and  set  forth,  in  proper  colours,  the  hetnoutneu  of  the 
offence.  Spectator,  N**.  607. 

How  heinout  must  be  the  offeoce  of  them,  who,  not  content  with 
neglecting  those  religious  ordinances  which  conduce  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  good  order  and  virtue,  exercise  that  authority  which  their  si- 
tuation gives  them,  in  preventing  their  dependent*  from  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  in  which  they  would  otherwise  delight ; who  force  them 
from  God,  to  employ  them  in  luxury ! 

Kuos.  Hark*,  voL  vi.  p,  230.  On  the  Duty  of  Serrantt, 

A sinner  truly  affected  with  the  hcinoutnrtt  of  his  guilt,  and  with 
the  eternal  punishment  it  deserves,  will  account  all  mortification  to 
be  a light  burthen. 

Jortin.  Remark * on  Eccietiatheal  Hittvry,  vol.  iii.  p.  364. 

HEIR,  V.  “I  Fr.  hoir ; It.  herede ; Sp.  here- 

II ei r,  n.  Hero;  Lat.  httret;  which  (say* 

He'iroom,  Junius)  is  commonly  derived  from 

He'iress,  the  Gr.  itp-fiu,  capere , lo  take. 

He'irless,  >Vossius  leaves  all  in  uncertainty. 
Hei  a- apparent,  Drydcn  uses 
Hf.ir-loom,  To  heir,  to  take,  or  receive,  or 

Heir-mate,  be  entitled  to,  as heir;  to  inherit 

Hk'irship.  J Also  applied  to 

One  who  takes,  or  receives,  from  any  one  deceased. 
Com  Kdward,  Eilred  sonne,  out  of  Normundtc, 
k Hardeknoute’i  broker  on  his  moder  side. 

Right  Acjrrc  of  lond,  forgh  grace  that  may  betide. 

R.  Bruune,  p.  56. 

Kepeth  this  child,  al  be  it  foule  or  fairn, 

And  eke  my  wif,  unto  min  home  coming 
Crist  whan  him  list  may  icnden  me  an  hetrt. 

More  agreable  than  this  to  my  liking. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawtt  Tale,  v.  5186. 

i And  as  they  went, 

Shaded  with  branching  palmc,  each  order  bright, 

Sang  triumph,  and  him  sang  victorious  king, 

Son,  heir,  and  lord,  to  him  dominion  giv'n, 

Worthiest  to  retgn. 

Mi  Jinn.  Paradite  I/at,  book  ri.  1.  877. 

If  a gentleman  contracts  with  a slave  wbum  he  thinks  to  be  a free 
woeiao,  with  a bastard  whom  he  think*  to  be  legitimate,  with  a beggar 
whom  he  thinks  to  be  a great  keireu,  the  contract  is  naturally  valid. 

Taylor.  Rule  of  Commence,  book  ii.  ch,  i.  rule  7. 

Lao.  Whiles  I remember 

Her,  and  her  vertues,  I cannot  forget 
My  blemishes  in  them,  aod  to  still  thinke  of 
The  wrong  I did  my  *clfe,  which  was  so  muen 
That  heirtde ue  it  hath  made  my  kingdome. 

SLuhtprart,  Winter’ i Tale,  foL  298. 


Fat.  I knew  re  as  well  a*  he  that  rosde  ye.  Why  lieare  ye  my 
ousters,  on  it  fur  me  lo  kill  the  heire-appar~nt  f 

Shakepeare.  Henry  IF.  Fir  it  Part,  fol.  57. 
He  [ Kdward  the  Confesaor]  of  Almighty  God  obtain'd  by  earnest  pray'r, 
This  tumour  by  a king  might  cured  be  alone : 

Which  he  an  hetr./oom  left  unto  the  English  throne. 

Drayton,  Paly -album,  song  11. 

That  himself*  there  present,  was  that  very  Richard  duke  of  Yorke, 
brother  of  that  vnfortunale  prince,  king  Edward  the  ftft,  now  the  most 
rightfull,  aod  lineall  suruiumg  hnre-umte  to  that  vi<  lortous  and  most 
Buttle  Kdward  of  that  name  the  fourth,  late  Ling  of  England. 

Speed.  Henry  Fit.  Anno  1493.  book  ix.  ch.  xx.  tec.  42. 

But  this  old  peaceful  prince  [ Ijttinu*]  as  heaven  decreed, 

Was  ble*Vd  with  no  male  iwoe  to  succeed : 

Hu  son*  tn  blooming  youth  were  snatch'd  by  fate : 

One  only  daughter  heird  the  royal  state. 

Drydm.  Fir  git  iKaru,  book  rii. 

Some  time  after  the  duke's  return,  Harold,  son  to  earl  Godwin,  and 
hnr  of  his  great  pooeMiom  and  dependencies  in  England,  was  forced 
hy  a storm  (at  he  at  least  pretended)  upoo  the  coast  of  Normandy. 
Sir  IFiRiom  Temple.  Am  Introduction  to  the  Hutory  of  England. 
Go,  aordid  slave* ! one  lordly  master  gone, 

Like  keir.loom*  go  from  father  to  the  soft. 

Rowe.  Ijtean,  book  ix. 

The  last  duke  had  no  power  to  dispose  of  that  duchy  from  his  nephew  j 
because,  if  the  Saliqur  law  had  place  in  lairrsio,  it  was  unahenabla 
from  the  nett  heir-male ; if  the  feminine  succession,  then  the  duke 
himself  had  no  title  at  all  to  iL 

.Sir  II  il/iam  Temple.  Memairt,  vol  ii.  p.  335. 

An  heir  therefore  is  be  upon  whom  the  law  casts  the  rotate  imme- 
diately oo  the  death  of  the  ancestor : and  an  e«tate,  so  descending  lo 
the  heir,  is  in  law  called  the  inheritance. 

Btackttone.  Commentary*,  book  ii.  ch.  xir. 

The  second  offence,  mom  immediately  afire  ling  the  personal  se- 
curity of  individual*,  relate*  to  ihe  female  part  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects'; being  that  of  their  forcible  abduction  and  marriage;  which  ii 
vulgarly  called  stealing  an  hcireu. 

hi.  lb.  book  tv.  chap.  xv. 

Thu*  an  heir-loam,  or  implement  of  furniture,  which  by  c otton  de- 
trends to  the  heir  together  with  no  boose,  is  neither  land,  nor  tene- 
ment, but  a mere  movable:  yet  being  inheritable  ie comprised  under 
the  general  word  hereditament. 

Id.  Ib.  book  ii.  chap.  iL 

1 shall  first  review  the  laws  of  keirthip  by  proximity  of  blood  ; and, 
secondly,  the  laws  of  hetethip  by  appointment,  which  b either  by 
adoption  during  life,  or  by  testamentary  disposition. 

Sir  William  Janet.  A Commentary  on  luntt,  vol.  ix.  p.  302. 

The  Heir  is  one,  in  Later,  who  succeeds  hy  descent  to 
land*,  tenement*,  and  hereditament*  ; being  an  estate  of 
inheritance,  the  Estate  must  be  Fee,  and,  by  the  Com- 
mon Law,  a man  cannot  be  Heir  to  Goods  and  Chattels. 
Heir  Apparent  is  he  on  whom  the  succession  is  so  set- 
tled, thut  he  cannot  be  set  aside  without  altering  the 
laws  of  inheritance.  Heir  Presumptive  is  lie  whose 
immediate  right  may  be  defeated  by  the  contingency  of 
a nearer  Heir  being  born.  Heir  at  Law,  or  Heir  gene- 
ral, is  he  who,  after  his  Father's  or  Ancestor's  death, 
hath  a right  to,  and  is  introduced  unto,  all  his  lands,  &c. 
Special  Heir  is  the  issue  in  tail  claiming  per  /brmam 
doni.  Heir  by  exutom  is  the  Heir  according  to  rules  of 
descent  prevailing  in  particular  places,  as  Gavelkind, 
Ac.  Heir  by  devite  is  Heir  under  a Will.  The  Eldest 
Son,  after  the  death  of  his  Father,  is,  at  Common  Law, 
his  Heir.  If  a man  having  issue  only  a daughter,  die* 
leaving  his  wife  with  child  of  a son,  which  is  afterwards 
born,  the  son  after  his  birth  is  Heir  to  the  land,  but  till 
then  the  daughter  is  to  have  it.  There  are  some  per- 
sons who  cannot  he  Heirs,  as  a Rastard  bom  out  of 
lawful  wedlock ; an  alien  bom  out  of  the  King's  alle- 
giance ; nor  may  one  made  denizen  by  Letters  Patent, 
though  it  is  otherwise  of  a person  naturalized  by  Act  of 
Parliament ; a man  attainted  of  Treason  or  Felony ; 
but  Idiot*  or  Lunatics  may  be  Heirs.  The  Heir  at 
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HEIR.  Law  is  bound  by  all  conditions  which  nin  with  the  land. 

“ Goods  and  Chattels  annexed  to  the  Freehold,  go  to  the 

~ ' Heir;  so  do  deer  in  a Park,  conies  in  a warren,  doves 

in  a dove-cote,  fish  in  a pond  or  piscary,  fruit  growing 
at  the  death  of  the  ancestor,  roots  within  the  soil,  an- 
cestral coat  armour,  pennons,  tombstones,  and  monu- 
ments in  a Church,  for  the  Parson,  though  he  has  the 
freehold  of  the  Church,  and  these  be  annexed  to  it,  is 
liable  to  action  if  he  takes  or  defaces  them ; Charters, 
Deeds,  and  Evidences  of  Lands,  with  the  chests  in 
which  they  are  preserved ; and  any  particular  article  by 
which  the  tenure  is  held,  as  an  ancient  horn  where  the 
tenure  is  by  Cornage.  A Creditor  may  sue  either  the 
Heir  or  Executor  lor  his  debt,  but  the  Heir  shall  be 
reimbursed  by  the  Executor  if  there  be  assets,  and  the 
personal  Estate  must  pay  to  keep  the  inheritance  free. 
Heir-loam*  are  such  Goods  and  personal  Chattels  as,  hy 
special  custom,  go  to  the  Heir  together  with  the  inhe- 
ritance ; some  of  them  wc  have  mentioned  above  ; and 
others  appear  to  depend  upon  local  and  immemorial 
custom. 

HEISTERIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  De- 
candria , order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Aurantia. 
Generic  character : calyx  large,  coloured,  five-cleft ; 
corolla,  petals  five;  seed  vessel  a dmpe. 

One  species,  H.  eoccinea , native  of  Martinique. 

SitrfM*.  HELENA,  (the  Island  of  Saint,)  situated  in  longi- 
tude 5°  43'  West,  latitude  15°  55'  South,  in  the  great 
solitude  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  distant  400  leagues 
West  from  the  Coast  of  Africa,  and  600  from  that  of 
America.  A mere  point  in  the  expanse  of  waters  which 
surrounds  it,  this  Island  linn  only  10^  miles  in  its 
greatest  length,  6J  in  breadth,  and  a circumference  of 
28  miles.  Perpendicular  clifls,  from  600  to  1200  feet 
in  height,  form  round  it  a natural  rampart  nearly  inex- 
pugnable. A chain  of  mountains,  from  East  to  West, 
cut  across  hy  deep  narrow  valleys,  divide  the  Island  into 
two  unequal  portions.  At  the  Eastern  extremity  of  this 
chain,  the  Peak  of  Diana  rises  to  the  height  of  2700  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Several  other  summits  attain 
a nearly  equal  elevation.  There  are  several  landing- 
places  or  coves  at  the  opening  of  the  valley* : but.  owing 
to  the  reef*  of  rocks  und  dangerous  sea  round  the  lsiund, 
the  only  secure  anchorage  is  on  the  North-West,  or  Ice- 
Town.  ward  side,  in  James's  Bay,  where  the  Town  is  situated. 

The  landing-place  i*  like  a half-moon,  scarce  500  paces 
wide  between  the  two  points.  Close  by  the  sea-side 
are  strong  batteries  extending  from  one  end  of  the  bay 
to  the  other.  The  lofty  headlands  between  which  the 
town  is  placed,  are  Rupert's  Hill  on  the  East,  and 
Ladder  Hilt  on  the  West.  The  road  from  the  landing- 
place  leads  over  a drawbridge  between  double  row*  of 
guns,  and  through  an  arched  gateway,  under  the  ram- 
part, into  the  Town.  The  Government  House.  Theatre, 
and  Church  are  good  edifices,  but  the  dwelling-house* 
of  the  better  class,  who  reside  chiefly  in  the  country,  are 
seldom  occupied,  except  when  the  shipping  has  arrived, 
on  which  event  every  house  become*  a hotel.  The 
height*  commanding  James’s  Bay,  as  well  a*  every  ac- 
cessible portion  of  the  coast,  are  all  strongly  fortified. 
Soil  sod  A rich  mould  forms  the  general  soil  of  the  country, 
produc-  and  nourishes  a great  variety  of  plant*.  There  are 

about  a dozen  species  of  indigenous  tree*,  including 
three  species  of  gum-tree,  now  nearly  extirpated,  the 
red- wood,  a kind  of  ebony,  and  the  cabbage-tree.  This 
last  is  a palm,  affording  very  valuable  timber.  The 
furze,  introduced  from  Europe,  and  the  red- wood  furnish 


the  chief  supply  of  fuel.  The  choicest  flowers  of  Eu-  HELENA, 
rope  and  Africa  here  attain  full  perfection,  and  the 
most  valuable  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  Old  World 
are  cultivated  with  success.  Towards  the  sea  the  Island 
present*  a picture  of  absolute  sterility ; but  vegetation 
increase*  from  the  shore*  to  the  heart  of  the  Island, 
where  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  luxuriant.  The  lands 
are  almost  wholly  devoted  to  pasturage,  on  account 
of  the  great  demand  for  live  stock,  and  the  gardens 
to  culinary  root*  and  vegetables.  Experiments,  not 
without  success,  have  been  made  on  the  capabilities 
of  the  soil  and  climate:  the  sugar-cane,  cotton-tree, 
and  indigo  have  been  advantageously  cultivated,  but 
still  the  great  purpose  of  rearing  cattle  and  useful 
herbs  ho*  finally  predominated.  Not  even  the  culti- 
vation of  com  has  been  much  attended  to.  The  vege- 
tables produced  here  are  said  tit  be  peculiarly  ser- 
viceable in  scorbutic  diseases.  The  British  oak  ha* 
been  introduced,  and  is  found  to  grow  rapidly.  Fig*, 
oranges,  and  pines  grow  well  near  the  shore,  mid 
English  fruit,  including  even  the  apple,  are  produced 
in  abundance.  The  yam  plantations  were  formerly 
extensive,  but  that  vegetable  ha*  given  way  to  the 
potato,  which  is  generally  preferred,  us  the  equability 
of  the  climate  allow*,  in  general,  two  crops  to  be  ga- 
thered in  the  year.  The  whole  surtace  of  the  Island  is 
about  30,000  acres,  of  which  14,000  are  bare  rock  or 
otherwise  unimprovable,  8000  are  waste  land*,  fit  for 
trees  or  pasture,  ami  only  3000  are  considered  fit  for 
the  plough  ; but  the  quantity  of  productive  soil  may  evi- 
dently be  increased  by  the  proper  distribution  of  water, 
and  the  construction  of  terrace*  to  catch  the  vegetable 
mould  as  it  is  washed  along. 

The  hills  abound  w ith  springs,  which,  however,  are  so  Wiur, 
widely  apart  as  to  furnish  no  large  stream,  and  many 
of  them  dry  up  in  the  long  absence  of  rain.  One  of 
these  rivulets  falls  from  a height  of  260  feel  perpendi- 
cular, forming  in  the  rainy  season  a fine  cascade.  Two 
8treams,  one  in  Fisher’s  Valley,  the  other  at  the  Briars, 
are  thought  to  increase  in  volume  after  a continuance 
of  dry  Heather.  Severe  droughts  were  formerly  ob- 
served to  take  place  once  in  seven  or  eight  years,  but 
we  have  not,  latterly,  heard  of  their  recurrence.  Great 
apprehension*  appear  to  have  been  felt  on  the  Island 
that  the  destruction  of  the  wood*  lessened  the  quantity 
of  rain.  The  theory  which  cherished  the  alarm,  how- 
ever, is  now  called  in  question,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  plantations  of  European  timber,  oaks,  and  firs  arc 
rapidly  increasing.  The  rain  falls  here  with  great  regu- 
larity, the  annual  quantity  being  about  33.3$  inches, 
and  no  part  of  the  year  can  be  called  a dry  season. 

The  climate  of  this  Island  is  unusually  temperate  and  Climate, 
serene  ; hurricanes  or  thunder-storms  are  hardly  known. 

The  summer  temperature  i*.  in  general,  about  72*,  con- 
sequently lower  than  in  Engiund,  and  it  never  exceeds 
80°;  while  in  winter  the  thermometer  never  sinks  below 
55°.  Fresh  breezes  continually  blow  from  the  sea,  and 
there  is  but  a single  instance  in  the  History  of  the  Island 
of  a vessel  being  either  wrecked  or  weather-bound  in 
the  harbour.  The  climate  appears  to  be  particularly 
well  adapted  to  the  European  constitution,  and  disease 
is  rare.  In  1823,  the  first  and  only  year  in  which  an 
ollicial  medical  return  was  made  from  Ibe  Island,  the 
death*  were  only  one  per  cent.,  in  a population  of  4381. 
including  the  garrison. 

The  hiue  of  the  Ialund  ii  befall,  and  the  lava  and 
scoria,  abundantly  scattered  over  it,  attest  its  volcanic 
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HELENA.  origin.  The  geological  character  of  the  Island  increased 
the  alarm  occasioned  in  1756  by  a slight  shock  of  an 
earthquake,  which  was  repeated  afterwards  in  1782. 
In  a philosophical  account  of  St.  Helena,  written  in 
1805,  the  writer  attempted  to  disprove  the  likelihood  of 
such  a calamity  recurring;  hut  in  September,  1817,  a 
smart  shock,  with  a loud  explosion,  awakened  the 
former  fears  of  the  inhabitants.  Good  lime-stone,  being 
a concretion  of  shells  and  sand,  is  found  in  sufficient 
abundance.  During  the  search  for  this  useful  mineral 
some  marcuMte*  were  found  which  were  mistaken  for 
gold ; and,  in  consequence,  a reward  of  £2b0  was 
offered  for  the  discovery  of  a mine  of  this  precious 
metal,  but  without  effect.  Iron  is  said  to  have  been 
found,  but  the  ores  of  this  metal  would  be  worthless 
from  the  waut  of  abundant  fuel. 

St  neks.  The  cattle  on  the  Island  arc  of  the  English  breed, 

and,  in  general,  of  a good  description.  Gouts  had  for- 
merly multiplied  to  a surprising  degree,  and  used  to  be 
hunted  as  game : they  were  afterwards  divided  into 
range*  or  flocks  «f  which  proprietors  had  a right  to  a 
certain  number.  They  proved,  however,  so  injurious  to 
plantations  and  to  a regular  rural  economy,  that  in  1810 
their  destruction  was  resolved  on,  and  none  are  allowed 
at  present  to  rove  at  large.  Pheasants  and  partridges 
are  abundant  as  well  as  rabbits:  but  the  guinea-fowl  is 
nearly  extirpated.  Great  improvements  have,  it  is  said, 
been  made  in  the  husbandry  of  the  Island,  from  the 
exertions  of  the  present  Governor,  (Walker.)  who  has 
established  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Societies. 

There  are  neither  snakes  nor  toads  on  the  Island.  In 
the  valleys  near  the  sea,  scorpions  and  centipedes  ore 
found,  but  their  sting  is  not  dangerous.  Bees  have,  at 
different  times,  been  brought  to  the  Island,  but  have,  in 
every  instance,  disappeared  ; being  carried  off,  pruhahly, 
by  high  winds.  Of  fish  it  is  computed  thut  76  species 
frequent  the  coast.  Flying  fish,  of  more  than  ordinary 
size,  are  frequently  found  upon  the  rocks.  Whales  are 
often  seen,  and  have,  in  a few  instances,  been  killed 
by  South-sea  whalers  in  the  road**.  Turtle  make  their 
appearance  on  the  shores  between  December  and  March. 
The  coast  of  the  Island  abounds  in  sea-fowl,  w hich  de- 
posit their  eggs  in  the  cliffs  and  detached  rocks  round 
the  count. 

Population  From  the  inefficiency  of  slave  labour,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  procure  from  Canton,  in  1810,  50  Chinese 
labourers,  and  their  numlier  was  shortly  after  increased 
to  200.  Subsequent  arrivals  made  them  amount  to 
above  600,  a number  which  has  since  declined.  The 
free  negroes  are  found  to  increase  but  slowly,  and  are 
said  to  be  of  an  indolent  and  licentious  character.  The 
following  Table  shows  the  state  of  the  population  in  the 
years  1805  and  1823  respectively. 

1805.  im 


White  inhabitant* 504  1201 

Civil  and  military  euablishmeat  1314  911 

Slave*  1231  1074 

Free  Black*  329  72 9 

Chinn* — 442 

Ixacara  — M 


3478  4381 

The  importation  of  slaves  ceased  in  1792;  but  no 
direct  attempt  was  made  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Island 
till  the  Government  of  Sir  H.  Lowe,  who,  in  1818,  in- 
troduced a law  that  the  children  of  female  slaves,  born 
after  Christmas  in  that  year,  should  be  free,  but  that 
they  should  be  considered  as  the  apprentices  of  their 


mothers*  proprietors,  males  till  18,  and  females  till  15  HELENA, 
years  of  age.  At  the  same  time  regulations  were  made  en- 
forcing  the  attendance  of  free-born  children  at  the  schools. 

The  number  of  vessels  which  touched  here  annually  shipping 
for  10  years,  previous  to  1805,  was  165 ; it  is,  probably, 
at  present  much  increased.  From  the  nature  of  the 
trade- wind-,  within  the  limit  of  which  the  Island  is 
placed,  it  is  hard  to  make  it  on  the  outward-hound 
voyage;  but  us  a resting-place  for  vessels  homeward- 
bound.  it  is  invaluable.  For  this  reason  the  East  India 
Company  is  willing  to  pay  a large  sum  annually  for  its 
support, tor  the  Island  has  never  been  able  to  bear  its  own 
expenses,  and  even  provisions  were,  till  recently,  sold 
by  the  Company  at  discount  prices;  for  as  the  supply 
of  fresh  meat  to  the  shipping  is  of  paramount  import- 
ance, no  one  is  allowed  to  kill  an  ox  without  the 
Governor's  permission.  Water  for  Ihe  ships  is  con- 
ducted from  the  hills  to  a large  reservoir  near  the  laud* 
iug-placc,  and  the  supply  has  been  lately  increased  so 
as  to  furnish  300  tuns  in  21  hours.  The  water,  as  well 
as  the  vegetables  of  the  Island,  is  said  to  be  singularly 
efficacious  in  removing  scorbutic  complaints. 

When  this  Island  was  discovered  in  1502,  the  interior  History 
was  one  great  forest,  and  the  gum-trees  grew  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  precipices  which  overhang  the  sea.  Fer- 
nando Lopez,  a Portuguese,  who,  in  1513,  obtained 
leave  to  live  in  exile  at  St.  Helena,  in  commutation  of  a 
heavier  sentence,  was  the  first  to  stock  it  with  goals 
hogs,  pheasants,  peacocks,  partridges,  and  domestic 
fowls  of  various  kinds.  He  planted  a variety  of  fruit- 
trees  and  esculent  vegetables.  The  Island  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  Portuguese  until,  being  forgotten 
by  tliem  while  they  were  engaged  in  the  attempt  to 
colonize  the  South-East  of  Africa,  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch,  and  was  again  abandoned  by  them 
in  1651,  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  English 
then  took  possession  of  it,  and,  from  that  lime,  until  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  also  fell  into  their  power,  it  was 
the  only  watering-place  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  possessed 
by  the  British  East  I ndia  Company. 

The  sovereignty  of  SL  Helena  is  vested  in  the  East  tio\en.- 
India  Company  by  repeated  charters.  The  supreme  and  meat, 
executive  authority  is  vested  in  the  Governor  ami  a 
Council,  composed  of  two  senior  Civil  servants.  These 
possess  the  legislative  and  judicial  powers,  and  represent 
the  Lords  proprietors  in  all  their  concerns.  The  mili- 
tary  force  consists  of  a battalion  of  artillery  and  one  of 
infantry,  with  four  companies  of  militia,  composed  prin- 
cipally of  negroes. 

St.  Helena  has  acquired  no  small  share  of  Historical 
importance  from  its  being  selected  for  the  place  of  Na- 
poleon's captivity.  That  extraordinary  man  arrived 
there  on  the  15th  October,  1815.  Longwood,  the 
highest  and  most  extensive  plain  on  the  Island,  being 
1760  feet  above  the  sea,  was  shortly  after  selected  as 
the  place  of  his  residence.  He  was  pleased  with  the 
choice,  and  for  some  time  appeared  to  bear  his  reverses 
with  perfect  equanimity.  His  health,  however,  rapidly 
declined,  and  he  breathed  his  last  on  the  5th  May,  1821. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  a spot  near  Longwood, 
which  he  had  himself  selected  for  his  grave,  and  the 
turf  which  covers  him  is  shaded  by  a few  willows. 

The  arrival  of  Buonaparte  was  a most  unexpected  event 
at  St.  Helena,  and  cuused  no  small  alarm,  as  the  con- 
version of  the  Island  into  a State  prison  was  likely  to 
diminish  the  intercourse  with  shipping,  from  which  the 
inhabitants  derived  their  chief  gains.  The  Island,  how  - 
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HKl.ENA.  «ver,  was  not  absolutely  ceded  to  Government  as  was 
— expected;  the  Company  retained  all  its  rights,  except 
t*Ial  °*  *^ie  Governor:  ul  the  same  time  the 

v 1 , increase  of  population  which  ensued,  with  the  large  ex- 
penditurc  of  public  money,  gave  such  a stimulus  to 
industry  as  more  than  overbalanced  the  loss  arising  from 
the  restricted  communication  with  trading  vessels. 

See  Forster's  and  Vuleutia’s  V oyages ; Bcutson's 
General  Tracis  on  Saint  Hr  Una  ; Brooke's  History  of 
Saint  Helena,  London,  I S23. 

HELKXIS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  chambered  uni- 
valve shells,  established  by  l)e  Montfort. 

Generic  character.  Shell  univalve,  free,  chambered, 
twisted  in  a flat  disk:  spire  apparent,  exccnlric  on  each 
side  ; whorls,  front  edge  keeled  ; mouth  very  long,  co- 
vered by  a dissepiment  pierced  with  small  pores  like 
a sieve. 

De  Montfort  believes  that  each  pore  of  this  shell  is 
furnished  with  a distinct  animal ; there  is  no  other  shell 
which  has  a similar  kind  of  animal,  and  there  is  more 
reason  to  think  that  it  is  an  internal  shell  like  the  bone 
of  a Cuttlefish. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  //.  tpalota,  which  is  a white 
shell  about  two  lines  in  diameter.  Fichtel  figures  the 
species  under  the  name  jYa«£i/«i  aduncus,  pi.  xxiii. 

fig.  Aft. 

HELENIUM.  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Syn- 
genesia,  order  Superflua.  Generic  character : calyx 
one-leaved,  many-parted;  radial  florets  semitrifid;  re- 
ceptacle naked,  chafly  ; seeds  v illose ; down  five-leaved, 
chaffy. 

Three  species,  natives  of  Portugal  and  North 
America. 

HELEUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Heteromer out  Co- 
leopterous insects,  established  by  Latrcille. 

Generic  character.  Antenna:  gradually  enlarging ; 
head  exposed,  placed  in  a nick  in  the  front  edge  of  the 
thorax  ; the  body  is  oval  and  flattened.  This  genus  is 
nearly  allied  to  Cossyphus.  Lalreille  describes  six 
species,  all  found  in  New  Holland  and  the  Pacific 
Islands.  The  type  is  //.  perforatus. 

HELL,  to  cover,  see  Heal,  and  Hill,  v. 

HELIACAL,!  Lat.  heliacus,  from  the  Gr.  y\n»*, 

Heli'acally.  j the  sun.  See  the  Quotation*  below 
explaining  the  usage  of  the  word. 

The  cutmicil  ucentwn  of  a *Ur  we  term  tint,  when  it  ari*elh 
together  with  live  hum,  or  the  tame  degree  of  the  ccli|>tirk  wherein  the 
«un  abidelh:  and  that  the  heliacal,  when  a *!ar  w tin  h before  for  the 
vicinity  of  the  tun  was  not  visible,  being  farther  removed,  beginneth 
to  appear. 

Sir  J'komaj  lirawn.  I'ttlyar  Err  on,  book  hr,  ch.  xiii. 

Now  from  the  rising  of  Ihia  War,  [Sirius}  not  eoamically,  tfcat  i*,  with 
the  tun,  but  hctwcnUy,  that  is,  its  emersion  from  the  nic*  of  tbe  ton, 
die  anneals  computed  their  canicular  daits.  Id.  II. 

The  heliacal  risiujj  of  a cuaatrIJalion  it,  when  it  comes  under  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  begins  to  appear  before  daylight. 

Dry  dm.  A Diocatme  on  Efirch  Poetry. 

He  [Oriuw]  it  tempestuous  in  summer,  when  be  rises  hrf, amity. 

u.  A. 

HEIJANTHEMUM.  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the 
class  Polyandria , order  Monogynies,  natural  order  Cisti. 
Generic  character : calyx  five- leaved,  the  two  external 
leaves  smallest;  corolla,  petals  fire;  capsule  three- 
valved.  A genus  divided  from  Cislus.  Decaiidolle. 
Prod. 

HELIAXTHUS,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class 
Syngenesia,  order  Frusiranea,  natural  order  Corymbi - 
fertr.  Generic  character:  calyx  imbricated,  scales 
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spreading,  leafy;  receptacle  chaffy,  flat;  down  two-  IIF.LIAN- 
seeded,  caducous.  THUS. 

A genus  of  more  than  thirty  species,  mostly  natives  of  heiTgo 
North  America.  H.  annum,  the  common  Sunflower,  | 
native  of  Mexico,  and  if.  tubemtut,  the  Jerusalem  Arti- 
choke,  native  of  Brazil,  are  well-known  inhabitants  of 
English  gardens. 

IIELIGTA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Tetran- 
dria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character:  calyx 
four-cleft,  inferior,  small;  corolla,  petals  four,  linear, 
spirally  revnlute;  drupe  ovate,  one-furrowed  ; germen 
ovate. 

One  species.  If.  Cochinchinemts,  native  of  the  woods 
of  Cochinchina.  Loureiro. 

HELICONIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pen - 
tandria , order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Muter,  Gene- 
ric character:  spathe  general  and  partial;  calyx  none; 
corolla,  petals  three ; nectary  two-leaved ; capsule 
thrcc-cclled,  cells  one-seeded. 

Of  this  genus  of  magnificent  herbaceous  plants,  ten 
species  huve  been  described  natives  of  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America. 

HELICTERES,  ir  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Monadciphia,  order  Decandria,  natural  order  Malraceir. 

Generic  character : calyx  tubular,  obliquely  five-cleft ; 
corolla,  petals  five;  germen  on  a long  foot-stalk  ; style 
slightly  five-cleft ; capsules  five,  one-celled,  many- 
seeded,  twisted  spirally. 

Thirteen  species  have  been  described,  shrubs  and 
small  trees,  natives  of  the  East  and  West  Indies. 

HELIGOLAND  (the  Island  of)  lies  on  the  coast  of 
Holstein,  at  nearly  an  equal  distance  (28  miles)  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Juhde,  the  Wcscr,  the  Elbe,  the 
Eider,  and  the  II ever,  which  last  runs  between  the  Island 
Nordstrand  and  the  Peninsula  of  Eiderstadt.  Its  situ- 
ation near  the  entrances  of  so  many  rivers,  and  on  a 
low  and  dangerous  coast,  renders  it  of  great  importance  as 
a station  for  pilots.  It  is  said  by  some  to  derive  its  name, 
which  signifies  Holy  Uland,  from  its  having  been  the. 
seal  of  worship  of  the  goddess  Phoseta,  who  was  adored 
by  the  Sicambri ; while  others  suppose  it  originated  in 
the  early  conversion  of  the  Island  to  Christianity. 

Heligoland,  two  miles  in  circumference,  may  be 
divided  into  the  rock  or  cliff,  or,  ns  it  is  called,  the  Land, 
from  84  to  220  feet  high,  to  which  a flight  of  steps  con- 
ducts, Btid  on  which  the  wealthier  inhabitants  reside  in 
about  350  low  houses  built  of  brick ; and  the  Downs, 
or  more  properly  the  beach,  where  the  poorer  and  more 
numerous  portion  of  the  population  dwells,  and  often 
suffers  from  the  inundations  of  the  sea.  A narrow  chan- 
nel separates  the  rocks  from  sand-bank*,  stocked  with 
rabbits,  which  with  birds  of  passage  afford  tbe  islanders 
a considerable  proportion  of  their  animal  food.  These 
rabbits,  it  is  suid,  are  reduced  in  winter  to  feed  on  fish 
bones.  Whenever  a flight  of  thrushes,  larks,  snipes,  or 
woodcocks,  alights  on  the  Island,  the  inhabitants  imme- 
diately commence  the  destruction  of  them,  and  forget 
every  other  occupation,  so  long  as  game  is  lobe  found  ; 
even  if  ussembled  in  church  when  the  birds  arrive,  the 
whole  congregation  rushes  out  immediately  with  the 
pastor  at  its  heat!,  and  the  sport  is  begun  without 
delay.  This  Island,  which  in  the  IXth  century  had 
nine  Perishes,  and  supported  two  Monasteries,  is  now 
obliged  to  draw  almost  all  its  provisions  from  the  main. 

The  sea  has  swallowed  up  the  fields  ami  meadows,  so 
that  there  are  no  longer  either  cows  or  horses  in  the 
Island  ; a few  sheep,  tethered  to  prevent  their  falling 
2 c 
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HEUGO-  down  the  cliff's,  find  hardly  grass  enough  to  support 
LAND.  them.  A little  oats,  barlev,  and  pulse  is  reared  in 
v— patches.  The  sea  daily  unaertnines  and  gains  further 
on  the  rock,  the  ultimate  destruction  of  which  appears 
inevitable.  The  downs,  however,  or  borlande,  appear 
to  increase,  so  that  the  rock  of  Heligoland  may  hereafter 
be  replaced  by  a low  and  extensive  sand-bank.  Tradi- 
tion assigns  the  years  800  and  1300  as  the  dates  of  the 
greatest  encroachments  mode  on  the  Island  by  the 
waters  of  the  ocean.  But  the  same  calamity  was  re- 
peated in  1664  and  1720. 

Heligoland  has  two  small  havens  on  the  North  and 
South  defended  by  batteries  ; they  admit  small  vessels 
only.  Tile  lighthouse,  formerly  kept  by  the  Ham- 
burghers,  is  now  supported  by  the  English.  The  tower 
is  a massive  and  handsome  edifice,  with  iron  staircase 
and  gallery ; the  light,  made  by  a coal  fire,  is  equal  to 
the  lustre  of  20  Argund  lamps,  and  is  said  to  be  visible 
at  (lie  distance  of  30  miles.  The  tower  itself  is  a mark 
of  great  importance  to  seamen.  As  the  vessels  which 
enter  the  Elbe,  Weser,  Eiser,  and  Yade  make  this  point 
first,  the  Island  is  the  station  whence  the  navigation  of 
those  seas  may  be  most  easily  watched,  and  the  pirates 
of  the  middle  Ages  were  as  well  acquainted  with  its  ad- 
vantages as  are  the  British  of  the  present  day. 

It  is  possible  to  walk  round  Heligoland  at  low  water 
on  the  beach  ; but  the  attempt  is  attended  with  danger, 
owing  to  the  frequent  falling  of  rocks  undermined  by 
the  sea.  Shipwrecks  are  here  spoken  of  as  especial 
favours  of  Providence,  and  a tempestuous  winter  is  ns 
welcome  to  the  inhabitants  as  a good  harvest  to  the 
husbandmen  of  other  Countries.  This  bleak  and  unin- 
viting rock  has  hud  in  loiter  times  many  illustrious 
visitors,  Gustavus  1VM  the  Comte  d'Artois,  (Charles  X., 
the  present  king  of  France)  and  the  Due  de  Berri  spent 
a few  months  here.  The  price  of  lodgings  and  provi- 
sions on  the  Island  at  that  period  were  extravagantly 
high,  and  the  influx  of  money  is  said  to  have  been  pre- 
judicial to  the  simple  manners  of  the  people. 

The  inhabitants  of"  Heligoland,  2200  in  number,  are 
of  Frisian  descent,  and  the  old  Frisian  dialect,  which  is 
rapidly  disappearing  in  Friesland,  is  still  spoken  here. 
The  people  arc  in  most  respects  ns  rude  as  the  rock 
they  dwell  upon.  An  old  and  sensible  custom  renders 
it  infamous  for  a man  to  marry  a foreign  woman  ; with- 
out this  provision  the  chances  of  matrimony  would  he 
unequally  divided  between  the  sexes.  The  women  re- 
main always  at  home,  performing  all  the  labour  of  the 
field  and  of  domestic  economy ; while  the  men  are  at 
sea,  or  if  not.  either  watching  from  the  cliffs  the  ap- 
proach of  vessels,  or  lying  inn  state  of  intoxication.  They 
are  nil  fishermen  or  pilots,  and  their  practised  eyes  can 
distinguish  the  ships  of  different  nations  while  they  are 
as  yet  hardly  visible  to  the  landsman.  The  I slanders 
are  a tall,  strong  people,  with  handsome  features  and 
florid  complexions.  They  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  physical  superiority  of  the  ancient  Normans.  This 
Island  belonged  to  the  crown  of  Denmark  as  n depen- 
danry  of  Holstein,  until  IS07,  when  it  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  British,  to  whom  it  was  finally  ceded 
by  Denmark  in  1814.  During  the  war  an  English 
garrison  of  500  men  was  maintained  here.  Great 
magazines  of  colonial  goods  w ere  formed  on  the  Island 
in  order  to  be  smuggled  to  the  Continent  as  occasions 
offered,  and  it  is  so  favourably  situated  to  be  the  centre 
of  a contraband  trade,  that  it  rendered  nearly  nugatory 
the  exclusive  system  in  the  North  of  Europe.  At  that 


time  the  population  was  from  4000  to  5000.  The  HRLIGO. 
Governor  and  garrison  have  been  withdrawn,  only  a LAND. 
Commandant  residing  there  as  the  British  Consul.  The  urTiv 
people  are  allowed  to  govern  themselves.  The  Light-  . ‘ _ ’ . 

house  is  in  7°  53'  IS''  East  longitude,  and  54°  llr  34' 

North  latitude. 

HELIOCARPUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Dodecandria , order  Digynia,  natural  order  Cisti.  Gene- 
ric character:  calyx  four-leaved;  corolla,  petals  four; 
style  simple;  capsule  two-celled,  compressed,  longitu- 
dinally radiated  on  both  sides. 

One  species,  H.  Americanos,  nutivc  of  Vera  Crux. 
Decaudolle. 

1IELIOPHILA,  in  Botany,  a gemis  of  the  class 
Tetradynamta,  order  Sdujuota,  natural  order  Crucifer*. 

Generic  character:  pod  entire  or  moniliform ; cotyle- 
dons incumbent,  curved,  linear;  the  short  filaments 
toothed  at  the  exterior  of  the  base  when  the  pod  is 
entire. 

Nineteen  species,  herbaceous  plants,  mostly  native’s 
of  the  Smith  of  Africa. 

UELIOPsIS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Syn- 
genesia,  order  Superfua,  natural  order  Corymbifcree. 

Generic  character : calyx  imbricated,  scales  suhovate  j 
rays  large,  linear  ; receptacle  chaffy,  conical,  chatf  lan- 
ceolate ; seeds  four- sided  ; down  none. 

One  species,  //.  laris,  native  of  North  America. 

Nutlall. 

HELIOTROPIUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Pentandna,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Bora - 
gine*.  Generic  character:  corolla  salver-shaped,  five- 
deft,  with  intermediate  teeth,  orifice  of  the  tube  naked  ; 
stigma  emnrginate. 

More  than  eighty  species  have  been  described,  natives 
of  both  hemispheres : South  America  possesses  a large 
proportion.  If.  Perucianum , the  Peruvian  Turnsole,  is 
generally  cultivated  for  its  very  fragrant  flowers. 

HELIX,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  spiral,  univalve 
shells,  established  by  Liwueus  for  all  the  univalve  shells 
which  have  semilunar  mouths,  but  restricted  by  Lamarck 
to  the  terrestrial  mollusca,  which  have  glubulor  shells, 
while  Ferussac  has  extended  it  to  all  the  terrestrial 
moUutca  which  have  four  retractile  tentacufa  ; hut  as  he 
appears  to  mistuke  a family  for  a genus,  we  shall  use  La- 
marck's diaracler,  so  modified  as  to  contain  his  genus 
CaroroUa , 

Generic  character.  Shell  globular  or  conical ; spire 
short,  conical ; whorls  rapidly  enlarging ; last  generally 
keeled  when  young,  and  sometimes  so  when  full  grnwn ; 
the  mouth  semilunar,  the  edge  of  the  mouth  reflexed 
and  thickened  internally ; axis  perforated,  often  covered 
when  full  grown. 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  very  numerous,  and 
every  traveller  who  takes  the  trouble  to  save  the 
kinds  which  fall  in  his  way,  is  almost  sure  of  adding 
to  their  number  ; for  more  than  a dozen  new  species 
have  been  added  by  the  last  importation  from  Madeira 
alone. 

De  Montfort  and  others  have  divided  this  genus  into 
several  genera,  as  Caprinus,  Potydonti*.  A car  us,  Zo - 
nite. i,  and  Cepotus. 

Several  experiments  have  been  made  on  the  property 
which  snails  possess  of  reproducing  a part  which  may 
have  been  amputated.  Spallanzani  was  the  first  to  ob- 
serve that  when  the  head  was  cut  off,  it  was,  after  a short 
time,  reproduced.  Adanson,  in  a most  positive  manner, 
denied  this  fact,  after  trying  the  experiment  on  1500 
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HELIX.  individuals;  hut  he  admitted  that  the  wound  would  heal 
HFLL.  l^C  *,eac*  wa#  ^ attached  by  a portion  of  the  skin. 

, Colic  and  Valmont  «1e  Bomare  make  the  same  remark. 
Bonnet,  on  trying  the  experiment,  succeeded.  In  his 
Memoir*,  published  in  the  Journal  dc  Physique,  vol.  he 
gives  a figure  of  the  amputated  part  and  of  the  progress 
of  the  reproduction  of  the  head;  he  compares  the  growth 
of  the  head  to  a kind  of  vegetation.  The  experiments 
were  repeated  by  Mr.  George  Farenne.  who  published 
an  account  of  them  in  1808. 

Like  most  terrestrial  shells,  only  a few  species  have 
been  found  fossil.  Brongniart  has  described  seven 
species,  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 

HEL1XANTHERA,  ill  Botany , n genus  of  the  class 
Pentandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character: 
calyx  oblong,  truncated  ; corolla  live- parted ; autbers 
spiral;  berry  enclosed  in  the  calyx. 

One  species,  //.  parasitica,  growing  on  cultivated 
tree*  in  the  gardens  of  Cochinchina ; the  calyx,  flowers, 
ami  berry  are  scarlet  coloured.  Lourciro. 

1IELIXARION,  iu  Zoology,  a genus  of  terrestrial 
spiral  univalves,  belonging  to  the  tamily  Helicidtt, 
established  by  Femssac ; very  nearly  allied  to  the 
Vilrintt,  and  forming  the  passage  from  them  to  the 
ParmacrlUe. 

Generic  character.  Shell  very  thin,  transparent, 
brittle,  polished  externally ; spire  nearly  flat ; whorls 
few,  rapidly  enlarging  ; operculum  none  ; utiimal  much 
larger  than  the  shell,  truncated  bchiud  ; neck  covered 
with  a shield. 

Feruasac  describes  two  species,  both  found  in  New 
Holland,  H.  Cuvieri,  and  H.  Prcycinetti,  figured  in 
his  beautiful  and  coally  work  on  laud  and  fresh  water 
shells. 

HELL,  A.  8.  helle  ; D.  kd ; Ger.  helle. 

Ilr/u.isu,  i Skinner  and  Woehter  concur  with 

H K LLisMLY,  . other  Etymologists,  (see  Wachter,) 

liKLusHUEsa,  T that  hell  is  from  A.  S.  het-an,  Ger. 

He  m. ward,  I hutUn,  to  cover.  Tooke  make*  it 

He'li.y.  J the  jmst  participle  of  the  A.  S.  verb 

hd-an.  Old  English,  to  hclc,  heal , or  hil.  Sec  also  the 
Quotations  from  Verstegau,  Clarke,  and  Horsley. 

Any  place  or  some  place  covered  over.  Applied, 
emphatically,  to  the  place  of  the  damned  ; and,  to 

1.  An  obscure  dungeon  in  any  of  our  prisons. 

2.  The  dark  place  into  which  a tailor  throws  his  shreds. 

3.  A place  under  Uie  Exchequer  Chamber,  where  the 
King's  debtors  were  confined.  Steevens,  who  produces 
the  passages  from  the  Counter  Rat,  and  Decker's  Play. 

Also  to  the  place  or  hole  to  which  those  who 
were  caught  in  the  game  of  Barley-break  were  brought, 
as  in  the  extract  helow  from  Suckling.  See  Bahley- 
br£ak,  subjoined  to  tbe  word  IfreaJc. 

Spenser  usee  hcli  as  a verb. 

& vor  boli  Thursday  was  jury,  tbowglM  he  adds  itiowt, 

Le»te  the  dceeleu  ol  Mr  at  quic  to  htile  him  dn>we. 

H G/oucctter,  p.  506- 

Sodom  & Gomor  fullc  tile  «ynne  ^at  stank, 

Bopt  for  cue*  more  <ti>un  Ulle  helle  J*ci  Mnk. 

R,  ilrunne,  p.  289. 

In  woaderwys*  holy  wijt.  telkth  how  yei  fallen 
Some  in  er)e  utme  in  aier.  tome  io  heiie  dupe 
he  Lucifer  lowest  lith  of  hem  tile. 

t*»ert  PL  tubman  Fmon,  p.  19. 

Out  of  p wett  as  it  were,  a wei-nebe  as  me  yhoubte 
Cam  walk  y age  in  he  way.  U>  hellewa rd  he  kited*. 

id.  ib.  p.  3ia. 


Il  is  bettre  to  thee  to  enter  crohid  into  eieriasting  lyf  than  to  ham  HELL 
tweyn  ti-at  and  bo  sent  into  heiie  at  fire  that  never?  schal  be  . 
quenebid.  H’uhf  Han k,  ch.  IX. 

It  is  better  fos  the  to  goo  Katie  into  lyfe,  then  hauyng  two  fete  to 
be  cut  into  he/i,  into  fyre  that  neuer  shat  be  .lurched' 

Jiible,  Ann a 1551. 

Wherfiore,  as  sayth  Seint  Anselme  ; fut  great  anguish  stial  the  siu- 
ful  folk  have  at  that  lime  : ther  shal  bo  the  sterner  and  wroth  juge 
silting  above,  and  under  him  tbe  horrible  putr  uf  helle  open,  to  destroy 
him  that  wotdc  do*  beknoweo  hi*  sinoe*. 

Chau  err.  The  1‘ermnet  Tate,  vol.  iL  p.  2B9. 

To  bearv  those  h'ihthe  fiendr*  in  racing  btssphcniie, 

Defye  our  onely  Sauiour,  were  this  imi  miterie. 

Gattvipne.  Flouert.  Drmoe  of  a Mcuke. 

Else  would  the  water*  oner  fluwe  tbe  lands, 

And  file  druoure  the  ayre.  and  hell  them  quiglit, 

But  that  lb*  holds  (hem  with  her  blessed  hand. 

S/tenter.  Fame  f/urme,  book  if.  can.  10. 

Me  mcserahle ! which  way  shall  I 6ie 
Infinite  wnwtti,  ami  infinite  d««paire  ? 

Which  way  I flic  is  hell ; myself  am  he/I ; 

And  in  the  lowest  deep  a lower  deep 
Still  llirenl'titug  to  demur  me  opens  wide. 

To  which  the  hell  I sutler  seems  a heav’n. 

Milton.  Famine  Ix.tt,  book  is.  I.  75. 

Bell  hath  like  apt  appellation,  (*r,  as  heaven)  as  being  helled  o\tt, 
that  is  to  sav.  hidden  or  covered  in  low  obscurity. 

rerwtegan,  RetUtntmn  of  Derated  Intelligence,  ch,  »ii. 

In  WooJ-strect's  hole,  or  Poultry'*  hell. 

The  Cannier  Rat,  a Poem,  1 6o8. 

Tailcn 'tin  known 

They  scorn  thy  hell,  having  better  of  their  ow  n. 

Decker,  If  the*  be  not  a gaud  Flag,  the  Devil  uutil,  1612. 

1a>sc,  Reason,  Hate,  did  once  In-speak 
Three  mates  to  play  at  barley- break  , 

Lore,  Folly  took  ; and  Reason,  Fancy ; 

And  Hate  consorts  with  I’ride  ; no  darwe  they ; 

Love  cinipletl  last,  and  so  it  iell 
That  Lute  and  Folly  were  in  hell. 

Sir  John  Suckling. 

The  fear  whereof,  O how  doth  it  torment 

Hi*  troubled  myod  with  more  then  he/lith  panic  ! 

And  to  hi*  fayning  fansir  represent 
Sight*  never  scene,  amt  t boo  sand  shadowc*  raine, 

To  break*  hi*  sleepe,  and  wa-te  hi*  ydle  b raine. 

Sfu  nter  Hymn  1 . In  honour  of  Lore, 

No  snaky  Fiends  with  more  remorseless  spight 
Rend  one  anu.hrr’*  breast*,  than  man  ikith  man'*  : 

Wound*,  shrieks,  and  gasping*  are  Ids  proud  delight  ; 

And  he  by  heUuheen  iiu  prowrss  scans. 

Iteaumant.  Fytche,  can.  1 1,  ft.  27. 

Free  lleliron  and  franke  Parnassus  hillcs. 

Arc  hetlie  bounty  and  ranke  pemirkius  die*. 

Mirroetr  far  Magntrutn,  fol.  435. 

Whenever  the  place  of  tormrnt  is  spoken  of,  the  won!  htll.  in  tbe 
original,  is  always  Grkennah:  but  when  only  the  state  of  the  dead  in 
general  i«  intended,  'lis  always  expressed  by  a quite  different  name, 
which  though  we  reiulef  by  the  same  word  hell,  tret  its  signification 
is  at  large  the  invisible  slate.  Clarke.  Sermon  14.  vol.  V. 

Still  my  revenge  shall  take  il*  proper  time. 

And  suit  the  baseness  of  your  hetlnh  crime. 

Croon  d.  Ovid.  Afrtmm a rphatet , book  vi. 

Be  all  but  virtuous;  Oh  ! unwise  to  live 
rnfaahtonahly  good,  and  hope  to  thrive  I 
True*  that  aloft  with  proudest  honours  rise, 

Root  hell-war  t , and  thence  flourish  to  Uie  skies. 

Urome.  EptMie  to  Mr.  Fenton. 

These  solemn  vows  and  holy  offerings  paid 
To  all  the  phantom- nations  of  tbe  dead; 

Be  next  thy  care  the  sable  sheep  to  place 
Full  o'er  the  pit,  and  hell-ward  turn  their  face- 

Fope.  Homer.  Odgmey,  book  x. 

The  English  word  “ hell,"  in  its  primary  and  natural  meaning, 
signifies  nothing  more  than  “the  unseen  and  covered  place;”  and  i* 
properly  used,  both  ia  the  Old  *Dd  New  Testament,  to  render  the 
2 c.  2 
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HELL  Hebrew  word  in  the  one,  and  the  Greek  word  in  the  other,  which 
denote  the  invisible  mansion  of  disembodied  souls,  without  any  refer* 
ence  to  suffering*.  Hot  dry.  Sermon  20.  vot  ii. 

From  Anger,  trll  Revenge,  end  Discord  free 
He  [the  King  of  Righteouwie**]  M war’*  hellish  clangour  cease. 

Smurf.  Ode  to  Dr.  U fitter. 

Hell,  in  Composition . 

And  after  sewed  an  h*Ur-brethr,  a » hit  seined,  and  derkene***,  so 
that  die  moncfrtt  toke  holy  water,  and  drof  away  the  maucr  deud- 
ne*se.  A Gloucester,  p.  415,  note. 

And  so  taking  our  journey  directly  toward  the  north,  rne  thought 
that  wee  had  passed  through  one  of  A etl-gatei, 

Hakluyt,  /iyayn,  Jj-e  sol.  i.  Col.  102.  The  Tartars. 
Burchantu*  the  prouoste  of  Trycr*  in  Germany,  was  fMrryed  to  the 
pnnee  of  the  Kusaiaaes  siatcr,  by  dvspensacyon  of  pope  Hethounde, 
Hildebrande  1 shulde  »y,  anrw  after  prestes  marriages  were  fur- 
hyddeo.  Bale.  Apology,  fol.  125. 

With  that,  he  from  hi*  angry  bosome  drew 
A golden  banner,  in  whose  stately  lap 
His  laird’s  almighty  name  wide  open  flew, 

Of  hell-appalling  majesty  made  up. 

Heaumomt.  Psyche,  can.  2.  at.  122. 
Well  may's!  thou  come  from  that  infernal  seat. 

Thou  all  live  world  with  hett-blaeh  deep*  dost  611. 

P.  H etcher.  The  Purple  Island,  can.  8. 
Or  like  the  hell-ha rm  Hydra,  whirls  they  fame 
That  great  Alridcs  whvlome  overthrew. 

Spenser.  Pa  eric  (fueene,  book  si.  can.  12. 
Retire,  or  taste  thy  Colly,  and  learn  by  proof, 

Hell-horn,  not  to  contend  with  Spirits  of  heai'n. 

Milton.  Paradise  Last,  book  ii.  L 687- 
Hart  cannot  thinke,  what  outrage,  and  what  crye*. 

With  foule  enfouldred  amoake  and  flashing  fere, 

The  hell-bred  least  threw  forth  vnto  the  akyes, 

That  ail  was  couered  with  darkneue  dire. 

Spentcr.  Faerie  (jurme,  book  i.  can.  1 1. 
For  a chorine  of  powrefiill  trouble, 

Like  a hslbbroth,  boyle  and  bubble. 

Shahspearr.  Macbeth,  fol.  143. 

The  whoreson  old  hell-cat  would  have  given  me  the  brain  of  a cal 
once  in  my  handkerchief. 

Middle  tom.  The  I Pitch,  act.  ii.  sc.  2. 
’Tis  strange  ! 3.  And  sauort  of  the  diuell.  strongly ! 

I ha’  the  sulphur*  uf  hett-cvale  i'  my  nose. 

Hen  J onion . The  lb  tell  is  am  Arse,  act  v.  sec.  7, 
And  rcckV«l  thou  thyself  with  Spirits  of  beav'n, 

He U- doom'd,  and  breath's!  defiance  here  and  scorn 
Where  1 reign  king,  and  to  enrage  thee  more, 

Thy  king  and  lord  ? 

Milton.  Paradise  Last,  took  ii.  1. 097. 

- — ■■. — ■ Here  perhaps 

Some  advantageous  act  may  be  achiev’d 
By  sudden  onset,  either  with  hell- fire 
To  waste  hU  whole  Creation,  or  po«sex* 

All  as  our  own,  and  drive  as  w«  were  driven 

The  punic -habitants.  id.  lb.  I.  36-1. 

' ■—  ■ '»  ■ And  bow  great  deeds 

Had  been  achiev'd,  whereof  all  hell  bad  rung, 

Had  not  the  soakie  sorceress  that  sat 
Fast  hy  hell-gats,  and  kept  the  fatal  key, 

* Rti'n,  and  with  hideous  outcry  rustl'd  between. 

Id.  tb.  1.724. 

O Earth  gape  open  wide,  and  cate  him  quicke. 

As  thou  dost  swallow  vp  this  good  king's  hUiod, 

Which  his  hell-geuem'd  armo  hath  butchered. 

Shakspeare.  Ri-  hard  III.  fol.  175. 
Backe  do  I loase  »ie*e  treasons  to  thy  he*d. 

With  the  hell-hated  lye,  ore-whelmc  thy  hesrt. 

id.  Is—r,  M-  308. 

■ We  might  have  done  some  fine  thing 
To  have  made  thy  het-hasd  laugh. 

HeaumonJ  and  Fletcher.  The  l At  tie  Thief,  act  ii. 
But  Kpaminoisria*  would  in  no  wise  sufTcr  the  Thebans,  through  hi* 
means,  to  make  league  with  such  an  hrlhnund. 

Sir  Thomas  forth.  Plutarch , fol.  251.  Petopidas. 


- AH  my  pretty  ones  ? 

Did  you  say  all  ? Oh  heU-hite  ! ail  * 

Shahtpeare.  Macbeth,  ful.  147. 

■ In  which  regard, 

Though  I do  hale  him  as  I do  hrll-paiaes. 

Yet,  far  ncressilie  of  present  life, 

I must  show  out  a flag,  and  sigoe  of  loue. 

Id.  Othello,  (ol.3U 

There  are  many  among  us  that  live  according  to  that  hell-bred  pro- 
verb, that  plain  dealing  is  a jewel,  but  he  that  useth  it  shall  die  a 
beggar. 

Hates  Harks,  voL  iii.  cb.iiv.  p.  215.  On  the  Fear  of  Gad. 

A corroding  disease  it  {envy}  is ; an  het-hog  that  feeds  upon  Us 
own  marrow,  bones,  and  strong**;  parts. 

Bishop  Richardson,  On  the  Old  Testament,  p.  281. 

Eu.  By  cruel  charms,  dragg'd  from  mv  peaceful  bower. 

Fierce  Osmund  dos’d  me  in  the  bleeding  ba/k ; 

Aod  bade  me  stand  expos'd  to  the  bleak  winds, 

And  winter  storms,  and  heav'n'a  inclemency, 

Bound  to  the  fate  of  this  hell-haunted  grove. 

Dry  den.  King  Arthur,  act  it.  at.  1. 

Aktii.  Now  I perceive  a danger  worthy  me. 

Tis  Osmond's  work,  a band  of  krU-hit’d  slaves  : 
fie  nunc  the  hazard,  mine  shall  be  the  fame. 

Id.  lb.  act  iii. 

Knvy,  hypocrisy,  deceit. 

Fierce  party-rage,  and  warm  debate  ; 

And  all  the  hell-hounds  that  are  fues 
To  friendship  andtbe  world’s  repose. 

Svmervtlr.  Tb  Allan  Ramsay. 
Within  was  Discord  with  her  hell-barn  train 
Stirring  to  war  the  league,  and  hauty  Mayne, 

The  people,  and  (be church;  and  from  on  high. 

Call'd  out  u>  Spain,  rcbclbon'a  prompt  ally. 

Moyd.  The  Hennade,  book  i. 

O shall  I never  feel 

The  melting* of  thy  love? 

Am  1 such  hell-hardned  steel 
That  merry  cannot  move  ? 

Haiti.  Lyric  Poems,  book  L Confession  and  Pardon. 

"Hii*  woe  is.  that  the  offender*  shall  be  cast  into  hell-fire,  where 
their  worm  dtelh  not,  and  the  Are  is  not  quenched : and  it  ts  sub- 
joined three  limes,  in  the  same  awful!  word*,  to  so  many  instances  of 
supposed  criminal  indulgence, in  the  case  alleged. 

Hurd.  Sermon  ll.val.  vi.  p,  162. 

« Yes,  ye  faithless  crew, 

Hi*  Muse’s  vengeance  shall  your  crimes  pursue, 

Stretch  you  on  Satire's  rack,  and  bid  you  lie 
FU  garbage  for  the  htU-hound,  infamy. 

Mason.  An  Hemic  Pas/script  to  the  Public. 

HE'LLEBORE,^  Fr.  dlebore;  It . eUeboro ; Sp. 
Hf/lleborism.  ) el/fbora  ; Lat  hdUborut ; Gr. 
iWtfiopox,  tfapa  to  i\tiie  rip  (l a pa,  quod  nu  intcrimal  ; if 
taken,  Mnrtinius  adds,  in  too  lurg’u  a dose. 

Here  mercury,  her*  hellebore , 

Old  ulcer*  mundtfving, 

And  shepherd's- purse,  the  flux  most  sore 
That  help*  by  the  applying. 

Drayton.  The  Muses'  Elysium.  Xymphal  6. 

Who  hath  not  heard  of  Mdampus  (hat  famous  divinour  and  pro- 
phet ? he  it  was  of  w horn  one  of  the  FJlchores  tooke  the  name,  and 
was  called  Melampodion : and  yet  some  there  lie  who  attribute  the 
finding  of  that  bearbe  unto  a shepbeard  or  bcardman  of  tb»l  name,  who 
observing  well  that  hia  *hce  goat*  feeding  thrreapan,  fell  a scouring, 
gave  their  miike  uulo  the  daughters  of  K.  Pnetu*,  whereby  they  were 
cured  of  their  furious  mcUocbolir,  and  brought  againc  to  thgir  right 
wit*.  Holland.  PUme.  bonk  xxv.  ch.  v. 

In  »a»n  should  the  physician  attempt,  with 'all  bis  medicines  and 
heUAnrxtms,  the  cure  of  those  that  are  sick  with  love,  or  any  the  like 
passions.  Per  rand.  Love  Melancholy,  1640,  p.  169. 

The  root  of  white  hellebore  and  stavex-acre,  powdered  and  mixed 
with  meal,  is  a certain  poison  to  them. 

Pennant.  British  ’/oology.  Meadow  Mouse. 

HELLEBORINE,  in  Dittany,  a i^enus  of  the  class 
Gynatidria,  order  Diandria , naturul  order  Orckidem. 
Generic  character:  calyx  ringent,  five-lcuvcd,  the  two 
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HKLLK-  interior  leaves  narrow,  conniving ; lip  of  the  corolla 
BOR  INK.  concave . anthers  joined  to  the  elongated  style  : stigma 
HELM. 

- — v— , ' Three  species,  natives  of  the  South  of  Europe  and 
Barbary. 

HELLEBORUS,  in  Bo/any,  a genus  of  the  class 
Polyandria,  order  Potygynia,  natural  order  Ranuncu- 
lacem.  Generic  character:  calyx  none;  petals  five  or 
more;  nectary  tubular,  two-lipped;  capsule  erect, 
many-seeded. 

Ten  species,  natives  of  the  Northern  hemisphere. 

H.  hy  emails,  the  winter  Aconite,  whose  brilliant 
yellow  flowers  are  protruded  through  the  surface  of  the 
ground  in  gardens  as  soon  as  the  snow  has  melted,  is 
a native  of  Italy.  H.  r iridis,  and  foetid  us,  arc  natives 
of  England. 

HELLENIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Monan- 
dria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Scitamineec. 
Generic  character:  calyx  spathe  formed,  bell-shaped, 
two-cleft;  corolla,  border  double,  exterior  slightly 
three-deft ; nectary  two-leaved,  or  two-cleft;  capsule 
three-celled,  coriaceous,  inflated. 

Four  species,  natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  China. 
Willdenow. 

HE'LLENIZE, 

mZIZh.  . GniX^t-^tofoMowor 

He'llevist.  >m>.taee  Ihe  0r"ks ; 10  “*  ,h* 

HellesiWal,  Greek 

Hellenistic  ally.  J 

uitji  Pharorinu*,  KXlntjv,  ‘Eu«ui«i  i,  *a,  r*  'F.X- 

Xnt£>  to  hrilemxe  i«  lo  jpeak  Greek,  and  to  bave  skill  in  tba 
Greek  Learning. 

Hammond.  Annotation  on  Acit,  ch.  vi.  v.  |. 

So  great  m injury  they  then  hold  it  to  be  depriv’d  of  Hellenic  learn- 
log  ; and  (bought  it  a persecution  mure  undermining,  and  secretly 
decaying  the  church,  than  the  upon  cruelty  of  Deciui  or  Dioclesian. 

Miitvit.  Areopagitica. 

There  Jew*  understood  Greek,  and  used  the  Greek  Bible,  and  there- 
fore are  called  HeUtttitlt. 

Hammond.  Annotation  on  Actt,  ch.  vi.  v.  ]. 

Into  the  importance  of  (be  hellemtUcoJ  dialect  be  had  made  the 
exacted  search.  FBI.  Life  of  Hammond. 

It  may  boar  the  same  signification  heMemtlieal/y  in  this  place. 

Gregory.  A Wee  ow  Scripture,  p.  60. 

Nlrgtl  is  full  of  the  Greek  form*  of  speech,  which  the  critieks  call 
heUmimu,  as  Horaco  in  his  Odes  abounds  with  thorn  much  more 
than  Virgil.  Spectator , No.  285. 

HKLLUO,  in  Zoology,  u genus  of  Carnivorous, 
Prntamerous,  Coleopterous  insects,  belonging  to  the 
family  Carahidtr , established  by  Professor  Bonelli, 
allied  to  Anthia. 

Generic  character.  Middle  lobe  of  the  chin  one- 
toothed; tongue  slightly  produced  beyond  the  origin 
of  the  labial  palpi,  nearly  square,  round  at  the  ends  ; 
elytra  transversely  truncated ; outer  palpi  ending  by 
a large  obconic  joint. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  H.  cotiaius,  of  Bonelli, 
the  Anthia  Irtmcata  of  Latreille.  It  is  found  in  New 
Holland.  The  GaUrita  hirta  of  Fabricius,  also,  ap- 
pears to  be  a species  of  tills  genus. 

HELM,  t?.  1 A.  S.  helm}  D.  and  Ger. 

Helm,  n.  helm ; Sw.  hiadm  ; Fr.  heaumc  ; 

Hi'lmiT,  lit.  eimo,  elmetto  ; Sp.  yelmo , 

Hk'lmetted,  Calmele;  Low  Lat.  hetmw.  It 

Hf.'lmettiers,  is  probable  enough  (says  Skin- 

He'lmet-oilaced.  j ner)  that  helm  descends  from 
heUan,  to  cover ; thot  which  ewereth  or  protecteth,  k. 
the  head. 


To  helm,  to  put  on,  to  wear  or  use,  to  provide  with 
a helm , or  helmet ; covering  or  protection.  ' 

He  amot  hym  vpoa  hj*  helm,  £at  h*  fcl  doun  to  hy*  fet. 

R.  Clouretter,  p.  437. 

But  we  that  ben  of  the  dai  hen  aobre,  clothid  in  the  haburioo  of 
feitli  and  of  c barite,  aad  io  the  he/me  of  hope  of  heelthe. 

tshetif.  1 Thestal  ch.  v. 

But  let  v*  which  are  of  the  day,  be  sober,  armed  with  the  Iren 
plate  of  fayth  and  loue,  and  with  hope  of  sahiacio  as  an  helmet. 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 

He  throwelh  on  his  A e/m  of  huge  weight 
And  girt  him  with  bis  swerd,  and  in  his  hood 
His  mighty  speare,  as  he  »u  wont  to  feighL 

Chaucer.  The  Complaint  of  Man  and  Fermi,  Col.  325. 

And  she  that  helmed  was  in  starke  stoure*, 

And  wso  by  force  touaes  strung  and  toure*, 

Shal  on  hire  bed  now  were  a (viii-cmhe?) 

Id.  The  Monhet  Tale,  ».  14376. 

They  came  logyder  u streyght  as  they  could  drab*,  and  strike 
eche  other  in  the  sygbt  of  the  helmet,  in  such  wvw  y’  bolhe  were 
mhe/med;  they  px-ued  forth  their  course  frlke  and  trely  j anonr, 
they  were  agayne  helmed,  and  ronne  togyder,  and  stroke  echo  other 
on  their  sbelde*,  and  brake  echc  their  speares  withuute  any  other 
damage. 

Lord  Bernert.  Frmuart.  Crontjcle,  vol.  ii.  ch.  lfiH 
And  over  this,  there  hangs  much  emnies  hamris  fiat  on  height. 

And  spoylea,  and  capline  chares,  and  halberd  axes,  huge  of  weight, 

And  helmet  creates,  and  brasen  boltyng  barres  of  conquer’d  lownes. 
With  speatos,  and  battrid  sbeelds,  & topps  of  ships,  and  garland 
crownes.  Phaer.  Virgil.  .Eneidoi,  hook  vii. 

—————  They  astoniaht  ail  resistance  lost, 

All  courage ; down  their  idle  weapons  drop’d ; 

O’ re  shields  and  helmet,  and  helmed  heads  he  rode 
Of  Thrones  and  mighty  Seraphim  prostrate. 

Milton.  Pam  due  lent,  book  vL  I.  840. 

They  hew’d  their  helmet,  and  plates  asunder  brake, 

As  they  had  poLsharrs  bene. 

Spenter,  Faerie  Queette,  book  vi.  coo.  I. 
Upon  his  head  he  wore  an  hehnrt  light. 

Made  of  a dead  nan’s  skull,  that  seem'd  a ghastly  sight. 

Id.  Ib.  book  ii.  can.  1 1. 

This.  Oh  no  knees,  none  widow; 

Unto  the  hehneted  Bellona  use  them 
And  pray  for  me  your  souldier. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  act  i. 

Item,  he  ordeioed  that  the  bdmettiert  or  morioneni  should  stand 
upon  tbeir  feet,  having  their  shields  upright  before  them. 

Holland.  Inrim,  Jot.  1191. 

The  hetmt-qracl  Hector  answer'd  him  : Renowned  Telamon, 

Prince  of  the  souldiers came  from  Greece;  assay  not  me  like  one. 

Yong  and  immirtiall,  with  great  words,  as  to  anAmaron  dsrne. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  »ii.  fol.  190. 

Thus  having  spoke,  ih*  iluslrious  chief  of  Troy 
Stretch'd  his  fond  arms  to  clasp  the  lovely  boy, 

The  babe  clung  crying  to  bis  nurse's  breast, 

Scar’d  at  tbe  dazzling  helm  and  nodding  crest. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  ii. 

What  late  thou  eaw’rt  whenTurnus  took  the  field, 

His  prancing  courses  he/m  and  golden  shield  ; 

That  courser,  shield  aud  helm  of  skill  divine, 

Exempt  from  lot,  brave  Nisus,  shall  be  thine. 

Pill.  Vurgil.  i£netd,  book  il. 

■ ' He  [tbe  clown]  is  as  smart  above 

As  meal  and  larded  locks  can  make  him  ; wears 
Hi*  hat  or  hit  plum'd  helmet  with  a grace : 

And,  his  ihree  yean  of  heraship  expired. 

Return*  indignant  to  the  slighted  plough.  e 

Cow  per.  The  Tath,  book  iv. 

TTie  Helmets  of  the  Greeks  were,  probably,  for  the* 
most  part,  little  more  than  variously  shaped  skull-cups ; 
though  the  more  distinguished  warriors,  ns  is  plain  from 
Homer's  epithets,  adorned  them  with  horse-hair  crests, 
nodding  most  portentously  from  their  summits.  The 
crest  is  stated  by  Herodotus  (i,  171.)  and  Strabo  (xiv.) 
to  have  been  first  introduced  by  the  Canons ; and  hence, 
nays  Plutarch,  (inArtax.)  the  Persians  call  the  Cnrians 
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LilCT.  Cocks.  <I'nXov  is  often  distinguished  from  Xftpo*,  the 
first  1 icing  the  cone  which  was  part  of  the  substance  of 
the  Helmet,  the  second  the  plume  attache!  to  it.  hut 
they  are  scarcely  less  often  used  synonymously.  These 
crests  frequently,  among  the  Chieftains,  had  more  than 
one  plume;  we  read  of  an  afttfutynKov,  a rpvfaiktia,  and 
even  of  a rerpaifM\o\  ; nay.  Pyrrhus,  besides  a towering 
crest,  Imre  Goats*  horns  as  an  augmentation.  (Plul.  in 
rtf.)  Suidas.  from  some  such  custom,  informs  us  that 
Kt'fMi*  w abused  synonymously  with  Tj^axm.  The  common 
soldiers  had  cither  smaller  crests,  or  none  at  all,  and 
sometimes  the  leaders  adopted  a similar  mode  of  arm- 
ing ; the  Helmet  thus  ri0a\o«  re  cat  was  called 

*ot mrnf,  (//.  K.  258.)  and  such  a one  was  worn  hy  Dio- 
mede in  his  night  expedition  with  Ulysses.  The  principal 
animals  which  supplied  their  skins,  mentioned  by  Homer, 
are  the  Bull,  the  Fox,  the  Lion,  the  Goat,  the  Weasel, 
and  most  commonly  the  Dog,  the  Water  Dog  according 
to  Kustuthius.  The  hair  was  left  shaggy  upon  them, 
and  in  the  case  of  Ulysses,  though  a Dog  furnished  the 
leather,  the  tusks  of  a white-toothed  Boar  thickly  studded 
it  without.  (Id.  K.  261.)  A thong  (exe,’,)  fastened 
the  Helmet  to  the  neck,  and  the  Hap,  which  projected 
over  the  brow,  was  named  * ft7aov , (u  pent-house.)  The 
Boeotian*  were  held  to  manufacture  the  best  Helmets, 
(Pollux,  i.  20.)  the  Laccdamioniuns  lo  have  discovered 
their  use;  (Plin.  vii.  56.)  but  this  most  probably  should 
lie  understood  only  of  the  peculiar  Helmpts  (whatever 
the)  might  be)  which  were  worn  by  that  people.  Mont- 
fauc'ou  admits  that  he  never  saw  an  ancient  Helmet 
with  a vizor,  yet  he  inclines  lo  an  opinion  that  some 
such  contrivance  was  used ; and  Arnininnus  Marcel* 
liuus,  while  describing  u charge  of  Persian  cavalry,  at 
Maranga,  during  Julian’s  retreat,  uses  words  which  can 
scarcely  be  interpreted  unless  as  meaning  vizored  Hel- 
mets. All  the  troops  he  says  were  clad  in  complete 
scale  armour,  fiutnarwnttrujue  rultuum  simulacra  ita 
capilibus  dtlii’rtiter  apla,  uf.  imbractealia  corporibua  *oli- 
dta,  ibi  tuntum  incidentia  Ma  possinl  htenre,  qua  per 
carernas  nnnutaa,  rt  orbibut  octilorttm  ojfi ru*  pan  lit* 
vitihtr,  vcl  per  svprcmitates  narium  angusti  apiritua 
emittuntur . (xxv.  1.)  Wagner,  in  his  note  on  this 
passage,  plainly  understands  it  as  we  do,— humanortim 
vttlluum  simulacra,  la  nee  frrrne.  In  two  Grecian 
Helmets,  (one  of  which  was  found  on  the  field  of  Cnnnie 
in  1752,  and  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  some 
Greek  in  the  Carthaginiun  army.)  preserved  in  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  collection  in  the  Urilidi  Museum, 
and  engraved  by  Grose.  (Mil.  Ant . vol.  ii.  p.  I,)  the 
nose  is  protected  by  a bar,  (nla,)  and  the  cheeks  are 
completely  covered  by  burnt  ftt. 

Among  the  Kontuiis,  ItidonudviH  14.)  distinguishes 
between  Cassia,  the  metallic  Helmet,  and  (ialea,  the 
leathern  ; and  the  words  are  manifestly  used  with  some 
such  difference  by  Tacitus,  (Germ.  6.)  Silius  ltalicus 
has  naturalized  Cudo  *rom  the  Greek.  Brass,  as  in 
Greece,  was  the  metal  first  used  in  Rome,  aud  such 
is  mentioned  by  Livy  and  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus, 
in  the  Cenaun  of  Servius  Tullius.  Camillu*,  however, 
employed  iron  against  the  Gauls.  (PluL  in  vit.)  The 
Crests  are  vividly  described  by  Polybius  : (vi.  21.)  they 
were  crowned  with  three  black  or  purple  (^ooiook) 
plumes,  towering  to  the  height  of  a cubit,  raising  the 
stature  to  double  its  natural  dimension,  and  striking 
terror  into  the  enemy.  The  Crests  of  the  Centurions, 
as  a mark  of  distinction,  were  plated  with  silver,  (ar- 
genUtli,)  and  oblique,  if  such  be  the  meaning  of  Iran j- 


rnrai  in  the  passage  in  Vegetal*  lo  which  we  ore  in-  HELMET, 
debted  for  this  information,  (ii.  16.)  In  most  other  ^ 

points  the  Grecian  habits  were  adopted  and  imitated. 

The  Chapter  in  Lipsius  de  Mi/itid  Romatia,  (iii.  5.) 
which  treats  of  Roman  Helmets,  contains  almost  every 
thing  which  can  be  collected  on  the  subject,  and  has 
accordingly  been  largely  used  by  most  luter  writers  on 
Classical  Antiquity,  and  generally  without  acknowledg- 
ment. The  figures  which  be  gives  from  ancient  sculpture, 
aud  which  have  been  iraiisferrcd  to  the  pages  of  Arch- 
bishop Potter,  may  be  found  far  better  engraved  in  the 
Latin  translation  of  the  Traci  by  du  Choul,  De  Castra - 
met.  et  Disc.  Mil.  Rum.  p.  79.  The  Hid  volume  of  the 
Comte  de  Caylus’s  Rented  ifAntiq.,  illustrates,  by  re- 
ferences to  works  of  Art,  many  of  the  particulars  which 
we  have  above  mentioned  from  ancient  writers. 

The  different  kinds  of  Helmets  in  more  modern  use 
are  not  very  accurately  separated  from  each  other,  but 
Grose  (ut  suprt),  ii.  241.)  has  given  the  following 
varieties.  I.  The  Chajyclle  de  frr,  (sometimes  called 
Amid.)  mentioned  in  the  Statute  of  Winchester,  13 
Edward  I.  6.  (otherwise  known  as  the  Assize  of  Arms,) 
and  frequently  occurring  in  Froissart,  was  a light  Hcl- 
met  without  vizor  or  gorget.  It  was  worn  chiefly  by 
the  light  horse  and  footmen,  and  occasionally  by 
Knights  while  not  actually  engaged  in  combat.  The 
conical  and  cylindrical  headpieces  on  ancient  seals  may 
be  referred  to  this  species.  2.  The  llourguinote,  or 
Ihirgond,  succeeded  the  first  iron  hat,  but  we  gain  little 
information  respecting  it,  by  the  sentence  which  Grose 
has  translated  from  Faiichct,  (De  fordonnance.  annet  el 
inti  rumen*  de*p/rls  lea  Francois  v sc  rn  leurs  gurrres,  ii. 

42.)  “ When  Helmets  belter  represented  the  human 

head  they  were  culled  Bourguinotes,  possibly  from  being 
invented  by  the  Burgundians.”  The  same  writer  says, 
that  the  Italians  named  Burgonets,  Armets,  Saiades,  or 
Crlates.  3.  The  Racinet,  a light  Helmet,  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  a basin  ; generally,  but  not  always, 
without  a vizor,  worn  by  Knights  like  the  Chapelte  de 
frr , wheu  in  half  armour,  and  during  the  reigns  of 
Edward  II.  and  III.  and  Richard  II.  by  most  of  the 
English  infantry.  4.  The  Salade,  Said,  or  CclaU,  is 
defined  by  Pere  Daniel  (Hist.  Mil.  Fran.)  to  be  a light 
casque,  without  crest,  with  or  without  a vizor.  Sallets 
for  Archers  on  horseback.  Sullets  with  grates,  old  S&llcts 
with  vizards.  Sahttes  and  skulls,  Salotts  with  vysars 
and  bevers,  and  Salets  with  bevera,  are  mentioned  in  a 
MS.  inventory,  referred  to  by  Grose,  of  Royal  stores  in 
the  different  arsenals  1 Edward  VI.  5.  The  Skull,  a 
headpiece  without  vizor  or  bever.  6.  The  Hujlcen, 
seems  to  be  a light  headpiece  worn  by  Archers.  7.  The 
Castle,  perhajM  u figurative  nuinc  of  a close  headpiece, 
or  a corruption  (much  more  probably)  of  casquetel , a 
small,  light  Helmet.  6.  The  Morion,  an  open  Hel* 
met,  without  vizor  or  liever,  somewhat  resembling  a 
hat,  worn  by  hnrqiiebu*Hicn»  and  musquctcers.  9. 

Tile  Pol,  an  iron  hat  with  broad  brims. 

This  account,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  very  far  from 
being  satisfactory,  but  the  Plates  annexed  to  it  in  Grose’s 
Work  may  be  consulted  with  lietlcr  result  for  vurioua 
specimens  of  different  kinds  of  Helmets.  Mey  rick,  in  the 
Glossary  appended  to  his  Critical  Account  of  Ancient 
Armour,  (ad  v.)  has  added  a few  particulars.  The  joust- 
ing Helmet,  heaume  <t  braces,  sometimes  consisted  only 
of  leather,  stuffed  inside,  and  was  made  to  fasten  on 
to  the  body  armour.  The  original  Helmet  he  believes 
to  have  been  no  more  titan  a skull-cap ; it  next  assumed 
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HELMUT,  the  natal , and  afterwards  the  xrntailc,  ( aventai! , a 
HKLOPS.  mova^e  fr°nl*  9wd  vcntus  hauritur.)  A skull-cap 
was  worn  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  in  battle  a Helmet 
' over  it.  Movable  vizors,  crests,  mantling*.  and  coin- 
tenses,  were  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.; 
feathers  in  that  of  Henry  V. ; scrolls  in  that  of  Henry  VI I. 
Kings'  Helmets  were  often  distinguished  by  a gulden 
crown,  those  of  Noblemen  by  the  coronet  of  their 
degree. 

The  vizor  {riser,  to  take  aim)  lifted  up  by  pivots  over 
each  ear.  The  bever  (fever,  to  drink)  lifted  up  in  like 
inunner,  or  (which  was  less  common)  consisted  of 
several  plates  one  shifting  over  the  other,  and  let  down 
when  the  wearer  wished  to  eat  or  drink.  Mr.  Douce 
( lllutl . of  Shahpeart , i.  442.)  does  not  admit  that  the 
bever  ever  lei  down. 

Helm,  r.  1 As  helm,  or  helmet , is  the  highest 

Helm,  n.  >part  of  the  whole  armour,  so  the  helm 

Hei.ms-man.J  of  a ship  is  the  highest  port  of  the 
rudder.  Skinner.  To  helm,  consequentially  and  met. 

To  steer,  to  guide,  to  direct,  to  manage. 

The  William  had  her  steroe  post  broken,  that  the  rudder  did  hang 
clean*  lies  ides  the  steme,  so  that  she  could  in  no  wise  port  her  helm . 

Hakluyt.  loyagei,  &(*.  vol.  i.  fol.  448.  Pet  and  Jackman. 

The  very  strvunc  of  his  life,  and  the  business*  he  hath  heimc*t,  must 
vppon  a warranted  neede,  giue  him  a better  proclamation. 

Shakspeare.  .Vrawrr  for  Measure,  fol.  73. 


Tlte  type  of  the  genus  is  //,  (am pcs  of  Fabricius,  HRLOPS. 
figured  by  Olivier,  iii.  pL  i.  fig.  1 — 6. 

JIBLORUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  boring  Hyme-  HKI.I’. 
noptertm*  insects,  belonging  t<j  the  family  Ichnrumo- 
ruder,  established  by  Lamarck. 

Generic  character . Lower  lip  spread  out,  rounded, 
the  tipper  edge  entire ; the  maxillary  palpi  filiform,  long, 
of  five  joints,  the  labial  ptt/pi  of  three  joints,  the  luat 
one  largest,  oval;  antenna-  filiform,  straight,  of  fifteen 
joints,  the  third  nearly  conical,  the  others  cylindrical ; 
jaws  long  ami  pointed. 

This  genus  is  nearly  allied  to  Proctotrupe *. 

The  genus  contains  only  one  species,  //.  ater , 

Latreille,  figured  by  J urine,’  Hymen,  pi.  xiv.  and  by 
Panzer  in  his  Faun  Germ.  411.  pi.  xxiii.  fig.  IS.  under 
the  name  of  Sphex  anomalies. 


HELP,  v. 
Help,  n. 
He'lpful, 

Hf/lP  FULNESS, 

Hr'lpless, 

He'lplessly, 

Helplessness, 

Help-ale, 

Helf-flllow, 

Help-ciiver, 

Help-mate. 


" 

Goth,  hilp-an  ; A.  S.  hylp-an, 
help-an  ; f).  help-cn  ; Ger.  heljf- 
m ; 8w.  hid  pa,  adjuvarc,  auxi- 
liari.  Hie  old  pret.  and  past 
)*  participle  is  holpc,  holpen , 

To  aid,  to  assist,  to  relieve,  to 
succour -to  serve,  to  give,  fur- 
nish or  supply  with,  aid.  assist- 
ance, or  relief. 


Bui  be  that  in  of  Reaaon'<i  skill  bereft, 

And  want*  the  staff*  of  wisedome  him  to  stay, 

It  like  a ship  in  mid*  of  tempest  left 
Witbouten  kehne  or  pilot  her  to  sway. 

Spenser,  The  Team  of  Ike  Mum  re. 

For  in  a great  tea,  which  we  often  meet  with,  the  compact  will 
traverse  with  the  motion  of  the  ship  ; besides  the  nhtp  mav  and  will 
deviate  aomewhat  in  steering,  even  by  the  best  helmsman. 

Dumpier.  Voyage  round  ike  World,  Anno  1699. 

I was,  at  that  period,  far  fmm  being  inclined  to  absent  myself  fiom 
the  care  of  the  republic;  as  I then  sat  at  the  helm  of  the  common, 
wealth,  and  shared  in  tho  direction  of  its  mofl  important  millions. 

Mrlmath.  Cicero  to  I’aptrius  Peetm , let.  1 1 . 

HELMINTHIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  t 
Syngenma,  order  JFyua/is.  Generic  character;  re- 
ceptacle naked;  calyx  double,  interior  eight-leaved, 
exterior  three-leaved,  both  of  the  same  length ; seeds 
transversely  striated  ; down  stipilate,  feathery. 

Three  species,  natives  of  Europe.  //.  echiouUt,  a 
native  of  England,  is  the  Picrit  echioidet  of  English 
Botany. 

HELONIAS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Ilex- 
andria , order  Trigynta,  natural  order  I unci.  Generic 
character : corolla  six-parted,  spreading,  segments  ses- 
sile ; capsule  three-celled,  three-homed,  seeds  one  or 
two  in  each  cell. 

A North  American  genus,  allied  to  V'eralrum,  con- 
taining five  species;  they  are  hardy  plants,  with  elegaut 
spikes  of  flowers. 

HELOPS,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Heteromcrout, 
Coleopterous  insects  established  by  Fabricius. 

Generic  character.  Jawsending  iu  two  teeth;  last 
joint  of  the  maxillary  palpi  large,  triangular ; body 
thick,  convex,  arched,  and  oblong. 

The  Helopet  live  under  bark  of  dead  trees  and  in  the 
cracks  of  living  ones.  The  larvm  live  in  the  soft  mould 
and  rotten  wood  found  ut  the  roots  of  old  trees,  and 
are  much  sought  after  by  the  Warblers  and  other  insect- 
eating  birds. 


a fru  to  lns*e  Brutayue  ^e  kyng  sorw  semle 
« llowwrl,  kyng  of  yp  loud,  ji»l  he  to  hyw  weode 
To  Kelpe  hym  in  voch  nede. 

It.  Gloucester,  p.  169 

Ac  ich  «*nde  to  Rome,  to  alib*  help  of  the. 

Id.  p.  503. 

Y*  Rrutor.es,  >»t  were  Kelpies,  come  abou'c  hem  fn*tc. 

A i.  p m. 

Si  jvti  he  went  about*,  kirkes  vp  to  rai*e 
Abbjye*  for  to  ke/pr,  w ere  fallen  in  miac^M. 

R.  Brunei',  p. 

Richard  bade.  “ hale  vp  hie  jour  -ail**,  Jier  Coil  vs  lede, 

Our  men  at  Acres  lie,  of  help  baf  grete  nede." 

M.  p.  J7I. 

- — Try  we  charite 

That  must  Kef/ men  to  hrvrne. 

Piers  PlauAtmm.  lisron,  p.  27. 

And  anoon  the  fatlir  of  the  child  cryed  with  teens  &;  seyd  lord  v 
befoeve  lord  kelpe  thou  myn  uobtlecve. 

B'u'hf.  Luke,  ch.  ia, 

The  kml  .»  an  helper  to  me,  I scbal  nnl  died*  what  a man  wrhaldo 
lo  ,ne-  Id.  Khretets,  ch.  aiii. 

The  Lord  k my  helper,  and  I will  not  feare  what  man  doth  vnlo  me. 

BMe,  Amtu  1551. 

Aflirward  vertues,  aftirwani  grat  is  of  lieelvn^u.  kelpynyis. 

Wvdxf.  1 Corynt/uan*.  ch.  xii. 
And  wel  I wot,  wiihouten  hrtpe  or  grace 
Of  thee,  ne  may  my  strength*  not  avail l« : 

Than  kelpe  me,  loid,  to-morwc  m my  Imtaille. 

Chaucer.  The  k'miy  'ktes  Tate,  v.  2402. 

Son*  after  the  midnight,  Palamon, 

Bv  ketpinp  of  a freed  brake  his  pruon. 

And  flecth  the  cite  fast*  as  be  may  go. 

Id.  /6.  v 1470. 

He  which  that  hath  no  w if  I hold  him  slienl ; 
lie  Hvefh  kelpies,  and  al  deiolat 

U.  The  Xarchamtes  Tale,  v-  9194. 

To  rurry  craft*  of  man’s  kelpe 
He  had  a redv  wilt*  to  hr/ pc 
Through  natural!  experience. 

Gower.  Cam/,  Am,  book  v.  W.  89. 
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There  paucth  do  moment  of  tyme,  to  which*  we  haue  not  great 
ucdt  of  the  helps  fk  assistauiKc  of  almighli*  God. 

Fisher.  On  Prayer,  »ig.  B 2. 

Wberfore  the  kvnge  i*yii  after  in  game,  that  **ynt  Marly*  «as  a 
goo<i  helper  at  ue<ie.  Fab  yurt.  Wi.rti,  voL  L eh.  xcix. 

Therfore  we  taried  still  aloD*  at  Athene*,  and  from  tlwnee  wnta 
Tytaotbe  our  brother,  a tryed  miniver  of  G«td,  and  an  kelpefeUoaf  of 
oor  office.  fi tut/.  I Tteuakiuun*,  «h.  iii. 

Who  travailes  by  the  wcarie  wandring  way, 

To  come  Mtu  his  wr»bc<l  home  in  hast*, 

And  mcetes  a flood,  that  doth  hi*  |MHig«  *tay  ; 
la  not  great  grace  to  he/pe  him  oicr  past, 

Or  free  his  feet  that  iu  the  loyr*  ttirke  fa«t  ? 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  9. 

- — — On  their  head* 

Main  promontories  Aung,  which  in  the  air 
Came  shadowing.  and  «'f>;ire*t  whole  legion*  arm'd, 

Their  armor  help'd  their  harm,  cruaht  m aod  bruis’d 
Into  their  substance  pent. 

Milton.  Para/Use  Lent,  book  vi,  l.  656. 

Lie.  Indeed  you  have  cause  to  lore  those  wanton  motion*, 

They  baring  holpe  you  to  an  eacHlent  whipping 

Beaumont  and  FlrUhrr.  I rove’s  Care,  tel  i. 

The  corn  on  people  much  lamented,  y*  wart*  vhould  arise  helwene 
the  king  it  the  emperor,  and  evpeeiall  they?  consideration  was, because 
the  emperor’*  dominion*  had  hoi pm  them  w ith  coroe,  A relieued  them 
with  grayne,  when  they  could  haue  no  corn*,  ur  little  out  of  FrtUttC*. 

(iraflon,  Henry  VIII.  The  nineteenth  left. 

Era.  Aar.  A nun  i«  well  hotpt  ip  that  trust*  to  you. 

Shuktptarr.  Comedy  of  Errors,  fol.  93. 

And  firM,  for  you  my  lord,  in  fiicf  we  m* 

The  miserable  ca*e  wherein  you  stand; 

Void  her*  of  succour,  help , or  majesty, 

On  Ihtw  poor  promontory  of  your  land. 

Daniel.  History  of  the  Cstnl  Hart,  book  li. 

Look  on  this  son,  O Jupiter,  our  helper, 

And  Romulus,  thou  father  of  our  honour. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  ValenUman,  act  v. 


Ah  I too  forgetful  of  thy  wife  and  aon, 

Too  daring  prince!  Ah  whither  dust  thou  run  ? 

And  thick's!  thou  twit  bow  wieleheil  we  shall  be, 

A widow  I,  to  WWw  orphan  he.  ... 

Pape.  Homer.  Btad,  hook  vu 

You  see  plainly  here  becaus*  God  made  man  first,  and  out  of  him 
created  woman ; and  declared  withal,  that  be  therefore  created  h«r 
that  she  might  i«e  a hr/p-male  fur  the  man  ; St.  Paul  doth  from  hcnc* 
conclude  the  perpetual  obligation  of  women  to  be  subject  to  the  nun. 

Sharp.  Works,  vol.  »v.  Sermon  12. 

In  reality,  a great  clearness  helps  but  little  towards  affecting  the 
passions,  a*  it  is  ill  mme  sort  an  enemy  to  all  enthusiasms  whatsoever. 

Burke.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  sec . 3. 


HELP 

HF.LTER 

SKELTER 


To  speak  it  fa  foreign  language]  resdily,  and  pronounce  it  rigtolv, 
is  »tiil  more  difficult:  it  is  what  many  persons  can  never  accomplish, 
though  they  has®  all  the  proper  helps,  a*  wa  may  w«  «>erv  day,  nor 
can  any  study  and  amltralKM  acquire  this  habit,  unless  there  bt  an 
opportunity  of  conversing  frequently  with  thrm  whose  tongue  it  is. 

Jorlin  Remarks  ow  EcctenasUcal  History , sol.  I.  p.201. 


I*t  u*  gisc  a faithful  pledge  to  the  people,  that  w«  honour,  indeed, 
the  crown,  but  that  we  belong  to  them  j that  we  arc  the.r  auxilia'ie-. 
and  not  their  luk-tnaslere  ; Hie  fdSuw-labourers  id  the  tame  siacyard. 
rot  lording  oyer  their  rights,  but  helpers  of  their  joy. 

Burke.  On  the  Economical  Reform. 


An  endeavour  to  preserve  its  helm:,  make*  part  of  the  rssential 
constitution  of  every  create!  tiling.  Ileoce,  in  the  inanimate,  a re- 
sistance to  outward  force  : in  the  animate,  a pursuit  or  an  abhorrence 
of  what  It  helpful  or  hurtful ; and,  in  man,  that  firM  and  strongest 
pa  won  of  nature,  self-lore. 

Warbnrtan.  Harks,  sol.  it.  p.  57.  Sermon  3. 
While  Cook  is  lov’d  foe  savage  lives  he  sav’d 
Re«  Cortez  odious  for  a worW  enslav’d! 

Where  wavl  thou  then,  sweet  Charity?  where  Ul*n, 

Thou  tutelary  friend  of  helpless  nun. 

CurjNT.  Charity. 

So  one  ean  be  barbarous  enough  to  desire  the  continuance  of  poor 
wretches  in  error  and  kt/plessuets,  that  he  may  tyrannize  over  them 
with  impunity.  Seeker.  Works,  vol.  v.  Sermon  12. 

In  Minorca  the  M*  and  the  hog  are  common  help-mates,  and  are 
yoked  together  in  order  to  turn  up  the  land. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology,  The  Hoy. 


But  Aiav  Telamnnius,  had  many  helpfttll  men 

That  when  sweat  ran  about  his  hue**,  and  labour  flow'd,  would  then 

Helps  beare  hi*  mighty  seven-fold  shield. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  hook  «iii.  fol,  182. 

ilod  ordain'd  it  in  love  and  helpfsslness  to  be  indissoluble,  and  wc 
in  outward  act  and  formality  to  be  a forc'd  bondage. 

Mtltcm  Tetraehordon . 

Loa,  B-Jt  if  be  be  thu»  helplessly  distract, 

Tia  requisite  hi*  office  be  resign'd. 

And  given  to  one  of  more  discretion, 

,4  many  mo  us.  Spanish  Tragedy,  *et  iv, 

W'hti  ttiem  the  superfluous  nurolwr  «if  idle  waks,  guilds,  friterniiies, 
church-ales.  helpe-aJet,  and  soule  ales,  also  called  dirge-ale*,  with  the 
hcalbniah  noting  at  bride-ale*,  are  well  dimini-hed  aod  laid  a*id*. 

Hotmshed.  Description  of  England,  th.  i, 

0 my  God,  my  sole  hetp*gieer. 

From  the  wicked  me  delyver, 

Front  this  wrongful!  spigbtfall  man. 

Sidney.  Psalm  71. 

1 might  hare  made  von  such  a fellow 
As  slieuld  have  carried  my  umbrella. 

Or  lay  the  cloth,  or  wail  at  table, 

Nay,  been  a helper  in  the  alible. 

King.  The  Art  of  Lore,  part  iii. 

Even  the  mi**t  wild,  most  fierce,  most  ravenous,  moil  venomous 
creatures  shall,  if  there  be  need,  prove  friendly  and  helpful/,  nr  at  lea-t 
barmles,  to  u- : as  the  raven*  to  Elias  the  lions  to  Daniel,  th*  viper 
to  Saint  Paul,  the  fire  to  th*  three  children. 

Barrase.  Sermon  2.  vol-  i. 

Wc  are  ail  of  us  desirous  that  others  «hoj)d  be  just  to  us,  ready  to 
help  us,  and  do  good  to  us,  and  because  Mis  a principle  of  the  highest 
equity  ami  reason,  that  we  should  be  willing  to  do  to  others,  a<  »e 
desire  and  think  them  obliged  to  deal  with  us.tbis  muM  therefore  oblige 
u*  to  the  same  acts  of.-harity  and  helpfulness  toward*  them. 

Ili/kms.  Natural  Re/iytaa,  book  i,  eh.  xvi. 


HELSTONE,  a Borough  and  Market  Town  in  the 
County  of  Cornwall,  situated  on  the  side  of  a hill  sloping 
to  the  river  Cober.  It  contains  four  principal  streets, 
meeting  at  riirhl  angles,  with  a water-course*  through 
each.  The  Church,  a modern  building  with  a lofty 
tower,  stands  on  an  eminence  to  the  North,  and  forms 
a welWknown  sea-mark.  Helstone  is  one  of  the  original 
Stannary  towns,  and  it  has  returned  two  Members  to 
Parliament  since  the  reitrn  of  Edward  I.  Its  chief 
buildings  are  a Market  House  and  Guildhall;  and  Leland 
mentions  vestiges  of  a Castle  which  arc  no  longer  to  be 
seen.  There  once  also  existed  in  it  a Priory  ot  Knights 
of  M.  John  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  site  of  which  a Me- 
thodist Meeting-house  has  been  erected.  Population, 
in  18-21,  2671.  Distant  miles  West  from  Penryn; 
274  West  from  London.  Tile  Duke  of  Leeds  is  Patron 
of  the  Borough. 

In  the  LXth  Volume  of  the  Gentleman  * Magazine, 
(p.  520,  June  1790,)  is  an  account  of  a Holiday  called 
Furry  day,  (Flora’s  day  ?)  celebrated  at  H el  stone  an- 
nually on  the  8th  of  May.  A nibble,  during  the  morn- 
ing. parade  the  streets  with  noisy  music  and  songs  in 
honour  of  May,  anti  wearing  hawthorn  flowery  branches 
in  their  hats.  After  much  rude  sport  and  revelry,  they 
collect  mosey  from  house  to  house,  and  dunce,  hand  in 
hand,  through  the  streets,  till  dark,  to  a particular  tune. 
This  is  termed  a Paddy. 

HELTER-SKELTER.  Skinner  prefers,  D.  heel, 
wholly,  anti  schrttercn,  to  scatter.  Mr.  Grose  says  that 
krlter  or  kilter  (in  the  North)  i*  frame,  order,  condition. 
Hence  hettert- biter,  a corruption  of  hitter,  to  hang,  and 
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HEI.TER-  krltcr , order;  i.  e.  hang  order,  or  in  defiance  of  order. 
SKELTER.  Jn  good  heller,  (he  adds)  in  good  case  or  condition. 

HEM  Kdtcr  is  thought  by  D.  Th.  H.  (in  Skinner)  to  be 
. 1^,  culture. 

Ami  he/ter^heltrr  haue  I rode  to  the*, 

And  tydinjp  do  1 bring. 

Shahrpeare.  Henry  IP.  Second  Part,  lol.  'J8. 


Of  run  hrtter^kelter 
To  his  harbour  for  shelter 
Where  all  gue*  to  ruin 
The  Oran  ho*  been  doing. 

Swift.  My  letdyi  Ijamrnlatmn , S(c.  against  the  Dram. 

HELVE,  n.  A.  S.  helf ; Ger.  hrlve ; manubrium, 
the  handle.  Skinner  derives  from  heatd  an,  to  hold. 
Still  common  in  Suffolk.  See  Moor. 


To  thro*  the  helve  after  the  hatchet. 

^ Hay.  Proverbial  Phrases. 

The  prophet  borrow*  so  ate  to  rut  an  Kelt*  for  the  lost  axe ; why 
did  ha  not  make  u*e  of  the  handle  which  had  cast  the  head  ? 

Hall.  Contemplations,  book  tit.  Elisha  ratting  the  tram. 

Their  ax  is  but  small,  and  so  made  that  they  can  take  it  out  of  the 
helve,  and  by  turning  it  nuke  an  adds  of  il. 

Dumpier.  Poyngrt.  Anstet  1686. 

HELWING1A,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Diorcia,  order  Triandria.  Generic  character : male 
flower,  calyx  three-cleft  ; corolla  none  ; stamens  inserted 
into  the  calyx.  Female  flowers  unknown. 

One  species,  H.  ruscifolia,  native  of  Japan.  Will- 

denow. 

HEM,  r.'l  A.  S.  hem.  Spclman  derives  ham,  do - 

Hem.  n.  )mus,  (home,)  from  Sppa.  fascia;  and 
adds,  in  dr  oram  trefimenli  etiam  hodie , the  hem,  appet- 
tamus.  Minshew  derives  frtim  the  same  Greek  word. 
Skinner  from  ambirr.  It  has,  probably,  the  same  origin 
with  ham , i.  e.  home,  iti  the  A.  S.  harm- inn,  coin,  to 
come  or  go  together,  to  bring  together.  To  hem  is 

To  bring  together  ; to  close  down  and  fasten  together ; 
consequentially,  (as  the  Ger.  hemmen,)  to  confine,  to 
surround,  to  enclose.  The  hem  (*e.  of  a garment)  is 

The  edge  folded  over,  or  doubled  down,  and  sewed 
down.  Generally,  the  edge  or  border. 

And  thei  prriilcn  hem  that  lliri  scliuldrn  touche  the  hrmm*  of  hit 
clothing,  and  who  rvqre  louchiden  werrn  mood  saaf. 

Il'ich/.  Matthew,  ch.  XIV. 

And  they  besought*  him,  that  they  myghte  touch  y*  hemme  of  hyt 
vesture  only.  A»*i  a*  many*-  at  touched  it  were  nude  *afe. 

H Me,  Anna  1551. 

He  gocth  walkyng  vp  and  down*  in  hys  habile  ganled  or  hemmed 
with  by 9 Imnle  phylacteries.  Udall.  Luke,  cb.  «L 

There  she  waived  wi5  in  goodly  wire 
(If  many  priests,  which  duel)  did  aUCQd 
t.'ppon  the  rite*  and  daily  sacrifice 
All  clad  to  lumen  robes  with  silver  hand. 

Spentrr.  Fame  Qmeene,  book  \.  COO.  7. 
See,  see  ! be  cries,  where  your  Parthcnia  fair, 

The  flowr  of  all  your  army,  hrmm'U  about 
With  thousand  enemies  Dow  tainting  stands, 

Ready  to  toll  into  their  murd’ring  hoods. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  I Hand,  can,  12. 

M*«.  My  noble  Generali,  Tioion  is  dead, 

Entomb’d  upon  the  very  kemme  o‘th‘  eea 
And  on  his  gmuestone,  this  inoculpture. 

Shaktprare.  7\mon  of  Athens,  (oL  98. 
Pyle*,  for  Nestor's  city  after  fam’d. 

And  Tra-cen.  Dot  as  yet  from  Pitheus  nam'd  : 

And  those  fair  cities,  which  he  hemm'd  around, 

By  double  tea*  within  the  Isthmisn  ground. 

Crwo//.  Otid.  Metamorphose*,  book  vi. 
Orlando,  who  the  shining  band  perceiv'd 
Thai  hemm'd  him  round,  his  knotty  weapon  heav’d 
With  twofold  strength. 

Horde.  Orlando  Fannie,  book  txxix. 
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Hem,  r,\  D.  hrmmen.  A word  (says  Skinner)  HEM 

Hem,  «.  j formed  from  the  sound.  HEMER 

We  should  orderly  oWrue  circumstauncws,  and  tell  one  thing  after  BIUS. 
an  other,  from  time  to  time,  uot  tumbling  one  tale  in  another's  occke, 
telling  half*  a tale,  and  so  trailing  it  mwe,  hacking  aod  hemming,  as 
though  our  witles  and  our  senses  were  a woll-gathering. 

Wilton  Arte  if  Rhe tongue,  p.  109. 

Cel  Hem  them  away. 

Ros.  I would  try  ifl  could  cry  Ares,  and  hoot  him. 

Shahtpatre.  At  yon  like  it,  fid.  188. 

Now  play  me  Neitor;  hrm  [Arm]  and  stroke  thy  beard 
As  be,  being  drest  to  some  oration. 

Id.  Ttvyhu  and  Crrmda , fol.  82. 

Pnis.  Hem,  hem. 

Wittv.  He’s  dry,  he  low.  on  quickly. 

Beaamt.nt  and  Fletcher.  Hit  at  Seem!  Weapons,  act  i. 

Young  l.alu*  took  a text  of  excellent  matter, 

And  did  thr  Mine  expound,  but  marre  the  latter, 
llis  tongue  m»  vainly  did  and  idly  chatter, 

The  people  nought  but  hem,  and  cough,  aod  spatter. 

Sir  J.  Hamngton.  F.pigrttm  25.  book  ii. 

I was  no  sooner  come  into  Gray's  Inn  walk*,  bat  I heard  my  friend 
upon  the  Terrace  hemming  twice  or  thrice  to  himself  with  great  vigour, 
for  he  love*  to  clear  hi*  pipes  in  good  sir, (to  make  use  of  hi*  own 
phrase)  and  *«  not  • little  pleased  with  any  one  who  takes  notice  of 
the  atrength  which  he  Mill  exert*  in  his  morning  Arwww. 

Spectator,  No.  269. 

HEMARTHRIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Triandria,  order  Digynia,  natural  order  Oramine w. 

Generic  character : spike  compressed,  jointed  ; joints 
two- flowered  j glume  two-flowered,  two-valved  ; •tig- 
mas  plumose. 

Two  species,  natives  of  New  South  Wales. 

HEMEROBIUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Neuroptc- 
rous  insects,  forming  the  family  liemcrobidte •,  established  * 
by  Linntrus,  and  restricted  by  modern  authors. 

Generic  character.  Antenntv  setaceous ; palpi  four ; 
no  false  eyes ; first  segment  of  the  thorax  very  short  ; 
tarn  of  five  joints ; wings  equal,  shelving  one  against 
the  other. 

The  Hrmerobii  are  sometimes  caller!  Land  Demoiselles. 

Their  body  is  soft,  and  their  eyes  are  globular  and  often 
ornamented  with  a metallic  colour,  so  that  they  are  often 
trivially  called  Golden  eyes;  their  wings  are  large, 
broad,  and  transparent  like  gauze,  exhibiting  their  green 
and  often  metallic  body  through  them. 

They  are  generally  found  in  gardens  and  they  emit  a 
disagreeable  odour. 

Reaumur  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  the 
habits  and  manners  of  these  insects.  Their  eggs  are  sup- 
ported on  a thin,  hair-like  pedicle,  placed  on  the  back 
of  leaves,  which  give  them  m>  much  the  resemblance 
of  the  longer  stalked  mould,  that  some  Botanists  have 
described  them  as  Fungi ; the  pedicles  are  rarely  straight, 
they  are  usually  lient  in  ditferent  ways  on  the  leaf.  The 
larvtr,  on  account  of  the  great  destruction  which  they 
make  amongst  the  Plant-lire,  have  been  called  Plant-lice 
Lions ; their  body  is  flattened  and  long,  tapering  behind. 

The  thorax  is  slightly  extended  ; their  mouth  is  armed 
with  two  hooks,  by  which  they  seize  and  immediately 
kill  the  Plant -lice:  their  habits  are  so  voracious  that  if 
their  food  be  scarce,  they  attack  and  eat  others  of  their 
own  species.  At  the  end  of  about  fifteen  days  they  hide 
themselves  under  or  between  two  leaves,  and  form  for 
themselves  a round,  while,  silky  cocon,  about  the  size  of 
a pea, 

The  larvteof  some  of  the  species  cover  themselves  over 
w ith  a case  like  the  larcet  of  the  smaller  Mollis,  formed 
of  the  dried  skins  of  the  Plant-lice  which  they  have  de- 
stroyed. 

2 D 
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JIEMRRO-  The  type  of  the  genus  is  //.  chrytop*  of  Linnaeus, 
BIDS.  common  in  London.  There  are  several  other  species 
— found  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

DIOS.  HEMEROCALLIS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  doss 
^ IL.  Hcrandria.  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Arphodcli. 
Generic  character : corolla  bell-shaped,  tube  cylindrical ; 
stamens  declining. 

The  species  of  this  genus,  which  arc  all  hardy,  nre 
frequently  cultivated  in  gurdens.  II.  flora  is  a native 
of  Siberia ; II.  fulva  of  the  Levant ; //.  Japonica  and  //. 
arrulea  are  natives  of  Japan. 

IIEMIANDRA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Di- 
dynamia,  order  Angiotpermia,  natural  order  Labiate. 
Generic  character : calyx  compressed,  two-lipped,  infe- 
rior lip  slightly  two -cit'd  ; corolla  two-lipped,  superior 
lip  flat,  two-cleft  ; inferior  lip  ihree-lobcd,  middle  lobe 
two-cleft  ; one  lobe  of  each  anther  without  pollen. 

One  species.  //.  pungen*,  native  of  New  South  Wales. 

HEMIANTII  US,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Diandna,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character : calyx 
tubular,  four-toothed ; lower  lip  of  the  corolla  three- 
parted,  middle  segment  incurved  ; filaments  two-cleft  ; 
style  two-cleft ; capsule  one-celled,  two-valved,  many- 
seeded. 

One  tpecies,  II.  micro nthmwides,  a small  creeping 
plant,  native  of  marshes  in  North  America.  Nuttall. 

HEMICYCLK.  Gr.  a half  circle;  from 

^pt<rv\,  half,  and  a circle. 

Beii'les  upon  lh«  rigiHt  land  of  b«r,  but  »ith  little  descent; 
in  \ hrmtcyfJt  *u  E»ycti»»,  or  (Ju»«t,  the  firii  hand-mail!  of 

Peace.  Ut*  Janmm.  Pari  if  the  King's  Enlirluinmenl,  Sft. 

% HEMIDESMUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Pentandria,  order  Digynia,  natural  order  A*drpiadctt. 
Generic  character : masses  of  pollen  twenty  granular  ; 
filaments  connected  at  the  base ; corolla  wheel-shaped. 

One  species.  //.  Indicut,  native  of  Ceylon. 

HEM1GENIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Di- 
dynamia,  order  A ngiotpertnia,  natural  order  Labia  ter. 
Generic  character:  calyx  five-cleft,  five-angled;  corolla 
ringenl,  middle  segment  of  the  lower  lip  slightly  two- 
cleft  ; only  one  lobe  of  each  anther  bearing  pollen. 

One  species,//,  purpurea,  native  of  New  South  Wales. 

HEM1MER1S,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  thr  class  Di- 
dynamia,  order  Angiotpermia.  Generic  character : 
calyx  five-parted  ; corolla  wheel-shaped,  one  of  the 
segments  large,  obcordate ; cells  of  the  corolla  necta- 
riferous ; filaments  shining ; capsules  two-celled,  one 
of  the  cells  gibbous. 

Five  species,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Nope  and 
South  America.  Willdenow. 

HEM  ION  1TIS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Cryptogamia , natural  order Fihce*.  Generic  character: 
capsules  inserted  into  the  reticulated  veins  of  the  frond  ; 
indusium  none. 

A genus  of  Fern*,  natives  of  the  West  Indies. 

HEMIPOD1US,  from  the  Greek  ijpiavi,  half,  and 
«ro«/v,  a t/bo/,  Tem.  Turnix.  In  Zoology , a genus  of 
animals  belonging  to  the  family  Gallinacidte,  order 
Gallinacete,  class  A vet. 

Generic  character.  Beak  slender,  longish,  straight, 
and  much  compressed  ; the  upper  mandible  slightly- 
arched  at  the  tip ; nostrils  longitudinal,  reaching  to 
the  middle  of  the  beak,  and  covered  with  a naked 
skin;  tail  short,  and  hidden  by  the  feathers  of  the 
rump;  tarti  long,  and  having  three  toes  distinctly- 
divided  and  straight,  but  no  hind  toe. 

This  genus  of  birds,  described  by  Lucepede  under 


the  name  Tridactylu *,  and  by  Illiger  under  that  ot  HKWIPO 
Ortygit,  was  included  by  Linn&us  among  his  Teiraone*,  Wt  s. 
and  by  Latham  in  the  Perdrier*.  They  are  the  small-  s— “ 
est  of  gallinaceous  birds,  not  being  larger  than  a Thrush, 
and  more  nearly  resemble  the  Quails, from  which,  how- 
ever, they  are  remarkably  distinguished  by  their  short 
tails,  consisting  of  ten  quill  feathers.  There  is  but 
little  difference  between  the  male  and  female  plumage. 

They  are  polygamous,  but  both  young  and  old  birds 
are  solitary  ; their  habits  are  not  well  known,  but  they 
feed  principally  on  insects,  and  are  found  on  barren 
lands  ; two  or  three  species  in  thr  Southern  parts  of 
Europe,  but  the  greater  number  in  the  w arm  regions  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  They  do  not  fly  much,  but  run  with 
great  speed  ; and  when  pursued,  commonly  hide  them- 
selves under  any  tuft  of  grass  which  may  be  in  their 
way.  They  are  believed,  though  not  certainly,  to  be 
birds  of  passage. 

II.  Tachydromu* , Tern. ; Tetrao  Andaluticut,  Gmel. ; 

Perdrix  Andal.,  Lath. ; Swift-running  Turnix.  About 
six  inches  long ; belly  white ; back  and  scapulars 
marked  with  zigzags  of  red  and  black,  each  feather 
being  also  edged  with  white;  wing-coverts  yellowish, 
their  inner  webs  marked  with  a red,  and  tile  outer  with 
a black  spot,  the  quills  ashy,  and  the  outermost  edged 
with  while  : head  blackish  brown,  marked  with  three 
longitudinal  yellow  stripes ; throat  while ; front  of  the 
neck  and  chest  red,  inclining  to  yellow  on  the  sides,  the 
# feathers  of  which  parts  are  murked  with  black  ut  some 
distance  from  their  tips.  Native  of  the  South  of  Spain. 

II.  Lunatut,  Tern. ; Tetrao  Gibrallaricu*,  Gmel. ; 

Perd.  Gib.  Lath. ; te  Caille  de  Gibraltar,  Sonnini ; 

Gibraltar  Turnix.  Rather  larger  than  the  last  species  ; 
has  its  brown  back  striped  transversely  with  black  ; the 
wing-coverts  light  red  edged  with  while,  and  each  fea- 
ther marked  with  a black  spot  circled  by  white ; pri- 
maries black  ; the  throat  black  dashed  with  white  ; the 
hreasl  feathers  ferruginous  in  the  middle,  edged  with 
black,  imd  a streak  of  while  between  the  two  colours; 
tail  quills  radiated  with  black  and  white,  and  edged 
with  white;  beak  and  feet  yellow.  Native  of  Gibraltar 
and  the  Southern  parts  of  Spuin. 

II.  Nigrifront,  Trm. ; Black- fronted  Turnix.  About 
the  size  of  the  II.  Tachydromu*  ; is  distinguished  by 
three  broad  stripes  across  the  forehead  ; the  first,  which 
is  white,  extends  on  the  base  of  the  beak  as  far  as  the 
nostrils ; the  second,  twice  its  breudth.  is  black,  and 
the  third  white  : the  top  of  the  head  light  red,  and  each 
feather  streaked  down  the  middle  with  little  black 
stripes;  the  back  of  the  neck  clouded  with  olive  green  : 
the  hack  and  the  upper  parts  are  reddish  yellow  mingled 
with  yellow  and  black ; the  middle  and  lesser  wing- 
coverts  more  yellow,  and  each  feather  marked  near  its 
tip  with  a black  spot ; primaries  and  secondaries  ashy  ; 
the  throat  light  reddish  yellow,  as  are  also  ihe  neck  and 
chest,  but  the  two  latter  sprinkled  with  little  semicir- 
cular black  spots;  belly,  thighs,  and  legs  white;  beak 
red  ; legs  light  red,  claws  brown.  Native  of  India. 

II.  Pugnax,  Tcm. ; ( Bouron  Gemma  of  Java;)  Fight- 
ing Turnix . Not  exceeding  the  last  specie*  in  size ; 
the  hack,  rump,  tail-covcrts,  and  scapulars  brown 
varied  with  red,  and  the  tip  of  each  feather  transversely 
with  deep  black,  zigzag  lines,  some  of  the  scapulurs 
being  also  spotted  irregularly  with  black,  and  all  edged 
with  white  ; the  ihrout  deep  black ; the  front  of  the 
neck,  the  chest,  upper  part  of  the  belly,  and  wing- 
coverts,  striped  at  equal  distances  with  broad  black  and 
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II  KM  IPO*  white  bands  ; lower  belly  am.1  thighs  mostly  red;  pri- 
marie*  and  secondaries  brown,  the  first  primary  white 
on  its  outer  edge ; top  of  the  head  bluckisli  brown 
mingled  with  red;  the  forehead,  eyebrows,  cheeks,  and 
spaces  behind  the  eyes  varied  with  black  and  white 
spots  ; occiput  red  ; beak  yellowish,  and  brown  at  the 
point ; legs  yellowish  brown.  Native  of  Java,  where 
it  is  much  sought  alter  for  fighting,  after  the  manner  of 
English  Cock  and  Chinese  Quail  fighting:  as  much  as 
twenty-five  piastres  are  given  for  such  hirds  as  are 
valiant,  and  whose  prowess  is  known.  'Hie  natives  are 
greatly  addicted  to  this  sport,  and  will  lay  very  heavy 
bets,  often  a hundred  piastres,  on  their  favourite  bird.  It 
is  a curious  fact,  that  birds,  timid  ns  these  and  the  other 
gallinaceous  birds  are,  can  he  induced  to  fight  with  such 
fury  as  they  manifest ; but,  as  Temntinck  justly  observes, 
/ amour  vw/  ext  la  cauxe ; fair e la  gurrre  el  l* amour  tonl 
& la  r trite  dn  action*  fort  commune*  chrx  lex  animaux. 

II.  NigricoUix,  Tem. ; Cagnan  Turnir.  About  si* 
inches  and  a half  in  length ; the  top  of  the  head, 
cheeks,  and  sides  of  the  neck  irregularly  marked  with 
black,  w hite,  and  a little  red ; the  front  of  the  neck,  from 
the  base  of  the  lower  mandible  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  chest,  deep  black  ; the  occiput,  hack  of  the  neck, 
and  the  tipper  parts  rayed  transversely  with  ash,  black, 
and  red,  the  black  rays  being  the  broadest ; the  scapu- 
lars also  edged  with  w hite ; sides  of  the  chest  bright 
red ; its  middle,  the  belly,  and  other  under  parts  light 
ash  ; wing-coverts  ash  and  red  mingled,  but  the  red 
predominating,  also  spotted  with  round  white  spots, 
bearing  each  a small  black  semicircle ; primaries  and 
secondaries  ashy  brown,  the  first  four  of  the  former 
edged  externally  with  yellowish  white  ; tail  quills  marked 
as  the  body.  Native  of  Madagascar. 

H.  Thoracicut , Tem. ; Rcdbrcaxted  Turnix.  Size  of 
the  last  species  ; head,  cheeks,  and  neck  covered  with 
bluck  and  white  feathers,  the  former  most  numerous  ; 
throat  feathers  white,  edged  with  black  ; lower  part  of 
the  neck  and  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  bright  red ; 
other  under  parts  light  yellow;  upper  parts  greyish 
brown,  marked  with  very  delicate  black  zigzags  ; wing- 
coverts  marked  with  large  black  spots  on  a yellowish 
white  ground,  and  above  each  a transverse  stripe  of 
bright  red  : primaries  ashy  brown  and  spotless.  Native 
of  the  Philippines. 

II.  Maculoxu*,  Tem.  ; Spotted  Turnir.  About  five 
inches  long,  is  distinguished  from  the  other  species  by 
the  extreme  shortness  of  its  tail,  which  docs  not  reach 
below  the  wings,  and  beyond  it  extend  the  feathers 
of  the  rump,  which  are  very  numerous ; the  black  fea- 
thers on  the  tup  of  the  head  are  margined  with  ashy 
red,  and  a white  stripe,  passing  from  before  to  behind, 
divides  them  longitudinally ; sides  of  the  neck  and 
hack  of  the  head  clear  bright  red  ; throat  ami  cheeks 
reddish  white ; under  parts  of  the  neck  ami  body  ami 
sides  light  red,  the  latter  being  marked  also  with 
streaks  of  white  and  black  ; the  feathers  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  back  and  on  the  shoulders  have  a large 
black  badge,  are  red  near  the  lip,  and  margined  with 
white  ; the  back  and  rump  feathers  deep  black,  marked 
with  little  red  zigzags,  surrounded  with  u delicate  yellow 
band  which  fades  to  bluish  grey;  wing-coveits  reddish 
yellow,  with  a black  spot  at  some  distance  from  their 
extremity ; the  longest  are  red,  spotted  with  black 
on  their  inner  webs  ; primaries  ami  secondaries  light 
ash,  margined  with  reddish  while ; beak  and  feet 
yel’ow.  Native  of  Australia. 


If.  Faxciatux,  Tem.;  Striped  Turnir.  About  five  HEMIl’O- 
inches  long;  lias  the  buck  and  rump  brown,  mingled  with  DIUs. 
black  and  red;  the  belly  pure  red  ; the  side  of  the  head,  hKM! 

front  of  the  neck,  and  chest  striped  alternately  with  prEKA 

black  and  reddish  white;  top  of  the  head  black ; ocular 
circlets  striped  alternately  with  black  and  white;  back 
of  tile  neck  bright  red  ; wing-covert*  striped  alternately 
with  white  and  black;  the  longer  feathers  near  the  body 
are  tipped  with  grey,  and  have  their  outer  wel>s  bluck; 
primaries  grey  ; feet  and  beak  yellowish.  Native  of  the 
Philippines. 

H.  Hottentottu*.  Tem. ; Hottentot  Turnir.  Is  the 
smallest  species  of  this  genus,  not  exceeding  a Lark  in 
size.  The  throat  is  white,  and  each  feather  tipjied  with 
light  red,  and  the  cheeks  are  of  the  same  colour;  the 
rides  and  front  of  the  neck  and  chest  are  reddish  white, 
and  a broad  short  black  band  crosses  each  feather  near 
its  tip,  which  is  edged  with  yellowish  white;  the  middle 
of  the  belly  also  yellowish  white,  spotted  with  brown ; 
the  lop  of  the  head  black,  and  the  leathers  tipped  with 
deep  red,  and  a fine  streak  divides  the  head  by  passing 
to  the  back  of  the  neck,  which  is  ash  colour,  clouded 
with  a deep  tinixe  of  the  same  ; the  back,  rump,  ami 
scapulars  marked  with  deep  red  stripes  and  spots  in 
zigzag  on  a black  ground,  the  latter  edged  with  a 
broad  white  stripe,  olid  another  of  deep  black  ; wing, 
coverts  marked  with  red,  black,  and  white,  the  red  on 
the  inner,  and  the  black  and  white  spots  on  the  outer 
web;  primaries  and  secondaries  light  brown,  tipped 
with  yellowish  white ; tail  quills  marked  with  black 
and  red  zigzags,  and  large  white  spots.  It  lives  on 
the  confines  of  deserts,  and  is  a native  of  the  South  of 
Africa,  and  was  first  discovered  by  Le  Vaillant  near 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  runs  with  difficulty,  but 
hides  itself  so  well  as  only  to  he  met  with  by  acci- 
dent ; it  is  so  fat  that  it  cannot  often  fly,  and  is  easily 
taken  with  the  hand  when  found. 

See  Tcmmiuck,  Hixtoire  Xaturrlte  Gene  rale  dc*  Gat - 
linacex;  Cuvier,  Regne  Animat;  Latham's  General 
Hittory  of  Rirdx. 

HEMIPTEKA,  in  Zoology,  an  order  of  sucking  in- 
sects, established  by  Limupus,  but  restricted  by  Degcer, 
answering  exactly  to  the  order  Rhyngotr*  of  Fnhricius. 

Ordinal  character.  Wings  two,  covered  with  elytra ; 
mouth  proper  for  suction,  without  distinct  jaws  ; man- 
dibles  formed  of  a tubular,  jointed,  cylindrical,  or 
conical  trunk,  curved  on  the  front  of  the  chest,  con- 
taining three  bristles,  funning  together  a nccdlelike 
sucker. 

According  toSavigiiy,  the  mouths  of  these  insects  are 
only  modifications  of  those  of  the  other  orders,  lie 
says,  that  the  two  upper  bristles  fill  the  place  of  the 
mandibles,  the  two  lower  threads  (which  are  united 
together)  represent  tbe  jaws,  and  the  longest  bristle 
represents  their  lower  lip;  while  the  sheath  of  their 
sucker  is  simply  an  elongation  of  their  upper  lip ; 
so  that  the  palpi  are  the  only  parts  which  are  truly 
wanting,  and  even  vestiges  of  these  are  to  be  found  ill 
the  genus  Thrip*. 

The  elytra  of  some  of  the  families  ore  portly 
coriaceous  and  partly  membranaceous,  from  whence 
the  name  of  the  order.  Half-tcinged ; in  others  they  are 
netted,  strong,  and  of  an  uniform  texture.  Thr*e  inserts 
live  by  sucking  the  juices  of  animals  and  plants,  which 
they  obtain  by  piercing  them  with  their  trunks.  '1  he 
llemijdrra,  like  most  other  insects,  undergo  tnree 
changes,  but  they  have  nearly  the  nme  l«rm  in  all 
2 o + 
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HKMI*  their  stages ; for  the  only  change  which  they  undergo  is 
occasioned  by  the  developement  of  their  wings  and  the 
HKMI-  *rrowt*1  °f  lh«  body,  which  requires  that  they  should  be 
STICK,  furnished  with  a fresh  skin.  This  order  has  been 
divided  into  two  groups:  first,  those  with  the  beak 
growing  from  the  forehead,  and  the  end  of  the  elytra 
membranaceous,  and  placed  horizontally  ; when  folded 
together  called  HfUropUra , containing  the  family  Cimi- 
tider,  or  Bugs,  living  on  animals,  and  Gcocorisidet,  or 
Water  Bugs,  living  on  vegetable  juices.  The  other,  called 
HomopUra , have  the  beak  growing  from  the  under  side 
of  the  head  near  the  chest,  and  the  elytra , half  mem- 
branaceous or  coriaceous,  of  the  same  texture  through- 
out, and  placed  slopingly : these  all  live  on  vegetable 
juices.  This  group  contains  three  families  ; the  Cica- 
didcr.  the  Aphides,  and  the  Coccidtr. 

HEMISPHERE, Fr.  hemisphere ; It.  emuprro ; 

Hemisphf/kick,  >Sp.  emisphrrio  ; Lai.  hemisphtt - 

Hemispherical,  J rium ; Or.  yptaiftaipioir,  from 
ijfLurvv,  half,  and  atpaipa,  a sphere  or  globe. 

Half  of  a sphere  or  globe;  (in  Geometry)  when 
such  a sphere  is  divided  by  a plane  passing  through  its 
centre. 

l.owiy  betweene  their  dainty  hemitphacres, 

(Their  kemisphaeret  the  heav'nly  globe*  #v celling,) 

A path  more  while  than  it  the  name  it  bearec, 

Hie  lacteal  path,  conduct*  to  the  sweet  dwelling 
Where  beat  Delight  all  ioyea  ait*  freely  dealing. 

Spenser.  Britain'*  Ida,  can.  3. 

That  we  call  a fayrte  atone,  and  ia  often  found  in  gravel -pita 
amongst  us,  being  of  ao  hemispherical  figure,  hath  five  double  line* 
arising  from  the  center  of  it*  basia,  which,  if  no  accretion  distract 
them,  do  commonly  concur  and  meet  in  tbc  pole  thereof. 

Sir  Thomas  Brats*,  Vulgar  Errvurs,  booh  ii.  ch.  i. 

Without  thie  circular  motion  of  the  earth,  here  could  be  co  living  : 
one  hemisphere  would  be  condemn'd  to  perpetual  cold  and  darkness, 
the  other  continually  roaated  and  parched  by  the  sun-beams. 

Rag.  On  the  Creation,  part  i. 

And  in  creature*,  whose  eyes  are  without  motion,  at  in  diven  ia- 
•ecla,  in  thU  case  either  they  have  more  than  two  eyes,  or  their  eyes 
arc  nearly  two  protuberant  hemispheres,  and  each  hemuphere  often 
consisting  of  a prodigious  number  of  other  little  segments  of  a sphere. 

Derham.  Pkytsea-  Theology,  book  iv.  ch.  il. 

Water,  oyt,  and,  in  abort,  all  liquids  run  nearly  in  a spherirat 
form,  when  hung  on  a small  surface,  a»  at  the  point  of  a pin  j or  into 
an  hemispherical  figure,  on  a broader  surface  ; their  self.allraction 
causing  the  former,  as  that  of  the  earth,  and  the  surface  on  which 
they  lye  doth  the  latter.  Id.  Astro- Theo/ogy,  booh  vi.  eh.  i. 


Virgil  seems  to  endeavour  to  keep  up  his  versification  to  an  har- 
monious dignity ; and  therefore,  when  fit  words  do  not  offer  with 
some  ease,  he  will  rather  break  off  in  an  hesnertich,  than  that  the  lioe 
should  be  laiy  and  Languid. 

Garth.  Ovid.  Metamorphoses.  Preface. 

The  reader  will  observe,  the  constant  return  of  the  kemistichat  point, 
which  I have  been  careful  to  preserve  and  to  represent  with  exactness ; 
a«  I suspect  that  it  shows  how  these  poeuis  were  sung  to  tbe  harp  by 
the  minstrels. 

Horton.  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  a.  ii.  p.  5.  Emendattoiu 
and  Additions. 

The  accent,  or  tone,  ia  understood  to  be  an  elevatioe  or  sinking  of 
the  voice  la  reciting ; the  pause  is  a rest  that  divides  the  verse  into 
two  | karts,  each  of  them  called  an  ArmuftcA . 

Goldsmith.  Essay  1 8. 

HEMLOCK,  A. 8. hcmlcac, hymlice, cicuta.  Junius, 
Skinner,  and  Minshcw  say  nothing  about  the  origin  of 
this  word.  It  has  not  obtained  in  the  cognate  lan- 
guages- 

But  cursed  speaking  set  out  io  the  image  of  godlynea,  what  is  il 
riles  than  the  poiaou  of  kumloche  myxeii  with  wyne  r*  so  that  the 
venome  is  more  preseutly  strong,  in  that  it  is  myngled  with  a most 
holsoene  matter.  Udati.  James,  cb.  tat. 

Here  henbane,  poppy,  hemloe  here. 

Procuring  deadly  sleeping, 

Which  I do  minister  witn  four, 

Not  fit  for  each  man’s  keeping. 

Drayton.  The  Muses’  Elysium,  Xymphal  6. 

As  touching  kemtoeke,  it  » also  a nuike  poyson,  witnetae  the  pub- 
licke  ordinance  and  law  of  the  Athenians,  whereby  malefactors,  who 
have  deserved  to  din,  were  forced  to  drinke  that  odiout  potion  of 
hemlock e,  Holland.  1‘lmie,  book  xxv.  cn.  xiii. 

The  ruin'd  wall,  compos'd  of  stinking  mud, 

O'ergrown  with  hemlock,  on  supporter*  stood. 

Pom  fret.  Loot  triumphant  over  Reason. 
Alas  ! the  drops  which  morning  sheds 
With  dewy  finger*  on  the  meads, 

The  pink's  and  vilet'a  lubea  In  fill, 

Alike  the  noxious  juices  fed 
Of  deadly  hemlock's  pois'nous  weed, 

And  give  ’em  fatal  pow’r  to  kill  1 
- Cooper.  The  Apology  of  Aristippus. 

HEMORRHAGE,  \ Fr.  htmorrhagie ; Gr. 
HeRorriiaoy.  ) aluoffa-jia;  sanguinis  erup- 
tio,  a breaking  or  bursting  forth  of  the  blood,  from 
the  blood,  and  ^97  »»»>•«*',  to  break. 

Other*  wear  [bloodstones]  against  haemorrhages. 

Bsyte.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  ,67.  Assay  of  the  Porousness  of  Ani- 
mal Bodies. 


HEMI- 

STICH. 

HEMOR- 

RHOIDS. 


Ech.  of  a hemispherical  (oem,  covered  with  sharp  strong  spines, 
above  an  inch  long.  Pennant.  British  Zoology.  Echinus, 

When  Columbus  had  engaged  King  Ferdinand  in  the  discovery  of 
the  other  hemisphere,  the  tailors  with  whom  he  embarked  in  the  ex- 
pedition had  10  liule  confidence  in  their  commander,  that,  after  having 
been  long  at  sea  looking  for  coasts  which  ihcv  expected  never  to 
find,  they  raised  a general  raulier,  and  demanded  to  return. 

Johnson.  The  Adventurer,  No.  99. 

Ech.  hemitphsme,  depressed,  with  five  I'near  Heinous  ambulacra 
or  avenuee.  Pennant.  British  Zoology.  Echinus. 

HEMISTEMMA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Polyandria,  order  Monogynia , natural  order  DilU- 
niaettr.  Generic  character : calyx  five-leaved ; corolla, 
petals  five,  obtuse,  or  emurginate  ; stamens  numerous, 
arranged  in  a straight  line,  the  exterior  stamens 
sterile. 

A genus  allied  to  Cistus,  containing  two  species. 
Natives  of  Madagascar.  Decandolle. 

HEMISTICH,!  Fr.  hmustique ; It  and  Sp. 

Hk'mistichal.  J emittico ; Lat . hemistichium ; Gr. 
yfAiart\totf,  from  tjfutnn,  half,  and  <m‘x°v,  a verse. 

Half  of  a verse. 


That  the  maternal  blood  flow*  most  copiously  to  the  placenta 
ulema  in  women,  ii  manifest  from  tho  great  hemorragy  tbat  succeed* 
the  separation  thereof  at  the  birth. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  part  i. 

Inflammatory  and  bilious  fevers,  hemorrhages,  apoplexies,  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  mania,  hate  arisen  from  the  increased  impetuo- 
sity it  [angrr]  ha*  given  to  the  vascular  system. 

Cogam.  On  the  Passions,  vol.  i.  p.  301  Auger. 

HEMORRHOIDS,  ^ Fr.  hemorrhoid !e  ; It  rtnor- 
Hf/morriioidal.  j roidi;  Lat  httmorrhois;  Gr. 
aiuappociv ; son guin is  fiuius,  a flowing  of  the  blood, 
from  at  pa,  the  blood,  and  pa-au,  to  flow.  Also  written 
rmcrods,  q.  v. 

Hemorraides  be  vaynes  in  the  fbundement,  of  whome  do  happen 
sundry  passions,  sometvme  swellyng,  without  bledyngw,  sometyme 
superfluous  bloud  by  the  puissance  of  nature,  is  by  them  expelled, 
and  than  be  they  very  conuenieut 

Sir  Thomas  Efyot.  Cartel  of  licit h,  book  tit.  ch.  x. 

Or,  as  some  thought,  for  that  his  bodie  was  dryed  up,  by  reason 
that  cerlaine  passages,  which  now  we  tearme  hrnmarrhoidet,  were 
doted  up  and  grown  to  a verve  hard  crust,  they  were  ao  bound  with 
cold. 

Holland.  Ammmnus.  fol.  392.  Vatenfimanus  and  Valent. 
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HEMOR-  tfimhi«i  an  holy  writer,  eflirreeth,  there  pew  a strange  ami  im- 
KHUlDS.  known  plant  near  the  statue  of  Christ,  erected  by  his  hwmarroidnl 
— patient  id  the  Gospel,  which  attuning  unto  the  hem  of  his  vesture, 
HEMP,  acquired  a sudden  faculty  to  cure  all  diseases. 
y , ^ - Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Errvurt,  book  vii,  ch.  xviH. 

To  these  useful  stones  I wight  add  the  warming-stone,  digged  in 
Cornwal,  which,  being  once  well  heated  at  the  fire,  retains  its  warmth 
a great  while,  and  bath  been  found  to  give  case  and  relief  in  scvrrml 
pains  and  diseases,  particularly  in  that  of  the  internal  hwmarrhoidt. 
Rag.  On  the  Creation,  part  i. 

And  I shall  proceed  to  take  notice  of  a distemper,  that  phrsiciant 
generally  reckon  among  diseases,  I mean  the  flowing  of  blood  at  the 
ksrmarrkoidat  rein*. 

Bogie.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  233.  A Free  Enquiry  into  Ike  weired 
Notion  of  Nature. 

[The  Leach]  inhabits  standing  waters.  The  bast  of  phleboUxnisU, 
especially  in  hemorrhoids. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.  Hiruda.  Letch. 


HEMP, 

Hf/mpen, 

Hb'mpy, 

Hemp-beater, 

Hemp  -OIL, 

Hemp-plant, 

Hemp-seed. 


A.  S.  heenep,  canabi t ; Oer. 
hanf;  D.  hmnep ; Sw.  hampa  ; 
which  the  Etymologists  agree  to 
be  from  the  Or.  ««'•>« $i* ; Lai 
cannabis ; whence  the  Fr.  chancre  ; 
Sp.  c annamon ; It  cannapa. 


And  she  had  on  a suckeny 
That  not  of  kempt  harden  was 
So  fair*  was  none  in  all  Amu. 

Chaucer.  Tkt  Romani  of  Ike  Rote,  fd.  121. 

Yet  could  Dot  ha  (good  man)  for  all  his  art  the  culuer  * might, 

But  hyt  the  hemping  conic,  and  of  the  kDot  the  hands  he  brut, 

Wherhy  the  byrd  wu  bound,  and  by  her  fi»le  did  hang  at  mist. 

Pkaer.  Virgil.  rEneida,  book  v. 

A man  in  deepe  despaire,  with  kempt  in  band. 

Went  out  in  ha»Ur  to  ende  hi*  wretched  dayes  ; 

And  where  he  thought  the  gillo  tree  should  stand 
Ha  found  a pot  of  gold. 

Turbervilc.  Of  Two  Desperate  Men, 

The  kempt  groweth  about  Smolensky  ipon  the  Polish  border,  300 
miles  in  compute  ; tnuehe  of  the  soil*  is  to  imploied. 

Hakluyt.  Voyage*,  Sfc,  vol.  i.  fob  364.  Distances  of  Place*. 

Hnup  in  effect  sacureth  itself  from  thieves,  not  because  it  is  omi- 
nous for  them  to  steal  that  which  i*  the  instrument  of  their  execution, 
but  because  much  pains  (which  idle  persons  bate  at  their  hearts)  is 
required  to  reduce  hemp  to  profit. 

Fuller.  Worthies,  Dorsetshire. 

And  to  increase  hi*  feares 

In  fowle  reproch  of  knighthoodes  fayre  degree. 

About  bis  neeke  an  hempen  rope  he  weare*. 

That  with  his  glislring  arraes  does  ill  agree  i 
But  he  of  rope,  or  armes,  has  now  no  memoree. 

Spenser.  Fame  Queene,  book  i.  can.  9. 

Twist  the  rind  and  the  tree  (called  maguaii)  there  is  a cotton  or 
hempy  kind  of  moas,  which  they  wear  for  their  dothing. 

HoweU.  Letter  64.  book  ii. 

■ - — ■ Now  your  thump, 

A ihing  deriv'd  first  from  your  kemp-heatert, 

Takes  a man's  wind  awaymost  spitefully. 

Beaumont  and  Fleteker.  Tkt  Passionate  Madman,  act  iii. 

The  juice  of  greene  kempe-teed  being  dropped  into  the  rare*, 
drivelh  out  any  wormes  or  vermin  therein  engeodred.  yea,  and  what 
exrewigs  or  such  like  creatures  that  are  gotten  Iberia : but  it  will 
cause  beadach  withalL  Holland.  Plinie,  book  xx. 

It  is  said,  that  they  make  cordage  here  of  kemp;  but  if  they  have 
any  such  manufactory,  it  is  boom  distance  from  the  town,  foe  here  i* 
no  sign  of  any  such  thing. 

Dumpier.  Voyage »,  Anno  1686. 

The  ships  do  commonly  hire  of  the  merchants  here  each  two  cables 
to  moor  by  all  the  time  they  Ue  here,  to  save  their  own  kempen  cables. 

Id.  lb.  Anm  1699. 


I was  told  by  a colonel,  that  the  soldiers  this  winter  making  use  HEMP 

of  ssllad  oil  to  keep  their  locks  fmm  freezing,  found  they  could  not  

discharge ; hut  being  advised  to  use  hemp  oil,  they  froze  not  HKN. 

Boyle  Works,  vol.  ii.  p,  716.  Experiment*  and  Observation*  re - ‘ 
lot  tug  to  the  H ‘Story  of  fJiAt 

At  eve  last  Midsummer  no  sleep  I sought. 

But  to  the  field  a bag  of  hempaeed  brought ; 

I scattered  round  the  teed  on  every  side. 

And  three  limes,  in  a trembling  accent,  cry\l, 

Thi*  hcmp-trrd  with  my  virgin  hand  I sow, 

Who  shall  my  true  love  be  the  crop  shall  mow. 

Gay.  Pastoral  4.  I.  28. 

If  the  kemp  and  flax  of  Riga  are  purchased  with  the  tobacco  of 
Virginia,  which  had  been  purch  ucd  with  British  manufactuies  the 
merchant  imiat  wait  for  the  return*  of  two  distinct  foreign  trades, 
before  he  can  employ  the  same  capital  in  repurchasing  a like  quantity 
of  British  manufacture*. 

Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  ii.  ch.  r. 

The  former  of  these  are  made  of  the  bark  of  a pine-tree  beat  into 
a hempen  state. 

Cook.  Voyage*,  vol  ix.  book  iv.  ch.  til 
Except  the  flax,  or  kemp  plant,  and  a few  other  plants,  there  is 
very  little  herbage  of  any  sort,  and  none  that  was  eatable,  that  we 
found ; except  about  a handful  of  water-cresses,  and  about  the  same 
quantity  of  celery.  Id.  Ik.  vol.  vi.  book  i.  ch.  v. 

Hempseed,  according  lo  Pliny,  is  very  efficacious  in 
medicine.  Among  other  qualities  it  is  an  admirable 
cosmetic,  it  strengthens  the  sight,  subdues  inflamma- 
tions, and  quiets  colics.  When  roasted  it  is  on  astrin- 
gent ; mixed  with  vinegar  it  cures  dysenteries,  and 
eaten  with  raisins  it  is  a specific  in  liver  complaints. 

It  may  be  exhibited  very  usefully  in  consumptions ; cal- 
losities and  tumours  are  softened  by  it;  and  if  it  be 
mixed  with  the  root  of  the  wild  cucumber,  it  draws  out 
stings  and  thorns.  Broken  bones,  herpetic  sores,  and 
eruptions,  are  under  its  control.  It  is  good  for  the 
nails,  and  may  be  beneficially  employed  in  complaints 
of  the  stomach  and  throat,  (xx.  92.) 

But  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied  by  the  love-sick 
maiden  in  the  above  extract  from  Gay  was  unknown  to 
the  Roman  Philosopher.  The  superstition  is  practised  in 
Scotland,  but  the  time  at  which  the  charm  is  to  be  tried 
is  transferred  from  Midsummer  eve  to  that  night  of 
wonders,  the  Hallow  e'en,  the  vigil  of  All  Saints  Day, 
on  the  first  of  November.  Bums,  who  no  doubt  had 
often  witnessed  and  practised  the  ceremony,  and  most 
probably  believed  in  its  efficacy,  has  very  accurately 
described  it  in  the  notes  on  his  Poem  HaUotCftn . — 

“ Steal  out  unperceived,  and  sow  a handful  or  Hemp- 
seed,  harrowing  it  with  any  thing  you  can  conveniently 
draw  after  you.  Repeat,  now  and  then,  * Hempseed  I 
saw  thee,  Hempseed  I saw  thee  ; and  him  (or  her)  that 
is  to  be  my  true  love  come  after  me  and  pou  thee.' 

Look  over  your  left  shoulder,  and  you  will  see  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  person  invoked  iu  the  attitude  of  pull- 
ing Hemp.  Some  traditions  say,  * Come  after  me  and 
ahaw  thee that  is,  show  thyself;  in  which  case  it  simply 
appears.  Others  omit  the  harrowing,  and  say,  ‘ Come 
after  me  and  harrow  thee.'  " 

HEN,  A.  S.  keen,  a hen  ; han,  hana,  a 

Hen-coop,  cock;  D.  hennr , hinne,  a hen; 
Hen-harrier,  | horn,  a cock  ; Ger.  hem re,  a hen ; 
Hen-hearted,  Shan,  a cock ; Sw.  hatna,  a hen  ; 
Hen-pecked,  hane.,  a cock.  Ihre  observes,  that 

Hen-roost,  he  has  seen  two  Etymologies  de- 

Hen-turkey.  J serving  of  notice:  the  one,  that 
hunt  (a  cock)  is  from  the  Lot  can-crc,  or  the  Gr. 

X^rvciu,  damn  re  ; as  it  is  peculiar  to  that  bird  to  warn 
men  of  their  duty  by  their  noisy  crowing:  the  other, 
that  hane  is  from  the  pronouu  hatt,  he,  and  hana.  Iron 
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hon,  she,  Junius  supplies  two  more,  the 

Gr.  wvo,  the  vocative  of  ti  king  ; or  «r«,  by  a[to- 
cope,  for  avacra,  surge,  arise. 

And  «n  hr*  to  vyftene  asyllvnge*. 

H.  Gi&Hc-t/rr,  p.  404. 

Hnu  «ft«  wold#  1 gedre  toftder  thi  children  as  an  ktmnt  gederith 
tugideif  herechyken*  undir  hir  wyngu.  and  (bou  wnidist  not. 

H'ictif  MaUhrtr,  ch.  lxiii. 

How  often  would  I haue  gathered  Ihv  childre  together,  n y*  Arwire 
gathrreth  her  chickens  vuder  her  w^ngea,  but  ye  would  not. 

b Mr,  Anna  1551. 

This  gentil  cok  had  in  his  governance 
Seven  hennet,  for  to  don  ill  his  plcaance. 

Winch  were  bis  natter*  end  Id*  paramour**, 

And  woader  like  to  him,  ■*  of  <tdoure«. 

Chaucer.  The  Sonnet  I 'rr ester  Tale,  v.  14872. 

But  u « cockr  among  the  henmet. 

Gower.  Cemf  At*,  book  viii.  fol.  174. 

I my  Hilfip,  with  many  other  moe,  haue  anene  the  cocke  swan  kill 
his  hr*,  because  the  followed  another  cocke. 

fleet.  Jmt  tmelwn  of  a Christian  Homan,  tig.  S.  viii. 

He  it  rr  coned  a lowte  at»d  a henmeheurted  raieall,  that  makelh  no 
queri-tl  whu  wrong  is  done  vnto  him.  UdaU.  James,  ch.  L 

A man  shall  know  a good  and  kindly  hr*  by  her  romh,  when  it 
U straight  and  upright ; ntherwlrile*  alto  doable  created  : also  by  the 
pinion  feather*  b-lacke,  the  upper  plume  reddish. 

HJtand.  Pltnte.  book  *.  ch.  Ivi. 

And  now  (aaith  he)  the  souldiour*  are  comforted  and  refreshed 
well  ynough,  ami  none  there  ia  but  my  hrother  consul!  that  would 
have  the  Uatlaile  differred;  who  no  doubt  ii  more  hern-hearted  than 

bodily  hurt.  Id.  Lrimt,  fol.  423. 

Captain  Swan,  to  encourage  his  men  to  eat  this  c«ur*e  flesh,  would 
commend  it  for  extraordinary  food  food,  comparing  the  seal  to  a 
roasting  pig.  the  boebie*  to  hens,  and  ihe  penguin*  to  ducks, 

l) tempter,  Foyaget,  Anna  1684. 

So  that  with  provision  cheats, hencoops  and  parrot  rages,  our  ships 
were  full  of  lumber,  with  which  we  intended  to  tail. 

Id.  lit  Anno  1676. 

This  sort  of  good  man  it  eery  frequent  in  the  populous  and  wealthy 
citv  of  London,  and  is  the  true  hen-pecki  man,  the  kind  creature 
cannot  break  through  his  kindnesses  so  Ur  a*  to  come  to  an  explana- 
tion with  the  tender  soul,  and  iherefure  goes  on  to  comfort  tier  when 
nothing  ail*  her,  to  appease  ber  w hen  she  i*  not  angry,  and  to  give 
her  his  cash  when  he  knows  the  dues  Dot  want  it 

Spectator,  No.  176. 

It  would  ahnw  his  reading,  if  the  poet  out  a hen-turkey  upon  a 
tilde  in  a tragedy  ; and  therefore  I would  advise  it  in  Hamlet,  in- 
stead of  their  painted  trifles. 

King.  Art  of  Cookery,  let.  6. 

A commit  Aw,  if  moderately  fed,  will  lay  above  a hundred  egg* 
from  the  beginning  of  spnng  to  the  Liter  end  of  autumn. 

Goldsmith.  Animated  Sature,  part  ili.  book  its.  ch.  ii. 

The  hen-harrier  weighs  about  twelve  ounce*:  the  length  is  seven- 
teen inch**  ; the  breadth  tnree  feel  three  inches. 

Pennant-  British  Zoology.  The  Hen  Hamer. 

Thus  we,  who  lead  poetic  live*. 

The  hen-peek' d cull*  of  vixen  wives, 

Receive  their  orders,  and  obey. 

Like  husbands  in  the  common  way. 

IJoytl.  On  Nkyme.  Epistle  to  a Friend. 
Gipsies.  who  cv'ry  ill  can  cure, 

Karcpt  Ihe  ill  of  Wing  poor. 

Who  charm*  'gainst  love  and  ague*  sell, 

Who  can  ia  hrn-rvost  set  a spell, 

Prepar'd  by  arts,  to  them  best  known. 

To  catch  all  feet  eicrpt  their  own. 

Chu.  chili.  The  (rhait,  hook  i. 


HEN 

The  lime  or  place  from  which  motion,  remoteness,  or  HENCB, 
distance  is  made  or  measured;  to  that  from  which  any  ^ " 
tiling  moves  or  begins  its  motion,  to  the  source,  origin, 
cause  ; from  here,  from  this  *c.  place  or  time  ; source, 
origin,  or  cause. 

Sidney  makes  a verb  of  hence . 

Holyac**e  aad  love.  Han  ben  long*  hennet. 

Piers  Ptomhman.  Titian,  p 79. 

If  ve  have  frith  as  a corn  of  Seven**,  ye  .chulen  sev  to  this  hil 
paw  tti on  hennet,  and  it  vchal  pa»*«.  Wtehf  Matthew,  < h.  xvri. 

And  I sey*  L»  you. ve  vdhnlea  not  **  me  fro  hmnufarth  t:|  ye  seyea 
bleasid  is  hie  that  comilh  in  the  name  of  the  laird. 

Id.  lb.  rh.  Miii. 

And  therfore  is  1 come,  and  eke  Alein, 

To  grind  our  corn  and  cary  it  hame  agoin  t 
1 nrav  you  spedc  u*  henrn  that  ye  may. 

Chaucer,  The  Beret  Tale,  v.  40 J1 
And  yet  have  I alway  a colic*  tolbe. 

As  many  a yere  a«  it  k passed  henrn* 

Sio  lhat  my  lap  of  hf  began  to  renne. 

14.  The  Beret  Prologue,  v.  3887. 

Bt  Seinte  Marie,  aayd  this  tavemrre, 

Tne  child  saylh  with,  few  he  hath  «l*in  this  yere 
He* • over  a’  mile,  within  a grot  village. 

Both  man  and  woman  child,  and  hv«c.  and  page. 

Id.  The  Pard.nerti  Tale,  v.  12831. 

. God  him  grauul  grace 

That  he  mav,  e r be  hmee  pace 
Coatern  under  obedience 
Through  tli*  venae  of  p science. 

Id  Ihe  Foment  of  the  Bcse,  r.  4922. 

Such  wrerh  on  hem  (ue  fetching  of  IfeJeiot 
Tl»« re  sbal  be  lake,  er  that  we  hence  wend. 

Id.  The  fifth  Hooke  of  Trvdut 
But  hennetfisrlh  I wol  my  procr**e  hold 
To  speake  of  avenlure*  and  nf  balailles, 

That  yet  wa*  never  herd  *n  gret  mervailles. 

ML  The  Sguieret  Tale.  v.  10972. 

Hee  [Gregorio]  decreed  that  y*  election  of  the  rmprrour  should* 
continue  front  henceforth  among*  the  princes  of  Grrmanye 

Bale.  Pageant  of  Popes,  by  Studdey,  fol.  70. 

Go,  bawling  cur,  thy  hungry  maw  go  fill 
On  yoo  foal  flock,  helunpwg  not  to  roe. 

W itk  that  hi*  dog  he  henc'd,  hi*  flock  lie  curs'd. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  i. 

Playing  on  ■haumes  ami  trumpet*,  that  from  hence, 

Their  sound  did  reach  unto  the  henven’*  highL 

Spemer . Faerie  Qneme,  book  v.  can.  5. 

Hence  bocnble  shallow, 

Vnreall  mock’ry  hence. 

Shahtpeare.  Macbeth,  Col.  142. 

Kino.  Follow  Kim  at  foot*, 


the  I .at.  hinc,  wiy  Skinner  and  Mlnahew.  Perhaps 
from  the  A.  S.  hig-an,  to  bie,  to  go.  It  is  applied  to. 


Tempt  him  with  speed  aboord  : 

Delay  it  not ; He  haue  him  hence  to  night. 

1 Id.  Hamlet,  fol.  272. 

Hence -bam thed,  is  banLht  from  the  world, 

And  world**  exile  is  death. 

Id.  Burner  and  Juliet,  fol.  67. 

My  ship*  are  ready,  and 

Mr  people  did  expect  tuy  hence- departure 
Two  dates  agoc.  U.  Winter* t Trie,  fol.  281 

Or  why  should  ever  I henceforth  desyre 
To  *ee  faire  heaven**  Leo,  ami  Hie  not  leave, 

Sitfa  ilitt  false  traytoar  did  my  boAMt  reave  * 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qnrene , book  >i  can.  1. 

When  she  once  could  see  to  what  end  the  Spanish  preparation* 
tended,  the  would  willingly  afford  him  [the  French  KrogJ  all  the 
aMistence  ‘he  convetiiently  could,  le*t  the  ail vr Marie*  hemr-forward, 
as  heretofore,  should  reap’ advantage  by  his  necessity. 

Camden.  Elisabeth,  An iw  1595. 

- But  firrt  of  all 

llow  we  may  steal#  from  hence : and  for  the  gap 
That  we  sh.dl  make  in  time,  from  our  henet-gmng. 

A .id  our  relume,  to  exeuw : hut  fir*t  iiow  get  henee. 

Shahtpeare,  Cymhffime,  fol.  381. 
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Heorie  (m  if  by  myracte 
Prwcru'd  by  forraines  Ion? 

Prom  \cHc*-mrnt  »rtaiwn«)  ifid  irriut 
To  right  hi*  natiueV  wrong, 

Hamer.  Album' t Ragland,  book  vi.  ch.  xxxiii. 
Now  he*r  ih’  award,  and  happy  mav  it  prove 
To  her,  and  him  who  bc*t  d*»ervw  tier  love  ! 

Depart  from  kmce,  in  peace  a*  free  as  air, 

Search  the  wide  world,  and  where  you  please  repair. 

Dry  dm.  P alamort  and  Areite. 

What  mortals  henceforth  shall  our  power  adore. 

Our  £aiw*  frequent,  our  oracles  implore, 

If  the  proud  Grecians  thus  successful  boast 
Their  rising  bulwarks  on  the  sea-beat  coast. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  vH. 

And  now  having  seen  what  the  true  causes  of  nit  our  misappre- 
hensions of  God  are,  let  us  from  hence ‘forward  beware  of  them  ; 
and,  so  far  sx  in  us  lies,  labour  to  avoid  them, 

Scott.  Christum  life,  part  ii,  ch.  vi 

Not  Envy  base,  nor  creeping  Gain, 

Date  the  Muse's  walk  to  stain, 

While  bright-ey’d  Science  watches  round ; 

Hence  away,  'tie  holy  ground  ! 

Gray.  Ode  for  Murick. 

Baptiz'd  or  Pagan,  all  that  travel  here, 

He  will’d  henceforth  should  buy  their  passage  dear, 

For  with  their  spoils,  t'atooe  the  virgin's  doom, 

He  vow’d  a thousand  trophies  at  her  tomb. 

Ho  ole.  Orlando  Furioso,  book  uIl  I.  240. 

I have  survived  my  reputation,  my  fortune,  my  friendships,  and 
nothing  remain*  henceforward  for  me  but  solitude  and  repentance. 

Goldtmtlh.  The  Good-  nalur'd  Mart,  act  v. 

ilE'NCIIMAN, ) Skinner  from  hine,  a servant, 

Hench-boy.  j and  man , q.  d.  htne-man,  or  hinea- 
man . Spelman  from  Ger.  hengst,  a war-horse.  Dm. 
Percy  and  Blackstune  say,  **  Henchman  quasi  haunch- 
man,  one  that  goes  behind  another.  Pedissequus,”  sc. 
stands  or  follows  at  his  haunch.  And  Mr.  Steevens  re- 
marks that  this  Etymology  may  receive  some  support 
from  the  passage  already  quoted,  in  r.  Haunch , from 
the  Second  Part  of  Shakspeare’s  Henry  JP.  See 
Haunch.  And  see  the  note  on  the  Midsummer  Sights 
Dream.  Generally, 

An  attendant,  a follower. 

And  eucry  knight  had  after  him  riding 
Three  ArmA-mm  on  him  awaiting. 

Chaucer.  The  Flotrre  and  the  I^eafe. 

Ciiparv  me  th*  fewe,  A poor  simple  di*ciplos  of  Jesus,  with  the 
••dene  pnmpe,  pacing  the  pompe  of  any  worldly  prince,  of  such  as 
go  before  tba  bishop,  of  hi«  hrnsrmeu,  ol  trumpettea,  of  sundry  tunes, 
Ac.  Vdall.  Mark,  ch.  xi. 

Her  highix*  hath  of  late,  whereat  some  doo  moebe  n.'vcl,  dissolved 
the  auncient  office  of  the  henehemen. 

lexiyr,  vol.  i.  fol.  348.  Francu  Aten  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

Put.  For  my  own  pert, 

Kill  or  be  kill  d,  (for  there’s  the  short  and  long  oe’t) 

Call  me  your  shadow’*  hmch-bay. 

Ford.  Th*  I ■adie'r  Trial,  act  i.  sc  1 . 

Why  *bould  Titan:  a rro**e  her  Oberoti  ? 

I do  but  beg  a little  changeling  boy, 

To  be  my  AoirAiaas. 

ShaJapeare.  Alt  drummer  Sight' r Dream,  fol.  149. 

Three  henchmen  were  far  every  knight  assign’d, 

All  in  rich  livery  clad,  and  of  a kind  : 

White  velvet,  but  unshoru,  for  cloaks  they  wore, 

And  each  within  his  band  a truncheon  tare. 

Dryden,  The  Hewer  and  the  Leaf. 

HENDECA8YLLABLE,  Gr.  sr«ra,  eleven,  and 
avWafii),  a syllable.  Explained  by  the  citation  below. 

I will  only,  therefore,  premise  further  that  I design  to  give  these 


HENCE 

HKNDK- 

casyl* 

I.ABLE. 


trifles  toe  tide  of  hend'cmy  fielder.  (hen  deco  syllabi, ) in  allusion  U»  the  HE  SDK- 
measure  in  which  the  vert*  are  owropmed. 

Mtlmath.  Ptmy  to  Patemus,  book  iv.  let.  14. 

In  half  here  were  **l»w«  noble  men  and  A ende, 

Syre  larger  Due  of  Ilatiylofne,  A ami^er  Due  a!  so, 

And  the  Kri  of  Saleshury,  and  of  Cycestre  yerto. 

ft.  Gloucester,  p.  216 

So  loreth  she  tin*  heady  Nicholas, 

That  Abswlon  may  blow  the  burkes  home : 

He  ne  had  for  his  labour  but  a scamp. 

Chaucer.  The  MtlUret  Tale,  v,  3J86. 

Me<l«  y*  y m tried  more  for  her  mtchel  richesse 

}an  fo  holt»«*»e  hendrnet.  for  h$e  kjode. 

Piers  Pluuhtmm.  Tinea,  p.  28. 

And  held  holiness*  a jape,  and  hmdynesse  a was  tour. 

Id.  lb.  p.  399. 

I kayhede  that  hiniinan,  and  hendeheh*  I sayde. 

Id.  (rede,  p.  9. 

HENDY,  Skinner  says,  fiend,  hende : feat,  fine, 
gentle,  q.  d.  handy,  or  handsome.  See  Hand.  (/«- 
hende  (see  H.  Gloucester,  p.  655)  is  used ; fierce,  cruel. 

HENEAGUAS,  or  Heneaoas,  two  of  the  most 
Southern  of  the  Bahama  Islands.  The  original  name 
is  Inagua,  a Spanish  word  signifying  a watering-place. 

A strait  of  about  five  miles  in  width  separates  the  two 
Islands.  Little  Heneagun  is  not  at  all  inhabited  nor 
visited,  except  perhaps  by  the  wreckers  and  other  wan- 
dering adventurers  of  this  Archipelago.  The  Great 
Heneagua  is  about  45  miles  in  length  from  South-West 
to  North-East,  and  16  in  its  average  width.  It  is 
chiefly  known  from  the  great  number  of  shipwrecks 
which  it  has  occasioned  by  its  position  at  the  mouth  of 
the  windward  passage,  the  frequented  strait  between 
Cuba  and  St.  Domingo.  A dangerous  reef  runs  at 
some  distance  off  the  shore,  and,  from  the  strength  and 
uncertainty  of  the  currents,  vessels  are  continually  and 
unexpectedly  driven  upon  i4.  In  1800,  the  Lowestofle 
man-of-war,  and  eight  Jamaica  ships  under  her  convoy, 
were  cast  away  and  destroyed  on  this  treacherous  coast. 

The  land  is  low,  and  of  an  uninviting  appearance,  but 
in  the  interior  are  extensive  salt-ponds,  which  induced 
some  families  from  the  Northern  Islands  to  settle  there 
in  1803.  Rut  owing  to  the  difficult  navigation  of  the 
shores,  and  the  consequent  obstruction  to  mercantile 
adventures,  the  colony  does  not  appear  to  have  in- 
creased. The  Eastern  coast  of  the  Great  Heneagua 
lies  nearly  in  longitude  72°  55*  West,  and  the  Southern 
shore  in  latitude  21°  3'  North.  The  most  Westerly  ex- 
tremity of  the  Island  is  the  promontory  called  Devil's 
Point,  on  both  sides  of  which,  to  the  North  and  South, 
there  is  good  anchorage. 

HENKIETTIA,  in  Bolany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Decandria , order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Mdasto- 
macete.  Generic  character:  calyx  bell-shaped,  five- 
lobed,  lobes  broad,  obtuse ; corolla,  petals  five,  ovate, 
base  of  the  anther  bifid,  the  apex  long  beaked ; berry 
five-celled. 

Two  species  natives  of  Jamaica  and  Ceylon.  De- 
candolle. 

II  ENT,  Skinner,  heni,  henten,  to  catch,  q.  d . to  hand, 
manu  prrhendere , to  seize  wi'h  the  hand.  A.  S.  hend - 
an,  or  hent-an , to  catch,  to  seize,  in  which  sense,  says 
Lye,  Chaucer  uses  henten  ; and  henters  pro  raptoribus. 

In  Shakspeare,  Measure  for  Measure,  to  seize,  to 
occupy. 

Vent*  lie  wu  tore  tdrvl,  yat  geaunt  were  ney 
An  J n*y*ln  he  hente  herte. 

R G/mcertrr,  p.  204. 
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Hon  get  hrnt  in  haale.  Wawour  by  the  m**». 

Piers  Phmkmsm.  /iwm,  p.  137. 

And  of  thiscrie  ne  trofclt  they  never  xtenten, 

Till  they  the  reinv*  of  hi*  bridal  hrsslen. 

Chntwer.  The  Knight et  Tale , v.  906. 

We  xcortie  suche  rauener*,  and  henten  of  fouleu  thing*. 

Id.  Boemus,  book  i.  fol.  211. 

Kncr*«'-ng  hi*  wrath  with  many  a threat. 

Hia  barmtfull  hatchet  he  hmt  in  hand. 

Spenser.  Shepherd's  Calendar,  fol.  6. 

The  generou*  and  grai*e*i  ciriieBi 
Haue  hmt  the  gate*,  and  very  ne*r»  vpon 
Hm  duke  i*  e&t’riog , 

Shahspeare.  Measure  far  Measure,  fol.  79. 

With  hi*  left  foot  faat  forward  fan  he  stride, 

And  with  hia  left  the  Pagan'*  right  arme  kent . 

With  hi*  right  land  me  anew  hilt  the  man’«  right  vide, 
lie  cot,  he  woonded,  mangled,  tore,  and  rent. 

Fairfax.  Godfrey  of  Builmgne,  book  *i*.  *t.  16. 

HEPATICA.  in  Botany,  & genus  of  the  class  Poly, 
anuria,  order  Polygynia , natural  order  Rtmuncvlacea. 
Generic  character  : involucre  three- leaved,  calyx-like, 
close  to  the  flower,  leaves  entire;  corolla,  petals  six  to 
nine,  disposed  in  a double  or  triple  series. 

A beautiful  Alpine  genus,  divided  from  Anemone, 
containing  three  species,  natives  of  Europe  and  North 
America,  II.  triloba,  well  known  in  gardens,  with  single 
and  double  blue,  white,  red,  and  purple  varieties,  is  a 
native  of  Europe.  m 

HEPATICK,  Gr.  rfsarisot,  from  tfaarot,  the 

liver ; Fr.  hrpalique. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  the  liver. 

Thi*  obiervaUnn  can  scarce  be  made  food,  without  entering  into 
the  controversy,  which,  for  il*  difficulty  ami  importance,  ha*  perplexed 
diver*  modern  physicians ; whether  there  be  any  medicine*  that 
have  a sympathy  with  the  head,  heart,  liver.  Sic.  sad  thereby  deverve 
the  mine  *if  cephalic,  cordial,  or  hepatic,  he. 

liuyte.  Works.  v«l.  v.  p.  93.  Of  the  Reamctleablenas  of  Specific 
Medicines,  SfC. 

The  bile  far  of  two  »ort».  tbe  cyxtick,  or  that  contained  in  the  gall- 
bladder, which  is  a *ort  of  repository  for  die  gall,  and  tbe  hepatieh , 
or  what  flow*  immediately  from  tbe  Hver. 

Arhuthnot.  Of  Aliments,  p.  10. 

Hi*  lordship’*  batioa*  and  hrpatich  complaint*  seemed  alone  not 
eouxl  to  the  expected  mournful  event. 

Johnson.  Ufe  of  Isttlctan. 

IIEPATUS,  in  Zoology,  a grain  of  short-tailed 
crabs,  established  by  Lalreille,  allied  to  Calappa  of 
Fabricius. 

Generic  characier.  All  the  leg*  for  walking  hooked, 
and  extending  horizontally;  shell  the  segment  of  a 
circle,  narrowed  behind  and  finely  toothed  on  the  edge ; 
second  joint  of  the  first  jaw-like  feet  sharp  pointed. 

These  Crustacea  are  intermediate  between  the  Crabs 
and  the  Calappa.  Only  one  species  is  well  known. 

The  Cancer prinerpt  of  Bose,  the  Cancer  annularis  of 
Olivier,  and  Calappa  angustata  of  Fabricius,  figured  by 
Herbal,  pi.  xxxviii.  fig.  2.  found  in  the  American  Ocean. 

HEPIALUS,  iu  Zoology,  a genus  of  Lepidopterous 
insects,  belonging  to  the  family  Bombycida , established 
by  Fabricius. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  moniliform,  shorter  than 
the  thorax  ; lower  palpi  very  small,  very  hairy  ; trunk 
none  or  imperceptible  ; wings  long,  narrow,  lanceolate, 
always  shelving  in  repose. 

These  insects,  from  Ihe  rapidity  of  their  flight,  are 
trivially  called  Swift*.  There  larva  are  observed 
with  difficulty,  as  they  live  on  the  roots  of  plants; 
their  body  is*  generally  bald,  ana  their  mouth  armed 


with  two  strong  pair  of  jaws,  by  which  they  cut  the  HEPIA- 
roots.  They  form  their  cocon  under  ground  of  flue  _ ' 
earth  ; their  chry  salis  is  cylindrical,  rather  convex  above,  HER. 
and  enveloped  by  the  short  wing  ; the  sides  ot  the  ring  w 

of  the  body  are  armed  with  teeth  pointing  towards  the 
tail. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  Phalana  hamuli,  Linnms, 
which  lives  on  the  roots  of  hops,  and  commits  great 
ravages  in  their  plantations.  It  is  ofien  found  in 
church-yards,  and,  as  tbe  males  are  of  a beautiful 
white,  they  are  trivially  called  Ghost  Moths. 

HEPTACA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Polyga- 
mist, order  Dioecia.  Generic  character : hermaphrodite 
flower,  calyx,  three-leaved  ; corolla,  petals  ten  ; stamens 
numerous ; style  one,  berry  sc ven -cel led,  many-seeded. 

Alale  flower:  calyx,  three-leaved  ; corolla,  petals  ten; 
stamens  about  one  hundred. 

One  species,  II.  Africana,  a small  tree,  native  of  the 
Eastern  parts  of  Africa. 

HE'PTAGON,*^  Gr.  £irr«,  seven,  and  ^mv7a,  an 

Hepta'oonal.  J angle.  • 

A figure  with  seven  angles,  and,  consequently,  seven 
sides. 

Ins  circle  deirrihe  an  heptagon*!  and  equilateral  figure;  from 
whose  every  side  shall  fall  equilateral  triangles. 

Drayton.  / *o/y-  uA*on,  song  1 1 . note  by  Set  den. 

For  the  space  about  any  point  may  bn  filled  up  either  by  six  equi- 
lateral triangl  •«,  or  tour  squat**,  or  three  hexagons ; whereat  tr.rea 
pentagon*  are  too  little,  and  thief  heptagons  too  oiikIi. 

Hay  On  the  t'rralw*,  part  vin. 

II F/PTARCHY,")  Gr.  err a,  seven,  and  apxri.  a 

Ilh’pTAacHisT,  v principality.  For  the  use  of  the 

Hbpta'jichick.  J word  see  the  Examples. 

Thi*  heptarchy  or  division  of  (hia  i*la»d  into  seven  kingdom*,  came 
not  in  all  at  once,  nor  yet  in  an  equal  partition,  but  *om«  good  di- 
tanrr  of  time  one  after  another,  and  as  the  mvader  bad  strength  Ui 
expci  the  native*. 

Baker.  Of  the  first  knoten  Times  of  this  Itlanl. 

Hie  Savona  pursued  their  invasion  with  courage  and  fierce  new, 
equal  to  the  multitude*  of  their  nation  (hat  swarmed  over  thi*  bland, 
and  with  Mich  an  uninterrupted  course  of  fortune  and  victories,  after 
the  year  500,  that  by  the  end  of  the  next  century,  they  bad  subdued 
the  whole  body  of  tne  province,  and  established  it  in  Nrw  several 
kingdom*,  which  were,  by  the  writer*  of  (So*«  time*,  styled  the  hep. 
tarvhy  of  the  Saxons. 

Temple.  An  Introduction  to  History  of  England 

Seven  independent  throne*,  the  Saxon  heptarchy , were  founded  by 
tbe  conquerors,  and  seven  families,  one  of  which  has  been  continued, 
by  female  succewion,  to  our  pre*ent  sovereign,  derived  their  equal 
and  sacred  lineage  from  Woden,  the  god  of  war. 

Gibbon.  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Homan  Empire,  ch.  xxxviii. 

HER,  ">  A.  S.  heora,  here,  her  ; written  in  old 

He/rsflp.  /English,  Air,  Aire,  here,  hurt,  and  used 
pliarally  («'. «.  where  we  now  use  their)  as  well  as  singu- 
larly. The  A.  8.  heora,  of  which  here,  her,  are  con- 
tractions may  be  compounded  of  he,  (itself  used  with 
no  distinction  of  number  or  gender,)  and  ora  ; which 
latter  must  be  left  to  some  future  Etymologist  See 
Hr. 


he  fader  was  J»o  gUd  y now,  and  bad  hire  f Reran1  vmlerxtoode, 

To  whom  beo  woldc  y maned  be  with  Uirede  deJ  ys  londe. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  30. 

With  Air  f Maude  1 went  many  a knygbt  till*  Aoiowe  y»t  cuntre. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  107. 

I was  aferd  of  hare  fare. 

piers  P/ouhmsm.  Piston,  p.  13. 

Hi*  modir  kepte  tofidere  alle  these  woedia  h hare  hem  in  her 
herte.  Wschf.  Luke,  eb,  li. 
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HKR.  Soliiel)  I >ey  to  you  ihei  bin  ros»eyved  her  metde. 

tl~>chf  Matthew,  ch.  vL 

H fclKALD.  pul  «ret  *he  iu(i  the  service  dcviue, 

* / Bntnoed  in  hire  note  ful  swetely  : 

And  Preneh  she  spake  ful  fay  re  and  felisly, 

After  the  Scute  of  Stntfard  site  bowe. 

For  French*  of  Paria  wu  to  Aire  unknown. 

Chaucer.  The  Prolog* ie,  v.  124. 
And  smile  foule*  maker  melodic, 

That  sir  pen  site  night  with  open  rye 
So  priketh  hem  nature  in  Air  coragei. 

id.  n>.  v.  n. 

Aod  tho  Air  eie  up  to  the  heuen 
She  cute,  and  sayde ; O thou  unkynde, 

Here  shell  thou  through  thy  sloulh  finde 
A lady  dede  for  loue  of  thee. 

Gower.  Com/.  Am.  book  it.  fol.  67 
With  that  open  a greoa  bough 
A afvnt  of  tilke.  which  »he  there  had  , 

She  Vnit : and  *o  hr  ttlfe  ahe  lad, 

That  ahe  about  Air  white  swore 

It  dyd,  and  benge  hr  eet ft  there.  Id.  lb.  fol.  67. 

His  dn lighter  had  a bed  all  hi  hirst  fee. 

Right  in  the  same  chambre  by  and  by. 

Chaucer.  The  Here*  Ta/e,  v.  4140. 

The  kytig  of  Ettglxnde,  whan  he  was  enframed  of  the  mater,  aajrd, 
howe  that  he  wolde  couaiell  tberle  Moutfort  to  htue  peace,  to  that 
alwayes  he  might  he  duke  of  Brelayne,  and  aosnwhat  to  recopeece  the 
lady,  rallynge  her  tel fe  duchesse,  with  some  honest  thyngc,  assign- 
yage  her  *ome  certayne  rent  yerely  to  be  payd  out  of  some  place, 
wher  she  tnyghi  be  sure  to  baue  it  wythout  daungcr. 

Lord  Semen.  Froissart,  Cronyde,  vol.  i.  ch.  829. 
The  ioyous  day  gan  early  to  appeire ; 

And  fayre  Aurora  from  the  deawy  bed 
Of  aged  TWbon*  gan  herself^  to  reare 

With  rosy  cheek rs,  for  shame  u blushing  red: 

Her  golden  locks,  for  hast,  were  loosely  shed 
About  her  eares,  when  Una  her  did  tnarke 
Clymbe  to  her  charet,  all  with  Sowers  ipred, 

From  heveii  high  to  ch  ice  the  chearelesae  darke ; 

With  mery  note  her  lowd  salutes  the  mounting  larke. 

Spnurr.  Faerie  Queeme,  book  i.  can.  11. 

HERACLEUM,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class 
Pentandria , order  Dieynia,  natural  order  Umbclliferec, 
Generic  character : corolla  irregular,  indexed,  emstrgi- 
nate  ; involucre  caducous  ; fruit  elliptical,  emarginate, 
compressed,  striated. 

The  species  are  natives  of  the  North  of  Europe.  H. 
xpondyhum,  the  cow  parsnep,  is  a native  of  England, 
HE'RALD,  r."\  Ger.  herold;  D.  heraut;  Sw. 

He'rald,  7i.  \ktcrold;  Fr.  herault,  heraut ; It. 

II  e'rald,  adj.  \araldo ; Sp.  htraldo.  About  this 

Heraldry,  name  of  heralt,  divers  (says  Ver- 

Hera'ldick.  / stegan)  have  been  diversly  con- 
ceited. For  which  conceits  may  be  consulted  Ver- 
stegan  himself,  ch.  x.,  Menage,  Spelman,  Vossius,  de 
Vitiit , and  Wachter.  Junius  and  Wachter  seem  the 
most  reasonable ; viz.  from  the  Ger.  harm,  to  cry,  to 
proclaim,  (the  same  word,  probably,  with  the  A.  S. 
herg-an,  herian , to  Aery,  q.  r.)  The  Fr.  have  the  verb 
hrr-auder,  which  Cotgrave  explains,  to  blaze  ; publicly 
to  denounce,  manifest,  or  commend. 

Shakspeare  uses  the  verb ; to  herald,  to  act  as  herald 
to.  And  see  Heraldry,  in  our  Second  Division. 

A crier,  proclaimed  publisher,  messenger. 

Thus  have  ich  two  hui  her  am  dr.  her  ind  in  heUe. 

Fieri  Plouhman.  Fision,  p.318. 

An  keremde  on  a scaffold  made  an  o, 

Til  that  the  noire  of  the  peple  was  ydo. 

Chaucer.  The  h'ntghiet  Tale , v,  2536. 

The  «ice  cleped  auantance, 

With  pride  hath  take  bu  acqueiotance. 
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So  that  hi*  own*  price  he  laaaeth, 

Whan  he  cuche  mesurc  cuerpaxselh, 

That  he  his  owne  herxuJde  is. 

Gower.  Con/.  Am.  book  i.  fol.  21. 
A»d  though  there  be  no  cauae  why. 

Yet  woll  he  iangle,  not  for  thy 
Ai  be  whiche  hath  the  herauldie 
Of  hem,  that  vieo  for  to  lie. 

Id.  Ib.  book  ii.  fed.  36. 

Than  nn  harmdde  of  the  duke  of  Ouerlct,  who  coude  well  in  the 
langage  of  French*,  was  reformed  what  he  shuld  lay,  and  so  he  rode 
tyll  he  came  into  v*  Freoche  boost;  and  than  be  drewe  hym  to  kynge 
Fhilyppe,  and  to  hi*  counaaile,  and  uyd,  »yr,  the  kynge  of  England* 
U in  the  fiolde,  and  deiyreth  to  haue  hxietl,  power  agayosl  power. 

Lord  Semen.  Froiuart.  Cron yc/e,  rid.  i.  ch.  xl. 
Aso.  Wee  are  sent, 

To  giur  thee  from  our  royal  master  thanks, 

Onely  to  harrold  thee  into  hia  sight, 

Not  pay  thee. 

Shahepeare.  Macbeth,  fol.  132. 
My  herald  thoughts,  in  thy  pure  hoeome  rest  them. 

Id.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ferona , fol,  29. 
To  tdl  the  glory  of  the  feast  that  day, 

The  goodly  tern  ice,  the  deuisefult  sights, 

The  bridegroom*’*  state,  the  bride's  roost  rich  arav, 

The  pride  uf  ladies,  and  the  worth  of  k nights. 

The  royall  banquets,  and  the  rare  delights, 

Were  work*  fit  Cor  an  hemuld,  not  for  me. 

Spenser.  Fame  Queene,  book  v.  can.  S. 


HERALD. 

herault 


The  Gaules  seeing  their  man  slain,  sent  immediately  an  herald  to 
Rome  to  accuse  Fa  hi  us,  how  against  all  right  and  reason  lie  began 
wan  with  them,  without  any  ojien  proclamation  made  before. 

Sir  Thomas  North.  Plutarch,  lot,  57.  AVma. 

Let  us  see  whether  titles  of  honour  be  either  unfit  in  themselves  to 
be  given  to  bishops,  or  what  the  guise  of  Christendoine  hath  been  in 
her  spiritual  heraldry. 

Taylor.  Polemical  Discourses,  fol.  1 52. 

And  very  likeiy,  when  this  limit  was  made,  that  ie  honour  of  him 
[Mercury]  being  by  name  president  of  ways,  and  by  his  office  of 
heraldship,  poet/er,  i.e.  peace-maker,  as  an  old  stamp  titles  him,  they 
called  it  W ode nsdike. 

Drayton.  Poly-ottoon,  song  3.  Note  by  St  Men. 
The  sound  of  trumpets  to  the  voice  reply 'd, 
eAnd  round  tbe  royal  list*  the  heralds  cry’d 
14  Arcite  of  Thebes  has  won  tbe  beauteous  bride/* 

Dryde n.  Palamon  and  Arcite. 

Certainly  that  must  needs  be  a glorious  thing,  that  thus  giies 
titles  of  glory  to  the  Prince  of  glory,  thus  fills  the  heraldry  of 
heaven,  and  calls  gift*,  graces,  blessings  and  every  good  thing,  after 
iu  own  name.  Stulh.  Sermons,  voL  x.  p.  302. 

And  now  the  queen,  to  glad  her  sons,  proclaims 
By  herald  hawkers,  high  heroic  gatnr*. 

Pope.  The  Duneiad,  book  ii. 

There  are  several  proofs  which  indicate  that  many  romances  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  if  not  in  verse,  at  least  thoee  written  in  prose,  were 
the  work  of  heralds. 

Horton.  History  of  English  Poetry,  stA.  i.p.  331. 

The  pompous  circumstances  of  which  these  heraldic  narratives  con- 
sisted, and  the  minute  prolixity  with  which  they  were  displayed,  seem 
to  have  infected  the  profemed  Historians  of  the  Age. 

hi.  lb.  p.  336. 

Or  client  of  heraldry  the  drowsy  *ong, 

How  tyrant  blood,  o’er  many  a region  wide, 

Rolls  to  a thousand  thrones  its  execrable  tide. 

Beattie.  The  Minstrel,  book  ii. 

HERAULT,  a Department  of  the  South  of  France, 
bounded  on  its  Northern  limits  by  the  Departments  of 
Gard  and  Aveyron,  on  the  West  by  the  Department  of 
Taro,  and  on  the  South  and  South-East  by  that  of  Aude 
and  the  Mediterranean.  It  tukes  its  name  from  the 
river  Herault,  which  enters  the  Department  at  Ganges, 
and  falls  into  the  sea  near  Agde.  At  some  distance 
from  the  sea  it  communicates  with  the  great  Canal  du 
Midi.  This  river  washes  down  from  the  mountains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  gold,  which  is  found  mingled 
2 E 
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flEKAULT.  with  Ulcites  and  granitic  fragments.  It  is  after  floods 
^”"'v  and  inundations  that  those  whose  trade  it  is  to  wash 
the  sands  find  the  richest  harvest.  The  surface  of  this 
Department  is  630,935  hectares,  or  about  2800  square 
miles,  and  the  population,  in  1827,  was  339,560.  The 
country  towards  the  West  and  North  is  hilly  or  even 
mountainous ; towards  the  South  and  East  parallel  to 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  barren  and  rocky, 
but  extensive  alluvial  lands,  forming  salt-marshes  and 
hi  goons,  (along*,)  have  been  in  the  course  of  Ages 
formed  along  the  coast  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks  from 
Lunelle  to  Xissau.  The  valley  forming  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  Department  is  tolerably  fertile,  and,  owing 
to  the  excellence  of  its  climate,  is  richly  decked  with 
vegetable  productions.  There  is  not  much  com  grown 
here,  but  the  olive  and  the  mulberry  thrive  well.  To- 
bacco, some  plants  for  dye  stuffs,  and  aromatic  shrubs 
for  the  distillation  of  perfumes  aud  essences,  are  fa- 
vourite objects  of  culture.  The  Department  comprises 
the  Bishoprics  of  Montpellier 'and  Lodeve,  both  sub- 
ject to  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse.  The  chief  places 
are  Montpellier,  Bf.zieres,  and  Ague  ; which  two  lust 
have  been  already  described. 

ntf.ellier  Montpellier,  (Mo ?u  pudlarum,)  the  scat  of  the  Depart- 
mental authorities,  is  situated  about  five  miles  from  the 
sea,  on  on  agreeable  eminence,  at  the  foot  of  which 
runs  the  Mosson  and  the  Lcz.  The  country  round  has 
a singularly  luxuriant  appearance.  The  city  itself  is 
extremely  handsome,  and  appears  much  larger  than  it 
really  is.  The  Fauxbourgs  are  built  with  regularity, 
but  the  interior  is  a labyrinth  of  narrow  lanes,  over- 
shadowed by  huge  antique  roofs,  which  almost  exclude 
the  light.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  the  celebrated 
Place  dr  Peyrun , said  to  be  the  handsomest  promenade 
in  Europe.  It  is  formed  by  a terrace  ornamented  with 
fountains  and  temples.  But  its  principal  charm  lies  in 
the  extensive  prospect  it  commands,  stretching  from  the 
Ce venues  to  the  sea,  and  from  the  Alps  to  the  Pyre- 
nees. There  are  21  Churches  in  the  city,  but  the 
Cathedral  or  St.  Peter's  Church  alone  demands  notice. 
The  other  remarkable  edifices  are  the  Theatre,  the 
Music  Hall,  and  the  Government  House.  There  is 
also  a magnificent  aqueduct,  10  miles  in  length,  and 
in  general  of  three  rows  of  arches,  which  supplies  Mont- 
pellier with  water.  The  Academy,  formerly  a university, 
founded  in  1196,  numbered,  in  1819,  1200  students.  It 
has  three  Faculties,  viz.  of  Medicine,  Mathematics,  and 
Belles  Lettres.  The  Medical  School  acquired  its  re- 
putation in  the  Xllth  century,  when  some  teamed 
Moors,  driven  from  Spain,  established  themselves  here 
as  teachers.  The  Anatomical  Theatre  is  large  enough 
to  hold  2000  persons,  and  attached  to  the  school  is  an 
excellent  Butauical  Garden,  which  is  remarkable  as 
having  been  the  first  public  establishment  of  the  kind 
in  France.  The  Public  Library  contains  42,000  volumes, 
and  the  Museum,  the  Lyceum,  and  several  Scientific 
Associations,  bear  witness  to  the  culture  of  the  place. 
Montpellier  was  formerly  much  resorted  to  by  invalids, 
and  was  indeed  proverbially  spoken  of  for  its  salubrity, 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  owes  its  reputation 
altogether  to  the  interested  representations  of  the 
Physicians  established  there,  as  it  is  remarkable  for 
its  liability  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  for  its 
humidity,  and  its  exposure  to  the  rent  bur.  Silk, 
liqueurs,  and  essences  are  its  commercial  products. 
The  little  town  of  Cette,  on  the  sea-side,  is  its  port,  but 
vessels  of  200  tens  burden  can  with  difficulty  approach. 


Large  sums  have  been  expended  in  fruitless  endeavours  HERaULT 
to  make  a port  at  Agde,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Herault,  — 
but  the  accumulations  of  mud  and  sand,  carried  West-  HERB, 
ward  from  the  Rhone,  have  rendered  the  harbours 
unapproachable  as  soon  as  they  have  been  formed.  The 
little  town  of  Lunelle  in  this  Department  was  anciently 
of  some  importance,  and  the  country  around  it  is  still 
famous  for  the  fine  muscadel  wine  which  it  produces, 
and  which  is  esteemed  the  best  in  France. 


HERB, 
Herda'ceous, 
He'kdagf., 
Hk'roagep, 
He'kbal,  n. 
IIe'sbal,  adj. 
Herbalist, 
Hk'rBAR, 
He'rbarize, 
He'rbary, 
Herba'rian, 
He'rbarist, 
Hk'rdelet, 
He'rblesb, 

He  annus, 

He'rby, 

Herbivorous. 


Fr.  hrrbe  / It.  herba  ; Sp.  yerba  ; 
Lat.  herba.  Junius  adopts  the 
Etymology  proposed  by  Vossius, 
the  Gr.  tpsp  ft.  tin,  patcere,  to  feed, 
and  this  Scheidius  derives  from 
to  bear.  Herb,  literally, 
then,  will  mean. 

That  which  feed*  or  nourishes 
(«c.  animals,  called  graminivorous) 
pasture,  (for  them.) 

Herb*  are  distinguished  from 
shrubs  or  trees,  by  the  annual 
growth  and  decay  of  their  stems 
or  stalks,  and  by  their  not  attaining 
the  solidity  of  wood. 


Par  the  erthethat  driakilh  reyne  oftc  comyngoo  it  & bryngith  forth 
countable  erbe  to  hem  at  which*  it  is  tild  takith  bietsyng  of  God. 

WirUf,  Ebrewis,  eh.  »i. 
And  whan  she  homwnrd  came  she  woldc  bring 
Wortes  and  other  Aerbet  oft, 

The  which  abe  shred  sod  sethe  for  hire  living. 

Ckameer.  The  Clerket  Tate,  t.  8102. 

- - - She  gethereth  kerbes  soote, 

She  pulleth  vp  some  by  the  roote. 

And  many  with  a knife  she  shereth 
And  all  id  to  hir  dual*  she  bcareth. 

Gatccr,  Com/,  Am.  book  ?.  fol.  105. 
Wherof  Osmund*  beyng*  ware,  and  alto  beynge  sure  of  the  kynge, 
made  a great  truss*  of  kerbyt  at  gratae,  ehenn  he  wrapped  thechilde, 
and  so  cuueyed  hym  out  of  the  citie  of  Laonne. 

Fobft w.  Works,  voh  i.eb.  184. 
Well  seene  in  everie  science  that  mole  bee, 

And  every  secret  wurke  of  Nature's  waves  ; 
la  wittie  riddles ; and  in  wise  toothsayes ; 

In  power  of  kerbes ; and  tunes  of  beasts  and  burds. 

Spenser.  Fame  Qtseene,  bonk  t*.  can.  2. 
The  roofe  hereof  was  arched  over  bead, 

Aud  deckl  With  flowers  and  kerbars  daintily. 

Id.  tb.  book  ii.  cb.  ix.  st,  46. 

Ginger  is  the  root  of  neither  tree  nor  shrub,  but  of  an  herbaceous 
plant,  resembling  tbc  Walcr-flower-de-luce,  as  Garcias  first  described  ; 
or  rather  the  common  Reed,  a*  Lobelias  since  affirmed. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Errtmrt,  book  ii.  ch.  si. 


God  having  made  man,  the  first  thing  he  took  care  of,  was  hit  life ; 
in  the  appointment  of  hit  convenient  food  : I hue  given  you  every 
kerb  and  every  tree  for  meat ; Gen.  i.  29.  Which  comprehended, 
with  the  Herbage  of  plants,  their  roots,  and  fruits. 

Grew.  Como  Sacra,  book  ir.  ch.  vg. 
As  Pena  the  French  kerbarim  hath  alto  noted  in  the  verie  end  of 
bis  herbal/. 

Hd tusked.  Description  of  England,  book  iiLcfa.  IL 
Be  was  a curious  florist,  an  accurate  Herbalist,  throughly  vers'd  in 
the  book  of  nature,  not  unseen  in  any  kind  of  ingenuous  knowledges, 
such  especially  as  were  both  for  delight  and  use. 

Medc.  Works.  The  Anlkor's  Life. 
The  Hrrbansts  who  have  written  thereof,  doe  say  that  it  litth  along 
and  crecpcth  by  the  ground. 

Holland.  P/tnie,  book  XXfii.  ch.  xi. 


You  were  as  flowres.  now  wither’d : eueo  to 
These  herbeUts  shall,  which  we  vpoo  you  strew. 

Shak  spear  t.  Cgmbtline,  fol.  339. 
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HERB.  Forth*  cdd,  lean,  and  emaciated.  such  kerby  mgmdtent*  should  be 
j made  choice  of  as  warm  and  cherish  the  natural  heat,  depure  the 
blood,  breed  a laudable  juice,  and  revive  the  spirits. 

Evelyn.  Act  tana. 

No  man  goes  about  to  poison  a poor  mao's  pitcher,  nor  lays  plots 
to  formge  bis  little  garden  made  fur  the  hospital  of  two  bee-hives,  and 
the  feasting  of  a few  Pythagorean  kerb-eaters. 

Taylor.  Sermon  10.  part  ti. 

Mar.  Who  is  my  principal  ? 

Lr*.  Why.  your  kerA-momuw  ; sne  that  sets  seed*  and  roots  of 
shame  and  iniquity. 

Shahspeare.  Pericles,  act  iv.se.  6. 

It  is  just  with  such  a person  as  with  an  ignorant  physician,  though 
possibly  he  may  know  the  shape  and  the  colour  of  an  kerb,  as  it  is  set 
down  in  an  herbal,  yet  neither  knows  its  virtue  uor  ita  operation,  nor 
how  to  prepare  it  for  a medicine. 

Bates.  War  he,  ml  iti.  p.  213.  On  the  Fear  of  God. 

Ah  the  herbaceous  caters  (for  instance)  are  many,  and  devour  much ; 
ao  dryland  surface  we  find  naturally  every  where  almost  carpi  ted  over 
with  grass,  and  other  agreeable  Whulsome  plants. 

Derhsun.  Phyiico- Theology,  book  if.  elk  xi. 
With  wholesome  herbage  mix’d,  the  direful  bane 
Of  vegetable  venom  taints  tbe  plain ; 

From  P*an  sprung,  their  patnon-god  imparts 
To  all  the  Pharian  race  his  healing  art*. 

Pope.  Hooter.  Odyssey,  book  iv. 
Delicious  is  your  shelter  to  the  soul, 

As  to  the  huoted  hart  the  sallying  spring, 

Or  stream  full  flowing,  that  his  swelling  sides 
Laves,  as  be  float*  along  the  kerbag’d  brink. 

Thomson.  Summer. 

Others  made  it  their  basinets  to  collect  In  vnlumnious  herba/s  all 
tbe  several  leaves  of  some  one  tree.  Spectator,  No.  46& 

The  herbal  savour  gave  hi*  sense  delight. 

Quarles.  History  of  hut  oh,  1620. 1.  3.  b. 

I know  two  or  three  virtuosi  that  are  good  herbalists,  who  travelling 
in  divers  port*  of  America,  partly  islands,  and  partly  regions  of  the 
continent,  found  there  end  brought  away  for  Europe,  many  Korea,  if 
not  many  hundreds,  of  uodeacribed  plants,  some  of  which  they  shewed 
me,  and  other*  they  presented  me  to. 

Boyle.  Works,  nl.  vL  p.  727.  The  Second  Part  of  the  Christian 
ftrtM*),apii.  4. 

Which  I do  not  aay  to  detract  from  the  excellent  pains  and  perform- 
ance of  that  learned,  judicious,  and  laborious  herbanst  (C.  Banhina), 
oc  to  defraud  him  of  bis  deserv'd  honour,  but  only  to  shew,  that  he 
was  too  much  sway’d  by  the  opinions  then  generally  current  amongst 
herbarut*,  that  different  colour  or  multiplicity  of  leaves  in  the  flower, 
and  the  like  accidents, were  eu#c  ient  to  constitute  a specifick  difference. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  part  i. 

Tbe  Apothecaries’ Company  very  seldom  mis*  coming  to  Hampstead 
every  spring,  end  here  have  their  herborising  feast ; and  I have  heard 
them  often  say  that  they  have  found  a greater  variety  of  curious  and 
useful  plants  near  and  aoout  Hampstead  than  in  any  other  place. 

Soatne.  Analysis  of  Hampstead  Water,  1 734,  p.  27. 
But  far  remov’d  in  thund'ring  camp  is  found 
His  slumbers  short,  bis  bed  the  herbless  ground. 

Dryden.  Absalom  and  Achitophrl,  p,  ii.  L 9. 

When  tbe  earth  ceased  to  furnish  spontaneously  all  these  primitive 
luxuries,  and  culture  became  requiaite,  separate  ineloeures  for  rearing 
herbs  grew  expedient 

Walpole.  On  Modern  Gardening  ch.  vii. 
Swift  as  his  word,  an  arrow  flew  ; 

Tbe  dropping  prite  besprent  with  dew 
The  brothers,  in  contention  gay, 

Catch,  and  on  gather’d  herbage  lay. 

Jomet.  The  Hindu  Wife. 

An  herbary,  for  furnishing  domestic  medicine*,  always  made  a part 
ef  our  ancient  gardens. 

Wartvn  Huttry  of  English  Poetry,  rol.  ii.  p.  231,  note  n. 


I speak  of  graminirorous  and  Kerbisoraus  birds ; such  a*  common 
fowls,  turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  pigeons,  Sec. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xvi. 
Nor  in  December,  if  we  reason  close, 

Are  fields  poetically  call’d  herbose. 

Byrom.  Critical  Remark * on  Horace,  book  ii.  ode.  3.  v.  17. 

HERBER,  t.  t.  arbour,  so  written.  See  Arbour. 

Priu*  pride  in  pcs  es  nettille  in  herbere, 

►©  rose  is  mygbUcs,  }er  aeltillo  sprvdis  over  fer. 

R.  Rrunnr,  p.  290. 

And  ifaapeu  was  this  herber  roofe  and  all 
A*  a prety  parlour. 

Chaucer.  The  Fhure  and  the  leafe,  fol.  36fi. 
Til  of  fortune,  they  entred  aa  herbere 
Witb  trees  shadowed,  fro  the  mb  shene 
Ful  of  floor**,  and  of  heart*  grene 
Wonder  whoksorae,  of  sight  and  aire. 

Lidga/e.  The  Story  of  Thebe*,  part  iiL  fol.  385- 

Hk'rber,  v.  "k  See  Harbour,  ante. 

Hb'rber,  n.  I To  shelter,  to  lodge. 

He'bberoaoe,  V Herbcrgtotir,  an  harbinger,  q.  v. 
He'rberoeour,  I one  who  looks  out  for  a harbour 
Hf/rborouoh.  J or  lodging  for  another. 

Shortly  I woli  herberosre  me. 

Chaucer.  The  Romani  of  the  Rose,  fol.  144 
But  of  his  craft  to  reken  wel  his  tides 
His  slreotet  and  hit  rtraade*  him  besides, 

His  herber**,  his  moot,  and  hi*  lodemauage, 

Thar  was  non  swicbe,  from  Hull  unto  Cartage, 

Id.  The  Prologue,  v.  405. 
The  miller  silting  by  the  fire  be  food, 

For  it  was  night,  and  farther  might  they  nought, 

But  for  the  luve  of  God  they  him  besought 
Of  herbente  and  of  ese,  as  far  hi  r peny. 

Id.  The  Revet  Tale,  v.  4117. 
Wel  sayde  Salomon  in  hi*  Ungage, 

Ne  bring  not  every  mna  into  thin  haul, 

For  herbencing  by  night  t*  perilous. 

Id.  The  Coha  Prologue,  v.  4330. 

A ha  (quod  he)  for  Criste*  passion 
This  miller  had  a sbarpe  conclusion, 

Upon  this  argument  of  herber  gage. 

Id.  Ib.  v.  4326. 

And  in  swiche  place  aa  thought  hem  avautage 
For  bir  entente,  they  taken  bit  kerbtrgage. 

Id.  The  Mm  of  Urea  Tale,  v.  4567. 
The  fame  anun  thurghout  the  toen  la  born, 

How  Alla  king  shal  come  on  pilgrimage, 

By  herbergtour*  that  wen  ten  him  beforn. 

Id.  Ib.  v.  5417. 

Donne  fro  the  toure  sbt  gan  to  mint 
In  to  an  herber  all  bir  ownc 
W here  many  a wonder  woful  moot 
She  made. 

Ootcvr,  Csmf.  Am.  book  iv.  fol.  67. 
To  him  goth  Elda  tbo  forth  right 
And  tolde  him  of  hie  larde  tiding* 

And  praid,  that  for  his  comynge 
He  wotde  aatigne  him  kerbergage. 

Id.  Ib.  book  ii.  foL  55. 

After  thys  miner  he  came  wylh  by*  armye  to  the  dlie  of  Tars  on, 
whyche  waa  setle  on  fyre  by  the  Persian*,  b*cau»e  th»t  Alenldrc 
shoulde  finde  no  herbemwe  there. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curtms,  book  iii.  fob  26. 
The  German  lord,  when  be  went  out  of  Newgate  into  the  cart, 
tookc  order  to  have  his  armes  set  up  in  has  last  her  borough. 

Ben  Jon  ton.  Dxscooerics. 
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HKRCl’-  HERCULANEUM,  or  Hbrcclanum,  an  it  is  written 

LAN’KUM.  on  the  Continent  after  the  authority  of  Cicero,  (ad  Att. 

eij.  3.)  a city  of  great  antiquity  on  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
buried  under  ashes  and  lava  during  an  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius at  the  close  of  the  1st  century,  and  accidentally  dig* 
covered  in  1713.  At  the  time  of  the  discovery,  the  learned 
were  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Herculaneum.  The  Tabula  Theodatiana  fixed  it  at  the 
11th  mile-stone  from  Naples  ; but  the  erroneousness  of 
this  calculation  was  discerned  by  Cluvcrius,  who  placed 
it  on  the  site  of  Torre  del  Greco,  still  two  miles  to  the 
South  of  its  actual  position.  Some  thought  that  the 
subterranean  City  was  the  Pompeii  of  antiquity,  (for 
the  true  situation  of  Pompeii  was  not  discovered  till  40 
years  later,)  while  others  believed  it  to  be  that  Retina 
so  often  named  by  the  younger  Pliny  in  his  account  of 
the  fatal  eruption : this  last  conjecture  appeared  to  re- 
ceive support  from  the  circumstance  that  the  buried 
town  is  acluully  under  the  site  of  the  modern  Retina 
which  might  be  supposed  to  have  inherited  the  name  of 
the  town,  on  whose  ruins  it  arose.  The  excavations, 
however,  had  not  been  long  continued,  when  it  was 
determined,  beyond  a doubt,  by  the  inscriptions  found, 
that  the  place  was  Herculaneum. 

Described  This  town  is  cursorily  mentioned  by  a great  number 

riy  the  of  ancient  authors,  hut  by  none  is  it  circumstantially 

Ancients,  described.  Pliny,  Floras,  and  several  other  writers 

agree  in  fixing  its  position  between  Naples  and  Pom- 
peii. Strabo  says  it  was  the  first  place  that  occurred 
on  the  road  from  Naples ; and  that  it  nearly  adjoined 
Ponqveii  may  be  inferred  from  Pliny  and  from  Colu- 
mella. Strabo  informs  us  that  it  was  built  on  a pro- 
montory (or  rather  cape)  exposed  to  the  African  or 
South-West  wind,  and  on  that  account  remarkably 
healthy : the  situation  was  probably  low,  and  from  that 
circumstance,  as  well  as  from  its  position  relatively  to 
the  mountain,  enjoyed  in  a peculiar  manner  the  refresh- 
ing current  of  the  sea-breeze.  The  ancient  shore  ap- 
pears, from  the  late  investigations,  to  have  been  not 
more  than  30  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Salims  Hercules, 
alluded  to  by  Columella,  were,  probably,  lagoons  on  the 
flat  shore  or  salt-marshes  in  the  valleys,  which  have 
been,  subsequently,  filled  up  by  scoria:  and  streams  of 
lava. 

Origin.  The  origin  of  Herculaneum  is  lost  in  the  dimness  of 
mythic  traditions.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (i.  44.) 
relates  that  Hercules,  returning  from  Spain  after  con- 
quering the  tyrant  Geryon,  anchored  here  and  built  a 
town,  (to  which  he  gave  his  own  name,)  having  the  advan- 
tage of  a port  secure  at  all  seasons.  This  port  was  the 
Portvs  Retinensi*,  (the  bay  between  the  points  of  Her- 
culaneum and  the  aucicnt  Retina.)  which  appears  from 
Pliny  to  have  been  a station  of  the  Roman  navy,  till 
the  time  of  the  eruption,  which  altered  the  coast.  The 
arrival  of  Hercules  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  60 
years  before  the  Trojan  war,  or  1342  before  the  Chris- 


tian era.  This  Hercules  was,  unquestionably,  the  HERCf- 
Phoenician  hero  of  that  name,  or,  in  other  words  the  town  LANkl'M. 
was  originally,  a Phoenician  colony,  which  took  its  name,  w-v— ^ 
as  was  usual  in  antiquity,  from  its  patron  deity.  The 
names  of  Vesuvius  and  of  the  places  in  its  vicinity  may 
be  traced  to  the  Hebrew  and  other  languages  of  that 
family,  and  all  have  a reference  to  volcanic  eruptions,  of 
which  the  Greeks  and  Latins  did  not  even  preserve  a 
tradition.  The  worship  of  Hercules  was  preserved,  as 
is  evident  from  numerous  sculptures  and  inscriptions, 
as  long  as  the  town  existed,  together  with  a consider- 
able share  of  Egyptian  superstition,  which  appears, 
indeed,  at  whatever  period  it  may  have  been  introduced, 
to  have  been  pretty  widely  diffused  through  all  Magna 
Gracia. 

However  fabulous  the  accounts  which  ascribe  the  iu  jrwt 
foundation  of  the  town  to  Hercules,  no  doubt  can  be  aniMjmty 
entertained  of  its  gTeaL  antiquity.  The  investigations 
of  late  years  have  shown  that  below  the  stratum  of  lava 
on  which  Herculaneum  was  built,  and  at  the  depth  of 
166  palms  beneath  the  present  surface  of  the  ground, 
there  occurs  a stratum  of  earth  bearing  the  visible  traces 
of  human  industry.  ( Out . Itagog.  ad  Here.  Eiplan .) 

This  coast,  therefore,  must  have  been  inhabited  and 
cultivated  long  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Pelasgian 
Greeks,  whose  traditions,  as  wc  before  remarked,  do  not 
reach  so  far  back  as  the  votcanic  activity  of  Vesuvius. 

We  may  here  observe  that  the  name  and  achievements 
of  Hercules  were  frequently  recalled  to  the  antiquaries 
of  the  Augustan  Age,  by  numerous  monuments  round 
the  Bay  of  Naples.  This  coast  was  afterwards  suc- 
cessively possessed  by  the  Oaci,  the  Tyrrheni,  the  Pr- 
latgu  and  the  Samnilet.  (Strabo,  lib.  v.)  The  Tyr- 
rheni  were,  it  is  probable,  a Pelasgian  nation,  although 
they  have  hitherto  been  always  confounded  with  the 
Etrvsci ; not  the  least  vestige,  however,  of  Etrurian 
Art  has  been  discovered  in  Herculaneum.  Its  most 
ancient  monuments  are  all  of  the  Grecian  or  Pelasgian 
character. 

The  Samnites  being  subdued,  the  Romans  were  lu  r»nk  and 
masters  of  Campania,  whose  delightful  shores  soon  «aport»«c*. 
became  the  favourite  residence  of  the  wealthy  senators. 

Bui  it  docs  not  appear  that  Herculaneum  ever  held  an 
eminent  rank  among  the  cities  of  this  Province:  the 
town  itself,  there  is  reason  to  think,  was  inconsiderable ; 
but  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  whole  coast  indeed,  were 
rich  and  populous.  Cicero,  (de  Leg.  Agrar.) enumerating 
the  principal  cities  of  Campania,  frequently  names  Pom- 
peii, but  never  in  this  place  Herculaneum.  Seneca,  also, 
calls  Herculaneum  oppidum,  while  he  designates  Pompeii 
as  edebrem  Campania  urban.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  direct  testimony  of  Siseima,  an  old  Historian  quoted 
by  the  Grammariaus,  who  calls  it  oppidum  parvis  mam- 
but  cinclum.  The  expression  of  Pliny,  frequent  erai  ama- 
nitas loci,  is  evidently  not  to  be  applied  to  the  populous* 
ness  of  Herculaneum,  but  to  that  of  the  whole  tract  of 
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HKRCtT-  country  along  the  hay:  we  arc,  therefore,  warranted  in 
1.ANKITM.  concluding  that  Herculaneum  was  a place  of  minor 
v“w  importance,  and  certainly  inferior  to  Pompeii.  The  de- 
sire alone  to  enhance  the  interest  of  a singular  discovery 
could  have  induced  Mr.  Eustace  to  entertain  a contrary 
a Roman  opinion.  (Cta*s.  Tour , vol.  i.  p.  582.)  Inscriptions 

Colony.  found  at  Torre  del  Greco,  long:  before  Herculaneum  itself 

was  discovered,  proved  it  to  have  been  a Roman  Colony ; 
but  at  what  time  the  inhabitants  were  admitted  into  the 
Roman  Tribes,  or  when  the  town  received  the  rank  of 
city,  cannot  be  clearly  ascertained.  The  latter  event, 
however,  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  about  the  time 
of  Augustus ; but  the  town  of  Hercules,  which,  if  we 
follow  Dionysius,  must  at  that  period  have  already  had 
an  existence  of  thirteen  centuries,  and  to  which  we  are 
disposed  to  ascribe  a still  higher  antiquity,  was  not 
destined  to  survive  very  long  its  accession  of  political 
dignity. 

It*  dwtnic-  In  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  in  the  63d  year  of  our  era, 
a violent  earthquake  desolated  the  Campanian  coast. 
Pompeii  was  swallowed  up,  Herculaneum  nearly  ruined. 
This  is  the  simple  statement  of  Seneca.  (Quad.  1 Vat. 
lib.  vi)  The  alarm  of  the  inhabitants,  however,  lasted 
no  longer  than  the  violence  of  the  shock,  and  the  beau- 
ties of  the  Campanian  coast  continued  to  attract  a 
numerous  population.  But  fifteen  years  had  hardly 
elapsed,  when  a new  and  unheard-of  visitation  effaced 
all  traces  of  human  habitation  from  this  abode  of  wealth 
and  luxury.  In  the  79th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
in  the  first  of  the  reign  of  Titus,  took  place  the  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius,  which  buried  Herculaneum.  The 
volcanic  character  of  that  mountain  had  been  recognised 
before  this  event  from  various  analogies,  but  antiquity 
had  preserved  no  traditions  of  its  active  fires.  A cala- 
mity so  awful,  occurring  in  the  gloomy  period  of  Rome’s 
first  decline,  is  touched  on  by  Tacitus  with  his  usual 
force  of  expression.  Jam  tero  Italia  out  novis  dadibu t 
vel  post  longam  seculorum  seriem  repetitis,  aJJUda. 
Hau&ta  aut  obrula  urbes  feeundiuimd  Campania  ord. 

( Hitt . lib.  i.  c.  2.)  The  younger  Pliny,  who  witnessed 
the  eruption,  and  describes  the  manner  in  which  his 
uncle  fell  its  victim,  (vi.  16.)  makes  no  mention  of  the 
extent  of  its  devastations.  Though  Herculaneum  was 
among  the  buried  cities,  and  we  find  its  fate  lamented 
by  many  subsequent  writers,  as  by  Martial,  among 
others,  who  says,  (lib.  iv.  42.) 

Hie  l*cn*  Htrcu/ro  nomine  c tarut  erat ; 

Cuncta  jacent  Jtammu  ri  triati  merta  faviltA. 

Yet  Dion  Cassius  is  the  first  author  who  explicitly 
ascribes  the  destruction  of  the  city  to  the  eruption  which 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  Titus.  In  the  mean  time  no 
places  of  importance  had  risen  upon  the  sites  of  the 
buried  towns  to  represent  their  magnitude  and  splen- 
dour ; and  the  Heradi*  Portion*  of  Petronius,  from 
which  the  modem  Portici  derives  its  name,  was  too 
slightly  related  to  the  ancient  Herculaneum,  on  whose 
grave  it  was  built,  to  serve  to  distant  Ages  as  a monu- 
ment of  its  geographical  position. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  destruction  oi 
so  many  cities,  are  but  inadequately  described  by  ancient 
writers.  Nevertheless  the  phenomena  attending  so  great 
a natural  convulsion,  the  sudden  annihilation  of  so  much 
property,  and  the  excessive  misery  which  must  have  been 
its  inevitable  consequence,  deserved  the  minutest  atten- 
tion of  the  Natural  and  Civil  Historian.  Herculaneum 
was  completely  buried  under  showers  of  ashes,  as  modem 


researches  have  evinced ; a stream  of  lava  flowing  over  HEKCf- 
it  afterwards  hardened  the  surface*  and  running  into  the  LANELII. 
sea,  changed  the  figure  of  the  coast ; the  local  features  '*■***— ^ 
were  totally  altered,  and  nothing  was  known  of  the  city 
but  the  name,  when  accident  led  to  the  discovery  of  its  ju  disr-o- 
ruins.  In  the  year  1713,  the  Prince  d'Elbeuf,  Emanuel  very,  1713, 
of  Lorraine,  having  married  a daughter  of  the  Prince  of 
Salsa,  wished  to  fix  his  residence  in  the  vicinity  of 
Naples,  and,  resolving  to  build  a Palace  for  that  purpose, 
fixed  on  Portici  as  its  situation.  He  engaged  in  his 
service  an  artist  who  excelled  in  the  composition  of 
stucco  from  pounded  marble  and  terra  cotta.  A large 
supply  of  these  materials  was  required,  and  was  at  first 
procured  from  a peasant  on  the  gronnd  adjoining,  who 
found  them  in  abundance  while  sinking  a well.  The 
Prince  purchased  from  him  the  right  of  making  further 
excavations ; the  well  happened  to  be  immediately 
above  an  ancient  Theatre,  and  the  labour  of  a few  days 
brought  to  light  a vault,  in  which  were  found  first  a 
statue  of  Hercules,  and  then  a Cleopatra.  The  Priuce 
was  encouraged  by  this  success  to  prosecute  the  research, 
and  the  workmen  soon  after  reached  a marble  doorway 
with  an  inscription  on  the  architrave,  and  shortly  after 
three  statues  of  female  figures  resembling  Vestals.  The 
discovery  had  by  this  time  created  a great  sensation  ; 
the  jealousy  of  the  Neapolitan  Court  was  excited,  and 
the  Prince  was  forbidden  to  proceed  further  in  the  re- 
search. The  statues  of  the  Vestals,  which  were  said  to 
be  of  exquisite  workmanship,  were  given  to  the  Austrian 
ambassador.  From  him  they  passed  into  the  possession 
of  Prince  Eugene,  and  afterwards  into  that  of  Augustus, 

King  of  Poland.  In  1733,  they  were  carried  with  the 
rest  of  that  Prince’s  splendid  collection  to  Dresden, 
where  they  were  destroyed,  Winkelman  soys,  in  the 
Thirty  Years’ War. 

A period  of  25  years  now  elapsed  without  any  further  r«nh*r  re- 
attempt to  investigate  the  buried  ruins ; but  when  Don  »•» relies, 
Carlos,  uniting  by  conquest  the  crown  of  Naples  to  his 
hereditary  dominions,  fixed  his  residence  at  Portici,  in 
1738.  the  excavations  were  reopened,  and  continued  on 
a grander  scale.  The  Theatre  was  almost  immediately 
discovered,  and  the  inscriptions  found  on  the  archi- 
traves recording  the  name  of  the  founder,  Lucius 
Mem  min#,  established  beyond  doubt  that  the  place 
was  Herculuneum.  Immediately  previous,  however,  to 
this  discovery,  were  found  several  paintings  in  fresco, 
and  some  well-executed  marble  vtatues  of  the  A Ionian 
family.  The  attention  of  all  was  now  directed  to  the  The  Theatre. 
Theatre,  which  was  of  Grecian  architecture  it  was  sup- 
posed. Its  external  circumference  was  290  feet,  the 
interna],  as  far  as  the  stage,  230.  The  breadth  or 
diameter  internally  150  feet,  the  width  of  the  stage  was 
about  72  feet  across,  and  its  height  not  above  30. 

Some  authors  make  the  height  of  the  Theatre  60  feet ; 
and  we  may  observe,  in  general,  that  great  diversities 
exist  in  the  statements  of  contemporary  writers  with 
respect  to  its  measurements,  which  appear  to  have  been 
guessed  at  rather  tlran  correctly  ascertained.  Tliis 
Theatre  resembled  in  figure  all  the  other  Theatres 
of  antiquity.  Three  tiers  of  arches,  one  above  the 
other,  formed  as  many  corridors,  ascended  by  steps 
on  the  exterior  and  opening  internally  to  the  benches*. 

The  upper  tier  corresponded  to  the  last  seven  benches 
which,  as  they  were  built  within  the  arcade,  were 
covered,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  intended 
for  the  women.  The  walls  of  this  fine  edifice,  which 
was  large  enough  to  contain  three,  and  as  some 
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HKRCU-  have  asserted  eight,  thousand  spectators , were  all  cased 
LWKLM.  polished  marble,  and  decorated  with  columns  and 
^ statues,  many  of  which  were  found  in  a state  of  perfect 
preservation.  But  from  the  manner  in  which  the  exca- 
vations were  carried  on,  it  was  necessary  to  remove  these 
ornaments  as  soon  as  they  were  reached.  Instead  of 
uncovering  the  Theatre,  a mining  system  was  adopted, 

. which  demolished  the  edifice  as  fast  as  the  discovery  pro- 
ceeded. The  mode  of  working  was  as  follows : a narrow 
passage  was  cut  in  a straight  line  from  the  first  opening ; 
on  one  side  of  this  a chamber  about  six  feet  square  was 
hollowed  out,  and  the  rubbish  carried  away.  Opposite 
to  that  chamber  was  cut  another  of  equal  size,  and  the 
rubbish  placed  in  the  former.  Thus  successive  exca- 
vations were  made,  each  preceding  chamber  being 
filled  with  the  materials  from  that  which  followed  it. 
At  the  same  time  no  plans  were  taken  of  the  galleries, 
their  lengths  and  directions  ; it  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
if  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  the  buildings  thus 
burrowed  through,  and  carried  away  piecemeal,  should 
IgiKiruire  be  extremely  incorrect  and  unsatisfactory.  The  engi- 
•»i  the  eegv  neer  at  first  appointed  to  superintend  the  work  was  a 
nc*r  Spaniard,  named  Roch  Joachim  Alcubierre.  To  this 
man  is  ascribed  the  destruction  of  many  precious  mo- 
numents of  antiquity.  As  a specimen  of  his  ignorance 
and  disregard  of  the  classic  objects  of  his  researches, 
one  anecdote  will  suffice.  An  Inscription  was  met  with, 
formed  by  large  bronze  letters,  two  palms  in  height,  on 
a marble  entablature.  The  letters  were  struck  off, 
without  copying  the  Inscription,  thrown  together  into  a 
basket,  and  presented  to  the  King.  The  few  men  of 
learning  who  were  admitted  into  the  Cabinets  at  Portici, 
amused  themselves  for  some  time  in  endeavouring  to 
restore  order  to  the  letters,  and  guess  their  meaning, 
but  their  ill  success  gave  rise  to  criticisms  displeasing 
to  the  Court,  and  the  letters  were  consigned  to  the  lum- 
ber rooms.  Above  the  principal  entrance  of  the  Theatre 
also  was  a chariot  and  four  horses,  or  as  others  say, 
three  chariots  with  two  horses  each,  (so  various  are  ibe 
accounts  of  these  interesting  discoveries,)  of  gilt  bronze, 
and  of  colossal  size.  This  fine  monument  of  ancient 
Art,  which  in' all  probability  had  escaped  injury  during 
the  catastrophe  of  the  town,  was  knocked  to  pieces  with 
the  hammer,  (as  if  nothing  was  to  be  thought  of  in  the 
• work  of  excavation  hut  its  rapid  advancement,)  and  the 

fragments,  without  being  marked  or  collected  on  the 
spot,  were  thrown  into  an  outer  court  of  the  Palace. 
There  they  remained  unnoticed  until  the  complaints  of 
the  learned  directed  attention  to  them.  Busts  of  the  King 
and  Queen  were  then  cast  from  a portion  of  them ; the 
rest  were  concealed,  until,  after  some  years,  a horse  was 
made  from  them,  with  an  inscription  recording  the  anti- 
quity of  his  origin.  Alcubierre  was  soon  after  promoted, 
and  an  intelligent  Swiss,  named  Weber,  succeeded  to 
his  office.  Plans  were  now  drawn  of  the  subterranean 
operations,  and  of  the  traces  of  prior  excavations,  of 
which  no  mention  is  made  in  history.  These  interest- 
ing draughts  were  not  allowed  to  be  shown,  and  the 
secrets  they  contained  have  been  so  well  guarded  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  Neapolitan  Court,  that  the  existence  of 
the  documents  themselves  may,  at  the  present  moment, 
be  reasonably  doubled. 

The  excavations  being  continued  on  the  same  level, 
that  is  about  76  feet  below  the  surface,  a street  was 
found,  36  feet  in  width,  and  having  on  each  side  a 
raised  footway  covered  with  arcades  and  porticos.  The 
labours  of  the  workmen  were  now  directed  to  clear  this 


street,  and  they  soon  arrived  ot  three  public  edifices,  HKRCU- 
two  of  them  joined  together,  and  the  third,  which  was  LANEl'M. 
the  largest,  separated  from  the  others  by  the  street, 
which  formed  as  it  were  a common  vestibule  between  Chaki- 
them,  an  arch  overhead  uniting  the  three  buildings.  CUI0‘ 

The  largest  of  these  edifices  appeared  to  be  a Forum, 
or  Chakidicum . Although  the  nature  of  the  building 
to  which  this  name  was  applied  is  but  obscurely  ex- 
plained by  ancient  writers,  yet  its  application  in  the 
present  case  seem*  determined  by  an  Inscription  found 
about  a century  before  at  Portici,  importing  that  such 
an  edifice  existed  at  Herculaneum.  This  Chakidicum 
was  in  form  a parallelogram,  228  feet  in  length,  and 
132  feet  broad.  It  was  uncovered,  but  a portico,  sup- 
ported by  42  columns,  went  round  the  interior.  About 
40  feel  from  the  front  eutrance  were  two  squares,  about 
18  feet  in  length,  adjoining  the  lateral  porticos,  and 
raised  four  feet  from  die  ground  ; at  the  bottom  of  the 
court  was  another  raised  square,  of  24  feet,  ascended 
by  three  flights  of  steps ; at  the  extremity  of  this  was  a 
pedestal,  supporting  three  marble  statues ; the  middle 
one  standing  represented  Vespasian,  the  other  two 
were  seated  in  curule  chairs,  and  were  imperfect.  In 
the  corners,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  portico,  were  two 
colossal  bronze  statues  of  Nero  and  Germanicus  ; they 
were  nine  feet  in  height,  and  of  extraordinary  beauty. 
Corresponding  to  the  columns  which  formed  the  portico, 
were  half  columns,  supported  by  pilasters  against  the 
walls,  and  between  these  pilasters  statues  of  bronze  and 
marble  were  ranged  alternately.  Of  the  bronze  statues 
only  a few  fragments  were  found ; of  the  marble  statues 
those  in  the  left  wing  were  more  or  less  imperfect ; 
but  those  which  had  adorned  the  right  wing  hod  been 
all  carried  off,  as  was  evident  from  the  ancient  excava- 
tions, the  traces  of  which  still  remained.  Hie  Chalci- 
dicum  had  five  entrances,  two  in  the  lateral  porticos, 
and  three  in  front.  These  last  were  formed  by  four 
great  pilasters,  against  each  of  which  was  an  equestrian 
statue,  two  of  bronze,  which  were  totally  destroyed,  and 
two  of  marble,  one  of  which  (that  of  M.  Nonius  B&lbua) 
has  been  perfectly  restored,  and  is  considered  by  connois- 
seurs to  be  even  superior  to  the  statue  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius in  the  Capitol.  This  edifice  was  all  cased  witu 
marble,  except  on  the  walls  under  the  portico,  which 
were  covered  with  paintings  in  fresco : these  are  now  in 
the  Museum  at  Portici. 

The  two  Temples  opposite  to  the  Chakidicum  formed  Tmplw. 
one  building  under  the  same  roof,  about  60  feet  in 
breadth,  and  192  in  length.  Of  this  last  dimension, 

150  feet  belonged  to  the  greater,  and  42  to  the  lesser 
of  the  two.  These  Temples  were  decorated  internally 
with  columns,  frescos,  and  marble  slabs,  with  the  names 
of  magistrates  and  various  inscriptions  engraved  on 
them. 

Of  the  houses  in  Herculaneum  there  is  nothing  par-  Ho«*e* 
ticular  to  be  said.  None  of  the  dwellings  in  this  country 
appear  to  have  been  above  one  story  in  height,  and  the 
modern  generally  feels  disappointed  when  be  views 
the  diminutive  scale  on  which  they  were  constructed. 

The  streets  were  paved  with  lava,  resembling  that 
which  is  seen  in  the  streets  of  Naples. 

In  the  year  1753  was  discovered,  not  for  from  the  Villa 
Theatre,  and  extending  towards  the  sea,  a Villa,  adorned 
with  a profusion  of  statues  and  fresco  paintings.  Ad- 
joining it  was  a piece  of  water  250  feet  long,  27  wide, 
and  enclosed  with  a balustrade ; on  this  were  ranged 
bronze  statues  of  excellent  workmanship,  which  now 
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HRttClJ-  decorate  the  private  apartments  of  the  Queen.  In  this 
LaKEUM.  Villa  was  found  that  collection  of  manuscripts  which 
"v-w/  has  caused  so  many  hopes  and  regrets  to  the  admirers 
of  classic  lore.  To  these  we  shall  return  hereafter. 
All  these  discoveries  are  now  mere  matter  of  History ; 
the  portion  of  Herculaneum  to  which  the  excavations 
extended,  was  all  stripped  or  demolished,  the  avenues 
were  immediately  closed,  and  nothing  at  present  re- 
mains to  be  seen  but  a part  of  the  vault  which  formed 
the  Theatre,  and  some  of  the  benches  cut  in  tufo,  the 
marbles  and  other  ornaments  being  carried  away.  The 
proximity  of  the  village  of  Resina  rendered  it  impossible 
indeed  to  uncover  the  subterranean  town,  or  to  continue 
the  excavations  in  that  quarter  without  danger,  but  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  a palliation  of  the  ignorance,  illibe- 
ralily,  and  slowness  with  which  so  interesting  a disco- 
very was  carried  on,  or  of  the  imperfect  manner  in 
which  it  is  recorded. 

The  whole  extent  of  the  excavations  at  Herculaneum 
was  about  600  yards  from  North-West  to  South-East, 
and  300  yards  in  breadth.  The  great  street,  in  which  the 
chief  edifices  were  found,  was  the  North-Eastern  limit ; 
to  have  passed  that  would  have  endangered  Resina. 
Four  other  streets  were  found,  one  parallel  to  the 
former,  and  the  other  three  intersecting  these  at  right 
angles.  The  Theatre  stood  at  the  Northern  angle  of 
the  town,  about  six  miles  from  Naples.  Numerous 
wells,  sunk  purposely  in  the  neighbourhood,  have  ascer- 
tained with  tolerable  correctness  the  figure  of  the  ancient 
coast.  The  points  of  Herculaneum  and  of  Resina  were 
ahout  a quarter  of  a mile  asunder.  The  torrents  of  lava 
which  overwhelmed  the  towns  filled  up  the  bay,  and 
advanced  the  shore,  (which  at  present  runs  in  a straight 
line,)  in  some  places,  to  nearly  a quarter  of  a mile 
beyond  its  former  position. 

Statues  The  statues,  mosaics,  frescoa,  medals,  and  vases 
frr«cus&e.  foun<j  Herculaneum,  would  alone  have  been  sufficient 
to  furnish  the  richest  Cabinet  of  antiquities  in  Europe. 
In  the  Royal  Museum  of  Portici,  they  are  united 
to  the  relics  of  ancient  Art,  which  were  found  at 
Pompeii  and  at  Stabia.  The  Paintings  alone  fill  16 
chambers  in  the  Royal  Palace.  The  whole  collection  is 
published  in  a magnificent  Work,  L'Aniichita  d Erco- 
lano , published  at  Naples  in  1757,  in  ten  folio  volumes, 
including  Ilayardi’s  Catalogue.  An  Inscription  found 
near  Torre  del  Greco,  however,  appears  to  deserve 
notice  in  this  place.  It  imports  that  the  Colony  of  Her- 
culaneum was  bound  by  various  laws  to  prevent  the 
dilapidation  and  decrease  of  public  edifices  and  dwelling- 
houses.  The  sale  of  any  building  for  the  purpose  of 
its  being  taken  down  was  declared  void,  aud  u fine  was 
imposed  on  the  contracting  parties  equal  to  double  the 
purchase  money.  Without  discussing  the  merit  or  tend- 
ency of  this  law,  we  will  merely  observe  that  the  situa- 
tion in  which  the  Inscription  wus  found,  gives  rise  to  a 
conjecture  that  Herculaneum  extended  to  Torre  del 
Greco,  or  nearly  two  miles  along  the  shore ; iu  breadth 
could  not  have  been  great,  the  space  between  the  moun- 
tain and  the  sea  along  this  part  of  the  bay  being  ex- 
tremely contracted. 

There  were  no  precious  effects,  no  vessels  of  gold  or 
silver,  nor  valuable  articles  of  furniture,  found  in  Her- 
culaneum ; a clear  proof  that  the  destruction  of  the 
place  was  not  instantaneous,  but  that  the  inhabitants 
hud  time  to  save  their  properties  as  well  as  their  lives. 
Few  skeletons  were  met  with,  and  these  were  in  such  a 


state  of  decomposition,  that  they  fell  to  dust  the  MERCU- 
moment  that  the  tufo  iu  which  they  rested  wus  re-  . ^ 1 

moved.  ' ' 

All  these  discoveries,  and  the  literary  discussions  Academia 
arising  from  them,  gave  rise  to  the  establishment  of  a ****■*' "* 
Royal  Academy  at  Portici  in  1755,  called  the  Acade- 
mia Patalina,  composed  of  15  members.  But  so 
shortlived  was  the  zeal  of  the  Neapolitan  Government 
and  Literati,  that  this  Society  soon  ceased  to  meet,  and 
even  ceased  to  exist,  within  a few  years,  the  original 
members  having  died  without  their  places  being  sup- 
plied At  length  the  Academy  wo.*  reestablished  in 
1787,  but  very  little  lias  heen  heard  of  its  labours. 

Of  all  the  remains  of  antiquity  collected  at  Hercula-  The  Manu- 
neum,  there  were  none  which  created  so  lively  an  interest  •c"Pt11- 
in  the  world  of  letters  as  the  Manuscripts  discovered  in 
the  Villa  described  above.  They  were  found  in  a small 
apartment,  hardly  10  feet  square,  arranged  on  shelves 
round  the  walls,  and  on  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 
chamber.  At  first  they  were  not  recognised  nor  attended 
to ; nothing  iu  fact  could  seem  more  uninviting ; car- 
bonized cylinders,  about  a foot  in  length,  and  resem- 
bling rolls  of  tobacco,  appeared  worthless  in  the  eyes  of 
the  workmen,  who  might  have  exclaimed  with  the  Mice 
in  Phsedru**,  ted  falo  invido  Carbonem  ut  aiunt  pro 
thesauro  accept  mu*.  At  length  the  regular  order  of 
their  arrangement  attracted  observation,  and  but  little 
examination  was  necessary  to  discover  what  they  were. 

About  350  manuscripts  were  found  in  the  same  place. 

These,  in  the  rolled  state,  are  from  10  to  18  inches  in 
length,  and  some  of  them,  when  perfect  and  unfolded, 
might  have  extended  100  feet.  The  papyrus  is  so  ex- 
tremely thin  that  the  folded  manuscript,  with  the  umbili- 
cus round  which  it  is  rolled,  does  not  exceed  three  inches 
in  diameter.  The  whole  is  formed  of  narrow  slips  of 
papyrus,  glued  together,  and  is  written  in  columns 
ahout  four  inches  wide,  with  an  intervening  space  of 
nearly  an  inch,  and  arranged  from  right  to  left,  so  that 
to  a person  holding  the  manuscript  in  his  left  hand,  and 
unfolding  it  with  his  right,  the  columns  present  them- 
selves in  order. 

It  was  a long  time  before  any  mode  could  be  devised 
of  uurolling  them,  and  in  this  dilemma  some  of  them 
were  cut  with  a knife  longitudinally,  as  we  divide  a 
cylinder  in  the  direction  ofils  axis,  ^his  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding disclosed  the  writing  to  view,  but  it  completely 
destroyed  the  work.  The  different  folds  of  the  calcined 
paper  adhered  so  closely  together,  that,  in  attempting  to 
separate  them,  they  fell  to  atoms,  and  all  that  could  be 
obtained  was  a single  column  or  page,  of  a manuscript 
that  consisted  perhaps  of  a hundred.  At  length  Asse-  Mrehod  of 
mnnni  recommended  to  the  King  of  Naples  a monk 
named  Antonio  Pioggi,  a writer  at  the  Vatican,  well  th*,n4 
known  for  his  skill  in  copying,  and  his  patient  ingenuity. 

The  persevering  monk  was  foiled  ut  first,  but  he  went  on 
with  his  tedious  labour,  and  in  the  end  made  a machine 
by  which  he  completely  succeeded.  His  method  was, 
after  having  found  the  beginning  of  the  manuscript,  to 
fasten  to  the  exterior  edge  some  threads  of  silk,  which 
were  wound  round  so  many  screws ; these  screws  were 
slowly  and  simultaneously  turned,  and  thus  the  manu- 
script, the  back  of  which  was  at  the  same  time  lined  with 
a thin  membrane,  was  imperceptibly  unrolled.  The  Cl*'’ 
first  papyrus  unrolled  contained  a Treatise  on  Music  by 
Pliilodemus  the  Epicurean.  The  pieces,  as  they  were 
separated,  were  given  to  Mazzoccbi,  who  filled  up  the 
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HKIICU-  lacxnur  in  the  manuscript,  and  wrote  explanatory  notes. 

La  N BUM.  In  this  labour  he  was  succeeded  by  Rossini,  who  edited 
the  treatise  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Here.  Fol.  quee  nu- 
persttnt.  This  discourse  of  Philodemus  against  the  utility 
of  music  is  so  dull  a performance,  that  it  makes  one 
regret  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  author’s  name  in 
the  Herculaneum  manuscripts.  A fragment  of  a Work 
by  Epicurus  on  Nature,  formed  the  second  volume  of  the 
Hercvlanenna : the  Neapolitan  editors  have  proceeded 
no  furl  her.  Many  months  are  requisite  for  the  task  of 
unfolding  one  of  these  manuscripts,  and  after  all  only  a 
fragment  can  be  obtained,  for  the  exterior  fold  of  the 
papyrus  must  be  cut  away,  until  that  part  is  found  which 
has  suffered  no  other  injury  than  that  of  being  calcined. 

Hie  patience  and  the  funds  of  the  Neapolitan 
Government  appeared  to  have  been  exhausted  by  these 
ungrateful  labours,  when  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  his  Majesty  George  IV.,  at  that  time  Prince 
of  Wales,  proposed  to  defray  the  expenses  of  unrolling, 
Ilf.  Iliyitr.  deciphering,  and  publishing  the  manuscripts.  The 
offer  was  accepted,  and  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Hayter, 
os  a classical  scholar,  justified  his  appointment  to  the 
place,  which  the  munificence  of  the  Prince,  and  his  taste 
for  literature,  had  created.  This  gentleman  arrived  at 
Naples  in  1802,  and  was  nominated  one  of  the  Directors 
for  the  developement  of  the  manuscripts.  But  when 
the  French  invaded  Naples  iu  1800,  Mr.  Hayter  was 
obliged  to  retire  to  Sicily,  and  the  papyri  were  all  left 
behind.  The  copies,  too,  which  had  been  made  were  in 
the  possession  of  the  Sicilian  Government,  and  his  Sici- 
lian Majesty  contended  that  he  had  never  resigned  his 
right  to  the  possession  either  of  the  originals  or  of  the 
copies.  It  wus  afterwards,  however,  conceded  that  the 
copies  should  be  forwarded  to  London  for  publication  ; 
and  these,  together  with  several  unrolled  manuscripts, 
sent  over  at  various  times  as  presents  to  his  Majesty, 
have  been  graciously  presented  by  him  to  the  University 
of  Oxford. 

The  unrolled  papyri  presented  an  unpromising  ap- 
pearance ; the  various  chemical  processes  to  which  they 
were  subjected  in  order  to  unfold  them,  proved  wholly 
unsuccessful.  It  happened,  however,  that,  in  1816, 
Df.  Sickler.  Dr.  Sickler,  a Professor  at  Hildburghausen,  succeeded 
in  convincing  a Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Gottingen,  that  he  had  found  a method  of  unrolling  the 
papyri,  and  exhibited  a fragment  as  a specimen  of  his 
skill.  He  was  in  consequence  invited  over  to  Eng- 
land on  liberal  terms,  and  with  the  promise  of  ample 
remuneration  in  case  of  eventual  success.  Experiments 
were  immediately  commenced  on  several  papyri,  in 
order  to  satisfy  a Committee,  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, of  the  excellence  of  his  method ; but  here  he  failed, 
and  from  a Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  super- 
intend  the  Experiments  of  Dr,  SicJcter , ordered  to  be 
printed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  March  1818,  it 
appears  that  his  method  was  for  inferior  in  general  to 
that  usually  employed  at  Naples.  The  expenses  in- 
curred by  these  experiments  exceeded  £1100. 

This  investigation  had,  however,  an  important  re- 
S»f  It. Davy,  suit.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  had  been  appointed  one  of 
the  superintending  Committee,  and  his  mind  being  con- 
stantly employed  upon  the  subject,  he  was  naturally  led 
to  consider  the  chemical  changes  which  might  have 
taken  place  in  the  papyri,  and  the  various  agents  to 
which  they  might  have  been  exposed.  The  investiga- 
tion of  these  questions  ought  to  be  a preliminary  step 
to  any  scientific  process  of  unfolding  the  manuscripts. 


In  Older  to  pursue  these  speculations.  Sir  Humphrey  HRRCt.’- 
proceeded  to  Naples  at  the  desire  of  his  Majesty,  by  LAN  ELM, 
whose  patronage  every  facility  was  procured  for  the  v'— '**“*"' 
attainment  of  his  object.  The  result  of  his  observa- 
tions and  inquiries  there,  we  shall  give  in  his  own 
words,  from  an  interesting  Report  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution,  April  1819. 

“ Of  the  Manuscripts,  the  greater  number  (those  HU  Report, 
which  probably  were  least  exposed  to  moisture  or  air, 
for,  till  the  tufo  consolidated,  air  must  have  penetrated 
through  it)  are  brown,  and  still  contain  some  of  their 
volatile  substance  or  extractive  matter,  which  occasions 
the  coherence  of  the  leaves  : others  are  almost  entirely 
converted  into  charcoal,  and  in  these,  when  their  form 
is  adapted  to  the  purpose,  the  layers  may  be  readily 
separated  from  each  other  by  mechanical  means.  Of  a 
few,  particularly  the  superficial  parts,  and  which,  pro- 
bably, were  most  exposed  to  air  and  water,  little  remains 
except  the  earthy  basis,  the  charcoal  of  the  characters 
and  some  of  that  of  the  vegetable  matter  being  destroyed : 
and  they  are  in  a condition  approaching  to  that  of  the 
manuscripts  found  at  Pompeii,  where  the  air,  continually 
penetrating  through  the  loose  ashes,  there  being  no 
barrier  against  it  as  in  the  consolidated  tufo  at  Hercu- 
laneum, has  entirely  destroyed  all  the  carbonaceous  parts 
of  the  papyrus,  and  left  nothing  but  earthy  matter.  Four 
or  five  specimens  that  I examined  were  heavy  and  dense, 
a considerable  quantity  of  foreign  earthy  matter  being 
found  between  the  leaves  and  among  the  pores  of  the 
carbonaceous  substance  of  the  papyrus,  evidently  depo- 
sited during  the  operation  of  the  cause  which  consoli- 
dated the  tufo. 

“The  number  of  manuscripts  and  of  fragments  ori- 
ginally brought  to  the  Museum  at  Portici,  amounted  to 
1696;  of  these  88  have  been  unrolled  and  found  in  a 
legible  state;  319  more  have  been  operated  upon,  and 
more  or  less  unrolled  and  found  not  to  be  legible ; 24 
have  been  presented  to  foreign  potentates.  Among  the 
1265  that  remain,  and  which  I have  examined  with  at- 
tention, by  far  the  greater  number  consists  of  small 
fragments,  or  of  mutilated  or  crushed  manuscripts,  in 
which  the  folds  are  so  irregular  as  to  afford  little  Itopes 
of  separating  them  in  such  a manner  as  to  form  con- 
nected leaves;  from  80  to  120  are  in  a state  which 
presents  a great  probability  of  success,  and  of  these  the 
greater  number  are  of  the  kind  in  which  some  volatile  ve- 
getable matter  remains,  and  to  which  the  chemical  process 
may  be  applied  with  the  greatest  hopes  of  useful  results. 

“The  persons  charged  with  the  business  of  unrolling 
the  manuscripts  in  the  Museum,  informed  me  that  many 
chemical  experiments  had  been  performed  upon  the 
manuscripts  at  dilferent  times,  which  assisted  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  leaves,  but  always  destroyed  the  characters. 

To  prove  that  this  was  not  the  case  with  my  method,  I 
made  two  experiments  before  them ; one  on  a brown 
fragment  of  a Greek  manuscript,  and  the  other  on  a 
similar  fragment  of  a Latin  manuscript,  in  which  the 
leaves  were  closely  adherent ; in  both  instances  the  se- 
puralioti  of  the  layers  was  complete,  and  the  characters 
appeared,  to  the  persons  who  examined  them,  more 
perfect  than  before. 

“ It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  407  papyri  which  have 
been  more  or  less  unrolled,  were  selected  as  the  IkjsI 
fitted  for  attempts,  and  were  probably  the  most  perfect ; 
so  that  amongst  the  100  or  120  which  remain  in  a fit 
state  for  trials,  even  allowing  a superiority  of  method, 
it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  a much  larger 
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HERCU-  proportion  will  be  legible.  Of  the  88  manuscripts  con- 
LaNEUM.  taining  characters,  with  the  exception  of  a few  fragments, 
HERD  *n  some  of  Latin  Poetry  have  been  found, 

_ * _ ' „ the  great  body  consists  of  works  of  Greek  Philosophers 
or  Sophists.  9 are  of  Epicurus ; 32  bear  the  name  of 
Philodemus  ; 3 of  Demetrius ; and  one  of  each  of  these 
authors,  Colotes,  Polystratus,  Canieades,  and  Chrysip* 
pus ; and  the  subjects  of  these  works,  and  of  those  of 
which  the  authors*  names  are  unknown,  are  either  Na- 
tural or  Moral  Philosophy,  Medicine , Criticism,  and 
general  observations  on  Life , Manners,  and  the  Arts.** 
Under  the  direction  of  Sir  H.  Davy  a gTeat  variety 
of  manuscripts  were  unrolled  and  rendered  more  or  less 
legible,  but  their  contents  proved  of  little  more  import* 
ance  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  nature  of 
the  specimens  before  examined.  In  1824,  the  University 
of  Oxford  published  two  volumes  entitled  Hercutanen- 
xium  voluminum  Partes  date , containing  four  fragments 
lithographed  from  Ibe  papyri,  without  note,  commentary, 
or  any  attempt  to  correct  the  text  or  supply  the  lacunte. 
Two  of  the  fragment*  are  Essays  of  Philodemus  on  Vices 
and  the  Virtues  opposed  to  them.  One  a Treatise  on 
Anger  by  an  unknown  author,  and  the  fourth  is  from  a 
Rhetorical  Work  by  Demetrius.  Prefixed  to  these  volumes 


is  a Catalogue  of  the  papyri.  95  in  number,  presented  to  HKRCU* 
the  University  by  his  Majesty;  but  we  find  nothing  in  LANEUI4- 
it  calculated  to  increase  the  regret  of  the  learned  ut  the  „ 
difficulties  met  with  in  attempting  to  unfold  these  relics  , 

of  ancient  literature. 

Brossc,  Letters  sur  la  Dtrouvcrte  de  la  VilU  dHerc. 

1750;  Cochin,  Letters  rur  let  Peintures  dHerc.  1751  ; 

Bellicard,  Observ.  on  the  Ant.  of  Here.  1753  ; Symbol, m 
Litterariee,  Florence,  1750,  and  Rome,  1754.  This  work 
contains  the  statements  and  dissertations  of  Scipio  Maffei, 

Walch,  Gori,  D'Arthenay,  and  others,  respecting  Hercu- 
laneum. Fougereux,  Recherches  sur  let  Raines  dHerc. 

1769  ; Venuti,  Description  of  Here,  translated  by  Skur- 
ray,  1750 ; Winckelmnn,  Critical  Account  of  Here,  trans. 

1771 ; H erculan msi um  Voluminum  omnia  qua  supertunt , 

3 vols.  Nap.  1793-1806.  The  Dissertatio  Isagogica, 
forming  the  third  volume,  is  an  elaborate  and  somewhat 
inflated  Essay  on  the  history  and  destruction  of  the  ancient 
city.  L'AniiehiUl  dErcolano,  10  vols.  fol.  Nap.  1757  ; 
Burthelemy,  Voyage  en  Italic , 1801 ; Hcrcxdanensia,  by 
Sir  W.  Drummond,  Loud.  1810.  There  are  also  several 
detached  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions , par- 
ticularly between  the  years  1750  and  1756,  on  the  disco- 
veries at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 


HERCULEAN,  possessing  qualities  similar  to  those 
of  Hercules. 


- . Would  you  hive 

Such  an  hrreu/ram  actor  in  the  scene. 

And  not  bis  Hydra  ? 

Den  Junta*.  Catiline,  act  iiL 


Thin*  of  a genius  [Montesquieu]  not  bom  ia  every  Country,  or 
e*  cry  time : a man  gifted  by  nature  with  a penetrating  aquiline  eye ; 
with  a judgment  prepared  with  Ibe  most  extensive  erudition  ; with  an 
herculean  robustness  of  mind  and  nerves  not  to  be  broken  with  labour; 
a nun  who  could  spend  twenty  yeere  in  one  pursuit. 

Burke.  Appeal  from  the  Seta  to  the  Oid  Whig*. 


HERD,  (.  “I  Goth,  koird-a;  A.  S.  heorde; 
Herd,  n.  G.  herde ; (Sw.  heard,  grex , 

Hf/rdess,  Hire  derives  from  herda,  custo- 

Herd-groom,  Wire,  und  so  also  herde,  pastor .) 
Hero-man.  w Herd  (say*  Tooke)  is  the  past 

Herdsman,  part,  of  the  A.  S.  verb  hyrd-an , 

Hr. ho- forsaken.  J eustodire ; and  is  applied  both 
to  that  which  is  guarded  or  kept,  and  to  him  by  whom 
it  is  guarded  or  kept.  We  use  it  both  for  grex  and 
vasior ."  Junius  inclines  to  the  same  hyrd-an,  but 
Ui inks  it  (Ayrtf-an)  may  owe  its  origin  to  hyrd-el crates, 
Eng.  hurdle,  q.  r. 

A herd  is  applied  to 

A number  of  sheep  or  kine  guarded  or  kept ; to  a 
number  of  sheep  or  kine  collected  or  congregated  toge- 
ther for  the  purpose  of  being  so  guarded ; generally  lo 
a number  of  kine ; to  a number  of  person*  collected  or 
congregated  ; also  to  the  person  guarding  or  keeping. 

To  herd  ; — to  collect,  to  assemble,  to  gather,  to  con- 
gregate together,  os  herds  do. 

To  trisle  was  h«  setle,  forto  waite  pe  chaunce, 

With  a herd e jfi  inette,  a herte  yerof  fan  lance. 

R Bnmne,  p.  94. 


And  femelee  to  femeles.  herdyrd  an  drew. 

Piers  Plouhman.  Fmon,  p.  223. 
Hoow  horde  wher  is  fcro  hound*,  and  ^yo  btrdy  bad* 

For  to  wyae  th«  wolf,  bat  bt  woolle  foaleb. 

id.  Jb.  p.  161. 

VOL.  XXIIf. 


I bsylsada  that  hirdman,  and  bendlicbe  I sayde. 

Piers  Phmhman.  Crtde,  p.  9. 
Thor  n*  U bailUC.  ne  herde,  no  other  bine, 

That  he  ne  knew  his  slright  and  his  covine. 

Chaucer.  The  Pro/ague,  ».  605. 

1 wote  well  (bal  it  fared  thus  by  mo 
As  to  thy  brother  Paris,  an  hierdeate 
Which  that  cleped  was  CEnooe 
Wrote  in  a complaint  of  her  beuinesse. 

id.  Troibrt,  book  I.  fol.  165. 
And  many  a floit  and  litling  borne 
Aod  pipes  nude  of  grene  come 
As  haue  these  little  heerd-rrmnet 
That  kepen  beastea  in  tbe  bromes. 

id.  The  third  Hooke  of  Fame,  fol.  2111). 
And  ther  was  there  nye  veto  the  mountalncs  a great  ketrd  of  »wyne 
finding,  and  al  the  deoil*  beaought  him,  saying;  aend  vs  into  the  hem/ 
of  swine,  that  we  may  enter  into  them. 

Bible,  Anno  1651.  .Wni.di.*. 
Whin  there  we  came,  aod  first  in  htuen  wee  entred,  lo  wee  see 
The  heardew  of  beast  full  fat  to  foede  on  euery  side  ful  free. 

Phaer.  Firyil.  r&m*id*e,  book  iiu 
The  sillia  hrrdmon  all  astonnied  stands, 

From  the  hye  rock  while  be  doth  here  the  sound. 

Surrey.  Firgii.  Jmea,  book  ii. 
For  one  shepherd  or  herdsmen  is  enough  to  eat  up  the  ground  with 
cattle,  to  the  occupying  whereof  about  husbandry  many  hands  were 
requisite.  More.  Utopia  by  ‘Robinson,  book  i. 

* - ■ While  (but  those  few)  the  rest, 

However  great  we  are,  honest,  aod  valiant, 

Are  bearded  with  the  vulgar ; and  to  kept, 

Aa  we  were  only  bml  to  consume  come  ; 

Or  weare  our  wool. 

Ben  Jenson.  Cat  time,  act  i. 

Ne  was  there  Ararat,  n*  was  there  shepheard't  swaine 
But  her  did  honour,  and  eke  many  a one 
Burnt  in  her  lone,  and  with  sweet  pleasing  paioe 
Full  many  a night  for  her  did  wgh  and  grone. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  book  vL  can.  9. 

1 vrgd  my  friends  then,  that  to  shunne  their  fate, 

They  would  observe  their  oath ; and  take  the  food 
Our  ship  afforded ; aor  attempt  the  blood 
Of  those  fairc  herds  and  Socks ; because  they  were 
That  dreadful!  God's,  that  all  could  see.  and  near. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyttry,  book  Sli-  fob  189. 
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If  thou  know  not  lor  whom  tbv  muter  diet, 

The**  mark*  *h»!l  make  thee  wine  : 

She  is  the  krrdcts  fair  that  thine*  in  dark, 

And  give*  her  kid*  no  food,  hut  willow’*  hark. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  itu 
So  loytrmg  line  you  little  Arard-yrottnrt 
Keeping  your  beasts  in  the  budded  broom* t, 

Spenser.  Shepherd’s  Calendar.  February. 
But  he  forsake*  the  herd-groom  and  his  flocks, 

Nor  of  his  bagpipe  takes  at  all  no  keep, 

But  to  the  stern  wolf  and  deceitlul  fox 

Leaves  the  poor  shepherd  and  his  harmless  sheep. 

Drayton.  Pastorals.  Eclogue  8. 
For  what  would  have  come  of  it,  if  that  commuoaltie  consisting  of 
heardmm  and  fugitive  strangers,  retorting  out  of  their  own  countries 
there  to  dwcil,  having  under  protection  of  a uactuarie  and  priviledged 
place  gotten  libertie,  or  at  least-wise  inapunitie;  being  now  freed  and 
past  feare  of  a roiall  maiestie,  had  begun  to  lie  troubled  and  disquieted, 
with  the  rufliag  stormea  and  seditious  tempests  of  the  tribune*. 

HUUnJ.  /ins*,  foL  44. 
Great  Pan,  the  father  of  our  peace  and  pleasure, 

Who  gi*‘*t  us  all  thw  leas u re, 

Jiearc  what  thy  hallowed  truope  of  herdsmen  pray 
For  this  their  holy-day, 

And  how  their  eowes  to  thee,  they  in  l.ycwum  pay. 

Ben  Junto* . Hymn  4.  7b  Pa w. 
Both  parties  join’d  to  do  tlieir  b«*l 
To  damn  the  public  internet. 

And  herded  only  in  consults. 

To  put  by  one  another’s  bolts. 

Hosier.  Hudibras,  part  iii.  ran.  8. 
Then  was  it  not  enough  ye  tuns  of  Troy 
Our  flocks  to  slaughter,  and  our  her  He  destroy. 

Pitt.  Fkfit  jUnetd,  book  iii. 

7>ie  complaint,  perhaps,  contain*  some  topic*  which  are  above  the 
condition  of  hi*  person* ; and  our  author  seem*  to  have  made  His 
herdsmen  somewhat  too  learned  for  their  profession. 

Dry  dm.  Pastorals.  7b  Hugh  Lard  Clifford. 
Other*  are  so  seemingly  fond  of  this  social  state,  that  they  are  under- 
stood absolutely  to  coniine  it  to  their  own  species  ; and  entirely  ex- 
cluding the  tamer  and  gentler,  the  herding  and  flocking  parts  of  the 
creation,  from  all  benefits  of  it,  to  set  up  this  as  one  grand  general 
distinction  between  the  human  and  brute  species. 

Fielding.  Wbrtb,  *»l.  w*.  p.  266.  An  Essay  an  t'onrersatiun. 
Yc  gentle  nymphs  of  Tago's  rosy  bowers, 

Ah,  see  what  letter'd  patron-lord*  are  yours! 

Dull  as  the  herds  that  graie  their  flowery  dale*, 

To  them  in  vain  the  injured  Muse  bewails: 

No  filtering  care  their  barbarous  hand*  bestow, 

Though  to  the  Mum  their  fairest  fame  they  owe. 

MteJkU.  The  Lumad,  book  vii.  I.  721. 

" There,  fast  rooted  in  their  bunk, 

Stand,  nrver  overlook'd,  our  far  nte  elms, 

That  screen  the  herdsman's  solitary  hut. 

Chirper.  The  Tiuht  book  i. 
And  now  the  covert  ends  in  open  ground, 

That  spreads  wide  views  beneath  u*  all  around ; 

There  turbid  waters,  edg’d  with  yellow  reed*, 

Roll  tl» rough  the  ranet  herd-farsaken  meads. 

v oil.  Epistle  2.  7b  a Fnmd  in  London. 

HERE.  There  is  scarcely  a doubt  that  here  and  her 
(q.  u.)  arc  the  same  word.  Ihtnigh  so  differently  applied- 
Goth,  her ; A.  S.  her  ; D.  hier  ; Ger.  hier  ; Sw.  httr. 
Here  is  used  as  equivalent  to 

This  place ; to  this  place,  in  this  place. 

Here  is  much  used  in  Composition. 

Iwryned  he  was  ny  nr  hondred  £er,  ft  on  & *eu*nty£e  jrr. 

After  ^at  our  Louerd  ai j-jle  in  p moder  an  er^e  here. 

it.  Gloucester,  p 292 

H kynj,  *or  pjte  Acro,^  bjgaa  to  uep*  *or*. 

Id.  p.  178. 

A*  J»y«  kyng  hereof  awoc,  and  of  J*ys  *ygtc  ^ojte, 

Hys  *y«sarc«  come  to  hfn,  hi  so  gret  woo  of  fyss  hym  brojte, 
bat  wonder  y*  was,  & tumelVcbe  vor  be  weikr  was  H>  cold*. 

H.  p 265. 


HERD. 

HERE. 


be  bode  son  fei  foode,  )r  hade  was  in  dome,  HERE, 

t’p  ami  doune  in  ^e  felda  pea  soubt  it  aboute.  / 

To  haf  know  jug  ferof.  alle  ^ei  were  in  mere,  (a  we*ry) 

Till*  hede  him  self  said,  here,  here,  here. 

H.  Bnsnmr,  p.  22. 

■ Qua^  repeotauoce  for 

Tliov*  yolt  hongy  beje  y font,  her  o^ere  in  belle. 

Piers  Fiomhman.  Vision,  p.  99- 

He  i*  not  here,  for  he  i«  ryten  as  he  seide,  come  ye  and  sc  ye  the 
place  whom  the  Lord  «u  leyd. 

Wictff.  Matthew,  ch.  xxviii. 

He  is  not  here:  he  i*  rys*  as  be  sayd.  Come,  and  see  the  place 
where  the  turtle  waa  pul.  Bible,  Anno  1561. 

And  hemftxr  ao  man  be  heuy  to  me,  for  1 here  in  my  hodi  the 
tokeoes  of  cure  Lord*  Jesu  Crist. 

Wichf.  Gaiathies,  cb.  vi. 

Herafhrward,  britberen,  be  ghe  ooumfortid  in  the  Lord  and  in  the 
ought  of  his  >ertu.  Id.  Effuses,  dt.  ri. 

I Intake  this  commaundement  to  thee  thou  sone  Tymothe  aftir  the 
profecie*  that  ban  be  heretofore  in  thee,  that  thou  traucile  w item  a 
good  traucile  hauynge  feith  and  good  eon*cienee. 

Id.  1 Tymothe,  ch.  i. 

For  certainly  our  appetites  here. 

Be  it  of  werre,  or  pees,  or  hale,  or  love, 

All  it  this  ruled  by  the  •tight  above, 

Chancer.  The  Ksughles  Tale,  t.  1672. 

Go  now  thy  way,  and  tpede  thee  herraboate. 

Id.  The  Mi/teres  Tale,  v.  3562. 

For  never  hereafter  wol  I with  him  mete 
For  peny  ne  for  pound,  t you  behete. 

Id.  The  Chamoises  Vemannes  Prologue,  v.  16174. 

Thou  shalt  hertaflerward,  my  brother  dere 
Come,  wher  the*  nedeth  not  of  me  to  lere. 

Id.  The  Freres  Tale,  r.  7697. 

As  ye  have  heHe  her*befom,  the  commune  prorerbe  r*  this  i he 
that  sone  demeth,  sone  repentrth. 

Id.  The  Tale  of  MAibeus,  vol.  ii.  foL  86. 

Thou  hast  told  me  herebefome,  that  he  n*  is  not  tn  blame  that 
CRaungelh  hit  coined  in  certain  cat,  and  for  certain  and  just  cuu*e«. 

Id.  lb.  p.  95. 

Here  msy  ye  see.  and  hereby  may  ye  prove, 

That  a wif  is  manor*  helpr  nnd  hi*  comfort. 

His  paradi*  terrestre  nnd  his  divert. 

Id.  The  Merchant  tt  Tale , v.  9204. 

And  er  that  we  depart™  from  this  place, 

1 redr  that  we  make  of  sorwe*  two 
O par  fit  joye  lasting  evermo : 

And  luketn  now  wlier  most  sorwe  is  herein, 

Ther  wol  I first  amend™  and  begin. 

Id.  The  Knight*  Tale.  v.  3075. 

Wil  of  rightful  ne*  it  the  ilk  same  right  fulnes  as  heretofume  is  shew  cJ. 

Id.  The  Testament  of  ijorne,  hook  iii.  fol.  312. 

And  turrrttpvM  at  night  they  metl  jrfcre. 

Id.  Legende  of  Code  Women,  fol.  205.  Of  HypsipJuie  and  hdedm. 

But  this,  which*  I you  tell  Acre, 

Isoody  fur  my  lady  dere. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  it  fol.  28. 

But  nowe  hereafter  thou  shalt  here 
What  God  hath  wrought  in  this  matere. 

Id.  A.  fob  46. 

Thu*  nedeth  roe  no  repentauncc. 

Now  asketh  forthet  of  my  life, 

For  kerof  am  1 not  gdltfe. 

Id.  Ib,  book  i.  fol.  22. 

And  hereby  we  are  sore  y*  we  know  hi,  if  »c  krpe  hvs  comaunde- 
mentrs.  Bible,  Anno  1651.  1 John,  ch.  ii. 

Herrin  is  lotM,  not  that  wer  lowed  God,  hut  that  he  loued  v*.  ft  «i  ol 
hys  aonne  to  make  agremenl  for  our  synoc* 

Id.  lb.  ch,  i* 

And  I gene  c ounce’  hereto.  For  this  is  expedient  Tor  you,  which 
began,  not  to  do  only : but  also  to  wyll  a yet*  a go. 

id.  2 Corinthians,  eh.  tiii. 
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I(  in  mo  rein,  or  to  be  Boled  that  timer  at  any  time  heretofore  either 
, within  the  earth,  or  in  other  place*  of  Liuonia,  there  haue  bene  found 
any  monuments  at  all  of  the  antiquilie  or  letter*  of  the  Russca. 
Hakluyt . Voy ages,  Sfc.  vol.  i.  foL  225.  The  Genealogy  of  the  D.of 

Aloes. 

And  hereunto  I suppose  it  may*  be  applied,  that  S.  I*aule  writeth 
•saying  : Not  be  that  is  a Jewe  openly,  u a Jew*. 

Slrphai i,  fiuhop  of  It’imcheater,  On  Trmt  Obedience,  fol,  12. 

Herrrpon  he  calleth  together  all  hit  maistew  debtour*  one  by  one. 

Udatl.  Luke,  ch.  * vi. 
The  order  of  the  bleated  Spirits  there 
Moat  be  hia  rule,  while  he  inhabit*  here. 

Beaumont.  Of  True  Greatneme. 
Bid  them  farewell,  Cordelia,  tho*  rnkinde, 

Thou  loosest  here  a better  where  to  find*. 

Shah epe are.  Lear,  foL  285. 

Hereabout,  as  alao  all  along,  and  up  into  the  countrey  throughout 
the  province  of  Cusko,  Lhc  common  ground,  wheresoever  it  be  taken 
up,  in  every  hundred  pound  weight  of  earth,  yieldetli  25a-  of  pure 
silver,  after  the  rat*  of  a crown  an  ounce. 

Str  Francis  Drake.  The  Hot  Id  Encompassed,  fol.  56. 

Slav.  Tis  this  or  that  house,  or  I have  lost  mv  aim, 

They  are  both  fair  buildings,  she  walked  plaguy  fast, 

And  hereabouts  I lost  her. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Rule  a Wife  and  Have  a HT/r,  act  i. 
All  those  great  battels,  which  tbou  boasts  to  win 
Throngh  strife,  and  blood  shed,  and  avengement. 

Now  praysd,  hereafter  dear*  thou  shall  repent: 

For  Ufa  must  life,  and  blood  must  blood,  repay. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  l can.  9. 
Yea,  hereat  [the  eating  of  rneates]  their  hearts  did  au  much  rite, 
that  the  apostle  hail  iust  cause  to  feare,  lest  they  would  rather  forsake 
Christum  tie,  than  endure  any  fellowship  with  such,  as  nude  no  con  - 
science  of  that  which  was  vnto  them  abominable. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  book  if. 

- — What  I am  truly 

Is  thine,  and  ray  poor?  Countries  to  command  ; 

Whither  indeed,  before  they  [thy]  herre  approach 
Old  Sryward  with  ten  thousand  warlike  men 
Already  at  a point,  was  setting  (north. 

Shakspeare.  Macbeth,  fol.  147. 
Ify  aeely  aheepe  (ah  eeety  theepe) 

That  keereby  there  1 whilume  vsde  to  keep*, 

All  were  they  lustie.  as  thou  diddest  see, 

Been  all  sterued  with  pine  and  penurie. 

Spenser,  Shepherd  a Calendar.  September. 

Right  so  through  the  rerlue  of  the  brooch  bad  he 
What  good  him  list:  she  thought  " How  may  this  be, 

Some  privy  thing  now  causeth  this  richesse, 

As  did  the  ring  hrrebefnrt  I gesse." 

Browne.  The  Shepheards  Pipe.  Eclogue  1. 

But  peace,  I roust  nut  quarrel  with  the  will 
Of  highest  dispensation,  which  herein 
Htpp’ly  bad  emit  above  my  reach  to  know. 

Milton.  Samson  Agoniilet,  1.51. 
This  brought  to  pas*,  the  lords  return  with  speed. 

The  parliament  hereof  to  certify  ; 

Where  they  at  large  publish'd  the  king's  own  deed. 

And  form  of  hia  reMgnment  verbally. 

Darnel.  History  of  the  Civil  Wars,  book  is. 
M*l.  Tis  call'd  the  EuiU. 

A most  myraculous  worke  in  this  goode  king, 

Which  often  since  my  here  rentable  in  England, 

I haue  scene  him  do. 

Shakspeare.  Macbeth,  fol.  147. 

But  yet  excelling  all 

For  easement,  that  to  health  is  requisite  and  meet ; 

Her  piled  shores,  to  keep  her  delicate  and  sweet : 

Hereto,  she  bath  her  tides,  (hat  w hen  she  is  oppre.it 
With  heat  or  drought,  still  pour  their  floods  upon  her  breast. 

Draytcoi.  Poly  alburn,  song  3. 
Bold  Osford  (codes  the  vantguard  vp  araaioe, 

Whoso  valiant  offers  heretofore  were  raise, 

When  he  bis  lone  to  Lancaster  exprest. 

Beaumont.  Boswortk  Field. 


Io  which  sense  although  wee  iudge  the  apostle’s  wordes  to  have 
beene  vtterod : yet  keereunto  we  do  not  require  them  to  yretd,  that  t 
thinke  any  other  construction  more  sound. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiastical  Polity , book  iii. 

Herrrpon,  after  the  ballell  was  won,  the  dictator  did  not  forget  so 
noble  an  act,  and  therefore  first  of  all  he  crowned  Martina  with  a gar- 
land uf  oaken  boughs. 

Sir  Thomas  A heik.  Plutarch,  fuL  186.  Contdanus. 

1 send  you  herewith  the  form  which  I used  in  absolving  the  Lord 
Marquess  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Primate  of  Ireland,  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Loudon,  and  divers  others. 

Spotswood.  Church  of  Scotland,  book  vii.  The  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury to  the  Archbishop  of  Si.  Andrew's, 

Herr  wit  ha!  be  mention'd  a town  in  Italy,  belonging  of  old  to  the 
state  of  Athens,  of  which  town  he  said  an  oracle  had  foretold,  that  the 
Athenians  in  procease  of  time  should  build  it  anew. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  book  iii,  ch.  vi.  sec.  5. 

And  herrtctthal  this  inscription  rsieeo  *iun,  that  is,  with  this  over- 
come. Grew.  Cosmo  Sacra,  book  v.  ch.  vL 

It  were  not  amiss  that  tax  of  the  most  desperate  uf  them  vhoutd  be 
sent  to  the  common  gaol  of  Cambridge,  and  aix  likewise  to  Oxford, 
and  some  other  of  them  to  other  gaols  near  hereabout i , a*  to  your 
wisdoms  shall  be  thought  expedient. 

Strype.  Life  of  Archbishop  Gnndal. 

And  herein  that  happened  which  » not  unusual ; that  one  contro- 
versy arising  occasionally  out  of  another,  the  parties  forsake  the  first 
contest,  and  fall  into  sharp  conflicts  about  the  occasional  differences. 

Burnet.  Hutory  of  the  Reformation,  Anno  151*. 

But  Cranmcr,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Shaxton,  Bishop  uf 
Salisbury,  look  great  joy  hereat,  as  appeared  by  their  letters, 

id.  Mrmonah,  Anno  1535. 

Since  every  roan  is  se  highly  concerned,  as  we  liave  seen,  to  do 
good  in  bis  life,  let  us  all  be  persuaded  seriously  and  heartily  to  applie 
our  minds  hereunto. 


Sharpe.  Works,  vol.  i.  Sermon  3. 

Hereupon  also  the  grand  propriety  of  truth  is  ascribed  to  the  spirit, 
which  is  conviction.  It  is  saw!  of  him,  John  xvi.  8.  that  lie  shall  con- 
vince the  world  of  sin,  righteousness  and  judgment. 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  vnL  p.  406. 

And,  as  a hare,  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursue^ 

Pants  to  the  place  at  first  from  whence  she  flew, 

I still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  past. 

Here  to  return — and  die  at  home  at  Iasi 

Goldsmith.  The  Deserted  Village, 

u Perhaps,  then,  the  game  it  not  very  plenty  he  re- about  t.”  tries 
Adams.  u No  sir,"  void  the  gentleman,  " the  soldiers,  who  are 
quartered  in  the  neighbourhood,  have  killed  it  all." 

Fielding.  Joseph  Andrews,  cb.  vii. 

Perhaps  do  Philosopher,  ancient  or  modern,  has  taken  greater 
liberties  with  language  than  Mr.  Hume,  of  which  we  gave  some 
instances  upon  the  former  occasion,  and  many  others  will  be  given 
hereafter.  Cog  an.  Ethical  Quotient,  note  c. 

We  have  elsewhere  examined  the  meaning  of  demons,  when  applied 
to  the  objects  of  popular  worship  in  the  heathen  world ; and  shown 
from  the  united  testimony  of  Pagans  sod  Jews,  from  the  authors  of 
the  Septuagiot  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  from  the  New,  that 
n*  are  hereby  to  understand  such  human  spirits  as  superstition  deified. 

Farmer.  On  the  Demosuaes  of  the  Sew  Testament , tec.  2. 

Herein  [imitation]  it  is  that  painting  and  many  other  agreeable 
arts  have  laid  one  of  the  principal  foundations  of  their  power. 

Burke.  On  the  Sublime  and  beautiful,  sec.  16. 

With  respect  to  the  Jews,  it  hath  been  already  shewn,  from  their 
own  writings,  that  they  considered  demoniacs  as  insane  in  their  un- 
derstanding. And  agreeable  hereto  is  the  representation  made  of  their 
sentiments  on  this  point  in  the  Gospel. 

Farmer.  On  the  Ilemaniacs  of  the  Sew  Testament,  see.  vi.  prop.  6. 

It  may  happen,— indeed,  it  has  happened  heretofore, — in  our  own 
times  it  has  happened,  and  it  will  inevitably  happen  again,  that  the 
struggles  of  Christianity  with  the  adrersc  faction  may  kindle  actual 
war  between  the  secular  powers,  taking  part  oo  one  side  or  on  the 
other.  Horsley.  Sermm  7.  voL  i. 

2 r 2 
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Fr.  hrreditaire ; It-  and  Sp. 
] hereditario ; Lat.  htrretlit arms, 
^from  htrrts,  an  heir,  q.  r. 

Taken  or  received  as  heir; 
coming  or  falling  to  any  one  us 
heir.  See  Heir. 
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HEREDITARY 
HbRS'dITARILY' 

Herk'ditablb, 

HeRKDI  TAM  ENT, 

Heritable, 

Heritably, 

Hk'bitaof, 

He'bitour.  J 

Nrt  child*  hid  he  oeuer,  lit*  heritage  nsyc'nt  to  weode, 

Bot  wekh  iaoii  to  weMt,  vntillc  bia  Ijrne's  «ndc. 

K.  tinatme,  p.  10. 

wliilk  I hold,  ft  wile  Jw^'n  right 
Clay  me  to  htkl,  »t  til*  my  nijgot, 

Nentage/ih  of  ^e, 

ft  of  y a heires  after  )>e  be. 

Id.  p.  Ml. 

SeikU  is  poor*  r^fht  rich*,  bot*  of  hue  right  heritage. 

/Vi  Pfouhmam.  futon,  p.  260. 
That  gtoe  wi(e  which*  b the  hope  of  bU  clrpyng,  and  which  ben 
the  ricbesas  of  the  gloria  of  hi*  rritage  in  seyolM,  and  which  i»  the 
excellent  greetnesM  of  bb  verta  into  us  that  ban  hileued  bi  the 
worchyu*  of  the  myght  of  hi*  rortu. 

Wictif.  Efesies,  ch.  L 
Bat  wold  ye  rooeben  *auf  upoe  aearfee 
Two  yere  or  three  for  to  respited  me. 

Than  were  I w*l,  for  tiles  mote  I sell 
Min  heritage,  ther  ia  no  more  to  tell. 

Chaucer.  The  Franhteu let  Tale,  r.  1 1 888. 
And  if  tho«  well  by  tuche  a wtie 
Do  my  plesance,  and  bolde  it  still. 

For  euer  I shall  ben  at  thy  will 
Both  I,  and  all  mine  heritage. 

G rarer.  Omf.  Am.  hook  i.  fol.  22. 
By  reason  whereof,  a*  aSermyth  myae  aoctour  Gagwyne,  arose  a 
prouerbe  amonge  the  Freashemen,  sayinge  ( P nan  pi  hue  ohsegni  here* 
H* tarium  mom  nw  ,•)  the  which*  ia  to  meane.  the  aeruyee  of  prvncee 
ta  nat  heredytable.  Fahgan,  vol.  H.  Amaa  14&5. 

At  the  whiche  pariyament  j*  Duke  of  Alrnaoa  was  iuged  to  loae 
hi*  hede,  ft  hi*  tiered yt ament y i to  be  forfayted  unto  j*  kioge. 

Id.  rol.  ii,  Ammo  1461. 


And  the  kyojj  by  the  coonell  of  the  quen*  hi*  mother  did  gene 
hym  coce.  markis  slerlyngis  of  rent  heritable,  to  hold  of  hym  in  Ice, 
to  be  payed  euery  vere  in  the  towne  of  Bruges. 

Istrd  Her  mm.  Froissart.  Cranyde,  sol.  I.  ch.  xiv. 

But  and  ye  erle  wohle  gyue  him  the  ofTyce  that  John  Lyon  hatlie, 
be  wolde  an  bandell  the  marynen,  y'  the  Krle  of  Flaamlen  xhulde 
heretabty  baue  y*  **yd  prof)  to.  Id.  Ih.  vol.  i.  eh,  348. 


He  brlile  one*  hy*  co*yn  germaine,  the  vieoOt  of  Chateau  Bein, 
who  is  hb  hrryter,  eighte  monetbs  in  the  toore  of  Otlaise  in  priioa. 

Lard  Bemeri.  Froissart.  Crvmgete,  vol.  ii.  ch.  uir. 

The  kynge  made  enery  man  to  *w*ee  aad  promyse,  that  after  bia 
dy*aea»e  they  sholde  take  hia  doughter,  the  lady  Beautryce,  who  wu 
a*  then  but  fytie  yere*  of  age,  for  herytourr  of  y*  rnyalme  of  Poe* 
tyngale.  Id.  Ih.  vol  ii.  ch.  xliii. 

So  natural  a melody  ia  it,  and  ao  universal,  a*  it  seems  to  be  gene* 
rally  born  with  all  the  nation*  of  the  world,  a*  an  hereditary  elo- 
quence proper  to  all  mankind. 

Damid.  Defence  of  Rhyme. 
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And  in  this  kingdom,  such  were  hereditarily  honoured  with  it  [title 
of  Count  Palatioej,  as  being  near  the  prince  in  court. 

Drayton.  Poty-uUnan,  tong  1 1 . mute  hy  Set  Jen. 
Brave  Martell's  toon*,  great  Charles,  the  pride  of  Fraunce, 

To  plague  the  Pagan*  heritably  borne. 

Who  over  th‘  Alpeshi*  ensignes  did  advance, 

Tha  German's  Irmwr,  the  Italiao'*  scorns. 

Stir Umg.  Daomes-day.  The  mimth  Haure 
That  wat,  to  succour  a distressed  dame 
Whom  a strong  tyrant  did  uniustly  thrall, 

Ami  from  the  heritage,  which  ibe  did  dame, 

Did  with  strong  band  withhold;  Graotorto  was  his  name. 

Spenser.  Fame  Quetne,  book  r.  can.  1 . 

But  the  Earl  of  Athol  bad  proposed  a match  between  his  son  and 
Lady  Dysert's  daughter,  and  he  had  an  hereditary  hatred  to  live 
Lord  Argyll  and  his  family : so  that  could  nut  be  easily  brought 
about.  Burnet.  Own  7'itnet,  Chari's  !L  Ammo  1671. 


But  an  hereditament,  says  Sir  Edward  Coke,  is  by  much  the 
largest  and  moat  comprehensive  expression  : Cor  it  includes  not  only 
land*  and  tenements,  but  whatsoever  may  be  mJunled,  be  it  corpo- 
real, or  incorporeal,  real,  personal,  or  mixed. 

Btachstsme.  Commentaries,  book  it  ch.  ii. 

If  we  were  not  mutually  attached  tu  each  other  by  many  singular 
good  riftces,  I should  remind  you  of  that  friendship  which  formerly 
subsisted  between  our  parent*,  but  I leave  arguments  of  this  kind  to 
those  who  have  neglected  to  improve  their  hereditary  connection*. 

Uclmotk.  Cuero's  Letters,  let.  39.  book  xii.  Buhymktu  to  Cicero. 

Richard  I.  bestowed  the  Unde  on  Richard  Fitz-Anchor,  to  hold 
them  in  fee,  and  hereditarily  of  the  abbey. 

Pennant.  Journey  from  Chester,  p.  666. 

He  bad  formed  a tcheeme,  and  began  to  put  it  in  eiecutioo,  for 
removing  the  feudal  grievance  of  hmtakle  jurisdictions  in  Scotland, 
which  has  since  been  pursued  ; and  effected  by  the  statute  20  Geo. 
IL  c.  43.  iUachitone . Commentaries,  book  ii.  ch.  r. 

Or  hsd  the  first  fair  she,  to  hell  ally'd. 

Creation's  sole  reproach,  curs'd  heav'n  and  dy'd  J 
Nor  introduc'd  in  Nature's  faultless  frame 
The  wretched  heritage  of  guilt  and  shame. 

Blackjack.  Advice  ta  the  Ladies. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 


Boundaries,  HEREFORDSHIRE,  an  inland  County  of  Eng- 
fte.  land,  bounded  on  the  North  by  Shropshire,  on  the 

North-East  and  East  by  Worcestershire,  by  Monmouth- 
shire on  the  South-West,  Brecknockshire  on  the  West, 
and  Radnorshire  on  the  North-We*t.  It  ia  in  form 
elliptical,  but  some  detached  portions  lye  beyond 
the  general  outline.  Thus  the  Parish  of  Farlow  ia 
wholly  insulated  hy  Shropshire,  that  of  Rochford  by 
Worcestershire,  Lytton  Hill  by  Radnorshire,  and  a 
considerable  tract  called  Fnthog,  with  some  acres  on 
the  Devandiu  Hill,  by  Monmouthshire.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Puriah  of  Edwin-Loch,  which  ia  situated 
within  the  County  of  Hereford,  belongs  to  that  of  Wor- 
cester. The  length  of  Herefordshire,  from  Ludford  on 
the  North  to  the  opposite  border  near  Monmouth  on 
the  South,  ia  38  miles,  and  its  breadth,  from  Clifford  on 
the  West  to  Cradley  on  the  East,  35. 

The  County  may  be  considered  as  one  wide  Talley, 


hating’  on  the  East  the  Malvern  Hills,  and  on  the  West 
the  Hutterell,  or  Black  Mountains,  dividing  it  from 
Wales.  Almost  all  the  rivers  flow  towards,  and  defi- 
nitively through,  the  centre  from  North  to  South.  The 
hills  which  border  the  County  are  in  many  places  rather 
barren,  but  the  central  portions  of  it  arc  highly  fertile 
as  well  as  picturesque.  Limestone  is  almost  every 
where  the  subsoil,  and  in  some  places  becomes  a fine 
grained  marble,  streaked  with  red,  and  bearing  a good 
polish.  On  the  East  of  the  County  the  soil  is  a stiff  Soil 
clay,  of  a reddish  colour ; on  the  Western  borders  it  is 
poor  and  retentive  of  water,  but  throughout  the  inter- 
vening space  it  is  of  a light  culcareous  or  marly  nature. 
Deep  beds  of  gravel  are  occasionally  met  with,  but 
neither  chalk  nor  fliut  is  found  iu  any  part  of  the  Countv. 

Iron  ore  was  discovered  in  the  Hundred  of  Wormelow 
§0  early  as  the  time  of  the  Romans  in  Britain.  Many 
of  the  hand-bloomeries  used  by  that  people  have  been 
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found,*  together  with  considerable  quantities  of  imper- 
fectly melted  ore.  The  town  of  Ross,  near  that  district, 
was  famous  for  smiths  in  Camden's  time,  and  the  " mar- 
tial ore’'of  the  County  is  celebrated  by  Philips  in  his  Poem 
on  Cider.  Of  late  years,  however,  no  iron  mines  hove 
been  explored  here,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  superiority  of 
the  ores  found  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  in  Gloucestershire. 
No  other  mineral  has  been  met  with,  and  the  recent 
attempts  to  discover  coal,  though  flattered  by  favourable 
appearances  at  first,  have  proved  finally  unsuccessful. 

The  principal  Rivers  of  Herefordshire  are  the  Wye, 
the  Lug,  the  Minnow,  the  Arrow,  the  Frame,  the 
y*.  Team,  and  the  Leddon.  The  first  of  these,  which  con- 
tributes not  a little  to  the  celebrity  of  the  County  from 
the  picturesque  scenery  which  lies  along  its  banks,  rises 
near  the  summit  of  Plinlimmon,  in  Montgomeryshire, 
and  after  dividing  the  Counties  of  Brecknock  and  Rad- 
nor, enters  that  of  Hereford  in  the  middle  of  its  Western 
border.  Its  name  in  the  ancient  British  is  Guy,  and  in 
Latin  lraga,  from  the  meandrring  of  its  course.  Be- 
tween Hereford  and  Ross,  the  scenery  of  the  Wrye, 
between  lolly  hills  and  hanging  rocks,  is  bold  and 
romantic,  but  through  the  rest  of  its  course  the  land- 
scape of  its  banks  has  a character  more  mild  and  luxu- 
riant. Barges  of  30  tons  can  navigate  the  Wye  to 
Hereford ; but  in  summer-time  shoals  frequently  occur, 
which  interrupt  this  communication,  and  when  the 
floods  take  place,  the  violence  of  the  current  is  so 
great  as  to  render  the  navigation  quite  impossible. 
The  floods  of  the  Wye  come  on  with  terrific  rapidity. 
In  February,  179b,  the  river  rose  lb  feet  in  24  hours, 
and  did  enormous  damage  through  the  County,  by 
destroying  bridges,  drowning  sheep  and  cattle,  and 
sweeping  away  cottages.  The  Wye  abounds  in  river 
fish,  particularly  salmon.  These  were  formerly  so 
plentiful,  that  it  was  a common  clause  in  the  articles  of 
apprenticeship  at  Hereford,  that  the  apprentice  should 
not  be  compelled  to  eat  salmon  more  frequently  than 
two  days  in  the  week.  The  right  of  fishing  is  generally 
the  sole  privilege  of  the  proprietor  of  the  land  imme- 
diately on  the  bank ; there  is,  however,  a space  of  six 
miles,  called  the  free  water,  affording  a common  of 
fishery  to  the  freeholders  of  the  Hundred  of  Wormelow. 
“**  The  Lug  rises  in  Radnorshire,  enters  Herefordshire, 

passes  by  Leominster,  and,  receiving  the  Arrow  and  the 
Frome,  falls  into  the  Wye  below  the  village  of  Mordi- 
ford.  The  Lug  is  too  narrow  and  too  deeply  sunk 
within  its  banks  to  add  much  decoration  to  the  land- 
scape, though  Drayton  has  ventured  to  describe  it  as 
“ more  lovelie"  than  the  Wye.  Like  the  latter  river  it 
is  liable  to  violent  and  sudden  floods,  which  frustrate 
every  attempt  to  render  it  navigable.  About  a century 
ago  some  locks  were  formed  in  its  course,  and  barges 
could  ascend  as  high  as  Leominster,  but  those  works 
were  totally  destroyed  a few  years  after  by  the  floods. 
Minnow.  and  have  never  been  renewed.  The  Minnow  rises  in 
the  Hatterell  hills,  within  the  County,  and,  after  flowing 
through  a rich  and  beautiful  country,  is  received  by  the 
Wye  a little  below  the  town  of  Monmouth.  Neither 
this,  nor  indeed  any  of  the  rivers  except  the  Wye,  is  of 
even  partial  utility  in  the  way  of  navigation. 

Climate  and  The  climate  of  Herefordshire  is  humid,  the  rains 
caltivation.  being  frequent,  though  not  heavy,  and  wet  mists  com- 
mon. The  fields  are  consequently  clothed  with  a per- 

* Bloomeiiesy  in  melting,  are  reverberating  furnace*  in  which  the 

ore  i*  rrJuecd  to  btoam,  or  haif-wrixiftn  iron. 


pelual  verdure,  and  no  part  df  England  is  better  suited 
to  the  cultivation  of  grasses,  yet  the  aid  of  artificial 
grasses  is  but  little  resorted  to,  and  agriculture  is  less 
understood  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom  pos- 
sessing an  equally  good  soil,  and  yielding  an  equal 
produce.  Draining  is  not  encouraged,  and  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  collection  of  composts.  Oxen  are 
generally  employed  in  the  plough  with  the  old  and 
heavy  yoke;  drilling  is  little  practised  in  the  light  soils, 
and  irrigation  not  at  all.  The  rent  of  the  best  wheat 
lands  in  the  County  may  be  averaged  at  not  more  than 
fourteen  shillings.  But  perhaps  the  moisture  of  the 
climate,  as  it  prevents  the  ripening  of  the  grain  and 
injures  its  quality,  may  discourage  its  growth.  The 
rich  meadows  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  Lug,  and 
Frame,  are  rented  at  from  two  to  three  pounds  an  acre. 

The  soil  of  Herefordshire  appears  to  be  singularly 
unfavourable  to  the  making  of  cheese,  the  produce  of 
the  dairy  in  this  article  being  found,  from  accurate  ex- 
periments, to  be  very  inferior  to  that  obtained  under  the 
same  circumstances  in  Cheshire. 

The  cultivation  of  hops,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a sue-  Hop*, 
cessful  and  increasing  branch  of  rural  economy  in  this 
County,  into  which  they  appear  to  have  been  introduced 
soon  after  their  first  importation  into  England,  about  the 
commencement  of  the  XVIth  century.  The  best  situa- 
tion for  this  plant  is  in  a dry  loam  or  gravelly  soil, 
sheltered  from  the  West  and  South-West  winds.  Hop- 
yards  worked  by  hand  will,  if  properly  manured, 
flourish  during  40  or  50  years,  but  the  plough  hop-lands 
are  generally  worn  out  in  20  or  30  years.  About  five 
hundred  weight  of  hops  is  estimated  as  a fair  produce 
from  an  acre  containing  2000  poles  ; the  length  of  the 
poles  is  from  1 5 to  20  feet,  and  the  cost  of  these,  toge- 
ther with  the  labour  and  manure,  renders  the  cultivation 
of  hops  extremely  expensive,  and  as  the  produce  depends 
much  on  the  fluctuations  of  the  weather,  heavy  losses 
are  occasionally  sustained. 

Another  branch  of  rural  economy  in  which  Here-  Orchard* 
fordshire  has  long  been  preeminent,  is  the  cultivation 
of  the  apple.  Already  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  this 
County,  according  to  Evelyn,  was  “ in  a manner  one 
entire  orchard."  The  orchards  are  generally  planted  in 
hop-grounds;  the  ground  between  the  trees,  to  each  of 
which  is  allowed  a space  of  nine  square  perches,  being 
kept  well  tilled  and  manured.  These  plantations  are 
often  of  considerable  extent,  embracing  30  or  40  acres. 

Hie  merit  of  cider  depends  as  much  on  the  skill  em- 
ployed in  its  manufacture  as  on  the  quality  of  the  fruit. 

The  varieties  of  apples  most'  prized  are  found  to  be- 
come extinct  in  the  course  of  time,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  create  by  cultivation  other  kinds  of  equal 
excellence.  It  is  said  that  the  fruit  in  Herefordshire 
had  gradually  deteriorated  during  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century  ; of  late  years,  however,  an  improvement 
has  been  effected.  Tlie  price  of  the  best  cider  exceeds 
what  is  paid  for  wine  in  the  most  celebrated  vineyards 
of  France  or  Germany.  It  is  often  sold  as  high  as 
j£*20  the  hogshead,  direct  from  the  press.  A single 
acre  will  yield  in  good  seasons  from  18  to  24  hogsheads ; 
the  quantity  of  apples  required  to  make  a hogshead  of 
cider  is  from  24  to  30  bushels.  The  culture  of  the  pear 
tree  and  the  management  of  perry  differ  so  little  from 
those  of  the  apple  and  its  produce,  that  the  same 
general  rules  are  applicable  to  them  both.  The  price 
of  the  common  cider  is  generally  fixed  by  a meet- 
ing of  the  dealers  at  Hereford  fair,  on  the  20th  of 
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October  annually,  and  averages  about  30  shillings  per  arches,  erected  in  the  XVth  century.  The  streets,  tor  HERR 
hogshead.  the  most  port,  are  clean,  spacious,  and  well  built.  In  FORD- 

Herefordshire  is  also  famous  for  the  excellence  of  its  a square  in  the  High  Town,  in  about  the  middle  of  SHIRK, 
cattle,  which  are  supposed  to  hold  the  first  rank  among  the  City,  stands  the  Shire  Hall,  an  ancient  wooden 
the  native  breeds.  They  are  very  large,  with  white  building.  A modem  County  Gaol  was  built  in  1797  : 
faces,  and  distinguished  for  their  sleek  appearance  and  that  of  the  City  is  of  considerable  antiquity.  An  In- 
the  silky  brightness  of  their  coat.  Oxen  are  generally  firmary,  a Lunatic  Asylum,  a Bank,  and  a Theatre  are 
reared  for  agricultural  purposes,  nearly  half  of  the  the  chief  other  Civil  edifices.  Of  the  Castle,  which  Castle, 
ploughing  in  the  County  being  performed  by  them,  occupied  a part  of  the  Southern  and  Eastern  sides  of 
After  they  have  been  worked  about  ftve  or  six  years,  the  City,  and  which  Leland  describes  as  having  been 
they  are  sold  to  the  graziers  of  Buckinghamshire  and  " one  of  the  largest,  fayresi,  and  strongest  Castles  in 
the  adjacent  Counties,  who  fatten  them  for  the  London  England,"  and  of  as  great  circuit  as  that  at  Windsor, 
market.  About  1000  or  1500  head  of  cattle  are  in  this  the  only  portion  now  remaining  is  a small  fragment 
way  sold  annually  in  Hereford  fair.  The  native  breed  of  the  South-West  angle,  converted  into  a dwelling, 
of  sheep,  called  the  Ry eland  sheep,  from  a dry  sandy  The  area  of  the  outer  ward  and  the  site  of  the  lower 
district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boss,  where  the  keep  form  well-planted  and  agreeable  public  walks, 
choicest  flocks  are  fed,  are  of  equal  excellence.  Their  Here,  sifter  the  battle  of  Lewes,  were  confined  Henry 
flesh  is  excellent,  and  their  wool,  the  “ Leinster's  silken  111.  and  his  son,  afterwards  Edward  f. 

fleece"  of  Philips,  vies  with  that  of  Spain  in  fineness.  On  the  murder  of  Ethclbcrt,  King  of  the  East  The  Cute-. 
Leominster,  from  being  the  chief  market  of  this  wool,  Angles,  by  Ofla,  about  the  middle  of  the  VUIlh  cen-  4ral. 
shares  in  its  celebrity,  though  the  rich  pastures  in  the  tury,  the  body  of  the  deceased  Prince  was  interred  by 
neighbourhood  of  that  town  are  thought  to  injure  the  his  assassin  under  a magnificent  tomb  in  the  Church, 
fleece.  The  excellence  of  the  Herefordshire  wool  has  which  we  have  above  noticed  as  existing  at  Hereford, 
not  given  birth  to  any  manufactures;  the  neighbouring  The  tomb  soon  acquired  a high  reputation  for  working 
Counties  of  Gloucestershire  and  Somersetshire  appear  miracles,  and  Milfrid,  the  Viceroy  of  Mercia  under 
to  have  engrossed  by  anticipation  that  branch  of  in-  Egbert,  having  investigated  these  wonders  to  his  satis- 
dustry.  To  the  absence  of  manufactures  in  this  County  faction,  employed  the  gifts  of  Ofla,  and  the  offerings  of 
may  perhaps  be  ascribed  the  imperfection  of  the  roads  pilgrims,  in  constructing  a Church  of  stone  in  honour 
and  the  want  of  canals.  of  SL  Ethclbcrt,  on  the  site  of  the  former  edifice. 

The  County  of  Hereford  is  divided  into  11  Hundreds,  which,  however  magnificent  for  its  time,  was  yet  only 
and  contains  one  City,  seven  Towns,  and  221  Parishes,  of  wood.  This  second  structure  itself  was  rebuilt  within 
The  population  amounted,  in  1811,  to  94,073,  and  in  two  centuries  by  Bishop  Athelstan ; and  his  Church 
1821  to  103,243.  At  this  latter  date,  the  number  of  having  been  destroyed  during  the  Welsh  incursion  before 
families  engaged  in  agriculture  were  13,558,  those  en-  noticed,  it  was  not  until  after  the  Conquest  that  Bishop 
gaged  in  trade  or  manufactures  5833,  and  those  not  Robert  de  Lozinga  commenced  the  present  Cathedral, 
included  in  the  preceding  classes  2726.  The  Members  after  the  model  of  that  at  Aix  la  Chapelle.  This  Pre- 
retumed  to  Parliament  are  eight  in  number,  viz . two  late  died  in  1095,  leaving  his  great  work  unfinished, 
from  the  County,  two  from  the  City  of  Hereford,  and  and  it  received  various  additions  from  time  to  time  till 
two  from  each  of  the  Boroughs  of  Leominster  and  1786,  when  the  Western  front  and  tower  having  fallen 
Weobley  to  the  ground,  were  rebuilt,  and  the  whole  Cathedral 

The  City  of  Hereford  is  of  great  antiquity  ; before  repaired  by  Wyatt.  The  Cathedral  is  in  the  customary 
the  close  of  the  VI  1th  century,  a Synod  was  held  and  form  of  a cross,  with  a square  tower,  formerly  sur- 
a Bishop  consecrated  in  it.  HCai-forrd , its  British  mounted  by  a spire  92  feet  in  height,  at  the  intersection 
name,  signified  the  old  ford,  and  the  Saxon  corruption,  of  the  nave  and  transept.  The  rebuilding  of  the 
which  forms  its  present  name,  is  rendered  by  Gough,  Western  front  has  been  conducted  with  a total  disregard 
(Add.  to  Camden's  Brit,  ii.  451.)  the  ford  of  the  army,  to  the  general  character  of  the  architecture  of  the  rc- 
Polydore  Vergil  describes  its  Church  as  Tanplian  mag-  mainder  of  the  Church,  and  affords  a very  grievous 
nificum  even  early  in  the  reign  of  Ofla,  King  of  Mercia,  specimen  of  innovation.  The  interior,  also,  has  §uf- 
In  the  Xth  century  the  City  was  enclosed  by  walls,  but  ferod  not  a little  from  modem  boldness.  The  North 
these  did  not  save  it  from  being  sacked  by  the  Welsh  end  of  the  transept,  called  St.  Katherine's  Aisle,  is  used 
in  1055.  The  foundation  of  the  Castle  is  assigned  to  as  the  Parochial  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The 
the  reign  of  Harold,  but  after  the  conquest  of  Wulrs  by  Lady  Chapel  is  fitted  up  as  a Library  ; beneath  it  is  a 
Edward  I.  it  appears  to  have  been  allowed  to  fall  to  Crypt,  and  the  pentagonal  Chapel  of  Bishop  Audley  on 
decay.  The  Parliament  which  deposed  Edward  II.  the  South  is  divided  from  it  by  a rich  screen.  The 
assembled  in  Hereford,  and  here  the  younger  Spenser,  Chapel  of  Bishop  Stanbury  projects  from  the  North 
and  other  of  that  unhappy  Prince’s  adherents,  were  side  of  the  Choir.  Among  the  monuments  is  that  of 
executed  by  the  order  of  his  Queen.  At  a subsequent  Bishop  Cantilupe,  who  died  in  1262,  and  is  said  to  have 
period  of  our  History,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Lancas-  been  the  last  Englishman  who  obtained  the  honour  of 
trians  at  Mortimer's  Cross  in  this  County,  Owen  Tudor  Canonization,  (in  1310.)  So  great  was  his  repute,  that 
and  nine  other  persons  of  rank  suffered  death  within  his  arms  were  adopted  as  the  bearings  of  the  See,  and 
its  walls.  Daring  the  Great  Rebellion,  Hereford  dis-  still  remain  so.  Bishop  Aquablanca,  who  died  in  1268, 
tinguished  itself  by  its  loyalty,  and  was  more  than  once  lies  under  a rich  and  costly  altar-tomb  and  canopy, 
alternately  in  possession  of  the  forces  of  the  King  and  The  Chapter  House,  which  was  a beautiful  octagon  37 
of  the  Parliament.  feel  in  diameter,  has  been  entirely  destroyed,  and  so 

The  City  stands  near  the  centre  of  the  County,  on  also  has  a Saxon  double  Chapel  of  St.  Katherine  and 
the  Northern  bank  of  the  river  Wye,  which  is  navigable  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  between  the  Cloisters  and  Bishop's 
no  far  with  barges,  and  is  crossed  by  a stone  bridge  of  six  Palace,  of  unquestionable  pretensions  to  the  very 
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HERR*  remotest  antiquity.  The  plan  and  elevation  of  this 
furnw  curious  building  may  be  found  in  Gough's  Camden,  (ii. 
Sl>  t^  ^ pi.  xiv.)  The  Cloisters  contain  an  area  ( our  Lady '* 
v Arbour)  115  feet  square,  and  form  a communication 
between  the  Church  and  the  Palace  ; and  their  Western 
side  is  now  occupied  by  a Grammar  School. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Cathedral  are  os  follows  : 

Feel. 

• Length  from  East  to  West,  including  the  walls,  370 


Length  of  the  Nave 144 

Length  of  the  Choir 100 

Length  from  the  Choir  to  the  Lady  Chapel. ...  20 

Length  of  the  Lady  Chapel 73 

Length  of  the  Transept  140 

Breadth  of  the  Body  and  Aisles  68 

Breadth  of  the  Lady  Chapel  30 

Height  of  the  Nave 68 

Height  of  the  Tower  on  the  West  front 130 


The  Bishop's  Palace  is  agreeably  placed  near  the 
banks  of  the  Wye,  He  once  possessed  eight  residences 
within  the  County  of  Hereford,  besides  one  in  London. 
The  Deanery  and  Prebendal  houses  adjoin  the  North- 
Eastern  angle  of  the  Cathedral,  and  besides  these  is  a 
College  for  the  Vicar's  Choral,  a stone  quadrangle  of 
about  100  feet,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
The  Chapter  consists  of  a Dean  and  five  Canons  re- 
sidentiary. 'Hie  Diocese  includes  the  whole  County  of 
Hereford,  excepting  eight  Parishes  in  that  of  St.  David’s, 
a large  part  of  Shropshire,  four  Parishes  in  Monmouth- 
shire, eight  in  Radnorshire,  six  in  Montgomeryshire,  and 
21  in  Worcestershire. 

Besides  the  Cathedral,  Hereford  before  the  Great 
ele JjMiie  * R*WlK>n  possessed  five  Parochial  Churches,  St,  Peter* s. 
Foundation*.  All  Saints,  St.  Nicholas's,  St.  Martin's,  and  St.  Owen’s; 

the  last  two  were  destroyed  by  the  Parliamentary  ra- 
vagers  in  1645.  The  site  of  St.  Gutlilac’s  Priory,  a 
cell  of  Benedictines,  is  now  covered  by  the  County  Gaol. 
The  remains  of  a Monastery  of  Black  Friars  may  he 
found  on  the  North  of  the  City,  and  present  the  Prior’s 
lodgings  in  good  preservation,  and  a beautiful  hexagonal 
Preaching  Cross.  Coningshy  Hospital,  a charitable 
foundation  of  James  I.,  not  far  from  these  ruins  is  on 
the  site  of  a House  of  Knights  Hospitallers.  Besides 
this  establishment,  there  are  two  other  retreats  for  the 
indigent,  St.  Giles's  Hospital  and  SL  Elhelred's  Alms- 
houses. The  manufactures  of  the  City  are  not  exten- 
sive, and  consist  chiefly  of  gloves,  hats,  and  flannel. 
Hereford  has  returned  two  Members  to  Parliament 
since  23  Edward  I.  Population,  in  1821,  9990.  Distant 
135  miles  West  North-West  from  London.  Guillim 
the  Herald  was  born  in  this  City  about  1565,  Garrick 
in  1717,  and  the  notorious  Eleanor  Gwyun  drew  her 
first  breath  in  an  obscure  dwelling  in  Pipe  Lane,  nearly 
adjoining  the  Episcopal  Palace,  which  was  afterwards 
occupied  by  her  grandson.  About  six  miles  South-East 
from  Hereford,  in  a little  Parish  of  the  same  name 
M l*  stands  Holm  Lacey,  a venerable  seat  origi- 

nally  of  the  Lacies,  which  passed  by  marriage  to  the 
family  of  Scudamore  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and 
is  now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  The 
greater  part  of  the  house  was  rebuilt  in  the  beginning 
of  theXVIIIth  century  by  the  last  Viscount  Scudamore, 

* Hies*  dineoaion*  sre  token  from  the  I,i*i  appended  to  the 
F.uai/t  on  Qntktc  Archttntvrt,  collected  and  published  by  Taylor  in 
1803,  a Hit  in  general  of  very  great  accuracy.  In  thia  instance,  how. 
ever,  they  differ  widely  in  every  particular  from  those  laid  down  by 
Duocmab 


the  friend  of  Pope,  and  tradition  still  shows  the  room  JIKRK- 
in  which  that  Poet  penned  “ The  Man  of  Ross/'  with  Ft)KD- 
whose  virtues  he  doubtless  became  acquainted  during  _ ,KJv' 
visits  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  house  and  grounds  N— 
are  particularly  interesting,  as  having  been  allowed  to 
retain  uninjured  the  style  in  which  they  were  originally 
framed  ; and  the  Gallery  is  very  rich  in  portraits 

Bromyard,  a small,  irregular,  ill-built  Market  Town,  Bromyard 
with  a fine  Church  of  early  Norman,  if  not  of  Saxon, 
architecture,  stands  in  a very  beautiful  country  near  the 
river  Frome.  Population,  in  1821,  1227.  Distaul  125 
miles  North  North-West  from  London. 

Kington , or  Kindon,  a small  Market  Town  on  the  Klagum. 
river  Arrow,  for  the  most  part  respectably  built,  stands 
on  the  Black  brook  under  Bradna  mountain,  on  the 
summit  of  which  are  the  remains  of  a square  Camp. 

It  once  possessed  a Castle  for  the  protection  of  the 
Marches.  The  Church  is  very  singularly  built,  and 
the  tower  is  detached  from  the  main  body.  Population, 
in  1821, 19S0,  chiefly  employed  in  manufacturing  narrow 
cloth.  Here  is  a good  Free  Grammar  School.  Distant 
19  miles  North-West  from  Hereford,  154  West  by 
North  from  London, 

Ledbury,  an  ancient  Market,  and  once  a Borough  Ledbury. 
Town,  stands  on  a declivity  about  a mile  West  from  the 
river  Leden,  near  the  extremity  of  the  Malvern  hills. 

Two  principal  streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles 
The  Church  is  large  and  ancient,  and  from  the  XVth 
century  to  the  Reformation  was  Collegiate.  At  present 
two  sinecure  Rectors  (Portionaries)  are  presented  by 
the  Bishop,  and  interchange  their  tithes,  &c.  every 
third  year.  They  alternately  nominate  a Vicar.  The 
buildings  consist  of  a nave,  side  aisles,  and  chancel, 
a Chapel  of  St.  Katherine,*  and  a detached  tower 
crowned  with  a lofty  spire.  An  Hospital  of  Si.  Kathe- 
rine, a Market  House,  and  Free  School  are  the  other 
public  edifices.  The  right  of  sending  two  Members  to 
Parliament  was  surrendered  by  this  Borough  on  the 
plea  of  inability  to  support  them.  The  chief  manufac- 
tures are  ropes  and  sacking.  Population,  in  1821,  3421. 

Distant  16  miles  East  from  Hereford,  120  West  by 
North  from  London. 

Rosa,  a Market  Town,  is  situated  on  a considerable  Ro»v 
elevation  on  the  Eastern  bank  of  the  Wye.  It  whs 
constituted  a free  Borough  by  Henry  III.  The  streets 
are  rough,  narrow,  and  steep ; the  Church  is  of  ancient 
dute,  and  the  views  from  it  luxuriant  and  picturesqur. 

But  the  chief  celebrity  which  attaches  to  the  town  is 
derived  from  the  well-known  portrait  by  Pope  of  " the 
Man  of  Ross,”  John  Kyrk,  who  died  in  1724,  in  the 
84th  year  of  his  age,  and  whose  good  deeds  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  overcharged  by  the  Poet,  llis 
residence  is  now  converted  into  the  King's  Arms  Inn. 
Population,  in  1821,  2957.  Distant  12  miles  South- 
East  from  Hereford,  121  West  by  North  from  Loudon. 

The  iron  trade,  for  which  it  was  once  noted,  has  greatly 
decreased. 

About  three  miles  East  from  Rosa  is  Rose,  or  Bury  Goojrtc|, 
Hill,  the  Aricanium  of  Antoninus,  and  beyond  it  is  the  cti  \r 
sequestered  site  of  Penyard  Castle  ; but  the  glory  of  the 
neighbourhood  is  Goodrich  Castle , between  three  and 
four  miles  from  Ross,  on  a finely  wooded  eminence, 
round  which  the  Wye  flows  in  a semicircular  channel. 


• Katharine  Audley,  lamp.  Edward  II.  who,  «ith  her  maid  Mabel, 
hail  r eve  Lilians,  tad  fixed  her  abode  in  Ledbury  because  »i»e  heard 
the  bell*  riof  there  spontaneously.  Caaideo  by  Clough,  ii.  4»G. 
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The  Keep  i»  supposed  to  be  antecedent  to  the  Conquest ; 
much  of  the  other  works  ore  Norman,  and  some  ad- 
ditions bear  marks  of  as  late  a date  as  the  lime  of 
Henry  VI.  This  fortress  was  long  the  Baroninl  resi- 
dence of  the  Talbots,  Earls  of  Shrewsbury.  Its  form 
is  a parallelogram,  176  feel  by  1&2,  with  a round  tower 
at  each  angle,  and  the  Keep  in  the  South-West  part  of 
its  area,  close  to  the  outer  wall,  forming  an  exact  square 
of  29  feet.  The  Chapel  is  on  the  left  of  the  entrance. 
The  Hall  was  of  great  magnificence  ; and  the  whole 
building,  though  much  dilapidated,  chiefiy  by  the  fury 
of  the  Parliament  during  the  Great  Rebellion,  is 
among  the  most  striking  castellated  remains  in  England, 


The  Wye  has  on  or  near  its  banks  many  other  interest- 
ing ruins.  J Winder  Cattle  ; Dorr  Abbey,  a Cistercian 
establishment,  the  Church  of  which  is  Mill  appropriated 
to  worship  ; tlredwardinc  Cattle ; Clifford  Cattle , are 
among  die  beauties,  for  a fuller  account  of  which  we 
must  refer  to  some  of  the  numerous  Tours  on  this  at- 
tractive river. 

Introductory  Skdchet  to  the  Topography  of  Hereford- 
thirr,  by  J.  Lodge,  179S ; Clark’s  General  View  of 
Agriculture  in  the  County  of  Hereford,  1796  ; Price's 
History  of  Leominster,  1795,  and  of  Hereford,  1798; 
Duncumb,  Historical  Collections , Sfc.  1805 ; Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales,  vol.  vi. 
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HEREMITE.  See  Hermit. 

HE'RESY,  “|  py  heresie;  It.  keresia ; Sp. 
Hr.  RE8UHCH,  . Lb1.  . or. 

He  resiarchy,  rrmn  capert,  to  take.  The 

He  retick,  > meanjnge  B0<|  ancient  usage  of  the 

Here  tical,  | worf|  A«rrcm  is  well  explained  in 

Here  r.cALLY,  , ^ QlIoUtion  from  Hobbes. 

llERrTICATE.  J 

Heresy  is  an  opinion  taken  in  opposition,  or  a dogma 
opposed  to,  the  principles  of  the  Christian  Church  ; of 
the  Established  Church;  of  established  doctrines  in 
general. 

fee  btron*  alle  said,  all*  holy  be  clergie, 
p«  lend  be  wild  voide  of  bat  Aerisie. 

R.  Brnmne,  p.  447. 

Hut  I knowlach*  to  the  this  thing,  that  aflir  the  sect*  which  thei 
ssten  eresie.  to  I serue  to  God  the  Fadir. 

Wtcbf.  DerUs  of  Aposttis,  ch.  xxir. 

Rut  tbia  I toafim  vote  the,  that  after  the  way  (which*  they  call 
hereto)  10  worshvppe  I the  God  of  my  father*. 

7 BMe,  Anm  1551. 

Eachawe  thou  a man  eretike  aftir  oon  and  theaeconnde  correccioon, 
witynge  that  he  that  it  euch  a manor  man  is  sebueetid  and  treepanshh, 
and  is  dampned  bi  hia  own*  doom.  Wtcbf.  Tyte,  ch.  UL 

A man  that  i*  geuen  to  Aeresy,  after  the  Brat  ft  second  admonieio, 
auoyde ; revnebringe  that  he  that  ia  sue  be,  it  peruerted,  ft  aiooeth, 
euen  dampned  by  nie  owoe  judgement. 

BAts,  Ammo  1551. 

And  many  a franiike  sera*.  then  from  my  penoe  did  paste, 

In  wauea  of  wicked  keresit,  so  deepe  1 drowned  was. 

GatcoigAe.  Fhytcm.  TAt  Becnntatro n of  a Loner. 

And  now*  in  bit  publike  doyoget,  be  maketh  her  said  most  famoua 
father,  almoste  a srmnatile,  and  her  moat  Criiten  awete  brother,  and 
hia  court*  of  parliament,  both  nobles  and  commas,  no  better  than 

krreUeki. 

Stephan.  Bn  hop  of  WincAester.  Oh  True  Obedience.  The  Tram- 
latour't  Preface. 

Than  as  wise  as  two  wiapet,  and  aa  fodly  a*  two  footling*,  they 
examined  her  what  her  beietie  waa  in  the  sacramit,  to  bfing  her  into 
more  depe  daunger  of  death,  calling  her  busbada  doctrine  errooeona, 
heretical,  and  seditious  doctrine. 

Bale.  Eighth.  Potaries,  part  ii.  «ig.  0.  5. 

If  that  great  ehanceliour  of  Paris  were  now  alise,  bee  would  freely 
teach  his  Sorbon  (ns  he  once  did)  that  it  i»  not  in  the  pope's  power 
(that  1 may  use  bis  owne  word)  to  her  titrate  any  proposition. 

Biskop  Halt  Work*,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  198.  To  Pope  Urban  Pill. 
Of  such  deep  learning  little  had  he  neede, 

Ne  yet  of  Latin#,  n«  of  Greeke,  that  breed* 

Doubts  raongst  divines,  and  difference  of  texts. 

From  whence  arise  divenitie  of  sects, 

And  hateful  Acreages,  by  God  abbor'd. 

Spenttr.  Mother  HmbAcrd's  Tale. 

The  word  Aereay  ia  Greek,  and  signifies  a taking  of  any  thing,  par- 
ticularly the  inking  of  an  opinion.  After  the  study  of  Philosophy  be. 


gao  in  Greece,  and  the  philoaopher*,  disagreeing  amongst  themselves, 
bad  started  many  questions,  not  only  about  things  natural,  but  also 
moral  and  civil ; because  every  man  took  what  opinion  be  pleaaed, 
•ach  several  opinio*  mas  called  a heresy  { which  signified  no  more 
than  » print*  opinion,  without  reference  to  truth  or  falsehood. 

Hokiet.  Works,  fol.  460-  Historical  Narrahw  eoncertuny  Heresy. 
Such  olhes  she  oft  had  falsi  fide, 

Nor  thought  it  siane  at  all 
To  break#  them  to  an  A eretike, 

(Our  queen#,  so  papists  call.) 

Warner.  Alton's  England,  book  a. 

The  other  thing  is,  that  A errtieks  and  evil  persona,  to  serve  their 
ends,  did  not  only  pretend  things  spoken  by  the  apostles,  and  apoeto- 
lical  and  primitfre  men,  (for  that  was  e**i*,)  but  even  pretended 
certain  books  to  be  written  by  them,  that  under  their  venerable  name* 
they  might  recommend  and  advance  their  own  Aerettcail  opinions. 

Taylor.  Rale  of  Conscience,  book  ii.ch.iu.  rale  14. 
We  claim  no  power,  when  Aeresiet  grow  bold, 

To  coin  new  faith,  but  still  declare  the  old. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  PantAer. 

Deluded  people  l that  *lo  not  consider  that  the  greatest  Aerose  in 
the  world  ia  a wicked  life,  because  it  is  so  directly  and  fundamentally 
opposite  to  the  whole  design  of  th#  Christian  faith  and  religion  : and 
that  do  not  consider  that  God  mil  sooner  forgive  a man  a hundred 
defects  of  bis  understanding  than  one  lault  of  has  will. 

TUbtson.  Sermon  34. 


I have  seene  a aerie*  of  ibe  popes  front  St.  Peter,  and  amongst  the 
reputed  krresiarvs,  that  medallion  of  John  Hum  and  Hierome  of 
Prague**  Martyrdume,  with  the  memorable  inscription  past  centum 
annos  vos  a to,  which  fell  out  at  the  appearing  of  Martin  Luther  ex- 
actly  at  that  period. 

Esely n.  Memoirs.  To  Mr.  Pcpys,  Any.  12,  1689. 

1 have  fought  under  Madam  Dacier'i  banner,  and  hare  waged  war 
in  defence  of  the  divine  Homer  against  all  the  Aerettes  of  the  age. 
Pope.  Hamer.  Odyssey . Postcripl. 

That  saying  of  their  father  Crea.  ia  still  running  in  my  head,  that 
they  may  be  dispensed  with  in  their  obedience  to  an  heretic  prince, 
while  the  necessity  of  the  timet  shall  obbge  them  to  it : for  that,  aa 
another  of  them  tells  us,  is  only  the  effect  of  Christian  prudence  ; but 
when  once  limy  shall  get  power  to  shake  him  off,  an  Aerericis  no  law- 
ful  king,  and  consequently  to  rise  against  him  ia  no  rebellion. 

Dryden.  Religio  Laser , Preface. 

He  ignorantly  and  Aeretieally  held  against  the  biahop,  that  the  soul 
of  man  was  of  the  substance  of  God;  and  so  consequently  that  it 
wan  infinite;  and  the  soul  of  the  reprobate  being  damned,  the  sub- 
stance  of  God  should  be  damned. 

Strype.  7V  Life  of  Bisk op  Aylmer. 

A second  offence  U that  of  heresy,  which  consists  not  in  n total 
denial  of  Christianity,  but  of  some  of  its  essential  doctrines,  publicly 
ami  obstinately  avowed ; being  defined  by  Sir  Mathew-  Hale,  aewfen. 
tin  remm  divmamm  hamano  senm  earcoyitala,  palam  doct a A perti- 
naater  defined. 

Blacks  tone.  Commentaries,  book  iv.  ch.  iv. 

This  Aeresiarch  [Manichwus]  knew  wall,  that  as  concupiscence 
hath  such  an  empire  over  die  mind,  it  would  be  a vain  thiug  abso- 
lutely to  prohibit  marriage  : he  therefore  permitted  or  tolerated  it  in 
the  laity,  as  also  meat,  wine,  and  the  possession  of  worldly  goods. 

/•ms.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  VoL  ii.  p.  1 18. 
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HERESY.  Constantine  eauly  believed  that  the  heretic a,  mho  presumed  to  dia- 
— pule  hi*  opinion*,  or  to  oppone  hi*  commands,  were  guilty  of  the  most 
HERIOT.  ab*urd  and  criminal  obstinacy;  and  that  a veasonablr  application  of 
moderate  severities  might  savt  tho*«  unhappy  moo  from  the  danger 
of  an  e»erln.*ting  condemnation. 

Cd4a.  Decline  ami  Fall  of  the  Neman  Empire,  ch.  X*i. 

And  thi*  the  Poet  baa  done  with  more  force  and  clearness  than  is 
often  to  he  found  in  whole  volumes  wrote  against  (bat  heretical 
opinion. 

H 'irburton.  Works , voL  ii.  p.  76.  A Commentary  on  Mr.  Pope  t 
Euay  an  Man. 

HERETOCH,  Low  Lat.  heretochiua;  A.  S.  hrre- 
toga,  from  here,  an  army,  arid  tagen,  to  lead.  Hence, 
adds  Spelman,  the  Germans  at  this  day  call  a leader, 
heretogen.  And  see  the  Quotations  from  Blackstone. 

Therefore  the  brihopa,  earls,  sheriff**,  krrett iches,  or  marshals  of 
armies,  fkc  , must  br  all  diligently  attending 

Spelman  Of  the  Ancient  (lar-mmmt  of  England. 

Among  tbe  Saaons  the  Latin  name  of  dukes,  duces,  is  very  frequent, 
and  signified,  as  among  the  Romans,  the  commander*  or  leaders  of 
their  armies,  whom  in  their  own  language  they  railed  De/teeoja ; 
and  in  the  laws  of  Henry  I.  (as  translated  by  Laoibanf)  we  And  them 
called  heretacku. 

Blaekstone.  Commentaries,  book  i.  ch.  lit. 

We  find  a very  ill  use  made  of  it  by  Edric,  duke  of  Mercia,  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edmond  Ironside,  who  hy  bis  office  of  duke,  or  herrtwch, 
was  entitled  to  a Urge  command  in  die  king’s  army,  and  by  lain  re- 
peated treacheries  at  last  transferred  the  Crown  to  Canute  tbe  Dane. 

Id.  16.  book  i.  ch.  xiii. 

HERIADES,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Hymenopterous 
stinging  insects,  belonging  to  the  family  Apidte  ; esta- 
blished by  Max.  Spinola,  who  separated  it  from  Mega- 
chila  ofLatreille. 

Generic  character.  Third  joint  of  the  labial  palpi 
inserted  obliquely  near  the  summit  of  the  outer  side  of 
the  second,  which  is  much  shorter  than  the  first. 
Maxillary  palpi  very  small,  formed  of  two  joints ; the 
last  nearly  conical.  These  insects  form  their  nests  in  the 
trunks  of  old  trees. 

The  type  of  the  Reims,  H.  truncorum , Spinola ; 
Anthophora  truncorum , Fabricius  ; Apia  companulota, 
and  A.  truncorum , of  Kirby. 

HERIOT,  orl  D.  her-gneaede, her-gnxxyde ; Low 

Hxriot.  J Lat.  hereotum ; A.  S.  hcrt-geal ; 

g (quod  usitatiuimum  eat ) in  i tranaeunte,  Spelman. 

“ Here-gmi,  armour,  weapons,  or  provision  for 
warre ; a tribute  of  old  given  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor 
for  his  better  preparation  toward  warre  : from  here,  an 
army,  and  geat-an,  or  gevt-an , to  pour  out ; not  unlike 
the  tribute  called  heregUd,  We  now  call  it  a heriot, 
and  understand  by  it  the  best  horse,  ox,  cow,  or  such 
like  chatted,  which  the  tenant  hath  at  the  houre  of  his 
death  due  to  the  Lord  by  custom.*'  Soinner. 

Who  could  e’ar  may  my  lord  and  the  next  marsh 
Made  ficqurnt  kermis  t at  that  any  banh 
Oppressive  usage  made  young  lives  soon  fall  ? 

Cartvrxgkt.  On  the  Death  of  Lard  Banning. 

Heriots,  which  I think  are  agreed  to  be  a Danish  custom,  and  of 
which  we  shall  vay  more  hereafter,  are  a render  of  the  best  t*a»t  or 
other  good  (as  the  caatiwn  may  be)  to  the  lord  on  tbe  death  of  tbe 
tenant.  Btackstone.  Commentaries,  book  IL  ch.  vu 

Heriatt , which  wera  slightly  touched  upon  in  a former  chapter, 
are  usually  divided  in  two  aorta,  henot-servicr  and  hrriot-cstslom. 

Id.  Ik.  book  ii.  ch.  uviii. 

The  tennaota  are  rhiefiy  cuttomary  and  kenotahie. 

Burnet.  Ihitory  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  voJ.  i.  p.  174. 

The  strict  meaning  of  Heriot  in  Late  is  explained 
above.  We  find  a provision  in  the  laws  of  Canute, 
that  at  the  death  of  a tenant  of  the  Crown,  so  many 
horses  and  urms  were  to  be  paid,  as  the  deceased  in  his 
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lifetime  was  obliged  to  keep  for  the  King’s  service.  It  HERIOT. 
differs  from  Relief  in  this  particular,  that  Heriot  is  gene-  — 
rally  a peraonal.  Relief  always  a predial  service.  Heriot  MAp^^0. 
service  is  due  upon  a special  reservation  in  a grant  or  oiTK. 
lease  of  lands,  and  maybe  considered  as  a rent.  Heriot 
custom  depends  upon  immemorial  usage,  and  is  now, 
for  the  most  part,  confined  to  copyholds.  The  Heriot 
sometimes  is  the  best  beast,  sometimes  the  best  inani- 
mate good,  as  a jewel  or  piece  of  plate,  but  it  is  always 
u personal  chattel  which,  on  the  death  of  the  tenant  who 
owned  it,  having  been  ascertained  by  the  option  of  the 
Lord,  became  vested  in  him  as  his  property.  No  Heriot, 
therefore,  is  taken  on  the  death  of  a frme-corerte,  since 
she  has  not  ownership  in  things  personal.  If  there  be 
a composition  established  by  indisputable  ancient  cus- 
tom, then  both  Lord  and  Tenant  are  bound  by  it,  but 
no  such  new  custom  may  be  created. 

HERITABLE.  See  Herr  ditart. 

HERITIERA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class 
Polygamia , order  Afonorcia.  Generic  character:  her- 
maphrodite flower  ; calyx  five-toothed  ; corolla,  none  ; 
anthers  ten,  sessile,  two  between  each  gerroen  ; germens 
five ; style  conical ; drupe  dry,  coriaceous,  carinate, 
winged,  one-seeded.  Male  flower,  as  the  hermaphro- 
dite, filaments  columnar,  anthers  five  to  ten,  minute, 
connected  into  a cylinder.  % 

Two  species,  natives  of  the  East  Indies. 

HEKMANNIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Monadelphia , order  Peniandria,  natural  order  Malva- 
ceae. Generic  character : calyx  bell-shaped,  five-clcfl ; 
corolla,  petals  five,  spirally-hooded;  filaments  lanceolate, 
the  five  styles  approximating ; capsule  five-celled,  many- 
seeded. 

A genus  of  more  than  thirty  species,  natives  of  the 
South  of  Africa. 

HERMA'PHRODITE,  \ Fr.  hermaphrodite  ; It. 

Hermapiirodi'tical,  (and  Sp.  hermaphrodite  ; 

H f.km a rh rodi'til  ally,  ( Lat.  hermaphroditus  ; Gr. 

HeRMAPHRODI'tICK.  J ippa<Ppalt7i\,  from  ’Kpufjv, 

Mercuriua , and  *A0/jcyVtij,  Venus.  See  Ovid,  Met.  lib. 
iv.  v.  288.  and  the  Quotation  from  Pliny.  Brome 
coins  the  verb;  and  Ben  Jonson  the  general  term  her - 
maphrodeity. 

Divinity  sad  art  mere  so  united, 

A*  if  in  him  both  were  hermaphrodited. 

Bromt.  On  the  Death  of  Mr.  Joans  Shuts. 

• ■—  - ■ — A mure  itrange  tiling 

Than  ever  Nil*  yet  into  light  could  bring, 

Made  a.*  Creat'on  merely  to  despite. 

Nor  nun,  nor  wumui,  scarce  hermaphrodite. 

Drayton.  The  Moan- Caff. 

Beyond  those  Nasaanonet,  tod  their  neighbours  confining  upon 
them  (the  Machlye*),  there  be*  found  ordinarily  turmitpkroditts, 
called  Andnyym,  of  a double  nature,  aod  resembling  both  win,  male 
nod  female.  Holland.  P/m ie,  book  via.  ch.  ii. 

Some  do  be  lee*  e hermaphrodeity, 

That  both  do  act  and  »ulfrr. 

Ben  Joneon.  The  Alchemist,  act  ii.  w.  3. 

Thus  do  w«  read  in  Pliny,  that  Neroe'a  chariot  wa»  drawn*  by 
four  hermapkroddscal  mare*,  and  Cardan  affirm*  he  also  beheld  one 
at  Antwerp. 

Sir  Thomas  Broom.  Vulgar  Erruurs,  book  iii.  cb.  xvli. 

P.  Iv.  Look  to  me,  wit,  and  look  to  my  wit,  Land, 

That  ti,  look*  on  me,  and  with  ail  thine  eyw, 

Male,  female,  yea,  hermaphrodiltche  eye*. 

Ben  Jonson.  The  Slap/e  of  Sewes,  act  L K.  1. 

He  make*  this  difference  in  the  mi«  too ; 

He  aeU*  to  meo,  he  gives  hinuelf  to  you, 

To  both  he  would  contribute  some  delight  j 
A mere  poetical  hermaphrodite. 

Dryden.  Prologue  3®. 
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HER.  To  the  hermaphrodite,  whose  sex  is  quite  doubtful,  i*  allotted  the 
hlAI'HKO-  amallcsl  r.f  two  tlnr«,  I mnn  the  worst  oi  two  romliti.iiss. 

IllTK.  &r  H 'Junes.  H'„ rks,  sol.  vilL  p.  236.  Thr  .\E\ammeda*  Lent 
of  lukentamce. 

HERMIT.  [Worm*  arej  the  enlivenm  of  wet  place* ; without  bead  or  feet, 
v heimaphrudincal  { to  be  distinguished  bv  their  feelers. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology , Worms. 

HEHMAS,  in  Botany,  a genu*  of  the  class  Pen  tan- 
dria , order  Dt  fry  nut,  natural  order  Umbclliferte,  Ge- 
neric character : flowers  polygamous ; general  invo- 
lucre three  to  twelve  leaved,  partial  involucre  two- 
Icuvcd  ; umbel  hemispherical;  radial  florets  truncated ; 
seeds  orbicular,  compressed,  longitudinally  striated. 

Five  species,  natives  of  the  South  of  Africa. 

HERMELLA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Annelida,  be- 
longing to  the  family  Arnphitrilidas,  founded  by  Savigny. 

Generic  character.  Mouth  below  ; two  gills  com- 
pletely smooth  on  the  lower  face  of  the  first  segment, 
each  formed  ofmuny  rows  of  simple  sessile  divisions; 
the  first  segment  provided  with  bristles  placed  in  con- 
centric rows,  forming  an  opercular  crown.  These  ani- 
mals live  in  fixed  sandy  tubes,  open  at  one  end,  and 
cemented  side  by  side  to  other  tubes  of  the  same  kind. 
Groups  of  these  tubes  are  called  Sin  Honeycomb  on 
the  coast.  The  type  of  the  genus  is  II.  alveola! a,  Sa- 
vigny; the  Sabella  alceotata , and  Eutipora  arenosa.  of 
LiniiftHis  ; well  described  by  Ellis  ill  his  Coralline ■«. 
pi.  xxxvi. ; and  by  Reaumur,  in  the  Academy  of  Science*, 
171 1.  There  is  also  an  Indian  species,  of  a much  larger 
size,  the  Nereis  chry*ucephala  of  Pallas, 

HERMESIA,  in  Botany,  u genus  of  the  class  Dioecia, 
order  Oclandria.  Generic  character:  male  flower, 
calyx  two  or  three  leaved  j corolla  none;  filaments  very 
short;  female  flower,  calyx  four  or  five  leaved  ; styles 
two ; capsule  two-celled,  two- seeded. 

One  species,//.  Castaneifolia,  nativeofSouth  America. 

HERMETIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Diplerout  in- 
sects belonging  to  the  family  Muscidce,  established  hy 
Latreille. 

Generic  character.  A n lemur  much  longer  than  the 
head,  of  three  distinct  joints,  the  last  compressed,  divided 
into  eight  rings,  and  destitute  of  any  bristle. 

All  the  species  of  this  genus  are  exotic.  The  type 
is//,  ill  it  <e  ns,  Latreille,  the  M tisca  illucen*  of  Linnaus, 
found  in  Surinam. 

HERMETICK,*)  Chemistry  was  called  the  Her- 

Herme'tical,  >meticJc  art,  under  the  supposition 

Hkrme'ttcai.ia.  j that  it  owed  its  origin,  or  its  im- 
provement, to  Hermes  Trismcgutu*. 


A glass  is  stud  to  lie  hermetically  sealed,  when  it  is  HKR- 
so  closely  stopper!  that  not  any  exhalation  can  issue  MET1CK. 

frT  U>.  ti ' i t i rca  HERMIT. 

Sec  Chemistry,  Hist.  Int.  p.  now.  v ^ _ 

Hieir  senle«,  their  charade**,  hrrmeligstr  riitjgw, 

Tbetr  jemme  i»f  riche*,  and  bright  stone,  that  bring* 

I»vi«it>ilitie,  and  strength,  and  tongue*. 

/fern  Jtfnsum.  The  Ender-sruod.  £fft.  upon  I nit  an. 

And  what  thr  hrrmrtiral  philosophy  saith  of  God.  t»  in  a xnir 
verifiable  of  the  thus  ennobled  soul,  that  its  cent  re  is  every  where, 
but  lU  circuoifrrcnce  no  where. 

(Han -it.  The  I'msiiy  of  Dogmatising,  ch.  xx»v. 

Some  have  written  mystically,  as  Paraectuii,  in  hi*  book  Dt  Autth, 
or  de  ligm  ri  luted  nhr ; a oil  as  several  hermrt.ntl  philosopher*. 

Involving  therein  the  secret  of  their  Elixir,  and  enigmatically  express- 
ing the  nature  of  their  great  work. 

Str  Thomas  tiro ms.  Vulgar  Errour*.  Ijook  iii,  ch.  xii. 

And  I know  (continues  Kleutberu*;  that  the  person  you  have 
assiimeii,  of  an  opponent  of  the  hrrmrtiek  doctrine,  u II  not  so  far  pre- 
vail j£*in«t  your  native  ami  wonted  equity,  as  to  keep  yon  from  ac- 
knowledging, that  philosophy  t*  much  beholden  to  the  notions  and 
discoveries  of  chyomts. 

tfayU  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  349.  The  Sreptiral  Chgmut. 

By  my  diary  rt  appears,  that  one  of  the  last  times  I observed  the 
kf rutettcnl  weather-glass  to  stand  at  near  about  the  same  height, 
namely,  (he  34  ; the  liquor  in  the  other  glass  was  no  lower  than  41 . 

Id.  fa.  sol.  si.  p.  489.  Sear  Tkermomrtriemt  Experiments. 

Tins  link*  tube  was  open  at  one  end,  and  the  other,  where  it  waa 
hermetically  sealed,  had  a small  glass  bubble  to  receive  the  air,  wfcooe 
dilatation  was  to  be  measured. 

Id.  fa.  vol.  i p.  21.  Experiments  Physios- Mi r hmsrst  touching 
the  .V/irio^  of  Air, 

Among  the  numerous  student*  of  hermrtich  philotophy,  not  one 
appears  to  hare  desi«trd  from  the  task  of  transmutation  from  con- 
viction of  its  impossibility,  but  from  weariness  of  toil,  or  Impatience 
of  delay,  a broken  body,  Dr  exhausted  fortune. 

Jnhnmm.  The  Rambler,  No.  63. 

HERMINIUM,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class 
Gynandria,  order  Monandria.  natural  order  Or  chi  deep. 

Generic  character : corolla  rather  spreading,  lip  with- 
out a *pur  ; masses  of  pollen  naked,  distinct. 

One  species,  II.  monarch  is,  the  Ojihrys  monorchis  of 
English  Botany,  native  of  England. 

IIEKMIONE,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Hex. 
andria,  order  Monncynta,  natural  order  Narcissi.  Ge- 
neric character  : spathc,  three  or  more  flowered;  corolla 
six-cleR,  spreading  in  the  form  of  a star  ; tube  slender, 
angled,  longer  than  the  segments ; three  of  the  fila- 
ments shorter  than  the  tube  stigma  three-lobed,  lobes 
round. 

A genus,  (divided  from  Narcissus,)  of  which  the 
Jonquil  may  be  considered  the  type. 


It  E It 

HE'RMIT,  or  Also  written  eremite,  q.  t?. 

Hk'rlmite,  [ Fr.  hermile . ermite  ; It.  here- 

II  f.'kmi  r.vGE,  | mita  ; Sp.  eremitano  ; Lat. 

Hb'rmitary,  .errmita ; Gr.  Ipq/utyt,  from 

He'riiitlbsr,  j Spyftos,  a desert,  & solitude. 

Hermi'tical,  [ One  dwelling  in  a desert,  in 

Hfremi'ticai.,  j solitude;  who  lives  or  passes  a 

He'rmit-trodden.  J recluse  and  solitary  life. 

An  anachoret,  or  anchoret,  9.  v. 

Hermits  in  the  passage  below  from  Macbeth  is  ex- 
plained by  Sleevens,  “ wc  as  Hermits  shall  always  pray 
for  you/' 

Title  Houses  of  >e  MM  hue  pousand  mark#  he  gaf, 

Tills*  hrrtmtles  x utlw  seke  men,  & o)>er  of  suilk  wf. 

R.  tSrunne,  p.  136. 


M I T. 

Among  lull  errs  of  London,  and  lewede  hereout**. 

Piers  Phuthnan.  Emu*,  p.  75. 

Ami  in  the  Ijrme  of  this  Miylvp,  Godfrey  di-  Bulion,  with  many 
other  Cl  Men  prynces,  at  the  cxortacyuo  ol  Peter  tbr  heremytr. 
mivIihI  into  the  holy  lafldc,  and  wsnne  ike  cylie  «f  Jerusalem  of  the 
Sanwens  handes.  FaLgan,  vol.  i.  ch.  215. 

Whan  Robert  the  hermgte  had  lien  a mooetli  with  the  king  be  toke 
hi*  |»»ue,  and  at  his  departynge  the  kynge  gxue  him  great  gyfln. 

s I jord  Berners.  Froissart.  Cnmycle,  10L  ir.  ch.  '204. 

And  after,  M affermyth  my  savde  auctour.  ost  ferre  fmm  Warwyke, 
in  a wyldervecso,  he  [f*uyj  purchased,  by  Codibt  poruyaunce,  a 
lodgynge  in  an  heremyta-jr.  where,  by  the  t.?rme  of  ii  yere*  amt  more 
he  dwelled  and  kepie  an  hnrde  lyfe.  Fukg m,  vol.  i.  ch.  185. 

To  proceed  tk-refure  with  my  purpose,  after  these,  there  followed 
in  like  sort  *oadrie  uther  kinds  of  inousticaii  life,  as  aac honlcs,  Acre- 
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HKRMIT  ntt*>  CjfiUint  and  Benrdiclin®  iwonkes.  albeit  tint  the  kerrnetica/l 
profession  vra*  ©nrl««  allowed  of  in  Britain*,  vntili  the  earning  of 
Augustine  the  monk?. 

Ho/intAe,/.  Description  of  Bntaine,  book  i.  eh.  ix. 

A little  lowly  A ermitage  it  <***, 

l>ow«  in  a dale,  hard  by  a femt'a  tide, 

Far  from  resort  of  people,  that  did  pas 
In  traveil  to  and  f roe : a lillc  wyde 
There  w as  an  Holy  chappel  adifyde, 

Wherein  the  hermit*  de  wly  wont  to  My 
Hit  holy  things  each  morn*  and  cventyde. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Querne,  book  i.  can.  1 . 
For  those  of  old  and  the  late  dignities, 

Heap’d  vp  to  them,  we  rest  your  erpuies. 

, SAithtprarr.  Macbeth,  fol.  134. 

If  croaoes,  church-windowt,  organs  *«d  fonts,  are  now  batter'd 
down,  I little  wonder  at  at ; for  chapprlx,  monasteries,  hermilana, 
nunneries,  and  other  religious  houses  were  us’d  *o  in  the  time  of  old 
king  Henry.  ffatrtl.  fatter  77.  book  ii. 

Alesb,  here  she  stray'd,  among  these  pines 
Sweet  hernutrru,  she  did  all  alone  repair  ; 

Here  did  she  spread  the  treasure  of  her  hair, 

More  rich  than  that  brought  from  the  Colchian  mines. 

Drummond.  S-nnd  GO.  part  i. 

If  1 were  saw'Je  into  (juautitic*,  I should  make  foure  dozen  of  such 
bearded  hrrmile*  etunes  u Master  Shallow. 

ShaMtpeare.  Henry  IF.  Second  Part,  fol.  96. 

For  nerer  hermit  under  grave  pretence, 

Has  liv'd  mure  contrary  to  common  sense. 

Dry  den.  Essay  on  Satire. 

I am  confldrnt,  that  if  the  statute  against  iuglen  and  hocus-pocus 
blades  were  extended  to  Slate  affairs,  and  strictly  put  in  execution  at 
this  instant,  some  (nameless)  places  nf  very  great  resort  would  be  as 
perfect  hermitages  as  that  your  servant  live*  in. 

HoyLr.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  45.  fatter  to  the  Countess  of  Runrlayk. 

You  describe  mi  well  your  hermetieal  state  of  life,  that  none  of 
ynor  ancient  anchorites  could  go  beyond  you.  for  a cave  in  a rock, 
with  a tine  spring,  or  any  of  the  accommodation*  that  befit  a solitary. 

Pope,  fatter  11.  To  EJ.  Blount. 

The  ma*t  perfect  hermit!  are  supposed  to  have  passed  many  daya 
without  food,  many  nights  without  sleep,  and  many  years  without 
speaking,  and  glorious  was  the  man  (I  abuse  that  naine.l  who  con- 
trued  anv  cell,  or  seat  of  a peculiar  construction,  which  might  etpoee 
him  in  Ihc  most  inconvenient  posture  to  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons. 
Gibbon,  Decline  nmd  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  xxxvji. 

This,  in  1262,  belonged  to  the  see  nf  laivdtff;  for  I find  in  that 
year  that  William  de  Radnor,  then  bishop,  hail  leave  from  the  king 
to  lodge  in  the  ctouUr  of  his  hermtuye  at  Chanug,  whenever  he 
came  to  London.  Pennant.  London,  p.  151. 

Then  gently  desgn  to  guide  my  feet 
To  your  hermit-trodden  seat ; 

Where  I may  live  at  last  my  own, 

Where  I at  last  may  die  unknown. 

Grainger . Poems.  SoEltnfe. 

Di<iincikxi  The  distinction  between  a Hermit  and  au  Axa- 
betwcon  CHORET,  to  which  wre  have  already  pointed  under  the 
Hermit  and  litter  of  these  heads,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
nac  orvu  ajways  rigidly  observed.  Du  Cange  ( ad  v.  Anachoreta) 
cites  from  the  Ai/fes  of  St.  Benedict,  (cap.  2.)  Secundum 
genu*  ( Monachontm ) est  Anachoretarum,  id  eat  Ercmi- 
tarum,  and  in  common  parlance  the  words  were  often 
used  synonymously.  Nevertheless  Isidorus,  (who  has 
been  less  careful  in  his  Original,  (vii.  13.  De  Monachit,) 
and  has  there  admitted  Eremite?  ii  sunt  qui  et  Anttcho 
rtbr.)  in  his  Tract  de  Officiis  Ecctcsiasticii,  very  clearly 
distinguishes  between  the  two.  Secundum  genus  (Mona- 
chorum ) est  Ekemitarum  qui  promt  ab  homi mbits  rece- 
dentes  drserta  loco  et  castas  solitudine t setpti  atque  habi - 
tare  perhibentur , ad  imitationcvi  scilicet  Elia  et  Joannis 
BapUHtt,  qui  Ercmi  seensus  penetravere.  Hi  quippr. 
incredibili  mundi  contcmptu,  sold  solitudine  detectantur , 
herbis  tantiim  orescent  thus  viditantes,  aut  pane  solo  quod 


eit  pe~  certa  intervalla  temporum  defect ur.  vet  aqua  con - llKRMIT 
tenti ; sicque  teerdimmi  penitus  el  ah  emni  hominum  v-»~ 
consj>cctu  remoti,  din  no  tantum  colloquio  perf ruuntur, 
cm'  puns  mentibus  inhtescrunl,  cujus  amore  non  solum 
mundum  ted  etiam  hominum  consortium  rrliqucrunl. 

Tertivm  genus  est  Anachoritarum,  qui  jam  ctmobitali 
conversation*  perfecti,  inciudunt  semet  ipsos  in  cettis 
promt  ab  hominum  camped  u rental  is,  nvtti  prerbentes 
accrssum,  sed  in  sold  cantemptatione  divind  r itxnUsper- 
severant,  id  c*t  Theories.  Sed  isti  examinatione  Caeno- 
biorum  probati  in  omnibus  disrijdinis  Mo  n aster  ii  per 
xxx  annas  ad  hanc  content plationem  jter  obedientiam 
eliguntur.  (xi.  1 5.) 

Mr.  Fosbrooke  ( British  Monachism,  48V.)  points 
out  this  origi rial  distinction,  but  he  does  not  refer  to  any 
higher  authority  than  that  of  Mosheim,  (i.  199.)  and 
even  this  reference,  as  far  as  we  see,  is  incorrect.  For 
tile  succeeding  Ages,  Mr.  Fosbrooto  cites  the  Anglia 
Sacra,  (xi.  436.)  Hercmitee  solivagi  aut  Anachorilet 
condusi;  and  a work  of  another  writer,  whom,  how- 
ever highly  we  estimate  him  in  his  line,  in  which,  in- 
deed, he  stands  unrivalled,  we  little  expected  to  find 
brought  forward  as  a referee  in  Ecclesiastical  History;  . 

De  Foe  in  Robinson  Crusoe. 

It  is  to  the  IHd  century  that  the  Ecclesiastical  writers.  Origin  at 
with  one  accord,  attribute  the  rise  of  those  principles.  Hermit*, 
which  induced  the  first  Hermits  to  fly  from  all  converse 
with  mankind,  and,  burying  themselves  in  caves  and 
deserts,  to  practise  self-privations,  under  which  nothing 
short  of  the  insane  obstinacy  of  fanaticism  could  have 
supported  human  nature.  A few  particulars  of  the  most 
celebrated  early  Hermits,  of  whom  Paul  the  Thebtean  and 
Antony  were  the  chief,  ( hvjus  miee  autor  Paulus,  illus- 
trator Antonins,  and  yet  higher,  ut  ad  snperiora  con 
scendam  princeps  Johannes  Baptista  fuit,  Hicron.  Ep. 
xxii.  ad  Eustoch.  18.)  will  go  far  to  explain  the  nature 
of  the  discipline  which  they  practised  and  enjoined. 

For  this  purpose  we  have  ample  authorities  in  the  Lice* 
of  the  first  by  St  Jerome,  and  of  the  second  attributed 
to  Athanasius.* 

It  may  not  he  requisite  that  we  should  give  implicit 
credence  to  all  which  these  grave  writers  relate,  in  order 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  morals  of 
their  heroes ; but  we  may,  perhaps,  accept  without  mis- 
giving the  relation  of  their  austerities,  and  of  their  high 
lepute  among  their  contemporaries.  We  shall  begin 
with  Antony,  because,  though  he  does  not  occur  first  in 
strict  chronological  arrangement,  yet  still  he  wus  con- 
temporary with  the  Protohermit  Paul ; and  he  has  hud 
the  Ibrtunc,  we  do  not  pretend  to  decide  whether  it  be 
good  or  ill,  of  being  presented  to  posterity  much  more 
at  length  of  the  two. 

Antony,  bom  of  noble  Christian  parents,  in  Egypt,  Aotocy. 
a.  d.  231,  showed  an  early  aversion  both  lo  letters  and 
society.  When  but  little  more  than  20  year*  of  age, 
having  accepted  our  Saviour's  injunction  to  the  rich 
man  (Matt  xix.  21.)  literally,  he  sold  and  distributed 
his  patrimony,  and  having  placed  his  only  sister  under 
the  guardianship  of  some  faithful  professed  virgins,  he 
coveted  solitude  for  himself.  At  first,  prayer  and  manual 
labour  were  bis  sole  occupations,  and  he  diligently 
collected  whatever  instructions  lie  could  procure  from 
neighbouring  recluses.  Those  who  had  addicted  them- 


• See  a discussion  relative  to  the  authenticity  of  thi*  pieca  in  Jortia’* 
Remarks  on  fact  Hi$t.  ii.  J43. 
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HERMIT  selves  to  this  mode  of  life,  were  to  be  found,  as  yet,  not 
far  from  great  towns,  for  Monasteries  in  Egypt  were 
few,  ami  the  Desert  hitherto  was  untenanted.  The 
struggles  of  Antony  with  the  Power  of  Evil  commenced 
from  the  very  outset  of  his  profession  ; and  as  long  as 
Athanasius  permits  us  to  consider  them  as  merely  spiri- 
tual, they  are  described  not  without  vigour  and  effect ; but 
unfortunately  the  conflict  soon  becomes  loo  personal  to 
retain  its  dignity.  Satan  having  in  vain  assaulted  the 
youthful  Saint  by  such  allurements  as  were  most  likely 
to  prevail  over  one  in  tha  flower  of  life,  at  length, 
gnashing  his  teeth,  and  no  longer  master  of  himself, 
appeared  to  him  in  the  shape  of  ahlack  boy, 
tfraivrrai  vn<«,)  and  with  n lamentable  voice  announced 
himself  as  the  Spirit  of  Fornication,  whose  efforts,  suc- 
cessful with  others,  were  in  this  instance  unavailing. 
Antony,  in  great  joy,  replied  that  blackness  betokened 
the  Fiend  s mind,  boyhood  his  weakness;  and  the  Devil 
fled  from  this  first  interview  in  consternation.  To  pre- 
vent these  inroads  as  much  as  possible  for  the  future, 
the  Saint  macerated  his  body  more  and  more,  he  never 
tasted  food  till  sunset,  and  sometimes  fasted  through 
two  or  even  four  days ; his  diet  was  of  the  simplest 
kind,  bread,  salt,  and  water,  his  bod  was  straw,  or  fre- 
quently the  bare  ground.  For  the  sake  of  more  unin- 
terrupted self-speculation  iv  tao-rpw 

toe  lavii  jitov)  he  withdrew  into  some  tombs  at  a dis- 
tance from  human  habitation,  and  having  agreed  with 
a friend  to  provide  him  with  bread,  at  many  days  in- 
tervals, he  barred  the  gate,  and  shut  himself  in  alone. 
His  enemy,  fearing  that  such  an  example  might  people 
the  Desert  with  Hermits,  broke  into  the  toinb  one 
night  with  a whole  legion  of  Fiends,  and  beat  Antony 
so  soundly  as  to  leave  him  speechless  on  the  ground, 
where  he  was  found  on  the  next  morning  by  his  friend, 
and  conveyed,  more  dead  than  alive,  to  a neighbouring 
church.  Hence,  however,  though  surrounded , by  kins- 
men who  congratulated  him  on  hia  escape,  while  they, 
overjoyed  at  his  saiely,  were  sleeping,  by  the  assistance 
of  the  same  friend  he  again  betook  himself  at  nightfall  to 
his  former  retreat.  Here  once  more  closing  the  gate  he 
remained  alone,  and  being  unable  to  stand  from  the  pain 
of  his  beating,  he  prayed  in  a recumbent  posture,  and 
fearlessly  dared  the  Evil  One,  who  was  not  backward 
to  accept  the  chullenge.  If  the  reader  will  call  to  mind 
any  etching  of  the  Flemish  School,  which  he  may  have 
chanced  to  see,  representing  the  Temptations  of  St. 
Antony,  he  will  have  before  his  eyes  the  vivid  descrip- 
tion which  Athanasius  has  given  of  those  conflicts  which 
now  succeeded.  Satan  had  no  difficulty  in  assuming 
new  shapes  of  ill.  So  great  was  the  noise  which  he 
raised  on  that  memorable  night,  that  the  whole  place 
was  rocked  and  shaken,  and  the  four  walls  of  the  vault 
being  rent,  the  Fiends  gained  access  to  its  interior; 
thronging  round  under  the  varied  images  of  beasts  and 
serpents,  of  lions,  bears,  leopards,  bulls,  snakes,  basilisks, 
scorpions,  and  Wolves;  roaring,  butting,  creeping,  and 
rushing.  Antony,  however,  was  undismayed,  and  he 
was  rewarded  with  a beatific  vision.  As  he  raised  his 
eyes  the  roof  opened,  and  a beam  of  light  descended. 
The  Demons  vanished,  his  bodily  pains  remitted,  and 
the  building,  which  was  lately  ruined,  became  whole. 
Antony’s  first  question  to  the  celestial  visitor  was  some- 
what querulous.  lie  asked  why  it  had  not  come 
earlier  and  assisted  him  at  the  beginning.  The  reply 
was  that  it  had  been  present  from  the  first,  in  order  to 
watch  his  struggle ; and  that  as  be  had  achieved  victory, 


it  would  be  with  him  for  ever  for  the  future,  and  render  HFRHIT. 
his  name  universally  famous.  4 

The  Hermit  arose  refreshed  by  this  assurance,  and 
though  now  in  his  35th  year  felt  greater  strength  than 
at  any  former  period  of  hia  life.  He  plunged  boldly 
into  the  Wilderness  and  sought  a mountain,  regardless 
of  a lure  of  gold  and  silver  which  the  Tempter  tnrew  in 
his  way.  and  which  vanished  like  smoke  (wet i xarvov) 
when  thus  neglected.  His  next  abode  was  a tower  on 
the  bank  of  a river,  deserted  by  every  thing  but  snakes, 
which  made  way  for  him.  Here  he  laid  up  bread  for 
six  mouths ; after  which  period  the  supply  was  renewed 
by  some  friends,  who  let  it  down  from  the  roof,  without 
seeing  or  even  conversing  with  him.  Often,  however, 
both  by  day  and  night,  if  they  lingered  without  the  walls, 
they  heard  menacing  voices  urging  Antony  to  depart. 

At  first  they  supposed  them  to  proceed  from  men,  who 
had  forced  their  way  in  by  ladders  ; hut  when,  after 
peeping  through  a crevice,  not  a soul  was  visible,  they 
were  convinced  that  they  could  be  produced  by  nothing 
short  of  Devils.  Alarmed  for  Antony's  safety,  they 
calied  to  him  repeatedly  by  name,  but  he,  equally  dis- 
regarding friend  and  foe,  answered  only  by  a louder 
Psalm-singing,  which  assured  them  that  he  was  yet 
living. 

This  rigid  seclusion,  we  are  told,  lasted  for  twenty 
years,  and  Antony  then  came  forth  precisely  as  he  had 
entered  his  retirement,  neither  falter  nor  thinner,  (to 
a vim  fUf**  rtavOiv  fivfT*  As  natural  conse- 

quences of  his  sanctity  he  performed  numberless  mira- 
cles, induced  many  to  turn  Hermits,  and  preached  in 
the  Egyptian  tongue  a sermon  of  inordinate  length, 
which  occupies  seventeen  folio  pages  in  the  Greek  of 
Athanasius.  In  the  course  of  it  he  recounts  his  various 
Temptations,  how  the  Fiends  threatened  him,  sur- 
rounded his  abode  like  armed  men,  filled  his  cell  with 
hideous  shapes,  brought  light  into  his  darkness,  sang 
Psalms  and  quoted  Scripture,  clapped  their  hands, 
hissed,  danced,  shed  tears,  and  howled;  offered  him 
food  and  treasure,  buffeted  and  tormented  him.  One 
interview  with  the  Fallen  Spirit  is  not  without  suslenta- 
tion  of  narrative.  Haviug  heard  some  one  knocking  at 
the  gate  of  his  retreat,  the  Saint  went  forth,  and  was 
encountered  by  a person  of  huge  limbs  and  lofty 
stature.  He  asked  his  name  ? Satan,  was  the  reply, 
readily  given,  and  one  whereat  the  good  Father  did  not 
express  surprise,  for  these  visits  had  now  become  so 
regular,  that  he  did  not  consider  them  either  intrusive 
or  out  of  the  course  of  things.  What  was  his  business 
there?  " Why,”  returned  the  Fiend,  “ do  the  Monks  am: 
all  the  other  Christians  accuse  me  falsely?  why  do  they 
curse  me  hourly  T M Why,*'  said  Antony  in  answer. 

“are  you  so  troublesome  to  them?*  “It  is  not  I,” 
continued  the  Tempter,  '*  who  trouble  them  ; they 
trouble  themselves.  Have  they  not  read,  * O thou 
enemy,  destructions  are  come  to  a perpetual  end,  even 
as  the  cities  which  thou  hast  destroyed?*  I have 
now  no  place,  nor  weapon,  nor  city.  The  Christians 
are  everywhere,  the  Deserts  arc  thronged  with  Monks ; 
but  let  them  look  to  themselves,  nor  curse  me  without 
cause.*  Antony  lost  in  wonder  at  the  grace  of  Heaven, 
was  brief  and  sharp  in  conclusion.  “ Liar  as  thou  art, 
and  unable  to  conceive  truth,  in  this  instance  thou  hast 
Kpokeu  it  against  thy  will.  It  is  Christ  who  by  his 
coming  has  weakened,  stripped,  and  overthrown  thee” — 
and  at  the  word  the  Devil  vanished 

Antony  now  resided  in  a Monastery,  where  he  corn- 
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HERMIT.  plied  at  little  as  he  could  help  with  the  dictates  of 
Nature.  He  was  heartily  ashamed  of  those  compul- 
sions, which  forced  him  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  ; and 
the  two  first  offices  were  always  performed  in  private.  His 
dress  was  haircloth  within,  sheepskin  without,  and  this 
he  wore  till  the  hour  of  his  death,  never  cleaning  his  body 
nor  washing  his  ffeet,  (/up*  nbpa  pvrow  vtan  Ai/irae, 
ptjff  eXatt  tJv  rotai  arovlifrai,)  insomuch,  that  if  while 
on  a journey  he  was  obliged  to  wet  them  in  crossing  a 
stream,  this  was  done  most  sorely  against  his  will ; for 
no  one,  till  he  was  to  be  stretched  out  for  burial,  ever 
saw  Antony  naked.  Such  elevation  of  mind  naturally 
attracted  the  wonder  of  numerous  admirers,  and  Antony, 
finding  that  his  privacy  was  broken  in  upon  in  the 
Monastery,  determined  to  penetrate  into  the  upper 
Thebais,  where  he  was  unknown.  For  this  purpose  he 
took  sufficient  bread  with  him,  and  sat  down  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Nile  to  wait  for  a chance  passage.  But  a 
voice  from  Heaven  warned  him  to  change  his  design, 
mid  rather  to  go  into  the  Desert,  (c«»  rif*  iolortpav 
c)„}uai\)  whither  accordingly  he  was  guided  by  some 
Saracens,  (Sapa-nyvoi,)  sent  expressly  for  the  purpose ; 
and  after  a journey  of  three  days  and  nights,  he  fixed 
himself  at  the  foot  of  a lofty  mountain,  gladdened  at  its 
foot  by  a clear,  cold,  and  refreshing  spring,  and  where 
on  the  plain  beyond  were  scattered  a few  wild  palm 
trees.  Here,  where  later  times  have  dedicated  a Monas- 
tery to  the  Saint,  near  Mount  Colzim  on  the  Red  Sea,4 
he  cultivated  with  his  own  hands  enough  ground  to 
afford  him  bread  and  potherbs.  These  little  crops  at 
first  were  infested  by  the  neighbouring  wild  animals, 
but  the  Saint,  as  opportunity  offered,  gently  luying  hold 
of  one  of  these  marauders,  asked  him,  why,  being  un- 
hurt himself,  he  chose  to  hurt  others,  and  bade  him 
begone  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  admonition  had 
its  effect,  and  Antony's  garden  was  unmolested  afterwards 
by  the  beasts.f  But  the  Devils  were  not  so  easily  rebutted, 
and  the  few  persons  who  obtained  permission  once  a 
month  to  bring  the  Hermit  such  trifling  indulgences  as 
his  advancing  years  now  begun  imperatively  to  require, 
(and  these  were  no  more  than  a few  olives,  a little  pulse 
and  oil,)  were  often  terrified  by  strange  sights  and  noises ; 
tumults,  voices,  clashing  of  arms,  and  shapes  of  wild 
beasts  at  night.  Antony,  moreover,  had  to  contend 
' with  the  Fiends  in  bodily  form,  and  sometimes  they 
appear  to  have  animated  monsters  unheard  of  else- 
where, for  the  sole  purpose  of  tormenting  the  Recluse. 
One  of  these  showed  itself  human  to  the  hips,  and 
thence  downwards  like  an  Ass,  Aaaera*  tc  tiir  0ijpiovt 
avOpth  nr  ptv  iowiK  «iu«  rHiv  ptfpi'v,  to  $ i wrcXij  arol  rtvt 
rot**  ouoiai  Svw.  At  the  sign  of  the  Cross  the 

whole  rabble  fled,  for  Legion  was  within  this  monster ; 
and  so  hasty  was  its  attempt  to  escape,  that  it  fell  dead 
after  a few  steps,  and  the  Devils  in  vain  attempted  to 
drag  the  carcass  out  of  the  Desert. 

Antony’s  miraculous  powers  seemed  to  increase  with 
his  years,  and  he  performed  all  the  customary  wonders 
attributed  to  the  devout  of  his  lime  ; wonders  which 
appear  in  most  instances  to  have  been  siugiilurty  devoid 
of  the  greut  legitimate  purposes  of  a Miracle,  the  con- 
firmation of  a divine  mission  and  the  increase  of  the 
glory  of  God.  He  raised  the  dead  and  cured  diseases 

* Micron,  in  /'if.  HJanom.  SicanJ,  Mimow  du  Ixroni,  \ . 122- 
200. 

f Jerome,  in  hi*  Uft  of  HUariom,  tell*  this  story  differently.  The 
oltemJer  tease  wild  ass,  (yiwt/er.)  and  Antony,  sinking  him  with  his 
sufT,  bacu/o  fund  mi  tairra,  asked  why  he  eat  what  he  had  not  sown  ‘f 


by  his  prayers  only;  and  one  case,  in  which  he  was  HERMIT, 
called  In,  was  itself  so  much  out  of  the  common  way 
that  it  doubtless  required  an  uncommon  remedy.  It 
was  that  of  a young  woman,  whose  tears  and  oilier 
secretions  from  the  head,  os  soon  as  they  fell  to  the 
ground,  were  changed  into  worms,  rare  <y«p  SaKpva 
ainij*  tai  a!  px'gai,  teat  rd  Ik  twit  irtov  irjpa  v/vroera 

<TKw\ijKt*  ei>0v » eyeVonTo.  Antony  not  only 
freed  her  from  this  uncomfortable  affection,  but  he 
stopped  her  friends  as  they  were  beginning  to  describe 
the  symptoms,  and  recounted  the  whole  diagnosis  of 
the  complaint  He  saw  the  sonl  of  his  friend  Ammus 
carried  to  Heaven,  though  he  had  just  died  in  a 
Hermitage  on  Mount  Nitrio,  13  days' journey  distant. 

He  was  gifted  with  a kind  of  second  sight  as  to  the 
number  of  visitors  who  would  come  to  him  on  any  parti- 
cular day,  and  very  often  as  to  the  cause  of  their  coming. 

Once,  when  being  about  to  visit  a neighbouring  Monas- 
tery, it  was  necessary  that  he  should  embark  on  board  a 
vessel  with  many  other  Monks,  he  alone  complained 
of  a very  disagreeable  and  overpowering  stench,  (£aa*$« 

2iHr*f&nt  rni  tuvt>  riKpa*.)  The  mariners  said  it  arose 
from  salt-fish.  But  Antony  was  not  so  easily  to  be  de- 
ceived ; he  invoked  a holy  name,  and  immediately  an 
Evil  Spirit  flew  out  of  a miserable  Demoniac  among 
the  crew,  leaving  behind  him  a smell  which  every 
one  acknowledged  was  that  of  the  Devil,  (raKT«  it 
bfviotta*  Jti  t«  latpovos  rjv  rj  iwaiifl.*)  Occasionally 
he  was  snatched  up  into  mid  air ; and  on  one  night  he 
was  presented  with  a distinct  view  of  the  passage  of 
the  Soul  to  another  Being.  A tall,  shapeless,  and  awful 
figure  appeared,  as  he  stood,  to  touch  the  clouds, 
while  others,  as  if  with  wings,  attempted  to  mount 
them ; some  of  them  were  dragged  down  when  the 
Spirit  stretched  out  his  hands  triumphantly,  while  as 
others  rose  in  security  he  gnashed  his  teeth  with  envy 
and  despair. 

Thus  gifted,  it  was  not  likely  that  Antony  would  hold 
communion  with  Heretics,  and  accordingly  he  avoided 
both  Meletians  and  Manicheans,  and  loudly  anathe- 
matized the  Arians  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people. 

Certain  Greek  Philosophers  who  came  to  scotf  were 
soon  discomfited  by  his  answers ; and  some  men  of 
Letters  were  unable  to  find  a reply  to  his  axiom,  that 
to  a sound  mind  Literature  was  unnecessary.  This  doc- 
trine, indeed,  he  embraced  so  cordially  thut  he  never 
learned  to  write  ; and  when  Constantine  and  his  sons 
had  addressed  complimentary  despatches  to  him  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a reply,  he  for  a long  time  refused 
to  open  them,  alleging  that  it  was  useless  so  to  do 
since  he  was  not  able  to  answer.  At  length  in  his 
105th  year,  having  warned  his  friends  of  his  approaching 
departure,  and  having  earnestly  requested  that  his  body 
might  be  buried  in  the  ground,  not  preserved  after  the 
Egyptian  fashion,  he  bequeathed  his  wardrobe  as  follows; 
one  sheepskin  to  Athanasius,  together  with  an 

old  blanket,  (re  oroirtpwvvoptvo*  //umov,)  which  that 
Bishop  had  given  him  when  new,  another  sheepskin 
to  Serapion,  and  his  haircloth  (to  rpt\trov  toivpa)  to 
his  attendant.  Having  thus  done,  he  gave  up  the 
ghost  tranquilly,  in  entire  possession  of  all  his  bodily 


• This  always  a very  satisfactory  proof  of  th*  presence  of  a 
Dovil,  aad  abundant  instances  to  the  purpose  might  w cited.  A 
•ingle  one  from  Sulpiciu*  Seeerus,  perhap*.,  may  suffice.  Sl  Martin 
has  been  adjuring  a Fiend  by  a powerful  exorcism.  -dd  Au»e  «**■*»• 
Blaltm  ut  fummt  rvanuit  rt  vellam  tamtn  fa  tare  cmmpttri*  mi  tndubta 
indicia  rehyttil  Dxabofum  (fWa  & d/sr*.  25.) 
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HERMIT-  function*,  and  in  the  fullest  odour  of  sanctity  ; for  his 

^ pk.^<  Biographer  repeats  once  ugain,  with  great  apparent 
satisfaction,  that  even  when  old  age  advanced  upon 
him,  he  was  yet  unconqucred,  ami  steadily  refused  either 
to  change  his  clothes  or  to  wash  hi*  feet.  /tyre  fta  to 
yyjfMt*  tjTTTjOttt,  d\A«fit  to  a\ijna  t#  ipcvpatoi  $ nt^en- 
fxfva*  xav  n is  iro&a*  vitvri. 

Piul  ttw  Paul,  born  in  the  Thebais.  about  the  time  of  the 

Thebirm.  Persecution  of  Decius  differed  from  Antony  very 
materially  in  one  respect.  Hr  was  fond  of  and  deeply 
imbued  with  Literature  both  Greek  and  Egyptian,  and 
at  the  age  of  15  hud  manifested  great  scholastic  pro- 
ficiency. In  order  to  escape  the  treachery  of  a brother- 
in-law,  who  intended  to  betray  him  to  the  Roman 
Magistrates,  he  betook  himself  to  the  mountains,  and 
found  refuge  in  a cavern,  somewhat  picturesquely 
described  as  wdl  watered  and  shaded,  which  Jiad  once, 
under  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  been  the  haunt  of  coiners. 
Here  his  sole  food  and  raiment  were  afforded  by  till  old 
palm  tree  ; a fact  for  which  Jerome  pledges  his  veracity, 
ami  which  he  is  confident  will  not  he  doubted  by  those 
who  recollect  other  Hermits  whom  he  himself  had  seen 
in  the  Syrian  Desert,  one  of  whom  for  30  years  had 
lived  upon  barley  bread  and  dirty  water  ; and  another, 
whose  cell  was  in  an  old  tank,  (cijfer/id  refer!  9110*1 
gent  Hi  vmwne  cubam  .$ yri  voronf,)  ate  no  more  tliun 
five  dates  per  diem.  Paul,  having  once  fixed  himself, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  itinerant,  and  the  remainder 
of  his  history  comprises  little  more  than  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Antony.  The  first  was  already  113,  the 
second  90  years  of  age,  when  it  occurred  to  Antony  one 
day,  that  besides  himself  no  other  perfect  Hermit  ex- 
isted in  the  Desert.  As  a corrective  of  this  arrogant 
belief,  it  was  imparted  to  him  at  night  that  there  was 
another  much  better  than  himself  whom  he  ought  to 
lose  no  time  in  visiting.  When  the  morning  rose  he 
was  most  anxious  to  set  out,  though  he  knew  not 
whither,  and  while  he  was  in  doubt,  casting  his  eyes 
upon  a Hippocentaur,  who  htqqiened  to  pass  by,  having 
first  crossed  himself,  he  asked  if  the  monster  knew  the 
way  to  the  abode  of  the  servant  of  God.  The  llippo- 
ccntuur,  barbarum  netcio  quid  infrendent  el  frangen t 
pot 1 11*  verba  qt mm  proloqurn*.  pointed  the  course  with 
his  right  fore  leg,  and  galloped  off,  so  that  Antony  never 
really  knew  whether  he  was  Angel  or  Devil.  Still  he 
followed  the  direction  till  he  met  a second  monster,  a 
little  man  with  a hooked  nose,  a horned  forehead,  and 
a body  ending  in  gout’s  legs  and  feet,  who  offered  him 
some  dates,  which  the  Father  took  in  good  part,  espe- 
cially when  he  found  upon  inquiry  that  the  Sylvan  was 
a Christian,  and  that  he  requested  his  prayers  Of  the 
truth  of  this  rencontre  not  a doubt,  says  Jerome,  can 
exist.  All  the  world  knows  that  during  the  reign  of 
Constantine  such  another  man  as  this  was  caught  and 
brought  alive  to  Alexandria,  where  the  whole  City  saw 
him  ; and  that  his  body  after  his  death  was  pickled  and 
salted,  and  carried  to  Antioch,  as  an  exhibition  for  the 
Emperor.*  On  the  third  day,  Antony,  following  a shc- 
wolf  panting  with  thirst,  arrived  at  a cave  ul  the  foot  of 
a mountain,  and  stumbling  against  a stone  announced 
himself  to  Paul,  who,  disliking  visitors,  immediately 
barred  his  wicket.  Many  hours  passed  before  the  sup- 
plications of  the  stranger  could  gain  admittance,  but  when 
this  was  once  obtained,  the  two  Hermits  rushed  into  each 

• Pliny  long^  before  had  been  gratified  with  a similar  wonder. 
A'«*»  prtnttpalu  ejtu  (Ctaudu  Ctriaru ) ctflatutn  illt  ex  /Egypio 
'JUppocentaxrum)  in  melt*  tuUmu*,  (t«.  3.) 


other’s  arms  with  very  gracious  salutations.  Mean-  HKRMIT. 
lime  a raven  descended  from  the  palm  tree,  and  gently 
laid  a whole  loaf  of  bread  at  their  feet ; for  sixty  years 
past  she  h:ul  brought  but  half  a loaf,  but,  as  the  occa- 
sion required,  the  supply  was  now  doubled.  And  here 
arose  an  egregious  scruple  of  politeness, — w hich  of  the 
two  should  break  the  loaf.  This  amicable  struggle  was 
protracted  till  evening.  Paul  urged  the  honourable 
office  upon  Antony  as  hir  guest,  Antony  upon  Paul  as 
his  elder.  It  ended  by  an  ingenious  compromise;  thev 
pulled  the  loaf  in  sunder  between  them  ; tandem  con  ti- 
ll urn  fn ft  ut  apprehento  e regione  pane,  (turn  ad  w 
quitque  nifitur  part  cuique  tua  remaneret  in  tnanibut . 

The  night  was  passed  in  prayer  and  vigils,  mid  on  the 
following  morning  Paul  told  Antony  that  he  had  arrived 
in  time  to  assist  at  his  burial,  and  requested,  as  the  lust 
friendly  duty  which  he  could  perform,  that  he  would 
commit  his  body  to  the  ground,  wrapped  in  the  sheepskin 
which  he  (Antony)  had  received  from  Athanasius.  Paul, 
it  seems,  knew  by  revelation  that  Athanusius  had  made 
this  present.  He  was,  in  truth,  quite  indifferent  in  what 
state  his  senseless  body  might  be  inearthed,  but  in  order 
to  spare  his  friend  the  bitterness  of  parting,  he  adopted 
this  excuse  to  send  him  home  for  the  sheepskin.  Antony 
was  sorely  perplexed  ; how  much  he  valued  his  sheep- 
skin, and  how  much  reason  he  had  to  value  it,  as  his 
only  duplicate,  we  have  already  noticed  in  the  history 
of  his  own  life  ; moreover,  it  must  cost  him  six  days’ 
journey  through  the  Desert  to  fetch  it  and  ret  uni,  and 
in  that  time  Paul  might  depart.  He  went,  however, 
and  his  worst  fears  were  realized ; he  found  his  friend 
dead  on  his  return,  and  not  having  had  the  forethought 
to  provide  a spade,  he  was  assisted  in  digging  a grave 
(in  which  he  placed  the  corpse,  but  not  the  sheepskin) 
by  two  weeping  Lions.  The  beasts,  when  they  had 
finished  their  work,  fawned  upon  him,  licked  his  hands 
und  feet,  bent  their  ears,  inclined  their  necks,  and  went 
away  very  well  satisfied  with  his  blessing.  The  inci- 
dent with  which  the  Life  concludes  is  somewhat  naif. 

Antony  considered  himself  to  be  executor  and  residuary 
legatee,  and  ns  such  fairly  entitled  to  the  unappropriated 
property  of  the  deceased.  Potfquam  autem  alia  diet 
Utu  xit,  nr  quid  pm*  hteret  ex  inteslati  bon  it  non  posti- 
derct,  tunicam  ejut  tibi  vendicavit,  quam  in  sportarum 
modutn  dr  pttltnet  folii*  ipte  tibi  conlexiierai.  Ac  tic  ad 
Monatirrium  rtvtrtut  ditcipulit  cun  da  ex  ordine  rrpli - 
car  it,  diebusque  tolennibut  Patches  tt  Pentecotfet  temper 
Pauli  tunica  vestitut  e*t. 

Some  notices  of  early  E remetical  virtue  may  be  HiUnon 
borrowed  from  Jerome’s  LifeofUilarion.  This  Saint, 
born  ut  Thnbatha,  near  Gaza,  initiated  himself  under 
Antony,  and  entered  on  his  own  account  upon  the 
Desert  at  16  years  of  age.  wearing  skins  and  sack- 
cloth, and  eating  15  dates  daily  after  sunset  Like  his 
master  he  was  soon  beset  with  Devils,  who  tormented 
him  chiefly  by  noises : quad  am  node  cirpil  infantum 
audire  vagi tu*,  balaiut  pecorum,  mugilut  bourn,  plane- 
turn  quasi  mulierum,  leunum  rvgitut,  murmur  exercitds, 
el  rurtut  variorum  portenta  vocum.  But  these  we  must 
pass  over ; suffice  it  to  say  he  was  undismayed.  From 
16  to  20  he  lived  in  a little  hut  framed  of  sedge  and 
reeds;  afterwards  he  constructed  a superior  ceil,  four 
feet  wide,  five  feet  high,  and  a very  little  longer  than 
the  length  of  his  body;  this  cell  was  standing  in  the 
days  of  St.  Jerome.  He  cut  his  hair  once  a year  at 
Easier,  lay  upon  reeds  on  the  bare  ground,  never  washed 
the  sackcloth  in  which  he  was  clothed,  observing  that  it 
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HERMIT,  was  superfluous  mundicia s in  cilicio  qu/vrere,  nor 
changed  his  single  garment  till  it  dropped  olf  from  rag- 
gedness.  His  daily  bill  of  fare  for  different  periods  of 
his  life  has  been  accurately  preserved:  from  his  21st 
to  his  27th  year,  for  the  first  three  years  he  ate  lentiles 
in  half  a pint  of  cold  water;  for  (he  next  three  dry 
bread,  salt,  and  water;  from  his  27th  to  his  30th  year 
wild  herbs  and  undressed  roots;  from  his  31st  to  his 
Sblh  year  six  ounces  of  barley  bread  and  parboiled 
cabbage  without  oil.  But  finding  hirmelf  becoming 
near-sighted,  and  that  his  skin  was  turning  scurfy,  he 
added  a little  oil,  and  persisted  in  this  diet  to  his  grand 
climacteric.  From  G4  till  80  he  ahstained  aliogethei 
from  bread,  and  substituted  five  ounces  of  a certain 
maigre,  composed  of  flour  and  chopped  cabbage,  (de 
farinA  ft  commintUo  olere.  sorbiliuncula .)  This  carte 
without  doubt  to  unrivalled,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  reminiscence  which  Hilnrion  has  led  behind 
him.  Like  Antony  he  possessed  the  power  of  discover- 
ing the  presence  of  Evil  Spirits  and  their  particular 
genus  by  his  nose ; habebat  enim  tenex  hour  gratiam 
ut  ex  odurv  corporum,  v r*tiumque  ft  earum  rerum  quae 
quin  Utigcrat,  ncirct  cui  dam-ini  vet  cui  uitio  lubjaccret. 
lie  appears  to  have  led  a wandering  life,  and  the  par- 
ticular circumstance  which  attached  him  to  one  of  his 
last  residences  may  be  worthy  of  notice.  In  a part 
of  Cyprus,  about  12  miles  from  the  sea,  rough,  deso- 
late, uninhabited,  and  girt  by  such  steep  mountains 
that  he  could  scarce  ascend  them  by  painfully  creeping 
on  his  hands  and  knees,  he  found  the  ruins  of  an  old 
Temple,  from  which  by  day  and  night  were  heard  cries  of 
such  numberless  Devils,  that  you  would  believe  them  to 
be  an  army ; quo  ille  valde  ddectaiun  quo  scilicet  antago- 
nintan  haberet  in  proximo  ; and  accordingly  here  he  lived 
for  five  years,  the  short  space  of  life  remaining  to  him. 
Particular*  The  reader  who  is  accustomed  to  classical  Latinity, 
from  SuJpU  may  not  bc  disinclined  to  quit  the  rude,  harsh  pages  of 
cuttSerews.  gt  Jerome  for  the  polished  style  and  more  rounded 
periods  of  Sulpicius  Severus ; the  purest  writer  of  Eccle- 
siastical History,  as  he  has  been  named  by  Joseph 
Sealiger,*  the  Christian  Sallust  as  fiarthiust  has  called 
him.  The  great  object  of  this  writer’s  admiration  is 
Sl  Martin ; and  from  his  Life  of  that  holy  man,  and 
three  Dialogues  in  which  he  is  largely  mentioned,  we  may 
collect  several  incidental  particulars  of  early  Eremctical 
manners.  His  description  of  a Hermitage  which  Post- 
humiunus,  one  of  his  interlocutors,  visited,  12  miles 
from  the  Nile,  is  such  as  might  tempt  an  enthusiast  to 
seek  it;  and  the  simple  pleasures  of  the  Corycius  Senex 
of  the  Poet,  scarcely  exceed  the  calm  delights  of  the 
aged  devotee  who  inhabited  it.  But  it  was  not  without 
its  wonders  as  well  as  its  enjoyments ; a Lioness  stood 
still  while  the  Recluse  plucked  dales  from  a tree  in  the 
presence  of  his  trembling  visitors,  aud,  having  fed  from 
his  hand,  stalked  away  in  peace.  (Dial.  i.  7.)  The 
fashion,  however,  was  a common  one;  and  it  is  as  rare 
to  meet  with  a Hermit  without  a Lion  as  his  playfellow, 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  us  it  would  be  to  find  a 
true  Virgin  similarly  unattended  in  those  of  Romance. 
One  Syrian  Hermit  turned  his  acquaintance  with  a wild 
animal,  not  of  so  ferocious  a nature,  an  Ibex,  to  ad- 
mirable account.  11c  had  resolved  to  live  upon  herbs, 
but  not  being  versed  in  Botany,  he  had  unfortunately 
in  the  outset  eaten  many  which  had  piteously  disagreed 
with  him  : cum  ergo  edentem  vis  interna  torqueret  et 

m />  emend,  temp.  + Advert,  xlix.  4. 


immensu  dolor ibus  vitalia  uni  versa  quaterrntur,  aefre - HERMIT. 
quens  vomit  u s crucial  thus  non  ferendis  ipsam  anima 
nedem  st  macho  jam  fatiscente  dissolvent,  omnia  penitus 
qua  extent  edenda  formulae,  teptimum  in  jrjuniis  diem 
spirit u deficiente  ducebat.  In  this  state  of  torment 
(which  Sulpicius  may  be  supooned  to  have  described 
while  himself  was  fresh  from  the  pangs  of  sea-sickness) 
he  tossed  the  bundle  of  herbs,  which  he  dured  not  touch, 
to  an  Ibex  which  was  sporting  near  him.  The  saga- 
cious beast  separated  the  innocent  from  the  noxious 
vegetables,  and  the  Hermit  ever  afterwards  profited  by 
the  lesson.  (Ib.  10.)  Another  Recluse,  in  the  same 
Desert,  is  described  as  going  stark  naked,  and  having 
his  body  covered  with  bristles,  or,  os  Sulpicius  expresses 
it  with  quaimness  of  conceit,  nullo  testis  usu,  setis  con 
poris  suit  tcctus,  nuditatem  suam  divino  munere  vettie- 
but.  (Ib.  11.)  The  same  costume  is  given  by  other 
writers  to  Macarius,  Onuphrius,  and  Paul  the  'llicbiean. 

Indeed  it  may  be  stated,  once  for  all,  that  whether  the 
habits  and  histories  of  the  Hermits  really  abounded  in  co- 
incidences, or  whether  their  Biographers  freely  burrowed 
from  each  other  from  poverty  of  invention,  there  is  little 
which  belongs  to  any  individual  among  them  which  has 
not,  in  some  form  or  other,  been  attributed  to  all. 

One  other  reference  which  we  shall  make  to  Sul- 
picius,  will  sufficiently  prove  the  extraordinary  sanctity 
which  was  attached  to  the  character  of  a Hermit,  and 
the  superiority  with  which  the  deserter  from  active  duties 
became  invested  over  his  more  operative  brethren.  A 
young  Asiatic,  of  noble  birth  and  large  possessions, 
who  had  filled  the  office  of  Tribune  in  Egypt,  and  was 
distinguished  in  military  service,  having  also  a wife  and 
an  infant  child,  suddenly  took  a fancy  to  turn  Hermit. 
Accordingly  he  quitted  all  his  connections,  and,  entering 
the  Desert,  distinguished  himself  by  fasting,  humility, 
and  faith.  After  a time,  however,  the  thought  occurred 
to  him,  injecta  per  Diaholum,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
return  home  and  labour  for  the  salvation  of  his  wife  and 
family.  Thus  determining,  istiusmodi  falsa  juslitia 
colore  super  at  us,  he  quitted  his  cell.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, had  he  entered  u neighbouring  Monastery,  and 
informed  the  Abbot  of  his  evil  intention,  in  which,  not- 
withstanding admonition,  he  persisted,  malo  ammo  et  in 
felici  obstinatione , than  he  was  seized  with  violent  frenzy, 
and  became  a demoniac  for  more  than  two  years.  Prayers 
and  exorcisms  at  last  restored  him,  and  he  rein  rued  to 
his  Hermitage  : aliit  post  futurus  exrmplum  nc  quern 
aut  falsa  justUia  umbra  decipiat,  aut  incertat  mobtlUas 
inutili  levitate  compcllat  temei  cxrpta  deserere.  (fb.  15.) 

Perhaps  no  more  compact  narrative  of  solitar)  virtue  Live*  hv 
is  extant,  than  may  be  found  in  a Volume  by  the  Monk  Ca»a*n«a. 
Cavacius  of  Padua,  lUustrium  Anachoretarum  Elogia, 
site  Hcligtosi  Viri  Musaum , VeneL  1625.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Benedict,  Anachoretarum  maximus,  and 
contains  the  lives  of  30  Hermits  diligently  compiled 
from  original  authorities,  and  illustrated  with  curious 
plates  of  each  in  his  retirement.  We  can  afford  room 
for  little  more  than  the  names  of  those  whom  he  cele- 
brates, which  may  be  accepted  as  a catalogue  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  their  kind. 

Paulu*  Tlicbaeu*,  Mutiu*  Pollinator, 

Antnniu*  ASfyntka,  Helenii*  A'cyptius, 

HiUricn  Paleinuu*,  Jiwnne*  RfCtua, 

Alirahunus  Syrus,  Paplimuius  I Irrarleotw, 

Malchus  Svrus,  Dalymus  Celtic  talk, 

Joxno*>  jfSgypliaa,  Hclia«  Antitioiu, 

Tbeenk  Uiynoccur,  Srnuimn  Arakoit*, 

Apoiksiva  HarnopoUtea,  Piiyrios  /Sfjptk, 
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HERMIT.  F.uloeiu*  Afyptna, 

Macarius  Aleiaodrinus, 

•.  ' Apcllrs  Faber. 

Anubia  .Cjrvpliu*, 

Orignn  .’Kcyphv*, 

Chronioa  Plvroiceu*, 

Evafrin  Pouticu*, 

Amon  Nitnote*, 

Ora*  .4igvpliua, 

Onuphnu*  .Cgtpliu*, 

Copra*  /EgTplitU, 

Piaroon  Diolcenus, 

Macarius  Asgyplms, 

Hieronymus  DalmaU. 

There  is  but  little  variety  in  their  adventures.  Theonas 

Oxyrincteus  ohserved  silence  during  thirty  years  ; He- 
lenas dEgyptius  rode  on  a Crocodile;  Joannes  Rectus 
obtained  his  title  from  standing  upright  till  his  legs  failed 
him  ; and  Didytnus  Celliensis  walked  barefoot  without 
injury  over  venomous  beasts.  They  all  lasted,  prayed, 
neglected  their  persons,  and  worked  miracles  innume- 
rable ; and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  most 
famous  or  the  most  useless  in  his  generation, 

Lite*  of  tbe  This  list  may  be  increased,  almost  without  number. 
Saints.  by  any  one  who  will  turn  to  the  Vita  Pairum,  to  the 
Collection  by  Rosweide,  or  to  the  four  8vo.  Volumes 
published  in  1754,  containing  The  Live * of  the  Father* , 
Martyrs*  and  other  Principal  Saints,  adapted  to  the 
daily  use  of  the  Romish  Ureviary.  If  the  reader  will 
but  take  the  trouble  of  picking  out  the  Hermits  from 
the  long  array  of  Saints,  Murtyrs,  Virgins,  Confessors, 
and  Bishops,  with  whom  they  arc  intermixed  in  these 
Volumes,  he  may  supply  himself  with  a sufficiently 
copious  Catalogue. 

Decree  of  Hermits  were  early  subjected  to  Church  discipline. 
Council  of  The  vilh  General  Council,  a.  n.  481,  has  a Canon, 
VusuaL*  ^ XLIId,  directed  against  the  abuses  which  even  then 
had  crept  into  their  practice.  “ We  decree  that 
those  hearing  the  name  of  Hermits,  who,  clothed  in 
black  and  suffering  their  hair  to 

grow  long,  wander  about  Cities,  in  free  communication 
with  laics,  men  and  women,  doing  wrong  to  their 
peculiar  profession,  if  they  choose  to  cut  off’  their  hair 
and  assume  the  garb  of  other  monks,  they  shall  be 
received  into  Monasteries,  and  counted  among  the  Bre- 
thren. If  otherwise,  that  they  shall  be  altogether  driven 
out  of  Cities,  and  compelled  to  live  in  the  Deserts  from 
which  they  have  borrowed  their  name."  (Cone.  Gen. 
v.  335.) 

Enq^Uh  As  a choice  specimen  of  English  Hermits,  we  may 
Hermit*.  mice  the  account  which  Matthew  Paris  has  given  of 
Godnc  of  Godricus,  (not  Godfrey,  as  Mr.  Fosbrooke  miscalls 
"*c  him,)  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  This  good  man  was 
horn  at  Walmpol  (Walpole)  in  Norfolk,  and  appears  to 
hove  traded  first  as  u pedlar,  and  afterwards  to  have 
made  short  voyages  in  bolder  commercial  daring. 
Having  acquired  some  money  in  this  way,  he  took  the 
Cross  according  to  the  fashion  of  his  day,  and  devoutly 
visited  Jerusalem  and  Compostclla.  On  a subsequent 
pilgrimage  his  mother  was  his  companion,  and  when- 
ever the  path  was  particularly  rough,  the  dutiful  son 
carried  her  on  his  shoulders.  On  his  return  he  resolved 
to  turn  Hermit;  and  going  to  Carlisle,  he  begged  a 
Psalter  of  St.  Jerome  from  a relation,  and  learned  it  by 
heart.  Hence  he  went  into  the  woods,  where  the  Ser- 
pents and  wild  beasts  (with  which,  it  is  plain,  England 
at  that  time  was  incommoded)  gazed  at  without  harming 
him.  While  in  this  retirement,  he  had  an  adventure 
founded  upon  that  of  Antony  with  Paul ; a sort  of  inci- 
dent which  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  transmitted  as 
an  heir-loom,  a common-place  necessary  to  occur 
once  in  the  lives  of  all  who  betook  themselves  to  the 
Desert.  He  found  at  the  point  of  death  an  aged  brother 
Hermit,  Ailric  who,  though  he  had  never  set  eyes 
upon  Godric  before,  knew  him  at  once,  and  begged  him 


to  superintend  his  funeral.  A voice  next  instructed  him  HERMIT 
to  proceed  onee  more  to  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  to 
fix  his  residence  at  Finchall,  where  he  should  meet  with 
divine  protection.  To  Jerusalem  accordingly  he  pro- 
ceeded, and,  strange  to  say,  on  returning  to  England, 
he  set  up  his  hut  not  at  the  place  appointed,  but  in  a 
wood  at  Eskdale.  Here,  after  rather  more  than  a year's 
residence,  he  was  disturbed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Manor, 

(a  dominie  fundi  molestias  sustinuit,)  and  he  migrated 
thereupon  to  Durham,  where  he  renewed  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Psalter,  of  which  he  acquired  after  all  hut 
an  equivocal  knowledge  : Psalter  him  ex  inlegro  discern, 
tantum  in  brevi  profecit , quod  in  P salmis,  Hytnnis  et 
Oral  iambus  eruditus  est , quantum  sibi  sufficere  videbatur. 

One  day,  however,  having  heard  a shepherd  call  to  his 
flock,  **  Let  us  go  to  Finchall  to  water,”  he  remembered 
his  former  Divine  admonition,  and,  giving  his  guide  the 
only  penny  which  he  possessed,  he  advanced  into  the 
Forest,  unlerrified  by  a huge  Wolf  which  the  Devil  sent 
to  scare  him  from  his  purpose,  and  whose  ferocity  he 
tamed,  selon  le  regie,  by  the  sign  of  the  Cross.  Having, 
with  becoming  respect  for  Ecclesiastical  discipline,  ob- 
tained a License  from  Ranulph,  Bishop  of  Durham,  he 
constructed  a hut.  et  nrpit  ibi  habitare  serpentum  socius 
et  ferarum . The  Serpents,  indeed,  were  without  num- 
ber ; sometimes  when  he  sate  by  the  fire  they  would 
crawl  between  his  legs,  sometimes  they  coiled  themselves 
within  his  bowl  or  platter.  All  these  intrusions  he  bore 
quietly  for  some  years,  but  at  lust,  finding  that  they 
interrupted  his  prayers,  one  day  when  the  Serpents  hud 
come  according  to  custom,  he  ordered  them  never  to 
cross  his  threshold  again,  and  was  implicitly  obeyed. 

The  Devd,  however,  often  appeared  to  him  as  a Bear,  a 
Lion,  a Bull,  a Wolf,  a Fox,  or  a Toad  ; but  all  were 
in  vain : and,  for  the  rest,  he  subdued  any  troublesome 
appetite  by  eating  barley  bread,  one-third  of  which  was 
ashes.  His  other  austerities  resembled  those  of  his 
Brethren,  save  that  he  was  fond  of  passing  the  winter 
nights  up  to  his  neck  in  the  river,  where  he  poured  forth 
prayers,  psalms,  and  tears.  On  one  of  these  occasions  the 
Devil  ran  away  with  his  clothes,  which  he  had  left  upou 
the  bank,  but  Godric  soon  obliged  him  to  drop  his  booty. 

Among  other  visions  he  was  honoured  one  day  with 
a conversation  by  the  Virgin  and  Mary  Magdalen.  The 
former  taught  him  an  English  Hymn,  which,  in  all  re- 
spects, is  a great  curiosity ; and  to  which,  in  order  (hat 
it  may  be  understood,  we  subjoin  ita  Latin  translation. 

Post  hoc  autem  Dri  Genetrix  Canlicum  quodtiam  coram 
ilio  musica  modulations  pracinuit,  et  ipstim  cantare 
edocuif,  quod  frequenter  repeten*  Godricus  memories  fir- 
miter  commendavit.  Est  autem  Canticvm  illud  Anghco 
id i ornate  com posi turn  sic. 

&rintr  fHarir  flam  Virgin*, 
fBohrr  3k«u  CtyriiU*  fxapirtm, 

&nfo  tfrinj  Hjtn  £>obrtrl), 

(On  fang  bring  Ijaalt  hulil)  tljc  tit  &obrd  riri). 

£e»ntt  fearir  CfjrtStrfi  bur, 
jRiftmitf  rUnfjab,  motor*  fiur, 

Qilif  mine  *rmun,  rijrc  in  min  mob, 

33ringr  ntr  to  ptnnc  total)  srlft  <©ob. 

Hoc  Canlicum  potest  hoc  modo  in  Latinum  transfer  l 
" Sane  fa  Maria  Christi  thalamus , r irginalis  puritas, 
matrix  flos,  dele  mca  cnmina , regna  in  me,  due  me  ad 
feeticitatem  cum  solo  Deo"  Pracepit  ilaque  Mater 
Christi  Godrico  ui  quotient  dolori,  tirdio,  ret  tentationi 
subcumbere  formidarct,  hoc  se  Cantico  solaretu - * 
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HERMIT.  Having  performed  a full  course  of  miracles,  raised 
s— sundry  persons  from  the  dead,  received  the  Eucharist 
from  the  hands  of  St.  Peter,  chased  away  two  Devils 
who  brought  a litter  purposely  to  curry  him  to  iicl),  and 
recovered  from  a heavy  blow  which  another  Devil  struck 
on  his  head  with  a joint-stool,  after  pulling  him  out  of 
bed,  this  excellent  Hermit  departed  on  the  21st  of  May, 
a.  n.  1 170,  lifter  sixty  years’  abode  at  Ftnchali ; and  such 
was  his  humility,  that  not  many  years  before  his  dculh 
when  requested  by  a neighbouring  monk  to  give  him 
some  particulars  of  his  life  and  character,  he  sketched 
the  following,  not  over-flattering,  portrait.  Vitam  God- 
riel,  umicr,  taUm  esse  cog n ascot — Godricus  primo  rus- 
ticuspinguis, fornicator,  immundus,f(rnerator.fal*arius, 
deceptor , perjurus,  adulator,  discurrens,  petulant,  tl  gu- 
lotut,  moao  pufer  mortuus,  cams  faetidus,  edit  vermxculus, 
non  Heremita  ted  hypocrita,  non  soiitarivt  ted  mente 
diffu  svt.dcrorator  elcttnosynantm,faslidioeus  delict  arum, 
cupidus  et  negligent,  atiosua  ft  stertens , prodigut  et  atn- 
bitiorus,  ct  qui  non  met  dignut  alii  serrarc  quotidie  tibi 
ministrantes  verberat  ct  objurgat.  litre  autern  et  hit  pe- 
jora  scribere  poterit  de  Godrico.  (Mutt.  Paris,  Hitt, 
Ang.  anti.  1170.  p.  1 17  el  ss.  Ed.  1640.) 

Roper  of  But  Hermits,  at  least  in  England,  were  not  always 
At »itc.  wholly  without  company,  though  apparently  they  took 

effectual  j ains  not  to  derive  enjoyment  from  it.  There  are 
few  Histories  of  the  kind  more  extraordinary  than  that 
given  by  Dugdale  (< x Hist.  Abb.  St.  Alban,  Bibl.  Cott. 
Claudius , E.  iv.  f.  104.  b.)  of  the  Hermit  Roger  of  Mark- 
atc,  near  Dunstable,  and  his  companion  Christina ; and 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  story  is  the 
grim  satisfaction  with  w hich  the  narrator  dwells  on  the 
sufferings  of  this  assuredly  deluded,  perhaps  most  fearfully 
abused  lady.  The  circumstances  occurred  a few  years 
earlier  than  those  just  related  of  Godric.  Hvjus  Rogeri 
disciplatvi  adhtrsit  beat  a Christina  virgo  de  Honttng- 
donu  on  undo,  qutc  propter  amnrrm  eastimonitr  amjitas 
reliquerat  possessions  domumq  pa/ernam  diritiisoputen- 
tam.  Non  t a men  content  it  ipse  faciem  rider  e virgin  is, 
quarnvis  apud  cum  quatuor  anms  et  eo  ampliut  recluta 
juissel.  Eral  nrmpe  oratorio  dicti  Rogeri  damns  con- 
ligua  qutr  n/m  i/lofrcit  angtdum  conjunct  lone  tud.  It 
antrpoaitam  habens  t mam  tabulam  Ha  edari  ut  definis 
aepicienti  nullum  interim  haheri  persuader  ct,  ubi  tan/um 
plus  panto  tends  incite/.  /«  hoc  carcere  Rogrmt  gau- 
dentetn  Christ inam  potu  it,  et  admovit  pro  hostio  cvn  ce- 
ment ligni  nhoris  ; quod  fail  land  ponderit  ut  ab  i mi  usd 
nuliaicnut  adtnoceri  tire,  remoreri  poterit.  Hie  an  cilia 
Christi  coartata  super  durum  petrain  sedit  et  frigidam , 
usque  ad  Rogeri  obi l urn,  per  annot  quatuor  et  ampliut, 
ut  perfertur,  latent  Henmifas  quinque,  et  omnet  qui  cum 
Rogero  pariter  habitabant.  O quanta s vna  sudinuit 
incommoditates  ad  us  et  frigoris,  fauns  et  sit  is,  jrjumique 
cot  id  tain.  Angustia  loci  non  patiebatur  ram  habere 

tegument um  nrcetsarium  cum  aigrret,  integefrima  clau- 
sula cum  astuabat  nullum  rrfngerium  indulgebat. 
tonga  media  con/racta  sunt  et  aruerunt  tibi  intestina, 
qvandnque  pro  sitis  ariditate  frusta  sanguinis  eoagulati 
sj  fjut  nardnit  bultierr ; exirt  for  at  non  nisi  serd  herbal 
ad  ea  que  naturu  poposcit , quia  nequtbat,  licet  m si  a ret 
necessitate  tibi  ipsa  aperire , ft  Rogerus  de  more  tardabat : 
itaqve  neresse.  fuit  cam  immobiliter  in  toco  sedere,  tor- 
que ri  et  tacerc,  quia  ti  Rogerum  habere  votuerit,  voce  vH 
pultu  rum  r ocare  oportfbat : sed  qualiter  fuceret  hoc 
abscondita,  qutr  nte  ansa  fuit  trahrre  vcl  semisuspiria, 
metuihai  namque  ne  quit  prater  Rogerum  adesset,  qui 
tv/  anhehtu  rmpirantis  audilo  latebra*  mat  deprehen- 
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derrt,  et  ilia  quidrm  in  carcere  mori  mallet  qtiam  tunc  HER  VI T. 
femporit  evidam  extrmo  patefieri.  Talia  patienlcrn 
corripuit  dira  morborum  varietas , ted  omnet  anxietatrs 
npianimiter  tolerabat  amore  Christi.  Verum  amicus 
Dei  Roger*/*  firm  nnnedoetrind  nunc  exempt  is  utformahal 
el  doerhat  incredibilia  pent  de  see  ret  i*  ctrleslibut.  (Mo- 
nattictyn  Ang.  i.  350,  Ed.  I6S2.)  Jl  is  scarcely  possible 
to  acquit  Roger  of  all  suspicion  under  these  very  marked 
circumstances  ; and  both  the  abduction  and  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  young  lady  wear  a very  questionable  aspect. 

But  we  are  not  about  to  follow  Bale  by  prying  into  for- 
bidden mysteries,  which,  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  all  par- 
ties, both  of  the  actors  in  them  and  of  posterity,  had  far 
better  remain  uninvestigated,  and  we  forbear  to  awaken 
the  long  dormant  scandal  of  the  veil  and  the  scapulary. 
Christina’s  reward  was  the  succession  to  the  Hermit’s 
cell  after  his  demise,  and  a total  freedom  from  tempta- 
tion, in  consequence  of  a Bcutific  vision.  The  fact, 
which  we  learn  from  her  story,  is  this ; that  Hermits,  as 
well  as  Coenobites,  sometimes  congregated  together, 
though,  probably,  in  small  numbers.  In  the  instance 
before  us  we  rend  of  no  less  than  five  Hermits,  besides 
other  persons  who  were  in  consort  with  Roger.  The 
date  of  this  Recluse  is  under  (iaufridus,  the  16th  Abbot 
of  Sb  Alban’s,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 

The  sanctity  of  their  character,  however,  did  not  id-  Peter 
ways  protect  Hermits  from  the  vengeance  of  those  in  Po*n*rBU 
power  whom  they  offended.  A notable  instance  to  this 
effect  was  furnished  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  by  the 
execution  of  Peter  of  York,  or,  as  he  is  more  generally 
known,  through  Shnkspeare,  Peter  of  Pomfret,  for  pre- 
dicting, in  the  month  of  January,  1213,  that,  on  the 
following  Ascension  Day,  John  should  be  cast  out  of  his 
Kingdom.  Upon  the  truih  of  this  prophecy  the  un- 
happy Recluse  gaged  his  life. —and  it  proved  true ; for 
the  Crown  was  resigned  to  the  Pope's  Legate  on  the 
very  day  before  the  Feast  of  Ascension.  But  John  was 
not  so  easily  satisfied.  Had  he  been  classically  read  in 
the  ambiguous  terms  employed  by  the  ancient  Oracles, 
perhaps  he  might  have  pardoned  the  Hermit : as  it  was, 
lie  dragged  him,  at  a horse’s  tail,  from  ihe  prison  at  Corfe 
to  the  town  of  YVarhaiu,  and  there  mercilessly  hanged 
him,  together  with  his  son.  (Matt-  Paris,  ut  tup.  p. 

237  ; Holinxhed,  aim.  1213,  voL  ii.  p.  311.  Ed.  1807.) 

In  the  XVI Ith  Century,  although  the  profession  ofR«rit*l*f 
Hermit  had  fallen  much  into  disrepute,  » strenuous  r" 

attempt  was  made  to  revive  it.  Michel  de  Sainctc 
Sabine,  in  the  year  1634,  under  the  patronage  of  Fer- 
dinand, Infant  of  Spain,  and  the  Bishop  of  Madaura, 
endeavoured  to  reestablish  the  Institution  in  Lorraine ; 
and  he  drew  up  a Code  for  the  purpose,  L'Institut  des 
Ermilet  Reform I toubs  t Invocation  dr  Sainct  Jean  Bap- 
tiste. In  his  Dedication  he  complains  loudly  that  this 
Vie  toule  angelique  et  plus  divine  qu'humaine  had 
grievously  fallen  off.  Hclas ! par  le  laps  et  l injure  des 
temps,  f im mission  des  diables,  la  malice  des  hommci,  la 
tepid  He  des  Ennites  de  cr  temps,  et  la  nonchalance  des 
Superieurs,  ertte  sublime  profession  s'est  alteree  et  abat- 
tardie  et  a tellement  detchru  de  la  gloire  de  sa  premiere 
institution,  qu’o  > ette  cat  ait  (comme  diet  S.  Battle)  le 
Cour  des  Celestes  Sinateurs  ri  des  farori*  du  del;  die  est 
mnmtenant  la  retrartte  et  le  receptacle  de  la  lie  tt  de  la 
batiure  du  monde.  We  know  not  what  success  attended 
these  representations,  but  it  is  but  just  to  add.  that  the 
Articles  of  Sabine's  Code  are  very  simple  and  reason- 
able ; one  of  them,  nevertheless,  betrays  rather  a fearful 
anticipation  as  to  the  nature  of  the  subjects  from  whom 
2 H 
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HERMIT,  the  Bishops  would  have  lo  make  their  selection.  Art. 

— XVI.  La  incorrigible s vagabond*  cl  ditobcUsanls  OUT 
H BRO.  yitUtur*  ft  aui  Majeurt  teroni  chassez  da  Dioceses. 

j„  recounting  the  particulars  which  we  have  given 
above,  we  have  strictly  and  carefully  abided  by  the 
original  narratives  ; in  no  respect  exceeding  their  state- 
ments, nor  heightening  their  colouring,  anil  often 
adopting  their  very  expressions.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  otfer  this  assurance  on  account  both  of  their  truth 
and  their  romance.  That  the  Hermits  frequently  im- 
posed upon  themselves  a degree  of  voluntary  suffering 
from  which  our  nature  recoils  with  horror,  is  not  to  be 
doubted  : that  they  thereby  obtained  such  special  Grace 
from  Heaven,  os  to  be  endowed  with  miraculous  powers. 


is  a position  against  which  we  need  not  argue  here.  It  IIKKMIT 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  such  a position  — 
was  accredited,  not  only  by  their  Biographers  in  Ages  HERO. 
which  we  call  dark,  but  is  still  embraced,  in  more  S'—"v 
enlightened  times,  by  many  who  even  now  address 
prayers  to  these  Saints,  anil  consider  their  mediation  as 
availing  with  the  Most  High.  The  patience  with  which 
Fuuulicisin  submits  to  self-inflicted  torture,  is  not,  per- 
haps. without  some  claim  upon  respect.  It  is  a virtue 
mistakenly  applied.  But  the  superstition  which  almost 
deities  Folly,  and  measures  out  sanctity  according  to 
the  proportion  of  pious  error  in  its  object,  at  the  best 
can  deserve  no  other  feding  than  our  pity. 


HERN.  I s<e  Heiov. 

Herns  haw,  J 

Hern,  A.  S.  hyrn,  a corner. 

bo  Aureli  wiste,  y»t  lien  were  y flow*  to  hums, 

He  wu  glad,  bat  heo  were  a ferd,  cv  ^o*te  be  horn  «urw. 

R.  (Homester,  p,  137. 

Ac  euer*  were  ya  even  in  echo  Awme  about  c. 

Id.  p.  272 

At  ymvge  rlerket,  that  ben  likerou* 

To  re iten  artes  that  bet*  curious, 

Seken  in  every  halls*  and  every  heme 
Particular  sciences  for  to  lcm«. 

Chimcer.  The  FrnnktletneM  Tale,  v.  11433. 
Whcr  dwcllcn  ye,  if  it  to  lelleo  be  ? 

In  the  subarbe*  of  a loun,  quod  he, 

Lurking  in  htrnet,  ami  in  la  net  blind*. 

Id.  The  Chanonn  Ycmitxnr*  PfrJogue,  v.  16126. 
He  herd  thair  strakr*,  that  war  ful  tterin. 

And  ym  he  wayte*  in  ilka  heryn, 

Ami  al  was  mail*  ful  fan  to  hold. 

Iitokc*  and  Gavin,  1.  3220.  in  llitson,  vol.  i.  p.  185, 

HERN  AND  III  A.  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Monoecia,  order  Triandria , natural  order  Lauri. 
Generic  character:  male  flower,  calyx  t hree- ported  ; 
corolla,  petals  three : female  flower,  calyx  truncated, 
entire ; corolla,  petals  six ; drupe  cavernous,  with  an 
aperture ; nut  movable. 

Three  species,  natives  of  the  Eahl  Indies  and  South 
America. 

H.  Minora  is  remarkable  from  the  loud  sound  pro- 
duced by  the  fruit  vhen  agitated  by  the  wind,  which  is 
heard  at  a considerable  distance. 

HERN  ARIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pen - 
tandria , order  Digynia , natural  order  lllccebrre.  Ge- 
neric character  : calyx  five-parted  ; corolla,  none ; five 
sterile  filaments,  alternating  with  the  fertile  stamens; 
capsule  one-seeded. 

Six  species,  natives  of  the  Northern  hemisphere. 
II.  glabra  and  hirmta  are  nutives  of  England. 


HF/RO, 

H b'robm, 

Hlro'ick. 

IIkro'ick,  n. 

Hero'ickly, 

Heroi'cenrss, 

Hero'ical, 

Heroically. 

Hf/roine, 

He'roihm, 

Hkroico'mical, 

Heroicci'mick. 


Fr.  hcroe  ; It  eroe ; Sp.  hrroe. ; 
Lat.  heron ; 6r.  A w ord 

of  which  the  Etymology  is  left 
quite  unsettled  by  Vossius  and 
Martinius.  Lennep  undertakes  to 
l decide,  and  he  fixes  upon  the  Gr. 
f verb  »/>•«(>' ; the  peculiar  mean- 
ing of  which  expresses  the  tbrec, 
v is  el  impetus,  quo  ahquid  alior - 
sum  mocea(ur , et  admoveatur  al- 
teri : to  this  meaning  he  affirms, 
all  the  various  applications  of  the 


verb  may  be  traced : and  from  which  he  forms  certain 
words,  designating  power,  virtue,  eminence,  excellence, 
superiority  ; and  among  these,  *!!/*«,  Juno;  Lat.  hera, 
i.  r.  domirta ; *H/xre,  Jupiter ; Lat.  herus,  i.  e.  dotninus  : 
the  final  syllable  pronounced  long,  ia’H/Mov;  and 
ypw,  erimie  ob  prastantiam,  denotes  a more  illustrious 
race  of  men,  or  one  intermediate  between  Gods  and  men. 
It  is  in  modem  usage  applied  to 

Any  one  excelling  in.  preeminent  or  illnslrious  for, 
the  virtues,  active  or  passive. 

Thaka,  Pylhagor*.,  Plata,  aud  the  Stoicks,  hold  that  these  dormons 
be  spirituall  substances ; and  the  heron  souk  separate  from  their 
bodies  ; of  which  sort  there  be  good  and  bad : th*  good  hrroe*  are 
the  good  sullies  and  th*  bed  heron  the  but  soule*  ; btlt  Epicurus 
admitteth  none  of  all  ibis.  Holland.  Plutarch , foL  665. 

But  all  th’  hewnn  in  Ptuto’s  house, 

That  then  encounter'd  me,  exceeds  my  might 
To  name  or  number. 

Chapman,  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  xi.  fol.  169. 

The'  hercucal  be  properly  understood  of  demi-gods,  as  of  Hercules 
and  ifinea*,  whose  p.irenU  were  said  lo  be.  the  one  celestial!,  the 
other  mortil ; yet  is  it  also  transferred  to  (Win,  who  for  their  grcsi- 
nexs  of  mind  came  near  to  Uod. 

Drayton.  England  t Hero  teal  Epistle*.  To  the  Reader. 
But  evermore  some  of  the  vertuou*  race 
Row  up,  inspired  with  hm> teke  beat ; 

Thai  crept  «he  branches  of  the  stent  (scyooi  ha*e, 

And  with  strong  baud  their  fruitful!  ranknes  did  deface. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucme,  book  v.  can.  1. 
The  goodly  off-rpring  of  Jove's  progenie, 

That  went  the  world  with  famous  acles  to  611 ; 

WboM  living  praises  in  hcreach  style. 

It  is  my  cliier  profession  to  compy  le. 

td.  Th*  Team  of  the  Muse*. 

■ ■ No  time  for  lamentation  now, 

Nor  much  more  cause,  Samson  hath  quit  himself 
Like  Samson,  and  heroic/y  hath  finish’d 
A life  heroic,  on  his  enemies 

Fully  reveng’d.  Milton.  Samfjn  Agonistes,  L 1710, 

As  Saint  Jerome  uith  of  the  chastity  of  virgins  compared  with  that 
of  angels,  there  is  more  felicity  iti  the  one,  hut  more  fortitude  in  the 
other:  so  we  may  respectively  say  of  their  loves,  tfiat  there  is  mare 
happy oesse  in  the  one,  but  muic  hermchnesse  in  the  other. 

Montague.  Devout  Essays,  treat  xiv.  sec.  3. 

The  shining  quality  of  an  epic  hero,  his  magnanimity,  his  constancy, 
bis  patience,  his  piety,  or  whatever  characteristics!’ virtue  his  poet 
give*  him,  raise*  first  our  admiration  ; wc  arc  naturally  prone  to  imi- 
tate what  we  admire  ; and  frequent  art*  produce  a habit. 

Dry  Uni.  .Eneit.  Dedication. 

An  heroic  poem,  truly  such,  is  undoubtedly  th*  greatest  work  which 
the  soul  of  man  is  capable  to  perform.  The  design  of  it  is  to  funti 
the  mind  to  heroic  virtue  by  example ; it  is  conveyed  in  verse,  that  it 
may  delight  while  it  instructs : the  action  of  it  is  always  one,  entire, 
and  great.  Id.  ft. 
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HERO.  Wherefore,  teeing  the  acis  and  event*,  which  are  the  subjects  of 
— true  history,  are  nut  of  llial  amplitude  as  lo  content  the  mind  of  man, 
HERON,  poe^y  is  ready  at  hand  la  feign  acta  more  herweal. 

• v ' Spectator,  So.  10P. 

They  faction*]  would  change  their  natures  as  often  ns  men  change 
their  opinion* ; and  that  which  to-day  is  a virtue,  to-morrow  would 
•m*  a crime ; and  that  which  in  one  man  would  be  a heroically  good 
action,  would  in  another  roan  be  a prodigious  piece  of  villainy. 

Sharpe,  It  nr  As,  vtd.  iii,  p.  196.  A Dwourte  of  Conscsenct. 

Tom  Otway  came  next,  Tom  Shadweil'a  dear  Zany, 

And  swears  for  hervict,  be  write*  best  of  any. 

Rockett er . A Tnat  of  the  Poet  tf or  the  Baft. 

A heroine  »«  a kind*  of  prodigy  ; the  influence  of  a blazing  *larre 
in  not  more  dangerous  or  more  avoyded. 

Evelyn.  Memoitt.  Mr*.  /•  Mr.  BoKmn,  Jan,  4,  1672. 

He  forma  and  equip*  three  ungodly  man. killers,  whom  we  poets, 
when  we  flatter  them,  call  finite*  ; a tare  of  men.  who  ran  never 
enjoy  quiet  in  themselves,  till  they  ha«e  taken  it  from  all  the  wurld. 
This  is  Homer's  commendation  ; and, such  a*  it  ia,  the  inters  of  pence, 
or  at  least  of  more  moderate  hrruitm,  will  ttevrr  envy  him. 

Dry  it <7t.  Dednvtir.n  of  the  Third  MitceJIany, 

The  most  magnanimous  hero  of  the  field  will  earnestly  solicit  the 
aid  of  a pbyiiciiu)  on  a bed  of  sickness  *od  in  bis  dnm«-«lmtrd  state. 

Coy  an.  (hi  the  Passions,  vol.  *.  p.  117.  Jhe  Mediatorial  Ojfct 
of  thru/. 

This  conduct,  liowetcr  it  may  be  varnished  over  by  tfce  name  of 
wisdom,  had  too  much  the  air  of  fearful  womanish  intrigue,  lo  consist 
with  that  heroin/  firmness  and  intrepidity  so  commonly  ascribed  to 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

Hurd.  Works,  vol.  iii.  Dialogue  A.  On  the  Aye  of  Queen 
Elisabeth 

He  [William  l-ord  Craven]  and  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  (the  noted 
Monk)  ktroicaUy  stayed  in  tnwn  during  the  dreadful  pestilence  ; 
and,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  preserved  order  in  the  midst  of  the 
terrors  of  the  time.  Pennant,  London,  p.  214. 

They  [some  spectators]  also  admire  a favourite  performer's  coat, 
gown,  cap,  shoe,  leg,  or  hand,  but  forget  the  hero  and  the  hrrotne,  the 
poet  ami  l lie  poem.  AW.  Euayt,  So,  121. 

Among  the  (ientoos,  the  virtuous  and  pious  affections  of  the  wife 
are  manifested  by  her  determination  to  commit  her  bodv  lu  the  flunes 
in  honour  of  the  deceased  husband  ; that  is,  by  an  act  of  self-murder. 
More  civilized  nations  will  admire  the  calm  heroism  of  the  sufferer, 
but  execrate  the  custom. 

Coyan.  On  the  Passions.  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  cb.  at.  sec.  3.  p,  182.  On 
the  Latte  of  J Ural  Obligation. 

HE'RON,  or  Fr.  heron . The  Italians  (says 

Hern,  Menage)  call  this  bird  acront, 

Hf/ronshews,  or  a i rone,  aghirone,  angherone,  and 

He'rnsheweb,  ^arghtrone;  and  the  Spanish, 

Hk'roxeh,  egrone.  Julius  Seal iger  derives 

IIe'ronry,  the  It.  aerone,  from  the  Lat. 

Hf/ron-hawkino.  J aerius,  aerial;  and  the  Lat. 
ardea,  from  ««/**  hvttr,  to  go  into  the  air.  The  Greek 
name  of  this  bird  is  epwltoe ; and  Menage  forms  the  Fr, 
heron  (after  his  manner)  from  this  Greek  name,  and  the 
It.  and  Sp.  from  the  Lat*  ardra.  Ilis  editor  prefers 
the  Ger.  her,  high,  lolly.  Hernsues  (says  Skinner) 
ardra  Cflfr,  still  found  in  Lincolnshire,  from  heron  and 
rue,  for  pursue,  hccausc  this  rapacious  bird  pursuer 
other  birds  as  well  as  fish.  Mr.  TyrwhiU  says,  heron- 
ceaur.  according  to  the  Glossary ; and  calls  them 
young  Herons,  And  hrronrr,  a Hawk,  made  to  flic 
only  at  the  Heron. 

The  trivial  name  of  the  Ardea. 

Edi  for  hi*  vertuw  hclden  i*  fur  dcre, 

Both  hr  tuner  and  faucon  for  fiuere. 

Chaucer.  Troi/nn,  book  iv.  fol.  177. 

I wn'  not  IctlcB  of  h!r  tlrangc  *rw«», 

Nc  of  Inr  *w  annex,  n*  li;r  hrroniewet. 

Id.  The  Stfuierei  Tale,  v.  1382. 


They  tuk«  their  horse*,  they  two  alone,  and  went  into  the  fcldos  HERON. 

ami  found*  plettiie  of  heeroms  to  flye  at  

D/rd  Berner t.  Froissart,  Crtmycle,  vol.  i.  ch,  406.  HKK- 

Tb*  king  gaue  our  capuine  at  hi*  departure  a plume  or  Isbim  of  , * ^ 

her nthnu'et  feaihrm  died  in  red 

Hakluyt.  Voyage* , •ffv.  voL  ill.  fol.  306.  The  first  Voyage  to 
Florida. 

And  the  slow  heron  dowo  shall  fall, 

To  feed  oiy  fairest  fair  withal. 

Cotton.  Invitation  to  Phyllis. 

How  could  frogs  be  ingcadred  in  the  air  ? Eels,  of  dewy  turf*,  or 
of  mud?  Toads,  of  ducks  ? Fish,  of  4cm*  f and  the  like.* 

Diyby.  Of  Oodies,  ch.  *xiv. 

So  have  crane*,  hems,  storks,  and  sboveiards  long  Deck*. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  book  vii.  ch,  xiv. 

Cert**,  there  is  nothing  in  this  rocke  that  is  not  full  of  admiration 
and  wonder ; therein  also  is  great  More  of  Soland  gce*e  (not  vnlike 
to  those  which  Plioie  rallelh  water-eagles,  or  (a*  we  say)  lea-Amwi) 
and  no  where  else  but  in  Ailtaie  and  thi*  rocke. 

HUmshed.  Description  of  Scotlamt,  eh.  vii. 

Here  is  a stalely  heronry  (ae.  iu  the  park  at  Bnitellca  ) 

Evelyn.  Mem-nrs,  vol.  i.  p.  26. 

As  w hen  a cast  of  fautcons  make  tbeiz  flight 
At  an  AemeiAate,  that  lye*  aloft  on  w ing, 

The  while*  they  strike  at  him  with  hredle-.se  might, 

The  wary  fowle  hi*  biB  doth  backward  wring. 

Spenser.  Fame  Qt/cene,  book  vi.  can.  7. 

Their  large,  broad,  co«ic^v«  wing*,  (in  appearance  much  too  large, 
heavy,  and  cumbersome  for  so  small  a body,  but)  of  greatest  use  to 
enable  them  to  carry  the  greater  loads  to  their  neits  at  several  miles 
distance  ; M I have  seen  them  do  fiom  several  miles  beyoad  me,  to  a 
large  heronry  above  three  miles  distant  from  me. 

Derham.  Phyttco- Theology,  book  iv.  ch.  xxv.  note  25. 

The  heron  usually  lakes  his  prey  hy  wading  into  the  water  j yet  it 
luust  not  l»«  supposed  that  be  does  not  also  take  it  upon  the  wing. 

Goldsmith.  Animated  Nature,  book  v.  ch.  v.  7*4c  Heron . 

It  was  formerly  in  thi*  country  a bird  of  game  ; heron. hnwimy  being 
so  favourite  a diversion  of  our  ancestors,  that  laws  were  enacted  for  the 
preservation  of  the  specie*  ; and  the  person  who  dealroyexi  'he  egg* 
was  liable  to  a penalty  of  twenty  shilling*  for  each  offence.  Not  to 
know  the  b;iwi  from  the  heronshatr.  was  an  old  proverb  taken  origi- 
nally from  this  diversion  ; but,  in  course  of  time,  served  to  express 
great  ignorance  in  any  science. 

Pennant.  British  Yxoloyy,  The  Heron. 

HERPESTKS,  from  the  Greek  i/iTt/tfrijf,  a ereeper% 

Illiff-  ; Ichneumon,  Ray.  In  Zoology*  a genus  of 
animals  belonging  to  the  tribe  Digiligrada,  family 
Carnivora,  order  Sareophaga,  class  Mammalia. 

Generic  character.  Six  incisive  teeth  in  each  jaw,  the 
second  outer,  on  each  side  of  fhe  lower,  narrower  than 
the  others  ; cuspid  teeth  sharp,  conical,  longer  than  the 
incisive ; molars  six  on  each  side  in  each  jaw ; of  the 
upper,  the  anterior  three  are  compressed  and  cutting, 
the  fourth  tricuspid,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  tubercular: 
of  the  lower,  the  first  four  are  single  pointed,  and  cut- 
ting, the  fifth  largest  and  cutting  with  two  points  on 
its  outer,  and  two  tubercles  on  the  inner  edge,  behind 
which  is  a broad  surface,  having  lour  tuhercles  on  it  ■ 
the  sixth  molar  large,  tubercular,  and  grinding : muzzle 
sharp,  with  u lengthened  rounded  snout;  ears  short 
mid  rounded  ; body  long  and  covered  with  long  hair, 
except  the  head  and  legs,  on  which  it  is  short ; tnii 
long;  anal  pouch  large,  hut  single,  and  immediately 
beneath  the  tail;  the  vent  placed  in  its  deepest  part; 
the  legs  short,  five-toed,  and  half  webbed  ; claw*  sharp ; 
the  whole  sole  bare,  but  the  animal  walks  only  upon  the 
tip*  of  the  toes. 

This  genus  was  included  by  Linnani*  among  hi* 

Fivcrree , from  which  it  has  been  separated  by  later 
Zoologists  in  consequence  of  the  different  position  of  the 
2 a 2 
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HKR-  anal  pouch,  the  variation  in  the  size  nfthe  incisive  teeth, 
PtvSThS.  Hn(j  tjle  |jare  0f  t he  feet.  Olivier  has  named  the 
genus  Mangusta,  und  Lucepedo  and  Geoffroy  Ichneu- 
mon. The  animals  are  natives  of  the  warm  climates  of 
Africa  and  Asia. 

H.  Ichneumon.  Illig. ; la  Mangousle  d'Egypte.  Buff. ; 
Eiv,  Ichn.  Lin. ; Egyptian  Ichneumon.  Is  about  eighteen 
inches  in  length  from  the  snout  to  the  root  of  the  tail, 
and  the  tail  about  as  long  again  J the  hair  very  rough 
and  wiry,  and  each  ringed  alternately  with  chestnut 
brown  and  fawn,  which  renders  the  coat  a mixture  of  the 
two  colours;  the  nose  and  paws  deep  chestnut  or  black  ; 
the  tail  tipped  with  a tuft  of  long  thready  black  hairs 
which  spread  from  above  to  below  in  a fanlike  form. 
The  Ichueumon  is  frequently  known  by  the  name  of  Pii«* 
raoh’t  Rat , but  whence  this  title  is  derived  is  not  clear. 

The  Ichneumon  is  found  in  Egypt,  and  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  Northern  |»artR  of  that  Country,  betw  een  the 
Mediterranean  and  Siout.  It  is  suid  to  be  a great 
destroyer  of  the  eggs  and  young  of  the  Crocodile,  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  its  services  in  this  respect  are 
so  great  as  to  entitle  it  to  the  deification  bestowed  upon 
it  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  because  the  number  of 
Ichneumons  is  very  limited  in  Upper  Egypt,  where 
the  Crocodiles  abound,  whilst  in  Lower  Egypt,  where 
there  are  but  few,  ti«e  Ichneumon  is  very  common. 
Iu  its  wild  state  this  animal  is  said  to  live  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  and,  like  the  Otter,  supports  itself  by 
fishing,  for  which  purpose  it  dives  extremely  well,  and 
can  remain  a long  while  under  water.  In  Egypt  it  is 
domesticated,  and  serves  the  purpose  of  a Cat,  destroy- 
ing the  vermin  hy  which  the  houses  arc  infested  : it  is 
easily  tamed,  and  becomes  attached  to  its  ownei  ; is 
very 'active,  and  springs  with  great  swiftness  on  its 
prey,  but  often  squats  on  its  haunches  and  feeds  itself 
with  its  fore  paws  like  the  Squirrel.  It  is  fond  of 
poultry,  and  will  feign  itself  dead  till  the  birds  come 
within  its  reach,  when  it  springs  upon  them,  and,  stran- 
gling them,  generally  satisfies  itself  by  sucking  their 
blood.  The  Ichneumon  will  ulso  attack  Serpents. 
M.  d’Obaouville  slates  that  he  possessed  a tame  one, 
which  he  fed  at  first  on  milk,  but  afterwards  on  baked 
meat  mixed  with  rice.  Being  anxious  to  see  whether  its 
natural  instinct  would  lead  it  to  destroy  reptiles,  lie 
brought  a small  Water  Serpent  into  the  room.  The 
Ichneumon  at  first  seemed  both  surprised  and  angry, 
but  presently  recovering,  it  in  an  instant  slipped  behind 
the  Serpent,  leaped  on  ilB  head,  and  immediately 
crushed  it  with  its  teeth.  This  exploit  excited  itH 
natural  disposition,  and  from  that  time  it  committed 
great  depredation  among  the  poultry,  with  which  it  had 
formerly  lived  at  peace.  The  story  of  the  Ichneumon 
creeping  down  the  Crocodile's  throat  whilst  asleep,  and 
devouring  its  entrails,  is  now  very  properly  thrown 
aside  as  fabulous.  The  Ichneumon  sleeps  rolled  up 
like  a ball,  with  its  legs  slicking  out,  and  is  not  very 
easily  wakened ; it  grows  rapidly,  and  is  shortlived, 
more  especially  in  cold  climates. 

H.  Mungo,  Illig.  ; Viv.  Mongol,  Lin.  ; la  Mangousle 
de  Clnde,  Buff. , Indian  Ichneumon,  Edwards.  This 
animal  is  considered  by  Pennant  as  merely  a variety  of 
the  former  species,  but  its  specific  characters  have  been 
noted  by  Geoffrey.  The  general  colour  of  its  skiu  is 
brown,  but  it  is  marked  with  thirteen  brown  stripes, 
separated  by  a streak  of  red  between  each,  produced  by 
the  adaptation  of  some  colours  by  which  each  hair  is 
ringed,  being  white  at  the  root,  brow  n in  the  middle. 


and  red  at  the  tip;  the  stripes  commence  behind  the  HER* 
shoulder,  and  are  continued  alternately  to  the  root  of 
the  tail,  those  on  the  loins  being  most  distinct  ; the  feet  HER- 
and  lull  are  brown,  aud  the  latter  very  pointed.  This  RERIA, 
animal  is  known  in  India,  of  which  it  is  a native,  by  the  s,—-'' 
name  of  Mungo  or  Mungutia.  and  is  celebrated  for  its 
contests  with  the  Cobra  di  Cupello,  one  of  the  most 
poisonous  Snakes  known.  It  i*  said  that  if  bitten  iu  the 
attack,  it  retreats  in  search  of  the  Ophiorhisa  Mungos, 
the  root  of  which  it  eats,  and  then  returns  to  the  combat, 
in  which  it  is  usually  successful.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  this  be  fact,  as  it  is  only  given  on  the 
authority  of  the  natives.  The  celebrated  Ka-mpfer, 
who  lived  many  years  in  India,  possessed  one  of  these 
animals,  and  he  only  mentions  that  it  retired  and  ate 
the  root  of  any  herb  it  might  meet  with. 

II.  ( I r wut , Illig. ; Eie.  Caf.  Ginel. ; le  Nem*.  Buff. ; 

Grey  Ichneumon.  This  animal  is  considered  hy  Cuvier 
merely  a variety  of  the  last ; its  general  colour  brownish 
grey;  the  body  is  striped,  hut  less  distinctly  than  the 
last  species.  It  is  found  at  the  Cape  of  Goud  Hope, 
and  Geoffroy  says  in  India. 

H.  Edtcardsii , Illig. ; Edward*  » Ichneumon.  In  this 
the  ground  colour  is  olive,  in  other  respects  it  resembles 
the  last  two  species;  but  the  claws  are  black,  and  it  is 
the  only  species  which  have  them  of  that  colour.  Native 
of  the  East  Indies. 

II.  Vansire,  Illig. ; le  P'ansire,  Buff. ; Ilohanq  Shir  a 
of  the  Madagascar  Islanders.  The  skin  is  of  a dee]) 
brown  colour,  striped  with  yellow ; and  the  tail  is 
spreading  and  of  the  same  thickness  throughout.  This 
unimul  is  said  to  lie  fond  of  bathing,  but  it  is  little  known. 

It  is  found  in  the  Lie  of  Madagascar,  and  hits  been  natu- 
ralized in  the  lie  de  France. 

II.  Ruber,  Illig. ; la  Mangoutte  Rouge,  Geoff.  ; Red 
Ichneumon.  The  general  colour  is  a very  bright  ferru- 
ginous red,  especially  on  the  head  and  outside  of  the 
limbs ; the  back  and  sides  are  striped  alternately  w.ih 
this  colour,  and  light  yellow  or  fawn  ; the  tail  is  long, 
and  entirely  red,  withouL  bunds. 

II.  Major,  Illig. ; la  Grande  Mangoitstr,  Bull’.  ; 

Great  Ichneumon.  Its  body  is  about  four  inches  longer 
than  the  Egyptian  species,  and  of  u chestnut  colour  ; the 
muzzle  is  rather  lunger  and  larger  than  in  the  other 
species,  and  the  (flat  rougher  aud  longer ; the  tail  tipped 
with  brown. 

II.  Javar.icu*.  Illig- ; la  Mangouste  de  Java,  Geoff. ; 

Garangan  of  the  Javanese.  Body  of  a deep  brown 
colour,  with  tawny  lines,  the  back  more  deeply  tinged  ; 
the  forehead,  top  of  the  head,  muzzle,  and  feet  nearly 
black.  Native  of  Java. 

See  Lintuci  Sytiema  Naturae  a Gmelin  ; Desmarcst, 
Mammalogie  ; Pennant's  History  of  Quadruped*. 

HERPESTIS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Duly- 
namia, order  Angioepermia.  Generic  character:  calyx 
bibracteale ; corolla  subequal,  five-cleft  ; partitions  of 
the  valves  of  the  capsule  parallel ; all  the  stamens 
fertile. 

Seven  species,  mostly  natives  of  the  Northern  hemi- 
sphere. 

1IER.RF.RI  A,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Her- 
atidria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character : corolla 
inferior,  six-parted;  stigma  three-angled;  capsule 
three-winged,  three-celled,  tlircc-valved  ; margin  of  the 
seeds  encircled  with  a membrane. 

One  species,  //.  sUllata,  native  of  Peru* 
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1 A.  S.  herrinz ; D.  harint r; 
>Fr.  haranc  ; It.  arin^a;  Sp. 


HEARING, 

Hr'rrikg-buss. 

Hf/rri  no- fishery.  j arenzuc ; Low  LaL  h a ringu*, 
from  her.  an  army.  See  the  Quotation  from  Pennant. 
The  trivial  name  of  the  Clupea  Harengus. 

Crrtaiae  sonne*  of  intquille  of  th«  town*  of  I.#nn*,  comming,  as 
tbev  aid,  lo  6«h  for  herring *,  cruelly  raurdeml  ■ rrrUine  knight 

Hakluyt.  t'oyage*.  S(c.  vnl.  i.  fnl.  141-  Edward  It. 

Guieciardine,  in  h«  description  of  the  l.ow  Countries,  jffirmeth, 
that  the  Lo* Countrymen  make  yearly  in  clear  gsin  four  hundred  and 
nino’f  Utotmnd  pounds  Sterling  of  the  he- rings  taken  in  our  sea*. 

Spetman.  Of  the  Admiral  JnrutUrUon.  $;c. 
Dismally  shnink,  as  herring*  sholten, 

Suppos'd  originally  rotten. 

Prior.  The  Mice. 

This  mighty  army  begin*  to  put  itself  in  molwn  in  the  spring  ; we 
distinguish  this  vast  body  by  that  name,  for  the  word  herring  i*  de- 
nted from  the  German  kerr , an  army,  to  express  their  number*. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.  The  Herring. 

Frtim  tne  commencement  of  the  winter  fishing  1771,  to  the  rod  of 
the  winter  fishing  1781,  the  tonnage  bounty  upon  the  herring-butt 
fishery  has  heen  at  thirty  ‘.hilling*  the  ton, 

Snnth.  Health  of  JlfilfNM,  book  \r.  Cfl.  V.  Raumtie*. 

If  there  be  fisheries,  which  are  ineihaust'We,  a*  the  cod-fishery 
upon  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  herring -fishery  m the  Bri- 


tish seas  are  said  to  be ; then  all  th<»*«  conventions  by  which  one  or  HERRING, 
two  nations  claim  to  themselves,  and  guarantee  to  each  other,  the  _ 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  these  fisheries,  are  so  many  encroachments  HF.RT- 
upon  the  general  rights  of  mankind.  _ _ FORD- 

Patey.  M> real  and  Political  Phifa&jphy,  book  i.  ch.  xi.  SHIRE 

HERSE,  see  Hearse. 

Hr  rdf.,  ^ Herne  (Warton)  is  her  ml,  i.e  rehearsal. 

Hrrsac.  j Holy  herx.  the  rehearsal  of  the  prayers. 

Heauic  herx,  the  Gloasarist  E.  Th.  interprets,  *'  The 
Holemne  obsequic  in  funerals.” 

They  both  vprone  and  tonke  their  ready  way 
Vnlo  the  church  llieir  prayers  lo  appes’*, 

With  great  deuotiofl,  and  with  little  zeal ; 

For  the  faire  dam  jell  from  the  holy  herte. 

Here  loue-*icke  heart  to  other  thought*  did  steal*. 

Spenser.  Fame  Quemr,  hook  ii.  can.  2.  si.  4$. 

The  earth  now  tacks  her  wonted  light, 

And  all  »e  dwell  in  deadly  night, 

O beauie  herte. 

Id.  The  Shepherds  Calendar.  Sov  ember. 

With  this  and  hertall  of  hit  heauy  vlreMe, 

The  warlike  liamurll  was  enipastion'd  sore, 

And  said  ; Sir  Knight,  your  cause  i*  nothing  lesse 
Then  is  your  sorrow,  eerie*  if  not  more 

Id.  Faene  Queene,  book  Hi.  can.  11.  St. 28. 
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Boundaries.  HERTFORDSHIRE,  a wealthy  inland  County  of 
England,  bounded  on  the  South  by  Middlesex  ; on 
the  West  and  part  of  the  North  by  Buckinghamshire, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a very  irregular  line. 
Bedfordshire  forms  the  limits  on  the  remainder  of  its 
Northern  side,  and  it  unites  with  Cambridgeshire  for  a 
few  miles  on  the  North-East.  On  the  East,  along  its 
whole  line,  it  is  bounded  by  Essex.  The  general  length 
of  Hertfordshire  from  North-East  to  South-West  is  36 
miles,  its  average  breadth  about  26.  The  superficial  ex- 
tent has  been  variously  estimated,  some  making  it  amount 
to  451,000  acres,  while  others  reduce  it  to  385,000. 

Surface.  In  its  general  uppearunce  this  County  is  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  in  the  Kingdom.  It  may  be  called  a level 
country,  although  there  are  not  any  flat  plains  of  any 
extent,  a series  of  gentle  undulating  eminences  diversi- 
fying the  surface  in  every  direction.  The  highest  dis- 
trict is  towards  the  North ; the  range  of  hills  which 
stretch  from  King's  Langley  towards  Berkhamstead 
and  Tring,  commands  in  many  places  a very  extensive 
prospect  Kingsworth  hill,  the  most  elevated  spot  in 
the  County,  is  900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Chains  of  hills,  also  parallel  to  the  former,  run  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Alban’s,  Sand  ridge,  Whitwell,  &c. 
The  country  is  all  enclosed,  and  the  hedge-rows  of 
flourishing  timber  trees,  including  a quantity  of  old 
oaks,  add  to  the  richness  of  the  landscape.  The  num- 
ber of  Parks  and  country-seats  with  ornamental  plant- 
ations is  very  great,  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Metro- 
polis, and  no  County  in  England  unites  in  a greater 
degree  the  display  of  opulence  with  rural  beauty. 

Riven.  The  principal  rivers  of  Hertfordshire  are  the  Lea  and 
the  Colne.  'Die  former  of  these  rises  near  Luton  in 
Bedfordshire,  and  entering  the  County  at  Hide  Mill 
flows  past  Hertford  and  Ware,  in  which  neighbourhood 
•ome  of  iu  waters  are  diverted  into  llie  channel  of  the 


New  River,  which  is  continued  in  a parallel  direction 
for  some  miles ; it  then  turns  to  the  South  after  iu 
conflux  with  the  StorL,  and  falls  into  the  Thames  a little 
below  London.  The  Lea  is  navigable  os  far  as  Ware 
and  Hertford. 

The  Colne  rises  on  the  Western  borders  of  the  County,  Colne, 
becomes  considerable  in  the  vicinity  of  North  Mims 
by  the  union  of  several  small  streams,  and  flows  across 
Colney  Heath,  London  Colney,  Colney  Park,  and  Colney 
Street,  all  which  places  derive  their  name  from  it.  It  is 
afterwards  greatly  increased  by  receiving  the  Ver,  or 
Meuse,  from  St.  Alban's,  and  flowing  by  Watford  and 
Rickmansworth  enters  Middlesex.  The  springs  which 
unite  to  form  the  New  River  have  their  rise  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ware,  but  the  streams  thus  artificially 
collected  belong  more  properly  to  Middlesex.  The  Grand 
Junction  Canal  also  passes  through  a considerable  part  of 
this  County  before  it  reaches  iU  termination  in  London. 

The  small  streams  are  very  numerous,  so  that  every  part 
of  the  County  is  well  watered,  and  the  facility  of  water- 
communication  with  the  Thames  and  London,  together 
with  the  numerous  fine  roads  running  through  theCounty 
from  the  Metropolis,  give  Hertfordshire  every  possible 
advantage  in  its  intercourse  with  that  great  market. 

The  County  of  Hertford  is,  in  Bn  agricultural  point  Soil, 
of  view,  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  Kingdom, 
yet  its  fertility  is  due  not  so  much  to  nature  as  to  in- 
dustry, and  the  neglect  of  a few  years  would,  perhaps, 
condemn  it  to  absolute  sterility.  The  subsoil  is  every- 
where chalk,  and  the  surface  soil  is  in  general  a clayey 
loam,  in  many  places  poor  and  retentive  of  moisture, 
and  nowhere  of  extraordinary  richness.  In  the  Eastern 
parts  of  the  County,  bordering  on  Essex,  there  are  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  wet  land  which  require  expensive  drain, 
ing.  Immense  quantises  of  manure  of  nil  sorts,  soot, 
ashes,  burnt  bones,  arui  compost,  are  brought  from 
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HF.RT*  London  by  the  ennuis,  and  without  this  abundant  supply 

FORD-  fertility  of  the  County  would  soon  be  at  an  end. 

Ml  IKK.  Hertfordshire  is  for  the  "renter  part  a corn* 

bearing  country.  There  arc  some  rich  meadow  lauds, 

u 111  ton.  on  t|ie  banks  of  the  river  Stort,  along  the  Lea 

and  about  Rickmnusworth,  where  they  are  watered  by 
the  Colne,  but  with  the  exception  of  these,  and  the 
laud  immediately  around  the  parks  ami  gentlemen’s 
seats,  the  whole  of  the  County  is  devoted  to  tillage. 
The  supply  of  corn  produced  in  it  is  rendered  more  im- 
portant hy  the  proximity  of  the  Capital.  Turnips  and 
clover  arc  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  this 
County  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  is  said  to 
have  allowed ^*101)  yearly  to  the  farmer  wim  first  attended 
to  their  culture.  Artificial  grasses  are  grown  to  a great 
extent.  Hut  although  a large  proportion  of  the  land 
in  this  County  has  always  been  arable,  and  the  produce 
of  wheal,  barley,  ami  oats  is  very  gTeat,  yet  the  pro- 
gress of  agricultural  science  in  it  has  not  been  so  great 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  This  may  proceed 
from  the  minute  division  of  landed  property  in  Hert- 
fordshire, (arising  from  its  vicinity  to  London,)  and  the 
consequent  smallness  of  the  farms  ; the  rivulets,  also, 
are  too  valuable  as  mill-streams  to  be  diverted  by  the 
farmer  to  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  The  drill  hus- 
bandry has  made  hut  little  progress  here,  the  general 
opinion  being  in  favour  of  the  broad-cast  method,  but 
all  the  imperfections  of  system  or  of  soil  are  over- 
balanced by  the  practice  of  liberal  manuring. 

Orchards.  In  the  South-West  angle  of  the  County  there  is  a good 
deal  of  ground  under  orchards,  the  principal  produce  of 
which  are  apples  and  cherries.  The  apples  are  the  most 
profitable.  The  cherries  are  esteemed  inferior  to  those 
of  Kent,  and  fetch  a lower  price  in  the  market.  The 
orchards,  whether  of  cherries  or  apples,  ought  to  be 
under  grass,  and  fed  with  sheep.  They  seldom  exceed 
the  size  of  four  or  five  acres,  and  their  greatest  value 
is  not  more  than  «£*4  per  acre. 

Woodland.  Resides  the  great  quantity  of  oak,  elm,  and  beech 
timber,  which  ornaments  the  hedge-rows  and  Parks, 
there  is  a good  deal  of  copse  woodland  interspersed 
through  the  County.  The  large  timber  flourishes  par- 
ticularly at  Ashbridge,  Beech  wood,  Hatfield,  Ac.  On 
the  Essex  side  the  copses  altound  in  hazel  and  horn- 
beam, together  with  fir,  poplar,  alders,  birch,  &c.  The 
quantity  of  waste  land  is  but  inconsiderable,  not  ex- 
ceeding, perhaps,  4500  acres,  and  of  this  several  acres 
arc  serviceable  as  sheep  downs.  The  commons  are 
still  numerous  in  the  Northern  nnd  Western  parts  of  the 
County,  although  more  than  20,000  acres  have  been 
enclosed  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

Cattle,  &r.  As  the  chief  ohject  of  the  farmer  in  this  County  is 
the  raising  of  com,  the  care  of  live  stock  is  compara- 
tively neglected.  There  is  no  indigenous  breed  of 
cattle,  and  every  kind  is  to  be  met  with,  but  the  pre- 
ference appears  to  be  given  to  the  Suffi.il k breed.  The 
sheep  are  generally  ewes  of  the  South  Down  ami 
Wiltshire  kinds.  In  many  places  they  are  fed  on  oil- 
cake. 

Industry.  The  manufactures  of  Hertfordshire  are  of  no  im- 
portance ; the  great  bulk  of  the  population  are  agricul- 
tural labourers.  Some  paper-mills  on  the  banks  of  the 
Meuse,  Collie,  and  Bui  borne,  and  multiug-houses,  which 
nre  numerous,  constitute  the  chief  exceptions.  Hert- 
fordshire, indeed,  affords  London  its  principal  supply  of 
malt,  and  from  Ware  in  particular,  that  important 
article  is  furnished  of  a better  quality  and  in  greater 


abundance  than  from  any  other  part  of  the  Kingdom.  HKRf- 
At  Si.  Alban’s,  Watford,  and  Ricktmmsworlh  are  somt  FORn. 
manufactureK  of  silk  nnd  cotton,  but  they  are  not  ex-  v 
tensive,  nor  likely  to  become  so.  Lace  is  made  in  the 
neighbourhood  ol’Berkhamstead;  hut  the  chief  domestic 
occupation  of  females  is  the  plaiting  of  straw  for  bon- 
nets. This  hratich  of  industry,  which  has  existed  for  a 
very  long  time  ill  this  County,  is  the  source  of  very  con- 
siderable gains. 

There  arc  fewr  large  landed  properties  in  Hertford-  Biute< 
shire,  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  and  the  agreeable  dis- 
tance from  London,  having  led  to  the  multiplication  of 
country-seats  and  the  subdivision  of  estates.  The  ave- 
rage rental  of  the  chief  proprietors  is  supposed  not  to 
exceed  X30UU  per  annum.  Copyhold  and  customary 
tenures  are  very  common,  and  ihe  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  old  Mercian  and  EuM-Saxon  Kingdoms  is 
supposed  to  lie  denoted  in  several  manors  by  the  exist- 
ing differences  in  the  rules  of  descent 

This  County  is  divided  into  S Hundreds  and  134  PopnUiiwi*. 
Parishes,  of  which  some  belong  to  the  Diocese  of  Lon- 
don, the  remainder  to  that  of  Lincoln.  The  inhabitants 
amounted,  in  1811,  to  111,654.  in  1821  they  wer*» 

129,714.  flhe  mimt>cr  of  families  employed  in  agri- 
culture at  the  time  of  the  lost  census  was  13,485  ; of 
those  employed  in  trade  and  handicraft  occupations. 

7935.  The  families  not  comprised  in  the  preceding 
classes  were  4750.  Hertfordshire  returns  six  Members 
to  the  House  of  Commons;  two  for  the  County  and 
two  for  each  of  the  Boroughs  of  Hertford  and  St. 

Alban’s. 

Hertford,  a Borough  and  the  County  Town,  is  known  Hertford, 
in  our  Saxon  History,  and  a Synod  was  held  in  it 
during  the  VHth  century.  Its  name  is  traced  to  Here- 
ford, (the  ford  of  the  army,)  as  it  is  frequently  written 
in  old  documents  ; or  Heort-  fwt,  (the  ford  of  Haris,) 
of  which  the  Town  arms,  a Hart  cov  chant  at  a ford,  nre 
plainly  symbolical ; or  to  Ihirocobuva,  (the  red  ford,) 
such  being  the  colour  of  the  gravel.  Edward  the  Elder 
built  a Castle  here  about  009,  which  was  granted  to  John 
of  Gaunt  by  Edward  III.,  and  was  often  the  residence 
of  John,  King  of  France,  and  David  of  Scotland,  during 
their  captivity.  In  the  25th  of  Elizabeth,  while  the 
Plague  was  raging  in  London,  the  Queen  kept  her 
Court  in  this  Castle,  and  so  also,  for  like  reasons,  twice 
subsequently,  in  the  34th  and  35th  of  her  reign.  In  our 
own  days  it  was  occupied,  until  tile  buildings  at  Hnv- 
leybury  were  completed,  by  the  students  of  the  East 
Indian  College.  Of  the  original  pile  only  a few  vestiges 
of  the  outer  walls  remain,  the  rest  is  chiefly  of  the  date 
of  the  Stuarts. 

The  Town  is  neatly  built,  and  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  river  l^ea.  It  contains  a respectable  Sessions  House, 
a Town  Halt,  u Grammar  School,  and  a Blue  Coat 
School  connected  with  Christ"*  Hospital,  and  calculated 
to  receive  500  resident  children.  Two  Churches  (All 
Saints  and  St.  Andrew)  alone  remain  out  of  five,  which 
once  were  within  its  limits.  Four  of  them  were  Paro- 
chial, the  fifth  wus  attached  to  a Priory  of  Benedictines, 
(subordinate  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban’s,  and  founded 
soon  after  the  Conquest,)which  stood  in  the  Eastern  part 
of  the  Town.  Hertford  has  returned  two  Members  to 
Parliumeiil  (though  not  uninterruptedly)  since  the26lh 
of  Edward  I.  Population,  in  1821,  4265.  Distant  21 
miles  North  from  London. 

To  our  notice  of  St,  Alban's,  already  given,  the  fill-  Si.  Afl«n'i. 
lowing  particulars  may  be  udded.  The  form  of  the 
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H8KT-  Abbey  Church  is  a long  cross,  surmounted  with  a mas- 
FORD.  sive  square  tower  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and 
transept.  'Hie  walls  are  constructed  of  a mixture  of 
' Roman  tiles,  flint,  brick,  and  stone.  On  entering1 
from  the  Western  porch,  10  columns,  with  arches 
not  nil  uniform  in  their  workmanship,  present  a mag- 
nificent vista,  and  separate  the  nave  from  the  aisles. 
At  the  tenth  column,  a richly  sculptured  skreen,  St. 
Cuthbert’s,  crosses  the  nave.  Three  more  arches  inter- 
vene between  this  skreen  and  the  tower,  and  this  part, 
from  containing  the  Font,  is  called  the  Baptistry.  The 
choir  comprehends  all  the  space  between  the  Western 
arch  of  the  tower  and  the  altar  skreen.  and  unhappily 
is  pewed  and  wainscoted  in  a taste  most  incongruous 
with  the  rest  of  the  building.  The  altar,  or  Walling- 
fortfs  skreen,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  workmanship  of 
the  pointed  style,  and  with  the  exception  of  part  of  the 
centre,  which  has  been  remodelled  by  the  zeal  of  the 
Iconoclasts  of  the  Reformation,  dates  from  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  Behind  it  is  the  Presbytery,  which  once 
opened  by  three  arches  into  the  Lady  Chapel,  which 
Chapel  is  the  most  mutilated  part  of  the  building,  and 
is  now  used  as  a School  Room.  On  the  pavement  in  the 
middle  of  the  Presbytery  is  an  inscription,  marking  the 
spot  on  which  the  shrine  of  St.  Alban  once  stood.  On  the 
South  is  a wooden  gallery,  in  which  Monks  were  used 
to  be  stationed  as  sentinels  over  the  shrine,  and  on  the 
North  is  the  monument  of  Humphrey,  fourth  son  of 
Henry  IV'.,  known  as  the  Good  Duke  of  Gloucester.  The 
body  of  the  Duke  was  discovered  in  the  vault  beneath 
this  tomb  in  the  year  1708,  and  then  was  lying  in  a leaden 
coffin,  enclosed  in  an  outer  case  of  wood.  The  few 
remaining  bones  arc  now  most  indecently  exposed,  and 
handled  by  every  rude  and  ignorant  clown  who  visits 
the  Abbey.  The  principal  entrance  on  the  South,  the 
Abbot’s  door,  is  now  dosed,  but  both  this  porch  and 
the  skreen  op[H>site  it  are  elaborately  and  beautifully 
carved ; adjoining  the  door  is  n highly  ornamented 
Piscina.  'Hie  ceiling  of  the  nave,  transept,  and  choir 
is  of  wood,  formed  into  square  compartments,  and 
painted  with  various  devices.  At  the  lower  part  of  the 
choir  are  two  beautiful  monumental  Chapels,  immedi- 
ately opposite  to  each  other,  one  of  Abbot  W heath  amp- 
stead,  the  other  of  Ahbot  Ramryge.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Gate  House  on  the  West,  built  in  the  time 
of  Richard  II.,  and  now  occupied  os  a Prison,  none  of 
the  outer  buildings  of  the  Abbey  are  stunding;  and  it 
is  only  by  the  remains  of  arches  attached  to  the  walls 
of  the  Church  that  the  bearing  of  the  Cloisters  can  be 
traced.  In  the  fields  on  the  West  are  two  very  exten- 
sile souterraines  curiously  arched,  called  the  Monks* 
Holes.  One  of  these  may  be  traced  nearly  250  feel 
before  it  becomes  choked ; they  are  supposed  to  have 
been  drains.  The  Lives  of  23  early  Abbots  of  St. 
Alban’s  have  been  written  by  Matthew  Paris.  Thomas 
Fuller,  who  held  the  Curacy  of  the  Abbey  Church,  pub- 
lished a brief  History  of  it;  and  yet  later,  Newcomb* 
bus  collected  much  larger  materials  on  the  same  subject. 

St.  Alban’s  has  a Grammar  School,  aiul  several  other 
private  foundation*  ; some  Almshouses  (the  Buildings) 
endowed  by  Surah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Town  from  Hertford  ; and  others  near  St. 
Peter’s  Church,  founded  in  1627  by  Roger  Pemberton. 
Over  the  gateway  of  the  last-named  houses  an  arrow- 
head is  cemented  into  the  brickwork;  and  tradition  says, 
the  founder  shot  a poor  w idow  accidentally  with  an  arrow, 
and  in  atonement  for  his  involuntary  offence  raised  this 


charitable  institution.  The  Camp  of  Ostorius  in  the  HRRT- 
neighbourhood  is  now  generally  known  by  the  undig-  FORD* 
nified  name  of  the  Oyster  Hills . The  ruins  of  Sopwelt  -S^IK^V 
Nunnery,  a Benedictine  establishment,  founded  about 
1140,  are  half  a mile  to  the  South-East  of  St.  Alban’s; 
and  Gorhambnry,  the  beautiful  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Cforiianu 
Verulam,  is  distant  about  two  miles  North-West.  This  bury- 
property  belonged  to  the  great  Lord  Bacon,  and  in  the 
Park  may  still  be  found  the  remains  of  a house  built 
by  his  father,  the  Lord  Keeper  Sir  Nicholas,  ami  added 
to  by  the  Chancellor  himself.  The  modern  edifice  was 
built  from  the  designs  of  Sir  Robert  Taylor  in  1785, 
and  contains  a rich  collection  of  Historical  portraits. 

To  our  account  of  Avoir  St.  Lawrence  may  be  added,  Ayott  St. 
that  it  was  un  ancient  demesne  of  the  Saxon  Kings,  Iavit«pc*. 
and  that  it  is  at  present  remarkable  for  its  two  Churches. 

The  older  Church  is  much  dilapidated,  for  it  was  the 
intention  of  Sir  Lionel  Lyde,  by  whom  the  new  edifice 
was  erected,  to  add  the  ancient  site  to  his  Park  ; but 
he  was  stopped  by  an  Episcopal  injunction,  after  un- 
roofing and  much  injuring  the  ancient  pile.  Some  in- 
teresting tombs  still  remain ; among  them  one  with  a 
miniature  effigy  not  exceeding  two  feet  in  length,  with 
the  legs  crossed,  which  probably  represents  some  child 
who  died  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  new  Church  was 
built  by  Revet  in  1788,  professedly,  as  an  inscription 
informs  us,  ad  antique.  Architecture  exemplar ia  qua; 
in  Grtrcid  atque  Asia  Minori  adhuc  visuntur.  Distant 
27  miles  from  London. 

Baldock  is  an  ancient  Market  Town  between  two  tuiJiM-k 
chalk  hills,  on  the  Roman  leknield  Street  and  the  great 
North  Road.  The  manor  once  belonged  to  the  Knights 
Templars,  who  possessed  a cell  in  the  neighbourhood 
for  such  of  their  Order  as  were  afflicted  with  leprosy. 

The  Church  contains  some  stone  coffins,  believed  to 
belong  to  Knights  of  that  Order  ; its  date  is  about  the  ' 
reign  of  Edward  III.  It  is  a large  and  handsome 
building,  containing  three  chancels.  The  Living  is  a 
Rectory,  patron  the  King.  Population,  in  1821,  1550, 
many  of  whom  are  employed  in  the  corn  and  mult  trade. 

Distant  from  Biggleswade  8 miles  South,  from  London 
37  miles  North.  About  3 miles  West,  on  Wilbury 
Hill,  is  ail  urea  of  nearly  seven  acres,  variously  attributed 
to  a Roman  Camp  or  an  Amphitheatre. 

Brrkhamstead,  Great , or  SL  Peter's,  is  a considerable  Rcrkb»m- 
Market  Town,  tile  Castle  of  which,  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  II.  and  Richard  II.,  was  a Royal  residence.  It 
stood  on  the  East  of  the  Town,  and  from  the  massive- 
ness of  its  present  remains  must  have  been  a fortress 
of  great  strength.  The  works  included  about  1 1 acres, 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  now  grown  up  with  trees, 
or  occupied  by  farm  buildings.  The  Town  stands  on 
a branch  of  the  river  Gade  and  the  Grand  Junction 
Cana),  which  run  for  two  miles  parallel  with  each 
other.  It  consists  of  one  handsome  principal  street, 
and  a smaller  one  branching  out  from  the  Church  to 
the  Castle.  The  Church  is  in  the  form  of  a cross,  with 
a tower  at  the  intersection  towards  the  West.  It  con- 
tains several  ancient  tomb*,  and  there  are  the  remains 
of  many  Oratories  connected  with  it.  The  Living  is  a 
Rectory,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Crown.  Berkhatnstcad 
has  a Free  School,  a Charity  School,  and  some  other 
cliuritable  foundations.  In  the  14th  Edward  III.  it  re- 
lumed two  Members  to  Parliament ; but  the  represent- 
ation ceased  after  that  single  return,  and  a Charter 
grunted  to  the  Town  by  James  I.  was  dropped  during 
the  succeeding  Rebellion.  The  manufactures  are  chiefly 
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HERT-  those  connected  with  turning,  nnd  bowls,  shovels,  and  minuted  with  u massive  Western  lower.  It  contains  HERT- 
FORD- woollen  spoons  arc  largely  made  here.  Population,  in  man y early  monuments  and  brasses,  much  painted  glass,  FORI). 
SHIRE.  1821,  2310.  Distant  from  Watford  11  miles,  from  and  an  altar-piece  by  Rubens,  The  living  is  a Vicarage,  *”**** 
London  27  North-West.  in  the  patronage  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The  v"-“v— 

Buntingford  Buntingford  is  a small  Market  Town  on  the  river  Priory  of  Biggin,  which  stood  at  a short  distance  South- 
Rib  : it  is  a Chapelry  to  the  Parish  of  1 jay  stone,  and  East  from  the  Church,  belonged  to  Gilhertine  Nuns, 
the  birth-place  of  Seth  Ward,  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  llitchin  Priory,  another  Religious  establishment  here, 

Salisbury,  who  died  in  1688.  Population,  in  1821,907.  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  11.  for  White  Car- 
Distant  10  miles  from  Ware.  31  from  Loudon  North  indites;  the  site  is  now  occupied  by  a modem  house. 

CUediuu.  Cheshunt  is  a pleasant  and  large  Town,  though  now  Here  is  a Free  School  and  sonic  other  Charitable  found- 
without  a market,  in  un  extensive  Parish,  near  the  river  otions.  Population,  in  1821,  I486,  chiefly  employed 
Lea  and  the  New  River,  and,  from  its  neighbourhood  in  malting  and  the  wool  trade.  Distant  34  miles 
and  connection  with  Ermine  Street,  is  supposed  to  have  North  from  London. 

been  a Roman  station.  The  Church,  dedicated  to  the  Hoddesdon  is  a Market  Town  and  Chapelry  on  the  HoddrMloa 


Virgin,  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  The 
Living  i*  a Vicarage,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Marquess 
of  Salisbury.  Not  far  from  the  Town  stands  a house,  once 
occupied  by  Richard  Cromwell,  who  lived  many  years 
in  it  after  his  abdication,  under  the  name  of  Clerk,  nnd 
died  here  in  1712,  at  the  age  of  60  ; he  was  buried  at 
Hursley  in  Hampshire.  Cardinal  Wolscy  also  resided 
occasionally  in  the  Manor  House,  which  still  exists. 
Here  also  was  a Benedictine  Nunnery.  Population,  in 
1821,  4376,  Distunt  from  London  12  miles  North. 

Ttiinhildr  Within  the  Parish  stood  Theobald*,  the  residence  of 
the  great  Lord  Burleigh,  who  was  often  honoured  here 
by  visits  from  his  Royal  Mistress.  His  son  Robert, 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  exchanged  it  for  Hatfield  with 
James  I.  It  was  a favourite  residence  with  that  Prince, 
who  materially  enlarged  the  Park,  and  died  there  in 
1625.  During  die  Interregnum,  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
missioners destroyed  the  Palace;  their  survey  is  now  pre- 
served in  the  Augmentation  Office,  and  Mr.  Lysons  has 
amply  described  the  nature  of  the  buildings.  {Environ* 
of  London,  lv.)  Not  a vestige  of  them  is  now  left,  but 
u new  Park  has  been  formed,  and  a modem  mansion 
erected  about  a mile  North-West  from  the  ancient  site. 

Hatfield.  Hatfield,  or  Bishop's  Hatfield , a demesne  of  the 
Saxon  Kings,  and  afterwards  of  the  Bishops  of  Ely, 
was  purchased  from  that  See  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  It 
is  a Market  Town.  The  Church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Etheldrcde,  is  a handsome  pointed  building,  and  attached 
to  it.  on  the  North  of  the  Church,  is  a sepulchral  Chapel 
of  the  Earls  of  Salisbury,  containing  the  monument  of 
the  founder,  the  first  Earl  Cecil,  whose  recumbent  skele- 
ton is  sculptured  on  it.  The  Living  is  a Rectory,  in  the 
patronage  of  that  family.  Population,  in  1821,  3215. 
Distant  from  Barnet  9 miles,  from  London  19  North. 
Hatfield  House,  the  scat  of  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury, 
is  a magnificent  brick  mansion,  erected  by  the  first  Earl, 
after  his  exchange  of  Theobalds  with  James  I.  in  the 
early  part  of  the  XVIIth  century.  The  collection  of 
Pictures  is  distinguished,  and  the  Park  very  finely 
timbered. 

H-tinel  Hrmel  Hempstead  is  a Market  Town  on  the  slope  of 

Hem|H(eal.  a hill,  descending  into  a rich  valley  on  the  river  Gade. 

It  was  an  ancient  demesne  of  the  Saxon  Kings,  and 
afterwards  in  part  belonged  to  the  Abbots  of  St.  Alban’s. 
The  Church  is  of  Norman  dale,  nnd  of  very  interesting 
architecture.  The  Living  a Vicarage,  in  the  patronage  of 
the  Bishop  nt  Lincoln.  The  straw  plait  manufacture  is 
much  carried  on  here  by  women.  Population,  in  1821, 
3962.  Distant  23  miles  from  London  North-West. 

Hitdiin.  llitchin  is  a large  and  ancient  Market  Town  in  a 
rich  valley,  with  the  little  river  Hiz  flowing  through  it. 
The  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  is  of  spacious 
dimensions,  150  feet  in  length,  67  in  breadth,  and  ter- 


river  Lea,  in  the  Parishes  of  Broxboume  and  Amwell. 

The  Market  House  is  a curious  w ooden  building,  i Wed 
with  numerous  grotesque  figures.  The  Town  consists 
of  one  long  principal  street.  Population,  in  1821,  1364. 

Distant  from  London  17  miles  North. 

King's  Langley,  a small  irregular  village,  nearly  op-  KioR> 
posilo  Abbots  Langley,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Langley, 
river  Gade.  is  so  called  from  a Palace  built  in  it  by 
Ilcnry  III.,  of  which  a few  vestiges  still  remain.  The 
Church  is  of  the  pointed  style.  Within  it  Rich  art!  II. 
was  buried  before  his  removal  to  Westminster  ; and 
here  are  still  found  the  tombs  of  Edmond  of  Langley, 
fifth  son  of  Edward  III.  (who  was  born  in  this  village) 
and  his  first  wife  Isabel,  daughter  of  Pedro,  King  of 
Castile.  Piers  Gaveston,  the  favourite  of  Edward  II., 
was  also  interred  here,  but  the  monument  sometimes 
attributed  to  him  belongs  to  Sir  John  Vernon.  The 
Living  is  a Vicarage,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ely.  Population,  in  1821,  1242.  Distant  from  London 
20  miles  North  North-West. 

Rickmanncorth,  or  Rukmanswarth,  is  a small  Market  Rirk«n*a* 
Town  on  the  confluence  of  the  Gade.  the  Colne,  nnd  a w,*rtK 
third  small  rivulet.  It  was  a demesne  of  the  Saxon 
Kings,  and  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  St. 

Alban’s.  The  Church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  is  a 
spacious  pointed  building  ; the  Living  a Vicarage,  in 
the  patronage  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  Numerous 
mills  have  been  constructed  on  the  neighbouring  streams, 
and  the  straw  plait  manufacture  employs  many  hands. 
Population,  in  1821,  3940  Distant  from  London  17 
miles  North-West.  Moor  Park,  once  the  residence  of  Moor  Park, 
the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Monmouth,  whose  original  brick 
mansion  has  been  transformed  by  successive  ow  ners  into 
a superb  Corinthian  pile,  stands  in  a finely  wooded  Park, 
not  far  from  Rickmansworth.  The  grounds  in  later 
times  were  laid  out  by  Brown  for  Lord  Anson  ; many  of 
the  older  oaks  are  decayed  at  top,  and  tradition  attributes 
this  defect  to  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth,  who,  on  her 
husband's  execution,  is  said,  with  a somewhat  whimsical 
sentimentality,  to  have  lopped  their  heads. 

Roysion  is  a Market  Town  on  the  Northern  border  Royuou. 
of  the  County,  situated  in  a bottom  among  wild  chalk 
downs,  on  the  Roman  IcknieJd  Street . Antiquaries 
have  doubted  whether  its  origin  is  Roman  or  Saxon. 

Stukelcy  assigns  it  to  the  former;  Salmon  to  the  latter; 
and  Camden,  Weever,  and  Chauncy  bring  it  from  a .still 
later  source,  the  I,ady  Boise,  (daughter  of  Aubrey  de 
Vere,  Chief  Justice  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.) 
who  erected  a Cross  here  by  the  mad  side,  and  gave 
her  name  to  it.  A Priory  and  village  which  grew  up 
soon  afterwards  near  this  Cross,,  by  an  easy  contraction 
from  Raise's  Town  became  Roytton.  Besides  these, 

Royston  possessed  two  other  Religious  foundations,  an 
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HERT-  Hospital  to  St.  Nicholas,  dedicated  in  the  reign  of  John, 
FORD-  and  one  to  St.  John  ami  St  James  in  12  Henry  HI. : 
stllRE.  so, ne  remains  of  the  latter  are  still  extant.  James  I. 
HERY.  *,af*  a Hunting  Box  in  this  Town,  which  recently 
. formed  a carpenter* s workshop.  Rovslon  has  twice 

v tmtfered  very  severely  from  fire,  once  in  the  reign  of 
llcnry  IV.,  again  in  1747,  nevertheless  the  streets  are 
still  narrow  and  irregular.  It  once  contained  five 
Parishes.  The  present  Church  is  that  which  belonged 
to  the  Priory-  The  Living  is  a Vicarage,  in  the  patron- 
age of  Lord  Duere.  Beneath  the  market  place,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  principal  street,  is  a circular  Crypt,  or 
Oratory,  ( the  Cart,)  25  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  35 
in  height,  dug  out  of  the  solid  chalk,  and  ornamented 
with  rude  carvings  of  Scriptural  subjects.  It  originally 
had  an  approach  by  a shaft  from  the  street.  The  dis- 
covery of  this  souterrain  in  1742.  led  to  an  antiquarian 
controversy  between  Dr.  Stukely  and  Mr,  Purkyn,  whose 
several  works  on  the  subject  abound  in  curious  inform- 
ation. The  downs  in  the  neighbourhood  are  frequented 
by  a species  of  Crow,  which  derives  its  trivial  name  from 
the  Town.  Pennant  describes  it  as  u bird  of  passage 
breeding  in  Sweden,  the  South  of  Germany,  and  on 
the  Danuhe,  coming  to  England  about  the  beginning 
of  winter,  and  leaving  it  with  the  Woodcock:  the  head, 
the  under  part  of  the  neck,  and  the  wings  are  black, 
glossed  over  with  a fine  blue ; the  breast,  belly,  and 
back  of  a pale  ash  colour.  ( ZooL  i.  169.  8vo.)  The 
malting  trade  is  largely  carried  on  here.  Population, 
in  1821,  1474.  Distant  from  London  38  miles  North. 
The  Parish  is  partly  in  Cambridgeshire. 

Trin;  Trine;  is  a small  Market  Town,  on  the  high  road  to 

Aylesbury.  The  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  is  a lurge,  well-proportioned,  pointed  building, 
with  a massive  Western  tower;  the  timber  roof  is  cu- 
riously carved.  It  is  a Curacy  united  with  Long  Mar- 
stnn,  in  the  patronage  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  The 
Roman  leknietd  Street  passes  the  Town,  and  at  the 
village  of  Little  Trine,  within  the  Parish,  rises  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  Thames.  Population,  in  1821,  3286. 
Distant  4 miles  from  Wendover,  3 1 from  London. 

Uu«.  Ware  is  a large  and  ancient  Market  Town  on  the 

Western  bank  of  the  Lea.  In  the  North  part  of  it 
stood  a Convent  of  Franciscans,  and  on  the  hanks  of 
the  river  a Priory  of  Benedictines,  some  remains  of 


which  have  been  converted  into  a dwelling-house.  The  HURT- 
Church,  dedicated  to  St,  Mary,  is  a spacious  building  fuipp 
of  the  pointed  style,  with  a Western  tower.  The  roof  s 
is  of  timber,  in  part  very  richly  painted.  The  Living  is  HKSIOXE. 
u Vicarage,  in  the  patronage  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.  The  School  lielonging  to  Christ’s  Hospital, 
which  we  have  already  mentioned  as  now  transferred  to 
Hertford,  formerly  was  established  in  this  Town.  Corn 
and  malt  are  the  principal  articles  of  trade.  A spring 
near  the  Town,  increased  by  a cut  from  the  Lea,  sup- 
plies the  New  River  with  water,  and  affords  Ware  great 
facilities  for  traffic.  Population,  in  1821, 3844.  Distant 
from  Hatfield  4 miles  East  North-East,  21  North  from 
London. 

Watford  is  a handsome,  large,  and  well-built  Market  Watford 
Town,  on  a gentle  hill,  rising  from  the  banks  of  the 
Colne,  and  consists  principally  of  a single  street  of 
more  than  a mile  in  length.  The  Church,  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin,  is  u spacious  pointed  building,  with  u 
W estern  tower  and  spire ; attached  to  the  chancel  on 
the  North  is  a cemetery  belonging  to  the  possessors  of 
the  neighbouring  seat  at  Cashiobury.  It  contains  several 
monuments;  two  of  which,  by  Nicholas  Stone,  are  of 
superior  workmanship,  each  to  a Sir  Charles  Morrison, 

1599  and  1623.  In  the  Church-yard  is  on  endowed 
School.  The  chief  manufacture  is  at  some  mills  for 
throwing  silk.  Population,  in  1S21.  4713.  Distant  from 
London  19  miles  North-West.  Cashiobury . between  Cashiobury. 
two  and  three  miles  South  from  W'atford,  was  granted 
by  the  Mercian  King  Olfa  to  the  Abbot  of  St.  Alban’s 
and  is  now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Essex.  The 
present  house  is  of  modern  Gothic  architecture.  The 
Park  is  of  great  beauty,  and  is  intersected  by  the  river 
Gade  and  the  Grand  Junction  Canal.  The  Groce,  a The  Gr»»" 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  stands  two  miles  North 
from  Watford,  and  contains  a valuable  collection  of 
Historical  Paintings,  many  of  which  belonged  to  the 
great  Lord  Clarendon,  and  have  been  brought  from  the 
family  seat  at  Cornbury  in  Oxfordshire. 

The  Historical  Antiquities  of  Hertfordshire , by  Sir 
II.  Chauncy,  fol.  1700  : this  valuable  work  is  now  very 
rare,  it  was  abridged  and  continued  by  Salmon  in  his 
History  of  Hertfordshire,  fol.  1728;  Young’s  Agricul- 
tural Survey  of  Hertfordshire , 1793  ; Beauties  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  vol.  vii. 


HE'RY.  7 A.  S.  her-ian , her-gan,  her-gean ; lau- 
Hk'kying.  J da  re,  celt- bra  re,  to  praise. 

To  praise,  to  celebrate,  to  honour,  to  worship  ; to 
proclaim  the  praise  or  honour;  generally,  to  proclaim. 

Aivd  the  schepard'n  turnedrii  «gcn  glnrifyiiye  Sint  hery inye  God  in 
tile  thingi*  that  tfaei  hadden  herd  and  seven  : it  **yd  to  hem. 

lf’,chf.  l.u he,  ch.  ii. 
Ami  whon  that  folk  it  to  hi*  fader  told. 

Not  only  he,  bit:  all  hi*  conlrw*  merv 

Was  fur  this  child*,  and  Gad  (her  thunk*  am)  hery. 

Chancer.  The  Clrrkes  Talc,  v.  8192. 
Rut  hy  the  mouth  of  children  thy  hountee 
Parfourmi’d  is.  for  on  Ihebrest  souking 
Sometime  shewen  they  thin  heryny. 

Id.  The  JWoww  Tale,  v.  133S9 
Tho  wotiidest  thou  leame  to  caroll  of  loue, 

Aim!  hery  with  hymn*  thy  lassos  gluue. 

Spenser.  Shepherd's  Calendar.  F Atm  ary. 

VOL.  XXIII. 


Tticnot,  now  nit  the  time  of  merry-make. 

Nor  Pan  to  hene,  nor  with  louc  to  ptav. 

Spenser.  Shepherd’ g Calendar,  \oremher. 

HESINGERA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Dioe- 
cia,  order  Polyandria.  Generic  character : male  flower, 
calyx  four-leaved ; corolla  none;  stamens  fifteen  to 
twenty-five:  female  flower,  calyx  six-leaved;  corolla 
none ; styles  two ; berry  double,  two-celled,  two- 
sect  led. 

One  species,  //.  nilida,  native  of  South  America. 

HESIONE,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Annelida , es- 
tablished by  Savigny,  belonging  to  the  family  Sere  idea. 

Generic  character.  Insect  without  tentacula  at  iu 
orifice  ; antenna  equal ; first,  second,  third,  ami  fourth 
pair  of  feet  converted  into  eight  pair  of  uniform  tentacula , 
all  very  long,  filiform,  and  retractile;  gill  not  distinct. 

2 i 
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HESIONE.  The  type  of  the  genus  is  IT.  » rpfendida  of  Savigny, 
— figured  in  the  large  work  on  Egypt. 

HKSPERIA  HESITATE,  v.'i  Fr . hailrr ; It.  niton;  Sp. 

' Hesjta'tiok,  ( hr* i tar ; Lot.  hetilart,  from  Aie- 

IIe'sitancy,  | rrrf,  Aerain,  to  slick. 
Hesitantly.  ' To  stick  fast ; to  stay,  to  stop  ; 
to  delay  ; (# c.  in  doubt  or  uncertainty,  whether  to  pro- 
ceed, what  to  do  or  determine ;)  to  be  or  remain  in  doubt, 
uncertainty,  or  suspense. 

It  tt  mi  plainly.  so  rrrtainly  affirmr.l  in  Scripture,  lint  there  i*  do 
place  left  for  Kentatum  For  thin  t«  hi*  precept,  that  we  beliere  in 
the  mine  of  hi*  Son  Je*u*  Christ,  anil  that  we  lore  one  aaotlirr. 

Txyfor.  Huh  of  Conscience,  hook  ii.  cb.  iii.  rule  14, 

Kaihertm,  who  li\ed  a hoot  pight  hundred  and  twenty 
year*  alter  Christ's  incarnation,  no  expound*  the  precept  without 
any  Aeu/atif/n,  Hihile  rx  hoc  ommew,  i.  r torn  mmitirt  ynsm  rth/u • 
c -redentn,  Drink  ye«ll  of  tbit,  u well  they  that  mini ‘ter,  an  the  ie*t 
of  the  believer*. 

Id.  Ditsuashet  from  Popery,  part  ii  book  ii.  acc.  4. 

The  Spirit  of  God  come*  in  a*  .-mother  witne“,  that  in  the  mouth 
of  two  witne«*ex  this  may  be  e*tahli«hed,  and  hy  hi*  immediate  light 
clear*  up  the  truth  of  that  atlralatmn  that  ccn science  did  make, 
which  take*  away  nil  doubting*  and  kentaneiei,  and  fill*  u*  with  a 
full  im-su  ranee.  H» pktns.  Sermons,  fol.  60S, 

It  muit  need*  become  a sreptick  above  alt  men  to  kmlale  in 
matter*  of  exchange.  And  thi>*  fie  acknowledge*  no  present  good  or 
enjoyment  in  life,  He  must  be  »*ire,  however,  i»f  bettering  hit  condi- 
tion, before  hr  attempt*  alter  it. 

SAu/lsbury  The  Morulu/,  part  ii.  xec.  1. 

I *pon  tbeie  ground*,  a*  they  protested  they  did  without  any  mincing, 
hesitancy,  ur  re*e rtau.ui,  in  the  must  full,  clear,  downright,  ami  pe- 
remptory manner  wrth  Arm  cttnfldrnce  and  alacrity  concurrently  aver 
the  fact.  Harrxstr.  Works,  vol.  ii.  Jeriaoa  29. 

If  there  he  sight  in  the  eye*,  it  Will  at  fir*t  gliaifnc,  without  het\ia. 
linn,  prrreiie  the  wont*  printed  oo  this  paper  different  from  the  colour 
of  the  paper. 

Ijtcke.  On  Human  Undent  and  mg , book  ir.  ctl.  ii.  tec.  fx 

The  only  sure  foundation  nf  hope,  which  tho  wisest  and  most 
thoughtful  n»en  amongst  the  heathen  pretended  in  this  case  to  have, 
was,  from  the  cunaiiicrition  *ugge*ted  in  the  text,  (I  Co*.  *v.  19) 
and  from  thence  »ome  of  them  reasoned  without  don  hi,  or  hesitancy  ; 
and  lived  arid  died  in  such  a mannrr,  a*  to  shew,  that  they  believed 
their  own  reasoning*.  Allerhury.  .Sermon  1.  sol.  it.  p.  15. 

Of  »ny  being  wont  to  *peak  rather  doubtfully,  or  ketilanliy.  than 
resolvedly.  Concerning  matter*  wherein  I apprehend  mmm  diificulty, 
I have  iii  another  treatise  (which  may  through  God's  a*-i«tame 
come  abroad  ere  long)  given  a particular,  and,  I hope,  a satisfactory 
account.  Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i,  p 2.  To  the  Header. 

I would  beseech  my  reader*,  not  to  look  upon  any  thing  a*  my 
opinion  or  assertion,  that  is  not  delivered  in  the  inlife  aeries  of  ray 
oven  words;  lest  a transcriber  should  make  me  deliver  those  things 
resolutely  and  dogmatically,  which  I deliter  but  hesitantly  and  con* 
jeet  orally. 

Id.  A.  vol.  i.  p.  .'114.  Considerations  tom  king  Experiment  at  Essays 
in  general. 

A people,  who**  sacred  hook*  Ivor*  testimony  in  every  page  to  the 
punishment  of  crimes  by  pestilence,  by  famine,  and  the  sword,  could 
never  hesitate  a Monacal  to  conclude,  that  the  calamities  of  the  wicked 
Galilean*  were  a mark  of  God's  displeasure  against  sin. 

M#r4*rtoa.  Sermon  18. 

But  in  an  age  of  darkness  he  [Gregory  VII  ] had  rot  alt  the  know- 
ledge that  wa*  requisite  to  regulate  hi*  real ; and  taking  false  appear- 
ances for  aoiid  truth*,  he  without  hesitation  deduced  from  them  the 
most  dangerout  consequences. 

Jorim.  Hemarks  on  Ecclesiastical  Hittoey,  voL  ill.  p.  277. 

HESPERIA,  in  Zoology,  a emus  of  Diurnal  Lepi- 
dopteron*  insert*,  established  by  Fabrieius,  comprehend- 
ing most  of  the  Plebeian  Ruricolig  and  Urbieolte  of 
Linnwus,  which  have  been  divide*]  into  nine  geuera  by 
Fabrieius, 

(ieneric  character,  Antenna  ending  in  a club  or 
button,  hooked  at  the  tip  ; the  lower  palpi  short,  large, 


and  covered  with  spine*.  Their  bodies  are  generally  HKSpERf  A 
short,  thick  ; their  heads  broad,  and  the  antenna  far  — ■ 

apart  at  iheir  insertion.  These  insects  are  commonly  HRSPE- 
found  in  grassy  places,  especially  in  damp  shady  places.  _ 

A few  ore  found  in  Europe,  but  they  are  far  more 
numerous  in  America,  and  they  generally  form  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  boxes  of  Bru/il  insects. 

The  type  is  the  Papilio  ale  tea,  Esper,  the  //.  main r 
of  Fabrieius. 

HESPEKIDES,  the  Mythological  guardians  of  cer- 
tain golden  fruit,  concerning  whom  M.  I’Abbe  Massicu. 
in  a Dissertation  stir  let  Haperida,  (Mtm.  de  t' Acad, 
det  In*,  lit.  28.)  has  given  a summary  of  Historical  and 
Poetical  evidence  which  we  shall  freely  incorporate 
with  such  other  materials  as  hove  occurred  to  ourselves 
elsewhere.  The  Abbe  begins  with  Pala?phatus,  an 
author  about  whose  date  nothing  precise  is  known  ; but 
the  title  cf  whose  work,  Hep*  d*<<o> -rue*,  for  the  most 
pari,  very  faithfully  represents  its  contents.  In  the  in- 
stance before  us,  however,  he  is  more  than  ordinarily 
credible.  Hesperus,  says  this  writer,  (19.)  was  a rich 
Milesian,  who  established  himself  in  Carta.  His  two 
daughters,  the  Hesperide*,  possessed  numerous  flocks, 

(io/*«i.)  which,  on  uccount  of  their  beauty,  were  termed 
golden,  MUirror  y ftp  o xpvoos.  The  care  of  these  was 
confided  to  a shepherd  named  Draco,  whom,  together 
with  his  flocks,  Hercules  captured  and  carried  off.  This 
is  u very  simple  narrative,  and  it  were  hard  indeed  10 
dissent  from  the  honest  assertion  of  veracity  with  which 
it  is  accompanied,  i\ei  el  if  AXifOua  With  this 

account  agrees  that  of  Agroilas,  an  author  who  is  often 
cited  by  the  Scholiusts,  and  especially  by  that  on  Apol- 
lonius llhodiu*.  ’A ypotra*  i*  «V  r Aifhw&r  tp^oi  pi/ 

deal  u\\u  Vpvfimn  cwWufra  a u-rouaoOr/' 

•\i  iv  if  yaina  woipivn  uypiov  Sv  f.ia  to  avifprpov Aftatcavia 

i>vopaaOai.  Thus  also  say  Varro  and  Servius. 

But  others  equal  in  authority  and  number,  change  the 
Flocks  to  Fruit,  and  the  Shepherd  to  a Gardener;  and 
Diodorus  Siculus,  with  very  laudable  impartiality,  per- 
mits free  choice  between  the  two  opinions ; e\k«  net 
ftiV  TO  in  a)  v igitnai  r.iaXaufiavt  iv  «irv  uv  ncaaros  utirrw 
TrtiOif.  (v.  13.)  The  reason  of  the  dilemma  is  obvious; 

/o;\o  signifies  apples  as  well  as  flocks.  Diodorus 
relates  many  more  particulars  than  have  been  stated  by 
his  predecessor*.  Hesperus  and  Atlas,  according  to 
this  Historian,  were  two  wealthy  brothers  in  the  extreme 
Western  parts  of  Africa.  The  daughter  of  the  first, 
named  He*peris,  gave  her  name  to  the  Country,  and 
married  her  uncle.  From  this  union  sprang  seven 
daughters  called  Hesperide*  from  the  mother.  Atlan- 
tides  from  the  father;  who  watched  with  great  care  the 
sheep  or  the  fruit,  whichever  they  happened  to  tie. 

As  these  damsels  were  both  clever  aud  beautiful,  Busins, 

King  of  Egypt,  became  enamoured  of  them  all,  and,  not 
trusting  to  his  received  reputation  for  gallantry,  he 
despatched  Pirates  to  capture  them.  They  were  rescued 
by  Hercules  from  this  abduction  ; and  Atlas,  out  of 
gratitude,  rewarded  the  Hero  with  a portion  of  his 
doubtful  treasures.  Moreover,  he  instnictod  him  in 
Astronomy,  for  he  was  skilled  in  that  Science,  and  very 
often  handled  a globe.  One  of  these  instruments  he  pre- 
sented to  Hercules ; and  hence  arose  the  poetical  fiction 
that  the  Demigod  hail  relieved  him  from  the  labour  of 
beariugthe  Heavens  on  his  shoulders. 

Pliny  is  much  more  brief  upon  this  subject  than 
might  he  expected  from  his  customary  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous. Ill  speaking  of  Mauritania,  he  says  that  Lixos 
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HRSPE-  was  colonized  by  the  Emperor  Claudius.  “ whcrof  in 
KUjIlS  0|d  times  there  went  many  fahnlous  and  lowd  lying  tales. 

For  there  stood  (they  say)  the  roinll  palloce  of  Antcus  ; 
there  was  the  combat  hetweene  him  and  Hercules ; 
there  also  were  the  gardens  and  hort.yards  of  the  Hes- 
perides.  Now  there  floweth  thereinto  out  of  the  sea  a 
certain  creeke  or  arme  thereof,  and  that  by  a winding 
channel],  wherin  men  now  take  it  that  there  were 
Dragons  serving  in  good  steed  to  keepe  and  guard  the 
same.  It  encloseth  tin  island  within  it  selfe,  which 
(notwithstanding  the  tract  thereby  be  somewhat  higher) 
is  only  not  overflowed  by  the  sea  tides.  In  it  there 
standeth  erected  an  alter  of  Hercules,  and  setting  aside 
certaine  wild  olives,  nothing  els  is  to  be  scene  of  that 
goodly  grove  reported  to  beare  golden  apples. :l  (Hol- 
land, v.  I .)  In  this  passage  the  excellent  translator  has 
not  only,  as  usual,  very  largely  expanded  the  original, 
hut  he  appears  also  to  have  wandered  very  far  from  its 
meaning  in  one  instance.  The  words  of  Pliny,  affundi- 
tur  tesluarium  e mari  Jlcxiiom  mealu,  in  quo  Drawn  is 
cuntodifp  in  star  finite  nunc  nifrrprelatur.  are  understood 
and  paraphrased  by  Sol  in  us  (24.)  as  follows;  in  a 
manner  which,  even  if  it  does  not  succeed,  at  least 
attempts  an  explanation  of  part  of  the  Mythological 
legend.  Ftexuosrj  meatu  astuarium  e mari  fertur,  adeo 
si  nit  os  is  lateribus  tortuauim  ut  r isentibus  procut  lapsus 
an sucot  fraetd  vertiginc  mentiatur  ; tdque  quod  harlot 
appetlavere  circumdat : unde  pomorum  custndrm  inter - 
pretantex,  struxeriinf  iter  ad  mendacium  fabultr. 

A little  onward  (16.  5.)  we  are  told,  by  Pliny,  that  the 
city  “ Berenice  standeth  upon  the  utmost  winding  and 
nouke  of  Syrtis,  called  sometime  the  cittie  of  theahove- 
tinmrd  Hesperides*,  according  to  the  wandering  tales  of 
Greece.  And  before  the  towne,  not  far  off,  is  the  river 
Lethon,  the  sacred  grove  where  the  hort-yards  of  the 
Hesperides  are  reported  to  be.”  In  the  XIXth  Book 
(5.  ad  Jin.)  they  are  again  incidentally  mentioned.  “ In 
Mauritania,  by  report  of  travellers,  near  the  frith  or  arm 
of  the  sea  adjoining  to  Lixos,  (the  head  cittie  of  Fez) 
where  sometime  (as  folke  say)  were  the  hort-yards  and 
gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  not  above  halfe  a quarter  of 
a mile  from  the  maine  Ocean,  hard  unto  the  chappell  of 
Hercules,  (farre  more  auneient  than  that  temple  of  his 
which  is  in  the  Island  Calis)  there  groweth  a Mallow 
that  is  a verie  tree  indeed : in  height  it  is  20  foot,  and 
in  hodie  bigger  and  thicker  than  any  man  can  fadome.” 
Again  once  more  these  Gardens  are  placed  near  the 
gTcat  Syrtis;  and,  on  the  authority  of Th cumenes,  are 
reported  to  weep  amber  into  a lake  beneath,  which 
is  gathered  by  the  women  of  the  neighbourhood, 
(xxxvii.  2.) 

Among  the  Poets  we  turn  first  to  Hesiod  for  genealogy. 
In  his  Theogonia,  (215.)  the  Hesperides  art*  named  as 
daughters  of  Oiiranus  and  Nox,  and  they  guard  golden 
apples  in  that  common  receptacle  of  all  divinity,  which 
is  placed  sre/»iy*  k\vtw  ’{Ikcovoio.  A few  lines  onward 
they  are  distinguished  by  an  epithet  implying  agreeable 
vocal  power,  \tyvtJtvvoi,  and  are  placed  in  the  same 
spot  close  to  not  very  attractive  neighbours,  the  Gor- 
gones,  (275.)  with  whom,  from  a false  punctuation  of 
this  passage,  they  have  sometimes  been  confounded. 
And  lastly  we  read  of  their  vicinity  to  Allas.  (518.) 

Euripides,  in  two  very  beautiful  passages, has  borrowed 
from  Hesiod  the  characteristic  by  which  he  distinguishes 
the  Hesperides,  and  the  Scholiast  is  probably  wrong 
who  imagines  that  they  are  called  aoi^oi,  only  because 
they  sang  Elegies  upon  their  slaughtered  Dragon  ; for 


their  songs,  from  other  authorities,  appear  to  have  been  HK-spfc. 
sometimes  of  a less  lugubrious  nature.  HIDES. 

) UJ  U*}.:*Tirn  MT4I 

■nirc^u  TAN  A O I AC!  S 

w • cnrs^iXt  rijy’viiij 

tttoTuJt  in  It  *>«  tijiti., 

rUnn«  HUM 

O v£*w  rit  "Arias  I^u.  Hipp.  739. 

'TMN13AOTX  « «w«( 
nAvtii  is  aii.it 

rtraXut  «»i 
HOfwit 

Ifmtrrr*  nwiiirtn  tf  ef' 
iwXarit  mpf  iXmrts  Ilia'  Ifrsutu 

Here.  Fur.  393. 

Our  own  Milton,  to  whom  these  sources  were  familiar, 
has  drawn  from  them  freely,  and  enriched  them  while 
he  drew.  The  Spirit  in  Comu*  describes  his  beatitude 
as  follows ; 

To  tile  Ocean  now  1 fly, 

Ami  limit  happy  dimes  that  lie, 

Where  Day  tieier  shuts  hi*  eye. 

Up  in  (he  hr.  at!  Adds  of  tne  sky  : 

There  I suck  the  liquid  air 

All  amidst  ihe  Gardens  fair 

Of  Hesperus  and  h n daughters  three 

That  sing  around  the  golden  tree.  9fW. 

Warton,  in  his  note  upon  these  lines,  has  overlooked 
Euripides,  while  he  refers  to  Apollonius  RJiodiws, 

iu! i 3<  tvpfa'i 

'Er*-i;>3tf  enVuut  ifiaiftr  iitUtrea*  iv.  1396. 

and  to  the  Virgineus  chorus  of  Lucan,  (ix.  362.)  which 
last  passage  he  in  turn  olvserves  that  the  Commentators 
have  overlooked.  But  we  know  not  why  the  Latin 
chorus  should  necessarily  be  connected  with  singing. 

For  the  number  of  his  Nymphs  Milton  has  authority, 
although  the  Classical  writers  vary  on  this  point,  us  well 
us  on  their  names.  Apollodorus  gives  four,  J£gle. 

Erythia,  Vesta,  Arethusa;  (ii.  5.)  Apollonius  Rhodius 
three,  zEgle,  Hespera,  and  Erytheis ; (iv.  1427.)  Hy- 
ginu.s  three,  /Egle,  Hesperie,  and  .Erica  ; and  Fulgeu- 
lius  ( Virgil  Cant.  p.  153)  four,  ASgle,  Hesperie,  Medusa, 
and  Arethusa,  which  lust  is  occasionally  corrupted  into 
Ilcspercthusa. 

Ovid  has  not  luxuriated  as  much  as  might  be  expected 
in  these  Gardens  of  delight.  He  gifts  Atlas  with  both 
flocks  uud  fruit,  but  his  wall  is  built  and  his  sentinel 
Dragon  is  placed  to  protect  the  latter  only,  from  the 
evils  which  Themis  had  predicted,  (iv.  634.)  Ovid 
differs  also  both  from  Virgil,  (Ed.  vi.  61.)  and  from  the 
Scholiust  onTheocritus.(2iidyf/.21 1.40.)  ingathering  the 
apples  with  which  Venus  gifted  Ilippornenes  in  his  race 
with  Atalanla,  not  from  the  Gardens  of  the  Hesperides, 
but  Irom  Tamasenus  in  Cyprus,  (x.  644.) 

Notwithstanding  the  spoliation  of  these  Gardens  by 
Hercules,  which  adventure  is  more  fully  related  by 
Lucan  than  by  any  other  of  the  Roman  Poets,  (loc.  cit.) 

Virgil  has  implied  that  even  in  the  time  of  Dido  the 
golden  fruit  was  atill  guarded  by  a Dragon,  in  whose 
Temple  sacred  rites  were  duly  celebrated  by  a ministering 
Priestess.  (/En.  iv.  483.)  On  this  passage  the  reader 
may  turn  to  the  brief  Excursus  (4.)  of  Heyne.  But  it 
is  in  his  notes  upon  Apollodorus,  (xi.  5.  11.)  that  Hcync 
has  expended  most  learning  on  the  Hesperides,  and  has 
collected  with  all  their  authorities,  several  mythological 
particulars,  which  we  have  not  yet  mentioned.  Apollo- 
dorus places  these  Gardens  in  the  Hyperborean  regions, 
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HR^PK-  and  as  his  present  text  stands,  makes  their  apples  a 
HIDKS.  nuptial  gift  from  Juno  to  Jupiter;  but  Heyue  suffi- 
ciently  shows  from  Eratosthenes,  (3.)  that  it  was  the 
Earth  (Hy)  who  made  this  offering,  and  that  the  res- 
titution of  a single  word  may  so  correct  Apollodorws. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  a fatal  Apple 
from  these  (Hardens  which  afterwards  exercised  the 
critical  sagacity  of  Paris,  and  produced  all  the  ills  of 
Troy.  Nor  should  we  omit  to  point  to  the  adventure 
of  the  Argonauts  with  the  Sisters,  which,  as  far  as  wt 
recollect,  is  treated  by  no  one  except  by  Apollonius 
Rhodiuft,  (toe.  cil.)  On  their  arrival  among  the  lles- 
peride*.  these  Heroes  arc  grievously  oppressed  by  thirst. 
They  find  the  Nymphs  singing  sweetly  round  the  yet 
palpitating  body  of  the  Dragon,  whom  Hercules  had 
slam  the  day  before.  On  the  approach  of  the  vessel  the 
Sisters  transformed  themselves  into  dust  and  earth,  but 
Orpheus  recognised  them  under  their  disguise,  and,  with 
many  earnest  protestations  of  future  gratitude,  besought 
their  assistance  in  discovering  fresh  water.  The 
Nymphs  in  pity  changed  themselves  into  new  shapes; 
Ilcspera  liecaine  a poplar,  Erytheis  an  elm,  .Kgle  a 
willow ; and  they  lost  the  parched  crew  to  the  spring 
which  had  burst  forth  near  the  lake  Tritonis.  under  the 
stamp  of  the  foot  of  Hercules.  The  whole  tale  is  most 
vividly  related  : the  expiring  agonies  of  the  Dragon,  and 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  sailors  resort  to  the  foun- 
tain, are  placed  before  the  reader’s  eye  in  the  most 
picturesque  forms. 

r*i  J*  4#va#vw  'A a rfin  AryX» 

wfi+m*  r*  hit  aTs^  a TlgafpUNJ,  If*  i«i«br#a>. 
mt  V trwttt  <ri{j  $*{*(*»• 

yutftetu  tfuXmitt,  r.  »TI  tfluc. 

iXiyn  uit-i *n  yXi>» ifS  Xtfc*  »i»rnoi *r 
ifXnrtt  maufii  if,  T»r‘  it X Xus 

wi  rj«i»  S.irti  n»i  viMKi  iiHiinn.  IT.  1450. 

There  have  not  been  wanting  some  bold  enough  to 
decide  positively  upon  the  genus  of  the  golden  fruit. 
Athenians  tells  us  that  Juba.  King  of  Mauritania,  «»•*/»« 
voXvftnOttnmof,  in  his  Commentaries  on  Libyan  // is- 
lory,  pronounces  the  apples  of  the  Hesperidcs  to  be 
citrons ; that  Hercules  introduced  them  from  Africa 
into  Greece,  and  that  they  were  called  golden  from  their 
colour.  Pamphilus  and  Timachides,  he  says,  on  the  con- 
trary, maintain  that  they  were  no  more  than  apples  ; but 
apples  of  such  quality  that  they  were  offered  by  the 
Spartans  to  their  Gods.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
first-named  of  these  authors,  though  he  praises  the  smell, 
docs  not  seem  to  think  that  the  fruit  itself  was  esculent, 
tvoopn  be  slum  xai  ufipurra.  (iii.  7.  Ed.  Cos.)  Hod  ecus, 
in  his  Commentary  on  Theophrastus,  determines  that 
they  are  quinces ; the  Greeks,  he  says,  frequently 
called  that  fruit  xpv*o/tij\m ; their  colour  is  the  same;  and 
in  a statue  at  Rome,  (we  suppose  the  Famese  Her- 
cules.) Hercules  is  plainly  represented  with  such  in  his 
hand  It  requires  eyes  previously  resolved  to  see 
nothing  hut  quinces,  as  Massieu  remarks,  to  decide  w hat 
sort  of  fruit  this  figure  is  bearing.  Among  all  the  fruit 
which  have  laid  chum  to  this  distinguished  honour.  Mas- 
sieu  appears  most  inclined  to  give  his  suffrage  to  the 
orange ; mala  aurantia,  in  medieval  Latin,  are,  as  he 


contend*,  the  same  as  mala  aurala.  and  mala  aurata  HESPK 
are  clearly  xpvo°  There  is  no  force,  he  continues,  RlDRs 

in  the  supposition  which  deduces  aurantia  from  Aran - hESPF 
tia%  a town  of  Peloponnesus,  to  which  Hercules  first  rjs. 
brought  them,  lor  then  they  would  have  been  so  named  s,^-, 
by  the  Greeks,  which  never  was  the  case. 

Major  Rcnncll,  from  a comparison  of  authorities, 
determines  that  Hemic  (the  ancient  Berenice)  was  the 
most  generally  received  site  of  the  Hesperides  among 
the  Ancients,  and  that  the  spot  was  appropriate,  for 
although  bordered  by  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  the  desert 
of  Barve  on  the  other,  it  nevertheless,  according  to 
Edrisi,  (93.)  is  covered  with  wood.  He  objects  to  the 
measurement  of  Scylax  in  his  Paripiua , (46.)  who  gives 
no  more  than  two  stadia  for  the  square  of  the  Gardens. 

Scylax  is  supposed  to  have  lived  above  half  a century 
after  Herodotus ; he  fixes  the  Gardens  at  620  stadia 
from  Barce,  which  is  500  stadia  from  Cyrenr. ; and  this, 
says  Major  Rcnncll,  “ agrees  precisely  with  Bernic. 

He  gives  a Catalogue  of  the  trees  iti  them  which  stood  so 
thick  as  to  entwine  with  each  other,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  lotus  is  among  them.”'  (Oeog.  of  Herod. 

612.) 

Astronomers,  supported  by  Vossius  ( Idolol . 11.)  and 
others,  have  discovered  the  setting  of  the  constella- 
tion Hercules  in  the  voyage  of  that  fabled  Hero  to  the 
Hesperides;  with  them  the  Gardens  are  the  firma- 
ment, the  apples  are  stars,  the  Dragon  is  the  horizon, 
or  the  tropics,  and  Hercules,  if  not  himself,  is  the  Sun. 

Maier  applies  the  whole  story  to  Alchemy.  The  grapes 
which  the  messenger  of  Joshua  brought  back  to  him 
from  Canaan,  have  been  transformed  by  other  hunters 
of  analogy  (Huct,  Dem.  Evang.)  into  the  golden 
apples;  nay  Paradise  itself  and  the  bruising  of  the 
Serpent’s  head  has  been  supposed  to  furnish  the  Pagan 
Mythoa ; (Spanheim,  in  Calhmachum ,*)  and  we  have  read 
an  argument  in  support  of  this  hypothesis  in  a very 
grave  recent  author,  to  the  following  effect,  that  " in 
Spences  Polymetis , pi.  xviii.  fig.  8.  Hercules  is  repre- 
sented standing  with  an  apple  in  his  hand  before  the 
tree,  and  the  Serpent  twisted  round  it.”  It  so  happens, 
we  believe,  that  Michael  Angelo  has  placed  his  Serpent 
in  the  Fall  of  Man  in  a like  attitude;  and  upon  this 
coincidence  rests  the  sole  foundation  of  the  argument. 

Why  is  it  that  Poets  arc  not  allowed  the  free  exercise  of 
Imagination?  and  why  must  we  perversely  deny  the 
power  of  originating  to  those  w hose  very  name  depends 
upon  the  possession  of  such  a power?  It  is  to  an 
overflow ing  fancy,  rather  than  to  any  corruption  of 
Sacred  Writ,  that  we  are  often  indebted  for  many  wild 
and  beautiful  creations  of  Pagan  Mythology. 

IIESPERIS,  in  Bttiany,  a genus  of  the  class  Trtra- 
dynamia , artier  Siliquosa,  natural  order  Crucifera. 

Generic  character : calyx  closed,  shorter  than  the  claw 
of  the  petals,  some  of  the  petals  bent  obliquely,  linear 
or  ohovale ; pod  roundish  ; stigmas  conniving ; seeds 
emarginate.  , 

Nineteen  species,  mostly  natives  of  Europe.  H.  ma- 
tronalis . the  Rocket,  of  which  there  are  several  culti- 
vated varieties,  is  a native  of  England. 
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HESSE.  HESSE,  a large  district  of  Germany,  inhabited  from 
the  earliest  Ages  by  the  Catti , a name  by  which  the 
Hessian*  are  called  in  documents  still  existing.  Some 
of  their  nation  migrated  anterior  to  the  Christian  era 
into  the  Low  Countries  where  they  were  named  Tiatari. 
They  arc  mentioned  in  History  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Augustus.  Germanicti*.  the  son  of  Dru*uaf  conquered 
them,  burned  their  chief  Town  Jlf< alt  him,  or  Marburg, 
and  led  away  the  daughter  of  one  of  their  Princes  to 
adorn  his  Triumph.  Hesse  was  afterwards  included  in 
the  great  Empire  of  Charlemagne.  From  that  time 
till  the  middle  of  the  Xllltli  century  its  history  is  com- 
pletely merged  in  that  of  Thuringia.  But  when  Henry  L 
of  Brabant,  who  inherited  Hesse  from  his  mother,  a 
Thuringian  Princess,  had  secured  the  possession  of  it, 
(in  1263.)  not  withstanding  the  pretensions  of  the  House 
of  Misnia,  it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a Fief  of  the 
Origin.  Empire,  and  its  Sovereigns  to  that  of  Princes.  The 
possession*  of  Henry  received  several  additions,  and 
were  frequently  divided  among  his  successors.  But  in 
the  year  1500,  all  the  Hessian  Countries  were  again 
united  under  the  sway  of  William  II.,  by  whose  death, 
in  1500,  they  devolved  on  his  infant  son  Philip,  after* 
wards  surnamed  the  Magnanimous.  This  Prince  was 
one  of  the  most  zealous  promoters  of  the  Reformation, 
which  he  introduced  into  his  States.  With  the  revenues 
of  the  suppressed  Convents  he  endowed  the  University 
of  Marburg  and  four  great  Hospital*.  It  wo*  he  who 
arranged  the  conference  at  Marburg  between  Luther 
and  Zuinglius  with  a view  to  their  reconciliation,  and 
who  conducted  together  with  the  Duke  of  Saxony  the 
League  of  Smalkuldc.  In  consequence  of  the  defeat  at 
Muhlberg  he  became  the  prisoner  ol  Charles  \\,  and 
was  detained  by  that  Prince  five  years  in  captivity.  At 
his  death,  in  1562,  he  divided  his  dominions  by  testa- 
ment into  four  part*,  between  hi*  sons  William  VI., 
Louis  III.,  Philip,  and  George.  The  first  of  these  re* 
ceived  a half  with  Cassel ; the  second  a fourth  part  with 
Marburg ; the  third  an  eighth  with  Rheinfels ; and 
George,  the  youngest,  an  equal  share  with  Darmstadt. 
But  Philip  and  George  both  died  without  children,  and 
their  brothers,  dividing  their  estates,  founded  the  two 
lines  of  Hkseb-Casskl  and  Hbsse- Darmstadt.  Louis, 
also,  at  h:s  death  divided  hia  estates  among  his  three 
sons,  and  from  this  partition  again  proceeded  the  line 
of  He8sb-I1ombi;ro. 

H«w*Cm-  Hesse,  (the  Electorate  of.)  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
"**■  called,  Hesse-Cassel.  has  arisen  from  the  Landgraviate 

Extent  ud  which  formerly  bore  this  latter  title.  It  is  bounded  on 
»itu*noD,  \ort||  by  Hunover  and  the  Prussian  Province  of 
Westphaliu.  on  the  West  and  South  by  the  Principali- 
ties of  Waldeck,  by  II esse- Darmstadt  and  Bavaria  ; on 
the  East  by  the  Prussian  Province  of  Saxony,  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Weimar,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria.  The 
territories  of  the  Elector  are  not  all  contiguous.  The 
Province  of  Schauenburg  on  the  North  is  separated 
from  the  other  Hessian  Provinces  by  Prussian  West- 
phalia and  Schauenburg- Lippc.  In  like  manner.  Smal- 
kalde,  on  the  West,  is  completely  enclosed  by  the 
Saxon  Duchies.  The  extent  of  surface  comprised  in  the 
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whole  territory  of  Hesse-Cassel  is  about  1730  square  HESSE, 
miles.  s— v-»-' 

This  may  be  called  a mountainous,  at  least  a very  Appearance, 
hilly  country . Woods  and  mountains,  with  deep  narrow- 
valleys,  present  at  every  turn  the  most  romantic  appear- 
ances; gentle  slopes  frequently  occur  toward*  the 
banks  of  river*,  but  there  arc  no  level  plains.  The 
valley  of  the  Fulda,  in  which  Cassel  is  situated,  is 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  picturesque  districts  of  Ger- 
many. Smalkalde  is  the  most  mountainous  of  the 
Provinces,  and  llanau  is  the  least  so,  though  its  sur- 
face i*  *till  variegated  by  sandstone  hills  of  moderate 
elevation. 

The  rocks  which  occur  in  Hesse  are  principally  recent  Geological 
sandstone  and  secondary  limestone,  abounding  in  ma-  diameter, 
rine  exuviie.  From  the  midst  of  these  calcareous  rocks  # 

rise  volcanic  summits,  similar  to  those  which  are  scat- 
tered to  the  West  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rhine.  The 
Wogel  mountains  and  the  chain  of  the  Rha*ne  Gebirge 
stretch  their  brunches  through  the  Northern  Provinces, 
and  nllurd  little  soil  for  agriculture,  but  ample  pasturage 
and  extensive  forests. 

The  country  of  Fulda,  in  the  centre  of  the  latter  Mmipt»in« 
chain,  comprises  its  most  elevated  summits.  The 
Miixeboiirg  reaches  the  height  of  3290  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sen,  and  the  Dammersfeld  that  of  3610 
feet.  In  the  Northern  portion  of  the  Electorate  may 
be  remarked  two  series  of  mountains  ; one  to  the  South- 
East  of  the  great  valley  of  Cassel.  composed  of  grev- 
wacke  in  horizontal  strata;  the  other  on  the  North-West 
consisting  of  calcareous  mountain*  with  basaltic  summits. 

Oiic  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  Habichtwald. 
crowned  by  the  octagonal  pavilion  of  Weissenstein,  ami 
enclosing  layer*  of  bituminous  wood-  Further  to  the 
North,  the  Albcrg,  of  a conical  form,  but  not  so  high  as 
the  preceding,  and  covered  with  the  mins  of  an  ancient 
castle,  contains  deposits  of  wood  coal  still  more  consider- 
able. But  in  the  eye  of  the  Geologer,  the  most  remark- 
able of  these  mountains  is  the  Meisner,  six  leagues  from  Meiatwr 
Cassel.  This  mountain,  separated  from  all  those  which 
surround  it,  has  an  absolute  elevation  of 2300  feet.  From 
its  base  to  it*  summit,  which  is  terminated  by  a plain  two 
leagues  long  by  one  in  breadth,  it  is  formed  at  first  oflime- 
Rtone,  abounding  in  shells  and  succeeded  by  greywacke , 
on  these  Is  u luyer  of  sand  ; then  a .stratum  of  lignite, 
or  bituminous  fossil  wood,  100  feet  in  thickness,  on 
which  rest  the  basaltic  strata,  400  feel  in  perpendicular 
depth.  “The  enormous  accumulation  of  wood,’’  says 
M.  Dauhuisson,  who  describes  this  mountain,  “which 
rests  on  this  summit,  has  certainly  been  carried  hither 
by  a current  of  water.  All  these  trees  could  never 
have  grown  in  the  same  place  ; the  waters  which  swept 
them  along  came  from  above,  and  the  basaltic  torrent 
which  covered  them  must  have  proceeded  from  a crater 
ut  a still  higher  level.  But  the  Meisner  at  present 
towers  over  all  the  country  for  15  leagues  round,  and 
there  are  but  few  summits  in  the  North  of  Germany 
which  rise  above  it-  The  contiguous  high  land,  in  the 
midst  ot  which  it  appears  to  have  formed  a hollow,  has 
been  long  since  swept  away."  To  this  it  may  lie 
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HESSE.  added,  that  the  fossil  wood  is  a fresh-water  deposit, 
•— while  the  limestone  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  abounds 
in  oceanic  remains,  so  that  we  have  here  the  evidence 
of  a twofold  natural  revolution.  The  schistose  strata, 
near  Riegelsdorf.  contain,  like  those  of  Mansfetd,  seve- 
ral varieties  of  fossil  fish,  so  well  preserved,  that  it  is 
easy  to  ascertain  the  genera  to  which  they  belonged. 
They  differ  in  almost  every  instance  from  the  existing 

species. 

Hirers.  The  Weser  and  the  Maine  both  touch  the  territories  of 
Hesse-Cussel ; but  the  only  considerable  river  which  can 
I'uliia.  be  said  to  belong  to  the  country  is  the  Fulda.  This  rises 
near  the  village  of  Reutbach,  and  Hows  Northward 
through  the  country  ; receiving  a great  number  of  small 
streams,  it  become*  navigable  at  Melsungen  in  Lower 
Hesse,  and  joining  the  Werra  at  Minden  forms  the 
Uiw.  Weser.  The  Lahn  collects  the  mountain  streams  of 
the  Southern  Provinces,  and  Hows  Westward  into  the 
Rhine.  There  are  numerous  mineral  springs  in  Hesse; 
those  of  Nenndorf,  Wilmhelinshad,  and  Ucismur  arc, 
perhaps,  the  most  celebrated. 

M>r»rraU.  In  the  territory  of  Smulkalde  are  salt  springs,  which 
4 produce  annually  ahout  100,060 quintals  ; in  the  vicinity 

of  the  same  town  are  iron  mines,  which  yield  more 
thau  13,000  quintals  of  bar  iron  and  4000  of  natural 
steel  Salt  springs  of  greater  value  occur  at  Allen- 
dorf,  and  iron  mines  are  wrought  at  Humberg,  Hohen- 
kirchcu,  and  Rominershauseu. 

At  a short  distance  from  A line  rode,  the  Hirchherg 
contains  a stratum  of  slate,  from  which  is  drawn  an- 
nually about  400  quintals  of  alum.  Near  Ricgclsdorf 
the  mines  of  copper  anti  of  cobalt,  yielding  an  annual 
produce  of  25,000  quintals,  afford  subsistence  to  1000 
individuals.  Other  copper  mines  of  less  importance 
extend  to  the  West  of  Cassel.  In  many  parts  of  llesse 
ure  extensive  strata  of  wood  coal,  and  there  arc  also 
mines  of  gold  and  silver,  though  these,  perhaps,  can- 
not be  reckoned  among  the  sources  of  national  w ealth, 
and  there  is  no  longer  an  annual  coinage  of  ducats,  ex 
or/m  Adrenas. 

The  climate  of  Ilesse-Cassel  is  temperate,  but  in- 
clining to  cold.  Like  all  other  mountainous  countries 
it  presents  local  differences  of  temperature,  which 
operate  more  or  less  on  the  nature  of  the  agricultural 
Cultivuioa.  produce.  In  Old  Hesse,  including  Smalkalde,  there 
are.  according  to  Hussel,  1,337,420  Hessian  acres  of 
arable  land,  329,688  devoted  to  garden  cultivation, 
436,675  in  pasture,  981,160  of  forest,  and  724,560  of 
waste  lands,  including  roads,  rivers,  &c.  The  Province 
of  Schauenburg  has  221,568  acres  of  arable  soil, 
64,218  of  garden  land.  46.670  of  woods,  and  66,670 
uncultivated  lands.  The  disposal  of  the  soil  in  Fulda 
and  Hnnuu  are  not  known.  The  latter  of  these  Pro- 
vinces und  Schauenburg  are  the  most  fertile  parts  of 
the  Fdectorate.  They  produce  corn  enough,  not  only 
to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  other  Provinces,  but 
even  for  exportation.  Hanau  also  sends  a great  quantity 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  to  the  market  of  Frankfort. 
Wine  is  produced  in  the  same  Province,  and  the  vine- 
yards of  Wiizenhausen  deserve  to  be  mentioned  as 
the  most  Northern  in  Germany.  The  culture  of  pota- 
toes has  latterly  increased  so  much  in  Hesse,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  some  mountain  districts  subsist  almost 
entirely  on  that  vegetable.  Notwithstanding  the  exten- 
sive pastures  of  this  country,  there  is  a deficiency  of 
stock,  particularly  of  horses.  Goats  are  numerous, 
and  destructive  to  the  woods,  which  feed  great  numbers 


of  swine.  The  increase  of  Merinos  has  latterly  engaged  HESSE, 
the  attention  of  the  Government.  s— v-“— 

Though  the  population  of  Hesse  is  on  the  whole 
agricultural,  there  is  one  branch  of  manufacture  which 
is  found  in  almost  every  cottage ; this  is  the  preparation 
of  coarse  linen.  It  is  never  carried  on  as  a separate 
business,  but  forms  the  domestic  occupation  of  the 
farm  house.  The  Province  of  Fulda  alone  manufactures  Jodusirv. 
140,000  pieces  annually.  Some  woollen  cloth  is  made 
in  the  same  way.  The  working  iff  the  mines,  some 
coarse  pottery,  and  glass,  constitute  the  only  other 
objects  of  manufacturing  industry.  The  Government 
has  latterly  held  out  much  encouragement  to  the  esta- 
hlishment  of  manufacture*,  but  the  spirit  of  the  people 
is  fettered  by  injudicious  laws  and  by  the  existence  of 
corporations,  which  serve  to  perpetuate  the  routine  of 
ignorance.  Not  many  years  are  passed  since  it  was 
first  permitted  to  exercise  every  trade  in  the  villages ; 
and  no  man  is  allowed  to  establish  himself  as  a grocer 
until  be  shows  that  he  is  physically  incapable  of  u more 
active  employment.  A Council  lately  appointed  to  pro- 
mote industry  by  suitable  rewards  and  to  report  upon 
every  means  of  ameliorating  the  social  economy,  will, 
in  all  probability,  advise  the  removal  of  these  restraints 
on  individual  exertion. 

The  commerce  of  Ilesse  consists  in  the  exportation  Commerce, 
of  it*  own  produce,  und  in  the  transit 'of  merchandise 
from  F/ankfort  to  the  North  of  Germany  The  value 
of  the  yam  and  coarse  cloth  sent  annually  from  Cassel 
to  the  threat  fairs  amounts  to  about  five  millions  of  francs. 

To  this  must  be  added,  the  value  of  about  120,000 
flunks  of  mineral  water,  &c..  in  exchange  for  which 
are  received  sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  und  other  colonial 
produce,  with  French  wines,  &c.  The  value  of  the 
im|H>rtBtions  very  far  exceeds  that  of  the  exported 
goods  ; but  lies  disadvantage  ill  the  balance  of  trade, 
if  it  be  such,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  clear 
gain  of  the  transit,  or  carrying  trade.  There  is  no 
commercial  town  iu  this  State ; neither  Cussel  nor 
Hanau  deserve  that  title.  The  fair*  at  the  funner  place 
have  never  attained  any  importance.  Manfried  and 
some  places  on  the  Werra  have  a little  trade  in  wine. 

The  navigation  of  the  Maine  and  Weser  are  but  little 
attended  to  ; the  roads,  however,  are  excellent,  particu- 
larly in  the  basaltic  districts. 

The  population  of  II esse- Cassel  is  about  585,090;  of  PopuUtiue. 
these  the  Roman  Catholics  are,  probably,  102,000,  the 
members  of  the  Reformed  Religion  336800,  the  Lutherans 
1 40,000,  and  the  Jews  5300  ; the  Mennonites  do  not  ex- 
ceed 100  in  number.  There  are  several  families  descended 
from  the  French  refugees,  3000  or  4000  in  number, 
who  quitted  their  Country  at  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
or  Nantes.  The  Jews  in  this  Country  are  raised  much 
above  the  abject  state  in  which  they  exist  in  other  parts 
of  Germany ; this  benefit  they  owe  to  the  late  West- 
phalian Government,  which  admitted  them  to  all  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  They  are  obliged,  however,  to 
keep  their  account- hooks  in  German. 

The  means  of  instruction  are  by  no  means  widely  Education, 
diffused  in  the  Electorate  ; the  public  seminaries  are 
ill-supported,  and  in  a low  condition.  The  University 
of  Marburg,  though  improved  of  late  years,  is  still 
reckoned  among  the  least  eminent  of  Germany.  The 
llessian  Slates  are  the  only  parts  of  Germany  at  pre- 
sent in  which  the  advantages  of  u learned  education  are 
confined  by  law  to  the  sons  of  nobility,  councillors,  and 
some  others  whose  public  functions  give  them  the  privi- 
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HESSE.  leges  of  rank.  The  clergy,  also,  are  allowed  lo  send 
their  eldest  sous  to  the  University,  hut  the  younger  sons 
of  their  families,  and  all  of  the  inferior  classes,  are 
condemned  to  ignorance.  It  will  hardly  be  believed 
that  this  strange  prohibition  was  made  or  renewed  in 
the  year  1918. 

ft.  vrnup«.  The  revenues  of  the  F.lectorate  amount  to  about 
eight  millions  of  francs,  and  the  expenditure  to  half  that 
sum.  It  may  thus  be  ranked  among  the  richest  of  the 
German  Principalities.  Before  1906  the  State  hud  no 
debt,  but  while  the  French  held  possession  of  it,  and 
under  the  Westphalian  monarchy,  debts  were  contracted 
amounting,  in  1815,  to  2,785,762  florins.  This  was 
reduced,  in  1822,  to  1,297,000.  The  debt*  of  Fulda 
and  Hanau,  which  at  the  end  of  the  war  amounted 
to  1,500,000  florins,  are  not  included  in  the  above 
account. 

TtieBhdar.  The  Mark  grave  of  Hesse-Cassel  received  the  title  of 
Elector  in  1803,  by  way  of  compensation  lor  the  en- 
croachments made  by  the  French  Empire  on  the  Rhenish 
Provinces.  In  1805,  he  hesitated  long  before  he  de- 
clared himself  neutral  in  the  war  between  France 
and  Prussia,  and  he  was  in  consequence  deprived 
of  his  dominions  hy  Napoleon,  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Jena.  His  restoration  took  place  in  1813, 
and,  in  the  general  settlement  of  Europe  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  considerable  additions  were  made  to  his 
territories.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  only  Electorate 
which  now  exists  in  Germany,  was  erected  by  the  same 
course  of  events  which  destroyed  the  Empire.  The 
Prince  is  addressed  by  the  style  of  Royal  Highness. 
The  Government  is  monarchies,1,  and,  like  all  those 
which  affect  the  designation  of  patemul,  of  a rather 
absolute  character.  The  Electoral  dominions  are  de- 
clared, by  a law  of  1817,  to  be  inalienable  and  indivi- 
sible. The  sovereignty  descends  in  the  male  line,  and 
the  heir  to  the  throne  attains  his  majority  in  his 
eighteenth  year.  Similar  rules  obtain  in  the  Hessian 
Duchy. 

Adminiftni-  The  States  of  Hesse  Cassel,  which  form  the  only 

ti«a.  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  Elector,  are  composed 
of  the  principal  Ecclesiastics  of  the  various  religious 
communions,  the  Mayor  of  Casael,  seven  Deputies 
elected  by  the  Nobility,  who  arc  extremely  numerous  but 
poor,  eight  Deputies  from  the  Towns,  and  nine  chosen  by 
the  agricultural  classes.  The  promise  of  a Constitution 
has  never  been  fulfilled,  nor  have  the  States  been  con- 
vened since  1816,  at  which  time  they  were  dismissed 
before  they  had  sketched  the  object  of  their  wishes.  The 
highest  tribunal  in  the  Electoral  dominions  is  the  Court 
of  Appeal  at  Cassel ; inferior  jurisdictions  are  at  Cassel. 
Marburg,  Kin  tel  u.  Fulda,  Bnd  lianuu.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  Courts  of  Justice  has  been  guaranteed 
by  a distinct  pledge  on  the  part  of  Government  as  a 
provisionary  step  to  the  establishment  of  a Constitu- 
tion. No  officer  of  Government  cart  be  removed  from 
Ins  post  without  the  formalities  of  a trial. 

Undyravei  The  collateral  branches  of  the  Electoral  House  of 

uf  Itotbco.  Hesse  are  that  of  Philipsthal,  which  receives  a settled 

burr  Mini  revenue,  but  has  no  lordship,  and  that  of  Uolhenburg, 

I**""*  pOSseHSjn^  s towns  ami  219  villages  in  the  territo- 
ries of  llessc  and  Nassau.  Besides  the  revenues  of 
this  rich  appanage,  the  Landgrave  of  Rothenburg  re- 
ceives 300,000  francs  annually  from  the  Elector  and 
King  of  Prussia,  in  compensation  for  sonic  of  his 
domuin*  which  were  alienated  in  the  arrangements  of 
1814.  He  possesses  some  territorial  jurisdiction,  hut 


is  still  subject  to  the  Electoral  authority.  The  line  HB3SK. 
of  Rothei.burg  adheres  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  ■ * 

while  the  other  Princes  of  the  Electoral  family  arc 
Lutherans. 

The  Hessians  are  distinguished  by  their  robust,  manly  Ch»r»cier 
figure  and  military  gait.  They  are  frank,  sincere,  and  ,i>e  l*°* 
brave,  but  phlegmatic  and  slow.  It  may  be  owing  to 
natural  constitution,  us  well  as  to  the  want  of  education, 
that  the  Hessian  States  have  not  as  yet  contributed  to 
the  literature  of  Germany  any  work  of  genius.  The 
people  are  soldiers,  not  so  much  from  inclination,  per- 
haps, as  because  they  have  nothing  else  to  do.  The 
Hessians  have  taken  part,  as  mercenaries,  in  almost  all 
the  wars  of  Europe.  No  less  than  12,000  of  them  uuj tarvter 
were  kept  in  pay  by  England  during  the  American  war;  vicet 
this  system  of  hiring  out  the  national  troops,  though  it 
augmented  the  revenues  of  the  State,  has  proved  detri- 
mental to  its  industry  and  general  improvement.  In 
1814,  Hesse- Cassel  made,  under  the  name  of  land- 
sturm,  the  enormous  levy  of  82,634  men  of  infantry, 
and  2160  of  cuvairy.  All  natives  between  16  and  50 
years  of  age  are  liable  to  the  conscription.  The  time 
of  service  is  12  years,  and  those  who  agree  to  serve  12 
years  longer  are  rewarded  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period  by  pensions  or  Civil  posts.  The  standing  army 
is  at  present  reduced  to  about  9000  men,  exclusive  of 
a corps  of  dragoons  invested  with  the  authority  of 
police. 

'The  Electorate  of  Hesse  is  divided  into  ten  Provinces, 
viz.  Lower  Hesse,  Upper  Hesse,  Hersfeld,  Zicgen- 
hein,  Frizler,  Smalkalde,  Fulda,  Isenherg,  Hauuu,  and 
Schauenburg. 

Of  the  62  cities  or  towns  contained  in  Hesse- Cassel, 
the  most  important  by  far  is  the  Capital  Cassel,  with 
a population  of  20,000.  Fulda,  with  9000  inhabitants, 
ranks  next  in  consequence,  though  at  a considerable 
distance.  Both  these  places  will  lie  found  described  in 
their  alphabetical  order. 

Smalkalde , the  chief  Town  of  the  Province  of  the  SmoUalJe. 
same  name,  is  (he  town  of  all  Germany  in  which  the 
antique  style  of  building,  with  lofty  houses,  dark  and 
tortuous  streets,  and  overhanging  roofs,  has  been  least 
corrected  by  the  improving  hand  of  modern  taste.  The 
salt-pits  and  iron  works  in  the  neighbourhood  employ 
the  inhabitants,  in  number  about  5000.  Smalkalde 
is  interesting  to  the  Historian,  as  having  been  the  scene 
of  the  numerous  Conferences  and  Treaties  entered  into, 
between  1529  and  1540,  by  the  Protestant  Princes  who 
espoused  the  Reformation  and  united  to  resist  the  Im- 
perial authority.  25  miles  South  West  from  Erfiirt. 

Marburg,  on  the  Lahn,  deserves  lo  be  mentioned  for  Wifrury 
its  Protestant  University  founded  in  1527,  to  which  are 
attached  Botanic  gardens,  a Library  of  60.000  volumes, 
and  a good  School  of  Anatomy.  'Hie  Professors  are  42 
in  numher,  and  the  students  nearly  250.  The  Church 
of  St.  Elizubcth  is  a beautiful  Gothic  structure.  The 
Lahn  flows  through  the  town,  which  lies  on  the  side  of 
a hill  in  a romantic  situation.  Population  about  6600  ; 

47  miles  South-West  of  Cassel. 

J.  K.  Bund sch till,  Hessen  nach  seine  n neuesten  Phy 
sicken  and  Politischcn  Verhaltnissen , Lemgn,  1805 ; 

M.  Kurtius,  Grschickte  und  Stalislik  r on  Hessen , Mar- 
burg, 1795  ; Engelhard's  Erdbesckreibung  der  Hessrn- 
Castelscken  lMnder,C assel,  1772 ; Justi  and  Hartmann, 

Hesxixche  Denhturdigkeiten , Marburg,  1806. 

Hesse,  (the  Ghand  Duciiy  of.)  or,  as  it  is  usually  Hr*-e- 
called,  Hesse-Dakmstadt,  comprises,  in  reality,  but  a Uarowtsdt 
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HESSE  small  portion  of  the  Hessian  States.  Hie  territories  of 
the  Landgrave  of  H esse* Darmstadt  underwent  muny 
changes  at  the  Treaty  of  Luneville,  in  1801  ; and  again 
in  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine  in  1806,  at  which  period  he  received  the  title  of 
Grand  Duke.  The  numerous  adjustments  and  ex- 
changes of  territory  which  took  place  in  1815,  effected 
more  important  alterations,  and  transferred,  in  fact,  the 
name  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  to  dominions  composed 
chiefly  of  Rhenish  Provinces  and  the  territories  of 
Menu. 

Extent,  &c  The  Grand  Duchy  has  less  extent  than  the  Electorate, 
but  is  much  more  populous  and  productive.  The  su- 
perficial area  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  169 
to  215  square  German  miles;  the  first  of  these  calcula- 
tions made  hy  Stein,  and  equal  to  about  1610  of  our 
square  miles,  is,  we  believe,  not  far  from  the  truth. 
The  State  i*  formed  of  two  portions,  separated  by  the 
territories  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  The  Southern 
half  is  hounded  on  the  North  hy  the  Principality  of 
Nassau,  the  territory  of  Frankfort,  and  the  Electorate 
of  Hesse;  on  the  East  by  Bavaria;  on  the  South  by 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden ; and  on  the  West  by  the 
Bavarian  Provinces  of  the  Rhine.  The  Northern  por- 
tion has  on  the  West  the  Principality  of  Nassau  and 
the  dependencies  of  Wetzlar,  on  the  North-East  and 
South  the  Electorate  of  Hesse.  Some  small  portion* 
are  entirely  enclosed  in  Waldeck  and  Nassau. 

Surface,  The  country  to  the  North  of  Frankfort  has  a calca- 

soil,  ftc.  reous  soil,  with  greywucke  and  volcanic  mountains,  as 
in  Electoral  Hesse.  To  the  South  of  Frankfort  extend 
primary  formations.  The  range  of  the  Vogelsberg,  in 
which  the  basaltic  peak  of  the  Feldberg  rises  to  the 
height  of  2700  feet,  extends  with  its  dense  forests 
through  the  Northern  part.  The  Odenwald.  also  co- 
vered with  thick  woods,  runs  along  the  Southern  portion 
parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Rhine.  At  the  foot  of  this 
chain  winds  the  Roman  road  from  Basle  to  the  North 
of  Germany. 

River*.  The  Rhine  enters  the  Grand  Duchy  at  Worms,  and 

leaves  it  at  Bingen;  during  this  part  of  its  course  it 
receives  the  Pfrim,  the  Seize,  the  Nahe,  the  N eclair, 
the  Maine,  and  the  Lahn.  The  Altfcll,  Schwalm,  and 
Eder  flow  on  the  other  side  into  the  Wester, 

The  most  fertile  part  of  the  country  is  that  which 
borders  the  Rhine.  AH  the  slopes  of  the  hills  in  that 
part  of  Hesse  ore  covered  with  rich  vineyards.  Wine 
indeed  is  a staple  product  of  the  country,  and  the  art  of 
making  it  is  well  understood.  The  wine  grown  at 
Worms,  (famous  under  the  name  of  Liebfrauenmilch,) 
and.  among  the  growths  of  the  Maine,  the  wine  of 
Produce.  OherMeinheim,  bear  a high  reputation.  The  produce 
of  corn  very  far  exceeds  the  consumption.  Fruit  is 
another  article  of  exportation  ; the  road-sides  are 
planted  with  chestnuts  and  other  fruit-trees.  Tobacco, 
inadder,  and  other  dye  stuffs,  are  grown  successfully  in 
the  deep  lands.  In  the  mountain  districts  the  people 
arc  employed  in  the  care  of  cattle,  in  the  woollen 
manufacture,  and  in  the  mines  of  copper  and  iron ; the 
former  of  which  yields  annually  about  9S0,  the  latter 
about  15,000  cwt.  The  manufactures,  the  cattle,  and 
the  flocks  of  the  mountains  constitute  but  a small  part  of 
the  wealth  of  the  Grand  Duchy  , which  is,  on  the  whole, 
a wine  und  or m country  of  the  greatest  fertility  ; the 
Province  on  the  Rhine  alone  exporting  annual  produce 
to  the  umount  of  four  millions  of  florins.  Frankfort 
is  the  great  market  lor  all  this  produce,  the  Duchy 


having  no  commercial  town  of  importance.  Mentz.  so  IIESSK 
fortunately  situated  for  the  trade  of  the  Rhine  and  Maine,  ■ ■*’’ 

may,  perhaps,  revive  under  the  present  Government. 

The  population  of  Hesse -Darmstadt  in  1822  was  PopuUiioi*. 
681,769,  and.  probably,  does  not  at  present  fall  much 
short  of  700,000.  Of  those  391.200  were  of  the 
Lutheran,  and  157.800  of  the  Reformed,  or  Calvinistic 
Church;  108,300  llomun  Catholics*  15.000  Jews,  and 
some  hundreds  Mennoniles  and  Walden  sea.  Among  the 
Nobility  are  nine  Princes  and  Counts,  who  held  the  rank 
of  Sovereigns  previous  to  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine ; all  exemptions  from  taxes  and  feudal  exactions 
are  done  away  with  ; the  inferior  Nobles  are  allowed  to 
convert  their  fiefs  into  allodial  estates  by  the  payment 
of  a fine.  Feudal  servitude  is  abolished,  and  the 
peasantry  are  personally  free.  The  Burghers  enjoy 
some  privileges,  but  they,  as  well  ns  the  agricultural 
class,  are  forbidden,  hy  a law  of  1813,  to  give  their  Education, 
sous  a learned  education,  unless  they  furnish  proofs  of 
what  may  be  deemed  sufficient  wealth.  Yet  a good 
deal  has  been  done  of  late  to  promote  the  instruction 
of  the  jveople.  Besides  the  University  at  Giessen,  there 
are  Gymnasia  at  Darmstadt,  Giessen,  Mentz,  and 
Worms  ; in  Fried  berg  is  a Seminary  for  teachers,  and 
the  Schools  for  the  lower  orders  in  the  towns  and 
villages  are  numerous  and  well  conducted.  The  chief 
Libraries  are  those  of  Mentz  and  Darmstadt,  each  con- 
taining about  99,000  volumes ; that  of  Giessen  is  of 
inferior  magnitude. 

From  the  year  1806,  when  the  States,  or  National  Government 
Assembly  of  Hesse- Darmstadt  were  put  an  end  to  by  a 
decree,  the  Grand  Duke  ruled  with  absolute  and  un- 
divided authority.  The  States  of  Hesse-Cassel  and 
of  Hcsse-Darmstadt  had  always  met  together,  and 
firmed  a single  Assembly,  but  the  changes  which  took 
place  in  the  composition  of  those  dominions  at  the 
period  above-mentioned,  dissolved  a Constitution  which 
was  grounded  on  local  customs.  The  Grand  Duke 
had  promised,  conformably  to  the  XI 1 1th  article  of  the 
German  Confederation,  to  give  his  people  a representa- 
tive Constitut:on,  and  fixed  the  20lh  May,  1829,  for  its 
publication.  On  that  day  were  convened  the  States, 
composed  of  the  Prelates,  the  Nobility  in  three  divisions 
answering  to  the  Rivers  Lahn,  Eder,  and  Schwalm,  and 
the  Burghers  from  51  Towns.  But  the  Assembly  de- 
clared itself  so  little  satisfied  with  the  proffered  Con- 
stitution, that  the  Government  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw it  to  be  more  liberally  remodelled ; when  thus 
modified,  it  was  again  offered  to  the  States,  and  ac- 
cepted by  them  on  the  17th  of  December. 

The  States  are  now  divided  into  two  Chambers,  whose  The  Comti- 
votes,  however,  are  taken  together  when  a measure  mmki 
accepted  hy  the  one  is  rejected  by  the  other.  In  the  first 
Chamber  sit  the  Princes  of  the  Ducal  family,  the  chief 
Nobility,  two  Prelates,  one  Roman  Catholic  and  one 
Protestant,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  those 
whom  the  Grand  Duke  may  think  fit  to  name  as  mem- 
bers for  life,  not  exceeding  10.  The  second  Chamber 
is  composed  of  6 Deputies  from  the  inferior  Nobility, 

10  Deputies  from  the  Towns,  Darmstadt  and  Mentz 
sending  two,  Giessen,  Oflenbach,  Friedherg,  Aisfeld, 

Worms,  and  Bingen  only  one  each,  and  of  34  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  country,  chosen  bv  a very  com- 
plicated form  of  election.  The  Members  of  the  first 
Chamber  must  pay  390,  those  of  the  second  100  florins 
yearly  in  direct  taxes.  The  proceedings  of  the  Cham- 
bers must  be  printed,  and  a certain  number  of  strangers 
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may  be  admitted  to  witness  the  debates.  A Landtag, 
or  Convention  of  the  Chambers,  must  be  held  every 
three  years.  The  printed  proceedings,  of  what  may 
he  called  the  Hessian  Parliament,  which  in  the  first 
Session  filled  10  volumes,  excited  an  extraordinary  in- 
terest in  (jermany.  where  so  many  evils  in  the  social 
economy  still  remain  to  be  corrected. 

A new  and  complete  code  of  laws,  founded  on  the 
Austrian  code,  has  been  lately  promulgated.  The  ad- 
ministration of  justice  appears  to  be  prompt  and  im- 
partial, although  not  guarded  by  any  of  the  forms  of  a 
popular  constitution. 

The  sum  provided  hy  the  Chambers  for  the  expenses 
of  the  State  in  1626  was  5,816.982  florins.  The  public 
debt  in  1821  was,  according  to  llassel,  1 1 ,288,000  florins, 
hut  m 1824  Crome  stated  its  amount  at  13  millions. 
The  standing  army  is  reduced  to  8400  men.  The 
Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  holds  the  ninth  place,  and  has 
three  votes  in  the  Diet  of  the  Confederation. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  is  divided  into  three 
Provinces,  that  of  Sturkenbourg,  the  Capital  of  which 
is  Darmstadt ; Upper  Hesse,  of  which  Giessen  is  the 
chief  place  ; and  the  Province  of  Rhenish  Hesse,  in 
which  are  situated  Mentz  and  Worms. 

Darmstadt,  the  Capital  of  the  Duchy,  is  built  in  an 
agreeable  situation,  on  a rivulet  of  the  same  name. 
The  old  part  of  the  Town  is  close,  gloomy,  and  irregu- 
lar. The  new  Town  is  well  built,  with  clean,  open 
streets,  and  some  good  edifices.  Among  these  are 
distinguished  the  Ducal  Palace,  the  Theatre,  the  Cathe- 
dral, containing  the  monuments  of  the  reigning  family, 
and  the  Riding-School,  320  feet  in  length.  152  in 
breadth,  and  83  feel  high;  the  roof  is  one  of  the  greatest 
ever  constructed  without  the  support  of  pillars.  In  the 
Castle  are  the  Royal  Library,  containing 90,000  volumes, 
a small  but  select  Gallery  of  Pictures,  and  Cabinets  of 
Antiquities  and  Natural  History.  The  inhabitants  are 
about  16,000  in  number,  and  are  chiefly  sup]>orted  hy 
the  expenditure  of  the  Court  and  of  the  establishments 
appertaining  to  Government. 

Giessen,  the  chief  Town  of  Upper  Hesse,  stauds  on 
the  Lahn,  at  its  junction  with  the  Wieseck.  The 
ramparts  and  walls  are  planted  with  trees,  and  converted 
into  promenades,  and  some  manufacture!  of  wool  and 
cotton  employ  a population  of  7000  souls.  A Pro- 
testant University,  founded  in  1607,  and  the  only  one 
ill  the  Duchy,  forms  the  chief  title  which  Giessen  has  to 
distinction.  The  number  of  Professors  is  about  37,  and 
that  of  the  students  approaches  to  300.  A public 
Library,  Observatory,  and  Botanic  Garden  are  con- 
nected with  the  University. 

Worms,  supposed  lo  be  the  Borbilomagus  of  Ptolemy, 
the  Capital  of  the  Vangiones,  is  situated  in  the  same 
Province  as  Mentz,  higher  up  the  Rhine,  where  this 
river  first  enters  the  territories  of  Hesse-Darmstadt. 
As  ancient  as  that  City,  at  one  time  of  equal,  or  even 


greater  importance,  and  as  often  mined  hy  contending  HESSE 
armies,  it  has  less  perfectly  recovered  from  the  desola-  — 

lions  of  war.  A splendid  Cathedral,  a considerable  HESI\ 
trade  in  wine,  two  yearly  fairs  of  middling  importance, 
and  a population  of  7000  souls,  present  but  a faint 
shadow  of  the  wealth  and  grandeur,  the  mins  of  which 
lie  scattered  in  all  directions.  27  miles  South  South- 
West  from  Mentz. 

W.  Butte’s  fUuk  in  die  Hessen  Darmstadtischrn  lande, 

Giessen,  1804  ; Survey  of  the  Hessian  Stales,  in  the 
Geograph.  Ephcmeriden , vol.  xxi. ; Statistical  Tables  of 
Hesse- Darmstadt,  Darm.  1618. 

Hesre-Homhuro,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Princi-  H«k 
public*  composing  the  German  Confederation.  The  Hombure. 
Landgrave  of  Hessc-Homburg  is  a Prince  of  the  House 
of  11  esse- Darmstadt,  tind  belongs  to  the  Reformed  sect 
of  German  Protestants.  His  dominions  consist  of 
two  portions,  Homburg  in  Welteravia,  a small  territory, 
bounded  by  Nassau,  the  Electorate,  and  the  Duchy  of 
llesse;  and  Meissenheim,  at  the  West  of  the  Rhine, 
surrounded  by  the  territories  of  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and 
Lichtenherg.  The  whole  superficial  extent  of  both 
these  districts,  which  are  at  least  150  miles  asunder, 
doe*  not  exceed  140  square  miles,  and  the  subject*  of 
this  Sovereign  are  not  above  21,000  in  number.  The 
little  dominions  of  the  Landgrave,  however,  are  not  Induce, 
deficient  in  natural  produce  or  industry.  Homburg, 
though  mountainous,  and  comprising  the  Peldberg. 

2700  feet  in  height,  has  numerous  fruitful  valleys,  and 
is  able  to  export  both  com  and  cattle,  besides  linen, 
flannel,  and  wooden  ware.  Meisscnheim,  the  larger 
and  more  populous  district  of  the  two,  is  also  moun- 
tainous and  equally  productive.  Sortie  mines  of  coal, 
iron,  and  quicksilver  add  to  its  riches  ; but  tillage  is  the 
general  occupation  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  Landgrave  was  admitted  a Member  of  the  Con-  Govtrn- 
federacy  in  1817,  and  has  one  vote  in  plenum.  He  is  ■>«»*,*«• 
not  one  of  the  few  German  Princes  who  have  kept  their 
promise,  by  granting  their  subjects  the  Representative 
Constitution  as  was  stipulated  in  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation. The  administration  of  justice,  the  exercise 
of  the  legislative  and  executive  powers,  all  depend  im- 
mediately on  him.  Besides  his  immediate  dominions, 
he  possesses  the  domains  of  Winningcn,  Oesbisfeld, 
aud  Hotensleben,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  and  from  these 
estates  he  derives  one-third  of  his  revenue,  the  whole 
of  which  amour. is  to  about  1 80,000  florins.  The  debt 
of  the  State  is  450,000  ; the  expenses  are  very  trifling, 
as  in  the  absence  of  a Constitution  there  is  little  dele- 
gated authority,  few  public  offices,  and  no  standing  army. 

Homburg,  the  Capital,  stands  in  a fine  situation  on  Hombur* 
the  Eschbach,  and  has  a population  of  3000  souls, 
whose  subsistence  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  expenditure 
of  the  Court. 

See  the  general  authorities  referred  to  under  Hesse- 
Cassel. 


HEST,  Goth,  haitan  ; A.  S.  hart-an,  hat  an ; D. 
Helen  ; Ger.  heissen ; vocare,  dicere,  juberc.  See  Be- 
hest. 

That  which  is  named,  said,  ordered ; the  declared 
will  ; «c.  in  order,  mandate,  promise. 

In  R.  Brunne,  p.  586,  the  Ten  Commandments  are 
called  the  ten  heste*. 

VOL  XXI II. 


Ne  (hat  no  man  ys  »ur}e  to  be  tcluped  kyng. 

Bote  }e  heye  kynjfe  of  heoene,  }at  wrtrgle  al  }yng, 

}at  ha}  Ara/r  ol  water,  and  of  er}e  al  to. 

R.  Gtottceslrr.  p.  322. 

Prelate*  i>e  no  preate*,  non  of  pun  lyued  wele. 
be  did  not  Goddc’*  bates,  bol  Urak  bam  ilk  a dele. 

JR.  Brwtme,  p.  65. 
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Maic  none  of  hem  withstood®  her  A estrs. 

Some  parte  thei  sbopen  in  to  bestea. 

Gatcer,  Conf.  Am.  book  »i.  Cal.  135. 

All  ertldy  kvnge*  mar  know  that  theyr  powers  be  vayne,  and  that 
none  h worthy  to  hauc  the  name  of  a kyage  but  he  that  hath  all 
thynj’Cfi  auhtocie  to  hia  hestes  Fabyan,  vol.  k.  ch.  *206. 

Great  God  of  might,  that  reigncst  in  the  mind, 

And  ail  the  bodie  to  thy  Acs/  dnost  frame, 

Victor  of  Gods,  subdurr  of  mankind. 

Sfir liter.  Hymne  in  Aaimur  of  Lotte 
And  for  thou  wast  a ‘pint  ton  delicate 
To  act  her  earthy  and  abhor'*!  commands 
Refusing  her  grand  heats,  *h«  did  confine  thee 
By  help®  of  her  room  potent  ministers. 

And  id  her  most  rniuittigablc  rage, 

Into  a cluucn  pyne. 

ShoAtpeare . Tempest,  fol.  4. 

What  »•  your  name  > 

Mia.  Miranda  — O my  father, 

I haue  broke  roar  hest  to  »av  so. 

Id.  16.  hi  11. 

HETERARCHY,  Gr.  cW/»oe,  another,  and  fyxij, 
government. 

The  government  of  another,  a stranger,  a foreigner. 

It  i*  a joy  to  think  we  have  a king  of  our  owoe.  Our  owtie  blood, 
our  owoe  religion;  according  to  the  motto  of  our  princes  (AA  Lhen) : 
otherwise,  neat  to  anarchy  is  eterarchy. 

Hall.  Sermon.  Christ  amt  Ctrsar. 

HETEROCERL-S.  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Pen - 
tamrrou*.  Coleopterous  insects,  established  by  Bose,  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  Clark  ernes. 

Generic  character.  Tarsi  short,  having  four  distinct 
joints  folded  on  the  outer  side  of  the  legs,  which  are 
triangular,  spinous,  or  ciliated,  especially  the  two  front 
ones,  which  are  formed  for  digging. 

These  insects  live  in  damp,  sandy  places,  near  the 
margins  of  pools.  Their  lam f,  which  huve  been  de- 
scribed by  M eigen,  also  live  ill  similar  places. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  //.  marginatu*,  Bose,  well 
figured  by  Panzer,  Faun.  Germ.  fig.  1 1,  12.  Found  in 
Europe. 

HETEROCLITE,  n.\  Gr.  irspouXirov  ; Lat.  he- 
ll tfr E roc  litk,  adj.  ( teroclituM  ; F r.  heieroefite  ; 

Hbterocli'tical,  P It.  and  8p.  heterodtto;  from 

IIetero'clitocs.  J ertpot,  another,  and  kXiW, 
declination,  or  declension,  from  icXtr-etr. 

“An  heleroclite,  or  declined  otherwise  than  the 
common  nownes  be,*  Minshew.  And  the  adj.,  gene- 
rally. 

Irregular ; nut  consistent  with  or  conforming  to  rule, 
or  order ; disorderly. 

There  are  orange  heterachtes  in  religion  now-a-dny* ; among 
whom,  sum*  of  them  may  be  mid  to  endeavour  (he  exalting  of  the 
kingdom  of  Cbriat.  in  lifiing  it  u|»on  Beelzebub's  back,  by  bringing 
in  so  much  profaneness  to  avoid  Superstition. 

Hove//,  iertter  35.  book  iv. 

Mad,  phraoiicke,  foolish,  hetrraehles,  which  no  new  hospital!  can 
hold,  no  phyaicke  help*. 

Hurt  on . A*atOtmf  of  Melancholy,  fob  76.  7*0  the  Reader. 

It  K a just  and  grncral  complaint,  that  indexes  for  th®  most  part 
are  hrlrroc/iles,  I mean,  either  redundant,  in  wbnt  i*  needles,  of 
defective  in  whit  ia  needful.  Fuller.  H’orthtes.  Sorfo/k. 

For  ol  sin*  ke/eroclitica/ ; and  such  as  w ant  either  name,  or  pre- 
sident, there  » oft  limes  a sin  even  in  their  histories. 

Str  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Errourt , book  vti.  ch.  xix. 

I count  it  not  irrational  to  think  that  thing*  primary  and  heteme/ite, 
as  also  hy  a parity  of  reason,  some  things  immaterial  and  super- 
natural, may  t*  sufficiently  proved  in  their  kind,  if  there  be  such  a 
positive  proof  of  them,  as  would  br  competent  and  satisfactory. 
Boyle  H',rkt,  vol,  iv.  p 174.  Considerations  about  the  Recvnn/e- 
Mrnest  of  Heaton  and  Religion. 


Sir  Toby  Malthewa,  one  of  those  he/ erectile  animals  wlio  finds  hia  HETERO- 
plac*  any  w here  CUTE. 

H'alpAe.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  voL  ii.  p,  220.  

HETERODENDRON,  in  Botany,  u genus  of  the 
class  Monadtlphia,  order  Polyandna,  natural  order  . . 

Terebinlhacerp.  Generic  character:  calyx  persisting, 
four  or  five  cleft ; corolla  none,  anthers  two-celled ; 
capsules  two  to  four  angled,  two  to  lour  celled  ; style 
nearly  obsolete. 

One  species.  H.  oletrfnlium,  native  of  New  Holland. 

HETERODOX,  w.S  Fr.  heterodox? ; It.  eterv- 

He'tfrodox,  adj.  >douo  ; Sp.  heterodox o;  Gr. 

Hf'tfrodoxy.  J «T«por  ofov,  one  who  is  of  ano- 
ther opinion,  from  ere pox,  another,  and  logo,  an  opinion. 

An  opinion  otherwise  than  or  different  from  ; (at*, 
the  commonly  prevailing  or  established  opinion.) 

On  Thursday  morning  we  had  another  aession,  in  which  was 
nothing  done,  but  that  it  wa«  reasoned  whether  that  last  krt*mdos 
should  lie  retained. 

Ila/es-  Remains.  Dr.  Ba/rangunT i l Alter  from  the  Sanod  of 
Dart,  gr. 


But  «uch,  it  seam,  was  the  temper  of  tho*«  times,  that  he  was  not 
only  dispensed  withal  as  to  this,  but  also  as  to  another  heterodoxy  of 
bis,  concerning  the  re-urrectiien. 

Cudworth.  Intellect m/  Syitem,  book  ».  cb.  i 

This  order,  thus  subjoined  to  the  *(1100011100.  that  was  to  be  set  up 
in  every  church,  and  so  the  more  ob*iou«  to  be  read  by  all  the  prie<ts 
and  curate*,  aa  well  ox  others,  was  doubtieu  to  binder  raw  and  iadi. 
ge*ted  heterodox  preaching. 

Strype.  Ufe  of  Archbishop  Parker , Anno  1560. 

So  that  had  our  Saviour  answered  otherwise,  he  had.  we  may  sup- 
pose, been  taxed  with  ignorance  and  wiskilfuIntH,  |i«rhan«  il*>  .if 
errour  and  hetenn/oxie.  Barrow.  Srrmm  23.  vol.  i. 

That  singular  character  [Doctor  Sarheverel]  took  it  into  his  head  to 
disturb  tnc  doctor  while  he  was  in  his  pulpit  venting  some  doctrine 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  that  heterodox  man. 

Pennant.  Ixrndan,  p.  258. 

Helerotioxy  was  to  a Jew  but  another  word  for  disloyalty  ; and  a 
wal  to  see  the  rigour  of  the  law  executed  oo  that  crime,  was  the 
honour  of  a Jewish  subject 

Hurd.  Works,  vol.  »1.  Sermon  20. 


HETEROGENE, 

Heteroge'nf.ai., 

II ETC  ROG  F.  N t'lTY, 

Hf.terooe'neols, 

1 1 FT  EROO  E^N  F CH.'SLY, 

Heteroijk'neousnf.ss. 

ture. 


1 Fr.  helerogenc ; II.  etc- 
I rogrneo ; Sp.  heteroge neo  ; 
l Or.  i.  repo-pi ros,  from  fr fpo*, 
another,  and  7^0*,  kind. 
Ofunutherkind ; unlike, 
J dissimilar,  in  kind  or  tut- 


Know  you  the  sapor  pontick  * calcine  ? 

Or,  what  is  bomogenr,  or  htteroyene  ? 

Ben  Jimim,  The  A/chemist,  act  ii.  Sc.  5. 

Wherefore,  either  th®  two  little  part*  of  different  elements  do  not 
become  one  body  ; or  if  they  do,  we  must  agree  'tia  by  the  nature  of 
quantity,  which  works  as  much  in  hAenyrne*/  parts  av  homogeaeal 
Dig  by.  Of  Bodies,  eh.  xiv. 

And  the  reason  why  iron  comes  to  a loadum*  more  efliraciouslv 
then  another  loadstone  doth,  is,  because  loadstones  generally  are  more 
impure  then  iron  is  (is  being  a kind  of  oar  or  min*  of  iron)  and  have 
other  extraneous  ami  heteroyenea/  natures  mix'd  with  them  : whereas 
iron  receives  th®  loadstone's  operation  in  iti  whole  substance. 

Id,  16.  ch.  xa. 

A strange  chimera  of  beasts  and  men, 

Maile  up  of  pieces  helerogme  ; 

Such  at  in  nature  never  met 
In  evdem  sulgeeto  yet 

Butler.  Hudibras,  part  1.  can.  3. 

And  there  being  no  conceivable  convenience  at  all  in  the  ketero- 
genrity  of  parts,  I think  iho  conclusion  is  not  rash,  if  w®  averre  that 
the  immediate  matter  of  efformation  of  the  f pius  is  cither  accurate!  v 
homogenral,  or  if  there  be  aay  heterogeneity  of  pari*  in  if,  that  it  u 
onely  by  accident  ; and  that  »t  makes  no  more  of  the  first  work  of 
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1IETBR0-  cffoematioa  ororgvnization  of  the  matter,  then  thrweitomes  of  dud  that 
GENE.  lifht  on  the  limner' * colours  make  to  the  better  drawing  of  'he  picture. 

More.  Anti.lote  agauut  Alhet im,  ch.  ii.  see.  8.  - Appendix. 

riurmiii  Because  it  belmgs  to  r multitude  of  associations,  and  »«ms  to 

TRICHL  M.  fpom  texture,  with  which  it  hath  *o  much  affinity,  *»  perhaps  to 
'"‘■•V- ' be  reducible  to  il,  in  this,  that  always  in  mixtures,  but  not  still  in 
textures,  there  is  required  a heterogeneity  of  the  component  part*. 
Hoyle,  ft'oeht,  sol.  iki.  p 298.  The  History  of  parti attar  Quahliei. 

I -rt  a liquor  in  any  vessel  look  never  «o  clear  and  transparent  up- 
ward*, yet  if  there  be  the  least  settlement,  or  Arirnymeiw  matter  in 
any  part  af  il,  shake  il  thorough!),  uud  it  will  he  sure  to  show  itself. 

South.  AVrmeiu,  voL  tip.  234. 
Courtier  and  patiiot  rannul  mix 
Their  het'ragenevM  politics 
Without  an  effervescence, 

Like  that  of  salts,  with  lemon  juice 
Which  does  not  yet  like  that  produce 
A friendly  coalescence. 

Coirper.  Friendship, 

They  [the  houses]  are  small,  and  hy  the  necessity  of  accumulating 
stores,  where  there  are  so  few  opportunities  of  purchase,  the  rooms 
are  very  hriere^jeneuatty  filled. 

J„ has  on.  Journey  to  the  Weitrm  IiJancU. 

Dissimilitude  of  xtyle,  and  heterttgeneourneit  of  sentiments,  may 
sufficiently  shew  that  a work  does  not  really  belong  to  the  reputed 
author. 

Id,  General  Ob*  erratum*  on  Shaktpeett e't  Pbiy*. 

HETERONOMA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class 
Octandria , order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Melatto- 
macter.  Generic  character : calyx  tubular,  four-toothed, 
persisting  ; corolla,  petals  four,  ovate,  slightly  owned  ; 
capsules  four-celled,  equal  to  the  calyx ; seeds  com- 
pressed, striated. 

One  species,  H.  divernfolia,  native  of  Mexico. 

HETEROPOGON,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Monoeda , order  Triandria , natural  order  Gratninem. 
Generic  character:  spike  simple;  male  flower,  calyx 
two-valved  ; corolla  two-valved,  awnless,  interior  valves 
bristled ; nectary  two-lobed,  turgid : female  flower, 
two-valved,  corolla  two-valved,  one  of  the  valves  thick, 
awned,  awn  very  long,  hairy. 

Two  species,  H . glabrr,  native  of  Italy,  and  H.  hiring, 
native  of  the  East  Indies. 

HETEROPTERIS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Dtvandria , order  Trigynia,  natural  order  Malpighiacttt. 
(Decandnllc.)  Generic  character:  calyx  five-parted, 
two  melliferous  pores  at  the  base ; corolla,  petals 
roundish,  with  claws  ; filaments  cohering  at  the  base, 
seed-vessel  a three- cel  led  Samara,  the  wings  the  reverse 
of  those  of  the  genus  Bannisteriu , to  which  this  genus  is 
allied. 

Thirteen  species,  natives  of  the  West  Indies. 

HETEROSPERMUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the 
class  Syngmetia,  order  Suptrftua.  Generic  character: 
calyx  double,  exterior  four-parted;  interior  many- 
leaved  ; receptacle  naked,  seeds  exteriorly  compressed, 
margin  membrunaceous,  interior  oblong,  two-awned. 

Two  species,  natives  of  South  America. 

HETEROSTEM  ON,  in  Botany , a genus  of the  class 
Monad ftphia , order  Triandria,  natural  order  Legumi- 
noste.  Generic  character : calyx  four-leaved,  coalescing 
into  a slender  tube;  corolla,  petals  three,  inserted  into 
the  throat  of  the  calyx;  the  three  inferior  stamens 
fertile  ; pod  flat  on  both  sides,  attenuated,  many-sceded. 

One  species,  //.  mimomidrt,  a tree,  native  of  Brazil. 

HETEROTRICHUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the 
class  Decandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Meta*- 
tomaefte.  Generic  character:  calyx  tubular,  border 
five  to  eight  cleft  ; apex  of  the  segments  elongated ; 


corolla,  petals  five  to  eight;  berry  five  to  eight  celled,  HKTKRO. 
crowning  the  calyx.  TRP HI  M. 

Five  species,  natives  of  the  Island  of  Santo  Domingo  “ 
and  South  America.  uica 

HETHING.  Hearne  says.  Mockery ; Tyrwhitl,  Con-  v _ " - 
tempt.  Perhaps  haughting.  t.  e.  haughtiness. 

Alie  it  ihi  Acting  fsJUs  upon  the. 

B.  Bmnne,p.  273. 

All*  (quod  John)  the  day  that  I wav  borne  ! 

Now  are  w©  driven  lit  he  thing  and  til  acortte. 

Chaucer.  The  Here*  Tale,  i,  4 1 08. 

HEUCHERA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pen- 
tandria,  order  Digynia , natural  order  Saxifragm.  Ge- 
neric character : corolla,  petals  five,  capsule  two-beaked, 
two- celled. 

Five  species,  natives  of  North  America.  Persoon. 

HEW.  See  Hob. 


Hew,  r.  A.  S.  hraw-ian,  aheavi  ian  i D.  hovw- 
II  ew,  n.  >e»,  hauwrn  ; Ger.  hauwen  ; Sw.  httgga  ; 
Hewer.  ) tveare,  to  cut  or  hack,  with  any  kind  of 
instrument,  (says  Wnchter,)  a sword,  an  axe,  a hatchet. 
It  is  commonly  employed  when  some  degree  of  force  i* 
used. 

To  cut,  to  hack,  to  chop : to  form  or  frame  by  cutting, 
bei  hare  on  paiens,  as  men  of  willcgoile, 
pe  pxiens  ageyn  pam  full  stilt  ly  pei  sfode 

B.  Brunne,  p.  17, 

Wei  coude  be  hewen  wood,  and  water  bere, 

For  he  was  yongc  and  mighty. 

Chaucer,  rhe  Knight et  Tale,  v.  1424. 

If  he  that  once  cncountrcd  with  his  foes 
In  open  fteide  at  wund  of  blasted  trurnpe, 

Doe  dare  to  yeelde  his  hewed  bead  to  bloe*, 

And  goe  again  to  hear*  the  canons  thump*. 

TurbervUe.  To  the  Bay/ing  Houle  of  Sycophant*. 
And  then  he  hylic  the  inner  courle  wytb  tlire  roue*  of  hewed  stone, 
and  one  rowe  of  cedar  woode. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.  3 Kgngtt,  eh.  vi.  * 
And  Salomon  lolde  out  Inure  score  thousand  men  to  heiee  [stones] 
in  the  mountainea. 

Geneva  Bible,  Anno  1561.  2 Chronicle*,  cb.  ii.  •.  2. 


And  Josua  made  them  that  same  dave  hewtrt  of  wood  and  drawer* 
of  water  vnto  the  congregac  yon,  and  vnio  the  aulter  of  God  voto  this 
daye,  in  tlie  place  wlucbe  God  should  chose. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.  Joma,  ch.  ii. 
Foe,  all  for  pra»«#  and  honour  he  did  fiifht. 

Both  strikrn  strike,  mid  beaten  both  due  beat, 

That  from  their  sliielda  forth  flicth  fine  light. 

And  hclmqU,  hne-rn  deepe,  abow  marks  of  cither’s  eiiijht. 

Spentrr.  Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  5. 
TTiey  he w'd  their  helmes,  and  plates  asunder  brake. 

As  they  had  potshares  bene. 

Id.  lb.  book  vi  can.  1 


Then  to  the  rest  hi*  wrathfull  hand  he  bends: 

Of  whom  he  makes  such  hauocke  and  such  hew 
That  swarms  of  damned  aoules  to  hell  he  srnds. 

/«/.  Ib.  hook  vi.  can.  8. 
There  lies  our  way  ; he  thou  upon  the  guard, 

And  look  around,  while  I securely  go  ; 

And  Aeso  a passage  through  the  sleeping  foe. 

Ihyden.  Virgil,  .tinea,  book  ia 
Him  in  a hundred  parts  A*t»1pho  hew r, 

A*  oft  his  sever’d  frame  itself  renew*. 

Houle.  Orlando  Furiaeo,  book  ar. 

HEXADICA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  M >- 
noecia,  order  Pentandna . Generic  characier  : male 
flower,  calyx  five-leaved;  corolla,  petals  five:  female 
flower,  calyx  six-leaved ; corolla  none ; stigmas  six  ; 
capsule  six-celled,  one- settled. 

One  species,  a moderate-sized  tree,  native  of  the 
woods  of  Cochinchina.  Lou  retro. 

2*2 
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IIRXA-  IIE'XAGON.l  Fr.  AexagOfte;  It.  and  Sp . hexa- 

GON,  Hexagonal.  >gono  ; Lai.  hexagonos  ; Ur. 

HEX  A-  HexaWv.  J from  *£,  six,  and  7*W<i,  an  angle. 
POD.  A figure  with  six  angles,  and,  consequently,  six  sides, 
•v  * And  bevel®*,  that  salt  dissolved  upon  fixation  returns  to  ila  affected 
cube*,  the  regular  fipure*  of  mineral*,  as  the  h*rng»nal  of  crystal,  the 
hemi«p«rrical  of  the  fairy-stone,  the  stellar  figure  of  the  atone  a«trria, 
and  such  like,  seem  to  look  with  probability  upoo  ttiis  way  of  forma- 
tion- Gianni.  The  Canity  of  Dagtmatniny,  cb.  v. 

When  I read  in  St.  Ambrose  of  h'Tagoniei,  o t sexiuigutar  cellars 
of  bees,  did  I,  therefore,  conclude  that  they  mere  mathematicians  ? 

fiutkjp  Hramhall  at/twul  Habhei. 

Fur  the  apace  about  any  point  may  be  filled  up  either  by  six  equi- 
lateral triangles,  or  four  squarea,  or  three  hexnyvna ; whereas  three 
pentagons  are  too  little,  and  three  heptagon*  too  much. 

Ra y.  On  the  Cr*uli»n,  part  i, 

With  that  prodigious  ecometrical  subtdty  do  tho*e  little  animals 
work  their  deep  hrxaynnal  cells,  the  only  pri>p*r  figure  that  the  best 
mathematician  cootd  choose  for  such  a combin jtwin  of  bouses. 

Derham.  Phytic-/-  Thf/logy,  book  i*.  ch.  xiii. 

It  is  well  known  to  mathematicians,  that  there  U not  a fourth  way 
possible,  m which  a plane  may  be  cut  in  little  space*  that  shall  be 
equal,  similar,  and  regular,  without  leaving  any  interstice*.  Of  the 
three,  the  heeayvn  » the  mo*i  proper,  both  tor  convenieney  and  strength. 
Bec»,  a»  if  they  knew  this,  make  their  cell*  regular  hexuyom. 

Retd.  £uiy  3.  part  i.  ch.  ii.  Of  In  At  met. 

HEX.VMETER,  n.~)  Fr.  and  Sp.  hriametrc  ; It. 
Hexa'meteh,  adj.  J essametro  ; Gr.  iga/itTpot,  from 
?£,  six,  and  fUtpav,  a measure. 

A measure,  or  a verst*  measuring  or  consisting  of  six 
feet. 

Hi*  request  to  Diana  in  an  hexantich,  and  her  answer  in  an  ogdm- 
Bticli,  hexameter*  and  pentameter*,  discovered  to  him  m a dream,  with 
hit  sacrifices  and  ritual  ceremonies,  are  in  the  British  story. 

Drayton,  Poly-dfaun,  song  I . note  Ly  SeUIrn. 
When  Dorua,  desiring  in  a secret  manner  to  speak  of  their  case*. 

r reliance  the  partir*  intended  might  take  some  light  of  it,  making 
a reverence  to  Zelroane,  began  Uiii  provoking  song  in  hexameter 
verso  unto  her.  Sidney.  Arcadta,  book  i. 

Now,  that  tongs  nr  ditties  to  be  sung  unto  stringed  instrument*, 
were  composed  in  old  time  of  hexameter  verses,  Timothrus  givrth  us 
to  understand.  Hot/and.  Plutarch,  fui.  1018. 

The  English  verse,  which  we  call  heroick,  consists  of  no  more  than 
ten  syllables ; the  Latia  hexameter  sometime*  rire*  to  seventeen. 
Dryden.  Itorhi,  voL  UL  p.  221).  On  the  Onyia  ami  Proyreu  *f 
Sattre, 

Were  we  to  judge  every  production  by  the  rigorous  rule*  of  nature, 
we  should  reject  Uie  Iliad  of  Homer,  live  .Tine tit  of  Virgil,  and  e*ery 
celebrated  tragedy  of  antiquity,  and  the  prevent  times,  because  there 
is  no  such  thing  in  nature  u an  Hector  or  Turous  talkiDg  in  hexameter 
or  ao  Othello  in  blank  verse. 

Ga/dtmilh.  Eeeny  13. 

HEXANGULAR,  having  six  angles. 

The  base  was  hexanyulax,  finely  ornamented  with  Gothic  sculpture 
Ptnnant.  Tour,  p,  217. 

HEXANTHUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Uexandria , order  Monogynia.  Generic  character : 
flowers  umbellate ; common  calyx  six-leaved  ; no  par- 
tial calyx  ; corolla  six-parted  ; berry  one- seeded. 

A tree,  native  of  the  mountains  of  Cochinchina  ; the 
wood  is  used  for  building.  Loureiro. 

HEXAPOD,  Gr.  afdrofyv,  having  six  feet,  from 
six,  and  *ro2<v,  feet. 

For  I take  those  to  hav®  been  the  h*-xnp**let  from  which  the  greater 
sort  of  hectics  come  ; for  that  sort  of  he.rapodea  are  at  this  day  eaten 
in  our  American  plantation*,  as ! am  informed  by  my  good  friend  L)r. 
Han*  Sloane,  who  also  presented  me  with  a glasa  of  them,  preserved 
in  spirit*  of  wine.  Ray.  On  the  Creation,  part  ii. 

Mr.  J estop  (another  very  judicious,  curiums,  and  ingeu  ou*  gentle- 
man) saw  hej'tfwftea  vomited  up  by  a girl ; which  hexapodrt  lived 
and  led  for  five  wt-eka. 

Derham.  / ’Ay wo- Theology,  book  riii.  cb.  vi.  note  12. 


HEXASTICK,  Gr.  igaart'x**,  having,  or  consisting  vrjcR* 

of,  six  verses  ; from  «£.  six,  untl  arl\a*,  a verse.  Set*  

H examtste a ante,  for  an  example  from  Selden’s  Notes  HKYTKS- 
ort  Drayton.  BURY. 

I will  conclude  with  that  famous  hrxeuhc  which  Sannazraro  made  v ---  - 
or  tbi*  great  ciK,  which  plcsrethmr  much  lietter. 

Ho  well.  Ixtter  36.  book  i.  sec.  1 . 

Dryden  on  thi*  occasion  was  a sub*eriber.  and  furnished  T«mvn 
with  a well-known  kexnthch,  which  ha*  ever  since  generally  accom- 
panied d»c  engraved  portraits  of  Milton. 

Malone.  Life  •/  Dryden,  p.  205. 

IIEXODON,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Pmtamerous, 
Coleopterous  insects,  belonging  to  the  family  Scarabtridtt, 
established  by  Olivier. 

Generic  character.  Jaws  strongly  toothed,  arched  at  * 
their  extremity  ; outer  edge  of  the  lip  apparent ; club 
of  the  antenna!  small,  oval ; body  nearly  circular;  outer 
edge  of  the  elytra  dilated  and  grooved.  They  live  on  the 
leaves  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  their  larva  are  unknown. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  If,  nticulatum,  figured  by 
Olivier,  pi.  vii.  fig.  1.  Found  by  Commervun  at  Mada- 
gascar. 

1 1 EXT,  high  or  hrgh,  heghest,  krghst.  hext.  In  the  same 
manner,  (adds  Mr.  Tyrwhitt.)  next  is  formed  from  negh. 

Turlf  jer  he  bylcurdc  J»o  here  wyth  nolnrye  ynow, 

And  hexte  men  of  mony  londcs  about®  hym  vMtc  area. 

R-  Gbucreter,  p.  ISO. 

For  the  first  apple  and  the  hext 
Which  growth  vnlo  you  next 
Hath  thr*  vertue*  notable. 

t'Aowerr.  Dreamt,  fot.  357. 

HEY-DAY,  \ An  interjection  (says  Skinner)  of 

He'ydequies.  / wonder  or  admiration,  q.  d.  high-day . 

O festum  diem , i.  e.  latum  et  feliccm : an  Etymology 
much  at  variance  with  the  common  usage  of  the  word : 
but  see  High-luvs,  in  r.  High. 

The  Glo&surist  to  Spenser  calls  hrydeguir t “A  coun- 
trey dance  or  round.  The  conceipt  is,  that  the  Graces 
and  nymphs  do  daunce  unto  the  Muses  and  Pan  his 
musicke  all  night  by  moonelighte  : to  signify  the  plea- 
santnesse  of  the  aoyle."  The  folio  Spenser  (1610)  in 
the  text  reads  gtrra,  in  the  note  guies.  The  reading  of 
Dr.  Percy  below  seems  to  point  to  the  only  plausible 
Etymology. 

Groom.  Hey -da  • what  Han*  Flutlerkin  n thia?  what  Dutchman 
doe’*  build  or  frame  rutlc*  in  the  aire  ? 

Ben  Juneem.  The  Mnayut.  of  Amy  urea. 

But  friendly  Faeries,  met  with  many  grace*, 

And  lighlfoole  Nymplu  can  chnse  the  lingring  night. 

With  heydeyuxet,  and  trimly  trodden  traces. 

Which  *iM«ra  nine,  which  dwell®  on  IVniss*  hight, 

Do  make  them  musick,  tor  their  more  delight. 

Spenter.  Shepherd"  a CaUrular.  June. 

And  while*  the  nimble  (’amhrmn  rill* 
iHnci*  hy-da-yiet  among*!  the  hdl*, 

Tlie  Mure  them  to  Camardcn  brings. 

Drayton.  r<Jy+Jbton,  song  5.  Ary. 

By  well*  and  rill*  in  meadowes  greene. 

We  nightly  dance  our  hry-day  giiiNf ; 

And  to  our  fairy e king  and  quecur, 

We  chant  our  moonc-ligm  rain*trelsies. 

Rohm  GaodfeUiar,  in  Percy,  val.  iii.  Col.  206. 

HE\TES1)URY,  or  IIfitesbury,  corruptly  called 
Hatchbury,  a Borough,  and  formerly  a Market  Town  in 
Wiltshire,  traditionally  the  residence  of  the  Empresa 
Maud  during  her  contest  with  Stephen,  is  situated  in  a 
valley  on  the  South-Western  edge  of  Salisbury  Plain. 

The  town  consists  principally  of  one  long  wide  street, 
rebuilt,  for  the  most  part,  after  a fire  in  1766.  The 
Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  is  an  ancient  Norman 
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H BYTES-  building,  with  a tower  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave 
BURY,  and  transept.  It  was  formerly  collegiate;  and  still  has 
four  Prebends,  Hill  Deverille,  Jlomingshnm,  Tidring- 
TELLA,  ton*  an<*  Swalediffit,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Dean  of 
Salisbury,  attached  to  it.  The  only  other  public  build- 
ings are  an  Almshouse,  and  an  ancient,  endowed  Hos- 
pital for  aged  persons.  Ileytcsbury  is  a Borough  hy 
prescription,  and  has  returned  two  Members  to  Parlia* 
ment  since  the  27th  Henry  VI.  The  neighbourhood 
abounds  with  British,  Roman,  Danish,  and  Saxon 
Antiquities,  which  may  be  found  described  in  the  col- 
lections of  Mr.  Cuiiningtnn  and  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare. 
Population,  in  1821,  1329,  many  of  whom  are  engaged 
in  woollen  manufactures.  Distant  from  Warmiuster  4 
miles,  and  from  London  92. 

II  IANS,  from  hiare,  to  gape,  Lacep. ; Antulome, 
Illig.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animuls  belonging  to 
the  family  Cullrirosires , order  Grallte,  class  A vex. 

Generic  character.  Beak  longer  than  the  head,  thick, 
compressed : mandibles  separated  in  the  middle  from 
each  other,  and  only  touching  at  the  base  and  tip ; 
upper  mandible  nearly  straight,  swelling  towards  the 
tip,  grooved  at  the  base,  and  notched  at  the  point ; 
lower  mandible  convex  downwards  in  the  middle,  its 
point  having  the  edges  inclined  inwards ; nostrils  near 
the  base  lineal,  lateral ; legs  long  and  slender,  in  part 
naked ; the  three  front  toes  united  by  a short  mem- 
brane. the  hind  toe  half  the  length  of  the  others,  articu- 
lated on  the  inside  und  above  them ; the  first  and  second 
quills  nearly  equal  in  sixe  and  the  longest  of  all. 

This  genus  was  separated  from  the  Herons  by  Illiger, 
on  account  of  the  open  space  between  the  middle  of  the 
mandibles,  and  named  by  him  in  consequence  Ana- 
stomus.  This  circumstance  is  considered  by  Cuvier  as 
de|>ending  upon  the  wearing  away  of  the  edges  of  the 
horn  from  use ; but  this  can  hardly  be  the  case,  the 
formation  of  the  beak  being  so  constant.  These  birds 
nearly  resemble  the  Storks  in  their  mode  of  living ; 
they  are  found  on  the  bunks  of  rivers  and  murshes,  into 
which  they  enter,  hut  never  attempt  to  swim. 

Two  species  are  found,  the 

H.  Typxts,  Lacep.;  A.  Typus,  Tem.;  Indian  A nastome. 
From  India,  which  is  the  same  as  the  Ardea  Coroman- 
deliana  of  Latham  and  Sonneral ; and  the  A.  Pondice- 
riana  of  Latham  is  the  same  bird  in  its  first  year's 
plumage.  The  other  is  the 

H.  LamcUigcrus , Lacep.;  A.  Lameltigera , Tem.;  Afri- 
can A nastome.  Which  is  remarkable  for  the  elongation 
of  the  shafis  of  the  feathers  of  the  neck,  belly,  and 
thighs,  by  a shining  black  broad  cartilaginous  plate  at 
the  tip  of  each,  which  resembles  the  leathers  of  G. 
Sonneratii. 

See  Cuvier,  Regne  Animal ; Illiger,  Prodromus  Mam- 
maliutn  ct  Avium ; Temminck,  Planches  Calorie**. 

HIATELLA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  bivalve  free 
boring  shells;  established  by  Duudin,  nearly  related  to 
Saxioaoa,  and  confounded  with  .Wen  by  Linmeus  and 
Lamarck. 

Generic  character.  Shell  bivalve,  transverse,  eq in- 
volved ; nucleus  sub-anterior,  rather  convex ; hinges 
with  one  or  two  short,  conical,  diverging  teeth  in  each 
valve  ; ligaments  external,  marginal. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  the  Solen  minutus  of  Lin- 
meus ; the  H.  arcitca  of  Lamarck  ; and  //.  monoperta 
of  Daudin. 

Bruguierc  placed  this  genus  with  Cardita.  and  La- 
marck places  it  near  that  genus ; it  is  very  nearly  allied 


to  Saticava,  and  only  differs  from  it  in  having  small  HIA- 
teeth.  The  two  animals  are  exactly  similar,  like  most  TELIA, 
shells  which  live  in  holes. 

HIA'TION,')  Lat.  hiare;  Gr.  to  open,  to  COUGH. 

Hia'tus.  J"  gape. 

An  opening,  a gaping. 

A second  is  the  continued  kwtion  or  holding  open  i(a  mourh, 
which  men  observing,  conceive  (be  intention  thereof  to  receive  the 
aliment  of  air. 

Sir  Thomas  Rroien,  Vulgar  F.m lurt,  book  iii.  ch.  xxi. 

I shall  endeavour  to  fill  this  hintui  by  producing  an  almost  entire 
chronologic  aeries  of  painting*  from  the  lime  to  Henry  VII.  when 
Mr.  Vcrtue’s  note*  recommence. 

H'atycjf,  Auecdvtet  of  Painting,  SfC.  VO  I.  i.  p.  36. 

M.  with  a rudiment  of  a tooth  wilhia  one  shell ; with  an  ovaf  and 
large  Am tui  opposite  to  the  hinge. 

Pennant,  lirituh  Zwi/t^y  The  May-gaper, 

HIBBERTIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Poly - 
andria , order  LYtgynia , natural  order  DiUeniacea:. 

Generic  character : calyx  five. leaved,  becoming  after- 
wards the  fruit ; petals  five,  deciduous  ; capsules,  three 
to  twelve,  glomerated. 

Two  species,  elegant  climbing  plants,  natives  of  New 
South  Wales. 

HIBE'RXAL,  ) LaL  hibernus,  from  hyems,  winter, 

Hibeiin action.  J frornGr.  Xtip*  (Voss.)  ara  if 
quod  nempe  pluvias  fundat  ; because  it  pours  forth 
rains 

Wintry ; of  or  pertaining  to  winter. 

Were  there  any  such  effectual  heat  in  this  star  (the  dog-siarj,  yet 
coeid  it  but  weakly  evidence  the  same  in  summer ; it  U- mg  about 
40  degree*  dittant  frurn  the  tun  ; and  should  rather  inamfnst  its 
warming  power  in  the  winter,  when  it  remains  conjoyned  with  the 
tun  in  its  hyhernat  conversion. 

Sir  Thumnt  Hrott-n.  Tut  gar  Erruuri,  bonk  iv.  ch.  xliL 

There  might  a constant  stream  of  fresh  and  untainted  [air]  be  let 
in  and  i«*u*  out  as  freely,  and  that  to  qualified  in  its  intermediate 
composition,  as  should  he  very  agreeable  to  ihe  nature  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  several  plants  that  were  to  puts  tbeir  hybema Jam  in  the 
green-house. 

Etflyn.  Kaftntiaritim  Hortcnst.  A Sew  Comoeroatory. 

HIBISCUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  Ihc  class  Mona- 
dctphia.  order  Potyandria , natural  order  Malcacea. 

Generic  character : calyx  double,  the  exterior  many- 
Icavcd  ; stigmas  five;  capsule  five-celled,  many-seeded. 

A genus  containing  nearly  one  hundred  species. 

Natives  of  both  hemispheres.  Most  of  the  species 
produce  large  handsome  flowers ; some  of  hardy  sorts 
are  often  cultivated  in  gardens.  //.  Syriacus,  the 
AUhtea  f rules  of  gardeuers,  is  a native  of  Syria. 

HICC I US  DOCTIUS,  an  unintelligible  term  (says 
the  editor  of  Hudibras)  used  by  jugglers.  Mr.  Braude 
thinks  it  corrupted  from  Hie  est  doctu *;  words  with 
which  the  appcurance  of  the  Catholic  priests  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  people  was  in  old  limes  nnnoonced. 

An  old  dull  sal,  who  (old  the  cluck, 

For  many  year*  at  Bridewell-dock. 

At  Westminster,  and  IhchVHall. 

And  hicfuu-dactttu  play'd  in  all. 

i/uut limit,  part  ili.  can.  3. 1 580. 

HICCOUGH,  variously  written,  hicJerl,  or  hicquet, 
hick-hop,  hiccup,  and  hiccough  ; D-  hicken,  hirkxen  ; 

Ger.  hiren;  Sw . hicka  ; which  the  Etymologists  agree 
are  words  formed  from  the  sound.  And  see  Vex. 

And  so  it  it  also  of  good  tignality,  according  to  that  of  Hippocrates, 
tbit  aueeiing  cureth  the  Ai c*et. 

Sir  Thomas  Omen.  I'mtgar  Kmart,  b'Xik  iv.  ch.  ix. 
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HICKET  The  ume  portion  taken  likewise  with  honied  vinegar  bot,  all  amt  h 
(he  convulsion  of  the  sloinack,  proceeding  from  excessive  vexing  or 
HI  OR-  hiafnels.  Holland,  Ptinse,  book  xxxii.  ch.  ix. 

J—  v He  shall  he  a knight,  a heron  ; or  hv  sons#  file*  accusation,  as 

they  do  to  such  as  base  the  hick  hop,  to  make  them  forget  it. 

Burton.  Anutatny  of  Melancholy,  fol.  549. 
Quoth  he,  " To  bid  me  not  to  lose 
Is  to  foihid  my  pulse  to  move. 

My  beard  to  grow,  my  ears  to  prick  up 
Or  (when  I'm  in  a At)  to  hiccup,” 

Ifiuhbrot,  part  ii.  can.  I . 

Some  are  freed  from  the  AirruiryA,  be  being  told  of  some  feigned 
ill  news  or  even  of  some  other  things,  timt  but  excites  a irrrai  alien* 
lion  of  mind.  Boyle.  IVorka,  voi.  i.  p.  Ixxxiii.  The  Life. 

HIDALGO,  or,  as  formerly  written,  Fidalgo ; quasi 
hijoa  if  algo,  son  of  somebody ; the  Spanish  title  for  all 
of  penile  blood,  to  which  many  privileges  are  attached. 

HIDE,  A.  S.  hida,  ft  hyda  ; Scotch.  Hilda*  from 
A.  S.  hyd-an,  tegere,  to  cover;  Scotch, hildtn,  to  cover. 
Hyd  among  the  A.  S.  was  the  same  ns  tectum  among 
the  Latins ; and  kydr-land « were  lauds  annexed,  or 
appertaining,  ad  hydatn  tectum.  Spelntati. 

Sec  Carlo  ate. 

Hou  mony  pinu  lond,  and  hou  mar.}  hyden  also,  \c. 

R.  G/uncofir,  p.  374. 

Of  Cch  hyde  uf  Engvloiul  Jire  xsf  Hvngra  he  nom  }o. 

Id.  p.  434. 

jrtd  poynt  Joi  wild,  tosuere  he  was  dryuen, 
t be  DanegeJd*  for  merauld  be  forgfueo, 

& of  ilk  a hide  tui>  vhillVngrs  Ji.it  hr*  take 
Said  ueuer  eft  betide,  he  More  on  bnke. 

R.  Rnt nne,  p.  110. 

The  whole  land  fwaa)  formerly  divided,  either  by  Alfred  the  Great 
or  some  other  precedent  king,  into  343,600  Aides  or  plough  lands; 
and  according  to  this  division  were  the  military  anil  other  charges  uf 
the  kingdom  impos'd  and  proportion'd 

Spe/mon.  On  Fends  and  Tatum*  ifc.  ch.  vili. 
The  Normans  also  rhaoged  the  name  of  an  Ayr/e  of  laud,  and  call'd 
it  Carruc,  a plough  land.  Id,  lb.  ch.  xxsii. 

Hide,  ")  A.  S.  hydan ; I),  horden , huedrn ; Ger. 
Hi'dkr,  fhucten  ; ctlart,  ahscondere,  occult  a re,  and 
Ili'niNG.  J consequently  legert ; whence  probably  the 
hide  of  an  animal,  q.  r. 

To  conceal,  to  cover  from  the  Right,  to  secrete. 

Hi>,  mygte  of  trapse,  rut*  flow®  y«re 
To  Walys,  and  to  Cornwall*,  and  kutldc  hem  vor  (ere. 

R,  Gloucester,  p.  2*26. 

Sajnt  Culberte's  clerket  in  hidto*s  ewer  jede. 

At  Geruana  set  Jter  mrrkcs,  a house  ^e  gan  vpspedt 

R.  Bruno, , p.  77. 

Menye  of  Jie  brydde* 

Hodden  and  hrlcden.  durneliche  here  eggra 
For  no  foul  aholdc  hem  fyndc. 

Piers  P Ink  man.  Id  sum,  p.  223. 
The  kyogdom  of  hevenes  is  lyk  to  tresour  hid  in  a fetid,  which  a 
man  that*  fyndith,  hidith , and  (or  ioyc  of  it,  he  goilh  ft  M-liith  alle 
thingis  that  he  hath  and  byeth  thilke  felde. 

fVidif.  Matthew,  dl.  JUil. 

The  kyngdome  of  heauen  ia  tyke  vntn  treasure  hytUr  in  the  fold, 
the  which  a man  fyndeth  & hydeth : and  for  ioye  tberof  gocth  Ac 
aclirth  al  that  he  hath,  and  bielh  that  felde. 

BtUe,  June  1551. 

Be  not  seen  favtynge  to  men,  but  la  the  fadtr  that  is  in  hidJU,  and 
thi  fadtr  that  aecth  in  hid  in  acbal  yelde  to  thee. 

Hidi if.  Matthew,  cb.  v. 

For  if  the  tiller  of  the  6eld,  nc  dolue  not  in  the  yearth,  and  if  ilie 
htder  of  ihe  gold,  ne  had  hid  the  gold  in  that  place,  the  gold  ne  had 
uot  been  found.  Chaucer.  Boeciut,  book  v.  fol.  235. 

For  aotbfastiuts  wol  none  hidings, 

Id.  The  Raman t of  the  Rase. 

And  1 his)  brightnes  wa«  u tbe  light : he  had  hornes  [cumming  j 
out  of  bis  hands,  and  there  wav  the  hiding  of  his  power. 

BUde,  Anno  1563. 


But  when  I me  awake,  and  find  it  hut  a dream®,  HIDE- 

The  anguish  of  my  furmrr  wo  beginneth  more  extreme ; 

And  me  tormentelh  so,  that  unnealh  may  1 find,  HIDEOI'S. 

•Some  ht.tdrn  place,  wherein  to  slake  the  gnawing  of  my  mind.  Vi^^.  _ 

Surrey.  Complaint  of  the  Aktmte  of  her  tsiver,  SfC  * 

A lovely  ladie  rode  him  faire  tievide, 

t'p'in  a lowly  av*e  more  white  then  snow  ; 

Yet  «he  much  whiter;  but  the  same  did  Aide 
I’ndcra  vele,  that  wimpled  was  full  low. 

Spenser,  Fit-wie  Qurrwr,  book  i.  can.  I 
Whoe’er  would  English  mooumeuls  survey. 

In  other  records  may  uur  courage  know : 

But  let  them  hide  the  story  of  this  day. 

Whose  fame  was  blemi-h'd  by  too  base  a foe. 

Dry  Jen.  Annus  Mtrnhi/u,  at.  196. 

Or  else  some  hiding  hole  he  seeks. 

For  fear  the  rest  should  say  Ise  squeaks. 

Swift. ' The  Storm 

From  where  our  saplings  me.  our  flow'rnt*  bloom, 

The  song  shall  teach,  in  clear  preceptive  notes, 

I low  hrst  to  frame  the  fence,  and  best  to  hide 
All  its  foreseen  defects  ; defective  still, 

Tbo’  hid  with  bsppie-t  art. 

Mason,  The  English  Garden,  book  ii. 

The  country,  forest  or  marsh  ; the  habitations,  cottages  ; the  cities, , 
htdmx-pUires  in  woods;  the  peofdc  naked,  or  only  covered  with 
skins ; their  sole  employment,  pasturage  and  hunting! 

Bur  he.  An  Abridgment  of  English  History,  burnt  i.  ch.  xi. 

Hide,  "k  A.  S.  hydr ; D.  haude , huyd  ; Ger. 

Hide-bound.  >haut  , prtlis,  cutis,  cortum  , probably 
Hide-dress.  J from  the  A.  S.  Hyd- tin,  (see  Hide. 
ante,)  to  cover,  to  protect. 

Thai  which  covers  or  protects  ; jc.  the  flesh,  the 
body ; usually  applied  to  a thick,  hairy  skin. 

1 So  Jut  bil  etc 

Her  lion,  ft  her  huden  ea. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  404 

Of  ihe  hides  at  beasts  being  tanned,  they  vac  to  shape  for  thero- 
(•eluei  light,  but  impenetrable  armour. 

Hu htuyl.  Voyages,  Sfc.  vol  i.  fol.  21.  The  Cingue  Ports. 

No  sooner  was  out,  but,  swifter  then  thought, 

Fan  by  the  hyde  the  wolfr  Ixiwder  caught. 

Spenser.  Shepherd's  Calendar.  September. 

The  chief  trade  of  (bis  place  consistetn  of  sugar  and  ginger,  which 
growelh  in  the  island,  and  hides  of  oxen  and  kine,  which  m ibis  waste 
country  of  tbe  island  are  bred  in  infinite  number*. 

Sir  Francis  Drake.  A Rest  Indian  Engage,  fol  24 
Their  home*,  no  other  than  lame  jaJe*  and  poore  huleixnmd  hild- 
>***•  Holland.  Linus,  fol.  415. 

How  some  in  feathers,  or  a ragged  hide, 

Hare  liv'd  a second  I fe,  and  different  natures  try'd. 

Addison,  To  Dryde* . 

Between  their  horn*  the  Halted  barley  threw, 

And  with  ibrir  heads  to  heaven  the  victims  slew; 

The  limbs  they  never  from  th’  enclosing  bidet 
The  (highs  selected  to  the  gtxl*  divide. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad , book  1. 

Mr.  Henshaw  mentioned  a way  of  shaking  off  the  mildew  from  tbe 
ears  of  corn,  by  a rope  drawn  over  the  tops  of  them  by  two  moo  it 
cither  end  of  it ; which  mildew  was  found  to  make  the  corn  hide- 
bound. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  483.  Letters  to  Mr.  Boyle. 

The  body  is  covered  with  a strong  hide  exactly  resembling  black 
leather,  destitute  of  scales,  but  marked  with  the  appearance  of  them. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.  Carta craus  Tortoise. 

Sot  were  they  even  startled  at  the  report  of  a musquet ; till,  one 
day,  upon  their  endeavouring  to  make  us  sensible  that  their  arrows 
and  -pears  could  not  penetrate  thrir  kideuirauet,  one  of  our  gentle, 
men  sihit  a musquet  ball  through  one  of  them,  folded  six  times 

Choi.  Voyages,  vol  vi.  book  iv.  cb.  iii. 

HI'DEOUS,  *4  Fr.  hidettx • Probably  from  the 

Hi'deol'slv,  >A.  S.  hyd-an,  to  hide.  It  wax  for- 
Hi'deocsnebs.  ) merly  written  hidous.  That  (says 
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HIDEOUS.  Skinner)  which  any  one  would  by  every  means  avoid, 
•—  and  even  hide  himself  from. 

s 11 , Frightful,  horrible,  excessively  ugly ; odious  or 
‘“*v”  hateful. 


be  kvng  did  mak  right  jarr  in  hidous  engyn, 
fe  namr  Jci  raid  Ludpire  or  l.urdare  of  striuelyr. 

R.  Brun* r,  p 326. 

Thu.  world  (lie  said)  in  lewe  than  in  an  houre 
Shal  aJ  be  dremt.  *o  ktdrus  U the  vhoure : 

Thu»  dial  maukimle  drenche.  and  le*e  bir  iif. 

Chaucer.  The  Milleres  7 off,  >.  3620. 

The  brighte  wenten  to  ami  fro 

So  kulutu/y.  that  with  the  lr*te  stroke 
It  semed  that  it  would  folio  an  ok*?. 

Id  The  Anight rs  Ta/e,  V.  1704- 

If  your  men  decay  by  siekene*  or  by  sworde,  if  viutl!  faiie,  or  if 
mnaey  was  scanfe,  if  the  win Je  turns  contrary,  or  an  hideous  tem- 
pests ari%e,  you  ‘hall  be  destitute  of  aide,  proaisiu  and  treasure. 

Hail,  Henry  l'.  The  second  Yerr. 

Of  slahire  huge  and  hi'ltous  he  was, 

Lake  to  a giant  for  his  monstrous  bight, 

And  did  in  strength  most  sorts  of  men  rorpu, 

Ne  ever  any  found  bis  match  in  might. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qur/nr,  book  v.  can.  1 1, 
For  she  was  scarcely  safely  put  00  shore, 

But  that  the  skies  (O  wood*  rota*  to  behold  !) 

O'crspread  with  lightning  hideously  do  roar, 

The  furious  wind*  with  one  Mother  scold. 

Drayton.  The  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret. 

Magellan®  »a*  not  altogether  decened,  in  naming  of  them  giants ; 
for  they  generally  differ  from  the  common  *;irt  of  men,  both  in  stature, 
bignettc.  aj>d  strength  of  body,  aa  also  in  tho  hideirnsnetse  of  their 
voice  ; but  yet  they  are  nothing  so  monstrous,  or  giantlike  as  they 
were  reported. 

Sir  Francis  Drake.  The  World  Encompassed,  fcl.  28. 

■ — - Then  wasteful,  forth 

Walk*  the  dire  power  of  pestilent  disease : 

A thousand  hideous  fiends  her  course  attend 
Sick  nature  blasting,  and  to  heartless  woe. 

And  feeble  desolation,  casting  down 

The  towering  hopes  and  all  the  pride  of  man. 

Thermion,  Summer. 


They  (out  of  a wanton  mind,  but  in  effect  profanely  and  sacrilegi- 
ously') have  attributed  to  her  divers  swelling  and  vain  names  divert 
scandalously  unsavoury,  some  hideously  blasphemous  titles  and  elogios, 
as  alluding  to,  so  intrenching  upon  the  incommunicable  prerogatives 
of  God  Almighty,  and  of  our  blessed  Saviour. 

Barrow.  Smma  24.  vol.  a. 


The  war-dance  consists  of  a great  variety  of  violent  motion*  and 
hideous  contortion*  of  the  limbs,  during  which  the  countenance  also 
perform*  it*  part. 

Cook.  Vo yayet,  vol.  ii.  book  ii.  du  a. 

Docs  he  want  to  be  satisfied  of  the  aincrnly  of  our  humiliation  to 
France,  who  has  seen  his  free,  fertile,  and  nappy  city  and  stale  ol 
Bologna,  the  cradle  of  rrgcncrated  law,  the  test  nf  sciences  and  of 
arts,  so  hideously  metamorphosed,  whilst  he  was  crying  to  Great  Bri- 
tain for  aid,  and  offering  to  purchase  that  aid  at  any  price  9 

Burke.  On  a Regicide  Peace. 


HIE,  r.  or 
Hioh, 

Hie,  n. 

Hi'uiiino, 

Hi'uiiinoi.t. 


j A.  S.  big-an,  frMinare ; to  hie,  to 
( make  haste  or  speed.  Somner. 

/'  To  hasten,  or  make  haste  ; to  use 
j speed,  to  move  quickly. 


bis  ercheby**oi>  was  adrad  weliorc,  )>o  he  awok  ; 
lie  hyed  to  }e  kyng.  /?.  (Homester,  p.  240- 

For  hunger  hydcrwardcs.  Aye^  hytn  f*«e. 

Piers  Plouhman.  Visum,  p 146. 

I eh  highed  to  her  house,  to  herkeu  of  more 

Id.  tt.  »g  B.  iiii. 

i/iyhe  [Festina]  thou  to  come  to  roe  soonc 

Wichf.  2 Tymotke,  ch.  iv. 

And  thri  highynge  camen  and  founded  Marye  and  Joseph;  and 
tbe  yoog  child  in  a craccbe.  Id.  Luke,  ch.  ii. 


ajr, 


And  whanne  the*  hadtlen  take  a niaundement  of  hym  to  Silas  and  HlK. 

to  Tyinotb*  that  ful  hyjhynyle  (yuam  crlerder)  thei  schulden  come  to  — 
byu.  Uiei  we  ntcD  forth.  Wielif.  Dtdis,  ch.  xvii.  fflKIt- 

The  tie  ward  bit  the  spices  for  to  hie  ARCH. 

And  eke  the  win.  in  all  this  mclodie.  v 

CAuncer.  The  Symieres  Tale,  v.  10606. 

Rut  in  his  blsrke  clothe*  sortwefullv 
He  tame  a!  his  commandement  on  Arc. 

Id.  The  hmyhtes  Tale , v.  2981. 

And  **yd  hem  certain,  but  he  might  have  grare. 

To  hao  Uustanre,  within  a litel  space, 

He  n’aa  but  dod,  and  charged  hem  in  hie 
To  shapen  for  his  Iif  *o«n  remedie. 

id.  The  .Van  *>f  Lattes  Tide,  v.  4627. 

— To  ship,  goe  euery  wight 

Then  was  but  hie  that  hie  might, 

And  to  the  barge  melhoughi  t-cbons 

They  went.  Id.  Dreamt. 

Then  the  steward,  syr  Kadore, 

A nobul  letter  made  he  thore, 

And  wrowghte  hit  all  with  gode. 

Ile  wrowghte  hit  yn  kyghynge, 

Aod  sent  hit  to  hi*  lonie  the  kyoge, 

That  gentyll  was  of  blodv, 

Kmart,  I.  511.  in  Hilton,  sol.  ii.  p.226. 

Cun.  Then  blow  your  pypes,  sbepheard*,  till  you  be  at  home  ; 

The  night  hiyheth  tart,  yt*  lime  to  be  gone. 

Spenser.  Shepherd's  Calendar.  August. 

Forth  his  journey  this  Jonattus  hold. 

And  as  he  hi*  look*  about  him  cast, 

Another  tree  from  afarr*  ho  beheld 
To  which  he  hasted,  and  him  Ain/  fast. 

Browne.  The  ShepheareTs  I*tpe.  Eclogue  1. 

"■  1 - And  at  his  warning, 

Whether  in  sea  or  firn,  in  earth  or  ayre, 

TV  estrauagant,  and  erring  spirit  Airs 

To  hi*  confine.  Shakspearc.  Hamlet,  fo|.  153. 

Who  with  sweet  smiles  paternal  soon  redress'd 
HU  troublous  thoughts,  and  clear'd  each  sad  surmise  ; 

Then  turn*  hi*  ready  steed  and  on  hi*  journey  Airs. 

West.  Education. 

HIERACIUM,  in  Botany,  a genu*  of  that  class  Syn- 
genatia,  order  JEqualit,  natural  order  Cichoracttv.  Ge- 
neric character:  calyx  imbricated,  ovate,  receptacle 
naked,  sometimes  slightly  hairy  ; down  simple,  sessile. 

An  extensive  genus,  of  which  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  species  are  already  known,  natives  of  the 
Northern  hemisphere.  There  arc  eighteen  species, 
natives  of  England,  figured  in  the  English  Botany. 
HI'ERARCH,  j Fr.  kierarchie  ; It  and  Sp.Aie- 
Hi'erarchy,  ( rarchia ; Lat.  hierarchiu  ; Gr. 
Hiera'rchal,  ( Upapxi'a,  from  "pin,  sacred,  and 
Hierarchical.  ’ *PXVi  a government 
A sacred  principality,  a holy  government;  say  Min. 
shew  and  Cotgrave. 

Hierarch,  the  chief  or  head  of  such  principality  or 
government ; of  a holy  or  sacred  order. 

That  Mmike,  with  hi*  heauenly  harmonic, 

Do  not  Allure,  a heauenly  mi  ml  from  heauen. 

Nov  *ct  men’s  thoughts,  >n  worldly  melodic. 

Till  hfAuenly  hierarchies  be  quite  forgot 

Gascoigne.  The  Sieete  Glass 

The  princely  hierarch. 

In  their  bright  aland  there  left  bis  powers,  to  sene 
Fosiieauon  of  the  garden. 

MiUon.  Paradise  Loot,  book  si.  1.  220, 

— Hee  together  calls. 

Of  several  one  by  one.  tbe  Regent  powers. 

Under  him  Reg’-nt,  tell*,  as  he  *»»  taught, 

That  the  Noel  High  commanding,  now  ere  night, 

Now  r re  dim  night  had  diviucumber'd  heaVn, 

The  great  hierarrhal  standard  was  to  move. 

id.  lh.  book  v |.  /VI. 
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II  I E R A R C H V. 


HIER- 

ARCHY. 


When  S,  Paul  reckoned  ike  oeconomv  of  hiernrrhy,  he  reckon#  Oul 
Peter  finrt,  and  then  the  *po«tlr»  ; but  llnl  apojlle*.  secondarily  pro- 
phet*, Ac.  And  whatsoever  >«  first  either  it  before  all  thin**,  or  at 
least  nothing  u before  it. 

Tartar.  Liberty  of  Prephctymg,  sec.  7. 


They  declared,  ••Tliat  that  hiermrehicml  govern  meet  was  evil,  and 
jurtly  offensive,  and  burdet»*omc  to  the  kiogtioBi,  a treat  impedimeot 
to  reformation  anil  ffmwth  of  religion;  vary  prejudicial  to  the  state 
and  government  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  they  were  resolv’d  that  the 
tame  should  be  taken  away.*' 

Clnrrndvn.  History  of  the  Re?nlinm,  book  «. 


In  the  old  Ix-vitical  hierarchy  it  was  part  of  the  ministerial  office 
to  stay  the  sacrifice*,  to  cleanse  the  vessel*,  to  scour  the  flevh-forka, 
to  sweep  the  Temple,  and  carry  the  filth  and  rubbi-h  to  the  brook 
Kid  run  South.  SrrsniMU,  sol.  i.  p.  173. 

Being  a people  under  an  hierarchical  government,  and  the  subject* 
of  a sovereign  who  has  all  nature  under  hi*  contrvul.  and  caa  direct 
every  event  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will,  national  proa- 
peri  ty  and  national  adversity  were  continually  placed  before  them,** 
the  rewards  or  punishment*  of  obedience  or  rebellion. 

Cay nn.  livrht,  vol.  »v,  p.  120.  Oh  the  Jrutth  Dupentatam. 


It  was  with  a Tract,  attributed  to  Dionysius  the  Areo- 
pngite.  that  the  classification  of  Angels  in  nine  Orders  and 
three  II  mil  archies  originated:  * turns  ij  OtoXdyia  ris 
evpaviowi  oivtat  svvrti  xtxXtjKev  cxzftavxoptxaii  ai rww- 
flints'  ravens  o Otto*  t pudv  UfWrfkearnt  (is  rptis  Htjtopigti 
rptafiaas  ti  ax  turpi]  m is.  (Czrlcsf.  Hierarch,  vii.)  His 
scheme,  as  expounded  briefly,  (hough  by  no  means 
clearly,  in  the  commentary  of  Elios  on  Gregory  Xaziun- 
zen,  (Oral,  vii.  p.  217.  Basil.  1571.)  is  as  follows.  Tns 
Ordines  owe,  quorum  singuli  ncissim  allot  tret  txmplec- 
' tanlur.  flurutn  primum  esse,  Sofia,  Chert/ bos,  Serapho* : 
altenim  Dominatus,  Virtutcs,  Poteslates tertinm,  l tu pe- 
ri a,  Arrhangelns,  Angelos : tametsi  rursus  omnex  unieer- 
safi  et  comma ni  nomine  A ngeli  vocentur.  Qnolibet  in  Or - 
dine  frrs  rurxwt  Ordinet  esse,  primum,  allerutn,  tritium. 
Gregory  himself,  the  next  of  the  Fathers  to  Dionysius 
who  treats  this  subject,  does  not  venture  to  speak  with  so 
much  boldness  as  his  predecessor.  *Opo%  onw  IhsyquSpsv 
TTfpi  roe  \dm/oe  sat  ovx  lyo^ri'  o*  -pttm'AOa’fitv  • i y roaov 
rite  done  tie* eat  ityjAwt  nrdf  xa!  ip\ayqf  \tw*,  Opdeous, 
xvfntrrqmt,  ap^  as,  hgaaia*,  \apxpdnjras,  avafidans, 
eat  pas  f.vvilurit,  >/  edas,  xttOapas  0('orri«  cni  uxtfl/ jj\av*, 
hutrifeove  vpos  jo  x«lpoe  ij  euaicirtjeovs,  xep*  sou  Trptciov 
atruie  dr<  \in*tvovtias.  (Dr  Theol.  ad  Jin.) 

It  was  reserved  for  Thomas  Aquinas  to  be  more  precise 
respecting  this  mysterious  distribution.  The  CVHIth 
Question  in  the  1st  Part  of  his  Summa  totiu i Theologize, 
addresses  itself  to  this  point,  De  ordinatione  Angclorvm 
secundum  Hierarchia * rt  Ordinet.  Contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  Dionysius,  the  Angelic  Doctor  contends  that 
there  is  but  a single  Hierarchy  ; and  he  strengthens  his 
conclusion  by  reasoning  much  too  subtile  to  admit  of 
compression.  He  determines,  also,  that  in  this  single 
Hierarchy  there  is  hut  one  Order,  nevertheless  (how- 
ever contradictory  it  may  appear)  that  the  Angels  differ 
in  degree.  Hut  us  we  are  by  no  means  certain  that  we 
distinctly  follow  the  thread  of  his  argument,  we  prefer 
giving  the  main  positions  contained  in  each  of  his  eight 
Articles  in  his  own  words.  I.  Videtur  quod  omnes 
A ngeli  tint  uni  us  Hierarchize.  2.  Videtur  quod  in  und 
Hierarchia  non  tint  plures  Ordinet.  3.  Videtur  quod 
in  uno  Ordine  non  tint  plures  A ngeli.  4.  Videtur  quod 
distinctio  Hirrarchiamm  et  Ordinum  non  sit  a naluru 
in  A ngeli*.  5.  Videtur  quod  Ordittct  Angelo  rum  non 
convenienter  nominentur.  6.  Videtur  quod  inconve- 
nience gradut  Ordinum  assignentur.  7.  Videtur  quod 
Ordines  non  rematicbuni  post  Diem  Judicii,  8.  Videtur 
quod  homines  non  assumentur  ad  Ordmes  Angtlorum. 


The  first  syllogism  of  the  eighth  and  concluding  Article,  HfEK- 
may  be  presented  as  att  average  specimen  of  the  reason-  ARCHY. 
ing  contained  in  all  the  others.  It  should  be  remembered  's—* v— ^ 
that  the  great  Logician  has  already  determined  in  the 
outset  that  there  is  but  one  Hierarchy,  nevertheless  he 
proceeds,  Hierarchia  humana  continelur  sub  injima 
Hierarchiarum  ctrlesfium  et  media  tub  prime  ; srd 
A ngeli  injimze  Hierarchize  nunquam  transferentur  in 
mediam  out  in  primam.  Ergo  neque  Homines  trans- 
ferentur ad  Ordinet  Angrtorum.  It  will  be  well,  how- 
ever, to  make  the  most  of  the  information  (such  as  it 
is)  obtained  from  Thomas  Aquinas : for  the  subject 
which  he  discusses  has  never  been  more  clearly,  and 
assuredly  not  more  largely,  illustrated  by  any  other  pm. 

The  Poets  have  made  a splendid  use  of  this  obscure 
Philosophy;  and  we  caa  pardon  the  futile  labours  of 
the  Schoolmen,  for  the  sake  of  the  brilliant  imagery 
which  they  have  supplied  to  hands  which  knew  how 
it  might  be  better  employed.  Dante,  perhaps,  lived 
too  closely  to  those  times  of  dark  refinement  to  disen- 
tangle himself  completely  from  their  sophistry,  anti 
he  follows  the  divisions  which  had  been  laid  down 
for  him.  He  is  a disciple  of  the  Areopagite,  whose 
scheme,  he  says,  was  admitted  by  Gregory  the  Great 
on  his  arrival  in  Heaven,  where  he  discovered  his 
mistake  in  having  at  nil  differed  from  it  while  on  Earth. 

In  Gregory’s  XXXIVlh  Homily  btc  many  points  of 
agreement  with  Dionysius,  especially  as  to  the  number 
of  Orders ; and  the  difference  may,  perhaps,  relate  to  the 
Ministry  of  the  Angels  towards  men.  Fertur  rero  (con- 
tinues the  Pope  in  the  same  Homily ) Dionysius  Areo- 
pagita  (i//  sup.  7.  9.  and  13.)  antiquus  videlicet  et  renr- 
rabilis  Pater,  dicere,  quod  ex  mi  no  rum  Amjelorum 
agminibut  fora*  ad  rxplendum  minister, um,  vel  r isibiliter 
tel  invisibihter  nnttuntur , scilicet  quia  ad  humana 
solatia  aut  A ngeli  aut  A reha  ngeli  veniunt.  Xam 
superiora  ilia  agmina  ah  intimit  nunquam  rtredunt. 
quuniam  ca  quzr  preeminent  usutn  exicriorit  ministerii 
nequazpuim  habent.  Upon  this  opinion  Gregory  com- 
ments at  some  length,  and  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  does 
not  give  a very  hearty  assent  to  it.  Velutello,  however, 
in  his  Commentary  on  Dante,  marks  the  difference  be- 
tween Dionysius  and  Gregory  as  follows:  In  luogo  de ' 

Throni , che  Dionisio  pone  per  il  trrio  Ordine  de  la 
prima  Gerarehia  piu  presto  a Dio,  pose  ( Gregorio ) fe 
Potestati,  et  i Throni  pose  in  luogo  dr*  Principal i,  che 
Dionisio  pone  per  il  primo  Ordine  de.  la  trrza  Gerarehia. 

E tn  luogo  chr  Dionisio  pone  le  Domination!  per  lo  primo 
Ordine  de  la  seconda,  etso  Gregorio  r i pone  t Principal i, 
ct  in  luogo  de'  Poteslati  ultimo  Ordine  de  la  delta 
seconda  Gerarehia  pone  le  Dominations 

Tasso  marshals  his  Angels  in  ire  folte  Squadre,  and 
each  Squad r a in  ire  Ordini.  ( Ger . Lib.  xviii.  96.)  .Spen- 
ser twice  introduces  the  " trinal  triplicites (Faerie 
Quccne,i.  12.  39.  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Lone;)  but  above 
all,  Milton,  in  other  passages  besides  that  which  we 
have  cited  above,  and  which  must  be  too  familiar  to 
every  reader's  recollection  to  need  quotation  here,  has 
raised  a magnificent  fabric  upon  the  jejune  and  trifling 
quibbles  of  Thomus  Aquinas.  Mr.  Gifford,  indeed, 
thinks  that  the  great  Bard  went  to  no  higher  source 
than  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Elegy  on  my  Muse}  (Unzter- 
t roods  on  the  Lady  Venetia  Dighy,  ix.)  hut  Milton 
was  not  likely  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  original 
authorities,  and  whenever  lie  borrowed,  (which  he  did 
not  from  poverty  but  from  richness,  that  he  might 
repay  with  prodigal  interest,)  he  was  far  more  likely  to 
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H1F.R-  draw  his  loan  from  antiquity  than  from  a writer  who  had 
AKCHY.  but  just  preceded  him. 

I1IERO  Thp  Hierarchic  of  the  II lew  d Angels,  their  name*, 
GLY-  order*,  office*,  the  Jail  of  Lucifer  and  hi * Angels,  an 
PH  ICS.  interminable  Poem  in  IX  Books,  by  Thomas  Hey  wood, 
w -v— ^ who  wrote  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  contains,  both  in 
its  text  and  notes,  much  information  respecting  the 
Spiritual  World  in  all  its  branches.  Perhaps  the  point 
on  which  it  is  least  explicit,  is  that  on  which  it  most 
immediately  professes  to  teach  ; but  the  student  in 
Auguries,  Omens,  Prodigies,  Dreams,  Devils,  Witches, 
and  Apparitions,  will  he  amply  repaid  by  turniug  to 
these  pages. 

The  existence  of  an  Angelical  Hierarchy  has  been 
admitted  by  many  eminent  Divines,  and  there  is  a 
splendid  passage  in  Bishop  Bull's  Vllth  Sermon  in 
support  of  it.  “ There  are  degrees  of  honour  and  glory 
among  the  Angels  in  Heaven,  and  though  they  are  all 
of  them  glorious  creatures,  yet  among  them  some  are 


higher,  some  inferior  in  dignity,  some  are  greater,  others  HIER* 

lesser Though  we  dare  not  intrude  ourselves 

into  the  things  we  have  not  seen,  or  imitate  the  temerity  hIKRO- 
of  that  learned  ond  sublime  conjecturer,  Dionysius,  GLY- 
who  undertakes  to  reckon  up  exactly  the  several  orders  PHICS. 
of  the  Angelical  Hierarchy  as  if  he  had  seen  u muster  v-— 
of  the  Heavenly  hosts  before  his  eyes : yet  that  there 
are  Orders  and  degrees  among  the  blessed  Angels  we 
may  with  an  assurance  affirm,  having  the  plainest  war- 
rant of  the  Holy  Text  for  the  assertion.  For  wc  often 
read  in  Scripture  not  only  of  Angels,  but  also  of  Arch- 
Angels,  *'.  e.  Chief  Angels,  that  have  a preeminence 
above  the  rest.  This  is  so  known  and  confessed  by 
every  mail,  that  we  need  not  cite  the  texts  wherein 
mention  is  made  of  them."  Wc  have  already  cited  a 
passage  from  a Sermon  by  Bishop  Horsley,  (Angels,) 
in  which  he  assumes  a widely  dilferent  view  of  the 
subject. 


HIEROGLYPHICS. 


HIEROGLYPH.  Y Fr.  hierogtyphi^ue ; It. 
Hieroglyphic*,  n.  I and  Sp.  hteroglyphica ; Lat. 

H if.roo  lyPhick,  adj.  [hierogtyphica  ; Gr.  UpofXv- 

HieroglyPhical,  \ from  /epot,  sacred,  and 
lIiEftou  lyPhicali.y,  I yXvjbtnt,  sculpere,  to  carve, 

Hikkouly'phizk.  j to  grave. 

He  give  unto  hern  kind  exprrxriofi,  hy  a quaint  device  sent  unto 
her  in  a rick  jewtl,  fashioned  much  after  the  manner  of  the  trivial 
hieroglyphs,  iued  in  Prance,  called  Hehu*  de  Picanly- 

SirC . Buck.  Hut  or y of  Rickard  tit.  (1646.}  p.  115. 

For  the  characters  wh.ch  are  called  hterogtyphicht  in  Egypt,  be  in 
manner  all  of  them,  like  to  lhu«e  precepts  of  Pylhaforas : Eat  not 
upon  a stool  or  chair ; Hit  not  over  a bushel  I ; Hint  no  date  tree ; 
Stir  not  the  fire  in  the  house,  nor  rake  into  it  with  a sword. 

Hot/and.  Ptutarck,  fot.  1051 . 

And  upon  the  wait,  hewed  out  of  the  very  rockes,  engraved  many 
kinds  of  fovrles  and  wild  beasts,  and  infinite  formes  of  other  living 
creatures;  which  being  not  unJer-itood  of  the  Latinev,  they  called 
hieroglyphicke  letters. 

Id.  Amminmmt,  fol.  214.  Juliana* 

To  this  challenge  the  Scythian  returned  an  hierogtyphical  answer ; 
sending  a bird,  a mouse,  a frog,  and  five  arrows 

Hairy  A.  History  of  the  If  arid,  book  iii.  ch.  v.  aec.  4. 

God  in  his  wisdom  thought  good  by  ahasinj  the  serpent  for  the 
time  to  come,  »o  make  him  an  everlasting  crahlcme  and  muuumeot, 
wherein  man  might  kierog/yphindly  wade  the  malice,  tileries*  and 
execrable  baseness  ol  that  wicked  Spirit  which  had  beguiled  him. 

Afede.  Un  Test * of  Scripture,  book  i.  disc.  38. 

More  admirable  is  that  which  thev  attest  was  found  in  Mexico 
and  other  places  of  the  new  world,  where  they  hieroglyphix'd  both 
their  thoughts,  histories,  and  invention*  to  posterity,  not  much  unlike 
to  the  Egyptians,  inough  in  lease  durable  and  permanent  matter. 

Evelyn.  Mucellauevu*  Writing*,  p.  375.  Sculpt ur a. 

It  well  deserve*  considering  that  these  ancient  writers,  in  treating 
enigmatically  upon  (he  subject,  have  generally  fixed  upon  (he  very 
same  hieroglyph,  varying  only  the  story,  according  to  their  affections 
or  their  wiL 

Sunfi.  Tale  of  * Tub.  A Digression  concerning  CrUiekt. 

This  hairy  meteor  did  denounce 
The  fall  of  sceptres  and  of  crowns  ; 

VOL.  XXIII. 


With  grisly  type  did  represent 
Declining  age  of  government ; 

Ami  tell,  with  hieroglyphic  spade, 

Its  own  grave  and  the  state’s  were  made. 

Butter.  Huthbra t,  part  i.  can.  1. 

Having  thus  proved  the  high  antiquity  of  Egypt  from  the  concur* 
rent  testimony  of  sacred  and  profane  history  ; I go  on,  as  f proposed, 
to  evince  the  same  from  internal  evidence  j taken  from  the  original 
use  of  their  so  much  celebrated  hieroglyphics. 

Barbarian  The  /Irvine  Legation,  book  iv.  tec.  4. 

But  to  give  this  argument  it*  due  fbrce.it  will  be  necewarv  to 
trace  up  himy/yphic  writing  to  it*  original ; which  a gene.-al  mi** 
take  concerning  its  primeval  Use  hath  rendered  extremely  difficult. 

Id.  lb. 

He  subdued  Asia  Minor  and  all  the  regions  of  Europe,  where  he 
erected  pillars  with  hieroglyphical  inscriptions,  denoting  that  these 
parts  of  the  world  had  been  -ulxlued  hv  the  great  He*ostri»  or  Sesoo*is. 

Fuu'ht*.  jVo tet  to  the  fourth  Book  uf  the  ArgvnauUc*. 

Hieroglyph ics,  applied  exclusively  by  ancient  writ- 
ers to  the  sculpture!*  and  inscriptions  on  public  mo- 
numents in  Egvypt,  is  a term  which  has  been  used 
in  modern  times  to  express  any  kind  of  picture-writ- 
ing; any  mode  of  expressing  a series  of  ideas  by  the 
representations  of  visible  objects.  It  would  l>e  well, 
however,  for  reasons  which  will  appear  hereafter,  to 
restrict  the  term  Hieroglyphic  to  its  ancient  and  proper 
acceptation,  viz.  that  mode  of  representing  words  and 
sentences  by  ftppires  of  sensible  objects  which  prevailed 
among  the  Egyptians. 

Picture-writing,  it  is  obvious,  must  have  preceded 
the  use  of  alphabetic  characters,  as  the  latter  implies 
a habit  of  abstraction,  which  nothing  hut  an  improved 
state  of  the  mental  faculties  can  (five ; nor  has  any 
uncivilized  people  been  yet  discovered  in  possession  of 
that  inestimable  invention,  (if  it  be  a human  invention,) 
by  which  the  mutual  communication  of  knowledge  is 
facilitated  to  an  almost  unlimited  degree,  and  (tilths 
once  learned  may  be  secured  from  being:  ever  lost.  (Ck. 
de  Offi.  i.  Ifi.)  Rude  delineations  of  visible  objects 
2 l. 
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H1KRO-  are  found  among  all  but  the  most  barbarous  tribes, 
p**Y*  (Sallust,  BeU.  JugurUt . *29.  Barrow’s  Travel*  in  China , 

' 246.)  and  os  tropes  and  metaphors  are  used  in  the 

earliest  stages  of  society,  the  transition  from  the  direct 
use  of  such  delineations  to  a symbolical  or  figurative 
application  of  them,  is  natural  and  easy.  Thus  one 
of  the  American  nations,  when  first  discovered  by 
Europeans.  had  acquired  the  habit  of  commemorating 
remarkable  events  by  rude  unconnected  sculptures  on 
rocks  and  in  caverns  ; (Lafilcau,  Mcnin de*  Saucages,  ii, 
43.)  while  another  was  sufficiently  advanced  iu  civili- 
zation to  possess  a “ record  of  its  history  for  a long  |h?- 
riod  of  time,  contained  in  a series  of  pictures  strictly  sym- 
bolical.” (Robert  ton.  History  of  America , ii.  284.  480.) 
Purchas  ( Pilgrim.  1065.)  was.  perhaps,  tbe  first  author 
who  published  a specimen  of  these  Mexican  chrono- 
logical pictures,  which  approach,  in  truth,  to  the  Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics;  ( EneycL  Mrtrop.  x ix.  652.  pi.  xxviii.) 
nearer,  perhaps,  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  but 
are  still  only  a very  rode  essay  when  compared  wilh  the 
systems  of  the  Egyptians  ami  Chinese. 

The  system  of  the  last-named  people  has  been  already 
explained  in  this  Work;  (xix.  580,  581.)  and  as  the 
dose  analogy  between  the  common  Chinese  and  the 
Hieratic  character  of  the  Egyptians  was  there  noticed, 
the  reader  will  Ik*  prepared  to  see  a similar  process  de- 
veloped in  the  different  modes  of  writing  anciently  preva- 
lent in  Egypt,  of  which  an  account  is  now  to  he  given. 
Egyptian  The  characters  used  by  the  people  of  that  Country 
of  before  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  (after  which  they 
Ml'iero  adopted  the  Cireek  alphabet  with  a few  supplementary 
giypfcir.*  letters.)  were  threefold ; 1. Hieroglyphic;  *2.  Hieratic ; and 
1 H iconic.  3.  Demotic.  The  Jint  was  formed  by  images  of  visible 
3.  Demotic.  objects ; the  stx'ond,  by  very  coarse  and  indistinct  out- 
lines of  tbe  whole  or  of  parts  of  such  images;  and  the 
third,  by  a further  reduction  of  such  outlines,  in  a 
similar  course  and  negligent  style.  The  first,  from  which 
the  others  were  derived,  was  originally,  beyond  a doubt, 
strictly  a system  of  picture-writing,  representing  ideas 
by  their  visible  images,  when  possible,  or  by  obvious 
symbols,  when  any  direct  representation  was  impossible. 
It  is  manifest  that  such  a method  was  calculated  only 
for  a nation  in  the  first  stages  of  civilization,  ami  thut 
men  would  soon  discover  some  more  complicated,  but 
more  perfect,  mode  of  representing  what  is  usually  ex- 
pressed by  words,  of  speaking,  in  short,  hv  means  of  visi- 
ble signs.  But  words  are  a combination  of  sounds,  the 
next  step,  therefore,  would  be  to  devise  some  method  of 
expressing  sounds ; and  ns  soon  as  such  n device  had  been 
adopted,  any  combination  of  sounds,  i.  e.  any  word, 
whelhei  significant  or  not,  whether  the  name  of  a visible 
object  or  of  a mere  abstraction,  could  be  immediately 
represented  to  the  eye.  Thus  far  the  Egyptians  had 
advanced  at  a very  early  period.  They  selected  several 
common  and  well-known  Hieroglyphics,  such  as  im- 
mediately suggested  some  won!  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  used  them  to  express  the  initial  sound  of  that  word, 
or,  a b we  should  say,  its  first  letter.  'Hie  more  simple 
outlines  or  fragments  of  these  Hieroglyphics,  used  in 
the  Hieratic  character,  would,  therefore,  have  the  appear- 
ance, as  well  us  perform  the  functions,  of  letter*  ; and 
when  rounded  otf  in  the  Demotic,  or  running  hand, 
would  lose  all  resemblance  to  the  figures  from  which 
they  were  originally  derived.  It  is  plain  that  these  lust 
characters  might  entirely  supersede  the  use  of  Hierogly- 
phics, or  other  symbols  ; from  the  facility  with  which  they 
were  formed,  it  is  probable  that,  for  ordinary  purposes. 


they  would,  and  it  will  appeur,  on  further  inquiry,  that  MIKttO- 
they  actually  did  so  ; and  that  the  Demotic,  or  Knchoriul  *s 

character  of  the  Egyptians,  was  nearly,  if  not  strictly,  . m ‘ 
alphabetical ; written,  as  Herodotus  says,  (ii.  36.)  from 
right  to  left,  and  in  the  number  of  sounds  expressed 
not  exceeding  “the  square  of  five,”  mentioned  by  Plu- 
tarch ( De  I tide  it  (Uir.  sec.  56.)  as  the  amount  of  the 
letters  in  the  Egyptian  alphabet. 

I.  The  II ierogivphic  character,  therefore,  was  Urns  ren-  I lliw 
dereil  capable  of  expressing  sounds,  and,  consequently, 
word*,  independently  of  the  idea t pictured  to  the  eye  ; 
and  us  soon  as  this  method  prevailed,  these  symbols 
were  divisible  into  three  distinct  classes.  1.  Such  as 
were  the  images  of  the  things  expressed  ; 2,  such  as 
were  merely  symbolical ; and  3.  such  as  were  simply 
Phonetic,  or  expressive  of  sound,  and  might,  therefore, 
be  considered  as  the  letters  of  a Hierogly  phical  alphabet. 

Ala  later  period,  probably,  a fourth  class  was  brought 
into  use  ; that  of  enigmatical  symbols,  derived  either 
from  some  very  remote  affinity  between  the  object  re- 
presented and  the  idea  implied,  or  formed  by  a combi- 
nation of  different  figures,  apparently  incapable  of 
being  thus  united.  The  examination  of  Hierogly  phical 
tablets  of  very  different  ages,  shows  that  these  four 
classes  of  symbols  were  used  promiscuously,  according 
to  the  pleasure  or  convenience  of  the  urlist,  for  Hiero- 
glyphics, being  pictures  were  always  either  sculp- 
tured or  drawn.  All  Hieroglyphics,  therefore,  may  be 
classed  either  as  (1.)  images,  or  (2.)  symbol*  ; as  (3.) 
phonetic,  nr  (4.)  enigmatical  ; and  it  is  obvious,  that 
the  1st  aud  3d  classes  will  be  readily  interpreted  as  soon 
as  the  sounds  represented  by  the  latter  have  been  ascer- 
tained. But  tlu*  2d  and  4th  will  still  remain  uninter- 
preted, unless  explained  by  the  context,  by  equivalents 
in  another  copy  of  the  same  text,  by  tbe  testimony  of 
ancient  writers,  or  by  an  ancient  translation  of  the 
texts  in  which  they  occur.  Happily  the  perplexing  sym- 
bol* of  the  last  class  are  not  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence, while  those  of  the  2d,  which  are  far  more  com- 
mon. can  generally  be  interpreted  by  the  aid  of  the 
auxiliaries  already  mentioned,  or  by  conjecture,  which 
has  so  often  contributed,  in  the  quaint  phrase  of  Vcr- 
fttegan,  to  " the  restitution  of  decayed  intelligence.** 

Complete  translations  of  long  Hieruglyphical  texts  will 
never,  perhaps,  be  attainable;  bulk  knowledge  of  the 
substance  of  their  contents  has  been  already,  in  many 
cases,  acquired  ; and  it  is  not,  perhaps,  extravagant  to 
affirm,  that  at  no  distant  period,  we  shall  have  Gram- 
mars and  Dictionaries  of  the  Hieroglyphical  language. 

As  every  visible  object,  with  any  of  its  parts,  and  Number  *>f 
in  almost  any  position,  besides  an  endless  variety  cl>trBcU'M* 
of  arbitrary  combinations,  comes  within  the  scope  of 
the  Hieroglyphic  draughtsman,  it  might  at  first  be 
supposed  that  the  number  of  those  symbols  would  be 
almost  unlimited  > but  the  necessity  of  limitation  must 
soon  have  been  felt ; for  unless  the  sense  assigned  to 
each  symbol  were  fixed,  the  reader  would  be  lost  in 
vague  conjectures,  and  unless  the  number  of  symbols 
were  confined  within  certain  bound*,  no  memory  could 
retain  them  all.  Tin*  whole  number,  therefore,  observed 
by  M.  Champollion,  after  more  than  20  years'  constant 
sludv,  win  only  SG4,  aud  of  tho*e  many  are,  probably, 
duplicates.  He  arranges  them  iu  the  18  following 
eludes ; 


HIEROGLYPHIC  S. 


HIERO-  1-  Heavenly  bodies 10 

GLY-  2.  Man  iu  different  povdirc*  ............  120 

PHICS.  3.  I.i tubs  of  live  human  body. ■ 00 

_j—  — L j 4.  Wild  quadrupeds  94 

5.  Domestic  quadrupeds 10 

6.  Limbs  of  beasts 2 i 

7.  Birds  and  limbs  of  beasts 50 

8.  Foil  10 

9.  The  wbule  nr  parts  of  reptile*  ........  30 

10.  Itisecis  14 

11.  PlauW,  (lowers,  and  fruit  GO 

1*2.  Budding*  24 

13.  Work*  of  art,  furniture,  &c. 100 

14.  Weapons.  drc«.?  woatnenU,  Ac.  ......  80 

15.  Tools  and  utensils 150 

16.  Cups,  vessels,  dec. ..........  ••  .....  30 

1 7.  Geometrical  figures 20 

18.  Fantastic  figures 50 
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• Order.  The  figures  were  arranged  in  columns,  vertical  or 

horizontal,  and  grouped  together,  us  circumstances  re- 
quired, so  as  to  leave  no  spaces  unnecessarily  vacant. 
The  order  in  which  the  characters  are  to  he  read,  is 
shown  by  the  direction  in  which  the  figures  are  placed, 
as  their  heads  are  invariably  turned  towards  the  reader, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  that  side  of  the  tablet 
at  which  the  Inscription  begins,  whether  It  be  right  or 
left,  for  either  was  admissible  in  the  pure  Hierogly- 
phic, though  not  in  the  Demotic  character.  To  this 
general  rule  M.  Champollion  has  met  with  only  one 
exception  in  a Hieroglyphical  MS.  in  the  Royal  Col- 
lection ; (Preew,  319.)  the  figures,  therefore,  as  he  ob- 
serves, form  a sort  of  procession,  and  seem,  from  their 
relative  position,  to  be  connected  with  each  oilier, 
i.  Purr  Hie-  *•  The  characters  which  were  images  of  the  things 
ruglvpmcR,  signified,  as  being  must  obvious,  were  of  frequent  occur- 
«r  Image*,  rencr,  cither  in  an  entire  or  an  abridged  but  intelligible 
form  ; and  some  of  thut  cla-*s  were  often  used  merely 
to  determine  the  sense  of  the  preceding  figures,  just  as 
capital  letters  are  employed  by  its  to  distinguish  proper 
names  or  words  of  peculiar  im|*ort.  This  was  the  inure 
necessary  among  the  Egyptians,  as  their  names  were 
nil  significant,  und  liable  to  be  taken  as  such,  unless 
accompanied  by  some  indication  of  their  peculiar 
use:  the  Hieroglyphic  of  “ man*  or  “ woman,"  “ God** 
or  “ Goddess.**  was  consequently  subjoined  according 
to  the  sex  of  the  person  or  deity  named.  Thus  the 
characters  expressing  Amon-mai,  when  alone,  signify 
**  Beloved  by  Ainon  but  when  followed  by  that  which 
stands  for  man , represent  a proper  name,  nearly  re- 
sembling Ainmoiiupliilus,  or  Philainmon  in  Greek. 
“ Temple,  image,  statue,  child,  asp,  and  monumental 
pillar*'  were,  in  like  manner,  expressed  by  figures  evi- 
dently representing  the  things  meant.  In  the  bus- 
reliefs  at  Medinet-tAbu,  the  scribe,re cording  a victory,  bus 
a hand  with  ciphersexpressing  3000  placed  in  the  Hiero- 
glyphic column  over  his  head,  plainly  indicating  3000 
hands  of  men  slain  or  conquered  in  battle.  Above  this 
is  the  figure  of  a man,  followed  by  1000,  evidently  sig- 
nifying  1000  prisoners  taken.  ( Precis , pi.  xix.  fig.  1,2. 
Hieroglyphics,  p|.  xv.  A,  A,  i.)  The  figure  or  outline 
of  a boat,  followed  by  a line,  signifying  n,  (i.  e.  of)  and 
the  name  of  a God,  signifies  the  vessel  of  that  God,  in 
which  his  image  or  shrine  w as  carried  on  solemn  occa- 
sions.* ( lh . fig.  3.  45.)  " Sun,  moon,  star,  vessel,  scales. 


• For  Ihe  first  two  of  tiis  figure*,  th«  barge*  of  Ptire  and  Oairia, 

M.  Champollion  refers  to  Lord  MciuatiHim*'*  sepulchral  roll  in  linear 
character*,  (Hirrogfy.  p\.  iji.  M,  9,  »,)  where  llie  latter  vymlxili  are 
very  clear,  but  the  former  du  nut  ao  manifestly  agree  with  his  copy. 
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bed,  bull,  loaf,  sistrum,  fifh,  goose,  tortoise,  ox,  cow,  HIERO- 
calf,  haunch,  antelope,  how,  arrow,  dish,  altar,  censer.  OI*V 
(lower- pot,  enclosure,  chapel,  shrine,’’  &c,  are  among  v _ _ , 
the  words  expressed  Uieroglyphtcally  by  images  of 
the  objects  themselves.  Other  terms,  such  as  sky  or 
firmament,  and  the  names  of  the  diiterent  Gods,  are  ren- 
dered by  very  obvious  symbols,  still  ill  some  degree 
representing  the  object  expressed ; the  former  by  the 
section  of  a flat  roof,  with  or  without  stars  subjoined; 
the  latter  by  an  outline  of  the  idols  by  which  those 
Gods  were  represented  in  the  Temples.  (See  Figure* of 
Gods,  pi.  iii.)  Sometimes  nothing  inure  than  a part  or 
section  of  the  thing  meant,  was  given,  ami  these  cha- 
racters which  form  a thin!  division  of  the  first  class, 
may  be  termed  conventional  Hieroglyphics, 

ii.  Abstract  ideas,  however,  could  not  well  be  ex-  ii.  Symbols, 
pressed  by  images  of  visible  objects,  recourse  was  there- 
fore had  to  symbolical  figures ; and  metaphors  common 
in  spoken  language,  when  clothed  iu  a visible  form, 
gave  birth  to  a second  class  of  Hieroglyphics,  that  of 
image*  used  in  a symbolical  or  figurative  sense.  These, 
as  being  more  abstruse  and  difficult  of  interpreta- 
tion, are  the  characters  generally  alluded  to  by  the 
Ancients  when  they  speak  of  Hieroglyphics,  and 
that  circumstance  was  the  occasion  of  the  prevalent  but 
mistaken  notion,  that  ull  the  figures  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments  are  strictly  symbolical : an  error  to  which 
the  extravagant  and  contradictory  interpretations  of  those 
sculptures  given  by  learned  men  may  easily  be  traced. 

Almost  all  the  figures  of  speech  are,  if  wc  may  so  ex- 
press it,  placed  before  the  eye,  by  this  class  of  Hiero- 
glyphics. “Two  arms  stretched  up  towards  heaven" 
express  the  word  *'  offering  “ a stream  of  water  flow- 
ing from  a jug”  signifies  “libation “a  censer  with 
some  grains  of  incense,”  “ adoration  ;*’  and  " a man 
throwing  arrows,"  “ tumult  ;**  these  instances,  therefore, 
furnish  examples  of  synecdoche*.  Metonymies  are  ex- 
hibited in  “ a crescent  with  its  horns  bent  down- 
wards" for  *'  mouth,'’  (Ilorapollo,  ii.  12.)  in  a “ pencil 
and  a palette,  or  a reed  and  an  inkstand,”  for  “wri- 
ter,** “ writing,**  “ letter,”  &c.  The  " bee”  to  signify 
“ an  obedient  people;"  “fore-quarters  of  a lion”  for 
“strength;"  “a  hawk  on  the  wing*’  for  “ the  wind  ;** 

“ an  asp”  for  “ power  of  life  and  death  and  " a croco- 
dile” for  “ rapacity,"  are  so  many  metaphors  symbolically 
expressed.  As  many  of  these  symbols  were  derived 
from  fanciful  and  remote  analogies,  among  them  will 
those  characters  probably  be  found,  which  defy  the 
skill  cf  the  most  diligent  and  ingenious  inquirers. 

If  not  informed  of  it  by  an  ancient  Egyptian  writer, 
(Horupollo,  i.  20.)  who  could  have  divined  that  “pa- 
ternity” and  "the  world"  were  expressed  by  the  figure 
of  “ u beetle  ;*’  *4  maternity"  by  “ a vulture or  “ the 
course  of  the  stars”  by  “a  serpent?"  (Clem-  Alexandr. 
v.  4.)  Yet  these,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  are  not 
the  least  intelligible  of  all  the  Hieroglyphics.  As 
almost  all  Ihe  proper  names  used  by  the  Egyptians 
expressed  their  devotion  to  some  particular  God,  no 
symbols  are  of  inure  frequent  occurrence,  nor  are  any 
more  useful  to  the  Hieroglyphical  student,  than  those 
which  express  the  titles  ami  appellations  of  their  Deities. 

Thus,  a man  with  a ram's  head  signifies  “ Ammon- 
Cnuphia  ;**  a man  with  a hawk’s  head  bearing  a disk 
represents  “ Phri ;”  a man  with  a juckaU’s  bead. 
“Anubis;”  an  ibis-headed  man,  “Thoth;”  one  with 
the  head  of  a crocodile,  “ Snchus  or  Sevekh.”  But 
these  being  merely  sketches  of  the  idols  by  which  thou* 
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HIEROGLYPHICS. 


HIKRO-  Gods  were  represented  in  the  Temples,  arc,  perhaps, 
OLY*  rather  to  be  called  image*  than  emblems,  ami  ought, 
PHK_>.  for  t||at  reasont  to  hr  ranked  in  the Jirnt  class  of  Hiero- 
* glyphic*.  The  animals  sacred  to  each  Deity,  adorned 
with  his  distinctive  ornaments,  formed  unother  set  of 
images  more  truly  symbolical ; such,  for  example,  was 
a hawk  crowned  by  a disk,  for  Phre  ; u rem  with  a pair 
of  lofty  plumes,  or  a disk  between  his  horns,  for  Cnu- 
phis  ; a mitred  hawk  for  liarsiesi,  (i.  t.  Horns,  son  of 
Isis;)  ajackall  with  a scourge  for  Anuhis;  an  ibis,  or 
a cynocephabu,  (i.  e,  a dog- headed  monkey.)  forTholh, 
the  Hermes  of  the  Greeks  : “ not,’*  says  Plutarch,  (De 
hide  et  Orir.  sec.  II.)  " that  this  (i.  e.  dog)  is  his  proper 
appellation,  hut  that  by  this  metaphor  the  Fgyptiun* 
ascribe  to  this  most  wise  Deity,  care,  watchfulness,  and 
discernment,  as  Plato  says.1*  An  eye  was  the  emblem 
of  Osiris  and  the  Sun  ; a Nilometer  that  of  Phtha  ; and 
an  obelisk  that  of  Ammon  ; but  these  symbols  were  not 
often  used,  nor  are  the  Hieroglyphics  of  this  class  by 
any  means  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  as  those  which 
are  employed  in  a more  obvious  sense, 
iii.  Ptiooeuc  iii.  It  is  manifest,  as  was  before  observed,  that  these 
character*.  two  c]a*st.s  Df  Hieroglyphics  are  inadequate  to  express 
every  part  of  speech.  Except  at  its  very  commence- 
ment, every  language  must  have  some  words,  which, 
taken  alone,  are  void  of  meaning,  and,  unless  those 
who  speak  it  arc  entirely  separated  from  other  nations, 
they  must  have  occasion  to  express  foreign  names  und 
foreign  terms  in  their  own  tongue,  as  well  as  write  them 
in  their  own  character,  if  sufficiently  advanced  in  civi- 
lization to  possess  the  art  of  writing.  Now  the  Egyp- 
tians were  the  most  civilized  nation  on  earth  at  the 
earliest  period  from  which  any  of  their  monuments  now 
existing  can  be  dated,  and  though  they  were  prohibited 
from  commerce  with  foreigners  (Strubo,  xvii.  1.  6.) 
before  the  time  of  Psammetichus,  (Herod,  ii.  154.)  they 
were  often  at  war  with  their  Southern  and  Eastern 
neighbours,  to  say  nothing  of  the  conquests  of  Sesos- 
tris,  which  carried  them  at  least  as  far  as  Asia  Minor. 
Their  language,  therefore,  must  have  then  pos-cased  such 
terms  and  inflections  as  could  only  be  expressed  by 
characters  expressive  of  sounds ; and  as  necessity  is 
the  mother  of  invention,  this  want  of  figures  merely 
representing  soutwl*,  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to 
have  led  to  the  invention  of  the  third  class  of  Hiero- 
glyphics. riz.  those  called  by  M.  Chumpollion  Phonetic, 
t.  e expressive  of  sound.  That  a certain  number  was 
so  emlpoyed.has  now  been  placed  beyond  a doubt,  and 
the  principle  on  which  these  figures  were  selected  for 
that  purpose,  has  been  most  probably  ascertained  ; it 
was  apparently  this,  that  the  name*  of  things,  (i.e.  the 
words)  suggested  by  these  Hieroglyphics,  began  by  the 
sound  or  letter  which  they  were  taken  to  represent. 
This  will  be  more  distinctly  seen  by  a reference  to  the 
following  table,  the  first  column  of  which  gives  the 
letter  expressed  by  a Hieroglyphic;  the  second,  the 
English  name  of  the  object  represented  ; and  the  third, 
the  corresponding  word  in  the  Coptic  (i.  e.  Egyptian) 
language. 


Latter. 

Himflyjihie- 

Kfyptian  eamr- 

A. 

An  eagle 

Ahdti*. 

— 

A piece  of  meat. 

Af,  of  Ab. 

A,  0. 

A reed. 

Aka.  or  Okr. 

B. 

A center. 

Berbe. 

K. 

A knee. 

Kell. 

K. 

A basis. 

Kalkiji. 

Cl. 

GiIUh. 

K. 

A cup. 

Klaft. 

latlrr. 

Egyptian  name. 

HIERO- 

T„.} 

A beetle. 

(Turre*. 
( Thorrw 

GLY- 

PHICS. 

L 

M. 

A liunesa. 

Ab  owl. 

Laboi. 

Muuiaj. 

/ 



Water. 

Mnua. 

N. 

Inundation. 

Neph. 

— 

Vulture. 

Noure. 

P l 

PH.) 

Mat 

fPresh 
\ Phrfiah. 

B. 

Mouth. 

HA. 



Tear. 

Rune. 



Pomegranate. 

Roman. 

S. 

Star. 

Siou. 



Child. 

SL 

— 

Soouhi. 

T. 

Hand. 

Ter. 

— 

Win*. 

Ten-h. 

SH. 

Garden. 

She*. 

— 

Listen. 

Shti. 

— 

Antelope 

Slush. 

J. 

Swallow. 

Jal. 

K II. 

Fan. 

Kink 

Where  the  same  principle  is  manifested  in  so  many 
instances,  its  existence  cun  scarcely  be  doubted  ; nor 
can  it  be  expected  that  it  should  be  proved  in  every 
case,  as  the  object  represented  by  a Hieroglyphic  can- 
not always  he  ascertained  ; and  our  Dictionaries  of  the 
Coptic  or  Egyptian  language  are  fur  from  contain- 
ing all  the  words  still  extant  in  it.  This  principle  being 
admitted,  it  follows  that  the  number  of  figures  used  to 
represent  one  sound,  might  be  increased  almost  without 
limit,  as  any  Hieroglyphic  might  stand  tor  the  first  letter 
of  its  name;  so  copious  an  alphabet,  however,  even  to 
a native,  would  have  been  a continual  source  of  error. 
The  characters,  therefore,  thus  applied,  were  soon  fixed  ; 
and,  as  far  as  has  been  hitherto  ascertained,  IS  or  19  is 
the  largest  number  assigned  to  any  one  letter ; while 
few  have  more  than  five  or  six  representatives,  and 
several  only  one  or  two.  The  pronunciation  of  the 
Egyptian  language  was,  probably,  rapid  and  indistinct ; 
consonants  belonging  to  the  same  class,  and  uttered  by 
tile  uid  of  the  same  organs,  were  easily  interchanged; 
the  initiul,  final,  and  when  medial  the  long  vowels  only, 
were  clearly  uttered,  and  the  consonants  were  separated 
almost  at  the  speaker’s  pleusure  by  an  imperfect  articula- 
tion, like  our  «,  in  “ but.  rut,  Ac.,"  or  the  French  f,  in  " le% 
me,  te,  Ac.,***  but  even  the  long  vowels  appear  to  have 
been  liable  to  frequent  permutations : the  F.gyptian,  in 
this  respect,  and  in  its  w hole  system  of  orthography,  hear- 
ing a great  resemblance  to  tlieScmiiic  dialects,  Irom  which, 
however,  it  differs  entirely  in  its  elements  and  structure. 
This  paucity  of  vowels,  it  should  be  observed,  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  texts  expressed  in  the  Sacred  or  Enchorial 
characters;  it  is  also  found  in  the  Coptic, (t. e.  Egyptian 
written  in  Greek  letters.)  especially  in  the  Su'ldic  or 
Theban  dialect,  where  mn,  “ and,”  mnt , “belonging  to," 
rm,  “ inhabiting,”  tni , “ to  create,’’  (m.  “to  shut,**  ntk, 
“thee,"  Ac.,  continually  occur.  By  the  variety  of 
these  Phonetic  characters,  the  Egyptians  were  also 
enabled  to  cxerche  u faculty  held  in  high  esteem  by 
their  Eastern  neighbours,  and  probably  by  themselves 
— that  of  conveying  a double  meaning  by  the  same 
signs,  and  of  expressing  secret  and  recondite  allusions, 
scarcely  discoverable  except  by  the  adept.  The  goose, 
or  Chettalopcx,  wc  find  usually  representing  the  S of 
Si,  the  word  for  “son,"  because,  os  llorapollo  tells 


• Thi*  til,  probably,  the  raw  in  the  Semitic  dialects,  and  U still 
m in  the  Armenian,  which  ha«  a particular  letter  (j/rt ) to  es press  that 
sound,  but  usually  omits  it,  writing  $rpu+  fur  ofrpmr  or  nr  pm*. 
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HIKRO*  us,  (i.  53.)  “that  animal  is  remarkable  for  the  love 
1 »*•'**  of  its  offspring. " The  Rom  always  stands  for  0 ill  the 
name  of  Chnuhis,  because  it  was  sacred  to  that  God, 
and  his  usual  symbol,  lie  was  represented  with  a 
vessel  of  earth  at  his  feet,  and  for  that  reason,  it  may 
be  supposed,  a vessel  is  used,  by  preference,  to  represent 
the  N in  his  name.  The  lion  is  put  for  L in  Ptolemy 
and  Alexander,  because  they  were  powerful  kings ; and 
the  frequent  use  of  the  eagle  for  A,  in  the  name  of 
Roman  Emperors,  seems  to  convey  a covert  allusion  to 
the  eagles  on  their  ensigns.  Something  analogous  to 
this  takes  place  in  the  Chinese,  where  particular  Hlng- 
shing,  or  Phonetic  characters,  are  chosen,  because  cal- 
culated, from  their  own  meaning,  to  convey  a favourable 
or  unfavourable  impression  as  to  the  thing  or  person 
named. 

The  habit  or  representing  certain  words  bV  certain 
Phonetic  characters  would  soon  prevail ; and  that  alone 
would  prevent  the  peqdcxing  variety  to  which  the 
system  might  have  given  birth.  But  this  habit  would 
also  render  it  possible  to  use  abbreviations  for  very 
well  known  terms;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  such 
abbreviations  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  e,  g.  si  for 
sou  ten,  “ king;"  s for  si,  “ son  Ameno  for  Amenothph , 
Utc.  The  extent  to  which  these  contractions  were  used 
in  Egypt,  is  plainly  shown  by  the  Registries  of  Deeds, 
drawn  under  the  Ptolemies,  and  published  by  Dr.  Youug. 
( Discoveries , fyc.  p,  149.) 

All  these  three  classes  of  Hieroglyphics  were  used 
simultaneously,  so  that  an  Egyptian  Inscription,  if  let- 
ters were  substituted  lor  the  Phonetic  characters,  would 
bear  a very  close  resemblance  to  the  Hieroglyphical 
love  letters  which  annually  fill  our  post-bags  on  the 
vigil  of  St.  Valentine.  This  discovery — may  it  be  termed 
unfortunate  ? — does  not  quite  square  in  with  the  exalted 
notions,  so  long  entertuined,  of  the  almost  superhuman 
wisdom  of  ancient  Egypt:  and  soon  after  the  appear- 
ance of  M.  Champollion’s  bonk,  a genuine  High  German 
doctor  made  a furious  attack  upon  this  heretical  attempt 
to  disparage  the  Wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  “who,  on 
immeasurable  monuments,  endeavoured,*'  he  tells  us, 
“ with  astonishing  art,  to  convey  ideas  by  an  Ideographic 
character,  independent  of  the  arbitrary  will  of  letters,  to 
the  after-world  through  endless  Ages  Dr.  Young, 
however,  whose  notions  of  Egyptian  wisdom  were  not, 
perhaps,  originally  cast  in  so  sublime  a mould,  says,  in 
a more  subdued  tone,  {Discoveries,  Sfc.  p.  19.)  “I  must 
acknowledge  that  my  respect  for  the  good  sense  and 
accomplishments  of  my  Egyptian  allies,  by  no  meuns 
became  more  profound,  as  our  acquaintance  became 
more  intimate.'*  So  different  are  the  results  of  a labo- 
rious and  dispassionate  inquiry  from  those  of  an  hypo- 
thetical theory,  built  upon  preconceived  notions,  and 
magnified  by  a warm  imagination. 
roatkalHi*.  >v.  The  fourth  class,  or  Enigmatical  Hieroglyphics, 
nwlyphics.  be  considered  as  a second  division  of  those  which 

were  strictly  symbolical.  The  more  simple  ones  have 
been  already  mentioned,  (p  258 ;)  but  a more  compli- 
cated and  obscure  kind  was  formed,  probably,  by  the 
**  Anaglyphs,"  or  allegorical  sculptures,  mentioned  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  (v.  657.)  They  appear  to  have 
been  bas-reliefs,  or  tablets,  containing  mythological  or 
historical  subjects,  expressed  in  allegorical  delineations, 
or  implied  by  the  moustrous  figures  of  human  beings. 


• Dr.  J.  W.  Pfiff’l  IVruhtU  der  .Eyt/plr*  und  GeiekrtamAnl  der 

Frans  mm,  NUmberg,  1825. 


with  heads  of  birds  and  beasts,  such  as  those  with  which  H1KRO- 
the  Egyptian  Temples  were  filled,  and  among  which  we 
must  rank  the  sphinxes  forming  avenue*  at  their  en- 
trance.  Syinltols  such  as  these,  grouped  and  combined  ™ v _1_ 
according  to  certain  rules,  might  be  so  disposed  as  to 
form  an  allegorical  representation  of  the  Religious  and 
Philosophical  doctrines  of  the  Egyptians.  None  but  the 
initiated  were  suffered  to  dive  into  these  mysteries ; and 
the  key  to  them  was  kept  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
priesthood.  The  ordinary  style  of  Hieroglyphics  being 
too  transparent  a veil  for  the  concealment  of  such  secret*, 
a more  refined  system  was  devised,  a language  more 
strictly  ideographical  was  invented,  metaphor*,  similes, 
imagery  and  allegory  were  embodied  in  actual  forms,  and 
the  links  connecting  the  chain  of  ideas  thus  expressed, 
were  implied  either  by  the  relative  position  of  the  figures, 
their  attitude*,  or  their  ornaments,  so  as  to  present  to 
the  eye  of  the  initiated  an  intelligible  and,  if  such  an 
expression  may  be  allowed,  a readable  picture,  in  what 
appeared,  to  the  uninitiated,  an  incoherent  tissue  of  ex- 
travagance. “ The  images  of  the  Gods  in  the  sanc- 
tuaries, the  human  beings  with  heads  of  beasts  or  beasts 
with  human  limbs,  might  be  termed,"  says  M.  Cham- 
pollion,  ( Precis . 427.)  **  the  letters  of  that  secret  writing 
which  consisted  of  the  Anaglyphs  or  enigmatical  sculp- 
ture* forming  the  fourth  class  of  Hieroglyphics,  it 
was  in  this  sense,  probably,"  he  adds,  " that  the  Egyp- 
tian Priests  called  the  Ibis,  the  Hawk,  and  (he  Jackail, 
the  images  of  which  were  carried  in  procession  on  cer- 
tain solemn  occasions.  Utters , (ypappasa,  Plutarch,  De 
hide  et  Osiride ,)  ns  being  the  true  element*  of  a sort  of 
allegorical  mode  of  writing.”  It  is  in  the  interior  of 
theirTemples  and  their  sepulchres  that  these  symbolical 
records  are  found,  “distinguishable,  without  difficulty,” 
lays  the  same  writer,  (p.  428,)  “ from  the  historical 
scenes,  and  civil  or  religious  ceremonies,  represented  in 
the  bus-reliefs  und  painting*  on  the  walls  of  their  public 
buildings.”  The  analogy  afforded  by  the  Grecian  myste- 
ries, ns  well  as  the  express  declarations  of  the  Ancient* 
respecting  the  mystical  interpretation*  given  by  the  Egyp- 
tian* to  many  of  their  rites  and  usage*,  affords  strong 
grounds  for  believing  Lhut  much  was  concealed  ; and 
though  it  is  possible  that  “the  sacred  dialect”  (Manetho 
in  Joseph,  contra  Apion , p.  445,  SynctUi  Chronogra- 
phia,  p.  40)  was  nothing  more  than  a highly  symbolical 
and  metaphorical  mode  of  expression  ; it  U also  proba- 
ble that  it  might  be  an  antiquated  and,  therefore,  sacred 
dialect  of  the  vulgar  language,  such  a*  ha*  long  been  ill 
use  among  the  Indian*  and  Persian*.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  doubted  whether  the  knowledge  of  that  language,  and 
of  the  mysteries  revealed  by  it,  would  add  to  our  stock 
of  useful  knowledge,  or  do  more  than  afford  an  early 
proof  of  the  ignorance,  folly,  and  presumption  of  man- 
kind. 

II.  The  origin  and  characteristics  of  the  Hieratic  or  ]I.H;trai« 
Sacred  character,  so  denominated  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  Demotic  or  Popular,  have  already  been  briefly  stated. 

It  consists  of  nothing  more  than  imperfect  and  dashing 
sketches  of  the  Hieroglyphic*,  which  thus  assume  the 
form  of  a flowing  and  rapid  hand.  For  Jiguret  and 
symbols,  it  often  substitutes  Phonetic  group*,  or  arbitrary 
characters,  which  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  Hierogly- 
phics for  which  they  stand.  Religion  and  Science  seem 
to  be  the  only  subject*  for  which  this  character  wa* 
used ; nor  did  it  undergo  any  material  change  in  it* 
form  or  structure,  during  the  many  Ages  through  which 
it  was  used.  Though  the  agreement  between  corre 
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IHKRO-  spending  Hieratic  and  Hieroglyphic  texts  is  scarcely 
<;l.V  perceptible  at  first  sight,  it  becomes  manifest  on  a care* 
v 1 ' * tul  inspection.  But  it  must  always  be  remembered  that 

Y the  linear  Hieroglyphics,  considered  as  the  Hieratic 
character  by  Dr.  Young,  bear  a much  closer  resem- 
blance to  the  perfect  forms  of  the  figures,  than  the  real 
Hieratic — a hand  resembling  the  Chinese,  nnd  written 
with  ns  much  rapidity.  (See  Dr.  Young’s  Companion 
of  Manuscripts ; Encyct opted.  Britann.  Supplement, 
pi.  Ixxviii.  fig.  N ; and  Chompoll ion’s  Precis , pi.  xii. 
xviii.)  One  peculiarity  in  this  character  deserves  to  be 
noticed  here,  as  lieing  likely,  at  first  sight,  to  mislead 
and  give  much  trouble.  In  Hieratic  texts  the  oval 
frame  (probably  an  extension  of  the  ring,  which  seems 
to  have  been  a symbol  of  royalty)  enclosing  the  names 
of  kings,  is  expressed  by  a semicircle  at  the  beginning 
of  the  word,  as  might  be  expected ; but,  at  the  end, 
instead  of  a corresponding  curve  followed  by  a straight 
line,  expressive  of  the  remainder  of  the  frame,  as  is 
usually  the  case  in  the  Demotic  character,  three,  (our, 
or  five  dashes,  either  straight  or  slightly  curved,  are  sub- 
stituted for  it.  How  it  came  to  pans  that,  in  a mode  of 
writing  in  which  rapidity  was  the  great  object,  the 
number  of  characters  should  have  been  thus  needlessly 
multiplied,  it  seems  at  present  impossible  to  explain. 

III.  Droto-  III.  The  common  Egyptian  character,  called  Demotic 
from  its  populur  use,  Epi$tohgraphie  from  its  fitness  for 
letter-writing,  and  Enchorial  from  its  being  peculiar  to 
that  Country,  and  distinct  from  the  Greek,  so  familiarly 
known  there  under  the  Ptolemies,  seems  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Hieratic  by  nearly  the  same  process 
as  that  was  from  the  Hieroglyphic.  It  is,  however, 
more  simple ; not  strictly  alphabetic,  because  a small 
number  of  images  or  figures  are  still  found  in  it ; some 
sy  mbols  also,  connected  with  religious  subjects,  occur ; 
but  these  figures  and  symbols  are  almost  invariably  so 
curtailed  und  simplified,  as  to  lose  all  resemblance  to  the 
objects  expressed.  The  whole,  therefore,  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a written  alphabetic  character,  and  the 
greater  part  of  its  elements  may  be  considered  as  be- 
longing to  such  a syxtem,  being  Phonetic  Hieroglyphics 
reduced  to  a few  lines  and  dots,  a lew  dashes,  curves, 
and  angles,  and  forming  a series  of  words  with  little  or 
no  relation  to  the  objects  which  they  each,  individually, 
represent.  In  the  direction  of  the  lines  from  right  to 
lel\,  and  in  the  suppression  of  many  vowels,  this  system 
of  writing  resembles  that  of  the  Phoenicians  and  He- 
brews. In  having  a variety  of  signs  to  represent  the 
same  sound,  it  is  like  the  Hieratic  and  Hieroglyphic 
characters,  its  immediate  sources ; but  the  number  of 
equivalent  signs  is  much  smaller  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter;  the  whole  of  those  which  clearly  differ 
from  each  other  not  exceeding  42  ; while,  of  the  Hie- 
roglyphics, more  than  120  Phonetic  characters  are 
already  known,  and  the  Hieratic  hand  has,  at  least, 
two-thirds  of  that  number.  Plutarch,  indeed,  says  (Dr 
I side,  sec.  56.)  that  the  Egyptians  had  25  letters,  but  he 
speaks,  probably,  either  of  the  Greek  letters,  considered 
as  distinct  by  the  Egyptians,  or  of  the  number  of  sounds 
for  which  that  people  hud  different  signs:  these  42 
Demotic  characters  not  being  the  representatives  of 
more  than  14  or  15  different  articulations  of  the  voice, 
or  of  24  or  25  letters  in  the  Greek  or  Hebrew  alphabets. 
These  three  modes  of  writing  were  all  in  use  at  the 
same  time  ; the  first  for  public  inscriptions,  the  second 
for  Religious  and,  perhaps.  Scientific  writings,  the  last 
for  the  ordinary  business  of  life ; and  there  ore  strong 


reason*  for  supposing  that  they  were  all  three  simulta- 
neously and  daily  used  in  Egypt,  upwards  of  15  centu  - 
ries before  the  commencement  of  our  era. 

The  annexed  platt-s  contain  1.  the  alphabet  in  the  | 
three  different  characters,  the  linear  and  complete  llicro- 
glyphics  being  considered  ns  essentially  the  same; 
2.  the  figures  and  symbols  representing  the  God* ; 3. 
such  groups  of  figures,  symbols,  ami  words  expressed  in 
Phonetic  Hieroglyphics,  as  are  of  the  most  frequent 
occurrence,  by  the  application  of  which  the  substance 
of  many  Inscriptions  rnay  be  ascertained ; und,  lastly, 
4.  the  numerals  and  months,  showing  the  Egyptian 
division  of  the  year  into  three  seasons,  (Diod.  Sic.  Bibt. 
Hist.  i.  16.  26.)  each  distinguished  by  its  peculiar  sign. 
For  fuller  details  and  examples  on  a larger  scale,  the 
reader  must  be  referred  to  the  Works  which  will  be 
named  hereafter,  and  of  the  Plates  themselves,  he  will 
find  an  explanation  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 


im;i:o. 
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But  it  may  be  asked,  upon  what  basis  does  all  this  jJerpteu- 
theory  rest  ? Ages  it  is  acknowledged,  have  elapsed 
since  any  one  was  in  existence  who  possessed  a tradi-  Hioro- 
tional  knowledge  of  these  secrets  ; and  the  imperfect  Bl)1Ph'Cv 
bints  furnished  by  the  ancient  writers,  whose  works  we 
possess,  are  more  calculated  to  perplex  und  embarrass 
than  to  afford  any  clue  to  the  nature  and  use  of 
these  unintelligible  symbols.  Not  that  the  hopeless- 
ness of  the  attempt  has  deterred  the  learned  and  in- 
genious from  exercising  their  talents  in  the  solution 
of  this  apparently  insoluble  problem.  Athanasius  Kir- 
cher,  whose  learning  was  only  exceeded  by  his  imagi- 
nation and  want  of  judgment,  filled  six  huge  folios  with 
innumerable  citations  in  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew’,  Chal- 
dee, Arabic,  and  Coptic,  to  prove  to  the  world  that  the 
Inscriptions  on  the  Egypliun  monuments  contain  all  the 
mysteries  of  the  Cabala,  and  n complete  system  of 
demonology.  A scroll  on  the  Pamphilinn  Obelisk  at 
Rome  informs  us,  he  says,  (OMiscus  Pampkilius, 
p.  55.)  that,  " the  author  of  all  fecundity  and  vegeta- 
tion is  Osina,  whose  generative  faculty  is  drawn  from 
heaven  into  his  kingdom  by  the  holy  Mophta.”  What 
would  the  erudite  Jesuit  have  thought,  had  he  lived  to 
be  told  that  this  mystic  scroll  contains  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  Greek  word  AYTOKPATQP,  (Auto- 
crator,  i.e.  Emperor;)  and  that  it  is  followed  by  words 
signifying  the  Child  of  ihc  Sun,  King  of  Kings. 

(Cesar,  Doniitianus,  Augustus.)  who  hath  received 
the  royal  power  coining  from  his  father  (the  divine 
Vespasian*)  in  the  place  of  his  brother  the  Caesar, 

(Titus)  ? He  could  not  have  denied,  that  this  was  far 
more  intelligible  than  his  own  ingenious  and  deeply- 
studied  version ; and  he  could  hardly  have  refused  his 
assent  to  its  truth,  when  the  very  same  Hieroglyphics 
were  pointed  out  to  him  in  a genuine  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tion, accompanied  by  one  in  Greek,  professedly  a trans- 
lation of  it.  His  first  objection,  indeed,  would  have 
been  grounded  on  the  absurdity  of  supposing  an  Hiero- 
glyphic Inscription  to  contain  the  names  of  Roman 
Emperors.  Under  the  Kings  of  the  Macedonian  race, 
he  would  have  suid,  the  ancient  Religion,  Arts,  and  Lan- 
guage of  Egypt  fell  into  decay ; und  that  the  power  ofin* 
terpreling,  much  more  that  of  forming  Inscriptions  in 
Hieroglyphics,  was  lost  long  before  the  lime  of  the 
Caesars. 

• The  word*  contained  in  * parenlliesis,  ue  lhn*e  enclosed  ii  reyxl 
arrolU,  or  frame-,  in  the  Hieroglyphic  Inscription.  ChampoUion, 
pi.  v.  fig.  7.  7 hi. 
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11IRRO-  Such  indeed,  or  nearly  such,  ww  ihe  opinion  gene- 
OLV-  rally  received  in  Europe,  (ill  some  French  soldiers, 
WIICS.  employed  in  digging  for  the  foundation  of  Fort  Julien, 
v V" near  Rosetta,  in  1798,  found  a large  broken  tablet  of 
irilitend  °f  •‘'tone,  containing  on  Inscription  in  three  characters, 

(n icnpiii.fi.  Hieroglyphic,  Egyptian,  and  Greek.  This  stone  was 
brought  to  England  with  the  rest  of  their  collections,  as 
a memorable  trophy  of  the  superior  success  of  our  arms  ; 
and  soon  after  it  had  been  placed  in  the  British  Museum, 
a fue-s indie  of  it  was  made  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
and  circulated  both  here  and  on  the  Continent.  The 
stone  unfortunately  is  much  mutilated,  none  of  the 
Inscriptions  on  it  being,  in  every  part,  entire;  of  the 
Greek,  however,  which  is  the  third  in  order,  all,  except 
the  lowest  line,  is  perfect.  This,  1 hough  in  a language 
well  understood,  it  was  no  easy  task  to  translate. 
An  inflated  and  unusual  style,  involved  sentences,  sin- 
gular words,  and  allusions  to  Egyptian  rites  imperfectly 
known,  all  combined  to  increase  the  difliculty  of  ascer- 
taining the  precise  meaning  of  every  part,  and  supply- 
ing the  words  wanting  at  the  end  of  the  concluding 
lines.  Ponton  and  Heyne,  one  the  first  Greek  scholar 
whoever  lived,  and  the  other  not  greatly  inferior  to  him, 
both  gave  versions  of  this  Inscription,  which  Is  a 
Decree  made  by  the  whole  Body  of  Egyptian  Priests 
assembled  at  Memphis,  and  ordaining  divine  honours 
to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  in  grutitude  for  the  many  bene- 
fits conferred  by  him  on  themselves  and  on  the  rest 
of  his  subjects.  It  is  dated  on  the  18th  of  Mechir,  the 
fourth  of  the  Macedonian  month  Xanthicus,  in  the  ninth 
year  of  his  reign,  or  on  the  26th  of  March,  b.  c.  196. 
The  light  thrown  by  this  Decree  on  the  state  of  religion 
in  Egypt,  and  the  internal  administration  of  the  country 
under  the  Ptolemies,  would  atone  render  it  highly  va- 
luable ; but  what  enhances  its  value  beyond  all  price, 
is  the  resolution,  expressed  in  the  concluding  lines, 
that  it  should  be  inscribed  on  a column  of  solid  stone, 
T0I2TEIEP012KAlErXQPl0I2KAI£AAfINlK012 
rPAMMiSIN,  “ in  the  Sacred,  Enchorial,  and  Greek  let- 
ters,” thereby  giving  the  fullest  assurance  that  the  Hiero- 
glyphic and  Egyptian  texts  are  counterparts  of  the 
Greek. 

The  intermediate  or  Egyptian  Inscription  on  this 
stone,  has  all  the  appearance  of  alphabetic  writing ; it 
therefore  promised  to  afford  a clue  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  MSS,  in  the  Epistnlographic  character, 
already  preserved  in  various  collections  ; and  so  early 
Or  Sacy.  as  the  summer  of  1802,  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy  and  the 
Akerblad,  late  M.  Akerblad  published  the  result  of  their  attempts 
lWhi.  to  ascertain  the  Egyptian  alphabet,  by  means  of  the 
names  occurring  on  this  stone.  All  incorrect  and  almost 
illegible  copy  greatly  increased  M.  fie  Sacy’s  difficulties; 
and  he  certainly,  on  this  occasion,  was  not  so  success- 
fill  as  M.  Akerblad,  who  made  out  several  names, 
ascertained,  as  he  believed,  that  the  lunguage  was  ac- 
tually Coptic,  and  gave  an  alphabet  which  appeared 
In  many  cases  applicable  ; but  it  was  not  applicable  in 
all,  and  therefore  wanted  one  of  the  essential  requisites 
of  such  a character.  It  hud  also  another  defect ; many 
of  the  letters  appeared  to  have  several  different  forms, 
so  that  what  with  a variety  of  signs  for  the  same 
sound,  and  a number  of  words  containing  few,  if  any, 
of  these  signs,  little  progress  could  be  made  ; and  even 
M.  Akerblad  himself  did  uot  venture  to  publish  the 
sequel  of  his  researches,  though  he  was  convinced  that 
his  system  was  fundamentally  correct. 

For  12  years  from  the  date  of  these  publications,  no 


further  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  towards  de-  H1KKO- 
vising  any  method  of  deciphering  the  Egyptian  churac-  JjjjV. 
tens;  nor  does  the  attention  of  any  one  seem  to  have  C s 
been  turned  to  the  Hieroglyphic  part  of  the  Inscription,  **" 
except  that  M.  Akerblad  noticed  the  agreement  of  the 
figures  1.  II,  III,  in  the  last  line  of  it,  with  “ the  first 
and  second . ..."  in  one  of  the  imperfect  lines  of  the 
Greek.  Early  in  1814,  however.  Dr.  Young,  whose  'ounr 
accurate  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  almost  every  ** 
branch  of  knowledge  is  an  earnest  for  his  success  in 
the  most  abstruse  inquiries,  having  been  consulted  with 
regard  to  some  fragments  of  Papyrus  brought  from 
Egy  pt  by  Mr.  Boughton,  was  led  to  examine  the  triple 
Inscription  with  care;  and  in  the  November  of  that 
year  he  communicated  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
a “ Conjectural  Translation"  of  the  Rosetta  Inscription 
derived  from  the  Egyptian  Texts.  {ArrfuealGgia.  xviii. 

65.  Mu*rum  Criticum,  ii.  157.)  This,  it  should  be  ob- 
served, was  obtained  from  a minute  comparison  “ of 
the  three  Inscriptions'*  with  each  other,  and  is  clearly 
the  first  Paper  in  which  any  distinct  notice  was  taken 
of  the  Hieroglyphical  text. 

In  August,  1815,  Dr.  Y'oung  sent  a copy  of  his  ver- 
sion, with  a copious  Enchorial  vocabulary,  to  M.  de 
Sacy,  stating  that  he  suspected  the  alphabet  of  M. 

Akerblad  to  be  tyUabir,  rather  than  purely  alpha- 
betic. The  letter,  however,  containing  this  inform- 
ation was  written  in  October,  1814,  and  had  Irecn 
shown  very  soon  afterwards  to  one  of  M.  de  Sacy’s 
friends  then  in  London.  It  was  accompanied  by  a second 
letter,  in  which  this  passage  occurs : " After  having 
completed  this  analysis  of  the  Hieroglyphic  Inscription, 

1 observed  that  the  Epbtolographic  character!  of  the 
Egyptian  Inscription,  which  expressed  the  words  * God, 
Immortal,  Vulcan,  Priests,  Diadem,  Thirty,’  and  some 
others,  had  a striking  resemblance  to  the  corresponding 
Hieroglyphics;  and,  since  none  of  these  characters 
could  be  reconciled,  without  inconceivable  violence,  to 
the  forms  of  any  imaginable  alphabet,  I could  scarcely 
doubt,  that  they  were  imitations  of  the  Hieroglyphics, 
adopted  as  monograms  or  verbal  characters,  mid  mixed 
with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet : ami  the  terminal  mark, 
which  I have  expressed  by  an  asterisk  in  my  last  letter, 
appears  evidently  to  be  of  the  same  kind,  being  a portion 
of  the  ring  which  surrounds  the  Hieroglyphic  represent- 
ations of  most  of  the  proper  names."  In  speaking  of 
the  pure  Hieroglyphics,  he  also  says,  •*  The  number  of 
radical  characters  is  indeed  limited  like  that  of  the  keys 
of  the  Chinese  ; but  it  appears  that  these  characters  are 
by  no  means  universally  independent  of  each  other,  a 
combination  of  two  or  three  of  them  being  often  em- 
ployed to  form  a single  word  ; and,  perhaps,  even  to 
represent  a simple  idea."  “ It  is  impossible  that  nil  the 
characters  can  be  pictures  of  the  things  they  represent ; 
some,  however,  of  the  symbols  on  the  stone  of  Rosetta 
have  a manliest  relation  to  the  objects  denoted  by  them  ; 
for  instance,  a king  is  denoted  by  a sort  of  plant,  with 
ntt  insect,  which  is  said  to  have  been  n bee;  while  a 
much  greater  number  of  the  characters  have  no  percep- 
tihle  connection  with  the  ideas  attached  to  them." 

(Afwa  Crit.  ii.  202,  203.)  In  a letter  to  M.  Akerblad, 
written  in  August,  1816,  Dr.  Young  expressly  points  out 
the  exact  coincidence  between  certain  passages  in  differ- 
ent Egyptian  innmiscripts,  some  written  in  pure  Hiero- 
glyphics, and  others  in  a miming  hand.  **  By  means  of 
this  comparison,”  he  says,  “ notwithstanding  the  ex- 
treme degradation  of  the  Enchorial  characters  of  the 
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HIEROGLYPHICS. 


HIKRO-  Rosetta  stone,  1 have  identified  several  nf  them  with 
the  Hieroglyphics,  although  at  first  sight  they  exhibited 
IM1CS.  no  Qf  resemblance.'’  If  ]Vt.  Champollion's  system 

has  been  clearly  developed  in  the  preceding  pager,  it 
will  be  seen  that  its  fundamental  principles  are  here 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Young.  1.  The  intimate  relation, 
or  rather  identity,  of  the  running  hand  with  the  Hiero- 
glyphics. 2.  The  mixture  of  alphabetic  or  syllabic 
characters  with  pure  symbols.  Had  Dr.  Young  looked 
more  to  words  than  things,  he  would  have  completely 
anticipated  the  brilliant  discoveries  made  by  M.  Clmm- 
pollion  ; and  it  is,  in  fact,  the  solidity  of  the  foundation 
which  he  laid,  that  has  given  its  main  strength  to  the 
beautiful  superstructure  raised  upon  it  by  his  rim/,  for 
such,  M.  Champollion's  disingenuous  attempt  to  conceal 
what  he  owes  to  Dr.  Young,  justifies  us  in  calling  him. 
In  the  first  publication  of  M.  Cliampollion,  entitled  Egypt 
under  the  Pharaohs,  the  Rosetta  stone  is  mentioned  in 
several  places  ; but  merely  as  an  authority  for  names,  al* 
ways  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  entirely  alphabetic, 
and  without  the  smallest  hint  of  uny  attention  to  the  Hie* 
roglyphics.  except  in  the  Introduction,  (p.  xiv,)  where  he 
says,  that  " perhaps  it  (the  study  nf  the  Coptic  language) 
may  lead  us  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Hieroglyphics, 
to  which  it  must  have  had  some  affinity  ;**  adding  in  a 
note,  “ this  is  no  paradox.1'  Such,  judging  from  M. 
Champollion's  own  words,  was  his  totul  ignorance  of 
the  Hieroglyphical  system  in  1814,  the  year  in  which 
L'Egypte  sous  lea  Pharaons  was  published.  Nor  does 
he  produce  any  vouchers  to  prove  his  knowledge  of  it 
before  1821.  Five  years  had,  therefore,  elapsed  after 
the  principles  of  the  Hieroglyphic  system  laid  down  hy 
Dr.  Young  had  been  publicly  known,  especially  to 
M.  Champollion’s  friends  in  France,  before  his  first  pub- 
lication. and  yet  he  wishes  the  world  to  believe  that  he 
had  never  heard  of  them.  ( Pricis , IS.)  Unfortunately 
we  learn  from  Dr.  Young,  that  several  copies  of  his  com- 
munications to  the  Museum  Criticvm  were  sent  to  his 
friends  itt  Paris  in  1816,  and  others  of  his  excellent 
papers  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Bntun- 
i xica  in  lHl8;  so  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that  M. 
Chainpollion  should  not  have  seen  those  works,  or  at 
least  have  received  an  account  of  their  contents.  Such 
want  of  ingenuousness  is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  as  it 
throws  a shade  over  the  character  of  an  able  and  inge* 
minis  man,  whose  merit  is  too  great  to  need  enhancement 
hy  oblique  means.  M.  Cliampollion  has  also  availed 
himself  of  the  caution  and  diffidence  of  Dr.  Young,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  him  appear  to  say  what  he  never 
said,  and  charging  him  with  errors  for  which  he  is  not 
answerable.  M.  de  Sacy,  indeed,  is  persuaded  (Precis, 
38.  1.)  that  there  are  only  “ qvdqvea  legen  points  de 
contact  between  the  conjectures  of  Dr.  Young  and  the 
discoveries  of  M.  Chumpollion  ; but  the  systematic  in- 
justice of  that  profound  Orientalist  to  the  memory  of 
Sir  W.  Jones,  ton  plainly  shows  how  much  he  allows 
his  judgnx  tit  to  be  wurped  by  national  feelings. 

Such,  then,  was  the  process  by  which  this  important 
discovery  was  made ; and  though  we  are,  as  yet,  far 
from  being  able  to  interpret  wiili  certainty  all  lliero- 
glypliical  Inscriptions,  wc  can  often  ascertain  the  sense 
of  long  passages,  and  in  some  cases,  that  of  the  whole  ; 
we  can  always  read  the  names  and  dates  recorded,  and, 
as  the  knowledge  of  one  system  of  writing  has  led  to 

• f’fui-ttre  ell*  prut  w.ai*  cvnduir*  a C inttrpf(Misn  drt  Hitro* 

g/fpkes  orw  inqurUn  tUe  dml  avvtr  ^nrl^ue  ruppyrt. 


that  of  the  others,  the  contents  of  papyri,  covered  with  HIRRO- 
popular  (Demotic)  or  priestly  (Hieratic)  characters,  are  GLY- 
now  accessible ; ami,  small  as  our  progress  has  yet 
been,  by  means  of  this  discovery  many  disputable  points  " 
in  the  ancient  Chronology  of  Egypt  have  been  settled  ; 
many  facts  respecting  the  Religion.  Government,  and 
condition  of  the  Egyptians,  brought  to  light,  and  the 
idle  theories  respecting  the  incredible  antiquity  of  their 
monuments  completely  overthrown.  The  Hieroglyphic 
as  well  us  the  Greek  Inscriptions  on  the  Temples  of 
E»m£  (Latopolis)  and  Denderah  (Tentyris)  record  the 
names  of  Roman  Emperors  ; (Salt,  pi.  ii,  4,  6,  7,  13. 

14,  17,  20,  22;  Chainpollion,  Precis,  pi.  iv.  1.  v.  78; 
Letronne.  Rrch.  157.  4 49.  372.  456.)  and  buildings 
affirmed,  from  astronomical  data,  furnished  by  the 
Zodiacs  sculptured  on  them,  to  tie  nearly  5000  years 
old,  are  proved,  by  incontestable  evidence,  to  have  been 
erected  under  Trajan  and  the  Antonines  ! 

The  caution  with  which  Dr.  Young  and  M.  Cham-  System  of 
pollion  proceeded,  and  the  innumerable  instances  in 
which  their  method  has  been  verified  by  unexpected  - 
confirmations — such  as  Greek  Inscriptions  recording 
what  they  had  already  found  in  the  Hieroglyphical 
tablets  on  the  same  building,  and  registries  in  the 
Demotic  character,  the  duplicates  of  which,  in  Greek, 
have  also  been  discovered — are  in  themselves  sufficient 
guarantees  for  the  correctness  of  their  views ; hut  ns, 
independently  of  their  labours,  and  perhaps  antece- 
dently to  them,  another  system  was  formed,  hy  which 
Hieroglyphic  texts  have  been  translated  with  the  confi- 
dence and  assurance  of  truth,  it  is  right  that  the  reader 
should  know  something  of  that  syatem,  and  of  the 
grounds  on  which  it  has  been  generally  rejected. 

The  late  Professor  Spohn,  whose  early  dcuth  prevented 
him  himself  from  giving  his  Papers  to  the  world,  hav- 
ing observed  a real,  or  apparent,  resemblance  between 
some  of  the  Demotic  characters  on  the  Rosetta  stone 
and  certain  letters  in  the  old  Phoenician  alphabets, 
formed  an  idea  that  the  Egyptians  bad  originally 
borrowed  their  alpliubet  from  the  Phoenicians  ; but  that, 
being  fbiul  of  variety,  they  first  increased  the  num- 
ber of  their  ordinary  characters  very  ampiy ; then,  from 
the  same  love  for  calligraphy,  gave  them  the  tiew 
forms  found  in  the  Hieratic  text* ; and,  lastly,  by  way  of 
attaining  the  acmd  of  calligraphic  excellence,  arranged 
all  sorts  of  figures  of  all  sorts  of  things  in  something 
like  the  forms,  or  assumed  them  as  symbols  of  their 
letters,  in  order  to  serve  as  substitutes  for  them. 

These,  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  are  the  Hieroglyphics ; 
and  thus,  from  the  Phmniciun  was  formed  the  most  an- 
cient Egyptian  character,  the  Demotic,  which  was  by  de- 
grees, in  process  of  time,  improved  and  beautified  into  the 
i-ierntic  and  Hieroglyphic,  the  most  splendid  and  most 
modern  of  the  three.  This  system.  Professor  SeyfFarth. 
the  friend  and  follower  of  Spohn,  has  worked  up  from 
bis  Papers  into  an  ample  quarto,  entitled  Rudimrnta 
Hieroglyph  ices , and  printed  at  Leipzig  in  1826.  M. 

SeyfTnrth  is  a man  of  great  learning  and  industry,  and 
bis  Work  does  honour  to  his  ability  and  diligence, 
as  well  us  to  the  liberality  of  his  publisher,  for  all  his 
six  and  thirty  plates  (the  last  only  6 feet  long)  are  very 
neatly  executed.  But  if  M.  Spohn  is  right,  Messrs. 
Chumpollion  and  Young  are  completely  w rong  ; espe- 
cially the  latter;  for,  while  he  still  seems  to  doubt 
whethrr  the  Egyptians  ever  had  any  ulphaljct  at  all,  M. 
Seyllarth  says  they  never  had  any  thing  else.  The 
most  marvellous  thing  is,  that  both  systems  assume  the 
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HIKRO-  Rosetta  Inscription  as  their  basis,  and  appeal  to  it  as 
GLY-  their  voucher.  The  German  Professor  has  no  difficulty 
PH  ICS.  wh*tever  in  reading  off  the  Demotic  Inscription,  which 
M.  Champollion  scarcely  attempts,  and  Dr.  Young  al- 
together declines ; and  the  translation  according  to  the 
Spohnian  system  turns  out  to  be  almost  identical  with 
Dr.  Young's  and  the  Greek  : though  the  words  forming 
it  are  divided  alter  quite  another  fashion.*  How  this 
can  have  been  brought  about,  the  reader  will  be  at  a 
loss  to  imagine,  till  he  has  learnt  that  each  letter  has 
such  a variety  of  signs,  and  each  sign  such  a latitude  of 
powers,  that  it  requires  no  very  great  skill,  or  labour, 
on  the  purt  of  the  decipherer  to  find  any  letters,  and 
moke  any  meaning  he  pleases  out  of  any  given  text ; 
so  that  wherever  we  have  a Greek  translation  of  an 
Egyptian  papyrus,  we  shall  be  sure  to  find  the  Egyp- 
tian text,  interpreted  according  to  M.  Spohn's  system, 
nearly  agreeing  in  substance  with  its  Hellenic  counter- 
part ; and  it  can  occasion  no  surprise  that  M.  Seyf- 
farth's  readings  of  the  names  in  certain  Hieroglyphic 
scrolls  {Remarks  on  an  Egyptian  History , fyc.  Lond. 
Literary  Gazette,  1828)  should  accord  so  happily 
with  those  given  by  Manet  ho.  For  the  letter  A 
M.  Seyffarth  has  the  small  number  of  eighty-nine  dif- 
ferent representatives,  and  so  on  for  the  other  letters  in 
proportion.  Besides  which,  thanks  to  the  use  of  all 
possible  figures  of  speech,  prosthesis,  metathesis,  epen- 
thesis,  syncope,  and  apocope;  the  language  produced 
by  these  letters  is  of  that  conveuienl  structure,  that  it 
can  assume  almost  any  form,  and  bear  almost  any  sense, 
which  the  interpreter  chooses  to  put  upon  it.  The 
simple  fact, — -that  the  whole  system  rests  upon  a gratui- 
tous hypothesis,  for  which  there  13  not  a particle  of  evi- 
dence in  a single  ancient  writer,— appears  abundantly 
sufficient  to  show  how  baseless  a fabric  it  is ; but  even 
if  it  had  some  external  evidence  in  its  favour,  the  ex- 
treme uncertainty  of  its  elements,  and  the  extravagant 
licenses  continually  required,  in  order  to  elicit  any 
satisfactory  sense  from  the  words  and  sentences  which 
they  form,  would  present,  it  may  be  supposed,  insuper- 
able objections  to  its  adoption  by  any  sober  inquirer. 
In  short,  to  use  the  emphatic,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
well-merited  expressions  of  an  able  writer,  ( Edin . 
Review,  xlv.  534.)  it  is  “ a theory,  the  bare  statement 
of  which  is  a sufficient  refutation. 

Ancient  In  addition  to  the  almost  innumerable  confirma- 
tMtimoaiM.  lions  of  the  truth  of  M.  Champollion’s  system  afforded 
by  Greek  counterparts  of  Enchorial  deeds,  papyri 
which  are  duplicates  of  each  other,  idols  bearing  the 
names,  in  Phonetic  characters,  of  Gods  whom  their 
attributes  show  them  to  represent,  and  mummy-cases 
with  Inscriptions  in  Greek  as  well  as  Hieroglyphics,  it 
will  be  proper  to  say  a few  words  on  the  evidence 
respecting  them  afforded  by  ancient  writers.  Herodo- 
tus barely  mentions  (ii.  3 6.)  the  two  kinds  of  writ- 
ing. Sacred  and  Popular,  used  by  the  Egyptians ; 
Diodorus  Siculus,  (iti.  34.)  who,  if  his  text  be  not 
corrupted,  once  uses  the  word  “ Hieroglyphic/* 
speaks  of  the  sacred  character  as  being  exclusively 
symbolical ; but  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who,  as  a na- 
tive of  Egypt,  has  a peculiar  claim  on  our  attention,  is 
the  only  writer  by  whom  any  distinct  account  of 
the  various  modes  of  writing  prevalent  in  Egypt  is 
given.  " That  which  the  Egyptians,  who  are  educated,’* 


* Dr.  Young  teptrate*  ihe  group*  of  figurt*  in  Lh«  Egyptian  test, 

(bough  We  leaves  the  value  of  their  element*  undetermined. 
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he  says,  [StromaL  v.  657.  Ed.  Potter.)*  44  learn  first,  HIERO- 
is  that  kind  of  writing  called  Epistolngraphic ; next,  OLY- 
they  learn  the  Hieratic,  which  is  used  by  the  sacred  PHICS. 
scribes  (hierogrammates ;)  lastly  and  finally,  the  Hiero- 
glyphic  (character  ;)  of  which  one  (kind)  is  Cyriologic, 
or  proper,  expressing  the  first  elements  of  speech,  and 
the  other  Symbolic,  or  figurative.  Of  the  Symbolic, 
(characters,)  one  (sort)  represents  objects  in  their  pro- 
per form,  (i.  e.  Cyriologic,)  by  imitation  ; the  other,  as  it 
were,  paints  them  tropically  or  metaphorically ; and  the 
third,  on  the  contrary,  represent!  them  allegorically,  by 
means  of  certain  enigmas.  Thus  when  they  wish  to 
express  the  sun,  they  make  a circle ; for  the  moon  they 
put  the  figure  of  a crescent,  according  to  the  Cyriologic, 
or  proper  method,  (t,e.  by  imitation;)  but  when  the 
(text)  engraved  is  in  the  tropical  or  metaphorical  style, 
the  characters  are  taken  in  a metaphorical  and  altered 
sense  according  to  their  respective  analogies ; being 
sometimes  diverted  from  their  original  meaning,  at 
other  times  transformed  in  various  ways.  Thus  when 
they  deliver  down  to  posterity  the  praises  of  their  kings 
in  theological  fictions,  they  express,  them  by  Anaglyphs, 

(t.  e.  tablets  sculptured  in  bas-relief.)  Of  the  third  (or 
Enigmatic)  sort  (of  Hieroglyphics)  this  may  serve  as 
an  example : the  other  stars  (i.  e.  planets)  they  repre- 
sent by  the  figures  of  serpents,  on  account  of  the  obli- 
quity of  their  course ; but  the  sun  by  that  of  a beetle, 
because  it  forms  a round  ball  of  ox-dung,  and  then  rolls 
it  forwards  before  itself.  They  say,  likewise,  that  this 
animal  lives  for  six  months  under  ground,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  alMive  ground ; that  it  impreg- 
nates the  ball  which  it  has  made,  and  engenders  by 
means  of  it ; and  that  it  has  no  female.'*  A passage 
in  the  Life  of  Pythagoras,  ascribed  to  Porphyry,  (§  12.) 
speaks  of  the  Symbolic  as  different  from  the  Hiero- 
glyphic characters;  but  it  is  manifestly,  as  M.  Le- 
tronne  observes,  {Pr/cis,  386.)  a misapplication  of 
the  words  of  Clemens,  imperfectly  understood.  That 
teamed  lather  hois,  as  he  justly  remarks,  mentioned 
three  distinct  kinds  of  writing  as  used  by  the  Egyptians  : 

1.  The  Epistologruphic ; 2.  the  Hieratic;  and  3.  the 
Hieroglyphic;  but  he  has  not  filtered  into  any  detail 
except  with  regard  to  the  third.  The  Hieroglyphic 
character  he  divides  into  two  kinds  ; 1.  that  which  he 
calls  Cyriologic,  t.  e.  such  as  uses  the  elements  in  their 


• A trim*  •!  wmi  A lyvrrbft  rmOinpi  ***,  pi*  adeem*  rj* 

AiynrriM  •»>  <-**  EIlIITOAOrPA^l- 

K11N  ii  ee»  '1EFATIKHN,  } ti  !i{+- 

y^mpamrui  ierdn f*  ti  ui  nXieraJa*  re*  ‘IKPOI'ATMKIIN,  St  i pi* 
Urt  }.A  xi*  r(Zr an  KTPIOAOTtKH  i Ll  XTMBOAIKIL  Tn  ti 
ivp.UX. nil  * fit*  mtgfaw*  KTPlOAOrEITAt  KATA  MIMHXIS, 
• T iewif  TPOIIIKQX  yraf trmj,  4 t krrim,Ui  mXXny^tUa*  KATA 
TINAS  ‘AINITMOTX.  y*Cn  y»d^*u  finXlpt**.  miaXm  a**- 

lift'  «Xwn  L,  ejfytm  pa**nki.  KATA  TO  KTPIOAOrOTMKNON 
‘ElAOT  TPOntKlia  St  **»'  «Wrvni  ptadyami  m)  p innAmi, 
ea  t ij«U*miti|r  Ttt  Si  T*** 

ft*.  T*w  y*Z*  ««  fimnXian  Urm/taap  hsXay—p iwi  pU*,(  wafat, * 
Inru,  S<«  tZw  'AMArATNW.  T*  Si  KATA  TOTS 

AINITMOTS  Tfi'rmi  tD«i n iZypm  Ur l rate  rd  pit  yd^  rir  AXX** » *V 
Tft**,  La  rmoifua*  rin  Xjpn  lf> u»  rip** a mwu'am^n,  ri»  St  ”HAm* 
ra  r*i  1b  riK  (Un'ai  **tm  r^vu*  aka- 

t dm  11*1,  irria^U ***■«  aaxJtiu  fm*j  Si  aal  Hapmn  pi*  aw*  ym,  tan**, 
St  »«*  lfw»  rpipa,  n atZr*  Za if  yni  imtraefat  ewvpattu*  ft  1 1/ 

ri i»  rfalfm*  mal  ya**f*~  ami  fnktn  amata^n  pa  ylnrimi.  iWt*  pateage, 
respecticg  (lie  interpretation  of  which  there  has  been  tome  difference 
of  opinion,  will  he  found  in  Warhurton'a  Divine  Legation,  (iv.  4.  ii ) in 
Bailey’*  Hteroglgpkicorum  Onga  et  Natura,  (p.  30,)  with  tome  very 
judicium  remarks,  and  in  CtiAmpoUion'*  Precis,  (p.  378,)  where  ii  u 
translated  and  commented  on  by  SI,  l^tronne  with  hi*  u*i»l  learning 
and  ability. 
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iHF.no*  proper  natural  sense,  not  figuratively  nor  metaphorically, 
•;i.Y-  and  expresses  the  first  elements  of  speech.  2.  The 
I'll  ICS.  Symbolic,  of  which  the  elements  are  taken  in  a tropical 
or  metaphorical  sense.  These  he  again  subdivides  into 
three  secondary  kinds:  1.  a direct  and  proper  repre- 
sentation of  the  object  meant,  not  by  an  exact  picture, 
but  by  an  approximation,  which  may  be  strictly  called 
a symbol  ; 2.  an  allegorical  representation,  such  as  aj>- 
p eared  in  the  sculptures  and  painting*  figuratively  re- 
cording the  heroic  deeds  of  the  Egyptian  kings ; uud 
3.  an  enigmatical  symbol,  derived  from  some  obscure 
analogy,  uot  immediately  nr  easily  to  be  detected. 

This  classification  will  be  more  readily  understood 
from  the  following  Table  : 


TV*  KirTpfi»s 
teller*  wer* 


( BpiklotafrapiU. 

< Hiensln:,  (Cyriolagie.  by  tke  Ar»t  KlrmraU  nf 
( Hi*mfljrp4ie  .1  f C vnotafio,  hr  liniunoo. 

^Symbolic./  McUpt.urinaf,  bjr  Sculptures. 
( KaigfMlieat. 


The  accordance  of  this  with  M.  Champollion’s  system 
is  perfect,  if  it  con  be  slio.vn  that  his  Phonetic  charac- 
ters are  the  Cyriologic  Hieroglyphics  of  Clemens,  ex- 
pressed by  the  first  elements,  (ewi  r«v  xp+nmtr  itt0i\ciW.) 
Now,  as  the  word  here  used  (aroi\tiat  i.  e.  elements) 
was  the  technical  term  for  “ the  elements  of  speech/’ 
first  and  properly  employed  to  signify  the  element- 
ary sounds  of  which  words  are  formed,  and  after- 
wards the  signs  (y/ma/ei «tu)  of  those  sounds  when 
forming  words  *.  e.  the  lettera  of  the  alphabet,*  there 
can  scarcely  be  a doubt  os  to  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  should  be  taken  here.  But  the  proper  meauing 
of  the  epithet  “first”  is  not  so  easily  determined ; it 
will  not  signify  “first  in  order/' as  the  whole  alphabet  is 
here  spokeu  of;  **  first  in  time,**  then,  must  be  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  used,  and  the  primitive  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  the  small  number  of  sounds  first  distinguished, 
must  be  those  here  meant.  M.  Lctroimc  once  thought 
that  the  sixteen  letters  used  by  the  Greeks  for  several 
Ages  before  the  introduction  of  the  remainder,  were 
those  here  alluded  to ; but,  subsequently  recollecting 
that  <r7o<x<<a  properly  signifies  " the  elements  of 
s|M*ech/'  it  appeared  to  him,  as  it  will  to  most  other 
persons,  more  probable,  that  the  simplest  and  most  ele- 
mentary sounds  of  all  languages  are  here  meaut,  with- 
out any  especial  reference  to  the  Greek  alphabet.  The 
number  of  the  different  sounds  expressed  by  distinct 
signs  in  very  early  Ages,  must  evidently,  he  says, 
(p.  395,)  have  been  small ; it  is  therefore  reasonable  to 
suppose,  that,  by  “ the  signs  of  the  Tirol  articulated 
sounds,”  Clemens  meant  such  sounds  only  as  were  dis- 
tinguished by  particular  signs  in  the  first  Ages.  Now 
it  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  only  sounds  which  are 
clearly  distinguished  by  M.  Cbatnpollion’s  Phonetic 
Hieroglyphics  are  these : 

3 Labials B . P-PH  . M 

3 Dentals D-T-TH  . J . N 

3 Gutturals  ....  G — R . H . KH. 

2 Sibilants  ....  S . SH. 

1 Liquid L-R. 

2 Vowels A-O-V  . E— I. 


mencc  of  aspiration,  not  being  distinguished  by  sepa-  HIERO- 

rate  signs.  But  that  formed  by  the  Phouetic  Hierogly- 

phics,  according  to  M.  Champollion,  was  framed  on  the  v < . 

most  elementary  and  simplest  scale  ; expressing  merely 

those  “ first  elements”  which  are  required  by  language 

in  its  earliest  state ; it  must  have  been  known  also  to 

every  well-educated  Egyptian,  and  therefore  the  bare 

mention  of  it  by  Clemens  was  sufficient  without  further 

explanation.  Plutarch  also  distinctly  mentions  the 

PJionetic  powers  of  Hieroglyphics,  saying  (Sympot.  ix.3.) 

that  “the  ibis,  being  sacred  to  Hermes,  was  written  by 

the  Egyptians  as  the  first  of  their  letters  but  this  does 

not  uppear  to  agree  with  modem  observations  A bird, 

it  is  true,  stands  for  A,  but  it  is  a hawk,  an  eagle,  or 

some  smaller  bird ; not  a duck,  and  certainly  not  an  ibis.* 

The  same  writer  says,  also,  (De  Itidt,  p.  374,)  that  the 
number  of  letters  among  the  Egyptians  was  twenty- 
five  ; but  that  could  hardly  relate  to  the  Enchorial 
alphabet,  as  it  has  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty,  if  not 
more,  distinct  characters.  The  testimony  of  Clemens 
has  been  supposed  by  many  writers  to  be  at  variance 
with  the  accounts  given  by  Herodotus  (it.  36.)  and 
Diodorus,  (iii.  3.)  as  well  as  with  the  Trilateral  In- 
scription ; (rPAMM  A21NIEP0I2KAlErXQPI0I2 ;)  the 
**  national  characters”  of  the  latter  being  evidently 
the  same  as  the  41  popular  characters*  (bqportxm  or 
itjfuecff  'fpdpfta-a')  of  the  former.  But  this  discord- 
ance is  only  apparent,  for  the  Hieratic  and  Hieroglyphic 
were  both  considered  as  sacred  characters  by  the  Greek 
Historians  and  the  Egyptian  Priests  who  drew  up  the 
Decree  found  uear  Rosetta.  (Lctronnc,  in  Precis,  383.) 

The  discovery,  therefore,  of  that  stone,  and  the  result  of 
the  inquiries  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  have  completely 
reconciled  this  supposed  disagreement  between  the 
best  authorities  among  the  Ancients  respecting  the 
Egyptian  characters,  and  have  proved  beyond  dispute 
the  accuracy  of  Clemens,  whose  valuable  but  obscure 
statement  receives  from  the  discoveries  of  M.  Champol- 
lion, that  very  strong  confirmation  which  it  no  less  gives 
to  them.  To  ihatgrutleman,  certainly,  we  are  obliged  for 
all  clear  notions  of  the  Phonetic  powers  of  the  Hiero- 
glyphics and  u knowledge  of  the  Hieratic  character,  os 
distinct  from  the  sacred  and  the  popular  letters. 

The  principal  Works  on  the  nature  and  origin  of  Aatkoritiea 
Hieroglyphics  may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  1.  the 
ancient  writers  who  have  treated  of  this  subject ; 2.  those 
which  were  published  before ; and  3.  those  which  have 
uppeared  since  the  discovery  of  the  Rosetta  Inscription. 

Of  the  second  class,  the  earliest  are  now  merely  objects 
of  curiosity  ; monuments,  for  the  most  part,  of  learning 
misapplied  and  imagination  extravagantly  indulged: 
some  of  them,  however,  have  a value  independently  of 
the  theory  which  they  were  written  to  support 

1.  Herodoti  Hutoria ; Diodori  Siculi  Bibliotheca 
II itt orica ; Clemcutis  Alcxandrini  Opera  a Pottero, 

Epitc.  Oron.  Oxonii,  1715,  2 vol.  fill. ; Plutarchus,  Dt 
hide  et  Oiiridf-  a Squire,  Cantab.  1744,  8vo. ; Ejutdim , 

Optra  a Reiske,  Lipsiie,  1774,  12  vol.  8vo. ; Horapol- 
linis  7 / icroglyph ica  a De  Pauw,  Trajecli,  1727,  4to. 


If  the  Egyptians  then  had,  like  their  neighbours,  been 
contented  with  one  figure  for  each  articulation,  their 
alphabet  would  have  had  only  fourteen  letters;  (hose 
which  differ  merely  in  degree  of  intonation  or  vehe- 


• This  is  roost  aatiatactonly  proetd  by  M.  Letronn*.  (/*rtw,  p. 

387*392.) 


• It  U singular  that  this  should  have  escaped  the  notice  of  to 
•cute  an  observer  a*  M.  l^ctronn? ; it  U alto  more  fringe  that  he 
should  find  ary  indication  of  Khonelic  Hieroglyphics  in  the  passage, 
(J<i*rpk.  conlr.  .Ipiom,  445.)  where  Slanetbo  Bays  that  //yesof 
meant  shephenJ-kiuga ; surely  nothing  more  is  meant  than  that  HfC 
dignified  Icing  in  the  saertd  dialect,  i.  e,  in  (hat  which, from  iu  antiquity, 
had  become  obsolete  ; nor  could  “the  sacred  tongue"  signify  inertly 
“ a »acred  character.”  Horapollo'a  (/foray/.  L 7.)  explanation  of  the 
word  baieik  ia  more  to  the  purpose. 
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~ 2.  Lea  Hicroglyphe*  rfr  J.  P.  Valerian,  Lyons,  1615, 

PHICS  ; P'{?Hor>i  Menus  Isiaca,  Amstel.  1670,  2 tom.  4to. 

' . The  Betnbinn,  or  Isiac  Table  can  now  be  proved  to  be, 
what  was  long  suspected,  a Roman  imitation  of  the 
Egyptian  style.  (Warburton,  Divine.  Legation,  iv.  4. 
p.  200,  296.  n.  u u u p.  423;  Dr.  Young,  in  Supplement 
to  the  Encyclopaedia  Rritanniea,  iv.  374.)  Discoura 
dea  Hieroglyphic*  Egyptiena,  par  P.  Langloin,  Paris, 
1 584, 4to. ; Kircheri  (Edipus  Algyptiocus,  Roma*.  1652, 
4 vol.  fol. ; Ejusdrm,  Obeliscua  PamphUiua , Rom*,  1650, 
fbl. ; Ejuadem , Obeli sei  .Egyptiaci  Interpretatio,  Roma?, 
1666,  fol.;  Ejuadem , Sphinx  Mytagoga,  Amst.  1676, 
fol.  Kircher's  Work*  arc  useful  on  account  of  the  plates ; 
their  accuracy,  however,  is  not  very  great.  Westerho- 
vius,  Hiiroglyphca  de*  Egyptiena,  Sfc,  Amst.  1735,  4to. ; 
Brocchi,  Ricrrchi  topra  la  Scoltura  presto  gli  Egiziani , 
Venezia,  1792,  8vo. ; Warburton's  Divine  Legation , 
book  iv.  sec.  4.  Works,  Lond.  1811,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  116- 
214,  373-428.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  best  treatises  on 
the  subject,  and  almost  the  only  one,  in  the  first  division, 
worth  reading.  A French  translation  of  it  was  pub- 
lished as  a separate  Work  at  Paris  in  1744.  Bertuch, 
Essai  $ur  lea  Hieroglyphs,  Weimar,  1804,  4to. ; Palin, 
Analyte  de  r Inscription  en  Hierogtyphes  du  .Monument 
Iruuve  <J  Rosette,  Dresde,  1804,  4to. ; Le  meme,  De 
I’ Etude  dea  Hieroglyphs , Paris,  1812,  5 vol.  l2mo. ; 
Hammer's  Tranalaiion  of  Ibn  Wahshiveh’s  Ancient  Al- 
phabet* and  Hieroglyphic  Character*  exjdained,  Lond. 
1806,  4lo.  a mere  Arabian  tale;  Georgii  Zoega,  De 
Origine  et  U*u  Obeliscorum,  Roma?,  1797,  fol.  an  excel- 
lent Work. 

3.  Jacobi  Bailey  Hisoglyphicorum  Origa  et  Nalura, 
Cant.  1816;  a Cambridge  Prize  Essay,  and  an  excel- 
lent Tract,  comprising  a vast  deal  of  matter  in  a small 
compass.  In  the  Appendix  arc  added  Hermupion’s 
Version  of  the  Inscriptions  on  the  Flaminian  Obelisk, 
from  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  ( Hitt . xvii.  4.)  and  Per- 
son’s Restitution  of  the  Greek  Inscription  on  the  Ro- 
setta Slone,  with  Hcyne's  Latin  Translation.  A.  J. 
Silvestre  de  Sacy,  Leltre  an  Sujet  de  V Inscription  Egyp- 
tienne  du  Monument  trouv/  & Rosette,  a Paris,  1802; 
J.  D.  Akcrblad,  Lettre  *ur  l' Inscription  Egyptiennr.  de 
Rosette,  Paris,  1802;  Cadet,  Copie  Jiguree  d'un  Rou- 
leau de  Papyrus,  Paris,  1805  ; E.  Quatremere,  Re- 
cherchea  sur  la  Langtie  et  la  Litlerature  dc  l'  Egypte., 
Paris,  ISOS,  8vo. ; J.  F.  Champollion,  L' Egypte  sous 
Is  Pharaona , Paris,  1814,  2 vol.  8vo.  These  two 
Works  relate  principally  to  the  Coptic  or  Egyptian  lan- 
guage. Hieroglyphic* . a Collection  of  Plates  published 
by  the  Egyptian  Society,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Young,  Loud.  fol.  v.  y.  continued  by  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature,  Lond.  1825;  Museum  Criticum,  Cam- 
bridge, 1812-1826, 2 vol.  8vo.;  Dr.  Young’s  First  Papers 
on  the  Rosetta  Inscription  are  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  155, 
329 ; Egypt,  in  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica , Edinb.  1819,  iv.  38-74,  contains  a further  and 
more  complete  account  of  Dr.  Young’s  researches,  with 
a copious  Hieroglyphical  Vocabulary.  J.  F.  Champol- 
lion, Lettre  d M.  Dacier  relative  & l'  Alphabet  dea  Hiero- 
glyphs, Paris.  1822,  8vo. ; Fontana,  Rouleau  de  Pa- 
pyrus explique  par  M.  de  Hammer,  Vienne,  1822,  a 
most  perfect  and  beautiful  fac-simile.  Dr.  Young’s 
Discover  is  in  Hieroglyphical  Literature,  Lond.  1823, 
8vo. ; J.  F.  Champollion,  Prkcis  du  Syateme  Iliero- 
glyphique,  Paris,  1824,  8vo.,  second  edit.,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  Lettre  d M.  Dacier,  Paris,  1 828 ; reviewed  in 
Edinburgh  Review,  Edinb.  1827,  xlv.  95,  528,  and  Bri- 


tish Critic,  Lond.  1827,  i.  141  ; H.  Salt’s  Essay  on  the.  HIERO- 
Phonetic  System  of  Hieroglyphics,  Lond.  1825,  8vo. ; 

Jomard  sur  V Etalon  Mitriquc  trouve  a Memphis.  Paris,  , 

1823,  (Memoirs  de.  f Academic  da  Science »);  Passa- 
iacqua.  Catalogue  da  Anti  quite * dbeouvertes  en  Egypte, 
d Paris,  1826  ; many  valuable  communications  respect- 
ing the  collection  are  in  the  Appendix ; G.  Seyflkrthi 
Rudimenta  Hieroglyphics , Lips.  1826,  4to. ; reviewed 
in  Edinburgh  Review,  xlv.  52S,  and  Bulletin  ds  Sciences 
Historiques , Paris,  1826,  v.  348  ; Monument  Egyptiena 
du  Muaee  Britannique,  par  M.  Yorke  and  Lieut.- Col. 

Leake,  Londres,  1827,  scrolls  briefly  explained  ; J.  G. 

L.  Kosegarten,  De  prisca  JEgyptiorum  Literal  ura, 
Comrnentaiio  prima  -,  rather  prolix,  but.  on  the  whole, 
a very  useful  and  judicious  Work  on  the  Demotic 
character.  Le  Chevalier  de  Goulianoff,  E**ai  sur 
la  Hieroglyphs  tfHorapollon,  Paris,  1827;  J.  Klap- 
roth, Deux  Letters  sur  Is  Hieroglyphs  Acrologiquef, 

Paris,  1827.  These  Lettres  are  a defence  of  M.  de 
GoulianofTs  system,  one  of  the  most  absurd  yet  de- 
vised, according  to  which  the  Hieroglyphics  are  not 
representations  of  the  object  meant,  but  of  some- 
thing, the  name  of  which  began  by  the  same  letter ; 
thus  an  impudent,  quick-sighted  man  was  represented 
by  a frog,  because  quickness  ( tholem ) and  frog  (throur) 
both  began  with  sh ; a dirty  fellow  ( rojp ) by  a pig,  (nr,) 
because  both  words  begin  with  r.  In  one  of  these  ex- 
amples, and  in  a vast  many  others,  the  supposed  allitera- 
tion unfortunately  does  not  exist ; and.  to  say  nothing  of 
the  little  chance  which  exists  that  any  one  should  be  able 
to  interpret  a text  so  constructed,  except  the  author  of  it, 
a failure  of  proof  in  a single  instance,  must  completely 
overthrow  the  whole  system.  (Bulletin  da  Science * 
Historiqua , vii.  p.  289.  No.  330.)  Replique  aux  Objec- 
tions de  M.  Champollion  le  jeune,  par  M.  G.  Seyffarth, 

Leipsick,  1827  ; Ejuadem,  Brevis  Defensio  Hierog/y- 
phieta  inventee  a F.  A.G.  Spohn  et  G.  Seyffarth,  Lips. 

1 827  ; Remarks  upon  an  Egyptian  History  in  Egyptian 
Characters,  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Turin,  by  Dr.  G. 
Seyffarth,  Lond.  1828,  (extracted  from  the  Literary 
Gazette.)  Th#  learned  author  says  very  truly,  that 
“ Egyptian  Inscriptions,  of  which  wc  have  a Greek  or 
Latin  translation,  still  remain  the  best  tests  for  trying 
any  Hieroglyphical  system,”  and  promises  to  give  a 
complete  refutation  of  Champollion’s  system  in  the  next 
Number  of  his  Egyptian  Review,  as  he  thinks  proper 
to  call  his  Work,  entitled  “ Contributions  to  the  Know- 
ledge of  Ancient  Egyptian  Literature,*  (Beilrtige  zur 
Kentniss,  Sfc.)  M.  D.  M.  J.  Henry’s  Lettre  d M. 
Champollion  le  jeune  sur  l* Incertitude  de  CAge  dea 
Monument  Egypt  tens,  (Paris,  1828,)  takes  for  granted 
the  correctness  of  this  system,  and  refers  only  to  the 
chronological  data  derived  from  M.  Champollion’s  dis- 
coveries; it  contains  some  good  remarks,  but  the  author 
is  a superficial  writer,  and  fond  of  foolish  etymologies. 

J.  F.  Champollion,  Lettres  au  Due  de  Blacas,  relatives 
au  Music  Royal  Egyptien  de  Turin,  Paris,  1824,  1826  ; 

Dr.  J.  W.  PiufF,  Hieroglyphik  ihre  fVesen  und  ikrt 
Quell  en,  Nurnberg,  1824,  8vo. ; Ebcndesselb.  Die 
fVeishrit  der  JE gypter  und  die  Gelchrtamkcit  der  Fran- 
zosen , Numb.  1825,  Bvo. ; F.  A.  G.  Spohn,  De  Lingud 
et  Literis  veterum  JEgyptiorum  cum  Grammaticd  at- 
que  Glcasario  /Egyptiaco,  edidit  G.  Seyffarth,  Lipsiae, 

1825,  4 to. ; G.  Seyffarth,  Beitrage  zur  Kentniss  der. 
Literatur,  Kunst , Mythologie  und  Geschichte  des  alien 
/Egyptens,  Leipzig,  1 S26 ; Ejuadem,  Vita  Spohnii,  Lips. 

1825. 
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1IIF.R0.  The  latest  Work  which  we  have  seen  connected  with 
pmr*  Hieroglyphics  ia  of  a very  curious  nature,  Esctrvta 

‘ Hieroglyphic**,  drawn,  lithographed,  and  published  in 

HIGH.  Egypt  by  James  Burton,  Esq.  We  believe  that  four 
XJ^v-^LII-  Numbers  have  appeared,  but  not  more  than  two  have 
reached  England.  They  contain  thirty-one  plates,  ex- 
ecuted with  great  spirit.  A notice  which  is  given  in  the 
first  Number,  speaks  sufficiently  for  the  difficulties  under 


which  such  an  undertaking  must  be  conducted.  MThe  H1ERO* 
Jitter-press  which  should  accompany  these  Mates  is  GLV- 
unavoidably  deferred  for  some  short  time,  owing  to  the 
state  of  the  Printing  establishment  in  this  Country,  HIGH 
where  the  only  one  which  has  competent  means  of  v^-^— , 
printing  a Work  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Government. 

Qua  hi  rah,  January  1st,  1828.*' 


H IEROGRA'MM ATIST,  *1  Gr.  kprpi^sftw. 

Hifrocuu'mmatick,  f ispo^patpia ; a writer  of 

Hie*o(iea'phic,  t sacred  things;  a writing 

Hierogra'piiicai..  " or  description  of  sacred 

things ; from  Ifpos,  sacred  or  holy,  and  7 pafp-nr,  to 
write. 

Tfa«  other  (sort  of  Unguag*  end  character  *u)  wed  only  by 
printe,  propbcl*,  hirrogrammatuti,  or  holy  writers. 

Greer*  hill.  The  Art  of  Embalming,  p.  291. 

The  various  tuen  of  *n  alphabet  in  civil  business  not  permitting  it 
to  continue  long  a leeret,  when  it  ceases  to  be  to,  they  would  aa 
naturally  invent  another  alphabetic  character  for  their  sacred  uae : 
which  from  that  appropriation  *11  called  h>erogrammatical. 

Warbstrlon.  The  Ihvtx*  Jsx/ntiem,  book  iv.  see.  4, 

The  historian  [Manetho]  assures  hi*  reader,  that  he  took  his  in- 
formation from  pillars  in  the  land  of  Seriad,  inscribed  bv  Thoyth  the 
first  Hermes,  with  hieragraphic  letters  in  the  sacred  dialect. 

Id.  Jb.  book  iv.  sec.  4. 

These  [characters]  went  property  what  the  anneals  call  Atero- 
graphical  A die.  Origin  and  Progress  of  Writing,  ch.  ill 

HIEROPHANT,  Gr.  lopotpatnif*,  from  *»/»*,  sacred 
or  holy,  and  to  declare  or  make  manifest.  See 

the  Quotation. from  Potter. 

And  herein  the  wantonnoess  of  poets,  and  the  crafts  of  their  hea- 
thenish priest*  and  hierophants  abundantly  gratified  the  fancies  of 
the  people  with  taper* mictions  and  inventions  of  their  own. 

Half . Ongin  of  Mankind,  ch.  xii. 

The  chief  peraoo  that  attended  at  the  initiation  was  called  ’Is^sfd*- 
rut,  >•  t.  a reveller  of  holy  things.  Htervphantea  is  said  to  have 
been  a type  of  the  great  Creator  of  all  things  ; As  J**£*.of  the  Sun  ; 
of  Mercury  ; and  ’O  iw<  ry  fiupy.  of  the  Moot). 

Potter.  Anlujuitift,  ch.  xx.  Of  the  Religion  of  Greece. 

Yet  so  late  aa  the  age  of  Appnlonin*  Tyan  ; the  Elcusiaian  kept 
so  dear  of  the  first  imputation,  that  the  hi ervphdint  refused  to  initiate 
that  impostor,  because  he  was  suspected  to  be  a magician. 

War  bur  ton.  The  Divine  Legation,  hook  ii.  sec.  4, 

HIEROURGY,  Gr,  Upap^ta,  a sacred,  or  holy 
work  ; from  Upon,  sacred  or  holy,  and  fpyop,  a work. 

A sacred  or  holy  work. 

As  he  [Melchisedech]  being  a priest  of  the  Gen ti lea,  no  where 
appears  to  have  used  corporeal  sacrifices,  but  blessed  Abraham  with 
wine  only  and  bread ; just  in  the  same  manner,  first  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  himadf,  and  then  ail  priests  from  him,  among  all  nations, 
consummating  the  spiritual  hierourgy  according  to  the  laws  of  the 


H I 


church,  do  represent  the  mysteries  of  his  body  and  of  his  salntary 
blood,  in  bread  and  wine, 

Waterland.  Work*,  vol.  viii.  p.  333.  Distinctions  of  Sacrifice,  (a 
Charge.) 

HIGGINSIA,  in  Botany , a genu*  of  the  class  7>- 
trandria , order  Monogynia.  Generic  character  ; calyx 
four-toothed  ; Corolla  funnel -shaped,  border  four-parted ; 
stigma  two-lipped,  prominent;  berry  two-celled,  two- 
furrowed,  umbilicated,  many-seeded. 

Three  species,  natives  of  Peru. 

HI'GGLE,  r."j  The  Fr.  harctler  (see  Haggle) 

Hi'ooleb,  n.  >is  derived  (in  Menage)  from  the  Ger. 

HToolinq.  J harkr,  a rake,  which  is  itself  from 
the  A.  S.  raccian , hraccian , to  rake  or  scrape  together, 
to  collect,  to  accumulate;  and  haggle,  or  higgle,  may  thus 
be. 

To  rake  together,  to  collect,  to  accumulate,  sc.  by 
small  means  or  dealings,  by  small  gains  or  savings  ; 
and,  consequentially,  to  make  repeated  offers  or  repealed 
refusals  (in  bargaining)  with  a view  to  increase  of 
gains  ; or  (aa  Cotgrave  expresses  it)  to  palter  long  in 
the  buying  or  selling  of  a commodity. 

On  second  thoughts  l resign  him  dear  to  this  county,  loth  to 
higgle  for  a letter  or  two  (misprinted  perchance)  in  the  turn*  of  a 
town.  Fuller  Worthies.  Northumberland. 

The  gentry  of  this  county  well  content  themselves  in  the  very 
badness  of  passage  them*,  as  which  sreurnth  their  provisions  at  rea- 
sonable prices ; which,  if  mended,  higgler*  would  mount,  a*  baiulat- 
iog  them  to  London.  id.  /b.  Ssmes. 

Coast  thou  refute  to  bear  thv  pert 
I*  tb’  public  work,  base  as  thou  art  ? 

To  higgle  thus  for  a few  blows. 

To  gain  thy  knight  an  opulent  spouse. 

Whose  wealth  his  bowels  yearn  to  purchase. 

Merely  for  the  interest  of  the  churches  ? 

Butler.  Hudibrat,  pert  ii.  can.  2. 
He  made  th’  undaunted  waggoner  obey, 

And  the  fierce  higgler  contribution  pav. 

Id.  To  the  happy  Memory  of  Du-oal. 

It  it  adjusted,  however,  not  by  an  accurate  measure,  but  by  the 
kiggtmg  ami  bargaining  of  the  market,  according  to  that  sort  of 
rough  equality  which,  though  not  exact,  is  sufficient  for  carrying  on 
the  business  of  common  life. 

Smith  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  i.  ch.  v. 

G H. 


HIGH,  v.  to  h oaten.  (See  Hie.) 

Hioii,  r.  Goth,  hauht ; A.  S.  hcah ; D.  ho. 

High,  adj.  hoo,  hoogh ; Ger.  hoch;  Sw.  hoeg. 
High,  ado.  Tooke  derives  from  the  A.  S.  hcaf- 
Hi'ohly,  an,  denar e^  extoilere,  to  heave.  See 
Hi'ohnejs,  Height. 

liiaHTH,or  To  raise  up  or  aloft,  to  lift  up,  to 
Hiout.  elevate,  to  extol,  to  exalt.  And  high, 

the  adjective,  (generally,) 

Raised,  lofty,  lifted  up,  elevated,  exalted  ; met.  emi- 
nent, illustrious  ; lofty,  proud ; — raised  as  the  sea ; tem- 


pestuous, raging,  violent ; — raised  or  removed  from  view 
or  perception;  abstruse,  recondite: — high  prices,  or 
raised  prices,  dear. 

It  is  opposed,  not  only  to  low,  but  to  little,  small, 
petty,  mean. 

High  is  much  used  in  Composition. 

1 heyr  hulls  to  hym  was  a cartel,  as  yt  were. 

R.  Gloucester,  p,  174. 

Su^^a  yoni  wm  heye  herte  )*r  wax  a lute  stiff 
Bf  lutue  Eri  of  Aonger,  fir  emperasse  hy«  wyf. 

Id  p.  442. 
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HIGH.  Bfuore  tile  o^er  God  hym  jsf  }r#  )yages,  u rjchesne, 

v And  wysdom,  & mafstrje,  Ac  }f$  was  grvt  heyneste. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  428. 

Whan  bis  wm  set  A stabled,  A pa*  cried  on  An, 

Henry  y*  gong  kfng  jede  to  Normandie. 

R.  Brunme,  p.  138. 

And  >at  tynde  of  a kyng.  }at  cooquereb  of  ♦*  enemfes 
To  belp«  keyelschr  el  hue  buele. 

Pier*  Plouhman.  Vision,  p.  50, 
Hde  and  ich  quay  he  *i»d  hifmrue  of  liertc 
Slial  do  y«  nal  drede.  nei^f  dey  oe  cld«. 

Id  p.  401. 

And  we  distrieo  court*  : * and  al  hi ghneue  that  htgketk  {txioilen- 
lem)  itsilf  sgbens  the  science  of  God. 

Wiclif  2 Coryntkian*,  ch.  l 

Kftsoone  the  feeod  tok  him  into  a ful  high  hil  and  achewide  to 
him  all  the  re  waits  of  the  world  and  the  joie  of  hem. 

U.  Matthew,  cb,  i*. 

The  deayll  toke  byra  vp  agayoe  St  ledde  him  Into  an  excedynge 
4jfc  mountaioe,  and  aoewed  him  all  y*  kyngdome*  of  the  world#,  & 
aJ  the  glory#  of  the.  Bible,  Aamo  1551. 

Dan  Plholomee, 

Thai  anyth  this  proverb#  in  hi?  Almagest#  : 

Of  elle  men  his  wisdom  is  highette, 

That  rehketh  not  who  bath  the  world  in  bond. 

Chaucer.  7'ke  Wif  of  Bathe t Prologue,  v.  5908. 
Round  was  the  shape,  in  man  ere  of  a compu 
Pol  of  degrees,  the  kigkt  of  siity  pas. 

Id.  The  Kmgktet  Tale,  1. 1892. 

Yeue  and  departe  thya  alraesse, 

Do  mercy  forth  with  rightwiseneta, 

Beseche  and  praie  the  tight  grace, 

For  so  thou  might  thy  pea*  purchaee 
With  God,  and  stondeo  in  good  accorde. 

Gower.  Can/.  Am.  book  i.  fol.  24. 
Their  entent  was  to  make,  yf  they  myght,  a manage  bytwene  the 
ehylde  of  Castell,  eldest  sooncto  Kyng  Henry,  and  the  doughter  of 
the  Kyng  of  Nauer,  wherby  the  peace  shulde  the  surdyer  cotymie, 
to  the  whvche  the  Kynge  of  Nauer  was  well  agreed , because  bis 
doifghter  shuld  be  so  highly  maryed. 

Lord  Bemert.  Fro*  etari.  Crony  He,  »ol  i.  ch.  342. 

Bleated  Lord*  vouchsafe  giue  vs  leue  to  speake  »nto  thy  kygknet 
in  this  matter. 

Fisher.  On  the  Seuen  Penitential  Ptalmt. 

■■  ■'  Their  golden  harps  they  took. 

Harps  ever  tun'd,  that  glittering  by  their  tide. 

Like  quivers  hung,  and  with  preamhte  sweet 
Of  charming  symphonic  they  introduce 
Tbeir  sacred  song,  and  waken  rap  lures  high. 

Mitlon.  Pamdu - Loti,  book  iiL  L 639- 

Soenetima  towards  Rden  which  now  in  his  view 
Lay  pleasant,  his  griev’d  look  he  fixes  sad. 

Sometimes  towards  hear'o  and  the  full  biasing  sun, 

Which  now  sal  high  in  his  meridian  towre. 

Id.  lb.  book  iv.  | 30. 

His  friend  Lord  Hastings  had  the  guiding  of  the  rear, 

(A  man  of  whom  the  king  most  highly  did  repute  ) 

Drayton.  Poly-olbion,  song  22. 

But  this  Age  great  with  glnrie  hath  brought  forth 
A matchless*  morurte  whom  Peace  highlit  raises, 

Who  as  th*  vntainted  ocean  of  all  worth 

As  doe  to  him  hath  swallow'd  all  your  praises. 

Stirling.  To  hie  MajrtUt  on  hiejirti  Entrie  into  England. 
"Content  you,  sir,"  (quoth  Rosamund) 

* You  aime  your  markes  amis : 

I am  not  for  his  higknrt,  nor 
For  me  his  highnet  is." 

Warner.  Albion' » England,  book  viii.  eh.  *H. 

'■  What  in  me  is  dark 

Illumine,  what  is  low  raise  and  support ; 

That  to  the  highth  of  this  great  argument 
1 may  assert  eternal  providence, 

And  justiflo  the  wayes  of  Rod  to  men. 

Milton.  Parndut  Lett,  book  i.  I.  24. 


So  when  the  last  and  dreadful  hour 
This  crumbling  pageant  shall  devour, 

The  trumpet  shall  be  heard  on  high. 

The  dead  shall  live,  the  living  die, 

And  music  shall  untune  the  sky. 

Dry  den.  Song  for  St,  CeeiUa't  Day,  1687, 

The  Pope  sent  ia  return  a nuncio,  Dads,  now  a cardinal.  He 
was  highly  civil  in  all  his  deportment.  But  he  did  not  appear  that 
he  was  a man  of  great  depth,  nor  had  he  power  to  do  much. 

Burnet.  Own  Timet.  James  II.  Anno  1 687. 
Ambition  this  shall  tempt  to  rise. 

Then  whirl  the  wretch  from  high , 

To  bitter  Scorn  a sacrifice, 

And  grinning  Infamy. 

Gray  Ode  on  a distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College. 

The  malignity  of  some,  among  the  various  dispositions  of  which 
mankind  are  composed,  is  of  lea  highly  gratified  at  the  view  of  injured 
aensibility.  AW.  Ettayt,  No.  85. 

On  the  8th  I received,  bv  the  hands  of  an  Oonalashka  man,  named 
Demmoushk,  a very  singular  present,  considering  the  place.  It  was 
a rye  loaf,  or  rather  a pye  made  in  the  form  of  a Uiaf,  for  it  idclosed 
some  salmon  highly  seasoned  with  pepper. 

Gwi.  Voyage*,  vol.  ri.  book  iv.  qji.  *1. 

High,  in  Composition. 

Yf  in  the  meane  season  Timothie  come  veto  you,  se  that  he  be  put 
in  no  ieopardie  by  any  high-hearted  it  proude  persons. 

VdaU.  1 Corinthian*,  ch.  xvi. 

Not  oalye  the  hygh-mynded  antkkriste*,  but  all  so  the  dyasem- 
blyuge  hypocrites  are  enforced  manye  tyroes  and  agaynst  theyr 
wylles  compelled  by  the  open  veryte  and  euident  scripture,  to  deny# 
that  afore  they  hyghty  iffy  rated  and  to  grauot  that  afore  (hey  hyghty 
denyed.  Bale.  Image,  part  i.  Mg. II.  4. 

And  then  being  a high-water,  we  came  to  an  anker  open  of  the 
riuer  Cola,  in  eight  fadome  water. 

Hakhtyt.  Voyage*,  Sft.  voL  l.  fol.  276.  Stemen  Burrowe. 

For  thai  saw  tham  never  so 
On  htgh-daytt  to  chamber  go. 

Rittan.  Met.  Rom.  vol.  L.  p.  3.  Fimm#  and  Gawtn,  1. 52. 
Trompes,  sc  halm  uses, 

He  teygh  be  for  the  hyrgh-deyt 
Stood#  yn  hys  syghte. 

Id.  Ib.  vol.  iL  p.75.  Lybeamt  Dieomue,  I.  1763. 
——————  Broad  as  the  gate, 

Deep  to  the  roots  of  bell  the  gather'd  beach 
They  fasten’d,  and  the  mole  immense  wrought  on 
Over  the  foaming  deep  htgh-areht,  a bridge 
Of  length  prodigious. 

Milton.  Paradue  Lott,  book  1. 1.  301. 

His  battred  ballaneet  in  peeces  lay, 

His  limbered  bones  all  broken  rudely  rumbled  : 

So  was  the  highraspyrmg  with  huge' mine  bumbled. 

Spenser.  Voerre  Qmeene,  book  v.  can.  2. 
Eno.  Yes  like  enough  • hye-battefd  Csosar  will 

Vnstate  his  bappinrsae,  and  be  atag’d  to  th’shew 
Against  a *w order. 

Shahtpeare.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  foL  357. 

But  that  from  us  ought  should  ascend  to  heaven 
So  prevalent  as  to  concern*  the  mind 
Of  God  kigk-Urit,  or  to  incline  his  trill, 

Hard  to  belief  may  seem. 

Md tun.  Paradite  Lott,  book  li.  L 145. 
This  hath  discourag’d  my  high-bended  minde, 

And  still  in  doale  my  aroupiog  mute  arrives  ■ 

Which  if  my  Phobus  once  upon  me  shin’d, 

Might  raise  her  flight  to  build  amidst  his  raves. 

Stirling.  On  am  Inundation  of  Douen. 

My  ktgh-blownt  pride 

Al  length  broke  voder  me,  and  now  ha*  left  too 
Weary,  and  old  with  Semite,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a rude  stream#,  that  must  for  coer  hide  me. 

Shahtpeare  Henry  FILL  fol.  223. 

The  lute’s  light  genius  now  does  proudly  rise, 

Heav’d  on  the  surges  of  swoln  rhapsodies, 

Whose  flourish  (me(eor*tike)  doth  curl  the  air 
With  fla*n  of  high-born  fancies. 

Crothaw.  The  Delight*  of  the  Mute*.  Mustek's  Duel. 
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HIGH-  And  nhe  beheld,  from  whence  she  sale  not  farm. 

Cut  on  a high-brtnFd  rocke,  (inlaid  with  gold  j 
Tbil  epitaph,  and  read  it  thus  enrol’d. 

Browne,  iiritamia' t Pattoroie,  book  iL  SOiig  1 . 

If  yet,  be  stands  incentl,  siuco  we  hare  slaine 
Hu  kigh-brou/'  d herd. 

Chapman.  Homer,  Od fifty,  book  xii.  foi.  190. 

I know  him  by  hit  stride 

The  giant  Harmpba  of  tilth,  li>*  look 
Haughty  a*  i$  hi*  pile  higk-hmtt  and  proud. 

Milton.  Snmtvm  AgxmiAet,  L 1069. 

— A»  when  a scout 

Through  dark  and  desert  ways  with  peril  gone 
All  night;  at  last  by  break  of  chearfui  daw  no 
Obtains  the  brow  of  some  high-climb tng  hill. 

Which  to  his  eye  discover?  unaware 
The  goodly  prospect  of  some  forein  land. 

Id.  Hindu*  Lott,  book  UL  l.  546. 

As  tow'rd*  the  Derbtan  Peak,  and  Moreland,  'which  do  draw 
More  mountainous  and  wild)  the  high-crvun'd  Shull ingtlaw 
And  Molcop  be  thy  mounds,  with  these  proud  hills  whence  rove 
The  lovely  sister  brooks,  the  silvery  Dane  and  Dove. 

Drayton.  Po/g-olbton,  song  11. 

2.  Lepidiu  is  high-cotord. 

1.  They  tuue  made  hint  drinke  almas  drinke. 

Shahipcarc.  .tntony  and  Cleopatra,  fob  350. 

- — - Look  to  your  wives 

Your  young  trim  wives,  your  high-day  wnrea. 

Ileaumunt  and  Fletcher.  The  Mad  Lover , act  i. 
Thru  to  the  A*f  A -dttpt*  their  rigged  veatell  driuen, 

They  supt ; expecting  the  appruching  even. 

Chapman,  Homer.  Odyuey,  book  iv.  fol.  68. 
Rut  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 
To  walk  the  studious  cloyster's  pale, 

And  love  the  hfgh-emboa.'ed  roof. 

With  antic  pillars  massy  proof, 

And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 

Casting  a dim  religious  light 

Milton.  U Pamrom,  1.  157. 
But  yet  1 call  you  aeruilc  ministers. 

That  will  with  two  pernicious  daughters  ioyne 
Your  high-engendrr'd  batiaile*,  'gainst  a bead 
So  old  and  while  ax  this. 

Shahtjteart.  Lear,  fol.  296. 

■ ■ ■-  - So  full  of  shapes  it  fancic, 

That  it  alone  is  h*gh-faniaetitaU. 

Id.  Twelfth  Sight,  foL  255. 

W'e  shall  soone  haue  way 

Giuen  hy  the  wooers  s they,  as  well  at  gate 
As  set  within  doorcs,  vie  to  recreate 
Their  high-fed  spirits. 

Chapman , Homer.  Odyuc y,  book  Xrii.  fol.  272. 
Neither  yet  would  I have  this  similitude  improved  to  bis  disparage* 
ment  : far  he  is  a bird  of  prey  and  an  high- flyer. 

Marvell.  The  fteheartal  Trmupoted,  vol.  ii/p  293. 

■■  — A ktgk-jLwmr  eagle  aorde 

On  their  troops  left  hand,  and  sustainde,  a dr-igon  all  eugorde. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  xii.  fol.  163. 
And  yet  our  high-flown  enthusiasts  generally,  (however  calling 
themselves  Christians)  are  such  gTcat  spiritualists,'  and  eo  much  forth* 
inward  resurrection,  as  dial  they  quite  allegorize  away,  together  with 
other  parts  of  Christianity,  the  outward  resurrection  of  the  body. 

Cudwortk,  Intellect  not  Syetem,  book  i.  ch.  r, 

— ■ A century  send  forth  j 

Search  esery  acre  in  the  htgh-gnmme  field, 

And  being  him  to  our  eye. 

ShtJuptare.  l*ar,  fol.  302. 
Why  then  should  high- grown  minds  so  much  rejoice 
To  draw  their  stubborn  neck?  from  man's  subjection. 

P.  Fletcher.  Doethuu,  book  8.  v.  7. 
For  finding  her  presence  unchearful  to  the  mourning  Ph i lod ea,  and 
condemned  of  the  high-hearted  Pamela,  she  spent  her  time  most 
with  Zelmane.  Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  iiu 

1 do  not  bid  the  thunder-bearer  shoote, 

Nor  tell  tales  of  the*  to  high-iudgmg  Joue. 

Shoktpcart.  Lear,  to)  295. 


The  Queen  giving  the  King  many  thanks,  said,  That  if  those  trou-  HIGH, 
ble*  continued,  sbe  would  take  bis  help,  and  hire  aome  of  his  high-  , _ _ _ 

lander*  and  idcs-men.  v 

Spottwood.  Church  of  Scotland,  Aetna  1601,  book  ri. 

A rock  is  a place  of  stumbling  unto  those  who  look  not  well  to  their 
feet ; ami  to  was  this  spiritual  rock  of  our  salvatkin  unto  the  proud 
high-looking  Jew,  a stumbling-block,  a rock  of  offence. 

Mede.  On  Texte  of  Scripture,  book  L disc.  43. 

High-minded  t'leopalra,  that  with  stroke 
Of  aspe's  sting  Iter  wife  did  stoutly  kill. 

Spetuer.  Faerie  (fume,  book  i.  can.  5. 

Whilst  to  your  eyes  your  souls  fly  up  and  gaxe 
On  every  beauty  of  his  high-moon  face. 

Heavmont.  Ptyche,  can.  3.  *L  13. 

But  when  from  high-moet  pitch,  with  every  car, 

Like  feeble  age,  he  reelelh  from  the  day, 

The  eyea,  ’loro  duteous,  now  converted  are 
From  his  low  tract,  and  look  another  way. 

Shahtpeare.  Sonnet  7. 

Th*  golden  sunne 

Gallops  tbe  zodiacke  in  his  glistering  coach, 

And  ouer-looirs  the  higheti-pienng  hills. 

Id.  Titui  And  ram  cue,  fol.  35. 

Rebellious  dead,  r»»e  ncuer  till  the  wood 

Of  By  roan  rise,  aod  our  high-plae'd  Macbeth 

Shall  Hue  the  lease  of  nature.  Id.  Macbeth,  fol.  1 44. 

Which  being  now  but  in  so  mean  a bed, 

Is  like  an  uncut  diamond  in  lead, 

Kre  it  be  sot  in  some  high  priced  ring. 

Or  garnished  will)  rich  enamelling. 

Drayton.  England*  Unviool  F-putlet.  Fditord  IF.  to  Mn.  Shore. 

Cue.  We  haue  beeoe  vp  and  dawne  to  reek  e the*,  for  we  art 
high-proofe  melanchollv,  and  would  fains  haue  it  beaten  away,  wilt 
thou  roe  thy  wit  ? 

Shahtpcttre.  Much  Ado  about  Hoiking,  fol.  118. 

■ ■ Lut  moroe  I might  diaplay 

(From  off  a ktgh-rau'd  cliff* ) an  Hand  lie 
Girt  with  lb’  vnmeasur'd  sea. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyuey,  book  X.  fol,  150. 

■ None  are  for  me, 

That  looke  into  me  with  considerate  eves, 

High-reaching  Buckingham  grow*  circumspect. 

*S hohtpeare.  Richard  II L fol.  194. 

For  Brent,  a pretty  brook  allures  him  oo  again. 

Great  London  to  salute,  whose  htgh-reard  turrets  throng 
To  guc  upon  the  flood,  as  he  doth  past  along. 

Drayton.  Po/y  olbion,  tong  16, 

Bin.  My  high-repented  blames 

Deere  soueraigne  pardon  to  me. 

ShaJupeare.  AU t Well  that  Emdt  Well,  foL  25 1 . 

The  Gothes  haue  gather’d  head,  and  with  a power 
Of  kigh-retolmd  men.  bent  to  the  spoyle 
They  hither  marrh  a main*,  voder  conduct 
Of  Lucius,  sun  tu  old  AndroniciM, 

Id.  Tittti  A ltd  ram  cm,  fa].  47. 

Since  ’twaa,  at  last,  your  happy  fat*  to  come 
To  my  kigh-ww/t,  and  brasa-loundation'd  house. 

Chapmen.  Homer.  Odyuey,  book  xiiu  fol.  195- 
Thither  be  bent  his  way,  determin'd  there 
To  rest  at  noon,  and  enter’d  soon  the  shade 
Htgh-roofl  and  walks  beneath,  and  alleys  brown 
That  open’d  in  tbe  midst  a woody  scene. 

Milton.  Paradin' Regained,  book  ii.1.  293. 

At  the  holy  mount 

Of  heav’n’s  kigk-eeated  top  eh’  imperial  throne 
Of  Godhead,  fixt  far  ever  firm  and  sure 
The  Filial  power  arriv'd. 

Id.  Pnradiu  Loti,  book  rii.  L 586. 

Such  soon  as  some  brave-minded  hungry  youth 
See*  fitly  frame  to  his  wide  strained  mouth, 

He  Taunts  his  voyce  upon  aa  hired  «tage, 

With  high-eet  steps,  aod  princely  carriage. 

Hail.  Satire  3,  book  i. 

8o  let  high-lighted  tyranny  range  on, 

TUI  each  mao  drop  bv  lottery. 

Shakoptnrt.  Julnu  Cuiar,  fol.  1 15. 
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HIGH.  To  whom  she  eke  inclining  her  withatl, 

- , ' At  a faire  stoupe  of  her  h ig/usna n ng  thought, 

A chearefnll  countenance  on  them  lei  fall. 

Yet  tempted  with  come  maicstie  imperial!. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Querne,  book  v.  can.  9. 
A lady’s  sleeve  kigh-spsnted  flattings  wore. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wart,  book  il 
Hiyh+tomock'd  are  they  both,  and  fuU  of  ire. 

SAakspeare.  Rickard  //.  (ol,  23. 
He,  like  to  a highatreich'd  lute-string,  squeak'd  “ 0,  air, 

Tes  sweet  to  talk  of  kings.” 

Dome.  Satire  4. 

And  if  (be  high-sur-Jne  Medway  fade  thy  dish, 

Tbou  hast  thy  ponds,  that  pay  thee  tribute  fish. 

ftm  Jonsou.  The  Forrest.  7b  Penshurst. 

; — ■-  Who  [Neptune]  full  of  dread, 

Thrice  threw  his  three-fork 'd  mace  about  hi*  grieajy  head, 
And  thrice  abuse  the  rocks  his  forehead  rais'd,  to  see 
Amongst  the  kighdopt  hills  what  tumult  it  should  be. 

Dr  ay  tom.  Poly-olbion,  tong  9. 

Huge  cities  and  hgk-toser'd,  that  well  might  seem 
The  seats  of  mightiest  monarch*,  and  *o  large 
The  prospect  was,  that  here  and  there  was  room 
For  barren  desert,  founUinlecs  and  dry. 

MU  ton.  Paradise  Regained,  hook  iii.  1.  261. 
— — Go  on,  heercs  gold,  go  on ; 

Be  as  a plan  notary  plague,  whoa  Joue 
Will  o're  some  high-vic'd  city,  haug  hia  poyson 
In  the  sicke  ajre. 

Shaktpeare.  Timm  of  At  hr**,  fol.  91. 

For  which  high-vouchsafed  grace, 

He  was  lov'd  of  all  their  race. 
btnJtjmtm.  Matguct.  Love  freed  from  Ignorance,  Sfc. 

Suppose  within  the  girdle  of  these  walls 
Are  now  confin'd  two  mightie  monarchies, 

Whose  kigk-vp-reared,  and  abutting  fronts. 

The  perillous  narrow  ocean  parts  asunder. 

•SAakrpeare.  Henry  V.  foL  69. 

One  Macke  day.  bereft  seven  brothers  lire*, 

By  sterne  Achillea ; by  hu  hand,  my  father  breath’d  hia  last : 
Hit  kigk-waLd  rich  Cilician  Thebe*,  sacktby  him,  and  laid  want ; 
The  royall  bodie  yet  He  left  unspoilde. 

Chapman.  Homer , Iliad,  book  ri.  fuL  92. 

— ; Why  thue  it  shall  become 

High  united  Tamora  to  gio*e  with  all. 

SAaAepearc.  Titus  Andromcus,  fol,  47. 
Twas  no  lew  than  miracle 
That  all  or  any  thing  indeed  withstood 
A tea  »o  hollow,  such  a high-wrong ht  flood. 

Cotton.  The  Storm. 

I shall  insert  some  sdeet  matters  wherein  tbry  areailent,  happening 
m this  short  reign,  ce  interregnum  of  Jane,  a highborn,  virtuou*  and 
learned  lady : happy  in  all  other  respects,  but  most  unhappy  in  thin 
her  advancement. 

Strype.  Memorials.  Quern  Afary,  Anno  1653. 
His  bloody  lance  the  hero  cast*  aside, 

Which  spreading  tamarisks  on  the  margin  hide ; 

Then  like  a god,  the  rapid  billows  braves. 

Arm'd  with  hia  sword  high-brand, sh'd  o'er  the  waves. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad , book  xxL 
Yonder  I see,  among  th*  expecting  crowd. 

Brans  with  laugh  jocose,  ana  tragic  Young: 

High-buskin’ d Booth, 

Gay.  Epistle  5.  To  Pope. 

We  tried  also,  by  shaking  the  saline  awl  c amphora  te  liquors 
together,  to  unite  them,  and  easily  confounded  them  into  one  kirk- 
coloured  liquor. 

Boyle.  Works,  vot.  j.  p.  433.  The  History  of  Firmness. 

As  when  from  tom*  beleaguer’d  town  arise 
Tbe  smoke*,  high-curl,  ng  to  the  shaded  -kies. 

Pope.  Homer.  Ilrad,  book  xriii, 

8he  from  the  voice  of  high- distinguish’d  fames, 

With  pious  Bristol,  gallant  Strafford  names. 

Parnell.  On  Quern  Amur’s  Peace,  1712. 


Bold  were  those  Britons,  who,  the  eareJmaon* 

Of  Nature,  roam'd  ihe  forest-bounds  at  once 
Their  verdant  city,  high- embowering  fane, 

And  the  gay  circle  of  their  woodland  wan. 

Thomum.  Liberty,  part  i- 
And  thus  undoubtedly  'twill  fare 
With  what  unhappy  men  shall  dare 
To  be  successor*  to  there  great  unknown, 

On  learning's  highest  abluh'd  throne. 

Sunfl.  The  Athenian  Society. 
There  hoeatombs  of  built,  fo  Neptune  slain, 

High- faming  please  the  monarch  of  the  main. 

Pup-.  Homer,  Odyssey , book  iii. 
Mother  of  torture*  ! persecuting  Zeal, 

High- fashing  in  her  hand  the  ready  torch. 

Thomson,  /liberty,  part  iv. 
And  everywhere  huge  cover'd  tablet  stood, 

With  wine*  high- favour'd  and  rich  viands  crown'd. 

Id  Castle  of  Indolence,  can.  1. 

At  this  time  Pole  thought  it  became  him  to  write  to  Cranmer  to 
try  how  hr  a piece  of  htgh  fnwn  rhetoric  could  work  upon  him.  * 
Burnet.  History  of  the  Re  format  hm,  Ammo  1555, 
The  task  is  easy,  but,  to  clip  tbe  wings 
Of  their  kigh-fymg  arbitrary  kings  : 

At  their  command,  the  people  swarm  away  ; 

Confine  tbe  tyrant  atad  the  slaves  will  stay. 

Dryden.  Fif'giL  Georgia  4. 
Another  pile,  kujk-heap'd  with  burning  wood 
For  slaughter’d  herds  and  reeking  victims  stood. 

Lewis.  The  Tkebaid  of  Statius,  book  ri.  |.  299. 
l am  an  old  fellow,  and  extremely  troubled  with  the  gout  • but 
having  always  a strong  vanity  towards  being  pleising  in  tbe  eyes  of 
women,  1 never  have  a moment's  ease,  but  I am  mounted  oe’kiak- 
heeT d shoes  with  a gla2e*l  wax- leather  instep.  y 

•Sjpecfafor,  No.  49. 

Yet,  yet  a cure  he  found— for  on  a steep, 

Hough-pointed  rock,  trial  overlook'd  the  deep 
And  with  brown  horrour  high- impending  bung, 

The  giant  monster  sat,  and  thus  be  sung.  * 

Fawkes.  Of  the  Idyttusms  of  Theocritus,  idyL  1 
The  French  were  aUonUhed  at  the  courage,  the  nimbiencM  and 
labours  of  ihe  Scotch  hghdander*,  who  were  half  naked,  but  capable 
of  great  hardships,  and  used  to  run  on  with  marvellous  sw  iftnet*. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  Anno  1 54#, 


To  bar  the  trespass  of  a vagrant  herd. 

Savoge.  The  Wanderer,  can.  5. 

How  short  and  significant  are  generally  hit  comparisons  ! he  fails 
*ot,  in  these,  to  keep  a stiff  rein  on  a high-mettled  Pegasus. 

Garth.  Preface  to  OoisTs  Metamorphoses. 

The  first  thing  that  is  given  in  charge  to  all  those  that  are  rich  in 
this  world,  is,  that  they  he  not  high-minded.  pi,  ^nX*t ymT.,  that 
they  do  not  think  too  well  of  Ihrrawlvee  for  being  rich,  and  take  occa- 
sron  from  thence  to  despise  others  that  are  in  meaner  circumstances 
,b“  the7-  Sharpe.  Works,  r ol.  L Sermon  4. 


The  other  *crt,  who  had  faults  alan,  and  great  ones,  rthougli  not  so 
scandalous.)  had  withall  so  much  pride  and  high-mindednea  that 
they  imagined  it  more  their  business  to  sit  as  censors  and  Correctors 
over  all  mankind,  than  to  confess  their  own  sana,  or  to  repent  of  them. 

I Vat  rr land.  Works,  vol.  ix.  Sermon  18- 
Yet  know,  these  noblest  honour*  of  the  mind 
On  rigid  terms  descend  : the  higk-plac’d  heir, 

Scann’d  by  the  public  eye,  that  with  keen  gar* 

Malignant  seeks  our  faults,  cannot  through  life, 

Amid  the  nameless  insects  of  a Court, 

Unheeded  steal. 

Thumton.  7b  the  Memory  of  lard  Talbot. 

No  wife  ksgb-portkm'd  rules  her  spousf , 

Or  trusts  her  cesenc'd  lover’s  faithless  vows. 

Francis.  Horace.  Ode  24. 
Their  fathers'  frugal  tables  stand  abhorr'd. 

And  Asia  now  and  A Trick  are  explor'd 
For  high- pric'd  dainties,  and  the  citron  board. 

Rost*.  7 Jit-on.  >ook  u 
And  where  the  Ganges  rolls  his  sacred  wave  ; 

Or  mid  the  central  depth  of  btack’ning  wood*. 
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Higk-rau'd  in  solemn  the  Hr*  around, 

L**a«  the  huge  elephant,  wisest  of  brutes. 

TftonMMi.  Summer. 

Where,  by  the  magnet's  aid,  the  traveller 
Steen  his  untrodden  course  ; yet  oft  on  land 
1c  wreck'd  ia  the  hsgK-roUmg  waves  of  sand 
Immcnt  and  lost.  Somervile.  The  Cham. 

Ye  Mnaes,  ever  fair  and  young, 

High-sealed  on  the  golden  throne, 

Anacreon  sent  to  me  a song 

In  sweetest  numbers  oot  his  own. 

Fawkes.  Fragment  5.  Om  the  Rom. 
Though  the  high-sounding  names  of  Christ's  ricar,  and  St.  Paul's 
successor,  were  still  retained  to  keep  up  the  Pope’s  dignity  and  as* 
thority,  yet  they  had  for  many  ages  governed  themselves  as  secular 
princes.  Burnet.  I tutor  y of  the  Reformation,  Anno  1527. 

How,  from  Silurian  rats,  htgh-sparhlmg  wines 
Pcuust  to  transparent  floods. 

Thornton.  Autumn. 

He  stood  upon  all  the  points  of  an  ambassador  with  the  stiffness  of 
former  ages,  which  made  him  very  unacceptable  to  e high-spirited 
young  prince,  who  began  ctcd  to  be  flattered,  as  if  he  had  been  some* 
what  more  than  a mortal. 

Burnet.  Own  Times,  Charles  11  Anno  1554. 
Thus  easy  rob'd  they  to  the  fountain  sped, 

That  in  the  middle  of  the  court  uplhrew 
A stream,  high-rpoutmg  from  its  liquid  bed, 

And  falling  back  again  in  drizzly  dew. 

Thomson.  The  Castle  of  Indolence. 
Rampant  with  life,  their  joy  all  joy  exceeds  ; 

Yet  what  but  high-strung  health  this  dancing  pleasauoce  breeds  ? 

W.  R. 

While  you,  M weens*,  dearert  friend. 

Would  Cwtar’s  person  with  your  own  defend, 

And  Antony's  highdoscered  Beet 

With  light  Liburniae  galley* fearless  meet, 

What  shall  forsaken  Horace  do? 

FVwmcm.  Horace.  Ods  1 . book  v. 
Those  obelisks  high-towering  to  the  sky. 

Mysterious  mark'd  with  dark  Egyptian  lore. 

Thomson.  Liberty,  part  i L 240. 

By  this  day  a man  might  avoid  them  (the  sholes)  well  enough;  (or 
they  had  all  beacons  on  them,  like  huts  built  on  tall  poets,  above  Ai^A- 
water  mark,  probably  set  up  bv  the  natives  of  the  island  Celebe*,  or 
those  of  some  other  neighbouring  islands. 

Damp ter.  Foyaget,  Sec.  Anno  1687. 

He  [Wolseyl  had  so  thoroughly  purged  this  land  of  robbers,  high- 
waymen. sad  idle  vagrants,  that  it  was  now  not  more  free  of  poyion, 
and  noxious  wild  beasts,  than  of  harmful  men. 

Si  type.  Memorials.  Henry  VIII  Anno  1 530. 

O guide  me  from  this  horrid  scene. 

To  kigh-arch'd  walks  and  alleys  green. 

Wart  cm.  Ode  to  Fancy. 
While  on  its  sloping  sides  ascends  the  pride 
Of  hoary  groves.  JugA-arching  o'er  the  vale 
With  day-rejecting  gloom. 

(Hover.  The  Progress  of  Commerce. 
And  while  surveying  all  yon  starry  vault 
With  admiration  I attentive  gaze. 

Thou  shall  descend  from  thy  celestial  seat. 

And  waft  aloft  my  high-aspinng  mind. 

Id.  On  Str  Itaac  N futon. 
Nor  yet,  angelic  genius  of  the  sun. 

In  worthy  lavs  her  highlit  tempting  song 
Has  blazon'd  forth  thy  senerated  name. 

Id  16. 

Proud  on  a high-bred  thing  to  ritque  their  necks. 

H'artm.  Aewmarket,  a Satire,  (1751.) 
Almost  all  the  high-bred  republicans  of  my  time  have,  after  a short 
spare,  become  the  most  decided,  thorough-pared  courtier*. 

Burke.  Reflections  ess  the  Revolution  in  France. 
But  lo ! the  Mcred  high-erected  fines, 

Fair  citadels,  and  marble-crowned  towers. 

And  sumptuous  palace*  of  stately  towns 
Magnificent  arm. 

Glover.  On  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 


From  these  the  Muse  HIGH. 

Oft  steal*  some  precious  drops,  and  skilful  blends  v __ 

With  those  ihe  lower  fountain  lends  j 

Then  sbow'rs  it  all  on  some  high- favour'd  head. 

Mason.  EffruU.  Chsrut,  ode  1 . 

I [says  Pope]  appeal  to  the  people  as  my  rightful  judges,  ana 
while  they  are  not  inclined  to  eoodemn  me,  shall  not  fear  the  high- 
flyer*  at  Button's.  Johnson,  left  of  Pope. 

Should  not  each  dial  strike  us  a*  we  pass 
Portentous,  as  the  written  wall,  which  struck 
O'er  midnight  bowL*  the  proud  Assyrian  pale, 

Erewh'ile  high-flushl  with  insolence  and  wine  ? 

young  The  Complaint.  Blight  2. 

Till  one,  of  that  high-honour' d patriot  name, 

RusmII  arose,  who  drain'd  the  rushy  fen. 

Dyer.  The  Fleece,  book  U. 

Here  the  appearance  of  life  began  to  alter.  I bad  seen  a few 
women  with  plaids  at  Aberdeen  ; but  at  Inverness  the  highland 
manners  arc  common. 

Johnson.  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands. 

We  took  two  highlanders  to  ran  betide  us,  partly  lo  show  us  the 
way,  and  partly  to  take  back  from  the  aea-side  the  horses,  of  which 
they  were  the  owner*.  One  of  them  was  a man  of  great  liveliness 
and  activity,  of  whom  his  companion  said,  that  he  would  tire  any 
hone  in  I nv ernes*.  Both  of  them  were  civil  and  ready-banded. 

Id.  A. 

I was  high-mettled,  had  a violent  flow  of  animal  spirits,  was  a little 
ambitious,  and  extremely  amorous. 

Fielding.  History  of  • Foundling,  p.  69. 

I have  enlarged  so  long  on  the**  particular*,  in  which  the  upper  part 
of  the  world  are  too  high  minded,  to  attend  to  their  duty. 

Mir,  JMfA%  vol.  ii.  Sermon  7. 

If  at  the  invention  of  letters,  much  high-prised  lemming  had  not 
been  contained  in  hieroglyphic:*,  but  only  plain  memorials  of  civil 
matter*,  no  plausihle  reason  can  be  given  why  the  Egyptians  did  not 
then  discontinue  a way  of  writing  so  troublesome  and  imperfect. 

Warburtan.  The  Divine  Legation,  book  iv,  tec.  4. 

He  whose  luxurious  palate  daily  rang'd 
Earth,  air,  and  ocean,  to  supply  his  board  ; 

And  to  hsgh-retish’d  poisons  madly  chang'd 
The  wholesome  gifts  of  Nature's  bounteous  lord. 

Dodstey.  Ode.  Pam  and  Patience. 

It  has  too  much  the  air  of  a political  stratagem  adopted  for  the  sake 
of  giving,  under  a high-sounding  name,  an  importance  to  the  public 
declarations  of  this  club  ; which,  when  the  matter  came  to  be  closely 
inspected,  they  did  not  altogether  *u  well  deserve. 

Burke.  Reflections  em  the  Revolution  in  France. 

Who  but  laments  to  see  this  fine  genius  perverted  by  the  prevailing 
pedantry  of  his  Age,  and  carried  away,  against  the  bias  of  his  nature, 
to  an  emulation  of  the  rapturous  high-spirited  Pindar. 

Hurd.  Harks , voL  ii.  p.  256.  On  the  Marks  of  Imitation. 

He  read  the  service  rather  with  a strong,  nervous  voice,  than  in 
a graceful  manner ; bis  voice  was  sharp  and  high-toned,  rather  than 
harmonious.  Johnson.  Life  of  Swift. 

■ - - - ' — Iligh-towenng  to  descry 

TV  approach  of  dawn,  and  hail  her  with  a song 

Grainger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  book  iii,  I.  559. 

Gentle  llhuriel  led  him  round  the  skies, 

The  buildings  struck  him  with  immense  surprise  ; 

The  spires  sll  radiant  and  the  mansions  bright, 

The  roof  high-vaulted  w ith  ethereal  light. 

Waits.  Lyric  Poems,  book  iii. 

The  water  was  excellent,  and  conveniently  situated ; there  was 
plenty  of  wood  close  to  high-wa/er  mark. 

Cook.  Foyages,  vol,  i.  book  i.  cb.  x\ 

Nay  I remember  very  lately  a highwayman  who  confessed  several 
roblwrie*  before  me,  his  motive  lo  which,  he  anured  me,  (and  so  it 
appeared)  was  to  pay  a bill  that  was  shortly  to  become  due. 

Fielding  Works,  vol.  xii.  p.  296.  Cause  of  the  Inert sue  of  Roblrriet, 

Sfc.  sec.  1. 

The  historian  shews  u*  how  it  was  brought  about ; “ There,'  says 
be,  u the  Roman  people  first  began  to  intrigue,  to  debauch,  lo  affect 
a Ustc  for  statues,  picture*,  and  high-toroughl  plala." 

Harburton.  The  Divine  Legation,  book  i.  sec.  6. 

Selden  has  poured  forth  much  learning  on  Highways 
in  a note  on  the  With  Song  of  Drayton's  Poly-otbion. 

“ Nrcrc  D years  before  our  Saviour  this  King  Molmu- 
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HIGH-  tin*  (take  il  upon  credit  of  the  British  story)  constituted 
WA^  divers  laws;  especially  that  Churches,  Ploughs,  and 
■— V"*"'  Highwaies,  should  have  liberties  of  Sunctuuric,  by  no 
authorise  violable Highwaies  being  without  ex- 

ception ncccssuric,  as  well  for  Peace  as  Warre,  liave 
bin  defended  in  the  Roman  Caws,  (IT.  de  rid  publied ,) 
and  are  taken  in  ours  to  be  in  that  respect  (as  they  are 
by  implication  of  the  name)  the  Kings  Highwaies.  Et 
res  saertt ; et  qtii  illiquid  inde  oectipaverit  excedcndo 
fines  et  lirmino*  lerrtr  suit  dicitur  fecisse  Purpresturam 
super  ipntm  Regent.  (Bracton  iv.  tract.  A tsis.  Nov.  dits. 
16.  sec.  8.)  According  to  this  priviledge  of  Molmutiua, 
in  the  SLutute  of  Marlebridge  (52.  Hen.  III.  c.  16.)  it  is 
enacted  that  none  should  distrainein  the  King's  High- 
way or  the  Common  Street,  but  the  King  and  his 
Ministers  speriairm  authoritatem  ad  hoc  habentibus ; 
which  I particularly  transcribe,  because  the  printed 
books  are  therein  so  generally  corrupted  by  addition  of 
this  here  cited  in  Latine.  You  see  it  alters  the  Law 
much,  and  we  have  divers  judgments  that  in  behalf  of 
the  King,  by  common  Bailifs,  without  special  authority. 
Dislres  may  be  taken,  as  for  an  amerciament  in  the 
Shrifes  Tome  or  I*eete,  or  for  Parliament  Knights  fees. 
But  the  old  Hulls  of  the  Statute  (as  I have  seen  in  a 
faire  manuscript,  examined  by  the  exemplification,  for 
the  Record  itself  is  with  many  others  lost)  had  not 
these  words,  as  the  Register  also  specially  admonishes, 
nor  is  any  part  of  that  chapter  in  some  manuscripts, 
which  I inarvaile  at,  seeing  we  have  a formal  Writ 
grounded  upon  it.. . But  1 forget  myselfe  in  following 
matter  of  my  more  particular  study,  and  return  to  Mol- 
mutius.  His  constitution  being  general!  for  libertie  of 
Highwaies,  controversie  grew  about  the  courses  and 
limits  of  them  : wherupon  his  son  King  Belin.  to  quit 
the  subject  of  that  doubt,  caus’d  more  specially  these 
four,  here  presently  spoken  of,  to  be  made,  which  might 
be  for  (un)  interruption  both  in  Warre  and  Peace ; and 
hence  by  the  author  (Drayton)  they  are  call'd  Military, 
(a  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  such  Highwaies  as 
were  for  their  marching  Armies)  and  indeed  by  more 
polite  conceit  and  judicious  authority,  (Camden)  these 
our  waies  have  been  thought  a worke  of  the  Romans 
also.  But  their  courses  are  differently  reported,  and 
in  some  part  their  names  also.  The  Author  calls  them 
/failing  Street , The  Fosse,  Ikinild , and  Rickrneld.  The 
name  ofRickeneld  is  in  Randall  of  Cheater,  and  hy  him 
derived  from  St.  Dcwics  in  Penbroke  into  Hereford, 
and  so  through  Worcester,  Warwick,  Derby,  and  York- 
shires, to  Tiumnuth,  which  (upon  the  Author’s  credit 
reporting  it  to  me)  is  also  justifiable  by  a very  ancient 
deed  of  Lands,  bounded  near  Bermingham  in  Warwick- 
shire by  Rickcneld.  To  endever  certainty  in  them  were 
but  to  obtrude  unwarrantable  conjecture,  and  abuse 
lime  and  you.  Of  Watling  (who  is  here  personated, 
and  so  much  the  more  proper,  because  Verlam  was 
called  also  by  the  English  Watling-chostcr,)  it  is  sayd 
that  it  went  from  Dover  in  Kent,  and  so  by  West  of 
London  (yet  part  of  the  name  seems  to  this  day  left  in 
the  middle  of  iht  City)  to  this  place,  and  thence  in  a 
crooked  line  through  Shropshire  by  Wrekin  Hill  unto 
Cardegan ; but  others  say  from  Verlam  to  Chester; 
and  where  all  is  referr'd  to  Belin  by  Geffrey  ap  Arthur, 
and  Polychronicon.  another  tells  you  how  the  sous  of  (I 
know  not  what)  King  Wethle  made  and  denominated 
it.  The  Fosse  is  derived  by  one  consent  out  of  Corn- 
wall into  Devonshire,  through  Somerset,  over  Cotes- 
wold  by  Teukesbjrie,  along  neerc  Coventry  to  Leicester, 
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through  Lincolne  to  Berwick,  and  thence  to  Cathnes  HIGH, 
the  utmost  of  Scotland.  Of  restitution  of  the  other  you  WAVs, 
may  be  desperate;  Rickcneld  I have  told  you  of;  in  ■” 

Henry  of  Huntingdon,  no  such  name  is  found,  but  with 
the  first  two  Ickenild  and  Ermine- street.  Jckenild. 

sayth  he.  goes  from  East  to  West ; Erming-street  from 
South  to  North.  Another  tells  me  that  Erming-street 
begins  at  St.  Dewies,  and  convaies  itself  to  Southamp- 
ton ; which  the  Author  has  attributed  to  Ichning,  begun 
(upon  the  words  commuuitie  with  Teens)  in  the  Eastenre 
parts.  It's  not  (in)  my  power  to  reconcile  all  these,  or 
elect  the  best.  I only  add  that  Erming-street  (which 
being  of  English  idiom  seems  to  have  had  its  name  from 
Ipmunrull,  in  that  signification,  wherby  it  interprets  an 
universal  pillar  worshipt  fur  Mercuric,  president  of 
waies)  is  like  enough  (if  Huntingdon  be  in  the  right 
making  il  from  South  to  North)  to  have  left  its  part  in 
Stansstreet  in  Surrey,  where  a way  made  with  stones 
and  gravel,  in  a soile  on  both  sides  very  different,  con- 
tinues neere  a mile  ; and  thence  towards  the  Easterne 
shore  in  Sussex  are  some  places  seeming  as  other 
reliques  of  it.  But  I heere  determine  nothing.” 

Perhaps  this  is  as  much  as  can  be  stated  concerning 
the  four  great  Highways  which  stretched  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  England.  As  such  they  were 
recognised  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  one 
of  whose  Laws  treats  De  pace  quatuor  Cheminorutn. 

Alia  Pax  Regis  est  quant  habent  quatuor  Chemini , ffat~ 
iing-streale,  Fosse,  Hikenild  ft  Banning- street  e quorum 
duo  in  longitudinem  regni  alii  duo  in  latitudinem  du- 
tenduntur.  Camden,  us  usual,  has  exercised  the  most 
unwearied  diligence  in  his  researches  concerning  these 
Highways,  but  we  do  not  know  that  he  has  added  much 
to  the  matter  which  we  have  given  above. 

The  four  great  Highways  of  England  are  considered 
originally  to  have  been  free  and  common  to  all  the 
King's  subjects  ; all  others  are  supposed  to  have  been 
made  afterwards  through  private  property,  and  hence, 
in  order  to  remedy  the  injury  to  which  the  owner  of  the 
soil  was  exposed,  we  have  been  subjected  to  Toll. 

A way  may  become  a public  Highway  by  a dedica- 
tion of  it  by  the  owner  of  the  soil  to  the  public  use,  and 
this  may  be  presumed  by  long-continued  usage.  But 
the  erection  of  a bar  to  prevent  the  passage  of  carriages, 
though  it  does  not  impede  foot-passengers,  rebuts  this 
presumption.  An  ancient  Highway  cannot  be  changed 
without  an  inquisition  founded  oil  a Writ  of  ad  t/uod 
damnum,  that  such  change  will  not  prejudice  the  pub- 
lic. An  owner  of  land,  over  which  there  is  an  open 
road,  may  enclose  it  by  his  own  authority,  hut  he  is 
bound  to  leave  sufficient  space  and  room  for  the  road, 
and  he  is  obliged  to  repair  it  till  he  throws  up  the  en- 
closure. Of  common  right,  the  general  charge  of  re- 
pairing Highways  lies  on  the  occupiers  of  lands  in 
the  Parish  in  which  they  lie.  If  a Parish  is  part  in  one 
County  und  part  in  another,  while  the  Highways  in  one 
County  arc  out  of  repair,  the  whole  Parish  is  liable  ; 
but  an  agreement  between  the  inhabitants  as  to  the  part 
each  is  to  repair  is  good.  There  ore  cases  in  which,  by 
prescription,  the  burden  of  repair  falls  on  individuals, 
us  in  that  just  mentioned  of  enclosure,  and  others.  To 
do  any  sict  which  renders  a Highway  less  commodious, 
as  digging  a ditch,  or  making  a hedge  across  it,  erecting 
a new  gate,  or  laying  logs  of  tindier  un  it,  is  a nuisance. 

So  also  suffering  it  to  be  incommoded  by  the  foulness 
of  adjoining  ditches  or  by  overhanging  of  trees ; and 
uii)  person  may  top  the  trees  to  avoid  the  nuisance.  It 
2 v 
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HIGH-  is  said  the  owner  of  lands  next  adjoining  the  Highway 
WAYS.  iK  hound  to  scour  hi*  ditches.  Any  one  may  justify 
HIGHT  Pu^*ufif  down  or  destroying  a nuisance,  (as  a new  gate 
or  house  on  a Highway.)  A person  may  be  indicted  for 
not  repairing  a house  standing  upon  a Highway,  which 
is  ruinous  and  likely  to  fall  down  to  the  danger  of  tra- 
vellers, whatever  be  his  tenure.  If  there  be  a common 
footway  through  a close  by  prescription,  and  the  owner 
of  the  dote  ploughs  it  up  and  sows  it,  passengers  may 
go  over  another  footway  in  the  close  without  trespassing  ; 
so  they  may  breuk  down  the  enclosure  if  the  way  be  not 
sufficient.  Erecting  a gale  across  a Highway,  though 


not  locked,  but  opening  at  pleasure,  is  a nuisance,  for  HIGH 
it  diminishes  the  freedom  of  passage.  The  usual  way 
of  redressing  such  nuisances  is  by  indictment ; but 
every  person,  if  he  has  occasion  so  to  do,  may  remove 
it  summarily  by  cutting  or  throwing  it  dow  n. 

The  repairs  of  Highways  are  regulated  by  statute, 
and  are  under  the  control  of  Surveyors.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  Turnpike  Roads  in  England  is  committed 
to  certain  Trustees  whose  duties  arc  laid  down,  partly 
in  local  Acts  of  Parliament,  partly  in  a general  Act. 

13  George  III.  c.  94,  to  which  Uie  reader  may  turn  for 
minute  particulars. 


HIGH  AM  FERRERS,  a Borough  and  Market 
Town  in  the  County  of  Northampton,  stands  on  a nseky 
eminence,  not  far  from  the  North-Eastern  bank  of  the 
Nen.  It  is  a small  but  clean  and  neat  Town.  To  the 
North  may  be  traced  the  site  and  foundations  of  an 
extensive  Castle,  supposed  to  date  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  The  Church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  is  a 
handsome  building  of  the  pointed  style,  with  a Western 
tower  and  spire  rebuilt,  partly  by  the  benefaction  of 
Archbishop  Laud,  in  1632.  Henry  Chichele,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  was  a 
native  of  this  town  ; and  his  head  and  the  armorial 
bearings  of  his  family  and  See  are  carved  on  some  staiN 
in  the  chancel  of  the  Church.  His  father,  mother,  and 
a brother  are  also  buried  there.  In  1422  he  founded 
in  Higham  Ferrers  a College  for  eight  secular  Canons, 
four  Clerks,  and  six  Choristers.  The  building,  which 
is  qnadrangulur,  is  now,  in  such  part  as  remains  un- 
ruined, converted  into  an  Inn,  of  which  the  ancient 
Chapel  forms  the  kitchen.  Besides  this,  there  is  a 
Free  School  and  an  Almshouse  founded  by  the  same 
benefactor,  in  the  lust  of  which  the  senior  Pensioner  is 
still  called  the  Prior.  Highain  Ferrers  is  a Borough, 
incorporated  by  Mary  ; it  returns  one  Member  to  Par- 
liament. Population,  in  1821.  972.  Distant  lb  miles 
North  North-West  from  Bedford,  6b  North  from  Lon- 
don. 

MIGHT,  in  a high  voice,  aloud  ; Fr.  en  haul.  Tjrr- 
whiu. 

And  shortly,  whan  bis  ire  is  thus  agon, 

He  to  token  op  with  eyen  light. 

And  spike  the  sc  same  wordes  ill  on  htght. 

Chaucer.  The  Kaightrt  Tale,  v.  1786. 

— Where,  wbru  is  wilh  the  dead 

Ho  saw  the  ground  ill  Mruw’d,  and  that  same  knight 
And  wluaso  with  their  Wood  fre«h  rteeming  red. 

He  *'<•»  nigh  mad  wilh  wrath  *nd  fell  dwpighi. 

And  with  reprochefull  words  him  thus  be»pakr  on  Sight. 

S {tenser.  Faerie  Queeme,  hook  ri.  can.  6. 

Might,  or-)  Goth,  fuxit-an ; A.  S.  htet-an,  hal-an  ; 

Hkte,  >D.  hei“tn ; Ger.  hewen ; nominal*,  nun- 

Hote.  ) cuparc , rocare,  diet  re,  jubere.  See  Be- 
h kt,  and  Behioht,  and  Tooke,  ii.  56. 

Named,  called,  said,  declared;  tc.  to  lie  done;  in 
order,  charge,  commission,  promise;  and  thus,  ordered, 
commanded,  charged,  committed,  promised.  It  is  used 
without  the  common  verbs,  to  be,  it,  ica*. 

To  he  krng  of  Greco  he  sonde,  yat  hatlr  Pandra*. 

T 1 * R.  Gloucester,  p.  12. 

x< id  yre  hundred  knjtea  i dua,  yal  Aef  Siwaixl, 

A tailed*  Corineui.  Ut.  p.  17. 


Twei  emperoure*  of  Home,  Dyorlician, 

And  in  i-yor,  y*t  Met  Msiimian. 

Were  bo^e  al  on  tyrne,  )i*  on  in  y«  Rsl  end*. 

And  y«  oyer  in  y*  West,  Cri«tenilome  to  wlwnde. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  81 . 

A tnrdyng  of  ye  Romaynrs.  y»t  y hole  was  Li  .i  11c, 

Com  A jold  tivtn  to  oure  kyng 

Id.  p.  88. 

Whan  he  hid  repvH  fburc  yrr,  one  nurd  vpon  his  right, 
A duke  of  Danmark,  Kebriht  ho  hight. 

R,  Rrunme,  p.  10. 

yeruf  he  mad  me  slrite,  his  We  lo  mak  leak, 

At  (dr  to  aikere  his  dede,  set  Wr  to  his  true. 

Id.  p.  G9. 

Hr  made  a miner  mortcr  and  merry  hit  hihte 

Fim  rtouhmuM  Fisiou,  p.  383 
Right  eurn  a quartrr  Iwforr  day 
And  Mode  right  it  Her  beddes  fete 
And  railed  her  right  aa  she  A ete 
By  name. 

Chanter  The  Dreame,  Col.  24V 
I dare  not  be  knowe  my  owen  name 
Bui  tlier  i*  | was  wiwit  lo  [»«A.  he]  Mghte  Arcite, 

Now  highte  1 Philoatrat,  not  worth  a mile. 

Id.  The  Kmighln  Tale,  v.  1560. 

Tbia  re»e  tat  upon  a right  good  stn». 

That  was  ill  pomc-lro  grrjr,  awd  f».*A.  was]  highte  Sc ol. 

JJ.  The  Fr**lugue,  v.  618. 

Betwisen  hem  was  (naked  anon  the  bond. 

That  \tuL  it]  highte  malrimuiae  or  manage. 

By  all  lh«  cuOM'il  of  tlie  baronage. 

Id.  The  K mg  Ales  Tale,  v.  309*. 

Wban  Ihey  ben  cornea  to  tho  court,  thh  knight, 

Saul,  he  had  hold  his  day,  a*  he  had  Might. 

And  ready  was  bis  anas*  ere,  a»  he  sank. 

Id.  The  Wif  af  Rather  Tate,  i.  6606. 

Shew  now  your  palience  in  yourc  werking, 

That  ye  me  Might  A swore  in  your  village 
The  Jay  that  nuked  wt*  our  marriage. 

Id.  The  Oerket  TaU,  v.  8372. 

And  we!  I wot,  or  she  me  mercy  heir, 

I mosle  wilh  strrnglhe  win  hire  in  the  place. 

Id.  The  K mg  hies  TaU,  v.  2400. 

But  on  avow  tn  grete  God  I hete. 

The  lif  shall  ratt-er  out  of  my  body  sterte. 

Than  Mahurnctc’a  l*we  out  of  myn  herte. 

Id.  The  Man  uf  lawtt  TaU,  v.  4764. 

Ilis  name  was  koten  deitious  Simekln. 

Id.  The  Revet  Tate,  >.  .'If  139. 
In  Metbamor  it  telleth  thus 
How  that  a lorde,  whit  he  Foreiri 
Was  hole  had  daughters  three 

Gutter.  Corn/.  Am.  book  i.  (ol.  9. 
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H |GHT.  B it,  whether  'Iteames  detail*.  or  trite  it  *c«j, 

_ Was  neuer  liart  so  r»vi*hl  with  delight, 

HILDKS-  N**  liump  man  like  words  did  oeiier  brar», 

M Kl M.  As  she  U>  me  ilt  liuer’iJ  all  that  night ; 

And  at  her  parting  mhI,  *J>ee  Que*>ti»  of  Faerie*  hight. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Qa'enc,  book  i can  9. 
TV*  childe  of  fancie  that  Arinado  high!, 

For  interim  to  our  »tud>e*  shall  telate. 

In  high-borne  »onl*  the  worth  of  n»]f  a knight. 

Skakapeare.  Love’*  liahuar  Lott,  fnl.  I .'3. 
Anived  there,  they  |ia**ed  in  forth  right  t 
For  still  tu  all  the  gate  aloud  open  aide, 

Yet  charge  of  them  v*a*  to  a porter  bight 
t aid  MuWenie,  who  entrance  none  denidr. 

Spm*rr.  Faerie  Querne,  book  u can.  4. 

And  eke  an  hundred  brawn  caudron*  bright, 

To  bath  m joy  and  auiorou*  desire, 
livery  of  which  was  to  a darn  tell  fvght. 

Id.  lb.  M iv.  can.  10. 

Hi*  had  a brother,  (hi*  name  I knowe) 
the  first  or  all  hi*  cote  ; 

A ahepheard  true,  yet  oot  mi  true, 
as  he  that  ear*!  I hate. 

Id.  SkephtrtT t Calendar.  July 

Whylorot,  before  that  cursed  dragon  got 

That  happy  land,  and  all  with  mnucent  blood, 

Defil'd  tho*e  sacred  wane*,  it  rightlv  bat 
The  well  of  life  ; ne  yet  hi*  vertues  had  forgot. 

Id.  Faerie  Qartne,  l»ook  i.  can.  1 1. 

HIGRA,  also  written  Aigrt,  Eger,  and  Eaoik,  q.  r. 
It  is  applied  to  the  great  and  rapid  influx  of  the  fall  in 
many  rivers  besides  the  Trent,  to  which  under  our  former 
notice  it  may  appear  to  be  confined.  William  of  Mnlnis- 
bury,  in  a very  descriptive  passage  (de  gat.  Pont.  Angl. 
iv.  in  Her.  Ang.  Scrip L post  Bedutn.  161.  ed.  Ib96) 
cited  by  Archdeacon  Nates,  employs  it  for  the  Severn. 
So  also,  much  Inter,  does  Cha:terton,  who  had  local  op- 
portunities of  observing  the  phenomenon.  (Second  Baltic 
of  Hauling*,  691.)  Drayton  ( Poly.otbion , xxviii.)  and 
Sir  Thomas  Brown,  who  writes  the  word  Agar,  (Vulgar 
£mwn,  vii.  13.)  use  it  for  the  Humber  us  well  as  for  the 
Trent. 

HILARITY,  Lat.  hilarita* ; Gr.  <Xajw«,  from  ila* 
tin,  propitiare,  placarc  ; propitium,  et  latum  rrdderc  } 
to  propitiate,  to  render  or  cause  to  be  propitious,  or 
favourable,  pleased  or  gladdened  with. 

Gladness,  mirth,  gaiety. 

It  [tnu*icke}  will  perform  *11  this  in  aa  mtuot;  chaara  up  the 
countenance,  cspell  austerity,  bring  io  kdaritg. 

Bar  fun.  Anatomy/  Afelaackolg,  fol.  297. 

ATenroet,  a man  of  hi*  own  faith.  [ Aviceoua'iiJ  was  of  another 
opinion  : restraining  hi*  ebriely  unto  hilarity. 

Sir  Tknma*  ttromn.  Futgar  Kmart.  lx>ok  v.  cb.  xxi. 

In  thin  manner  we  began  to  find  that  every  aitoation  in  life  might 
bring  it*  own  peculiar  pleasures:  every  morning  waked  us  to  a re- 
petition  of  toil;  but  the  evening  repaid  it  with  vacant  hilarity. 

Gvfdnnith.  The  Fiemr  of  Wakefield,  c h.  ». 

HI  LI),  1. 1.  gieeth,  says  Skinner,  “from  A.  S .geU- 
an,  ».  t.  to  yield  * 

1 think  to  perfonn  tbi*  workc  a*  I haue  begon  m loue  after  as  rav 
thionc  witte,  with  in.piracioun  of  him  that  hi l del k all  grace,  wall 
suffer.  Ckmmctr.  Trii ament  of  Lear,  book  i.  fol.  29S. 

The  Lord  with  1 schal  hetidr  {rffandam)  ovi  my  Spirit  on  ecli 
fleisen.  Walt/.  IMit,  ch.  ii. 

H1LDESHEIM,  a Province  of  Hanover,  thrown 
into  the  scale  of  compensations  yielded  to  Prussia  in 
1803,  and  restored  in  1815  to  the  Kingdom  of  which  it 
now  forms  a part.  It  hns  Luneburg  on  the  North, 
and  Calenberg  on  the  West;  tlie  territories  of  Bruns- 
wick and  of  Prussian  Saxony  constitute  its  remaining 


boundaries.  Its  superficial  extent,  Goslar  being  in-  HILDES- 
ct tided,  is  about  7u0  square  miles.  Continuous  chains  HEIM, 
of  hills,  separated  into  two  divisions  by  the  river  In-  |f»i  DING 
nerste,  extend  through  the  Province;  those  to  the  ^ _ ' 
West  of  the  river  are  connected  with  the  Ilurtz.  and 
are  ranged  in  an  amphitheatre  round  the  Southern  dig- 
trict;  the  hills  to  the  East  and  North  gradually  subside 
into  low  eminences,  terminating  at  length  in  a tract  of 
level  sand,  which  forms  a part  of  the  great  plain  of 
Northern  Germany.  With  the  exception  of  this  sandy 
portion,  the  soil  is  everywhere  a deep  black  earth  of 
uncommon  fertility,  bearing  crops  of  wheat  and  rye, 
which  oiten  reach  the  height  of  a man.  Agriculture 
is  the  sole  employment  of  the  people,  and  is  conducted 
with  care  and  success  if  not  with  consummate  skill.  The 
farms  are  large  and  frequently  enclosed.  The  exporta- 
tion of  corn  and  cattle  is  considerable,  and  there  is  no 
part  of  the  Kingdom  in  which  the  peasantry  and  far- 
mers enjoy  a lurgcr  share  of  affluence  and  contentment. 

There  is  no  place  of  trade  in  the  Province  ; the  simple 
manners  of  a rural  community  discourage  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  luxuries. 

Hilde  heim  is  the  most  populous  of  the  Hanoverian 
Provinces.  The  inhabitants,  130,000  in  number,  are 
for  the  most  part  attached  to  the  Lutheran  Church.  In 
former  times,  when  the  Bishop  of  Hildesheiin  was  the 
Sovereign  of  the  land,  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion  pre- 
dominated. The  Bishopric  still  remains,  but  its  dignity 
and  revenues  are  gone,  and  the  numbers  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  communion  within  this  Province  do  not  exceed 
23,000. 

The  Estates  of  the  Province,  composed  of  six  Depu- 
ties from  the  Nobility  and  four  from  the  Towns,  still 
subsist,  though  their  functions  must  be  considerably 
contracted  by  the  constitutional  form  of  government 
and  uniform  system  of  administration  lately  introduced 
into  Hanover.  The  hereditary  jurisdictions  of  private 
individuals  are  completely  abolished. 

llildnhrim , n walled  Town  on  the  Innerstc,  is  the  Town  «k 
chief  place  of  the  Province.  It  is  one  of  the  most  Hddoshrim. 
ancient  as  well  as  most  confined  and  unsightly  of 
the  German  Towns.  The  population  amounLs  to 
11, OUO.  The  Churches  are  numerous,  hut  are  not  re- 
commeuded  to  notice  by  uny  architectural  merits.  The 
Cathedral,  an  edifice  of  greut  antiquity,  is  decorated 
with  some  fine  paintings,  and  contains  a very  remark- 
able monument,  the  Jrmentaule,  or  pillar  of  Anninius, 
which  was  once  the  principal  object  of  Saxon  worship. 

The  coarse  stone  idol  so  called  was  thrown  into  the 
llase  by  Charlemagne  ; after  the  lapse  of  some  jears, 
however,  it  was  recovered,  and  was  thought  in  those  * 
rude  Ages  to  add  to  the  sanctity  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Hildesheim,  where  it  at  present  supports  one  of  the 
columns  in  the  nave. 

Gotlar,  at  the  foot  of  the  Rammelsberg,  is  another  Go*l»r. 
dark  and  tottering  Town  of  the  ancient  character.  It  is 
surrounded  by  very  high  walls  ; the  streets  are  crooked, 
narrow,  and  overshadowed  by  huge  roofs  grotesque!) 
ornamented.  This  is  the  seat  of  the  administration  for 
that  part  of  the  Hertz  which  is  held  in  common  by 
Brunswick  and  Hanover,  The  inhabitants,  6000  in 
number,  are  chiefly  occupied  in  the  mines  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  glass  and  vitriol.  Some  mines  in 
the  Rammelsberg,  and  a large  tract  of  forest  in  the 
Hartz,  arc  the  properly  of  the  Town. 

HILDING,  n.i_  Is  either  (says  Tooke)  the  past 

Hildino,  a4j.  j participle  of  the  verb  hyld-an , »«* 
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III). DING,  cfinarr,  ciirvarr , to  bend  down,  to  crouch  or  to  cower; 
— (and  then  it  should  he  written  hilfien  ;)  or  it  is  the  present 
participle.  hylding,  (hyld-and,)  «>1  the  same  word.  And 
means 

A emucher,  a cowerer. 

Which  when  the  squire  beheld,  he  to  them  slept, 

Thinking  Intake  them  from  (hat  A tlduv)  l«ouud : 

Bui  be  it  seeing.  li^htljr  tu  him  lept. 

And  sicniely  with  strong  hand  it  from  his  handling  kept. 

Spent!  r Fame  Quern',  book  vi.  can  5. 

2 Gun.  If  your  lordihippe  tindc  him  not  a Ad d.ny,  hdd  me  no 
more  in  y*ror  respect. 

Skaktpeare,  AH' i fffcf 7 that  Until  l Fell,  fol.  243. 
For  shame  thi»U  Adding  of  a dl uellish  spirit. 

Why  dost  thosj  wrong  her.  that  did  nere  wrong  thee. 

Id.  TnmtH$  of  the  Shrew,  fol.  215. 
— Our  Miperfluous  lacquies,  and  our  pesants. 

Who  in  unuece«!«arie  action  swarm* 


The  atone,  whiche  from  that  hilly  stage  HILL 

He  save  downe  fall  on  that  y usage.  v— 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  foL  4. 

Al*  the  bark  kdiei  the  tree, 

Wight  so  sal  my  ring  do  the. 

Ritton.  Met.  lt<m,  vol.  L p.  32.  Jimrar  and  O'atetn,  1.  741. 

Your  ky/fynyea  with  furres  of  armyne, 

I'uwdrrd  with  guide  of  hew  full  Ivor 
Id  lb,  vol.  iii.  p.  I HO.  The  Sifuyr  of  l mu*  Deyrt , 1.  839. 

Tlie  16.  day  they  came  to  the  Ghetera  Bougori,  or  Island  of  (bur* 

Ai//or*a.  wmch  are  counted  forty  versta  from  Vchoog,  and  are  the  fur- 
thest land  towards  (tie  >e*. 

Hakluyt.  Joyngri,  $[*.  vol.  i.  fol,  421.  Chru.  Hurrouyk. 

The  land  of  the  hooke  or  point  is  high  and  Aitfy  ground. 

hi.  fb.  vol.  iii.  foL  445.  Francu  Guaile. 

Howe  he  it  for  all  that  Jeroboam  turned  not  from  hy*  wicked 
waye;  but  turned  away  and  marie  of  tlifl  Joweslof  ihepcople  preesles 
of  the  Adnulten.  Btble,  Anno,  1561.  3 Amgrs,  ch.  xiii. 


About  our  square*  of  ballade,  w«r*  enow 
To  purge  the  field  of  such  a Adding  foe. 

Id.  Henry  V.  fol.  86 


Moth.  D>mI  thou  dispute  with  me,  Alexander  carry  the  prating 
hi/  tmy  forth. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Corcvmb,  act.  iv. 


Their  hones,  no  other  than  Urn*  jades  and  poore  hidebound  hitd-nyi. 

Holland.  1a t-y,  fol.  415. 


Dost  thou  not  know  me 7 I too  well  know  thee 
Hy  thy  roil*  voice,  that  doth  «o  hnarccly  blow  j 
Thy  liaire,  thy  beard,  thy  wings,  ore-AiW  with  snow. 

Ben  Jontan.  7 V Maty* ir  of  Beauty. 
Bwt  since  I am  oot  as  I wish*  I were. 

Yee  gentle  sheptvesrd*  ! whiche  your  flocks  do  fade, 
Whether  on  hyllei  or  dales,  or  other  where. 

Hear*  witoesae  all  of  this  so  wicked  deede. 


HILL,  r.  *>  A.  S.  hill  ; D.  hille,  hil,  Her. 

Hill,  huegd,  from  the  A.  S.  htl-an,  to 

Hi'llet,  cover;  in  old  Etifflifth  to  full , to 

Hi'llino,  I heal  or  to  hil.  See  to  Hf.al.  In 

Hi'llock,  l the  passage*  quoted  below  from 

Hi'lly,  f Pier*  Plouhman  some  editions  read 

Hi'i.limess,  hytl. 

H ilL'ALtah,  To  cow:  and  hilt , the  noun. 
Hill-side,  (which  litre  (in  r.  Her; r)  derives 

Hill-top.  J from  htd-a,  tegere,  to  cover.) 


Spenter.  Shepherd  i Calendar.  June. 

Neither  will  I speak  of  the  little  hi/lett  scene  in  minie  places  of 
our  II*.  whereof  though  the  vnskilfull  people  babble  ntaale  things  : 
yet  they  are  nothing  else  but  Tumuli  or  graue*  id  former  lime* 

Hohnthrd.  Deem  pi  ion  of  Bnta  me,  book  i.  ch.  axis . 

And  within  a while,  the  water  that  fell,  and  by  reason  of  the  wind 
was  raised  aloft,  being  congealed  once  upon  the  cold  lop*  of  the  A tilt, 
turned  into  a kind  of  hai!e  and  snow  together,  and  came  upon  them 
with  such  a force,  that  leasing  all  things  rts,  the  men  were  forced 'to 
lie  along,  groveling  upon  their  faces,  rather  stifled  and  smothered,  than 
covered  with  their  kdttngi.  Holland.  Idvtttt,  fol.  426. 


’*  Any  heap  of  earth,  or  *tone,  Ac.  by  which  the  plain 
or  level  surface  of  the  earth  is  covered.0  Consequently, 
High,  raised,  elevated,  ground  or  lund. 

Vortiger  y*  v flu  we,  for  died*  of  hym  Jw}*, 

T«  an  cartel  in  YkmMI.  in  the  E»t  ends  of  Walis, 
Aboue  pe  water  of  Wye,  sp  an  hul  on  h eVj. 

R.  G loner  iter , p.  135. 


And  for  his  sake  the  early  wanton  lambs, 

That  ’mongst  the  ktUnck*  wont  In  skip  and  play, 

Sadly  ran  bleating  lo  their  careful  dam*. 

Nor  would  their  soft  lips  lo  the  udders  lay. 

Drayton.  Fat l omit,  eel.  6. 

First  of  all  vpoa  the  east  side  of  the  hasten  a great  hitti e point  called 
Downesend. 

Hollinthtd.  Deicription  of  Bhtainr,  book  t.  ch.  xii. 


He  sped  him  bidet  in  haste,  with  hilled  hors  of  pris 

H.  B run ne,  p.224. 

AH  ^e  house*  he^  helerl  hallrs  ami  rhambres. 

Fieri  P/ouhman.  Fit:  on,  p.  123. 

1 Menye  of  brydde* 

Hudden  and  kehden. du  mrtiche  Iwtrr  egges. 

Foe  no  foul  stioW*  hem  fyodc. 

Id.  lb  p.  223. 

Metelei  and  moneyle*.  on  Malverne  hut  let 

Musynge  on  Jees  metrics.  [dreams]  a myle  wey  ich  ftmli. 

Id.  lb.  p.  162. 

And  if  it  is  foul  thing  to  a womman  to  be  pollid,  or  to  lie  m&*d 
ballid,  Stic  ache  bir  heed,  but  a man  *chal  not  kite  his  hede.  Ther- 
fore  the  womnian  schal  haue  an  hilyng  on  her  heed. 

tFietif.  1 toryulhiani.  ch.  xi. 

And  evermore  nvght  and  dai  m biriel i«  and  in  hdlu  h*  w»  criynge 
ami  hetinge  hints'll/  with  stones.  Id.  Mark,  ch.  v. 

And  with  the  clothes  of  hit  >oue 
She  killed  all  bir  betide  ahoutc. 

Gamer.  Conf.  Am.  book  v.  fol.  122. 


— — Belter  to  have  liv’d 

Poor  and  obscure,  and  never  seal’d  the  top 
Of  kilty  empire,  than  to  d>«  with  fear 
To  be  throw  n headlong  down,  almost  as  soon 
As  we  have  reach'd  it. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Tke  Propkrtett.  act  v. 

And  not  only  defended  by  Auticchus's  long  pikes,  which  were  bett 
at  that  kind  of  senice,  but  by  archer*  and  siingers  that  were  placed 
over  them  on  the  hilhude,  and  poured  down  a shower  of  weapons 
upon  their  bead*. 

Raley  h.  Hiltary  of  tke  Hbr/d . book  v.  ch.  v.  sec.  7. 

The  amorous  bird  of  night 

Sung  spousal,  and  bid  haste  the  ev'ning  starr 
On  bis  Adi-top,  to  light  the  bridal  lamp. 

Miltv*  Paradtte  Im(,  book  viii.  I.  620. 

- ■ — - Now  the  soft  hour 

Of  walking  comes:  for  him  who  lonely  lores 
To  seek  the  distant  kill*,  and  there  converse 
With  nature  ; there  to  harmonize  his  heart. 

And  in  pathetic  song  to  breathe  around 

Tlie  harmony  to  others.  Tkomion.  Summer. 


The  Greke*  (fulfilled  of  fanlasie) 

Savne  eke  that  of  live  kd/ei  hye 
Tlie  goddr*  ben  iospeciall. 

Id.  Ib.  book  v.  fol.  90. 

That  ye  may  kepe  my  body  from  tounnent,  sewe  it  in  an  hartes 
*kvnne,  and  lay  it  in  a trougfie  of  stone,  and  kyfl  it  with  lede  close 
and  iiHL 

Fabyun.  W<,rH,  vol.  i.  part  vi.  ch.  213.  Eduard  tke  Confcuor. 


Remoter  Gilead’s  hilly  tracts  obey, 

Manasseh's  parted  sands  accept  my  away. 

Parnell.  Tke  Gift  of  Poetry. 
There  atniles  in  varied  tuft*  the  velvet  rose. 

There  flaunt*  the  gadding  woodbine,  swells  the  ground 

In  gentle  ktl/ocki,  and  around  its  sides 

Thro  blossom'd  shades  the  secret  pathway  steals. 

Mann.  The  EnylUh  Garden,  book  i. 
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In  short,  the  only  obitscl*  lo  this  (near  Queen  Charlotte's  sonnJ) 
being  one  of  tbe  finest  countries  uyn  earth,  ta  its  great  hxtknru. 

Cant.  Foyages,  rol.  v.  Look  i.  ch.  riii 

* HILLIA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Hexan- 
dria,  order  Monogynia , natural  order  Rubiacea.  Ge- 
neric character  : calyx  double,  inferior  six-leaved,  supe- 
rior two  or  four  leaved  ; corolla  six-deft,  tube  cylindrical, 
very  long ; anthers  sessile  in  the  mouth  of  the  tube  of 
the  corolla. 

One  species.  //.  tongi flora,  native  of  Jamaica. 

IIILT,  A.  S.  hett ; D.  hiltr,  hiclte ; perhaps,  says 
Skinner,  the  hold.  And  Tooke ; " Hitt  is  held,  hell, 
hi If" 

*•  The  hilt  of  a sword  is  the  held  part,  the  part  which 
is  held  ." 

The  mighty  Colcbrond  si  ruck 

A cruel  bio*  at  Guy,  which  though  he  finely  broke. 

Yet  (with  tbe  weapon's  weight}  his  ancient  kilt  it  split. 

Drut/ton.  Polyollntm,  »i>ng  1*2. 

Re  constant  gentlemen  ; by  these  hilti  I'le  run  ha  hazard,  although 
I run  my  name  out  of  the  kingdom. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  1‘htJdtfer.  act ». 

He  that  shall  rashly  attempt  to  regulate  our  W/r,  or  reduce  mir 
blodes,  had  need  to  have  a heart  of  oak,  as  well  at  «ides  of  iron. 

Guardian,  No.  145. 

— ■ ■ The  I.ydian  swonl, 

The  Persian  dagger,  leave  their  shatteV'd  hilti  / 

Dent  ia  the  Caspian  scimitar, 

Glover.  I/tontdas,  book  *>i. 

HIM,  “)  Goth.  Tmma,  Inn  ; A.  S.  him  ; D. 

Hi'msei  r.  ) hem  ; Ger.  t‘Am.  As  Hr.  (q.  p.)  so  Him 
is  used  without  regard  to  distinction  of  gender  or  num- 
ber; in  R.  of  Gloucester  and  R.  Brunne  (as  Hearne 
has  noted)  it  is  equivalent  to  fAem,  her,  it.  he,  himxetf, 
and  themselves.  It  is  now  restricted  grammatically  to 
the  accusative  case  of  tbe  pronoun  he. 

For  Krng  of  France  herd*  telle  of  hi**  gnodnem, 

And  bad"  her*  Fader  graunt  Ayna  the  god*  Cwdctlle. 

ft  Gloucester,  p.  31. 

^e  see  go}  al  ahouten  Aim  [Ireland]  eke  as  Ich  onderstoode. 

Id.  p.43. 

And  be  norm  y*t  swerd  to  Aym,  the'  an  uolilr  was  .Sc  riche  ; 

For  J'tr  net  in  al  world  swerd  A ym  vltche. 

ht.  p.  49, 

He  ehes  leuere  to  deye  A ymsulf,  y»i  such  surwe  to  y*«y. 

Id.  p.  263. 

Now  is  Rdward  chuten  kyog  at  )fr  parienirnt, 

And  }o  lordarhip  of  lond  alle  tille  Ami  went. 

R linmitf,  p.  6. 

At  Wynchettrr  he  lies,  aoA imsetf  willed. 

Id.  p.  34. 

Aod  seide  yt  kymselve  nibble  aBillie  hem  alls 
Of  falsnesse.  of  fasting**,  at  sow**  to  broke 
Lcwede  meo  lyvede  Ajfnt  wel.  and  likrdeo  his  word**. 

Pwrs  Tinukman.  Cm,m,  p.  4. 

Ye  han  rot  bt*  word  dwelling*  in  you  : for  rc  hileuen  not  to  A>»», 
v.  hum  he  sente.  ft 'ietif.  John,  ch.  v. 

Treuli  trenli  I save  to  you,  the  aooe  may  not  of  himstlf  do  any 
thing,  but  that  that  he  seeth  the  fadir  doinge.  Id.  Ik. 

Than  hath  he  don  his  Trend,  ne  Aim,  no  shame. 

Chaucer.  The  Knigkte*  Tale,  v.  3052. 
And  shortly  turned  was  all  up  so  doun 
Both  habit  and  eke  disposition n 
Of  Atm,  this  woful  lover  dan  Anrite. 


Id.  Ib.  v.  13S0. 


And  right  anoo  he  changed  his  tray, 
And  cUd  Aim  at  & pour*  labourer. 

Lo  Judith,  as  the  stone  eke  tell  can 
By  good  conscil  she  Goddea  peple  kept. 
Ana  alow  Atm  Holofernes  while  he  slrpJ 


Holofemes  while  he  slept. 

Id.  The  Marchonltt  Tale,  v.  9242. 


In,  eche  thing  that  is  ooed  in  htmstfee  HIM 

U more  strong  than  when  it  is  yscatered.  __ 

Chaucer.  The  Sootpnoum  Tale,  v.  7550.  HIM  AN- 
For  swirhe  lawe  as  man  yeveth  another  wight,  ITOPU.V 

He  ahuld  himtelrm  usen  it  by  right.  v r ^ — L .. 

Id.  The  .l/ni»  o/  lawet  Tale.  v.  44&I. 

This  noble  knight,  this  Janaary  the  old 
Swiche  deintee  bath  in  it  lo  waikr  and  ptey, 

That  he  *ol  tuffr*  no  wight  here  the  key, 

Sauf  he  himself 

Id.  The  Marchanttt  Tale,  v,  99)9. 

For  in  good  frith#  this  would  I rede, 

That  euery  man  eosample  lake 
Of  wisedome,  which  is  Aym  betake. 

Gower.  Com/.  Am  book  I.  fol.  8- 
And  thus  thei  drive  foonhe  (he  daie. 

And  eche  of  them  Aym  wife  amcadpth 
Of  w or  Ides  goodes,  but  none  eniendeth 
To  that  whicbe  common  profile  were. 

Id.  Ik.fv 13. 

And  blissed  is  he,  y*  shall  not  turne  these  (hinges  whicbe  I done 
for  the  health  of  menne,  into  au  occasion  of  slaunder  to  himeelfward. 

Udatt.  Luke,  ch.  vil. 

And  Aim,  O wondrous  ■ *«*> 

O miracle  of  men  ! Him  did  you  leauo 
(Second  to  none)  rn^econded  by  you, 

To  looke  vpon  the  hideous  God  of  Warre, 

In  disadiunlagc,  to  abide  a field. 

Where  nothing  but  the  sound  uf  Hotspur's  name 
Did  seeme  defensible : so  you  left  Aim. 

SAahsprare.  Henry  IF,  Second  Part,  fol.  82, 

He  then  des  iwle  himsetfr  how  to  disguise ; 

For  by  his  mighty  science  he  could  take 
As  many  forme*  aod  shapes  in  seeming  wise, 

At  ever  Proteus  to  himstlfe  could  make : 

Sometime  a fowle,  aoanetioie  a fish  in  lake, 

Now  like  a fme,  now  like  a dragon  fell ; 

Thai  of  himaAft  he  ofte  for  feare  would  quake. 

And  oft  would  Hie  away. 

Spenser  Faerie  Qmeene,  book  i.  can  f. 

To  whom  tbe  Prince,  him  (L  •.  himself)  fayoing  to  etnhase 
Mylde  answer  made. 

Id.  Ik.  book  si.  can.  6. 

See  God  descending  in  thy  human  frame  ; 

Th‘  offending  suffering  in  lb'  offender's  name; 

All  thy  misdeed*  to  Arm  imputed  «*c. 

And  all  his  righteousness  devolv’d  on  tbee. 

Dryden.  Retiyio  Laid. 

Pirtl  Fear,  his  hand,  it*  skill  to  try, 

Amid  the  chords  bewilder'd  Ui<l, 

And  back  recoil'd,  he  knew  not  why. 

E’en  at  the  sound  A i mse/f  had  made. 

Collins.  The  Passions. 

HIMANTOPUS,  from  the  Greek  tgdt  a rein,  and 
woSv  a foot;  Ray.  Bris.  Long  Legs,  Ray.  In  Zoology , 
a mentis  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Longirostret, 
order  Gratia,  class  A vet. 

Generic  charactrr.  Beak  longer  than  the  head, 
slender,  roundish,  and  pointed,  the  mandibles  grooved 
from  the  base  to  their  middle;  nostrils  lateral,  linear, 
and  placed  in  the  grooves ; leg*  remarkably  long  and 
slender,  the  leg  and  tarsus  being  each  three  times  the 
length  of  the  middle  toe ; the  feet  three-toed,  the  middle 
connected  lo  the  outer  toe  by  a broad,  and  to  the  inner 
by  a narrow  membrane ; nails  short  and  slightly  curved  ; 
the  first  quill  feather  the  longest. 

The  birds  forming  this  genus  were  noticed  by  Pliny 
under  the  same  name,  (lib.  v.  c.  6.)  on  account  of  the 
slenderness  of  their  legs  resembling  a rein  or  cord,  and 
he  observes  they  are  natives  of  Africa.  Ray  places  them 
as  a distinct  genus  among  his  Aves  aquas  frequentantrs, 

/impede*,  et  in  aquosis  victum  quarentrs.  By  Gmelin 
they  were  placed  among  the  Charadrii,  but  without 
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HI  MAN-  any  sufficient  reason  ; ami  since  his  time  the  genus  has 
TUPUS.  been  re-established  by  Drisson. 

These  birds  have  longer  leg*  than  any  other  bin! ; 
nor  is  M r.  While’s  description  of  them  overdrawn.  “The 
length  of  the  legs,"  says  he,  “is  so  extraordinary,  that, 
at  first  sight,  one  might  have  supposed  the  shanks  had 
been  fastened  on  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  the  be- 
holder ; they  were  legs  in  caricature ; and  had  we  seen 
Mich  proportions  on  n Chinese  or  Japan  screen,  we 
should  have  made  large  allowance  for  the  fancy  of  the 
draughtsman."  Letter  X. LI  X.  'ITte  legs  measure,  from  the 
knee  to  the  fool,  about  seven  inches;  whilst  the  body, 
when  stript  of  its  feathers,  very  little,  if  at  all.  exceeds  that 
of  a Thrush ; from  this  circumstance  Mr.  White  thinks 
that  they  might  fairly  1*?  called  Stilt  Plover*,  the  birds,  at 
a distance,  appearing  as  if  they  walked  on  stilts ; their 
gait  is  said  to  be  very  tottering  on  account  of  the  weakness 
of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  hut  the  processes  on  the  top 
of  the  tibia  to  which  the  extensor  muscles  are  attached, 
from  their  size,  do  not  support  this  assertion.  Their 
wings  arc  large,  and  they  fly  with  great  rapidity.  They 
are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  more  especially  in 
Africa,  but  are  by  no  means  numerous,  and  live  either 
on  the  sea-shore  or  umong  the  marshes,  feeding  on 
worms  and  insects.  They  have  been  shot  in  Eng- 
land, hut  it  is  remarkable  that  Temrainck  states  he  had 
never  known  one  shot  in  Holland. 

There  are  but  two  species  known. 

H.  Metanoplcrxu,  Meyer;  Charadriits  Ilimantopu* 
Gmel. ; L'Echa&t,  Bun. ; Lang-legged  Plover , Pen. ; 
Black- winged  Long  Legs,  Hay.  This  bird  measures 
about  thirteen  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  beak  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tail,  and  to  the  toes  about  eighteen ; all  the 
under  parts  are  white,  tinged  with  rose  colour  on  the 
chest  and  belly ; the  back  of  the  head  and  neck  black- 
ish ; the  back  and  wings  black  glossed  with  green  ; the 
tail  ashy  ; the  beak,  about  two  inches  long,  is  deep 
black,  and  the  legs  of  a vermilion  red.  It  is  found  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  without  any  difference,  ex- 
cepting that  those  of  Brazil  und  Egypt  ore  rather  longer 
than  others.  It  generally  breeds  in  the  salt  deserts  of 
Russia  and  Hungary,  but  in  the  year  ISIS  a pair  built 
near  Ablieville.  The  //.  Mcxicctmt*  of  Brisson,  which 
has  the  back  and  wings  brown,  and  the  Vertex,  occiput, 
and  back  of  the  neck  ashy  brown  with  white  edges,  is 
merely  the  young  of  Mrianoptertu. 

//.  Nigrioollin , Vieill. ; Hecurvirottra  tlimantopus , 
Wilson  ; Black-necked  Long  Legs.  This  bird,  which  is 
about  (he  same  size  as  the  last,  differs  from  it  in  having 
the  beak  slightly  curved  upwards  in  the  middle,  although 
the  tip  is  bent  down,  and  tapers  to  a fine  point ; it  thus 
seems  to  form  u link  between  this  genus  and  the  Avosete. 
( ilecarriroifra.)  The  forehead,  spot  behind  the  eye, 
cheeks,  front  oft  he  neck,  and  under  parts  pure  white  ; the 
back,  rump,  and  tail -coverts  also  white,  toil  quills  dingy 
white ; back  of  the  neck,  scapulars,  and  whole  of  the 
wingsdeep  black,  richly  glossed  with  green ; the  scapulars 
so  completely  covering  the  hack,  as  at  first  to  give  it 
the  appearance  of  being  black,  which  in  some  cases  is 
separated  from  the  black  neck  by  a white  collar;  i rides 
crimson  ; legs  pale  carmine.  Native  of  the  United  States, 
where  it  arrives  towards  the  latter  end  of  April  in  detach- 
ments of  twenty  or  thirty  ; during  the  breeding  season 
they  collect  in  small  parties,  and  are  hut  rarely  solitary. 

See  Tcmminck,  Manuel  d'OrnUhologie ; Pennant's 
British  Zoology  ; White's  Natural  History  of  Selbume  } 
Wilson’s  American  Ornithology. 


HIND,  A S.  hinde;  D.  hiindes  Ger.  hinde ; Sw.  HIND. 
kind ; which  Wachter  thinks  might  be  formed  from  the 
Gr.  vwvat,  capra,  a she-goat. 

I.ike  the  stricken  Aim  Jr,  with  shaft,  in  Crete 
Throughout  the  wood*  which  chasing  with  his  darle 
Aloofr,  the  shcpSeard  smite  th  it  rnwar*-. 

And  le&ur*  uawitt  io  her  the  thirling  head. 

Surrey.  Fir  yd.  .finds,  book  iv. 

And  God  maketh  my  fete  at  swyfte  u an  hyndrw,  and  sctletb  me 
fast  vpoo  my  live  holde. 

Bible,  Anno  1561.  1 Samuel,  cn.  uii. 

A*  when  a Ai«d»(her  calues  late  farrowed 
To  giue  *urke)  enter*  the  hold  lion'*  deft. 

Chapman,  Homer.  0> lywy,  hook  it.  fid.  56. 

But  my  (rood  friend  f quoth  JP.+ ope  then)  what  would  you  *av,  if 
u knew  what  the«e  pipe  maker*  do  now  a days  who  cast  away  the 
net  of  young  hind-calm  and  Uwnes  and  chose  ho 'ore  them  asses’ 
bone*,  that  they  make  a better  sound. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fol  271 

Th a h*nd.v*lfe,  which  mim  call  Cbau»,*nd  the  Gatile*  were  wont 
to  name  Rbaphitu,  (resembling  in  *ome  tort  a vtolfe  with  leopard's 
•poo, 'l  were  showed  first  in  the  aolemaitie  of  the  game*  and  ptaie* 
exhibited  by  Cn.  Pompoius  the  great. 

Id.  Phnie . book  viii.  ch.  xix. 

A milk-white  fund,  immortal,  and  unch.ng'd, 

Fed  on  the  lawn*,  and  in  the  forest  raid'd : 

Without  unspotted,  innocent  within. 

She  fear’d  do  danger,  for  the  knew  no  tin. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  Panther. 

There  is  an  instance  in  Giraldu*  Cambrenais.of  a CmlM  (A  Chea- 
ter, who  kept  milch  hinds.  and  made  chew  of  tbeir  milk,  Sotaie  of 
which  ahe  presented  to  Arctibichop  Baldwin,  in  hi*  itinerary  through 
Wales  in  the  Year  1 188.  Pennant.  British  Zoology.  Derr. 

Hind,  or")  A.  S.  Aim,  Mere ut,  famuhte,  a servant; 

Htse.  /also  familiarit,  of  the  same  family.  Som- 
ncr,  who  refers  to  hi  wan,  i.  e.  familiam,  persons  of  the 
same  family;  which  informed  from hi  we. domut.familia, 
a house,  u household,  or  family;  and  this  again  from 
hitcan,  formarc,  fabricare,  to  form,  tea  fabricate,  y.  tf.  a 
house,  a place  formed  or  built : a tune,  a household 
servant.  It  is  applied  to 

A servant,  a husbandman,  a peasant. 

There  was  mani  a wild  hinc,  that  presl  wa*  ther  to, 

& wendc  in  to  the  Oyweric,  & wounded  ft  to  drowc, 

& robbedr  & barnde  hotts,  Ac  manic  of  hom  tlowe. 

R.  Ghucetlrr,  p.  485, 

Ther  n*  as  baiUif,  re  herde,  ne  other  line. 

That  he  ne  knew  his  sleight  and  hi*  covine. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  ».  605. 

A*  when  a sturdy  plough-man  with  hi*  hinde 

By  streugthe  haue  ouertbrowne  astuMxirnr  vteare, 

They  do »n e him  hold,  and  fant  with  coni*  do  binJe, 

Till  they  him  farce  the  buxotne  yoke  to  bear*. 

Spenser.  Faerte  (fueene,  book  ri.  can.  8. 

Let  him  use  hi*  harsh 

Unsavoury  reprehension*  upon  those 
That  are  his  hmdt,  and  not  on  me. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Spanish  Curate,  art  i 
Haring  gathered  together  a number  of  alave*  and  hired  hincs, 
raised  warre  under  the  leading  of  Cbrysu*  and  Spartaeu*.  and  van. 
quitted  io  plaine  field,  CL  Fulcher  a Lieutenant,  and  P.  Varinius  (be 
Pretour.  Holland.  LimtU,  fol.  1253. 

In  vain  the  barns  expect  their  promis'd  load, 

Nor  ban?*  at  home,  nor  reeks  are  heap'd  abroad : 

In  vain  the  hinds  the  threshing-flour  prrparr, 

And  exercise  their  flails  in  empty  air. 

Dryden.  thud.  Metamorphoses,  book  viii. 

Depriv'd  of  thee,  (be  wretch  were  poor 
That  ridls  in  heap*  of  Lydian  ore, 

With  thee  the  simple  hind  i*  gay. 

Whose  toil  supports  the  passing  day. 

/mtighurne.  Hymn  to  Hope. 
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I1IXD.  Hind,  ^ A.  S.  hindan  ; Ger.  and  D.  hm- 

— Hi  nder,  ( drn,  from  the  A.  S.  hyn-an,  retro, 

UNDER.  Hi'ndfrmost,  f post,  says  Skinner.  See  Hinder,  v. 

r'  Hi'ndmost.  * Opposed  to  front,  or  fore.  Back, 

posterior. 

Tucked  he  «u.u  is  a frere,  about*. 

And  ever  be  rude  the  hind rrtst  of  the  route. 

Ckauctr.  The  Prologue,  r.  624, 

Whan  *yr  Wyllyxm  Montagu  u«c  bow  the  Scottn  passed  by 
without  re»"tynjj,  thi  he  with  xl.  with  him,  y ssued  out  a honbarke, 
and  fo lowed  couertly  ;Ji*  kyndrr  train  of  the  ScoUea,  who  had  horses 
»o  charged  with  baggage,  jr*  they  night  soil  go  any  gret  pace. 

Ijord  liemers.  Froissart,  CVwjic/f,  vol.  i.  ch.  Ixxvi, 

The  residue  wax  Mime  what  faint,  and  dinars  forsaken  of  the  hunier- 
most  withdrawr  out  of  the  tultell  and  evrhewe  feigbtVBg. 

Arthur  Goldyng.  Ctesar.  Commentaries,  book  ii.  fol.  59. 

Wherwato  ( haue  added,  as  it  were  in  stedde  of  a prrfjle  code, 
that,  that  he  wrote  to  Ftnlemun,  bycause  it  should  not  be  lefte  alone 
vndoen,  beyag  the  hgndermo st. 

UdnIL  Timothy* . Epulte  Dedicatory . 
Such  as  him  Hat.  such  ar  eternall  fate 
Ordaieed  hath,  he  clothes  wilh  sinfull  mire, 

And  sendeth  forth  to  live  in  mortall  state, 

Till  they  agayn  rMune  bark*  by  the  hmder-gate. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qurene,  book  ill.  can.  6. 

The  earle  of  Oxford  leading  with  him  the  archers,  aet  them  on  t!  e 
not  side  of  the  french  men,  commanding  tln-m  to  shoot*  at  the 
header  parts  of  the  horses.  Stem.  Edward  HI.  done  1356. 

A great  number  of  lords  and  ladies  following  them  in  the  same 
danse,  there  appeared  io  the*’  sight,  as  it  were  closing  vp  the  hinder- 
most  of  the  dansers,  a cneatu.-  •wembliitg  Dcaih,  all  naked  of  flesh 
and  lire,  with  bare  bones,  right  mead  full  to  behold. 

HoAnshed.  History  of  Sc  rlnnd,  Anno  1290, 
Our  voyce*  are  alt  spent,  and  they  that  follow 
Can  now  no  longer  track  us  by  the  hollow ; 

They  curse  the  formost,  we  the  hindmost,  both 
Accusing  with  like  passion,  hast,  and  doth. 

Corbet.  Her  Bortale. 

Tlie  Roman*  had  much  adoe  (so  thrumWed  they  were  and  thrust 
togilher  aisorderly)  to  defend  and  keep*  the  poupc  and  hind-derkr  ; 
with  that,  ar other  gallic  of  the  enemies  appeared  on  a Sudd ai nr  and 
charged  the  hind -part.  Holland.  livuu,  fol.  614. 

Rrro  there  the  hindmost  of  their  rear  I slay, 

And  the  same  arm  that  led,  concludes  the  day, 

Then  back  to  Pyle  triumphant  take  my  way. 

Pope,  //outer.  Iliad , book  xi. 

In  (heir  aarelit  state,  they  have  neither  feel  nor  motion,  only  a 
little  in  their  hind-parts. 

I her  ham.  Physico-Thndogy,  book  vlii.  ch.  L not*  5. 

She  [the  Antelope'  take*  long  yet  quick  step*  with  her  hind  feet, 
and  moves  her  fore  feet  with  agility. 

Su*  W.  Janes.  Works,  vot.  x.  p.  37.  The  Poem  of  Tar  of  a (23  ) 

I’nleis  you  drive  off  the  hindmost  of  the  heed,  he  will  reiterate  bis 
mischief.  Id.  Ih,  (92.  J 

Through  the  hollow,  which  lies  between  the  hind  parts  of  these 
two  heads,  that  is  Ui  say,  under  the  ham,  between  the  hamstring,  and 
within  the  concave  recess  of  the  bone  funned  by  the  rxlul^rrancet  on 
earh  side ; in  a word,  along  a defile,  twt ween  rocks,  pass  the  great 
vessels  and  nerves  which  go  to  the  leg. 

Pale,.  Natural  Tktohfg,  ch.  viii.  sec,  2. 

HI'NDER,  ’I  A.  S.  hyn-an,  hindrian , imped  ire, 

Hi'ndf.rance,  >o6r<are,*  D.  hinderen ; Ger.  Ain- 
Hi'nderer.  j dern  ; Sw,  hindra  ; which  the  Ety- 
mologists agree  is  formed  from  hind,  post,  retro,  back, 
backwards. 

To  put  or  keep  back  or  behind ; to  let,  to  stop,  or 
stay,  to  obstruct,  to  impede;  to  prevent  advance  or 
progress ; to  prevent. 

Foe  Casriodore  sayth,  that  it  is  a ntanere  slrighte  to  hinder  his 
enemy  wban  he  sheweth  to  don  a thing  opeely,  ami  werketh  prively 
the  contrary.  Chanter.  The  Tale  af  Met, brut,  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 
Thu*  hurts  been  of  diueri  bnsinrwe 
Which  loue  hath  put  to  great  hindraunce. 

Id.  Ijo  Belle  Dame  sans  Afercie,  fol.  254. 


My  sonne  of  that  thou  hast  me  saide, 

I hot dc  me  Bought  fully  panic, 

That  thou  wolte  baton  any  man. 

To  that  setorden  1 ue  can. 

Though  ho  haue  kyndred  the  toforc. 

(lower.  Corn/.  Am.  book  iii.  fol.  52. 
Hut  yet  hym  stant  of  me  no  fere. 

For  nought  that  euer  I can  man  see, 

lie  is  the  hindrer  of  my  grace.  Id.  Ih.  fol.  55. 

For  there  is  no  such  loue  of  lyme,  damage,  hurl,  or  hmderau-  e to- 
ward** God.  For  we  neither  hurl  nor  hynder  hym,  atlhougo  we 
neuer  aske  forgeuencs*  but  be  dimaed  perpetaxlly. 

Frith.  Answer  to  BatUif  s Dialogue. 

So  they  would  contyoue,  in  cave  theyr  ordinaries,  curatrv,  A 
ministers  were  not  tryfler*  aod  hgndrratm  tlieruf, 

Udall.  Ephesians.  Prologue  to  the  Reader. 
flow  falls  it  then  that  tilts  faded  oake. 

Whose  bodie  is  sere,  win  we  braunchee  broke. 

Whose  naked  anus  stretch  unto  the  fire, 
l.'nto  such  tyrannic  doth  aspire; 

Hindering  with  bis  shade  ray  lovely  light. 

And  robbing  mre  of  the  sweet*  auone's  sight? 

Spenser.  Shepherd's  Calendar.  February 

Furthermore,  if  the  king's  honour  (a*  some  men  sayj  slandeth  ia 
the  great  multitude  ot  people;  then  these  grasiers,  mcloser*.  and 
rent-rearers  are  hindrers  of  the  king's  honour. 

Latimer.  Sermons,  fol.  32. 

I shall  distinguish  such  a*  I esteem  tn  be  the  hinder rr$  of  rrf.Kma- 
tioa  into  three  sorts : 1.  Antiquilanans,  (for  ao  I had  rather  call  them 
tli «u  antiquaries,  whose  labouis  are  useful  and  laudable);  2.  labor- 
liues ; 3.  Politicians.  Milton.  On  Reform  in  England,  book  i. 
The  prince  unjustly  does  bis  sun  accuse, 

Which  hinder'd  him  to  push  hi*  fortune  on  ; 

For  what  they  to  bis  courage  did  refuse, 

By  mortal  valour  never  must  be  done. 

Dry  den.  Annul  MtraUlis,  sL  133. 
Fierce  Abas  fin!  he  *lrw  : Alias,  the  stay 
Of  Trojan  hopes,  and  hindrance  of  the  day. 

Id.  Firgd.  .Fund,  book  X. 

To  recall  to  memory  ail  the  sins  of  a loose  and  wh  ked  life,  would 
be  ienp'iytiide.  But  the  difficulty  of  the  Usk  should  not  hinder  tbe 
attempt.  Gilpin.  Works,  vol.  iii.  Sermm  7. 

I am  sensible,  too,  and  would  hare  you  lie  so,  that  scarce  any 
thing  i>  a more  effectual  hindernnee  to  our  doing  good  amongst  our 
parishioners,  than  the  character  of  being  liugiou*. 

Set  her.  Works,  vol.  v.  Charge  4. 

II  IN  DON,  an  ancient  Borough  and  Market  Town 
in  Wiltshire,  consisting  of  one  long  street  on  a gentle 
declivity,  principally  built  after  n tire  which,  in  1754, 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  town.  It  formerly 
manufactured  silk  twist  very  largely,  hut  that  branch 
of  trade  has  entirely  ceased,  and  little  is  done  in  any 
other;  that  little  is  confined  to  coarse  linen  work. 
Hindoo  bus  returned  two  Members  to  Parliament  since 
27  Hen.  VI.,  but  in  1775  it  narrowly  escaped  disfran- 
chisement for  corruption.  The  Town  is  in  the  Parish 
of  East  Knoyle.  Population,  in  1821,  830;  distant 
15  miles  West  from  Salisbury,  97  from  London.  In 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  ou  the  North-West,  and 
at  Stockton  Works  on  the  South  side  of  the  Great 
Ridge,  arc  many  vestiges  of  works  attributed  to  the 
ancient  Britons.  About  two  miles  to  the  South-West 
stands  Foothill  Abbey. 

HINGE,  v.  T D.  hinge,  henge  ; Curdo,  from  the 

Hi noe,  n,  > verb  to  hang,  because  the  door  hangs 

Hinge-joint.^)  upon  it,  Skinner.  And Tooke,  "Hinge, 
that  upon  which  the  door  Is  hung,  heng,  hyttg.  or  hynge ; 
the  verb  being  thus  differently  pronounced  and  written.'* 

To  hinge,  i.  e.  to  hang,  is  found  in  our  old  writers ; 
to  hinge,  in  Shakspeare,  to  turn  or  bend  as  a hinge  ; to 
hinge,  met.  to  hang,  to  depend,  to  turn. 

Thy*  mater  hynge  in  argument  before  ihe  tpyrytual  nidges  by  the 
space  of  xv  day**.  Fabyan,  part  rii,  th  243* 


HINDER 

HINGE. 
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By  that  well  hinge*  a bacyne, 

That  ci  of  gold  gude  and  lyse, 

With  a cheyne,  trebly  tr.  tell 
That  wil  ree'fie  into  the  well 
Nit t«n  Met.  Aow.  rd.  i.  p.  15.  Kmtn  and  Gattm. 

Be  thou  a flatterer  bow,  and  seek*  to  thrum 
By  that  which  has  undone  the*  ; hindge  thy  knot, 

And  let  hit  very  Urealh  whom  thoq'lt  observe 
Blow  off  thy  cap,  Shaktpeare.  Timon  of  Athene,  Col.  92. 
For  now  his  hopes  upon  him  came  so  thick, 

His  entrance  door*  from  nfl  the  hinge*  shook. 

Drayton.  The  J/iirnn  of  Quern  Margaret. 

But,  to  just  men 

Though  heaven  should  speak e.  with  all  hia  wrath  at  once, 

That,  with  hia  breath,  the  hinge*  of  the  world 
Did  crack,  we  should  stand  upright,  and  unfear'd. 

Hen  Jon  ton.  Catiline,  act  iv. 

At  other  times  they  are  quite  off  the  hmget,  yielding  themselves 
up  to  the  way  of  their  lusts  and  passions,  and  closing  with  every 
temptation  that  comes  in  their  way. 

Sharpe.  Work*,  rol.  iii.  Sermon  14. 

The  brilliant  actions  of  the  Portuguese  form  the  great  hinge,  which 
opened  the  door  to  the  most  important  alteration  in  the  civil  history 
of  mankind.  Mickle.  The  Life  of  Comnena. 

First,  the  head  rests  immediately  upon  the  uppermost  of  the  vertebrae, 
and  is  united  to  the  hinge-ioint ; upon  which  joint  the  brad  plays 
freely  forward  and  backward,  a*  far  either  way  as  is  necessary,  or  as 
the  ligaments  allow.  Palry.  Matured  Theology,  ch.  viii. 

HINNITES,  or  Hinnita,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  uni- 
tmtscul.tr,  bivalve  shells,  belonging  lo  the  family  Pecten- 
nidtf,  uniting  Pecten  with  Spondyhts.  Originally  esta- 
blished by  Defraoc  for  some  fossil  species. 

Generic  character.  Shell  bivalve,  inequi valve ; when 
young,  regular,  attached  by  a byssut ; when  full  grown, 
distorted,  attached  from  the  foliaceous  expansion  of  the 
right  valve  ; valves  eared,  radiately  striated  in  lines, 
unibones  of  the  lower  valve  produced ; ligament  mar- 
ginal ; cartilu'rc  placed  in  a triangular  groove,  which 
generally  leaves  an  open  groove.  Byssal  grooves  in- 
distinct; hinge  toothless. 

These  shells  have  the  same  mode  of  attachment,  and 
are  fastened  by  the  valves  in  the  same  manner,  as  the 
Spondyti,  but  the  hinge  is  destitute  of  teeth : when 
young,  they  greatly  resemble  small  Pectines,  and  arc  dis- 
tinguished from  them  with  difficulty ; but  when  full 
grown,  they  are  easily  known  by  their  being  distorted 
from  the  pressure  of  the  surfaces  of  the  hollow  to  which 
they  generally  attach  themselves. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  //.  cortesigi  of  Defranc,  which 
has  lately  been  found  in  England. 

The  following  recent  species  should  lie  added.  H. 
gigantia  of  Gray,  Annals  of  Philosophy , 1826  ; and 
Pecten  pusio  and  distortus  of  British  authors,  common 
on  the  British  coast,  which  M.  Deshayes  first  pointed 
out  as  belonging  to  the  genus.  Two  other  recent 
species  have  been  described,  H.  Defraud i and  H.  coral - 
linus ; but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  are  not  varieties  of  the 
H.  distortus,  Deshayes. 

HINT.  Hint  in  G.  Douglas  (says  Lye)  is  the  hent 
of  Chaucer ; and  hent  (<y.  t>.)  he  derives  from  hewt-an, 
caperc , to  take.  And  Tooke,  hint,  something  taken ; 
the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  hent-an,  capere , lo 
take  hold  of. 

Upon  the  noun — Hint,  i.  r.  something  token,  (or  to  he 
taken,)  as  an  intimation,  an  insinuation,  a suggestion, 
the  verb  to  hint  (met.)  has  been  founded. 

To  intimate,  to  insinuate,  to  suggest ; to  allude  or 
refer  slightly  to. 

Thu*  (Iris]  say and  with  ridht  hand  has  echo  hynt 
The  hare  and  cuttes  in  tua. 

G.  Dong  la*.  Aineado »,  book  iv 


MINOR. 

HINT. 


If  they  Rode  a determinate  intellection  of  any  modes  of  being,  which 
were  never  in  the  least  hinted  to  ihem  bv  their  rkternall  or  internal! 
senses;  lie  beleeve  (hat  »uch  can  realise  chiraarraa 

Giunvil.  The  Canity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  lit. 

Not  long  after  Roger*  was  sent  to  the  Prior*  by  tl  * Queen’*  express 
command,  to  understand  fur  certain  whether  there  were  any  design  foe 
invading  of  England,  as  he  and  Richard  04  seemed  of  late  to  give  hint* 
of.  Camden.  Ehtaheth.  Anno  1588. 


HINT. 


Tar.  O,  now  he’a  in  his  vaine,  and  bold.  The  least  hint  given  him 
of  his  wife  now  will  make  him  raiie  desperatly. 

Ben  A>mm.  The  Stlent  Woman,  act  iv.  k.2. 


What  real  benefit,  as  I before  htnteJ,  can  accrue  to  us  from  the  in- 
significant niceties  which  these  men  trouble  theimeUesso  much  about 

Taller,  So.  278. 

1 cannot  without  a double  injustice  forbear  expressing  to  yon  th« 
satisfaction  which  a whole  clan  of  virtuoso*  have  receives!  from  those 
lunt*  which  you  have  lately  given  the  town  on  the  Cartons  of  the  ini- 
mitable Raphael.  Special"! , No.  244. 

lie  hath  frequently  taken  the  hint  from  eery  trifling  objections  to 
strengthen  his  former  works,  by  several  most  malt-rial  considerations 
and  convincing  arguments. 

Melton.  The  Life  of  Dr,  George  Bull. 

Twenty  years  and  more  have  now  elapsed,  since,  in  my  »ertnna 
before  the  House  of  I hinted  to  the  then  Government  the  pro. 

priety  of  paying  regard  to  the  pfopa^ation  of  Christianity  in  India. 

Anecdote*  of  the  Life  of  Buhop  Motion,  tui,  ii.  p.  225. 

In  1723  was  performed  the  Tragedy  of  Msnamr  e ; lo  which 
.Southern,  at  whose  house  it  was  written,  is  said  lo  bate  contributed 
such  hint*  a»  hia  theatrical  experience  supplied. 

Johntvn.  The  Life  of  Fenton. 

HIP,  the  first  syllable  of  Ayp-ochondriacal. 

I cannot  forbear  writing  to  you,  to  tell  you  I hare  heen,  to  the  last 
degree,  hipp'd  since  I saw  you.  Spectator,  \v.  284. 

Or  to  some  coffee-home  I stray 
For  news,  the  manna  of  a day, 

And  from  the  hipp'd  discourse*  gather, 

That  politicks  go  by  the  weather. 

Green . The  Spleen. 


Hip,  v.  Goth,  hups  ; A.  S.  hype  ; D.  heupe; 

Hip,  n.  Ger.  huffle . Junius  thinks,  perhaps. 

Hip-halt,  from  hype,  acrrvvs,  a heap,  because 
Hip-joint,  j in  no  other  part  of  the  body,  major 
Hip-shot,  f rti  ossnmm , nodorum  mvscttlonrmqve 
Hip-hape.  J coaeervatio.  Stiemhirlmiu*  (in  Wach- 
ler)  from  heb-cn,  (A.  S.  heaf-an,)  in-are,  susJtnrrr,  be- 
cause the  hip  sustains  the  whole  body.  To  hip. 

To  touch  or  otherwise  affect  the  hip,  to  lame  it. 
Hip-hape , perhaps  a covering  for  the  kip.  Sec  Hap, 
to  cover. 

Johnson,  in  his  note  on  the  passage  cited  below  from 
the  Merchant  of  Venice,  explains  it  as  a phrase  laken 
from  the  practice  of  wrestler*.  Others  derive  it  from 
hunting  ; the  animal  seized  upon  the  hip  by  a hound  is 
soon  disabled. 


An  watt*  by*  *sone  A hka  vrC  *0  long*  J-t  wax  an  hey, 
k*I  <t  watt*  hjs  brych  al  abnutr.  A rurr*  vpard  yt  stef, 

80  |r*t  J*y«  hope*  sinourte,  A of  cold  were  n*y. 

H Glance  tier,  p.  322. 
But  Vulcaaus,  of  whom  I spike, 
lie  had  a courbe  vpon  the  back*, 

And  therto  he  was  htppe  halte. 

Of  whom  thou  vnderstonde  shah*. 

Gamer.  Conf.  Am.  hook  V.  fol.  88. 
The  women  lake  bulrushes  and  kemhc  them  after  the  maner  of 
htmpe,  and  thereof  make  their  loo**  garments,  which  being  knit  about 
their  middles,  hang  downe  about  their  hippei. 

Hakluyt.  Foyagra,  Sfc.  ral.  iii.  fol.  44).  Sir  Fmncu  Drake. 
His  home  hip'd  with  an  old*  mot  by  saddle,  and  stirrups  of  no  kin- 
dred. Shaktpeare.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  fol.  219. 

If  I can  catch  him  one*  vpon  the  hip, 

I will  teede  fat  the  ancient  grudge  1 bea-e  him. 

Id.  Merchant  >f  Center,  fol.  166- 
O’  this  filthy  vardingale,  this  hip-hape. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Martial  Maui,  act  ii. 
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HIP.  A mortice  and  tenon,  or  ball  and  socket  joint,  i*  wanted  at  the  A ip, 
__  that  not  only  the  peogrernive  »iep  may  be  provided  for.  but  the  interval 

HIPPO-  between  the  limb*  may  be  enlarged  or  contracted  at  pleatur*. 

BOSCA.  /Wry.  Natural  TAtvIoyy,  ***•  T'»i. 

™ 4 For  my  part,  I take  my  *tand  in  human  anatomy  ; and  the  example* 

of  mechanism  I should  be  apt  to  draw  out  from  the  copious  catalogue 
which  it  supplies,  are,  the  pivot  upon  which  the  head  turn*,  the  liga- 
ment within  the  socket  of  th«  Atp-jawi,  Ac. 

Id.  lb.  ch.  xxvii. 

H ip.  or\  A.  S.  kiope,  the  briar  or  hep-tree,  Somner. 

Hf.p.  j It  is  applied  to 

The  fruit  or  berry  of  the  rose. 

But  he  waa  chaste  and  no  lerhonr, 

And  vwete  a*  w the  bramble  flour, 

That  beareth  the  red  Ac/*. 

CAautrr.  The  Hunt  •/  Sir e TAoptu,  ».  13677. 

That  them  repeutod  murh  «o  foolishly 
To  come  «n  fir  re  to  seeke  for  misery, 

Ami  leave  the  sweetness  of  contented  home, 

Though  rating  Aippt,sn*. I diintitig  wniry  fome. 

Spatter.  Mother  ItaMxrd't  Ta/r. 

It  is  an  observation  amougid  countrev  people,  that  yea  re*  of  sitwe 
of  hawes  ami  A*pt  do  commonly  portend  cold  winter*;  and  lht-v 
ascribe  it  to  God**  providence,  that  (m  the  Scripture  saith)  reachetn 
even  to  the  falling  of  a sparrow. 

/taco*.  Natural  History,  cent.  >iii. 

HIPPA,  in  Zoology,  n genus  of  short-tailed  cnista- 
cca.  established  by  Lalreille. 

Generic  character,  Front  feet  endin'*  in  an  oval,  com- 
pressed, laminar,  fingerless  joint ; middle  antennas  di- 
vided into  two  threads,  the  side  one  the  longest  and 
twisted ; eyes  separate  and  placet!  on  a filiform  pedicle. 
The  carapace  of  these  crabs  is  ovular,  rather  convex, 
and  truncated  at  the  two  extremities,  blit  not  margined. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  //.  adacty/a,  Fabricitts,  the 
Cancer  rrrmitm  of  Linmeus  ; figured  by  Gronovius, 
(Gasophil.  pi.  xvii.  fig.  8,  9.)  Found  in  the  American 
Occun. 

HIPPIA,  in  Botany,  & genus  of  the  class  Syngrncsia , 
order  Necessaria,  natural  order  Corymbtf  rir.  Generic 
character:  calyx  hemispherical,  slightly  imbricated  ; 
radial  florets  ten,  slightly  three-cleft ; receptacle  naked  ; 
down  none. 

Three  species,  natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  Africa. 

IIIPPOBOSOA.  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Dipterous 
insects,  established  by  Moult'd  and  adopted  by  Linnsus 
and  others. 

Generic  character.  Wings  distinct ; head  indistinct, 
joined  to  the  end  of  the  first  joint  of  the  thorax  ; eyes 
distinct;  animate  in  the  shape  of  tubercles,  with  a 
bristle  on  their  upper  edge. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  the  II.  equina  of  Linmrus ; 
figured  by  Degeer,  Mem.  vi.  pi.  xvi.  fig.  I.  These 
insects  are  usually  called  Forest  Ft ie* ; they  are  great 
tormentors  of  our  domestic  beasts,  and  especially  of 
horses:  they  attach  themselves  to  the  parts  of  the  body 
which  are  least  covered  with  hair,  a*  the  abdomen.  Ac. ; 
and.  by  the  pain  they  rreate.  they  will  render  restive  the 
most  quiet  animal.  They  fix  themselves  very  firmly  by 
their  complicated  claws,  which  are  attached  to  each  of 
the  tarsi ; when  they  wrulk  they  move  sideways  and 
backward  as  a Crab,  and  with  such  nimbleness  that 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  catch  them  ; from  the  hard* 
ness  of  their  bodies  they  often  escape  unhurt  when 
caught. 

Their  wings  are  narrow  and  of  very  little  use  for 
flying,  but  the  activity  of  the  legs  makes  up  for  this 
deficiency. 
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IIIPPOCAMP,  Gr.  InroKafixot,  from  fxro*.  a horse,  HIPPO- 
and  KafxTff.  campe,  a worm,  from  tcapuitis,  to  bend.  CtllP. 

Campe  is  also  any  large  fish  bending  its  tail  in  a H|j7pQ 
winding  motion,  as  the  dolphin,  the  whale ; also  the  CHAS." 
sea-horse. 

Pair  silver-footed  Tbcliv  that  time  threw 

Along  the  ocean  with  a heauteou*  crew 

Ol  her  attending  sea-nymphe*  (Jove**  bright  lamp*) 

Guiding  from  rock*  * her  chariot's  hyppommpt. 

Hrotmr.  Britannia’s  Pat  tor  alt,  hook  ii.  «ong  1 . 

The  Hippocampus,  Cuv.  Sea-Horse,  in  Zoology,  a 
genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  order  Lophobranchi, 
class  Pisces. 

Generic  character.  Head  largish,  muzzle  tubular, 
terminated  by  a small  vertical  toothless  mouth ; body 
contracted  behind  the  head,  expanded  in  the  middle, 
and  tapering  much  towards  the  tail ; the  junctions  of 
the  scales  producing  several  faces  and  ridges,  and  their 
angles  spine*,  with  little  filaments  attached  to  the  small 
tuhercles  placed  on  the  head  and  front  of  the  body, 
similar  to  a mane ; dorsal  fin  somewhat  resembling  a 
saddle;  it  has  also  pectoral  and  anal  but  no  raudal 
fins. 

These  curious  animals  have  derived  their  title  from 
their  filaments  resembling  the  hair?  of  a caterpillar, 
and  the  peculiar  curve  which  the  neck  and  body  assume 
in  drying,  like  the  head  and  neck  of  a horse.  Three 
species  are  known. 

II  Vulgaris , Cuv. ; Syngnathus  Hippocampus , Lin. ; 

Common  Sea- Hone.  Of  which  the  scales  on  the  body 
are  disposed  in  seven  faces,  so  as  to  give  it  a sept- 
angular form,  whilst  the  tail  is  only  quadrangular ; it 
measures  from  three  to  six  inches,  and  varies  much  in 
colour,  being  brown,  black,  leaden  blue,  or  green.  It 
is  found  in  almost  every  sea ; was  formerly  considered 
as  very' efficacious  in  medicine,  and  is  praised  by  Galen, 
Dioscnrides,  and  others.  In  Dalmatia  it  is  still  employed 
by  women  who  labour  under  suppression  of  milk,  but 
in  Norway  it  is  considered  rank  poison. 

H.  Tetraeonus,  Cuv. ; Syngn.  Tetrag.  Lin. ; Tetra- 
gonal Sea-Horse.  As  its  name  implies,  has  the  scales 
disposed  only  in  four  ranks  round  the  body  ; it  has  two 
spines  on  the  head  ; the  colour  brown  and  yellow.  Na- 
tive of  the  Indian  Seas. 

//.  Fol talus,  Cuv. ; Syngn.  Fol.  Shaw ; Foliated  Sea- 
Horse.  Is  remarkable  for  the  expansion  of  the  filaments, 
which  are  scattered  over  the  body  in  a leaf-like  form  ; 
it  is  much  larger  than  either  of  the  other  species,  and  is 
a native  of  the  Australian  .Seas. 

See  Cuvier,  Htgne  Animal ; Laccpede,  Hutoire  des 
Poissons. 

HIPPOCENTAUR,  Gr.  irweKotrravpos,  from  "ft or, 
a horse,  and  Kt’vravpox,  a centaur.  See  the  Quotation 
from  Pliny,  and  Centaur. 

Claadiu*  0**»r  writeth,  that  in  Thesulie  there  was  borne  an  Hip* 
puernlamr,  i *.  halfe  a man,  an*l  t Vfe  a bone;  but  it  d»rd  the  very 
muim*  (lay.  Holland.  P/une,  book  vii.  ch.  iii. 

HIPPOCRAS,  vintrm  hippocraticum ; wine  made 
according  to  the  prescription  of  Hijrpocraten.  See 
Menage  in  tv.  Hippocras,  Hypocras,  Ipocrai r,  for  the 
different  opinions  of  himself,  his  editor,  and  Case- 
nenve. 

And  pUine  water  hath  he  preferred  before  the  *wet« Aipocratof  the 
riche  m«D.  L'JaU.  1mA*.  ch.  vii. 

Hippocras  was  made  either  with  white  or  red  wine, 
in  which  various  aromatic  ingredients  had  been  infused, 
and  was  more  probably  named  from  the  woollen  bag 
2 o 
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HIPPO-  through  which  it  was  strained,  the  sleeve  of  Hippocrates, 
than  from  any  receipt  of  that  Physician.  (Theobald,  note 
J~v  on  the  Scornful  Lady,  285.)  Arcluleacon  Nares,  from 
whom  we  borrow  the  above  information,  points  also 
to  a more  recondite  Etymology*  * epavwpt.  It  was 

drunk  at  the  beginning,  between  the  courses,  or  at  the 
end  of  a banquet,  and  wafers  mid  manchel*  were  served 
with  it  Pegge,  who  gives  authority  for  this  statement 
in  his  Form  of  Cury,  (160.)  adds,  that  it  was  in  use  at 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  50  years  ago,  (Pegge 
published  in  1780.)  and  brought  in  at  Christmas  at  the 
close  of  dinner. 

In  an  old  French  Tract — La  Practique  pour  faire 
tuutes  sorter  de  eonjitures , condiment,  distillation*,  on m- 
post es,  coltignac , Ilypocras,  piemens,  lyxenne,  eattx  de. 
b6ne  odeur,  parfuns,  divers  savons,  amiden,  poudre, 
bonne  moustarde.  Ensemble  pour  faire  bon  V mat  a re 
awe  la  errtu  et  propriete  d'icduy.  approver  (con (re 
Copinion  de.  plusimrs ) grandement  profitable  an  corps 
humain , el  un  soutrerain  remade  conlre  te  pe*te. 
A Lyon,  1500 — we  are  presented  with  numerous  receipts 
for  llippocras ; one  & la  fapm  de  Paris ; two,  ii  la 
fayon  de  Montpellier ; another  pour  faire  ypneras  en 
autre  man  tore  d la  m nitre  du  Man*,  pour  en  faire  un 
pot  tenant  trois  ch opines ; and,  lastly,  one  pour  faire. 
yjtocra*  ifeau  de  tie  ouifeau  odor  ante.  We  shall  select 
from  this  Work  a receipt  more  general  than  any  of  the 
above  mentioned,  in  order  that  our  readers  may  com- 
pare it  with  an  English  method  which  we  shall  subjoin, 
and  then,  if  they  please,  may  ascertain  by  experiment 
the  merits  of  each. 

\ Traicte  jtour  faire  toute  manic  re  d'ypocras  et  pymnxt. 

Prenex  cynamome  fori  dour  et  him  ratisse  avee  un 
cousteau,  demy  quart  d’once  de  giro  fie,  et  autant  de  grain 
de  paradis,  el  noix  muscade  ensemble,  rt  demy  quart  de 
gingemhre  blanc  et  bien  pare  arec  un  peu  de  garingal, 
et  pit  let  It  lout  en  un  rnorticr  de  cuicre,  et  faites  de.  crate 
poudre  pour  en  faire  une  quarte,  une  once  ; rt  pour  en 
faire  une  pinte,  demy  once  ; el  jmtr  en  faire  une  chopine, 
un  quart  d'once  ; et  prenex  une  litre  de  succre  fin,  pour 
en  faire  une  quarte  ; el  pour  une  pinte  demy  litre  ; et 
pour  une  chopine  un  quart  de  litre  i et  piUe  voire  succre 
d part,  et  detrarnpe:  te  tout  ensemble ; et  du  mciUeur  tin 
vermeil  que  vous  pourrez  troutcr,  une  heure  ou  deux 
a rant  que  le  paster  ; puis  apre*  mdlex  Its  chosen  dexsu- 
dites  en  un  sac  de  blew  diet,  point  u et  tondn  des  deux 
cous*cx.  rt  clarifies  ledit  yjtocras,  tant  quit  toil  tier 
cumme  *’il  venvit  de  la  pippe*  et  met  let  un  taisseau 
d’arg-'nt  ou  tf  estate  pour  rccemir  ledit  ypocras,  en  te 
remrttant  loujours  en  fa  chausse  tant  quit soil  dart fU% 
puis  prenex  ltdict  y pier  as  et  If  mettex  en  une  quarte  bien 
convert*  et  C envelopes  dr  papier . Item  el  si  r oultrx  faire 
settlir  la  rose  d tosfrr  ypocras,  pour  une  quarte  d'ypocras 
prenex  demy  once  de  gratae  des  roses , ou  demy  once  de 
poudre  de.  roses  seiches . Item  et  pareillement  poutez 
costs  faire  des  violdte t de  Fe  trier  et  faites  chauffer  aver. . 
ques  tost  res  ypocras.  Item  rt  si  routes  qu'it  sente  de 
muse  : ainsi  vous  pouveis  faire  de  trois  manic  res  <1  ypo- 
cras, I un  sentira  la  rose,  l' autre  la  violdte,  d l' autre  le 
muse.  (p.  56.) 

Pegge  ( loc . cit.)  refers  to  Rabelais  (iv.  60.)  to  show 
that  llippocras  was  used  as  sauce  for  Lampreys  ; he 
then  gives  the  following  process  at  large  for  making  it, 
from  a MS-  in  the  possession  ofM.  Afttlc : “To  make 
Ypocrasse  for  Lords  with  gynger,  synatnon,  and  groynes, 
sugour  and  turesoll ; and  for  comyn  pcpull  gynger 
ratiell,  longe  peper  and  claryflyed  honey.  Loke  ye  have 


feyre  pewter  bosens  to  kepe  in  your  ponders  and  your  HIPPO- 
Ypocrussc  to  ren  ynne.  And  to  vi  basensye  muste  have  CRAS. 
vi  renners  on  a perche  as  ye  may  here  see.  And  loke  ^IPPO- 
your  poudurs  and  your  gynger  he  redy  and  well  paryd  DROMEk 
or  hit  be  beton  in  to  poudr.  Gynger  colombyne  is  the  v—  - 
best  gynger,  mayken  and  balandyne  lie  not  so  good  nor 
holsom. . . . now  thou  knowest  the  prupertees  of  Ypocras. 

Your  poudurs  must  be  madeeverychc  by  themselfc,  and 
leid  in  a bledder  in  store,  hange  sure  your  perche  with 
baggs,  and  that  no  bagge  twoyche  other,  but  basen 
twoychc  baseu.  The  fyrst  bagge  of  a gnlon,  every  one 
of  the  other  a potell.  Fyrst  do  in  to  a hasen  a galon  or 
ij  of  r<  dwyne,  then  pul  in  your  pouders,  and  do  it  in  to 
the  renners,  and  so  in  to  the  seconde  bagge,  then  lake 
a pece  and  assay  it.  And  yaf  hit  be  euy  thyng  to 
strange  of  gynger  alay  it  withe  synumon,  and  yaf  it  be 
strange  of  svnamon  alay  it  withe  sugour  cute.  And 
thus  schnll  ye  make  |>erfyte  Ypocras.  And  loke  your 
bngges  be  of  boltell  clothe,  and  the  mouthes  opyn,  and 
let  it  ren  in  v or  vi  bagges  on  a perche  and  under  every 
hagge  a clene  hasen.  The  draftes  of  the  spies  is  good 
for  sewies.  Put  your  Y'pocrase  in  to  a stauche  we*sell 
and  hynde  opon  the  mouthe  a bleddur  strongly,  then 
serve  fortlie  waffers  and  Ypocrasse/' 

Archdeacon  Nares  has  printed  another  receipt  not 
quite  so  elalmrate,  from  the  Haven  of  Health,  ch.  228. 

Most  of  the  old  books  on  these  subjects  will  atford  a 
separate  method.  The  epithet  by  which  it  is  distin- 
guished in  the  account  of  The  Coronation  of  Lady 
Elizabeth,  King  Henry  VII.'s  Quern,  in  the  3d  year  of 
hisReigne,  printed  by  Lelnnd  in  his  Collcct(lnea,(\\.'2'21 .) 
from  a MS.  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  and  also  of  the 
Feast  at  the  Inthronization  of  William  IVarham, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  the  9th  of  March,  1504, 

(Id.  vi.  29.)  sufficiently  shows  the  high  convivial  repu- 
tation of  this  medicated  potion.  In  both  of  these  nar- 
ratives it  is  styled  $olp  i?potrafi. 

HIPPOCRATEA,  in  Botany,  n genus  of  the  class 
Triandria,  order Monogynia.  Generic  character : calyx 
five-parted ; corolla,  petals  five,  with  a depression  at 
the  apex  ; capsules  three,  compressed,  two-valved, 
valves  enrinated  ; seeds  winged. 

Six  species,  natives  of  South  America. 

HIPPOCREPIS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Diadd phia.  order  Decandria.  Generic  character : calyx 
five-cleft,  lobe*  equal,  acute ; pod  curved,  articulated, 
joints  nnc-sccded ; superior  suture  many  times  and  deeply 
emarginate. 

Eight  species  natives  of  Europe,  and  one  of  Cochin- 
china.  H.  comosa,  the  tufted  horse- shoe  vetch,  is  a 
native  of  England. 

HIPPODAME.  See  Hippopotamus. 

HIPPODROME, Ur.  irvotpopa*,  i»m,o  horse, and 
tftdpov,  a course.  A race-course  for  horses ; also  for 
chariots. 

Hippodrome,  in  Pliny,  is  a different  word,  (and 
properly  written  Hypodrome.)  from  the  Or.  vxdtpopot, 
compounded  of  i>»o,  under,  and  fpopoi,  and  signifying 
a course  or  walk  under,  (sc.  shelter  or  cover;)  u 
covered  place  to  walk  in. 

In  a fine  lawn  below  my  house,  I hue  planted  an  hippodrome  ,■  it 
is  a circular  plantation,  consisting  of  five  walks  ; the  central  of  which 
is  a horsc-roursc,  and  three  rounds  make  exactly  a mile. 

Swift.  Works,  vol.  XIV.  p.  2.  An  .iccount  of  a Monument  to  the 
Memory  of  f)r.  Stri/l. 

At  one  end  of  the  inclosed  portico,  and,  indeed,  taken  off  from  it, 
is  a dumber  that  looks  upon  the  hippodrome,  the  vineyards,  and  the 
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HIPPO*  mountain* : adjoining  is  a room,  which  h»«  fall  exposure  to  the  sun  ; 

DIH >MK.  wptwily  in  winter;  and  fr»iui  whence  runs  an  apartment  that  con- 
— — , i nett*  tho  ktppodnme  with  ti  e ln<u«e. 

Mritnvth.  Ptiity  lit  Apodinaria,  book  V.  let.  6. 

Of  the  Roman  Cihccs.  the  offspring  of  the  Greek 
Hippodrome,  we  have  already  spoken.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  latter  we  may  turn  to  Pausanias,  (vi.  20.) 
who  has  described  the  Olympic  Hippodrome  at  E'.is, 
the  most  celebrated  Horse-course  in  Greece.  This 
Course  was  divided  into  two  parts;  the  Stadium,  fur 
foot-races  and  athletic  exercises ; the  Hippodromtu , as 
its  name  implies  for  equestrian  trials.  The  barrier, 
or  starting  post,  was  in  the  shape  of  tiie  prow 
of  a ship,  with  the  beak  towards  the  Course ; and  to- 
wards the  other  side,  at  which  it  became  broader,  it  was 
connected  with  the  portico  Aguamplus.*  A bur  (* tirtvr) 
appears  to  have  stretched  across  the  Course  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  beak,  and  upon  this  was  tixed  a brazen 
Dolphin.  The  space  on  eithei  side  the  beak  extended 
400  feel  in  lengih,  and  in  it  were  various  stands  (aUif 
/w™)  both  for  horses  and  chariots,  distributed  by  lot  to 
the  competitors  ; in  front  of  these  was  suspended  a 
rope.  About  the  middle  of  the  prow  stood  an  altar  of 
nnburned  brick,  which  was  fresh  plastered  at  every 
renewal  of  the  Games.  Upon  it  was  a brazen  Eagle, 
with  outspread  wings,  which,  at  a particular  time, 
worked  l>y  some  ingenious  machinery,  flew  upward, 
while  the  Dolphin  before  mentioned  sank  below.  At 
that  moment  the  barriers  weie  let  down,  and  the  horses 
and  chariots  moved  forward  from  their  separate  stauds, 
according  to  the  order  of  their  lot,  till  they  were  ranged 
in  an  even  line  at  the  point  of  the  beak.  The  race 
then  began.  Cicaetas  was  the  original  deviser  of  this 
Hippodrome,  which  was  improved  by  Aristides.  One 
side  of  the  Course  stretched  along  u hill ; the  other, 
w hich  was  rather  the  larger  of  the  two,  was  formed  by 
a causeway,  (x*'f*a-)  at  the  issue  which  was  a circular 
altar  to  the  God  Taraxippus,  (Scare-horse.)  It  seems 
that  at  this  particular  point  of  the  Course,  the  horses, 
without  any  assignable  reason,  frequently  took  fright, 
to  the  great  destruction  Ivoth  of  chariots  and  drivers. 
Hence  an  altar  was  raised,  and  sacrifices  were  per- 
formed to  Taraxippus,  concerning  whose  origin  there 
were  not  fewer  doubts  than  were  directed  to  the  nature 
of  his  influence.  Some  said  he  was  a Greek.  Olenius, 
a skilful  charioteer,  who  lay  buried  there.  Others,  that 
he  was  Dumeon,  a comrade  of  Hercules  in  his  Augean 
labour;  killed,  together  with  his  horse,  by  Cteatus,  and 
honoured  with  a Cenotaph.  By  a third  party,  the  mo- 
nument was  tl:  ought  to  have  been  raised  by  Pelops  to 
Myrtilus,  as  some  cmnpe  sution  for  breaking  his  neck. 
By  a fourth,  that  it  belonged  to  Alcaihous,  one  of  the 
suitors  of  Hippodamia,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated  from 
like  motives  by  hi*  rival  (Euoiuaus.  The  legend  re- 
counted by  some  nameless  Egyptiau  was  yet  more 
mysterious  than  any  of  the  others ; that  Pelops  buried 
in  that  spot  something  (vi)  which  he  hod  received  from 
Amphion,  who,  contrary  to  the  general  belief,  wus  a 
great  magician  from  Egypt ; and  that  in  consequence 
of  this  marvellous  deposit  the  horses  of  (KuomaiiH  and 
all  others  started  at  passing  near  it.  Pausanius  himself 
thinks  Taraxippus  was  a title  of  the  Eques- 

trian Neptune  ; and  in  spite  of  the  fables  attached  to 
him,  he  stoutly  maintains  the  terrific  effects  which  he 


* The  unbent ; but  P«l*uniu,  in  souther  pUrc,  (v.  IS.)  calls  tli« 

same  portico  Agaptut,  font  ih«  Dame  of  its  Architect. 


produced.  These,  we  doubt  not,  really  occurred  ; and  IIIPPO- 
they  may  indeed  be  accounted  for  by  an  incidental  DROME, 
statement  of  the  Topographer  that  similar  terror  in  a Hj“ 
minor  degree  was  excited  in  the  hones  at  the  Nemcan  MANES* 
Course,  over  which  no  similar  Evil  Genius  presided;  « - 

but  that  above  the  bend  of  the  Course  hung  u red  co- 
loured rock,  the  glittering  of  which  was  as  much  a 
cause  of  alarm  as  if  firebrands  hud  been  thrown  among 
the  racers.  Some  quality  of  like  kind,  most  probably, 
attached  to  the  Olympic  ahar. 

On  one  of  the  goals  stood  a brazen  statue  of  Hip- 
podamia, in  the  act  of  crowning  Pelops  as  victor.  The 
hill  opposite  the  causeway,  on  the  one  side  of  the 
Course,  was  hut  low,  and  was  terminated  by  a Temple 
of  Ceres  Chamync ; so  called,  as  some  believed,  l»e- 
canse  at  that  spot  the  earth  gaped  (gupcii*)  to  swallow 
the  chariot  of  Pluto.  We  need  not  pursue  the  other 
reasons  assigned  for  the  Etymology  of  this  surname. 

We  cite  this  account,  not  from  any  hope  that  it  will 
afford  a clear  insight  into  the  construction  of  a Greek 
Hippodrome,  (for  what  mere  verbal  description  unil- 
lustrated  by  plana  can  ever  avail  in  Architecture?)  but 
because  it  ia  the  best  which  we  can  bring  forward.*  Of 
the  Hippodrome,  the  Atnuidan  of  Constantinople, 
we  have  already  spoken  briefly  ; and  Spoil,  Tournefort, 
and  Thevenot,  among  others,  will  afford  more  full  par- 
ticulars. Thul  at  Alexandria,  which  was  next  in  fame, 
was  built  by  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus. 

UIPPOGRIFF,  Gr.  ivm,  a horse,  and  7/u'y.  See 
Griffin.  “ Fr.  hypofriphe.  A monster  half  horse,  half 
griffon. *'  Cotgrave. 

Su  miag  he  caught  him  op,  ami  without  wing 
Of  tuppngnf  bore  through  the  air  tiiblimo 
Over  the  wilileruo**  amt  o’r*  the  plain. 

MU  ton.  Ptmdiae  Rrgmntd,  book  »?.  1. 542. 

We  can  frame  idea*  of  a centaur,  or  a hippy  ryph. 

Hn/inyhrokt.  On  Uttmnn  KmmMye.  Etiay  |.  mtc.  2. 

HIPPO  MANE,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Monoccia,  order  Monadtlphia,  natural  order  Euph’>r- 
biaettr.  Generic  character : male  flower ; calyx  hell- 
shaped,  eimirginate ; corolla  none ; filaments  colum- 
nar, anthers  four : female  flower,  calyx  three-leaved  ; 
style  very  short ; stigma  seven-cleft  ; drupe  large,  out 
seven-celled. 

One  species,  H.  maneintUa , the  Manchincel  tree, 
native  of  the  sandy  shores  of  the  West  Indies.  It  is 
a large  tree,  and  the  wood  would  be  valuable  for  build- 
ing; but  the  juice  of  the  tree  is  so  poisonous,  (hut 
the  sawdust  fulling  on  the  skin  causes  blisters. 

HIPPO  MANES,  from  the  Greek  mro*,  a horse,  and 
pat  fount  I rage,  is  described  by  Aristotle  {Hut,  Anim. 
vi.  18.)  to  be  a secretion  from  a mare  at  bent ; mid  ns 
such  has  been  adopted  by  the  Poet*.  Virgil  (Georg, 
iii.  281.)  mentions  it  as  collected  by  poisoning  Hags 
and  preserved  for  its  venomous  qualities:  a fact  which 
he  appears  to  accredit,  by  using  the  words  rrro  quod 
nomine  dicunt  Pastor  es.  It  is  joined  by  Ti  hull  us 

(ii.  4.)  with  the  potions  of  Mcdeu  and  Circe;  and 
by  Propertius,  (iv.  v.)  with  screechowls  and  ravens* 
eyes,  used,  for  purposes  of  incantation,  by  a crone 
whom  he  disliked.  Ovid,  however,  in  some  very 
pleasing  lines,  ridicules  its  supposed  qualities  a*  an 
aphrodisiac;  and  gives  what,  on  such  high  authurity  in 

• It  i*  largely  commented  upon  Hr  M.  I'AbU  GiJovn,  in  the 
Mrmotrea  rle  f jcndnme  ttei  Jmaeripttoma,  viii.  336.  ; ud  10W  re- 
mark! on  tb«  length  of  the  Course,  by  M I' Abbe  Burette,  will  be 
found  in  ibe  seme  Work,  iii.  315. 
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HIPPO  MANES. 


HIPPO-  these  mutters,  must  be  admitted  to  be  a far  better  pre- 
MASKS.^  s^ription : 

FaJhtur,  Heemomiat  n if  wit  dreamt  ad  artet, 
iMt'fur  quod  a teneri  Ironic  rorllet  equi. 

Non  facirnt,  ut  ritio/  Amar,  Mrdn  lri  timber, 

Mut  tty  ue  cum  umgiru  infill  a Marta  mmu. 

& I proaJ  omnt  itrfat ; ut  amerii,  amain  in  rito, 

Dc  Artr  .Imandi,  11  100, 

Pliny,  in  like  manner,  speaks  of  Hippomotic*  as  Eqtia* 
rum  virus.  (xxviii.  49.  Ed.  Ilarrluuin.)  Columella 
(among  the  agricultural  writers)  (vi.  27.)  and  Buffon, 
(among  the  modems,)  in  his  account  of  the  Horse,  both 
testify  to  its  existence,  without  attaching  to  it  any  par- 
ticular qualities. 

Nevertheless,  by  many  of  the  above-named  writers 
it  is  used  in  other  places  for  a widely  different  sub- 
stance— u caruncle  on  the  forehead  of  a foal  just  drop- 
ped, which  the  dam  immediately  devours.  (Arist.  Hist. 
An.  vi.  22.  viii.  24.  .'Elian,  Hist.  An.  xiv.  18.)  This 
was  supposed  to  be  all-powerful  in  philtres,  though 
Aristotle  honestly  expresses  his  disbelief  in  its  virtues. 
It  was  one  of  the  ingredients  sought  by  the  wretched 
Dido  after  her  abandonment;  {.VI n.  iv.  515.)  and  Ju- 
venal (vi.  613.)  names  it  as  composing  the  love-potion 
by  which  (.‘irsonia  maddened  Caligula.  It  is  thus  men- 
tioned by  Pliny.  Sane  equit  amoru  innasci  veneficium, 
Hippomanes  appellation,  m front*  carictc  magmtudine, 
color r nigro,  quod  stalim  t dilo  part  a devorat  fera,  aut 
parlum  ad  uhera  non  admiltit.  Si  quit  prrrreptum 
habeat,  rdf  act  u in  rabirm  id  genus  agitur.  (vii.  66  ) 
In  his  note  npnn  this  passage,  llardouin  refers  to  the 
Ephemerid.  Germ,  seu  Misctll.  Curia t.  Ohs.  57.  8. 

where  Raygerus  fully  describes  this  kind  of  Hippo- 
manes,  which  he  says  was  brought  to  him  yet  warm 
and  freshly  tom  from  a foal’s  forehead  in  the  month 
of  February,  1676.  He  makes  it  much  larger  than  the 
size  assigned  by  Pliny  ; and  adds,  that  the  foal  from 
which  it  was  taken,  contrary  to  the  vulgar  belief,  was 
suckled  by  its  darn. 

Perhaps  none  of  the  Ancients  has  been  more  full  upon 
this  dulcedo  hinnientium , (as  it  is  called  in  a citation 
from  La1  v iiis.  given  in  the  1st  Apology  of  Apuleius,)  the 
main  prareptus  amor  of  Virgil,  (rendered  the  “ mother’s 
love*  by  Dry  den,)  than  /Elian,  in  the  passage  to  which 
we  have  already  referred.  He  doubts  whether  the 
caruncle  is  placed  on  the  forehead,  the  withers,  or  the 
testes  of  the  foal ; but  he  thinks  that  it  is  a benevolent 
instinct  which  prompts  the  mother  to  devour  it;  for  if 
it  were  suffered  to  remain,  the  young  would  speedily  be 
destroyed  by  uncontrollable  venereal  fury  ; doubtless, 
therefore,  the  remedy  was  suggested  by  the  good-will 
of  the  Equestrian  Minerva  or  Neptune,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  breed  of  horses.  When  the  rustics  wish  to 
secure  this  Hippomanes  for  medical  uses,  they  watch 
the  mare's  parturition,  and  having  instantly  cut  off  the 
caruncle,  they  keep  it  in  another  marc's  hoof.  isravOtt 
•y nf  sai  povtcs  uv  0pXay0m  *a\u5v  *ai  OqaavptaQmq  ♦ 
and  as  the  dam  would  refuse  to  suckle  her  Ibal  when 
deprived  of  this  passport  to  her  affection,  they  sacrifice 
it  to  the  rising  Sun.  He  then  slates  the  piteous  effects 
produced  by  the  administration  of  Hippomanes  as  a 
philtre ; and  having  alluded  to  the  account  of  the 
Olympic  statue,  which  wc  shall  presently  bring  forward, 
he  says  that  he  gives  the  relation  as  he  finds  it,  without 
committing  himself  as  to  its  veracity. 

Bayle,  in  a very  lengthy  Dissertation  sur  C Hippo* 


manes  (nf  which  Heyne  («d  Gecrg.  iil  280.)  speaks  BIPPO* 
but  slightingly)  nee  tamen  quicquam  recondili  Aa-  NA‘ 
bens,  appended  to  the  I Vth  Volume  of  his  Dictionary,  ~ ~ 

has  pointed  to  a Chapter  (ii.  27.)  in  the  French 
Translation  of  the  Magia  Naturalis  of  Buptista  Porta, 
printed  nt  Rouen,  1626,  which  he  does  not  find  in  his 
own  Latin  copy.  We  have  not  seeu  this  French  Trans- 
lation, but  the  substance  of  the  passage  above  referred 
to  is  thus  given  in  Let  Secrets  dti  Petit  Albert , ill  its 
transfer  to  which  Work  it  is  not  likely  to  have  lost  any 
of  its  marvellous  qualities.  It  is  illustrated  by  an  en- 
graving. L'on  trouve  assez  soucent  au  front  du  Pou* 
tain  de  la  Cacalte  un  morceau  de  chair  dont  je  donne 
ici  la  figure,  qui  est  d' tin  merveilleut  usage,  at  fait 
d amour;  car  si  on  pent  avoir  ce  morceau  de  chair , que 
les  Ancient  out  appette  Hypomatns,  on  te  fera  seeker 
dan*  un  pot  de  terre.  ueuf  vernisse,  dans  un  four , quund 
te  pain  en  est  tire,  et  en  le  portant  sur  soi  el  le  faisant 
toucher  d la  personae  dont  on  voudra  etre  aime , on 
reusAira  ; si  l’on  petit  avoir  In  commcdite  (fen  fair * 
avalter  settlement  la  grosseur  de  deux  pots  dans  quelque 
liqueur,  confiteur  ou  ragout , C ejfit  sera  plus  infallible 
Et  comme  te  Vrndrcdi  est  le  jour  consacre  <3  Venus,  qui 
preside  aux  mystira  if  amour,  it  sera  bon  de  fairs 
V experience  ce  jour -Id.  Voyczce  que  dit  te  celebreJean 
Baptiste  d Porta  des  mrpre nantes  proprietex  de  fHipo - 
manes  pour  causer  f amour.  (6.) 

In  the  Me  moires  de  f Academic  den  Sciences  for  the 
year  1751.  will  be  found  a Paper  on  Hippomuncs  by  M. 
D’Aubenton.  His  first  observation  was  made  on  a 
foul,  slipped  some  months  before  its  time.  This  had 
not  any  vestige  of  the  cnruucle.  The  result,  however, 
of  muny  subsequent  dissections  proved  to  his  satisfac- 
tion that  the  Hippomanes,  which  he  constantly  found, 
was  not  an  invention  of  (uttcy  ; nevertheless,  that  there 
was  no  occasion  on  which  it  could  become  attached  to  the 
forehead  of  the  animal.  He  determined  it  to  be  nothing 
else  but  the  sediment  of  the  liquor  contained  between 
the  two  membranes  amnios  and  allantoides.  Floating* 
in  that  liquor  he  found  a substance  which  is  thus 
described,  uud  which  ofteu  was  more  than  single  in 
one  subject.  It  avail  3 pouces  8 lignes  de  longueur 
sur  I pouet  10  lignes  de  targeur , et  7 lignes  tfrpaitseur 
dans  te  milieu  ; is  bards  violent  amincis , fra  ages  et 
trnnine*  par  des  proton  gemens  moins  sot  ides  que  te  corps 
tneme  ; it  etuit  crcux,  ct  renfernioit  un  noyau  ou  corps 
de  substance  scmblabte  d de  la  cotie  ramothe  qui  occupoit 
& pru  pres  toute  la  cavite,  et  etoit  plus  adherent  par  une 
de  srs  fares  que  par  t' autre ; le  tout  floit  d'une  coulcur 
d'olive.  brunt,  et  pesoit  une  once  cinq  gros  et  dam,  {Hist. 
p.  59.  Sec  also  Mem.  p.  293.)  M.  D’Aubenton  con- 
tinues to  show  that  the  substance  may  sometimes  issue 
from  the  mother  on  the  head  of  the  foal,  but  not  at- 
tached to  it,  just  as  a child  occasionally  is  born  with  a 
caul.  The  properties  attributed  to  it  he  considers  to  be 
fabulous. 

There  is  yet  a third  kind  of  Hippomanes,  resting  on 
the  authority  of  two  lines  in  Theocritus,  (ii.  48.)  a 
plant,  (0trroi»,)  growing  in  Arcadia,  and  producing  fury 
in  Horses.  Salmasius  in  this  passage  would  read 
\vfoy,  (a  fusion.)  and  he  explains  his  emendation  by 
reference  to  u marvellous  story  which  Puusauias  has 
related.  Among  the  offerings  of  Phormis  the  Msrna- 
lian  in  the  Temple  of  the  Olympian  Jove,  were  two 
statues  of  Horses,  each  with  their  driver.  In  the  metal 

• If  il  how  could  it  be  termed  tbs  memt  ! 
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HIPPO-  of  one  of  these,  cast  by  Dionysius,  an  Arrive,  was 
MASKS,  secretly  infused  a portion  of  Hippoinatte*.  The  Horse 
HIPPO  *t*®M*w*8  under-sized,  and  from  the  docking  of  its  tail, 
Prt  ifcs"  says  the  Topographer,  had  suffered  material  diminution 
>,_ of  beauty ; a sound  opinion,  which  we  are  glad  to  re- 
cord in  the  strong  words  of  the  original.  FI/jo*  e.i 
aTOKexoTTui  rc  Ttjy  ovftdv,  tea t eariv  tm  rtf-  ronpbe  tji 
our# iwv.  Nevertheless,  with  all  these  drawbacks,  the 
mysterious  composition  excited  the  most  ungovernable 
passion  into  all  Horses  which  approached  the  statue  : 
Of  it  triroi  Of  uparvet,  ovro  wov  t o9  ypo*  povov  a\\d 


HIPPOPOTAMUS,!  Fr.  hippotamt;  Lai.  kip-  i 
Hi'ppooamc.  ) popotamux  ; Or.  rapo*. 

“ Ilippodames,  sea-horses,  which  the  Poet  should  v 
rather  have  written  hippotameg,  from  the  derivation  of 
their  name  «rwtw,  and  Tvrapb*.*  Todd,  note  on  the 
passage  from  Speuser  quoted  below. 

..  On  eiiery  Hit* 

They  trembling  Mood,  and  made  a long  broad  dyke, 

That  his  swift  churl  might  ha«e  passage  side, 

Which  foure  gre«i  MtpfMufmmex  did  draw  in  teme-wise  tide. 

Spmjn-r.  Furrie  (Jntrmr,  book  iii.  can.  1 1 . 


cut  TiitfnK  air*  awov  o/epieis  ifptpav.  Kni  70 p 
(irfh'ovotv  it  iijv  *AXti»*  dloppTf’fViiotrrrv  rmpei,  ij  xai 
tx*pt i'nysmt  rot'*  tiyoyrat,  tcai  iwinjeuarfy  airnf,  toU« 
ilj  71  tfifiavia-tfpov  fj  (V<  Tije  KaWtOTTjv  ittok  £u’<rar  ts 
xai  i/Oatit  avaf}*uv«rOtu.  tiroXtoOnf’ovot  t«  Irj  avrott  at 
ojr\ait  car  outrv  oVK  a—ayoptivovai,  ^/K/UTgamt  T« 

pa \\uv,  car  4 irony  Pierre?  fit  id  fltaioi%pnv  in*  bp  pi}*,  wpbp 
ay  Inrb  paaTiya-y  car  a ynyicrpt  ia\vpa*  u<pt\KV(T0uai, 
Wftortpov  it  oinc  *<rrtv  ittraXXa-yiy  atpnoiv  ovixpua  dso  toO 

^aXcor).  (v.  27,) 

Plinv,  in  one  of  the  passages  to  which  we  have  before 
referred,  shows  his  acquaintance  with  this  story.  Hippo- 
man  ex  tan  tax  in  vrnrjirio  art*  habet  ut  ajfittum  eeri t 
mistime  in  effigiem  njuiF*  Oiymput  admotas  marts  ad 
rabiem  coil  Ax  a "at.  And  that  he  muy  not  be  outdone, 
he  tells  us  also  in  the  same  place,  on  the  authority  of 
Anaxilaus,  that  a humour,  very  like  to  Hippomanes, 
burned  in  a lamp,  makes  a strange  appearance  of  horses* 
heads  to  the  spectators, — ximiliter  ex  axinix , which 
is  not  the  least  probable  of  the  two.  (xxviii.  49.)  Re 
this  as  it  may,  Bnyle  very  closely  examines  the  emen- 
dation of  Salmusius,  which  he  condemns  m untenable. 
His  Dissertation  may  be  consulted  by  any  one  who 
requires  more  on  the  subject  of  it. 

HIPPONIX,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  conical,  some- 
what spiral,  univalve  shells,  established  by  Defranc,  but 
since  shown  to  be  exactly  synonymous  with  the  genus 
Capuiuxof  De  Montlbrtand  Lamarck,  belonging  to  the 
family  Capvlidte.  It  has  been  very  commonly  referred 


The  same  river  Nila*  briageth  fxirth  aaother  beast  railed  hippo- 
potamus, i,  a iwtf  home.  HulUm-l.  PLnit,  bsn»k  viii.dk.  xar. 

Hippopotamus,  Lin.  Hippopotame,Ven.,  in  Zoology , 
a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Obaa, 
order  Parity  dermata,  class  Mammalia. 

Generic  character.  Teeth  not  projecting  beyond  the 
lips,  of  which  the  upper  is  large  and  thick  ; incisive  lour 
in  each  jaw,  far  apart  from  one  another,  those  of  the 
upper  curved  and  vertical,  of  the  lower  long,  cylindrical, 
and  inclined  forwards;  the  upper  cuspid  teeth  straight, 
shorter  than  the  incisive,  the  lower  longer,  curved, 
grooved,  and  their  crowns  obliquely  truncated,  applied  to 
the  crown  of  the  upper ; molars  six  on  each  side  in 
either  jaw,  the  anterior  three  conical,  the  posterior 
studded  with  two  pairs  of  points,  which  when  worn 
down  assume  the  form  of  a trefoil ; ears  of  moderate 
size  and  poinled  ; body  slightly  studded  with  hairs ; tail 
short ; mum  1 me  ventral ; feel  four-toed,  enveloped  ill 
skin,  and  each  hearing  a small  projecting  nail. 

Of  this  genus  there  is  known  but  one  living  species. 

II.  Amphibiu* , Lin.  ; Hippopotamc,  Ruff.  ; Hippo - 
potame.  Pen,  The  size  of  the  Hippopotamus  is  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  that  of  the  Rhinoceros;  one  killed  in 
Southern  Africa  by  Le  Vaillunt  measured  ten  feet  ami 
a half  in  length  and  nine  feet  in  circumference,  while 
others  have  mentioned  it  as  measuring  seventeen  feet 
in  length  and  fifteen  in  circumference,  and  standing 
seven  feet  in  height.  Bruce,  however,  speaks  of  these 
animals  in  the  Luke  Tzana.  as  more  than  tweutv  feet 


to  the  Brachiopodex,  to  which  it  has  not  the  least  re- 
semblance, as  has  been  lately  proved  by  the  dissec- 
tion of  the  animal,  published  by  Blainville. 

The  animal  has  the  peculiar  property  of  secreting  a 
shelly  plate,  which  closes  the  base  of  the  shell,  so  as  to 
give  the  shell  somewliul  the  appearance  of  a bivalve, 
to  which  class  some  Naturalists  have  been  inclined  to 
refer  the  genus. 

Generic  character.  Shell  univalve,  conical ; apex 
recurved,  subspirul,  suhlatenil;  spiral  cone,  very  rapidly 
enlarging;  mouth  irregular;  muscular  impression  horse- 
tihoc  shaped,  suhmurginul.  Animal  teniacida  two,  coni- 
cal ; eyes  at  theirouter  base  ; loot  small,  transverse,  folded 
across  the  upper  surface;  reflexed,  und  attached  to  ma- 
rine bodies,  which  it  often  covers  with  a shelly  deposit. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  Patella  Hungurica  and 
Patella  tn  it  rata  of  Lioiueus  ; Lamarck  describes  many 
fossil  species  from  the  Paris  Basin. 

HIPPO  PH  AES,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Dioe- 
c to,  order  Tetrandria,  natural  order  Etcagni.  Generic 
character:  male  flower, calyx,  two-lobed  ; corolla  none: 
female  flower,  calyx  tubular;  berry  superior,  one-cel  led; 
seed  hard  and  shining. 

Two  species,  II.  rhamnoidex , the  sea-side  Buck- 
thorn, a native  of  England,  and  another  species  native 
of  Canada. 

* l’au»uuaa  dues  not  (bat  dituagui-ii  live  grader. 


long  : and  it  would,  therefore,  seem  that  Le  Vnillant’s 
account  is  very  moderate.  The  Hippopotamus  has  a 
very  heavy,  unwieldly  form,  the  body  being  large  and 
round,  with  the  felly  nearly  touching  the  ground  on 
account  of  the  short  ness  of  the  legs,  which  are  very 
thick,  und  terminated  by  large  leet,  each  furnished 
with  four  toes,  shod  with  short  strong  nails  or  hoofs 
extending  beyond  the  skin,  with  which  the  rest  of 
the  liiot  is  enveloped  ; the  head  itself  measures  about 
a third  of  the  length  of  the  whole  body,  is  flattened 
from  above  downwards,  and  has  the  ears  and  eyes 
small;  the  mouth  is  of  great  width,  and  the  lips 
thick  umt  broad,  especially  the  upper;  they  are  beset 
with  stiff,  short  bristles  ; when  the  mouth  is  closed,  the 
teeth  are  completely  hidden,  but  when  open,  their  enor- 
mous size  is  observed,  more  especially  those  in  the 
lower  jaw,  of  which  the  front  or  incisive  teeth  project 
forwards,  instead  of  standing  upright  like  those  of  the 
upper  jaw,  from  which  they  are  further  distinguished  by 
the  greater  length  of  the  middle  two  ; the  cuspid  teeth 
also  differ,  the  upper  being  straight  and  short,  whilst 
the  lower  are  large,  long.and  curved,  with  their  crowns 
cut  otf  obliquely,  so  that  they  meet  those  in  the  upper 
jaw;  they  sometimes  measure  more  than  two  feet,  and 
weigh  above  six  pounds  ; of  the  molars  the  three  first  are 
simple  und  conical,  being  little  used  for  mastication,  but 
the  other  three  have  the  enamel  so  disposed,  tlmt  when 
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HIPPOPO-  |(ie  crown  is  worn  away,  it  assumes  the  form  of  a double 
TAML'S.  trefoil  'Hie  skin  i*  extremely  thick,  am!  so  tough  that 
it  is  said  inuskct-bulls  fired  against  il  are  flattened; 
it  is  sparingly  covered  with  hair,  excepting  the  soft  fur 
which  lines  the  ears,  and  the  tuft  which  tips  the  animal's 
short,  thick  tail,  which  is  pendent,  and  little  movable  ; 
the  weight  of  the  skin  is  such,  that  llaxsclquixt  says  il 
is  a load  for  a Camel.  The  colour  of  the  Hippopotamus, 
when  it  first  leaves  the  water,  U mouse  colour,  inclin- 
ing to  bluish  ash  on  the  upper  parts,  assuming  a sil- 
very appearance  by  moonlight ; the  belly,  on  which  the 
skin  is  thinner  than  any  other  part,  has  a reddish  tinge; 
but  when  the  auimul  has  become  dry,  the  general 
colour  is  brownish  black,  a little  lighter  on  the  belly. 

The  Hippopotamus,  when  undisturbed,  is  a mild  and 
gentle  animal,  extremely  cautious  and  shy,  and  when 
ashore  very  timid,  but  in  the  water  is  a dangerous  an- 
tagonist, more  especially  at  pairing  time,  when  he 
becomes  very  savage,  and  occasionally  destroys  passen- 
gers who  have  accidentally  come  upon  him  in  crossing 
the  fords;  and  Dampier  says  he  has  known  this  animal 
sink  a boat  lull  of  people  by  dashing  its  teeth  through 
its  bottom.  They  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in 
the  shallow  pools  of  rivers,  or  pits  as  they  are  called  by 
the  colonists,  frequently  raising  their  heads  above  water 
to  breathe,  or  blow  themselves,  as  il  is  properly  called, 
and  uttering  a sharp  piercing  cry  between  grunting 
and  neighing,  which  Spanrman  says  may  be  expressed 
by  heurkh  hurkh , huh-huh,  the  two  first  uttered  slowly, 
in  a hoarse  but  harsh  and  tremulous  sound,  resembling 
the  grunting  of  other  animals ; while  the  third,  or  com- 
pound word,  is  sounded  extremely  quick,  and  not  un- 
like the  neighing  of  a horse;”  but  at  the  least  noise 
they  plunge  into  the  depths,  from  which  they  do  not 
rise,  except  to  put  a single  nostril  above  the  surface 
of  the  water  to  breathe,  mid  then  descend.  Mr.  Bur- 
chell  mentions  several  pools  in  the  Reed  River,  which 
are  known  by  the  name  of  Zer-koe-gatten,  or  Sea-Cow* 
holes,  and  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  the  Hip- 
popotamuses at  the  time  these  animals  were  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  waters  ; but  he  thinks  it  more 
probable  that  the  holes  originally  formed  were  only 
enlarged  by  the  continual  trampling  of  the  utiimuls 
in  those  spots  where  the  bottom  was  not  rocky. 

When  it  quits  the  water,  especially  if  fearful  of 
danger,  it  merely  raises  its  head  above  the  surface, 
which  then  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a Horse’s 
head  probably  induced  the  Ancients  to  assign  it  a name 
signifying  River- Horse,  with  as  little  propriety  as  the 
Dutch  settlers  name  it  Zee-koe,  or  Sea-Cow,  It  usually 
leaves  the  rivers  at  night  in  search  of  its  food,  which  is 
vegetable,  according  to  Le  Vnillant  s account,  who  ex- 
amined the  stomach  of  one  of  ihem,  and  found  it  filled 
with  reeds,  leaves,  and  the  small  branches  of  trees ; it  is 
very  destructive  in  plantation*  of  sugar-cane,  rice,  nml 
millet,  not  only  requiring,  it  is  said,  a larger  portion 
than  a team  of  oxen,  but  trampling  down  more  than 
it  eats;  it*  long  teeth  assist  il  materially  in  grubbing 
up  the  mots  of  trees,  from  which  also  it  derives  part 
of  its  nourishment.  It  is  said  to  be  gregarious,  and  that 
one  male  consorts  with  many  female*.  That  it  may  have 
been  so  formerly  is  probable,  and  also  that  it  is  so  still 
where  undisturbed  by  man.  but  Burckhardt,  Burchell, 
and  Thomson  speak  of  it  within  their  knowledge  as 
almost  solitary. 

The  gait  of  the  Hippopotamus  on  land  is  slow,  but 
iti  the  water  it  both  swims  and  dives  extremely  well. 


and  it  is  stated  may  be  seen  walking  at  the  bottom  of  HIPPOPO- 
the  rivers  at  full  ease ; this  may  be  doubted,  as  it  needs  TAW'S, 
frequently  to  rise  to  the  surface  in  order  to  breadte. 

They  live  not  only  in  rivers,  but  in  the  sea,  a circum- 
stance which  came  under  Sparrwan’s  own  observation  ; 
the  salt  water,  however,  they  will  not  drink,  but  come 
ashore  to  quench  their  thirst  at  any  fresh  stream  nr 
pool  in  the  vicinity.  They  sleep  among  the  reed*  either 
by  the  shore  or  on  island*  in  the  rivers,  where  they 
bring  forth  a single  young  one. 

The  Hippopotamus  is  found  only  in  Africa,  and  pro* 
bably  extended  formerly  over  the  whole  of  that  conti- 
nent, excepting  those  Countries  situate  to  the  North- 
West  of  Mount  Atlas;  it  is  most  common  in  Southern 
Africa,  but  even  here  is  gradually  being  destroyed  as 
civilization  advances  Northward.  In  Lower  Egypt, 
where  it  formerly  existed,  it  is  not  now  found,  but  only 
in  Upper  Egypt,  nor  is  it  very  numerous  here.  Burck- 
hardt mention*  it  as  occasionally  seen  at  Shendy,  but 
that  it  is  common  at  Scunaor,  where  is  the  principal 
manufactory  of  the  Korbadj,  a kind  of  whip  made  from 
the  hide. 

The  Hippopotamus  answers  to  the  Behemoth  de- 
scribed in  the  XLth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Job,  and 
Bochart  in  his  Hierozokon  comments  in  the  following 
manner  so  clearly,  as  to  leave  little  doubt  of  the  fact. 

**  15.  Behold  now  Rr.Hr.MOTH,  which  1 made  with 
(or  near)  thee : he  eateth  grass  us  an  ox.” 

This  verse  implies  the  locality  of  its  situation,  being 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Nile,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Uz, 
the  land  of  Job. 

*'  16.  IB.  Lo ! now,  his  strength  is  in  his  loins,  and 
his  force  is  in  the  navel  of  his  belly.  His  bones  are 
as  strong  pieces  of  brass ; his  bones  are  like  bars  of 
iron.” 

The  former  of  these  verses  describes  its  great 
strength ; and  the  latter  the  peculiar  hardness  of  its 
bones. 

**  21,22.  He  lielh  under  the  shady  trees,  in  the 
covert  of  the  reed  and  fens.  The  shady  trees  cover 
him  with  their  shadow  ; the  willows  of  the  brook  com- 
pass him  about.*’ 

Here  its  residence,  amidst  the  vast  reeds  of  the  river 
of  Egypt,  and  other  African  rivers,  overshadowed  with 
thick  forests,  is  described. 

**  23.  Behold  I he  drinkelh  up  a river,  and  hasteth 
not : he  truxteth  he  can  draw  tip  Jordan  into  his 
mouth.” 

In  this  is  noted  the  characteristic  wideness  of  its 
mouth : which  is  hyperbolically  described  as  large 
enough  to  exhaust  such  a stream  as  Jordan. 

As  various  parts  of  the  Hippopotamus  are  converted 
into  articles  of  commerce,  at  the  same  time  that  il  also 
furnishes  food  to  the  natives,  it  is  sought  after  by  them 
with  anxiety,  and  “ the  capture  of  one  of  these  enormous 
animals  must,”  says  Mr.  Ihomson,  “be  an  event  of 
jubilee  und  rejoicing  to  n whole  horde  of  half-starved 
Bushmen  or  Koramias,  sufficient  to  banish  hunger  and 
heaviness  for  weeks  to  come.”  On  the  hanks  of  the 
Gariep  they  arc  usually  taken  by  digging  pits  by  the 
side  of  the  river,  in  the  centre  of  w hich  a strong  stake  is 
placed,  and  the  mouth  of  the  pit  slightly  covered  over. 

So  soon  as  the  animal  comet  from  hits  haunts  to  feed, 
the  natives,  who  are  on  the  watch,  drive  him  through  the 
paths  leading  to  the  traps,  into  which  he  falls,  and 
there  is  soon  destroyed.  The  some  practice  is  adopted 
at  Scunner.  Hus*elquist  mentions,  that  in  Egypt  they 
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HIPl’CI*''*  strew  large  quantities  of  dried  peSv  "ami  beans  upon 
TaMUS.  |he  ^roun{it  which  these  animals  eating,  are  burst  by 
their  swelling. 

From  the  hide  of  the  Hippopotamus  is  manufactured 
the  skambok,  a whip  about  three  feet  in  length,  rounded 
to  the  thickness  of  the  finger,  and  tapering  towards  the 
extremity;  the  shambnk  used  by  the  waggon-drivers 
is  about  twice  ihe  length,  and  as  thick  as  the  hide  will 
admit,  and  is  called  Agter-os  shambok.  This  manufacture 
is  not  peculiar  to  Southern  Africa,  but  it  is  also  common 
in  the  Northern  part  of  that  continent,  w here  it  forms 
an  article  of  trade,  by  the  name  of  Corbage  or  Korbadj,  as 
we  have  written  it  above  from  Burcklmrdt.  The  prin- 
cipal station  for  this  whip  manufactory  is  at  Seminar,  as 
before  mentioned,  where  it  is  carried  on  in  the  following 
manner.  So  soon  as  the  animal  is  flayed,  the  skin  is  cut 
into  narrow  strips  about  five  or  six  feet  long,  ami  ta- 
pering towards  the  point ; each  strip  is  then  rolled  up, 
so  that  the  edges  unite  and  form  a pipe,  in  which  state 
it  is  tied  fast,  and  left  to  dry  in  the  sun.  In  order  to 
render  them  pliable,  they  are  rubbed  with  butter  or 
grease.  At  Shendy  they  are  sold  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
or  sixteen  for  a Spanish  dollar,  hut  in  Egypt,  where 
they  are  in  common  use,  and,  as  Burekhardl  says,  the 
dread  of  every  servant  and  peasant,  they  are  worth  from 
half  a dollar  to  a dollar  apiece. 

The  punishment  of  whipping  with  this  Korbadj, 
which  is  common  in  Africa,  is  equal  in  severity  to  the 
knout  in  Russia.  Major  Denham  witnessed  it  at  Kouka, 
and  gives  the  following  account : — “ The  man  received 
his  punishment  in  the  dender,  or  square,  suspended  by 
a cloth  round  the  middle,  with  eight  men  to  support 
him ; an  immense  whip,  of  one  thick  thong,  cut  off 
from  the  skin  of  the  Hippopotamus,  was  first  shown  to 
him,  which  he  was  obliged  to  kiss,  and  acknowledge 
the  justice  of  his  sentence.  The  I'atah  was  then  said 
aloud,  and  two  powerful  slaves  of  the  Sheik  inflicted 
the  stripes,  relieving  each  other  every  thirty  or  forty 
strokes  ; they  strike  on  the  back,  while  the  end  of  the 
whip,  which  has  a knob  or  head,  winds  round  and  falls 
on  the  breast  or  upper  stomach  ; this  it  is  that  renders 
that  punishment  fatal.  After  the  first  two  hundred, 
blood  flowed  from  him  upwards  and  downwards,  and  u 
few  hours  after  he  had  taken  the  whole  four  hundred, 
lie  was  a corpse.’’ 

The  teeth  of  the  Hippopotamus  are  of  a very  close 
texture,  and  extremely  white,  and  on  this  account  are 
preferred  to  ivory  by  the  dentists  in  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  teeth, 

Zee-kttespek,  or  Sea-Cow  pork,  is  considered  a bon- 
bouchi • hy  the  Dutch  colonists  of  the  Cape ; it  is  made 
of  the  thick  fat  found  between  the  skin  and  the  ribs  of 
the  animal,  which  can  only  be  preserved  by  salting,  as,  in 
attempting  to  dry  it,  it  melts  under  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
The  dried  tongue  is  considered  a rare  and  savoury 
dish,  and  the  gelatinous  part  of  the  feet  in  particular, 
when  properly  dressed,  is  accounted  a great  delicacy. 

The  Hippopotamus  was  exhibited,  for  the  first  time, 
in  the  Homan  Games,  u.  c.  696.  during  the  lavish 
.Edilesliip  of  Marcus  Scnurus,  so  justly  condemned  hy 
Pliny,  (xxxvi.  24.  and  viii.  40.)  but  since  the  breaking 
up  of  that  Empire,  it  has  not  been  brought  alive  to 
Europe. 

Cuvier  considers  that  there  were  formerly  more  thun 
the  present  species,  having  found  two  Ibssil  species, 
which  he  names  the  Great  and  Little  Hippopotamus, 
the  latter  about  the  bus*  of  our  common  Hog. 


See  Cuvier,  W’gne  Animal;  Pennant’s  History  o/HIITOFO. 
Quadrupeds ; Sparrman's  Voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  TAMUS. 
Hope  ; Burckhardt,  Burchell,  Denham,  and  Thomson,  u,ri. 
Travels  in  Africa. 

HIPPOPUS,  iu  Zoology,  a genus  of  bivalve  shells, 
belonging  to  the  family  Tridacnida,  established  by 
Lamarck,  separated  from  the  genus  Chama  of  Lin- 
nocus. 

Generic  character.  Shell  bivalve,  equivalve,  regu- 
lar, (inequilateral,  longitudinal,  posterior  margin  closed ; 
hinge  with  two  teeth,  compressed,  unequal  teeth  in 
each  valve ; the  cartilage  marginal,  external,  muscular ; 
scars  single,  central,  with  a broad,  valve-like,  submargi- 
nal scar. 

The  only  character  by  which  the  Hippopi  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  Tridactur , is  the  posterior  margin  being 
closed,  and  as  the  hole  left  in  the  hinder  margin  of  the 
Tndacnee  becomes  gradually  smaller  as  the  shell  in- 
creases in  age,  it  is  very  doubtful,  if  the  Hippopi  should 
not  r.  ther  be  considered  as  a section  of  that  genus. 

Tin-  type  and  only  specie:-!  of  the  genus  is  Chama 
IIippopus  of  Linnams,  figured  by  Chcnnitz,  vol.  vii. 
pi.  Iviii.  fig.  498,  499.  the  H.  maculatus  of  Lamarck. 

HIPPOTHOA,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  flexible 
corals,  established  by  Lamaroux,  and  belonging  to  the 
family  Cetrporidet. 

Generic  character.  Coral  incrusting;  capillary  branchy, 
branches  diverging,  jointed,  each  joint  formed  of  a 
single  fusiform  cell ; mouth  of  the  cell  round,  very  small, 
on  the  upper  surface  near  the  tip  of  the  cell. 

Only  a single  species  is  known  of  this  genus,  which 
grows  on  the  leaves  of  the  Red  Duke,  Fucus  palmatus, 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  tuft  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a pearly  spot  on  the  Fuci. 

H1PPOTIS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pen- 
kindria,  order  Monogynies.  Generic  character : corolla 
funnel-shaped,  curved,  nectary  surrounding  the  germcn ; 
berry  two-celled,  crowned  by  a large  ear-shaped  calyx. 

One  species,  //.  trifiora,  native  of  Pern. 

HIPPURIS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Mo- 
nandria,  order  Mo/iogynia.  Generic  character:  calyx 
obsolete;  corolla  none;  stigma  simple ; one  seed,  in- 
ferior. 

Two  species  j H.  vulgaris , the  Mare’s  tail,  is  a native 
of  watery  places  in  England ; the  other  species  is  a 
native  of  Sweden. 

HIPPUR1TES,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  fossil  shells, 
discovered  in  the  Pyrenees  by  M.  Picot  de  laPerrouse. 

Their  structure  is  so  anomalous  and  complicated,  that 
they  have  hitherto  baffled  the  attempts  of  Naturalists 
in  classifying  them.  M.  Picot  placed  them  with  the 
chambered  shells,  and  since  they  have  Wen  considered 
by  other  authors  as  belonging  to  a family,  allied  to  the 
Bracheoftodou*  MoUutCtt.  Lamarck  gives  the  following 

Generic  character . Shell  cylindrical,  conical,  straight 
or  arched,  muhilocular ; the  septa  transverse  or  subir 
regular,  with  an  internal,  lateral  groove,  formed  by  two 
longitudinal,  parallel,  blunt,  diverging  ribs,  the  last 
cell  closed  by  an  operculum. 

All  the  species  of  the  genus  which  are  kiiowu  are 
found  in  the  fossil  state,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  examine 
their  internal  organization.  The  greatest  number  are 
found  in  the  Pyrenees. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  II.  stria  (a,  Defxanc,  figured 
by  Picot,  pi.  vi.  fig,  I — 3. 

IIIK  .EA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Decandria, 
order  Trigynia,  Generic  character  : calyx  five-leaved. 
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without  melliferous  pores;  petals  nearly  round,  with 
claws  at  the  base  ; somar*  three,  one-seeded,  two- 
winged. 

Three  species,  natives  of  Africa. 


V.. 

The  superiority  ,nlf^  ludependeut  workmen  over  those  servant*  HIRE, 
who  are  Aired  hv  the  month  or  by  the  year,  ami  whose  wage*  and  — 
maintenance  are  the  same  whether  they  do  much  or  do  little,  t*  likety  HIRUDO 
to  be  still  greater.  ^ ^ _ 

Smith.  IV faith  of  Nation*,  book  L chu  viii. 


HIRK,  v.  "|  A.  Sw  hyr-an,  hyr-ran ; D.  hue- 
H ikk,  n.  rat,  conducere , und  also  heart . 

lii'UKLKSS,  To  give  or  pay,  or  promise  or 

IIi'kklino,  n.  f agree  to  give  or  pay,  a price,  or 

Hi'bf.lino,  adj.  wages,  or  reut,  for  the  use  or 
Ili'itER.  service  of  any  person  or  thing; 

to  let,  to  give  or  grant  such  use  or  service  for  a price 
or  w ages  or  rent. 


A clostrr  pci  bi^an,  p fabuhop  Jim  pat  wrought 
Hired  ilk  a nun,  Si  aile  pxietl  .V  bought. 

H.  Brunt**,  p-  80, 

Ihtthjirt  A hare*,  and  also  false  leches 

Tbei  takes  bure  huyre.  er  bei  hit  have  iletiervede. 

Pier*  Ptuuhmnn.  Vi  non,  p.  53. 

And  tlve  hirid  h*M  Ixeth,  for  he  is  an  hind  hyuc,  and  it  per- 
Icyuelh  not  to  him  of  the  scheop.  With/.  John,  ch.  x. 

The  hyrrd  *eruaunte  flyetfa,  because  he  is  an  hyred  -eruaiit,  & 
careth  not  for  y*  shepe.  BtUe,  Anno  1551. 

A man  pluunlide  a lyneyerd  and  <ette  an  Wgge  about  it  and  daif 
a lake  and  bildide  a tour  and  Ai ride  it  to  tilirri*.  and  went  forth  in 
pilgrimage-  IVicOf.  Mart,  ch.  xii. 

A ccrtayne  mi  planted  a vvnpyard,  and  computed  it  with  an  hedge, 
ami  wrdey  tied  a wyne  press*:,  and  buylt  a toure  in  it.  And  let  it  oule 
to  h«re  unto  husbandmen,  k went  into  a atraunge  count  re. 

Mr,  Anno  1551. 


Co  from  him,  that  lie  tnaye  rertc  a ly  tie  s vntill  his  daye  come, 
which  he  loketh  for,  lyke  as  an  hyrelyrnge  doth. 

Id.  Job,  ch.  xiv. 


There  U nothing  leaft  now  for  me  to  doe,  hut  either  todigge  in  tho 
field  for  hire  wages  from  dale  to  daye,  nr  el*  to  gr>e  about  cucrie 
where  on  begging.  Vital!.  Luke,  ch.  xvi. 

Nor  wonder  if  I Touch,  that  ’tia  not  bravo 
To  seek  war's  hire,  though  war  we  still  pursue  ; 

Nor  criuure  this  a proud  etcuse,  to  save 
These,  who  no  safety  know  but  to  subdue. 

Your  misbelief  my  hireftu  valom  scorns ; 

Hut  your  Air'd  valour,  were  your  faith  reclaim'd, 

(Fur  faith  reclaim'd  to  highest  venue  turn) 

Will  be  of  bravest  uliary  ash  ant'd. 

Dormant.  Gondibert , book  t.  Can.  3. 

Though  cautious  Nature,  check’d  by  Destiny, 

Has  many  secrets  she  would  ne'er  impart ; 

Tins  fam'd  philosopher  •»  Nature’s  spie. 

And  hireleu  gives  th’  intelligence  to  Art. 

Id.  lb.  book  i.  can.  6. 


So  dumb  this  first  grand  thief  into  God's  fuuld  : 

So  Since  into  his  church  lewd  hireling*  climta. 

Mi/ton.  Parudne  Lott,  book  tv.  I.  193. 

For  as  the  partiality  of  man  to  himself  n#th  disguised  all  things, 
so  the  factious  and  hireling  historian*  nf  alt  ages  (especially  of  these 
latter  times)  have,  by  their  many  volumes  of  untrue  reports,  left 
honour  without  a monument. 

Rulrgk.  History  of  the  fit  rid,  book  i.  ch.  lx.  sec.  1. 

Tlia  Czar  of  Muscovy  being  come  to  1*  aglaroL,  and  having  a mind 
to  see  the  building  of  ship*,  hir’d  niv  house  at  Say's  Court,  and  niada 
it  his  Court  and  Palace,  new  furnished  for  him  by  the  King. 

Evelyn.  Memoirs,  Jan.  1699. 

A numerous  faction,  with  preteuded  frights, 
in  Sanhedrims  to  plume  the  regal  rights  ; 

The  true  successor  horn  the  Court  remov'd; 

The  plot,  by  hinting  witnesses,  improv'd. 

Dry dt w.  Absalom  und  AchtlopM. 

If  we  consider  even  Juda*  bimacV,  it  was  nut  his  carrying  the 
h*f,  while  he  followed  his  nt»,tvf,  but  hia  following  hi*  master,  cu.ly 
that  he  might  carry  the  bag,  which  marie  him  a thief  ami  an  hireling. 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  it.  p.  211. 


Vain  man  ! is  grandeur  giv’n  to  gay  attire  P 
Then  let  the  butterfly  thy  pride  upbraid: 

To  friends,  xtirndxnU,  armies,  bought  with  Aire  * 

It  is  thy  weakness  that  require*  their  aid. 

Beattie.  The  Minstrel,  book  i». 

Hiring  and  borrowing  are  also  contracts  by  which  a qualified 
properly  may  ta  transferred  to  the  hirer  or  borrower : ia  which  there 
u only  this  difference,  that  Ainm;  is  always  for  a price,  or  stipend, 
or  additional  recompence  ; borrowing  is  merely  gratuitous. 

Hlttchtlone,  Commentaries,  book  ii.  ch.  XXX. 
Thus  Heav'n  approve*  as  bnne-1  and  sincere 
The  work  of  gvsi’rous  love  and  filial  fear; 

But  with  averted  eye*  th’  omniscient  Judge 
Scorns  the  bawr  hireling,  and  the  slavish  drudge. 

Cassper.  Truth . 

HI'RSUTE,  \ Lit  hiritts , el  hirtuhtt,  equiva- 

H ('muteness,  j lent,  says  Vossius,  to  pill*  horrid  us ; 
horrid  with  hair,  and,  therefore,  derived  by  some  ab 
horrvrr.  He  himself  thinks  it  conies  from  the  sound, 
quan  rdunt  setis  horrent  ia. 

Hairy  or  rough  with  hair,  shaggy;  met.  rough* 
rugged. 

Supptwe  thou  «aw  her  in  a base  tagger'*  weed,  or  else  dressed  in 
some  old  hirsute  atlires  out  of  fashion,  fowl*  linuen,  course  raiment, 
besmeared  with  soot,  colly,  Ac. 

Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  fol.  554. 

The  hirsute  [root]  is  a middle  between  both  [the  bulbous  and 
fibrou*]  ; that  besides  the  putting  forth  upwards  and  downwards, 
pnlteth  forth  in  round. 

Bacon.  Natural  History,  Cent.  ? . ace.  616. 

The  general!  notions  plivsiognomere  give,  be  these  ; black  colour, 
argues  naturall  melancholy  ; so  doth  lean n ease,  hirsuitnesse,  broad 
seines,  much  bairc  on  the  Wowet. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  .Melancholy,  fol.  59. 

He  looked  elderly,  was  cynical  and  huxute  in  bis  behaviour. 

lufe  of  A-  Wood,  p.  109. 

[Asteriis.  Sea  star.]  Ast-  with  five  ray*  depressed  ; broad  at  the 
base  ; *ub-anguUr,  hirsute . yellow ; on  the  back,  a round  striated 
opcrrulc.  Pennant.  British  Zoology.  Sea  Star. 

IIIRTELLA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Pen- 
tandria.  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Rosacea;.  Ge- 
neric character:  corolla,  petals  five;  filaments  very 
long,  persisting,  spirally  twisted  ; berry  one-celled  ; style 
lateral. 

Five  species,  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America. 

HIRUDO,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Ajtodou*  Annt- 
lidet , established  by  LtiiMeus,  but  since  created  into  a 
family,  under  the  name  of  Ilirundines,  by  most  modem 
authors. 

Family  character.  Body  cylindrical  or  depressed, 
flattened  below,  composed  of  numerous  very  short  rings  ; 
limb  none ; extremity  enlarged  into  a muscular  disk, 
used  in  walking;  mouth  anterior;  vent  dorsal,  poste- 
rior ; hermaphroditic,  with  the  two  orifices  of  gene- 
ration placed  close  together  in  the  ventrul  surface. 

All  the  Leeches,  except  one  species,  which  lives  in 
holes  in  the  ground  like  earthworms,  are  aquatic;  but 
some  are  found  in  fresh  water,  while  others  are  peculiar 
to  the  sea.  They  are  found  scattered  over  all  the 
regions  of  the  world.  They  are  generally  active  during 
the  day.  swimming  about  by  a serpentine  motion, 
or  walking  by  loops,  seeking  for  their  prey,  and  quiet 
and  immovable,  as  if  they  were  asleep,  during  the  nighu 
They  are  greatly  allcctcd  by  the  changes  of  the  state  of 
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HIRl’DO.  the  atmosphere,  and  are  used,  both  in  England  and 
— on  the  various  parts  of  the  Continent,  by  the  peasants, 
IHRL  XDO  us  pr0g|1(>gtjc  0f  the  approaching  state  of  the  weather. 

In  the  colder  parts  of  the  world  they  pass  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter  in  holes  in  the  sand  or  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water.  They  live  on  unimal  substances, 
sucking  the  blood  of  any  living  animal  which  comes 
into  the  water,  or  firmly  and  permanently  attaching 
themselves  to  fish  and  other  aquatic  animuls ; they 
also  suck  the  juices  of  dead  carcasses,  and  kill  and  suck 
the  juices  of  worms,  slugs,  and  fresh-water  snails. 
They  sometimes  are  found  with  a worm  half  way  down 
their  stomach.  They  can  live  for  a great  time  without 
food  owing  to  the  slowness  of  their  digestion. 

They  generally  breed  in  streams  with  sandy  bot- 
toms, and  will  propagate  with  facility  in  glasses,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  sand  ; they  lay  an  oval 
egg,  covered  with  a hairy  case,  and  they  grow  rapidly  if 
they  are  regularly  fed. 

The  Leeches  used  in  medicine  are  chosen  from  their 
having  sharp,  simple  teeth,  which  consequently  make  a 
wound  easily  healed ; whereas  the  other  Leeches  have 
generally  blunt  or  serrated  teeth.  Having  become  rare  in 
England,  they  are  now  usually  imported  from  France. 

Leeches  have  been  divided  into  twelve  distinct 
genera,  each  receiving  two  or  three  names  ; but  as  many 
of  the  sections  appear  to  be  more  specific  than  generic, 
the  following  six  genera  have  been  though!  sufficient. 

1.  The  Sea  Leeches,  or  liranehiobdella  of  Rudolphi, 
which  are  destitute  of  eyes  and  jaws,  and  have  a suck- 
ing disk  ut  each  extremity;  their  bodies  are  usually 
rugose,  and  sometimes  furnished  with  gill-like  ap- 
pendages. (//.  branchial  a , Mcnzies,  Lin.  Trans,  pi. 
xvii.  fig.  3.)  They  live  attached  to  marine  Turtles  and 
fish,  especially  of  the  cartilaginous  kind. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  H . muricata , Lin.,  well 
known  to  fishermen  under  the  name  of  Skate-sucker. 

2.  The  hooper  Leech,  or  Hirmoeharit  of  Savigny, 
which  is  cylindrical,  and  provided  with  very  large  suck- 
ing disks  at  each  end,  which  allow  the  animul  to  walk  like 
the  Caterpillars  called  Loopcrs.  They  have  eight  eyes, 
but  are  destitute  of  any  teeth.  They  live  attached  to 
European  fresh-water  fish.  The  type  and  only  species  of 
the  genus  is  //.  geometra , the  //.  pucium  of  Linnaeus  ; 
figured  and  described  by  Roesel,  Ins.  pi.  ii.  fig.  52. 

3.  The  Land  Leeches,  the  Trochetia  of  Dutrochet, 
first  described  by  M.  Spinola.  They  arc  cylindrical, 
scarcely  annular ; the  mouth  is  large  and  toothless ; they 
have  eight  eyes,  and  a very  large  vent ; the  anterior 
sucker  small,  the  hinder  very  large.  The  only  species 
of  the  genus  is  Trochetia  viridis  of  Lamarck. 


4.  The  true  Leeches  ( llirudines ) are  snbcylindrical ; HIRL’DO. 
their  mouth  is  small,  without  any  projecting  trunk,  and  mniTisfno 
armed  with  three  simple  or  denticulated  teeth  ; they  have  . _ ' >U 
five,  or  rarely  only  four,  pair  of  eyes,  and  each  end  is 
provided  with  a sucking  disk.  Blainvilte  has  divided  this 

genus  into  five  genera,  according  to  the  number  of  their 
eyes  and  the  form  of  their  teeth,  but  they  have  all  the 
same  habits,  and  the  characteristics  appear  to  he  only 
specific.  They  live  in  water,  and  it  is  a species  of 
this  genus,  which  has  ten  eyes,  a small  vent,  and  entire 
teeth,  that  is  used  in  medicine,  of  which  eight  varieties 
or  species  have  been  described,  all  of  which  appear  to 
have  been  used  for  the  purpose  with  equal  success. 

5.  The  Tongued  Leeches,  or  Glnssophorte  of  Dr.  John- 
son, who  first  pointed  out  their  peculiarities ; which 
consist  in  their  head  being  conical  and  obliquely  trun- 
cated ; their  mouth  without  any  teeth,  and  provided 
with  a lanceolate  trunk  ; their  eves  vary  in  number, 
and  their  tail  is  provided  with  a distinct  dis|< ; their 
body  is  oval  and  long,  and  much  depressed  ; they  are 
generally  pellucid,  and  exhibit  their  intestinal  canal, 
which  is  provided  with  several  latter  cava. 

These  Leeches  live  in  fresh  water,  and  are  said  to  be 
viviparous,  but  Muller  has  proved  that  they  are  ovipa- 
rous, and  that  the  mother  carries  the  eggs  under  her 
belly  till  they  are  hatched,  when  the  young  appear  to  be 
coming  out  of  her  inside.  Dnudin  believes  that  they 
live  on  the  juices  of  plants,  on  which  they  are  always 
found  creeping  with  great  quickness. 

6.  The  Parasitic  Leeches , or  Epibdella  of  Blaine, 
which  have  a very  depressed,  oval  body  and  acute  head, 
and  a very  large  posterior  sucking  disk,  sometimes  pro- 
vided with  horny  hooks  ; they  always  are  found  uttached 
to  marine  fish,  and  to  the  animuls  of  bivalve  shells. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  H.  hippoglossi  of  Linmrus, 
figured  by  Muller,  Zool.  Dan . pi.  ii.  fig.  54.  This  animul 
has  also  been  descnl>ed  by  O.  Fabricios  and  Buster, 
but  they  describe  the  tail  of  Muller  as  the  head  of  their 
animal,  and  vice  rersd. 

Their  Zoological  character  has  been  examined,  and 
their  history  and  manners  faithfully  recorded  by  Muller, 

Savigny,  Johnson,  Careno  and  Dutrochet.  Their  breed- 
ing and  rearing  has  been  written  on  by  Lenoble, 

Kayer,  and  Bertrand ; their  anatomy  has  been  treated 
of  and  figured  by  Johnson,  Sir  E.  Home.  Thomas, 

Spix,  Huxard,  and  others;  and  yet  there  are  several 
points  in  their  structure  and  history  which  are  very 
imperfectly  understood.  Bluinville  has  given  a sketch 
in  the  article  Sangsue,  in  the  XLVllth  volume  of  the 
Diclionnaire  des  Sciences  Naturdlcs,  which  may  be  con- 
sulted with  advantage. 


HIRUNDO. 


IIIRUXDO,  Lin.,  Cuv.,  Tern. ; Swallow,  Roy.  In 
Zoology,  a genus  of  animuls  belonging  to  the  family 
Fissirottres,  order  Passtres , cIbss  Ares. 

Generic  character.  Beak  short,  triangular,  depressed, 
widely  expanded  at  the  base,  but  compressed  at  the 
point*;  the  upper  mandible  slightly  hooked  downwards, 
lower  straight ; gape  very  wide,  and  reaching  almost  to 
the  eves ; vibrissa  short  and  few  ; nostrils  at  the  root 
of  the  beak,  oblong,  partly  covered  by  membrane,  over 

VOL.  XXIII. 


which  the  frontal  feathers  extend : wings  long,  the  first 
quill  longest;  tail  sometimes  square,  sometimes  forked, 
consisting  generally  ot  twelve  quills;  legs  short  and 
slender,  sometimes  feathered  to  the  toes  of  which  there 
are  three  in  front  and  one  behind,  the  outer  trout  toe 
untied  by  membrane  to  the  middle  as  far  as  the  first 
joint. 

This  genus,  according  to  Limiieu&'s  arrangement, 
included  not  only  the  Swallows  but  also  the  Swifi>, 
2 p 
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HI  RUN DO  which  differ  remarkably  from  them  in  having  all  four 
toes  placed  in  front,  instead  of  three  before  and  one 
behind.  In  consequence  of  this  circumstance,  llligcr 
instituted  for  them  the  new  genus  Cypselus,  to  which 
Cm  icr  prefers  the  term  Apus,  including  the  same  species. 

Activity  and  Swallows  arc  exceedingly  active,  being  almost  in- 

im»d0  of  variably  on  the  wing  in  search  of  insects,  on  which  they 

feeding.  whilst  flying,  and  for  this  purpose  their  wide  mouth, 

which  is  continually  open,  admirably  adapts  them  ; 
their  motions  are  extremely  rapid  ; turning  short  round 
upon  their  prey  with  great  quickness,  they  seize  it  so 
sharply  that  the  snapping  of  their  beak  makes  a loud 
click.  They  are  generally  observed  skimming  along  the 
surface  of  water  in  search  of  their  prey,  which  consists 
principally  of  Gnats,  especially  when  they  have  young 
ones;  but  when  their  breeding  lime  is  over,  they  feed 
also  on  small  scarabari.  As  they  dart  along  the  water, 
they  may  often  be  noticed  dipping  in  their  beaks  to 
drink,  ami  dashing  their  breasts  against  it  to  bathe,  and 
refresh  themselves.  The  quickness  of  their  flight  is  very 
great.  Spallanzani  observes,  that  a pair  of  Swallows 
flew  from  Milan  to  Pavia,  a distance  of  eighteen  miles, 
iu  thirteen  minutes;  and  from  the  fact  of  their  return- 
ing home  in  such  short  time,  after  having  been,  as  in 
this  case,  removed  so  great  a distance  from  it,  he  sug- 
gests that  they  might  be  employed  for  the  same  purposes 
as  the  Carrier  Pigeon,  like  which,  when  set  at  liberty, 
they  rise  in  circles  high  in  the  air.  as  if  to  ascertain  the 
situation  of  their  home  before  they  dart  off*. 

Ne»tv.  Most  of  the  Swallow  kind  build,  about  houses,  nests 

composed  of  mud  and  straw,  which,  becoming  hard, 
last  for  many  yeurs,  and  vary  remarkably  in  the  different 
species ; some  few  bore  holes  in  sand- banks,  and,  lining 
them  with  hay  and  feathers,  there  nourish  their  young. 
During  the  winter  the  nests  are  deserted,  but  the  same 
tenants  invariably  return  to  their  old  habitation  in  the 
Spring.  Frisch  and  Spallanzani  proved  this  fact  by 
lying  a piece  of  silk  about  some  Swallows*  legs,  and 
observed  the  same  birds  return  for  two  successive  years. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  happens  that  the  nest  whilst 
vacant  19  usurped  by  Sparrows,  which,  filling  it  with 
cherry-stones  aud  other  refuse,  render  it  unfit  for  the 
Swallows,  who  are  consequently  obliged  to  build  another 
habitation. 

Breeding.  Swallows  generally  sit  twice  in  the  summer,  and 
occasionally  a third  time.  Their  latest  brood  is  often 
destroyed  hy  the  cold  weather  setting  in  before  they  art* 
strong  enough  to  escape  it,  in  which  case  it  is  believed 
that  they  hide  themselves  in  the  cliffs  of  rocks,  where 
they  pass  the  winter  in  a torpid  state.  At  least,  this  is 
the  mode  in  which  the  supporters  of  the  migration  of 
Swallow  s account  for  the  swarms  which  are  occasionally, 
though  not  very  often,  found  under  such  circumstances. 

&Fr,t  * Swallows,  like  many  other  animals,  possess  an  e* prit 

rorfft’  dr  corps,  which  induces  them  to  flock  together  in  order 
to  repel  a common  enemy ; such  is  the  case  when  a 
Hawk  is  in  sight,  when  they  rise  about  him,  as  it  were 
to  make  up  for  their  weakness  by  endeavouring  to 
intimidate  him  with  numbers.  They  are  also  not  slow 
to  render  assistance  under  other  untoward  circumstances, 
of  which  M.  de  Nemours  in  his  Memoires  mentions  a 
very  interesting  example.  " A Martin  was  caught  by 
the  leg  in  a slip-knot  of  packthread,  of  which  the  other 
end  was  fastened  to  a gutter  of  the  College  dcs  ljuairt 
Nation*  at  Paris.  At  his  cries  all  the  Martins  of  the 
large  basin  between  the  Tuileries  and  the  Pont  Neuf 
assembled  about  him,  and,  after  striking  with  their 


bills  upon  the  packthread,  succeeded  in  setting  him  at  HIRUKOO 
liberty.”  " 

Swallows  do  not  remain  with  us  all  the  year  round  ; Dbappear- 
they  are  the  harbingers  of  Spring,  and  their  departure  ance- 
indicates  the  near  approach  of  winter.  The  species  which 
are  found  in  England  neither  arrive  nor  leave  it  to- 
gether. According  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Gough, 
in  the  Transaction*  of  the  Literary  and  Phitosojihical 
Society  of  Manchester,  the  Sand  Swullow  arrives  the 
earliest,  making  its  appearance  in  Westmoreland  (in 
which  County  his  facts  were  collected)  about  the  1 2th 
of  April.  Next  comes  the  Chimney  Swallow,  about  four 
or  five  days  subsequent,  and  in  ten  days  from  that  time 
the  Martin,  or  Window  Swallow,  makes  its  appearance, 
at  least  a fortnight  after  the  Sand  Swallow.  Hie 
Chimney  Swallow  and  Martin  leave  us  about  the  latter 
end  of  September,  but  the  Sand  Swallow  not  till  the 
middle  of  October  ; and  it  thus  stays  with  us  a full 
month  longer  than  either  of  the  other  species,  which 
may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  its  habitation  being  so 
near  the  water,  on  which  its  insect  food  is  found  in 
larger  quantities  and  with  less  trouble. 

Tlic  disappearance  of  the  Swallow  kind  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  dispute  amongst  Naturalists,  and  three 
causes  have  been  assigned  for  it. 

By  some  it  has  been  roundly  asserted,  that  towards  Sul>rewrsii»n- 
the  autumn  the  bird  becomes  drowsy,  and,  feeling  an  in- 
clination to  torpor,  dives  to  the  bottom  of  ponds,  and  re- 
mains there  torpid  through  the  winter,  till  the  changing 
temperature  of  the  Spring  induces  it  to  leave  its  lurking 
place,  and  resume  its  station  amongst  the  feathered  tribes. 

This  fable,  for  nothing  else  can  it  be  considered,  was 
first  broached  in  the  year  1555  by  the  celebrated  Olaus 
Magnus,  Bishop  of  Upsal,  who  states,  that  the  fisher- 
men of  Norway  frequently  drew  up  in  their  nets,  wiih 
the  fish,  heaps  of  Swallows,  hooked  together,  beak  to 
beak,  foot  to  foot,  and  wing  to  wing,  w hich,  when  trans- 
ferred to  the  frying-pan,  became  speedily  reanimated, 
as  well  they  might  under  the  application  of  so  strong 
a stimulus.  The  fact,  that  the  structure  of  the  bean 
and  lungs  of  Swallows  is  not  filled  for  submersion 
without  destruction  of  life,  is  amply  sufficient  lo  over- 
turn this  ridiculous  theory,  without  adverting  to  the 
experiments  which  have  been  made  without  number  by 
putting  live  Swallows  under  water.  One  cannot,  how- 
ever, but  be  surprised,  that  so  strong-minded  a man  as 
Linnams  should  have  been  deceived  into  a belief  of 
such  folly. 

The  question  then  only  rests  between  those  who  con-  Torpor, 
sider  the  Swallows  as  remaining  here  during  the  winter,  *ti§r»tir,n. 
but  retiring  into  the  stumps  of  old  trees,  caverns,  Ac. 
where  they  become  torpid  like  Bats,  and  those  who 
believe  that  they  leave  the  Northern  for  the  Southern 
latitudes  in  autumn,  whence  they  return  ngain  in  the 
Spring,  both  for  the  purposes  of  finding  food  and  breed- 
ing. These  points  have  given  rise  to  great  dispute. 

Mr.  Daines  Barrington  and  others  holding  the  opinion 
of  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  that  the  Swallows  remain  torpid 
during  the  winter  in  the  countries  where  they  are  found 
in  the  Spring  and  summer  ; whilst  the  Count  dc  Buffoti 
has,  perhaps,  the  largest  party  in  support  of  their  passage 
from  one  Country  to  another  at  stated  periods.  As  this 
point  must  be  considered  with  reference  to  many  other 
birds,  and  even  beasts,  it  will  be  best  to  avoid  entering 
at  any  length  into  the  subject  here,  and  to  refer  the 
reader  to  the  observations  on  Migration,  in  the  Essay 
on  Zoology. 
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HtitUKDO  Mr.  Barrington  seems  to  found  his  notion  rather  on 
y— - popular  opinion  than  any  satisfactory  account  of  the 
dormitories  of  Swallows  which  have  been  discovered. 
And  his  assertion,  “That  the  common  labourers,  who 
have  the  best  chance  of  finding  torpid  birds,  have 
scarcely  any  of  them  a doubt  with  regard  to  this  point ; 
and  consequently,  when  they  happen  to  see  them  in  this 
state,  muke  no  mention  of  it  to  others,  because  they  con- 
sider the  discovery  as  neither  uncommon  nor  interesting 
to  any  one.0  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  support  his 
theory,  lie  adds  “another  reason  why  the  instanees 
of  toqiid  Swallows  may  not  be  expected  so  frequently 
viz,  **  that  the  instinct  of  secreting  themselves  at  the 
proper  season  of  Uie  year  likewise  suggests  to  them  iu 
being  necessary  to  hide  themselves  in  such  holes  and 
caverns,  as  may  not  only  elude  the  search  of  man,  but 
of  every  other  uuimal  which  might  prey  upon  them 
and  he  quotes  an  old  Irish  proverb, 

“The  Bat,  the  Bee,  the  Batlarfly,  and  the  Stml/ow, 

The  Cotncreak,  and  the  Stooecbat,  all  deep  the  winter  thorough." 

One  strong  objection  to  the  theory  of  torpidity  is  derived 
from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Pearson,  who  noticed  a 
winter  moult,  which  occurred  in  February,  in  some 
Swallows  which  he  kept  in  a cage ; a circumstance 
which,  of  course,  would  not  hap]>en  were  torpor  the 
natural  habit  of  the  genus. 

(' ipahiiitv  Though  extremely  tender  and  delicate,  birds  of  this 
1*1  >iomrMi-  kind  may  he  brought  up  in  confinement,  and  even  be 
cNOwa.  tamed  so  as  to  return  when  set  at  liberty.  Many  in- 
stances of  this  fact  are  on  record.  The  bird  from  w hich 
Mr.  Bewick's  figure  of  the  Chimney  Swallow,  in  his 
History  of  British  Birds,  was  drawn,  having  been  shot 
in  the  wing,  was  tamed;  and  he  says,  “ It  sat  on  the 
bench  whilst  the  cut  was  engraved,  and,  from  its  having 
lieen  fed  by  the  hand  with  flies,  when  sitting  for  its  por- 
trait, watched  every  motion,  and  at  every  look  of  the 
eye,  when  pointedly  directed  towards  it,  ran  close  up  to 
the  graver  in  expectation  of  a Iresh  supply  of  food/*  Mr. 
Trevelyan,  also,  has  mentioned  another  Swallow,  which, 
having  been  taken  when  young,  was  so  tamed  by  his 
children,  as  to  follow  them  into  the  fields,  and  come  to 
them  for  n fly  when  called  by  whistling.  When  able  to 
shift  for  himself,  he  was  turned  out  of  doors,  but  was 
accustomed  to  come  into  the  room  at  night,  his  roost- 
ing-place  being  commonly  one  of  the  children’s  heads, 
nor  was  he  disturbed  by  the  child  moviug  about. 

Swallows  may  be  divided  into  Martins  and  true 
Swallows,  the  Martins  having  the  legs  covered  with 
down,  whilst  in  the  true  Swallows  they  are  bare.  The 
latter  birds  may  also  be  divided  into  sections  from  the 
form  of  their  tails,  as  will  be  hereafter  noticed. 

I.  Martins.  Feet  covered  with  down,  and  tail  forked. 

//.  Vrbira , Lin.  : t Hirondetle  ti  Croupion  Blanc,  on  de 
Fenfire,  Buff. ; Window  Swallow,  Marlin , Martlet,  or 
Martinet,  Hav,  Wiling.  Ahout  four  and  a half  inches  in 
length  ; the  upper  parts  excepting  the  rump,  black, 
glossed  with  violet;  the  under  parts  mid  rump  white; 
wings,  tail,  and  tail- coverts  dusky  brown,  glossed  with 
green  outlie  edges;  legs  and  feet  scantily  covered  with 
brownish  grey  down  ; beak  black.  Tile  Martin  arrives 
about  the  latter  end  of  April,  and  builds  its  nest  under  the 
eaves  of  houses,  and  sometimes  against  the  sides  of  high 
cliffs  near  the  sea.  The  nest  forms  a portion  of  a large 


circle,  covered  above,  and  entered  by  a very  narrow  HIRUXDO 
opening;  it  is  composed  of  earth,  either  the  droppings 
of  worms,  or  such  as  the  Martin  has  found  in  the  Mode  «f 
road,  or  by  pools,  and  manufactured  with  its  beak  and  huildiof. 
feet.  As  the  bird  often  builds  against  a perpendicular 
wall,  it  commences  by  clinging  fast  with  iu  claws,  and 
at  the  same  time  propping  itself  up  by  inclining  its  tail 
against  the  wall ; and  being  thus  supported  it  plustcrs 
the  mud  against  the  bricks  with  its  chin.  But  as  the  soft 
materials  of  which  the  walls  of  its  growing  habitation  are 
constructed  would  not  support  their  own  weight  if  built 
up  at  once,  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  bird  seems 
aware  of  this  fact,  and  does  not  build  more  than  half  an 
inch  in  height  at  once,  and  this  being  done  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  it  gradually  dries  whilst  the  bird  is  out 
in  search  of  food,  and  the  next  morning  is  able  to  sup- 
port another  tier;  this  process  being  continued  daily,  in 
the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  days  the  exlerior  of  the  nest  is 
finished,  and  the  accommodation  is  completed  by  lining 
the  interior  with  soft  grass,  moss,  and  feathers,  the  last 
of  which  are  not  unfrequeutly  snatched  up  by  the  Martin 
ere  they  reach  the  ground,  when  dropped  from  other 
birds  in  their  flight.  Though  Martins  appear  to  be  very 
captious  in  determining  the  site  of  their  dwelling,  fre- 
quently commencing  and  leaving  it  unfinished,  yel  when 
once  built,  they  return  to  it  annually,  except  when, 
os  not  unfrequently  happens  during  their  absence,  it 
becomes  occupied  by  Sparrows,  or  some  other  bird 
stronger  than  itself.  Under  these  circumstances  it  has 
lieen  said  occasionally  to  plaster  up  the  intruder  in  his 
unjustly-obtained  tenement  The  contrary  of  this  was 
observed  at  Weltou,  in  America,  by  Mr.  Smith.  One 
morning  he  observed  a pair  of  Martins  making  a great 
outcry  near  his  habitation ; and,  on  watching,  he  no- 
ticed that  they  made  frequent  attempts  to  get  into  a 
box,  or  cape,  placed  against  the  house,  in  which  they 
had  formerly  built,  but  whenever  they  approached  they 
seemed  terrified  and  Hew  away,  uttering  the  same  noise 
which  had  attracted  his  notice.  Soon  after  a little  Wren 
came  out,  and,  flying  away,  the  Martins  took  quiet 
possession  of  their  own  domicile  till  the  Wren  returned, 
when  they  were  quickly  ousted.  This  contest  continued 
during  the  whole  of  that  day,  but  on  the  next,  so  soon 
as  the  Wren  left,  the  Martins  resumed  their  occupation, 
and,  setting  to  work  quickly,  plastered  up  the  entrance 
of  the  nest,  and  remained  within  it  for  two  whole  days 
without  food;  when  the  Wren,  finding  her  endeavours* 
to  enter  ineffectual,  left  them  in  quiet  possession.  The 
lien  lays  six  round  while  eggs,  which  arc  hatched  in 
about  fifteen  days;  and  there  is  usually  a second,  and 
sometimes  a third  brood.  Whilst  in  the  nest  the  parent 
birds,  holding  on  by  their  claws,  feed  their  young; 
which,  when  strong  enough  to  fly,  urc  fed  whilst  on 
the  wing  with  a very  quick  motion,  which  is  hardly 
discernible,  unless  the  party  watching  be  aware  of  the 
method. 

Martins  are  chilly  birds,  and  may  be  observed  col- 
lecting early  in  the  morning  on  the  ridges  of  high 
houses  facing  towards  the  East,  in  order  to  warm 
themselves  by  the  first  ravs  of  the  sun.  They  have 
been  observed  in  England  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
October,  and  even  in  November.  As  the  time  of  their 
departure  approaches  they  collect  in  large  Hocks,  which 
increase  daily  till  they  swarm  “ in  myriads,”  as  Mr. 

White  says,  “ round  the  villages  on  the  Thames,  dark- 
ening the  face  of  the  sky,  as  they  frequent  the  islets  of 
that  river,  where  they  roost.”  And  he  ftirther  observe*. 
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IIIKUN'DO  that  “ unless  these  birds  are  very  short-lived  indeed,  or 
unless  (hey  do  not  return  to  the  district  where  they 
have  been  bred,  they  must  undergo  vast  devastations 
somehow  and  somewhere,  for  the  birds  that  return 
yearly  bear  no  manner  of  proportion  to  those  that  re- 
tire-Letter  XV  L. 

H.  Rupestris,  time). ; l'  HirondeUe  Grue  det  Rockery 
Buff'. ; Crag  and  Rock  Swallow,  Lath.  About  five 
inches  long;  upper  parts  light  brown,  primaries  a little 
deeper;  under  parts  white,  clouded  on  the  belly  and 
sides  with  red ; inferior  tail-coverts  light  brown ; tail 
quills  of  equal  length,  the  middle  two  light  brown,  the 
others  of  the  Mime  colour,  but  marked  with  a large 
white  oval  spot  on  the  inner  web;  the  legs  covered 
with  a greyish  down  ; beak  and  feet  brown.  Found  in 
the  Southern  parts  of  Europe,  in  Africa  and  America, 
where  they  live  entirely  among  the  cliffs,  never  descend- 
ing except  after  heavy  ruins,  when  they  expect  to  find 
the  insects  which  have  left  the  higher  stations. 

H.  Cayennemis , Lin. ; le  Martinet  d Collier  Blanc, 
Buff*.;  JVhite-eollared  Swallow,  Lath.;  H'hile-coUand 
Martin.  About  the  same  size  as  the  preceding,  is  en- 
tirely black,  glossed  with  violet,  excepting  a white  patch 
on  the  throat,  which  passes  back  on  each  side,  forming  a 
collar,  another  white  spot  in  front  of  the  eye  and  on 
each  side  of  the  belly.  They  build,  in  houses,  a large 
nest  resembling  a truncated  cone,  the  bottom  of  which 
forms  a kind  of  stage,  and  the  eggs  are  laid  on  a very 
soft  wadding  of  the  apocynum. 

II.  True  Swallows.  Feet  naked, 
a.  Tail  forked. 

H.  Ruslica , Lin. ; V HirondeUe  de  Cheminee,  ou  Flli - 
rondelU  Domestique,  Buff*. ; Chimney , or  Common  Swal- 
low, Pen.  About  six  inches  in  length;  it  is  distin- 
guished from  all  the  other  Swallows  by  the  remarkable 
furkiness  of  its  tail,  and  the  rusty  red  spot  on  the  fore- 
head and  under  the  chin  ; all  the  upper  parts,  the  aides 
of  the  neck,  and  a band  across  the  chest  black,  with 
violet  glossings ; the  breast  and  belly  white,  the  latter 
in  the  male  tinged  with  red ; the  tail,  consisting  of 
twelve  quills,  black,  all  of  which,  except  the  middle 
two,  arc  barred  with  white  near  their  tips;  the  outer 
quill  feather  on  each  side  very  long  and  slender,  more 
especially  in  the  male.  The  Swallow  builds  a herni- 
cylindrical  nest  of  clay,  open  at  the  top,  and  lines  it 
within  with  feathers  and  soli  grass ; the  old  birds 
commonly  build  against  the  preceding  year’s  nest, 
and  in  England  must  commonly  in  chimneys,  whence 
is  derived  their  trivial  name ; in  Sweden  they  prefer 
barns,  whence  their  name  Ladu  Swala,  or  Burn 
Swallows ; 'but  in  other  and  hotter  climates  they 
choose  galleries,  porches,  or  open  halls.  But  instances 
have  occurred  in  which  they  have  built  in  very'  extra- 
ordinary situations.  At  Camerton  Hall,  near  Bath,  a 
pair  of  Swallows  built  for  three  successive  years  in  the 
frame  of  an  old  picture  over  a chimney-piece,  to  which 
they  had  access  by  a broken  pane  of  glass.  Another 
pair  were  known  to  build,  during  two  following  years, 
on  the  handles  of  a pair  of  garden  shears  stuck  up  in  a 
tool -house.  Bui  the  most  remarkable  was  a first 
exhibited  at  the  Levcrian  Museum,  which  was  built  in 
the  body  of  an  owl,  which  hung  lip  from  the  rafter  of  a 
born  flickering  in  the  wind. 

The  Chimney  Swallow  appears  in  Europe  about  a 


fortnight  before  the  Martin,  and  immediately  resorts  to  HI Rl’N DO 
the  haunts  of  men : it  breeds  earlier  than  any  other  v— ^ 

species,  and  lays  about  six  eggs,  white,  marked  with  Appearance 
little  red  spots;  but  if  the  eggs  be  removed,  it  has  been  10  ^uf0P* 
known  to  deposit  os  many  as  nineteen.  They  have 
usually  two  broods,  the  former  hatched  towards  the 
latter  end  of  June,  and  the  latter  about  the  middle  of 
August.  As  the  nest  is  built  five  or  six  feet  below  the 
top  of  the  chimney,  the  young  birds  cannot  very  easily 
get  from  it,  and  oftcu,  in  their  attempts,  drop  into  the 
room  below ; if,  however,  they  are  successful,  they  are 
at  first  noticed  perched  on  the  chimney-pot,  whence 
their  next  essay  is  to  some  leafless  bush,  on  which  they 
sit  perched  in  rows,  where  the.  old  birds  come  to  feed 
them  ; after  which  they  gradually  learn  to  fly,  but  it  is 
not  till  sometime  after  this  that  they  arc  able  to  feed 
themselves.  They  sport  about  where  the  old  birds 
watch  for  flies,  and  when  sufficient  for  a meal  are  col- 
lected, at  a signal  the  old  and  young  bird  fly  towards 
each  other,  and,  meeting  at  an  angle,  the  food  is  con- 
veyed from  the  one  to  the  other  whilst  on  the  wing. 

Mr.  Gough,  in  the  paper  already  noticed,  has  given 
the  following  account  of  the  passage  of  the  Swallow 
from  Senegal  to  Drontheim  ; which,  us  he  says,  “ shows 
that  the  bird  docs  not  rely  on  its  agility,  and  loiter  in 
the  torrid  zone  longer  than  is  necessary.  The  Swallow 
appears  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Senegal  on  the  Gth  of 
October,  and  has  been  seen  as  late  as  February  in  the 
same  country.  It  is  said  to  arrive 

At  Athens,  Ut.  37°  25*,  Feb.  18. 


Rome, 

41°  4.V,  — 

22. 

IWcnii, 

45’  March  20,  a.d.  1738. 

Turiliin, 

4S*  30*,  April 

4. 

CftttfickJ, 

51°  — 

14,  1793,  in  the  late  Spring, 

Stratton, 

bP  45',  — 

6.  Both  the  last  tram  a mean  of 

twenty  obse nations. 

Kendal, 

54®  20',  — 

17.  From  a mean  of  twenty-three 

observations. 

Ppaal, 

59®  30»,  May 

9.  From  oue  observation,” 

Towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  after  the  breeding 
season  is  over,  the  Swallows  leave  their  nests,  and  ore 
observed  sitting  on  the  lower  branches  of  aider  trees, 
by  the  side  of  streams,  waiting  for  their  prey,  which  is 
there  more  abundant  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
houses,  and,  by  degrees,  form  large  flights  which  in- 
crease to  such  numbers,  that  Pennant  mentions,  ou  an 
islet  near  Maidenhead  bridge  they  were  so  thick,  that, 
in  order  to  catch  fifty  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  " they 
had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  draw  the  willow  twigs 
through  their  hands,  the  birds  never  stirring  till  they 
were  taken.**  This  continues  to  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, when  they  leave  us  for  wanner  climates. 

H.  Riparia , Lin.;  V HirondeUe  de  Rivage,  Buff; 
Sand  Martin , Shore  Bird,  Will.  ; Sand  Swallow.  This 
bird,  which  is  the  smallest  of  the  Swallows,  has  all  the 
upper  parts,  the  cheeks,  and  a broad  band  across  the 
chest  of  an  ashy  brown  colour;  the  throat,  front  of 
the  neck,  belly,  and  under  tail-coverts  white ; wings 
brownish  black ; four  or  five  very  small  feathers  are 
placed  at  the  root  of  the  hind  toe.  Temminck  considers 
Le  Vaillant’s  Brown,  or  Marsh  Swallow  merely  a variety 
of  this  species.  It  lives  in  holes  in  sand-pits,  in  banks 
of  rivers  and  cliffs,  and  sometimes  of  trees,  boring  some 
feet  deep  with  its  beak  and  claws  and  lines  its  nest  with 
straw  and  feathers.  Although  it  does  not  arrive  till 
after  the  Martin  and  Chimney  Swallow,  yet  it  brings 
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HIRUNDO  out  its  jmin?  before  that  bird;  and  generally  has  two 
's—l broods,  one  in  June,  the  other  in  August. 

//.  Rufa , (imel. ; V Hirondelle  a Fentre  Roux  de 
Cayenne,  Buff.  ; Rufous -bellied  Swallow , Lath.  Not 
quite  the  size  of  our  Swallow  ; has  the  under  parts  of 
the  body  red,  and  a collar  about  the  neck,  which,  os 
well  as  the  upper  parts,  are  black,  excepting  the  fore- 
head, which  is  brown  ; the  caudal  quills  are  spotted 
with  white  on  their  inner  edge.  Tins  bird  is  a native 
of  America,  and  suspends  to  the  beams  of  houses  its 
nest,  composed  externally  of  moss  and  dried  leaves 
plastered  together  with  a kind  of  gum,  and  lined  with 
feathers ; it  is  sometimes  more  than  a foot  iu  length, 
and  has  an  entrance  near  the  bottom, 

//.  Fasciata,  (imel. ; f llirondelU  & Ceinture  Blanche , 
Buff!;  IFhite-bfUied  Swallow,  Lath.  Is  about  the  size 
of  the  English  bird,  and  entirely  block,  except  a white 
bund  across  the  belly,  and  a white  spot  on  the  legs. 
Native  of  Cayenne,  and  frequently  found  living  on 
floating  timber. 

H.  Chalybtta,  Briss. ; f Hirondelle (T Amerique,  Buff.; 
Chalybeate  Swallow,  Lath.  Upper  parts  black,  glitter- 
ing in  the  light  with  blue  ; under  parts  reddish  grey, 
lighter  on  the  belly,  which  is  streaked  with  brown. 
Native  of  Cayenne. 

II.  Sentgalennx,  Gmel.  ; la  Grande  Hirondelle  a Fen- 
tre  Roux  du  Senegal,  Buff  ; Senegal  Swallow,  Lath. 
Although  not  larger  than  the  Chimney  Swallow,  it  is 
near  eight  inches  long,  and  has  the  tail  much  lengthened 
beyond  the  wings:  the  upper  parts  are  shining  black; 
the  throat  and  under  wing-coverts  reddish  white ; the 
belly  and  rump  red.  Native  of  Senegal. 

II.  Capensis,  Gmel.;  f Hirondelle  d Capuchon  Rouge, 
ou  Round ine.  Buff  ; Cape  Swallow,  Lath.  Upper 
parts  bluish  black,  under  purts  light  yellow  ; top  of  the 
head  hlack,  top  of  the  back  of  the  neck  and  the  rump 
red.  The  habits  and  cry  of  this  bin!  nearly  similar  to 
the  Chimney  Swallow,  with  which  it  may  be  easily 
confounded.  It  is  very  common  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  builds  within  houses,  attached  to  the  ceiling 
or  a beam,  a nest  resembling  a hollow  ball,  connected 
with  a long  tube,  through  which  the  female  enters.  The 
H.  Rubifrons  of  Vieillot,  perhaps  a variety. 

H.  Indica , Gmel. ; Rvfous-headed  Swallow,  Lath. 
Upper  parts  brown,  under  whitish,  head  red. 

H.  Pa  nay  a na,  Gmel. ; C Hirondelle  <t  A ntigue  & Gorge 
Couletir  de  Rouille,  Buff;  Panayan  Swallow,  Lath.  Black 
above,  duller  on  the  quill  feathers,  white  beneath  ; fore- 
head and  throat  rusty  yellow.  Native  of  l*anuy.  one  of 
the  Philippine  Isles. 

II.  Violacea,  Gmel.;  /" Hirondelle.  Bleu  de  la  Louisi- 
ana, Buff ; H.  Purpurea,  Gmel. ; Purple.  Marlin, 
Catesby;  Purple  Swallow,  Lath.;  H.  Snbis,  Gmel.; 
F Hirondelle  de  la  Baie  de  Hudson,  Buff  ; Great  Ame- 
rican Swallow.  Edwards.  Are  considered  by  Cuvier 
as  forming  three  distinct  species,  but  by  Vieillot  as 
variations  in  age ; he  notes  the  //.  Fiolatta  as  the  full 
grown  bird,  which,  at  first  appearance,  is  black,  but  by 
varying  the  light  assumes  the  different  tints  of  blue, 
violet,  and  purple.  They  arc  natives  of  America  from 
Hudson’s  Bay  to  Louisiana.  Iu  consequence  of  their 
setting  up  a loud  cry  when  birds  of  prey  arc  in  the 
neigh Itourhood,  they  arc  considered  as  good  sentinels 
against  predatory  attacks  on  poultry,  and  with  this 
view  the  inhabitants  entice  them  about  their  houses,  by 
providing  earthen  pots  which  the\  frequent  and  make 
their  nests  in. 


The  other  species  in  this  division  arc  HIRUNbO 

H.  Arnbroriaca,  Gmel.;  t Hirondelle  Ambree,  Buff;  “v-" 
Ambergris  Swallow,  Lath. 

H.  Taper  a,  Gmel. ; le  Tapere,  Buffi ; Brazilian 
Swallow,  Lath. 

II . Nigra,  Gmel. ; le  Petit  Martinet  Noir,  Buff. ; 

Black  Swallow,  Lath. 

H.  Cristala,  Vieill. ; /’ Hirondelle  H upper,  Le  Vaill. ; 

Crested  Swallow , Lath. 

II.  Fuciphaga,  Act.  Holm.  181*2:  la  Salangane , 

Ruff. ; Esculent  Swallow,  Lath.  About  the  size  of  the 
Sand  Martin ; the  upper  parts  shining  dusky  hlack  ; 
under  pale  ash;  tail  black.  According  to  Mr.  Ste- 
phens's account,  the  H.  Esculenta,  described  by  Lin- 
n seus,  does  not  exist : it  was  taken  from  a drawing  by 
Poivre,  whose  delineations  are  known  to  be  inaccurate, 
and  no  individual  resembling  his  drawing  has  been  dis* 
covered  more  recently.  M.  Lamouroux,  however,  iu  his 
Euai  sur  lex  Thalassiophytcs  non  articules,  published  in 
1815,  says  that  he  has  seen  three  kinds  of  Esculent 
Swallow,  of  which  the  smallest  never  goes  far  from  the 
coast,  and  its  nests  ure  most  esteemed,  whilst  the  latter 
proceed  far  inland.  Dr.  Ilorscfichl  speaks  of  two 
species,  H.  Esculenta , in  which  the  plumage  is  uni- 
formly of  a blackish  colour,  und  the  H.  Fuciphaga, 
the  species  above  described.  His  II . Klecho  may, 
perhaps,  with  the  two  just  mentioned,  lie  the  three  spe- 
cies alluded  to  by  Lamouroux.  These  birds  are  found 
in  the  isles  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  build  in 
the  hollows  of  the  rocks,  not  only  on  the  shore,  but  up 
the  country. 

The  nests  of  the  Esculent  Swallows  form  a large  Kvulent. 
article  of  commerce  between  the  islanders  and  the 
Chinese,  who  highly  esteem  them  as  aphrodisiacs.  In 
shape  they  resemble  a flattened  saucer,  of  which  tile 
flat  surface  is  attached  to  the  rock.  They  are  com- 
posed of  a semitransparent  substance,  which  is  generally 
white,  or  yellowish  white,  somewhat  resembling  isiu- 
glass,  or  fine  gum  dragon;  occasionally,  however,  they 
are  of  a darker  colour,  but,  a*  when  moistened  in 
water  they  all  assume  the  same  character,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  tFiis  deeper  colour  only  depends  on  the  greater 
dryness  of  the  nest.  This  substance  is  disposed  of  thin 
layers  externally,  and  within  of  numerous  fine  threads 
of  the  same  kind  crossing  in  every  direction,  and  matted 
together.  Of  this  structure  alone  the  nest  is  com- 
posed, neither  feathers  nor  any  other  substuncc  is  found 
in  it. 

Great  disputes  have  occurred  about  the  materials  of  Competi 
which  these  nests  are  composed.  Some  consider  them  l,on- 
as  formed  of  a kind  of  ecume  de  mcr,  others  of  fish- 
spawn  ; some  of  the  mollusca  which  arc  found  floating 
about  in  the  sea,  others  of  the  juice  of  a tree  called  the 
calambouc,  whilst  some  stoutly  assert,  that  the  substance 
is  produced  by  the  animal  itself;  and  Sir  Evcrard  Home 
has  fancied  he  has  found  a peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
cardiac  glands  in  these  birds,  in  which  he  supposes  this 
peculiar  substance  is  prepared.  It  is  not,  however,  at 
present  satisfactorily  made  out  what  the  real  nature  of 
the  substance  is;  but  according  to  the  analysis  of 
Dubcreincr,  (See  Thomson’s  Annals  of  Philosophy . 
vol.  vii.)  it  consists  of  mucus,  albumen,  a trace  of  gela- 
tine, a peculiar  substance  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  most  other  reagents,  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
fibrin,  but  constituting,  in  fact,  a distinct  animal  body. 

Of  this  the  greatest  pait  of  the  nest  is  composed.  It 
swells,  becomes  transparent  and  gelatinous  like  traga- 
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HIKUNDO  canth,  when  boiled  or  digested  in  water,  common  salt, 
-^v*^  soda,  lime,  iron. 

The  best  nests  are  those  which  are  found  in  the  bot- 
tom of  deep  caverns  into  which  the  sen  dashes,  as  they 
then  acquire  u nitrous  taste,  which  is  considered  to 
make  them  more  piquant,  and  they  are  more  valued  if 
taken  before  the  eggs  are  laid. 

Sir  O.  The  following  is  the  account  given  by  Sir  George 

Staunton  a Staunton  of  the  nests  and  the  mode  of  taking  them. 

1 **  In  the  Caw  (a  small  island  near  Sumatra)  were  found 

two  caverns  running  horizontally  into  the  side  of  the 
rock  ; and  in  these  were  a number  of  those  birds'  nests 
so  much  prised  by  the  Chinese  epicures.  They  seem 
to  be  composed  of  fine  filaments  cemented  together  by 
a transparent  viscous  matter  not  unlike  what  is  left  by 
the  foam  of  the  sea  upon  stones  alternately  covered  by 
the  tide,  or  those  gelatiuous  animal  substances  that  are 
found  floating  on  every  coast.  The  nests  adhere  to 
each  other  and  to  the  sides  of  the  cavern  mostly  in  rows 
without  any  break  or  interruption.  The  birds  that 
build  these  nests  are  small  grey  Swallows  with  bel- 
lies of  a dirty  white  colour.  They  were  flying  about 
in  considerable  numbers,  but  were  so  small,  and 
their  flight  was  so  quick,  that  they  escaped  the  shot 
fired  at  them.  The  same  sort  of  nests  are  said  also  to 
be  found  in  deep  caverns  at  the  foot  of  the  highest 
mountains  in  the  middle  of  Java,  at  a great  distance 
from  the  sea.  The  Esculent  Swallows  feed  on  insects 
which  they  find  hovering  over  stagnated  pools  between 
the  mountains,  and  for  the  catching  of  which  their  wide 
opening  beaks  are  particularly  adapted.  They  prepare 
their  nests  from  the  best  remnants  of  their  food.  Their 
greatest  enemy  is  the  Kile,  which  often  intercepts  them 
in  their  passage  to  and  from  the  caverns.  The  nests 
are  placed  in  horizontal  rows,  at  different  depths  from 
fifty  to  five  hundred  feet.  The  colour  and  value  of  the 
nests  depend  on  the  quantity  nnd  quality  of  the  insects 
caught;  and,  perhaps,  also  on  the  situation  in  which 
they  are  buili.  Their  value  is  chiefly  ascertained  by 
the  uniform  fineness  and  delicacy  of  their  texture  ; 
those  that  are  white  and  transparent  being  most 
esteemed,  and  often  fetching,  in  China,  their  weight  in 
silver. 

“These  nests  are  u considerable  object  of  traffic 
among  the  Javanese;  many  of  whom  are  employed  in 
it  from  their  infancy.  The  birds  after  having  spent 
nearly  two  months  in  preparing  their  nests,  lay  each 
two  eggs,  which  are  hatched  in  about  fifteen  days. 
When  the  young  birds  become  fledged,  is  the  proper 
time  to  take  the  nests ; and  this  is  regularly  done  three 
times  a year,  and  is  effected  hy  means  of  ladders  of 
bamboo  and  reeds,  by  which  the  people  descend  into 
the  caverns  : but  when  these  are  very  deep,  rope-ladders 
are  preferred.  This  operation  is  attended  with  much 
danger.  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  who  obtain 
a livelihood  by  collecting  the  nests,  always  begin  by 
sacrificing  a ButFalo.  They  also  pronounce  certain 
prayers,  anoint  themselves  with  sweet-scented  oil,  and 
smoke  the  entrance  of  the  cavern  with  gum-benjamin. 
Near  some  of  the  caverns  a tutelar  Goddess  is  wor- 
shipped ; whose  Priest  burns  iucensc,  and  lays  his  pro- 
tecting humls  on  every  person  preparing  to  descend. 
A flambeau  is  ut  the  same  time  carefully  prepared, 
with  a gum  which  exudes  from  a tree  growing  in  the 
vicinity,  and  which  is  not  easily  extinguished  by  fixed 
air  or  subterraneous  vapours.’’ 

The  best  nests  sell  in  China  at  the  rate  of  from  a 


thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  the  peckul,  about  111RUKDO 
twenty  pounds  of  our  weight,  and  the  Dutch  alone  are 
said  to  export  from  Batavia  a thousand  pcckuls  an- 
nually. 

Such  being  the  value  of  the  nests,  it  is  not  surprising 
if  fictitious  articles  are  sometimes  exposed  for  sale,  and 
this  is  the  case,  according  to  Ktempfer’s  account  in  his 
History  of  Japan,  in  which  he  states,  that  the  Chinese 
fishermen  told  him  they  were  accustomed  to  sell  a com- 
position mude  of  polyps,  which  after  heing  soaked  a few 
days  in  a solution  of  alum,  and  afterwards  rubbed, 
assumed  the  appearance  and  taste  of  the  nests. 

ft.  With  square  tail*. 

H.  D*minicrn*i*,  Briss.  ; le  Grand  Martinet  Noir  d 
Ventre  Blanc , Buff. ; St.  Domingo  Swallow,  Lath.  Size 
of  the  Chimney  Swallow  ; the  upper  parts  black,  glossed 
with  steel  blue,  under  parts  white.  It  is  said  to  re- 
semble a Lark  in  its  note.  Is  found  in  St.  Domingo. 

II.  Torquata , Gmel.  ; f Hirondelle  Brune  rt  Blanche 
a Ceinture  Brune,  Buff. ; Hrotcn-collared  Swat  low.  Lath. 

The  upper  parts  and  stripe  across  the  chest  dusky 
brown  ; under  parts  and  badge  between  the  eyes  and 
beak  white.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

To  these  may  be  added, 

II.  Leucoptrra,  Gmel. ; niirondelle  a Ventre  Blanc 
de  Cayenne,  Buff.  ; While-winged  Swallow,  Lath. 

//.  Francira,  Gtnef  ; f Hironddle  de  Bourbon,  Buff. ; 
Grty-rumpcd  Swallow,  Lath. 

II.  Borbonira,  Gmel.;  C Hirondelle  det  Dies,  Buff; 

Wheat  Swallow , Lath, 

II.  Americana,  Gmel. ; V Hirondelle  d Croupon  Rous 
et  Queue  Quarrbe,  Buff  ; Bufous-rumped  Swallow,  Lath. 

II.  Plata,  Lc  Vaill. ; Yellow  StcaUotc . 

y.  With  short  square  tails,  of  which  the  quill*  are  pointed 
and  without  webs. 

In  America  these  birds  assume  the  place  of  the  Mar- 
tins, and  have  generally  but  ten  quills  to  the  tail  ; their 
legs  are  very  short,  and  not  scaly ; the  hind  toe  placed 
higher  than  in  the  other  species ; the  wings  long  and 
narrow,  which  enable  them  to  mount  high  in  the  air, 
and  to  keep  long  on  the  wing,  when  closed  cross  the 
extremity  of  the  tail.  They  are  called  by  the  natives 
Mbiyui-wbopi,  which  in  their  language  signifies  Swal- 
low. Bat. 

II.  Pdaxica,  Lin. ; V Hirondelle  Bran  si  cult  prune. 

Buff  ; Arulratcd  Swallow,  Pen.  Back,  tail,  and  belly 
brown  ; breast  cinereous  ; head,  neck,  and  wings  dusky, 
the  latter  extending  far  beyond  the  tail,  and  the  legs 
remarkably  long.  Native  of  North  America,  and  builds 
in  the  chimneys,  forming  a next  about  a third  of  a circle, 
ami  open  at  the  top,  of  bits  of  stick,  united  by  peach- 
gum  ; they  make  much  noise  by  flying  up  and  down 
the  chimney,  and,  when  they  settle,  stick  fast  to  the 
wall  with  their  feet,  and  at  the  same  time  steady  them- 
selves by  applying  their  tail  to  it  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Wood  pecker. 

II.  Acuta,  Gmel.;  I'Hirondel/e  Noire.  Acutipenne  dc 
la  Martinique,  Buff ; Sharp-tailed  Swallow,  Lath. 

Differs  little  from  the  last,  except  in  being  black,  and 
not  larger  than  a Wren.  Native’ of  Martinique. 

If.  Caudacuta.  Lath.;  Nenlle- tailed  Swallow.  About 
twice  the  size  of  the  last ; is  black,  with  white  mingled 
on  the  wing-coverts,  and  a greenish  gloss  on  the  quills 
of  the  wings  and  toil,  the  points  of  the  latter  armed 
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HIR  UNDO  with  fthaqi,  neerile-like  processes.  It  feeds  on  a pecu- 
— liar  kind  of  Grasshopper,  common  in  February. 

//.  Pacifica,  Lath. ; Sew  Holland  Swallow.  Nearly 
resemble!-  the  preceding,  except  in  wanting  the  needle- 
like  processes  on  the  tail  feathers 


See  Linniei  Syttema  Nutnra  a Gmelin  ; Cuvier,  HIRL’NDO 
Regiie  Animal;  Temminck,  Ornilholagie ; Pennant,  — 
British  Zoology:  White,  History  of  Sclbome ; Bar-  illSS 
riuglon,  Miscellanies ; Macartney,  Embassy  lo  China.  ' 


HIS,  Goth,  is  ; A.  S.  hit,  Ay*.  His  also  (see  He, 
and  Him)  was  used  without  regard  to  distinction  of 
number  or  gender ; as  her.  Us,  Iheir.  It  is  now  re- 
stricted grammatically  to  the  genitive  case  of  he. 

And  J-oru  nohleyo  Jral  he  was  man  of  so  grot  fame  ; 

Ho  let  a money  of  y«r  jer  depye  aflur  y*  own®  name. 

R.  Glou  tetter,  p.  59. 

eric  yis  lady  gent  gaf  Henry  Am  w»nne, 

A lie  Am  tenement,  hat  Am  chirrs  »*•  wonne. 

R.  Rrunne,  p.  107, 

Thai  ilk  gerc  )»«  quenrdied  in  liudseie. 

At  Westminster,  I wcnc,  Am  [i.  e.  her]  body  did  ttaei  leie. 

Id.  p,  248. 

A good  Fridaf-  ich  fvnde  a felon  was  puttede, 

Thai  unlawiullevlte  hadde  ytyved.  at  Am  Ijl  tfme. 

i*trrt  Ptouhma it.  /'man,  p.  197. 

And  Joseph  rnos  fro  sleep  and  dide  as  the  anngel  of  the  Lord 
commaundedp  him  and  tooke  Marie  Am  wyf.  And  he  knew#  hir  not 
til  sc  he  hadde  borne  hir  first  higetun  sonc,  ft  he  elepui  Am  name  Jhetu. 

Wichf.  Matthew,  ch.  i. 

Anri  with  that  worde  Am  [Arcites]  tpeche  faille  began, 

For  from  Am  feet  up  to  Au  hrest  was  come 
The  cold  of  deth,  that  had  him  ovrranmc. 

Chorny r.  The  Knight**  Tale,  v.  2500. 
And  God  that  all  this  wide  world  hath  wrought, 

Send  him  Am  lore,  that  bath  it  dere  y bought. 

Id.  16.  v.  3102. 

Let  bring  a cart- lrAe/e  here  into  this  hall, 

But  lokc  that  it  haue  Am  [i.  r.  its]  spokes  all. 

Id.  The  Sompnouret  Tale,  f.  7838. 

What  thing  it  liketh  God  to  haae. 

It  is  great  reason  to  ben  Au. 

Gower.  Cun/.  Am.  hook  v.  foL  107. 

Hi * fim-begot  wp  know,  and  sore  have  felt, 

When  hit  fierce  thunder  drus  e u*  to  the  deep  ; 

Who  this  is  we  must  Irani,  fur  man  he  seems 
In  all  Am  lineaments,  though  in  Au  lace 
The  glimpses  of  hit  Father’*  glory  sbme. 

MtUon.  Paradise  Regained,  book  i. 

Is  it  for  thee  the  lark  ascends  and  sings  ? 

Joy  tunes  Am  voice,  joy  elevate*  Am  wings, 
la  tt  for  thee  the  linnet  pours  Am  throat  ? 

Love*  of  Am  own,  and  taptures  swell  the  note. 

Pope.  Essay  ow  Man.  tip  title  3. 

He  is  ours, 

T administer,  to  guard,  t’adorn  the  State, 

But  not  to  warp  or  change  it.  We  are  Am, 

To  aerve  him  nobly  in  the  common  cause, 

True  to  the  death,  but  not  lo  be  Am  slaves. 

Cvurper.  The  Tath,  hook  v. 

HI  SPA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Telramerous,  Co- 
leopterous insects,  established  by  Lintixus. 

Generic  character.  The  exterior  and  terminal  lobe  of 
the  jaw  narrower  than  the  inner ; two-jointed,  having 
the  form  of  palpi ; lip  rounded  and  nicked;  palpi  very 
short,  filiform,  and  uearly  of  the  same  length;  the  lip 
longitudinal,  entire,  slightly  cut  at  the  tip ; antennee 


inserted  on  the  forehead,  dose  together  at  their  base, 
short,  filiform. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  H.  atra,  Linna-us. 

This  genus  is  very  nearly  allied  to  Alumus , the  type 
of  which  is  A.  marginatus  of  Fabricius. 

HISPID,  Lat.  hispidut,  which,  as  hirsute,  Vossitis 
thinks  comes  from  the  sound,  quem  cdunt  setis  horrenlia. 
Bristly,  shaggy. 

Jobe  of  tlte  wilderness  9 the  hairy  child  ? 

The  hispid  Thesbite  ? or  what  satyr  wild  ? 

.Wore.  f'erwci.  Preface  to  Hair t Poem,  1646. 

HISS,  n.  A.  S.  his-cean,  ahisc-ean  ; D.  kitchen  ; 
Hiss,  n.  >Ger.  zischen,  sibUarc.  All  formed  from 
Hi'ssino.  j the  sound. 

Hissing  is  used  to  express  contempt,  dislike,  con- 
demnation, disapproval.  As  in  the  Example  cited  from 
the  Bible,  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  object  hissed. 

Whops  wallrtng  tong*  did  lick  their  hitting  mouth  ev 

Snrrr y.  Isryii.  Aineir,  book  ii. 

All  they  that  go  hy  the.  clapne  theyr  handcs  at  the  : hitting*  and 
waggynge  their  head  vpon  the  doughtrr  Jerusalem, 

Hi  hie,  Anno  1551.  The  Lament  rtt  tom,  cii.  ii. 

And  I wil  make  this  cilie  desolate  and  an  hitting,  [so  that]  euerv 
nor  that  pa*«rih  thereby,  shal  be  astonished  and  Amic  because  o(  all 
the  plagues  thereof. 

Id.  Anno  1583.  Jeremiah,  ch.  xiiL.  *.  8. 
Poore  wormrs,  they  hitte  at  me.  whilst  1 at  home 
Can  be  conletit-d  lo  applaud  myselfe. 

Be m Junto*.  Kerry  Man  out  of  hit  Humour,  act  i,  sc.  3. 

■ — „ — - The  spacious  hall 

Thick  swarm’d,  both  on  th-  ground  and  in  the  air, 

Brush!  with  the  hitt  of  ruling  wing*. 

Milton.  Paradite  Lott,  book  i.  L 775. 

■■  • Thus  was  th*  applause  they  meant 
Turn'd  to  exploding  Aim,  triumph  lo  shame 
Cast  ou  themselves  from  their  own  mouths. 

Id.  /6.  h«A  x.  I.  543. 
n i Dreadful  was  the  din 

Of  hutting  through  ibe  hall,  thick  swarming  now 
With  complicated  monsters  head  and  (aile, 

Sc  orpion  and  asp,  ami  amphivforna  dire. 

Id.  Th.  book  x.  I.  523. 
And  fear’s!  thou  not  to  see  th*  infernal  band*. 

Their  heads  with  snakes,  w ith  torchrs  arm'd  their  hand*, 

Full  at  thy  face  lb'  avenging  brands  lo  bear, 

And  shake  the  serpents  from  their  Amji*£  hair  ? 

Dry  dr* . Grid.  Metamorph-wet,  book  X. 

Whence  sudden  shout*  the  neighbourhood  surprise, 

And  thundering  claps  and  dreadful  bunny t rise. 

Addison.  The  Playhouse. 

About  this  time  the  prevalent  taste  for  Italian  operas  inclined  him 
to  try  what  would  be  Ute  effect  of  a musical  drama  in  our  own  lan- 
guage. He  therefore  wrote  the  opera  of  Rosamond,  which,  when 
exhibited  on  the  stage,  was  either  bitted  or  neglec  ted. 

Johnum.  Life  of  Addison. 

I heard  a hitting : there  are  serpents  here  ! 

Goldsmith  Prologue  to  Zoheide. 
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HIST.  HIST,  apparently  formed  from  the  Latin  notanlentii 
— ' St . See  the  Quotations  from  Colmun  and  Thornton. 

HISTORY. 

— ^ — * Anti  the  mute  silence  Ai*f  along, 

’l-esa  Philomel  will  deign  a song, 

In  Iter  sweetest,  saddest  plight. 

Smoothing  the  ragged  brow  of  n-gtit. 

Milton.  D Penseroso,  1.  It  A. 

D*vikjl  Hut!  hold  awhile:  (Arm,  ’st,  mene) 

I hear  the  creaking  of  Glycerium’s  door. 

Caiman.  Terenc e.  ‘The  Andrian,  act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Cuoimu.  'St.  Hold  your  tongue,  and  get  you  gone, 

(’St.  tier  algae  *6*.) 

Thamton.  Plautus.  The  I Mi,  (Canita.)  act  Li.  ac.  1. 

Kr  inters.  Hut!  silence!  be  of  good  heart. 

Id.  Thr  Discovery.  ( Epidtcus.) 

PMtooi.es.  ‘St ! 'jf.  'Htis  isray  man. 

Id.  Thr  Cheat,  ( Pseudolus,)  act  ii.  ac.2. 

HISTFR,  in  Zoology,  a jfenus  of  Pcnlttmerous,  Her- 
bivorous, Cohvtpfrrous  insects,  allied  to  the  family  Sca- 
nt held  tr,  established  by  LmtUBUS. 

Generic  character.  Maxillary  palpi  much  shorter 
than  the  head,  and  longer  than  those  which  arc  labial,  the 
latter  ending  in  a long  conical  or  hatchet-shaped  joint ; 
antenna,  inserted  into  a pectoral  groove,  of  seven  joints, 
the  first  very  long,  the  last  three  forming  an  ovoid 
dub;  mandibles  prominent,  large,  protected  beneath 
by  the  prominent  front  of  the  sternum  ; body  nearly 
globular ; elytra  truncated,  squarish. 

These  insects  live  in  dung,  and  also  in  putrid  wood ; 
they  run  rapidly,  and  when  touched  counterfeit  being 
dead,  by  contracting  their  limbs  and  suspending  all 
movements.  Latreille  has  described  the  larva  of  one 
species,  and  Paykul  {Mo nog.  Histeroidrn , 1811)  has 
published  a description  and  figures  of  all  the  »|>ecie.s  of 
the  genus,  and  lie  has  divided  from  them  the  genus 
Holopterus,  which  of  old  formed  part  of  it. 

The  species  are  very  numerous : no  less  than  thirty- 
five  have  been  described.  Of  these  the  H.  semi-punc- 
tatujt,  Brunneus,  Pygmarua,  Dcprexsun,  Sulcatus,  Duo- 
decim  striatus,  Violaceu*,  Viracrns,  Pi  ecu  a,  Maeulatua , 
JEneua,  Parvus,  IntrqualU,  Qua  dr  i gut  tat  it  a,  Pcrpusillus, 
and  Minimus,  all  have  been  found  in  Britain. 
HISTORY, 

Histo'hui., 

Histo'rian, 

Historic*. 

Historic  At., 

Hihto'ricai.i.y, 

HlSTORl'ciAN, 

Hihto'rify. 

HrtftTORizi, 

Historiographer, 

H rSTORY  - MONO  ER, 

Hl'sTORY-PAIHTINa. 

So  wm  bis  name,  for  it  if  no  fable, 

But  known  for  an  hntoritd  thing  notable. 

Chaucer.  The  Doetoures  Tale,  ▼.  12090. 

These  thinge*  to  be  Inin  our  prelates  know  by  open  histories  a» 
well,  u whe  it  n noon*,  the  sun  is  flat  south. 

Tyndall,  Exposition  on  I John,  ch.  ii.  fol.  39b. 

All  the  hsatoria/t  partes  of  the  Bible,  be  ryjjhl  necessary  for  to  be 
re  title  of  a noble  man,  after  that  he  i*  mature  io  yercs. 

Sir  Thomas  Ely*>t.  'The  Govemour,  book  i.  eh.  xi. 

Among  the  Romavn*  Quintas  Fabius  for  this  qualitie  [circum- 
spection j is  soueraignely  e a tolled  amonge  Mstcnms. 

Id.  H.  ch.  xxiti. 


Fr.  hitdoire ; It.  and  Sp. 
historia ; Lat.  histories;  Ur, 
itrropia , from  lerraep,  science, 
knowing  or  having  know- 
ledge , from  itraaOai,  to  know. 

Knowledge  ; *c.  of  things 
done,  of  deeds  or  facts  ; also 
the  tale  or  narration  of  them ; 
the  relation,  the  record  of 
them. 


That  there  are  two  manner  faylhes,  on  historical l fayth,  ami  a HISTORY 
foelyag  fayth.  The  huloricu/i  fayth  hangeth  of  the  truth  and  bonc.tie  . 
of  ike  teller,  or  of  the  cunt  moo  fame  aad  ewciUof  many.  v 

Tyndall.  Hhether  the  Pope.  tfe.  he  of  Christ  rs  Church,  fill.  267. 

Now  wyll  I she  we  hystmycallye  the  forme  and  fsshyoo  of  that 
popysh  towioge,  that  it  may  be  knownc  dyuerte  fro  y ceremonial 
vowes  in  y*  scriptures.  Hale.  Apology,  fob  21. 

And  such  as  be  historiographers, 

Trust  not  to  much,  in  rurrv  tallyng  long. 

Nor  blynded  be,  by  parlialitie. 

Gascoigne.  Thr  Steele  Gins. 

Right  well  I wote,  mou  roighly  sovrraine, 

That  all  this  famous  antique  history. 

Of  some  th'  abouudance  of  an  idle  bramr 
Will  tudged  be,  and  painted  forgery 
Rather  then  matter  of  iu*t  memory. 

Spenser.  Fame  (Jut me,  book  ii.  can.  1. 

For  it  was  well  noted  by  that  worthy  gentleman  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
that  historians  do  borrow  of  poet*,  not  only  much  of  their  ornament, 
but  somewhat  of  their  substance. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  ft'orM,  book  ri.  ch.  xxi.  sec.  6. 

As  it  is  true,  ibat  he  [Xenophon]  described  in  Cyrna  the  pattern  of 
a most  heroical  prince,  with  much  poetical  addition : so  it  cannot  be 
denied,  but  that  the  bulk  and  gross  of  his  narration  was  founded  upon 
mere  historical  truth.  Id.  It.  book  iii.  ch.  it,  sec.  3. 

He  [Tbucid.j  setteth  down  historically,  the  kind  and  manner  of  this 
plague  ; as  he  might  well  do,  basing  himself  been  taken  with  it,  and 
aft  in  company  with  those  who  were  sick  thereof. 

Usher.  Annals,  Anno  Mundi  3i74. 

Jobadc  Hexam  and  Richard  de  Hexham  (were)  two  notable  Air- 
tvrietans  Hotinshed.  Richard  /.  Anno  1199. 

I must  hxstorifr,  and  not  divine. 

Stirling.  Ihomes-day.  The  second  Honre. 

Above  proud  priners,  proudest  in  their  iheevery, 

Thou  art  exalted  high,  and  highly  glorified ; 

Their  wrake  attempt,  thy  valiant  delivery, 

Their  spoilt,  thy  conquest  uieete  to  be  hist  on  fed. 

Sidney.  I’mlm  76. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  [the  Peloponnesian]  war,  there  flourished  3 
noble  historiographers,  llellicanus,  of  the  age  of  65,  Herodotus,  53, 
and  Time  nl id,  r,  40  years  old. 

Usher.  Annul t . Anno  Afimdi  3573. 

Nothing  further  being  fit  to  bn  recorded  of  them  ; the  Holy  Writer 
would  out,  like  most  history-mongers,  try  hi*  skill  lo  make  up  their 
Story.  Grew.  Cosmo- Sacra,  book  iv.  cb.iii. 

Secondly,  we  have  likewise  a roost  ancient  and  credible  history  of 
the  beginning  of  the  world ; I mean  the  history  at  Moses,  with 
which  no  book  in  the  world  in  poiat  of  antiquity  can  contend. 

TtHotMt.  Sermon  I. 

It  is  sufficient  to  my  present  purpose  that  ldoses  have  the  ordinary 
credit  of  an  historian  given  him,  which  none  in  reason  can  deny  him, 
he  being  cited  by  the  most  ancient  of  the  Heathen  historians,  and  the 
antiquity  of  hit  w ritings  never  questioned  by  any  of  them,  ax  Josephus 
assures  us.  Id.  lb. 

There  were  many  that  did  aee  the  ark,  yet  loot  tbeir  lire*,  because 
they  were  without  it.  So  many  have  an  historical  know  ledge,  yet 
because  they  ore  not  united  to  Christ,  they  receive  no  benefit. 

Bates.  On  Lheme  Meditation,  ch.  Lx. 

The  schemes  of  the  several  writers  liave  been  foe  this  end  Sere  re- 
presented j the  grounds,  occasion,  and  method  of  their  writing  histo- 
rically related.  Arison.  The  Ixfe  of  />r.  George  Ball. 

Such  have  been  willing  to  look  into  Quern  Kliiaheth's  reformation, 
and  to  satisfy  themselves  about  it  at  thr  first  hand,  and  not  implicitly 
to  depend  upon  the  later  historiographers  of  ihe*e  mailer*. 

Strype.  Life  of  Parker.  Epistle  Dedicatory. 

Thucydides,  an  Athenian,  hath  compiled  the  history  of  the  war  be- 
tween tlic  Peloponnesians  and  Ibe  Athenians,  os  managed  by  each  of 
tbc  contending  parties.  Smith.  Thucydides,  book  i. 
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HISTORY.  To  rescue  from  oblivion  ihe  memory  of  former  incident*,  and  to 
— render  a just  tribute  of  renown  n»  the  many  great  and  wonderful 
HIT.  actions,  both  of  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  Hcrod.-tu*  of  Halicarnassus 
' — t.  -■  ' produces  this  A n/cmd  essay. 

Behe.  Herodotus.  Clio,  ch  i. 

My  first  introduction  to  the  historic  scenes,  which  have  since 
engaged  so  many  yean  of  my  life,  must  be  nscribed  to  an  accident. 
Men voir*  of  the  Life  of  Gdibon,  (Ay  fame*//.) 

Tlie  obvious  question  (if  each  (the  unbeliever  and  the  advocate  of 
religion)  be  willing  to  bring  it  to  a speedy  decision)  will  be,  “ Whether 
the  extraordinary  providence  thus  prophetically  promised,  and  after- 
wards hitfvnratty  iccorded  to  be  performed,  w»*  real  or  pretended 
only?4’  Hariurton.  The  Divine  Legation,  book  vi.  sec.  6. 

The  beauties  at  Windsor  are  the  Court  of  Paphot,  and  ought  to  be 
engraved  for  the  M {moires  of  its  charming  hitlorwgrapker,  Count 
Hamilton.  IFa/pole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  Hi.  p.  28. 

Even  the  historian  takes  great  libcrtie*  with  facts,  in  order  to  in- 
terest his  reader*,  and  make  his  narration  more  delightful ; much 
greater  right  has  the  painter  to  do  this,  who  though  his  work  is 
called  history  painting,  gives  in  reality  a poetical  representation  of 
facts. 

Sir  Joshua  Rtynoltls.  The  Art  of  Pamtiny,  note  13.  v.  119. 

HISTRIONELLA,  in  Zoology , u genus  of  Infuso- 
rial animals,  established  by  Bory  St.  Vincent,  belonging 
to  the  family  Ccrcaria. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  Enchclis  pu  pula , Muller, 
Inf  is.  pi.  v.  fig.  21.  24. 

JIISTUIO'NICK,'!  For  the  origin  of  the  word 

Histrio'nical,  s-and  its  application,  see  the  Quo- 

H t'sTRioNisn.  J tations  Irom  Plutarch  and  Livy. 
Vossius  prefers  the  account  of  the  latter. 

I He  who  wax  of  greatest  reputation,  and  had  carried  (he  name 

longest  in  all  theatre*,  for  his  rare  gift  and  dexterity  that  wav,  was 
called  Hater;  of  whore  name  all  other  afterward  were  termed  Ha- 
triune*.  Holland.  Plutarch,  foL  725. 

And  herrevpon  our  nwne  countrie  actors  and  artificial!  profe»soars 
of  this  fente  were  called  Hatnones,  of  Haler,  a Tuscans  word,  which 
significth  a player  or  daunecr.  Id.  Licius,  fol.  250. 

The  mischief  proceeded  wholly  from  the  Presbyterian  preachers, 
who  by  a long  practised  histrionic  faculty  preached  up  the  rebelUoa 
powerfully.  JfsMsiU  Behemoth,  part  ir. 

The  crisp’d,  peifum’d,  belac’d,  hefooled  Wights, 

Jetting  in  histriamicA  pride  I saw. 

Beaumont,  Psyche,  can.  20. 

When  personations  shall  cease,  and  histrivnim  of  bappioese  bo 
over;  when  reality  shall  rule. 

Broun.  Christian  Morality,  vol.  iii.  p.24. 

In  consequence  of  his  [Edwards's]  love  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
histriemich  art,  he  taught  the  choristers  over  which  he  presided  to  act 
ptayi;  and  they  were  formed  into  n company  of  players,  like  those 
of  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral ; by  the  Queen's  license  under  the  super- 
intendency  of  Edwards. 

War  ton.  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  285. 

II IT,  v.  "I  Mitithcw  ingeniously  (as  Skinner 

Hit,  n.  >thinks)  derives  from  the  Lat.  iclus.  Ju- 

Hi'ttino.J  nius  from  the  Danish  hille,  temerc  proji- 
cerc,  to  throw  out  rashly ; Lye  from  the  Sw.  hi  Ha, 
which  Serenius  interprets  invenire,  pt-rlingerr,  to  find, 
to  reach  or  touch.  Robert  of  Gloucester  writes  anhytt ; 
and  it  is  not  improbably  from  the  A.  S.  ytlian,  uttian, 
to  out,  to  throw  out ; and,  consequent  tally. 

To  touch  or  reach  the  mark  or  object  aimed  at ; to 
strike,  to  smite. 

To  hit  or  strike  together ; take  the  same  aim,  act  in 
union,  agree. 

kyng  Artur*  ajen  y*  brest  Js  felawe  uorvl  anhylte 
Agen  )>*  breste,  )»at  he  vel,  & ne  myjtr  nolcng  *)tte. 

R.  Cloue-ster,  p,  185. 

The  archers  and  boweroeo  hit  him,  and  he  [Saul]  was  sore  wounded 
of  the  archers. 

Geneva  Bible,  Amo  1561.  1 Samuel,  ch.  Uli.  v,  3. 

VOL.  XJUII. 


- With  such  impetuous  furie  smote.  IIIT. 

Tliat  whom  they  hit,  none  «n  their  feet  might  stand, 

Though  standing  else  as  rocks.  HITHR 

Milton.  Para/Ute  Ljast,  book  vl.  I-  592.  . _ ^ 

Con.  There  is  further  romplcment  of  leaue  taking  betweeue 
France  and  him,  pray  you  let  vs  *rt  [A*/)  together. 

Shah, peart.  I/tar,  fol.  286. 

Cho.  It  U not  vertue,  wisdom,  valour,  wit. 

Strength,  comlinetse  of  vltape,  or  amplest  merit, 

That  woman's  love  can  win  or  loag  inherit  j 
But  what  it  is,  hard  is  to  My, 

Haider  to  hit. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonist  ft,  v.  1014. 

Their  projects  hitting  (many  a day  in  hand) 

That  to  their  purpose  pro-p'rously  had  thriv'd,  » 

Tlie  base  whereon  a mighty  frame  must  stand, 

By  all  (heir  cunnings  (ha!  had  been  contriv'd. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  book  iii. 

Haw.  Judgement, 

Os*.  A Ail,  a very  palpable  hit. 

Shakspeare.  Hamlet,  fol.  280. 

Take  now  any  one  of  these  renderings,  and  it  will  fully  hit  the 
sense  of  my  text,  and  avoid  all  the  absurdities  that  I have  been  speak- 
ing of.  Sharpe.  IForht,  vol.  vi.  Sermon  IM. 

It  happen’d,  as  beyond  the  reach  of  wit 
Blind  prophecies  may  have  a lucky  hit. 

That  this  accomplished,  or  at  least  in  part, 

Gave  great  repute  to  their  new  Merlin’s  art. 

Dry  den.  The  Hu*d  and  the  Panther. 

For  is  it  imaginable,  that  all  those  various  prophecies,  rommenced 
in  suck  different  periods  of  time,  could  meet  so  exactly  in  Christ  by 
mere  accident,  and  be  drawn  down  through  so  many  generations  to  a 
concurrence  in  his  person,  only  by  a lucky  hit  t 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  viii.  p.  281. 

Just  as  we  experience  it  in  the  flint  and  the  steel  j you  may  move 
them  apart  a*  lung  as  you  please  to  very  little  purpose  : but  ’tis  the 
fulling  and  collision  of  them  that  must  moke  them  strike  fire. 

Bentley.  Sermon  2.  p.  70. 

After  long  lucubration,  I have  hit  upon  such  an  expedient,  and 
sent  you  tlie  specimen  of  a poem  upon  the  deccare  of  a great  man, 
in  wnich  the  flattery  is  perfectly  fine,  and  yet  the  poet  perfectly 
innocent.  Goldsmith.  CiHnen  of  the  IForld,  let.  105. 

HITCH,  t?.T  Skinner  say*,  a nautical  term  ; to 

Hitch,  n.  ) catch  or  seize,  and  fix  or  affix  any 
thing  by  a rope  or  hook , perhaps  from  the  Fr.  Jichet , 
to  fix.  It  is  not  improbably  of  the  same  origin  as  the 
word  hook. 

To  raise  or  hoist,  and,  consequently,  to  Jix  upon  a 
hook ; to  catch  or  fasten. 

Another  then  dyd  hyrhe  her 
And  broughte  a pottel  pydher. 

Shelton.  Elinaur  Ramming.  % 

We  are  told  that  there  was  an  infinite  innumerable  company  of 
little  bodies,  called  alum*,  from  all  eternity,  flying  anJ  roving  about 
in  a void  space,  which  at  length  hitched  together  and  united ; hy 
which  union  and  construction,  they  grew  at  length  into  this  beautiful, 
curious,  and  most  exact  structure  of  the  universe. 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  ix.  p.  91. 

Whoe’er  offends  at  some  unlucky  time 
Slides  into  verse,  and  hitches  in  a rhyme, 

Sacred  to  ridicule  his  whole  life  lung. 

And  the  Mil  burthen  of  «omc  merry  song. 

Pope.  Horace,  book  it.  Satire  l 
1 ask  his  pardon.  At  the  time 
He  chanc'd  to  hitch  into  my  rhyme- - 
But  to  our  point. 

Miuon.  The  Dean  and  the  Syonrt. 

UITHE,  A.  S.  hyth.  portus,  a haven  or  port.  Som- 
ner.  It  is,  perhaps,  from  the  A.  S.  ythian , to  flow  or 
float.  Applied  to 

The  place  where  vessels  fiow  or  foal,  and,  thus,  a 
port  or  haven. 

2 q 
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When  th«  Ml  the  fell  into  the  hands  of  King  Stephen,  he  bestowed  it 
on  William  de  Yores  ^ho,  in  his  piety,  gave  it  to  the  Convent  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  within  Aldgate.  Pennant.  Landau,  p.  473. 


HITHER,  adj. 

Hi'ther,  adv. 

Hi'tiiermost, 

Hi'tmerto, 

Hitherward, 

Hitherwards. 


Gotb.  hidre  ; A.  S.  htdrr ; Ger. 
hither,  hier ; Swr.  hit.  Hidre,  nr 
, hider,  may  be  a compound  of  hit 
* (*.  e.  the  pronoun  »/)  and  here. 

The  adverb  is  used  when  the 
1 speaker  means  to  express  motion 
to  the  place  where  he  himself  is. 

To  this  place ; to  the  place  nearest ; met.  to  this 
point,  to  this  subject ; to  this  effect,  to  this  end. 

Hither,  adj.  near. 

Heora  series  beo  *prede^  in  w,  Sc  hyder  comejf  y wi*. 

H.  Ghmcetter,  p.  133. 

For  Gvnerrun  was  for  he  Stunheng*  kidenrard  Tel  w r«ih 

Id.  p.  150. 

Suane  of  Danmark  st  Sandwich®  g*n  aryue. 

Si  broubt  Aider  with  him  bis  sonue,  pt  his  lit  Knout®. 

H.  Brunne,  p.  42. 

He  uilh  to  Thomas,  putt*  jm  hero  thi  fyngir,  and  so  myne  hondit, 
and  pnlle  Aidir  thin  bond  Ac  putte  into  my  side,  Ac  ajla  thou  he  un- 
bileful  but  feilhful.  H'whf.  John,  ch.  xx. 


Said  he  to  Thomas ; hringe  thy  frnper  Aether,  and  sc  my  hides, 
and  brynge  thy  hand®  and  Ihrustt  it  into  my  tide,  and  be  not  faith- 
lease,  hut  beleumge.  Bible,  Atom  1551. 

In  an  yuell  tyme  of  the  night  that  woman  is  come  hyder  to  trouble 
vi.  lard  Bemert.  Froiooart.  Cramyclf,  v«J.  i.  ch.  439 


Ambassadors  were  sent  to  th«  cities  of  tbe  kylhennoil  part  of  Spain 
vnto  Acquitajnc. 

Arthur  Goldyng.  Ctrtar.  Comment arses,  book  us.  fol.  80. 

Thoec  things  which  haue  been  hitherto,  although  they  haue  auffi- 
eiently  grieurd  v»,  yet  will  we  let  them  <eeme  more  toUerable : but 
this  most  mail  lions  deuiae,  and  those  which  follow  w®  cannot  easily 
brookc. 

Hakluyt  foyoyrt,  Arc.  vol.  i.  fol.  578.  True  State  of  Bland. 

Siw,  aduyse  you  well,  for  Sir  Johan  Chandoe  is  departed  fro  Poic- 
tert,  with  mo  ihl  CC.  apeares,  and  is  cumyng  hydenenrd  m great 
hast,  au  J bath  gret  dcayre  to  fynd  yon  her*. 

Lord  Bemert.  Froiuart.  Cronyde,  voL  1.  ch.  266. 


That  which  is  eternal  cannot  be  extended  to  a greater  extent  at  the 
hthermost  and  concluding  extreme,  as  I may  call  it,  for  at  tbe  hither 
end  it  is  gwori  quidfmlum. 

Hale.  Ongim  of  Mankind,  sec.  1.  cb.  vi. 

■ ■ ■■  — " ■ ■ ■ — ■ After  these, 

But  on  the  hither  side  a different  sort 

From  tbe  high  neighbouring  hills,  which  was  their  scat, 

Down  to  the  plain  descended . 

Milton.  Parndue  Loti,  book  xi. 
Dear  Country,  O I hare  not  hither  brought 
These  arms  to  spoil,  but  tor  thy  liberties  r 
The  sin  be  on  tbetr  head  that  this  hare  wrought. 

Who  wrong'd  roe  first,  and  the®  do  tyrannize. 

I hi  me  l Hittary  of  the  Civil  H art,  book  i. 

This  evening  from  the  sun's  decline  arriv'd 
Who  tell*  of  some  infernal  spirit  seen 
Hitherward  bent  (who  could  have  thought  ?)  escap'd 
The  barrs  of  hell,  on  errand  had  no  doubt : 

Such  where  ye  find,  *e»ie  fast,  and  hither  bring. 

Milton.  Partubt*  loot,  book  it.  I.  795. 


This  subject  for  heroic  song 

Pleas'd  me  long  choosing,  and  beginning  Late  ; 

fs'ot  aednlnus  by  Nature  to  indite 

Warrs,  hitherto  the  onely  argument 

Heroic  deem'd.  Id.  Ih.  book  ix.  I.  28. 


Verb.  Pray  God  my  newes  be  worth  a welcome,  Lord.  , 

The  Earle  of  Westmoreland,  seuen  thousand  strong. 

Is  marching  hither-wardi,  w ith  Prince  John. 

Shnhtpeare.  Henry  IF.  Firs/  Part,  fol.  66. 

That  the  money  which  should  be  raised  upon  the  sale  of  those 
cannon,  was  (he  only  means  he  had  to  remove  himself  out  of  France, 
which  he  intended  shortly  to  do  and  to  go  into  the  hither  part*  of 
Germany. 

Clarendon.  Ihttory  of  the  Rebellion,  rol.  iii.  part  ii.  book  xir.  p.62 1 . 


To  these  abodes  our  fleet  Apollo  sends ; 

Here  Dardanu*  wo*  born,  and  hither  tends, 

Where  Thuscan Tiber  roll*  with  rapid  force. 

And  where  Numicus ope*  his  boly  source. 

liryden.  Ftrgtl.  JFmeit,  book  via. 

He  that  shall  consider  your  lordship’*  proceeding  with  me  from 
the  beginning,  as  far  as  it  i*  hithrrt o g»ne,  may  have  reason  to  think, 
that  the  methods  and  management  of  that  holy  office  [the  Inquisition] 
am  not  wholly  unknown  to  your  lordship,  oor  have  escaped  your 
reading. 

Isrckt.  H'orlu,  vol.  t.  p.  435.  Second  Reply  to  the  Bn  hop  of  liar- 
cestrr 

If  I xncceed  to  God  thy  thanks  repay, 

Who  for  thy  succour  hither  wing'd  my  way. 

For  Him  alone  be  all  thy  vows  fulfill'd, 

To  Him  thy  altars  raise,  thy  tcmjiti-i  build. 

Houle  Orlando  Furrow,  book  xxxUi. 

Europe,  however,  has  hitherto  derived  much  less  advantage  from 
its  commerce  with  the  East  Indies,  Ilian  front  that  with  America. 

Smith.  Health  of  Satnnu,  hook  if",  ch.  I. 

HIVE,  tf.  V A.  S.  hyfe . perhaps,  says  Skinner, 
Hive,  ft.  (from  Mice,  a family,  a house;  and  Ihere 

lii'vELEsa,  fis  little  doubt  that  both  arc  from  the 
IIi'ver.  ) A.  S.  hiwan,  fomiare,  fabricate,  to 
frame  or  fashion,  to  fabricate. 

A place  framed,  fabricated  or  built;  (e.  £.  for  bees.) 
Also  applied  to  the  family  of  bees  themselves  ; to  any 
swnrro,  or  numerous  assembly  or  company. 

Al  day  as  thick  as  beene  then  from  an  hint. 

Chanter.  Troiliu,  book  IT.  fol.  182. 
But  when  hare  beggrve  biddl  them  to  beware, 

And  late  repentance  rules  them  to  retire, 

Like  hiuelrtte  Wes  they  wander  here  and  iWre 
And  hang  on  thorn  who  (earst)  did  dread  their  ire. 

Oatcdyne.  Hearbet.  Fruit  of  Reconciliation. 

The  bee*  are  hiv'd,  and  hum  their  charm, 

Whilst  every  house  does  seem  a swarm. 

Cotton.  Evening  Quatraim 

Thes  we  were  m*de  the  boes  of  holy  church,  suffer'd  to  work 
and  store  our  hivet  as  well  as  we  could  ; but  when  they  waxed  any 
thing  weighty,  his  legates  were  sent  to  drive  them  and  fetch  away  the 
honey.  Spetman.  Dialogue  on  the  Com  of  the  Kingdom. 

— - A*  bees 

In  Spring  time,  when  the  Son  wilh  Taurus  rides, 

Pour  forth  their  populous  youth  about  the  hive 
In  clusters. 

Milton.  Fitru.lt re  Lott,  book  i.  I.  770. 

Whene'er  their  balmy  *weets  you  mean  to  seize. 

And  lake  the  liquid  labour*  of  the  bees. 

Spirt  draught*  of  waicr  from  your  mouth,  and  drive 
A loathsome  cloud  of  smoke  amidst  their  hive. 

Additon,  Ftrgtl.  (ieorgic  4. 

Let  the  Airer  drink  a cup  of  good  beer,  and  wash  hi*  hands  and 
face  therewith.  Mortimer.  Husbandry. 

He  [the  indolent  man]  is  a drone  in  the  hire  which  consume*  the 
honey  of  the  laborious,  and  he  retain*  all.  who  are  unfortunately 
dependant  upon  him,  in  a state  of  poverty  and  want,  from  which  his 
evertiuas  might  have  extricated  them. 

Cogan.  On  the  Pasimm,  vol.  iii.  p.  67.  On  the  Heine  of  Prudence. 

H1ZZ,  i.  f.  to  hi**,  q.  V. 

Lrar.  To  haue  a thousand  with  red  burning  spits 
Come  hitting  in  vpon  ’em. 

^ Shaktpeare.  l*ar.  fol.  299. 

The  wheels  and  horses'  hoofs  hat'd  as  they  pass’d  them  o’er. 

Cowl* y.  The  Ertaty. 

That  man  who  is  not  pierced  with  a mortal  wound,  yet  if  be  is 
continually  pulling  arrow*  out  of  his  fle*h,  and  bearing  ballets  hitnmf 
about  his  ears,  and  dnath  passing  by  him  but  at  a distance  of  an 
hair's  breadth,  has  surely  all  that  fear,  and  danger,  and  destruction, 
in  the  nearest  approach  of  it,  can  contribute  to  make  himself  mise- 
rable. South.  Sermons,  vol.  vi.  p.  266. 
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HO.  HO,  Like  the  Lnt.  hoi,  fuu,  (ho,  seems  to  be  a 
“ Hoa,  >mere  cry  or  call,  to  arrest  attention,  and  the 
_ , Hom.  J written  word  formed  from  the  sound.  It  is 
"**  applied,  as  a warning  that  the  person  called  to  is  seen  ; 
that  the  thing  doing  is  done  sufficiently  ; and,  conse- 
quentially, a notice  to  desist,  cease,  stay.  stop.  As  in 
Lord  Demers  it  is  used  as  a noun,  equivalent  in  signifi- 
cation to 

Stop,  stay,  cessation — in  Ritsnn  as  a verb. 

Archdeacon  Nares  remarks,  that  Ho,  Ho,  is  an  esta- 
blished Dramatic  exclamation  given  to  the  Devil  when- 
ever he  makes  his  appearance  upon  Che  stage,  and  refers 
to  the  passage  cited  below  from  Ben  Jonson. 


This  duke  his  courser  with  his  spmres  smote, 

And  at  a stert  he  was  betwixt  hem  two. 

And  palled  out  a swerd  awl  cried,  “ Ho  ! 

No  mare,  up  peine  of  letting  of  your  bed," 

Claaerr.  The  Knigklet  Tate,  ».  1709. 


Hi!  ton. 


Then  seyde  dame  Beulyboo, 

Syr,  y rede,  be  Seynt  John, 

Of  warre  that  ye  Aao  ; 

Ye  have  the  wrongs  and  he  the  ryght. 

And  dial  ve  tnay  see  in  sygbt. 

Be  thys  and  olhyr  moo. 

Met  Hem,  ml.  -ii.  fol  99.  The  Erie  of  Tblout,  I.  152. 


For  whan  they  mete  there  b a haul  fight  without  sparing*;  there 
is  no  Aoo  bytwene  them  a*  long*  as  speare*,  swordc*,  axes,  or  dagers 
wyil  eodurr,  but  lay  on  eche  *pon  other. 

lord  Berner*.  Frmu art.  Cronyclr,  rol,  ii.  cb-  142. 


Roa.  Htt,  ho,  A? ; coward,  why  coin'd  thou  not  ? 

Dim.  Abide  me,  if  thou  dar'sl. 

Shaktpeare.  Midoummtr  Sight' I Dream , Col.  1 56. 

Here  dwells  my  father.  Jew  Hon,  who's  within  ? 

Id.  Merchant  of  Feme*,  fol.  170. 
Hoh.  hah.  hoh.  hoh,  hoh,  hah,  A oh,  hoh,  Ac. 

To  earth  ? and,  why  to  earth,  thou  foolish  Spirit? 

What  woldst  thou  do  on  earth  ? 

Hen  Jonoon.  The  Ihvetli*  an  At we,  act  i.  »c.  1. 


HOAR,  r. 
Hoar,  n. 
Hoar,  adj. 
Ho'ary, 
Ho'aiunfsb, 
Ho'arisit, 

H OAK-FROST, 
llOAR-lIF.AO. 


A.  S.  har-ian.  cancscere , to  wax 
I ffrey  or  hoary,  it.  mucacere,  to  grow 
l musty,  mouldy,  or  hoary,  Somner. 
To  whilen,  to  be  or  become  grey  ; 
and.  consequentially,  mouldy,  musty, 
fenowed,  or  vinewed. 

j 


And  )>su>M  mett®  icb  whith  a man.  on  mfiDentes  sooeday 
As  hur  as  an  bawc^ora. 

Ptcrt  Plouhman.  t'mon,  p,  314. 


And  yet  ne  greveth  me  nothing  so  sore, 

As  that  the  olde  died,  with  lokkrs  Aorc, 

Blasphemed  hath  ourt  holy  covenl  eke. 

Chaucer,  the  Stmpunmret  Tale , r.  77 64. 


And  gan  search,  and  «*ke  wonder  sore 
Kinong  the  hils  and  the  holts  hore. 

Lidgate.  Story  of  The  bet.  part  i. 

But  Nestor,  whiche  was  oldc  and  hore, 

Tlse  aalue  sawe  tofore  the  sore, 

As  he  that  was  of  counseile  wise. 

Gower.  Cow/.  Am.  book  in.  fol.  58. 
His  hore  heres  were  awaie, 

And  Hebe  vato  the  fresshe  roaie, 

Whan  passed  i*ene  the  colde  sbotires  : 

Right  so  recotieroth  he  hia  fioures. 

Id.  lb.  hook  v.  foL  106. 


Thvs  our  proujMon  of  bread,  we  toke  with  vs  out  of  our  bouses 
whotte,  the  day  we  departed  to  come  veto  y«u.  And  now  baholdc, 


Bible , Anno  155).  Jothua , eh.  Lx. 
The  white  and  horith  heeres,  the  messengers  of  age. 

Rut  shew  like  linea  of  true  belief,  that  this  life  doth  atswaee. 

Surrey.  So  Age  ••  content , ifc. 


Their  courage  they  let  foil,  his  princely  robes  Ictinus  rentes, 

His  hoarie  head  {good  man) an  auutirot  beard  with  durl  besprent**, 
Amazed  at  his  ladies  death,  and  at  the  cities  fall. 

Phaer.  Pirgit.  ACneidoi,  book  xii. 
An  old  hare  hoare,  and  an  old  hare  A ■■arc  is  very  good  meat  in  Lent. 
But  a hare  that  is  heart  is  loo  much  for  a score,  when  it  hoare*  ere 
it  be  spent. 

Shahtprare.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  fol.  62. 

— — • — — - ' ■■  Rat  ferryman 

With  his  stiff  carps  did  hruih  the  tea  so  strong, 

Rat  the  hoare  water*  from  hi*  frigot  ran. 

Speaker.  Fame  Querae,  book  ii.  can.  12. 

H •arimettr,  vinewtdnesse,  or  mouldioesse,  cn mining  of  moisture, 
for  lacke  of  cleansing.  Barret,  Atvearie. 

— For  time  m pasting  wear**, 

(As  garments  doan,  which  we  sen  olde  above,) 

And  draweth  oewe  delights  with  hoarie  hairv*. 

S prater.  Shepherd" t Calendar.  June. 

In  a haar-fratt , that  which  we  call  rime,  is  a multitude  of  <|u»- 
drangular  prime*,  exactly  figured,  but  piled  without  any  order,  one 
above  another.  Grew.  Cotmo-  Sacra,  book  i.  cb.  iv. 

And.  hate  I taken 

Ry  bawd,  and  thee,  and  thy  companion, 

Thi*  hoarie-headed  letche-r,  this  old  goat, 

Close  at  your  villanie,  and  would'st  thou  ’*cuse  it, 

With  this  stale  harlot’s  jest,  accusing  tnee  f 

Ben  Jonoon.  Every  Man  in  hit  Humour. 

■ What  grief,  what  shame. 

Attend  on  Greece,  and  all  the  Grecian  name  ! 

How  shall,  alas  1 her  hoary  heroes  mourn 
Tbeir  sons  degenerate,  and  their  race  a scorn. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad , book  vii. 

He  [Lycaon]  grow*  a wolf,  hi*  Aoansru  remains. 

And  the  same  rage  in  other  members  reigns. 

Dryden.  Oriel.  Mr t.imorp hotel,  book  i. 
And  now  the  mounting  sun  dispels  the  fog  ; 

The  ridged  hoar -f root  melts  before  his  beam  ; 

And  hung  on  every  *pcay,  on  every  blade 
Of  grass,  the  myriad  dew-drops  twinkle  round. 

Thornton.  Autumn. 

Ry  Muse  may,  like  those  feathery  tribes  which  spring 
From  their  rude  rocks,  extend  her  skirting  wing. 

Round  the  moist  marge  of  each  cold  Hebrid  l«Je, 

To  that  Aoar  pile,  which  still  it*  ruin  shows. 

Cot  lint.  Ode  on  the  Popular  Supentiliuni  of  the  Highland*  of 
Scotland. 

He  heart  the  wilderness  around  him  howl 
With  rosmiog  monsters,  while  on  bit  hoar  head 
Re  black-descending  tempest  ceaseless  beau. 

Barton.  The  P/eamret  of  Melancholy. 

Is  this  the  land,  o'er  Shetistonc’s  recent  urn 
Where  all  the  Loieaand  gentler  Grace*  mourn  ? 

Ami  where,  to  crown  the  Am  ry  hard  of  night, 

Re  Mutes  and  the  Virtue*  all  unite. 

Beattie.  On  a n tppotrd  Monument  to  Churchill. 

— — First  arose  in  tong 

Hoardended  Damon,  vrncrabte  swain, 

Re  soothext  shepherd  of  the  Bowery  rale. 

Dyer.  The  Fleece,  book  t. 

HOARD,®.  ^ A.S.  **  Hordan,  thetaurizare,  to 
Hoard,  n - I hoard,  treasure,  store,  lay  or  hide 

Hoarder,  | up."  Somner  ; and  this  from  the 

Ho'aruino,  n.  ) A.  S.  hyrd-an , autodirt,  to  guard 
or  keep.  See  Herd. 

A hoard,  that  which  is  guarded  or  kept,  tc.  as  a store 
or  treasure. 

To  hoard ; consequentially,  to  lay  up,  to  store  or 
treasure  up. 

Hire  mouth  was  swete  as  braket  or  tbe  tneth, 

Or  hord  of  apple*,  laid  La  hay  or  hath. 

Chaucer.  The  Milleret  Tale,  v.  3262. 

For  He  that  gapes  for  good,  and  hordrth  all  hia  gxyne, 

Trauelh  in  vmyae  to  hide  the  sweet,  that  should  relcue  hU  payne. 

Surrey.  Eccktuutet,  cb,  it 

2 q 2 
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Like  to  some  rich  churl  bearding  up  hi*  pelf, 

Both  to  wrong  other*,  and  to  starve  himself. 

Dray  lull  l.njrnd  of  Matilda. 

And  happy  aiwayc*  was  it  for  that  soono 
Whow  father  for  bis  hoarding  went  to  boll 

SA'iAtfrarf.  Henry  /'/.  Third  Part , fol.  154, 

lie  dbpcrselh,  amt  i*  therefore  not  tenacious,  doth  not  hoard  up  hi* 
good*,  or  keep  them  close  to  himself,  for  the  gratifying  hi*  covetous 
humour,  or  nourishing  his  pride,  or  pampeiiog  hi*  sensuality,  but 
sendeth  them  ab’oad  for  the  u*e  and  benefit  of  other*. 

Barrow.  Sermon  31.  vol.  t. 

It  is  not  the  spending-money  * man  ha*  in  hi*  pocket,  but  his  hoard* 
in  the  chest,  or  in  the  bank,  which  must  make  him  rich. 

South.  Sermon*,  id.  Ir.  p.  22. 

One  would  think,  that  all  man’s  gettings  and  hoarding*  up,  during 
hie  youth,  ought  to  pass  but  for  charity  and  companion  to  his  old 
age;  winch  must  either  lire  and  subsist  upon  the  stork  of  former 
acquisitions,  or  expert  all  that  misery,  which  want,  added  to  weak- 
ness, can  bring  upon  it.  Id.  lb.  vol.  iv.  p.  450. 

The  world  is  then  properly  used,  when  it  is  generously  and  bene- 
ficially enjoyed  ; neither  hoarded  up  by  avarice,  nor  squandered  by 
ostentation.  Blair.  Sermon  1 C,  vol,  iii. 

As  some  lone  miser,  visiting  his  store, 

Bends  at  his  treasure,  counts,  recount*  it  o’er; 

Hoard*  after  hoanls  his  rising  rapture*  fill. 

Yet  still  he  sighs,  for  heard*  are  wanting  still : 

Thus  to  my  breast  alternate  pa*«;ons  rise, 

Pleas’d  with  earh  good  (bat  heaven  to  man  supplies, 

Yet  oft  a sigh  prevails,  and  sorrows  fall. 

To  see  the  hoard  of  human  b»iss  so  small. 

(iutdrmilh,  The  Traveller. 

Wc  can  say  nothing  farther  to  the  hoarder*  of  this  w orld  ; if  they 
refut«  to  govern  thomselve*  by  »uch  enquiries  we  must  l«ave  them 
to  lake  their  chance  with  him  who  pulM  down  his  haras  to  build 
greater.  Gilpus.  Sermon  5.  voL  iv.  p.  76. 

HOARHOUND,  A.  S.  harahune , harhune.  Min- 
shew  thinks  so  called  because  it  is  hoary,  and  of  ser- 
vice uguinst  the  biles  of  mud  dojrs  or  hmrnrh. 

While  lloarhound  is  ihc  trivial  name  of  the  Mttrru- 
bivm  alyrnm  of  Linuams.  Black  lloarlumnd  is  the 
Bolivia  nigra. 

And  for  all  kind  of  poisons,  few  hearbs  are  so  effectual  is  horr- 
hoimd  ; font  selfc  alone,  without  any  addition,  cleameth  the  itoiwacke 
and  breast,  by  retching  and  fetching  up  the  tillbie  and  roltcn  fleame 
there  engendred.  Holland,  /’lime,  book  nudkuL 

Tin*  is  the  Clote  hearing  a yellow  flower. 

And  this  black  Hare-hound,  both  are  very  good 
For  sheep  or  shepherd,  bitten  by  a wood- 
Dog’s  venom’d  tooth. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  act  ii. 

HOARSE,  A.  S.  has  ; D.  hers,  htrsch  ; 

Ho'arsf.ly,  I tier.  AmcA, hrucr ; Sw.  hern; 

Hoarseness,  >The  English  word,  (says 

House-rebounding,  I Wachter.)  which  alone  retains 
Hoarse-sounmno.  ) r in  the  middle  of  it,  seems 
to  lead  to  hms,  hrcitch , formed  from  the  Lat.  return*. 
Skinner  thinks  the  words  all  formed  from  the  sound  ; 
ateperilaie  enim  ttua  roucedinem  rrprimunl.  Not  im- 
probably the  same  word  as  harsh,  differently  w ritlen  and 
applied. 

Harsh,  rough,  of  sound,  of  voice. 

Ami  m 1 lay  thus  wonder  lowde 
Me  thought  1 herd*  a hunt  hlowe 
T*  assay  his  great  home,  and  for  to  known 
Whether  it  was  clere,  or  hart*  of  sow  nc. 

Chaucer,  The  Dreamr , fol.  241. 

■ Or  when  by  Padn*  riiier  shonre 

The  horccy  ewanne*  do  list  their  lay,  the  hanke-  the  ‘4ine  do  roare. 

Pharr.  FirgiL  A \uetdot,  buok  xi. 
The  wodhacke  that  sitigeth  eburre 
Mottley  as  he*  had  the  niurrr. 

Shelton.  The  Hoke  of  Philip  Sparow. 


Then  if  the  Muses  can  forbid  to  die, 

As  we  their  priest*  suppose,  why  may  nol  I, 

Although  the  least  and  hoariest  in  (he  quire, 

Clearc  heamesof  blessed  immortality  inspire 
To  kepe  thy  blest  remtinbeance  euer  young  ? 

Beaumont.  To  the  Memory  of  Did]  Clifton. 

I oft  have  heard  him  say,  how  her  admir'd 
Men  of  your  large  pio(e*»ioo,  that  cnuld  speak 
To  every  cause,  aud  things  merre  contraries, 

Till  they  were  hoarse  again*,  vet  all  be  law. 

Ben  Joann.  The  For,  act  L sc.  3. 
The  wind*  have  learn’d  to  sigh,  and  water*  hoarsely  groan. 

U.  Fletcher.  Christ'*  Triumph  over  Death. 
Suveraigne  it  is  for  the  dropvie  and  hr.-rtrne%*e  of  the  throat ; for  pro- 
seatly  it  scourelh  the  pipes,  clerreth  the  voice  and  maketh  it  audible. 

Holland.  Pluue,  book  xilii.  cb.  XXiii. 

So  when  Jove’s  block  defended  from  ua  high, 

(As  sings  thy  great  forefather  Ogdby,) 

Loud  thunder  to  its  bottom  shook  the  hog. 

And  the  hoarse  nation  croak'd,  God  save  King  Log. 

Pape.  The  Duneiad,  book  i.  v.  330. 
Doth  nol  bold  Sutherland  the  trusty, 

With  heart  so  true,  and  voire  so  ru‘ty, 

(A  loyal  soul)  thy  (mops  affright. 

While  hanm-ly  he  demand*  the  fish:. 

Ticket.  Horace,  book  li.  ode  15.  An  Imitation. 

So  when  an  more  the  storm  sonorous  sings, 

But  noisy  Boreas  hangs  his  weary  wing*  ; 

In  hollow  groans  the  falling  wird*  complain. 

And  murmur  o’er  the  hoarse- resound  mg  main. 

Hour.  Lucan,  book  v. 
Thus  the  hoarse  tenants  of  the  sylvan  lake, 

A Lycian  rare  of  old,  to  (light  betake  ; 

All,  sudden  plunging,  leave  the  margin  green, 

And  but  their  beads  above  the  pool  arc  seen. 

Mickle.  The  tM*iad,  book  it. 

The  symptom*  that  succeeded  these  were  sneezing  and  hoarseness  / 
and  not  long  after  the  malady  [the  plague]  defended  to  the  breast, 
with  a violent  cough. 

Smith.  Thucydides,  book  ii.  The  Prh.p.,  unman  H'ar,  Year  2. 
But  who  ran  number  every  sandy  grain 
Wash’d  by  Sicilia's  hoarie-rewnindiag  main, 

I Fell.  Olympic  (hie*. 
Portentous  now  along  the  winding  shore* 
Hoarse-sounding  I’cgawran  Neptune  roars. 

Id.  Apollonius  Rhodstu. 

HOB,  "i  Serenius  refers  to  the  Gcr.  hube. 
Hod-nail,  >hitfe , (Low  Lat.  hoba,)  fundus  rvx- 
Hou-nailkd. j licit* ; whence  Wachter  deduces  hubne, 
ccJonu*  ; and  hubr,  or  hufe,  he  derives  from  the  A.  S. 
hiican,  formarc,  fabricate.  (See  Hive,  ante.)  Rut  it 
docs  not  appear  customary  to  derive  from  an  A.  S.  root, 
through  the  medium  of  the  German.  Hob  is,  perhaps, 
(see  Hobble,)  from  A.  S.  hoppan,  to  hop;  applied  to 
any  irrejfular,  uneven,  and,  tliun,  awkward,  clumsy 
(fait  or  motion  ; and  then  to 

An  awkward,  clumsy,  clownish  fellow. 

The  holder*  a*  wine  a*  grauiiit  men, 
rid  from  their  trauaile  sore 
The  moot  vntnwardc  and  vnlaugfat, 
most  contemptible  clowne, 

A*  perte  a*  pye  duthe  press*  amongst 
the  wyneist  of  tbe  tow  tie. 

Drant.  Horace.  The  Arte  of  Poetry, 
Contented  to  haue  pleAwie  the  wyse, 
lette  go  live  skyllesse  hohhet. 

Who  woulde  estremc  tbe  clappynge  of 
a Gocke  of  luskyahe  lobbea. 

Id.  Ih.  Satire  10.  book  i. 

- llerap  and  hobnail* 

Will  bear  no  price  now. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Mad  Jjorer,  act  i. 
Hee  has  not  *o  much  as  a pond  phrase  in  hi*  belly,  but  all  old 
yroa,  and  rustic  proverb*!  a good  commodity  for  some  smith  to  make 
hohusayle*  of. 

Ben  Jonson.  Every  .1/on  in  hit  Humour,  act  i.  sc.  5. 
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HOB.  Next,  the  won!  politician  is  not  used  to  hi«  maw,  and  thcrupon  ho 
— play*  the  most  notorious  hobby-hone,  jesting  and  striking  in  the 
HOBBLE  luxury  of  hi*  nonsense  with  such  poor  fetches  to  cog  a laughter  from 
y — ^ — ' us,  that  no'lotic  A ob-nail  at  a morris,  l>ut  is  more  handsomely  facetious, 

JfBftlm.  CWWirm 

Come  on  clownes,  forsake  your  dumps, 

And  bestirre  your  hob-naif  d stumps. 

Ben  Jutuon.  A Particular  Entertainment,  Sfc. 

And  some  rogue  soldier,  with  his  hob-naif d shoes, 

Indents  his  legs  behind  in  bluu<Jy  rows. 

Dryden.  Juvenal.  Satire  3. 

The  words  Hob  Nob  arc  explained  by  Grose  in  his 
Provincial  Glossary  in  a manner  which  all  other  Ety- 
mologists and  commentators  have  rejected  ttnd  voce, 
“This  foolish  custom  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
days  of  good  Queen  Dess,  thus : When  great  Chimneys 
were  in  fashion,  there  was  at  each  comer  of  the  Hearth 
or  Grate  a small  elevated  projection  called  the  Hob,  anti 
behind  it  a seat.  In  winter  time  the  Beer  was  placed 
on  the  Hob  to  warm,  and  the  cold  Beer  was  set  on  a 
small  table  said  to  have  been  called  the  Nob  ; &o  that 
the  question,  * Will  you  have  Hob  or  Nob  ? seems  only 
to  have  meant,  will  you  have  warm  or  cold  Beer?  i.  e. 
Beer  from  the  Hob  or  Beer  from  the  Nob.'* 

In  like  manner  in  an  extract  from  a Newspaper, 
written  in  the  year  1772,  cited  in  a note  on  Brand’s 
Popular  A ntirj.  ii.  242,  the  phrase  is  considered  to  be  u 
corruption  of  Hob  or  no  Hob? 

Blount  and  Skinner  have  derived  the  words  (which 
seem  to  have  been  written  indifferently  hab  nab  or  hob 
no6)  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  habban,  to  have,  and  nabban , 
not  to  have.  According  to  this  derivation.  Archdeacon 
Nates  fully  explains  the  phrase  “ Have  or  have  not ; 
hit  or  miss ; at  a venture and  thus  it  is  frequently 
used — as  in  Hudibras,  “ set  down  hab  nab,  at  random, 
(ii.  3.  9B7.)  Reed,  in  a note  on  Twelfth  Night,  (iii.  4.) 
has  expounded  the  convivial  application,  “ Do  you 
choose  a glass  of  wine,  or  will  you  rather  let  it  alone?” 
HO'BBLE,  r.  "j  The  A.  S.  hoppa  rt,  hoppetan ; Ger. 

Ho'bble,  n.  \hupfen  ; D.  hip  print,  happen,  hup - 

Ho'bbler.  J print,  hubbelen  ; Sw.  hoppa  ; xub- 
tilire,  to  hop  ; and  of  this  hobble  is  a diminutive. 

To  move  with  a hopping , uneven,  unsteady,  irregular 
gait  or  step;  to  move  or  walk  awkwardly,  lamely;  with 
pain  and  difficulty  ; to  be,  or  cause  to  be,  ill  difficulty,  in 
perplexity,  to  perplex.  And  hobble,  the  noun,  met. 

A difficulty,  perplexity,  or  embarrassment 
We  haunt* n no  Uucmea,  ne  hobeten  abouten 
At  marketca,  and  miracles  we  medeley  vs  neuer. 

I*ien  P/ouhman.  Crede.  bonk  iii. 

Han.  See,  see.  thU  is  stnnge  play  I 

Aka.  Tis  too  full  of  uncertain*  motion  ; he  hobble*  too  much. 

Ben  Joruon.  Cynthia’ $ ttevei/i,  act  V.  sc.  4. 

Nun.  And  dances  Tike  a town-top  ; and  reel*,  and  hobble*, 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Wy  hi -Walker,  act  L 

The  tame  folly  hinders  a man  from  submitting  his  behaviour  to  his 
age,  and  makes  Clodius,  who  wax  a celebrated  dancer  at  five  and 
twenty,  still  love  to  hobble  in  a minuet,  though  be  U past  threescore. 

, Spectator,  No.  3(11. 

An  old  woman,  crooked  with  age,  and  cloathed  in  tatters,  came 
hobbling  on  her  little  stick  into  the  room,  and,  after  heaving  a groan, 
calmly  sat  down,  dressed  the  child  in  its  rags,  then  divided  the  loaf 
as  tar  as  it  would  go,  and  informed  the  poor  man  that  the  church- 
wardens, to  w bom  she  had  gone,  would  send  some  relief. 

AWr.  Eumyt,  No.  149. 

Here,  again,  attention  to  his  hoop  will  soon  convince  him  of  the 
truth  of  the  axiom.  If  It  hobble*  in  its  motion,  upon  perfectly  level 
ground,  it  cannot  be  a perfect  circle. 

C yan.  Ethical  QuetUont,  p.  418.  not*  B 


HOrBBY,  Fr.  hobin ; It.  ubino.  Skinner  HOBBY, 

lIo'uQY'-iioitaE,  >derives  from  the  Dan.  hojypa,  a mare,  v-**-' 

IIo’BnLER  J Serenius  thinks  that  hobby,  unci  the 
Dan.  and  Isl,  hoppa  have  the  same  origin  as  hobble,  (g.  t?.) 
viz.  the  A.  S.  hoppan.  If  so,  and  it  seems  probable,  the 
name  must  have  been  applied  to  the  horse  from  its  pace : 

— an  easy,  ambling  pace,  neither  trot  nor  gallop ; in 
which  the  feet  are  carried  unevenly  and  not  straight  out. 

Hobby-horte,  a horse  any  one  takes  pleasure,  from  the 
easiness  of  its  puce,  in  continually  riding  on ; and  thus  a 
favourite  horse ; and  met.  a favourite  object  or  pursuit 

Sterne  coins  the  adjective  and  adverb,  hobby -honical 
and  hobby-hortically , and  seems,  if  not  to  have  intro- 
duced, at  least  to  have  rendered  popular,  this  met. 
usage. 

Hobblertt,  (low  Lat.  hobellarii,)  so  called,  because 
they  rode  on  hobbies.  See  Hobby. 

Thereof  the  report  grew,  that  the  Irish  hobble  will  no(  hold  out  in 
treadling.  You  shall  haue  of  the  third  sort  a hxvUrd  or  mongrel  I 
knbbte,  tier  re  as  tall  a*  the  homo  of  xcruice,  strong  id  treuelliog,  easie 
in  ambling,  ami  verie  swift  in  running. 

Hobnihnl.  Description  of  Ireland,  eh.  ii. 

Hairing  with  them  to  the  number  of  eight  hundred  men  of  annex, 
fiue  hundred  holder  i,  and  ten  thousand  men  on  (wot. 

Id,  Edward  II.  Anno  1321. 

There  w*«  of  caries,  lords,  knights,  and  gentlemen,  to  the  number 
of  tw<*  thousand  mi->  < armc* ; and  of  such  armed  men  as  they  called 
AoAfcr*,sct  (worth  b«  bur  ewes  and  good  towues  (wen  tic  thousand. 

Id-  History  of  Scotland,  Anno  1 342. 

The  battels  thus  ordered  noun  led  on  a white  hMy.  be  rode  from 
rank  to  rank  to  view  them;  encouraging  every  man  that  day  to  have 
regard  to  bis  right  and  honour. 

liahtr.  Edward  ///,  Anno  1346. 

There  should  you  see  another  of  these  cattle. 

Give  him  a pound  of  silver  for  a rattle  ; 

And  there  another,  that  would  needsly  scorse 
A costly  jewel  for  a hobby-hone. 

Drayton.  The  Moon- Calf. 

Sou.  Siguier,  now  you  talk  of  a hobby- hone,  I know  where  ooe  it, 
will  Out  be  given  for  a brace  of  angelk 

Ben  Jonton.  Every  Man  out  of  Ail  Humour,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

When  members  knit,  and  legs  grow  stronger. 

Make  use  of  such  machine  no  longer ; 

But  leap  pro  libttu,  and  scout 
On  bone  call’d  hd> by,  or  without. 

Prior.  Eputle  to  Fleet  moifi  Shepherd  May  14,  1639. 

Instead  of  wit,  and  humours,  vuur  delight 
Was  th  ere  to  see  two  hobby -hoiie*  Ugh!. 

Dryden.  Efiibyue  23. 

In  like  manner,  when  reason,  by  the  Assistance  of  grace,  has  pre- 
vailed over  and  outgrown  the  encroachments  of  sense,  the  delights  ot 
Sensuality  are  to  such  an  one  but  as  an  hMy-hone  wuuid  he  to  a 
counsellor  of  state  , or  as  tasteless  a*  a bundle ol  hay  to  on  hungry  lion. 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  10. 

Bring  mo  the  bells,  the  rattle  bring. 

And  bring  the  hobby  | bestrode ; 

When,  pleas'd  in  inanv  a sportive  ring. 

Around  the  room  I jovial  rode. 

Shmitone.  Ode  to  Memory,  Anna  1748. 

The  little  horses  of  Wales  and  Cornw  all,  the  hoUiet  of  Ireland,  and 
the  shellies  of  Scotland,  though  admirably  well  adapted  to  the  uses  of 
those  countries,  could  never  have  been  equal  to  the  work  of  war 

Pennant.  British  Zoaljyy.  Hone. 

My  wife  often  tells  me,  that  bov*  a-e  dirty  things,  and  are  always 
troublesome  in  a house ; and  declares  that  she  has  haled  the  sight  of 
them  evrr  since  she  saw  lady  Foodie’s  eldest  son  ride  over  ■ carpet 
with  hLs  hobby-horse  all  mire, 

Johmon.  The  Idler,  No.  13. 

The  Hobby-horse,  as  we  have  already  .stated  under 
the  head  Dancing,  (xx.  549.)  was  one  of  the  principal 
characters  in  the  ancient  Morris  dance  ; and  we  have 
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HOBBY,  there  referred  to  Mr.  Dooce  and  Mr.  Toilet  as  the  fullest 
authorities  concerning  it.  Most  of  the  particulars  col- 
lected by  these  writers  may  be  found,  also,  in  Brand’s 
Popular  Antiquities,  i.  204.  &c.  Mr.  Toilet,  who  has 
illustrated  the  Morris  dance  from  a Fainted  window  in 
his  possession  at  Betley,  in  Staffordshire,  supposed  to 
date  from  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI 11.,  (an 
engraving  of  which  may  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  \ th 
volume  of  Johnson  and  Slcevcns’s  Shakspeare,  177H,) 
is  inclined  to  think  that  the  Hobby-horse  was  intended, 
in  these  Games,  to  represent  the  King  of  May ; and  he 
founds  his  opinion  upon  the  gorgeous  accoutrements 
with  which  the  Dancer  was  arrayed ; a crimson  foot- 
cloth  fretted  with  gold,  a golden  bit,  a purple  bridle  with 
a golden  tassel  and  studded  with  gold,  a purple  mantle 
with  a golden  border  latticed  with  purple,  a golden 
crown,  and  a purple  cap  with  a red  feather  and  a golden 
knop,  (knob.) 

When  the  May  Games  were  consigned  to  rustic  cele- 
bration only,  and  were  abandoned  by  the  Court  and 
the  Nobles,  the  pasteboard  horse  and  his  rider  degene- 
rated into  players  of buffoon  tricks.  The  horse  exhibited 
his  “ reines,  careercs.  pranckers,  ambles,  false  trotts, 
smooth  ambles,  and  Canterbury  pace**."  (Sampson,  The 
Powbreaker,  or  the  Paire.  Ma  y tie  of  Clifton , 1636.)  and 
the  rider  appeared  to  stick  daggers  in  his  cheeks, 
threaded  a needle,  tossed  an  egg  from  one  hand  to 
another,  (the  **  travels  of  the  Egg,"  as  Ben  Jenson  calls 
it.  Every  Man  out  of  hi*  fltrmour,  ii.  I.)  and  ran  through 
all  the  known  feats  of  legerdemain.  At  first  a ladle  was 
suspended  at  the  Horse's  mouth  to  receive  money,  but 
this  afterwards  was  borne  by  the  attendant  Fool.  I)r. 
Plot  ( Hint . of  Staffordshire,  434.)  mentions  a Hobby- 
horse dance  which,  within  memory,  (he  published  in 
1(179,)  was  customarily  celebrated  at  Abbot’s  or  Paget’s 
Bromley,  at  Christmas  lime,  on  New  Years  day  and 
Twelfth  clay.  The  rider  of  the  Hobby  in  this  merry-mak- 
ing carried  a bow  and  arrow,  the  latter  of  which  passing 
through  a bole  in  the  bow,  and  stopping  on  a shoulder, 
made  a snapping  noise  when  drawn  to  and  fro,  in  time 
to  the  music.  With  this  man  danced  six  others,  carry- 
ing on  their  shoulders  rein-deer  heads,  three  white  and 
three  red,  with  the  arms  of  the  chief  families  connected 
with  the  town,  Paget,  Bagot,  and  Wells,  u depicted  on 
the  palms  of  them."  Mr.  Douce  adds,  that  a short  time 
before  the  Revolution  in  France,  May  Games  with  a 
Hobby-horse  (un  chevalet ) were  observed  in  many 
parts  of  that  Country.  We  cannot  find  the  passage  to 
which  he  refers  when  he  continues,  that  " if  the  authority 
of  Minshew  be  not  questionable,  the  Spaniards  have  the 
same  character  under  the  name  of  tarasca."  Minshew, 
ad  r.  M or  ice  dance , gives  the  Spanish  danza  at  moresco, 
but  nothing  further 

The  bitter  feelings  with  which  the  Puritans  regarded 
these  innocent  gambols,  may  be  amply  perceived  in  two 
long  passages  extracted  by  Mr.  Douce: — the  one  from 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  Women  Pleased,  (iv.  1.)  the 
other  from  Stubbess  Anatomic  of  Abuses,  (f.  M.  2.) 
Mr.  Giflbrd,  in  a note  on  Ben  Jonson’s  Every  Man  out 
of  his  Humour , («/  supra,)  has  expressed  himself  in  a 
widely  different  manner.  The  Hobby-horse,  he  says,  is 
now  forgotten  in  our  country  sports ; **  we  are  certainly 
more  genteel  in  onr  rural  amusements  than  our  fathers, 
but  I doubt  whether  we  are  quite  as  merry  or  even  as 
wise.” 

Hobby,  a kind  of  hawk.  Fr.  hobereau  or  hobreau,  of 
uncertain  Etymology.  Sec  Menage. 


Thuufb  * lark  *91  Hie  a»  well  (nun  a man  a*  from  a MJry.  y*»  be-  HOBBS'. 
c*u?e  there  i*  one  cauM*  more  for  hie  di-tike  a^ainvl  the  KMey  Ihu  — 

the  mia,  (sunely,  the  deformity  of  their  coiutilutioos,)  he  wilt  HOBCiOB- 
flie  into  the  mas's  hand,  to  avoid  the  hawk's  talons.  UN. 

D i ,i ' v-  Of  Badte*.  cb.  mxviii.  . 

HOBGOBLIN,  Skinner  says,  q.  d.  Rob- goblins, 
from  Robin  Good  fellow,  or  from  Oberon,  terrestrium 
Dtvmonutn  Res,  King  of  the  Fairies.  Junius  thinks  hob- 
goblins proprie  dirt  as  empusas,  (see  Empuse,)  because 
they  limped  upon  one  foot  rather  than  walked : deriving 

Hob  (it  must  be  presumed)  from  A.  S.  hoppan,  tub- 
talire.  Aud  see  Goblin, 

To  bridge  in  as  a trim  deuise 
an  oultl  wyfes  chat,  or  tale 
Of  withes  bugg*,  and  hekyjbkngt, 
such  trash e it  nought  to  wyle. 

Drant.  Horace.  Tke  Arte  of  Poetry. 

Scarce  *et  on  aKore,  but  therewithal 
He  mecleUi  Puck,  which  moat  men  call 
Hobqt'bbm,  and  on  him  doth  fall 
With  word*  from  phwniy  «poke®  : 

" Hob.  boh,”  quoth  //••A,  **  God  save  thy  grace, 

Who  dress'd  thee  in  this  piteous  case? 

He  thut  thalspoil’d  my  lov'teigo'a  face, 

I would  his  neck  were  broken.” 

Drayton.  SymphtJia 

I loath  thee,  and  defy  thee  ! 

I'll  now  find  out  a purer  Helicon, 

Which  wits  may  safely  feast  upon. 

And  bafHe  thy  hobgoblin  Don. 

Hrvm*.  Against  Corrupted  Sack. 

Thry  both  approach  the  lady’s  bower, 

The  squire  finf«»rm,  the  knt»ht  to  woo  her. 

She  treats  them  with  a masquerade. 

By  furies  and  habgnbluu  made. 

Butler.  Hath  brat,  part  iii.  can.  ]. 

The  teat  if  made  to  assert  tho  *evcraJ  tliflerrul  sort*  of  spirits  which 
the  fables  of  thr  neathens  described,  hags,  fairies,  hidtgobhm,  spectre*. 
dctnoDs  famished  with  hunger,  and  howling  in  the  wilderness. 

Farmer,  f.ettert  to  Dr.  Ilorthington,  let.  2. 

Minshew  (ad  r.  Hobgoblin)  is  much  more  recondite 
in  his  Etymology  than  he  has  been  under  Goblin  ; tra- 
dunt  nonnulli  h<rc  nomina.  Elves  and  Goblins,  ma- 
ndate a cruddissima  ilia  factione,  Guelphorum  adoertut 
Ghibeltinos.  Hobgoblin  is  one  of  the  aliases  of  Robin 
Goodfellowor  Puck,  the  most  merry,  though  sometimes 
not  the  least  mischievous,  of  otir  British  Fairies.  (Per- 
cy's Rcliquet  of  Anc.  Port,  iii.  203.)  Hence  it  is  very- 
probable  that  Brand  is  right  when  (in  accordance  with 
Skinner  above)  he  says  that  Hob  **  is  nothing  more  than 
the  usual  contraction  for  Robert.'*  (Pop.  Ant.  ii.  359.) 
Archdeacon  Nares,  however,  has  either  overlooked  or 
rejects  tins  interpretation.  " Hob"  he  says,  (ad  r.)  **  a 
frequent  name  in  old  times  among  the  common  people, 
particularly  in  the  country.  It  is  sometimes  used, 
therefore,  to  signify  a countryman ; and  Ao&«goblin 
meant,  perhaps,  originally,  no  more  than  clown-goblin, 
or  bumkin-goblin.”  Nevertheless  in  each  of  the  two 
passages  which  he  brings  forward  in  illustration.  Hob 
may  very  obviously  be  received  as  the  vulgar  contraction 
of  Robert — one  is  from  Coriolanus,  (ii.  3.)  *'  Hob  and 
Dick  j'*  the  other,  very  similar  to  it,  from  an  GW  Pro- 
phecy, which  is  said  to  have  occasioned  Kct’s  Insurrec- 
tion, or  at  least  to  have  decided  the  spot  at  which  his 
followers  should  give  battle  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

The  Couatrey  Huffs,  Hob,  Dick,  and  Hick, 

With  club*  and  clouted  slioon, 

Shall  till  up  Dunendala 

With  slaughter'd  bodies  soon. 

Hayward.  Life  and  ting u of  Edward  Ft.  Anno  1 549,  p.  299. 

Mr.  Nares  shows,  by  other  examples,  that  Hob,  simply 
was  used  for  Hobgoblin,  as  in  our  extract  from  Drayton 
above. 
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HOrK. 

HOD 


HOCK,  or 
Hox, 

Hocks,  v. 
Hockser,  n. 


Dampier  writes  it  hock*.  A.  S.  hoh , 
the  hough  of  a beast.  See  Hough 
To  cut  or  maim  the  hough. 


If  thou  indin'st  that  way,  thnu  art  a coward 
Which  hoars  hoootio  behind,  mtrayaiog 
From  course  requir’d. 

Skaktpearr.  Winter's  Tale,  fbl.  279. 

He  uaed  to  come  hither  in  a bark,  with  six  ur  seven  servants,  and 
spend  two  or  three  months  in  hoeknng  and  hilling  cattle  only  for  their 
hides  and  tallow.  Dumpier . Voyages,  Anna  1676. 

This  way  of  hocksing  bullocks  seems  peculiar  to  the  Spaniard* ; 
especiaUy  to  those  that  lire  bere-abouls,  who  an*  very  dextrous  at  it. 

Id.  16. 

Neither  he  nor  any  other  Spaniard  ever  came  hither  afterward  to 
hockt  cattle.  hi.  16. 

The  haexser  i*  mounted  on  a good  bone,  bred  up  to  the  sport,  who 
know*  so  well  when  to  advance  or  retreat  upon  occasion,  that  the 
rider  has  no  trouble  to  manage  him.  hi.  Jb. 

His  arms  is  a htekting  iron,  which  is  mule  in  tlw  shape  of  a lialf- 
rnoon,  sod  from  one  comer  to  the  other  U about  six  or  seven  inches, 
with  a very  sharp  edge.  hi.  16. 

HOCUS-POCUS.  “ There  were  two  personages 
feared  in  the  North,  whom  we  may  mention  here,  as 
words  from  their  names  have  become  familiar  to  our- 
selves. One  was  Ochus  Boehm,  a magician  and  demon, 
the  other  was  Ncccu*,  a malign  deity,  who  frequented 
the  waters.  It  is  probable  (Mr.  Turner  adds)  that  we 
here  see  the  origin  of  hocus  pocus,  and  old  Nick.”  Hist,  of 
Anglo-Saxons,  Appendix  to  luvok  ii.  ch.  iii.  Unless,  how- 
ever, some  usage  of  these  words,  previous  to  the  period 
assigned  for  their  origin  by  Tillotson,  can  be  produced, 
this  coincidence  of  sound  and  application,  however  sin- 
gular, must  still  be  considered  as  accidental.  And  see 
Brand,  Pop.  Antiq.  vol.  ii.  p.  4 16.  Grey’s  Hudibras,  part 
iii.  ch.  iii.  note  on  v.  712.  where  the  conjecture ofTillotson 
is  adopted.  Pegge's  account  attributes  the  corruption 
of  hoc  eat  corpus  into  hocus  pocus,  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  Catholic  priests  themselves.  Hire  thinks  they  may 
be  words  formed  lemere  el  sine,  aentu. 

Malone  considers  the  modern  slang  hoax  as  derived 
from  hocus,  and  Archdeacon  Nares  agrees  with  him. 

Bov.  Doe  they  tbinkothi*  Pen  can  juggle?  I would  we  bad  hohos- 
pokot  for  'horn  then  ; your  people,  or  Travitanto  Tudesko 

Ben  Junto*.  Magnetic*  Iuuly,  act  1.  Chorus. 

This  gift  of  Avcut-pocntting  ami  of  disguising  matters  is  surprising. 

L'  Estrange. 

In  all  probability  thoae  common  jogting  word*  of  hocus  pocus,  are 
nothin/  elve  but  a corruption  of  hoc  at  corpus,  by  way  of  ridiculoas 
imitation  of  the  priest*  of  tbe  Church  of  Rome  in  their  trick  of  Traa* 
tubs  liu  nation.  TiUotson.  Sermon  26. 


Our  author  is  playing  h-us  pocus  in  the  very  similitude  he  take* 
from  that  jugler,  and  would  dip  upon  you,  a«  he  phrase*  it,  * counter 
for  a groat.  Bentley.  Free  Thinking,  p.  36. 

Such  hocus-pocus  tricks,  I awn, 

Belong  to  Gallic  hards  alone. 

Mason.  Home*.  Ode  8.  book  iv.  Ode  to  See  Fletcher  Norton . 


HOD,  perhaps  honed,  hoed,  hod ; past  participle  of 
htaf-an,  to  heave. 

'Hint  which  is  heaved  or  raised;  applied  to  a raised, 
three-sided  tub  or  trough,  used  by  bricklayers  for  carry- 
ing mortar. 

A fade  and  a hook,  to  be  tampering  in  clay, 

A lath-hammer,  uowell.  a had  or  a tray. 

Tmtser.  Husbandly  Furniture. 

Decker  aed  others  are  high  in  mirth  at  the  expense  of  the  bricklayer, 
and  ring  tbe  changes  on  the  “ hod  and  trowel,"  the  ■ lime  and 


t hffnrd . h/em«irs  of  Ben  Jonson 

Examples  sufficiently  ancient. 


mortar  poet,"  very  successfully,  and,  apparenlty,  very  much  to  their 
Own  satidarlion. 

HO'DDY-DOD, 

Ho'ddy- noddy,  j and  various,  have  not  occurred 

Ho'ddv-peke,  Sto  warrant  even  a conjecture  as 

IIo'ddy-pul  le,  I to  the  original  meaning  of  these 
Ho'diian-dod.  J words.  Holland  renders  cochlea 
hoddy-dods,  or  shell-snails,  and  these  Bacon  calls 
hodman-dads.  In  these  words  (he  hod  may  be  hood, 
referring  to  the  shell  that  covers  them. 

In  some  of  the  examples  below,  it  is  plainly  used  us 
a term  of  contempt. 

Wtierat  much  I wonder 
How  *ueh  a hoddy-pouJe 
So  boldly  dm  coot roule 
Awl  so  malapertly  withstand 
Tbe  kyoge*  owue  hand. 

Skelton.  H~hy  tome  ye  mat  to  Court. 

Those  that  cut  their  shell  are,  the  lobster,  the  crab,  the  era-fish, 
tbe  hodmandud,  or  dodmau,  the  tortoise,  Ate. 

Bacon.  Natural  History,  cent  8.  tec.  732. 

Hub.  Well,  good  wife  hawd,  Cob’*  wife,  and  you 

That  nuke  your  huvhiml  such  a to.Utr-doddie. 

Bm  Jr.nson.  Every  Man  ui  hi*  Humour,  act  iv.  sc.  8. 


HOFF- 
MANN! A. 


The  running  mange  or  tetter,  it  a mkclwefe  peculiar  unto  the  fig- 
tree:  as  also,  to  breed  cert  si  lie  h*ddy-do*.U  or  shcd-snailc*  slicking 
bard  tbeietu  and  eating  it. 

Holland.  Ptmie,  book  xvii.  ch.  xxiv. 

He  ha*  more  goodoe*!  in  hi*  little  finger,  than  you  have  in  ynur 
w hole  body : 

My  master  is  a panonable  man,  and  not  a spindle-shank’d  hoddy- 
daddy. 

Ssri/t.  Mary  the  Cook  Maid's  Letter  to  Dr,  Sheridan. 

HODGE-PODGE,  see  Hotch-pot.  Lat.  hodie,  i . e. 
hoc-die ; hodternus,  of  litis  day. 

I know  that  ibis  is  contrary  to  the  common  opinion, not  oaly  of  tbe 
schools,  but  even  of  diver*  hodiem  mathematicians 
Boyle.  Harks,  voL  iii.  p.  7 hi.  Hydroatatwal  Pamdoret  made  out 
by  nets  Eepertmmts. 

HOE,  r.  Fr.  hotter  D.  houwen ; Ger.  Aau- 

Hoe,  n.  >«w» ; A.  S.  hcaw-ian  ; to  hew,  q.  v. 

Hob-armed. ) Evelyn  writes  the  word  haugh. 

To  cut ; to  cut  up,  (ac.  the  surface,  or  any  thing 
growing  on  the  surface,  of  the  ground.) 

Weed  and  hough  betimes. 

Evelyn.  KaJendanum  Hortcnse.  April. 

Begin  the  work  of  homy  king  as  soon  as  ever  (hey  [weeds]  begin  to 
peep.  Id.  16.  July. 

Remember  to  weed  them  [carrots  and  par*nep*J  when  they  are 
about  two  inches  high,  and  a liula  after  to  thin  them  win  a small 
haugh.  Id.  16,  April. 

Mr.  Matthew  s,  a most  excellent  and  observant  farmer  in  Berkshire, 
assured  Mr.  StiiJingHeet,  that  the  rooks  one  year,  while  his  men  were 
hoeing  a field  of  turnips,  settled  on  a spot  where  they  were  not  at 
work,  anJ  that  the  crop  proved  very  fine  in  that  part,  w-haroa*  in  the 
remainder  it  (ailed. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.  The  Rook. 
Howe'er  reluctant,  let  the  hoc  uproot 
TV  infected  cane  piece ; and  with  eager  flame*. 

The  hostile  mynad*  tbou  to  cmbiTs  turn. 

Grainger.  The  Sugar  CaJie,  book  ii.  L 258. 

Then  say,  ye  swains,  whom  wealth  and  fame  inspire, 

Might  not  the  plough,  that  rolls  on  rapid  wheels 
Sava  no  sraaJI  labour  to  tbe  hoe-arm' d gang. 

Id.  16.  book  i.  1 . 289. 


Hor.  See  Hook. 

HOFFMANN  I A,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  l he  class 
Tetrandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character: 
calyx  four-toolhed  ; corolla  salver-shaped,  four-parted. 
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HOFF-  tube  very  short ; filaments  none  ; anthers  conniving  ; 

MAMMA.  berry  two-celled,  many-sceded,  inferior. 

One  species,  //.  pedunculata,  native  of  Jamaica. 

. , HOFFMANSEGG1A.  in  Hinny,  a genus  of  the 

class  Dtcandria , order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Isgu- 
minotte.  Generic  character:  calyx  five-parted,  per- 
sisting; corolla,  petals  five,  with  claws,  spreading, 
glandular  at  the  base;  filaments  with  hairy  glands; 
stigma  club-shaped ; pod  linear,  compressed,  many 
seeded. 

Two  species,  natives  of  central  America. 

HOFUL,  A.  S.  ho- full,  koh-full,  hog-full,  prudent, 
considerate,  careful,  from  A.  S.  hog-an  ; D.  huoghen ; 
to  !>e  careful  or  considerate. 

Prudent,  careful,  considerate. 

Sir  Gregory,  rr«rA»/W/  of  hia  doings  and  behaviour,  directed  espe- 
cial letter*  unto  him. 

Staple  ton.  Fortress  of  the  Faith.  Anno  1 Mi  5,  fol.  97.  b. 

Women  serving  God  ho f ally  and  chastely 

hi.  II.  fol.  419.  b. 


A hog  (says  Skinner)  is  a sheep 
two  years  okl,  or  in  the  second 
year  of  its  age,  perhaps  from  the 
A.  S.  hog-art,  curare,  obterrare ; 
because  at  that  time  they  need  the 
greatest  care.  The  same  reason 
will  more  especially  apply  to  the 
young  of  swine ; if  to  the  young 
only  of  swine  the  name  were  ever 
restricted. 


HOG. 

Ho'aciF.REr., 
ilo'ocmi, 

Ho'ooibhlv, 

Ho'olino, 

I loo  -COTE, 

IIOU-HERO, 

IIoO-l.OUSE, 

Hog-sty, 
lloo'S-GItEASR, 

Hoo’i-LARD. 

And  he  coueitide  tu  file  hit  wombe  of  ih*  enddis  that  the  h >ggit 
coten,  ami  M into  fflf  him.  Hichf  I^hr,  ch.  a>. 

They  ahal  be  •brined  in  a hogget  tord. 

Chancer.  The  Pardanertt  Tale,  v.  I M!IO. 

So  <loo  our  hegfingt  sinke  foorthwitb, 

(their  held  a Baccu*  barge) 

Wine  « I tell  you,  burlheynou*, 
and  pitting  ful  of  charge. 

Dr  ant.  Horace.  Satire  fi.  book  ii. 

And  to  the  temple*  first  they  hast,  and  sceke 
By  sacrifice,  wilh  h-grelei ( Indent et)  of  two  year**. 

Chosen  as  ought,  to  Cere*. 

Surrey.  Virgil.  JEneit,  book  iv. 

A rty  for  a hoir,  and  a hogseate  for  hog, 

A roost  for  thy  hens,  and  a couch  for  thy  dog. 

* Tnjuer.  Husbandly  Furniture . 

Abandon  lust,  if  not  foraiune, 

Yeat  to  auovd  the  shame : 

So  hogget  of  Iihacu*  his  men 
The  Latian  witch  did  frame. 

Warner.  Albion* t England,  book  iv.  ch.  nii. 
But  this  is  got  by  casting  pearls  to  kogt , 

Milton.  Sonnet  12. 

It  is  kind  and  naturall  for  rnmmc*  to  make  no  account  of  young 
hogrtlt,  but  to  loath  them  : for  they  had  rather  follow  ohi  ewe*. 

Holland.  Ptinie,  book  viii.  ch.  Uvii. 

Senselesse  thy  hoggith  filth,  and  sens*  tho*i  senseless  makest. 

Fletcher.  The  Purple  Id  and.  can.  0, 

Neere  to  the  shore  that  bord’red  on  the  rocke 
No  ntem1  twaiiie  was  scene  to  feed  his  flocke, 

No  lusty  neat-heard  thither  drove  his  kine. 

Nor  boorish  hog-heard  fed  his  rooting  swine. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  book  ti.  song  1. 


- Where  now  weak?  waters  luxurie. 


Must  make  my  death  blush ; one  heaten.bore,  shall  like  a hog -herd  die, 
Drown'd  in  a durtie  torrent's  rage. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  xii.  fol.  293. 


Daw.  Ill  he  very  melanchoiick,  i'faith.  HOG. 

Cut.  Asa  dog,  if  I were  as  you, sir  John.  _ 

Tat.  Or  a snaile,  or  a h-ig-lamte : I would  route  myselfe  op  foe  HOGS- 
this  day,  itUrwlb,  they  should  not  uowinde  me.  HEAD. 

lira  Jviuon.  The  Silent  Woman,  ad  ii,  SC-  4.  • r 

Due  Dot  conceive  that  antipathy  between*  us,  and  Hogs-dcn;  as 
was  between*  Jewc#  and  hngs-Jfesh, 

J<i.  Every  Man  in  hit  Humour,  act.  i.  SC.  2. 

The  *ame  applied  in  a pallMM  to  the  wen*  called  the  king's  evill, 
bring  them  hr-t  to  suppuration,  and  afterwards  having  hogt^reate 
put  thereto,  hc.dc  them  thoroughly. 

Holland.  Ptinie,  book  aaiv.  eh.  av. 

By  Uiis  Theodalu*  king  of  the  Gotbc*,  when  he  was  curious  to 
know  the  succetae of  his  wanes  against  the  Roman-.  an  orwimaoticall 
or  nama-wbord  Jew  willed  him  to  shut  up  a number  of  swine  in  little 
hog-iltet.  Camden.  Hrmamet.  S’* met,  p.  51. 

lastint  her  circling  rod  the  goddess  waves, 

'Jhe  hogs  tra n» form  them,  and  the  sty  receives. 

No  more  was  seen  the  human  form  divine, 

Head,  face,  and  member*  bristle  into  twine; 

Still  curs’d  with  sense  their  minds  remain  alone. 

And  their  own  voice  affrights  them  when  they  groan. 

Pope.  Homrr.  Odyttey,  hook  a. 

It  not  a hoggith  life  the  height  of  some  men’s  wishes. 

Shajteit’ury.  The  Moralists,  part  ii.  sec.  1. 

With  fresh  hngt-lard,  boil  the  berba  softly,  till  you  have  brought 
the  mixture  to  he  very  green. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  37*2.  An  Ointment  for  the  ff’onat  in 
Children. 

I.ong  did  he  there  continue, 

And  all  those  parts  much  harmed, 

Till  a wise-woman  which 
Some  rail  a white  u itch, 

Him  into  a hrgtly  charmed, 

Butler.  A Ballad  on  Oliver  Cromwell,  part  ii. 

Your  butler  purloins  your  liquor  and  the  brewer  sells  you  hogwash. 

Arhuihnot.  History  of  John  Bull. 

The  keeping  of  hogs  in  any  city  or  market  Iowa  is  indictable  as  a 
public  nuisance. 

BlnchsUme.  Commentaries,  book  iv.  eh.  xiii. 

To  be  sure,  one  would  have  thought  that,  instead  of  bring  owner 
only  of  one  poor  little  pig,  1 had  been  the  greatest  hag-merchant  in 
England.  Fielding.  History  of  a Foundling,  ch.  vi. 

IIOGli,  perhaps  from  the  A.  S . heah  ; D.  hoogh ; 

Ger.  hooh  ; high. 

A high  place. 

That  well  can  witnesse  yet  vnto  this  day 
The  wnterne  Hugh. 

Spenier.  Fame  Qiuvne,  book  ii.  can.  10. 

All  doubtful  to  which  party  the  victory  would  go 
Upon  that  lofty  place  at  Plymouth  called  the  Hoe, 

Those  mighty  wrestlers  met. 

Drayton.  Poly-oRnon,  song  1. 

HOGSHEAD,  D.  Ockthood,  Oghthood.  Hockshoot. 
Minshew,  in  his  first  Edition,  asserts  ockt  to  be  the 
name  of  a certain  measure  in  Brabant,  and  of  ockt,  this 
measure,  and  houdm , to  hold,  he  composed  oclcthood, 
q.  d.  a vessel  holding  that  measure.  He  had  also  re- 
marked that  some  thought  hogshead  to  be  so  called  a 
forma  from  its  form  or  make.  In  his  second  Edition  he 
has  omitted  nil  attempt  at  Etymology. 

Amongst  the  rest,  Richard  Chancelrr  the  captaine  of  the  Edward 
Bcnauenture,  was  not  a little  grieved  with  the  feare  of  wanting 
victuals,  part  whereof  was  found  to  be  corrupt  and  potrifitd  at  Har- 
wich, and  the  hoggnheads  of  wine  also  leaked,  and  were  not  stanch. 

Hakluyt,  ioyaget,  Sfc,  vol.  i,  fol.  245.  Richard  Chancelrr. 

..  Then  will  I fetch  her,  again e, 

With  aqua-vike,  out  of  an  old  hogt-hettd! 

While  there  are  lees  of  wine,  or  dregs  of  beere, 

ITe  neuer  want  her! 

Ben  Jtmson.  The  Dnetl  is  an  Asm , act  it  sc.  1. 
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HOGS-  Then  the  interpretation  will  be,  you  drink  red  wine  oat  of  » that  of  Count  of  Hohenzollem.  It  was  not  till  the  IIOIIKN- 

HKAD.  htadg  but  I have  scarcely  vinegar  enough.  beginning  of  the  XIHtli  century  that  the  Count  Fre-  ZOLLBKN 

Fmk"-  0/  <*-  »/  <*u  14.  dtJjck  Iv.  built  the  castle  on  the  mountains  of  the  » 

SUlHFRM  ^bout  96,000  bogthearfi  ot  tobeeco  are  annually  purcba*ed  in  Black  Forest,  which  is  regarded  by  the  family  as  the 
. _ " _ j Virifinra  and  Maryland  with  a part  of  the  surplus  produce  of  Britiah  cradle  of  their  greatness,  and  from  which  the  title  of 

V >•>«»>?■  S.,«.  »o./rt<./.Sa„„,.tsK.k„.cS...  //0&ni2o|lera  i°  derived.  Count  Frederick  IV.  re- 


HOHENLOHE,  a mediatized  Principality  of  Cier- 
many,  or,  more  proj>erly,  a series  of  Principalities,  with 
an  united  extent  of  about  700  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  90,000  souls.  This  territory,  which  is 
among  the  most  fertile  portions  of  Germany,  is  divided 
wt  present  between  the  Kingdoms  of  Wirtemberg  and 
Buvuria ; the  greater  portion  of  it  is  comprised  in  the 
Circle  of  the  Jut  in  the  latter  State.  The  name  of 
Hohenlohe  as  a territorial  designation  ceased  with  the 
independent  sovereignty  of  the  Princes  who  bore  that 
title. 

The  family  of  Hohenlohe  is  descended  from  Eber- 
hard,  Duke  of  Franconia,  and  brother  of  the  German 
King,  Conrad  I.,  who  died  in  916.  Antiquaries  pre- 
tend to  trace  the  original  stock  to  Italy,  where  Alta 
Jiamma,  a name  derived  from  the  FUtminiL,  and  of 
which  Hohenlohe  is  the  translation,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  family  cognomen.  Crato,  a descendant  of  Eber- 
hard,  received,  in  the  division  of  Franconia,  un  exten- 
sive district  on  the  Tauber,  the  Jaxt,  and  Kocher.  The 
Counts  of  Hohenlohe  held  the  first  rank  among  the 
Nobility  of  Franconia,  and  had  the  law  of  primogeni- 
ture been  adopted  by  the  House  at  an  early  period,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  subdivision  and  dispersion  of  the 
patrimonial  estates,  they  might  have  been  reckoned 
among  the  most  powerful  petty  Sovereigns  of  the  Em- 
pire. It  was  in  1764  that  the  title  of  Prince  was  first 
conferred  on  all  the  lines  of  this  numerous  House, 
which  is  at  present  divided  into  two  principal  branches; 
these  are  Hohenlohe- Neuenste in,  all  the  members  of 
which,  including  the  collateral  branches,  II.  Langen- 
burg,  II.  Lungenburg-Ohringen,  or  Ingel/ingen,  and 
H.  bangenhurg-Kirchberg , are  attached  to  the  Pro- 
testant Keligion  ; and  Hohtnlohe-Wruld*nburg,  the  Ho- 
man Catholic  branch,  to  which  belong  the  Princes  of 
H'aldenburg-Bartemle.in , H.  Bar  lens  tei  n-J (urlberg,  and 
//.  H'aldenbu  rg-SchiUingsfunt. 

Tiie  Prince  who  bears  this  last  title  acquired  not  a 
little  celebrity  a few  years  buck,  during  his  residence 
at  Bamberg,  by  his  pretension  to  the  | lower  of  working 
miracles  ; he  is  at  present  Bishop  of  Grosswardein  in 
Hungary-  The  great  grandfather  of  this  Prince,  Louis, 
Count  of  Hohenlohe-Schillingsfnrst,  after  having  devoted 
a large  portion  of  his  life  to  Alchemy.  Astrology,  and 
superstitious  follies,  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic 
Religion  in  1667,  and  thus  gave  rise  by  his  example  to 
the  Religious  schism  of  the  family.  The  ruin*  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Hohenlohe  are  still  to  be  seen  near 
UfTenheim. 


ceived  from  Maximilian  I.,  in  1507,  the  high  office  of 
Grand  Chamberlain  of  the  Empire,  a dignity  which 
was  soon  after  made  hereditary  in  his  family.  At  the 
close  of  the  With  century,  the  Counts  Frederick  VI. 
and  Charles  II.  divided  between  them  the  inheritance 
of  the  family,  the  former  taking  Hohenzollem,  where 
he  soon  after  built  the  Castle  of  Hechiugcn.  and  the 
other  Sigmaringen.  George,  the  son  of  Frederick, 
was  raised,  in  1623,  to  the  rank  of  Prince  of  the  Em- 
pire, o dignity  soon  after  conferred  on  the  eldest  of  the 
Sigmaringen  branch  also.  The  title  of  Prince  was 
subsequently  granted,  however,  by  Leopold  I.,  in  1692, 
to  even  the  juniors  of  the  family,  with  the  exception  of 
the  line  of  llaigerloch.  In  1806,  the  Prince  of 
Hohenzollem  joined  the  Confederacy  of  the  Rhine: 
h»  sovereignty  was  in  consequence  confirmed,  and  in 
the  College  of  Princes  he  ranks  next  after  the  Duke  of 
Nussau. 

Houknzollern-Hechingen,  a Principality,  having  HoJwmuj. 
about  120  square  miles  in  superficial  extent,  is  situ-  Jrrn-ll*cti- 
ated  in  the  Suabian  Alps.  The  ramifications  of  the  ,BS*n 
Schwnrizwalri,  or  Black  Forest,  intersect  the  country, 
which  is  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  Wirtcinberg,  except 
on  the  South,  where  Sigmaringen  adjoins  it.  Several 
of  the  mountains  rise  to  the  height  of  2000  feet,  the 
Zollenberg  to  that  of  2700  above  the  sea.  Thick- 
forests  cover  them  to  their  summits:  the  narrow  val- 
ley* alone  are  capable  of  cultivation,  and  ore  in  general 
remurkubly  fertile.  Rapid  mountain  rivulets  water  the 
land,  and  are  collected  towards  the  South  into  a lake 
called  the  Burgersee,  from  which  flows  the  Katzeuliach 
into  the  Danube.  The  climate,  notwithstanding  the 
elevation  of  the  soil,  has  the  mildness  of  the  South. 

The  narrow  strips  of  land  between  the  woods  pro. 
duce  a sufficient  supply  of  corn  and  potatoes;  wood, 
however,  and  flux  constitute  the  wealth  of  the  land. 

The  Parish  of  Hausen  is  remarkable  for  the  cultivation 
of  Gentian,  and  the  natives  of  that  district  wander  over 
all  Germany  with  their  little  stocks  of  gentian  and 
wooden  ware.  The  peasantry  in  this  Principality  are 
not  restrained  from  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  and 
the  consequence  is  the  almost  entire  extermination  of 
game. 

The  population  of  this  Principality,  in  1822,  was 
14,500,  all  Roman  Catholics,  subject  in  spiritual  mat- 
ters to  the  Sec  of  Constance. 

The  Prince  of  llohenzollem-Hcchingen  is  not  re- 
strained in  the  exercise  of  his  sovereignty  by  uny  Assem- 
blies or  Estates.  In  the  close  Diet  he  holds  the  sixteenth 


HOHENZOLLERN,  the  title  of  an  ancient  race  of 
German  Princes,  whose  lineage  may  be  traced,  with 
tole ruble  certainty,  up  to  Thassilo,  Count  of  Zoliern, 
who  died  about  the  year  800.  Among  the  families 
most  closely  connected  with  their  ancestry,  are  the 
noble  Houses  of  Colonna,  of  llapsburg,  and  of  the 
Guelfs.  Nay,  there  are  some  zealous  Genealogists, 
who,  allowing  every  sense  of  probability  to  be  extin- 
guished by  the  love  of  antiquity,  maintain  that  the 
family  of  Zollem  is  derived  from  the  Trojan  Ante- 
nor.  The  House  of  Brandenburg  is  of  this  family, 
and  the  King  of  Prussia  unites  to  his  other  titles 
\ol.  xxni. 


place,  conjointly  with  Hohenzollem- Sigmaringen,  Liech- 
tenstein, Reuss,  Lippe,  and  Waldeck,  but  in  the  plenum 
he  has  a separate  vole.  The  family  compacts  of  1575, 
1695,  and  1707,  framed  for  the  regulation  of  succes- 
sion, were  revised  and  confirmed  in  1621.  The  King 
of  Prussia  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  head  of  the 
House.  In  case  the  lines  of  Hechingen  and  Sig 
maringen  shall  either  of  them  become  cxtiuci,  its 
estates  are  to  revert  to  the  other.  Rut  if  both  lines 
fail,  then  all  their  possessions  go  to  the  House  of 
Brandenburg. 

The  administration  of  justice  and  the  power*  of 
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H >HEN'-  Government  are  intruded  to  the  same  hands  but  the 
2'>LLEIIN.  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  for  both  the  Principalities  of 
Hohcnzollern  is  in  Darmstadt.  The  revenues  of  the 
State  amount  to  about  120,000  florins.  The  public 
debt  is  so  heuvy,  that  the  Prince,  to  relieve  his  sub- 
jects, is  obliged  to  observe  the  most  exact  economy, 
ami  to  dispense  with  the  usual  equipage  of  a Court. 
Hechtagea.  Hechimjen.  the  Capital  of  the  Principality,  is  situated 
on  a hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  Ktarzel.  It  is 
a small  place,  with  three  Churches  and  2600  inhabit- 
ants. About  a mile  and  a half  from  the  town,  on  the 
summit  of  a conical  mountain,  1200  feet  in  height,  stands 
The  Castle  the  celebrated  Castle  of  Hohenzollem.  The  only  up- 
Hotven.  preach  to  it  is  by  a brick  causeway,  joined  by  draw- 
zollrra.  bridges  across  the  ravines.  The  rock  on  which  the 
Castle  is  built  is  nearly  perpendicular  on  all  sides;  the 
entrance  is  by  a massive  iron  gate,  and  the  fortifications 
stretch  along  the  adjoining  hills.  Notwithstanding  this 
appearance  of  strength,  the  Castle  of  Hohctizollerti 
was  often  successfully  attacked  by  the  rude  artillery  of 
the  middle  Ages.  In  1423,  the  Countess  Henrietta  of 
Wirtemberg  burned  and  completely  destroyed  it.  It  waa 
at  that  time  a rendezvous  of  highway  robbers,  who, 
under  the  title  of  Knights  Errant,  abused  the  license  of 
the  feudal  system.  The  reconstruction  of  the  Castle 
took  place  in  1460,  with  a solemnity  highly  charac- 
teristic of  the  times.  Nicholas,  Count  of  Hohenzol- 
lerti,  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Albert,  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  Charles,  Margrave  of  Baden,  and 
Albert,  Duke  of  Austria,  all  provided  with  trowels 
and  hammers  of  rnaaay  silver,  assisted  in  laying 
the  first  stone  of  the  edifice.  The  arsenal  con- 
tained, till  within  these  few  years,  a rich  collection  of 
ancient  armour.  Although  the  compacts  of  the  family 
provide  that  the  Castle  shall  be  kept  in  good  repair, 
yet  it  is  falling  fast  to  ruin.  It  is  now  wholly  de- 
serted, and  the  quantity  of  stones  precipitated  at  times 
from  the  tottering  walls  make  it  dangerous  to  ap- 
proach it. 

HoMENzoLLf  RX-StOMAHiNGEN,  lying  to  the  South  of 
the  preceding  Principality,  is  much  more  considerable 
than  it*  having  an  extent  of  450  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  38,000  souls.  The  Danube  Hows 
through  it  from  West  to  East.  The  portion  which 
lies  to  the  North  of  that  river,  in  the  Suabian  Alps,  is 
a rocky  and  sterile  country,  with  only  some  narrow 
strips  of  meadow  laud  on  the  borders  of  the  mountain 
rivers ; hut  the  territory  to  the  South  of  the  Danube  is 
level  and  extremely  rich,  with  a fine  worm  climate  and 
luxuriant  vegetation.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  employ- 
ment of  the  people,  who  manufacture  only  for  domestic 
use. 

This  Principality  holds  the  same  rank  in  the  German 
Confederation  as  that  of  Hohenzoliern-Hechingen, 
and  it  is  comprised,  like  the  former  Stale,  in  the  See  of 
Constance,  and  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  at  Darmstadt.  The  revenues  of  the  Prince, 
however,  are  far  more  considerable  titan  those  of  the 
House  of  Hechingen,  amounting  to  at  least  300,000 
liorius,  of  which  sum  more  than  one-third  is  derived 
from  large  domains  in  the  Netherlands,  and  from 
sequestrated  Abbey  lands  in  Bavaria.  Sigmaringen  has 
an  organized  militia,  but  maintains  no  regular  troops. 
The  Prince  of  Furstenburg  and  the  Prince  of  Thum  and 
Taxis  both  acknowledge  the  lordship  paramount  of 
Sienuria-  Hohcnzollcn-Sigmaringen. 

gen.  Stgmaringcn  is  u small  village,  with  only  SOO  inha- 


bitants, deriving  their  support  chiefly  from  the  expemli-  HOHE3C- 
ture  of  the  Prince,  who  resides  here.  Haigcrloeh,  the  ROLLERS, 
only  town  in  the  Principality,  occupies  a picturesque  jjoTsf 
situation  in  a mountain  hollow,  the  river  Eyuch  winding  _ ~ . 

below,  and  the  Castle,  a fine  edifice,  with  extensive  and  HaipirUhrh. 
well-planted  gardens,  stretching  on  the  heights  above  it. 

The  inhabitants  are  about  1500  in  number. 

HO  ID,  ^ Skinner  says,  a^restis.  rvxticu <, 

Hoi'den,  n.  Vclnwimh,  rustic,  from  Ger.  heyde. 

Hoi'dbn,  adj.  j a heath,  or  country  place,  q.  d.  an 
inhabitant  of  a country  place.  It  wus  applied  to  mules, 
though  now  restricted  to  females.  Cotgrave  renders 
gru<\  " a Bot,  ass,  goose  cap,  h«ydon  * Btjanne,  •*  a 
rude,  unfashioned,  home-bred  hoy  don .*  And  sec  the 
Quotations  from  Hey  wood  and  Milton.  Applied,  as  in 
Cotgrave,  to 

A rude,  unfushioned,  home-bred  fellow ; and  to  a 
romping,  awkward,  clownish,  rustic  girl. 

Mr.  Gilford,  on  the  citation  below  from  Ben  Jonson, 
remarks,  that  from  that  passage,  and  several  others 
which  he  had  met  with  of  a similar  kind,  he  was  induced 
to  think  that  hoiden  was  the  ancient  term  for  a leveret ; 
and  that  assuredly  it  wan  the  name  of  some  animal  re- 
markable for  the  vivacity  of  its  motions. 

Clo.  Then  hearten  oh  you  hand*,  and  IU(m  oh  you  illiterate. 

iJeyvfood,  lurve's  Mitlnt,  D.  2. 

Hilt*.  You  mean  to  mate  a koiden  nr  a hare 

Or  me,  to  hum  counter  thus,  and  make  these  doubles. 

Ben  Jomaom.  A Tale  of  a Tub,  act  ii,  sc.  1 . 

Shall  ! xr^ue  of  conversation  with  this  Anydeu,  to  go  and  practise 
at  hit  opportunities  in  the  larder. 

Alt/ ton.  Works.  Co  latter  ton,  vol.  i.  p.  303. 

They  throw  their  persons  with  a key  dm  air 
Across  the  room,  and  toas  into  the  chair. 

Ytnukg.  tin*  of  Fume,  Sulirc  t. 

First,  giftllng,  plotting  chambermaids  arrive, 

Hvy/ent  and  romp-*,  led  on  by  Gen’ral  Clive. 

' Churchill.  The  Raonad. 

HOISE,  or^  Written  hawse  by  Sir  Thomas  More. 

Hoist.  J Fr.  hausser ; Sw.  hyttsa;  Scotch  Acts, 
which  Kuddiman,  in  his  Glossary  to  Douglas,  derives 
from  the  Fr.  haul ; (or,  perhaps,  from  the  A.  S.  heah- 
•ian*  “a  word,”  says  Jamieson,  *4  which  I cannot  find 
iu  any  Lexicon.'*) 

To  raise  or  set  up  or  aloft,  to  elevate,  to  beuve  or 
lift  up. 

Euery  thig  was  Amt  nd  above  the  rnesure;  amerreniete*  turned 
into  fines,  fines  into  rausonsrs,  Ac. 

Str  Thotnat  More.  Worktt,  M.  62.  Hu  tone  of  Rickard  tketkirde. 

Notwithstanding,  after  we  had  lost  ancrcs,  Anurity  vp  the  sailes  for 
to  get  the  *hip  areas!  in  some  safer  plarr,  or  w hen  it  should  please 
God,  it  pleased  his  mercy  suddenly,  when  no  nun  looted  foi  lielpe, 
to  fill  out  sailes  witli  wind  from  the  land,  A so  we  escaped,  thanks  be 
to  God. 

Hak/nyt,  Voyage*,  Sfc.  vol.  ii.  part  ii,  fob  100.  Thomm  Sleuent. 

The  sonne  of  God  had  of  hi*  own  disposicsoo  leat  himself  fair*  k 
sobrelj  down  into  earth,  to  the  end  that  being  hotghced  vp  on  y* 
rrossc,  be  might  dniwe  vp  al  thinges  voto  himself. 

(Matt.  Luke,  eh.  ir. 

Cleomeoes  ho  mug  sail  from  the  Hie  of  /Egialtt,  went  into  Africk, 
and  was  brought  by  the  king’*  servants  unto  the  city  Alesandria. 

Sir  Thomuu  A orth.  Plutarch,  foL  679.  Agu  and  Cteo messes. 

To  inlrrcept  these,  the  Carthaginians  koue  title,  and  launch  forth 
into  the  deep. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  book  v.  cb.  i.  sec.  4. 

— ■— let  him  take  thee, 

And  hoist  thee  vp  to  the  shouting  plebeians, 

SAaAtpture,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  fob  361. 
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HOI  SR. Shall  they  k»pt  m«  ip, 

And  »b«w  me  to  the  show  ting  varlotaric 

HOKE-  (tf  censuring  Rome.’ 

DAY,  Shaitpeare.  Anlm ejr  amtt  Cleopatra,  fol.  365. 

■"•'-v--*'’''  Hut  here  ibe  rosy  morn  renew'd  tbe  day 

While  in  lh‘  embrace  of  piexMMg  deep  I Uy, 

Sudden,  intited  by  auspicious  gales, 

Ttiey  lend  my  good*  end  Aoof  their  flying  «ail«. 

Pap t.  Homrr.  Bind,  book  xiii. 

We  abundance  of  coco-wota  avimmir.g  in  the  *ea,  (near  Su- 
matra,) and  we  krytrd  out  our  bunt,  and  look  up  wm«  «f  them. 

Dumpier.  t oyaget.  Anno  1638. 

We  could  Mwa  perceive  that  our  squadron  had  alarmed  the  coast, 
for  we  »au>  the  t«o  form  kui*t  their  colours,  and  fire  several  guns, 
which  we  tuppoted  were  signals  for  a*«cinhling  the  iiiiiabitaiiU. 

Ahum,  f'ugttge  r»tuut  the  Horid.  book  i.  cb.  ir. 

HOPT,  or  Perhups  hoist,  or  hoi$t.  Cutgruve 

Hoyt,  I says,  in  r.  Moustache,  "This  would 

Ho'rriNO,  / make  him  raw  his  hope  or  thoughts 
Ho'ity-to'ity.  ; to  n very  high  pitch  and  in  c. 
H nutter,  (to  hoise.)  he  gives  as  an  equivalent  expression, 
“ Tliut  would  set  him  oil  the  hoight 

To  raise,  to  elevate,  to  elate  ; to  be  in  high  spirits ; 
to  throw  or  leap  about,  as  in  high  spirits.  We  still  use 
the  expression.  “ He  is  in  hoity-toity  spirits/’ 

And  there  be  lives  at  home,  and  sings  and  hoyti,  and  revels  among 
his  drunken  companions. 

HeaumtMt  and  Fletchrr.  Henb,  voi.  ii.  fob  62.  The  Knight  t,f  the 
Burning  Pntlc,  act  ii  w.  I, 

We  shall  have  such  a haftiag  here  anon. 

You'll  wonder  at  it. 

I Tehater,  Thracian  ft  under,  act  U.  sc.  1.  repr  p 31. 
First  that  could  make  lore  lares,  or  could  doe 
The  Valter’s  somber-all*,  or  us'd  to  Wooe 
With  hatting  gamlxds,  his  own  hour*  <o  brenke 
To  raaWr  his  mistris  inrrry. 

Dunne.  I'rujr^tM  of  the  Sat/,  song  -17. 

If  any  thing  tie  amis*  they  are  sure  Mr.  Sleek  will  fird  fault ; if 
any  hmtyaoity  things  make  a fuss,  they  are  sure  to  be  taken  to  pieces 
the  next  visit,  Guardian,  No.  10. 

IIOITZIA.  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Prn- 
tandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Polemoniet. 
Generic  character:  calyx  double,  interior  one-leaved, 
tubular,  exterior  mostly  four  to  eight  leaved,  variously 
formed,  serrated;  corolla  funnel-shaped,  segments  ovate; 
stigma  three-parted  ; capsule  triangular,  three -celled, 
three- valvcd ; seeds  Imbricated,  margin  membranaceous. 
Three  species,  natives  of  Mexico. 

HOKEDAY,  Hocday,  Hoctcf.sday,  a Festival 
which  has  given  rise  to  very  lengthened  discussion 
among  Antiquaries  with  very  little  certain  result  A 
bloody  incident  in  our  early  History,  recorded  in  the 
Laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  (35.)  and  by  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  has  been  generally  but  falsely  assigned  as 
the  origin  of  this  celebration.  'Hie  tale  is  thus  related 
by  the  last-named  Historian  ; MilLsimo  2 anno  Emma 
Xormannorum  gemma  venil  in  Angliam,  et  diadema 
nomenque  Regina  sutccpit.  Quo  proven  lit  Res  A del  red 
in  suprrbiam  flatus,  et  perfidious  prolatui,  omnrs  Dacos 
qui  cum  pace  rrant  in  Angtid  ctandestind  proditione 
fecit  mactari  w nd  eddemque  die,  sc.  in  festivitate  8. 
Bricii,  de  quo  scelere  in  pucritia  nostra  qw-sdam  vetus- 
timmos  loqui  audicimus : quod  in  unamquamque  urban 
Rex  prafatus  occulta*  miserii  epistolas,  secundum  qua s 
Angli  Dacos  omnes,  eddem  die  ac  eddem  herd  gladiis 
truncaverunt  tmpremedrlatos,  vet  tgne  stmul  cremaverunt 
subito  comprehensos.  (VI.  ad  in.)  Spelman,  in  his 
Glossary , ( ad  v.)  has  pointed  out  that  the  Feast  of  St. 
Brice,  on  which  this  Tragedy  was  enacted,  falls  on  the 
13th  of  November,  and  that  Hokeday  is  kept  in  sum- 


mer, though  it  be  a dies  incerta  et  pro  arbitrio  vulgi  et  HOKK 
locorum.  1MY. 

The  massacre  of  the  Danes  is  mentioned  by  muny  *v^ 
other  authorities,  which  the  research  of  Mr.  Douce  (cited 
in  a note  on  Brand's  Pop.  Ant.  i.  157.)  has  brought 
together;  but  not  in  any  of  them  is  it  connected  with 
1 Iodide ; which,  according  to  other  authorities  of 
equally  ancient  date,  generally  fell  on  the  Tuesday 
fortnight  after  Easter-day.  Matthew  Paris  calls  it 
qttinde.ua  Paxchm  qua  vulgar  iter  Hokeday  appellatur ; 

(lien.  III.  1255,  p.  901.)  and  an  instrument,  42 
Edw.  III.,  given  in  Madox's  Formulare , (225.)  fixes  it 
for  the  day  after,  die  Marti s proximo  ptjtt  quindenarn 
Pa*chtt  qui  vocatur  Hokeday.  Dr.  Plot  reconciles  the 
difference  by  stating,  that  in  his  own  time  two  Hoedays 
were  celebrated,  Monday  by  the  women,  Tuesday, 
which  is  very  inconsiderable,  by  the  men.  The  passage  is 
worth  consulting  ul  length.  ( Oxfordshire , c.  6.  24.  &c.) 

Another  Historical  origin  has  been  traced  in  the 
sudden  death  of  Hardicanute,  which  freed  the  English 
from  Danish  servitude.  That  Prince  expired  at  a 
wedding  feast,  most  probably  by  poison.  Anno  Mxlij 
Rex  A ngtorum  Heardecanutus,  dum  in  contivio  in  quo 
Osgodus  Clapa  magnte  vir  potent itt  Jiliam  suam  Githam 
Danico  et  pnepotenti  viro  Tovio,  Prudan  cognomt  nto, 
in  loco  qui  dicitur  Lamhilhr,  rnagnd  cum  l alt l id  trade- 
bat  nuptui , talus,  sospes,  et  hy laris,  cum  sponsu  pradietd 
et  quibusdam  viris  bitten*  staret,  repent e inter  bibtndum 
miterabili  casu  ad  lerram  corruil , et  sic  mutus  perm  a - 
nrnivi  Jdtn  Junti  ferid  iij  txpiravit.  (Simeon  Dunelm, 
ap,  x.  Script . 1/9.)  Here,  however,  is  an  equal  diffi- 
culty with  that  which  w>e  have  noticed  on  the  former 
assumption.  The  feast  is  not  kept  in  June. 

Mr.  Denne,  who  bus  treated  the  question  in  the 
A rehaologia  (vii.  244.)  at  much  length,  and  with  very 
deep  research,  espouses  this  second  hypothesis.  He 
shows,  that  changes  of  the  day  oti  which  an  event  was 
commemorated  from  the  particular  day  ou  which  the 
event  absolutely  occurred,  were  by  no  means  unfre- 
quent ; and  that,  as  the  8th  of  June  was  often  very 
likely  to  fall  ou  one  of  the  Ember  days  in  the  Pentecost 
week,  which  was  observed  by  all  ranks  as  a strict  Fast, 
there  was  good  reason  for  transferring  the  Festival  to 
a season  unimpeded  by  such  an  obstacle.  Mr.  Denne' s 
Memoir  contains  many  particulars  to  which  the  curious 
reader  will  do  well  to  have  recourse. 

The  Etymology  is  no  less  uncertain  than  the  cause 
of  the  Feast.  Lamburde.  (Perambulation  of  Kent, 
Sandwich,)  referring  its  origin  to  the  death  ol  llurdi- 
canute,  thus  deduces  the  name:-— “ Besides,  that  ever 
after,  the  common  people,  in  joy  of  that  deli\eranc<. 
have  celebrated  the  annual  day  of  Hurdi Canute’s  death 
(as  the  Romans  did  the  Feast  of  Fugalia , or  chasing 
out  of  the  Kings)  with  open  pastime  in  the  streets, 
calling  it,  even  till  this  our  lime,  Uoctyde,  instead  (as  I 
think)  of  huextyde,  that  is  to  say,  the  time  of  scorning 
or  mocking."  (140)  Spelman  (toe.  cit.)  deduces  it 
from  the  German  hwken,  (o  bind  ; and  supports  his 
derivation  upon  a custom  to  which  we  shall  presently 
advett,  which  gives  this  day  the  name  of  Binding  Tues- 
day, or,  as  it  sounds  with  more  dignity  in  the  learned 
Knight's  Latin,  dies  Martis  ligatoria.  Verstegan  (262.) 
speaks  of  “a  It-nslival  season  they  yet  in  the  Netherlands 
use  to  call  9)tug1)t£to.  that  is  to  say,  glad-tyde,  lor 
$)ugt),  or  $lrugljr,  both  being  one,  signifieth  Joy  or 
Gladnes.  It  may  be  that  our  fcortptor.  now  cor- 
tuptly  so  pronounced,  did  first  come  oi  JlrujtytpDt. 
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HOKE*  Minshew  and  Skinner  turn  tn  the  German  Hogfzcit,  a 
1>A\.  time  of  feanting;  but  the  former  strangely  confounds 
HOLD  Me  Feast  with  Si.  Blaze's  day.  Junius  gives  the  Ice- 
^ . landic  hogg,  murder,  and  dag,  a day.  Col.  Vallancey 
inclines  to  the  Erse  and  Irish,  Oach , or  Oac,  rent  or 
tribute : La  Oac,  the  day  of  Hock,  in  April,  was  one  of 
the  two  annual  rent  days.  Mr.  Bryant  (ObtenoaHon*  on 
Rowley,  i.  295.)  gives  the  German  Hoch,  high,  Hoc- 
day,  high-day,  which  is  equally  applicable  to  every  Fes- 
tival. Mr.  Donne  reverts  to  Hockzeit,  particularly 
applied  to  a wedding  feast,  and  upon  this  derivation 
strengthens  his  conjecture  as  to  the  origin.  Mr. 
Thompson,  in  his  Etymon*  of  British  Word*,  traces  a 
whole  family  to  the  $w.  hog,  Teutonic,  hoch , high. 
" Hocktide,"  he  says,  4i  the  high  time,  was  a name  given 
to  Festivals,  particularly  to  those  of  Christmas  and 
Easter.  It  afterwards  became  hey  day  tide,  hock  day 
tide,  hoity  toity,  and  highly  tighty,  to  denote  rural  pas- 
time. Hock  muncy , or  Christmas,  is  literally  the  Festival 
of  the  lengthening  day,  fromG.  muna,  to  increase.  The 
term  continues  to  be  used  in  Brittany  and  Scotland." 
( ad  c.  Heyday.)  These  assertions  must  be  received 
with  caution. 

Hie  most  remarkable  custom  on  this  day  was.  that 
women  in  country  places  used  to  stop  passengers  with 
ropes  and  exact  hock  money  from  them ; and  this  gave 
rise  to  Spel man's  Etymology,  to  which  he  adds,  cur  au - 
tem  ferminte  rei  obtinuerint  magiatcrium  ego  non  teneo. 

The  Hock  tide , Hotkey,  I lor  key,  or  Hawkey , of  Har- 
vest Home,  is  a totally  different  celebration. 

HOLCIJS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Triandria, 
order  Digynia , natural  order  Graminet e.  Generic 

character  : flower  (polygamous)  a panicle  ; calyx  two- 
flowered,  two-valved  ; corolla  small,  one  of  the  valves 
aristale ; nectary  linear,  two-parted ; stigma  nearly 
sessile. 


Two  species,  H,  lanatu*  and  mollit,  both  natives  of 
England  ; the  other  numerous  species  of  the  Linna-an 
genus  IIolcu*,  constitute  the  genus  Sorghum. 


HOLD,  u.  I Goth,  hald-an  ; A.  S.  haldnn. 
Ho Li»,  ft.  heald-an,  heotdan  ; D.  hovden  ; 

Ho'ldbr,  Ger.  halt-en ; Sw.  holla.  For - 

Ho'ldixg,  merly  also  written  halt  (See 

Hold-back,  '‘Halt.) 

Hold-door,  To  have  or  keep. 

Hold-fast,  To  hold,  (tub.  in  the  hand,)  to 

Ho'lder-forth.  J gripe,  to  grasp,  to  catch,  to  seize, 
to  clutch. 

To  hold  or  keep,  (tub.  in  motion,)  to  continue,  to 
pursue,  to  proceed,  to  persist 

To  hold  or  keep,  (mb.  from  motion,)  to  stop,  to  stay, 
io  refrain  or  restrain,  to  desist ; to  have  or  keep  fast, 
or  fixed,  or  firm — to  retain,  to  confine. 

To  hold  within  ; to  contain. 

To  hold  or  keep  from;  to  detain. 

To  hold  or  keep  up ; to  maintain,  to  sustain,  to  sup- 
port. 


Wit  halt  it  to  tell*  long*  P 

R.  Gloueetter , p.  36. 

And  yrnn*.  for  alia  nee  ^ai  were  hem  by  twene, 

Heo  mvji  }is  toad  it  in  pcs  hoide  with  out*  tene. 

Id.  p.  89. 

**  k^ng,"  He  vyiin,  of  Eugelood  halt  hym  to  hys  bedde. 
And  ly>  i»yd  tys  gret  worabe  it  Rrtns  achyld  bedde. 

Id.  p.379. 

If  any  Breton  were  fondm  ktJdand  lond  or  ljlh, 

>itbe  ■uld  voide  load,  if  he  hi*  life  wild  saue. 

R.  Brmute.  p.  14. 


F<  r hosVoadert  ft  he  ftoMrb  io  pdffH.  j|q|  j) 

Pier*  Plonhmtm.  Fimon,  p.  15.  v g ^ 
And  1 pursuyde  this  weie  til  to  thedccth.  hyndyng*  and  bitakvr.g 
in  to  hotdu  men  and  wymrorn,  tVtchf.  Urdu,  ch.  sail 

Euery  min  that  A alt  [Tyrwhitt,  fall}  him  wirth  i leke, 

Upon  hi*  bare  knots  ought  ill  hys  lyf* 

Tfaioketi  God,  that  him  hath  sent  a * vfr. 

Chaucer.  The  Marchante*  Tale,  v.  9224. 

She  halt  hire  chambre,  abiding  Criates  will. 

Id.  The  Atom  of  Lent  e « Tale,  »,  5 1 42. 

He  ley th  dowse  his  one  eare  all  plat 
Goto  the  ground,  end  halt  it  faat. 

Gower.  Gin/.  Am.  book  i.  fol  10. 

■ — A knight  called  Virginia*, 

Ageio  the  lawe,  ageia  all  equilee, 

Hotdeik.  expresse  a grin  the  will  of  me 
My  servant,  which  that  is  my  Umtl  by  right 

Chaucer.  The  Ductvurrt  Tale,  v.  12116. 

TTii*-  is  the  veray  noth  withoaten  gfoee, 

It  faillcth  not,  while  it  is  in  your  bold. 

Id.  The  Symeret  Talc,*.  10481. 

In  Scotlide  some  styryng  wn  made  this  yew  by  exeytyng  ofy* 

Fibh  krone,  in  so  moche  that  the  kynge  was  fayne  lo  settde  Uiylher 
a creae  o(  soudiour*  to  slrrglh  mrh  W dyt  a>  he  there  heide. 

Fabyan.  Chronicle,  Anno  1341. 

The  *tif  slanders,  and  Lite  sturdy  holdert  vpof  their  snoule,  he  Kith 
cast  dow  n*.  L$a/t.  Lake,  eh.  L 

Setting  not  hi  for  to  folowe  the  delermynations  and  the  kuldmgu  of 
the  Cbirv.be  in  mater  of  faith. 

linkup  /’ reach.  The  Booh  of  Faith,  1455.  («*  Waltrland,  voL  X. 
p.  214.) 

And  greedy  Avarice  by  him  did  rido. 

Upon  a ramell  loaden  all  with  gold  ; 

Two  iron  coHer*  hong  on  rither  side, 

With  precious  metal!  full  aa  they  might  hold. 

Spencer,  Faerie  Qneene,  book  L CIO.  4. 

“ Ah,  dearest  damp,"  quoth  then  the  Payoiio  bold, 

44  Pardon  the  error  of  enraged  wight. 

Whom  great  griefo  made  forget  the  nine*  to  hold 

Of  rcuoii’a  rule.”  Id.  Ik. 

- Come  thick  Night, 

And  pall  thee  in  the  dun  nett  smoake  of  Hell, 

That  nay  keene  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes, 

Ncr  Hrui.t  r)  peepe  through  the  blanket  of  the  darke, 

To  cry,  hold,  hold. 

Shaktpeare.  Macbeth,  fol.  134. 

— ■ — Before  my  body 

I throw  my  warlike  shield:  lay  on  Macduffe, 

And  damn’d  be  him,  that  first  cries  held,  enough. 

Id.  Ik.  fol.  151 

Cat.  Hold  thee,  drunkard.  Consul, 

Go  forth  lud  confidently. 

Ben  Jonvm.  Catiline,  act  *. 

Ov  in.  You  will  not  let  him  go*,  brother,  and  loose  him  ? 

Co*.  Who  can  hold  that  will  away  ? I bad  rather  loose  him  then 
the  fayre,  1 wins*. 

Id.  Bartholomew  Fayre,  act  i.  sc.  5. 

And  pain  and  grief  en forcing  more  and  more. 

Besieg’d  the  hold  that  could  not  long  defend. 

Daniel-  Hi  dory  of  the  Civil  Wart,  book  is. 

Before  vs  are  our  armed  foes, 

Behind  vs  are  the  seas, 

On  either  side  the  fne  hath  hvlde* 

Of  *acc»uT,  and  for  ease. 

Hamer  Albion' t England,  book  if.  ch.  xaii. 

No  man  durst  demaund  the  cause  of  his  comming  (with  a number 
about  him)  into  the  utmost  parts  of  the  Romane  limit,  a*  being  now  a 
landed  man,  and  a holder  of  possessions  there. 

Holland.  Ammiannt,  foL  111.  Contlantiamu  and  Jttltantu. 

- And  struggling  still  with  those 

That  ‘gainst  her  rising  pain  their  utmost  strength  oppose. 

Starts,  tosses,  tumbles,  strikes,  (urns,  looses,  spurns  and  spraula, 

Casting  with  furious  limbs  her  holden  to  the  walls. 

Drayton,  Poly-ollnon,  song  7. 
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Tie  only  hold-hack  is  the  affectionate  and  pawiaaate  tore  that  we 
bear  to  our  wealth,  that  lust  or  sensuality  of  the  eye,  u the  Apostle 
calls  it 

Hammond.  H'orks,  vol.  iv.  p.  555.  Tht  Poor  Man's  Titling. 
Brethren  and  sisters  of  the  hotd-dore  trade. 

Some  two  months  hence,  my  will  shall  here  be  made. 

S/m  is  pear e.  Troy  Jus  an d Cresnda , fol.  1 05 

The  cause  of  this  bolding  of  and  delay  that  be  made,  was  tne  I ear* 
of  immiaeut  dangers  on  every  aide,  in  so  much  as  he  would  often  say, 
hee  hr/d  a woo  [ft  by  the  earaa. 

Hot  (and.  Suetonius,  fol.  100.  Tiberius  Aero. 

If  sovereign  right  by  sovereign  power  they  acao, 

The  same  bold  cnatim  Ao Ids  in  God  and  man  : 

God  were  not  safe,  his  thunder  could  they  ahua ; 

He  should  be  forc’d  to  crown  another  kid. 

iJryden.  The  Medal. 

Would  any  one  think  he  in  earnest  went  about  to  persuade  men  to 
be  Christians,  wbo  should  use  that  as  an  argument  to  recommend  the 
Gospel,  which  he  has  observ'd  men  to  lay  hold  on  as  ao  objection 
against  it  ? 

Locke.  A Vindication  of  the  Rtatonabienett  of  Chnstianitf,  S(e. 

We  preach  a company  of  plain  lessons  of  peaceableness,  and  fide- 
lily,  and  submission  to  our  rulers  ; aucb  as  the  law  of  nature  teaches, 
such  as  both  Christ  and  his  apostles  did  preach  io  all  places  wher- 
ever they  came ; and  such  as  will  at  this  day  hold  in  oil  the  govern- 
ments of  the  world,  whether  they  be  kingdoms  or  commonwealths. 

Sharpe  Horks,  sol.  ii.  p.  40.  Sermon  2. 

[Nature]  has  furnished  the  several  sorts  of  teeth  with  hold-fasts 
suitable  to  the  stress  that  by  reason  of  their  different  offices  they  are 
to  be  put  to.  Ray.  On  the  Creation,  part  ii. 

Can  any  sober  person  think  it  reasonable  that  the  public  devotions 
of  a whole  congregation,  should  be  under  the  conduct,  and  at  ihe 
mercy  of  a pert,  empty,  conceited  A older-forth,  whose  chief  (if  not 
sole)  intent  la  to  vaunt  his  spiritual  clack,  and  (as  I may  so  «peakj  to 
pray  prizes.  South.  IniHW,  VM.  ii.  p.  II/. 

Noe  con  it  be  imagined,  that  oil  capacities  should  presently  and 
immediately  understand  what  they  hear,  when, puvaibly,  the  holder - 
forth  himaelf  understand*  not  what  he  aayea.  Id.  Ib.  p.  156 

Indeed  his  (Cifaccio's)  holdmg-«ut  and  delicateness  in  estending 
and  looseing  a note  with  incomparable  softness#  and  swectnrsse  waa 
admirable.  Evelyn.  Memoirs,  ! 9 April,  1687. 

But  we  are,  first,  to  find  out  what  the  principles  are  on  which  pro- 
phecy is  founded,  and  by  which  it  claims  to  be  tried  ; and  then  to  see 
whether  they  will  hold;  that  is,  whether  they  will  aptly  and  properly 
apply  to  the  particulars,  of  which  it  is  compounded. 

Hurd.  I forks,  vol.  v.  Smwo*  3. 

A person  Up  hold  upon  a thing  when  he  takes  possession  of  it,  and 
claims  it  as  his  right  and  property  : in  Ibis  sente  the  apostle  speaks 
with  much  difidence  and  humility  of  his  hope  of  laying  hold  of  hit 
reward.  Horsley.  Sermon  27.  vol.  ii. 

The  greatest  trouble  they  gave  us  was  to  look  after  the  buoy*  of  our 
anchors,  which  were  wo  sooner  thrown  out  of  tbe  boats,  or  let  go 
from  (he  ship,  than  they  got  hold  of  them. 

Cook.  Voyages,  VoL  iv.  book  ill.  ch.  iv. 

But  of  all  modes  of  influence,  in  my  opinion,  a place  under  the 
government  is  the  least  disgraceful  to  the  man  wbo  holds  it,  and  by 
far  the  moat  safe  to  the  country. 

Burke.  On  the  Canoe  of  Ike  Present  Discontents. 

This  is  tbe  unity  of  the  Christian  church,  tbe  holding  of  Christ  for 
the  head  ; and  not  (as  the  present  church  of  Rome  teaches)  the  hold- 
ing of  tbe  pope  for  the  visible  head  of  it. 

Pearce.  Sermon  2.  vol.  iv. 


Hold,  Skinner  say*,  tic  dicitur  contabulalio  navis 
irtfima  vbi  penus  navis  conditur;  either  from  the  verb 
to  hold,  because  it  holds  or  contains  the  stores,  &c.  or 
q.  d.  the  hole  of  a ship,  the  inmost  cavity  of  the  ship. 
Tookc; — hold , as  the  hold  of  a ship  ; in  which  things 
are  covered ; or  the  covered  part  of  a ship : the  past  par- 
ticiple of  hel-an,  to  cover. 

Dol.  Can  a weake  emplie  vrssell  bear*  such  a huge  full  hogshead  ? 
There’s  a whole  marc  bant' a venture  of  Burdcus  stuff*  in  him:  you 
haue  not  scene  a hulke  better  vtuflk  in  the  hold. 

Skmkspeare.  Hmry  IV.  Second  Part,  Col.  82. 
Behold  the  youth  just  wow  set  free 
On  land,  immur’d  again  at  sea  , 


Stow'd  with  bis  cargo  in  the  hold  HOI-D. 

la  quest  of  other  worlds  for  gold,  — 

Somerwile.  Fable  14.  The  Vbrtune-hmtrr . HOLLA. 

This  was  no  time  to  indulge  conjecture,  nor  was  any  effort  re-  v»— »■- 

milted  in  despair  of  succesa  : that  no  time  might  be  lost,  the  water 
vu  immediately  started  in  the  hold,  and  pumped  out. 

CboA  Ftrt!  Voyage,  book  iii.  ch.  id. 

HOLE,!  c w 

Ho'iy.  j-  S«Who«. 

Hole,  A.  S.  hole,  hale , hoi ; Gcr.,  D..  and  Sw. 
hoi,  from  A.  S.  holian,  uhotan,  cavare,  eicavare.  fodert, 
to  hollow,  to  excavate.  Skinner.  In  the  opinion  of 
some  from  hd-an,  tegerc,  to  cover.  Lye.  And  Ihre 
thinks  the  Sw.  might  be  formed  from  the  Goth,  verb, 
hu/jan,  (A.  S.  hel-an,)  to  cover.  Of  this  Goth,  and 
A.  S.  verb,  Tooke  considers  it  to  be  the  past  participle, 
and  to  mean 

Some  place  covered  over. 

To  the  objection,  " Cannot  I drill  a hole  in  the  centre 
of  this  shilling?  And  then  where  will  be  the  covering? 
he  answers  : After  you  have  so  drilled  it,  break  it  dia- 
metrically : and  then  where  will  be  the  hole?  Of  the 
two  pieces  each  will  have  a notch  in  it;  but  uo  hole 
will  remain  T To  this  may  be  added,  that  if  each 
piece  be  set  upright,  with  the  notched  side  downwards, 
there  will  be  n hole  in  each,  formed  by  the  perforated 
piece  and  the  surface  upon  which  it  stunds. 

■ Nor}  wynd  per*  y wy* 

Out  of  the  *r}e  ofle  come}.  of  hides  a a yt  were, 

And  blowr}  rp  of  }ilke  botes,  so  }at  yt  wolde  a re.-e 
And  bere  vp  grete  clones,  J'f  heo  were  }er  ney, 

And  blown  hem  here  and  J»ere  tpon  }e  loite  on  hey. 

K.  Gloucester,  p.  7. 

Bo  j>e  fox  and  fowcl  may  tleo  to  hole  and  crepe. 

Piers  Pluuhman.  Vtsiun,  p.  394. 

Whether  a well  of  the  same  hale  bringith  forth  sweet*  and  salt 
watir  ? IVtchf.  James,  ch.  iii. 

He  brake  (he  barret,  and  through  the  timber  pearst 
So  large  a hole  wherby  they  might  diveerne 
The  house,  the  court,  the  secret  chambers  eke 
Of  Priamus,  and  auocient  kings  of  Troy, 

And  armed  foet  in  theatric  or  the  gate. 

Surrey.  Virgil.  dSnrit,  book  ii. 

P.  C*.  1 ■ - ! ha’  you  in  a purse-net, 

Good  master  Ptcklockr,  wi’  your  worming  brain*, 

And  wrigling  iogine-hcad  of  maintenance. 

Which  1 shall  see  you  hole  with  very  shortly  : 

A fine  round  head,  when  those  two  lugs  are  off, 

To  trundle  through  a pillory. 

Ben  Jostion.  Tht  Staple  of  AVen,  act  v.  te.  2. 

..  — — . ..  ■■  His  men  yet  pleas’d  their  hearts, 

With  throwing  or  the  holed  stone  ; wiUi  hurling  of  their  darts. 

And  shooting  fairley  one  the  shore. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  ii.  Col.  31. 

But  thou,  poor  fountain,  silly  soul! 

Thy  head  absconding  in  a hole 
Run’st  muddling  on  from  place  to  place 
Asham’d  to  abow  thy  dirty  face. 

Valden.  Fable  1 . The  River  and  the  Fountains. 


When  he  had  got  about  an  hundred  yards  distance  and  thought 
himself  secure  of  his  prise,  a musket  was  fired  after  him,  which  for- 
tunately struck  the  boat  just  at  the  water’*  edge,  and  made  two  holes 
in  her  aide.  CboA.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  book  ii.  ch-  iii. 

HOLEFUL,  perhaps  hdesome  or  wholesome. 

“ I am,”  aayd  he,  * y*  aauyoure  of  poore  men  ; ye  he  powre  ft 
haue  assayrd  y*  harde  hide*  of  ryche  men  ; now  drawe  ye  therfore 
hole  full  water  of  lore  of  my  wetlys,  & that  w‘  toy,  for  y*  tyme  «>f  your* 
vysytoevoo  is  coaiya.”  Fabyan.  Chrvnscie,  Anno  1 1 88 

HOLIDAM.  See  Halidam. 

HOLLA,  r.  i Probably  from  the  A.  S.  ahlow-an , 

Ho'lla,  ft.  [to  low  or  tallow.  See  Halloo. 

IIo'llow,  ? To  make  or  utter  aloud  (low-ed)  noine, 

Ho'llowino.  ) to  9hout  aloud ; to  call  or  cry  aloud. 
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HOLLAND. 


HOLLA.  But  Kolia  yet,  tod  lay  * «tnwc  therofcy. 

Ga$cct<fi*c,  The  Frvitnof  Ware e. 

HOU  Here  is  our  en'iny  lo,  hrylayh,  loud  clamours  than  they  throw. 
IAND.  Pharr,  Virgil. . jfSmeidaa,  book  is. 

— “v  _L  " Cil.  Cry  holla,  to  the  tongue,  I pretbee  : it  ruruette*  vn«<-a*on- 

•bly.  SAtiktjimrr . At  You  l a At  It,  fol.  196. 

— ■ 1 — ■ ■ To  our  Theban  hounds, 

Thai  shook  the  aged  fhrrest  with  their  rrhoes, 

No  more  now  must  we  hallo,  no  more  shake 
Our  pointed  javelins, 

Brauinont  and  Fir  fr  her  T\r-o  Noble  Kimmen,  act  it.  *C.  2. 

I could  have  kept  a hawk,  and  well  have  Kolloie  d 
To  a deep  crie  of  dojjs. 

Id.  lb,  act  ii.  «c.  5. 
Whst  reckrtb  he  hi*  rider’*  angry  stir, 

Hit  flattering  holla,  or  his  stand,  1 say  3 

SAaktpmrr  l emit  and  Adorn  it. 
Like  as  the  desert  rocks  in  live  wide  fields  and  mountain*  ring 
with  the  resonance  aud  eechuea  of  herdmen's  hollaing,  and  bcuts' 
bellowing.  Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  1079. 

As  thi*  was  the  reception  it  [the  Liturgy]  had  in  the  cathedral 
[at  Udenborou^h]  so  it  far'd  not  better  in  (tie  other  churches  of  the 


city,  but  was  entertain'd  with  the  same  hoUomng  and  outcries  ; and  HOLLA, 
llirealning  the  men  whose  office  it  was  to  read  it,  with  the  same  — 
bitter  execrations  against  Whops  and  pupory.  HO!«> 

Clarendon.  History  n / the  Rebellion,  >oL  i.  book  il.  p.  199.  LAND. 

The  huatlrrs  at  the  inn*  admire,  at*d  holla  to  the  three  fool  men  ' ■"  * -l- 
w bo  came  galloping  after.  Who  i*  it  ? who  is  it 3 

Knox.  Winter  Ettningt,  even.  41. 

HOLLAND,  a linen,  so  called  because  originally 
made  in  Holland.  The  chief  manufacture  of  it  is  now 
in  Ireland. 

Hotfanda,  the  spirit  Geneva,  or  Gin,  q.  v.  made  in 
Holland. 

The  ninih  <if  April  he  presented  the  great  Ru*i  with  sixe  clothes, 
four  Cannes  of  siluer  double  gill,  and  one  piece  of  line  Holland. 

Hakluyt.  Foyaget,  SfC.  »ol.  ii.  The  first  Voyage  la  Constantinople. 

Hosikssb.  Now  as  I ain  a true  woman,  hnlland  of  eight  shillings 
an  ell.  SKahtpeare.  Henry  IF.  Pint  Part,  fill.  64. 

It  must  be  allowed,  that  any  young  fellow  that  affect*  to  dress  and 
appear  genteelly,  might  with  Artificial  management  save  ten  pound  a 
tear,  as  instead  of  hue  hsllami  he  might  mourn  in  sackcloth 

Spectator,  No.  360. 
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Hot  ii, lanes,  HOLLAND,  a Province  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 

extent,  Ac.  Netherlands,  has  nearly  the  same  extent  which  belonged 
to  it  when  an  independent  Republic,  its  territorial  dimi- 
nution being  confined  to  some  small  districts  on  the 
South  side  of  the  Maas  and  of  the  Hollandsdiep,  at 
present  united  to  North  llrahant.  It  lies  between 
51°  40'  and  53’  10'  North  latitude,  and  3°  50' and  b°  30' 
East  longitude.  The  German  Ocean  forms  its  boundary 
on  the  West  and  North  ; the  Zuydersee.  Utrecht,  and 
Guoidres  on  the  East ; and  ott  the  South  it  has  the  Maas 
and  the  estuary  of  that  river,  which  successively  takes 
the  names  of  iheBiesboch,  Hullniidsdiep,  Krnmmer,  and 
the  Grevclinge.thi*  last-named  strait  separating  Holland 
from  Zealand.  Its  greatest  length  from  North  to  South 
is  about  HO  miles,  or  1 10  if  we  include  the  Islands  of 
Texel  and  Vlieland.  The  greatest  breadth  of  the  Pro- 
vince is  at  its  Southern  limit,  where  it  is  about  45  miles 
across,  but  as  it  decreases  uniformly  towards  the  North, 
the  average  w idth  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  at  half  that 
distance;  the  superficial  extent  is  estimated  at  9s£ 
German,  or  about  2216  English  square  miles. 

Dmouiw.  This  Province  has  been  always  divided  into  North 
and  South  Holland  ; the  peninsula  to  the  North  of  the 
V.  an  inlet  of  the  Zuydersee,  running  Westward  to- 
wards the  Ocean, from  which  it  is  separated  by  an  isthmus 
not  above  eight  miles  across,  (formerly  constituting  the 
Government  of  North  Holland,  but  at  present  the  line 
of  demarcation  betwreon  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Government  *,)  runs  through  the  Sea  of  Haer'em,  so  as 
to  render  the  divisions  more  nearly  equal.  North  Hol- 
land was  formerly  called  West  Friesland,  and  is  still  so 
denominated  in  Mime  public  Acts,  though  the  Province 
which  properly  bears  that  designation  is  situated  wholly 
to  the  East  of  the  Zuydersee ; (see  Friesland  ;)  but 
the  Frisian  Tribes  appear  to  have  anciently  possessed  all 
the  low  countries  to  the  North  of  the  Rhine,  and  previous 
to  the  natural  convulsion  which  let  in  the  waters  of  the 
Ocean,  and  formed  the  Zuydersee,  the  districts  which 
they  inhabited  were  immediately  contiguous  to  one  an- 
other. Holland, from  having  been  by  far  (he  most  wealthy 
and  important  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  is  not 
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unfrequently  taken  in  a wider  sense  to  signify  the  whole 
confederated  Republic,  particularly  when  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  the  Dutch  Provinces  arc  the  subject  of 
discourse.  It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  latitude  offered  by  the  vague  applica- 
tion of  the  name,  but  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  local 
circumstances  and  topography  of  the  modem  Province  ; 
and  for  all  Political  retrospects,  statements  of  Commerce 
and  Finance,  or  questions  of  Social  Economy,  in  which 
the  Associated  Provinces  are  involved,  we  refer  for  once 
and  all  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 

Tlie  surface  of  Holland  is  uniformly  tow  and  flat,  de-  Surface, 
trending  gradually  towards  the  North  and  West.  North 
Holland  is  consequently  lower  than  the  Southern  division, 
and  some  portions  of  it,  in  the  districts  culled  Kenne- 
merland  and  Waterland,  are  a few  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  Ocean ; the  difference  of  absolute  elevation  in 
(he  various  districts,  though  abstractedly  trifling,  is 
nevertheless,  from  the  physical  circumstances  of  the 
country,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  modifies  the  liability 
to  inundation  from  the  Ocean  or  the  rivers,  sufficient  to 
create  the  greatest  diversity  in  the  character  of  the 
landscape.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Maas  to  the  viliugc  Downs, 
of  Pcttcn  in  North  Holland,  extensive  Downs,  or  sand- 
hills, form  a natural  barrier  against  the  irruptions  of 
the  Ocean.  This  embankment,  thrown  up  and  renewed 
by  the  steady  operation  of  physical  causes,  extends 
along  a line  of  coast  exceeding  60  miles  in  length ; 
where  this  ceases,  a little  beyond  Petten.  the  efforts  of 
Man  commence,  and  dams,  heaped  up  by  the  labour 
of  Ages  along  the  remaining  shores  of  the  German 
Ocean  on  the  West,  and  those  of  the  Zuydersee  on 
the  East,  an  indented  line  of  more  than  100  miles, 
protect  the  green  fields  within  from  the  waves  which 
break  above  them.  The  sand-hills  are  supposed  to 
increase  uniformly,  gaining  on  the  Ocean  as  well  as  on 
the  cultivated  ground,  but  the  law  of  their  formation  is 
so  involved  with  the  circumstances  of  season  and  cur- 
rent, that  great  and  violent  changes  often  take  place  in 
their  disposition.  It  is  stated  in  the  Life  of  Dc  Rujlcr, 
that  when,  in  the  year  1672,  the  fleets  of  France  and 
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JIOL-  England  cruised  off  the  coasts  of  Holland,  the  sands 
LAND,  were  much  altered  and  disarranged  by  the  discharges 
of  artillery.  The  Downs  reach  their  greatest  elevation 
in  Kennemerl&nd,  near  their  termination,  where  they 
rise  into  hills  200  feel  in  height,  occupying  a wide  ex- 
tent  of  country,  with  broad  valleys  and  marshes  between 
them.  Several  streams  also,  converted  by  human  in- 
genuity into  navigable  canals,  take  their  rise  from  these 
sandy  hillocks,  and  flow  into  the  or  the  lakes  of 
Waterland. 

Dike*.  The  Dikes,  or  Mounds,  which  to  a stranger  appear 

to  constitute  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  Dutch 
landscape,  ore  generally  supported  on  the  land  side  by 
piles  of  wood  and  stone  ramparts.  They  are  ordina- 
rily about  30  feet  above  the  land,  but  in  some  places,  as 
at  Medenblick,  where  the  shores  of  the  Zuydersee  face 
the  North,  and  are  thus  directly  exposed  to  the  high 
tides  driven  by  the  gales  of  winter,  both  setting  in  from 
the  same  point,  they  are  reared  to  double  that  elevation. 
The  greatest  cure  is  taken  to  strengthen  their  surface 
by  sods  or  marine  grasses,  and  below  high-water  mark, 
where  these  will  not  vegetate,  the  beach  is  secured  by 
a strong  matting  of  (lags,  fastened  down  at  every  three 
or  four  yards  by  wooden  pins.  Further  in  the  sea  the 
matted  covering  is  held  down  by  stones.  Large  wooden 
posts,  numbered  in  order,  are  ranged  along  the  shore  ut 
the  distance  of  100  or  120  feet  from  each  other,  to  afford 
an  exact  and  easy  reference  to  the  spots  demanding 
repair.  Besides  the  precautions  thus  taken  by  public 
policy  for  the  preservation  of  the  mounds,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  shores  take  care,  in  tempestuous  weather 
and  high  tides,  when  the  sea  frequently  washes  the 
summit  of  the  Dike  in  exposed  situations,  to  cover  it 
over  with  sail-cloths,  so  us  to  complete  its  defence  on 
the  upper  surface.  It  is  not,  however,  from  the  sea 
alone  that  the  Dutch  seek  to  protect  themselves  by 
Dikes.  All  the  numerous  rivers  which  flow  through  the 
country,  are  obliged  to  be  confined  within  their  channels 
by  similar  mounds ; and  the  lakes,  as  they  communi- 
cate with  the  rivers  or  the  ocean,  rise  to  the  same  level 
* with  them,  and  render  similar  precautions  necessary. 

Thus  Holland  is  cut  through  in  all  directions  by  Dikes. 
'|*jlc  tracis  cf  i#ntj  lyjng  between  these  are  called  Polder, 
and  are  kept  drained  hy  innumerable  windmills,  which 
pump  the  superfluous  water  into  the  adjacent  canals. 
The  roads,  as  well  as  the  navigable  canals,  are  generally 
on  these  Dikes,  which  are  well  planted  with  trees  and 
kept  in  excellent  order,  as  the  slightest  neglect  might 
occasion  serious  losses.  The  annual  expense  of  the 
Dikes  is  two  millions  of  florins ; and  the  tax  levied  for 
their  repair  is,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  heavier 
than  the  land-tax. 

In  this  way  several  lakes  have  been  drained  and  con- 
verted into  productive  land.  The  Beemster,  the  most 
fertile  district  of  North  Holland,  and  the  most  remark- 
able spot  in  the  Dutch  Provinces  from  the  great  art  and 
diligence  required  to  make  it  available  to  human  indus- 
try, is  one  of  those  drained  hollows.  Morasses,  or 
shallow  lakes,  are  still  numerous ; not  less  than  eighty 
being  reckoned  in  the  Northern  Government,  where 
they  are  generally  the  results  of  superabundant  water; 
in  South  Holland  the  pits  from  which  peat  is  dug  for 
fuel  form  so  many  unsightly  ponds,  which  annually  en- 
croach on  the  productive  soil. 

Hurdem  The  Haerlemer  Meer,  or  Sea  of  Haerlem,  is  the  only 
e lake  of  any  consequence.  This  piece  of  water,  15  miles 

in  length  by  9 broad,  was  formerly  a marsh ; but 


when  the  mouth  of  the  old  Rhine,  which  passes  through  Hnt- 
Leytlen,  was  choked  up,  an  inundation  ensued  which  LAND, 
united  several  small  lakes  in  the  neighbourhood.  Hence  — 
the  depth  of  water  in  the  Haerlemer  Meer  is  very  un- 
equal. The  Southern  portion  of  it,  called  the  Sea  of 
Leyden,  is  capable  of  bearing  good-sized  vessels ; but 
tenor  even  six  feet  is  the  ordinary  depth  of  the  channel. 

The  navigation  of  it  is  difficult  from  the  numerous 
shallows,  and  has  much  declined  since  the  construction 
of  the  canals  between  Leyden,  Haerlem,  and  Amster- 
dam, which  entirely  supersede  it  as  a means  of  regular 
communication  between  those  places.  In  the  year  1628 
the  son  of  Frederick,  King  of  Bohemia,  was  drowned  in 
the  Sea  of  Leyden ; his  father,  who  sailed  in  company 
with  him,  and  who  witnessed  his  catastrophe,  being 
prevented,  by  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  from  rendering 
him  any  assistance.  This  accident  is  said  to  have  pro- 
moted the  formation  of  the  canals.  The  Haerlemer 
Meer  is  saltish  in  some  places ; vast  forests  of  reeds 
grow  along  its  margin  and  help  to  nourish  great  quan- 
tities of  fish.  This  lake  appeared  to  increase  rapidly 
until  the  XVIIth  century,  when  care  was  taken  to  con- 
fine it  by  embankments ; and,  since  that  time,  the  pro- 
ject of  draining  it  lies  been  frequently  revived. 

On  the  North,  the  lake  of  Haerlem  communicates 
with  the  Y by  a sluice;  the  neck  of  land  separating  it 
from  that  inlet  can,  with  difficulty,  be  preserved  by  stone 
ramparts  and  wooden  piles  from  the  destruction  threat- 
ened by  the  waves  on  both  aides;  in  one  place  the 
isthmus  is  so  narrow  as  not  to  allow  room  for  the  canal 
between  Haerlem  and  Amsterdam,  which  is  here  inter- 
mitted, a porterage  of  about  half  a mile  supplying  its 
place.  The  Bia  Boch,  or  Wood  of  Reeds,  the  widest 
part  of  the  estuary  of  the  Maas,  is  bv  the  Dutch  Geo- 
graphers denominated  a lake;  it  has,  indeed,  the  ap- 
pearance of  a great  lake,  spreading  over  more  than  14 
square  leagues,  and  half  covered  with  reeds.  This  great 
expanse  of  water  was  formed  suddenly  on  the  night  of  the 
18th  November,  1521,  by  an  inundation  of  the  Waal 
and  Maus.  According  to  tradition,  72  villages  and 
40tM)  families  were  destroyed  by  this  unforeseen  ca- 
lamity. 

Of  the  numerous  rivers  which  flow  through  Holland,  Umn. 
there  is  not  one  of  any  importance  which  takes  its  rise 
within  the  limits  of  the  Province.  The  Leek,  the  Waal, 
the  little  Yasel.  and  the  Vccht  are  all  branches  of  the 
Rhine,  the  name  of  which  river  is  preserved  by  a narrow 
and  almost  stagnant  stream  passing  from  Utrecht  to 
Leyden,  and  thence  to  Catwyk  on  the  sea-side,  where 
it  joins  the  sea  by  a canal  cut  through  the  Downs  for  a 
distance  of  two  miles,  recently  constructed  on  a most 
magnificent  scale.  Previous  to  the  formation  of  this 
canal,  the  Rhine  was  lost  in  the  sands  about  four  miles 
from  I/eyden.  The  numerous  artificial  mouths  into 
which  the  waters  of  the  Waal  and  Maas  are  diverted,  as 
well  as  the  numberless  canals  which  they  are  made  to 
supply,  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  current  of  the 
principal  channels,  so  that  the  depositions  of  mud  arc 
not  carried  forward  to  the  sea  with  sufficient  force,  but, 
gradually  accumulating,  raise  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  and 
render  necessary  the  continual  increase  of  the  embank- 
ments. The  Y,  an  inlet  of  the  Zuydersee,  runs  West- 
ward towards  the  Sea  of  Haerlem,  and  afterwards 
towards  the  North,  a distance  altogether  of  about  20 
miles  ; its  general  breadth  is  from  two  to  four  miles. 

For  a description  of  the  Zuydersee,  the  time  and  man- 
ner of  its  formation,  with  an  account  of  the  changes 
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HOI,  which  are  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  channels 
LAM).  cf  tjje  Rhine,  we  refer  to  our  general  paper  on  the  Low 
Countries.  (See  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.) 

S'”**  The  maxim  of  Political  Philosophers  that  the  most 

favourable  circumstances  in  which  Human  Society  can 
be  placed,  are  those  which  make  the  existence  of  Arts 
and  industry  the  indispensable  preliminary  conditions 
of  it*  increase,  is  more  perfectly  illustrated  by  Holland 
than  by  any  other  Country.  This  Province,  so  remark- 
able for  its  dense  population,  for  its  commerce,  and  for 
the  excellence  of  some  even  of  its  natural  productions, 
possesses,  in  general,  a meagre  and  ungrateful  soil,  and 
scarcely  any  which  can  be  called  excellent.  One -fifth 
of  the  whole,  according  to  Metelerknmp.  is  barren  heath, 
sand,  and  unprofitable  morass ; some  other  writers, 
however,  supported  by  public  documents,  make  the 
portion  of  waste  territory  amount  to  one-third,  and  the 
quantity  of  productive  land  annually  spoiled  by  the 
spreading  of  the  sands  or  of  peat-bogs,  exceeds  very 
much,  it  is  said,  the  portion  gained  by  draining.  The 
soil  of  Holland  is,  generally,  a thin  vegetable  mould 
resting  on  sand  ; but  in  many  places  the  sand  is  found 
above  the  alluvial  deposit ; and,  frequently,  their  alter- 
nating layers  prove  the  successive  inundations  of  the 
»cu  and  the  rivers.  The  whole  of  the  level  country  has 
subsided  since  the  efforts  of  man  have  protected  it  from 
the  waters ; hence  it  is  that  the  fields  arc  in  some  places 
six  feet,  in  the  Becmster,  Purmer,  mid  other  drained  lakes 
sixteen  below  the  level  of  the  Ocean.  Of  this  subsidence 
and  of  subsequent  inundations,  the  soil  bears  abundant 
proofs.  The  vestiges  of  forests,  roads,  and  inhabited 
places  ure  found  not  far  below  the  surface  in  the  soil 
which  has  been  gained  from  the  Ocean,  and  which  at  a 
greater  depth  contains  marine  dithri*,  the  bones  of  whales, 
and  wrecks  of  vessels.  North- Went  from  the  village  of 
Kongh  in  the  Isle  of  Tcxel,  about  a mile  from  the  coast, 
large  tree*  are  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  This 
submarine  forest,  called  the  Orchanl  by  the  fishermen, 
has  an  extent  of  nearly  a square  mile.  The  moisture 

Pru-Joee.  °/  lb*  drained  lands  in  Holland  adapts  them  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  grasses  and  to  pasturage  : there  is  little  arable 
land,  and  all  the  corn  produced  within  the  Province  is 
not  equal  to  a tenth  of  the  consumption.  Where  the 
value  of  a crop,  however,  depends  on  careful  manage- 
ment and  application,  the  Dutch  farmer  i»  sure  to  suc- 
ceed. 'Die  madder  grown  in  Holland  holds  the  first 
rank  in  commerce,  and  the  flax  also,  chiefly  owing  to 
skilful  treatment,  is  highly  esteemed.  The  cultivation 
of  tobacco  has  declined,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  its 
increase  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  Dutch  supply 
flax-seed  to  all  Countries  engaged  in  the  linen  manu- 
facture ; seeds  of  flowers  and  culinary  vegetables  are 
principal  article*  of  commerce;  but  this,  it  must  be 
observed,  is  not,  perhaps,  so  much  owing  to  their  hor- 
ticultural skill,  ns  to  the  nature  of  their  moist  and  heavy 
atmosphere,  which,  being  unfavourable  to  fecundation 
in  general,  prevents  the  degeneration  of  vegetable  spe- 
cies, resulting  from  the  intermixture  of  several  kinds. 
The  tract  of  country  within  the  Downs,  from  Alcmaar 
to  the  Hague,  is  that  which  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
growth  of  flowers  and  garden  culture;  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Hacrlem,  particularly,  the  skill  of  the  Dutch 
gardeners  and  their  love  of  tulips  are  conspicuous.  The 
quantity  of  cheese  and  butter  made  in  this  Province,  is 
astonishing ; the  exportation  of  the  latter  article  alone 
brings  in  1 8 millions  of  florins. 

One  of  the  causes  assigned  for  the  perfect  success 


with  which  the  Dutch  farmer*  cultivate  their  artificial  HOI.- 
soil,  is  the  intimate  acquaintance  they  have  with  its  pe-  LAM', 
culiaritic*  in  a country  where  the  agricultural  peasant 
is  the  owner  of  the  soil,  and  the  same  spot  of  land 
descends  from  father  to  son  through  a long  course  of 
generations. 

The  farms  arc  in  general  small,  but  yet  large  enough  F«rm» 
to  support  their  possessors  in  simple  affluence.  The 
neatness  which  distinguishes  the  Dutch  towns,  is  equally 
conspicuous  in  their  farm  houses  ; gardens  and  orchards 
surround  the  dwellings,  and  are  securely  enclosed  by  u 
trim  green  fence.  The  fields  are,  in  general,  separated 
by  deep  ditches  filled  with  water,  and  capable  of  serving 
as  canals  to  transport  the  produce  of  the  farm.  Canuls 
on  a larger  scale  connect  the  farms  with  the  villages, 
and  these  with  the  great  towns,  so  that  facility  of 
internal  communication  can  hardly  be  conceived  more 
perfect. 

The  exportation  of  the  raw  produce  of  Holland  has  Export*, 
much  declined  in  every  article,  not  even  excepting  flax- 
seed. The  great  revenue  formerly  derived  from  the 
sale  of  tulip-roots  and  flower-seeds,  has.  in  particular, 
fallen  away  ; and  the  madder  of  Alsace  has  risen  to  the 
highest  estimation  in  commerce.  This  diminution  of 
resources  is  not  confined,  however,  to  the  produce  of  the 
soil,  or  to  the  Province  of  Holland.  (See  the  Nether- 
lands.) The  whale-fishery  which,  previous  to  the 
revolutionary  wars,  employed  nearly  300  vessels,  is 
totally  extinct.  The  herring-fishery,  carried  on  from 
the  ports  of  Rotterdam,  Brie!,  Delft,  Schiedam,  Enchuy- 
sen,  still  exists,  though  in  a crippled  state.  The  cod- 
fishery,  carried  on  for  the  most  part  on  the  Dogger 
bank,  supplies  not  only  the  consumption  of  Holland, 
but  forms  one  of  the  chief  exports  : the  London  market 
derives  its  principal  supply  of  cod  from  the  Dutch 
fishers. 

The  vicissitudes  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  Mamtfae- 
interests  of  Holland,  will  be  treated  of,  conjointly  with  turn, 
the  fortunes  of  the  other  United  Provinces,  under  the 
head  of  the  Netherlands.  We  shall  here  briefly  advert 
only  to  those  instances  of  declining  industry  which  have 
produced  a local  depression.  The  manufacture  of  fine 
linen  was  one  of  those  in  which  the  Dutch  were  for 
Ages  preeminent,  and  it  is  still  carried  on  at  Haerletn 
on  a considerable  though  very  reduced  scale.  The 
Bleacheriesof  this  place  enjoy  so  high  a reputation,  that 
they  prepare  for  market  almost  all  the  fine  linen  manu- 
factured in  Holland.  The  fabrication  of  linen  being  in 
most  of  its  stages  carried  on  by  peasants,  with  whom 
it  constitutes  a chief  branch  of  domestic  industry,  a 
decline  in  the  demand  for  that  article  causes  a widely 
diffused,  rather  than  a local  distress.  But  the  depres- 
sion of  the  woollen-cloth  factories  has  depopulated 
Leyden,  which  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  con- 
tained not  less  than  80,000  inhabitants,  and  at  present 
is  reduced  to  a third  of  that  number.  The  fine  cloth 
made  here,  in  the  year  1700,  amounted  to  25,000  pieces, 
and  the  camlet  to  70.000  ; these  numbers  were  re- 
duced respectively,  in  1802,  U)  7080  und  2700.  Taking 
together  all  branches  of  the  manufacture,  the  quantity 
fabricated  at  present  is  not  more  than  one-lenth  of  the 
unnoal  produce  in  flourishing  times.  Pains  have  been 
taken,  of  late  years,  to  improve  the  home-grown  wool, 
and  flocks  of  merinos  have  increased  in  the  Isles  of 
Tcxel  and  Wier ingen ; but  the  improved  fineness  of  the 
cloth  has  not  as  yet  restored  it  to  its  place  among  the 
articles  ol  exportation.  The  porcelain  manufacture  at 
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Delft  affords  another  instance  of  decayed  industry,  and 
it  is  with  difficulty  that  the  Government  of  the  Nether- 
lands can  prevent  the  importation  of  English  earthen- 
ware. The  Breweries  of  Holland  were,  at  one  time,  a 
great  source  of  employment  and  internal  commerce ; in 
1519,  there  were  160  of  them  at  Gouda,  the  chief  seat 
of  the  brewing  trade ; this  number  regularly  declined 
till  1802,  when  there  remained  but  two ; the  consump- 
tion of  gin  has  at  the  same  time  increased,  and  amounts 
annually  to  nearly  four  millions  of  gallons.  There  could 
not,  perhaps,  be  any  better  test  of  the  activity  of  trade 
and  increase  of  capital  in  Holland,  than  that  which  is 
afforded  by  the  quantity  of  bricks  consumed,  as  these 
are  the  materials  with  which  canals,  causeways,  and  all 
public  and  private  buildings  are  constructed  in  a country 
without  stones  or  other  minerals.  The  brick-kilns  on 
the  Issel  produced,  at  the  close  of  the  XVllth  century, 
about  145  millions  of  bricks  annually,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  not  quite  40  millions,  or  less 
than  one -third. 

Although  the  commerce  of  the  Netherlands  is  mostly 
carried  on  from  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  the  other 
great  towns  of  Holland,  yet  as  trade  must  he  chiefly 
considered  as  a source  of  national  aggrandizement,  we 
shall  not  speak  of  the  commerce  of  this  Province 
until  we  come  to  treat  of  the  Kingdom  collectively. 
The  falling  off  in  the  manufactures  and  the  shipping  of 
Holland  during  the  last  century,  and  particularly  during 
the  usurpation  of  the  French,  operated,  as  might  be 
expected,  to  reduce  the  population.  In  the  middle  of 
the  XVItli  century,  the  population  of  this  Province 
amounted,  according  to  Vossius,  to  550,000 ; in  1732 
it  was  supposed  to  be  at  least  980,000 ; this  number 
was  reduced,  in  1796,  to  828,500,  the  inhabitants  of 
towns  alone  being  495,000  in  number.  In  the  Alma- 
nack Royal  for  1917,  the  population  is  stated  at  747,600 
souls,  showing  a difference  of  80,000,  a greater  reduc- 
tion than  can  be  explained  by  the  subtraction  of  a small 
territory  on  the  South. 

The  commercial  adversity  under  which  Holland  la- 
boured for  so  many  years  subsequent  to  the  French 
Revolution,  and  the  almost  total  extinction  of  the  export 
trade,  naturally  occasioned  a great  deal  of  distress 
among  the  lower  Orders.  The  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness of  a dense  population  are  sought  to  be  relieved  by 
a multitude  of  public  institutions,  of  which  we  shall  give 
an  account  in  another  place.  The  poor  are,  in  general, 
reduced  to  live  on  potatoes ; and  the  use  of  a vegetable 
food,  which  in  wet  lands  and  bad  seasons  is  apt  to  be 
unwholesome,  together  with  the  increasing  consumption 
of  gin,  impairs  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  inferior 
classes.  Some  Dutch  writers  affirm  that  there  is  no 
Country  of  Europe  in  which  the  people  are  reduced  to 
such  a state  of  corruption  and  immorality  as  in  Holland ; 
and  although  this  reproach  cannot  be  admitted  in  its 
full  extent,  yet  it  is  to  he  feared  that  the  coarse  licen- 
tiousness which  characterises  frequented  sea-ports  pre- 
vails throughout  this  Province.  The  higher  Orders  are 
almost  wholly  engrossed  by  the  cares  of  making  money ; 
cleanliness,  economy,  and  attention  to  business  are  the 
chief  characteristics  of  the  Dutch  people  ; but  notwith- 
standing their  general  habits  of  scrupulous  neatness, 
many  of  their  customs,  particularly  that  of  smoking,  are 
offensive  to  foreigners. 

The  Province  of  Holland  holds  the  ninth  place  in  the 
States  General,  to  which  Assembly  it  sends  22  Members. 
In  judicial  matters  it  is  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
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Supreme  Court  at  the  Hague.  The  Provincial  States  arc  HOt- 
composed  of  90  members,  14  from  the  nobility,  49  from  l-AND 
the  towns,  and  27  deputed  from  the  proprietors  of  land. 
Calvinism  is  the  established  Religion.  The  Synod  of 
South  Holland  comprises  6 classes  and  183  parishes, 
that  of  North  Holland  5 classes  and  149  parishes.  The 
dignitaries  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  the  Archpriest,  as 
he  is  styled,  of  South  Holland,  and  the  Jansenist  Bishop 
of  Haeriem,  who,  together  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Utrecht,  is  disowned  by  the  Pope. 

Holland  was  included  in  the  ancient  Batavia  and  Name. 
Frisia.  When  in  the  decline  of  the  Empire  the  inha- 
bitants of  those  Countries  shook  off  the  Roman  yoke, 
they  fell  under  that  of  the  Saxons.  The  name  of  Hol- 
land is  not  met  with  before  the  IXth  century,  and 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Normans,  who 
overran  and  settled  in  the  Country  after  the  time  of 
Charlemagne.  Some  derive  it  from  hal  or  hoi,  hollow 
and  land,  as  if  it  were  descriptive  of  the  appearance  of 
the  country;  but  it  appears  more  probable  that  the 
names  of  the  islands  in  the  Baltic,  Zelandt  and  Olandt, 
were  transferred  by  the  Norman  adventurers  to  their 
new  settlements.  Thierri,  Duke  of  Alsace,  created 
Count  of  Holland  in  863,  was  the  first  who  bore  the 
title,  which  subsequently  passed,  by  marriage,  to  the 
Princes  of  Burgundy,  and  afterwards  to  the  House  of 
Austria.  Charles  V.  was  the  last  Count 

There  is  nothing  in  Holland  which  makes  so  agree- 
able  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  stranger  as  the 
size  and  number  of  the  towns  and  villages ; the  latter 
lie  scattered  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  from 
each  other,  and  help  to  diversify  the  dead  level  of  the 
plains  which  the  traveller  in  the  Trtcktchuyl,  or  canal- 
boat  usually  sees  around  him.  Their  magnitude  and 
population  would,  in  many  instances,  entitle  them  to  the 
rank  of  cities  in  other  countries.  The  towns  are  all 
connected  by  canals  and  by  roads  perfectly  level,  paved 
with  brick,  and  planted  with  elms  or  lime-trees.  The 
general  mode  of  travelling,  however,  is  by  the  Truck- 
schuyt,  the  exact  regularity  of  which  compensates,  in 
some  measure,  for  its  want  of  expedition.  In  describing 
the  topography  of  the  Province  we  shall  arrange  the 
towns  in  the  order  in  which  they  present  themselves  on 
the  ordinary  route  from  South  to  North. 

In  approaching  the  estuary  of  the  Waal,  the  steeple 
of  the  church  at  Gone  is  the  seaman's  mark ; the  land 
is  so  low  as  to  be  hardly  discernible  at  a league  distance. 

After  entering  the  Qua/c*  diep,  about  10  miles  from  the 

sea,  HAvoctduy*  makes  its  appearance,  the  houses  Helve  et- 

being  almost  hidden  by  the  masts  which  rise  above  them, 

This  place,  which  is  the  regular  station  of  the  English 
packet-boats,  derives  its  importance  not  from  its  size, 
the  population  not  much  exceeding  1200,  but  from  its 
advantages  as  a naval  arsenal.  The  only  channels  by 
which  large  vessels  can  approach  it  are  close  to  the 
land,  and  are  defended  by  strong  batteries ; within  is  an 
immense  basin  in  which  all  the  Dutch  navy  could  find 
anchorage.  The  docks  are  in  the  centre  of  the  fortifi- 
cations and  a deep  fosse  filled  with  water  surrounds 
the  whole  on  the  land  side.  For  many  miles  to  the 
West  of  the  town  the  land  is  preserved  by  Dikes  about 
30  feet  in  height.  From  Helvoetsluys  a narrow  channe1 
conducts  into  the  old  Maas.  On  approaching  Rotter- 
dam there  occurs  on  the  left  hi  ml  Schiedam,  a town  Scbiedm 
with  10,000  inhabitants  and  above  200  distilleries; 
and  Ddjkhaven , a fishing  village  with  3000  inhabi-  Ucihhav 
tan  U. 
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HOL  Rotterdam,  the  second  town  in  Holland  in  population 

. ' ’ , and  commercial  importance,  and  by  some  considered 

RouertUm.  the  first  in  heauty,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Maua.  or  Merve,  as  this  Northern  branch  is  properly 
called ; a small  river  called  the  Hottc,  from  which  it 
takes  its  name,  flows  through  it.  The  town  is  extremely 
well  built,  particularly  towards  the  river.  The  Room 
Quay,  or  Quay  of  Trees,  a terrace  of  great  houses  nearly 
a mile  long  and  planted  with  trees,  is  considered  the 
most  commodious  and  magnificent  landing-place  in 
Europe.  The  city  is  intersected  in  all  directions  by 
canals,  which  enable  the  merchants  to  bring  their 
cargoes  to  their  own  doors.  Warehouses  uml  stores 
adjoin  the  privute  dwellings,  and,  amidst  all  the  bustle 
of  a commercial  and  seafaring  place,  Dutch  neatness 
and  propriety  are  still  conspicuous.  The  doors  and 
windows  are  painted  green,  creeping  plants  adorn  the 
vacant  walls  of  the  storehouses,  and  trees,  planted  along 
the  sides  of  the  canals,  mix  their  boughs  with  the  rig- 
ging of  the  ships ; yet  the  streets  are  in  general  narrow, 
and  the  looiway  is  only  distinguished  by  being  paved 
with  yellow  bricks.  The  principal  buildings  arc  the 
Exchange,  a large  and  hands4>me  edifice,  surpassing  that 
at  Amsterdam,  the  Admiralty,  the  Palace  of  the  late 
East  India  Company,  and  the  great  church  of  St.  Law- 
rence, containing  the  monuments  of  the  Dutch  Admirals. 
The  statue  of  Erasmus,  who  was  a native  of  the  place, 
raised  on  a handsome  pedestal  six  feet  high,  adorns  the 
Maasbrvek,  not  fur  from  the  Exchange.  The  house  in 
which  he  was  born,  in  1467,  is  still  shown  to  strangers. 
The  Old  Men’s  Hospital  and  the  I*andhuyt,  or  House 
of  Assembly  for  the  Committees  appointed  to  superin- 
tend the  dikes  mid  canals,  are  also  baud  some  buildings. 
The  trade  of  Rotterdam  still  increases,  notwithstanding 
that  the  accumulations  of  sand  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Maas  have,  of  late  years,  threatened  to  destroy  it ; the 
number  of  vessels  entering  in  and  clearing  out  is  from 
3500  to  4000  annually.  The  manufactures  carried  on 
here  are  also  considerable,  particularly  of  cotton  goods, 
dye  stuff*,  and  chemical  preparations.  Distilleries  and 
sugar  refineries  are  ulso  numerous.  The  market  of  this 
town  is  the  most  frequented  in  Holland;  the  trade  in 
flax,  in  French  wine,  aud  in  tobacco,  centres  here.  The 
population  of  Rotterdam  is  about  60,000,  exclusive  of 
strangers ; a lurge  proportion  of  the  residents  are 
English. 

Ddft.  From  Rotterdam  a canal  of  about  10  miles  conducts 

to  Delft,  a large  and  well-built  town,  at  present  in  a 
declining  state.  The  banks  of  this  canal  are  covered 
with  the  villas  of  the  merchants  of  Rotterdam,  each  with 
ilA  narrow  garden  of  precious  flowers.  The  chief  cu- 
riosity at  Delft  is  the  Mausoleum  of  William  I.  Prince 
of  Orange,  in  the  new  Church.  This  superb  monument 
is  20  feet  long.  15  broad,  and  27  in  height,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  22  columns  of  black  Italian  marble.  There 
are  two  statues  on  it,  one  of  brouze  in  complete  armour, 
the  other  a marble  figure  in  a reposing  posture.  In  the 
same  Church  is  the  monument  of  Hugo  Grotius,  or  De 
Groot,  who  was  bom  here  in  1645.  The  lower  of  the 
new  Church  is  300  feet  high,  and  is  distinguished  as 
much  by  the  merit  of  its  carrillons,  or  chime*,  as  by  its 
beauty.  In  the  old  Church  are  the  Harcophagi  of  Hein- 
sius,  Leuwenhoeck,  and  VanTromp.  The  Town  House, 
a good  building,  contains  an  excellent  Gallery  of  Paint- 
ings. The  population  of  Delil  does  not,  at  present, 
exceed  13.000.  The  manufacture  of  earthen-ware,  for 
which  the  place  was  once  so  famous,  is  at  present  of 


little  account;  instead  of  7000,  the  number  of  men  HO|.- 
formerly  engaged  in  it,  there  are  hardly  150  employed.  LAND. 
Some  silk  stuffs  are  made  here,  and  the  manufacture  of  — 

fine  cloth,  from  the  improved  wool  of  the  Texel,  appears 
to  be  increasing.  The  commerce  of  Delft  depends 
wholly  on  that  of  Rotterdam. 

The  Hague,  or  S’Grafen  hang,  (the  Count's  Wood,)  Hague. 

10  miles  North-West  from  Delft,  is  the  Capital  of  South 
Holland,  the  seal  of  Government,  and  principal  resi- 
dence of  the  King  of  the  Nether  unds.  It  is  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  Downs,  about  two  miles  from  the  sea; 
woods,  gardens  and  cultivated  fields  surround  it  on 
the  other  three  sides.  A deep  fosse  forms  its  only  de- 
fence. All  travellers  extol  the  heauty  of  the  Hague 
the  fertility  of  the  odjoiniug  country,  (the  must  produc- 
tive tract  ill  South  Holland,)  the  woods  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, the  openucss  of  the  street*,  and  the  numerous 
splendid  houses  which  adorn  them,  the  hotels  erected  by 
the  Provinces  under  the  old  ( oust i lulion  for  the  recep- 
tion of  their  Deputies,  all  contribute  to  render  the 
Huguc  more  attractive  than  the  other  Dutch  towns. 

The  avenues,  promenade*,  and  public  squares  are 
shaded  with  limes  and  elm*.  In  the  Royal  Palace  are 
Galleries  of  Paintings  and  of  Sculptures  o Cabinet  of 
Medals  and  a rich  Library.  The  most  remarkable 
public  buildings  are  the  Council  House,  the  Cora  Ex- 
change, the  new  Church,  and  that  of  St.  James.  The 
great  distinction  of  the  Hague,  however,  is  the  general 
magnificence  of  the  private  hotels.  The  population  is 
about  45,000,  supported  chiefly  by  revenue  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  Court.  The  industry  of  the  place  is 
confined  to  the  manufacture  of  sealing-wax  and  article* 
of  jewellery.  The  society  at  the  Hague,  as  might  be 
expected  in  the  Capital  of  a commercial  Country,  itself 
undisturbed  by  the  cares  of  business,  is  the  most  refined 
and  agreeable  in  the  Dutch  Provinces  Societies  lor 
the  promotion  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts  are 
numerous ; but,  above  all,  the  *ludy  of  Natural  History  is 
here  zealously  cultivated.  The  impulse  given  by  Cam- 
per, a native  of  the  town,  still  operates,  and  the  Hague 
can  boast  more  Museums  illustrative  ofNatural  History, 
than  any  city  in  Europe.  Hie  wood  from  which  the 
town  takes  its  name  is  at  no  great  distance ; it  is 
doubly  precious  in  the  eye*  of  the  Dutch  from  the 
general  absence  of  woods  in  Holland.  The  great  roads 
to  Amsterdam,  Haerlem,  und  Leyden  pass  through  it, 
and  in  the  centre  of  it  is  placed  the  ancient  chateuu  of 
the  Princes  of  Orange,  called  the  House  of  Orange,  or 
House  in  the  Wood.  This  grove  appeared  so  pleasing 
to  Philip  II.  that  it  was  spared  by  his  orders  in  1574, 
when  the  Hague  was  besieged.  The  praises  bestowed 
on  him  for  this  instance  of  tasteful  mercy,  may  perhaps 
have  induced  Louis  XIV.,  a century  later,  to  spare  the 
Mall  at  Utrecht. 

The  avenue  conducting  to  Scheveiitig,  a village  on  the  Schcrei<<  ? 
sea-shore,  inhabited  by  fishermen,  is  always  pointed  out 
to  strangers  as  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  Hague.  It  is 
about  two  miles  long,  perfectly  straight  and  level, 
planted  with  four  rows  of  stately  elms,  and  with  the 
steeple  of  the  village  Church  in  the  vista.  Scheveling  is 
remarkable  for  the  pertinacity  with  which  its  inhabitants, 
about  3000  in  number,  adhere  to  the  old  costume  and 
usages  of  the  Country. 

Leyden,  seven  miles  North-East  of  Hague,  was  for-  Leyden, 
merly  the  second  city  in  Holland.  The  Old  Rhine, 
which  here  divides  itself  into  several  channel*,  flows 
round  it,  and  is  joined  by  some  small  streams,  the  Does, 
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HOL*  Vliet,  Mare,  and  Zyl ; the  numerous  islands  into  which 
I.AND-  the  town  is  divided  by  all  these  canals  are  connected 
— by  150  bridges.  The  district  of  country  round  about, 
HOI-  C^Mcd  the  Rhynlande,  is  the  garden  of  Holland,  and 
LAND,  furnishes  in  large  quantities  the  much  prized  Leyden 
butter.  Leyden  is  famous  for  its  Lrniversitv.  founded 
in  1575,  and  which,  distinguished  fora  time  by  its  pro- 
ficiency in  Oriental  literature,  so  successfully  cultivated 
by  Golius,  Erpenius,  and  Schultens,  enjoyed  a more 
lusting  reputation  as  a School  of  Medicine  and  Anatomy. 
From  the  great  brick  walls  surrounding  Leyden,  a 
rich  prospect  of  the  neighbouring  country  may  be 
enjoyed.  In  the  Guard  House,  or  Citadel,  are  pre- 
served the  portraits  of  the  old  Counts  of  Holland.  The 
Council  House  and  St.  Peter’s  Church,  in  which  is  the 
Sarcophagus  of  Boerhave,  are  the  only  remarkable 
edifices.  The  buildings  of  the  University  were  much 
injured,  and  part  of  the  city  entirely  destroyed,  particu- 
larly the  handsome  street  called  the  Raapenburg,  by 
the  accidental  explosion  of  a barge  laden  with  gun- 
powder, which  took  place  in  one  of  the  canals  in  1907. 
The  population  of  Leyden  is  minced  at  present  to 
2b, 600.  The  wool  trade  of  Holland,  and  manufactures 
of  camlets  and  woollen  cloths,  still  centre  here.  The 
book  trade  also  is  very  considerable,  and,  though  not 
absolutely  increased,  has  gained  in  relative  importance. 
The  Botanic  Gardens  at  Leyden,  the  Cabinets  of  Na- 
tural History,  the  Library  of  the  University,  rich  in 
Oriental  manuscripts,  and  the  Paiutiugs  of  Lucas  and 
Rembrandt,  both  natives  of  the  place,  seldom  fail  to 
prolong  the  visit  of  the  stranger. 

Hirrlem  A canal  about  16  miles  in  length  conducts  from 
Leydeu  to  Haeriem,  through  a highly  cultivated 
country;  this  latter  place  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
towns  in  Holland,  Intersected  by  canals,  and  planted 
with  trees;  the  sea  of  Haeriem  lies  at  no  great  dis- 
tance on  the  Cast ; the  German  Ocean  is  about  four 
miles  off  on  the  West ; canals  connect  the  town  with 
Leyden  and  Amsterdam.  Like  the  other  interior 
towns  of  Holland,  Haeriem  has  much  declined,  and  its 
population  does  not  exceed  21,000,  about  half  of  its 
former  amount.  In  the  market-place  stands  a statue, 
erected,  in  1901,  to  Lawrence  Coster,  to  whom  the 
Dutch  ascribe  the  iuvention  of  the  Art  of  Printing.  The 
Cathedral,  the  largest  and  handsomest  church  in  Hol- 
land, is  remarkable  for  its  great  organ,  containing 6000 
pipes  and  92  stops.  At  Haeriem  in  a Royal  Academy 
of  Science,  with  rich  Museums,  an  Observatory,  and  a 
public  Library,  containing  many  curious  specimens  of 
early  Typography,  particularly  the  Works  printed  by 
Coster,  a native  of  the  place  The  neighbourhood  of 
Haeriem  has  always  been  the  flower-garden  of  Holland, 


and  although  the  trade  in  choice  flowers  is  no  longer  HOI- 
what  it  was  iu  the  middle  oftheXVIIth  century,  when  LAND, 
single  tulip  roots  were  sold  for  10,000  florins,  still  there  , — . 

are  numerous  great  nurseries  adjoining  the  town,  which, 
through  the  weekly  markets  at  Amsterdam,  supply  all 
Holland.  Haeriem  is  famous  for  the  excellence  of  its  ^ , 

bleacheries  ; it  is  likewise  the  seat  of  almost  all  that  re- 
mains in  Holland  of  the  silk  manufacture,  which  formerly 
employed  here  3000  looms,  and  at  present  about  60. 

In  the  rtood  of  Iluerlem,  a grove  of  about  26  acres  in 
extent,  is  a Royal  Lodge,  formerly  the  villa  of  the 
Bunker,  Mr.  Hope. 

Amsterdam,  which  lies  12  miles  East  of  Haeriem, 
and  is  next  in  the  route,  has  been  already  noticed  in 
alphabetical  order.  Saardam , on  the  North  of  the  Y,  StanUm. 
though  called  a village,  contains  10,500  inhabitants.  It 
is  distinguished  even  in  Holland  for  its  neatness  and 
the  number  of  its  canals.  The  inhabitants  are  ail  either 
merchants  or  shipbuilders.  The  houses  are  built  of 
wood,  painted  green  in  fanciful  patterns,  and  sur- 
rounded by  canals,  so  as  with  their  gardens  to  form 
little  islands.  The  house  in  which  Peter  the  Great 
resided  here,  while  learning  the  Art  of  shipbuilding,  is 
still  shown  to  stranger*.  Six  mile*  to  the  North  of 
Saardam  is  Alcmaar,  with  a population  of  8500  souls,  Akmtir. 
and  a few  miles  to  the  West  of  this  town,  on  the  Zuy- 
dersee,  is  Horn,  with  9600  inhabitants,  and  a great  Horn, 
trade  in  cheese  and  cuttle.  The  navigator  Sehouten,  a 
native  of  this  place,  gave  its  uame  to  Cape  Horn,  which 
he  discovered  in  1616.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention 
Gouda,  in  South  Holland,  built  on  the  Gouwe,  which  Oou<)«. 
here  joins  the  Ysscl.  a town  of  considerable  trade,  and 
with  a population  of  12,000.  The  Church  of  SL  John 
is  remarkable  for  its  great  size,  its  organ,  and  stained 
glass  windows.  Doht  has  been  already  mentioned  in 
its  place. 

The  islands  which  lie  in  a chain  across  the  mouth  of  The  IslimU. 
the  Zuydersee,  viz.  Tcxel,  Wieringen,  Vlieland,  and 
Schelting,  are  becoming  daily  more  important  from  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  introduction  into  them 
of  the  fine  woolled  sheep.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
islands,  about  8500  in  number,  of  whom  5000  belong 
to  the  Tcxel,  are  almost  all  pilots  or  fishermen.  The 
stock  of  sheep  at  present  exceeds  60,000.  Strong  for- 
tifications have  of  late  years  been  erected  on  the  Tcxel, 
to  defend  the  roadstead  and  straits. 

De  Graf,  Hist.  Siat.  Rrschryving  v an  Holland,  Amst. 

1809;  Tableau  de  la  Hollande,  par  Mcteleukamp, 

Rotter.  1809  ; Memoiret  rur  la  Holland c,  Paris,  1804  ; 

J.  Cade,  Tour  through  Holland  in  1806,  London,  1607  ; 

&c. 
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NEW  HOLLAND,  the  Terra  Australia  of  old  maps, 
is  on  Island  of  vast  extent,  lying  directly  South  of  the 
Western  chain  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  or  Spice 
Islands.  The  magnitude  of  New  Holland  justly  entitles 
it  to  the  designation  of  a Continent : its  most  Northern 
extremity.  Cape  York,  is  iu  10°  45'  North  latitude, 
while  Cape  Wilson,  on  the  South-Eastern  shore,  is  in 
latitude  39°,  a coast  line  of  above  2000  miles  extending 


between  them.  The  greatest  breadth  is  from  Point 
Escarpe,  in  1 13°  1 5',  on  the  Western  coast,  to  Cape  More  • 
ton  in  the  same  latitude,  and  in  longitude  153°  on  the 
Eastern,  a direct  distance  of  2600  miles.  The  super- 
ficial extent  of  this  great  Island  may  be  estimated  at 
about  three  and  a half  millions  of  square  miles  ; or,  if 
compared  with  that  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  may  Ik? 
taken  to  bear  towards  it  the  ratio  of  15  to  17. 
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An  account  of  the  successive  discoveries  and  laborious 
voyages  by  which  this  extensive  Country  has  been  gra- 
dually made  known  to  us,  has  already  been  given  under 
the  head  Australia  ; we  shall  here,  therefore,  confine 
ourselves  to  the  Geographical  survey  of  it,  as  far  as  re- 
search has  hitherto  penetrated,  with  some  description 
of  its  natural  productions  and  aboriginal  inhabitants : 
but  as  far  as  regards  the  circumstances  of  tbe  British 
Colonies  on  the  Eastern  coast,  with  the  details  of  the 
regions  they  {fosses*,  the  soil,  the  climate,  the  mineral 
riches,  and  other  particulars,  deriving  importance  from 
their  relation  to  Civilized  Man,  we  refer,  for  more  satis- 
factory information,  to  New  South  Wales. 

Scarcely  any  thing  is  yet  known  of  the  Geography  of 
New  Holland  beyond  the  coast;  great  chains  of  moun- 
tains, which  might  serve  to  elucidate  the  physical  dis- 
tribution of  the  Country,  are  nowhere  visible,  except  on 
tbe  Eastern  side,  where  the  Blue  Mountains  run  paral- 
lel to  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  shore  ; nor  have 
any  great  rivers  been  ns  yet  discovered,  the  course  of 
which  might  lead  us  to  conjecture  the  situation  of  those 
mountain  ranges,  which  it  is  hard  to  conceive  wanting 
in  so  extensive  a Country.  As  far,  however,  as  obser- 
vation has  reached,  the  greuler  part  of  New  Holland 
appears  to  be  a dead  flat,  or  gradually  to  assume  that 
appearance  towards  the  interior.  As  the  voyages  of 
Captain  King,  in  1818  and  1822,  complete  (with  the 
exception  of  a few  little  breaks)  the  survey  of  the  whole 
coast,  which  preceding  navigators  had  left  unfinished, 
we  are  now  enabled  to  trace  an  authenticated  outline 
of  the  Australian  Continent. 

On  approaching  the  Eastern  coast,  above  Cape  Howe, 
tbe  shore  appears  bold  and  picturesque  ; the  country  be- 
hind rising  higher  and  higher  into  swelling  hills  of  no 
great  elevation,  but  crowned  with  evergreen  forest  trees, 
and  close  brushwood,  exhibiting  a gloomy  and  scathed 
verdure,  extremely  different  from  the  fresh  appearance  of 
vegetation  in  the  forests  of  America,  or  even  in  our  own 
climate.  The  creeks  and  rivers  of  the  South-Eastern 
shore  appear  to  be  still  but  imperfectly  known  ; and 
the  Clyde,  in  latitude  35°  40',  is,  we  believe,  the  Southern 
limit  of  the  explored  country.  The  minerals  met  with 
along  this  river  are  sandstone,  clay  si  ate,  and  grey- 
wacke.  lying,  where  they  arc  found,  indurated  in  vertical 
strata,  extending  from  South-West  to  North-East : this 
Geological  phenomenon  is  of  some  importance,  as  it 
may  serve  to  explain  why  many  of  the  rivers  of  New 
South  Wales  run,  for  the  greuter  part  of  their  courses, 
in  a direction  parallel  to  the  coast.  Jervis  s Bay,  in 
latitude  35°,  is  said  by  Mr.  Berry,  who  examined  it,  to 
be  superior  to  many  of  the  best  frequented  harbours  in 
the  world,  being  easy  of  access,  affording  good  shelter, 
and  safe  anchorage.  For  some  hundred  miles  North 
of  this  the  shore  is  generally  bold,  of  sandstone  cliffs, 
sometimes  interrupted  by  low  sandy  beaches,  or  banks 
of  soft  mud,  covered  with  mangroves  to  the  water's  edge. 
The  soil  towards  the  shore  is  pool  and  uninviting,  but 
from  five  to  ten  miles  inland  commences  au  elevated 
terrace  of  fertile  land. 

The  principal  rivers  known  are  the  Clyde,  Shoal- 
Haven  River,  Pigeon* House  River,  George's  River,  the 
Hawkesbury,  Hunter’s  River,  the  Hastings,  the  Tweed, 
and  the  Brisbane.  This  lust  is  a magnificent  stream, 
opening  into  Moreton  Bay,  in  latitude  27°  2b1,  and  navi- 
gable for  ships  oflargc  burthen  above  60  miles  from  its 
mouth.  Where  the  exploration  of  it  ceased,  the  river  had 
decreased  but  little  in  breadth  or  depth,  and  the  tide  still 


rose  four  feet,  being  only  one  fool  less  than  at  the  mouth,  n k \V 

so  that  it  resembles  a canal  flowing  through  a level  HOL- 

country  ; the  country  along  its  banks  is  of  the  richest 
description,  abounding  with  good  timber.  No  mountains 
appear  to  the  Westward,  so  that  Mr.  Oxley,  who  dis- 
covered and  examined  the  river  in  1823,  was  disposed  to 
consider  it  as  the  outlet  of  the  great  interior  waters  which 
he  had  previously  discovered  in  1818.  The  Brisbane  is 
by  far  the  most  important  river  as  yet  discovered  in  New 
South  Wales,  not  only  from  its  magnitude  and  the  fer- 
tility of  the  circumjacent  country,  but  also  because  it 
appears  to  be  exempt  from  those  violent  floods  which  at 
times  commit  such  ravages  ou  the  banks  of  the  Nepean 
and  Hunter's  River.  The  advantages  of  the  situation 
were  not  overlooked  by  the  Colonial  Government,  hut  a 
convict  settlement  was  immediately  established  at  Red 
Cliffs,  in  Mnretou  Bay,  about  10  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Brisbane,  and  450  from  Port  Jackson.  Tims  the 
Colonies  extend  from  the  Illiwara,  or  Five  Island  dis- 
trict to  Moreton  Bay,  a distance  of  above  500  miles.  In 
this  space  there  are  two  harbours,  in  which  the  largest 
navies  can  at  all  times  ride  in  safety,  but  the  shore  in 
general  offers  few  havens  for  ships  of  burthen  ; most  of 
the  inlets  as  well  as  rivers  are  barred  by  sand-banks, 
os  if  the  natural  process  of  forming  channels  were  not 
yet  completed  ; not  a few  rivers,  indeed,  terminate  in 
lagoons,  which  only  occasionally  communicate  with  the 
sea  across  the  intervening  sands.  Tbe  Boyne,  a con- 
siderable stream,  falling  into  Port  Curtis,  in  latitude  23° 

56'  30,f,  has  also  been  surveyed  with  a view  to  a settle- 
ment, which  will  be  made  here  probably  at  no  distant 
period.  Between  the  latitude  of  22°  and  Torres  Strait, 
a distance  of  700  miles,  no  investigation  for  the  dis- 
covery of  rivers  has  been  yet  made,  and  Captain  King, 
who  sailed  close  enough  to  the  shore  in  1819  to  have 
the  sea-beach  almost  always  in  view,  says  that  nothing  * 
like  an  opening  of  any  consequence  was  observed  ; this 
negative  testimony,  however,  will  appear  of  less  weight 
when  we  consider  how  long  the  Hastings,  Tweed,  and 
Brisbane  escaped  the  notice  of  navigators.  Whenever 
he  landed  within  this  distance  the  soil  appeared  shallow, 
the  timber  small  and  stunted.  But  in  some  parts,  par- 
ticularly about  latitude  17°,  the  country  was  verdant 
and  well  wooded.  The  form  of  the  coast  near  Cape 
Bowling  Green,  latitude  19°  19\  and  a wide  chasm  in 
the  distant  mountains,  led  him  to  surmise  the  existence 
of  considerable  rivers  thereabouts,  a conjecture  which 
circumstances  did  not  allow  him  an  opportunity  of  con- 
firming. In  latitude  15°  27'  is  Endeavour  River,  so 
called  by  Captain  Cook,  who  hauled  down  and  repaired 
his  ship  in  this  moderate-sized  stream,  after  having 
lain  three  and  twenty  hours  on  a coral  reef.  Beyond 
this  all  semblance  of  fertility  ccasca,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  coast  to  the  North  Cape,  a distance  of 300  miles, 
is  low,  sandy,  and  barren.  At  this  spot  also  the  gra- 
nitic rocks  cease  to  appear.  The  East  coast  of  New 
Holland,  in  these  latitudes,  is  so  closely  beset  with  innu- 
merable islands,  united  among  themselves  and  with  the 
main  by  coral  reefs,  as  to  render  the  navigation  extremely 
difficult.  The  coral  reefs,  indeed,  commence  in  a high  Coral  nef*. 
latitude,  at  a distance  of  25  or  35  leagues  from  land, 
but  approaching  nearer  as  they  run  to  the  North  ; 
being  only  20  leagues  from  Broad  Sound,  9 from 
Cape  Gloucester,  and  at  Cape  Tribulation  reaching 
close  to  the  shore.  On  the  East,  or  outside  of  these 
reefs,  the  sea  breaks  with  great  fury,  and  is  of  unfaxhom- 
able  depth,  but  the  enclosed  arm  is  generally  smooth. 
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NEW  with  from  60  to  30  fathoms,  thus  possessing  unusual 
advantages  for  a coasting  trade.  Two  deep  channels 
. , across  the  coral  barrier  were  found  by  Captain  Flin- 

ders, and  an  accurate  survey  will  probably  discover 
more 

Gulf  af  The  voyage  to  the  North  coast  lies  through  Torres 

Carpentaria.  Strait,  which  is  crowded  with  small  islands.  Imme- 
diately to  the  Westward  of  Cape  York,  the  most  North- 
ern point  of  New  Holland,  is  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria , 
the  shores  of  which  measure  a space  of  900  miles,  the 
gulf  itself  being  400  miles  deep,  and  800  broad.  In 
old  Dutch  maps  many  outlets  and  openings  of  rivers  are 
marked  along  its  shores,  so  that  it  was  thought  to  re- 
ceive the  principal  streams  of  the  Australian  Continent ; 
but  the  accurate  survey  made  of  it  by  Flinders  over- 
turned this  hypothesis.  The  Eastern  side  is  low  and 
sandy,  the  Western  has  many  fine  harbours,  and  is 
bordered  by  some  large  islands,  but  the  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  coast  is  low  and  barren.  Wellesley's 
Islands,  a group  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf,  abound  in 
iron  ore  ; the  soil  of  even  the  best  parts  is  far  below 
fertility ; hut  the  small  trees  and  hushes  which  grow 
there,  with  the  grass  in  some  open  places,  save  the 
larger  islands  from  the  reproach  of  absolute  sterility. 
The  principal  rock  formation  in  the  gulf  is  a dose- 
grained sandstone.  From  Cape  Weasel,  which  is  the 
projection  that  forms  the  North-West  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria,  and  is  the  extremity  of  a group  of  low 
barren  islands,  to  Cape  Van  Diemen,  the  country  i« 
Arnheim’a  named  Arnhritri*  Land.  The  coast  here  is  low,  and 
the  shore  in  general  a sandy  bench,  intersected  towards 
the  West  by  projecting  rocky  heads,  and  presenting 
many  fine  ports  and  harbours.  About  midway  between 
the  capes  is  a river,  called  Liverpool  River  by  Captain 
King,  who  ascended  it  about  40  miles  without  finding 
any  improvement  in  the  nature  of  the  soil ; no  hills  were 
seen,  but  the  country  was  everywhere  flat,  and  bore 
the  appearance  of  being  occasionally  inundated.  Alli- 
gators and  a few  birds  were  the  only  animals  seen. 
Near  the  Western  extremity  of  the  North  coast,  in  the 
ancient  charts,  is  a deep  opening  called  Van  Diemen’s 
Day.  This  has  heeu  discovered  by  the  late  survey  to 
he  a strait  70  miles  deep,  and  40  broad,  separating 
from  the  main  land  two  large  islands,  the  North-West- 
ern extremity  of  which  bore  the  name  of  Cape  Van 
Diemen.  In  the  gulf  on  the  South-  East  side  of  this 
strait  are  some  rivers,  winding  through  a vast  plain  of 
level  land,  hearing  the  marks  of  great  inundations. 
These,  to  which  Captain  King  gave  the  name  of  Alli- 
Aili*«i>r  gator  Rivers,  have  the  same  character  ; flowing  between 
River*.  low  muddy  banks  covered  with  mangroves,  with  little 
current,  and  apparently  navigable  a long  way  up.  They 
will,  in  all  probability,  prove  to  he  the  mouths  of  some 
great  river,  by  which  the  waters  of  the  interior  are 
carried  to  the  sea.  The  noil  here  is  in  general  a still 
clay  of  no  great  fertility,  but  the  climate  is  in  the 
highest  degree  favourable  to  vegetation,  so  that  palm 
and  gum  trees,  acacias  and  mangroves,  with  an  im- 
mense variety  of  tropical  flowers,  grow  exuberantly  on 
the  very  beach. 

'Hie  islands  separated  from  the  main  by  Van  Diemen's 
Gulf,  are  called  Melville  and  Bathurst  Islands.  A 
narrow  channel  from  one  to  three  miles  wide,  and  40 
in  length,  named  Apsley  Strait  by  Captain  King,  who 
sailed  through  it,  imagining  that  he  had  made  the  dis- 
Manilla  covery  ot  a great  river,  runs  between  them.  Melville 
{•land.  Island,  on  the  East  of  the  strait,  is  of  considerable  sire. 


the  circumference  of  it  being  at  least  200  miles.  It  is  NEW 
fertile  and  more  elevated  than  the  main  land  to  the 
Eastward,  possessing  many  good  harbours  besides  v ‘ _ ^ 
Apsley  Strait.  Bathurst  Island  has  a circumference  of 
about  120  miles.  The  Northern  coast  of  New  Holland, 
and  those  islands  in  particular,  are  rendered  more  in- 
teresting by  the  circumstance  of  their  being  now  included 
in  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  commencement  of  1824  Captain  Bremer  was 
despatched  in  the  Tamar  to  take  possession  ot  Araheim's 
Land,  on  the  North  coast  of  the  Continent,  and  to  form 
an  establishment  on  the  most  eligible  spot  that  could 
be  found  for  a mercantile  depot.  The  Tamar  anchored 
first  in  Port  Essington,  a deep  inlet  in  the  promontory 
to  the  North-East  of  Van  Diemen’s  Gulf,  and,  a union- 
jack  being  fixed  on  a conspicuous  point,  formal  posses- 
sion was  taken  of  the  North  cogst  of  Australia,  between 
the  meridians  of  129°  and  136°  East  of  Greenwich. 

An  eligible  situation,  however,  for  the  new  settlement  c0|ftnt  al 
was  not  met  with  till  the  ship  entered  Port  Cockburn,  Port  Cork- 
the  mouth  of  Apsley  Strait ; here  a small  rivulet  and  barn, 
plenty  of  water  were  discovered  on  Melville  Island.  A 
projection  of  land  was  fixed  on  for  the  site  of  the  town, 
and  a fort,  called  Fort  Dundas,  was  constructed.  The 
first  settlers  were  45  convicts,  including  three  or  four 
women,  with  a detachment  of  military  and  marines. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  Melville  and  Bathurst  Islands 
are  capable  of  bearing  all  the  valuable  productions  of 
the  East,  particularly  spices ; and  the  situation  of  the 
new  settlement  is  well  adapted  for  mercantile  specula- 
tion. This  coast  is  annually  visited  by  the  Malays,  who 
come  here  in  large  fleets  to  fish  for  the  Trepang,  or 
Btehe  demer,  and,  perhaps,  the  intention  of  making  this 
sett'ement  was  to  open  a commerce  by  their  means  with 
the  Eastern  portion  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  where 
ni  present  all  trade  is  engrossed  by  the  Dutch.  The  new 
Colony,  nevertheless,  however  bright  may  be  its  future 
prospects,  has  not  yet  attained  a flourishing  condition. 

The  want  of  females  undof  cuttle,  the  heatof  the  climate, 
and  the  constant  hostility  of  the  natives,  are  the  prin- 
cipal drawbacks  on  its  prosperity.  The  importation  of 
some  Chinese  labourers  is,  perhaps,  the  measure  best 
calculated  to  relieve  it  from  its  present  languishing 
stale. 

To  the  West  of  Clarence  Strait,  which  separates 
Bathurst  Island  from  the  main,  the  coast  trends  to  the 
South,  but  continues  to  bear  the  same  low  and  sterile 
character  as  far  as  Cambridge  Gulf  Tills  is  a deep  Cambridge 
and  extraordinary  salt-water  inlet,  in  East  longitude  Uu  ' 

128°.  extending  for  up  wants  of  60  miles  through  a cir- 
cuitous channel,  which,  being  narrowed  in  many  places 
to  the  width  of  half  a mile,  causes  a rushing  tide.  Here 
the  coast  assumes  a new  appearance,  high  and  precipi- 
tous ranges  of  detached  hills  rise  suddenly  from  a level 
plain,  which  is  so  low  as  to  be  occasionally  covered  by 
the  high  spring-tides.  These  waters  are  so  quickly 
evaporated  by  the  groat  heat,  as  to  leave  the  ground 
incrusted  with  saline  crystallizations,  which  give  it  the 
appearance  of  being  covered  with  snow,  and,  by  reflect- 
ing the  sun’s  rays,  severely  afflict  the  eyes.  This  ex- 
traordinary gulf  terminates  in  numerous  shallow,  muddy, 
salt-water  inlets,  which  in  the  rainy  season  would  pro- 
bably furnish  plenty  of  fresh  water.  Westward  from  the 
gulf  the  coast  assumes  a new  appearance,  and  is  in- 
tersected by  numerous  fine  ports,  hays,  and  some  rivers. 

One  of  the  rivers  (Prince  Regents)  runs  inland  for 
upwards  of  60  miles,  and  terminates  in  a firesh-wate* 
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NEW  stream.  The  nature  of  the  country,  however,  is  even 
HOL-  worse  than  to  the  East ; it  is  a huge  mass  of  rocks 
LAND,  heaped  one  upon  the  other,  the  interstices  being 
filled  with  spinifex,  a prickly,  useless  grass,  of  power- 
fully aromatic  smell.  The  Geology  of  this  part  of  the 
coast  consists  of  a silicious  sandstone,  of  a very  hard 
and  fine  grain  ; much  of  it  is  coloured  by  a ferruginous 
oxide,  and  a small  quantity  of  native  iron,  imbedded  in 
a quartxose  rock  with  copper  pyrites,  was  also  found 
here.  This  high  land,  distinguished  by  its  numerous 
great  inlets,  which  deserve  to  be  carefully  explored, 
extends  from  Cambridge  Gulf,  lacing  the  North,  to 
Prince  Regent’s  River  on  the  West. 

The  remainder  of  the  North-West  coast,  as  far  as 
North-West  Cape,  an  extent  of  1000  miles,  marked  iu 
D*  Wilt's  tbc  maps  as  Dr  Witt  * Land,  is  a low.  sandy,  and  un- 
Liwl  promising  country,  in  many  places  so  low  us  not  to  tie 
visible  from  a greater  distance  than  12  or  14  miles.  It 
is  consequently  dangerous  of  approach,  and  has  perhaps, 
on  that  account,  been  less  accurately  surveyed  than  the 
other  shores  of  Australia.  Numerous  islands  are  scat- 
tered at  no  great  distance  from  the  main,  to  which  they 
are  generally  superior  in  verdure  and  fertility  ; among 
R>v,eni4ry  them  is  the  Rosemary  bland,  of  Dampier,  in  the  neigh- 
MiinL  bourhood  of  w hich  is  good  anchorage.  A small  species 
of  Ficus  i*  the  dref  productions  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom in  this  Archipelago,  but  the  sea  aflbrd*  plenty  of 
trepang  and  of  shell-fish,  particularly  oysters.  To  the 
Rxirwith  East  of  North- Weal  Cape  is  Exmouth  Gulf,  a deep 
(■all-  inlet  of  the  sea,  45  miles  in  length,  but  presenting  little 
abort  of  absolute  sterility.  The  coast  is  here  protected 
from  inroads  of  the  sea  by  a barrier  of  sand  It)  or  20 
feet  high,  on  which  grow  a variety  of  plants,  particularly 
a species  of  convolvulus  of  gigantic  size.  Behind  the 
sand-hills  the  country  is  flat,  and  in  general  below  the 
level  of  the  sea.  so  that  at  high  tides  the  land  is  occa- 
sionally inundated,  and  the  water  being  quickly  evapo- 
rated by  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  a salt  incrustation 
covers  the  plains:  enormous  ant-hills  were  seen  here, 
some  of  which  measured  8 feet  in  height,  and  26  in 
circumference.  The  North-East,  or  land  breeze,  at 
this  part  of  the  coast,  is  a most  oppressive  hot  wind,  re- 
sembling the  North-West  wind  in  New  South  Wales,  a 
circumstance  which  seems  to  prove  the  existence  of 
some  central  deserts  of  and  sand. 

Endracht's,  EdrCt , and  Lecu  tern’s  Land  are  the 
names  of  the  successive  portions  of  the  Western  coast, 
from  North-West  Cape  to  Cape  Leeuwin,  a distance  of 
Eadr«chi»  gQQ  mj|es.  The  coasts  of  Endracht’s  Land  are  very 
low  and  unpromising,  but  chains  of  mountains  are 
visible  in  the  interior,  at  the  distance  of  25  or  30  miles. 
Dwarf  gum  trees  and  mangroves  in  some  places  over- 
run the  shore.  Almost  all  the  flowers  seen  here  were 
of  a blue  colour.  The  shells,  and  even  vegetables, 
on  this  coust,  are,  according  to  M.  Peron,  frequently 
seen  covered  with  a strong  incrustation,  which  ap- 
pears to  he  formedwith  unaccountable  rapidity.  “Another 
Perseus,”  to  use  the  words  of  M.  Riche,  Naturalist 
to  the  French  expedition,  " seems  to  have  carried 
the  head  of  Medusa  along  these  strange  shores." 
The  remainder  of  the  West  coast  is  difficult  to  he  ap- 
proached from  the  roughness  of  the  shores  and  nume- 
rous coral  reefs.  The  country  has  everywhere  neurly 
ihc  same  arid  unproductive  appearance.  The  only 
openings  of  importance  arc  Sharks’  Bay  and  Sioan 
filter.  This  latter  acquires  importance,  having  been 
selected  by  the  British  Government  as  the  situa- 


tion of  a Western  Australian  Colony-  The  expedition  NEW 
destined  to  form  the  settlement  is  at  the  present  moment  HOb- 
( January,  1829)  about  to  depart-  The  Swan  River,  LAND, 
so  railed  from  the  great  number  of  black  swans  seen  ~ 1 

upon  it,  was  explored  for  nearly  60  miles  from  its  S*M  ’'*r‘ 
mouth  by  Mr.  Bailly,  Mineralogist  to  the  expedition  of 
Baudin  and  Hamelin,  who  found  it  to  flow  over  calca- 
reous rocks,  and  through  a tolerably  good  soil  covered 
with  thick  forests  of  gum  trees.  High  mountains  were 
visible  in  the  distance.  The  river  is  shoal  throughout, 
and  particularly  at  its  entrance,  where  the  channel  is 
not  more  than  six  or  eight  feet  deep ; within,  it  expands, 
being  in  some  places  a mile  wide,  with  sufficient  depth 
of  water  for  large  boats.  At  the  point  where  the 
examination  of  the  French  officers  ceased,  the  river  was 
still  a third  of  a mile  in  width,  and  flowed  with  a very 
slow  current.  A group  of  islands  opposite  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  offers  some  roadsteads  with  safe  anchorage 
for  large  vessels. 

The  South  coast  of  New  Holland,  extending  above  South  nut 
1200  miles  between  Cape  Leeuwin  and  Cape  Howe, 
trends  to  the  Northward  from  both  extremities,  so  as  to 
form  a wide  gulf.  The  Western  (Kirtion  of  it,  called 
Nuyt’s  Land , has  been  examined  by  the  navigator  Nuyt*»  Lani 
whose  name  it  bears,  by  Vancouver  and  d'Entrecas- 
tcaux ; of  the  remainder  nothing  was  known  before  the 
voyages  of  Flinders  and  Baudin,  who  encountered  each 
other  in  the  middle  of  the  gulf  pursuing  opposite 
courses.  The  former,  who  sailed  from  the  East, 
was  of  course  the  first  discoverer  of  the  long  extent  of 
coast  to  which  the  latter  gave  the  name  of  Terre  Napo- 
leon. A little  to  the  East  of  Cupe  Leeuwin  is  King 
George  the  Third’s  Sound,  a deep  hay  with  two  good 
harbours,  called  Princess  Royal  and  Oyster  Harbour. 
affording  abundance  of  wood  and  fresh  water.  In  the 
rear  are  high  mountains,  the  white  aud  pointed  sum- 
mits of  which  resemble  piles  of  ruins.  Mount  Gardner, 
in  this  vicinity,  has  the  form  of  a volcano.  Many  of 
the  promontories  here  are  formed  of  coral,  which  is 
even  found  on  the  summits  of  hills  1000  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  rocks  are  chiefly  granitic,  the  soil  in  many 
places  chalky  and  covered  with  marshes.  The  coast, 
as  we  proceed  towards  the  East,  becomes  miserably 
dry  and  barren,  and  for  about  500  miles  near  the  centre 
of  the  gulf  presents  nothing  but  uniform  sandy  cliffs, 
from  400  to  600  feel  high,  with  few  trees  on  them,  ami 
totally  excluding  the  view  of  the  interior  country.  Of 
these  cliffs  Captain  Flinders  remarks,  that  the  equality 
of  their  elevation,  and  their  evident  calcareous  nature, 
seem  to  bespeak  them  to  have  been  the  edge  of  a vast 
coral  reef,  which  is  always  more  elevated  than  the  in- 
terior part.  From  the  gradual  subsiding  of  the  sea,  or  from 
some  convulsion  of  nature,  this  bank  may  have  attained 
its  present  height ; and  upon  this  supposition  it  may  be 
concluded,  that  the  country  within  is  a low  sandy  plain, 
or  perhaps  that  the  bank  is  a barrier  between  external 
and  internal  seas.  Further  to  the  East  are  two  great 
inlets,  Spencers  and  St.  Pincent’s  Gulfs , respectively 
named  by  the  French  navigators  Golfe  Bonaparte  and 
Bate.  Josephine,  separated  by  a neck  of  land,  called 
Cape  York,  or  Cambaceres.  Spencer’s  Gulf  runs  190  car's 
miles  inland,  where  it  terminates  in  mangrove  swamps  f3u*** 
without  any  appearance  of  a river;  in  breadth  it 
varies  from  30  to  70  miles.  Near  the  entrance  is  a 
magnificent  harbour,  Pori  Lincoln , or  Champagny, 
formed  by  three  basins.  The  largest  ships  cun  anchor 
close  to  the  shore  in  twelve  fathoms.  The  land  is  high 
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and  covered  with  timber:  the  general  appearance  of 
vegetation  was  such,  us  to  give  reason  to  suppose  the 
existence  here  of  some  fresh-water  streams,  though  none 
were  found  by  our  navigators.  St.  Vincenta  Gulf  is 
about  30  leagues  long  by  8 or  10  in  breadth  ; at  its 
entrance  is  Kangaroo  Island , covered  with  limber,  and 
apparently  very  fertile. 

At  the  head  of  Spencer's  Gulf  is  a range  of  lolly 
hills,  one  of  which,  named  Mount  Brown,  from  the 
celebrated  botanist  who  ascended  it,  is  above  3000  feet 
high.  The  rock  forming  the  ridge  is  argillaceous, 
of  a reddish  colour,  close-grained,  and  heavy.  From 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  no  rivers  or  lakes  could  be 
seen  ; in  every  direction  the  eye  traverses  an  uninter* 
ruptedly  flat,  woody  country,  the  only  exceptions  being 
the  ridge  of  mountains  running  North  and  South,  anti 
the  waters  of  the  Gulf  to  the  South-Westward. 
Kangaroo  Island,  as  well  as  the  coasts  of  the  main 
and  the  small  islands  in  Bass's  Straits,  supports  a few 
runaway  convicts  from  New  South  Wales,  who  prefer 
the  miseries  of  a savage  life  to  plenty  coupled  with  re- 
straint and  labour.  Half  naked  and  half  starved  they  are 
numerous  enough  to  supply  a few  small  vessels  with 
kangaroo  and  seal  skins  in  exchange  for  brandy  and  wear- 
ing apparel.  The  coast  near  Bass  s Straits  is  of  the  most 
sterile  description  ; it  has,  however,  two  tine  harbours. 
Port  fVeaicm  and  Port  Philip,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  the  country  assumes  a better  appearance,  the  vege- 
tation being  various  and  luxuriant.  Port  Philip,  with  an 
entrance  only  half  a mile  wide,  expands  to  a basin  ISO 
miles  in  circuit.  A Colony  was  about  to  be  established 
hete  in  1605,  and  Captain  Tuckey  was  despatched  for 
that  purpose,  but  the  deficiency  of  fresh  water  through- 
out the  shores  of  this  great  harbour  frustrated  the  in- 
tention of  Government.  Port  fVtatem,  which  is  equally 
verdant,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  running  streams, 
will  probably  soon  be  choMMias  the  seat  ofa  settlement. 
Cape  Howe . the  promontory  forming  the  South-East 
point  of  New  Holland,  is  a vast  mass  of  granite  joined 
to  the  Continent  by  a narrow  isthmus ; an  unbroken 
continuity  of  low  sandy  beach  stretches  to  a great 
distance  on  both  sides  of  it. 

We  have  thus  made  the  circuit  of  New  Holland,  and 
it  will  have  been  perceived  how  very  small  a portion  of 
the  coast  presents  an  appearance  of  even  tolerable  fertility, 
how  insignificant  arc  the  mountain  ranges  discernible 
from  the  sea,  and  wbat  a remarkable  deficiency  there  is 
of  rivers  flowing  from  this  extensive  Continent. 

Comparatively  little  is  known  of  the  interior  of  this 
vast  Country,  and  that  little  is  calculated  to  increase 
our  anxiety  for  its  further  examination.  A description 
of  the  fine  country  discovered  to  the  West  of  the  Blue 
Mountains  will  be  found  under  the  head  New  South 
Walk*  : we  shall  at  present  confine  ourselves  to  mention 
the  course  of  the  interior  waters  there  met  with,  the  deter- 
mination of  w hose  outlet  is  the  most  embarrassing  pro- 
blem in  tile  Physical  Geography  of  that  Continent. 

The  Macquarie  rises  in  a group  of  hills  about  SO 
miles  to  the  West  of  Port  Jackson,  and  flows,  w ith  the 
exception  of  minor  sinuosities,  in  a regularN  or  ih-  Western 
course.  The  country  which  it  waters  at  first  is  varied 
and  beautiful  in  a high  degree,  rich  prairie  lands  and 
fine  woods  alternating  on  its  banks.  Great  hopes  were 
awakened  by  the  discovery  of  this  fine  river,  and  in 
June,  1818,  Mr.  Oxley,  the  surveyor  of  the  Colony, 
descended  it  in  the  hopes  of  reaching  the  sea.  After 
having  followed  its  course  for  a month,  a flood  in  the 


river  made  the  surrounding  country  a perfect  sea ; the  \ gw 
bunks  were  still  heavily  timbered,  and  many  lurge  HOL 
spaces  covered  with  the  common  reed  were  also  encir-  bAND 
ded  with  trees.  “ On  the  3d  July,’’  says  Mr.  Oxley, 

“ the  main  channel  of  the  river  was  much  contracted 
but  very  deep,  the  banks  being  under  water  from  a foot 
to  eighteen  inches.  The  stream  continued  for  about 
twenty  miles  further,  when  we  lost  sight  of  land  and 
trees  ; the  channel  of  the  river  winding  through  reeds, 
among  which  the  water  was  about  three  feet  deep,  the 
current  having  the  same  direction  as  the  river.  It 
continued  in  this  manner  for  about  four  miles  more, 
when  all  at  once  it  eluded  further  pursuit  by  spreading 
at  all  points,  from  Nortb-West  to  North-East,  over  the 
plain  of  reeds  which  surrounded  us ; the  river  de- 
creasing in  depth  from  upwards  of  twenty  to  less  thau 
five  feet,  and  flowing  over  a bottom  of  tenacious  blue 
mud,  and  the  current  still  running  with  the  same 
rapidity  as  before.  The  point  at  which  the  Macquarie 
unites  with  the  interior  waters  is  in  latitude  30°  43' 

South,  and  longitude  147°  10'  East,’’ 

The  Lachlan  has  its  sources  a few  miles  Westward  T,1<r  |_c|. 
from  those  of  the  Macquarie.  Its  course  wus  explored  Un. 
by  Mr.  Oxley  for  about  1200  miles,  when  the  river 
gradually  diminished  by  spreading  itself  over  lagoons 
communicating  with  its  channel;  and,  ut  last,  when 
only  about  20  feet  wide  and  three  deep,  terminated 
in  a boundless  marsh.  The  place  at  which  the  Lachlan 
is  thus  lost  is  about  500  miles  West  of  Sydney,  ami 
nearly  in  the  same  parallel.  The  Macquarie,  the  navi- 
gable course  of  which  does  not  perhaps  exceed  600 
miles,  receives  nevertheless  more  tributaries  than  the 
Lachlan,  and  pours  down  a more  copious  flood  of 
water.  Mr.  Oxley  having  traced  the  Macquarie  to  its 
termination  in  the  marshes,  crossed  the  country  in  an 
Easterly  direction  nearly  in  the  parallel  of  31°,  and 
found  that  it  was  a land  of  running  waters,  every  valley 
pouring  along  its  contribution;  and  his  route  being 
intersected  by  several  great  rivers,  one  of  which,  the 
Castlereagh,  appeared  very  much  to  exceed  the  Mac- 
quarie in  magnitude.  Where,  then,  have  these  waters 
their  outlet?  or  are  we  to  suppose  them  wasted  over 
shallow  lagoons,  or  absorbed  in  sandy  deserts  ? In  all 
probability  it  will  be  discovered  that  they  discharge 
themselves  into  a great  lake,  which  again  communicates 
with  the  sea  by  many  openings,  as  the  Alligator  Rivers, 
the  Swan  and  Prince  Regent's  River,  or  the  Brisbane. 

Such  a discovery  would  satisfy  all  the  contending  hypo- 
theses. The  Alligator  Rivers  are  unquestionably  the 
mouths  of  a single  river  ; as,  from  the  Physical  charac- 
ter of  the  country  through  which  they  flow,  the  existence 
of  separate  basins  of  independent  rivers  would  be  quite 
inexplicable.  It  deserves  also  to  be  remarked,  that  the 
slow  current  and  very  grudual  diminution  of  the  Bris- 
bane and  chief  rivers  on  the  Western  coast  indicate  a 
very  great  length  of  course,  quite  sufficient  at  least  to 
reach  the  internal  sea  into  which  the  Macquarie  is 
discharged. 

The  Geology  of  New  Holland,  as  far  as  it  is  know  n.  Geology, 
presents  no  remarkable  phenomena.  The  minerals 
found  along  its  coast  correspond  exactly  with  those 
already  known.  On  the  Eastern  coast  granite  is  found 
at  the  Southern  angle,  and  afterwards  for  a space  of 
500  miles  from  Cape  Cleveland  to  Lizard  Island.  It 
occurs  again  on  the  North  coast  at  Melville  Island. 

Where  the  granite  intermits  on  the  Eastern  shore  the 
inlervul  is  filled  by  rocks  of  the  trap  formation  and  by 
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NEW  red  sandstone,  supporting  coal  exactly  resembling  the  duck  to  the  limfaa  of  a quadruped,  inhabits  the  banks  NEW 

HOU  sandstone  of  the  coal  formation  in  England.  A cal-  of  rivers  and  the  lakes  of  the  interior.  It  appears  to  **OL- 

UNO.  careous  stone,  having  the  appearance  of  concretions,  be  anomalous  not  only  in  its  form  but  in  its  whole  , 


but  without  any  distinct  ramifications,  and  sometimes 
resembling  coral,  forms  a great  part  of  the  Western 
coast  about  Swan  River,  and  was  found  in  some  islands 
in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  No  rocks  were  seen  of 
recent  volcanic  origin.  Sandstone  is  the  most  common 
formation,  and  limestone  hardly  makes  its  appearance 
on  these  many  thousand  miles  of  coast. 

Botar?.  The  Natural  History  of  the  Australian  Continent  is 
defective  not  merely  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  The 
fruits  of  the  Scientific  researches  made  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Colonies  will  be  {bund  detailed  in  our  ac- 
count of  New  South  Wales.  We  shall  here  confine 
ourselves  to  the  few  general  observations  which  apply 
to  the  whole  Continent.  Hie  leading  characteristic  of 
Australian  vegetation  ia  the  great  abundance  of  the 
Evcalyptiia , or  gum  tree,  and  the  Acacia.  These  two 
genera,  considered  in  reference  to  Iheir  size  as  well 
a*  frequency,  are  equal.  Mr.  Brown  says,  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  vegetation  put  together.  Of  the.  Eucabyptua 
above  200  species  are  known  ; and  within  the  parallels 
of  33'  and  35;,  where  the  Australian  character  is  most 
strongly  marked  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  they  form 
four-fifths  of  the  forests.  Some  kinds  rise  to  the  height 
of  80  feet,  with  straight  branches,  or  stems,  and  even  to 
100  and  120  feet  on  the  Southern  shores  and  Van 
Diemen’s  Land.  The  faded  hue  of  these  sombre  ever- 
greens, their  naked  stems,  and  the  decayed  ragged 
appearance  of  the  bark,  give  a gloomy  character  to  those 
extensive  forests. 

The  leafless  Acacia,  the  most  abundant  of  its  genus, 
produces  the  same  effect.  Its  leaves  are  truly  expanded 
footstalks  placed  vertically,  and  with  the  edge  towards  the 
stem.  Towards  the  tropic  the  Palm  tree  and  Norfolk  Island 
Pine  make  their  appearance.  The  Palms  are  compa- 
ratively few  even  in  the  tropical  portion  of  the  country. 
In  the  islands  on  the  West  coast,  about  the  latitude  of 
1 5°.  has  been  found  a Capparu,  which,  in  the  enormous 
bulk  of  its  stem  and  general  ramification,  bears  a 
striking  analogy  to  the  Adansonia  of  Western  Africa. 
It  has  been  remarked,  that  few  edible  plants  arc  found 
here,  and  the  limber  is  in  general  extremely  hard, 
brittle,  and  internally  decayed.  The  Cabbage  Palm, 
however,  and  Betel  nut  are  occasionally  met  with,  and 
the  Sago  Palm  is  abundant  on  all  parts  of  the  North 
coast.  An  Indigo  plant  has  been  found,  and  two 
species  of  Nutmeg,  but  none  of  them  fit  for  use.  No 
species  of  plants  is  so  common  as  to  be  found  on  the 
opposite  coasts,  with  a few  exceptions  towards  the  North- 
West.  Not  less  than  3900  species  of  Australian  plants 
were  added  by  Mr.  Brown  to  the  300  previously  known, 
and  the  Flora  of  New  Holland  has  been  recently  much 
increased  by  the  Scientific  exertions  of  Mr.  Allan  Cun- 
ningham. A great  majority  of  the  genera  discovered  are 
peculiar  to  the  country.  Of  the  remainder  some  are 
common  to  the  African  Flora , and  still  more  to  that  of 
South  America. 

Zoology.  Almost  all  the  animals  of  New  Holland  are  marsu- 
pial, that  is,  are  provided  with  a pouch  to  carry  their 
young.  The  specie*  of  the  kangaroo  already  known 
exceed  20.  The  dingo,  or  native  dog,  the  flying  fox, 
and  the  wombat,  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
sloth  and  to  the  honey  bear,  are  met  with  on  all  the 
coasts ; but  the  anomalous  animat,  the  Orniihorynchu* 
paradoxua,  or  water  mole,  which  unites  the  bill  of  a 


economy.  The  feathered  tribes  appear  to  be  by  no 
means  numerous,  nor  do  they  present  any  striking 
singularity  of  appearance.  Our  acquaintance  indeed 
with  the  ornithology,  and  with  the  other  animal  king- 
doms  of  New  Holland,  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the 
East  coast. 

The  shores  of  New  Holland  are  but  thinly  peopled,  jstinv**. 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  the  late  excursions, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  are  still  fewer  in 
number.  They  appear  to  be  a!)  of  the  same  race,  com- 
bining the  features  of  the  Malay  and  the  Papuan  negro. 

They  are  in  general  of  the  middle  size,  but  with  limbs 
remarkably  attenuated.  Their  eyes  are  half  closed, 
their  noses  flat,  their  mouth*  of  monstrous  size,  and  their 
countenances  altogether  hideous  in  the  extreme.  Their 
deportment,  however,  is  erect  and  graceful,  and  their 
females  frequently  possess  great  elegance  of  form. 

The  strength  of  the  native*  of  New  South  Wale*,  as 
derived  from  experiments  mode  by  Baudin  with  the 
Dynomometer,  was,  compared  with  that  of  a European, 
in  the  proportion  of  five  to  seven.  The  Tribes  of  this 
great  Continent,  though  resembling  each  other  in  Physi- 
cal conformation,  yet  each  speak  a different  language, 
and  our  acquaintance  with  these  numerous  tongues  is 
a*  yet  too  imperfect  to  allow  us  to  trace  their  mutual 
relationship.  They  all  anoint  their  bodies  with  grease, 
oil,  or  bees'  wax,  and  paint  it  with  chalk  and  ochre.  In 
some  places  they  cut  the  skin  in  stripes,  so  as  to  raise 
large  scars,  and  these  are  conspicuously  coloured.  The 
nutive*  of  King  George’s  Sound  alone  bear  any  cloth- 
ing. and  they  carry  only  a kangaroo  skin  on  their 
shoulders,  but  they  use  no  covering  suggested  by 
modesty.  In  the  vicinity  of  Port  J ackson  the  native 
Tribes  are  among  the  most  degraded  and  miserable  of 
the  human  sj^ecies.  They  depend  for  food  chiefly  on 
the  supply  of  shell-fish  thrown  on  shore;  they  are 
without  any  trace  of  government  or  social  combination, 
their  families  consisting  in  general  of  few  individuals 
living  separately,  and  sheltered  by  a wretched  hut, 
formed  of  a few  sticks  and  some  strips  of  bark.  Their 
marriages  are  effected  by  brutal  violence,  the  female 
being  usually  struck  down  unawares  by  the  ardent 
bridegroom,  who  carries  her  off  as  a spoil.  The  women 
among  these  Tribes  are  deprived  of  two  joints  of  the 
little  finger  of  the  left  hand,  and  those  met  with  re- 
cently in  the  interior  were  all  deprived  of  an  eye.  One 
Tribe,  or  rather  family,  has  the  singular  privilege  of  ex- 
tracting two  front  teeth  from  the  upper  jaw  of  all  the 
rest.  This  tribute  of  teeth  appears  to  be  collected  from 
tlicir  Youth  every  four  years.  The  attempts  made  in 
the  Colony  to  civilize  these  people  have  not  met  with 
any  success,  and  an  unfortunate  opinion  prevails  there 
that  the  Australian  natives  are  totally  incapable  of 
Civilization.  Yet  they  are  unequalled  in  quickness 
of  perception  and  powers  of  imitation  : they  in  general 
speak  English  without  the  slightest  fault  of  foreign 
accent,  and  mimic  the  Colonists  with  astonishing 
fidelity.  The  Tribes  met  with  to  the  South  of  the 
Colonies,  srd  to  the  North  of  Moreton  Bay,  are  very 
much  superior  in  character  and  appearance.  Some 
shipwrecked  seamen  were  treated  by  the  latter  with  un- 
remitting kindness  and  hospitality.  They  acknowledged 
a Chief,  and  lived  together  in  considerable  numbers. 

The  quarrels  between  the  Tribes  were  settled  by  pitched 
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NEW  battles  or  duels,  conducted  with  order,  and  not  ncces 
warily  fatal.  Tl>e  women  were  treated  with  kindness. 

LAND.  The  canoes  were  of  better  construction,  being  in  some 
HOLLOW,  instances  capable  of  carrying  two  persons;  the  huts  were 
■ large  enough  to  shelter  a luinity  of  eight  or  ten,  and  some 
industry  was  evinced  in  the  making  of  fishing-nets  from 
rushes.  The  females  of  this  Tribe  possess,  it  is  said, 
in  some  instances,  an  elegance  of  form  which  a white 
woman  might  not  despise.  These  people  pierce  the 
nose  like  the  natives  to  the  South,  and  hang  ornaments 
from  it  The  Tribes  on  the  North  coast  are  engaged 
in  constant  hostility  with  the  Malays,  a circumstance 
which  renders  it  difficult  for  white  men  to  hold  any  in- 
tercourse with  them.  They  frequently  steal  the  Malay 
proas,  which  may  hereafter  serve  them  as  models  in  the 
construction  of  their  canoes. 

Their  weapons  are  stones  and  spears,  hut  they  appear 
unacquainted  with  the  club  so  common  in  New  South 
Wales.  Their  spear  is  the  same  which  is  used  in  every 
part  of  the  Australian  Continent.  Though  not  deficient  in 
courage  and  audacity,  they  have  but  little  dexterity,  and 
their  spears,  thrown  from  a distance  of  a few  yards,  but 
rarely  take  effect.  Proofs  of  the  imitative  or  copying 
talents  of  the  Australian  Indians  were  found  on  Cluck’s 
Island,  on  the  North-East  coast,  by  Mr.  Cunningham 
the  Botanist,  who  accnmpauied  Captain  King.  In  some 
caverns  were  observed  curious  drawings,  executed  by 
dots  of  a white  argillaceous  earth,  which  had  been 


worked  up  into  a paste,  on  a ground  of  red  ochre,  NEW 
rubbed  on  the  sides  of  the  cavern.  They  represented 
tolerable  figures  of  sharks,  porpoises,  turtles,  lizards,  L^_n‘ 
trepang,  star-fish,  canoes,  water  - gourds,  and  some  HOLLOW, 
quadrupeds,  probably  intended  for  kangaroos  and 
dogs.  The  figures  were  not  only  marked  in  out- 
line with  the  dots,  hut  were  also  decorated  with  the 
same  pigment  in  dotted  transverse  bells.  Some  repre- 
sentations of  a similar  kind  were  found  by  Mr.  White, 
carved  on  stone,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Jackson, 
and  Captain  Flinders  discovered  figures  on  Chasm 
Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  drawn  with  a burned 
stick  ; but  those  on  Cluck's  Island  were  executed  with  • 
much  greater  care,  and  are  a favourable  specimen  of 
Australian  Art  On  the  Western  coast,  about  Dampier's 
Archipelago,  the  natives  seemed,  to  Captain  King,  to 
be  quite  us  ignorant  and  miserable  as  those  of  Port 
Jackson.  Instead  of  canoes  they  use  decayed  trunks 
of  mangroves,  on  which  they  sit  astride  and  paddle  with 
their  hands.  They  viewed  with  indifference  the  axes 
chisels,  and  other  tools  which  were  offered  to  them. 

Besides  the  Voyages  referred  to  under  the  head 
Australia,  consult  the  Narrative  of  a Survey  of  the 
Intertropical  Part*  of  Australia,  by  Captain  P.  P. 

King,  2 vols.  182'/  ; Geographical  Memoirs  of  New 
South  IFales,  by  Baron  Field,  1825;  Donovan’s  Zo- 
ology of  New  Holland  ; Brown’s  Prodromus  Flor.  Holl. 

Nov. ; and  Zimmerman’s  Australia,  2 vols.  1810. 


HO'LLOW,  if,  *]  A-  S.  hot-ian,  aholan ; 

Ho'llow,  n.  excavare,  ptrfodere,  to  dig, 

Ho'llow,  adj.  to  make  hollow  ; Ger.  and 

Ho'llowly,  D.  hol-en  ; Sw.  hoUta. 

Ho'llow. ness,  > To  excavate,  to  dig  out 

Ho'llow.eyed,  I the  solid  contents;  and 

Ho'llow- hearted,  J thus  hollow , the  adj.,  is, 

Ho'lluw-iieartbdnbss,  j met. 

Ho'llow-sounding.  J Unsolid,  unsubstantial, 

faithless. 

A hollow  sound  ; as  if  issuing  or  proceeding  from  a 
hollow  place. 

For  in  the  Mns  of  October  atte  Wyncheeombe  »uche  % stroke  cam 
House,  (bat  hit  threat  »o  that  on  side  of  the  tour  of  the  strpiile.  that 
hit  hJwed  (he  tfonene  wall®  lo  a manne’a  gretaesse. 

R.  Gloucester, p.  415,  note. 

“ Dob  rHi t yi«  water,’’  quoj  Mcrlyn,  “ ft  wen  it  is  a weyc, 
jo  *cbul  hi  n«?y«  jet  y fynde  hoi we  stones  tv* eye, 

And  in  ejr^cr  a dragon  }er  inne  slrpe  faite."  Id.  p.  131. 

Ac  Jetie  hi*  hors  a*  is  a rake, 

And  he  wav  not  right  tat,  I undertake  : 

But  lokrd  holwe.  and  thrrlo  soberly. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,*.  291. 
And  whan  that  be  was  slain  in  this  maoe  re 
His  light  ghost,  ful  blisfully  is  went 
Uu  to  the  hohiwnettt  of  the  <eueniti  sphere. 

Id.  7Wm,  book  v.fol.  194. 
These  tockes  that  hang  unkempt,  these  hollow*  Jailed  eye* 

These  chattering  teeth,  this  trebling  tougue,  well  tewed  with  careful! 
cries. 

Gntcv tgne.  Flowers.  The  Anatomy*  of  o Ijouer. 
Of  the  iuve  and  the  vyne  leauc*  they  made  themselucs  garlands, 
ft  ran  up  ft  downr  after  a dissolute  maoer,  all  the  hollowrs  ft  valleys 
thereabout  rebounding  with  the  voice  of  so  many  thousands,  calling 
rpoo  Bacchus,  to  whom  (bat  place  was  dedicate. 

Rrende.  Quiis/m  Curtiua,  book  viii.  fill.  236. 
Which  trembling  stack,  and  choke  within  the  aide, 
Wherwith  the  canes  gan  hollow  If  resound. 

Surrey.  Virgil.  JSneu,  book  ii. 

VOL.  XXUt. 


Whan  was  ho  Id  tee- her  ted  flatterye  and  craft  ye  deceauyng,  more 
practiced,  and  Jesse  hertye  frrudesbyp  ateryng,  than  now? 

UdotL  Ephesians.  The  Prologue. 
For  it  is  not  ynoughe  to  haue  gear  a ouer  theft,  whoredom  ft 
raurdre,  in  haptisme,  except  al  hollou^hartedncs  be  also  plucked  quite 
out  of  y#  mind,  ft  in  atede  of  hate,  chanlte  come  in  place. 

Id.  1 John,  eh.  ii. 

f follow  your  body  more  sir,  that.  Now  stand  fast  o*  your  left  leg, 
note  your  distance,  keep  your  due  proportion  of  time. 

Ren  Jonson.  Every  Afon  is  hit  Humour,  ->«t  i.  SC-  5. 

Poe  like  to  pillars  most  they  seem'd, 

Or  hollow’d  bodies  made  of  oak  or  flrr 

With  branches  lope,  in  wood  or  mountain  fell'd. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lott,  book  «i.  L 574. 
Thus  u they  two  of  kindnesse  treated  long, 

There  them  by  chance  encounlred  on  the  way 
An  armed  knight,  vpon  a courser  strong, 

Whose  trampling  feet  vpon  the  hollow  lay 
Seemed  to  thunder. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen*,  book  iii.  can.  8. 
Fax.  0 hcauen ; O earth,  beare  witnesee  to  this  sound. 

And  crawoe  what  1 prafewe  with  kiode  eueot 
If  I speak e true  : if  hollowly,  invert 
What  best  b boaded  me,  to  mitehiefe. 

Shahspeare.  Tempest,  fol. )]. 

Yet  it  hr*  been  noted,  that  many  old  trees  (quite  decayed  with 
an  inward  hollownett)  bare  born  as  full  burdens,  and  constantly,  as 
the  eery  sou  tides  L Evelyn,  Pomona, c\\.  iii. 

A needy,  hollow-ey‘d,  sharpo-tooking  wretch. 

Shahspeare.  Comedy  of  Errors,  fol.  98. 
Rat.  Most  mightie  soueraigne,  on  the  Westerns  coast 
Rideth  a puissant  nauie : to  our  shores 
Throng  many  doubtfull,  hollow-hearted  friends, 

V nam'd,  and  vnrosolu'd  to  beat  them  backs. 

hL  Richard  UL  foL  19®. 
Some  log,  perhaps,  upon  live  waters  swam 
An  useless  drift,  which,  rudely  cut  wilhin, 

And,  hollow'd,  first  a floating  trough  became, 

And  cross  aoeno  riv’let  pauage  did  begin. 

Dry  den.  Annus  Ahrabua,  sL  156. 
*T 
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And  up  among  the  loose  disjointed 

And  fractur'd  mountain!  wild,  the  brawling  brook 

And  c»*e,  presageful  send  a hollow  moan. 

Resounding  long  m listooing  Faacv’*  oar 

Thornton.  Winter. 

Yet  U not  the  hello*  of  the  bone*  altogether  useless,  but  Knti 
to  contain  the  marrow  ; which  supplies  the  oyl  for  the  maintaiaiog 
and  laundMM  of  the  bones  end  ligament*,  and  so  facilitating  their 
motion  id  the  articulations. 

Ray.  On  the  CreatuM,  part  il. 

I^et  such  pretenders  suspect  the  undines*  and  kollonmets  of  their 
foundation.  South.  Sermons,  vol.  ni.  p.  153. 

_ The  distant  waterfall 

Swells  in  the  breeze  ; and.  with  the  hasty  tread 

Of  traveller,  the  hollo wsoundmg  plain 

Shake*  from  afar.  Thornton  Winter. 

The  f canoe’s!  bottom  was  sharp,  with  straight  sides  like  a wedge, 
and  consisted  of  three  Length*,  Ao//va*ed  out  to  about  two  inches,  or 
an  inch  and  a half  (hicke,  and  well  fastened  together  with  strong 
plaiting.  Cook,  Voyages.  vol.  tt.  book  ii.  ch.  x. 

The  gale  con'ineed,  with  heavy  squall*  and  a large  follow  sea,  all 
the  afternoon.  hL  lb.  book  ii.  ch.  vii. 

HO'LLY,  "I  A.  S .holegn.  Aquifolium,  rusca 

IIo'lly-bush.  I sylvtstris.  The  holly,  or  holm-tree. 

Ho'lly-lkaved.  Isomner.  The  Fr.  houx  is  derived 
Ho'lly-set,  fhy  Menage  from  ihe  Gr.  «£vv. 
Holm,  sharp;  the  Lat.  aquifolium , by 

Holmtree.  J Voasius,  from  acuti  folium  ; and 
for  the  same  reason,  nx.  the  sharpness,  the  prickleness 
of  the  leaves,  Skinner  suggests  that  the  name  hol-egn 
was  applied,  from  hal  or  hoi,  and  cage,  the  edge,  all  edge, 
or  sharpness. 

Holm , applied  both  to  the  aquifolium  anti  the  ilex, 
Skinner  thinks  may  be  from  the  A.  S.  holm,  a river 
island,  because  these  trees  flourish  in  moist  and  watery 
places.  It  is  not  improbably  corrupted  from  holen, 
holn,  and,  by  change  of  n into  m,  holm . 

The  trivial  name  of  the  flex  aquifolium  of  Linnaeus. 

As  okc,  fir,  birch,  miw,  aider,  holm,  poplcrr. 

CAancer.  The  Kniyhtep  Tale,  v.  2923. 

And  fast  some  water  fetch,  some  crackling  for  bring  in  their  hand, 

Iu  surplice  white  of  linen  clxd,  xnd  temple*  coinpmt  round 
With  wreath  of  veruine  wot*,  and  holly  berbes  togithrr  bound. 

Pharr.  Virgil.  Aineidot,  book  vii. 

Leave  me  lliose  hilles  where  harbrough  ni*  to  see, 

Nor  holy -hath,  nor  brere,  nor  winding  ditch. 

Spenser.  Shepherd's  Calendar.  June. 

Hit  holly  leaves,  and  all  the  kinds  of  holme,  are  set  with  sharp 
pricks.  Holland.  Ptinis,  book  xvi.  eh.  ixiv. 

Hee  joied  so  much  that  in  the  Hand  Caprese,  the  boughs  of  a 
»eiy  old  holmiree  hanging  and  drooping  now  for  age  down  to  the 
ground,  became  fresh  agaioe  at  hit  comming  thither,  that  he  would 
needes  mike  an  exchuig  with  the  State  of  Naples,  and  in  lieu  of  that 
Hand  geve  them  /Loan*. 

Holland.  Suetonius,  fol  79.  Octavius  Caesar  Augustus. 

But  above  all  the  naturall  greens  which  inrich  oar  home -born 
wore,  there  i*  none  certainly  to  be  comper’d  to  the  Aoffy. 

Evelyn.  Sylva,  ch.  «v. 

And  yet  there  r*  an  expedient  to  effect  it  more  insensibly,  by 
planting  it  with  the  quick : let  every  fift  or  siat  be  an  holly-set.  ^ 

- ■ — Some  to  the  holly-hedge 

Nestling  repair,  and  to  tbe  thicket  some. 

Thomson.  Spring. 

Tbe  tree  which  prodacclb  the  winter’s  bark,  ia  found  here  in  the 
woods,  as  is  the  hoVy  leitvrd  barbary. 

Cook,  Voyages,  vol.  iv.  book  iv.  ch.  ILL 

Beneath  an  Au/autree’s  friendly  shade 
Wu  Reason  « hitle  cottage  made. 

Smart.  Reason  and  /maginaftun. 


HO'LLY  HOCK,  or")  Hoc,  or  hoc-leaf  is  in  A.  S.  HOLLY 

Ho'lly-oak.  Jthe  mallow;  and  Skinner  HOCK, 

thinks  that  holly  is  holy ; i.e.  large  or  great;  the  grant  HOLO- 
nmlluw.  LEPTA. 

The  trivial  numc  of  the  Alcta  of  Linnteus.  * j-y— ^ 

The  chequ’d  and  purple  ringed  daffodillies, 

Bright  crowoe-iroperiall,  king't^peare,  holy-hocks, 

Ren  Jonson.  Masques.  Pan’s  Anniversary!. 

Nonius  suppose*  the  tall  rosea,  arborescent  hohkocks,  that  hears 
the  broad  Rower,  for  the  best,  and  wry  laxative. 

Evelyn,  A cel  ana. 

HOLMSKIOLDIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Didynamia , order  Angiospermia.  Generic  character: 
calyx  coloured,  large,  bell-shaped,  spreading,  horsier 
nearly  entire,  rather  shorter  than  the  ringent  corolla  ; 
the  surface  of  the  unripe  fruit  granular. 

One  species,  H.  rubra,  native  of  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel. 

HOLOCAUST,  Fr.  holocauste ; It.  and  Sp.  holo- 
causlo ; Lat.  hobxaustum  ; Gr.  o\dcat«rro»» ; because 
the  whole  was  burned,  from  oXov,  whole,  and 
burned,  from  to/tiv,  to  burn.  Cot  grave  calls  it 

"A  sacrifice  killed  und  la\cd  whole  on  the  altar;" 
used  met. 

And  in  case  ye  shal  see  these  words*  which  I shal  speak e now  not 
to  be  vame ; but  to  haue  theyr  present  etEcacie  & strength,  doubt  ve 
not  but  that  the  souna  of  man  bath  power  in  ycarlh  to  forgme  sinnes, 
and  that  not  by  sacrifices,  or  holocausts*,  hut  by  simple  and  plaine 
word®.  Vdall.  Matthew,  ch.  ix. 

And  she,  thus  left  alone,  might  sooner  prove 
The  perfect  holocaust  of  generous  love. 

Reaumont.  Psyche,  can.  24.  »L  194. 

When  tbe  fathers  opposed  their  sarrifieial  fire  {via.  the  fire  of  the 
spirit)  to  the  sacrificial  fire  of  the  Jews  aod  Pagans.  they  supposed 
it  to  enlighten,  inflame,  and  spiritualize,  not  the  elements,  but  the 
persons : therefore  the  person*  were  the  true  and  acceptable  sacri- 
fice*, living  sacrifices,  burning  and  shining  holocaust*. 

IVatertand.  Works,  vol.  nii.  p.  319.  Distinctions  of  Socryfce. 

HOLOCENTRUS,  from  the  Greek  Att,  whole,  and 
stiwtpo v,  a spine;  Artedi.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of 
aniimils  belonging  In  the  family  Percordes,  order  Acan- 
thopterygii,  class  l*isccs. 

Generic  character.  Muzzle  short,  mouth  toothless, 
and  little  tensile;  head  bare  and  striated;  the  rest 
of  the  body  covered  with  strong,  thick,  denticulated 
scales;  the  preopercule  armed  with  a strong  spine  at 
the  lower,  and  the  opercule  with  one  or  two  at  the 
upper  part ; the  dorsal  and  anal  spines  very  strong, 
the  former  enveloped  in  the  soft  part  of  the  fin. 

This  genus,  according  to  Lacepede  and  Schneider, 
is  very  large,  but  Cuvier  confines  it  to  the  three  species. 

H.  Sogo  ; the  fVclchman  of  Jamaica;  the  Squirrel 
of  Carolina. 

H.  Diadema. 

//.  Angy laris ; Labrt  Anguleux,  Laccp. 

They  are  found  in  the  waters  of  warm  climates. 

See  Cuvier,  Hegne  Animal. 

HOLOLEPTA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Pentamerous, 

Clavicorn , Coleopterous  insect1*,  established  by  Paykul, 
and  adopted  by  Latreille. 

Generic  character.  Body  very  flat,  with  the  chin 
deeply  nicked,  the  outer  lobe  of  the  jaw  s and  their  palpi 
long;  the  joints  of  the  palpi  cylindrical,  the  prestern  urn 
not  covering  the  mouth. 

The  Hololcpta  live  under  the  bark  of  trees,  where 
they  undergo  all  the  metamorphoses.  Those  of  Europe 
are  generally  of  a small  size,  but  sumo  of  the  exotic 
species  are  much  larger 
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HOLO.  These  insects  are  usually  of  a black  colour,  und  their 
LEPTA.  larv(r  resemble  those  of  Hitter. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  Hitler  deprcmu  of  Fabri- 
STEIN.  cius.  This  species  is  found  in  England. 

HOLOSTF.UM.  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Triandria , order  Trigynia , natural  order  Caryophyllete. 
Generic  character:  calyx  five  leaved ; corolla,  petals 
five  ; capsule  one-ccllcd,  cylindrical,  bursting  at  the 
apex. 

Four  species,  natives  of  the  Northern  hemisphere. 
H.  umhellaium  is  a native  of  England. 

HOLOTHURIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus,  or  rather 
family  of  radiated  animals,  allied  to  the  Sea  Eggs. 

The  following  is  the  character  of  the  restricted  genus. 
The  body  free,  cylindrical,  thick,  soft,  and  very  con- 
tractile ; skin  coriaceous,  generally  papillary ; mouth 
terminal,  surrounded  by  laterally  divided,  rather  branchy, 
or  pinuated  gills,  armed  with  bony  or  calcareous  teeth ; 
vent  near  the  hinder  extremity. 

These  animals,  from  the  peculiarities  of  their  form, 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  older  Naturalists.  Linnaeus 
first  described  the  genus  under  the  name  of  Priapun ; 
but  in  his  latter  editions  he  altered  it  to  Holothuria, 
which  name  has  been  adopted  by  most  modern  Natu- 
ralists, though  those  of  older  date  confounded  them  with 
the  Sea  Anemonie , o r Actina,  which  is  of  a much  more 
simple  organization. 

The  anatomy  of  these  animals  has  been  examined 
by  Cuvier,  and  more  minutely  of  late  by  Chiage,  the 
continuator  of  Poli’s  superb  work. 

They  live  on  animal  substances,  which  they  draw  to 
their  mouth  by  their  gills.  Their  stomachs  arc  filled 
with  pieces  of  coral,  which  are,  perhaps,  useful  in 
assisting  digestion ; although  not  provided  with  fins, 
they  swim  with  great  facility. 

HOLOL'R,  Mr.Tyrwhitt  says.  Sax.  a whore-monger. 
Skinner  adds,  q.d.  hold-whore,  one  who  keeps  a whore. 
Junius  from  hot,  a hole  or  cave,  because  such  persons 
frequented  such  places  for  meeting. 

Ami  if  that  the  be  fair*,  though  veray  knave. 

Thou  aayrt  that  every  hotour  v»ol  hire  hare. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Hulhn  Prologue,  ».  583$. 

And  if  he  reprete  him  uncharitably  of  shine,  aa  thou  ho  lour,  thou 
drookelowe  harlot,  and  to  forth. 

Id.  The  Pertoun  Tu/e,  vol.  ii.  p.  337. 

HOLSTEIN,  the  Duchy  of,  called  Nordalhingia,  or 
Tranxalbingia,  when  it  was  added  to  the  Empire  of 
Charlemagne  in  811,  consisted  of  four  Districts,  viz. 
Holstein,  Stormar,  Ditmarsh,  and  Wagrin,  which  were 
all  united,  in  1106,  under  the  first  of  these  names,  und 
raised  (o  the  rank  of  a County.  It  stretches  from  the 
neck  of  the  Peninsula  of  Jutland  on  the  North  to  the 
Elbe  on  the  South,  and  fiom  the  German  Ocean  on 
the  West  to  Sleswick  and  the  Baltic  on  the  East. 
Within  these  limits,  however,  are  also  enclosed  some 
small  territories  belonging  to  Lubeck  and  Hamburgh. 
The  superficial  extent  of  the  Duchy  is  about  3500 
square  miles. 

Surface.  Through  the  middle  of  the  country  stretches  a barren, 
sandy  range  of  hills,  from  North  to  South,  comprising 
extensive  heaths  Bnd  moors.  To  the  East  of  these 
branch  numerous  hills  of  great  fertility,  highly  culti- 
vated, and  in  some  places  covered  with  timber  of  great 
size  and  beauty.  This  district,  called  in  the  language 
of  the  Country  the  Gent,  is  sometimes  flattered  with  the 
appellation  of  the  Northern  Swiaserlond,  though  the 
total  absence  of  high  mountains  demonstrates  the 


injustice  of  such  a comparison.  Between  the  hills  are  HOL 
collected  numerous  lakes,  some  of  which,  as  the  Pfo-  STEl.V 
nersee,  the  Selentersee,  and  Westensee,  are  of  consider- 
able  magnitude.  These,  together  with  the  majestic  growth 
and  rich  foliage  of  the  trees,  form  landscapes  of  great 
beauty  ; for  the  vigorous  ramification  and  freshness  of 
colour  which  characterise  the  forests  of  the  North  are 
particularly  conspicuous  in  Holstein.  On  the  West  of  the 
Heaths  the  country  is  a marsh,  or  low  land,  defended 
from  the  sea  by  dikes  as  iu  Holland,  but  far  surpassing 
in  fertility  the  richest  of  the  Dutch  polder.  Iu  this  level 
plain  an  isolated  limestone  hill,  the  Segeberg.  attracts 
the  notice  of  Geologists.  The  Aue  and  Stor,  both  navi-  Riven, 
gable,  with  the  Bille,  Alster,  Pinaue,  and  some  other 
small  streams,  run  into  the  Elbe.  The  Eider,  which 
rises  in  the  middle  of  the  Duchy,  und  flowH  through 
some  of  its  lakes,  soon  becomes  navigable,  and.  forming 
part  of  the  boundary  between  Sleswick  and  Holstein, 
falls  into  the  German  Ocean. 

The  climate  of  Holstein  is  stormy  and  severe  ; from  Climate, 
the  position  of  the  country  between  two  seas,  violent 
gales  and  rapid  changes  of  weather  are  frequent.  Ten- 
der fruits  are  reared  with  difficulty,  and  the  mortality  is 
greater  than  in  Sleswick. 

There  is  no  part  of  continental  Europe  in  which  the  produce, 
land  is  cultivated  with  so  much  skill,  diligence,  and 
success  as  in  Holstein.  Hops,  flax,  wheat,  and  other 
grains  are  produced  in  abundance.  The  fields  are  all 
divided  by  high  green  fences  and  hedge-row  timber. 

The  culture  of  garden  vegetables  is  neglected,  perhaps 
from  the  uncertainty  of  the  climate  ; but  that  of  pota- 
toes has  latterly  much  increased.  In  order  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  timber,  two  nursery  gardens  are  main- 
tained at  the  Koval  expense,  from  which  young  trees 
are  given  gratis  to  farmers  who  wish  to  plant.  The 
cattle  of  Holstein  constitute  its  chief  wealth ; there  is 
no  Country,  except  Switzerland,  wherein  the  produce  of 
the  dairy  constitutes  so  important  an  article  of  subsist- 
ence. Milch  cows  also  and  oxen  are  exported.  The 
horses  are  no  less  valuable  ; they  are  the  original  stock 
of  the  large  breeds  met  with  in  Hanover,  Flanders,  and 
Eugland.  The  Heaths  feed  a few  sheep,  but  are  chiefly 
tenanted  by  immense  quantities  of  game.  The  salt- 
pits  af  Oldeslohe,  the  only  depository  of  this  precious 
mineral  in  the  Danish  dominions,  yield  annually  about 
18,000  tons. 

The  coast  of  Holstein  is  lined  by  sand-banks,  among  Coait. 
which  only  small  und  flat- bottomed  vessels  can  navigate 
with  safety ; the  only  harbours  are  at  the  mouths  of 
rivers,  hence  the  coast  fishery  is  but  little  attended  to. 

Many  vessels,  however,  from  Kiel  and  Altona  are 
engaged  in  the  herring-fishery,  and  18  or  *20  ships  from 
the  latter  place  are  annually  equipped  for  the  whale- 
fishery  in  the  Greenland  seas. 

There  are  no  manufactures  except  those  of  yam  and  Trade 
linen  for  domestic  consumption.  In  Altona,  indeed, 
are  numerous  refineries  and  manufactures,  such  us  are 
always  to  be  found  in  a place  of  trade.  The  exports  of 
raw  produce,  cattle,  butter,  and  cheese,  are  very  consi- 
derable. and  the  proximity  of  such  towns  as  Hamburg!) 
and  Lubeck.  makes  it  easy  to  find  a market.  In  weights 
and  measures,  as  well  as  in  the  current  money,  Holstein 
is  quite  distinct  from  Denmark,  and  the  paper  money 
of  this  latter  Kingdom  has  never  found  admission  into 
it. 

The  population  of  the  Duchy  is  about  380,000,  Population 
nearly  all  Lutherans.  The  llolstciucrs  are  the  de- 
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HOLr  scenthtnts  of  the  ancient  Saxon*,  aiul,  in  their  bravery, 
STEIN,  love  of  liberty,  and  manly  spirit,  arc  not  unworthy  of 
HOLT  ^1e*r  ancestors,  whose  original  seal  they  now  occupy. 

. _ * , The  people  of  Ditmarsh,  in  particular,  on  the  sea-shore, 

have  always  obstinately  maintained  their  independence. 
The  Counts  of  Stade  and  the  Archbishops  of  Bremen 
long  tried  in  vain  to  reduce  them  to  feudal  subjec- 
tion. Though  united  to  Denmark  as  the  patrimonial 
dominions  of  the  Royal  house,  the  people  of  Holstein 
have  suffered  no  change  in  their  old  Laws  or  Constitution. 
Statistics.  Previous  to  1S04  the  peasantry  were  in  a state  of  vas- 
salage on  the  lands  of  the  Nobility,  but  the  revolutions 
of  modern  times  have  very  much  lightened  the  burdens 
of  the  feudal  system.  There  are  no  longer  any  Royal 
domains  exempted  from  the  ordinary  jurisdictions. 
The  Nobility  are  numerous  and  wealthy.  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  government,  Holstein  is  united  with 
Sleswick,  where  the  Governor  has  his  residence  at 
Gotlorp.  The  chief  Court  of  Justice  is  at  Gluckstadt. 
The  laws  and  constitution  differ  in  the  different  districts 
of  the  Duchy,  and  rest  entirely  on  ancient  usage. 

Holstein  belongs  to  the  German  Confederation,  and 
the  King  of  Denmark,  in  right  of  this  Duchy  and  of 
Lauenhurg,  has  three  votes  in  the  Diet.  The  Repre- 
sentative Constitution  promised  to  this,  as  well  as  to  the 
other  German  States,  in  1815,  has  not  been  yet  pro- 
mulged. 

There  are  no  towns  in  Holstein  of  any  importance 
except  Alton  a,  which  has  been  already  noticed  in  its 
Kiel.  place,  and  Kiel,  a neat  little  town,  with  7000  inhabit- 
ants, situated  near  the  Baltic,  where  the  Sieswick  and 
Holstein  Canal  unites  that  sea  with  the  German  Ocean. 
From  the  advantages  of  its  situation  Kiel  is  enabled  to 
carry  on  a considerable  trade,  and  is  the  station  for  the 
Copenhagen  and  Hamburgh  packets.  Here  also  is  an 
University,  founded  in  1605,  with  an  Observatory,  a 
Library  of 60,000  volumes,  an  Anatomical  Theatre,  and  N 
(rlucKfttadi,  aij0„t  3Q  Professors.  Gluckdadt,  the  chief  town  of  tha 
Duchy,  is  the  residence  of  the  Provincial  authorities.  Its 
situation  on  the  Elbe  enables  it  to  take  a share  in  the 
whale-fishery , but  it  is  not  likely  to  become  a cummer 
Kmdxburg.  dal  place.  Population  about  5000.  Rendsburg,  a 
strong  fortification  on  an  island  of  the  Eider,  is  re- 
markable for  the  ancient  inscription  over  one  'of  its 
gates,  Eydora . Rom.  Imp.  Terminus. 

HOLSTER,  Ger.  pistole  nhaltlrr ; Sw.  pistol -hoeltt  r. 
The  A.  S.  heolstra,  is  a hiding-place ; probably  from 
hd-an , to  cover,  to  hide.  And  Ihre  derives  the  Sw. 
hoetsler  from  hodja,  to  cover,  to  hide.  Applied  to 

A case  for  pistols  ; to  cover,  to  protect  them. 

In  lh’  A aUien,  at  hi*  saddle- bow, 

Two  aged  pistol*  he  did  stow, 

Among  the  surplus  of  such  meat 
A*  in  hi*  bo-w  he  could  not  get. 

Butler.  Hudibtat,  parti,  can.  1.  v.,191 . 

HOLT,  Skinner  says,  denotes  a grove,  or  a multitude 
of  trees  set  or  planted  close  or  thick  together.  And 
Tooke  asserts  it  to  be  the  past  participle  of  the  A.  S. 
verb  hd-an , to  cover.  Serenius  also  refers  to  the  Sw. 
verb  hoelja,  to  cover. 

“ A rising  ground  or  knoll  covered  with  trees.” 
Tooke. 

Whan  Zrphvraa  eke  with  hit  note  brethe 

R Aspired  hath  in  every  Ml  and  hethe 

The  tendre  croppea.  Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  «.  6. 

And  gan  search,  and  aeeke  wonder  wire 
Ktnonf  the  tula,  and  the  holts  hare. 

Lidgate.  Story  of  Thebes,  jnrl  i. 


But  upon  a rjjrny  day  hyt  befel 
Au  huntyqge  went*  Syr  Launfal, 

To  chaly  in  holla  Sore. 

Ritmm.  Met.  Horn,  rol  t.  Launfal,  v.  171. 
Yet  that  frequent  the  tulles 
and  highest  holies  of  all, 

Assist  raec  with  your  skilful  quilies 
and  listen  when  1 ciil. 

Turbemlt.  On  the  Death  of  Eltiaheth  Arhundle. 
Whose  hold  that  view  the  Fast,  do  wisely  stand  to  look 
L’pon  the  winding  course  of  Lee's  delightful  brook. 

Drayton.  1‘oly  ofluow,  song  16. 

Foe  first  they  wasted  and  destmied  their  halts,  graunpea,  and  farmr 
houses,  afterwards  certaine  wicks  and  villages  also,  robbing  and 
rifling  as  they  went,  to  the  great  dishonour  of  the  king. 

Holland.  Ltmms,  M.  107*. 
Such  ooi«e  their  passion#  make,  as  when  one  hearts 
The  hoarse  sea  wanes  rore,  hollow  rock*  betwivt ; 

Or  a*  the  winde  in  hnults  and  shade  greaues, 

A murmur  make*,  among  tha  bougies  and  leaues. 

Fairfax.  tiodfreg  of  bn/lotgne.  book  iii.  ft,  6. 


The  otter  works  upwards  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  form*, 
before  it  reaches  the  top.  several  holt a,  nr  lodfes,  that  in  ca»e  of  high 
floods  it  may  have  a retreat,  for  no  animal  all.  cl*  lying  drier. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.  The  Otter. 


HOLY, 

Ho'lily, 

Ho'liness, 

Ho'lv-day, 

Ho'ly-ohost, 

Ho'ly-men, 

Ho'ly-one, 

Ho'lv-rooo, 

Ilo^  LY-THISTLE, 

IIo'ly-war, 

Ho'ly-water, 

HoVy-writ, 

Ho'lyday-fool, 

Ho'lyoay-foolery, 

IIo'lyoay-mrn, 

II  o'lY  DAY-TIME, 
pious,  religious. 


A.  S.  halig,  halga  ; D.  heg- 
ligh  ; Ger.  hethg  ; Sw.  from 
the  A.  S.  halgian,  kalian,  ha- 
la  n ; ge-halgian.  gc- kalian, 
gdwlnn,  sanare,  taivart,  sal- 
rum  facert,  anti,  consequently, 
sane  i rr,sandiJicare.,consfcrare  ; 
^ to  heal,  to  save  or  moke  whole 
or  safe,  and,  consequently,  to 
sanctify,  to  consecrate  ; and. 
thus,  holy  is 

Sacred,  sanctified,  or  hal- 
lowed, consecrated,  devoted  to 
Religion ; free  from  sin,  from 
spot  or  blemish,  as  a person 
J or  thing  consecrated  ; pure. 


Vo c he  was  ftiype  holy  mem,  and  munsfre  let  rere, 

}at  me  clepuy  in  Walya  Sejm  Dauid,  it  *ul  he  lyy  bare. 

R.  Utouenter,  p.  192. 

ye  betere  hyro  were  in  holynesse  to  njine  hjr  to  wyoe. 

Id,  p.  331. 

& many  a gode  man  to  holy  lif  did  calte. 

R.  Drunne,  p.  81. 

Licheroi  lit  yei  led,  & youht  it  in  )>ar  hreste, 

Holynet  did  away,  of  y«  kirke  gif  )>ci  leste. 

Id.  p.  65. 

yn*  Wtouht  yi*e  inonkc  )>re,  yorgb  p I/aty-Goste. 

Id.  p.  81. 

And  scide  yis  i*  an  hout  nf  orisoun*  and  of  htdymeosc. 

Piers  PhuAman.  futon,  p,  313. 
For  ye  hye  Holy-Oast.  shall  hevene  u*  elm 
And  love  shall  Lorpe  out  after,  into  yia  lowe  rrthr . 

Id.  n.  p.  233. 

For  thei  liuldcu  nat  here  Sul j -doses  aa  holy-ehurchc  tcch*y. 

Id  lb.  p 148. 

Nile  ye  gyve  hooly  thing  to  houadts. 

Wid\f.  Matthew,  ch . vii. 

Ueue  not  y*  which  is  holy  to  doggea. 

Bible,  sfnm  1551. 

And  gbe  ben  witnesais  hnu  hoolih  and  iuttli  and  w ithmrten  playat 
we  weren  U>  gbvu  that  byleuyden.  IViehf  1 Tefal  ch.  ii. 

But  bow  gbe  delyuered  frosynne  and  maad  aeruanlif  loOod  han 
ghoure  fruyt  into  haokneste  and  the  eode  esierLaatyng*  )yf. 

Id.  Rvmaynes,  ch.  vi. 

But  none  benv.  freed  from  *ione,  and  made  sentanu  vnto  God,  ye 
I sue  your  fru*te  in  hohmetr.  Sr  the  ende,  cuerlastmg  life. 

Bible,  Anno  1383.  Romanes,  ch.  vi.  f.  22. 
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HOLY 
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HOLY, 


Por  God  clcp'tde  not  us  into  unclennewc,  but  into  hooiyneese. 

Wicitf.  1 TkascLch.  iv. 

For  God  bath  not  called  n vnto  vncleanes : but  vnto  holynes. 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 


Whence  be  hadde  «id  this  he  blew  ou  hem  and  wide,  take  ghc 
Hook  Goost.  Wschf.  John,  ch.  u. 


And  when  be  had  sayde  that,  be  brethed  ou  them  and  sayde  valo 
them  : Race  ant  the  Holy  Goott.  Bible,  Anno  1551. 

Or  (or  that  eche  of  hem  *huld  beipen  other 
Id  mcvcbefe,  as  a suster  shat  (he  brother, 

And  lire  in  chastities  ful  ho/ily. 

Chaucer.  The  Marchanlet  Tale,  r.  9329. 


She  ia  mirrour  of  alle  eurtesie. 

Hire  herte  ia  rerajr  chambre  of  holinesse, 

Hire  bond  imoutre  of  fredom  for  alraeaae. 

Id.  The  Mom  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  4587. 

This  Absolon,  that  joly  was  and  fay, 

Goth  with  a center  on  the  holy-day, 

Ceoitnr  Lite  wlvea  of  the  parish  fasle. 

Id.  The  MiUeret  Tate,  v.  3340. 

And  for  to  apeke  it  other  wi*e, 

What  man  that  liwtb  the  franchise, 

And  taketh  of  holy  churche  hia  prase, 

I not  what  bedes  be  shall  prate. 

Gower.  Goaf.  Am.  book  *.  Col.  122. 
For  whan  he  seeth,  (hat  he  mate  wyn. 

He  wouneth  for  no  curaidnease, 

That  he  re  breketh  the  holynesse, 

And  doth  to  God  no  reuerence. 

Id.  A. 


But  1 wil  haue  matrimony  obwrued  more  holyly  4c  vndefyledly 
among  them  that  profess*  the  new  lawe. 

Vdall.  Matthew,  ch.  f. 
From  thyne  eyes  cure  caste  me  not  in  vnreste, 

Nor  take  from  me  thy  tpyryte  of  holynesse. 

Wyat  Ft  aim  51. 

And  on  nome  working  daiea  doe  likewise,  If  thou  bee  not  letted 
with  some  necessary  b urine*  in  thy  house,  4c  thou  haue  book*  at 
hand : and  specially  if  there  bee  any  tong  spare  between*?  tbe  koUy- 
data. 

five s.  Instruction  of  *»  Chriotiam  Homan,  book  i.  ch.  f. 

Buen  to  such  as  dooe  altogether  geue  bed  rnto  those  things* 
whiche  dooe  mode  nerest  evneerne  and  touche  the  lyfe  euerlastyng, 
although  thei  seme  as  hotydaiemm,  to  repose  tbemselue*  from  all 
corporall  buisinew : yet  thei  dooe  more  good  then  the  other*,  be* 
cause  thei  dooe  the  thing  muete  chieflve  requisite  to  bee  dooen. 

Vdall.  Lake,  ch.  a. 
This  day  I hare  begot  whom  I declare 
My  opely  Son,  and  on  this  holy  hill 
Him  have  anointed,  whom  ye  now  behold 
At  my  right  hand  ; your  bead  I him  appoint. 

Milton.  Paradite  ImI,  book  *.  1.  604. 

On  whom  the  angel  baile 

Bestow’d,  the  holy  salutation  us'd 
Long  after  to  blest  Marie,  second  Eve. 

Id.  lb.  I 386- 

But  if  I do  live  holily,  I do  not  think  that  1 deserve  heaven,  it  n 
the  cross  of  Christ  that  procures  me  grace  ; it  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
lhat gives  me  grace;  it  ia  the  mercy  and  the  free  gift  of  Christ  that 
brings  me  unto  glory.  Taylor.  Sermon  3.  part  iii. 

Yet  at  length,  giving  place  to  their  greedy  desire  to  he  revenged 
of  the  r enemies,  they  spurned  all  reverence  of  blood,  and  hoi  met*  of 
friendship,  at  their  feet. 

Sir  Thomas  North.  Plutarch,  fol.  760.  Anlomvt. 

Be  not  so  holy -cruel! tone  is  hohe, 

And  my  integritie  ne’er  knew  (he  crafts 
That  you  do  charge  men  with. 

Shahtpcare.  Alt*  WeU  that  End's  Well,  fol.  246. 

Tno.  It  was  upon  a holiday, 

When  shepbeard*  grooraes  ban  lease  to  play, 

I cast  to  go  a shooting. 

Spencer.  Shepherd" t Calendar.  March. 

_ Lords  are  lordliest  in  their  wine  ; 

And  the  well-feasted  Priest  then  soonest  fir’d 
With  seal,  if  aught  Religion  seem  concern’d  ; 


No  less  tbe  people  on  their  holy-day  HOLY 

Impetuous,  insolent,  unquenchable. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonist  rt,  1. 1421. 

Were  I in  England  now  (as  once  1 was)  and  had  but  this  fi*h 
painted  : not  a hotidayfootc  there  but  would  giue  a peeco  of  siluer. 

Shahspeare.  Tempest,  fol.  9. 

ClL.  They  are  but  bur*,  cosen,  tbrowne  Tpon  thee  in  holiday- 
foalerie,  if  we  walke  not  in  tha  trodden  paths  our  very  petty-coatea 
will  catch  them.  Id.  As  Yam  Like  It,  fol.  188. 

Mist.  I’aoa.  What,  haue  1 scap’d  loue-lctters  In  tbe  holly -day- time 
of  my  beauty,  and  aua  I now  a subject  for  them. 

Id.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  fol.  43. 

Then  lold'st  her  doubting  how  these  things  could  be 
To  her  a virgin,  (hat  on  h«r  should  come 
The  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest 
O’rr-shadow  her. 

Milton.  Paradise  Re  yarned,  book  i.  L 139. 

Such  delight  hath  God  in  men 

Obedient  to  his  will,  that  He  vouchsafes 
Among  them  to  set  up  His  tabernacle, 

Tbe  Holy  One  with  mortal  men  to  dwell. 

Id.  Paradise  Lost,  book  xii.  I.  248. 

On  Holy-Raodf  day,  the  gallant  Hotspurre  there, 

Young  flurry  Percy,  and  braue  Arcnibald, 

That  euer-valianl  and  approoued  Scot, 

At  Hulmeden  met, 

Where  they  did  spend  a sad  and  bloody  houre. 

Shahspeare.  Henry  IP.  rirtl  Part,  foL  48. 

Maw.  Morall s no  by  my  troth,  1 haue  no  moral]  meaning,  1 
meant  plaine  holy-thustU. 

Id.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  fol.  113. 

For  it  had  been  an  auocient  tree, 

Sacred  with  many  a mrsteree, 

And  often  crost  with  the  priest es  crcwe*, 

And  often  hallowed  with  holy-water  dew*. 

Spemer.  Shepherd’s  Calendar.  February. 

■ — Trifles  light  as  ayre  • 

Are  to  the  ieaJiou*,  confirmation*  strong, 

As  proofe*  of  Holy- Writ. 

Shahspeare.  Othello,  foL.  325. 

To  this  I have  a short  and  plain  answer  : " let  him  study  the  holy 
Scripture,  especially  the  New  Testament”  Therein  are  contained 
tbe  words  of  eternal  life  ; it  bath  God  for  its  aulhor,  salvation  for 
its  end,  and  truth,  without  any  mixture  of  error,  for  its  matter. 

I ache,  A Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rickard  King. 

Then  shall  all  the  powers  and  faculties  that  have  been  given  ns, 
all  tbe  favours  and  benefits  we  have  enjoyed,  all  the  mean*  and 
opportunities  that  have  been  afforded  us  for  the  living  virtuously  and 
koUty,  and  thereby  bringing  honour  and  glory  to  our  Master,  be 
brought  into  our  viewr,  and  an  account  he  deinandrd  of  them. 

Sharpe.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  191-  .Srnwow  10. 

Sooner  than  I’ll  from  vow’d  revenge  desist, 

His  Holiness  shall  turn  a Quietist. 

Garth.  The  Dispensary,  can.  5. 

There  w ere  also  diver*  article*  contained  in  it,  which  were,  touch- 
ing the  king's  supremacy ; his  power  of  appointing  or  dispensing 
with  holy-days  and  feast*. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation , Anno  1560. 


When  Christ  not  only  triumphed  over  hell  and  the  grave,  but  was 
exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  He  then  not  only  bestowed  these 
miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy-Ghost  on  the  Apostles,  but  settled  a 
constant  order  of  *uch  in  the  Church,  who  were  to  attend  to  the 
necessities  of  it,  till  there  will  be  no  further  need  of  instruction. 

StUhngJfeet.  Sermon  5.  vol.  iii. 

Many  of  these  jests  about  confession,  praying  to  saint*,  hotu- 
water,  and  the  other  ceremonies  of  the  church,  were  complained  of. 

Burnet.  History  of  t he  Reformation,  Anno  ] 536. 

Ye  distant  «pir»,  ye  antique  towers. 

That  crown  the  wal’ry  glade. 

Where  grateful  Science  still  adores 
Her  Henry’s  holy  shade. 

Gray.  On  a distant  Prospect  of  Eton  CoUeye. 


lb*  holy  sufferer  bowing  his  bead,  ami  crying,  It  ?«  finished,  gave 
up  the  ghost — To  this  great  event  was  afterwards  added  Christ  a 


glorious  resurrection  from  the  dead. 


Giipm  Sermon  21  vol. .. 
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HOLY.  Dr>  Horne,  the  Ri'tiop  of  Norwich,  who  discovered  a genuine 

ipirit  of  piety  in  hi*  writing*,  sad  divjiUred  the  beauty  of  hu !tn*u  in 

HOLY-  *■!  119  charms,  has  attacked  the  philosophy  of  Hume  with  the  arras  of 
HKAD.  ridicule.  Astr.  Wimttr  fci'emmgi.tvrn.  62, 

The  same  bell  that  catted  the  great  man  to  hi*  table,  united  the 
neighbourhood  all  round,  and  proclaimed  a holiday  to  the  whole 
countiy. 

Hurd,  Harks,  vnl.  iiL  p.  182.  The  dye  of  Quern  Elizabeth. 

But  the  name  and  nature  of  an  AVy  tror  demand*  a more  rigo- 
rous scrutiny,  nor  can  we  hastily  believe  that  the  servant*  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  would  unsheathe  hi*  sword  of  destruction,  unless  the 
motive  were  pure,  the  quarrel  legitinal?,  and  the  nece»*ity  inevitable. 

Gibbon.  Decline  and  Full  of  the  Homan  Empire , ch.  Iviii. 

Holy  Rood  Day  is  the  14th  of  September,  the 
Festival  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  q.  c.  (xx. 
404.) 

Holy  Thistle  is  the  trivial  ttame  of  the  Cardans 
Bcnedictus,  the  Centaurea  Benedict  a of  Linnieus ; and 
a*  Hero  and  Margaret,  in  the  citation  a bote  from 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  are  rallying  Beatrice  on  her 
love  for  Benedict,  the  allusion  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

The  use  of  Holy  Water  was  instituted  by  Pope 
Alexander  I.  whose  Canon,  as  cited  by  Durand,  runs 
in  the  following  words  : Aqua  ; tale  aspersam  populit 
benediximus,  ut  rd  cuncti  aspersi  sacrificenlur  rt  puri- 
Jiecntur ; quod  rt  otnrubus  sacerdvtibu s faciendum  esse 
mandamus ; worn  si  cinis  vUulm  asprrsus  populism 
sanrtificubat  ahptc  mini  da  bat,  scilicet  a venial  thus,  rnulto 
magis  aqua  sate  aspema  divinisque  precibus  sacrata  po- 
pulum sacrificat  atque  rnundat  a vtnialibus  ; et  si 
asjftrta  per  My$ct im  sterilitas  aqua:  sonata  e*t,  quanto 
magi*  divinis  precibus  sacratus  sal  sterilitahm  aufert 
return  humanarum , et  coinquina/os  satvfifical  rt  pur  gat, 
et  ctcUra  bona  muttiplical , et  insiduts  liiaboti  avert  it  et 
a fantasmatis  versa  tid  homines  drfrndit.  v Rat . iv.  4 ) 
Where  also  may  be  found  full  explanations  of  the 
mystery  and  the  virtues  of  this  preparation. 

The  vessels  in  which  this  water  was  to  he  kept  fixed 
in  Churches  were  to  be  made  either  of  metal  or 
marble,  and  any  porous  substance  which  could  suck  it 
up  was  carefully  to  be  avoided.  That  in  which  it  was 
carried  abroad  was  termed  Ama,  or  Amuta,  ab  amoli- 
endis  periculis ; (Stavelev  on  Churches , 190.)  a sense  and 
a derivation  neither  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  Du  Cange.  He  recognises  Aspertol , Asper- 
gillum, and  Aspersorium,  as  the  vessels  from  which  the 
Priests  sprinkled  the  water,  and  Guadalerium  as  that 
which  contained  it.  The  first  three  are  plainly  the 
same  as  the  xcpityarrqptQv  of  Paganism  ; to  the  Lu*tral 
Water  of  which  Institution  the  modern  Holy  Water 
may  he  traced.  Bingham  (viii.  3.  7.)  has  pointed  to  a 
singular  mistake  (in  the  text  ofSozomen,  (vi.  6.)  in  which 
ro/wj-  sKKXijotatrusy  has  been  read  for  udpif  lAAij  *<*<}*,) 
arising  out  of  this  coincidence. 

HOLYHEAD,  in  Ancient  British  Caer  Cybi , (the 
fortified  place  of  Cybi,  who  flourished  in  the  Vlth  cen- 
tury, and  is  called  by  Pennant,  Corinwus.  a son  of 
Solomon  Duke  of  Cornwall,)  a Market  Town,  on  a 
small  Island,  or  rather  Peninsula,  lays  Cybi , on  the 
North-Western  extremity  of  Anglesey.  It  contains 
many  relics  cither  of  Roman  or  early  British  workman- 
ahip.  The  Church-yard,  on  a rock  close  to  the  sea  at 
the  bottom  of  the  harbour,  is  a parallelogram  about  220 
feet  long  by  130  broad.  Three  of  its  sides  are  pro- 
tected by  massive  walls,  6 feet  thick  and  17  in  height; 
the  fourth,  towards  the  sea,  hus  a low  parapet ; at  each 
angle  is  a circular  lower,  and  in  the  course  of  the  walls 
are  two  rows  of  circular  openings,  smoothly  plastered. 


and  each  4 indies  in  diameter.  The  entrance  is  by  a HOLY- 
rude  stone  gateway.  On  the  summit  of  Pen  Caer  Cybi  HKAL>. 
stands  a circular  building  10  feet  in  diameter,  Caer  tscr, 
supposed  to  have  been  a Roman  Pharos.  A Religious  ISLAND. 
House  in  this  place  is  attributed  to  as  early  a date  as  the  ^ — 

close  of  the  V 1th  century.  A College  was  certainly  founded 
here  by  H wfa  ap  Cynddclw,  Lord  of  Llys  Llifon,  before 
the  middle  of  the  Xllth.  The  revenues  of  it  are  now 
possessed  by  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  for  the  maintenance 
of  two  Fellows  and  tw  o Scholars.  Its  Church,  now  ap- 
propriated to  Purochial  service,  is  a handsome  specimen 
of  the  style  of  Edward  IIL,  with  a nave,  aisles,  and  tran- 
sept, and  a square  tower  surmounted  by  a low  spire. 

The  chief  porch  und  the  exterior  of  the  transept  are  orna- 
mented with  grotesque  work.  The  Vicarage  is  in  the 
patronage  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  A School-house, 
erected  in  1745,  was  constructed  from  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  Religious  building,  I dan  y (luyddel,  the  Irish 
Church,  in  which,  at  the  shrine  of  Sirigi,  a Hibernian 
Saint,  miracles  were  long  reputed  to  be  worked.  The 
town  consols  of  one  principal  street.  It  is  now  much 
frequented  ns  a Butliing-place ; and,  according  to  the 
Census  of  1821.  bud  a population  of  4071.  In  the 
neigh bourhood  are  several  remarkable  caverns.  One  in 
South  Stack,  a mountain  overhanging  the  town,  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  Parliament  House , and  is  accessible 
by  boats  only  at  half  ebb-tide.  The  cliffs  are  thronged 
with  aquatic  birds,  especially  Puffins.  The  passage  from 
Holyhead  to  Dublin  is  about  twenty  leagues,  and  is 
performed  on  an  average  in  twelve  hours.  It  has 
sometimes  been  run  in  half  thul  time.  Holyhead  is 
distant  from  London  278  miles.  The  harbour  has 
been  materially  improved  by  the  erection  of  u Pier  and 
two  Light-houses,  on  points  called  the  Skerries  and 
South  Stack. 

HOLY  ISLAND,  so  called  from  having  been  the 
Episcopal  sent  of  the  See  of  Durham  in  the  early  Ages 
of  British  Christianity ; Lindisfame , from  the  little 
river  Lindis,  on  the  opposite  const  of  Northumberland  ; 

Fahrten,  a recess  ; and  Inis  Medicanle  ; an  Island  about 
two  miles  from  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  hut  in 
Civil  matters  included  within  the  County  of  Durham. 

It  has  nowhere  been  more  correctly  described  than  in 
a few  lines  from  the  pen  of  a distinguished  living  Poet. 
(Marmion,  ii.)  Bede  also  writes  concerning  it,  with  great 
propriety,  qui  locus  accedente  ac  recedente  reumate  bis 
quotidie,  in.it a r insulrt,  marts  dmmjtuitur  vndis , bis 
tmvdah  lillort  contiguus  icrrtt  redditur;  for  though 
surrounded  by  the  sea  at  high  water,  the  ebb  of  the  tide 
leaves  it  accessible  on  sands,  which,  however,  are  too 
dangerous  to  be  crossed  without  a guide.  In  the  quaint 
language  of  the  Legend  of  St.  Cuthbert , it  is  said  to  be 
“ embraced  by  Neptune  only  at  full  tide,  and  at  ebb  to 
shake  hands  with  the  Continent."  (10.)  It  consists  of 
one  unbroken  plain,  about  nine  miles  in  circumference, 
w ith  a surface  of  rather  more  than  1000  acres,  &00  of 
which  arc  sand-banks.  On  the  North- East  extends  a 
ridge  of  land  about  a mile  in  length,  and  in  some  places 
not  more  than  sixty  yards  broad,  on  which  the  tide 
may  be  seen,  at  the  same  moment,  ebbing  on  the  East 
and  flowing  on  the  WesL  Till  an  enclosure  in  the  year 
1792,  not  more  than  forty  acres  were  under  tillage. 

The  richness  of  the  soil  may  be  determined  by  the 
increase  of  rental  in  five  years  from  that  date : in 
1792  it  was  £320,  in  1797  £*926.  The  town  stands 
in  the  West,  and  bears  evident  marks  of  larger  ancient 
extent  than  it  at  present  possesses:  its  inhabitants 
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HOLY  now  are  chiefly  fishermen,  though  of  late  years  the 
ISLAND.  1 stand  has  been  frequented  by  bathers.  Population,  in 
HOMacf  660.  Between  the  town  and  the  Castle  is  a 

. harbour  defended  by  a battery.  The  Castle  is  situ- 

ated on  the  summit  of  a whiustone  rock,  about  60 
feet  perpendicularly  high  on  the  South-East  of  the 
Island.  It  is  accessible  only  by  a narrow  winding  path. 
During  the  Great  Rebellion  it  was  garrisoned  by  the 
Parliament  as  an  important  Northern  post,  and  in  1715 
it  was  romantically  seized  by  Lancelot  Errington,  a 
partisan  of  the  Pretender.  An  account  of  hia  exploit, 
extracted  from  Grose,  is  given  in  a note  in  Hutchin- 
son's Hist.  of  County  of  Durham,  (iii.  362.) 

The  Church  was  founded  in  the  Vllth  century ; and 
though  it  has  been  deprived  of  the  relics  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
and  is  now  in  ruins,  it  presents  ample  signs  of  former 
magnificence.  The  Eastern  wall  has  fallen,  the  others 
remain  for  the  most  part.  The  body  is  138  feet  in 
length,  36  in  breadth.  The  architecture  is  principally 
Saxon,  and  the  redness  of  the  stone  bears  testimony  to 
the  rage  of  the  Danes,  by  whom  it  was  burned,  probably 
more  than  once,  in  tbe  VUIth  and  IXth  centuries.  On 
the  South  are  some  fragments  of  a Priory.  The  suc- 
cession of  the  Bishops  of  Lindi-dame  may  be  found  in 
the  First  Volume  of  Hutchinson's  Hist,  of  County  of 
Durham.  The  Parish  Church,  a large  edifice  of  the 
pointed  style,  is  to  the  West;  and  on  the  East  is  the 
pedestal  of  u Cross,  St.  Culhberl’s,  once  in  high  esteem 
for  sanctity,  now  called  tile  Vetting  Stone,  and  still 
bearing  a superstition  attached  to  it.  Evil  attends  the 
marriage  in  which  the  bride  cannot  step  the  length  of 
this  Cross.  The  Saint,  however,  has  long  deserted  this 
monument;  and  though  he  still  haunts  the  neighbour- 
hood, his  seat  is  upon  a rock,  where  he  employs  another 
as  his  anvil,  forging  his  Beads,  as  those  entrocAi  are 
locally  called  which  are  found  on  the  shores. 

The  Parish  of  Holy  Island  is  likewise  called  Island- 
shire,  and  contains  the  Chapelries  of  Kyloe,  Lowick, 
Ancooft,  and  Tweedmouth.  The  Town  is  distant  from 
London  331  miles,  from  Bel  ford  6. 

Hutchinson's  Hist,  of  County  of  Durham,  iii.  360,  Ac. 

HO' MAGE,  v.  \ Fr.  homage  ; It.  homaggio  ; Sp. 

Ho'maue,  ti.  I omenage ; Low  Lut.  homagium  ; 

Ho'maoeablb,  ? from  the  Fr.  homme , Lab  Aomo,  a 

Ho  mager.  * man,  serving-man,  vassal.  SecSpel- 
man  in  v . 

For  the  origin  and  application  of  the  word,  see  the 
Quotation  from  Blackstone. 

h*o  made  Aurtli  kyug,  A homage  hvm  dude  echon. 

h.  (Hotter* ter,  p.  134. 

Klkplbert  held  K*Uex , Soutines,  and  Kent, 

For  homage  Si  feaute  to  Adel  wolf  it  weal 

ft,  Qruane,  p.  19. 

Clerkr*  kntwea  the  comet*,  and  comm  with  here  psentet. 

Ami  dude  here  homage  honorably,  to  hym  }at  was  tl  mighty. 

Pitre  Plouhman.  f'mon,  p.  234. 

For  Mthly  he  ne  ahold  hare  than  in  all  his  lif  enrage  to  sinne.  hut 
ere  hU  herte  and  body  to  the  service  of  Jeau  Criat,  and  ihcrof  do 
im  homage.  Chaucer.  The  Pertoma  Tate,  rol,  ii.  p,  303. 

A naorow  whan  the  court  w sot, 

'Hie  rouge  Ladie  was  forth  fet, 

To  » borne  the  Ionics  done  homage. 

Gower.  Goaf.  Am.  book  it.  fol.  42. 

To  whom  Jove  aometime*  bend*,  *od  Neptune  kneels, 

Man  homagelh,  ami  Pbebus  w ill  submit. 

HrytrovJ.  lAKt'u  Mat  rets,  «ig.  D.  3. 


My  proud  tail*  swelling  with  a proip’rous  wind,  HOMAGE. 

The  boMt'rou*  sea*  did  homage  to  mine  eyet,  1,1 

And  much  abore  their  usual  course  were  kind. 

Drayton.  The  Legend  of  Pterce  Carrifm. 

All  these  are  Spirits  of  air,  and  woods,  and  springs, 

Thy  gentle  ministers,  who  come  to  pay 

Tl»e«  homage,  and  acknowledge  Thee  their  Lord  : 

What  duuht*«i  thou  Son  of  God  ? sit  down  and  eat- 

Mttton.  Paradise  Regained,  book  ii.  1.  376. 

Among  the  rest,  the  Karls  of  Flanders  anti  Holland  were  most  con- 
siderable ; hut  of  them  two  he  of  Holland  being  homageahle  to  none, 
and  having  Friesland  and  Zealand  added,  was  the  more  potent. 

Howell.  Letter  15.  book  l sec.  3. 

This  aggravates  a grudge  that  the  French  king  hath  to  the  duke, 
for  siding  with  the  imperialists,  and  for  things  reflecting  upon  lit* 
dutchy  of  Bar ; for  which  he  is  homageahle  to  the  crown  of  France, 
as  be  ia  to  the  emperor  for  Luraia. 

Id.  Letter  12.  book  i.  sec.  6. 

King  John  not  appearing,  is  condemned  of  a traitrruu*  outrage  ; 
for  that,  carolnM  of  ills  oath  made  to  the  French,  he,  though  an 
snkle,  had  murlliered  his  elder  brother's  win,  being  an  homager  to  tbe 
French,  and  lliat  within  tbe  French  territories. 

Speed.  John,  Anno  1202.  book  ia.  ch.  v iii.  sec  20. 

For  plead  they  will,  and  tnainlaiae  the  cause  of  the  cities  in  Gieece, 
saying,  they  ought  to  be  set  free  and  at  liberty ; which  being  once 
obtained,  who  can  make  doubt,  but  ready  they  will  be  to  withdraw 
from  our  obeisance,  act  only  tbe  cities  which  shall  be  freed,  but  also 
those  which  have  been  homagers  and  tributaries  unto  us  of  old  time. 

Holland . finw,  fol.  975. 

I sought  no  homage  from  tbe  race  that  write  ; 

I kept,  like  Asian  monarch-*,  from  their  sight. 

Pope.  Prologue  lo  the  Satires. 

The  vasal  or  tenant  upon  investiture  did  usually  homage  to  his 
lord;  openly  and  humbly  kneeling,  heing  engirt,”  uncovered,  and 
bolding  up  nis  hands  both  together  between  those  of  the  lord,  who 
sate  before  him  ; and  there  profesdng,  that  “ he  did  became  his  man, 
from  that  day  forth,  of  life  and  limb  and  earthly  honour:'*  and  then 
he  received  a kiss  from  his  lord.  Which  ceremony  was  denominated 
homagium,  or  maohood,  by  (he  feudists,  from  the  stated  form  of  words, 

•iet-em.;  tester  homo. 

Wachstune.  Commentaries,  book  ii.  ch.  tv, 

Blackstone,  in  his  note  upon  the  account  of  Homage 
cited  above,  has  remarked,  that  in  one  of  our  boyish 
sports.  The  King  Tam,  the  Basilinda  of  Julius  Pollux, 

(OnoHl.  ix.  7.  $ 110.)  the  ceremonies  and  language  of 
feodal  Homage  are  preserved  with  great  exactness.  The 
modern  childish  game  of  Questions  and  Commands,  is 
stated  by  Strutt  ( Sports  and  Pastime s,  iv.  4.  14.)  to  be 
a modification  of  Basilinda.  With  the  King  I Am  we 
are  unacquainted  ; hut  in  the  Questions  and  Commands 
we  do  not  recollect  any  thing  connected  with  Homage. 

The  precise  words  of  the  Homage  enjoined  by  17 
Edw.  II.  2.  are  given  as  below  by  Rastall : — " I be- 
come your  man  from  this  day  forth,  for  life,  for  member, 
and  for  worldly  honour,  and  shall  owe  you  my  faith  for  the 
landes  that  1 holde  of  you  ; saving  the  faith  that  1 owe 
unto  our  Sovemigne  Lorde  the  King  and  to  mine  other 
Lords.**  Sir  Edward  Coke  explains  the  particulars  of 
the  ceremonial  as  follows : the  tenant  must  be  ungirt, 

‘4  for  that  he  must  never  be  armed  against  or  opposite 
to  his  Lord  ....  the  holding  up  of  the  tenant's  hands 
betokenolh  reverence  and  subjection,  and  the  Lord's 
enclosing  of  the  tenant’s  hands  between  his  own  be- 
tokeneth  protection  and  defence/'  ($  85.) 

Tliis  promise  was  exacted  in  the  feodal  system  from 
all  tenants  in  fee.  Married  women  performed  it  by 
their  husbands,  or  jointly  with  them,  because  it  espe- 
cially reluted  to  services  in  war.  A single  woman  paid 
Fealty,  not  Homage ; (see  a note  on  Glanvil/e  by  Beames, 

217.)  and  Littleton  gives  the  reason  for  this  difference 
of  tenure  somewhat  quaintly  : “ Also  if  a woman  sole 
shall  doe  Homage,  (for  so  lie  calls  it,)  she  ahal  not  say. 
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HOMAGE.  I become  your  woman,  for  it  is  not  fitting  that  a woman 
should  sty  that  she  will  become  a woman  to  any  man 
but  to  her  hu&baml  when  she  is  maried,  but  she  shall 
say,  I do  to  you  Homage,”  &c.  (§  67.)  Corporations 
did  not  perform  it,  beenuse  it  was  personal,  ’and  they 
only  can  appear  by  their  uttornies.  In  liege  Homage, 
which  included  Fealty,  the  tenant  swore  to  bear  faith 
to  his  Sovereign  Lord  without  any  exception  of  others  ; 
in  simple  Homage  he  only  made  the  acknowledgment  of 
tenure.  Hence,  when  a Sovereign  Prince  did  Homage 
to  another  for  lands  held  under  his  authority,  great  care 
was  taken  to  distinguish  the  species  of  Homage  per- 
formed. When  Edward  HI.,  in  1329,  did  Homage  for 
his  Ducal  dominions  to  Philip  VI.  of  France,  the  ques- 
tion  of  simple  or  liege  Homage  was  warmly  disputed. 
It  was  at  last  adjusted  by  the  performance  of  Homage 
in  general  terms,  and  time  was  given  to  Edward  to 
examine  his  ow  n archives,  in  order  to  determine  which 
was  due.  (Modern  Umo.  Hint,  xxiii.  420. ; where  the 
authorities  cited  are  Walter  Hemingford  and  Polydore 
Vergil.)  Avnceetral  Homage  was,  when  a man  and  his 
ancestors  had  immemorially  held  land  of  another  and 
his  ancestors  by  the  service  of  Homage.  This  hound 
the  Lord  to  warranty,  the  Homage  being  an  evidence 
of  a fcodal  grant ; (Blacksionc,  ii.  20.)  or,  as  Sir 
Edward  Coke  has  very  beautifully  expressed  himself. 
Homage  Auncestrall  belongs  to  “ancient  families  en- 
joying with  their  blood  the  ancient  inheritance  of 
their  forefuthers,  as  a great  blessing  of  the  Almighty." 

« 85.) 

The  Statute  12  Ch.  II.  24.  discharges  all  tenures 
from  the  incident  of  Homage,  so  that  the  Laws  relating 
to  it  are  now  obsolete.  Till  the  25lh  Henry  VIII.  20. 
a Bishop  was  only  held  to  perform  Fealty  for  his 
Barony.  Now.  however,  as  soon  as  he  is  consecrated 
and  confirmed,  he  receives  restitution  of  his  temporal- 
ties  from  the  King,  to  whom  the  custody  of  the  lay 
revenue*,  lands,  tenements,  and  Barony  reverted  on  the 
vacancy  of  the  See,  and  for  those  the  new  Bishop  does 
Homage  to  his  Sovereign  ; and  then,  and  not  sooner, 
lie  has  a fee  simple  in  his  Bishopric,  and  may  muintain 
an  action  for  the  profits.  (Blackstone,  i.  8.) 

It  is  somewhat  remarkuble  that  in  this  Statute,  (25 
Henry  VIII.  20.)  upon  which  the  forms  at  present 
used  in  proceeding  to  a Bishopric  are  founded,  the 
word  Homage  does  not  once  occur.  After  election  the 
Bishop  is  to  make  “ such  othc  and  feautie  onli  to  the 
Kinges  Majcslie,  his  heyres  and  successours,  as  shall  be 
appoynted  for  the  same.”  So  also  an  Archbishop  shall 
make  “ such  othe  and  feautie  ouoly  to  the  Kinges 
Majestic,  his  heires  and  successours,  as  shall  be  limitted 
for  the  same.”  And  yet  more  particular  is  the  omission 
of  the  word  in  the  following  recapitulatory  clause  : " And 
be  it  farther  enacted  by  auctoritie  aforeseide,  that  every 
person  and  persons  beynge  hereafter  chosen,  elected, 
nominate,  presented,  invested,  and  consecrated  to  the 
dignitie  or  office  of  any  Archbyshop  or  Bishop  within 
this  real  me,  or  within  any  other  the  Kinges  dominions, 
accordynge  to  the  founne,  tenure,  and  effects  of  the 
presente  acta,  and  suyngc  their  temporalities  out  of  the 
Kynges  hands,  his  heires  or  successours,  as  hath  been 
accustomed,  and  makynge  a corporal  le  othe  to  the 
Kynges  Highness,  and  to  none  other,  in  fourme  as  is 
afore  rehersed,  shall  and  may  from  henceforthe  be  tro- 
nonised  or  installed  as  the  case  shall  require  ; and  shall 
have  and  take  then  only  restitucion  out  of  the  Kynges 
hands,  of  all  the  possessions  and  profiles,  spiritual  and 


temporal,  belonging  to  the  said  Archbishoprick  or  HOMAGE 
Bi&hoprick  wheruuto  they  shall  be  elected  or  pre*  . , T7. 

sented.”  &c.  . 

Spelman  ( Reliq . 84.)  considers  Homage  as  unknown  r~  v " 
to  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Nevertheless  it  was  exacted 
from  their  Nobles  by  the  Conqueror  immediately  after 
his  coronation,  deinde  homagiis  a magnatibus  cum  fide- 
litatis  juramento , obnidibusque  acceptis,  in  regno  con- 
firm a tux,  omnibus  <pti  ad  ngnum  adspiraverant  f actus 
at  terrorL — Matt.  Paris,  sub  ann.  1067. 

HOMALIUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Poly - 
andria,  order  Trigynia , natural  order  Rosacea.  Generic 
character : calyx  six  or  seven  parted ; corolla,  petals 
six  or  seven  ; stamens  twenty-one,  aggregated  in  par- 
cels of  three  ; capsule  one-celled,  many-seeded. 

Three  species,  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America. 

HOME,  n.  "|  A.  S.  ham ; Ger.  helm;  D. 

Home,  adt.  hrym  ; Sw.  hem,  from  the  A.  S. 

Ho'melf.hr,  hom-an ; Ger.  heimen,coiret  coha- 

Ho’uei.y,  bitarc,  to  come  together,  to  dwell 

Ho'meuno,  n.  [together.  Wachter  calls  the  Ger. 

Ho'memng,  adj.  heim , communis  locus  habitandi , 

Ho’meliness,  a common  place  of  dwelling,  or  a 

H(/mewari>.  J common  dwelling-place.  Tooke 
considers  home  to  be  the  past  participle  of  the  verb 
haman. 

A place  of  coming,  assembling,  dwelling  together ; 
the  place  where  any  one  dwells  or  inhabits  ; habitation, 
or  residence,  or  abode ; and  the  adverb,  met.  close 
upon,  in  contact  with  the  dwelling  or  abode  (sc.)  of  our 
feelings  or  affections ; our  own  hearts,  our  interests  or 
concerns,  our  pursuits  or  aims. 

Homely  : pertaining  to  Aome ; domestic,  private; — 
having  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  home.  And,  thus, 
plain,  simple,  unadorned,  unpresuming. 

Homeliness : management  or  economy  of  home ; 
plainness,  simplicity  ; the  familiar  intercourse  ofAome; 
familiarity. 

Home  is  much  used  in  Composition. 

Vor  he  casta  oute  of  h*m  it  hous  of  hys  men  gret  route, 

And  by  dome  her  kind  jr  jrryitv  royle  & more  }er  aboute, 

And  made  yt  al  forest  & lesc,  )r  bestes  vorto  We. 

JL  Gkmcenter,  p.  3 75. 

Uooih che  and  ahortr  clothe*  rielh  he. 

Id.  p.  432,  no  Ur. 

Now  go*  he  home  Harold,  & list  ouercutnea  hi*  tene, 

£e  4)}c  jui  he  suhl  hold,  it  is  forgetea  dene. 

R.  Brvnnr,  p.  69. 

Sekrnes  gin  him  no  greuc,  hat  he  mot  weode  Ammrnrii. 

Id.  p.  165. 

And  he  camrlh  Aoom.  ft  clepilh  togider  hise  frendis  and  ncighboris 
and  seilb  to  him,  be  ye  glade  with  me ; for  I haue  bunden  my 
•dieep  that  hadde  pert*chid.  H'ictif.  Luke , ch.  it. 

And  amour  as  be  Cometh  home,  he  calleth  together  by*  louers  and 
neyghbour*,  saying  into  them,  Reioise  with  me,  for  I haue  Coud  my 
shape  which  was  loslc.  Btbie.  Anmo  1551. 

Tli  erf  ore  while  we  han  tyme  worche  we  good  to  alle  men,  bat  rr.oo*l 
to  been  that  ben  homettche  of  the  faith. 

Hi etif  Gaialhtet,  ch  ri. 

And  Aurar  she  goth  anon  the  nexte  way, 

This  is  the  effects,  there  n’is  no  more  to  say. 

Chaucer.  The  KnujA/ei  Tale , v.  2367. 

For  right  as  men  sayn,  that  omgret  homltaeese  eegendreth  dis- 
praising, so  fareth  by  to  grat  bumilitee  or  mekenesse. 

Id  The  Tate  of  Mehheut,  roL  ii.  p.  122. 

For  Protheus  that  coud  him  ebaunge 
In  euery  sluppe,  home/g  and  strauoge, 

Coud  neuer  such  gile  tie  tresoun 

As  1.  Id  The  Romaat  of  the  Rose,  fbl.  145. 
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HOME.  He  rod*  but  homely  in  ■ mr-llc*  cole, 

j—  ^ — j Girt  with  • wist  of  nil,  with  bams  smale  ; 

Of  his  arajr  tell  I no  longer  tale. 

Chaucer,  The  Prologue,  v,  330. 

God  graate  thee  thin  hom/y  foe  to  espie; 

For  in  thh  world  n*is  wene  pestilence, 

Thao  homly  fo  all  day  in  this  presence. 

Id.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  9666. 

Not  only  this  Gruildi*  thurgh  hire  wit 
Goode  all  the  fete  of  wifly  homebmrtse, 

But  eke  whao  that  the  cat  required  it, 

- The  cotnune  profit  coude  she  redresse. 

Id.  The  Clerheo  Tale , r.  8305. 

■ ■■  But  shortly  this  is  th'  eo<lr, 

Homward  to  Home  they  stiapeu  hem  tn  vrrnde. 

U.  Th,  Mi.  if  Um  Tilr,  r.  5386. 
By  sea  as  tbei  forth  kumeuwrdr  went, 

A rage  of  great  tempest  hem  bent. 

Gower.  Com/.  Am.  book  iii.  fol.  53. 
That  by  the  hearyng  of  suche  as  are  learned  they  may*  be  the 
oelter,  learayog  in  the  open  place,  bow  they  should*  lyuc  at  home. 

UdaU.  1 Con  ml  hum*,  ch.  xiv. 

Thus  after  sprnw  seke  I rest ; 

When  fled  is  fancies  fit : 

And  though  I be  a homely  gest, 

Before  the  bay**  t ait 

Vmetrtaime  Anetort.  On  ku  J&froif. 
Therfore  when*  these  thingrs  seined  to  them  tery  inconuenient 
and  to  foolish*  to  be  spoke,  and  durst  not  lalke  homely  and  familiarly 
with  the  Lord  himself:  there  arose  a great  discord  in  opinions  emong 
them,  diuerseof  them  diuenJy  interpnetyng  the  tliyng  that  was  spoken. 

Vdalt.  John.  ch.  vi. 

Jesus,  I nye.  promised  him  to  come,  and  so  folowed  him  going 
homeward  a good  pase.  Id.  Marke,  ch.  v. 

— — ■ Thera  none 

which  in  their  exlreame  dayrs 
Will  part  from  lyfe  as  full  from  feast 
to  goe  theyr  homewards  wayes. 

Drant.  Horace.  Satire  1.  book  si. 


With  sight  whereof  soon  rloyd,  and  long  deluded 
With  idle  hopes  which  them  doe  entertaine, 

After  I had  ten  yeafet  myself*  excluded 

Prom  native  home,  and  spent  my  youth  in  vaioe, 

1 gan  my  follies  to  myself*  to  plain*. 

Spenser.  Farhc  Qmeene,  book  vi.  can.  9. 
Kin.  We  lost  a jewell  of  her,  and  our  esteeme 

Was  made  much  poorer  by  it : but  your  aoune. 

As  mad  in  folly,  lack’d  the  a* nee  to  know 
Her  estimation  home. 

Shoktpcarr.  Alls  Writ  that  Ernie  He! I,  tot.  251. 

Now,  theae  her  princes  are  come  home  again*, 

C-om*  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  annee, 

And  we  shall  *boeke  them  : Naught  shall  make  vs  me, 

If  England  to  it  actfc  do  rest  but  true. 

Id.  John,  fol.  22. 

Hia  daughter  ’tia,  who  holds  this  home  leu- driven 
Still  mourning  with  her. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  L fol.  3. 

Voder  them  lyetb  a little  strond  or  shore,  the  home  ling  inhabitants 
call  it  Acbileos-dromon,  a place  memorable  in  times  past  for  the  ex- 
ercise ther  of  that  Thessalian  commaunder. 

Holland.  Ammumus,  fol,  200.  Juhanus. 
The  lawes  of  Mulmutius  indured  in  execution  among  the  Britons, 
so  lung  as  our  home/inyt  had  the  dominion  of  this  ile. 

Hnlmehed.  Description  of  England,  ch.  ix. 

- You  not  consider  sir, 

The  great  disprilie  is  in  their  bloods, 

Estates,  and  fortunes : there's  the  rich  beauty 
Which  this  poor  homc/inm  is  not  endowed  with  ; 

There’s  differeoar  enough. 

/fens imtmt  and  Fletcher.  The  AfiiW  in  the  Mill , let  it. 

Each  little  village  yields  his  short  an  1 homely  fare. 

Drayton.  Po/y-oOnoa,  song  13. 
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It  is  for  homely  features  to  keep  home.  HOME. 

They  had  their  name  thence.  » |—  — 

Mi  Item.  Cornua,  1. 748. 

There  he  was  welcom'd  of  that  honest  tyre, 

And  of  his  sged  beldame  homely  well ; 

Who  him  besought  him«*lfe  to  disattyre. 

And  rest  himself*,  till  supper  time  befell. 

Spemter.  Fame  Queen*,  book  vi.  can.  9. 

Which  scene,  the  pensive  boy,  halfe  in  despighl. 

Arose  and  homeward  drove  his  sunny  aheepe. 

Whose  hanging  header  did  seem  hia  careful!  rase  to  weep*. 

Id.  Shepherd t Calendar,  January. 

Miahke,  and  cluitl  quarrels,  when 
The  Grecians  homewards  drew*, 

Did  well  neer*  waste  the  remnant  kings 
11181  Phrigia  did  subdewe. 

H \mrr.  Albion's  England,  bonk  iii.  ch.  Xlii. 

It  [this  last  storm]  wrought  more  powerfully,  and  frighted  them 
from  their  design  of  cruising  before  Manila,  fearing  another  storm 
there.  Now  every  man  wisht  himself  at  home,  as  they  had  done  an 
hundred  times  before. 

Dumpier.  Voyages,  Anno  1687, 

I tell  this  passage  freely,  as  I do  all  the  rest ; as  the  only  tiling  I 
could  imagine  the  king  could  over  uko  ill  of  me  ; and  yet  I know 
not  how  it  conld  be  a mult,  more  than  in  a point  of  manners  neither, 
or  th*  homehness  of  expression. 

Sir  William  Temple.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  654.  Memoirs  from  the 
Peace  in  1679. 

Blush  as  thou  may'at,  my  little  book,  with  shame. 

Nor  hope  with  homely  verre  to  purchase  fame  ; 

For  such  thy  maker  chose  ; and  so  design’d 
Thy  simple  style  to  suit  thy  lowly  kind 

Dryden.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 

We  parted  thus  ; I homeward  *p*d  my  way 
Bewilder’d  in  the  wood  till  dawn  of  day  ; 

And  met  the  merry  crew  who  danc'd  about  the  May. 

Id.  Jh. 

The  Scotish  lords  had  sent  to  confer  with  them  (Sir  Mannaduke 
Langdale  and  Sir  Philip  Mutgraie)  as  they  passed  through  the  northern 
parts  homewards,  and  had  then  conferred  with  them. 

Clarendon.  Hitlory  of  Rebellion,  book  xi. 

Mr.  Webber  was  pitched  upon,  and  engaged  to  embark  with  me, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  supplying  the  unavoidable  imperfections  of 
written  accounts,  by  enabling  u*  to  preserve,  and  to  bring  home,  such 
drawings  of  the  most  memoialde  scenes  of  our  transactions,  as  conld 
only  be  executed  by  a personal  and  skilful  artist. 

Co«4.  luyayes,  sol.  v.  book  L.  ch.  i. 

But,  in  many  cases,  more  direct  and  home  remonstrances  to  the 
faulty  are  necessary ; which,  therefore,  such,  as  with  propriety  can, 
are  bound  to  make.  Seeker.  Sermon  28.  vol.  i. 

Thou  wast  bom  the  child  of  misery,  the  outcast  of  society  ; friend- 
ins*,  homeless,  unbeloved,  unregarded,  unknown,  and  unknowing  of 
the  means  and  motives  of  an  honest  industry. 

Amur.  £oayt,  No.  145. 

Henry  tbe  Fourth  wished  that  he  might  lira  to  see  a fowl  in  the 
pot  of  every  peasant  in  his  kingdom.  That  sentiment  of  homely  be- 
nevolence was  woith  all  the  splendid  tuying*  that  are  recorded  of 
kings.  Uutke.  On  Mr.  Pox’s  East  India  BUI. 

Liberty  has  charms  enough  to  attach  the  mind,  wbereter  the 
place  of  her  abode  be  } and  I have  never  heard  that  die  loveliness  uf 
her  form  is  impaired,  or  even  disgraced,  by  the  humehneu  of  her  habi- 
tation, 

Hurd.  Of  the  Vset  of  Foreign  TrmeL  Dialogue  8. 

But  the  scene  is  changed  as  you  etWM  homeward,  and  atheism  or 
treason  may  be  the  names  given  in  Britain,  to  what  would  be  reason 
and  truth  if  asserted  of  China. 

Burke.  A Vindication  of  Sutural  Society . 

Put  the  case,  that  a man  was  so  framed  by  nature  as  to  hold  out  a 
thousand  years  in  hi*  native  air,  and  to  lw  hourly  in  danger  ol 
oe-ath  in  foreign  parts,  and  at  best  able  to  bold  out  hut  aiatyor  eighty 
years  at  most ; how  eagerly  would  suck  a maa  pres*  homewards,  if 
ever  he  found  himself  in  another  country. 

Sherlock.  Discount  23.  vol.  L 
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HOME. 


Home,  in  Compooilion. 

No  merchant*,  neither  honeborne,  nor  strangers,  may  in  any  wiaa 
transgretie  the  t»nour  of  the  foresaide  charter. 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  Sfc.  10I.  i,  lot.  143.  Tkt  Staple.  Ed.  2. 
Having  aped  thus  fortunately  abroad  in  three  severall  wan,  the 
aeoaloun  and  commons  were  not  careless*  of  hame-af'asrti,  what 
would  be  the  issue  thereof.  Holland.  Ltvsut,  foL  64. 

Lord#  Marshall,  command  our  o direr*  at  armca. 

Be  readio  to  direct  these  home  alarmei. 

ShaArpenre.  Rickard  II.  fol.  24. 

As  for  government  ecclesiastical!  aud  ciuil,  which  is  the  very  soute 
of  a kinguotne,  1 need  to  say  nothing,  when  as  1 write  to  kome-borae, 
and  not  to  strangers.  Camden.  Kemautes,  p,  2.  Bri/asne. 

— — — And  ts  the  aailen  sing, 

leaden  with  wealth  on  wanton  *ea«,  so  we 
Shall  make  our  fcaie  bound  voTagc  cheerehilly. 

F.  Beaumont.  the  Mad  Lover.  Prologue. 
Bui  if  of  dauager,  which  hereby  doth  dwell, 

And  hosneb/^ad  evil  ye  desire  to  hear*  ; 

Of  a straunge  man  1 can  you  tidings  tell, 

That  wasteth  all  this  counlrir  farre  and  near*. 

Spenser.  Fame  Queene,  book  i.  can.  ). 
For  she  had  oft  been  preseat,  though  vesecee. 

Amoug  the  shepherds'  daughters  on  the  grccoe, 

Where  eu'ry  homebred  swain*  desires  to  proue 
Ilia  oaten  pipe  and  feel  before  his  loue. 

Beaumont.  The  Shepherdeue. 
Here  now  were  Pride,  Oppression,  Usury, 

(The  canker-eating  mischiefs  of  the  Slate) 

Call'd  forth  to  prey  upon  the  enemy  ; 

Whilst  the  home-burthen  d better  lighten'd  sat. 

Darnel.  History  of  Civil  Wars,  book  ». 
They  in  pleasing  slumber  lull'd  the  sense, 

And  in  sweet  It.  adnes*  robb’d  it  of  itself ; 

But  such  a sacred  and  home  felt  delight, 

Such  Sober  certainty  of  waking  blisa 
I never  heard  till  now.  Milton.  Comuj,  I.  262. 

Epamiaondas  sitting  at  a feast  with  his  companions  and  colleagues 
in  government,  dranke  wine  as  sharpe  as  vinegar,  and  when  they 
asked  him  why  he  did  so,  and  whether  it  made  for  his  health  ? 1 know 
not  th»L  (quoth  be,)  but  well  I wot  thia,  that  good  it  ia  to  put  me  in 
mind  of  my  home  diet.  HoUatuL.  Plutarch , fol.  547. 

Which  aine*  not  ours  begot,  but  an  invasive  war, 

Amoegst  our  home-fought  fields,  hath  oo  description  here. 

Drayton.  Polyslbirm,  aong  22. 
Home-keeping  youth,  haue  ever  homely  wits. 

Shahtpeare . Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  fol.  20. 

I will  not  aske,  nor  doc  I care 
What  bcautie,  wealth,  or  wit, 

Your  here -found  mistrcs  hath,  why  you 
Should  home-left  lore  forget. 

Warner.  A/ 6 ton' t England,  book  Eli.  ch.  Isxvi. 
Tho,  having  fed  bia  fill,  he  Uiere  besyde 

Saw  a faire  damsell,  which  did  weare  a crowne 
Of  sundry  flowres  with  silken  ribbands  fyde, 

Yclad  in  home-made  greene  that  her  owne  hands  had  dyde. 

Spenser.  Fame  Queene,  book  vl.  can  9. 

They  stoop  lower  yet,  and  vent  our  wares, 

Home- manufactures  to  thick  popular  fairs. 

Donne.  On  Mr.  T.  Cory  at' i Crudities 
- — — — — And  they 
(To  spur  heraick  spirits  on  to  vrrtue) 

Enacted  that  what  man  so  ere  he  were, 

Did  noblest  in  the  field  aginst  his  enemy, 

So  by  the  general  voice  approu'd,  and  known, 

Might*  at  his  hame-reiumr,  make  bis  demand 
For  satisfaction  and  reward. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  late*  of  Candy,  act  v. 
Two  suleshe  hath,  the  one  of  blew, 

The  oilier  home-spun  gray  : 

And  yet  he  mcanes  to  make  a new 
Against  next  retell  day. 

Browne.  The  ShepheartTs  /Ype,  tcL  2. 
Rob.  What  hempen  homespuns  haue  we  swaggering  here, 

So  neerc  the  cradle  of  the  laierie  queene  9 

ShahMpear*  Midsummer  Might's  Dream,  fol.  152. 


For  come  I am  to  recover  those  lands  of  oun  which  they  occupied, 
and  not  to  seize  upon  their  homestalles.  > 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  .185. 

Then  the  home-tarrurr * and  honse-dovc*  that  kept  Rome  still,  began 
to  repent  them  that  it  was  not  their  hap  to  go  with  him. 

Sir  Thomas  Mortk.  Plutarch,  fol.  190.  Carioltmsst. 

For  if  the  rule  of  all  meo'a  worse*  bo  will, 

And  his  will,  his  way  goes  : mine  stand*  inclin'd 
T" attend  the  hamvtume  of  my  neerer  kind. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  x>i.  fol.  247. 

And  priests,  and  party  zealots,  numerous  bands 
With  house-born  lies,  at  talcs  from  foreign  lands. 

Each  talk’d  aloud,  or  in  some  secret  place. 

And  wild  impatience  star'd  in  every  face 

Pope.  The  Temple  of  Fame. 
Whom,  when  their  homebred  honesty  ia  lost, 

We  disembogue  on  some  far  Indian  roast : 

Thieves,  panders,  paillard*,  sins  of  every  sort  ; 

Those  arc  the  manufactures  we  export. 

Ih  yden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

No  sooner  she  th'  advantage  found, 

But  in  she  flew  ; and  seconding, 

With  home-made  thrust,  the  heavy  swing, 

She  laid  him  fiat  upon  his  side. 

Butler.  Hmlibrat,  part  i.  can.  3. 

With  curious  eye,  O traveller  survey 
This  statue's  form,  and  home-returning  »»y, 

“ At  Teos  late  with  infinite  regard, 

1 saw  the  image  of  the  sweetest  banl, 

Anacreon." 

Fawkes.  Epigrams  of  Theocritus,  m 
He  may  look  back  to  the  speeches  of  our  ancestors  in  parliament 
He  will  And  'am,  generally  speaking,  to  have  been  very  short  and 
plain,  but  coarse,  and  what  we  property  call  homespun. 

Shaftesbury  Miscellaneous  Hr  feci  sons,  neiic.  3.  eh.  i. 
Both  home  and  homestead  into  sea*  are  borne, 

And  racks  are  from  their  old  foundations  torn. 

Dryden.  Horace.  Ode  29.  book  iii. 

It  is  a genuine  produce  of  the  ancient,  rustic,  manly,  homebred 
sense  of  thia  country. 

Burke.  On  Conciliation  mM  America. 

And  cheerful!,  without  sin,  regale 
With  good  home-breu'd,  and  nappy  ale. 

Uoyd.  'The  Cobbler  of  Tetsinglon't  letter. 
ir  he  carried  them  to  public  warehouse,  no  duty  (was)  to  be  paid  till 
they  are  taken  out  for  home-mnsstmptum. 

Smith.  Wealth  of  Motion*,  book  v.  ch.  li. 
Unmindful  of  bis  lender  wife, 

And  ev'ry  home  felt  blilt  of  life, 

The  huntsman,  in  th' unsheltnr'd  plains, 

IlcavV*  whole  inclemency  sustains. 

Black  lock.  Horace.  Ode  I. 

Not  sumptuously  adorn'd,  not  needing  aid, 

Like  home ty -featur'd  night,  of  cluit'ring  gem*. 

Carper.  The  Task , book  ir. 

Almost  the  whole  expense  of  the  farmer,  and  the  far  greater  part 
even  of  that  of  the  landlord,  » in  home-made  commodities. 

Smith.  Health  of  Motions,  book  iv.  ch.  v. 
Their  monopoly  secures  them  against  all  competitors  in  the  home- 
market,  and  they  have  the  same  chance  for  foreign  markets  with  the 
traders  of  other  nations.  Id.  lb.  book  iv.  ch.  vii. 

Perhaps  a hint  from  you  may  induce  our  vicar  to  suit  his  doctrine* 
and  his  Language  to  the  understandings  of  his  homespun  hearers. 

Error.  Winter  Evenings,  even.  48. 

■ — And  thou  hast  found  again 

Thy  c»co«s  and  bananas,  palms  and  yams, 

And  homes  tall  thatch’d  with  leaves. 

Cowpcr.  The  Task,  book  i. 

Yet  your  mild  homesteads,  ever  blooming,  smile 
Among  embracing  woods. 

Dyer.  The  Fleece,  book  i. 

To  prevent  their  homeward-bound  ships  from  falling  in  with  these 
smugglers,  and  to  put  a stop  to  this  illicit  trade,  the  Dutton  was  or- 
dered to  steer  the  course  above  mentioned 

Cock.  Voyage t,  vol.  iv.  book  iv.  ch.  a. 
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HOMICIDE. 


HOMICIDE,*)  Fr.  homicide , It.  homicida  ; Sp. 

Ho'micidal.  J homed  da ; Lat.  homicida,  homici- 
dium , a manslaycr,  manslaying  ; for  the  English  noun 
is  applied  to  the  agent  and  the  act ; from  homo,  a man, 
and  caxlere,  to  kill  or  slay. 

See  the  Quotation  from  Blackstone. 

Thi*  tiers  Itwed  rirar  ind  panon 

Can  say,  now  ire  engendreth  homicide  ; 

Ire  is  in  *orh  eiecatour  of  pride. 

Chau  err.  The  Sempnourrt  Tale,  r.  306. 

He  that  l»Meth  hU  brother,  h an  homietde. 

Id,  The  PertoM  Tale,  toI.  ii,  p.  330. 

Another  homicide  is  don  for  necewilec,  as  m ban  a nan  aleeth  an- 
other in  hi*  defence,  and  that  be  ne  may  non  otherwise  eicapcn  fro 
liia  owen  deth  : hut  certain,  aa  lie  may  escape  witbonfen  sUiighirrof 
hu  adremne,  ha  doth  sinue,  and  he  shal  here  penance  a*  for  dedly 

Id.  Ib. 

So  nt  it  w«l  to  taken  hede, 

And  for  to  loke  on  euery  aide 
Er  that  thon  fall®  in  Aomicidrf 
Which®  atone  i»  aowa  *o  yenerall, 

That  it  wel  oie  slant  ouerall 
Id  holy  church®. 

Gower.  Can/.  Am.  book  iil  fol,  6 1 . 
Wherefore  procuring  all  the  world'*  despite, 

A tyrant  loath'd,  a homicide  con  rented, 

Poison'd  he  [John]  dies,  disgrac’d , and  unlamcatcd. 

Daniel.  Hutary  of  Cimt  H an,  book  i. 

Yet  thence  hi*  lustful  orgies  he  enlarg’d, 

Even  to  (hat  hill  cif  scandal,  by  the  grove 

Of  Moloch  homicide,  t.u-l  hard  by  Hale  ; 

Till  good  Josiah  drove  them  thence  to  hetL 

Milton.  Paradise  Loot,  book  i,  L 417 

Neit  with  libation*  meet  and  prayer  she  ply’d 
Jove,  who  acquit*  the  suppliant  homicide. 

Famhtt.  Argonaut icht  of  Apollonius  Rhodim,  book  iv. 

Thr  royal  guest, 

Thoughtles*  of  ill,  accept*  the  fraudful  feast; 

The  troop,  forth  issuing  from  the  dark  recess, 

With  homicidal  rage  the  king  oppress. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odgtsry,  book  ie.  I.  718. 

The  subject,  therefore,  of  the  present  chapter  will  be  the  offence  of 
A^nicirfr.  or  destroying  the  life  of  man,  in  its  *«vera!  stages  of  guilt 
arising  from  the  particular  circumstances  of  mitigation  or  aggravation 
which  attend  it.  * 

R lac  kit  one  Commentary , hook  iv.  ch.  air. 

Homicide,  in  Law,  is  divided  into,  I.  Justifiable.  2. 
Excusable.  3.  Felonious.  I.  Justifiable  Homicide  is 
committed,  l.  by  unavoidable  necessity,  without  any 
will,  intention,  or  desire,  and  without  any  inadvertence 
or  negligence ; such  is  the  legal  performance  of  his 
office  by  the  authorised  public  executioner.  2.  For  the 
ad  vancement  of  public  justice,  ns  when  an  officer  or  any 
private  person  kills  one  charged  with  felony,  (though 
lie  be  innocent,)  or  one  to  be  arrested  6r  who  has  been 
arrested  in  a civil  action,  and  has  afterwards  escaped, 
who  resists  the  capture ; or,  in  like  manner,  when 
officers  are  endeavouring  to  disperse  a riotous  assembly, 
or  to  prevent  the  escape  of  prisoners  in  gaol  or  on  the 
way  to  gaol,  who  assault  their  keeper;  or  to  secure 
trespassers  in  forests,  parks,  chaces,  or  warrens,  who 
refuse  to  surrender ; by  the  Statute  21  Edward  I.  I.  aud 
3 and  4 William  and  Mary,  10.;  which  lust,  however 
was  repealed  by  16  George  III.  30.  In  these  cases 
absolute  necessity  must  be  proven.  8.  Before  the  abo- 
lition of  Wager  by  Battle,  the  death  of  one  of  the 
Champions  by  the  hands  of  the  other,  was  Justifiable 
Homicide.  4.  Such  as  is  committed  for  the  prevention 
of  forcible  and  atrocious  crimes,  as  in  defence  of  a 


man’s  person  against  a murderer,  or  of  his  house  aud 
property  aguinst  a burglar,  or  an  incendiary  in  the 
night-time,  or  against  one  who  breaks  open  his  house 
in  the  day  with  an  attempt  at  robbery;  or  in  defence  of 
personal  chastity,  or  that  of  a wife  or  daughter  if  forcibly 
attempted.  In  all  these  cases  the  act  of  slaying  is 
rather  commendable  than  to  be  blamed.  This,  however, 
is  not  so  in,  II.  Excusable  Homicide,  in  which  the  I*uw 
imputes  an  error  deserving  a certain  degree  of  punish- 
ment. This  offence  is  distinguished  into  two  kinds; 

1.  per  infortunium,  by  misadventure,  as  the  accidental 
slaying  of  another  by  a man  in  the  performance  of  a 
lawful  act ; and  this  extends  to  such  cases  as  the  fol- 
lowing; if  death  ensue*  when  u parent  is  moderately 
correcting  his  child,  a master  his  apprentice  or  scholar, 
or  an  officer  a criminal.  Of  old,  also,  the  Law  consi- 
dered it  only  a misadventure  if  a Knight  killed  his 
antagonist  in  a tournament  commanded  by  the  Ktng. 

2.  Se  defendendo,  in  self -defence,  not  as  in  the  cases  of 
Justifiable  Homicide,  to  prevent  the  perpetration  of 
crime,  but  in  a sudden  affray,  which  the  Law  terms 
Chance-medley,  (a  casual  broil,)  or  Chaud-medley,  (a 
broil  in  heat  of  passion.)  In  order  to  render  this  ex- 
cusable, the  slayer  must  prove  that  he  has  retreated  as 
far  as  he  possibly  could  with  safety  and  convenience 
before  he  turned  upon  the  assailant.  But  this  must  be 
done,  bond  fide,  in  a sudden  quarrel,  not  under  any  de- 
liberate agreement  to  fight  In  each  of  these  above- 
named  cases,  the  Law  presumes  either  some  want  of 
sufficient  caution,  or  a neccssitas  culpabilis;  and,  there- 
fore, does  not  consider  the  slayer  to  be  absolutely  free 
from  guilt.  He  must  be  put  upon  his  trial,  and  if  not 
acquitted,  (which  he  generally  is  by  the  direction  of  the 
Judge,)  he  shall  have  his  pardon,  and  be  freed  from 
forfeiture  of  goods  (awarded  by  the  old  law)  as  a matter 
of  course  and  right,  by  paying  for  and  suing  out  a writ 
of  restitution.  III.  Felonious  Homicide  is  the  slaying 
of  a human  creature  without  justification  or  excuse. 
This  includes,  I.  Self-murder,  which  we  have  already 
considered  under  Felony  ; 2.  Manslaughter,  the  unlawful 
or  rather  felonious  killing  of  anoLher  without  malice 
express  or  implied;  and  this  is  either,  I.  voluntarily  upon 
a sudden  heal,  as  when  two  persons  suddenly  quarrel 
and  fight  and  one  kills  the  other;  nor  is  it  more  if  they 
go  out  and  fight  in  a field,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  it  is 
one  continued  act  of  passion  ; or  w lieu  a man,  suddenly 
provoked  by  great  indignity  or  wrong,  immediately  kills 
the  aggressor,  provided  thut  in  all  such  cases  it  can  be 
manifestly  proved  that  sufficient  time  lor  the  regulation 
and  subsidence  of  passion  did  not  elapse ; as  if  a man 
takes  another  in  the  act  of  adultery  with  his  wife  and 
kills  him  on  the  spot,  it  is  Manslaughter  ; if  he  kills  him 
at  a subsequent  time,  it  is  Murder.  2.  Involuntarily, 
when  in  the  commission  of  ati  unlawful  act,  as  in  prize 
fighting  or  in  the  perpetration  of  any  Civil  trespass. 
In  both  these  species  the  Homicide  amounts  to  Felony, 
which,  hy  the  old  Law,  was  within  Benefit  of  Clergy, 
and  subjected  the  offender  to  burning  in  the  hand,  for- 
feiture of  all  goods  and  chattels,  and  imprisonment  /or 
a terra  not  exceeding  12  months.  By  3 George  IV.  38. 
this  punishment  is  changed  to  transportation  for  life  or 
a term,  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour  fur 
any  term  not  exceeding  three  years,  or  a fine  ut  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Court.  3.  Murder,  thus  defined  by  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  " When  a man  of  sound  memory,  and  of 
the  age  of  discretion,  unlawfully  killelh,  within  any 
County  of  the  Realm,  any  reasonable  creature,  in  renttn 
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HO  Ml-  naivrti,  under  the  King's  peace  with  malice  forethought, 
CIPB-  either  expressed  by  the  party  or  implied  by  the  Law,  so 
“ as  the  party  wounded  or  hurt,  &c.  dies  of  the  wound  or 
hurt,  &c.  within  a year  and  a day  after  the  same." 
Lunatics,  therefore,  and  Infants,  of  an  age  too  tender  to 
be  co nac k>u»  of  wrong,  cannot  commit  Murder.  The 
mode  of  unlawfully  killing  must  be  correctly  stated,  so 
far  as  the  species  of  death  is  concerned,  and  the  party 
killed  must  die  within  a year  and  a day  of  the  imputed 
cause,  the  whole  day  in  which  the  alleged  act  was  com- 
mitted being  reckoned  first  in  that  computation.  Even 
if  the  wound  iuflicted  be  not  mortal,  but  the  wounded 
party  from  neglect  or  want  of  help  dies  within  the  above- 
named  time,  it  ts  Murder;  so,  also,  even  if  he  had  a 
mortal  disease  upon  him,  if  it  be  proved  that  his  end 
was  hastened  ; not  so  if  he  dies  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  skill  of  his  medical  attendants.  All  persons 
present,  aiding  or  assisting,  when  Murder  is  committed, 
are  considered  as  much  principals  as  the  one  who  gives 
the  fatal  stroke.  A child  in  the  womb  was  formerly  not 
supposed  to  be  included  within  the  definition  of  reason- 
able creatures ; therefore  the  killing  of  such  was  con- 
sidered only  as  a great  misprision.  Special  provisions 
have  since  rendered  it  Murder ; and  any  one  who  advises 
a woman  to  kill  her  child  after  it  be  bom,  is  deemed  an 
accessory  to  Murder  if  she  should  kill  it  whenever  it  is 
horn.  Rut  the  malice  aforethought  is  the  grand  crite- 
rion of  Murder.  This  includes  deliberate  duelling, 
wherever  it  muy  be  presumed  that  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  from  the  quarrel  to  permit  the  blood  to  cool ; 
atid  the  seconds  of  the  slayer,  if  death  ensues,  are  held 
equally  guilty  with  the  slayer  himself.  Again,  the  kill- 
ing a man  by  a party  in  the  commission  of  a felony,  is 
Murder;  as  in  shooting  at  a tame  fowl  with  intent  to 
steal  it ; for  the  act  is  malum  in  *e  / if  it  were  but  malum 
prohibitum,  as  shooting  at  wild  fowl  by  an  unqualified 
person,  it  would  not  amount  to  Murder.  Even  when 
death  is  not  intended,  if  death  ensues,  and  evil  design 
lx?  proved,  the  crime  is  Murder;  as  in  cruel  infliction  of 
immoderate  correction,  or  even  when  the  unlawful  act 
was  not  directed  against  the  suffering  individual,  as  in 
wantonly  discharging  fire  arms  into  a crowd,  for  here 
the  slayer  is  considered  a general  enemy.  The  slayer 
of  an  officer  of  justice  in  the  execution  either  of  a cri- 
minal or  Civil  duty,  is  n Murderer.  So,  loo,  he  who 
intending  to  kill  one  person,  by  mistake  kills  another 
against  w hom  he  did  not  entertain  malice.  The  punish- 
ment annexed  to  Murder  by  the  English  Law,  (25 
George  II.  37.)  is  death  on  the  next  day  but  one  (pro- 
vided it  be  not  Sunday)  after  sentence,  which  is  to  be 
immediately  pronounced,  and  anatomization  of  the  body, 
which  may  afterwards  be  hung  in  chains,  but  in  nowise 
be  buried  without  dissection.  Between  conviction  and 
execution,  the  condemned  is  to  be  fed  on  bread  and 
w ater  only.  The  Judge,  upon  good  and  sufficient  cause, 
has  power  to  respite  the  execution,  and  relax  the  re- 
straint of  this  Statute.  This  Statute  extends,  in  all 
particulars,  to  Peers. 

The  Statute  25  Edward  III.  2.  recognises  a yet 
higher  degree  of  Murder,  Petit  Treason,  which  may 
happen  in  three  ways : 1.  by  a servant  killing  his 
master,  his  master's  wife,  or  his  mistress ; 2.  by  a wife 
killing  her  husband  ; 3.  by  an  ecclesiastical  person,  se- 
cular or  regular,  killing  his  superior,  to  whom  he  owes 
faith  and  obedience.  The  punishment  for  this  crime,  in 
a man,  is  to  be  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution  and 
hanged ; and  so  it  is,  now,  also  for  a woman  by  30 


George  III.  48.  Before  that  Statute  was  passed,  HOMI- 
women  were  drawn  and  burned.  Sir  M.  Fosters  Reports.  C1DE 
To  the  late  Editions  are  added.  Discourses  upon  a few  Hnx77,  v 
branches  of  the  Crown  Law,  viz.  High  Treason,  Homi-  . r~  ‘ 
vide,  tfc.  Rcville,  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Homicide,  1799.  ~ ' 

HO'M  I LY,  ^ Fr.  homilie  ; It.  and  Sp.  homitia  ; 

1 1 i/m  i list,  >Lat.  homilia  ; Gr.  o/uita,  concio. 

Hum i uf/tic al. ) sermot  sermo  ( sc .)  ad  populum  ; 
ten  no  (sc.)  de  merit. 

A discourse  or  sermon  to  the  people,  upon  sacred 
subjects. 

liomilettcal,  in  the  citation  from  Atterbury  below,  is 
used  strictly  in  its  Greek  sense;  social. 

The  Queene't  BJ«*t  exrellenl  Majesty  hath,  by  the  advice  of  her 
moat  honourable  coanwllo«irs,(ur  her  discharge  in  tbi*  behalfr,  caused 
• booke  of  hvmihei,  which  heretofore  was  set  forth  by  her  loving  bro- 
ther, a prince  of  most  worthy  memory,  Edward  live  Sixt,  to  be  printed 
a new.  Homtltet.  The  Preface. 

All  hit  care  wax,  his  service  well  to  nine. 

And  to  lewd  hornet i ei  upon  liolidayes 

Sputter.  Mother  HubhcrrtTt  Tale 

To  this  good  hornet i*t  1 have  been  ever  stubborn,  which  God  for- 
give me  fur  aod  mend  my  manners. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Scornful  Lady,  act  iv. 

Where,  through  poverty,  or  any  other  impediment,  ministers  are 
incapable  of  din  barging  (hit  duty  as  they  ought,  he  directed  tbera  to 
use  the  homihet  of  the  church,  ami  sometimes  to  read  a chapter  to  the 
people  out  of  that  excellent  booh,  called  The  Whole  Duly  of  A fan 
AV/joh.  Jjfe  of  Dr.  George  Bull,  sec,  73. 

His  life  was  holy,  and  when  he  had  leisure  for  retirement,  teveve  : 
his  virtues  active  chiefly  and  homHrtiral not  thoe  lazy  sullen  ones 
of  the  cloister.  Atlerhury.  Character  of  Luther. 

One  of  the  chief  objections  urped  by  Gardiner  against  the  new  ho- 
mitiet,  was,  that  they  defined,  with  the  most  metaphysical  precision, 
the  doctrines  of  grace,  and  of  justification  by  faith  ; points,  lie  thought, 
which  it  was  superfluous  for  sny  man  to  know  exactly,  and  which 
certainly  much  exceeded  the  comprehen»io«  of  the  vulgar. 

Hume,  tulwar  d FI.  Ammo  1547,  eh.  xxxiv. 

Iii  modern  acceptation.  Homily  is,  for  the  most  part, 
restrained  to  a Discourse  read  out  of  a Book,  but  not 
composed  by  the  reader.  But  in  the  carlierdays  of  the 
Church,  Sermon  and  Homily  appear  to  have  been  used 
indifferently  for  any  discourse  of  instruction  addressed 
to  the  people.  This  was  delivered  by  the  Bishop,  or 
some  one  whom  he  appointed,  immediately  after  the 
reading  of  the  Psalms  and  Lesson*,  before  the  Catechu- 
mens withdrew.  (Bingham,  Anliq.  xiv.  4.  1.)  Sl 
Augustin  plainly  uses  the  word  Homily  as  synonymous 
with  Sermon  in  the  following  passage.  Semi  ones  qui 
pmferuntur  in  populum  quo*  Greed  o/uXiat  vocant.  (in 
Ps.  119.  Prrf)  But  Photius  distinguishes  the  two, 
making  the  Homily  a familiar  conversation,  in  which 
the  Bishop  (who  alone  was  allowed  to  preach  before 
the  Vth  century)  interrogated  the  people  and  received 
their  Answers.  He  is  remarking  upon  three  volumes 
of  Homilie s on  Genesis  by  St.  Chrysostom  ; heart  it 
ovkiieiu  tSrt  c*  icoi  AOPOI  r^fi  to 

f£ifl\iov‘  Sru  yap  tvpou  cV  o ft  aut’ywo'tr  a'Wd  puWow 
ioitcaoiw  'DMIAIAI2,  to  « uWa,  cal  on  ex'  toXXoiv 
voWaxtt  xiv  wapourar  oftwtv  rous  OMpoardr,  ovrw  vpbr 
htmlt  ntOTdViTai,  Kal  ipwra  eat  aicowpiwtnu  veil  oirrtf- 

Xvelrat.  (172.) 

A very  celebrated  collection  of  Homilies  (Homilta- 
rium)  from  the  writings  of  the  early  Christians,  was 
compiled  hy  Paul  us  Diaconus  and  Alcuin  in  the  Vllltb 
century,  at  the  command  of  Charlemagne.  A particu- 
lar account  of  this  precious  volume  may  be  found  in 
Seelcn's  Select  a Littcraria , (252.)  and  a brief  notice  of 
many  others  of  a similar  nature  by  which  it  was  fol- 
lowed is  given  by  Mosheim.  (Cent.  viii.  part  ii.  iii.  6.) 

The  Homilies  authorized  by  the  Church  of  England 
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HOMILV  consist  of  two  Books;  the  first  published  in  1547,  ecu- 
taining  twelve  Discourses,  supposed  for  the  most  part 
rSv?‘  lo  **  written  by  Archbishop  Crammer ; the  second  in 
1562,  and  attributed  to  Bishop  Jewell-  Their  object 
is  sufficiently  explained  in  the  Preface  to  the  second 
Book,  “to  supply  the  defects  of  some,”  namely,  such 
of  the  Clergy  as  were  notoriously  illiterate,  “ anti  to 
oblige  the  rest  to  preach  according  lothe  form  of  sound 
doctrine/'  or,  in  other  words,  to  correct  the  tendency 
towards  Popery  which  naturally  biassed  many  during 
the  infancy  of  the  Reformation,  " two  Books  of  Homi- 
lies were  prepared;  the  first  was  published  in  Ring 
Edward  Vllh’s  time  ; the  second  was  not  finished  till 
about  the  time  of  his  death ; so  it  was  not  published 
before  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time."  The  XXXV  th  Article 
of  Religion  avouches,  that  both  these  Books  **  contain 
it  godly  and  wholesome  doctrine  and  necessary  for  these 
times  ....  and,  therefore,  we  judge  them  to  be  read  in 
Churches  by  the  Ministers,  diligently  and  distinctly, 
that  they  may  be  understood  of  the  People.  Their 
necessity  for  the  times  in  which  they  were  written  can- 
not be  doubted,  nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  their  doctrine, 
for  the  most  part,  13  godly  and  wholesome  ; neverthe- 
less, from  their  antiquated  style,  trom  the  change  of 
circumstances  in  the  Church,  and  from  the  possibility  of 
misinterpretation,  lo  which  in  some  instances  they  are 
exposed,  it  can  scarcely  be  regretted  that  their  public 
reading,  as  now  unaccompanied  with  llie  benefit  it  once 
produced,  has  fallen  into  desuetude.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  titles  of  the  Homilies,  as  sel  forth  by  the 
XXXVth  Article,  are  not  precisely  the  same  as  those 
contained  in  the  Collection  itself.  A curious  Letter  from 
Bishop  Gardiner  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset  objecting  to 
the  promulgation  of  the  Book  of  Homilies,  which,  he 
contends,  " teacheth  the  clene  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
established  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,"  is  printed  by 
Strype.  Memorials  of  Cranmrr,  (ii.  786.)  from  the  Cot- 
tonian Collection.  (JV*p.  D.  18.  fol  189.) 
HOMOGE'NE.X  Fr.  homogenej  It.  and  Sp.  ho- 
Homoge'neai.,  I mogenco ; Gr.  optrftvrji,  ejusdctn 
Homogeneity,  \grneris,  of  the  same  kind  or  sort, 
Homogf/neous,  I from  op'oe,  the  same,  and  -jtv-seO at, 
Ho'mooeny.  J to  be  or  become,  to  be  born. 
Being  of  the  some  kind  or  sort ; having  the  same 
nature. 

Know  you  the  sapor  politick  ? sapor  ityplick  ? 

Or,  what  is  homogene,  or  hrlcrocvin  r* 

Ben  Jonson.  The  Alchemist,  act  n.  sc.  5. 

Let  us  then  confidently  conclude,  that  all  generatiou  is  made  of  a 
filling,  but  remote,  homogemul  compounded  substance. 

Dighy.  Of  Bodies,  ch.  xaiv. 

I say,  That  it  cannot  but  be  a very  strong  presumption,  that  Nature 
intends  an  utter  homogeneity  of  mailer  before  she  tall  upon  her  work 
u(  efformation  ; she  so  constantly  bringing  it  to  perfect  homogeneity 
a»  we  can  possibly  discern  with  our  senses. 

More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  Appendix,  ch.  *i.  sec.  8. 
He  [Lord  Strafford)  did  conceive  that  it  was  against  the  first 
principles  of  Nature,  and  false,  that  a heap  or  accumulate*  should 
lie,  and  not  he  of  Aomopenrowr  things,  and  therefore  that  which  m 
its  first  being  is  not  treasonable,  can  never  confer  to  make  up  an 
accumulative  treason. 

Slate  Trials.  16  Charles  I.  Anno  1640. 
The  reason  is,  that  the  distill'd  water,  which  seems  to  be  an  homo- 
geneous body,  >s  composed  of  small  bodie*  of  discrepant  figures. 

tXgbg.  (If  the  Powder  of  Sympathy. 
The  fifth  [means  to  induce  and  accelerate  putrefaction]  is,  either 
hy  the  exhaling,  or  by  the  driving  hofk  of  ihe  principal!  spirits,  which 
preserve  the  consistence  of  the  body ; so  that  when  their  government 
u dissolved,  every  part  returneth  to  his  nature,  or  homogeny. 

Bit  am.  N<stu>  of  IliA-sy,  Cent  4.  sec . 333. 


Therefore  the  poets  have  reduced  all  to  one  single  action  under  one  HOIKV 
and  die  same  design,  and  in  a body  whose  membepi  and  parts  should  OKNK. 
be  homogeneous.  Pope.  Fine  of  the  Uttsd  and  Odyssey,  sec.  1.  — 

Gold,  though  confessedly  the  most  komtsymems,  and  the  least  HON'Ull- 
mutable  of  metals,  may  be  in  a very  short  time  (|ierhaps  not  amount-  HAS. 
iag  to  many  minutes)  exceedingly  changed,  lioth  as  to  malleableness,  * 

colour,  homogeneity,  and  which  it  more,  specific  gravity. 

Boyle.  H'frrhs,  voi  iv.  p.378.  Historical  Acvomnl  of  a Degradation 
of  Gold . 

Of  all  homogeneous  truths,  at  least  of  all  truth*  respecting  the  same 
general  end.  in  whatever  serin  they  may  be  produced,  a concatena- 
tion by  intermediate  hlcas  may  be  formed,  auch  as.  when  it  i*  once 
shown,  shall  appear  natural  Johnson.  Th*  Life  of  Pape. 

HOMOLOGOUS,  Fr.  honvlogue;  Gr.  o^oXd^ov, 
from  alike,  the  same,  aud  A070*,  having  the  same 
opinion,  agreeing,  consenting. 

The  measures  of  the  altar  were  3 cubits  in  height,  5 in  length,  and 
5 in  breadth  ; and  therefore  in  homologous  proportion  one  to  another. 

Grew.  Cosmo  Sacra,  bonk  iv.  ch.  viil  sec.  74. 

The  arithmetical  proportion,  which  bcUmged  to  the  table  and 
candlestick,  being  less  perfect  than  the  howabtgous.  Id.  /ft. 

And  comparing  the  homr/bgou*  or  correspondent  membeis  on  both 
sides,  we  find  that  as  the  first  memher  of  the  rxpreosioo,  Ac. 

Bishop  Berkley.  Analyst,  see.  29. 

HOMONOIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Dioe- 
cia , order  Polyadrlphia.  Generic  character : male 
flower,  a three-scaled  catkin;  perianth  th rec- leaved ; 
corolla  none  ; stamens  two  hundred,  divided  into  twenty 
parals  : female  flower,  scales  of  the  catkin  many-deft; 
no  perianth  or  corolla ; stigmas  three,  capsule  three- 
celled,  one-seeded. 

One  species,  tf.  riparia , a small  tree,  native  of  the 
banks  of  rivers  in  Cochin  China.  Loureiro. 

HOMO'NYMY.l  Fr.  homonymit ; Gr.  opwrvfsos, 

Homo'nymois.  /having  the  same  name;  from 
owov,  alike,  the  same,  and  oooun,  a name.  Applied  lo 
things 

Having  a similar  or  the  same  name,  and,  thus,  con- 
sequentially, equivocal,  ambiguous. 

It  is  x rule  io  art,  that  words  which  are  homonymous,  of  variouv 
nnd  ambiguous  significations  ought  ever  in  the  first  place  to  be  di»- 
lingimheu.  Bishop  Bmmhall  against  HtMes,  p.  19. 

[John  Smith]  became  fellow  aod  proctor  of  the  University  (of 
Cambridge]  when  pa-t  sixty  year*  ol  age;  when  th*  prevaricators 
gave  him  this  homonymous  salute,  “ Are,  Pater." 

Fuller.  Worthies.  Lancashire. 

As  for  that  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  Fir  Justus  ut  phtrmx  JloreUt, 
as  Kpiphanius  and  Tertullian  render  it,  it  »i«  onely  a mistake  upon 
the  homonymy  of  the  Greek  word  phwoix,  which  signifies  a palm- 
trre.  Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Fulgar  L'mmrs,  book  iii.  ch.  xii. 

To  begin  therelore  with  them  let  us  advertize  and  leach  young 
men,  that  poets  in  using  the  names  of  Gods,  sometimes  meane  thereby 
their  very  nature  and  essence : olherwhiles  they  atlnhute  the 
tiywiy  of  the  same  names  to  the  powers  and  vertues  which  the  Gods 
do  give,  and  whereof  they  be  the  authors. 

Holland.  Plutarch , fol  24. 

llONCKENYA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Octandria,  order  Monogynia , natural  order  Tiliacetc. 

Generic  character:  calyx  five-leaved,  coriaceous,  the 
exterior  hirsute,  interior  coloured  ; corolla,  petals  five, 
oblong;  anthers  oblong ; stigma  six-toothed  ; capsule 
spiny,  five-celled,  five-valved;  seeds  arillate. 

One  species,  H.Jicifolia,  native  of  Guinea.  Decan- 
dolle. 

HONDURAS,  or  Comayaova,  a Province  of  Ihe 
Kingdom  of  Guatemala,  situated  to  the  North  and 
West  of  Nicaragua,  extending  from  East  lo  West 
350  miles  in  length,  and  150  miles  in  its  greatest 
breadth.  On  the  North  it  is  washed  in  ils  whole  ex- 
tent by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  to  which  flow  innumerable 
small  streams  through  low  uud  marshy  lands,  thus  com- 
municating a moisture  to  the  atmosphere  in  the  highest 
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HONWJ-  decree  noxious.  The  great  depth  (hondura)  of  the 
_ sea  off  the  coasts  of  this  Province,  which  was  discovered 
by  Columbus  in  1 502,  procured  for  the  vast  Bay  between 
the  Peninsula  of  Yucatan  and  this  Province  the  name 
which  it  at  present  bears.  TTie  Spaniards  also  called 
this  shore  Hibuera a,  or  Calabazt «,  from  the  great  num- 
ber of  pumpkins  they  found  growing  on  it.  The  land 
in  general  is  uneven,  but  fertile  in  the  extreme,  producing 
maize,  cocoa,  sugar,  cotton,  4c.  Three  crops  of  maize 
are  frequently  raised  in  the  same  year,  and  the  vines 
bear  twice  within  the  same  period.  The  rivers  are 
very  numerous.  On  the  Western  limits  of  the  Pro- 
vince the  Camalecon,  descending  from  the  district  of  St. 
Pedro  Sul  a,  is  navigable  for  piraguas,  or  large  canoes, 
for  more  than  50  leagues  ; the  next  in  order  are  the 
Ulua  and  Leon,  or  Leones,  each  navigable  about  30 
leagues ; the  Aguan,  still  further  to  the  Eastward,  is 
much  more  considerable ; to  these  succeed  the  Li mones, 
the  Tinto.  and  the  Platanos,  all  of  which  might  be  made 
subservient  to  a brisk  internal  commerce.  On  the 
coast  are  six  harbours,  at  Omoa,  Puerto  Cabullos,  Puerto 
de  Sal,  Triunfo  de  la  Cruz,  Truxillo,  and  ( art ago.  The 
whole  of  this  coast  was  conquered  by  Christovul  de 
Olid,  acting  under  o commission  from  Cories,  in  1523, 
but  the  interior  was  subdued  by  Pedro  de  Alvarado  in 
1530  and  following  years.  The  Province  is  governed  by 
an  Intendant,  resident  at  Valladolid,  and  is  divided  into 
two  districts,  Comayagua,  comprehending  the  Western, 
and  Tegucigalpa,  extending  over  the  Eastern  part. 
The  population  may  be  estimated  at  130,000. 

The  valley  of  Olancho  is  memorable  for  the  immense 
riches  that  have  been  collected  from  the  river  Gunyape, 
which  flows  through  it,  and  even  at  present  the  purest 
gold  collected  in  the  whole  Kingdom  is  found  in  its 
sands. 

The  valley  of  Copan  is  as  remarkable  now  for  its  ex- 
cellent tobacco  as  it  was  formerly  for  an  opulent  city,  the 
Court  of  the  Cazique  Copan  f'alel,  the  conquest  of 
which  cost  Hernando  dc  Chaves  much  time  and  trouble. 
Francisco  de  Fuentes,  who  wrote  the  Chronicles  of  this 
Kingdom,  assures  us,  that  in  his  time,  1700,  the  great 
Circus  of  Copan  still  remained  entire  : this  was  a cir- 
cular space,  surrounded  by  stone  pyramids,  six  yards 
high,  adorned  with  figures,  both  male  and  female,  of 
excellent  sculpture,  and  which  then  retained  the  colours 
they  had  been  enamelled  with.  Not  far  from  the  Circus 
is  the  Cave  of  Tibulca,  a Temple  of  great  size,  hollowed 
out  of  the  side  of  a hill,  and  adorned  with  columns, 
having  bases,  pedestals,  capitals,  and  crowns,  all  accu- 
rately adjusted  to  symmetrical  proportions. 

New  V aliadolid,  or  Comayagva , the  Capital  of  the 
Province,  is  situated  in  a beautiful  plain,  through  which 
winds  a large  river,  affording  an  abundant  supply  of 
excellent  fish.  It  was  founded,  in  1510,  by  Alonzo  de 
Caceres,  and  obtained,  in  1557,  the  title  and  honour  of 
a city.  It  is  at  present  the  seat  of  the  Provincial  autho- 
rities. There  are  three  Convents  here,  ami  a handsome 
Cathedral  Church ; hut  a decreasing  population  lan- 
guishes for  want  of  industry.  Trtixillo , formerly  the 
Capital  of  the  Province,  is  now  reduced  to  a miserable 
village,  inhabited  by  HO  or  100  Spaniards,  and  about  300 
Negroes.  The  harbour  was  fortified  in  1789,  and  is 
now  protected  by  three  forts,  in  a good  state  of  defence. 

In  April,  1797,  two  English  ships  of  war  and  a brig 
attacked  the  place,  but  were  repulsed.  (See  Guate- 
mala.) 

The  English  possessions  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras  are 


all  in  the  Peninsula  of  Yucatan,  and  will  be  described 
under  that  head.  In  the  vagueness  of  ordinary  discourse, 
the  name  of  Honduras  is  not  confined  to  the  Spanish 
Province,  properly  so  called,  but  is  used  to  comprehend  all 
the  Countries  bordering  on  the  great  bay.  See  the  Sta- 
tistical Description  of  Guatemala  by  Domingo  Juarms 
1823. 

HONE,  Skinner  has  no  doubt  that  httn,  a stone,  as 
well  as  htenan,  lapidate,  was  formerly  in  use;  and 
Tooke,  that  hone  (petrified  wood)  U the  past  participle 
of  httn-an,  lapidescere,  to  become  stone. 

Then  Mine  their  whittles  rubbed 
Oa  wheLUonr,  and  o»  hone : 

Some  threwc  them  under  the  table, 

And  swore  that  they  bad  ttooe. 

7*f  Bo f and  the  Monti* , 1.  150-  u»  Perry,  ml.  iiL  fot  346 
A ko me  and  a parer,  like  sole  of  a boot. 

To  pare  away  gram,  and  to  raise  up  the  root. 

Taster.  March' t Husbandry,  h 9. 
Hone,  c.  to  hone  after  a thing,  to  seek  any  thing 
anxiously.  A word,  Junius  adds,  tamiliarin  Deronniiire ; 
from  the  A.  S.  kongian,  hogian , to  be  anxious,  to  sigh 
or  groan  after. 

lie  denres  to  confer  with  some  of  her  acquaintance,  for  his  heart 
u still  with  her,  to  talke  of  her,  admino?  and  commending  hei, 
lamenting,  honing,  (in  some  ed.  moaning?)  wishing  bim*«|fe  anv 
thing  (or  ber  sake,  to  have  opportunity  to  her,  O that  he  might 
but  enjoy  her  presence. 

Barton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  fol.  3-'5. 

HONEST,  v.  " Fr.  honeste ; It.  and  Sp. 
Ho'.nest,  adj.  honesto,  from  the  Lai.  honea- 

Honestation,  tus,  which  Vossiu*  thinks  mav 
Ho  NESTLY,  he  from  the  Gr.  orrw,  oxtjm. 

Ho'nf.sty,  f juvo , prosum , or  by  the  change 

Ho'nest-iif.artkd,  of  a long  vowel  into  a short. 
Ho'neat-mindkd,  from  il'»>ov,  men , pretium  ; qtii 
Ht/KEST-XATIRE.  _ in  honore  eat,  is  in  prelio  ease 
dicitur  ; Scheidius  considers  oveu  to  have  meant,  primi- 
tively, tot  to  ; and,  thus,  ho  non,  tv/  honor,  dicitur  id  quod 
tollit  ex  humili  loco  in  altum,  exlollttque  homines  ; that 
which  raises  from  a low  to  a high  station  ; and  exalts 
or  elevates  munkind. 

To  honest  (in  Ben  Jonson)  is  to  honour,  to  confer 
honour  or  dignity  ; and  the  noun  honesty  is  in  olt! 
writers  used  as  equivalent  to 

Honour,  credit,  reputation.  As  in  Chaucer,  decency, 
good  manners.  And  honest , to  honourable,  creditable, 
reputable.  More  usualty, 

Acting  according  or  agreeably  to  promise  or  engage- 
ment or  obligation,  expressed  or  implied ; faithful, 
trusty  or  trustworthy,  upright,  virtuous;  fair  and  open 
in  dealings ; open,  frank. 

On  the  usage  in  English,  varying  from  the  Latin  and 
F rench,  see  the  Quotation  from  Temple. 

He  tent  bis  sister  Jone  with  ntykd)*  honest*. 

ft,  Brtmne,  p,  131. 

Tberfore  bn  therm,  lone  ghe  to  prafecie,  aud  uyle  ghe  forbede  to 
ipeke  in  tung'u.  but  be  alia  thingi*  doon  honntly  and  bi  due  ordre  in 
«ho"-  WicJif.  1 Lory nt hums,  cb,  xia 

Wherefore  brethren  couet  to  prophecy,  A forbid  not  to  speake  w ith 
tongues.  Aod  let  all  thynge*  be  done  hanettlye  and  io  order. 

Bible,  Ann*  1551. 

And  thilke  that  we  gewen  to  be  the  unworthiere  membria  or  the 
bodi  we  ghyuen  more  honour  to  hem.  and  tho  membris  that  ben  wn- 
honest  baa  more  htmetle*.  of  oure  hvmeHr  meniLris  Inn  nede  of  noon. 

tViclif.  1 Corynthuvu,  cb.  xii. 

And  rpon  those  isetnbret  of  the  body  which  we  (hynke  lest  honest, 
put  we  raoetc  honcttie  on.  Aod  oure  vngodlje  party c*  haue  moat 
beautye  on.  for  oar  honette  membres  cede  it  not. 

Bible,  Ammo  1551. 
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HON  BSD'.  And  for  he  u«  that  under  low  degree 

Wu  honest  vertue  hid,  the  ptple  him  held 
A prudent  nun.  and  that  t*  Men  ful  Mid. 

Chaucer.  The  Clerkrt  Tab,  r.  8302. 
Our  first#  fo,  the  serpent  Sathana*, 

That  hath  in  Je»e»  herte  hi*  wavpe*  nc*t, 

Up  swale,  and  saide,  O Ebraike  prple,  ala*  ! 
la  this  to  you  a thing  that  i*  A*mest 

id.  The  Prioresses  Tale,  ».  13491. 
For  which,  my  dere  wife,  1 thee  beaeke 
As  be  to  every  wight  buxom  and  meke, 

And  for  to  kepe  our  good  be  curious, 

And  honestly  go* erne  wel  our  bon*. 

id.  The  Shipmannes  Tale,  v.  13174. 
This  worthy  limttour,  thn  noble  frrre, 

He  made  alway  a manor  louring  char* 

Upon  the  sompnour,  but  for  hone  sire 
No  vilains  word  at  yet  to  hire  spake  he. 

' id,  The  Freres  Prologue,  v.  €849. 
Thus  Walter  lowly,  nay  but  really, 

Wedded  with  fortunat  honesteler, 

la  God  dot  pees  livctb  ful  esily 

At  borne,  and  grace  y no  ugh  outward  had  he. 

Id.  The  Qerhes  Tale.  v.  8298. 
So  manly  was  this  Julius  of  herte. 

And  so  well  loved  etUtiy  homester. 

That  though  hit  dedly  woundes  sore  smerte, 

Hit  mantel  over  his  htppes  caste  hee. 

k The  Makes  Tale,  v.  1 4630. 
For  there  no  stormy  vreder  falleth, 

Whiche  might  greue  man  or  beat : 

And  eke  the  loode  is  so  honest, 

That  it  is  plentuout  ao>1  plaine, 

There  ia  do  idell  ground  in  vaine. 

Goterr.  Cow/.  Aw*,  book  >ii.  fol.  146. 
For  he  bath  first  his  ioue  founded 
Hornet/ ty  >1  for  to  wedde, 

Han ftlly  his  loue  he  spcdde, 

• And  had  chytdren  with  In*  wife, 

And  as  hire  liste  he  led  his  life. 

U.  It.  book  nil  fol.  183. 

It  [economikel  techeth  ihilke  honedee, 

Through  whiche  a kynpe  in  his  degree 
His  wife  and  child?  shall  reule  and  gie, 

So  forth  with  all  the  companie. 

Id,  lb.  book  vis.  fo).  ISO. 

And  than  it  shall  accords  with  this  Mying*  of  Aristotle,  a valyant 
man  sustained),  and  dothe  that,  wbkbe  belonged)  to  fortitude,  fur 
cause  of  ksnedte. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot.  The  Gorermur,  book  iii.  ch.  ia. 
And  now  for  the  better  contestation  and  ^satisfaction  of  such  wor- 
sbipful,  honest-minded  and  well  disposed  merchants,  as  haue  a desire 
to  the  furtherance  of  euery  good  and  commendable  action,  1 will  first 
say  vnto  them. 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  SfC.  vol.  iii.  fol.  174.  Westeme  Planting. 
Cul  Sir  Amorom!  you  have  hf netted  my  lodging  with  your 
presence.  Ben  Jonson.  The  SUent  Woman,  act  i.  SO.  4. 

One  to  his  Country  constantly  that  stood 
As  time  should  say,  *•  I forth  a man  will  bring, 

So  plain  and  fom-al,  as  on  him  I’ll  rest 
The  age  he  liv’d  in,  as  the  only  best." 

Drayton.  Tie  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret. 
Therefore,  whosoever  maketh  any  promise,  binding  himself  there- 
unto by  an  oath : let  him  foresee  that  the  thing  which  he  promised*, 
be  good,  and  honed,  and  not  against  the  commanderaenl  of  God,  and 
that  it  be  ia  hie  owne  power  to  perforate  it  iustly. 

Homihet.  Sermon  of  Smearing,  part  ii. 

By  which  virtuous  qualities  and  honedations  [humane  prudence 
and  sagacity]  they  bare  been  more  happy  then  other*  in  their  appli- 
cations to  move  the  snindea  of  men. 

Montague.  Devon/ e Estayt,  Treat.  10  sec.  6. 
Lady,  mistake  me  not — never  did  1 
Make  war  with  women,  nor  us’d  woman's  war, 

Revenge  ; but  prosecuted  hornet/ ly 
My  right,  not  men. 

Daniel.  Hutory  of  C*rd  Wart , book  tin. 


l.et  not  a desperate  action  more  engage  you,  HQNKST. 

Than  safety  should  : and  wicked  friendship  force  _ 

What  konet/y  and  vertoe  cannot  work.  HONEY. 

Ben  Jonatn.  Catiline,  act  lit.  , v c ' 

Liar.  What  art  thou’ 

Kent.  A very  honest-hearted  fellow,  and  as  poore  as  the  king. 

Skaktpeare.  Lear,  foL  287. 

God  and  St.  Dennis 

Keep  hanrti -minded  young  men  batchclora. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  SMr  Gentleman,  act  l. 

But  for  all  this  (my  honett-natur'd  friends) 

1 must  needs  say  you  haue  a little  fault, 

Marry  'tin  not  monstrous  in  you,  neither  wish  i 
You  take  much  paincs  to  mend. 

ShaAtpeare.  Timam  of  Athene,  fol.  96. 

Others  thought  king*  an  useless  heavy  load, 

Who  cost  too  much,  and  did  too  little  good. 

These  were  for  laying  honed  David  by, 

On  principles  of  pure  good  husbandry. 

Dry, U n.  Absalom  and  Achitophel 

But  what  i*  it  to  live  honestly  7 Why,  every  body  knows  the 
meaning  of  that  phrase : it  is  to  frame  our  lues  according  to  the  law* 
of  virtue  and  religion  ; it  is  to  deny  ungodliness  aud  worldly  lusts, 
and  to  live  righteously,  soberly,  and  godlily  io  Ibis  present  world. 

•Vi.";--,  rftrthj  vol.  iii.  .Sermon  16. 

Goodnem  is  that  which  snakes  men  prefer  their  duty  and  their 
promise,  before  their  passions  or  their  interest ; and  is  properly  the 
object  of  trust : in  our  language,  it  goes  rather  by  the  name  of 
honesty;  though  what  we  call  an  homed  man,  the  Romans  called  a 
good  man  : and  honesty  in  1 heir  language,  as  well  as  in  French,  rather 
signifies  a composition  of  those  qualities  which  generally  acquire 
honour  and  esteem  to  those  who  possess  them. 

Sir  Wm.  Temple.  Essay  upon  the  Original  and  Nature  of  Govern- 
men/. 

The  sincere  and  honest -hearted  Jews  would  have  surrendered  to 
such  an  evidence,  as  they  did  afterwards  to  that  which  was  given  bv 
the  Apostles  ; but  the  malicious  and  obstinate  would  have  found  out 
colour*  aud  excuses,  to  evade  the  force  of  it. 

Atterbury.  Sermon  7.  Vol.  iii. 

The  Christian  is  assured,  that  ia  all  his  conflicts  with  his  spiritusl 
enemies,  if  he  exert,  with  honed  sincerity,  the  power*  of  nature,  he 
shall  be  further  aided  by  those  of  grace. 

Gilpin.  Hints  far  Sermons,  toI.  i.  p.  346. 

The  stripling  is  often  sent  from  the  place  of  superficial  education 
to  the  hanks  of  the  Ganges,  there  to  heap  up  enormous  riches,  honestly 
if  he  can ; but  at  all  areola  to  fulfil  the  ultimate  end  of  hia  mission. 

Knar.  Winter  Evenings,  even.  7G. 

H<yNEY,  r.  ^ A.  S.  hunigh  ; D.  honig  ; Ger.  ho- 
IIu'nky,  n.  'nig;  Sw.  homing.  In  Mark,  ch.  i. 

HorNBYi.g8  f\r.  6.  the  Gothic  version  reads  milith  ; 

Ho'nied.  j Lat.  rod;  Gr.  fu\i,  Junius  derives 

ab  hymetto , Wachter  ah  otroxoair,  vinum  fundcre , to 
pour  forth  wine,  lhre  asserts,  that  it  is  wholly  uncer- 
tain whence  we  have  the  word.  Skinner  believes  it  to 
have  the  same  origin  as  hive,  q.  v.  A.  S.  hncc%  famiha, 
q.  d.  hiwnig,  that  is,  rictus  familiar  is  scu  domesticus  ; 
because  stored  for  the  food  of  families,  or  hives  of  bees. 

Honey  (the  produce  of  the  bee)  is  used  as  a general 
term  (lit  and  met.)  fur 

Sweetness.  Also,  as  a term  of  fondness  or  affection. 
Honeysuckle,  in  Botany,  the  trivial  name  of  the 
Lonicera  caprifofium  of  Linneus. 

Hony  ud  mylk  £cr  vs  oiucbe.  mony  folk  A bolde. 

H.  (Houceder,  p.  43. 

The  man  Jut  muce  honrye  eel.  is  mawe  hit  englcymcth. 

Purt  Plouhman.  listen,  p.  275- 

Anu  this  Jon  hadde  clothing  of  camel's  berir  and  a girdle  of  skvit 
about*  his  Icendi*  aud  hit  mete  was  hony-tvuhis  and  ho ny  of  the  wode, 

Hichf.  Ma/ihcu  , ch.  Ilk 

Thys  John  had  hvs  gvra«  of  camclY  licere,  and  a gyrdle  of  a 
skinna  about*  his  loynes.  His  nveale  was  locuste*  aud  wylde  homy. 

Bible,  Anno  155l> 
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HONEY 


HONEY.  The  jangling  bird  that  singeth  on  lb*  hye  brlchet  that  it  to  Mine, 
* j in  the  wood,  and  after  i*  enclosed  in  a airaite  cage,  although  the 

plving  be-cinetne  of  men  yeue  hem  A/min 4 driokee  and  Urge  meaies 
with  swete  study  : yet  nithdes  if  thilke  birde  See.  abe  twireth  de- 
wring the  wood,  6c c. 

Chaucer.  Tkt  thirde  Booheof  Bwn'u,  fol.  222. 


Rut  the  bees  fineding  the  lille  bebe  [H:ero]  witbuute  bealpe  of 
uiaa,  wrougbte*  tbeir  combes  sboute  him,  and  tiouryihed  him  with 
hamnymony  dayes  together. 

Arthur  Geldf ng.  Judin e,  book  xxiii.  fol.  105. 
Ham.  Nay,  but  to  liue 

Its  the  ranke  sweat  of  an  euseained  bed 
Stew'd  in  corruption  ; hcmying  and  making  love 
Ouer  the  nutye  stye. 

Shahipeare.  Hamlet , fol.  271. 

— — - — ■ And,  when  the  spakt, 

Sweete  wordee,  like  dropping  hommy,  she  did  shed  ; 

And  ‘twist  the  peries  and  rubies  softly  brake 
A silver  sound,  that  heavenly  muaicke  seem'd  to  make. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quern*,  book  ii.  can.  3. 
And  in  no  respect  differ  they  from  (hose,  who  thinke  the  sailea, 
cables,  cordage,  and  anchor  are  the  pilot;  or  that  tbe  thread  and 
yarn,  the  warp  and  woof,  be  the  wearer;  or  that  tbe  goblet  and 
potion  cup,  the  ptisane  or  the  mede  and  homed  water  is  the  physi- 
cian. Holland.  Plutarch , fol.  1068. 

~ When  he  speakes, 

The  ayre,  a charter'd  libertine,  is  still, 

And  Lhe  mule  wonder  lurketh  in  men’s  cares, 

To  steal e bb  sweet  and  humeyed  sentences. 

Shahipeare.  Henry  V.  fol.  70. 
But  for  your  words,  they  rob  the  Hilda  bees, 

And  leaue  them  hony-leu*. 

Id.  Julitu  Conor,  fol.  127. 
Venus,  fast  as  Vulcau  wrought. 

Ting'd  them  in  a honey'd  draught: 

But  her  son  in  bitter  gall 
Ting'd  them,  doubly. ting'd  them  all. 

Fa  whet.  Ode  45.  CmpiJs  Darts. 
For  know  when  Hermes  infant  Bacchus  bore, 

Snatch'd  from  tbe  flames,  to  fair  Eubcra's  shore ; 

Macris  embrac’d  him  wilh  a mother’s  love. 

And  there,  awhile,  she  nurs'd  the  seed  of  Jove, 

And  them  with  honey  fed. 

Id.  Argonautics  of  Apollonius  Rhodtus,  book  iv. 
Where'er  he  [msn]  turns,  enjoyment  and  delight, 

Or  present,  or  in  prospect,  meet  his  sight ; 

Those  open  on  the  spot  their  honey'd  store. 

These  call  him  loudly  to  pursuit  of  more. 

Camper.  The  Progress  of  Errour.  Horace . Ode  2.  book  ir. 


Honiy,  in  Composition. 

And  the!  profriden  to  him  a part  of  a fiseh  roost vd,  and  an  Aeny 
***>-  H'iclif.  Luke,  eh.  xxiv. 

And  they  gaue  hyin  a pace  of  a broykd  fyshe,  and  of  an  hony- 
mbe.  ll Me,  Anno  1551. 

What  do  ye  konycomhe,  swete  Alisoun? 

Chaucer.  The  Ah  tier  ct  Tale,  v.  3698. 
For  which  this  January,  of  whom  I told, 

Considered  hath  within  his  dayes  old 
The  lusty  lif,  tbe  vertuous  quiete, 

That  b in  manage  hony-tuet* 

Id.  The  Afarchantes  Tale,  r.  9270. 


The 
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anparell  of  the  A their  hones  ■ 
ith  branches  a 


i blacke  reluct,  roue  red  all 


Hall.  Henry  VIII.  The  eighth  Yere. 
Good  monsieur  haue  a care  tbe  hany-bag  breake  not,  I would  be 
loth  to  haue  you  uuer-Aowne  wilh  a honey-bag. 

Shahipeare.  Midsummer  Stghfs  Dream,  fol.  157. 
For  to  urorke  the  honey-bees, 

Creatures  that  by  a rule  in  Nature  teach 
The  art  of  order  to  a peopled  kingdom?. 

Id.  Henry  F.  W . 71. 


And  ax  for  the  term  Melichrib,  that  is  homy-coloured,  it  is  alwayes 
(verily)  a flattering  word,  devised  by  a louer,  to  mitigate  and  diminish 
the  odiousDMse  of  a pale  hue,  which  he  seemeth  by  that  sweet  name 
not  to  mislike,  but  to  take  in  the  best  part. 


Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  77. 


■ — Thou  shall  be  pinch’d  HO  NO  . 

As  tbicke  as  Many  combe,  each  pinch  more  stinging  x _ ' 

Then  beea  that  made  ’em. 

Shahipeare.  Tempest,  fol.  4. 

Therefore  the  vulgar  did  about  him  floeke, 

And  cluster  thicke  unto  his  leanings  vatna  ; 
like  foolish  flies  about  an  hony-croche. 

Spenser.  Faerte  Quern*,  book  r.  can.  2. 

And  there  are  honey-dews,  many  times,  found  upon  tbe  leaves  o» 
some  trees.  Grew.  Cosmo  Surra,  book  iv.  ch.  ».  sec.  27. 

Touching  the  grass,  the  honey-dropping  dew, 

Which  falls  in  tears  before  my  limber  shoe, 

Upon  my  feet  consumes  in  weeping  still, 

As  it  would  My.  “ why  went’ at  thou  to  this  ill?" 

Drayton.  England  t Herat  cal  Epistles.  Rosamond  to  h'tng  Henry. 

Lookelh  one  pale  and  yellow,— then  to  cover,  and  mollibc  in  some 
sort  that  ill  colour,  he  UMth  to  call  him  honey-face. 

Holland,  Plutarch,  fol.  49. 

Boy  ; Lucius : fast  asleepe  7 It  is  no  matter, 

Bmoy  the  hony-heauy  dew  of  stu  tuber. 

Shahipeare.  Julius  Cursor,  fol.  )15. 

Thou  fool ! if  madness  be  so  rife, 

That,  spile  of  wit,  iboul't  have  a wife, 

I'll  tell  thee  what  thou  must  expect, 

After  the  honey-moon  negleet, 

AH  the  sad  days  of  thy  whole  life. 

Cotton . Rondeau. 

>1*  lake’t  vpon  me— 

If  I proue  hony-moutn  J,  let  my  tongue  bliater. 

Shahipeare.  mater's  Tale,  fol  283. 

1 will  enchant  the  old  Aodrouicus, 

With  words  more  sweet,  and  yet  more  dangerous 
Then  baites  to  fish,  or  hany-stalhn  to  sbeepe. 

Id.  Titus  Andr ament,  foL  47. 

Then  with  these  msrygolds  I'll  make 
Mv  garland  somewhat  swelling, 

These  honey-iuchln  then  I'll  take, 

Whose  sweets  shall  help  their  smelling. 

Drayton.  The  Mused  Elyttum.  Xymphal  6. 

Vp  to  both  sweet-spoken  Nestor  stood, 

The  cunning  Pyltan  orator;  whow  tongue  pour'd  forth  a flood 
Of  more  than  homy-tweet  discourse. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  I.  fol  6. 

He  saw  a vernal  smite,  sweetly  disfigure 
Winter’s  sad  face,  and,  through  the  ftow'ry  lands 
Of  fair  Kngaddi,  homey-newt  uig  fountains 
With  manna,  milk,  and  balm,  new  broach  the  mountains. 

Crash ntr.  Steps  to  the  Temple.  Soipetto  D'H erode. 

And  consciences  that  will  not  die  in  debt, 

Pay  him  the  dutie  of  heune-tongued  Bovet. 

Shahipeare  Love's  IxMmr  Last,  fol.  139. 

I>t  those  that  were  wont,  though  not  so  often,  in  a stated  course,  to 
bear  him  in  this  place,  with  all  other  his  more  occasional  hearers, 
mourn,  that  they  nrc  to  hear  no  more  his  weighty  sentences,  hu  sweet 

honey-drvpping  words. 

Howe.  A Funeral  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Dr.  W.  Bates. 

While  Nature's  teen  in  all  her  forms  to  shine, 

And  mix  with  beauties  drawn  from  truth  divine  ; 

Sweet  beauties  {sweet  affect  ion's  end  lew  rill) 

That  in  the  soul  like  homey-diops  distil. 

Parnell.  The  Gift  of  Poetry. 

Two  honey -harvests  fall  in  every  year, 

First,  when  the  pleasing  Pleiades  appear, 

And,  springing  upward  spurn  the  briny  seas, 

Again,  when  their  affrighted  quire  surveys 
The  wat'ry  Scorpion  mend  his  pace  behind. 

Dry  den.  Georgies,  hook  iv. 

Sometimes  the  putiei  0y  mmmier,  even  in  the  midst  at  coortnhip, 
and  sometimes  grow  cool  in  the  very  honey-month. 

Toiler,  No.  192. 

But  Cleoro  in  the  flower  of  bar  age,  and  it  waa  yet  but  homey- 
mom  with  Cleomenes.  ’ 

Dryden.  Preface  to  Cleomenes. 

Then  milfoil  beat,  and  honeysuckles  pound. 

With  these  alluring  savours  strew  the  ground 

And  mix  with  Lulling  braas  tbe  cymbal's  droning  sound. 

Id.  Georgies , book  ir. 
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II  O N 

HONEY.  At  the  top  of  the  germ  sits  a nectary,  composed  of  fi»«  shaggy 
— bodies,  arched  like  honte-shoe*,  with  external  h#neyd/eartng  ramies. 
HONOUR.  S‘r  William  Junes.  Works,  *ol.  v.  p.  107,  Ihiunieal  Obtrrr<Uioru 
• *n  India*  Wants. 

The  honey-bee  kiss’d  you,  you  cannot  disown. 

Camtngham.  The  Rote  and  Butterfly. 
The  rock,  that  forms  the  sides  of  (hr  valley,  and  which  seems  to 
be  the  same  « ilh  that  seen  by  us  at  different  parts  of  the  coast,  is  a 
greyish  black,  ponderous  stone;  but  honey-cvmbed,  with  some  very 
minute  shining  particles  and  some  spots  of  a ru»ty  colour  intersp# r«ed. 

Cook.  Voyages,  voL  vi.  book  in.  cb.  aii. 
Observe  the  honey-loaded  bee, 

The  beech  embower'd  cottage  see, 

Reside  yon  sloping  hill. 

Dr.  I fur  ton.  To  a t,a.ly  who  hates  the  Country. 

* And  you,  who  late  the  public  taste  have  hit. 

And  still  enjoy  the  honey-moon  of  wit, 

Attentive  hear  me. 

Whitehead.  A Chary e to  the  Poets.  m 
Olliers  with  Bela's  grains  were  heap’d, 

Ami  mild  papayas,  honey -steep'd.  Jones.  Tales. 

The  nest  morning  the  sun  arose  with  peculiar  warmth  for  the 
season  ; so  that  we  agreed  to  breakfast  together  on  the  honeysuckle 
bank  : where,  while  we  sate,  my  youngest  daughter,  at  mv  request, 
,oiu*d  her  voice  to  the  concert  of  the  trees  about  us. 

Goldsmsth.  The  Vicar  of  Itakefletd,  cb.  xaiv. 
Where  pleasure  roils  her  honey- trickling  streams, 

Of  blooming  health  and  laughter-dimpled  joy. 

Thompson,  Sickness,  book  i. 


H O N 337 

Fume,  reputation,  glory : rank  or  dignity  ; nobleness  ; HONOLTL 
Reverence  or  veneration.  And  see  the  Quotations 's— ■v—*-' 
from  Raleigh  and  Paley. 

be  queue  it  eke  )>«  hjsaop,  wule  hii  aljue  were, 

Muche  honoured  Sejm  Swyiiijrn  frsm  gen  lo  jere. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  3-41. 

“ Knjgtes,”  he  satde,  “ wat  nolle  je  )>encbe£  ches*  ? 

Nc  see  je,  y*t  her  hors  be}  suyftorr  Jrsn  guure  be  ? 

>at  $e  U-y  dede  anon,  jyf  ge  wollc^  tie  ? 

Deje  we  r*)>er  wy>  honour,  k sjw,)>  inr  in  }v*  place." 

Id.  p 397. 

At  Jrat  ilk  s to  lire  was  *laj-n  on  our  side 

God  men  of  honour,  wald  to  Je  balaile  bide. 

R.  llrunne,  p.  297. 

— — ; — Thei  biseke  Kdvranl 


bsi  he  nmt  him  geld#  tille  him  in  a forward 
pal  were  honorable  to  kepe  wod  or  beste. 

Id.  p.  324. 

And  on  God  >at  al  by  gan.  wbith  goode  herte  ye i JUmMrvfc. 

Piers  Ptouhman.  Vision,  p 29*2. 

Clrrkes  knewen  the  comete.  and  comen  with  here  jUentr* 

And  dude  here  homage  honorably,  to  byoi  Jut  was  al  m^ghtt. 

Id.  h p.  234. 

> pocritis,  k saie  the  prophet  proferiede  wel  of  you  and  seide  This 
peple  hoaourilh  me  with  lippw : but  her  berle  is  fer  fro  roe. 

R'tchf.  Matihru',  ch.  *v. 

Ypocritei,  well  prophesyed  of  you  Bssyas  saying : Ttu*  people 


..  r " ipocmes,  wen  pnopnesved  ol  you  K*ny as  saving;  This  people 

HOMTON,  a Borough  and  Market  Town  in  Devon-  draweth  nyemto  me  with  their  mouthes  * k honoureih  me  wythnieir 
shire,  stands  in  a beautiful  valley  on  the  hanks  of  the  *Jrl,lK*»  **  it  their  heartes  are  farrefnom  me. 

Otter.  It  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book  as  the  pro-  * tflWr’ j4nna  ,WI- 

perty  of  Robert  Earl  of  Mortaigne.  The  market  dates  And  Jh#,ul  to  hero  that  a prophete  is  not  withoute  honour 
from  the  reign  of  J ohn ; and  theliorough  first  returned  two  lwl  in  *“*  owne  cunU*y  ••d  awoag  bis  kyn  and  in  hise  hou*. 
Members  to  Parliament  in  the28Ui  Edward  I.  This  pri-  Wichf,  Mark,  ch.  vi. 

vilege,  however,  was  exercised  only  on  one  other  occasion  He  frtt*,h  4wI  do'h  *>  grd  labour 

before  the  time  of  Charles  I.  The  town  has  twice  heen  I?  ***"  h*m' tnd  do"  h*ra  111  h^stossr, 

ne»r|y  destroyed  b,  fire  in  1747,  and  npnin  in  1765 : aV.'LZ’J™ 

*m  ‘ *“tr'r!d  frim  ■ l,.ke  «'»*<rophe  both  in  1790  rw,.  7V  Kn.,u„  rue,.  219*. 

and  1797.  Ii  now  consults  of  one  broad,  handsome  * . ^ 

street,  iniersected  by  a small  stream,  running  East  and  “^“  ,1™  d«5,  ’ ' ^ ““ 

.T*  Wh,ch  cro,8M  riS>«  «.  bock  i,.  fot  235 

rhr  t hurch  stands  on  rising  ground,  about  half  a mile  . . . .. . ... 

from  .1,0  town  It  w«  originally  a Chapel  for  Mendi-  LVfc  ,u  “.^1  ,*Jt 

cant  rnars,  and  ol  dial  budding  the  present  chancel  pre-  Of  pope,  of  whicbe  bo  Hint  itosowrd 

senis  a specimen  ; but.  towards  the  close  of  the  X Vth  t"*"-  Co»/.  /ta.  bock  ii.  [ol  42 

century.  It  was  enlarged  by  Bishop  Courtenay,  and  oma-  For  if » kyo,,  bu  tremor  l.s„,h 

men  ted  with  u lower,  and  a very  curious  skreen  sepa*  With  oui  honour,  and  thanktlesae  pwmeth, 

rating  (he  chancel  from  the  nave.  An  ancient  Parochial  Wh"n  h*  witl  so  bvgile. 

Church  in  supposed  to  have  stood  on  a snot  which  is  I mu  who  ahull Icomplcine  his  while, 

nowthesitert  a modern  Chapel.  The  Bret  Devom  N.  .bo  by  njtu  Kim  shell  relere. 

shire  manulactory  of  serge  is  believed  to  have  been  ...  V,'‘  ‘ IM- 

established  in  this  town  ; at  present  the  poorer  classes  iHilTTi* 

are  chiefly  engaged  in  working  broad  laee  and  edgings.  If  th*,  ,'ra„  hi,  hJl^srtt*, '' 

iloniton  also  supplies  large  quantities  of  butter  to  the  Thit  thsn  h«  for  no  slouth  lute 

London  market.  A hill  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  is  T®  do  wh*1  to 

remarkable  for  the  magnificence  of  its  prospect.  Popu-  v«.  fol.  74. 

lation,  in  1821,  3296.  Distant  from  London  148  ^lp*e  thinge,  made  Pillo  honorable;  virginitie,  strength  and 

Vive*.  The  Instruct mm  of  a Christian  Woman,  book  L cb.  vi. 

Hvnoroblenesse  is  a uoblu  ordvriog  of  wvightie  mattem,  with  a 
lustie  heart,  and  a liberall  v sing  of  hi,  wealth,  u>  enrrease  of  honour. 

Wilson,  The  Arte  of  Rheloriyue,  fol.  35. 

And  so  they  went  from  titfee  religiously  to  Rome  on  pilgrimage 
with  great  deuotion  ii.  and  ii.  together  and  were  honourably  receiucd 
trier  of  the  pope  and  his  deargy. 

Balt.  English  Votaries,  part  i.  p.  25- 
With  his  death  fyrste  pacifying  God’s  wrath,  and  (hen  with  hi. 


miles,  from  Axminster  9^  East. 

HONOUR,  r.  Fr.  haneur  ; It.  honors ; 

Honour,  n.  Sp.  honor;  Lat.  honor.  See 

Ho  noi-rable.  Honest,  ante.  To  honour , 

Ho'nourably,  To  confer  or  bestow  fame. 

Ho* .sot  rab [-f.nf.ss,  credit,  reputation;  to  raise, 
Ho'nourance,  to  elevate  to  rank  or  dignity; 

Hc/nouaary,  to  dignify ; to  hold  in  rever- 

Ho'nourer,  ence  or  veneration;  to  revere 

Hc/nourino. 

Ho'.nourlkss. 


or  venerate.  Honour,  thenoun,  Ood'.  wrath,  and  (hen  with 

is  lined  u equirnlent  to  n,  ih.  *»?->»*  «f  0W,. 


Udall.  Galatkutns.  ch.  iit 
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HONOUR. 


HONOUR*  Nil  withutandyiige,  in  the  honouryng  of  thoi*  goddei,  aurh«  «.«. 
, ^ ' they  were,  they  vvppoaed  alwaye  to  be  the  chief*  parto  of  justice. 

r ' L Sir  Thomas  FJyot.  The  tJovermur,  book  iii.  cb.  ii. 

The  r*td>M-,  and  Ibe  hugit  be  a pc  of  such  as  there  lay  Jayne, 

Both  nombreleme,  and  honourleue  they  burn*,  the  fteld*  fall  wyde 
With  plenty  Auuiage  fiers,  bright  •hiuiage  »hew  on  every  *yde. 

Phoer.  Virgil.  .F-neuim,  book  ii. 

Then  would  I *ing  of  ibiwr  immortal  praiae 
And  heavenly  hymn#,  Mich  aa  the  angels  ting ; 

And  thy  triumphant  name  then  would  I raise 
’Bove  all  the  godt,  thee  only  honoring. 

Spenser.  Hymne  in  Honour  of  Love. 

Nor  tbou.magnan'mous  Leigh,  must  not  be  left 
In  darkness,  for  tliy  rare  hdelity ; 

To  use  thy  faith,  content  to  lo»*  thy  bead  ; 

That  rer’renl  head,  of  good  men  honoured 

Darnel.  History  of  Cm/  Wart,  book  ii. 

But  what  is  this  honour,  I mean  honour  indeed,  and  that  which 
ought  to  be  so  dear  unto  us,  other  than  a kind  of  history,  or  fame 
following  actions  of  virtue,  actions  accompanied  with  difficulty  or 
danger,  and  undertaken  for  the  publick  good. 

Ralegh.  Him! ’try  of  the  World,  book  V.  cb.  iii.  MC.i. 


self  in  a manner  correspondent  with  tbe  superior  wisdom  with  «bigh  IIONOl  R 
be  was  endsmed,  lie  was  honoured  with  evidences  of  the  ditine  ■ — ^ — 
favour. 

Cog  am.  Worht,  vol.  ir.  p.  291 . On  the  Jewish  Dispensation. 

The  law  of  honour  is  a system  of  rule*  constructed  by  people  of 
fashion  and  calculated  to  facilitate  their  intercourse  with  one  another, 
and  for  no  other  purpose. 

Pale y.  Moral  Philosophy,  cb.  ii. 

In  some  universities,  the  salary  makes  but  a part,  and  frequently 
but  a small  part,  of  the  emoluments  of  the  teacher,  of  which  the 
greater  part  arises  from  hon&raries  or  fees  of  bis  pupil*. 

Smith  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  v.  eh.  L 

Honour  makes  a great  part  of  tbe  reward  of  all  honourable  pro- 
fessions. Id.  Ih.  book  i.  ch.  l 

First,  the  wages  of  labour  vary  with  the  ease  or  hardship,  the 
cleanliness  or  dirtiness,  the  honourableness  or  dishonourableness,  ot 

e employment.  id.  A. 

I had  served  the  city  of  Bristol  honoumhlg , and  the  city  of  Bristol 
had  no  reason  to  think  that  the  means  of  honourable  service  to  the 
publick  were  become  indifferent  to  ru*. 

Burhe.  Speech  at  Brutal,  pmioai  to  the  Election. 


Fall  many  countreycs  they  did  ovemsnne. 

From  the  uprising  to  tbe  setting  sunne, 

And  many  hard  adventures  did  atchieve  ; 

Qf  all  Ibe  which  they  honour  ever  wonne. 

Seeking  the  weake  oppressed  to  relieve. 

And  to  recover  right  for  such  as  wrong  did  grieve. 

Sp enter.  Faerie  Queene,  book  iii.  can.  I. 
Nought  is  more  honourable  to  a knight, 

N«  better  doth  bescecne  brave  chevalry, 

Then  to  defend  the  feeble  in  their  right, 

And  wrong  redress*  in  such  as  wend  awry. 

Id.  Ih  book  v.  can.  2. 

A gallant  Hebrew  (in  the  height  of  life) 

Am  ram,  a Levite  honourably  bred, 

Of  the  same  offspring  won  a beauteous  wife 
And  no  less  virtuous,  goodly  Jacobed. 

Drayton.  Mooes  hu  Birth  and  Miracles,  book  i. 

flkt  us  study  dayly  and  diligently,  to  shew  our  selues  to  be  the 
true  honourrrt  and  lovers  of  God. 

Ilomhto.  Sermon  jgutJUt  the  Fence  of  Death , part  iii. 

A Tyrian  colony  ; from  Tiber  far ; 

Rich,  rough,  and  brave,  and  exercis’d  in  war. 

Which  Juno  far  above  all  realms,  above 
Her  own  dear  Samos,  honoured  with  her  love. 

Pitt.  Virgil.  .fineid,  book  i. 

Honour's  a sacred  tie,  the  law  of  kings, 

The  noble  mind's  distinguishing  perfection, 

That  aids  and  strengthens  Virtue  where  it  meets  her, 

And  imitates  her  actions,  where  she  is  not : 

It  ought  not  to  be  sported  with. 

Addison.  Coto,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 
And  he  who  master  of  the  Reid  i*  found, 

Returns  with  honorary  garlands  crown’d. 

Fault r».  Idyll iimu  of  Theacntsu,  id.  xiv. 

A*  hunmr  is  in  hunourance,  in  him  that  honours  rather  than  him 
that  is  honoured,  so  disgrace  U in  him  that  cast*  it,  not  in  him  that 
endures  it.  South.  Sermons,  voL  rili.  p.  244. 

Of  action  eager,  and  intent  on  thought, 

Tbe  chiefs  their  honourable  danger  *outrhL 

Dry  den.  Ovid.  Metamorphtmt,  book  tiu. 

What  is  that  refined  sense  of  the  word,  wherein  he  allows  the 
angels  to  be  worshipped’  He  partly  tells  us  afterward,  in  the  same 
beok,  in  the  place  already  cited,  via.  as  the  word  may  signify  fi-pnudi 
ui  to  think  and  speak  honourably  of  them,  and  to  proclaim 

them  blesNed. 

Bull.  Works,  vol.  L p.  291.  The  Esistmce  of  Angels  and  their 
Nature. 

When  they  carefully  do  such  things,  then  do  they  indeed  approve 
themselves  worthy  hommrers  of  their  high  master  and  heavenly  king, 
Barrow.  Sermon  4.  vol.  i. 

During  the  early  reign  of  Solomoa,  and  white  be  conducted  bin- 


That  religion,  which  renders  void  th«  first  precept  in  my  text,  by 
taking  sway  the  fear  of  God,  will  always  be  for  introducing  a form 
of  government  which  renders  void  the  second  by  taking  away  the 
honour  from  the  king.  And  so,  reciprocally,  will  aa  homouriet*  king 
promote  the  worship  of  a fearless  God. 

Warhurton.  Sermon  14.  voL  U. 

An  HoNoim,  in  Law,  is  a more  especially  noble 
Seignory,  a superior  manor  upon  which  other  manors 
or  lordships  depend,  and  which*  in  strict  propriety  of 
speech,  ought  sometime  to  have  belonged  to  an  ancient 
feodal  Baron,  or  to  the  Crown.  The  mode  of  creating 
an  Honour  may  be  gathered  from  31  Henry  VIII.  c.  b. 
by  which  Hampton  Court  is  so  created,  or  from  33d  of 
the  same  King,  c.  37,  33.  in  like  manner  respectively 
addressed  to  Atnpthil)  and  Grafton.  Of  these  Statutes 
Spelman  ( Gloss . ad  r.)  has  spoken  in  a manner  very 
characteristic  of  the  Prince  by  whom  they  were  enacted. 
Cum  Hex  Henri  cut  VIII.  in  loci*  quibusdam  fastui 
Regia  haud  tails  paribus  trdt*  augli  Uistimax  condidisteL, 
el  non  solum  eximia  lalifundia  potioresque  detilias,  ted 
et  nob  ilia  mullamaneria  authorilate  Parliamenti  eitdrm 
onnexis* < f,  ne  rulgari  drinerpt  labor arent  nomine,  Ho- 
nored decrevil  apptUanda. 

As  die  preambles  of  the  first  two  of  these  Acts  are 
redolent  of  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  they  were 
promulgated,  we  may  be  allowed  to  transcribe  them 
below.  **  Forasmuch  as  it  hath  plcsed  the  Kyng  our 
most  excellent  and  most  drad  soverayoe  Lorde,  of  late 
to  erecte,  build  and  muke  a goodly,  sumptuous,  beauti- 
ful, and  princely  manour,  decent  and  cdvenicut  for  a 
King,  and  the  same  hath  omated  with  parkes,  gardens, 
orchard**  and  other  thinges  ofgrel  comodite  and  plesure 
therunlo  udjoyning,  mete  und  partinent  to  his  Royal 
Majestic,  most  requisite  for  the  prosperous  continuance 
of  his  most  Royal  1 person,  whiche  the  subjectes  of  this 
his  Realme  most  enlierly  above  all  wordly  thinges  chiefly 
desyre  of  Almighlic  God : his  Grace  isuyng  the  ad- 
vancement and  amplification  of  his  returnable  and 
princely  coriiodities,  to  he  nie  unto  his  said  manour, 
heretofore  of  laic  hath  assigned  and  limittcd  a cer- 
teyne  terrytory  or  grounde  for  a Chace  thereof  to  be 
made  for  nourishyng.  generucion  ami  feedyng  of  beastea 
of  venery  and  of  Joule*  of  waren,'*  &c.  And  again  of 
Ampthill : **  C'onsidcryng  that  the  Kynges  most  excellent 
Majestic  myndeth  and  intendeth  by  the  Grace  of  God 
to  erect,  build  and  edifie  upon  his  Grace's  Mauour  of 
Ainpthyll  iu  the  County  of  Bedf.  sumptuouse,  stately* 
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HONOUR,  beautyfull  and  princely  buyldvngeo,  structures  and 
— edifices,  und  the  same  as  his  liveliness  hath  alredy 
IIOUD.  wjth  poodly  and  parkely  porkes,  so  hereafter  with  dy  vers 
and  sundry  other  like  thynges  of  plesure,  delite  and 
commoditee,  to  beautific,  adome  and  decorate,  mete, 
apte  and  convenient  for  the  long  conservation  of  the 
Kynges  most  Royall  person,  at  suche  tyme  and  tymes  as 
hts  Majesty  shall  have  occesse  to  the  same:  It  seemeth 
therefore  very  behovcfull,  expedient  and  requisite  that 
not  alonely  to  such  a palace  Royall,  manours,  posses- 
sions and  other  hereditaments  shoulde  he  knitte,  united 
and  annexed,  correHjwndent  and  agreablc  to  the  wor- 
thies aud  dignity  thcrof,  but  also  ought  of  al  conve- 
niency  in  reason  to  be  ornated  and  set  forth  with  the 
name  and  title  of  and  (an)  Honour,  thereby  insinuating 
and  deelaryng  that  the  thing  shall  be  no  less  honorable 
and  princely  in  riche  and  fayre  possessions,  than  stately 
and  commodiouse,  as  well  in  thinges  of  plesure  as  in 
suinptuouse  aud  costly  buildynges,  wherefore  be  it 
enacted &c. 

An  Honour  ought  to  consist  of  lands,  liberties  and 
franchises;  a forest  may  be  appended  to  it.  It  must  be 
created  by  the  King,  and  it  must  be  holdcn  of  the 
King,  hut  the  King  cannot  make  an  Honour  by  Grant 
without  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Honour  Courts  are 
Courts  held  within  Honours. 

The  following  places  within  the  realm  ore  reckoned 
Honours  : 

Ampthill,  Aquila,  (formerly  Pevensey.)  Arundel, 
Abergaveny. 

Boloine,  Berkhampstead.  Beaulieu,  Barnard’s  Castle, 
Bullingbrokc,  Barnstaple,  Bonunia,  Brecknock,  Brem- 
ber,  Bedford. 

Clare,  Crevecure,  Clun,  Christchurch,  Cockermouth, 
Cormayle,  Candicut,  Carisbrook,  Clifford  Castle,  Ches- 
ter, Caermarthcn,  Cardigan. 

Donny  Castle,  Dudley,  Dover  Castle. 

Eye,  Egremond. 

Folkingham. 

Greenwich  East  and  West,  Glamorgan,  Glocester, 
Grentmesnil,  Gower,  Grafton. 

Haganet,  Hampton  Court,  Huntindon,  (in  Hereford- 
shire,) Heveuingham,  Huwardcn  Castle,  Hertford,  Hal- 
ton,  Hinckley. 

Lancaster,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Lovelot. 

Kingston  upon  Hull,  Kington. 

Maidstone,  Middleham,  Montgomery,  Mowbray. 

Nottingham,  Newelm. 

Oakhampton,  St.  Osith,  Oxford. 

Plimpton,  Peverel,  Pickering. 

Raleigh  Richard's  Castle. 

Skipion  Stafford,  Slrigul. 

Tickhil.  Tremanton,  Totness,  Theony,  Tamworth, 
Tutbury. 

Wigmore,  Willingford,  Westminster.  Windsor,  Worm- 
gay,  Whirwelton,  (in  Yorkshire,)  Werk,  Whitchurch, 
Warwick,  Webley. 

HOOD,  u.  A.S.  hod;  D.  hoed;  Ger. 

Hoon,  n.  I which  Skinner  derives  from  the 

Ho’odlebs,  >D.  hueden  ; Ger.  hueten , tegere, 

Ho'odwink,  | prolegere,  to  cover,  to  protect 

Ho'odm  an  blind.  ) See  Hat.  Tooke  observes,  that 
from  the  regular  past  tense  of  the  verb  to  heave,  by  the 
change  of  the  characteristic,  hove,  and  by  adding  erf, 
was  formed  the  participle  hated ; and  that  this  participle 
hoved  or  hotfd  has  left  behind  it  in  modern  language 
the  supposed  substantive,  but  really  unsuspected  parti- 


ciples hotote,  or  hood,  hat  or  hut.  Diversions  of  Purity,  HOOD, 
vol.  ii.  p.  91.  92,  A hood,  then,  is  y-—-' 

A raised  covering  for  the  head  ; for  the  eyes  (of  a 
Hawk.)  To  hoodwink , 

To  cover  the  eyes  with  a hood  ; to  cover  the  eyes ; 
to  blink  or  blind ; und,  consequentially,  to  deceive,  to 
delude,  to  lead  astray. 

Fur  hure  Ae/d  wu  worth  half  a mark,  and  hut  Mod  not  a f rote. 

Piers  Plcmhman.  Fiaon,  p.  82. 

A yeman  hidd«  he,  and  servant**  no  mo 
At  that  time,  for  him  lust*  to  ride  »o; 

And  lie  mas  cladde  in  cote  and  Mode  of  grrnr. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  r,  103. 

Go  hendltese  into  the  dry  see. 

Id.  The  Dreams,  fol.  244. 

And  in  the  mornyng  the  *pye*  brought  report,  howe  the  while 
noodet  wero  determined  to  abytfe  there  ail  that  day,  wberwith  these 
lordet  and  knyghte*  were  rifht  ioyfull. 

Lord  Bemert.  Fraueart.  Crony cte,  vol.  i.  ch.  379. 

Conrad  Cello*  observes,  to  be  in  an  abbey  at  the  foot  of  Vichtel- 
berg  hill,  near  Voitland,  six  statues  of  atone,  *et  in  the  church  wall, 
some  acven  foot,  every  one  tall,  bare  bead  and  fool,  cloked  and  hooded, 

8c.  Se/den  on  Drayton' t Poly-olbton,  song  9,  note. 

"lien  he  [Scipio]  was  at  Alexandria  and  dribarked,  as  he  came 
first  to  Und,  be  went  hooded,  as  it  were  with  his  robe  cad  over  his 
head.  Holland.  Plutarch,  lot.  358. 

Narsyas  the  minatrell  (as  it  is  thought)  devised  first  with  a certain 
hood  and  muxtle  fastned  round  about  llie  mouth,  as  well  to  restrain* 
and  keep  down  the  violence  of  the  blast  enclosed  thus  by  force,  as 
also  to  correct  and  hide  the  deformity  and  undrcenl  inequality  of  the 
visage.  Id.  Ih.  fol.  101. 

■■  What  dl u*U  was't 

That  thus  hath  cousen'd  you  at  hoodman-blindc  t 

Shaktpeare.  Hamlet , fol.  27 1 . 

Go,  lictoe,  goe  bind  those  hands  fast,  which  armed  a little  before 
wan  the  people  of  Rome  their  dominion : go,  I say,  and  hoodwinhe 
his  head,  who  saved  and  delivered  this  ciuie  from  bondage,  hang  hint 
by  the  neckc,  and  strangle  him  upon  a cursed  tree. 

Holland.  I a mut,  fol.  19 

Rxpell'd  for  this,  and  for  their  lands,  they  fled  ; 

And  sister  Partlet  with  her  hooded  head. 

Was  hooted  hence,  because  she  would  not  pray  abed. 

Drydcn.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther, 

In  a corner,  on  the  floor,  is  an  antient  monument  of  a man  recum- 
bent, hi*  hands  doaed  as  in  prayer,  bis  hair  lank,  his  chin  beardless  ; 
his  lady  by  him  in  a long  hood.  Pennant.  London,  p.  402. 

Books  are  not  seldom  Ulisraaos  and  spells, 

By  which  the  magic  art  of  shrewder  wits 
Holds  an  unthinking  multitude  enthrall'd. 

Some  to  the  fascination  of  a name 
Surrender  judgment  hood-wink' d. 

Cowper.  The  Toth,  book  vi. 

Hood.  Warton  says,  thy  headless  hood  is  for  *'  thy 
heedlessness hood  is  a termination  denoting  estate, 
as  manhood,  &c.  Skinner ; — D.  Acyrf;  Ger.  heit;  A.  S. 
had,  hade,  conditio,  us  in  knighthood,  priesthood,  mai- 
denhead, &c.  To  the  same  purport  Somner,  Verstegan, 

& c.  Wachter,  in  his  Prologomena , sec.  6.  writes  upon 
the  various  applications  of  the  Ger.  heit,  which,  he  re- 
marks, was  a word  (vocula)  before  it  was  particula  post- 
positiva.  There  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
postpositive  particle  is  any  other  word  than  hood, 

{ante,)  something  raised,  as  priesthood,  knighthood, 
raised  to  be  or  to  the  state  or  rank  of  a priest,  ( hevedes 
of  holy  churche,)  of  a knight ; manhood,  maidenhood  or 
head,  childhood,  raised  to  be  or  become  to  the  state, 
rank,  or  condition, — of  a man,  from  a youth  or  lad, 
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HOOD,  —of  a maiden  from  a girl, — of  a child  from  an  infant ; 
— r and  subsequently  applied  generally  to 

, The  state,  condition,  degree,  order,  rank  or  quality, 
kind  or  sort. 

Caddy,  1 wnt  Ihog  kriist  Uule  food. 

So  vainly  to  advance  thv  headlewe  A<u»rf. 

Spenser.  Shepherds  Calendar.  February. 

HOOP,  ")  A.  S.  hof;  D.  hoef;  Ger.  kvjfi  Sw. 

IIo'ofed.  ) hoof;  which  Junius  and  others  derive 
from  the  Gr.  »t\ij. — Tooke  from  the  A.  S.  hcaf~an,  to 
heave  or  raise,  formed  from  the  past  participle  hove : 
ami  he  quotes  three  instances  from  the  Byrih  of  Man- 
ky tide,  where  the  word  is  written  Amy.  The  houe  of 
an  asse,  the  houe.  of  a horse,  a cair*  houe.  Diversions 
of  Purity,  vol.  ii.  p.  92,  93.  The  hoof  is 

The  raised  or  heaved  or  haven  part  of  the  toot 

With  the  AaJfV*  of  hit  borie  fete,  dial  he  tread  duwne  al  thy  strelea. 

Bible,  Anno  156L  Esechiel,  ch.  mi. 
Soane  climbing  to  hie  ears,  do  never  leave  their  bold, 

Till  falling  on  tbe  ground,  they  have  bim  a*  tbry  would, 

With  many  of  hit  kind,  which,  when  he  u«'d  to  wend, 

What  with  their  horns  and  h*jfs,  could  then  themselves  defend- 
Drayton,  /Vyuftios,  fang  '2*2. 

In  India,  there  be  found  bmufrs  whole  hoofed,  with  single  homes. 

Holland.  Phnie,  book  wait.  cb.  Xli. 
This  saiJ,  hi*  brass?  Aim’d  winged  bone,  he  did  to  chanot  binde, 
Whose  crest  was  fring’d  with  manes  of  gold,  and  golden  garment* 
shin'd. 

Chapman.  Hamer.  If  tad,  book  vili.  fol.  106. 
Beyond  the**,  if  I pleas'd,  I to  your  praise  could  bring, 

In  tarred  Trmpr,  how  faboat  the  hoof- ploughed  spring) 

The  Heliconian  maids, upon  that  hallowed  ground, 

Recounting  heavenly  hymns,  eternally  are  crown'd. 

Drayton.  Polg-otbtun,  wnf  IS. 
Nature  the  bull  with  horns  supplies, 

Tbe  horse  with  hoofs  she  fortifies. 

Philips.  Anacreon.  Ode  2.  On  Women. 


HOOK,  c. 

Hook,  n. 

Hooked, 
Hook-handed. 
Hook-nosed, 

Hook -shoulder  ed. 


) A.  S.  hoce  ; D.  haeck,  hoeck  ; 
I Ger.  hak ; Sw.  hake ; perhaps 
l (says  Skinner)  from  the  Lut. 
' ttncu t ; not  improbably  from 
A.  S.  hog -an,  complect t,  to  hup  ; 
the  Dutch  have  the  verb  hank' 
Kiliaou 


«-«,  unco  Jigcrt,  inuncare , aduncare,  Jibulare . 

A hook. 

Any  thing;  crooked,  bent,  or  curved  so  as  to  catch  or 
hold  ; also  to  cut  or  reap  with  ; a catch  or  snare.  To 


hook. 

To  catch  or  hold,  to  hale  or  draw  with  a hook ; or 
as  with  a hook ; to  catch  or  ensnare. 


Krvmttei  on  an  hep.  w*  AeW  staves 
Wenten  to  Walsynghatn. 

Pimm  Phmhman.  Fuiom,  p.  3. 
Nettles,  thorites,  »nd  hokrd  briers 

Chaucer  The  Homanl  of  the  /lose,  fol.  123. 

After  which  band  of  horanri  there  Mowed  C.  hooked  wagons. 

Brende.  Quintus  Cssrtius,  book  iv.  Col.  85. 

The  whele*  were  also  full  of  tro  pikes  right  forth*,  and  of  great 
A oohes  both  vpward  6t  downward  wherwilh  al  thing  was  cut  a suder 
y*  came  in  their  ways.  Id,  lb.  fol.  76. 

Hy  brybes  geuyiig,  by  cruft  sod  deceyte,  by  koohe  or  by  rrokr,  by 
rygnt  or  by  wrung,  they  d«*yre  lordahyp,  soueraigne  rule,  St  dignities. 

Udatl.  Mark , cb,  iii. 

Nivehbuurhood  bred  acquaintance,  acquaintance  waffled  in  the 
Irish  tunng,  tbe  Irish  hooked  with  it  attire,  attire  baled  rudenesao,  Ac. 

Hotinxhed.  Description  of  Ireland,  ch.  i. 

iinfv*  say  be  [Knmulus]  took  it  (the  city  of  Ptdena]  upon  a 
anddru,  having  **a\  before  certain  bon-mea  to  break  down  thvAwvA* 


and  hinges  with  force,  which  the  gate*  hang  by  . and  himself  came 
a/tar  with  the  rest  of  bis  army,  and  stole  upon  them,  before  the  city 
mistrusted  any  thing. 

Sir  Thomas  North.  Plutarch,  fol.  27.  Brmutus. 

The  claws  [o!  caterpillars]  are  hooked,  to  take  the  better  hold,  in 
climbing  from  twig  to  twig,  and  hanging  on  the  backsides  of  leaves. 

Grew.  Como  Sacra,  book  ii.  ch.  vlii.  Sec.  10. 


HOOK. 

HOOKAH. 


Even  so  dolor  and  pain  having  many  crotchet*  and  hooked  spurns 
of  roots,  which  it  puttelh  forth  and  spreadelh  here  and  there,  inserieth 
and  interlaced)  itselfe  within  th*  flesh,  and  there  abidclh.  not  only 
for  a night  and  a day,  but  also  for  certain  seasons  of  whole  yeer*. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  479. 


Hut  when  I read  or  beare  of  names  so  rife, 

Of  hireling*.,  wranglers,  slitchers-to  of  strife. 

Hook- handed  harpies. 

Ben  Jo  noon.  I ‘nder-woads.  Epigram  to  the  Counsellor  that  plead- 
ed, Sfe. 

They  called  him  Pfancoa  and  Grypoa : at  ye  would  say,  gore- 
belly,  and  hook-nosed. 

Sir  Thomas  North.  Plutarch , fol.  189.  Cortolanus. 


Ye  (mountains)  with  your  hook- shuddered  height, 

Tbe  earth  deform,  non  heaven  frieht 
Marvell.  Poems.  On  the  Hill  and  Grove  at  Hil&orow. 


Thereafter,  all  that  mucky  petTe  he  tooke, 

The  *poyle  of  people's  euitl  gotten  good, 

The  which  her  sire  had  scrap’t  by  hook*  and  crook*, 

And  burning  all  to  sabes,  pour’d  it  downe  the  broolie. 

Spenser . Faerie  Queens,  book  v.  can.  2, 

Not  caring  which  way  be  goes  to  work,  whether  it  be  by  hook  or 
croak,  so  that  be  may  gam  and  profit  thereby. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  173. 

Is  not  thy  potent  energy,  unseen, 

Myriads  of  little  salts,  or  hook’d,  or  shap’d 
Like  double  wedges,  and  diffus'd  immense 
Through  water,  earth,  and  ether  f 

Thomson.  Winter. 

There  is  nothing  which  each  of  these  powers  will  not  hook  wilh.n 
the  verge  of  its  cognizance  and  jurisdiction. 

Barrow.  Works,  vol.  i.  part  U.  fol.  143.  A Treatise  of  the  Pope's 
Supremacy. 

I myself  have  known  some  white  men,  that  have  lost  the  use  of 
their  hand*,  only  by  a small  prick  with  the  fin  of  these  fish,  [tbe  cat 
fish.)  Therefore  when  we  catch  them  with  a AmA,  we  tread  on  them 
to  take  the  hook  out  of  their  mouths. 

Dampter.  Faya  yet,  Ammo  1684. 

Scaliger,  the  father,  derives  the  word  satyrs  from  Satyrus.  that 
mixed  kind  of  animal,  or,  as  the  ancients  thought  him,  rural  god, 
made  up  betwixt  a man  and  a goat ; with  a humane  head,  hook'd  nose, 
pouting  lips,  Ac.  Drydei s.  Juvenal.  The  Dedication. 

My  old  friend  angles  for  a trout  the  best  of  any  man  in  England. 
May-flies  come  in  late  this  season,  or  I myself  should,  before  now, 
have  had  a trout  of  his  hooking.  Guardian,  No.  67. 

Thia  Solomon  [King  James]  catchrd  at  tbe  bait  which  was  thrown 
out  to  him,  and  hung  fast  on  the  hook  for  seven  years  together. 

Bating  broke.  Renusrhs  M the  History  of  England.  Letter  23. 

The  bill  i*  strong,  short,  and  very  much  hooked,  armed,  near  the 
end  of  the  upper  mandible,  w ith  a very  sharp  process. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.  Peregrine  Falcon. 

Hook,  says  Mr.  Todd,  (ad  c.)  is  the  same  as  Crook, 
and  therefore  the  phrase  hy  Hook  or  by  crook  means  no 
more  than  by  one  means  or  other.  Warton,  in  hi* 
Observations  on  Spenser,  (280.  1st  edit.)  had  already 
shown  the  falsehood  of  the  vulgar  belief,  that  this  ex- 
pression originated  with  two  lawyers  in  Charles  I.’s  time. 
Judge  Hooke  and  Judge  Crooke;  implying  that  a 
difficult  cause  was  to  be  gained  by  one  of  them.  The 
phrase  was  doubtless  applied  to  them  ; but,  as  the  cita- 
tion given  above  from  t’dall  shows,  is  much  older  than 
their  days,  for  Udall  died  circiter  1557.  The  places  to 
which  Warton  points,  are  Faerie.  Queen e , v.  ii.  27.  (cited 
above,)  and  iii  i.  17. ; he  says,  also,  that  the  phrase  is 
used  by  Skelton. 

HOOKAH,  more  properly  spelt  Hhi’ccah,  or  Hhoc- 
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HikikaII.  cam,  is  an  Arabic  word,  signifying  bowl  or  cup,  lech- 
— nically  employed  to  express  the  bowls,  cups,  or  galli- 
HOOP.  pots,  used  by  grocers  and  apothecaries  ; hence  it  came, 
in  India,  to  mean  peculiarly  the  bowl  attached  to  the 
long  spiral  pipe  which  the  natives  of  that  Country  delight 
in  using,  and,  by  an  easy  metonymy,  the  pipe  itself, 
together  with  all  its  appurtenances.  It  is  nothing  more 
than  a covered  basin  of  glass  or  metal,  in  which  one 
extremity  of  the  pipe  and  a perpendicular  tube  to  bold 
the  tobacco  are  inserted ; the  Hhuccah  is  then  nearly 
filled  with  water,  through  which  the  smoke  inhaled 
must  necessarily  pass,  and,  being  cooled,  is  rendered 
much  more  agreeable  to  the  smoker.  In  Turkey  and 
Persia  the  Hhuccah  is  never  seen,  but  the  caliy&n, 
ediiyun,  or  ndrgUe h,  are  often  substituted  for  it  by 
the  rich  and  luxurious.  It  is  usually  a slender  bottle 
of  cut  glass  ornamented  with  gilt  flowers,  into  the 
neck  of  which  the  pipe  and  bowl  for  the  tobacco  are 
introduced.  The  Turkish  and  Persian  pipes,  though 
much  shorter  than  those  used  with  the  Hhuccah,  are 
sometime*  so  long  and  flexible,  that  the  luxurious  Per- 
sian may,  without  any  interruption  of  his  progress, 
smoke  through  the  pliant  tube  as  he  rides  along, 
while  a servant  by  his  side  curries  the  caliydn.  (Sir 
W.  Ouseley's  Tran.  i.  344.)  On  ordinary  occasions 
the  basin  of  the  Hhuccah  is  placed  on  a stool  or  on 
the  ground,  The  word  caliydn  is  pronounced  caliyun 
by  the  Persians,  and  therefore  spelt  caUimi  by  Chnrdin, 
(iii.  304.)  who  gives  a description  and  figure  of  this 
sort  of  pipe,  (pi-  xix.)  A lady  smoking  the  caliydn  is 
delineated  by  Sir  William  Ouseley,  (pi.  Ixi.  ii.)  ; and  it 
is  well  represented  by  K«mpfer.  (Amtenilalts,  p.  641.) 
The  violence  of  the  inspiration  required  by  this  con- 
trivance for  cooling  the  smoke  is  said  to  be  very  inju- 
rious to  the  lungs.  Every  great  man  in  India  has  his 
Hookah  burdar , (Hhuccah  berddr,)  or  pipe-hearer, 
whose  business  it  is  to  clean,  fill,  bring,  and  beur  the 
pipe  whenever  it  is  wanted. 

Sir  W.  Ouseley's  Travel * ; Ksempfer’s  Amarnitaten 
EnAictc ; Voyage*  de  Chardin;  Niebuhr’s  Reuebrs* 
chreibung  ; Scott ; Waring’s  Travels  ; Morier’s  Travel*. 

HOOKERlA,  in  Dolatty,  a genus  of  the  class  Cryp- 
( ogamia , natural  order  Musci.  Generic  character : 
capsule  ovate,  reticulated,  produced  from  a scaly  peri- 
ch&tium ; exterior  of  the  peristome  sixteen-toothed  ; 
interior  membrunaceous,  sixteen-toothed ; veil  cellular, 
reticulated,  entire. 

A genus  of  Mosses  divided  from  Hypnutn.  Native 
of  both  hemispheres. 

H.  It/ rent  is  a native  of  England. 

HOOP,  v.'i  A.S.  hop;  D.  hoep,  hoepel.  Junius 

Hoop,  n.  ( thinks,  that  by  the  change  of  c into  the 

Ho'opkk,  | aspirate,  hoop  is  formed  front  coop,  (q.v.) 

Ho'opino.  j to  keep,  keep  in,  or  confine.  And 

A hoop  is  that  which  keeps  together,  confines,  or  sur- 
rounds, sc.  the  stave*  of  a cask  or  barrel : applied 
generally  to  any  thing  circular;  formed  with  a resem- 
blance to  the  hoop  of  a barrel. 

To  hoop  ; to  confine,  bind,  surround  with  a hoop  ; 
also,  generally. 

The  couper's  bouse  is  hcelde  by  hooping  fanes 

Gascoigne . The  Fruiteu  of  Harre, 

Their  women  all  without  exception  arc  a great  round  ring  in  one 
«»f  their  noslreU.  ot  guide,  siluer,  or  yroo.  according  to  their  ability, 
and  about  their  arnica  and  smalles  of  their  legs  (hey  hau«  Amp*  of 
guide,  siluer,  or  yron. 

HiJUuyt , «ol  ii.  foi  269.  M John  EIJrtd. 


Every  tinker,  tailour.  hooper,  howler,  cardmaker,  snd  hortekeeper,  HOOP, 
might  as  they  did  compare  in  learning,  and  all  other  office*,  above  a _ 
doctour  of  divinity.  HOOT. 

Martin.  Marriage  of  Prtet/i,  Anno  1554.  U.  ii.  b.  , 

There  shall  he  in  England,  seuen  halfe  peav  loaves  void  for  a peny : 
the  three  hoop'd  pot  shall  bane  ten  hoopet,  and  I wil  make  it  fellony 
to  drink  small  beere. 

Shakspeare.  Henry  Sir/.  Second  Fart,  fob  138. 

If  etier  henceforth  thou 

The**  rurall  latches,  to  bis  entrance  open, 

Or  hope  hii  body  more  with  thy  embraces, 

I will  deuise  a death,  a*  crarll  for  thee, 

A*  thou  art  tender  lo’L 

Id.  IVinier’i  Tale,  fob  295. 

Of  the  a*pen  our  woodmen  make  hoopt,  fire-wood,  and  cools,  &c 
Evelyn.  Sylva,  ch.  xvii.  sec.  6. 

The  jolly  member*  of  a toping  dub, 

Like  pipe  slave*,  are  but  hoop'd  into  a tub. 

And  in  a close  conledrracy  link, 

For  nothing  else  but  only  to  hold  drink. 

Butter.  Epigram  on  a Club  of  So/s. 

'Twas  vain  to  hide  tV  apparent  load, 

For  hoops  v»ere  not  then  a In  mm/e 
Somemle  Fable*.  Sfc.  The  Might  Holier  Reclaimed. 

And  kettle-drums,  whose  lullen  dub 
Sound*  like  the  hooping  of  a tub. 

Bu/ter.  Hud  liras,  part  ii.  can.  2. 

Now  we  know,  that  io  a drum,  the  pell  is  carried  over  a hoop,  and 
braced  as  occasion  requires,  by  the  means  of  ft  mgs  attached  to  ita 
circumference.  Fate y.  Natural  Theology,  eh.  iii. 

The  upper  ends  were  let  fall,  and  hong  down  in  folds  to  the  ground, 
over  the  other,  so  as  to  l»e»r  some  resemblance  to  a circular  hoop-pet- 
1 1 root.  Coo*,  I oyagri,  *ol.  vi.  book  iii.  ch.  in. 

Hoop,  or  j Fr.  hovper.  Junius  in  his  doth. 

Whoop,  t*.  \ (Ho**,  (d.  wopyan,  Hamart)  says,  is 

Hoop,  n.  j to  call  with  a loud  voice  to  those  who 

Hoopino.  ' ure  at  a distance.  Huntsmen,  espe- 
cially, are  said  to  hoop  and  hallow . when  they  fill  the 
woods  and  valley*  with  their  shouts,  to  cheer  the  dog*, 
to  rouse  the  game,  or  to  give  a warning  to  their  com- 
rades. Skinner  thinks  the  French  and  English  tire 
formed  from  the  sound. 

Now  hf  Cri«t  qua}  Peer*.  ♦ shal  apeyrr  jnw  alle 
And  hoped  after  hunger,  fat  herd-  at  Jie  trrste. 

Piers  Ftouhtnan.  /Won,  p.  1.17. 

Of  hras  tl«s-y  hpvughte*i  beeme*  and  of  lot. 

Of  borne  and  b*ine,  in  which  they  blew  and  pouped. 

And  thcrwithal  they  vhriked  and  I bey  hnuped. 

Chaucer.  The  Sonne*  FrtUe*  Tale,  V.  15106, 

They  came  rp  to  vs  again  and  g*ue  vs  a great  fight  with  much 
hallowing  and  koopmg,  making  accompl  either  tobuorda  vs  or  els  to 
sinke  va. 

Hakluyt.  Voyage*,  iff.  vol.  ii  part  u.  fol.  63.  M.  (m/rgt  Fenner. 

Which  is  the  cause  of  reciprocal]  voices  called  erchnet,  answering 
one  another  in  many  places,  when  a man  doth  holla  or  houpe  among 
them.  Holland.  Flnue,  !<ook  ii.  ch.  xiiv. 

You  have  run  them  all  down  with  hoop*  and  liola’a,  j,  r with  noise 
and  confidence. 

Bishop  Parker.  Repr.  Rehears  Trantpr.  p 26. 

The  Gaules  stood  upon  the  banke  with  diaslanl  hooping,  hollaing, 
veiling,  and  singing,  after  their  manner. 

Holland.  Lsn  v*.  fol.  408 

HOOT,  Fr.  huer ; formed,  say  Skinner  und 

Hoot,  n.  >Lye,  from  the  sound.  Ah  the  Fr. 

Ho'oting.  j " To  ftlioul,  exclaim,  cry  out,  make 
hue  and  cry."  Cotgrave  also  gives,  **  Hou,  hou,  hou, 
hooting*  or  whooping t;  voices  wherewith  swine  are 
scared,  nr  infamous  old  women  disgraced.” 

He  wa*  nawer  welcOfM.  for  bus  merry  tales 
Over  all  honied  cut. 

Fur*  Ft  •uhrtutn.  /Woe.  p 3L 
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HOOT. 


Paul.  That  she  is  liuiag. 

Were  it  but  told  you.  should  be  hooted  at 
Like  «r  old  tale  : bat  it  appears  she  Hue*, 

Though  vet  »he  »pcakc  not 

8 ' Shahspcarc.  Winter’*  Tale,  W.303. 

. - You  are  they 

That  made  the  avr*  vnwhulwomc,  when  you  cwt 
Your  stinking,  greasic  caps  *°  hooting  at 
Coriolanua'  exile.  W Corudanu*.  fol.  24. 

1t%  assertion  would  he  entertained  with  the  hoot  of  the  rabble  : the 


La?  a line  irm  it  from  the  hedge,  in  which  knots  have  been  tied, 
at  a distance  you  design  your  hop-hdl*  to  be  at. 

Miller.  Gardener*  Dictionary,  (the  Hop.) 

It  may  he  known  when  they  are  wtdl  dried,  by  tlie  bitterness  of 
the  stalks  aud  the  easy  falling  off  of  the  hopdeaue*. 

Id.  lb. 

Neat  to  thistles  [in  making  glam]  are  hop-*tru*gt,  cut  after  the 
flowers  are  gathered. 

Derhom.  Phynco-Thtoiogy,  book  a.  note  3. 
The  hop-vine*  on  the  outsides  of  gardens,  where  they  are  most 


ve^'meetioa  ef  il  as  powible,  is  among  the  most  ridiculous ; and  exposed  to  th«  air,  are  short  and  poor,  in  comparison  of  those  to  the 
they  are  likely  most  severely  to  judge  it,  who  least  understand  the  middle  of  the  ground.  , _ ...  „ . 

3 . 3 m / n.  /)dWi:im.  rk.  II.  Milter.  Gardener  * Dictionary,  (the  Hop.) 

The  planting  of  hop*  increased  much  in  England  during  this  reign. 

Hume.  Hutory  of  England.  Jamn  /.  Appendix. 

By  statute  ft  Geo.  II.  c.  37.  and  10  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  it  is  also  made 
felony  without  the  benefit  of  clergy,  to  cut  any  hop-kmd*  growing  ia 
a plantation  of  lands. 

Btaekttone.  Commentariet,  book  iv.  ch.  avu. 
Once  move  (so  prophesies  the  Muse)  thy  sons 
Shall  triumph,  emulous  of  ibeir  sire* — till  then 
With  olive,  and  with  hop-garland*  crown'd, 

O'er  all  thy  land  reign  Plenty,  reign  fair  Peace. 

Smart.  The  Hop-Garden , hook  L 
On  Kent's  rich  plains,  green  hop-ground*  went  the  gales : 

And  apple  groves  deck  Hereford's  golden  vales. 

Scot.  Amcrbarin  Eclogue*. 

At  length  the  Muse  her  destin'd  task  resumes 
With  joy  ; again  o’er  all  her  hop-land  groves 
She  seeks  t’  expatiate  free  of  'vine. 

Smart.  The  Hop-Garden,  book  n. 

Young  chorus  of  fair  Bacchanals,  descend, 

And  leave  awhile  the  sickle  t yonder  hill. 

Where  stand  the  loaded  hop-pole j,  claims  your  cir*^  ^ 

Beckman  ( Hutory  of  Inventions,  iv.  325.)  has  stated 
numerous  particulars  concerning  Hops.  The  plant 
grows  wild  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  hedges  of  Germany.  The  foliaceous  cones 
of  the  female  plants  are  the  only  parts  used  in  Brewing, 
and  these  are  added  to  Beer  to  give  it  an  agrreuMe 
bitterness,  and  the  power  of  keeping,  as  it  is  called. 
It  does  not  appear  that  either  the  Greeks  or  Homans 
were  acquainted  with  Hops.  Tlie  smilax  of  Theo- 
phrastus, and  tmilax  atpera  of  Dioscorides,  is  roost 

r 111  L-  L T • I...  J. 


GttmmL  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  is. 

— — — Your  whoating t and  your  clamors, 

Your  private  whupevs,  and  your  broad  flennngv, 

Can  no  more  vex  my  tout,  than  this  base  carriage. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  PhUaater,  act  U. 

How  will  the  Latians  hoot  their  hero's  flight  ' 

Gods  1 how  will  Drancn  point  them  to  the  sight. 

Pitt.  Virgil.  JEnrnd,  book  xit. 

He  [an  owl]  show*  initiate  thirst  of  prase, 

Ambitious  of  the  poel'a  hayi. 

Perch'd  on  Parnaxsua  all  night  long, 

He  hoot*  a sonnet  or  a song 

Col  tom.  A Fable. 

HOOVE.  See  Hovb. 

HOP,  p. 

Hop,  n. 

Hop-bag, 

Hop-bind, 

Hop-garden, 

Hop-garland, 

HOP-O  SOUND, 

Hop-hill, 

Hop-land. 

Hop-leaves. 

Hop- pole, 

Hop-prop, 

Hop-string, 

Hop-vine, 

Hop-yard. 

The  continuance  of  the  drinko  U aiwaie  determined  after  the  quan 
titie  of  the  hop*,  so  that  being  well  hopped  it  lasteth  longer. 

HaUnthed.  Detcriptian  of  England , eh.  ri. 


D.  hoppe;  Ger.  hopfen  ; Fr. 
houblon ; from  happen,  talire , 
(Kiliitn,)  quod  sahal,  tive  ancendat 
larboret.  Skinner  is  decisive  for 
{ the  Lat.  lupulus;  and  Menage, 
in  v.  Houblon . 

The  trivial  name  of  the  Lvpu- 
lut  humulu*  of  Linneus. 


The**  f who  accuie  hop*  for  noxious]  plead  the  petition  presented  probably  the  plant  which  Linmeus  has  described  under 

_ ..  1 - # it c...k  i ..  . e\e  _ r lit:..,.  nnl. 


the  latter  name.  Of  the  Lupus  talictariun,  Pliny  only 
remarks  that  it  is  esculent,  and  grows  among  willows ; 
and  il  is  nothing  more  than  the  similarity  of  sound 
between  lupus  and  lupulus  which  has  led  lo  a belief  in 
the  identity  of  the  two. 

The  first  certain  mention  of  Hops  occurs  in  a Letter 
of  donation  by  King  Pepin,  which  speaks  of  Humcda - 
The  timber  [of  the  poplar]  is  incomparable  for  all  sort*  of  whit*  rite,  to  which  no  other  meaning  can  be  assigned  than 
wooddeo  vessels  a*  trays  bow  lx,  and  other  turner’s  ware  ; likewite  nf  Hop-gardens.  There  are  Other  documents  of 

to  make  carts  because  it  ia  exceeding  light ; fur  via*,  and  hop-prop*,  t)|G  j cemury  in  which  similar  terms  are  to  be 

Mid  dt.er,  viniaiou.  worU.  __  Sytva.  ch.  x.ii.  wc.  6.  found  ; and  the  uuge  of  Hops  ill  Beer,  though  at  that 

^ , . . . . . time  adopted  by  the  Germans,  seems  scarcely  to  have 

£?<££  txtroded  hoyond  ,h..  people  The  mm  Urn*.  h» 
effect,  [cc.  increase  milk.]  not  occurred  to  Beckinun  earlier  than  the  \Illth  cen- 

Arhuthnot.  On  Aliments,  eh  v.  mc.  26.  tury.  About  the  beginning  of  the  following  century 
The  atone  ia  «aid  to  have  first  come  amongst  us  after  hop*  were  Hops  were  introduced  into  the  Breweries  of  the  Nether- 
introduced  here,  aud  the  gtaleoen of  beer  brought  into  custom  by  lands,  which  were  of  great  celebrity;  but  even  at  that 


m Parliament  in  the  raigo  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth  against  the 
wicked  weed  called  hop*. 

FuMer.  Worthies  of  England.  Ettex. 
Muslachios  look’d  like  heroes’  trophic* 

Behind  their  arm*  P th*  herald'*  office; 

The  perpendicular  beard  appear'd 
Like  hop-poles  in  a hop-yard  rear’d. 

Colton.  To  John  Brad* haw.  Etg. 


preserving  it  long. 

Sir  Wm.  Temple.  Of  Health  and  Lmg  Life. 

Two  or  three  limes  in  a day  the  bin  must  be  emptied  into  a hophag 
made  of  coarae  linen  cloth. 

j\ fitter.  Gardener’*  Dictionary,  ( the  Hop.) 

They  accenting  new  land  best  for  hop*,  the  Krntixh  planter*  plant 
their  hop-pardem  with  epple  trees  at  a Urge  distance,  and  with 
cherry  trees  between.  Id,  Ik. 


date,  although  they  were  supposed  to  preserve  Beer 
from  corruption,  they  were  accused  of  drying  up  the 
body  and  increasing  melancholy.  Beckman  denies  a 
very  common  assertion,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
Petition  noticed  in  our  citation  above  from  Fuller’s 
W'orlhits,  Henry  VI.  furbadc  the  planting  them.  He 
searched  in  vain  lor  any  such  prohibition,  and  he 
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HOP.  inclines  to  & belief,  supported  by  Houghton  (Collect. 
p»y  ■'  for  Improvement  of  Husbandry  and  Trade , by  Bradley, 
No.  372 — 380,  vol.  ii.  p.  440.)  and  Anderson,  ^ History 
of  Commerce,  ii.  45.)  that  they  were  unknown  in  Eng* 
land  till  they  were  brought  by  some  people  from  Artois 
about  the  year  1 524.  A well-known  distich  is  cited  by 
the  lust-named  writer  in  confirmation  of  that  date  : 

Turkeys,  Carp,  Piccard  anil  Beer, 

Came  into  KugUnd  all  in  one  year: 

or,  as  the  first  line  is  varied  by  a Rhymer  in  1 546, 

Hops,  Reformation,  Bays  ami  Beer. 

Until,  however,  it  be  dearly  ascertained  that  Turkeys, 
Carp,  Piccsrel,  Reformation,  Bays,  and  Beer  all  date  in 
England  from  1524,  we  do  not  see  that  much  iB  gained 
towards  the  chronology  of  Hops.  Henry  VJII.  appears 
to  huve  been  prejudiced  against  them,  for  in  thc./fr<A<*o- 
logia  (iii.  157.)  may  be  found  some  extracts  from  a MS. 
dated  Eltham,  mense  Jan.,  22  Henry  VIII.,  and  entitled. 
Article*  deemed  by  hi*  Royal  Highness  with  advice  of 
his  Council  for  the  establishment  of  good  order  and  re- 
formation of  sundry  errors  and  abuses  ia  his  Household 
and  Chamber a.  In  this  document,  at  p.  92,  occurs  an  In- 
junction to  the  Brewer  not  to  put  any  Hops  or  Brimstone 
into  the  Ale.  In  the  5 and  6 Edward  VI.,  lands  “ set  or 
to  be  set  with  Hoppes'*  are  among  the  exemptions  in 
**  An  Act  for  the  Maintenance  of  Tillage  and  Encrease  of 
Com  ;*  but  even  as  late  as  the  reign  of  James  I.,  Eng- 
land did  not  grow  enough  to  supply  her  own  consumption. 
An  Act  was  passed  in  the  first  year  of  that  King’s  reign 
(c.  18.)  for  avoiding  of  deceitful  buying  and  spending 
corrupt  and  unwholesome  Hops.  In  this  Statute  the  loss 
by  such  fraud  is  stated  to  have  amounted  to  £20,000 
yearly  for  some  time  past ; and  that  out  of  the  imported 
packages  not  more  than  one-third  contained  Hops,  the 
rest  being  dross  and  soil.  The  regulation  of  Hops  is 
now  a matter  of  Excise  Law,  and  is  controlled  by 
numerous  Statutes. 

Hops  require  a rich,  strong  soil ; if  it  be  rocky  within 
two  or  three  feet  of  the  surface,  so  much  the  better, 
hut  they  will  not  thrive  in  stiff  day  or  wet  spongy  land. 
They  are  planted  by  cuttings  in  October  or  March, 
five  on  each  hill,  and  the  hills  in  quincunx.  About 
the  middle  of  April,  when  the  shoots  begin  to  sprout, 
they  are  fit  for  poling : three  poles  are  sufficient  for 
each  hill  ; such  buds  as  do  not  of  themselves  clasp  the 
pole  must  be  guided  to  it  and  lightly  bound  with  dry 
rushes.  They  begio  to  blow  in  July,  and  about  Bar- 
tholomewlide  their  strong  smell,  hardness,  and  the 
brownness  of  the  seed,  declares  them  fit  for  picking. 
This  is  done  in  frames  of  wood  (bins.)  with  a cloth  hang- 
ing on  tenter-hooks  within  them  to  receive  the  buds. 
They  should  be  picked  very  clean  from  leaves  and 
stalks,  and  be  carried  as  soon  as  possible  to  a kiln  in 
order  to  he  dried.  The  drying  is  a delicate  operation, 
and  usually  occupies  about  12  hours.  After  it  they  be- 
come brittle,  and  require  three  weeks  ora  month  before 
they  are  fit  for  bagging.  Hops  should  seldom,  if  ever, 
be  picked  till  the  second  season  after  planting ; and  if 
the  gardens  are  carefully  looked  after,  they  will  con- 
tinue bearing  without  renewal  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  According  to  the  soil  and  season.  Hops  vary 
in  produce  from  2 cwt  to  20  cwt.  per  acre ; from  10 
cwt.  to  14  cwt.  is  a favourable  crop.  The  expense  of 
forming  a new  ground  is  frequently  little  less  than 
£100  per  acre.  Warm  seasons  without  wet  are  re- 
quired for  good  crops.  Great  heat  after  rains,  and  high 


3^3 

winds  are  particularly  destructive,  and  they  arc  exposed 
to  numerous  diseases  and  the  ravages  of  many  insects 
so  that  their  culture  is  both  expensive  and  uncertain. 
Hop,  v.  ^ D.  happen , huppeten  ; Ger.  hup- 

Hop,  n.  I fin l Sw.  hoppa.  “ A.  S.  hoppan , 

Ho'pper,  | satire,  saltare,  gestire,  to  hop,  skip, 
Ho'ppestere.  * leap,  or  dance,  to  leap  or  skip  for 
joy.M  Somner. 

" To  hoppe  (says  Mr.  Tyrwhitt)  in  Saxon  signifies 
exactly  the  same  as  to  dance,  though  with  us  it  has 
acquired  a ludicrous  sense ; and  the  termination  sire, 
or  ster,  was  used  to  denote  a female,  like  trix  in  Latin." 
" A female  hopper,  or  dancer,  was  called  an  Hoppes - 
tert.H 

He  hnpte  hym  vp  (nun  bovd,  in  pret  wra^be  ynou, 

And  Sente  fy»  Lot  by  )>e  top,  f«u»  he  horde  hym  druu. 

And  defouled  tiym  vu  lcr  hym  myd  nonde  & im  J iote. 

H.  (jhwrtter,  p.  277. 
And  twt  in  Engelounde  to  huppt  about*. 

Pier*  Fioutiman.  I "uirm,  p .301 , 

At  every  hridale  would  he  «ing  and  hoppe  ; 

He  loved  bet  the  Uvemc  than  the  vhoppe. 

.Chancer.  The  Cube*  7Wr,  r.  4574. 
Yet  taw  I breot  the  ihippes  hopped  err*. 

Id.  The  Kmghlrs  Tale , v.  201 9. 
And  hoppe  in  hamd  by  their  headie  mean«. 

Gascoigne.  The  Fr mitt  of  Wnrrt 
When  they  [birds]  have  met  with  a *tr*w  or  other  fit  material,  they 
flie  not  with  it  directly  to  their  iw**t,  but  Ant  to  s bough  of  somr 
tree,  or  to  the  lop  of  a home ; and  there  they  hop  aod  dance  a while 
with  it  io  their  heaks,  and  frrnn  thence  skip  to  another  place,  whrfo 
they  entertain  Unmielve*  in  like  manner,  and  at  last  they  gel  to  thru 
nest-  Digby.  Of  Bodtet,  ch.  xxxvii, 

Bko.  I saw  her  oace 

Hop  forty  paces  through  the  pubticke  itreete, 

And  Haumg  lost  her  breath,  she  spoke,  aod  panted 
That  she  did  make  defect,  perfection, 

Shahrpeare.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  tuL  347. 

No  commodity  starteth  so  soon  or  sinketh  so  suddainly  lo  the  price 
(aa  hep*),  wbrace  some  will  have  them  so  named  from  hopptng  in  a 
little  time  betwixt  a great  distance  in  valuation. 

Fnlter.  H'orthut  of  England.  Ester. 
The  limping  Smith  obwrv'd  the  sadden'd  (east, 

And  hopping  here  and  there  (himself  a jest,) 

Put  io  his  word,  that  neither  might  offend. 

Drydm.  Homer.  Ihad,  book  L 
With  eager  expedition  he  prepares 
His  chokevt  twigs,  his  bird-lime, *00  his  snares, 

And  in  a neighbouring  covert  smiles  to  see 

How  here  and  there  he  skipt,  and  hopt  from  tree  to  tree. 

Fawkes.  Hum.  Idyl,  2.  Cupid  and  the  Fowler. 

HOPE,  r.  *)  A.  S.  hop-tan ; D.  hopen ; Ger. 
Hope,  n.  hojfen ; in  A.  S.  also  written 

IIo'prruL,  opiart,  without  the  aspirate,  anil 

Ho'pf.pui.ly,  is  probably  from  open-ian , yppan; 
Ho'pfpl'LNEss,  D.  openen  } Ger.  offnrn,  aperin, 
H (/pel ess,  . pandere,  to  open,  to  expand,  sub. 
IIo'peleski.y,  f the  eyes;  and,  thus,  consequen- 
Ho'pelessness,  tially,  signifying,  to  look  out  or 
Ho'per,  after,  to  store  after, sc.  with  eager- 

Ho'pinoly,  ness,  with  desire,  with  aotieipu- 

Hope  built,  tion  of  some  good.  In  like  man* 
Hope-flushed-  J ner  iogape,  q.  v,  (A. S.  gc-yppan) 
has  been  explained,  to  open,  sub.  the  mouth,  as  young 
birds  eagerly  for  food  ; and  thus,  to  crave,  lo  desire  or 
covet  eagerly,  &c. 

In  the  passages  from  Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  and  Ford, 
and  also  in  the  lines  quoted  from  Ritson.  to  hope  is  merely 
to  look  for,  to  expect.  And  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  it  sig- 
nifies the  mere  expectation  of  a future  event,  whether 
good  or  evil,  us  Gr.  and  spero,  Lat,  often  do. 


HOP. 

HOPK 
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HOPR.  Hltson  says,  nuppose,  fear,  am  afrayd.  To  hope,  then. 

To  look  out  or  after,  10  expect,  (**.  with  opnt.  out* 
stretched  eve*,)  to  expect,  tub.  with  desire,  with  anti- 
cipation of,  with  trust  or  confidence  in,  some  good. 

And  hvpede  in  wynne  Rome,  wanne  he  come  eft  ijf, 

R.  Gtoucettrr,  p.  220. 

Of  pro*NM  me  mot  Ukr  gome,  ^at  me  bj-ne^e  n«  gu 
Vor  pur  mysej'se,  * vor  hope  Jut  Jter  be)  mo. 

hi.  p,  456. 

ken  A ope*  bou,  Hid  be  eric,  )»t  for  me  was  he  dede. 

R.  Bnmmt,  p.  55. 

)*  pape  set  >at  terme,  for  hit  hopyng  was, 
be  pea  bei  *uld  iflerwie,  for  drede  of  harder*  kas 

hL  p.  316. 

TVtm  nolaceji  J*e  «owt«  til  hjm  self  be  bile 

In  a wele  good  hope  for  he  wrughie  so  among  worthy  seyotes. 

Pier*  Plank  man.  l\**on,  p.  116. 
But  bi  httpe  ne  heo  mud  saaf.  for  hope  that  is  xeieu  is  not  hope,  for 
who  k-piik  that  thing  that  he  aeeth  ? and  if  we  A open  that  thing  tint 
we  seen  not,  we  abiden  bi  pacieace. 

H'ichf  Rwmaynet,  ch.  viiL 

For  we  are  sailed  by  A opr.  But  A ope  that  ia  woe  if  bo  A ope.  For 
bow  can  a man  hope  for  that  which  he  *eeth  ? But  and  if  we  A*pr 
fur  that  we  ae  not,  then  do  w«  with  pacience  abyde  for  it. 

Htble,  Anno  1551. 

Our  manciple  1 A ope  he  wol  lie  ded. 

Chancer.  The  Revet  Tale,  » 4027. 

And  he  hadde  be  aomlime  ia  chevachic, 

In  Flaundret,  in  Artois,  and  in  Picardie. 

And  borne  him  wet,  as  of  no  litel  space, 

I n hope  to  atonden  in  his  ladies  grace. 

Id.  The  Pro hgue,  v.  88 
And  thus  I laic  in  A ope  of  grace. 

Gower.  Can/.  Am.  book  viil. 
The  weder  made  me  to  will  of  rede 
I hoped  sone  to  have  my  dede  ; 

And,  aeTtes,  if  it  lang  had  last, 

I hope  I had  never  thethin  [thence]  past. 

Rittam.  Met.  Rom.  sol.  i.  fol.  17.  iiraiMr  and  (imrin,  >.  dF.fl 

Sooldioura  behold  and  captayses  marke  it  well, 

How  hope  is  harbengcr  of  all  misahapr, 

Some  hope  in  lioiKiur  for  to  beare  the  bell. 

Some  hope  for  gaine  and  venture  many  a clappc. 

Some  hope  for  tru*i  and  light  in  treason's  lappe. 

Hope  leades  the  way  our  lodging  to  prepare, 

Where  high  mishap  (ofte)  keepes  an  inne  of  care. 

Gatroigne.  The  Fnalet  of  It'arre. 
Or  he : that  dreading  cbaunce  to  cum, 
a litle  doth  desire, 

And  keepes  it  well,  and  warylye 
to  help*  in  kopeiette  tyde. 

Drant.  Horace.  Satire  2.  book  iL 
Thus  is  my  soramer  worn*  away  and  wasted. 

Thus  is  my  harvest  hastened  all  to  rathe  ; 

The  care  that  budded  fayro  is  burnt  and  blasted, 

And  all  my  hoped  gaine  »*  turn'd  to  scathe. 

Spenter.  Shepherd"*  Calendar.  December. 
Mi  NX.  I cannot  hope, 

C.miar  and  Anthony  shall  well  gTeet  together. 

Shahtpeare.  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  fol.  345. 

Firm.  The  duke  is  hors'd  for  Lucca : how  now,  cot, 

How  prosper  you  in  love  7 
Rot.  As  still  1 hoped. — 

My  lord,  you  are  undone. 

Ford,  lav F*  SaenJSet,  act  iv.  sc.  2. 
Hope,  thou  darling,  and  delight 
Of  ontory  seeing  reck  las*  minds. 

Thou  deceiving  parasite. 

Which  no  where  entertainment  find* 

But  with  the  wretched  or  the  vain  ; 

Tis  they  alone  fond  Hope  maintain. 

Cotton.  Hope. 


— — — ■ Hone  could  never  passe  ; 

Much  leave  their  chariot*,  after  them : yot  for  the  foot  there  was 

Some  hopeful!  service,  which  they  wishC 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  hook  xii.  fol.  160. 

But  other*  conceive,  that  humane  may  be  subordinate  to  spiritual 
mean*  ; to  prevent,  nut  the  falling,  but  the  hurting  of  this  dew  m such 
a degTre,  and  hopefully  expect  the  remedy  from  the  ingenuity  of  the 
next  generations.  Fuller.  Hbrthie*.  .Middle ter. 

Now  here  then  will  lie  the  whole  business,  to  tel  down  before-hand 
certain  signatures  of  hapefulnett.  or  characters  (m  I will  rather  call 
them,  because  that  word  hath  gotten  already  some  entertainment 
among  us)  whereby  may  bo  timely  Jrwrribed  what  the  child  will 
provein  probability.  Rrhymt*  Wot  ton  mx#,  p.  77. 

Shall  I kopelrm  then  pursue 

A fair  shadow,  that  Mill  flies  me  ? 

Shall  l still  adore  anil  woo 

A proud  heart,  that  does  despise  me  ?, 

Sherburne.  Original*.  /Aire  once,  leave  ever. 

Foe  thus  their  haw  informeth  them,  and  herein  their  reason  can- 
not rectifie  them ; and  therefore  hopetmly  continuing  in  mistakes, 
they  live  and  dio  in  their  absurdities. 

Sir  Thomat  Drawn.  Pul  gar  Errourt,  book  i.  ch.  iiL 

So  that  not  every  not  hoping  for  heaven  I*  the  sin  of  despair,  but 
rather  the  peremptory  contempt  of  the  condition,  which  is  the  ground 
of  hope  ; the  going  on  (not  only  in  terrour*  and  amazement  of  con- 
science, but  also)  boldly,  hopingly,  confidently,  in  wilful  habits  of  sin, 
which  therefore  is  called  desperalenesa  also. 

Hammond.  Practical  Cmteehum,  book  i.  sec.  3. 
———————  When  they  enter'd  in 

They  thought  the  place  could  sanctify  a sin  ; 

Like  those  that  vainly  hop'd  kind  heaven  would  wink. 

While  to  excess  on  martyrs'  tombs  they  drink. 

Dryden.  Attract  Redox. 

Hope  is  that  pleasure  in  the  mind,  which  every  one  finds  in  himielf 
upon  the  thought  of  a profitable  future  enjoyment  of  a thing,  which 
is  apt  to  delight  him. 

ijKke.  Of  Human  Vndertiandmg,  hock  ii.  ch.  *xi.  sec  9. 

Wherefore  I may  (without  being  loo  much  sanguine)  affirm,  that 
(since  this  rebellion)  my  atfair*  were  never  in  so  fair  and  hopeful l a 
way.  lotUau',  Memoir*,  vof.  HL  p 226. 

The  embassadnur  would  confer  with  such  of  the  king's  friends 
who  mere  then  at  London,  and  whose  relation  had  been  most  eminent 
towards  his  majesty ; and  receive  advice  from  them,  how  he  might 
most  hopefully  prevail  over  particular  men,  and  thereby  with  the 
parliament. 

Clarendon.  Hittory  of  the  Rebellion,  hook  xi. 

While  he  wax  thus  a student  here,  [Cambridge.]  such  notice  was 
taken  of  his  parts  and  hopefnllnem,  that  the  knowledge  of  him  came 
to  King  Henry. 

Strype.  La/c  of  Sir  Thomat  Smith,  ch.  ii. 

These  words  [Exeh.  ch.  xxxvii.  V.3.]  are  part  of  that  vision  of  the 
valley  of  bones,  wherein  the  prophet  Exekiet  doth,  in  a very  lofty  and 
lively  manner,  set  out  the  lost  and  hopelrn  stale  of  Israel,  then  under 
captivity.  Atierbury.  Sermon  7.  vol.  iiL 

Whit  would  you  My  to  your  debtor,  if,  on  calling  him  to  account, 
he  should  tell  you,  that  none  of  the  articles  against  him  were  large 
turns — and  therefore  be  hoped  you  would  consider  the  debt  of  little 
consequence  f Gilpin . Sermon  38.  vol.  iis. 

But  too®,  0 Hope,  with  eyes  so  fair. 

What  wax  thy  delighted  measure  ? 

Still  it  whispered  promis'd  pleasure 

And  bade  the  lovely  scene*  at  distance  hail. 

Collin*.  Ode  m the  Putnam*. 

But  then  let  no  superstitious  fancies,  that  our  habitual  vice*  may 
be  indulged  under  the  ample  cloak  of  charity,  deteat  ihe*c  hopeful 
means  of  a beginning  reconciliation  with  our  offended  master. 

Warburlon.  S-nwon  3 1 vol.  x. 

Our  Lord's  declaration  that  every  man  will  at  last  find  himself  to 
the  station  which  eternal  justice  has  ordained  that  he  shall  hold,  cut* 
off  all  hope  but  what  it  founded  on  an  active  and  sincere  repentance  : 
on  such  a repentance  as  may  entitle  to  the  benefit  of  the  Redeemer's 
expiation,  which  is  ever  to  be  kept  in  view ; for  without  that  our 
Saviour’s  ileclaration  would  render  every  man  altogether  hopelet*. 

Hartley.  Sermon  3.  p.  '299. 
——  The  sole  badness  of  the  rich  and  great. 

Wax  to  that  hopeAtuilt  temple  to  resort. 

And  round  their  earthly  god  in  glory  wail. 

Weft.  On  the  Abut*  of  Travelling . 
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Win  dream*  of  nature,  fre«  from  nstur*'*  strife  ? 

Who  dream*  of  constant  happiness  below  ? 

The  hope-Jtutk'd  ent'reron  the  stage  of  life  j 
The  youth  to  knowledge  unchs*tU‘d  by  woe. 

Scott.  Elegy  3.  written  in  HarvetU 

HOPE  A,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Monadel- 
phia , order  Polyandria,  natural  order  Guiacana.  Ge- 
neric character:  calyx  five-cleft,  superior,  petals  five; 
stamens  numerous,  collected  into  five  bundles ; style 
one  ; drupe  three-celled,  two  of  the  cells  usually  abor- 
tive. 

One  species,  H.  tinctoria,  native  of  North  America. 
Nuttal. 

HOPLIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  LameUicorn,  Pen - 
tamrrous  insects,  belonging  to  the  family  Scarabrida, 
established  by  Illiger. 

Generic  character.  Elytra  sinuated  on  the  outer  side 
near  the  base ; legs  not  having  any  d*stinct  spur  at 
their  extremity.  These  insects  arc  generally  of  a small 
size  ; their  antenna  formed  of  nine  or  ten  joints,  of 
which  the  three  last  are  foliaceous. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  H.  philanthus,  Melolontha 
pulverulenta , Fabricius,  Olivier,  pi.  iii.  fig.  22.  Com- 
mon in  France.  These  insects  are  confined  to  the  warm 
and  temperate  parts  of  the  old  continent. 

HOPPER  has  received  its  name,  says  Junius,  from 
hopp,  subsilirr,  because  it  is  always  in  motion.  It  is 
culleii  by  the  French  tremie,  or  tremuye  d'un  moulin. 

The  wooden  trough  in  a mill,  in  which  the  corn  is 
placed  in  order  to  l»e  ground.  The  use  of  which  is  well 
described  in  the  Quotation  from  Arbuthnot. 

A ad  heng  bia  hoper  ob  hu*  bats,  in  slede  of  scrippe. 

I‘ieri  Ptouhman.  p.  131. 

By  God,  right  by  the  hopper  wol  I stand, 
fQuod  John)  and  seen  how  that  the  corn  gu  id. 

Yet  saw  I never  by  my  fader  km, 

How  that  the  hopper  wagges  till  and  fro. 

Chaucer.  The  Revts  Tate,  i.  4009. 

Sometimes  they  [ehrystals]  are  pyramidal  and  plain,  without  and 
within,  like  the  hopper  of  a mill. 

Grew.  Cotmo  Sacra,  book  i.  ch.  iii.  tec. 23. 

Granivorous  birds  hare  the  mechanism  of  a mill  -,  their  maw  ia  the 
hopper,  which  holds  aod  softens  the  grain,  letting  it  drop  by  degrees 
into  the  stomach,  where  it  is  ground  by  two  strong  muscles,  in  which 
action  they  are  assisted  by  small  stones,  which  they  swallow  for  the 
purpose.  Arbutknot.  On  Aliments,  prop.  tt.  sec.  20. 

HOrRAL,T  Lat.  kora  ; Gr.  »/w,  tempus,  for  opa  ; 

Ho'aary.  y and  this  from  epos,  terminus ; wpa  sig- 
nifying a definite,  fixed,  or  established  point  or  period 
of  time. 

Pertaining  to  an  hour;  lasting  or  continuing  for  an 
hour. 

Thereby  was  declared  the  propinquity  of  their  desoliiion ; and  that 
their  tranquillity  was  of  no  longer  duration  then  these  horary  or  soon 
decaying  fruits  of  summer, 

Sir  Thomas  Bow*,  I'uigar  Brreurs,  book  vii.  ch.  i. 
But,  if  the  horaJ  orbit  ceases, 

The  whole  stands  still  and  breaks  to  pieces. 

Pnor.  Alma , can.  3. 

1 will  (altho’  I’ve  done’t  before) 

Demonstrate  to  your  sense  once  more, 

And  draw  a figure  that  shall  tell  you 
Whst  you,  perhaps,  forgot  befell  you, 

By  way  of  horary  inspection, 

Butler.  Hmdtbras,  part  ii.  can.  3. 

The  famous  doctor  in  Mooriields,  who  gained  so  much  reputation 
for  hit  horary  predictions,  is  said  to  have  foul  in  his  parlour  different 
ropes  to  little  Mils  which  huog  in  a room  above  stain,  where  the 
doctor  thought  fit  to  be  oraculous.  Spectator,  No.  193. 

HORDE.  This  word  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
from  Tartary,  but  appears  to  be  merely  a consequential 
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HORDE. 


usage  of  hoard,  to  store  up,  to  accumulate,  to  collect ; 
and  signifying 

A collection  or  multitude  of  people. 

Nor  oujhte  cannc  thee  deterre 
From  buntyogc  after  hurtful!  horde. 

Dranl.  Horace.  Satire  1.  book  u 


HORDE. 

HORIZON 


Mu*  ter  George  Darkly,  a merchant  i*  London,  hauing  tranellod 
Livonia,  Kusvia,  Lithuania,  and  Poland,  went  from  Crarouia  with  a 
Tartar  Duke,  and  stayed  with  him  in  hi*  hard  (which  consisted  off, 
about  a thousand  household*  of  a kindred)  sixe  numelhs. 

Bure  hat.  Fdgnmage,  book  iv.  ch.  *v.  sec.  I. 


Their  government  [Britain]  was  like  that  of  the  ancient  Gauls,  of 
several  small  nation*  under  several  petty  Princes,  which  seem  the 
original  governments  ol  the  world,  and  deduced  from  the  natural  force 
and  right  of  paternal  dominion : such  were  the  horda  among  the 
Goths,  the  clans  in  Scotland,  and  septs  in  Ireland. 

Temple.  Introduction  to  the  Hutory  of  England. 


I hardly  shall  allow  that  with  Uir  horde  of  regicides  we  could  by 
any  selection  of  time  or  use  of  means,  obtain  any  thing  at  all  deserving 
the  name  of  peace.  Burke.  On  a Regicide  Peace. 


IIORDEUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Trian- 
dria,  order  Digynia,  natural  order  Graminea.  Generic 
character : flowers  in  spikes ; calyx  one  and  two 
flowered,  six-leaved,  forming  an  involucre;  leaflets  in 
pairs,  bristled ; the  three  intermediate  florets  sessile ; 
corolla  stipitate,  two-valved,  acute,  the  exterior  valve 
aristate. 

Thirteen  species,  natives  of  the  Northern  hemisphere. 
H.  vulgar e,  fuxattichon , and  distichon,  are  the  Spring, 
Winter,  and  common  cultivated  species  of  Barley.  The 
native  Country  of  all  of  these  is  unknown : H.  vulgar r 
is  said  to  have  been  found  wild  in  Sicily  ; there  are  three 
species  of  the  genus.  Common  grasses,  natives  of 
England. 


HORE. 

Ho'rydom. 


DOM.} 


See  Whore. 


HORIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Heteromerou a,  Co- 
leopterous insects,  forming  the  type  of  the  sub-family 
Horiada , established  by  Fabricius  and  adopted  by  most 
authors. 

Generic  character.  All  the  claws  of  the  tarsi  toothed 
beneath,  and  accompanied  with  bristle-like  appendages. 
The  thorax  square,  the  body  thick,  long,  cylindrical. 

The  type  of  the  geuus  is  //.  maculata , Fabricius, 
found  in  the  Brazils  and  the  West  Indies.  The  larva  of 
this  genus  live  parasitically  in  the  nest  of  certain  Hy- 
menoptcrous  insects.  This  account  has  recently  been 
verified  by  a paper  in  the  Linnatan  Transactions,  in 
which  the  Horia  is  described  as  laying  an  egg  in  each 
nest  of  the  Xylocopa  teredo ; when  the  larva  are  hatched, 
they  eat  the  food  placed  in  the  nest  for  the  nourishment 
of  the  larva  of  the  Hyme nopte rous  insect,  which  are  con- 
sequently starved.  The  larva  changes  into  an  oblong 
nympha,  which,  after  a time,  arrives  at  its  perfect  state, 
and  eats  its  way  out  of  the  cell. 

HORI'ZON,  Fr.  horizon ; IL  and  Sp.  hori- 

Ho'rizontal,  >zonte  ; Lat.  horizon  ; Gr.  opigatp, 

Ho'rizontally.J  from  o/m£-€is»,  definirt,  terminate, 
to  defiue,  bound,  terminate,  or  limit. 

The  line  which  bounds,  or  terminates,  sc.  the  sight, 
the  view. 

Horizontal,  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  Horizon.  And 
see  Astronomy.  Encyclopedia,  First  Division. 


By  the  position  of  the  sphere  under  the  pole,  the  hansom  ted  the 
equinoctial!  are  all  otre. 

Hakluyt.  I'oyaget,  ift.  vol.  ill.  foL  36.  M.  Frobisher. 

Aod  so  I leave  you  and  your  fellow  stars,  as  you  term  them,  of  either 
kanton,  meaning,  1 suppose,  either  hemisphere,  unless  you  will  be 
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HORIZON  ridiculous  in  your  astronomy:  for  the  rational  Aorunn  in  heaven  i* 

t,ut  one  ; and  the  sensible  hvrisetu  in  earth  are  innumerable  ; »o  that 

HORN  your  allusion  wm  u erroneous  a*  your  stare. 

. r „ Milton,  Apolog y for  Smer/ymnuut,  9CC  10 

And  several  little  shrubs  will  grow  from  one  horizontal  bed  of  salt. 

0V««e.  G-amo  Sacra,  book  i.  eb.  ii».  «ec.  29. 

For,  first,  whether  Waits*  hearts  lie  directly  horizontally,  or  whe- 
ther the  basis  be  fastened  somewhat  higher  than  the  tip  readies,  and 
so  makes  their  heart  hear  inclining  downwards;  Hill  the  motion  of 
gravity  hath  its  effect  in  them. 

Diyby.  Of  Bodies,  ch.  XIVL 

The  sky  looked  very  black  in  that  quarter,  and  the  black  clouds 
begin  to  rise  apace  awi  moved  towards  us ; having  hung  all  the  morn- 
ing in  the  horizon.  Dnmfurr.  l ayoff**.  Anno  I6B7. 

The  way  that  they  get  this  juice,  n by  cutting  a great  gap  horizon- 
tolly  in  the  body  of 'the  tree  (the  Tar-tree}  half  through,  and  about  a 
foot  from  the  ground ; and  then  cutting  the  upper  part  of  tbc  body 
aslope  inwardly  downward,  till  in  the  middle  of  the  tree  it  meet  with 
the  transverse  cutting  oe  plain.  In  this  plain  WlMfo/  ttnkirealw 
stump,  they  make  a hollow  like  a bason,  that  may  contain  a quart  or 
two.  W>  *• 

Whilst  the  authors  of  all  these  evils  were  idly  and  stupidly  gazing 
on  ihis  menacing  meteor,  which  blackened  all  llieir  htrixon,  it  sud- 
denly burst,  and  poured  down  the  whole  of  it*  contents  upon  the 
plains  of  the  Carnatic. 

Burke.  On  the  Nabob  of  Armt't  Debit. 

It  is  occasionally  requisite  that  the  ohjcct-cnd  of  the  instrument  be 
moved  up  and  down  as  well  as  horizontally  or  equatorially. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  p.  84. 

HORMINUM.  in  Botany,  a genu*  of  the  class  Didy- 
namia.  order  ( rymnoxptrmxa . Generic  character : calyx 
two-lipped,  aristate,  the  throat  smooth  ; corolla,  supe- 
rior lip  two-lobed,  inferior  thrcc-lobed  ; segments  nearly 
equal,  (leaves  radical.) 

Three  species*  natives  of  Europe  and  Mexico. 


HORN,  r.  Goth,  haum  ; A,  S.  horn ; D.  horm, 
Horn,  n.  horn  ; Ger,  horn  ; Sw.  horn  ; usuolly 

IIo'rxed,  derived  from  the  Lat.  cornu.  But 

IIorttXEit,  Wnchtcr  *nys  that  fastifium  cel  rum - 

Hc/rvy,  1 mitas  cvjuzeunqut  rti%  the  top  or  sum- 

IIo'rnify,  [ mit,  from  her , (A.  S.  AeoA,)  high,  is 

Ho'rnino,  the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  and  the 
Ho'rnish.  source  of  all  its  usages.  The  horn  of 
!IiVrni.£8s,  on  animal, 

IIo'rnlet.  That  which  riseth,  projccteth,  is 
prominent  or  eminent,  »c.  from  its  head. 

A horn,  to  blow  or  sound,  to  drink  out  of,  because 
first  made  of  the  horn  of  an  animal. 

Horn,  the  matter  or  substance  of  which  horns  consist. 
Also  applied  to 

Any  thing  shaped  like  a horn. 

To  horn,  met.  to  plant  or  bestow  horns. 

O y have  an  hone  and  be  hafwarde.  and  liggeti  outa  njgbtM. 

Afri  Ptouhman.  k’inon,  p.  76. 

And  I Mgb  a beetle  rtirnge  up  the  see  hauyngc  aeuene  heodis  and 
ten  hornyt:  and  on  hise  hornyt  ten  diademy*. 

Wicfrf.  Apocahps,  ch.  xiil. 

And  I saw  a beaMe  ri»c  out  of  the  vea,  hauing  vii.  hradcs,  and  X. 
Avnvea,  Ac  vpoo  hys  hornet  a.  crown*. 

Bible.  Anno  1551. 
Thee  »»w  he  hartes  with  bir  hornet  hie, 

The  greatest  that  were  ever  seen  .with  cie. 

Chaucer.  The  Frastkteines  Tale,  V.  11503. 

In  Penerier,  whan  the  frosty  moone 
Waa  htjrncd,  full  of  Pfcebua  flry  light. 

Id.  The  Floure  of  Cmrtesie,  fol  248- 

These  oxen  draw*  the  great  houw*  ol  th«  Mania  i and  their  hornet 
are  slender.  long,  *treighte,  nnd  moat  sharp*  pointed  : insomuch  that 
their  owner*  are  faioe  to  cut  off  the  endes  of  them. 

Hakluyt,  Fuyagrs,  Sfc,  vol.  i.  fol.  116.  The  Tartars. 


Death  where  is  nowe  thy  atyage  ? Hell  where  ia  thy  victory?  oh  HORN, 
thou  fortorne  beast  where  be  thy  v.  hornet  t where  is  tby  reculare 
awerdn  and  arm*  ? where  be  both  thy  horned  secular*  4 spiritual. 
p0Wr«,  Joys.  Exposition  of  Daniel , ch.  vil 

No  Konst  that  hath  horns  hath  upper  teeth. 

Bacon.  Natural  Hutvry,  sec.  753. 

Law.  Voder  your  patience  gentle  Empresoe, 

Tis  thought  you  haue  a goodly  gift  in  hominy, 

Shitkspeare.  Titus  And* omens,  fol.  37. 

Like  as  a mastiffe  having  at  a bay 

A salvage  hull,  whose  cruell  homes  doe  threat 
Desperate  daunger,  if  he  them  assay. 

Trarctb  hia  ground,  and  round  abaut  doth  beat. 

To  spy  where  ho  may  some  advantage  get. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  vi  can.  7. 

And  mao'te  nymphes  about  them  flocking  round, 

And  many  Tritons  which  their  homes  did  sound. 

Id.  AJuiopotmos 

These  knights  of  Malta,  but  a handful  to 
Your  armies,  that  drink  river*  up,  have  stood 
Your  fury  at  the  height,  and  with  tbeir  crosses 
Struck  pale  your  homed  moons. 

Massinger.  The  Renegnd o,  act  ii.  K.  5. 

My  force  the  Ervin  an  these  bore 
Should  brauclj  ouermatch. 

The  awift-foole  golden  homed  stag 
I,  running,  would  orecatch. 

II  timer,  Albion's  England,  book  vit_  ch.  XXXvi. 

Corn r t.  A a’  your  poeticall  veiee:  this  versifying  my  wife 

has  humified  me. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Four  Plages  in  One. 

Him  thought,  he  by  the  Brook  of  Cherith  stood 
And  saw  the  ravens  with  their  horny  beeks 
Food  to  Elijah  bringing  even  and  mom. 

Though  ravenous. 

Milton.  Paradise  Hr  gamed,  book  ii.  I.  267. 

— To  the  strong  ram 

Tie  fast  the  rash  offender.  See,  at  first 
His  hom'd  companion,  fearful  and  amax'd, 

Still  drag  him  trembling  o'er  the  rugged  grpund. 

Samervile.  The  Chase,  book  iv. 

Loo  dun  a fruitful  noil,  jet  never  bore 
So  plentiful  a crop  of  horns  before. 

Dry  den.  Prolog  met  and  Epilogues,  ep.  lliii. 

Reach  me  the  weapons  nf  the  shooting  god, 

Apollo’s  gift,  the  shafts,  end  homy  bow ; 

With  these  be  bed  me  drive  the  fiend*  away 
When  cruel  they  attack  me. 

Hughes.  Orestes.  Elertra. 

The  ox  is  the  only  homed  animal,  in  these  islands,  that  will  apply 
his  strength  to  the  service  of  mankind. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.  The  Ox. 

The  home,  or  extremities  of  the  bow,  were  two  large  tuft*  of  coco* 
nut-trees ; and  much  the  greater  part  of  the  arch  was  covered  with 
trees  of  different  height,  figure,  and  hue. 

Cook.  Voyage*,  vol.  i.  book  i.  ch.  vil. 

Even  the  Aonu  of  cattle  are  prohibited  to  be  exported  ; and  the  two 
insignificant  trades  of  the  homer  and  comb-maker  enjoy,  in  thii 
respect,  a monopoly  against  the  graziers. 

South.  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  hr,  ch.  viiL 
The  cattle  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland  are  exceedingly  small,  and 
many  of  them,  males  as  well  as  females,  are  homiest. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.  The  Ot- 

Wings  embracing  the  keel  and  the  hamlets  at  the  awning. 

Sir  William  Jones.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  143.  Botanical  Observation t 
on  select  Indian  Plants, 

In  the  eel,  which  was  to  work  its  head  through  sand  and  gravel,  the 
roughest  and  harshest  substances,  there  is  placed  before  the  eye,  and 
at  tome  distance  from  it,  a transparent,  horny  convex  case  or  covering, 
which,  without  obstructing  the  sight,  defends  the  organ. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  ch,  ii*.  p.  31 

Horn,  in  Composition. 

Hccre  wee  haue  no  temple  bat  the  wood,  no  assembly  but  home- 
beasts.  Shahspeare.  As  1m  Like  It,  fol.  198. 
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HORN.  Ye*,  ye*.  He  tearhes  boyes  the  Aorne-booke. 

- ■■  S hai  spear e Love  i Labour  I jut,  foL  136. 

Mad  fraaticke  man, 

That  did  not  inlie  quake  : 

With  ham-foote  Horse*,  and  brme  wheeles 
Jour's  slortnrs  to  emulate. 

Hakrwiii.  dpvUgie,  Hook  HI  ch.  X.  fol.  270. 

Myoe  Honours  ever  due,  and  euer  gift*  thou  shslt  haue  (rood, 

Hornfronted  kjrngly  god,  of  western*  stream**  im  penal l flood, 

Be  with  vs,  o uk  time,  ai*d  al  thy  grace  do  prosper  full. 

Pharr.  Virgil.  .Em rides.  book  viu. 

Corv.  Beleeve  it,  1 hare  no  such  humour,  I. 

Al)  that  1 speak,  I rneane  ; yet  I am  Dot  mad : 

Not  komc-mnd,  see  you  ? 

Ben  Jnnaon,  The  Fur,  act  ill.  te.  7. 

Oai  Yertue  ia  no  home-maker : and  my  Rosalind  is  vert  mm  v 
Shaksptare.  jit  You  Like  It,  fol.  201. 

Before  them  yode  a lurtie  tabrrre. 

Tit  at  to  the  many  a hom-pype  play'd, 

Whereto  they  dauoccn  ecbe  one  with  hit  mayd. 

Spenser.  Shepherd's  Calendar.  May. 

Ira*.  What  had  she  then  ? only  a bt  o’  the  mother! 

They  burnt  old  shoes,  goose,  feathers,  awafirtida, 

A few  homt-shavtnys.  with  a bone  or  two. 

And  ahe  i»  well  agsine,  about  the  house. 

Ben  JvMtm.  Mug  me  tick  Lady,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

1 come  t‘  invite  your  ladiihip 

To  be  a witnesse ; 1 will  be  your  partner, 

And  give  it  a home-tpoone,  and  a treene  dish. 

Id.  lb.  act  iv.  sc.  8. 

Moo.  What  meanr  you  by  that,  Nvttr  Arthur’ 

Jit.  I meaoc  a child  of  the  home-thumb,  a babe  of  booty,  boy. 

Id.  Bartholomew  Fayre,  act  il.  SC.  3. 

Nothing  that  I know  has  been  considered  of  this  kind  out  of  the 
ordinary  road  of  the  harm -hook,  primer,  psalter,  Testament,  and 
Bible.  Locke.  Of  Education,  tec.  157. 

I must  not  pass  over  iu  silence  a lanroshirc  hornpipe,  by  which  I 
would  signify  a voung  country  lady,  who  with  a great  deal  of  mirth 
and  innocence  diverted  the  company  very  agreeably- 

Tatter,  Na  157. 

The  bill,  near  an  inch  long,  is  dusky,  lighter  al  the  base  of  the  under 
mandible,  and  inclining  to  pink,  the  tip  horn-colour. 

Pennant  Bntuh  Zoology.  Scfapnnian  Grebe. 

I would  not,  brother  Tobv,  continued  mv  father,— I declare  I would 
not  have  my  bead  so  full  of  curtains  and  hmu-arks. — I dare  say  you 
would  not,  quoth  Dr.  Slop,  interrupting  him,  and  laughing  most  immo- 
derately at  hit  pun. 

Sterne.  Tristram  Shandy,  voL  ii.  cb.  aii, 

Brunde  in  his  Pop.  Ant.  (ii.  401.)  give*  several  pages 
“ On  the  saying  that  the  Husbands  of  false  women  wear 
Horns.1*  He  appears  to  be  very  justly  dissatisfied  with 
the  many  far-fetched  explanations  which  have  been  at- 
tempted, and  which  arc  not  enough  to  the  purpose  to 
be  cited  here.  No  other  seems  so  little  improbable  as 
that  which  refers  it  to  a similar  origin  with  the  digilus 
infamu  of  Classical  Antiquity,  the  Fico  of  the  modem 
Italians,  which  we  have  already  explained  under  Fia. 
In  Hogarth’s  print  of  the  Skimminglon  in  Hudibras , 
and  in  that  one  of  hia  Series  of  the  Industrious  and  Idle 
Apprentice «.  iu  which  the  latter  is  represented  as  going 
on  shipboard,  the  Homs  are  signified  by  throwing  out 
the  little  and  fore  fingers. 

Horn  Book  is  the  Alphabet  set  in  a frame  and  covered 
with  a thin  plate  of  horn  to  prevent  the  injurious  effects 
of  the  much  thumbing  to  which  it  was  exposed.  It  is 
now  almost,  if  not  quite,  antiquated  as  an  instrument  of 
elementary  education. 

Horn  mad  is  said  by  Thomson  ( Etymons . ad  t.)  to 
signify  brain  mad ; and  is  deduced  from  Oer.  huarn. 
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Dan.  hirrne,  Sw.  hiern . Tent,  him.  Sax.  hiernas,  Scot  HORN. 
hern;  nil  of  which  signify  brain.  It  is  more  proha-  — 
bly,  according  to  the  derivation  of  horn  which  we  have 
given  above,  A/gA-tmid,  i.  <*.  mad  to  a great  height  or  / 
extent.  v 

Hornpipe,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  briefly 
under  Dancinq,  is  thus  more  fully  explained  by  Sir 
John  Hawkins. 

“That  the  Hornpipe  was  invented  by  the  English, 
seems  to  be  generally  agreed : that  it  was  not  unusual 
to  give  to  certain  airs  the  names  of  the  instruments  on 
which  they  were  commonly  played,  may  be  instanced  in 
the  word  Grig,  which,  with  a little  variation,  is  made  to 
signify  both  a fiddle  and  the  air  called  a Jig,  and  pro- 
perly adupted  to  it.  Indeed  we  have  no  such  instru- 
ment as  the  Hornpipe;  but  in  Wales  it  is  so  common 
that  even  the  shepherd-boys  play  on  it.  In  the  Welsh 
language  it  has  the  name  of  the  Pib-com,  i.  e.  the  horn- 
pipe ; and  it  is  so  called  as  consisting  of  a wooden  pipe 
with  holes  at  stated  distances,  and  a horn  at  each  end; 
the  one  to  collect  the  wind  blown  into  it  by  the  mouth, 
and  the  other  to  carry  ofT  the  sounds  as  modulated  by 
the  performer.*’  (Hitt,  of  Mxtt.  jv.  390.) 

Air.  Daines  Barrington,  in  like  manner,  in  Some  Ac- 
count of  tvo  Musical  Instruments  used  in  Wales,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  May  3,  1770, 
describes  " a very  rude  musical  instrument  which  is 
scarcely  used  in  any  other  part  of  North  Wales,  except 
the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  wh«*re  it  is  called  a Pib-corn,  and 
where  Mr.  Wynn,  of  Penhescedd,  gives  an  annual  prize 
for  the  best  performer.  I heard,  lately,  one  of  the  lads 
(who  had  obtained  this  honour)  play  several  tunes  upon 
this  instrument.  The  tone,  considering  the  materials 
of  which  the  Pib-com  is  composed,  is  really  very  tole- 
rable, and  resembles  an  indifferent  haulbois.  As  the 
name  of  it  signifies  the  Horn-pipe,  (literally  the  Pipe- 
horn.)  I have  little  doubt  but  that  the  musical  movement 
which  is  thus  called  to  this  day,  was,  originally,  mode 
for  dances  which  were  performed  to  this  instrument.” 

( Archtrologia , iii.  33.  where  there  is  an  engTaving  of 
the  Pib-com  ) 

Horn  thumb  is  explained  by  Mr.  Gifford,  in  a note 
on  the  passage  cited  above  from  Ben  Jonson*s  Bartho- 
lomew Fair , to  mean  a Pickpocket,  as  we  now  say,  or 
rather,  as  the  profession  was  really  practised  in  earlier 
days,  a cut-purse.  The  purse  was  generally  hung  at 
the  belt,  aud  the  ingenious  thieves  wore  on  their  thumb 
a thimble  of  horn,  against  which  they  cut  with  security. 

A Horn  work,  in  Forttpi  cation,  is  an  outwork,  com- 
posed, as  the  name  implies,  of  a front  and  two  branches. 

Horn ie  is  frequently  used  as  a substantive  by  Burns, 
and  for  very  obvious  reasons  is  a title  appropriated  to 
the  Evil  Spirit. 

HORN -BEAM.  Perhaps,  says  Skinner,  so  called,  a 
Cornell  duritie , from  its  horny  hardness. 

The  trivial  name  of  the  Carpinus  beiulut  of  Linnaeus. 

The  ham-beam,  io  Latin*  the  Carpinus,  it  planted  of  teU ; tboti^n 
it  may  likewise  be  raised  from  the  teeth,  which  being  mature  in 
August  shou]  J be  town  in  October. 

Evelyn.  Syltm,  ch.  sii.  *ec.  1. 

With  lbee,  where  Raima's  horn-beam  grove 
Its  foliage  o'er  me  interwove 
Along  the  lonely  path  I've  stray'd. 

Scott.  Ode  to  I-etsure 

HORNERA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  stony  corals, 
belonging  to  the  family  MilUporidtt,  established  by 
Lamuroux. 
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HOR-  Generic  character.  Conti  stony,  treelike,  brittle. 
NKRA.  compressed,  and  irregularly  twisted;  the  stem  and 
HORO  branches  are  furnished  with  cells  only  ou  their  outer 
MKTRY.  ,ace»  small,  far  apart,  and  placed  in  a quincunciol 
■ , order,  the  under  side  slightly  grooved. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  H.frondiculata . Lamaroux, 
Kip'*.  Gin.  pi.  lxxiv.  fig.  7 — 9,  the  MilUpora  Jron- 
duuluta  of  Linnaeus,  who  says  that  it  is  found  in 
the  Southern  Ocean.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  North  Seas,  as  far  North  as  Norway  and 
Kaintschatka.  The  genus  is  named  in  honour  of  Dr. 
Horner,  the  astronomer  to  Dr.  Krusensteru's  expedition 
round  the  world,  who  first  gave  the  specimen  to  Lama- 
roux. 

HORNET,  A.  S.  hyrnet,  because,  says  Skinner,  it 
bears  or  carries  horn s in  its  head. 

Applied  met.  to  those  who  sting  like  hornet*. 

The  trivial  name  of  the  Vespa  crabro  of  Linniru*. 
When  at  those  Either*  there  in  ambush  laid, 

Having  their  broadside  aa  they  cam*  ahioif, 

With  their  barb'd  arrows  the  French  bw»«  paid. 

And  in  their  flanks  like  crtiel  hornets  stung. 

Drayton.  The  Battle  of  At/inouuri. 

Was  pen  use  lo  build  them  nests  on  high,  of  earth  ami  day,  and 
herein  doe  make  their  roomes  and  cells  of  wax.  hornet*,  in  caves 
and  hole*  under  the  ground. 

Holland.  Phme,  liook  ai.  ch.  xxi. 

Ifurmrlt  and  wi*m  have  strong  jawi,  toothed,  wherewith  they  can 
dig  into  frails,  for  tbeir  food ; as  also  $oaw  and  «<  rnpe  wood,  whole 
mouthfuls  of  which  they  carry  away  to  make  their  comb*. 

I hr  Ham.  Phyrico-  7 heotug y , book  if.  cb.  ai.  note  21. 

He  [Ambrose ] heap*  together  thoughts  and  rxpr**.*MHi«,  which 
are  rather  declamations  than  arguments,  as  Do  Pm  observe*  very 
fairly;  and  hints  fan  di-like  to  such  doctrines,  though  tie  dared  nut 
speak  out,  and  provoke  the  hornet*. 

Jorttn.  Remark*  on  Eedmathcal  History,  sol.  ii.  p.  333. 

HORNSTEDTIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Monandria , order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Scita- 
minett.  Generic  character ; calyx  two-deft ; corolla, 
tube  long  and  slender ; border  double,  the  exterior 
three-ported  ; nectary  tubular  ; capsule  three- celled, 
oblong. 

Two  species,  natives  of  the  woods  of  Mulacca. 

llO'ROLOGE.Y  Fr.  horologe;  It.  orotogio  ; Lut. 

Uoro  loov.  y horologium  ; Gr.  uipoXt^tow,  from 
ijfrt t,  an  hour,  and  Xry-tii',  to  tell. 

That  which  tetL t the  hour  ; a dial,  clock,  watch,  time- 
piece. 

I,  whom  thou  M«sl  with  horylagt  in  hande, 

Am  named  Tyine,  the  lord  ol  every  howre, 

1 shall  in  sp.-int?  destroy  both  *«  a ml  lanHe. 

Sir  Thomas  Afore.  Marie*,  cli.nt.  The  Seventh  Pay  rant.  Tyine. 

Befoie  the  tyro  brgau,  the  Duko  uf  Burgoyne  caused  an  horaioye  to 
be  taWci.  slow  nr,  >•  moist  fkyrcil  and  goixllyeat  (hat  toude  be  found* 
■m  that  sydo  «l  the  see  ; the  whieh«  horn/ 0ye  was  taken  downe  by 
pecei  a nd  laved  in  chare*  and  the  bell  also;  and  alter,  it  was  caryrd 
to  Diyoa  iu  Itargoyur,  and  there  it  was  »ci;«  vp,  and  there  sowurd 
Iho  xsiiii.  bontt  of  y'day  and  night. 

Lord  Berner*.  Frowiurt.  Cronyele,  vol.  i.  ch.  425. 

[Anaiimene*  the  Milesian]  was  the  first  that  shewed  in  Lacedirmon 
the  horologe  or  dial),  which  they  call  Sciolericon. 

Holland.  /Vine,  book  ii.  eh.  Ixx*^. 

lie  betaketh  bimaelfe  to  the  refreshing  of  his  bodie,  which  is  noted 
and  set  downe  by  tbe  Cireek  letters  of  the  diaJI  [wherewith  the 
Romane  hurvlugtei  were  marked,  as  ours  be  with  their  numeral! 
letters)  whereby  the  lime  is  described. 

Holinthnl.  Detcnylitm  of  England,  cb.  vii. 

HOROMETRY,  Gr.  u*pa,  an  hour,  and  to 

measure.  The  measurement  of  hour*. 

It  i»,  1 confess,  no  M*ie  wonder  how  tbe  Aoroiwrrry  o'  an’ quit v tSf «- 
m.vrwu  ool  l«n*  artifice  (of  wheel*  ,j  how  Architav,  W.  ,t  tuuimeU  toe 


moving  dove,  or  rather  th«  helicowphie  of  Archimedes,  fell  not  upon  HOK< 
this  way.  MKTK  V 

.Sir  Thoma*  Brown.  Vulgar  Errourt,  book  v.  ch.  tvhi. 

IICFROSCOPE,*)  Gr.  uspotrsorrtou,  from  *•/>«.  an  flOKn- 

Ho'luflCOPCR,  Vhour,  and  ’n-etu,  vidert,  obser-  SCO***. 

Ho'boscopv.  j rare,  to  see,  to  observe.  Applied 
as  the  Fr.  M Horoscope,  the  horoscope,  or  ascendant  of 
a nativity ; a diligent  observation  of  the  just  time 
wherein  one  was  born.1*  Cotgrnve. 

Sometime*  in  tbe  aspect  of  the  star*  at  their  nativity ; which  was 
called  horoteopy,  and  esteemed  a part  of  judicial  astrology. 

Uabhe*.  I.ettaikan,  part  i.  ch.  xii. 

Aogu«tu«  then  anntie  conceived  so  greate  a confidence  in  hi*  for- 
tune*. that  he  div  ulged  his  hvrvtmpe,  and  the  ascendent  of  bit  natiuitie. 

I hem  a H >/l land.  Suetonius,  fdi.  b 2 . Augustus. 

He  had  been  long  towards  mathematics, 

Optics,  philosophy,  and  statics, 

Magic,  hrirntrvpy,  astrology, 

Aad  was  old  dog  at  physiology. 

Butler.  Ifuthhrat,  part  iL  can.  3. 

The  astrologer*,  koroocopert,  and  other  such,  are  pleat'd  to  honour 
them  velvet  with  tbe  title  of  Mathematicianj. 

Shaftesbury,  .idner  to  an  Author,  part  iii.  sec  ] . 

Cnder  tvs  eye  the  srlf«amc  views  combin'd 
Our  studies,  and  one  horoscope  conjoin'd. 

Hart.  Moran tu  ; or,  tie  Camfewsnr. 

The  Horoscope,  us  explained  in  the  very  words  of  u 
celebrated  Astrologer  himself,  is  as  follows  ; lUud  tem- 
poru  momentum  quo  quisque  uascitur,  sub  quocunqvc 
■its, no  oriente  tv/  supra  Jinilorcm  orient ai*m  emergen  ts. 

Grnethtiaci  Grtcco  vocabulo  Horaseopum  appellant,  quasi 
hnrte  nollUionetn  ct  inspectionnn,  ra  quippt  hora  qua  quts 
venit  in  lueem  a Mathematics  piunmrrm  obtervatur.  Dt  - 
citur  aultm  Hornscopua  ab  llora  ft  Scop  os,  quod  idem 
est  quod  <\>nsideratio  stve  notatio  el  inspect  to.  Gauricus, 

Opera,  ii.  949.  Perhaps  no  better  English  explanation 
of  the  term  has  been  given  than  that  which  may  be 
found  in  a note  by  Sheridan,  in  his  Translation  of  Per- 
sius.  **  To  give  some  little  notion  of  the  Ancients  con- 
cerning Horoscope*.  The  Ascendant  was  understood 
to  be  that  part  of  Heaven  which  arises  in  the  East  the 
moment  of  the  Child’s  Birth.  This,  containing  30 
Degrees,  was  called  the  First  House  ; in  this  point  the 
Astrologers  observed  the  position  of  the  celestial  con- 
stellations, the  Planets,  and  the  Fixed  Siars,  placing  the 
Planets  and  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiack  in  a Figure,  which 
they  divided  into  12  Houses,  representing  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  Heaven.  The  first  was  angulus 
Orienii s,  show  ing  the  form  and  complexion  of  the  child 
then  born  ; and  likewise  the  rest  hud  their  several  signi- 
fications, loo  long  to  be  inserted  here,  because  of  no  use 
in  the  least. n (in  Sat.  v.  49.) 

The  two  chief  places  in  a Horoscope  are  termed  the 
Hyteg,  or  Lord  of  Lite,  and  the  Ana  ret  a,  or  Destroyer 
of  Life.  The  various  qualities  of  the  mind.  Riches, 

Poverty,  Rank,  Marriage,  Children,  Travelling,  Friend- 
ship, Professions,  &c.  all  fall  under  the  regulation  of 
Genethliacai  Astrology.  The  computations  by  which 
these  contingencies  ure  to  be  discovered,  may  be  traced 
in  the  works  of  Ptolemy,  Finnic  us.  Censorious,  Alchabi- 
tins,  Juuclinua,  Marcolini  da  Porii,  Cardan,  Allanis, 

Cbavigny,  Ciiivnaud.  Koltero,  the  Collection  of  Astro- 
lagica  by  Cainerarius,  and  in  countless  others  ; or  with 
equal  certainty  in  the  more  modem  labours  of  Messrs. 

Sibly  and  Varley,  iu  the  Astrologer  of  the.  XJXth  Cc«- 
tury,  (1825  ;)  or  yet  later,  in  the  Manual  of  Astrology, 

(1828.)  by  the  same  author.  To  such  writer*  we  must 
refer  the  inquisitive  reader  for  details. 

Suetonius  tells  us,  iu  the  passage  which  we  have 
partly  tiled  above  from  |{oilaMi‘s  translation,  ii.ot 
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Octavius,  went  to  consult  Theogenes,  in  hit  Observatory 
{pcrgula)  at  Apollonia.  Agrippa  was  his  only  compa- 
nion, to  whom  the  Sage,  having  erected  a figure,  pre- 
dicted such  high  and  scarcely  credible  good  fortune, 
thut  Octavius,  not  willing  to  find  himsclfinferior,  refused 
to  furnish  the  requisite  materials  for  his  own  Horoscope. 
Theogenes,  however,  at  length  prevailed,  and  when  he 
viewed  the  configuration,  immediately  prostrated  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  future  Emperor ; in  consequence 
of  which  action,  tantam  mox  Jiduciam  fali  Augustus 
habuit  ut  them  a mum  vulga  verit,  nummumque  argen- 
leum  nola  Sideris  Capricorn*  quo  natu*  at  percusserit. 
Firmicus  (A fat.  viii.)  has  assured  us  that  Capricorn  in 
the  Horoscope  is  an  infallible  sign  of  Regality.  After 
all,  from  another  passage  in  Suetonius,  {Oct.  S>.)  which 
describes  the  nativity  of  Augustus  as  occurring  a little 
before  sunrise,  paulo  ante  toli*  exorlum  IX  Kal.  Octob. 
at  which  time  Capricorn  could  not  be  in  the  Horoscope, 
great  doubt  is  thrown  on  the  prognostic  of  Theogenes. 
Joseph  Scaliger  ( ad  toe.)  cuts  the  knot  by  affirming  that 
Augustus,  in  reality,  was  born  at  sunset.  Perhaps,  in 
point  of  fact,  it  matters  little  which  was  the  hour. 

This  foolery  has  not  been  without  a modern  parallel. 
Even  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  XVIIth  century,  when 
Campanelta  announced  that  at  the  birth  of  Louis  XIV. 
the  Sun  was  not  distant  from  the  Earth  more  than 
55,000  leagues,  Morinus  presented  the  Horoscope  of 
that  Prince  to  Cardinal  Richelieu.  It  was  rectified  by 
many  other  hands,  and  then  stamped  on  a medal  by 
order  of  the  Government.  This  medal  is  engraved  in 
his  Hist.  de  Lou  it  le  Grand,  (4.)  by  Menestrier,  who 
thus  describes  it : Cette  medaille  repreaertfe  la  disposition 
du  del  au  point  de  ta  naUtancc  du  Roy  le  5 de  Septcmbre 
1638,  A onze  heure $ 22  minutes  at  ant  midy.  La 
France  conduit  le  char  du  Soldi  parce  quit  naquil  au 
milieu  da  Victoires  de  ton  Pert.  The  courtly  Jesuit 
might  have  added,  that  it  was  neither  Apollo  himself, 
nor  even  Phoebus,  who  was  represented  as  sitting  in 
the  Car  of  Day,  but  in  conformity  with  the  legend,  Ortua 
Soils  Gallic i,  the  infant  Prince  was  the  presiding  cha- 
rioteer. I n more  than  tine  point — in  the  consequences  of 
his  ambition,  us  well  as  in  his  ambition  itself — if  we  look 
to  his  after  fortunes  in  war,  did  the  Grand  Monarque 
resemble  the  pseudo  Phmbus. 

Tlie  reader  who  seeks  a refutation  of  the  Horoscopers, 
either  from  the  weight  of  authority  or  of  reasoning,  may 
turn  to  Le  Tombeau  de  V A strologie  Judiciare  par  le 
R.  P.  Jacques  de  Billy,  Religieux  dela  Compazine  de 
Jetiu,  1657.  In  his  1st  Chapter,  the  learned  writer 
cites  no  less  than  sixteen  of  the  Fathers  against  the 
pernicious  Art  of  Astrology ; and  in  his  XVIth  he 
argues  upon  the  futility  of  divination  by  the  12  Houses, 
because  it  is  highly  improbable  that  all  the  myriads  who 
perished  in  the  Deluge  should  have  been  bom  under 
the  sunic  configuration  of  the  Stars,  which  they  mani- 
festly ought  to  have  been,  in  order  to  encounter  a like 
fate;  an  argument  in  which  he  has  been  anticipated  by 
Cicero,  who,  reasoning  in  a similar  manner,  asks 
Omnemequi  Canncnai  pugnd  ceciderint  uno  astro fuerint. 
Exitus  quidem  omnium  unus  rt  idem  fuit.  {he  Die. 
ii.  47.)  De  Billy  refers  to  a Life  of  Father  Paul  for  an 
amusing  story  of  William  Duke  of  Mantua,  which,  we 
think,  he  tells  better  even  than  it  is  given  in  the  original. 
The  Duke,  who  was  “ a fellow  of  infinite  jest,"  eft*  alte 
cure  gravi  del  gooerno  fra  metteva  colon  tie  rt  if  pi  act  re 
delle  burtf,  e facetie , trmperando  aapientrmmtr  le  sue 
hoic  con  detti  e /alii  gtoviah  e piacnoli,  employed  Paul 
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carefully  to  note  the  Horoscope  of  a foal  bom  in  his  HOKO- 
s tables,  wise  che  FrA  Paolo  ttasse  tutta  una  notte  in  SCOPK. 
quale  s’aspettava,  con  t stromenti  arironomichi . fterche 
notasse,  come  free  C koratevpo  el  pmto  natale  di  quella 
beatia , il  silo  del  cieto  e la  positura  delle  stcile.  (19.) 

This  document  was  widely  circulated  among  the  Astro- 
logers of  the  lime,  as  that  of  a natural  son  of  the  Prince ; 
and  their  replies  were  well  adapted  to  the  supposed 
child.  By  some  he  was  destined  to  become  a great 
Warrior,  bv  others  a learned  Ecclesiastic.  He  was  ex- 
alted to  the  Mitre,  to  the  Cardinal’s  Cap,  nay  even  to 
the  Pontifical  Chair;  ami  it  was  not  until  he  had  fully 
satisfied  his  humour  that  the  Prince  divulged  the  secret. 

De  Billy's  XlXth  Chapter  contains  a long  list  of  false 
predictions  which  have  resulted  from  Horoscopes,  and 
the  whole  Work  concludes  with  an  earnest  prayer  for  such 
unhappy  persons  as  may  still  pertinaciously  adhere  to 
a belief  in  the  Stars:  Je  prie  Dieu  qu'il  rout  etdaite  el 
qu’it  vo us  fosse  connoistre  tabysme  de  vostre  erreur. 

Our  own  times  have  given  birth  to  an  equally  grave 
opponent  of  the  Art.  In  1803,  (there  i*  a much  later 
edition  also,)  Mr.  G.  Beaumont  published  at  Leeds  a 
Pamphlet  entitled  Fixed  Stars , or  an  Analyzation  and 
Refutation  of  Astrology.  The  method  of  this  profound 
writer  may  be  determined  from  a single  citation.  “ As- 
trology is  opposed  to  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  to  it ; 
therefore,  those  who  choose  the  one,  must  of  necessity 
renounce  the  other : and  I’ll  beg  leave  to  add,  what  I 
believe  but  few  will  deny,  namely,  that  those  men 
amongst  us  who  have  been  deepest  in  the  Science  of 
Astrology,  and  its  counterpart.  Magic,  have  generally 
carried  about  with  them  the  visible  curse  of  God,  and 
their  estates  have  frequently  exhibited  manifest  tokens 
of  their  infernal  profession,  und  the  blasting  breath  of 
the  Almighty's  vengeance.”  (28.) 

Sundry  Horoscojjes  of  the  birthday  of  the  Earth  are 
given  by  Gauricus,  {Opera,  i.  636.)  but  unhappily 
since  neither  the  year,  the  season,  nor  the  hour  of  that 
event  is  determined,  they  exhibit  considerable  variation 
from  each  other.  A subject,  also,  far  tm»  sacred  for 
levity  of  comment,  has  been  rashly  implicated  in  these 
superstitious  dreamings,  and  Cardan,  among  others,  has 
cast  the  Horoscope  of  our  Saviour,  which  he  has  erected 
on  the  midnight  following  the  25th  of  December.  Naude, 
in  his  Judicium  de  Curtfano,  remarks  that  Joseph 
Scaliger  is  unjust  in  considering  that  writer  to  be  the 
first  who  indulged  himself  in  this  profane  speculation. 

Though  Nuudk?  is  plainly  right  in  his  defence,  the 
eloquent  words  of  Scaliger  arc  worth  citation.  Jmpiain 
dicam  magi*,  an  jocularem  audaciam  qute  et  dominum 
stcllantm  t/dlis  subjecerit,  el  natum  to  letnporr  put  or  it 
quod  adhuc  in  lile  posUurn  est,  ut  tanilas  cum  impirtate 
certarct  ( Proleg . ad  Man  it.)  Cardan  had  no  less  than 
four  equally  injudicious  predecessors.  Albumasar,  Al- 
bert us  Magnus,  Petrus  Alliacensis,  (a  Cardinal  dnd 
Bishop  of  Cam  bray  under  the  Pontificate  of  Martin  V.,) 
and  Tiberius  Russilianus  Sextus  de  Calabrift,  which  last, 
in  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  published  three  schemes  of  our 
blessed  Lord’s  Nativity.  Cardan,  however,  assuredly 
sought  the  not  doubtful  praise  of  this  invention ; for  he 
carefully  suppressed  the  names  of  those  who  had  gone 
before  him.  The  point  is  discussed  ai  i»me  length  by 
Baylc,  {Cardan,)  from  whom  wc  borrow  the  above  infor- 
mation ; ami  a yet  graver  refutation  may  be  found  in  the 
very  learned  Tract  by  Selden,  Of  Ihe  jhrthday  of  our 
Saviour,  (sec.  5.) 

Perhaps  no  better  estimate  of  the  emjrtiuess  of  I* 
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HOHO.  scopal  prediction*  ha*  ever  been  furnished,  than  is  eon- 
SCOPE,  inined  in  a few  plain  words  of  Pliny:  Homeru a rddrm 
HORJUtNT  noc^e  na^wt  Hectorem  ft  Polydamcinta  tradil,  tam  dicerstt 

. — - ' iortia  riroa Hoc  rtiam  iiadrm  horia  noacentibua  ir 

toto  mundo  quotidic  evcnit,  pariter  domini  ac  *trvi 
gignuntur,  rcga  el  inopea.  (vii.  49.) 

IIOROWE,  Eye  says,  sordid  us,  squalid  us,  from  hor, 
mucor.  See  Hoar. 


Somlime  enuioua  folk  with  tungcs  tome 
Deprauen  hem  alas. 

Chaucer,  The  Complaint  of  Man , fol.325. 

HO'RRENT,  -|  Fr.  and  Sp.  horribU  ; Fr .hor- 
Ho'rrirlk,  ride ; It.  horribile ; It.  and  Sp. 

Ho’rri BLENE88,  horrido  ; Lat.  horribilis , horri- 

Ho'rribly,  dus,  from  horrcre , to  rise,  to  stand 

Ho'rrid,  on  end,  as  hair,  bristles,  &c. ; 

Ho'rridly,  Latinum  horreo  jwtionem  eandem 

IIo'rridnkss,  (says  Scheidius)  propriam  habrt, 

Hohri'pick,  qutr.  in  cognalit  orior,  ckorior, 

I!  o'rrour.  admodum  manifeata  ext,  et  Bcl- 

gttrmn  verbis,  opstaan,  oprizcii,  reddi  potest;  and  he 
derive*  from  the  Gr.  of**,  eicito  ; to  rouse,  or  to  raise. 

Horrent ; rising  out,  standing  out,  pointing  out,  (>u6.) 
as  bristles. 

Horrible,  consequentially,  terrible ; as  un  animal 
having  its  hair  or  bristles  risen  or  erect  with  rage ; 
dreadful,  frightful,  fearful,  shocking. 

Horrid ; rough  or  rugged  ; and,  consequentially, 
dreadful,  frightful. 

Horrour  , applied  to  the  sensation  of  the  hair  rising, 
*he  flesh  shuddering ; consequentially,  dread,  terrour, 
affright,  loathing,  detestntion ; to  that  which  cause* 
such  sensations  ; i.  c.  horriblrnet*  or  horridnea.  And 
see  the  Quotations  from  Dacnn  and  Cogan. 


And  I answer  to  that  demand  a^ain, 

Who  saved  Daniel  in  the  horrible  cave. 

Chaucer.  The.  Mom  of  fences  Tate , v 4893. 
Full  many  an  other  hornblete 
Mar  men  in  that  booke  *ee. 

Id.  The  Roman!  of  the  Rose,  fol.  150. 
And  therwiihal  he  atanke  so  A orrtbly. 

That  Dome  of  all  his  meinie  that  him  kept, 

Whether  so  that  be  wok  or  elle*  dent, 

Ne  might*  not  of  him  the  stink r endure. 

Id.  The  Monkes  Tale , V.  14535. 


Menuiles  twelua  in  his  degree 
He  did  with  hisowae  haodes, 

Ageine  ge  antes  and  monsters  both, 

The  whicbe  horrible  were  and  loth. 

Qou'er,  Cmf.  elm.  fol.  89. 

What  auaileth  it.  thy  body  being  cloanc,  when  thou  hearcst  thy 
mind  A thy  thoghl  infected  with  a foul*  & an  A orrible  blot. 

dm.  Instruction  of  a Christian  Woman,  book  i.  ch.  vi. 

Thetforr,  after  that  by  homblenens'  of  spirite,  and  by  tomble  of 
mindr,  id  couutenaunce,  yiea,  and  in  tbe  whollc  habyteof  bp  bodie, 
ha  had  geuen  a manifest  proof*  of  bia  manhood. 

I’ full  John,  ch.  xi. 

Therie  caused  to  be  put  to  dethe  a fyftene  right  horribly. 

Lord  Brrnen.  Froissart,  Cronycie , voL  ii.  fh.  xxvi. 

Ye  htue  encreased  the  fault  of  your  vile  rebellion,  with  the  horrour 
of  bloudshetL  Sir  John  Out he.  Hurt  of  Sedition,  sig.  E.  it. 

— ■ ■ ■ ■ — ■ Him  round 

A glob*  of  fierie  Seraphim  inclos'd 
With  bright  imblazonrie,  and  horrent  arms. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost , book  li.l.  513- 
Or  for  to  thuofi*  tbe  horrible  mischief*, 

With  which  he  saw  mycroell  foes  me  pained, 

And  his  pur*  stream*}  with  guiltles  bloud  oft  stained. 

Spenser.  The  Ruins  of  Time. 

The  hamblenem  of  the  mischief  was  such,  as  Pyrecles  could  not  at 
5rst  believe  his  own  senses,  but  bent  his  wnful  eyes  to  discern  it 
better.  Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  iii. 


And  oftentimes  great  grates,  and  grievous  stownds,  HORRENT 

When  too  huge  toil*  and  labour  them  constrain**  ; - — ^ ■ 

And  oftentimes  loud  stroke*  and  ringing  sowndes 
From  uuder  that  deep*  rock  most  horribly  rcboundes. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quernr,  book  iii.  can.  3. 

His  hsughtie  helmet,  Komi  all  with  gold, 

Both  glorious  bright  ocas,  and  great  terrour  bredd. 

Id.  Jb.  book  i.  can.  7. 

— Whence  we  saw 

llow  homily  Charybdis’  throat  did  draw 
The  brackish  sea  vp,  which,  when  all  abroad 
She  spit  ag ainc  out. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey , book  xii.  fol,  167. 

When  lo,  each  dreadful  page  appeared  fill'd 
With  crouds  of  such  transcendent  prodigies, 

As  quite  absolv'd  from  Horridness’s  guilt 
Those  fiends  of  which  her  regiment*  were  built. 

Itmumoni.  Psyche,  can.  14.  a 168. 

All  objects  of  the  senses,  which  are  very  offensive,  doe  cause  the 
spirits  to  retire  ; and  npon  their  flight,  the  parts  are  (in  some  degree 
destitute  ; and  so  there  U induced  in  tbem  a trepidation  and  horrour. 

liaevn.  .\alural  History , sec.  793. 

■ ■ - ■ ■ By  chance  I heard 

The  song  as  of  an  angel  in  the  yard  ; 

A aoog  that  would  have  charm’d  th’  infernal  Goda, 

And  banish’d  horrour  from  the  dark  abodes. 

Ihryden.  The  GucA  and  the  Fbx 
Swift  in  her  walk,  more  swift  her  winged  haste : 

A monstrous  phantom,  horrible  and  vast ; 

As  many  plumes  as  raise  her  lofty  flight. 

So  many  piercing  eyes  enlarge  her  sight. 

Id.  Virgil,  JF.neid,  book  ir. 

It  [prayer]  is  a duty  which  we  do  so  indispensably  owe  to  God. 
that  we  must  be  humbly  injurious  to  Him,  at  well  as  to  ourselves,  if 
we  neglect  iL  Sharpe.  Works,  vol.  ir.  Sermon  2. 

Thus  when  black  clouds  draw  down  tbe  labouring  skies. 

Ere  yet  abroad  tbe  winged  thunder  flies, 

An  horrid  stillness  first  invades  th*  ear, 

And  in  that  silence  we  the  tempest  fear. 

Dry 4m.  Astraa  Redux. 

lie  did  not  by  any  pretended  prerogative  excuse  or  protect  them, 
but  delivered  them  up  into  the  hands  of  that  justice  which  the  horrid- 
nest  of  the  fact  did  undoubtedly  demerit. 

Istdlow.  Memoir*,  vol.  iii.  p.  333.  Appendix. 

Strip  from  tbe  branching  Alps  their  piny  load ; 
n-.e  huge  encumbrance  of  hvrrtfie  woods 
From  Asian  Tauius,  from  I maun  stretch’d 
Athwart  the  roving  Tartar’s  sullen  bound*. 

Thomson.  Autumn. 

Consider  now  whether  to  dreadful  a preparation  for  Christ’s  coming 
to  judgment  he  not  ono  great  reason  why  it  should  be  called  the  ter- 
rour of  the  !x>rd  ? for  can  any  thing  be  imagined  more  full  of  horrour 
and  araurment  than  to  see  the  whole  world  in  a flame  about  us. 

StiMngfleet.  Sermon  11.  vol.  1. 

— Hi*  populous  towns 

Pour’d  out  such  troops  perpetual,  drest  in  arras, 

Horrent  in  mail,  and  gay  in  spangled  pride. 

Waits.  Lyric  Poems,  book  ii.  Victory  of  the  Poles. 

Yet  Science,  falsely  so  called,  may  be  pernicious  beyond  any  thing : 
especially  that  Aorriwc  sort,  which  dissolve*  the  tie*  of  Religion  and 
Morals,  and  supplants  the  hopes  of  eternal  happiness. 

Seeker.  Sermon  4.  vol.  ir. 

She  is  herself  every  whit  as  fond  of  powder,  and  tails,  and  hug’s 
lard,  as  he ; to  speak  my  secret  sentiments,  most  reverent  Fum,  the 
ladies  here  are  horribly  ugly. 

Goldsmith.  Citizen  of  the  World,  lei.  3. 

I fired  them  at  the  tame  time  with  general  indignation  against  the 
impudent  attempts  of  the  horrid  Minotaur;  for  so  I may  w*Q  call 
those  combined  adversaries  of  yours.  Calvisiua  and  Taurus. 

Melmuth.  Cicero  to  Cormjlcnu,  book  xiii.  let.  21 

The  Gin-alley  Is  much  superior,  horridly  fine,  but  disgusting. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iv.  p.  157. 

Horrour  is  that  very  stmng  and  painful  emotion,  which  is  excited 
by  the  view  or  contemplation  of  something  peculiarly  atrocious  m the 
conduct  of  another ; by  tome  vice  which  exceeds  toe  usual  extrava- 
gance of  vice  j enormities  that  surpass  the  bounds  of  common  dee. 
pravity. 

Organ.  On  the  Passions,  vd.  i.  p.  1 78.  Ma/crolent  Desires,  ^e. 
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HOUSE  HORSE,  t?."k  Of  uncertain  Etymology.  A.  S. 

House,  n.  f hora.  Belgia  olim  (guys  Scunner)  ora. 
Hoarsely,  | Aone,  or  flora  ; hodie  veto,  r per  meta- 
Ho'rsy.  " thesin  transporito  ros.  Ger.  row;  Sw. 

am,  hurt;  and  Fr.  row;  It.  rozza  ; Sp.  rosin;  a 
hone  of  an  inferior  kind.  Somner  considers  the  A.  S. 
hora  to  mean  eomipea , that  which  hath  a hard  or  horn 
hoof.  Wachter  derives  the  Ger.  row  from  the  Gcr. 
verb  rcilen,  vehi,  (A.  S.  rid- an,  rit-an,  to  ride.)  And 
hors,  he  thinks,  may  be  the  same  word  as  row  (per 
mdathnin  ors,)  or  so  called  from  its  industry  and  speed. 
That  hora  in  A.  S.  had  such  signification  he  infers  from 
the  compound  horatic,  which  Somner  interprets  gnaci- 
ter , diligenhr,  diligently,  earnestly. 

Horae  is  much  used  in  Composition. 

Here  foie  heo  lorcn  in  }«  se  }org  temper!  monyon, 

Wat  in  bataylc  wat  in  sc,  & heoi*  Aorre*  ney  cchon. 

if.  GHoucrater,  p.  50. 

Sir  Eymer  hail  inowe,  }at  horr.ti  him  ageyn, 

Roberte’s  men  bei  slow*,  b«  nurabrv  vneerteyn. 

ft.  Brunne,  p.  334. 

It  was  on  a da+  Edward  }ouht  a wile, 

He  said  he  wiUl  aaav  her  hurt  alle  in  a mile. 

Id.  p.  2i9. 

And  the  oostis  that  ben  id  heuenc  suid*o  him  on  while  Aorsi* 
elothkl  with  bissyn.  Wichf.  Apocnhpo,  ch.  six. 

Gret  was  the  prres  that  swarmed  to  and  fro 
To  g*ur*n  on  this  Aon  that  slondcth  so  : 

For  it  so  high  was,  and  so  brod  and  bag, 

So  wd  proportioned  for  to  be  strong. 

Right  at  it  were  a strdr.  of  Lumbard*  ; 

Therwilh  so  horsty,  and  >0  quik  of  eye, 

As  it  a gentil  Foilcis  courier  were. 

Chaucer.  The  Syuiem  Tale,  x.  10504 
The  A*rt  on  wbiche  she  rode  was  blacke, 

All  leae,  and  galled  vpon  the  backe. 

Goiter.  Con/.  Am.  book  iv.  fol.  70. 

At  the  first  raetynge  there  was  a sore  iustc,  and  diuervr  cast  to  the 
erthe  on  bothe  parties,  for  they  werall  well  A wrarnfc 

Lord  Burners.  Froissart.  CrcmyrJe,  vol.  i.  cb.  211. 
Here  came  men  voto  vs  euery  day,  more  or  lease,  but  one  day 
especially  there  came  two  men  on  Aurw-fricAe,  whom  we  took*  to  be 
officers,  being  lusty  men,  and  very  well  housed. 

Hakluyt,  Foyagtt,  8fC.  sol.  ii.  fol.  166.  The  first  Voyage  to  Con • 
riant  ample. 

Aitonnied  some  the  seathefull  gift  beheld, 

Behight  by  vow  vnto  the  chaste  Minerve : 

All  wondring  at  the  hugenesse  of  the  horre. 

Surrey.  Firyit.  *K*eu,  book  ii. 

■ Ferraw  doth  guide 

The  chiefest  flour,  and  the  chief  hoM  of  Spain*, 

Well  arm’d,  well  Aurr’rf,  well  furnished  be*ide. 

Harrington.  Orlando,  book  siv.  at.  14. 
Like  to  the  Thracian  tyranL,  who  they  say 
Unto  his  horses  gate  his  guests  for  meal, 

Till  he  himselfe  was  made  their  grredie  pray. 

Ami  torn*  in  pieces  by  Alcides  great. 

Sptnrer.  Faery-  Queene,  book  v.  can.  8. 
Nor  how  th-  half*  Aorsy  people,  Centaures  hight. 

Fought  witli  the  bloudie  Lapilhaes  at  bord. 

Id.  PirgiTi  Gnat. 
The  spirit  Aors’d  him,  like  a tack, 

Upon  the  vehicle  bis  back, 

And  bore  him  headlong  into  th*  hall 
With  some  few  mb*  against  the  wall. 

Butler.  limit Lr at,  part  iii.  can.  I. 


Fix’d  on  the  goal  hi*  eye  lore-run*  the  course,  HOkSE. 

His  hand  unerring  steer*  the  steady  Aon*  ; v 

And  now  contracts  or  now  extends  the  rein, 

Obscrvi'ug  still  the  foremost  on  the  plain. 

Pope.  Honor.  Ilia d,  book  xxiu. 

He  too  is  witness,  noblest  of  the  train 
That  wait  on  man.  the  flight-performing  horse  ; 

With  unsuspecting  readiness  he  take* 

Hi*  murd'rer  on  his  back,  and,  push’d  all  day 
With  bleeding  tides,  and  flanks,  that  heave  for  life, 

To  the  far  distant  goal,  arrives  and  dies. 

Confer.  The  Took,  book  vl. 

Horse,  iu  Competition. 

}*der  he  seide  he  wold©  hym  self,  }ag  ne  nc  mygte  on  fote  go, 

jef  aDy  A arthere  wold©  hym  here,  to  wreke  hym  of  ys  fo. 

Myd  god  will©  he  wend*  Cor}  in  an  ksrst-bere, 

And  ysfolc  for}  with  hym,  )at  }e  balder  for  hym  were. 

It-  Gloucester,  p.  163. 

Eueriche  of  hem,  did  his  business© 

On  horte-backe. 

Chancer.  The  History  of  Thebes,  Col.  373. 

And  am  but  her  horte-hnane, 

None  other  office  1 ne  haue. 

Gower.  Con/.  Am.  book  it.  fol.  71. 

And  often  changing  our  hotter,  wee  spared  no  horae-jtnhe,  but  rode 
swiftly  and  without  intermission  as  fast  as  our  hortei  Could  trot. 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  S>c . vol.  i.  fol.  67.  The  Tartar: 

Thii  water  is  ful  of  horn-leches,  At  blond • suckers,  & of  precious 
stones  also.  Id.  Ib.  voL  ii.  fol.  58.  Odoricm. 

A stone  as  the  monkes  were  t .lien,  then  sprung  these  begging  fryers 
out  of  hell,  the  last  ky  ndc  o?  caterpillars,  in  a more  rile  apparell,  and 
a more  straite  religion,  that  (if  ought  of  reliefe  were  left  among  the 
lave  men  for  poor  people)  these  harsedeechss  might  sucke  that  also. 

Tyndall.  The  Practise  of  Popish*  Prelates,  fol.  355. 

When  the  king  ride  lb  abroad,  be  rldelh  with  a great  guard,  and 
many  noblemen,  oftentimes  vpon  an  elephant  with  a 6ne  castle  vpon 
him,  very  fairely  gilded  with  golde ; and  sometimes  vpon  a great 
frame  like  an  boroditter,  which  hath  a little  house  vpon  it  coucrvd 
ouer  head,  but  open  00  the  sides. 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  «3fC-  vol.  ii.  fol.  260.  M.  Ralph  Fitch 

The  Heluetians  being  puffed  vp  with  the  successe  of  this  skirmish, 
bycause  that  with  flue  hundred  horsemen  they  liadiie  geuen  repul»e 
to  so  many  of  our  horsemen,  began  to  stay  more  boldcly  than  ihey 
were  wonte. 

Arthur  Goldyny.  Csetar.  Commentaries,  book  i.  Col.  II. 

The  fift  being  a ship  about  1000  tunnes  ie  burthen,  laden  with 
iron-spikes,  nailes,  yron  lioopcs,  horst~*hooet,  and  other  like  tiecessa- 
ries  hound  for  the  West  Indies. 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  Sfc.  sol.  ii.  part,  ii.  fol.  122-  Sir  Francis  Drake. 

Whan  he  had  sayd©  his  pleasure,  be  then  cooiaundvii  Ivir  [Hrunr- 
chield  j to  be  boudyn  to  a wylde  horse-tayl*  ky  y*  here  of  hir  hed,  & 
so  to  be  drawen  wnyle  she  were  dede. 

Fttbyan.  Chronicle,  ch.  126. 

TTieir  horse,  trappers  were  of  blacke  uelueL 

Hall.  The  second  Yere  of  King  Henry  Fill. 

The  knight,  as  ye  did  see,  ou  AwwfracAe  was. 

And  this  his  ladie,  that  him  ill  became, 

On  her  fair©  feet  by  his  horst-ndc  dki  pas 
Through  thick*  and  thinne,  unfit  for  any  dame. 

Spenser.  Faerie  (Jueene,  boox  if.  can.  2. 

This  sanguine  coward,  this  bed-presser,  Ibis  horsback -breaker,  this 
huge  bill  of  flesh. 

Shakspenre.  Henry  IF.  First  Part,  fol.  57. 

Therefore  they  covenanted  that  Eunooes  should  fight  the  h-ne- 
tattlm,  and  th©  Romans  should  look  to  the  besieging  of  their  cities. 

Usher.  Annuls.  Anno  Mnndi  4050. 
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HORSE.  Now  the  number  of  horss-boyts,  end  foot-boy  e*,  and  of  hanger*  on, 
#nJ  the  larpailiana  in  the  corn-ships,  ami  oilier*,  he  thinks  to  be 
w“v_'  greater  rather  than  lc*»e,  than  that  of  the  .touldser*  came  unto. 

Usher.  Annals.  Anno  .Wundt  3524. 
Sonu.  Yew  thread-bare,  An^w-Ai-rurf-eating  rascals,  if  you  would 
need*  have  been  meddling,  could  you  not  have  untied  it  ? 

Bm  Junto* . Every  Man  u til  of  Ait  Humour,  act  iii.  SC.  8. 

(n  tiie  menu  time,  I wish  wr  did  more  universally  propagate  the 
horse -chess -nut,  which  being  easily  increas'd  from  layer*  grow*  into 
a goodly  standard,  and  bean  a most  glorious  flower,  even  in  our  cold 
country.  Eietyn.  Syfva,  > h.  vii.  sec  4. 

~ ■ - — Let  her  not  live 

. To  be  the  mistriss  of  a farmer'*  heir 
And  to  be  confin'd  ever  to  a scargc, 

Far  coiner  than  my  herst-doth. 

HeautM  .nl  and  Fletcher.  The  A 'oh/e  Gentleman,  act  i. 

At  Reete  there  wma  a horse-colt  fold!  with  five  feetc. 

Holland.  Linus,  Cot-  740. 

The  artificer  and  poore  laboring  man.  is  not  able  to  reach  vato  it, 
but  is  drtnen  to  content  himsclfe  with  horsse-corne,  I nieaue,  int*n*+, 
pexson,  olra.  Urea,  and  lintel*. 

Ila&nshed.  Description  of  England,  cb.  vi. 

The  author  doth  promise  a strutting  hone  courser,  in  a*  good  eqni. 
page  as  you  would  wish. 

Ben  Jonson.  Bartholomew  Fajre.  The  Induction. 
But,  brother,  what  yet  unheard  of  course  to  lite  doth  your  imagi- 
nation flatter  you  with  ? Your  ordinary  means  are  detour’d. 

Yoomo  Lo.  Course  ? why  Aone-cwirwoy,  I think. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Scornful  Lady,  act  i.  *c.  I. 

Of  no  belter  report  than  a horse-drench. 

Shahspeare.  Conolanus,  fol.  9. 

Sulpilius  Mid,  it  was  no  time  now  to  linger  and  to  drive  off,  but  to 
beslirre  themselve*,  crying  out  aloud,  that  they  were  inviroOed  round, 
enclosed  within  their  enemies,  and  excluded  from  their  own  fellowe*. 
unlesM!  they  *et  to,  and  bent  their  whole  force,  quickly  to  dispatch 
the  horse-fight.  Holland.  I.tvtus,  M.  136. 

Through  famine  they  were  constrained  to  veeld,  hauing  nothing 
but  honte-fiesh  and  water  to  misleine  their  Hues  witball. 

Holinshed.  England.  King  John , Anno  1215. 

His  spear  a bent  [bent-grassi  both  stiff  and  strong, 

And  well  near  of  two  inches  long  : 

The  pilo  was  of  a horse-fids  tongue  ; 

Who**  sharpnesa  naught  reversed. 

Drayton.  Nymphidia. 

The  sacred  springs  of  horse- fool  Helicon, 

So  oft  bed  rawed  with  oar  learned  lay**, 

And  speaking  stream*-*  of  pure  CaataJron, 

The  famous  witness*  of  our  wonted  praise, 

They  trampled  have  with  their  fowle  footing*  trade, 

And  like  to  troubled  puddles  have  them  made. 

Spenser.  The  Team  of  the  Musa. 
Where  baye*  still  grow,  (by  thunder  not  struck  down) 

The  victors  garland,  and  the  poet's  crown  ; 

And  underneath  the  horse-foot e fount  doth  flow, 

Which  gives  wit  verdure,  and  makes  learning  grow. 

Matter  Brooke.  To  H".  Browne,  on  his  Shrp heard s Pipe. 
They  advanced  in  a awift  march  to  the  horse-guards,  came  within 
tht  ccntries,  and  charged  pistols- 

Wkitelock.  Memorials,  Anno  1648. 

If  it  do  not,  it  is  a voyce  in  her  eares  which  horse-hairet,  and 
calues-guls,  nor  the  voyce  of  vnpaued  eunuch  to  bool,  can  neoer  anted, 
(amend.)  Shahspearr.  Cymbehne,  foL  377. 

Upon  the  lop  stroke  he 

Atndee  horte-hair’d  feather'd  belmr. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  Xlii.  fol.  180. 

The  witness*  of  this  field  a*  yet  are  those  peeccs  of  armour,  Aon*. 
hamesoe,  and  other  habiliment*  of  warro,  which  are  daily  digged  vp 
in  tillage  of  the  ground. 

Speed.  Catalogue  of  the  Bn  tames,  book  vii.  ch.  *ii.  Anno  516. 

Some  of  whom  formerly  heehad  caused  to  bee  di*piteou*1y  dragged 
at  horse-heelet,  for  the  terror  of  others. 

Id.  King  John,  book  ix.  eh.  wit*,  sec.  23.  Ann o 1203. 
They  grated  their  horses  there,  and  the  horse  keepers  lay  down  by 
them  on  the  grass  u they  fed. 

Sir  Thomas  North.  Plulareh,  foL  230.  Timoleon. 


Not  letting  goe  tus  hold,  where  he  ilrawe*  food 
Till  he  drop  off,  a horse-leech,  full  of  blood. 

Jonson.  Horner.  Of  the  Art  of  Poetrie. 

So  that  hie  [Alexander]  was  carried  in  a horse-htler,  sometimes 
by  the  horsemen,  sometime*  by  the  foot- 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  book  iv.  eh.  ii.  tec.  18. 

It  pleased  us  but  little  that  we  mere  defeated  of  our  golden  Recoe, 
and  that  in  these  we  could  not  find  put  some  two  A orseioad  ol  silver. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  Revived,  lot.  60. 

Oh  (hat  I were  in  my  oil- tub  with  a horse-loaf, 

Something  to  hearten  me. 

Beuumunt  and  Fletcher.  The  Little  Thef,  act  *. 

So.  if  one  man  well  on  the  lute  doth  play, 

And  have  good  horsemanship,  and  learning's  skill. 

Though  ly»h  hi*  lutr  and  Aorsr  we  lake  away, 

Doth  he  not  keep  his  former  learning  still  1 
Davies.  The  Immortality  of  the  Sail,  sec.  32.  Answer  to  Objec- 
tion 2. 

If  none  do  come  that  night  he  shall  in  quiet. 

Have  both  his  Aorsr-mraf,  lodging,  and  hi*  diet. 

Harrington.  Orlando,  book  xxxii.  St.  62 

Who  allowes  you  your  horse^neat,  and  man's  meat 

Ben  Jonson.  The  Silent  Woman,  act  iii.  SC.  1. 

And  it  is  tried,  that  the  great  horse-musle  with  the  fine  shell,  that 
breedetb  io  pond*,  hath  bred  within  thirtv  year*. 

Bsuon.  Natural  history.  Cent.  9-  sec.  675. 

Ala* ! we  ask  not  prodigies  : we'd  boast, 

Had  we  but  what  it  at  one  horse-race  last 

Cartu  right  On  the  Imperfection  of  Christ  Church  Buildings. 

And  to  are  they  deceived  iu  the  name  of  horte-raddish,  hone-mint, 
bull-ruth,  and  manj  more;  conceiving  therein  tome  pronominal  con- 
sideration ; whereas  indeed  that  expression  is  a Greciun  ; by  the 
prefix  of  hippos  and  bout,  that  is,  horse  and  bull,  iuteoding  no  more 
then  groat. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Errourt,  bool  ii.  ch.  viL 

Who,  thinke  you,  will  be  content  with  a dictatorship  of  tixe 
moneths,  or  with  an  interreirne  for  fine  dayei  and  no  more  9 Whom 
mar  a man  boldly  sod  confidently  create  dictator  either  to  fasten  a 
spite  or  great  nailc  > or  for  the  stately  playe*  and  games,  or  horse- 
running,  and  such  like?  Holland.  Livtus,  (ol.  338. 

Among  Roman  coins  there  [Camelot,  South-cadhury]  found,  and 
other  work*  of  antiquity,  Stow  speaks  of  a silver  hvne-shoe  there 
digged  op  in  the  memory  of  our  father*. 

Drayton.  Poly-olbion , song  4.  note. 

Csl.  Yes,  I thinke  he  is  not  a picke  purse,  nor  a horse-stealer. 

Shahtpenre.  As  Yam  like  It,  fol.  199. 

Not  long  after  hi*  brother  David  alao  is  taken  in  Wales,  and  judged 
in  England  to  an  ignominious  death  ; tint  drawn  at  a hone-tad  about 
the  city  of  Shrewsbury,  then  beheaded. 

Baker.  Edward  J.  Anno  1283. 

The  tombe,  advanc't  once,  all  the  towwe 

In  Jove  narst  Priam's  court  partooke,  a passing  sumptuous  feast, 

And  so  horse- taming  Hector's  rites,  gave  up  his  souls  to  rest. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  xx iv.  foL341 

The  hone-trick  comes  the  nearest. 

Lts.  Thou  say’st  true,  i*  faith, 

They  must  be  horsed  indeed,  else  there's  no  keeping  them. 
And  horse-play  at  fourscore  i*  not  so  ready. 

Mast.  Look  you,  here’s  your  worship's  horso-tnek,  sir. 

[Gives  a spring. 

Massinger.  The  Old  law,  act  lii.  K.  2. 

At  the  making  of  this  statute  [24  Henry  VIII.  cap.  5.]  there  was 
a question  amongst  the  lawyers,  in  case  ooe  man  -hould  kill  another, 
that  attempted  feloniously  to  rob  or  murder  him,  in  or  near  any 
common  high-way,  court-way,  Aorro-srwy,  or  fuol-way,  or  in  hi« 
mansion,  messuage,  or  dwelling  place ; whether,  for  the  death  of  such 
a man,  one  shall  forfeit  his  goods  and  chattels,  as  a man  should  do  for 
killing  another  by  chance-medley,  or  in  his  own  defence  ? 

Hobbes.  Dialogue  on  tks  Common  Laws  of  England. 

But  there  is  another  sort  of  coir*  cables  (as  they  are  called)  thar  are 
black  and  more  strong  and  lasting ; and  are  made  of  strings  that 
grow,  like  horse-hair,  at  the  beads  of  certain  trees,  almost  like  the 
coco-nut  tree.  Dampser,  Voyages,  Anno  1686. 
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Te  ihe  surf  of  ihe  *ea,  close  by  the  shore,  you  And  abundance  of 
•bell-ish.  called  tv  ihr  English  hone-hooft,  becauMJ  ihe  under  part 
«r  belly  of  the  fi-b  is  flat,  and  somewhat  rr*emhling  thal  figure  in 
shape  and  inageiuid*.  Dumpier.  Ivyaget,  Anno  1675. 

The  hortedaugh,  or  the  Rardonick,  ia  made  use  of  with  great  suc- 
cess in  all  kinds  of  deputation.  7*A«*  Guardian,  'so.  29. 

Sir  Leonard  Dacre  being  called  upon  by  them,  repaired  unto  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  to  know  his  pleasure  herein;  either  that  hi* 
men  might  receive  wa«'e*, or  to  he  told  what  way  might  be  taken  w ith 
the  creditors  for  victual*  and  konr-mrat. 

Strype.  Memorials.  Quern  A fury.  Anno  1537. 

Beside*  that,  he  is  loo  much  pi»*n  to  hone-play  in  hia  raillery  ; and 
come*  to  battle  like  a dictator  from  the  plough 

Dry  dm  Preface  to  Fables. 

But  by  reason  that  it  i*  a! way*  a hone-guarler  in  the  winter  *ea*on, 
who  u*e  great  licence,  it  is  so  poor,  that  those  goad  houses  have  only 
wait*. 

Clarendon.  I littery  of  the  Rebellion,  tiook  ir.  vol.  iii.  p.  645. 

On  the  4th  of  this  instant.  May,  a great  korae-ruler,  named  Sir 
James  Oranado,  rid  before  ihe  king  and  queen  in  the  privy. garden; 
but  the  bridle  bit  breaking,  hi*  li«r*e  ran  away  and  threw  Inin  against 
tlie  wall,  whereby  he  brake  his  neck,  and  hi*  brains  were  dashed  out. 

Strype.  Memorials.  Queen  Mary,  Anno  lbi7. 

All  the  apparatus  of  science  was  furm-hed  in  as  great  plenty  and 
perfection  out  of  the  dugmalkk  awl  polemick  maguiOM^  the  old 
fenMtrwwiry  of  the  schoolmen,  among  whom  the  Rev.  Dr  Ball 
was  bred,  as  they  can  be  supplied  from  the  new  arsenal  at  Hackney. 

Parke.  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs, 


Body  little  bigger  than  a horiederau,  almost  round. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.  Cancer  Crab. 


The.  hone- bridge  over  the  Trout,  adjoining  to  Heywood,  was  not 
•|e«  remartaWe,  for  I remember  it  to  have  comistnl  of  two  and 
forty  arebe*  ; but  the  number  at  prerent  i*  much  lessened. 

Id.  Journey  from  Cheater,  p.  90. 

The  earliest  imports  were  salt,  earthen  ware,  ami  works  in  bra**, 
polidird  bits  of  bones,  emulating  ivory,  horte-erdfart,  toy*  of  amber 
and  glasses,  and  other  article*  of  the  fame  material 

Id.  London,  p.  7. 

Til  us  highwayman,  woodman,  and  harte-marter,  require  an  expla- 
nation ; but  of  thief-like,  or  coach-driver,  no  notice  was  needed, 
because  the  primitive*  contain  the  meaning  of  the  compounds. 

Jo  ha  ton.  Preface  to  the  English  Dictionary. 


But  while  the  builder,  the  draper,  the  tailor,  tie  butcher,  the  baker, 
and  the  chandler,  remain  unpaid,  the  jockey  and  the  horsr-dralrr, 
the  mistress  and  the  brother-gamester,  receive  ready  money  with 
ostentatious  profusion.  Kmx.  Essay*,  No.  97. 

(The  magazine*  of  coal] give  to  their  poor  good  fuel,  instead  of  the 
wretched  substitute  of  horte-dumj,  which  they  collect  in  •«  anty  por- 
tions for  that  purpose.  Pennant.  Journey  from  Chetter. 

llarte-fiurrl  sylvan*,  apt-*,  fish,  and  a variety  of  birds. 

Sir  Dm.  Jones.  The  l.oirt  of  Menu,  ch,  i. 

They  produced  ■»  heir,  who  took  after  his  mother  in  his  great  love 
to  good  eating,  and  his  father  in  a violent  affection  for  koroe.Jfetk 
Goldsmith . Citizen  of  the  World,  let,  31. 

One  of  imr  tenant*  »o  much  neglected  hi*  own  interest,  a*  to  sup- 
ply me,  in  a whole  summer,  with  only  two  hone -Jltet,  and  those  of 
little  more  than  the  common  size. 

Johnson.  The  Rambler,  No.  82. 

Some  were  eow-gehtera  and  some  horte-gelder*  with  tinker*  and 
cobbler*.  Pennant.  I.JindnH,  p.  339. 

Being  by  ihe  Duke  of  Monmouth  opposed  in  bis  pretension*  to  tlie 
first  troop  of  harte-yuarth,  he,  in  return,  made  Monmouth  suspected 
by  the  Duke  of  York. 

John  ion.  iJfe  of  Sheffield  Poke  of  R aching  hnmthire. 

* Whnt!  has  abo  married  her  hone-keeper  f”  u Yes,  madam,’’  re- 
plied my  Lord  Burleigh,  “ and  she  says  vour  majesty  would  like  to 
do  to  too.” — l*ice*ter  wa*  master  of  the  Aurer. 

Walpole.  Anecdote*  of  Painting , vol.  i.  p.  226. 

The  considerate  reader  mu>t  obviously  have  stared  on  being  informed 
that  such  a term  and  snch  a trade  had  been  extant  in  1464,  but  hia 
wonder  would  have  ceased,  had  lie  hoen  convinced  a*  1 am,  that  in  a 
public  port  of  Bristol,  full  in  sight  at  rvery  |in**er  by,  wa*  a *adlcr'a  shop, 
over  which  wa*  inscribed  A or  B,  (no  matter  which)  hor»e-tuilhnrr. 
On  Ihe  outside  of  one  of  the  window*  of  the  same  operator,  stood 
VOL.  XXIII. 


(and  I support#  yet  stand*)  a wooden  hone  drevaed  out  with  ribbon*,  FIORSK 
to  explain  the  nature  of  horte-miUinrry.  * ,t  ^ - 

Chat  feet  on.  Babuls  of  Charitie,  Note  by  Si  even  i. 

Ye*.  1 *hall  remember  the  horse-pond  as  long  a*  1 live ; I have 
caught  my  death  in  it. 

Goldsmith.  She  .Stoopi  to  Conquer,  act  v. 

Philip  Earl  of  Pembroke,  an  half  length,  a complete  contrast  to 
hi*  brother  William,  was  rude,  reprobate,  boisterous  and  devoted  to 
his  dogs  and  hornet : so  mean  a*  to  receive  tamely  a hone -whipping 
from  one  Ramsay,  a Scotchman,  at  a public  horserace. 

Pennant.  Journey  from  Chetter , p.  312. 

“ Tlie  gentleman,  indeed !”  replied  the  pettifogger,  44  a pretty 
gentleman,  truly!  Why,  hc’$  the  bastard  of  a fellow  who  was 
hanged  for  horsestealing 

Fielding.  The  History  of  a Foundling,  book  viii.  ch.  viii. 

In  many  cases  of  simple  larceny  the  benefit  of  clergy  i*  taken  away 
by  statute : as  for  horsestealing  in  the  principals,  and  accessories 
both  before  aod  after  the  fact. 

Bhichttone.  Commentaries,  book  iv.  ch.  xvii. 

It  wa*  *aid  at  lable,  that  the  modern  Arwtophanei  («o  Foote  was 
called)  had  been  hone-whipped  by  a Dublin  apothecary,  for  mimick- 
ing him  cu  the  stage. 

Murphy.  On  Ihe  IJfe,  SfC.  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

If  the  little  Mogul  affect  spirit,  then  be  talk*  in  hi*  ire  of  Aura*- 
whips,  kicking  down  stair*,  breaking  every  bone  in  the  skin  of  the 
wretched  operator. 

Knar.  The  Spirit  of  Despot  urn,  *oc.  24. 

An  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  Horsemanship  appears  Ongla. 
to  be  u very  idle  pursuit,  since,  like  most  other  begin 
niligs,  the  commencement  of  this  Art  is  lost  in  obscu- 
rity. B I unde  viii,  a writer  whom  we  shall  presently 

have  occasion  to  mention  more  ut  length,  tells  us  in  his 
preliminary  Examples  from  Gryson.  This  Pellemphon, 
as  some  men  say,  was  ihe  first  that  invented  ryding  on 
llorsehackc.  And  the  Pelilruns,  a people  of  Lapithia. 
found  out  afterward  ye  m&ncr  of  bridles,  billes,  and 
ringes  to  guide  Horses  withall.  But  they  of  Thessalia 
were  the  first  that  u*ed  the  service  of  Horses  in  ihe 
wars;  which,  as  (in  sou  sayeth,  procedeth  of  a judge- 
ment no  less  profitable  than  devinc." 

In  a similar  strain  proceed  most  of  the  other  writers 
on  Inventions.  Polvdore  Vergil,  with  much  gravity,  cites 
Horace  in  favour  of  BeBcrophon,  and  Diodorus  Siculus 
Virgil  uni!  Lucan  in  behalf  of  Neptune,  and  he  recounts 
the  legend  of  Erichthonius.  apparently  with  but  little 
misgiving  as  to  its  truth.  Hie  Centaurs  also  claim  their 
share;  and  the  single  commentary  of  ihe  learned 
Archdeacon  upon  these  marvels  is  couched  in  the  follow- 
ing words  .*  vt-ra  sunt  isrifur  extra  omnrm  controrersiam, 
ul  etiam  Lartantius  loquitur,  quer  loquuntur  Poetit ; sed 
Jtgmento  atiquo  ttpecieque  relala.  (De  /nr.  rer.  ii.  12.) 

Without  pursuing  this solemn  triflingtoagreaterextenl  Horsemen 
than  it  merits,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state  that  Horse-  mentioned 
men  are  mentioned  in  the  Funeral  procession  of  Jacob,  :n  ^cnpiure 
(Genesis,  ch.  1.  v.  9. ) and  in  the  army  with  which  Pharaoh 
chased  the  Israelites  on  their  departure  from  Egypt. 

( Exodus , ch.  xiv.  v.  9.)  The  word  used  in  the  first 
instance  is  unequivocal,  C’C^VD,  eq  utlcs , and  its  radix 

p-*B,  dilacerarit , implies,  perhaps,  the  use  of  spurs.  In 
the  second  instance,  n3“i  Oicr^B.  umnis  tquitatus  tt 

currus  as  it  is  rendered,  the  conjunction  is  not  found  in 
the  original ; and  qib  is  rather  equus  then  equitatus. 

It  is  doubtful,  therefore,  whether  the  words  should  be 
understood  Horsemen  and  Chariots,  Horses  and  Cha- 
riots, or  Horse-Chariots. 

The  warriors  of  Homer  engage  from  Chariots  not  on  Silence  cf 
Horseback,  and  there  is  no  instance  in  which  he  repre-  Homer, 
sents  them  as  mounted  in  battle;  yet  Diomede  and 
Ulysses,  in  their  night  expedition,  plainly,  relumed  to  the 
2 z 
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HOUSE-  ramp  on  the  Homes  of  Rhesus,  and  the  latter  plied  hi* 

WAN  SHIP,  how  vigorously  in  lieu  of  a switch.  They  had  not  time 
to  carry  off  the  Chariot  with  them,  ami  the  Poet  does 
not  notice  their  barking  the  Homes  as  a new  or  extra- 
ordinary occurrence,  (f/.  K.513.)  Vaulting  on  Horses 
(*<■  Xijr/griv)  is  also  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a feat  of 
agility  which  attracted  the  admiration  of  crowds,  A ao- 
tpopor  tea  O'  o$ov,  (().  679.)  and  it  is  evident  that  this  is 
an  exhibition  which  is  not  likely  to  occur  until  the  gene- 
rality of  people  are  acquainted  with  the  practice  of 
common  riding.  Lastly,  the  shipwrecked  Ulysses,  in 
words  which  cannot  bo  mistaken,  bestrides  a log  in  the 
uttitude  of  a man  on  Horseback  : 

A t*$  In  ieitmn  /Wtl,  siXrf  mi  **t« 

0,1.  E.  371. 

Sa idles.  Of  the  many  nations  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  few 
seem  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  Art  of  Riding. 
At  first  it  is  probable  that  the  hare  back  was  the  only 
seat ; but  the  use  of  some  covering  must  soon  have 
been  prompted  by  convenience,  till  a complete  saddle 
was  generated;  ami  he  must  have  been  brave,  indeed,  who 
ever  trusted  himself  to  the  will  of  so  fiery  an  animal 
as  an  untamed  Home,  without  the  power  of  correcting 
him  by  some  kind  of  bridle.  The  progress  of  these 
inventions  and  of  other  Horse-accoutrement*  is  dis- 
cussed with  his  usual  copiousness  by  Beckman.  (History 
of  Inventions,  ii.  247.)  He  thinks  it  probable  that 
saddles,  properly  speaking,  had  their  birth  in  the  middle 
of  the  IVth  century ; and  that  the  srrpauara,  strata , 
sirauuta,  ami  ephippia,  of  which  such  frequent  mention 
occurs  in  writers  of  an  curlier  dale,  were  no  more  than 
cloths  and  coverlids.  A passage  is  cited  by  him  from 
the  Codex  Theodosianus,  (viii.  5.  47.)  containing  an 
order  from  the  Emperor  who  framed  it,  issued  in  the  year 
885,  prohibiting  such  as  used  sellte  from  employing  any 
which  weighed  more  than  sixty  pounds.  These  cumbrous 
machines  must  have  been  the  elements  of  our  present 
saddles.  Leo  I , in  the  following  century,  forbade  the 
u«e  of  pearls,  emeralds,  and  hyacinths  on  saddles ; 
(Coder  Justin.  xi.  11.)  a sumptuary  law,  which  shows 
the  rapid  progress  of  luxury  in  their  decoration. 

Sii.-rup*.  The  antiquity  of  stirrups  has  employed  much  time 
and  labour.  Beckman  cites  no  less  than  sixteen  prin- 
cipal writers  from  whom  information  on  this  subject 
may  be  gained.  He  contends  that  stirrups  were  wholly 
unknown  to  the  Ancients,  and  that  they  arc  nowhere 
mentioned  before  the  occurrence  of  the  word  ««A«i, 
in  theyfni  Mddaris,  attributed  to  the  Emperor  Maurice 
in  the  Ylih  century;  stnjfa,  stapia,  staphium,  nfrtpha, 
sfapedium,  doped  a,  and  stapes  (all  words  of  the  same 
family)  are  the  coinage  of  modern  Latinity;  scansuet, 
scanddia . adrabu,  labrlla , uvaftoXtin  and  *y*o npSt, 
are  of  equally  late  origin. 

Sli^ei.  Shoes  are  considered  by  Beckman  to  be  no  less 

modern  ; although  both  the  Greeks  and  Romans  occa- 
sionally employed  some  protection  for  their  Horses’ 
hoofs,  which  he  inclines  to  think  was  a sort  of  boot. 
He  finds  no  certain  trace  of  the  existence  of  our  present 
shoes  till  the  mention  of  inbVXa  atXtva/a  atiypa  in  the 
Tttctica  of  the  Emperor  Leo,  a Work  of  the  IXth  cen- 
tury. But  wc  do  not  think  his  arguments  on  this  point 
have  so  much  strength  as  those  which  he  uses  concern- 
ing saddles  and  stirrups.  He  by  no  means  explains 
satisfactorily,  according  to  his  own  theory,  the  statement 
of  Suetonius,  (30.)  that  the  Mules  of  Nero  were  shod 
with  silver,  nor  the  similar  account  of  Pliny,  (xxxiii.  10.) 
that  Poppa?  a,  the  consort  of  the  same  Imperial  monster. 


employed  gold  for  a like  purpose.  It  is  difficult  to  HORSE- 
conceive  that  such  shoes  as  these  were  of  other  than  the  MAN  SHIP, 
modem  fashion.  * 

Beckman's  account  of  these  matters  abounds  with 
information  and  entertainment,  and  the  reader  cannot 
do  better  than  consult  it  in  detail.  A Chapter  In  Pan- 
ci roll  us  (ii.  16.)  has  afforded  him  many  of  his  materials. 

The  last-named  writer  cites  on  amusing  anecdote  from  Anecdot*  . 4 
the  Carotin  Magnus  redieivua  of  Sink  ins,  (p.  40,)  in  order  ClMrie- 
to  show  that  stirrups  were  not  always  in  use,  even  so  late  magne 
as  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  That  Monarch  had  ad- 
vanced a certain  Priest  to  a Bishopric,  and  the  Ecclesias- 
tic, overjoyed  at  his  preferment,  vaulted  at  one  jump  upon 
his  Horse,  in  order  to  go  and  take  possession  of  his 
See, — absque  team  no  sire  sufipedanco,  into  impel  it.  ala- 
enter  in  rquum  i nsituit.  The  Emperor  observing  his 
agility,  called  him  back,  and  having  praised  his  Horse- 
manship, said  he  was  too  active  a man  to  be  lost  to  the 
field,  that  he  must  nerve  him  in  battle,  and  leave  the 
management  of  his  flock  to  sonic  more  weak  and  ignoble 
spirit.  It  appears  that  for  the  purpose  of  mounting, 
stone  steps  were  placed  at  intervals  by  the  Roman  Com- 
missioners of  Highways  ( V iocuri)  ns  carefully  as  mile- 
stones themselves. 

A dissertation  by  M.  le  Beaux  in  voL  xxxix.  of  the  Me- 
moir?* df  C Academic  des  Inscriptions,  (529.)  aur  la  Le- 
gion Romainr,  dr  Cequiprmfnt  du  Cavalier  legionnaire, 
rt  de  la  four  nil  are  dc$  habit s,  offers  some  additional  par- 
ticulars respecting  early  Horsemanship  ; and  the  Shoe- 
ing of  Horses  amongst  the  Ancients  has  been  discussed 
with  much  research  by  the  indefatigable  Pegge,  in  a 
Paper  in  the  Archteologia.  (iii.  39.)  In  the  Encyclopedic 
Mhthottique,  Histoirt  If,,  ad  r.  Equitation , may  lie 
found  a very  lengthy  Paper  on  the  antiquity  of  Horse- 
manship, which  is  principally  directed  against  an  argu- 
ment by  M.  Frerct,  in  the  ]ilc moires  de  C Academic  de* 

Inscriptions,  (vii.  286.)  who  maintains  that  the  Art  of 
Riding  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks  before  the  Trojan  War. 

Xenophon  is  the  earliest  writer  on  Horsemanship  wbo  Xettape**. 
has  descended  to  us.  In  bfo  Treatise  MF.PI  ’UlIliKH^S  «£-£?««' Ji- 
be professes  to  instruct  his  younger  friends  in  such  rules 
as  were  familiar  to  himself  from  very  long  experience. 

He  refers  to  a Work  which  hud  preceded  him  by 
Simon,  wh  > had  dedicated,  in  the  Eleudnium  at  Athens,  Treati**  bv 
a brazen  Horse,  upon  the  base  of  which  he  had  sculp*  S:moo. 
lured  his  own  actions.  Pausanias  does  not  mention 
this  statue,  deterred,  probably,  by  the  dream  which  he 
tells  us  induced  him  to  forbear  from  detailing  the  won- 
ders of  that  mystic  Temple ; (i.  14.)  but  there  can  be 
liitle  doubt  that  the  Artist  named  by  Xenophon  is  the 
same  Simon  of  .Kgina.  whose  Olympic  Horse  is  noticed, 
together  with  the  “ wondrous  steed”  of  Phormis,  of 
whose  qualities  we  have  already  spoken  at  sufficient 
length,  under  the  head  IIiitomanrs.  It  does  not  seem 
that  we  arc  deprived  of  any  information  in  consequence 
of  the  loss  of  Simon's  Work.  Xenophon  avows  that 
his  pride  in  agreeing  with  so  skilful  an  equestrian,  induces 
him  to  retain  in  his  own  pages  all  passages  which  may 
excite  attention  and  demand  belief  by  resting  on  such 
high  authority  ; and  he  undertakes,  moreover,  to  supply 
from  himself  whatever  bis  predecessor  may  appear  to 
have  omitted. 

He  begins  wisely  by  cautions  to  a purchaser,  teaching  Xenophon  • 
him  how  to  avoid  being  taken  in, — *f*  «V  rit  ijxurrn  inuructum 
cfo*r«TTij-To  tV  iexsersiq — and  his  directions  appear  to  lie  * Pur’ 
very  sound.  Thus  be  recommends  especial  attention  r ,AVCT' 
to  the  legs  and  hoofs,  and  names  many  points  of  a 
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HORSE-  llorse  in  which  the  modern  jockeys  will  uccord  with 
iMANSHIP.  him.  lie  then  touches  upon  the  duties  of  the  Horst- 
s—l breaker,  at  the  Mime  time  expressly  stating  that  he 
considers  this  craft  unworthy  close  attention  from  a 
liberal  youth,  who  should  rather  employ  himself  in 
Ifam'iruf  how  to  manage  a Horse  than  in  teaching  u 
CJentleMM  Horse  how  to  be  managed.  The  few  precepts  which 
of utatiucut.  be  gives  for  this  purpose  are  distinguished  by  their 
humanity.  The  colt  is  to  be  trained  to  know  and  love 
his  master  by  gentleness  and  especial  pains  are  to  be 
taken  to  indulge  him  with  ail  which  may  gratify  sight 
and  feeling,  and  to  secure  him  from  the  inroads  of 
sudden  alarm.  Next,  reverting  to  the  selection  of  a 
Horse,  Xenophon  marks  the  teeth  as  a sure  criterion  of 
age.  The  qualities  which  it  is  most  uecessary  should 
be  inquired  into  are  tractability  in  admitting  the  rider 
to  bridle  and  mount  him,  tenderness  of  mouth,  obedience 
to  whip  and  spur,  and  readiness  in  paces.  We  must 
not  omit  that,  throughout,  it  is  military  Horsemanship  to 
which  the  writer’s  views  arc  directed.  The  Horse  is  a 
• Ireek  War-horse  ; the  rider  is  an  armed  soldier.  Instructions 
shod**  n°l  are  ,,exl  f»'ven  for  stabling,  feeding,  and  exercise;  and 
a passage  occurs  distinctly  proving  that  the  Greek 
Horses  at  this  time  were  not  shod.  It  is  recommended 
that  an  outer  court  should  be  strewed  with  four  or  five 
waggon  loads  of  small  round  stones,  confined  by  an  iron 
rim  ; so  that  by  constant  treading  upon  these,  the  hoofs 
l)uim  ot  a may  acquire  necessary  hardness.  The  duties  of  a 
Grooa.  Groom  are  to  know*  how  to  fasten  the  Horse  properly 
to  his  manger,  to  keep  the  stalls  clean,  to  curry  the  body 
and  wash  the  head,  tail,  and  inane.  The  legs  are  not 
to  be  washed,  from  a belief  that  damp  softens  the  hoofs, 
and  also  that  it  i»  so  much  labour  lost,  for  that  they 
soon  become  dirty  again.  Hand-rubbing  is  recom- 
mended, and  thought  sufficient,  ip  tee?  if  id>y  etctXtay 
av 7o*«  Tint  xePat  A very  salutary 

caution  follows,  to  bewure  of  the  heels  in  cleaning ; and 
then  a golden  precept,  never  on  any  occasion  to  deal 
angrily  with  a Horse;  to  It  fuj  irore  ere  opy 7 r>f  tvtrtp 

xpoatjMptitOat,  ty  to ii 70  xai  Ciftvyun  ku'i  t Oiapa  wpdr  or Toe, 
aptaroy.  axpoyotfroy  *fap  tj  Jgyij,  taare  xoWaxtr  c£«/>*ya- 
fcTat  we  ptrapeie it>  uvaygtf.  Thus  a Horse  is  to  be  led 
up  gently  to  uny  object  which  startles  him;  and  the  rider 
himself  will  do  well  to  handle  it  before  him.  Blows 
are  carefully  to  be  avoided  on  such  occasions,  for  the 
Horse  always  attributes  its  ill  usage  to  the  object  by 
which  it  was  terrified,  and  feels  an  increase  of  fear 
accordingly 

Xt  uniting.  Directions  for  mounting  follow  next.  The  Horse- 
man is  first  to  gather  the  lower  part  of  the  reins  with 
hia  left  hand,  the  upper  part,  with  a portion  of  the 
mane,  is  to  be  grasped  with  his  right,  and  then  taking 
great  care  that  he  does  not  jerk  the  Horse’s  mouth  by 
the  suddenness  of  his  motion,  he  is  to  vault  at  once  into 
his  seat.  Such  is  the  manner  in  which  also  the  Rultiii 
of  Virgil  prepare  for  the  field  : 

tvrporn  tnito 

SuLjwtunt  in  fyu**.  .f.n.  xiL  288. 

It  will  be  right  if  he  accustoms  himself  to  do  this  on 
cither  side,  for  in  battle  on  many  occasions  he  may  find 
this  change  very  useful.  Sometime*  the  rider  assists 
himself  by  his  spear,  <lir©  Sw/mit©?  «v«rjfa.(7.  1.)  a mode 
of  expression  which  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
eri  io pv.  The  latter  only  means  that  he  mounts  from  the 
right,  from  the  xpear  side ; Winckclinan  has  illustrated 
the  former  from  a Gem,  in  the  Collection  of  the  Baron 
de  Stosch,  in  which  the  right  foot  of  a soldier,  while 


mounting,  rests  on  a sort  of  cramp-iron,  affixed  to  the  HORSE* 
body  of  his  sjiear,  w hich  raises  him  to  the  height  of  the  MANSHIP 
Horse’s  knee.  (iWoJWfit.  in  id.  202.)  'Hie  seat  when  ^ 

gained,  w hether  it  lie  on  the  bare  back  or  on  the  saddle,  Sc>l* 
inv  re  ivi  >{rt\o e,  lay  re  ifi  ri  is  to  be  suffi- 

ciently erect,  the  thighs  grasping  the  body  of  the  Horse 
firmly,  the  legs,  from  the  knees  downwards,  playing 
somewhat  loosely.  In  order  to  teach  a llorse  to  leap,  Leaping 
he  should  be  led  up  to  a ditch,  which  the  rider,  dis- 
mounted, and  keeping  the  halter  in  his  hand,  should 
himself  first  jump  over;  and  here,  if  the  Horse  refuses, 

Xenophon  permits  a sound  application  of  the  whip  by 
some  one  behind.  As  soon  as  the  Horse  feels  it  he  will 
be  sure  to  leap  over  a much  broader  space  than  is 
necessary,  and  he  will  ever  afterwards  do  the  same  if 
he  knows  that  any  body  is  behind  him.  VVlieu  the 
rider  is  on  his  back  he  should  always  employ  the  spur 
at  a leap,  traiaarta  t«j»  as  a safeguard  against 

leaping  short.  In  leaping  upwards  the  rider  is  per- 
mitted to  lay  held  of  the  mane,  and  in  a down  leap  he 
should  throw  himself  as  much  as  possible  backwards. 

In  order  to  obtain  a good  seat  he  is  not  to  be  btouir.d 
if  he  sometimes  goes  out  Hunting,  apfpxtot  iftvOrfptais 
ptXtrtf  rye  ix Tuny*  ; and  an  assiduous  exercise  in  sham- 
fighting  on  Horseback  is  slrenunu«|y  recommended. 

The  management  of  a fiery  ami  high  eon  raged  Horse 
is  next  briefly  taught ; how  to  soothe  and  how  to  ani- 
mate him,  Ty  vovTVtf^iii'  /uV  wparvttrOm,  v.W<t ptf  bl 
iyctptirOut,  a language  even  now  equully  in  use  for  like 
purposes  ; what  bits  are  fittest,  and  what  U the  proper 
management  of  each  sort.  Then  follow  instructions 
for  the  best  exhibition  of  a Horse  in  public  spectacles 
and  triumphant  shows;  such  Horses  as  Gods  uml 
Heroes  are  sculptured  on.  Dexterity  in  rearing  appear* 
to  be  considered  the  highest  excellence  in  an  animal 
trained  for  these  pomps  ; and  the  passage  which  de- 
scribes this  quality  is  written  with  such  infinite  fire  and 
spirit,  so  entirely  con  amort , that  it  would  be  unjust  to 
present  it  in  any  other  than  the  original  terms:  avt*i  cl  pejCfj^no« 

rai  tar  it’  o ptretcpi^wy  lavroy  1 atydrpn  t]  au\by,  y of  a thaw 
Otivuaotdy,  if  it'fuaroy%  d'v  xavr*<y  ru>y  vptvyitoy  Kit  vi  ay  Horae. 

Kat  yepatriptuy  Tii  ttftfima  «£*(«  <yo uv  ire 

in  ai>roy,  arc  dra-faptyei  Oetafteyor,  tot*  uy  vcp  tVir-nc- 
vvrjrai  rijv  Xaftxpvrtfra.  Who,  in  these  words,  does  not 
acknowledge  the  firm  and  graceful  seat  of  the  writer, 
and  almost  hear  the  shouts  of  his  admiring  Citizens 
as  he  reins  some  mettled  courser  amid  their  ranks  in  the 
splendour  of  the  l’anathenaic  procession  ? 

The  concluding  Chapter  is  occupied  with  a descrip- 
tion of  the  armour  which  is  necessary  both  for  the 
Horseman  and  his  Horse,  and  upon  this,  as  it  does  not 
bear  upon  our  present  purpose,  we  forbear  to  dwell. 

For  the  same  reason  we  shall  speak  hut  briefly  of XrruyiirwTi 
another  Tract,  believed  to  have  been  addressed  by  Xeno- 
phon  to  his  soil  Gryllus,  "inflAPXIKOS;  which  is,  in  on- 
truth,  nothing  more  than  a manual  for  a cavalry  officer. 

In  this  Work  he  more  than  once  expresses  a strong  and 
very  natural  aversion  against  kicking  Horses,  which  he 
recoin  mends  should  be  carefully  drafted  out  of  every 
troop.  He  repeats  also  his  instructions  for  hardening  the 
hoofs  by  exercise  on  stones.  The  remainder  is  mostly 
filled  with  directions  for  the  performance  of  military 
duties,  and  its  chief  interest,  exclusive  of  the  curiosity 
the  subject,  arises  frem  the  fervent  air  of  piety  which  it 
breathes:  ravra  bi  wdyra  0tvi>  avyeOekdyrwy  ydyoir  «*% 
is  in  different  forms  the  perpetually  recurring  burden  ; 
and  the  Tract  concludes  with  an  advice,  that  reference 
2 z 2 
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HOHSK-  should  he  made  to  Heaven  at  all  season*  ; not  only 
MANSHIP.  when  necessity  compels  u*  to  solicit  it*  assistance;  but 
in  those  more  prosperous  moments  in  which  our  prayer* 
and  offerings  are  the  result  of  a disinterested  gratitude 
for  the  bounty  of  Providence. 

No  Roman  writer  on  the  Art  of  Horsemanship,  if  any 
such  ever  existed,  has  descended  to  us.  The  Treatises 
of  Columella  and  Vegtlins  are  confined  to  Hippiatrica. 
Tire  breeding  ami  training  of  Horses  must  have  been 
studied  practically  to  a great  extent  by  the  warlike  Bar- 
barians who  overthrew  the  Empire  of  the  West;  and 
among  the  chief  duties  of  Chivalry  must  have  been  the 
care  and  guidance  of  that  animal,  from  which  the  inati- 
tution  derived  its  name.  Rut  whatever  knowledge  was 
attained  in  those  days  ha*  perished  with  them  ; and  we 
must  pass  on  to  Italy,  as  late  as  the  With  century, 
before  we  discover  any  additional  writings  on  Horse- 
manship. Of  the  dale  of  the  earliest  modern  Work  we 
cannot  speak  with  precision,  but  it  must  have  appeared 
at  the  beginning  of  that  century,  and  it  issued  from 
Naples,  which  was  at  that  time  the  chief  School  of  Euro- 
pean  Horsemanship.  It  is  entitled  (Hi  ordinidi  car  til  care 
‘ di  Fcderigo  Grisonc,  dentil  'known  Najndi/ano  ; ami 

the  greater  portion  of  it  soon  appeared  in  an  English 
. dress,  under  which  form  we  shall  most  conveniently 
notice  it. 

KUoJeiiU.  Thomas  Illundcvill,  of  Newton  Flatman  in  Norfolk, 
who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  addressed  his 
Work,  A new  Book? containing  the  Arte  of  rydiitg  and 
breaking?  great  Hones,  together  ttith'dhr  Shape*  and 
Figure * of  many  and  divert i ky  tides  of  Byttei,  mete  to 
terve  diver • mouthes , very  nnexsary  for  alt  Gentlemen, 
Souldyours,  Serringmen,  and  for  any  man  that  delight - 
rth  in  a Hone,  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  at  that 
time  was  " Master  of  the  Quecncs  Highnes  Horses/' 
It  was  his  first  intention  to  have  translated  the  Italian 
work  of  Gryson.  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  but  he 
found  it  so  full  of  " doubtful  phrase*/’  and  “ so  con- 
fuse an  order  of  writing,"  (which,  as  he  tells  us  after- 
wards in  his  Preface,  was  “ ynougli  to  confound  the  me- 
mory of  a very  discrete  reader/'  Gryson  **  being  in  dede 
a farre  better  doer  than  a writer,")  that  he  determined 
in  the  end  upon  composing  a fresh  Treatise  of  hi*  own. 
He  afterwards  published  nearly  the  same  Work  under  the 
title  of  The  Four  Chief  eat  Offices  belonging  to  Horse- 
manship ; hut  neither  this  Work,  nor  that  which  we  have 
before  mentioned,  bear  any  date  in  the  first  impressions. 
TVoclaue*  Horses,  says  Blundevill,  may  be  divided  into  two 
of  Hon«».  classes,  “ Horses  of  service,  or  els  Horses  of  pleasure, 
called  Slyrers/'  the  chief  points  in  the  first  are  “ to  trot 
clean  and  lustely,  to  stoppe  lightly,  to  turn  on  both 
hande*  redcly,  to  gallop  strongly,  to  monegge  with 
single  turn  surely,  und  last  of  all  to  passe  a carrer 
swift  fly  And  in  all  his  doings  from  the  begining  to 

thending,  to  reane  well,  and  to  beare  his  head  sledely. 
All  which  things  are  also  common  to  the  Stirrer.  But 
then  it  is  requisite  that  the  Stirrer  besydes  all  this, 
leurnc  to  bouude  a lofte  with  all  foure,  and  to  yarke 
withall.  to  gallop  the  gallop  gallyard,  to  fetch  the 
Kd*-  ^al,r*0'e*  lo  daunce  the  Corvetti,  and  such  like  kind 
lish.  of  Of  this  knowledge  the  English,  it  appears, 

had  great  lack,  as  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  de- 
scription which  follows,  of  “ a Muster  when  the  Queenes 
Majesty  hath  nede  of  Hors  and  Horsemen ; where 
oftimes  you  shall  see  some  that  sit  on  their  Horses  like 
wind-shaken  redes,  handling  their  hands  and  legs, 
like  weavors.  Or  if  the  Horsemen  be  good,  then  the 


Hors  for  hys  parte  shall  be  so  evel  broken,  as  when  lie  MOK.sK- 
is  spurrd  to  go  forward,  he  shall  go  backward.  Ami  ^ A N > ! t 
when  hi*  ryder  shall  have  him  lo  turn  on  the  right  ll— ' ” 

hande  lie  will  turn  cleanc  contrary.  And  when  he 
should  stop,  he  will  arau*  him  sclfe  and  rutinc  away,  or 
els  stoppe  sooner  than  his  rider  woulde  have  him,  or 
use  such  like  toyes.* 

Such  laxity,  it  must  be  confessed,  required  discipline, 
and  Blundevill  addressed  himself  to  the  la*k  with  the 
help  of  Gryson.  anil  of  his  “ dcare  frende  M.  John 
Astcly,  (perhaps  an  ancestor  of  the  greut  Equestrian  of 
our  own  days.)  Muster  of  the  Queenes  Majesties  Jewell 
House,**  who  hud  brought  two  Horses,  **  and  specially 
that  whichc  he  callclh  his  Bullc,’*  to  very  extraordinary 
perfection. 

We  shall  not  stop  long  upon  the  preliminary  advice  re-  Rlanantat 
garding  the  choice  of  a Horse,  which  is  partly  founded  character 
on  the  fashionable  doctrine  of  the  day,  ns  to  the  four  Ele- 
ments. A Horse  that  hath  more  of  the  Earth  than  of 
the  rest  is  melancholy,  heavy,  and  fainthearted,  and  of 
colour,  a black,  a russett,  a bright  or  dark  brown.  If 
he  have  more  of  the  Water,  he  i*  flegmutiqiie,  slow, 
dull,  and  apt  to  lose  flesh,  and  of  colour  most  commonly 
milk-white  If  of  the  Air,  then  he  is  sanguine,  and 
therefore  pleasant,  nimble,  und  of  a tenqierate  moving, 
and  of  colour  most  commonly  a bay.  And,  **  if  of  the 
Fier.  then  he  is  rholoriquc,  and  therfore  light,  whot,  und 
fiery,  a sterer.  and  seldom  of  any  great  strength,  and  is 
wont  to  be  of  coulor  a bright  sorel  " Those  which 
posse**  a gracious  and  justly  proportioned  admixture  of 
all  four  Elements  are  mostly  “ a bruwnc  buye,  u daplc 
grave,  a blacke  full  of  sylver  heares,  a blacke  lyke  a 
nioore,  or  a fay  re  rone,  which  kindes  of  Horses  are 
most  commendable,  most  temperate,  strongest,  am)  of 
gentlest  nature.1"  (i.  1.) 

Blundevill,  we  regret  to  state,  differs  widely  from  Severity  ot 
Xenophon  in  temper.  Hi*  first  step  when  bringing  a lr»'o»ay. 
Horse  lo  the  bloek,  that  he  may  stand  still  to  be  mounted, 
is  full  of  severity.  If  he  hesitates, 44  then  ul  to  rate  him 
with  a terrible  voyce,  and  bcatc  him  your  selfc  with  a 
good  sticke  upon  the  head,  between  the  eares.  not 
leaving  him  until  you  have  made  him-  to  come  to  the 
Idocke,  whether  he  wil  or  not.**  (i.  4.) 

A good  seat  is  thus  described.  '*  See  that  you  doc  not  Seat, 
onlye  sit  him  boldlve  and  without  feare,  but  also  con- 
ceyve  with  youre  selfe  that  he  and  you  doe  make  as  it 
were  but  one  body,  and  that  you  both  have  but  one 
scnce  and  one  will ; and  accompanye  him  with  your 
bodye  in  any  movynge  that  he  maketh,  al waves  behold- 
ing his  heade  right  betwixte  his  eares,  so  as  your  nose 
rauye  directly  aunswere  hi*  foretop.  Which  shnl  be  a 
signe  unto  you  to  know  thcrliy  whether  you  sit  right  in 
your  sadel  or  not,  and  whether  your  horse  beareth  his 
head  right  or  not ; and  let  the  ridge  bone  of  your  back 
be  even  with  his;  and  let  youre  Idle  hande  lioldinge 
the  reanes  of  the  bridcll  be  even  with  his  crcast,  and  in 
any  wise  kepe  your  thighes  and  knees  close  to  the 
sadell,  holding downe  your  legges  straight,  like  as  when 
you  are  on  foote.  And  let  your  foete  rc*l  uppon  the 
stiirups  in  their  due  places,  both  hele  und  toe  standing 
in  such  sort,  as  when  you  shnl  tourne  your  head  asfurre 
as  you  can  on  the  one  side,  without  movinge  your  bodye, 
and  lokynge  dnwnwarde  to  your  stirrup  you  shal  per- 
cevve  that  your  toe  dorlh  directly  nunswere  the  tip  of 
your  nose.  And  accord inge  as  the  sadel  is  made  so 
shal  you  ride  him  longe  or  shorte.  But  alwayes  let 
your  right  stirrup  be  shorter  than  the  other  by  half*  a 
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whole,  (hole)  and  kepe  your  stirrup  leather  nlwayes 
under  your  knees.”  (i.  5.) 

It  seems  that  Grisone  had  laid  down  three  things  re- 
quisite to  make  aperient  Horseman,  “ besides  the  helpe 
of  a good  constellacion  enclinynge  you  to  follow®  con- 
tinuailyc  with  a fervent  zenle  the  scoole  of  Mars." 
These  are,  **  1st,  to  knowe  howe  and  when  to  helpe 
your  Horse ; 2dly,  howe  and  when  to  correct  him ; 
and  3dly,  howe  and  when  to  coye  him,  and  to  make 
nuiclic  of  hym.”  Accordingly  Blundevill  expatiates 
upon  these  three  things  more  particularly,  and  proceeds 
to  show  that  ” you  may  helpe  your  Horse  vii  manor  of 
waves.  That  is  to  say  with  your  voice,  with  your  tong, 
with  your  rod,  with  the  bridel,  with  the  caulfes  of  youre 
legs,  with  your  stirrup,  and  with  youre  spunres.  Againe 
you  may  correct  him  vii  manor  of  wayes,  that  is  to  say, 
with  your  voice,  rod,  cuuffes  of  your  legges,  bridle, 
stirrup,  gpurres,  and  with  treading  the  ringe  in  such 
sort  as  shal  be  hereafter  expressed.  But  you  can 
cherish®  or  coye  him  no  more  but  ii  maner  of  ways,  that 
is  fo  saye,  eyther  with  your  vuyee  in  speukingc  to  hvm 
gently,  or  else  by  scratching  him  on  the  nccke  with 
your  hand,  or  with  the  nether  ende  of  therodde.”  (i.  6.) 

We  by  no  means  intend  to  follow  this  writer  through 
all  his  details.  It  may  suffice  to  touch  upon  a few  of 
the  more  prominent  particulars.  Thus  we  are  told  that 
*‘  the  wand  or  rod  serveth  to  correct  the  disordering  of 
his  head,  und  to  drive  slirewed  toyes  out  of  his  minde. 
The  spurres  do  not  only  make  him  steddy  and  just,  hut 
also  subjecte  and  quickc  to  understand  his  rider1  s mind.1* 
If  you  rate  him  with  the  voice,  it  should  be  done  terribly, 
**  saiyng  to  him,  Ah  traitor ! ah  villain  ! toome  here, 
stop  there,  und  such  like.”  In  helping  him  yon  arc  to 
use  milder  tones,  saying,  **  Hey,  hey;  or  nowc,  nowc," 
or  **  Backe,  hoye,  bucke  I say or  else,  cheerfully,  **  H up, 
hup  ; or  hoyae,  lioyse.”  The  following  passage  satisfac- 
torily explains  the  and  /cXv^ov  of  Xenophon, 

the  meaning  of  which  we  by  no  means,  however,  suspect 
Blundevill  of  having  learned  from  the  Greek.  He  directs 
the  use  of  *•  that  sound  which  you  commonly  make  by 
tourninge  up  the  topp  of  your  tonge,  almo*le  into  the 
inidde  paid  of  youre  niouthc,  and  then  sodenlie  loosen 
it  againe  from  thenee  with  a chicke.  There  is  also 

another  sound®  of  the  lippes and  that  is  made  by 

closing®  your  lips  hard  together,  and  then  in  opening 
them  again  somwhat  wide,  to  yclde  a certain  sounde, 
pronouncing®  as  it  were  this  woorde  powghe”  (i.  8.) 

We  have  already  mentioned  Blundevill  as  an  advo- 
cate for  strict  discipline.  He  seems  aware  that  objec- 
tions are  sometimes  raised  against  severity,  and  there- 
fore in  his  Chapter,  “ Of  the  Rod,”  he  lakes  pains  to 
assure  ui  that  " with  a stubbome  Horse  it  hath  no 
felowe.”  So,  too,  in  the  13th,  M Of  the  Spur,”  he 
objects  to  those  who  have  forborne  the  use  of  this  instru- 
ment till  the  Horses  are  at  such  an  advanced  age,  that 
“so  soone  as  they  feele  it  they  will  leape  and  flynge  and 
take  on  like  Sprites.”  Neither  is  this  movement  to  be 
wondered  at  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  nature  of 
one  of  the  spurrings  which  he  has  already  described  in 
Chapter  2:  “ You  must  xticke  your  Horse  in  the  spurring 
place  iii  or  iiii  times  together  with  one  leg  after  another, 
so  fust  as  youre  legges  may  walk,  which  kind  of  strokes 
Grison  calleth  Botti  roria  pondenti,  (we  have  hunted  in 
vain  in  Grisone  to  ascertain  what  are  the  real  Italian 
words,)  but  in  our  toung,  me  think  it  was  not  ami**e  to 
call  it  the  bouchinge  stroke,  because  your  legs  must  goe 
like  ii  bouching  belles.  Or  else  the  clinchinge  stroke, 


fetching  a similitude  from  the  bolewngnles,  whose  HORM- 
hnmmers  when  they  clinche  ye  navies  do  answere  one  MANsilil* 
another.’*  ■*'' 

Tile  Martingal,  we  are  told,  was  first  invented  by  The  Mar. 
Evangelista,  **  an  excellent  ryder,  and  a great  Hors- 

master  of  Mvllan yet  Grison  setneth  not  greatly 

to  allow  it,  and  with  this  information* the  1st  Book 
concludes. 

The  I Id  Book  chiefly  concerns  the  Horse’s  lessons.  A 
Horse  is  on  an  average  supposed  to  continue  in  his 
goodness  from  six  years  to  fifteen.  His  whole  course 
of  education,  as  may  readily  be  imagined  from  our  pre- 
ceding extracts,  is  one  of  suffering.  Thus  in  order 
that  he  may  learn  to  perform  his  turns  well,  you  are  to  Spurt  again. 
“ helpe  hirn  contimiallye  wvth  youre  spurres,  beatynge 
hym  therewith  in  such  sort®  that  he  may  have  bloody 
sides  hy  the  girthes,  and  though  he  seameth  as  then  to 
care  but  little  for  it,  yet  in  riding  him  againe  the  nexte 
dave  folowinge,  when  his  sides  shall  be  sore  by  meanes 
of  the  former  prickes,  being  then  colde  and  tender,  and 
not  whote,  as  they  were  the  day  before,  you  shal  see 
that  the  spurre  wil  quicken  him  after  an  other  sort,  and 
make  him  to  remember  wherfbre  he  was  last  corrected.” 

(ii.  17.) 

The  Italians  under  their  term  maneggiare*  embrace  Manege* 
four  kinds  of  exercise,  the  last  only  of  which  is  under- 
stood hy  the  English  managing,  namely,  galloping  and 
turning  to  and  fro  on  the  sumc  path.  The  rapriol  and 
the  corvct.  which  belong  especially  to  the  trained  Horse, 
are  thus  explained  at  length.  44  Capra,  in  Latin  or 
Italion,  is  a beast  whyche  wee  call  a Goat.  Which  beast  a capriol. 
beinge  disposed  to  playc,  uselh  in  his  runninge  a prety 
kinde  ofjumpinge  und  duublyng  with  hys  legges  above 
grounde,  making  a certaine  semhlauncc  of  yarking,  and 
yet  yarketh  not  in  dede.  Whichc  kinde  of  saulte  or 
leujic,  because  the  Rations  have  not  onelye  counter- 
feited in  their  dauticyng,  but  also  have  taught  their 
Horses  to  imelate  the  same,  (for  when  the  Horse 
boiindeth  alofte  he  must  advance  his  rompc,  and  make 
as  though  lie  would  yarke  and  yet  do  not.)  it  is  called, 
therefore,  by  the  name  of  capriole.,  which  if  you  will  in 
English  you  may  tearme  ihe  Goate’s  leapt.  But, 
forasmuch  as  Goates  be  not  everywhere  to  represente 
that  kinde  of  leapt,  I woulde  wislie  you  therefore,  for 
youre  better  understanding©,  sometyme  to  beholde  oor* 
little  lambes,  whilest  they  runne  and  playe  together,  and 
you  shall  see  them  livefye  to  do  the  same.  The  Cor - Carvel. 
vetti  is  a certaine  continuall  prauncynge  and  dauncynge 
uppe  and  downe  still  in  one  place,  and  sometime 
sydleynge  to  and  fro,  wherin  the  Horse  muketh  ns 
though  he  woulde  faine  runne  and  cannot  be  snffred. 

The  name  is  derived  of  this  Spanyshe  woorde  Corva, 
whyche  is  ns  muche  as  to  saye  as  thelhowe,  or  hyndcr 
heele  of  the  Horse,  because  in  doinue  this  feate,  he 
doeth  luboure  muche  u|ton  his  hinde  legges.”  (ii.  28.) 

The  II  Id  Book  treats  of  the  correction  of  a Horse’s  F*es  in  the 
vices  and  the  different  kinds  of  Bits.  From  the  follow-  ***■ 
ing  passage  in  Chapter  7,  we  probably  obtain  an  ex- 
planation of  a homely  expression  even  now  in  common 
use  : “ If  your  Horse  in  his  going  lifteth  up  one  care 
and  holdcth  downe  the  other,  and  larcth  as  though 
tlicre  were  a flry  in  that  rare,  then  I advise  you  take 
hede  to  youre  wife;  for  most  cominonlye  when  he 
doeth  so,  h«*  mindeth  to  play  you  some  shrewed  toye, 

• The  English  rnttnegr  or  mamage  is  borrowed  exactly  fro* 

French,  ami  lh*t  again  Irom  the  Italian  mannjgfi.  which  by  hW« 
traced  In  the  Latin  mam*  agendo. 
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HORSR-  us  to  plunge  alofte,  to  run  overthwarte,  or  to  fal  downe, 
MANSHIP.  or  to  do  some  like  desperate  acle.  Wherfore  sodenlye 
interrupt  him  of  his  purpose,  by  geving  him  two  or  thre 
strokes  with  the  contrary  spur  on  the  contrary  side  to 
that  rare  which  he  most  moveth." 

Cure*  for  For  restivene&s  when  a Horse  refuses  to  move,  there 
rniitneM.  a|re  many  corrections.  We  begin  with  those  of  a com- 
paratively milder  nature.  Ride  your  Horse  into  a long 
close  lane  in  which  he  cannot  get  out  at  the  sides,  “but 
at  the  one  end  thereof  cause  cerlayiie  men  to  stand 
behiude  your  Horse  with  staves  und  stones  in  their 
haiulcs.  And  if  he  wil  not  go  forwarde,  then  let  theym 
sodenlye  strike  him  with  their  staves  upon  his  hams  and 
legges  behinde,  and  likewise  whorle  their  stones  at  the 
saute  places,  al  to  rating  him  in  that  same  instant  with 
a terrible  voice.  During  which  time  you  your  wife 
must  sit  stil,  kepitig  silence.  And  let  them  not  cease 
beating  and  criyng  out  unto  him  until  they  have  made 
him  to  go  orderly  forward  as  he  should  do.  Which 
when  he  doth  then  immcdiatly  let  them  stay  both  hund 
(and)  voyce,  and  make  you  much  of  him  by  cluwinge 
him  on  the  necke  ....  and  to  thintent  he  may  be  the 
sooner  and  the  more  thoroughly  corrected  of  this  vice, 
you  may  besides  all  this  tev  a good  longe  cordc  unto 
his  laile,  winding  it  about,  like  as  you  do  when  you 
trim  your  Horse's  laile  with  a ribbon  or  lace,  the  last 
knot  whereof  woulde  be  fastned  together  with  some  of 
the  heares,  for  fcarc  of  slipping!1,  which  knotte  if  you 
can  not  make,  then  leye  the  upper  ende  of  the  corde 
unto  the  hinder  buckle  of  the  sadle,  saving  the  croper, 
and  so  it  shall  not  slippe  awaye.  The  nether  citdc  of 
which  corde  must  hange  downe  and  trade  after  the 
Horse  upon  the  ground,  and  when  your  Horse  will  not 
go  forwarde  or  gueth  backward,  let  one  of  the  footmen 
pulle  the  corde  hartlc  unto  him,  which  when  the  Horse 
feleth,  the  feare  to  be  pulled  and  bayled  will  make  him 
to  spring  forwarde.  And  so  doing  the  footman  must 
in  the  self  same  instaunl  let  go  the  corde ; und,  to  he 
sure,  besides  the  pulling  of  the  corde  let  the  rest  of  the 
footmen  also  a)  to  rate  the  Horse  with  their  voyces, 
laying  on  with  their  staves  and  whorlinge  their  stones, 
and  by  using  him  thus  a while  you  shal  correct  him  of 
this  vice  well  enough.”  (iii.  10.) 

Other  This  was  the  ordinary  discipline ; lor  extraordinary 

ri-rrertioas,  occasj<ms,  (here  were  remedies  of  u more  powerful  de- 
scription. " Other  corrections  to  be  used  agayustc 
restivcncss,  when  the  rider  lackcth  art,  and  knoweth 
not  by  order  of  ridinge  howe  to  gette  the  maslerye  of 
his  Horse,  and  to  make  him  to  know  his  fault.  Chap.  12. 
Let  a footman  stand  behind  you  with  a shrewed  Catte 
teyed  at  the  one  ende  of  a long  pole,  with  her  belyc 
upward*,  so  as  shee  maye  have  her  mouth  and  clawes 
at  liberty.  And  when  your  Horse  doth  stay  or  go 
backward,  let  him  thrust  the  Catte  betwixt  his  thyes  so 
as  shee  may  scratch  and  bite  him,  sometime  by  the 
thighes,  sometime  by  the  rompe.  But  let  the  footman 
and  ul  the  slanders  by  threaten  the  Horse  with  u terrible 
no)M\  and  you  shall  sec  it  will  make  him  goe  as  you 
would  have  him.  And  in  so  doing  be  ready  to  make 
much  of  him.  Also  the  shirle  erye  of  a hedgehog 
beinge  stray t teyed  by  the  foole  under  the  Horse's  tayle 
is  u rvtnedye  of  like  force,  which  was  proved  by  Maister 
Vincentio  Respino,  a Napolytan,  who  corrected  by  this 
meanes  an  old  restive  Horse  of  ye  Kinges  in  such  sort 
as  he  had  much  a do  aftrrwardc  to  kepc  him  from  the 
contrurye  vice  of  running  awuy.  The  like  correction 
also  may  be  geven  with  a whelpe  or  some  other  loud 
• 


crijnge  and  biting  beast  being  teyed  to  the  crooper,  so  HORSE 
as  he  may  hange  downe  under  the  Horse's  tayle  having-  MANSHIP 
a longe  corde  fastned  unto  him.  Which  corde  passynge  v-“ 
betweene  the  Horse’s  thyes,  the  rider  shall  hold  in  his 
right  hand  to  molest  the  Horse  therewith,  by  pulling  it 
and  letting  it  go  again,  as  he  shall  see  it  nedcfull.  Or 
in  stede  of  such  a beast  there  may  be  teyed  a jieece  of 
iron  of  a foote  in  length,  or  more,  and  three  fingers 
broade,  made  full  of  pryckes  like  thornes,  with  a cord 
fastned  thereunto  as  before.  But  note  that  all  these 
waves  rehearsed  are  not  to  lie  commonly  used  but  onlye 
in  time  of  nede,  and  that  with  greate  discretion.  For 
otherwise  you  shall  but  amaze  youre  Horse  and  drive 
him  into  dispairv  so  as  he  shall  never  understand*  your 
meaning.”  The  Chapter  concludes  with  a correction 
so  mischievously  cruel,  ami  so  ludicrously  inadequate 
to  its  object,  that  were  it  not  for  the  impenetrable 
gravity  with  which  Blundevill  is  encased,  wc  should 
suspect  that  he  was  silly  amusing  himself  with  Iris 
readers,  and  writing,  by  anticipation,  in  the  lighter 
strain  of  his  great  successor,  Geoflry  Gambado. 

A piece  of  advice  which  follows  in  the  next  Chapter  For*  m*. 
(iii.  13.)  is  not  likely  to  be  thrown  away,  and,  indeed,  sway  H.  r*. 
as  we  imagine,  spontaneously  suggests  itself  to  most 
Horsemen.  “ If  you  chaunce  then  upon  a Horse  ac- 
customed to  run  away  when  he  should  stoppe,  you  must 
beginne  to  ride  hym  wilh  more  respecte  than  you  wouklc 
do  a colte.”  If  he  will  not  stop,  you  are  advised  as 
before,  to  plant  a footman  at  the  end  of  his  course  with 
**  a cogell  to  give  him  a good  blow  upon  the  snoute," 
and  “ stones  in  his  hand  to  whorle”  at  him  ; but  for  a 
directly  opposite  purpose,  namely,  to  check  not  to  excite 
him.  “ Or  If  you  wil,  you  may  cause  ii  footmen  to 
stande  before  him,  eche  of  them  having!*  a good  long 
stafFe  in  his  hand ; at  the  upper  ende  wherof  woulde  lie 
teyed  a little  bounded  of  at  reawe,  whiche  beinge  kin- 
dled, let  the  fnotmenne  when  the  Horse  will  not  stoppe, 
thrust  them  into  his  nose,  the  feare  of  the  flame  whereof 
flushings  before  hys  eyes,  ami  the  fier  perching  Iris 
skinue,  together  with  the  smoke  entring  into  his  nose, 
wil  make  him  to  stoppe  ” 

Cudgels  and  staves  are  also  of  great  use  to  correct  a For  a ||->r<« 
Horse  who  has  a trick  of  lying  down  with  his  rider  cm  which  iie» 
his  back.  In  this  case  the  footmen  are  to  take  heed  <h»'wa- 
“to  fray  him  with  a terrible  voice,  jesture,  countenance, 
and  by  cruelly  loking  him  alwais  in  ye  face,  mure  or 
les  according  as  time  and  occasion  shall  require  ; ’ — 
moreover,  they  are  "to  holde  him  up  whether  he  will  or 
not,  cruelly  correcting  hint  both  wilh  their  voices  and 
also  with  their  staves,  by  bcuting  him  upon  the  head 
bctwyxt  the  eares  or  upon  any  part  of  his  bodye  next 
to  haitdc.  And  if  this  do  not  correct!*  his  vice,  truelye 
the  fault  is  in  the  footmen  lacking  perhaps  such  terrible 
voyces,  cruell  lookes,  and  gestures,  and  such  order  and 
tyme  of  correcting  as  should  serve  the  purpose.  And, 
therefore,  it  were  good  for  such  incline  to  have  in  theyr 
halides  fiery  staves  mode  in  such  sort  as  is  before  de- 
clared in  the  last  Chapter  save  one,  the  feare  und  smart 
wherof  will  keepe  him  from  liynge  downe,  whether  he 
will  or  not,  which  correction  maye  bee  used  for  a restive 
Horse,  by  fyeringe  hym  behinde  hetwyxte  the  ihighea." 

There  are  Horses,  however,  who  choose  to  lie  down  in  |n 
a yet  worse  manner  than  on  dry  land,  namely  , in  passing 
through  water ; and  we  arc  assured  in  Chapter  16,  that 
“this  vyce  undoubtedly*  proceeded!  of  a natural  dcs- 
position  incident  to  that  Horse  which  is  foled  under  the 
signe  of  Leo,  w hiche  is  a hole  and  fiery  signe.  Albeit 
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HORSE-  all  Horses  foled  under  ibis  siguo  have  not  this  fault  in 
MA.NSHIP.  dede  ; ncythnr  can  it  be  knnwen  by  the  Oslriche  feather 
“'v—*1'  in  the  Horse’s  necke;  nor  yet  certaynely  discerned  at 
the  chaunging  of  his  teeth,  what  so  ever  other  men  say, 
but  only  by  bis  plaine  living  downe  in  the  water.  For 
the  which  fault  there  is  no  better  remedy  than  this  here 
folowing.  Cause  a servaunte  to  ride  him  into  some 
river  or  water  not  over  depe,  (in  this  instance  Blundevill 
is  careful  to  recommend  a proxy  as  the  Horseman,)  and 
appoint  ii  other  footmen  with  cogels  in  their  hands  to 
Allow  him  hard  at  the  heles  into  the  water,  to  thintent 
that  when  the  Horse  beginneth  to  lie  down,  they  may 
be  readye  to  leape  upon  him,  and  with  the  helpe  of  the 
rider  to  force  him  to  duckc  his  hcadc  downe  under  the 
water,  so  as  the  water  may  enter  into  his  eares.  Not 
suffringe  him  to  lift  up  his  head  again  of  a good  while 
together,  but  make  him  by  main  force  to  kepe  it  still 
under,  continuallye  bealinge  him  all  yo  while  with  their 
cogels  and  rating  him  with  londe  and  terrible  voyces. 
That  done  let  him  onelje  lift  up  his  head  to  take  breath 
and  dire.  During  which  time  cease  not  also  to  beat 
him  still  upon  the  hcade  betwixte  the  eares;  which 
done,  ducke  his  head  with  like  violence  once  again  into 
the  water.  And  then  let  him  rise  up  upon  his  fete. 
And  whilst  he  is  passing  through  the  water  let  the  men 
folow  uftcr,  beating  him  and  rating  him  at  the  way, 
until  he  be  clean  out  of  the  water,  and  then  leave.  For 
otherwise  it  were  disorder.  Then  ye  next  day  Allowing 
let  him  be  ridden  againe  into  the  same  water.  And  so 
none  as  his  rider  scoth  that  the  Horse  makelh  any  offer 
to  lie  downe.  yea  and  sometime  before  he  perccyveth  it, 
let  him  immediatelye  prevent  him  of  his  purpose  by 
touching  him  with  his  spurres  and  by  bealinge  him 
upon  the  head  betwixt  ye  eares  and  upon  ye  flank  with 
his  stick,  threatning  him  with  a terrible  voice.  And  you 
shall  sec  it  will  make  him  forget  his  lyinge  downe  and 
to  passe  through  quickly.”  (Hi.  16.) 

After  these  fearful  schoolings  the  reader  may  be 
surprised  to  meet  with  a precept  more  in  accordance 
with  the  milder  doctrines  of  Xenophon,  and  couched 
almost,  indeed,  in  his  very  words.  If  a young  Horse 
should  start  at  some  new  object,  " see  that  in  no  wise 
ye  do  heate  him  for  the  sumc,  lest  he  lake  the  thinge 
which  he  hcholdcth  and  shonneth  to  he  the  cause  of  his 
smart,  and  so  become  more  fearful  than  he  was  before." 
Another  mode  of  increasing  the  general  courage  of  a 
Horse  requires  the  use  of  a little  simple  machinery. 
**  It  is  good  for  a ccrtaync  duyes  to  let  him  weare  such 
a whurlguigge  as  children  run  withal  against  the  winde, 
made  like  windmill  sayles,  fastned  to  bys  headsinl, 
upon  his  foretop.  or  on  ye  one  side  of  his  head  under 
his  euro.  For  besides  that  the  swift  turning  about 
therof  before  his  eies  doth  helpe  much  to  assure  him, 
the  whitencs  also  of  the  same  whilst  it  turneth  about 
doth  take  awuve  those  impressions  of  shadowes  from 
his  sight,  whiche  before  were  wont  to  fraye  him." 
This  whirligig,  as  wc  are  told  afterwards,  may  be  of  any 
colour,  '*  blackc,  redde,  yealowe,  or  blewe,  according  as 
you  shall  thirike  it  most  nedeful  for  the  assuring  of  your 
Horse.’*  But  it  should  in  no  wise  be  continued  if,  as 
seems  not  improbable,  it  makes  him  worse  rather  than 
better. 

Here  we  must  leave  Blundevill,  for  we  Cannot  follow 
him  through  his  labyrinth  " of  the  kindes  of  bittes  toge- 
ther with  their  names  and  partes  belonging  to  the  same,** 
notwithstanding  the  many  Plates  with  which  he  has 
illustrated  this  portion  of  his  very  amusing  Volume.  A 


few  of  the  terms,  which  probably  are  now  forgotten,  HORsk. 
rnay  be  presented  as  a specimen.  — Bits  arc  close  or^AN-SHIl* 
open;  open  Bits  are  sometimes  called  Port  Bits.  Of 
these  Ports,  some  are  whole,  some  are  hroken.  Of  the 
broken  Ports  some  are  fashioned  like  geese  necks,  and 
they  be  round ; some  like  cats’  feet,  and  they  be  square. 

Both  close  and  open  Bits  are  named  according  to  their 
fashion,  as  Canon  Bits,  Scaches,  Melon  Bits,  Campaiiel 
or  Bel  Bits,  and  Bastonet* ; and  the  parts  of  these  arc 
cheeks,  eyes,  gyves,  rolls,  rings,  and  buttons,  the  whole 
port,  the  broken  port  or  upset  mouth,  with  one  plight 
within  another,  or  with  piece,  the  trench,  the  flap,  the 
top  roll,  the  water  chain,  the  nether  chains,  and  the 
kurble,  "and  divers  other  termes  belonging  to  their  art. 
not  here  ncdfull  to  be  rehearsed."  (23.) 

The  next  Work  in  order  of  time  with  which  we  meet,  Bum'*  llip- 
is  An  Hipponamie,  or  the  Vineyard  of  Hortemamhip . drc.  jwnomsr, 
by  Michaell  Buret,  Practitioner  and  Profettor  of  the 
tame  Art , 161 8.  This  author,  in  his  Preface,  protests 
against  any  mean  opinion  which  may  be  formed  of  his 
Work,  on  account  of  his  residence  at  Holland,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, a country  of  no  esteem  for  Horsemanship,  and 
his  education,  in  not  linviug  been  brought  up  among 
Horsemen.  The  first  objection  he  combats  by  arguing 
that  Lincolnshire  may  produce  just  as  good  riders  as 
Yorkshire  ; the  second  by  pleading  experience,  and  the 
anxious  desire  of  a whole  life  to  gain  information.  His 
Work  is  framed  with  strict  regard  to  rule,  and  much  in 
a scholastic  form.  Thus  he  begins  by  definition  ” I Aim*  gum* 
will  («o  well  as  I can)  define  what  a true-going  Horse 
is,  that  you  may  better  conceive  when  you  have  gotten 
the  period  of  your  desire.  Therefore  a true  and  well 
going  Horse  is  a certaine  free  and  easie  obedience  in 
his  going,  not  onely  of  the  will  and  appetite  but  also  of 
the  body,  with  a durable  mid  cotnclye  carriage  of  the 
same  and  neato  handling  of  the  other  members.”  (i.  4.) 

A large  portion  of  the  1st  Book  is  dedicated  to  the 
Morals  of  Horsemanship,  whereby  a Rider  is  taught  to 
regulate  his  Will  and  Passions  One  Chapter  (10.) 
directs  a Horseman  that  he  “ should  not  be  fierce  or 
angry  ;*  another  (II.)  that  he  “ should  be  loving  and 
gentle.”  Nevertheless,  though  recommending  lenity, 
he  enjoins  the  man,  in  his  affection  Air  his  llorse,  always 
to  be  ruled  by  Reason,  and  to  discipline  him  into  obe- 
dience. Among  the  directions  for  obtaining  a good 
seat,  is  one  not  “ to  carry  his  legs  out  staring  like  stills 
without  joynls,  as  Saint  (icorge  painted  on  llorsebacke, 
before  his  Horse's  fore  shoulder.”  Another,  that  he  is 
to  bear  “ his  shoulders  straight,  not  lurking  downe  as 
if  he  were  to  carry  a jackanapes again,  **  to  keepe 
his  hands  so  stayed  that  they  five  not  up  and  downe  as 
birds  wings  doc and,  contrary  to  Blundevill,  Baret 
recommends  an  even  length  for  both  stirrups,  founding 
his  position  on  the  Geometrical  Axiom.  “ Pnt  even 
things  to  uneven,  and  that  which  remained!  (the  whole) 
will  be  uneven.” 

In  Chapter  38.  Baret  describes  at  some  length  the  Shape  of  a 
qualities  of  good  and  hud  shape  in  a Horse.  In  the  first,  Howe.- 
“ his  ribbes  should  bear  out  in  rotundity  like  a bnrrell.  bis 
short  ribbes  being  close  shut  up  to  his  buckle  bone, 
within  the  compasac  of  foure  fingers,  with  a propor- 
tionable long  huttocke,  although  he  be  a little  high 
rumpt,  if  he  be  well  let  downe  from  the  outside  of  his 
buckle  bone,  it  would  fall  perpendicularly  upon  the 
outside  of  the  bruwne  of  his  thighe;  and  as  fur  his  fillet 
if  he  have  these  two  properties,  aforesaid,  it  must  neces- 
sarily follow  to  l»e  good,  to  the  which  if  he  have  abroad 
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HOK>K-  brest,  then  lie  must  upon  necessity  be  well  let  downc  in 
MANSHIP.  chest,  tor  il  is  a granted  request  in  Geometry.  if 
— equall  things  be  pul  to  equal!.  that  which  remaineth 
will  be  equall."1  For  the  second,  the  animal  which  he 
describes,  is  such  as  it  has  scarcely  entered  into  the 
wildest  imogi nation  of  man  to  conceive.  " And  for  the 
other  sort  of  Horses  whose  shape  is  in  another  kindc, 
being  aiivcrm,  for  if  it  were  contra ria,  then  it  should  be 
a monster  cleane  degenerating  from  Nature,  if  they  be 
Hat  ribtl,  weake  fillited,  being  very  spatious  betwixt  the 
short  ribs  and  the  buckle  lame,  pmne  rumpt,  thin  in  the 
gu*king  place,  narrow  brested,  shallow  chested,  short 
necked,  thicke  crested,  tubbe  headded,  it  being  stoutly 
set  on,  bangle  card,  narrow  jawed,  piueke  eyed.  thin 
faced,  little  nostrelles,  and  a narrow  mouth,  or  if  his 
body  and  all  his  other  parts  lie  thicke  and  strongly  set 
together,  then  inay  the  man  imagine  that  he  is  of  a sad 
and  dogger!  disposition.* 

The  1st  Hook  44  of  the  Tlieorick  Part’’  proceeds  very 
much  by  Simile  and  Allegory;  and,  as  we  have  shown 
above  by  reference  to  Ueometry,  the  lid  Book  “ of  the 
Practicke  Purt"  is  largely  aided  by  Louie,  and  the  pre- 
cepts are  occasionally  moulded  in  the  direct  form  of 
Syllogisms.  The  following  is  a specimen  of  the  figure 
Crtarrnt. 

44  Nothing  that  doth  tend  to  violence  doth  worke  ac- 
cording to  the  true  Art  of  Horsemanship. 

44  But  all  hard  Cavezans,  Bitles,  and  Snaffles  doc  tend 
to  violence. 

"Ergo  no  hard  Cavezans,  Bittes,  and  Snaffles  doe  tend 
to  the  true  Art  of  liurscinanship." 

In  this  the  major  and  the  minor  arc  both  proved  from 
Aristotle's  Ethics,  (iii.  1.) 

Again  we  meet  with  an  example  in  Darii. 

" Whatsoever  things  will  reforme  any  one  evil]  quality 
in  all  Horses,  will  reforme  all  evil  qualities  in  any  oue 
Horse. 

“ But  thisllcad-strainc  and  trench  (in  their  right  uses) 
will  reforme  any  one  evill  quality  in  ail  Horses. 

44  Ergo  this  Head-strainc  and  trench  (in  their  right 
uses)  will  reforme  all  evil  qualities  in  any  otic  Horse." 
Of  iicuiion*.  The  1st  Hook  is  dedicated  to  King  James,  and  the 
Author,  probably,  has  adapted  his  style  to  the  taste  of 
his  Patron,  for  we  have  seldom  toiled  through  pages 
more  encumbered  with  unnecessary  display  of  learning. 
The  I Id  is  inscribed  to  Thomas  (Dove)  Lord  Bishop 
of  Peterborough,  and  the  Author  thinks  it  necessary  to 
apologize  for  prefixing  the  name  of  one  whose  calling 
is  “ serapliicali,"  to  a Work  which  treats  of  things  an  imai, 
by  showing  that  Clod  originally  gave  all  creatures  to 
the  service  of  man,  and  therefore  that  the  Prelate,  44  de- 
scending from  that  Stocke  which  received  that  preroga- 
tive, may  lawfully  use  them  by  an  hereditary  succession, 
and  not  any  way  violate  your  calling."  The  Patron  of 
the  1 1 Id  Hook  is  Sir  Francis  Fayers:  it  was  to  have 
borne  the  name  of  Sir  Anthony  Mildemay  if  he  had 
lived,  but  “ fatall  and  inevitable  death  prevented,"  and 
“ Horses  themselves  may  with  ,'Ethon,  the  Horse  of 
Palianiis,  (Pallas,)  as  Virgil)  recorded),  pourc  forth 
tcarv*  for  loosing  such  a worthy  muister."  This  Book 
contains  the  application  of  the  Precepts  of  the  first  two 
to  Hunting  and  Running  Horses,  and  from  it,  in  con- 
clusion, we  must  extract  a single  passage  as  a choice 
specimen  of  the  Author’s  manner. 

It.ue*  of  "I  will  now  prove  my  former  assertion  that  a Horse 
jirutI.  which  runneth  hot  at  hand,  but  will  not  hold  it,  cannot 
be  Iruely  said  to  be  of  such  speed  as  another  llorse 


that  is  not  altogether  so  speedy  as  the  first,  but  vet  IIOR?E- 
d, treble.  MANSH1P 

44  For  instance,  take  a number,  as  20.  and  divide  it  ’ 
first  into  two  equal  parts,  as  10  and  10,  and  let  that  bee 
supposed  the  rough  or  whole  rolling  Course;  then 
take  the  same  number  againe  and  divide  it  into  two 
unequul  parts  as  la  and  5,  and  let  that  be  imagined  the 
hot  riming  Horse.  Now  multiply  10  by  10,  and  the 
product  will  bee  100;  then  multiply  15  "by  5,  and  that 
product  will  arise  but  to  7b;  and  yet  you  see  that  15 
and  a added  together  maketh  20,  as  well  as  10  and  10 
rnaketh  20,  although  the  product  of  that  is  not  so  great 
as  tlie  product  of  this  by  25.  And  the  reason  is  that 
the  difference  of  the  excesse  from  10,  which  is  the 
tneane,  (being  5,)  is  not  multiplied  equally  in  ilsclfe: 
for  5 being  the  raultiplyer,  multiply  10  by  5.  and  it 
yeeldcth  50,  and  multiply  5 by  5 because  it  is  the  ex- 
cesac  and  it  pruduceth  25,  which  being  added  to  50, 
muketh  75  as  afore  : but  multiply  5 again  by  ilsclfe  and 
il  bringeeh  25  more,  which  being  added  to  75  maketh 
100,  answerable  to  the  product  of  10  and  10;  so  that 
you  see  though  15  is  more  than  10  und  hath  the  vantage 
at  the  first,  yet  5 is  lesse  than  the  other  10  by  the  square 
of  5,  which  is  the  excesse,  and  so  looseth  that  advantage 
by  the  quantity  of  the  square  of  the  excesse  as  is  de- 
monstrated. 

44  Even  so  the  whole  runiiig  Horse  (though  not 
altogether  so  speedy  at  the  first)  holdeth  his  speed  from 
the  first  to  the  Inst,  whereby  there  is  no  lossc.  hut  pro- 
duccth  the  best  advantage,  ns  it  doth  being  multiplied  in 
itsclfc,  but  the  unequal!  or  fulse  runing  Horse,  although 
he  have  the  advantage  at  the  first,  as  15  hath  of  10  to 
the  outward  sense,  and  so  may  holde  it  halfe  the  Course, 
nay  it  may  be  | as  to  75,  yet  by  reason  that  his  riming 
tended  not  to  the  mcanc,  bill  to  the  excesse,  he  will 
loose  that  advantage  at  the  latter  end,  in  as  much  as  he 
hath  a less  proportion  of  strength  and  winde  to  muiu- 
taine  him  at  the  iBxSt,  and  so  the  further  he  runneth  the 
more  lie  seileth,  as  the  last  5 doth  of  the  last  10. 

Whereby  it  is  play  no  that  long  and  true  training  doth 
not  pull  a Horse  from  his  speed,  but  rather  increases  it, 
although  he  runue  not  so  violently  fast  at  the  first  as 
hec  did,  seeing  true  and  whole  rutting  Horses  are  to  bee 
accompted  the  swiftest  Horses,  and  do  worse  the  other, 
which  rested  to  be  proved." 

We  come  next  to  an  elaborate  production,  the  folio  DekBr.ni 
of  Salomon  de  la  Broue,  Etcuyer  rfEtcuirir  du  Roy, 

(Henri  IV.)  H dr  Montciipteur  Le  Due  d’Espemon, 

Le  Cavalcrice  Fraitfoix,  1602.*  This  Work  is  composed 
in  a very  grave  and  dignified  style.  Each  of  its  Books 
is  introduced  by  recommendatory  sonnets  and  stanzas, 
and  preceding  the  1st  is  a Preliminary  Discourse,  Sur 
tc  Devuoir  de  f Etcuyer  de  Grande  Ecu  trie,  from  which 
it  may  plainly  be  discovered  that  the  Sicur  de  la 
Brouc  conceived  no  other  office  to  be  equally  solemn, 
exalted,  and  important.  The  precepts  in  the  main 
Volume  are  chieHy  derived  from  De  la  LJroue’s  Master, 

Pignutelli  of  Naples,  than  whom,  at  that  time,  none 
stood  higher  in  esteem.  All  the  young  Nobles  of  France 
und  Germany  thronged  to  Itis  Les&ons. 

This  Work  was  followed  by  another,  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  its  F.ngravings,  3/ancige  Roy  air  oit  C on 
pour  ait  remarquer  le  defaut  et  la  perfection  du  Chcra- 


* There  i*  an  earlier  edition  of  ibis  Work,  but  Dot  *o  complete, 
printed  at  La  Rochelle,  1593,  1391.  under  the  title  Priccplt*  </* eitt 
burnt  vavalerewt  Praitpitu  enl  ubtn'ver. 
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HORSE-  IiVr.  m lou * let  exercises  de  cei  Art  dignedes  Princes,  fait 
MANMilP.  ft  pratique enT  instruction  du  Roy.  (Louis  XIII.)  Par 
“v-*""  Antoine  Pluvinel,  ton  Escvyer  Principal,  Conseiller  en 
son  Conseit  d'Esiat,  son  Chambellan  ordinaire  cl  sous 
Gouvcrneur  de  sa  Mr  jest  it.  Le  tout  grave  et  represents 
en  grande*  figures  de  taille  douce  par  Crispian  de  Fas, 
Ftamand  & Chonnevr  du  Roy  et  d la  Memoire  de  M. 
dr  PlurineL  Paris,  1624.*  The  letter- press  consists 
of  conversations,  in  which  the  King,  MM.  Le  Grand, 
and  Pluvinel  are  interlocutors.  The  King  inquires, 
and  Pluvinel  conveys  precepts  on  Horsemanship  ; and 
without  this  Royal  desire  for  information,  such  was 
the  reserved  disposition  of  the  Chief  Esquire,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  following  passage,  that  all  his 
learning  would  have  been  lost  to  posterity.  Sire,  le 
comma  ndrmmt  et  la  lou  able  curiosilc  de  Post  re  Majeste, 
sera  la  seule  cause  que  le  public  par  avanlure  projitera 
de  ce  que  fay  d Ivy  representer  en  pen  de  mots , n'estant 
de  mon  humeur  ne  de  ce  dessein  de  parler  beaucoup, 
croyant  que  thomme  a pour  le  moingt  autani  de  merife 
is  mrtfre  judicial  semen  t le  silence  en  usage,  qu’d  parler 
et  discourir  vainement  <i  tous  propos ; car  tel  apart  parler 
qu'il  ne  apart  pas  lairc.  (31.)  In  the  second  interview, 
.Sa  Majeste  commence  de  monter  d Cheval  and  receives 
instructions  pour  courir  la  bagve.  But  the  chief  interest 
of  the  Work  consists  in  its  finely  executed  illustrative 
Plates.  All  the  processes  of  the  Manege  are  repre- 
sented in  them,  and  the  King  himself  is,  for  the  most 
part,  the  chief  performer.  The  Book  has  been  several 
times  reprinted. 

Rent  ,t*  The  system  of  Pluvinel  was  strongly  advocated  a few 
Menou.  years  after  the  last-described  publication  in  La  Pratique 
du  Cavalier,  par  Ren£  de  Mcnou,  Seigneur  de  Charni- 
zay,  tjcntilhomme  Tourangeau,  1629.  This  Work  con- 
tains a few  plain  rules  for  the  Manege. 

But  the  chief  place,  in  Works  on  Horsemanship,  is 
generally  accorded  to  that  which  we  arc  next  about  to 
mention. 

Ihike  of  William  Cavendish,  successively  Earl,  Marquess,  and 
Newcastle,  Diike  of  Newcastle,  during  his  tedious  exile,  published 
at  Antwerp,  in  1658,  a magnificent  folio,  Methode  et 
Invention  Notirelfe  de  dresser  les  Chevaux.  Only  fifty 
copies  of  this  Work  were  printed  for  presentation,  and 
the  plates  were  then  destroyed,  so  that  it  is  now  a rare 
treasure  in  Bibliography.  Such  is  the  statement  of  M. 
de  la  Gueriniere,  ( Ecole  de  Cavalcrie,  61.)  but  u some- 
what different  account  is  given  by  Brunet  in  his  Manud 
du  Libraire.  He  mentions  that  the  rarity  of  this  Volume 
arises  from  the  greater  part  of  the  copies  having  been 
burned  accidentally  in  a Bookseller’s  warehouse.  The 
date  of  the  Work  in  the  printed  title,  which  is  sometimes 
wanting,  and  which  ought  to  follow  the  engraved  title,  is 
MDCLVII,  to  which  I has  been  added  by  a pen.  The 
Work  contains  a frontispiece  and  42  well-executed  Plates. 
It  was  reprinted  by  Brindley  in  1737,  and  a translation 
of  it,  by  the  game,  in  1743,  in  two  Volumes  folio.  I^ord 
Or  ford,  who  indulges  in  much  unmerited  sarcasm 
□gainst  the  Duke,  states  that  this  Work  was  originally 
written  in  English,  and  translated  into  French  by  a 
Walloon.  ( Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  iii.  180.  Park's  Ed.) 

The  character  which  Lord  Clarendon  has  given  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  is  in  the  highest  degree  favourable. 
As  far  as  relates  to  the  subject  before  us,  he  states  that 


9 Thw  ia  the  aecoud  Edition,  the  fir*t  »«  published  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  We  notice  that  of  1624,  bec*u»e  it  ii  that  Edition 
which  have  consulted. 

VOL.  XXIII. 


" he  was  a very  fine  Gentleman,  and  most  accomplished  HORSE- 
in  those  qualities  of  Horsemanship,  Dancing,  and  MANSI  I IP 
Fencing,  which  accompany  good  breeding,  in  which 
his  delight  was.  (book  viii  ) Later  Writers  have  en- 
deavoured to  detract  from  this  eulogy.  Warburton, 
with  much  causticity,  terms  him  “ a poor  fantastic  Ge- 
neral," and  ** a fantastical  virtuoso  on  Horseback;" 

(Notes  on  Clarendon,  vol.  iv.  422.  512.  Ed.  1826.)  and 
in  other  places  speaks  slightingly  both  of  his  principles 
and  his  abilities. 

The  Duke,  in  his  Dedication  to  his  Pupil,  (he  was  Shill  of 
Governor  to  Charles  II.  when  Prince  of  Wales,)  reminds  Churle*  II. 
him  that  he  was  the  first  who  placed  his  Majesty  on  *n  Hy*- 
Ilorseback,  and  adds,  that  such  was  the  Royal  precocity  m*n*  '**' 
that,  at  between  nine  and  ten  years  of  age,  the  young 
Prince  had  attained  the  most  firm  and  lieuutiful  seat 
which  ever  wa*  beheld,  and  managed  a Horse  through 
all  his  airs  and  puces  with  the  greatest  address  and 
judgment.  Pot  re  Majestk  tnonta  deux  chevaux  dispos 
Desperato  et  Balot,  qvoyquc  tres-rebours,  aver  (ant  de 
bonne  grace,  d'aire  et  de  just  esse,  que  les  m nil  i airs  Ca- 
valiers qui  etoient  d'aupre*  d'etle,  et  la  regardoient  avec 
admiration , en  etoient  tous  etonn&s.  Qudqucs-un  qui 
etoient  Id,  et  qui  avoient  apprii  am  Academies  clrangires, 
eussent  ete,  sinon  tout  d fail,  au  moins  presque  jettes 
par  terre  par  les  rnrsmes  chevaux.  Le  Roy,  votre  Pere, 
de  ghricvse  memoire,  disoit , qu'il  navoit  jamais  vru 
aucun  de  votre  uge,  qui  vous  approchat  de  bien  loin  d 
monter  d cheval ; (Sa  Majeste  etoit  tres-capable  d'en 
juger ;)  U disoit  qu'il  cherchoit  quelque  faute  mats  qu'il 
nen  pouvoit  treurer.  Having  thus  praised  the  King, 
he  proceeds  to  eulogize  Horses ; assuring  Charles  that 
a Monarch  never  is  accompanied  with  so  much  majesty 
even  upon  his  throne  as  upon  the  hack  of  a handsome 
Horse ; and  in  a strain  of  very  Courtly  allegory  he  goes 
on  to  show,  that  he  who  is  the  best  Horseman  will  in- 
fallibly be  the  best  political  Governor;  for  that  he  will 
know  how  to  ride  his  People,  not  putting  them  out  of 
breath  so  that  they  may  turn  restive  and  lake  the  bridle 
in  their  teeth  ; nor  allowing  others  to  mount  them,  but 
reserving  them  lor  the  Royal  saddle  only.  La  Repu- 
blique,  nay  ant  q'un  corps,  die  ne  doit  avoir  q’une  paire 
tfepemns , et  qui  doivent  Hre  ecus  de  voire  Majeste , 
contre  lesquds  it*  ne  se  rebe/leront  jamais,  mais  oheiront 
tou jours,  et  les  prendronl  jiour  une  Aide  plutosi  que  pour 
un  ChdtimenL  This  was  a doctrine  which,  it  may  be 
thought,  had  been  experimentally  disproved  both  to  the 
Duke  and  to  his  Pupil. 

Every  page  of  this  costly  Volume  breathes  the  Writer’s 
fervent  devotion  to  his  Art.  He  warns  his  sons  to  study 
his  precepts  because  Man  is  most  manly  when  on  Horse- 
back ; and  he  assures  all  the  honorahles  Cavaliers  et 
tres- excel  lens  Cavallertzzes,  to  whom  he  addresses  him- 
self in  general,  that  such  is  the  necessity  of  application 
to  it,  that  if  two  youths  of  equal  abilities  should  be  sent 
at  the  same  time,  the  one  to  the  Schools  and  the  other 
to  the  Riding-house,  the  first  would  become  a sound 
Philosopher  before  the  second  was  even  a moderate 
Horseman. 

The  system  pursued  by  the  Duke  is  one  of  much  Gentium 
gentleness.  A maxim,  of  which  he  expresses  high  ap  ol  tress- 
probation  in  the  outset,  is,  that  the  Art  is  intended  pour 
mdtre  un  Cheval  d la  raison  ; and  he  holds  that,  even 
in  punishing  a Horse,  a good  rider  ought  to  considet 
himself  comme  une  espece  de  Divinite  au  dessus  de  luy- 

The  l*]utes  of  this  Volume  are  very  interesting.  On  E»gr**iaf». 
one  of  the  first  the  Duke  himself  is  represented  mounted 
3 a 
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HORSE-  on  Pcgasu*,  who  is  performing  a lofly  capriole  in  mid 
41  AN  SHIP,  air,  and  vchrmently  yerking  out  behind.  Below  is  a 
s— semicircle  of  eleven  Horses,  each  on  his  haunches,  and 
with  the  fore  feet  elevated  us  if  in  deep  obeisance.  Above 
is  seated  the  full  conclave  of  Olympus ; and  in  one  cor- 
ner two  Cupids  bear  a scroll  with  the  following'  legend. 
tl  monte  a**r  in  mtii »,  let  (prrowa  et  gaute, 
i > Cheval  tie  Pf,ifiin-  qm  walk  en  Capriote » 

It  monte  u Soul  quit  touche  de  nt  Irate  let  Cieux, 

Et  par  tea  merrei/fea  ritnt  en  ertaaea  t'l  Diettx. 
ten  Chtvaus  corrupt  Met  qui  id  hat  tnr  terre  aunt 
En  ctmrhetlea,  tit  mi-utra,  terre  <i  terre,  wont ; 

Acer  huouhtr,  runnimon  et  futtartte, 

L' adorer  commr  thru,  et  taw Utu  Ur  tewr  udreaat. 

In  another  Plate  we  find  his  Grace  seated  in  a tri- 
umphal car,  drawn  by  two  Centaurs,  one  of  whom 
bears  his  armour ; nineteen  surrounding  Steeds  are 
paying  reverence  on  their  knees.  In  those  which  re- 
present the  several  lessons,  the  Marquess  is  on  foot, 
standing  or  seated,  giving  his  instructions  to  mounted 
Scholars ; or  le  Capitaine  Masin , his  Esquire,  is  on 
foot,  and  the  Marquess  on  Horseback.  The  background 
of  the  Plates,  occasionally,  is  formed  by  a view  of  some 
seal  of  the  Noble  Writer.  Thus  we  have  Welbcck  in 
Nottinghamshire,  with  its  suberb  Hiding-house,  120 
feet  by  40,  and  the  magnificent  stables,  in  which  the 
roof,  pavement,  stalls,  and  mangers  were  of  stone ; 
along  the  latter  ran  a perpetual  stream  of  fresh  water 
from  a fountain,  and  little  chimneys  above  each  rack, 
with  valves  which  opened  and  shut  at  pleasure,  regu- 
lated the  temperature.  In  others  we  are  presented 
with  Bolsover  in  Derbyshire,  while  the  Marquess  cur- 
vets, demivolts,  caprioles,  or  performs  groupades  and 
ballotades  in  front.  Both  (here  princely  Mansions  are 
well  known  in  History  from  the  rich  entertainments 
given  at  them  by  their  noble  owner  to  hi*  unfortunate 
Muster.  Clarendon  has  recorded  the  sumptuous  recep- 
tion of  Charles  I.  at  Welbcck,  on  his  way  to  his  Coro- 
nation in  Scotland,  (i.  189.  Ed.  1826.)  The  second, 
■t  Bolsover,  is  believed  to  have  been  still  more  magnifi- 
cent. Ogle,  in  Northumberland,  is  likewise  engraved, 
a fine  moated  building,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  in  the  grounds  of  which  a Hawking  party  is 
represented.  So,  ton.isBothel.in  the  -a me  County,  where 
we  witness  a stag  hunt.  The  last  Plate  in  the  Volume 
presents  a splendid  Pavilion,  divided  into  five  separate 
arched  compartments,  each  occupied  by  two  persons 
settled.  That  in  the  centre  contains  the  Marquess  and 
Marchioness  themselves,  immediately  on  their  right  are 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Bridgewuter,  next  to  them  the 
Viscountess  Mansfield  and  Madame  Cavendysshe ; on 
the  right  arc  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Bolingbroke,  and 
adjoining.  Monsieur  Cheyne  and  Madame  Jeaune,  ta 
femme.  In  front,  exhibiting  on  Horseback  before  their 
parents,  arc  be  Seigneur  ( hades  Vicomlt  de  Mansfield 
tEn£,  and  U Seigneur  Henry  Cavendyashe  U Cadet ; 
and  a legend  informs  us,  that  Les  deux  Seigneurs  qui  sont 
& Cheval  et  les  trots  J)amrs  qui  les  regardent  sont  toys 
enfans  de  Monseigneur  le  Marquis,  et  les  troi * homines  sont 
mans  de  ces  trou  Dames  JUles  de  Monseigneur  le  Mar- 
quis. It  is  indeed  a most  goodly  family  portraiture. 
Ruder***  of  The  Hiding-masters  in  the  Duke  s time  appeur  to 
Riding-  have  treated  their  Scholars  quite  as  ill  as  they  did  their 
Horses.  He  protests  earnestly  against  such  instructors 
as  were  in  the  habit  of  heating  their  pupils  am;  la 
houssine  ou  une  longue  perdu ; who  fill  their  pockets 
with  stones  to  throw  at  them ; and  who  are  perpetually 
reviling  them  with  -some  such  phrases  as  the  following : 


O pa  u err  hv  mme  ! je  toys  baise  les  mains,  fid  le  for-  HORSE- 
da ut  / il  te  iient  A Cheval  eomme  une  r alise  ; Innocent ! HANSHIP. 
tourncs  votre  main,  aidez-vous  de  r os  jam  bet,  donnes  les  'v  ~ 1 

ejHTons,  soutanes.  HA  le  d table  ! Quel  sot ! all  which 
language  he  considers  highly  ungenteel,  and  likeljr  to 
displease. 

Of  the  Scientific  precepts  of  this  splendid  Work  it  is  Duke  of 
impossible  to  attempt  any  abridgement,  and  we  proceed  Neweaitle  * 
to  a short  notice  of  another  Volume  from  the  same  dis- 
tinguished  pen,  in  English,  A neir  Method  and  extraor- 
dinary Invention  to  dress  Horses,  London,  1667,  which, 
as  stated  in  the  Preface,  is  “ neither  a Translation  of 
the  first,  nor  an  absolutely  necessary  addition  to  it**  In  Hi*  own 
the  outset,  the  Duke,  with  a little  natural  and  amusing  Hiwimi*- 
vanity,  informs  us  of  some  of  his  equestrian  feats  while 
at  Antwerp.  When  the  Spaniards  who  accompanied 
Don  John  of  Austria  returned  from  visiting  his  Manege, 
the  Prince  asked  “ Whether  the  Horses  were  as  rare  as 
their  reputation  was  great?  to  which  they  answered, 
that  my  Horses  were  such  that  they  wanted  nothing  of 
reasonable  creatures  but  speaking.  And  the  Marquess 
of  Seralvo,  Master  of  the  Horse  to  his  Highness,  and 
Governor  of  the  Castle  of  Antwerp,  told  his  Highness, 
that  he  had  asked  me  what  Horses  I lik’d  best?  And 
that  I answered  there  were  good  and  bad  of  all  nations  ; 
but  that  the  Bnrbes  were  the  Gentlemen  of  Horse  kind, 
ond  Spanish  Horses  the  Princes.  Which  answer  did 
infinitely  please  the  Spaniards."  Again,  when  he  rode 
before  the  Marquess  of  Carasena,  that  Grandee 
“ seem’d  to  be  very  well  satisfied,  and  some  Spaniards 
that  were  with  him  cross’d  themselves  and  cried  Mira- 
cm/o.”  So,  also,  gome  Frenchmen  of  high  quality 
affirmed,  “ Par  Dieu,  Monsieur,  it  at  bicti  hardi  qui 
monte  decant  vous.  And  another  said  at  another  time, 

II  riy  a plus  de  Seigneur  eomme  vous  en  Angleterre'" 

The  opening  Chapter  contains  a brief  sketch  “ Of  the  History  of 
several  authors  that  have  written  of  Horsemanship  both  the  Art. 
Italian,  French,  and  English.’'  This  notices  some  of 
the  writers  whom  we  have  already  mentioned.  The 
Art  is  said  to  have  been  invented  in  Italy,  and  niogt 
cultivated  at  Naples,  where  Grison  took  the  lead  us 
the  first  writer,  " and  truly  he  writ  like  a Horseman  and 
a great  master  in  the  Art  for  those  times.  Henry  VIII. 
sent  for  two  Italians  that  were  his  Schollars  to  come  to 
him  into  England;  and  of  one  of  them  came  all  our 
Alexanders,  and  their  Schollars  fill’d  the  kingdom  with 
Horsemen.”  Sir  Philip  Sidney  brought  over  two  Ita- 
lians, Ilomano  and  Prospero.  The  Earl  of  Leicester 
sent  for  Claudio  Curtio,  whose  Book  is  “very  much 
stolen  out  of  Grison.  Laorcntius  Cassius  is  another 
author,  none  of  the  best,  with  horrible  Bills.  Then 
there  is  Caesar  Fieske,*  who  hath  writ  a Book  much  out 
of  Grison  tito,  where  he  meddles  with  Mustek.**  The 
Author  of  the  Gloria  del  Cavallo , and  Pietro  Antonio 
in  his  Carallo  Frenato,  both  largely  “ stole**  from 
Orison.  Pignatelli,  a Neapolitan,  was  the  most  cele- 
brated Horseman  ever  produced  by  Italy ; but  he  did 
not  write.  His  Scholars,  De  la  Broue,  De  Pluvincl, 
and  St.  Anthoine,  introduced  the  Art  into  France,  which 
thenceforward  became  famous  for  its  Masters.  Of  De 
la  Broue’s  Work  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  speaks  but 
unfavourably.  It  was  (he  believes)  the  first  written  by 
any  Frenchman,  but  it  is  “very  tedious,  many  words 
for  little  matter,  and  his  first  Book  is  absolutely  all 
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HORSK-  stolen  out  of  Grisou,  and  his  second  Book  from  Signor 
MANSHIP.  pjgnatelli’s  lessons.**  “ Pluvinel  was  a pood  Horseman, 
but  his  invention  of  the  three  Pillars  is  naught.  SL 
Anthoinc,  also,  was  a very  pood  Horseman,  and  was 
sent  over  to  England  by  Henry  [V.  to  teach  Henry 
Prince  of  Wales.  Two  of  his  Scholars,  Boyden  and 
Founteney,  rode  welt,  but  did  not  write.  One  Signor 
Hannibal,  a Neapolitan,  came  into  England,  and  served 
the  Lord  Walden."  Of  the  Italian  writers  on  Horse- 
manship in  general,  the  noble  author  entertains  a very 
contemptuous  opinion.  " I must  tell  you  they  are  tedious, 
and  write  more  of  Murks.  Colours,  Temperatures,  Ele- 
ments, Moons,  Stars,  Winds,  and  Bleedings,  than  of 
the  Art  of  Rideing,  only  to  make  up  a Book,  though 
they  wanted  Horsemanship."  Blundevilt,  as  may  be 
expected,  meets  with  little  quarter  as  to  his  know- 
ledge of  Riding ; though  he  is  handsomely  mentioned 
in  general  terms.  He  is  described  as  “a  better Schollar 
than  a Horseman,  and  was  indeed  a fine  Gentleman, 
well  travelled,  an  excellent  Schollar,  a good  translator, 
and  puls  things  in  an  excellent  method  ; but  tyed  hint- 
self  too  much  to  old  authors,  wlto  knew  as  little  as  he 
in  Horsemanship;  and  so  authority  abused  him,  having 
no  knowledge  himself  in  the  Art,  and  totally  wanting 
experience  in  it.’’  His  Treatise  on  Dieting  is  admitted 
to  be  learned.  “ His  cures  of  diseases  are  most  admi- 
rable, and  indeed  he  is  the  Father  of  all  that  business, 
and  the  rarest  that  hath  writ  upon  that  subject.  Mark- 
ham is  but  Blundevill  with  other  names,  and  will  not 
acknowledge  it.”  (42.) 

In  the  Duke's  opinion,  naturally  enough,  “ the  best 
Horseman  that  ever  1 knew  is  one  of  my  own  breed- 
ing, and  rides  by  my  method,  which  is  Captain 
Mazine,  now  a Query  to  the  King;*’  ami  as  fur  hit)  own 
Book,  “it  is  stolen  out  of  no  Book,  nor  uuy  man’s  prac- 
tice but  my  own,  and  is  as  true  as  it  is  new  ; and  if 
any  rnan  do  not  like  it.  it  is  a great  signe  he  understands 
it  not ; for  there  is  no  way  for  dressing  Horses  like  it ; 
if  it  be  not  good  I am  sure  it  is  the  best  that  has 
been  writ  yet;  what  will  be  writ  hereafter  I know  not." 
Seal*  The  Duke  classes  Horses  in  the  scale  of  intellect  as 

lj.ir«ei<if  follows.  “You  must  know  that  of  all  Horses  in  the 
Countries  world,  of  w hat  nation  soever  they  be,  Spanish  Horses 
arc  the  wisest,  far  the  wisest  and  strangely  wise  beyond 
any  mun's  imagination  300  or  400  pistoles  were  a 
common  price  for  them  ; 1000  have  been  given.  “The 
Barb  is  next  to  the  Spanish  Horse  for  wisdom,  but  not 
near  so  wise.”  In  Barbary  a very  fine  Horse  may  be 
purchased  for  from  £20  to  £30  ; in  Languedoc  and 
Provence  fine  imported  Barbs  bring  from  40  to  50 
pistoles.  The  English  Horses  are  less  wise  than  the 
Barh,  fearful  and  skittish,  dogged  and  rebellious,  and 
not  apt  to  leam  ; nevertheless,  from  their  miscellaneous 
composition  of  qualities  they  are  the  best  Horses  in  the 
world  for  all  uses  whatsoever,  from  the  cart  to  the 
Manege.  The  best  places  for  purchasing  them  are  at 
the  Fairs  in  Northampton  and  Leicestershire,  Rowel, 
Her  borough,  and  Melton.  The  Frison  is  lo*s  wise 
than  the  English,  but  he  is  good  in  the  Manege, 
useful  in  war,  hardy,  manly,  and  “ fit  for  every  thing 
but  running  away.**  The  i>ane  is  au  excellent  leaper. 
Holland  supplies  many  geldings  for  French  Coach 
Horses.  It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Germans 
have  none  but  Cart  Horses,  some  of  their  breeds  are 
particularly  fine.  The  Neapolitan  breed  has  completely 
run  to  decay.  The  Turkish  are  “brave  Horses.”  Of 
the  boasted  Arabs  the  Duke  had  seen  but  one,  a Bay, 
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little  Horse,  with  no  rarity  of  shape,  sold  to  King  James  HORSE- 
for  .£500,  and,  after  training,  beaten  by  every  Horse  RANSHIP 
with  which  he  ran.  The  Hungarian  Horst  s arc  not  's— ' v-"-' ' 
worth  speaking  of.  The  Poles,  notwithstanding  the 
magnificence  of  their  trappings,  are  but  common  and 
ordinary  in  shape.  In  the  Swedish  Horses  there  is  no 
great  matter.  The  Iceland  Horses  are  curled  like  their 
Dogs,  so  that  no  currycomb  will  touch  them,  and  they 
are  but  dull  jades.  “ Sir  Walter  Rawloy  told  me  that 
in  the  West  Indies  there  were  the  finest  shap't  Horses 
and  the  finest  colours  in  the  World,  beyond  all  Spanish 
Horses  and  Barbs  that  ever  he  saw,  and  they  knew 
there  so  little  of  the  use  of  Horses  that  they  killed  them 
for  their  skins.” 

But  few  other  Works  on  Horsemanship  demand  any  Sollry*el. 
notice.  Le  parfait  Mare.se/ial , par  le  Sieur  de  Solleysel, 

Ectiyer,  Sieur  du  C la  pier,  Fun  de*  Chefs  de  [Academic 
Royale,  appears  to  have  been  received  with  great  ap- 
plause. The  Edition  which  we  have  consulted  is  the 
eighth  ; it  was  printed  during  the  author's  lifetime,  and 
hears  date  1691.  The  Work  was  translated  into  Eng-  Sir  William 
li*h  by  the  indefatigable  Scotch  Gymnasiarch,  Sir  Hope. 
William  Hope,  whose  skill  in  Fkncino  wc  have  already 
acknowledged.  To  his  version  he  added  a Treatise  on 
the  Art  of  Riding,  from  which  we  shall  presently  have 
occasion  to  borrow  a few  particulars. 

In  1732  was  published  Erole  de  la  Carotene,  par  M.  Hi-  n t;Me- 
de  la  Gueriwiere,  Ecuyer  du  Roy,  Paris.  This  is  a nn*rr’ 
handsome  (olio,  with  well-executed  Plates.  The  3d 
Chapter  of  Part  II.  contains  a good  explanation  of 
the  chief  terms  used  in  the  French  Manege*  terms 
which  the  Writers  on  Horsemanship,  for  the  most  pait. 
use  too  freely  without  previous  definition.  A yet  later 
French  Work,  Let  trait  Print,  ipes  de  la  Cavalerie,  par  Saur.i-r. 
M.  Gaspar  Saunier,  Ecuyer  de  F Academic  de  F U niter  - 
site  de  Leyde,  is  equally  dear  and  distinct  with  that  last 
mentioned,  by  pursuing  a similar  method.  Among 
ourselves,  Henry  Earl  of  Pembroke  is  among  the  latest  Kart  of 
Writers  on  the  Art.  He  published,  in  1761.  A Method  Prwbwk* 
of  breaking  lionet  and  teaching  Soldiers  to  ride , rfe- 
signed  for  the.  Use  of  the  Army,  from  which  we  princi- 
pally learn  the  ill  discipline  which  at  that  time  prevailed 
among  our  Cavalry  Rcgimeuta. 

It  is  not  our  intention  in  this  place  to  give  detailed 
directions  either  for  the  training  or  managing  of  Horses, 
both  of  which  will  be  far  better  learned  from  any  of  die 
numerous  express  Treatises  on  those  subjects,  than  from 
an  abridgement  of  them  ; wc  shall  content  ourselves  with 
a very  rupid,  general  outline  of  the  received  methods, 
and  a brief  explanation  of  a few  of  the  more  common 
technical  terms  of  the  Manege.  Horses  arc  taught  Break  inf. 
their  paces  at  first,  by  being  made  to  run  in  circles  w ith- 
out any  rider  backing  them.  The  breaker  stands  in  the 
middle,  bolding  a tonge,  or  long  rein  ; and  arzrrorsnn  (a 
noseband  of  wood,  leather,  or  iron)  is  put  on  the 
Horse’s  nose  ; if  it  be  necessary,  a second  man  follows 
with  a w hip,  ( chambriere ,)  but  great  care  must  be  taken 
to  proceed  with  gentleness  and  by  slow  degrees.  Tlie 
three  natural  paces  are  a Walk,  c.  Trot,  and  a Gallop,  Nature) 
to  which  some  Horses  of  themselves  add  an  Amble.  p****- 
In  a /Calk  a Horse  lifts  two  legs  on  a side  one  after  Walk, 
the  other,  beginning  with  the  hind  leg  first.  In  an 
Amble  he  lifts  two  legs  on  a side  at  ihe  same  time,  in  Amble, 
a Trot  he  lifts  two  legs  at  the  same  time,  and  keeps  Tret, 
two  on  the  ground  crosswise,  or,  as  Sir  William  Hope, 
from  whom  wc  are  borrowing  our  explanations,  ex- 
presses himself  with  becoming  nationality,  “ iu  the  form 
3 a 2 
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HORSE-  of  a St.  Andrew's  Cross.*’  In  Galloping  straight  forward 
MANSHIP.a  Horse  may  lead  with  what  fore  leg  he  pleases,  but 
/ unless  the  hind  leg  on  the  same  side  follows  it,  the  legs 
Galloping.  are  said  to  be  disunited ; in  this  pace  all  four  legs  are  off 
the  ground  at  the  sume  time.  In  Galloping  in  a circle, 
the  innermost  fore  leg  should  lead,  or  he  is  said  to 
Cantor.  Gallop  false.  The  Canter , or  Hand  Gallop , is  not  con- 
sidered a natural  pace  ; it  is  an  easier  Gallop,  in  which 
the  Hand  presses  on  the  bridle  to  restrain  the  speed. 

Ai  *.  The  artificial  motions,  or  Airs  of  a Horse  arc  seven. 

Terra  a Terra  ; a Demy  Air,  or  Demy  Volt ; a Corvet ; 
a Capriole  ; a C'mupade  ; a Ralotade  ; and  a Step  and 
a Leap,  (wn  pas  et  un  tault.)  These  are  explained  as 
follows  by  Sir  William  Hope,  not  very  distinctly  as  we 
fear;  but  we  know  not  how  to  improve  his  definitions, 
and  they  at  least  gain  some  raciness  by  being  reported 


Trrra  a 
Terra. 


Deny  Volt. 


Corvet. 


Capriole. 


Croupad*. 

liilutade. 


Step  and 
leap. 

FJcada. 

I'afcMgfl. 

Pesate. 

Pirouette. 

Piafer. 


Mcnair. 
Kpaule  en 
deduu. 


in  bis  own  words. 

“ Terra  a Terra  is  nothing  else  hut  a short  and  prest 
Gallop  with  the  Croup  in,  in  which  a Horse’s  legs  do 
move  more  quick  than  in  an  ordinury  Gallop,  and  mark 
but  two  times  as  Pa,  Ta,  and  not  fouras  in  the  Gallop. 
A Dotty  Air , or  Demy  Pott,  is  an  Air  in  which  the  fore- 
parts of  the  Horse  are  more  raised  than  in  Terra  a 
Terra,  also  the  motion  of  the  Horse’s  legs  is  more 
quick  in  Terra  a Terra  than  in  the  Demy  Volt.  A 
Corvet  is  an  Air  w henever  the  Horse’s  legs  are  yet  more 
raised  than  in  the  Demy  Volt,  being  a kind  of  leap  up 
and  a little  forwards,  wherein  the  Horse  raiseth  both  his 
fore  legs  at  once,  equally  advanced,  (that  is,  when  he  is 
going  straight  forwards  and  not  in  a circle,)  and  as  his 
forelegs  are  falling,  he  immediately  raises  his  hind  legs, 
as  he  did  the  fore,  that  is,  equally  advanced,  and  not 
one  before  the  other,  so  that  all  his  four  legs  arc  in  the 
air  at  once,  and  as  he  sets  them  down  he  marks  but  two 
times  with  them.  A Capriole  is  when  a Horse  at  the 
full  height  of  his  leap  yens  or  strikes  out  his  hind  legs 
as  near  and  even  together,  and  us  far  out  as  ever  he 
can  stretch  them,  in  which  action  he  makes  a noise,  or 
claque  with  them."  This  yerking,  in  the  technical  lan- 
guage of  the  French  Manege , was  called  newer  Caigvil- 
lette.  “A  Croupade  is  a leap,  wherein  the  Horse  pulls 
up  his  hind  legs,  as  if  he  drew  them  up  to  his  belly. 
A Balotade  is  a leap,  wherein  the  Horse  offers  to  strike 
out  with  his  hind  legs  but  doth  it  not,  only  making  an 
offer,  and  showing  the  shoes  of  his  hind  feet,  but  does 
not  strike.  Of  these  three  last  leaps,  the  Capriole  is 
most  esteemed,  being  the  most  perfect  leap  of  all.  A 
Step  and  a Leap  is,  as  it  were,  three  Airs  ; the  pace  or 
step  is  Terra  a Terra,  the  raising  is  a Corvet , and  then 
the  Leap  finishes  it.” 

A Faleade  is  made  by  a Horse  throwing  himself 
upon  his  haunches  two  or  thee  times,  us  in  very  quick 
Curvets. 

A Passage  is  raising  the  outward  hind  leg  and  inward 
fore  leg  together,  alternately  with  the  other  two  cross 
legs,  never  gaining  above  a foot  of  ground  at  a time. 

A Pesate  is  a rising  upon  the  haunches  with  the  fore 
legs  bent  up  to  the  body. 

In  a Pirouette  a Horse  turns  upon  the  inward  hind 
leg,  the  other  three  being  lifted  from  the  ground.  A 
Horse  is  said  to  Piafer , when  he  continues  to  make 
Passages  without  advancing,  retreating,  or  sidling. 

A Passade  is  a course  in  a straight  line  and  back 
again,  turning  at  each  end  with  a Demi  Volt. 

A Mezair  is  a lower,  quicker  Curvet. 

In  the  Kpaule  en  dedans,  or  shoulder  fumed  inwards, 
one  of  the  most  important  lessons,  the  Horse  is  said  to 


move  on  two  pistes , i.e.  his  fore  and  hinder  parts  move  IIORSR- 
on  different  lines.  In  the  Kpaule  en  dedans  he  looks  N|*NSHIP 
the  contrary  way  to  that  which  he  goes  ; in  passaging  ^ 

the  same  way. 

The  following  brief  general  directions  seem  applica- 
ble to  all  species  of  Horsemanship. 

Every  Horse  should  be  accustomed  to  stand  still  Mour.tinjj. 
while  he  is  mounted.  In  mounting,  the  Horseman 
should  stund  rather  liefore  than  behind  the  stirrup,  and 
then  taking  the  bridle  short  together  with  the  mane  in 
the  left  hand,  he  should  help  himself  into  the  stirrup 
with  his  right,  taking  care  that  his  toe  does  not  touch 
the  Horse.  While  the  foot  is  in  the  Mirrup  he  should 
move  on  the  right  till  he  faces  the  side  of  the  Horse 
looking  across  the  saddle.  Then  with  his  right  hand 
he  should  grasp  the  hinder  part  of  the  saddle,  and  with 
that  and  the  left,  which  holds  the  bridle  and  the  mane, 
should  lift  himself  upright  on  his  left  foot.  Remaining 
thus  but  for  a moment,  so  us  to  divide  the  action  into 
two  motions,  he  should  throw  his  leg  over  and  gain  his 
seat. 

In  dismounting,  the  bridle  and  mane  should  be  held  Dimmnint- 
as  before  in  the  left  hand,  the  right  hand  should  be  i«g. 
placed  on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  and  when  the  leg 
has  been  thrown  over  the  bock  of  the  Horse,  that  hand 
should  grasp  the  hinder  part  of  the  saddle.  There 
should  be  a moment’s  pause  on  the  stirrup,  and  the 
action  should  be  in  all  respects  the  converse  of  mount- 
ing ; especial  care  is  to  be  taken  not  to  bend  the  right 
knee  lest  the  Horse  be  rubbed  by  the  spur. 

The  seat  should  be  square,  the  left  shoulder  not  Seat- 
pulled  forward  by  the  bridle,  but  the  body  even.  The 
reins  should  be  held  with  the  whole  grasp  of  the  hand, 
and  divided  with  the  little  finger,  the  thumb  upper- 
most and  placed  on  the  bridle,  the  wrist  bent  a little 
outward.  The  hand  in  pulling  the  bridle  should  be 
raised  towards  the  breast.  If  it  be  thought  fit  to  ride 
the  Horse  with  a loosish  rein,  advance  the  arm  but  not 
the  shoulder. 

The  body,  instead  of  being  stiffened  by  an  unnatural 
grasp  of  the  knees  to  the  saddle,  should  be  pliable  and 
gently  yielding  to  the  Horse’s  motions  ; the  legs  should 
be  kept  straight  down,  the  thighs,  knees,  and  toes  rather 
inclined  inwards,  the  stirrup  rather  on  the  ball  of  the 
foot  than  home  to  the  instep.  The  grasp  should  chiefly 
be  mode  with  the  hollow  of  the  thighs  ; the  stirrups  in 
a hunting  saddle  should  for  the  most  part  be  of  such 
length  as  to  Bfford  the  breadth  of  four  fingers  between 
the  seat  and  the  saddle  when  the  rider  stands  in  them. 

A Horse  should  never  be  spurred  by  a kick ; if  it  be 
necessary  to  spur  him  briskly,  the  heels  should  be  kept 
close  to  his  sides,  the  pressure  increased  or  slackened  as 
requisite.  If  he  be  vicious,  the  reins  should  be  taken 
separately  one  in  each  hand,  and  the  arms  being  ad- 
vanced forward  he  should  be  held  very  short,  thus  his 
bead  being  raised  high,  and  his  nose  thrown  a little  out, 
he  can  rise  neither  before  nor  behind  ; with  a head- 
strong Horse,  repealed  pulls  are  better  than  one  con 
tin ued  strain. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  has  one  anecdote  which  Siubi|  stilt 
almost  contains  the  essence  of  Horsemanship.  He  was 
once  endeavouring  to  persuade  Mr.  Germain,  a fine 
gentleman,  and  the  best  scholar  in  Du  Plessis's  Aca- 
demy, to  mount  one  of  his  Horses,  which  he  was  un- 
willing to  do.  “ I told  him,  if  you  will  but  sit  still  I 
warrant  you  the  Horse  will  go  well  with  you.  But  a 
man,  said  he  with  a great  oath,  cannot  sit  still,  which 
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HORSE-  was  said  knowingly,  and  like  a Horseman,  for  to  sit 
Jl .WSHIP.  fl|i||  belongs  only  to  a great  master."  A Post-boy,  he 
adds,  can  ride  a hundred  miles  a day,  a Groom  can  leap 
a hedge  or  a ditch,  " my  Lord  Mayor  when  he  goes  to 
weigh  butter  sits  a leg  of  either  side  the  Horse  very 
gravely,"  “ many  wenches  ride  astride  and  gallop,”  but 
none  of  these  are  to  be  thought  skilled  in  Horseman- 
ship. 

When  mounted,  he  advises  the  rider  to  u look  a little 
gay  and  pleasantly,  but  not  laughing,”  nor  to  be  " stiff 
like  a stake,  or  like  a statue  on  Horseback,  for  I never 
saw  any  formality  but  methought  it  lookt  something  of 
the  simple  and  foolish."  " There  is  no  man,’’  he  further 
assures  us  “ that  hath  not  a musical  head  that  can  be 
a good  Horseman,”  and  unless  his  hand  and  heel  go 
together,  “it  will  be  ill  music  on  Horseback.’' 

Vaulting.  We  have  already  spoken  of  Homers  allusion  to  the 
Art  of  Vaulting  on  Horseback,  and,  in  concluding,  we 
may  add,  that  this  amusement  appears  to  have  been 
carried  to  very  high  perfection  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Xlltli  century,  by  some  wandering  Egyptians,  twenty 
in  number,  who  were  seen  by  Nicephoras  Gregorius  at 
Constantinople  during  the  reign  of  the  elder  Androni- 
cus.  They  appear  to  have  practised  feats  of  strength, 
agility,  and  sleight  of  hand,  such  as  no  man  before  had 
ever  witnessed  or  suspected  to  be  possible ; and  it  is  not 
a little  to  the  credit  of  the  Historian,  that  although  he 
declares  their  tricks  to  have  been  prodigious  and  most 
wonderful,  Ttpanv&/  xai  Gavparoi  r \rjpij,  he  distinctly 
acquits  the  practitioners  of  any  dealings  with  the  Devil. 
We  subjoin  the  original  description,  which  may  remind 
some  of  our  readers  of  sights  which  themselves  have 
enjoyed  in  Astley’s  Amphitheatre : iw/wt  5*  ixxnv 

xadijufva*  r p€\tt¥  lpa<rr<£(,  xai  rov  trxov  rpiy^ otnot, 
ofidios  a in  or  vv¥  pee  eVi  Ttjv  ifaaTpftor  irnmo,  vvv  4* 
SpxpoaGr-v  (Vi  riji  tow  ixxov  \at7tft,  vuv  i‘  oxttrOte  ext 
7U¥  tow  fjnrow  yXovrurv,  tvfivicv  met  xapaWarrtL'v  to  in 
xoia\,  xai  ustnrrp  ixrapevoi  bixrjv  wttjvov'  vvv  V 
dxoflaU-u'v  row  ixxov  rp^ovroi,  xai  rrjr  ovpa i iparropr- 
vot,  xai  tvaWopcva*  «ti  rtji  *$ttrrptloi,  avGtr  l tapir  o 
xaG^pxvoi’  xaxttOfv  avOi t \n\luv  iavrbv  ix  Garipov  rrji 
brfxtripicoi  pxpovt,  xai  xaTteGte  Sia  ttji  rov  ixxov  xot\tai 
wepnrrpxfpiiftrvoi,  siverdh  ix  Garipov  pepoirt  avtjm  xai 
bx¥>\fijo  ai rGti.  rovroti  5*  iaarov  Jli  tow  tow 

txrrov  xpo r rpopov  bwri-jxtv  rjpxXit  rij  paarty  ».  rain  a pev 
^ xai  owtot  r&v  reparoxoitSv  « 'xttvmfv  txoUt.  (Hitt.  Byz. 
viii.  3.) 

Stoke*’*  A Volume  on  this  Art,  The  Vaulting  Matter,  was 
.irt  »f  published  by  William  Stokes,  at  Oxford,  in  1652.  From 
hm/timf.  ijjjg  Work,  which  is  illustrated  by  Plates,  the  reader 
may  learn  how  to  execute  several  wondrous  Passes. 
The  John  O'Neale,  the  Miller’s  Pats,  the  Hercules 
Leap,  the  Poysado,  the  Pegasus,  Over  three  Hones  at 
once,  Pomados  at  the  head , the  tail,  the  hind  legs  or 
the  6onp  of  the  saddle.  A notice  of  one  only  must 
suffice;  it  is  culled  The  Afitfres*  Command,  and  in  the 
engraving  a well-dressed  Lady  appears  very  patiently 
seated  on  a pillion,  while  a Cavalier  is  flourishing  his 
heels  close  to  her  face.  The  instructions  are  as  follows : 

“ Your  Horse  ready,  and  your  Gentlewoman  seated, 
leave  the  raines  of  the  bridle  on  the  neck  of  the  Horse, 
then  fixing  the  left  hand  on  the  fore  pummel,  mount, 
clapping  the  right  hand  on  the  hind  pummell : but  be 
sure  the  right  leg  move  in  the  same  time  with  the  right 
hand,  that  so  you  may  readily  motion  the  right  thigh 


towards  the  Gentlewoman’s  lap,  and  then  reverse  the  HORSE- 
same  leg  over  the  fore  pummel!  into  the  saddle  without  MAXSHIl’ 
molesting  her.  If  you  will  do  this  Passe  after  another 
fashion,  take  the  bridle  in  your  left  hand,  and  putting  it 
over  the  head  of  the  Horse,  place  your  hand  on  the  poll, 
then  taking  your  true  spring  from  the  ground,  clap  your 
right  hand  on  the  fore  pummell,  thrust  your  right  leg 
thorow  betwixt  both  the  pummells,  and  you  arc  in  the 
raddle,  the  woman  not  so  much  as  touched.’ 

Dr.  Johnson  has  warned  us  in  the  citation  given  Hor*r- 
above  from  the  Preface  to  his  Dictionary,  that  the  courser, 
term  Horse-courser  needs  explanation  ; and  we  give 
one  as  we  find  it  set  down  by  himself.  “Junius  derives 
it  from  Hone,  and  Cose,  an  old  Scotch  word,  which 
signifies  to  change ; and  it  should  therefore,  he  thinks, 
be  written  Honecoser . The  word  now  used  in  Scot- 
land is  Horsecouper,  to  note  a jockey,  seller,  or  rather 
changer  of  Horses.  It  may  well  be  derived  from 
Count,  as  he  that  sells  Horses  may  be  supposed  to 
course  or  exercise  them."  Under  the  word  Scourse,  how- 
ever, Dr.  Johnson  notices  the  Italian  scorsa,  exchange, 
whence,  he  adds,  a Horse-scourser.  Under  Scorse  Mr. 

Todd  writes  “ skvja, ' Sueth  vulgo  commutare,  pracipui 
equal . Serenius.’  The  Exmore  dialect  has  scoace,  or 
scarce,  to  exchange.  Grose.  Sherwood  notices  this 
word  as  scoune,  to  exchange,  and  adds  to  it  a Horse* 
scouner ." 

Minshew  seems  to  understand  it  as  derived  a rur- 
rendo,  and  gives  the  similar  Italian  cozzone , 

Mr.  Gifford,  in  a note  on  the  Induction  to  Ben  Jen- 
son’s Bartholomctc  Fair,  (fVorks,  iv.  369.)  says,  “In  the 
Dramatis  Person <e,  Knockem  is  called  a Horse-Courser. 

A Horse-Courser,  as  old  Fitzherbert  says,  differs  from  a 
Horse- master.  * A Corser  is  he  that  byeth  all  ryders’ 

Horses,  and  selleth  them  ogayne  ; the  Horse-may  ster  is 
he  that  byeth  wvlde  Horses  and  hreketh  them  and  then 
selleth  them.’  ’This,  perhaps,  was  more  than  Jonson 
knew.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  uses  the  word,  as 
his  contemporaries  did,  for  a Horse-dealer.”  Consider- 
ing the  almost  boundless  variety  and  extent  of  infor- 
mation on  the  most  unexpected  subjects,  which  Jonson 
on  every  occasion  displays,  we  should  feel  no  slight 
hesitation  in  predicting  his  want  of  knowledge  even  in 
the  mysteries  of  Horse- Coursing.  Knockem,  indeed, 
throughout,  speaks  sufficiently  in  character  lo  prove 
Jonson’s  acquaintance  with  the  minutiae  of  his  trade. 

The  whole  of  his  conversation,  as  Mr.  Gifford  observes 
in  another  place,  is  made  up  of  scraps  from  the  stable. 

Fitzherbert’s  own  words  are  much  too  pointed  to  be 
omitted.  “The  diversity  betweene  a Horse-maister,  a 
Courser,  and  a Horse-leach.  A Horse-maister  is  he 
that  buieth  wild  Colts  or  Horses,  or  breedeth  them, 
and  selleth  them  againe  wild,  or  breuketh  part  of  them 
and  maketh  them  lame,*  and  then  selleth  them.  A 
Courser  is  he  that  buieth  all  ridden  Horses,  and  selleth 
them  againe.  A Horse-leach  is  he  that  tnketh  upon 
him  to  cure  and  mende  all  manner  of  diseases  and 
sorances  that  Horses  have,  and  when  these  three  be 
met,  if  you  have  a Pothicary  to  make  the  fourth,  you 
might  have  such  foure  that  it  were  hard  to  trust  the 
best  of  them."  Book e.  of  Husbandrie , ii.  57. 

• So  it  stand*  in  the  original ; (Ed.  l.%98  ;)  /nine  is  probably  a mis- 
print tor  lame  ; fait  the  compositor’s  error  (if  it  bn  one)  can  be  no 
mutter  of  surprise  when  we  read  the  context. 
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hors-  HORSFIELDJA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class 
VI  HUM  A.  Dioccia,  order  ftlonadelphia.  Generic  character  : male 
tIORTt  ^oweT»  calyx  none ; corolla  tubular,  three-angled, 
CULTURE,  border  conniving;  anthers  connate:  female  flower, 

^ ^ calyx  none,  corolla  as  the  male ; style  none ; stigma 

obscurely  spotted  ; drupe  superior,  one-seeded. 

One  *|>cciea,  H.  odorata.  a moderate- sized  tree, 
native  of  Ceylon,  and  cultivated  in  Java ; the  flowers 
have  the  fragrance  of  the  violet, 

HORSHAM,  a Borough  and  Market  Town  in  the 
County  of  Sussex*  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Adur  or 
Reeding.  It  stands  in  a very  pleasing  country,  which 
once  formed  a continued  forest.  The  Church  is  of  large 
dimensions,  and  is  a fine  specimen  of  the  pointed  style  ; 
the  living  is  a vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  A Market  House,  a Town  Hall,  in  which, 
and  at  Lewes,  the  Summer  Assizes  are  held  alternately, 
and  a County  Gaol,  ure  the  other  public  buildings.  Hill 
Place,  an  ancient  mansion  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  Cool  Hurst,  a seat  of  the  Earl  of  Galloway, 
Demi  Park.  Springfield  and  Horsham  Park,  arc  all  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Horsham  has  returned 
two  Members  to  Parliament  since  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
Population,  in  1821,  4575.  Distant  from  Dorking 
1 1|  miles,  from  London  3C. 

HORTATION/)  Lat.  hortar,  ahu.  The  ancient 

Ho'rtative,  J-Romuns  (Vossius  says)  wrote  it 

Ho'rtatory.  ) hor-ior  ; and  honor , he  conceives 
to  be  from  oprvr-eiv,  incitare,  to  incite,  to  encourage,  or 
from  op  tiv,  action.  See  to  ExnoRT. 

Encouragement,  admonition,  advice,  persuasion. 

In  hortative*,  anil  pleadings,  as  truth  or  disguise  terveth  best  to  the 
design  in  hand,  ao  is  the  judgement  or  the  fancy  most  required. 

Hol> bet.  Leviathan  part  l,  ch.  viii. 

Ife  anitna’eii  his  touidten  witn  many  he*  tat  one  or ationa. 

Hut 'land.  Ammianus,  fi>l.  202.  Jutianus. 

And  as  to  the  second.  Inat  he  slould  bv  his  korialian  set  the  com- 
mons against  the  nobility  And  gentlemen,  he  said  that  he  never  *pak« 
any  word,  but  some  of  the  commissioners  were  present ; who  he 
doubted  not  would  testify  for  him  in  this  part  to  his  accuser's  slum*. 

Strype.  Memorials.  Edseard  FI.  Anno  1948. 

llORTIA.  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pentan* 
dria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Hutacrtt.  Gene- 
ric character:  calyx  five-toothed,  persisting;  corolla, 
petals  five,  reflexed,  acuminate,  glandular,  hairs  at  the 
hase  ; style  sessile,  stigma  capitate  ; capsule  five-celled, 
sells  one-seeded. 

One  species,  H.  Brasitiana,  a tree,  native  of  Brazil. 
Decondolle. 

HORTICULTURE,  Lat.  hortua,  a garden,  and 

Hoiticu'ltural,  I cultura,  from  colere,  cuttum , 

Horticulturist,  Mo  till. 

Ho'rtulan,  I The  tillage  of  gardens ; 

Horte'nsial.  J or  of  such  plants  as  are 

usually  grown  or  cultivated  in  gardens. 

Hortua  siccus , literally  a dry  garden  ; a collection  of 
dried  plants. 

Such  U are  satire  ami  hortcnsial. 

Evelyn.  Introduction,  *sc.  3. 

What  I humbly  offer  your  lordship  is  (a«  I mid)  par!  uf  natural 
history,  the  product  of  horticulture  snA  the  fir  If,  dignified  by  the  moat 
illustrious,  and  xucctime*  lillrJ  luurrato  vomer r. 

id.  Aretana.  F.  put  If  Dedicatory. 

This  hsrtsjan  kaleodar  is  yours,  mindful  of  the  honour  once  con- 
ferred on  it,  when  you  were  pleavoJ  to  suspend  your  nobler  rapture*, 
and  think  it  worthy  your  transcribing. 

id.  Kaiendnrium  Hortense.  Eputie  Dedicatory  to  .4,  CWry 


Th«  hartulam  paradoses  were  seel  above  six  weeks  ago,  and  i con-  HORTT* 
dude  they  are  lost  from  us.  CULTURE. 

Boyle.  Worts,  vol.  vi.  p.  132.  Letter  from  Hart  fib. 

The  garden  affords  him  many  sources  of  smuserornt.  He  attends  HOSE, 
not  indeed  to  the  ofitonr,  and  his  strength  will  not  permit  him  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  labours  of  horticulture. 

AW.  Winter  Evenings,  ev.  7. 

Beautiful  as  are  all  tbe  features  of  the  modem  gardre,  I should  not 
hesitate  to  allot  the  first  place,  iu  an  estimate  of  horticultural  grace*, 
to  the  weeping  willow.  Id.  Esiays,  No.  1 15. 

It  would  certainly  be  a valuable  addition  of  nondescripts  to  the 
ample  collection  of  known  claws,  genera,  and  species,  which  at  pre- 
sent beautify  tha  hortus  tietus  of  di***nt. 

Burke.  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France. 

HORTYARD,  now  written  orchard , q.  c.  A.  S.  orf- 
grard,  orcgcard.  orreard,  orcyrd.  Of  these  Junius 
think  a ortgeard  the  most  ancient,  and  that  it  is  formed 
from  wtorlcwrd,  that  is  it yrt  grard,  or  a yard,  or  place 
prepared  for  toorf*  or  herbs.  Now  applied  to 

A yard  or  garden  for  fmit  trees. 

Whiles  they  pass*  now  and  then  among  their  enemies’  hortyardt 
and  vineyards  they  neyther  desire  nor  touch  ought,  for  feare  of  p»y*oi» 
and  secret  arts.  Holland.  Ammiasms,  lot . 237.  J minimus, 

He  would  hase  men  purchase  houses  that  had  more  store  of  arable 
land  and  pasture,  then  of  tine  hortyania  or  gardens. 

Sir  Th/m&s  North.  Plutarch,  foL  290.  Marcus  Cato. 

And  even  in  these  our  dales.  under  the  name  of  garden*  and  hurt- 
yards,  there  goe  many  diin  tie  places  of  pleasure  within  the  very  citie. 

Holland.  Plane,  book  six.  ch.  iv, 

HOSANNA,  Gr.  unravva.  Sec  the  Quotaliou  from 
Hammond. 

The  word  hosanna  is  contracted  of  ao  nytm,  eoesi  L,  aare  I b«- 
aeech  thee  A form  of  net lamation.  which  the  Jews  were  wont  to  use 
in  their  feasts  of  tahrnucfo,  in  which  also  they  used  to  Carry  boughs 
in  their  hands,  (tea  Neh.  ch.  viii.  v.  15. 1 Mac.  ch.  xiii.  v.  5.  2 Mac. 
eh.  x.  v.  7.)  and  aU>  to  sing  psalms,  as  it  is  in  tbo  Maccabees,  that  is, 
to  cry  hosanna. 

Hammond.  Annotations  on  Matthew,  ch.  XXL  V.  9, 

■— ■■■  — - 1 — - H etv*a  rung 

With  jubilee,  and  loud  honinmu  fill'd 
TV  eternal  regions. 

MiUnx.  Paradise  ijost,  hook  lii.  I 348. 

From  the  full  choir,  when  loud  Au#t»«*<w  rise, 

And  swell  the  pomp  of  dreadful  sacrifice, 

Amid  that  serne  if  *iun*  relenting  eye 
Glance  on  the  stone  where  our  cold  relics  lie, 

Devotion’*  self  shall  steal  a thought  from  heaven. 

One  human  tear  shall  drop,  and  be  forgiven. 

Pope.  Eloim  to  Abelard. 

Damascus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  corresponded  with  Stiol  Jerome  upon 
the  exposition  of  difficult  texts  of  .Scrip', ire  ; anil,  in  a letter  atiil  re- 
maining, desires  Jerome  to  give  him  a clear  explanation  of  the  wonl 
hosanna  found  in  the  New  Tr«lamrn:. 

Pa/ry  Evidences,  part  i.  ch.  liL  sec.  9. 

HOSE,  A.  S.  horn  ,■  D.  hosa ; Ger  ho  ten ; 

lfo'tiiER,  > which  Wachlcr  tlcrives  from  Ger. 
Hose-heeler.  ) kut-en,  (».  e.  A.  S.  hyd-an , to  hide,) 
to  cover ; applied  to  various  parts  of  the  clothes  or 
raiment,  because  covering  different  parts  of  the  body  : 
the  breech,  thighs,  legs,  feet. 

'Hie  breeches,  the  stockings. 

A*  hyschambeHern  hym  brojte,  as  he  ros  aday, 

A murwe  vorlo  weii'e,  a peyre  hose  of  say. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  390. 

His  holm  ouor  honjeti  his  bokshynes,  on  etieridi  a ayde. 

Piers  J‘louhtutin  Crede,  sig.  C.  iiiL 

And  tbe  aungel  seide  to  him  girde  tl»ee,  and  do  on  thin  hoses 
(cahy as)  and  be  dcue  so. 

With/.  The  Dedis  of  Aposths,  ch.  xii. 

That  all  things  which  dial  first  he  spoken,  nuy  see  me  to  agree  with 
tbo  matter,  ami  not  made  as  a shippe  man’s  Au*<-  to  srruc  fur  euery 
legge.  W'l/som.  Arte  of  Rhrtongue,  fol.  102.  , 

(The  Volsceinv]  seeing  themselves  on  every  side  beaten  daw  n*  and 
slainc,  tortud  from  fig  tiling  to  mutating,  delivered  up  their  capiainc. 
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yeelded  up  their  weapons,  were  driven  under  the  (fellow**,  and  in  (heir 
•ingle  douhlct  and  hose  with  great  shame  and  calami  tie.  were  let  go 
and  sent  away.  Holland.  Lsmut,  ful.  146. 

It  happened  that  a book  came  over  into  the  bands  of  the  English 
exiles,  written  against  the  marriage  of  minister*,  by  one  Mite*  Ilog- 
gard,  a silly  Aoater  in  London,  but  highly  opiotonrd  of  his  learning. 

Fuller.  (forth  in,  Hotting  hams  hire, 

Pac.  Why  thou  iron-psted  smith:  and  thou  woollen- wilted  Aote- 
heeier:  hear  what  I wiU  speak  indifferently  (and  according  to  antieat 
writers)  of  our  three  professions. 

Beaumont  and  FUt'her.  The  Martial  Maid,  act.  ii. 

For,  as  we  said,  he  always  chose 
To  carry  rittle  in  his  hose. 

That  often  tempted  rats  and  mice 
The  ammunition  to  surprise. 

Butler.  Httdtbnst,  part  i.  can.  1. 

And  a good  number  beside*  of  ordinary  tradesmen,  as  smiths, 
tailors,  sadlers,  Aunrr#,  haberdashers. 

Strype.  Life  of  Aylmer,  ch.  X. 

The  legs  and  feet  w«r*  clothed  in  long  hote  and  open  sandals. 

Gibbon.  Decline  and  Fall,  ch,  Irv. 
This  the  dusk  hatter  asks  : another  shine*, 

Tempting  the  dothier , that  the  4em>r  seeks. 

Dyer.  The  Fleece. 


HOSLUNDIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Didynamia , order  Gymnospermia.  Generic  character  : 
calyx  tubular,  five-toothed  ; corolla  ringent,  superior 
lip  concave ; two  of  the  stamens  sterile,  four  seeds  in 
the  berry-formed  calyx. 

Two  species,  natives  of  Africa. 

HO'SPITABLE,  1 Fr.  hospitable;  It.  oxpitale; 
Ho'spitablf.ness,  Sp.  hospedahle;  Lot.  hotpi- 
Ho'spitablt,  laiix,  front  hdtpt*,  which  Vos- 

IIo'spitaoe,  sius  thinks  he  can  discover  in 

Ho'spital,  n.  I hottis,  ( t changed  into  p .)  See 

Hospital,  adj.  [ Hostile.  Hoxptt  was  applied 

Hospita'mty,  to  a stranger,  received  and 

Hospitaller,  entertained  in  the  house. 

Ho'spitate,  Hospitable ; receiving  and 

Hospi'tioL'b.  J entertaining  strangers ; liberal, 
kind,  to  strangers,  to  visitors. 

Hospital;  a place  for  the  reception  and  entertain* 
menl  of  strangers : as  now  restricted,  of  the  poor  or 
sick. 


To  temples  in  Acres  he  quath  hue  pousand  mark?,  ft  flue  thousand 
to  )«  Ampitale.  H.  Brunne,  p.  135. 

He  toke  it  wikkedty  out  of  po  hospa  tiers  hotd. 

Id.  p.  178. 

But  boldynge  fmspitahtie.  benvgoe,  prudent,  »obre,ftc. 

WtcHf.  Tyte,  chi. 

Yet  ben  ther  tno  spices  of  thl*  cursed  rinne,  as  whan  that  on  of  hem 
is  religious,  or  cite*  both,  or  of  folk  that  ben  entred  into  ortlre,  a* 
sub-dekeo,  deken,  or  pree«t,  or  AotpitaA-ra. 

CAowcer.  The  Pertonet  Tale , vpl.  ii.  p.  367. 

Beyond  Kuui*  lieth  the  roautrey  of  Prussia,  which  the  Dutch 
knights  of  th«  order  of  Saint  Maries  hospitals  of  Jerusalem  haue  of  late 
wholly  cooq'irrrii  and  subdued. 

Hakluyt.  FoymgeO^  S(C.  vol.  i.  foj.  102.  The  Tartan. 

I [King  Richard]  therfoir  hiquethe my  pryde  to  the  hyghe  mjnded 
Templar*  and  hotpyttfero,  for  they  ar»  a*  proude  aa  helle. 

Bate.  English  Totariet,  part  ii.  ug.  T.  ii. 
But  a*  abroad  in  war,  be  spent  of  his  estate } 

Returning  to  his  home,  his  hospitable  gate 
The  richer  and  the  poor  stood  open  to  receive. 

Drayton.  Pvly-olbmn,  song  ii. 

■ With  common  speech 

He  courted  her,  yet  bayled  cuenr  word, 

That  his  ungentle  host*  n'oto  hint  appeach 
Of  vile  angenllenease,  or  hor/nlayrt  breach. 

Sp  enter.  Faeru  Quetne,  book  ui.  can.  10. 


When  M they  spyde  a goodly  castle,  plac’t 
Foreby  a riuer  in  a pleasant  dale  ; 

Which  choosing  for  that  turning’*  hospitals, 

They  thither  march. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Queene,  book  h.  can.  9. 

I tooke  him  of  a child,  up,  at  my  doore. 

And  chrisi'nrd  him,  gave  him  mine  ow  ne  name  Thomas, 
Since  bred  him  at  the  hotpuall. 

Ben  Jon  ton.  Erery  Mm  in  hit  Humour,  act.  ii.  ac.  I. 

Iam  to  be  a guest  to  this  hospital  maid  [ Venice]  a good  while 
yet,  aud  if  you  want  any  commodity  that  she  can  afford  (and  what 
cannot  she  afford  for  human  pleasure  or  delight  ?)  do  but  write,  and  it 
shall  be  sent  you. 

Howell.  Lettert,  book  i.  aec.  1.  let.  35. 

Yet  never  thetes  this  tom  plot  was  discovered,  and  intelligence 
thereof  given  at  Rome,  by  meanes  of  eerUine  person*  linked  to  the 
Romsire*  in  private  acquaintance  and  mutual!  hospitulitie. 

Holland.  /.rants,  fol.  292. 

That  always  cboo*es  an  empty  shell,  and  this  hoipitalet  with  the 
living  animal  in  the  same  shell.  drew.  Museum. 

For  signe  of  amitie  'twixt  us.  and  that  all  these  may  know 
We  glory  in  th*  Acupifioiu  rites,  our  grandsires  did  commend, 
Change  we  our  armc*  before  them  all. 

Chapman.  Hamer.  Iliad,  book  vi.  fol.  88. 
Take  shame,  and  feare  the  indignation 
Of  him  that  thunders  from  the  highest  throne 
f Hoapiltout  .Toue)  who,  at  the  back,  prepares 
Baines  of  abhor'd  effect,  of  him  that  dares 
The  pieties  breake,  of  his  horpitious  squares. 

Id.  Homer.  To  Mariners. 
Far  harbour  at  a thousand  door*  they  knock'd. 

Not  one  of  all  the  thousand  but  was  lock'd; 

At  last  an  An«p*7o6/r  house  thev  found, 

A homely  shed  ; the  roof,  not  far  from  ground, 

Was  thatch’d  with  reed*  and  straw  together  bound. 

Dry  den.  Ovid.  Meiamorphowet,  book  viii. 

In  the  story  of  our  father  Abrahain,  hi*  benignity  to  strangers,  and 
hospitab/eneu,  is  remarkable  among  all  his  deed*  of  goodness,  being 
propounded  to  us  at  a pattern  and  encouragement  to  the  like  practice. 

Barrow.  Sermon  31.  voL  i. 

Among  the  many  and  various  hotpilnU  that  are  in  every  man’s 
curiosity  and  talk  that  travels  their  country,  I was  affected  with  none 
more  than  that  of  the  aged  seamen  at  Knchuysen. 

Sir  W\lham  Temple.  Observation*  upon  the  United  Province t,  tfc. 

ch.  iv.- 

With  a provisio,  that  after  the  expiration  of  certain  leases  of  the  said 
hoepital -lands,  about  twenty-one  years  to  come,  the  said  number  of 
(he  poor,  and  the  said  portions,  should  be  further  increased. 

Strype.  Dfe  of  IT  kit  gift,  Anno  1584. 

Hospitality  sometimes  degenerates  into  profuseness,  and  ends  rn 
madness  and  folly  : when  it  doth  so  it  ill  deserves  the  name  of  virtue. 

Attrrbury.  Sermon  3.  vol.  ii. 

My  lord*,  the  stonn  of  anlichritlian  persecution,  which  has  raged  in 
France  since  her  Resolution,  has  driven  numbers  both  of  the  secular 
clergy,  and  persons  of  both  sexe*  of  the  religious  order*,  to  take 
sbeltrr  in  this  hospitable  land,  by  the  natural  generosity  of  Britons, 
and  the  influence  of  the  benevolent  principles  of  the  Protestant  Reli- 
gion, the  universal  asylum  of  the  persecuted  and  distressed. 

fin  hop  Hartley.  Speeches,  p.  31 1. 

The  clergy  mini  be  contented,  in  tbe  present  temper  of  the  Irish, 
with  what  they  can  get  ; yet  it  ought  to  be  so  liberal  a commutation, 
ax  will  enable  every  par*on  to  live  creditably  and  hospitably  in  (he 
midst  of  his  parishioner*. 

Anecdote*  of  the  Life  of  Bishop  Watton,  vol.  i.  p.  257. 

When  a priiate  (bunder  gives  his  college  or  hospital  s name,  he 
does  it  only  as  a godfather ; and  by  that  same  name  the  king  baptises 
the  incorporation. 

Blackttone.  Commentaries , book  i.  ch.  xviii. 


HOSPI- 

TABLE. 


The  exponce  of hoepitality  she  [Elizabeth]  somewhat  encouraged  by 
the  frequent  visit*  she  paid  her  nobility,  and  the  sumptuous  fca»t* 
which  she  received  from  thtm- 

Hume.  History  of  England.  Appendix,  iii. 


William  of  Tyre  relate?  the  ignoble  origin  and  early  insolence  of 
the  hospitallers,  who  soon  deserted  their  humble  pstmn,  St.  John 
the  Eleemosynary,  for  the  more  august  character  of  Saint  John  the 
Baptist.  Gibbon  Decline  and  Fall,  eh.  Iriii. 
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Fr.  hosts,  or  hole  ; It.  oxlt  ; Sp. 
hut-sped,  from  the  Lat.  hospex. 
(See  Hospitable.)  Udall  writes 
hoxpte  and  hospetts,  i.  e.  host  and 
hostess. 

One  who  receive*  and  enter- 
tains a stranger,  guest,  visitor;  an 
innkeeper,  landlord  of  an  inn. 

To  host ; to  dwell  or  abide,  as  a 
atranger,  guest,  or  visitor : to  receive  and  entertain  one. 

And  look  two  pans  to  )*  hosteler.  to  take  kepe  tohym. 

Piers  Plouhman.  Vision,  p.  325. 

And  h«  leyde  him  on  his  been,  and  ledde  into  an  ostrye  (alaku/tsm) 
and  dide  the  cure  of  hi*.  And  another  day  he  brought*  forth  tweie 
pel's,  and  g»l  to  the  osteler  [siabutano)  and  aevde  hau«*  thou  cure  of 
him,  and  whateuer  tbou  scbalt  geue  ouer:  I achat  jreld*  to  then 
whanne  I come  agon.  WtcUf.  Lab*,  ch.  a. 

Orel  chore  made  mire  hosts  in  everich  one, 

And  to  the  super  *ette  he  us  anon : 

And  served  us  with  vitaille  of  the  best*. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  749. 
Hold  vp  thine  herd,  for  all  ia  well 
Saint  Julian  to,  bonne  kateU, 

See  here  the  house  of  Fame  lo, 

id.  The  Second  Booke  of  Fame , fol.  279. 

Out  now  is  time  to  you  for  lo  tetle. 

How  (hat  we  baren  us  that  ilke  night, 

Whan  we  were  in  that  hoitelne  alight. 

Id.  The  Prologue,  t.  724. 
Therlo  be  strong  was  as  a champioun, 

And  knew  w<d  the  Uvrrne*  in  every  toun, 

Arid  every  hosteler  and  gay  lapstere. 

Id.  lb.  v.  241. 

He  hasteth  at  a certayne  man  net  house  in  Joppa.  who%e  name  ia 
Symoo,  a Tanner  by  bys  occupation,  and  dwelleth  by  the  sea  svde. 

Udall.  sides,  ch.  X. 

The  apostles  were  content  U»  accomplish*  theyr  request,  and 
whan  they  weie  out  of  prison,  they  wente  into  the  house  of  t.idia, 
where  they  had  been  first  hosted.  Id.  lb.  ch.  svii. 

And  caused  hym  to  be  hasted  with  a worshypfull  mao  of  that  citie 
called  Chremes. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot.  The  Gosemour,  book  ii.  ch.  xii. 

And  this  Samaritanc  Jesus  too,  hath  his  hastes  and  ibneholders,  to 
whom  he  leaning  the  earth,  and  ascending  into  lira  urn,  dooeth  com- 
mute the  wntmded  man  lo  be  wel  looked  vnlo : promising  a reward 
in  beauen,  if  through  the  aboundance  of  charitie  ibei  shal  have  laid 
out  any  thing  more  then  was  commaunded  for  the  healing  of  the  piteous 
bodie.  Udall.  Ixihe,  ch-  x. 

Salute  Pririll*  and  Aquila  myne  hospte  and  mync  hosprtet,  and 
Onesiphorus  households,  vnto  whom  I am  very  much  hounden. 

Id.  2 Timathyr,  ch.  IT, 

And  by  these  inholders  are  to  be  understanded  the  Apostles,  and 
their  sucerssoun,  by  whom  euen  at  this  dale  he  docth  cure  and  help 
mankind*,  and  galhereth  Uie  same  from  the  violence  of  thews,  into 
the  hostrse  of  the  churchr,  where  the  woundes  of  sinne  are  healed. 

Id.  Luke,  ch-x. 

Jona  (was)  borne  in  Burgoyn*  in  a tonne  called  l'rovmv  beside 
Vancolour,  which*  was  a great*  space  a chombertein  la  a cowmen 
hosiery,  and  was  a rampo  of  such*  boldness*,  that  she  would  course 
horasm  and  ride  tbcim  to  water. 

I fall.  Henry  FI.  The  sixth  Yere. 
Syr  Ywayn  and  his  damysell 
In  the  town  toke  thaire  has  tell. 

Rilsn.  Met.  Ram.  sol.  i.  p.  143.  IWisr  and  Gavin,  v.  3404. 
But  nor  Grekii,  their  Greke  so  wcl  haue  applied 
That  they  cannot  say  in  Greke.  riding  by  the  way, 

How  hosteler , fetch*  my  horse  a bottel  of  hay. 

Shelton.  Speahe  Parrot. 

Wio.  The  troope  is  past:  come,  pilgrim,  1 wil  bring  you,  where 
you  shall  host. 

Shahspeare.  Atts  Well  that  Ends  Well,  fol.  243. 

Aht.  Go  beire  it  to  the  Centaure,  w here  we  host. 

And  stay  there,  Dromio,  till  I come  to  thee, 

Id.  Comedy  of  Er roars,  fol.  8t). 


The  gentle  knight,  as  he  that  did  eteell 
In  courtesie  and  well  could  doe  and  say, 

For  so  great  kindneue  as  he  found  that  day 
Gao  greatly  thanke  hi*  host  and  hit  good  wife. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queens,  book  vi.  can.  9. 
Another  shifting  gallant  to  forecast 
To  gull  his  hostess  for  a month’s  repast. 

With  vim*  gall'd  trunk,  ballast  with  straw  and  stone. 

Left  for  the  pawn  of  his  provision. 

HaU.  Satire  5.  book  i». 

It  i«  my  father’s  will,  I should  taka  on  mee 
The  hostesseshsp  o*  th"  day. 

Shahspeare.  J# Inter's  Tale,  fol.  291. 

Who  with  Sir  Satyrane  (as  earst  yec  red) 

Forth  riding  from  Ma!bec<o«*  h>stlr$se  hous. 

Far  re  off  esptde  a young  man,  the  which  fled 
From  an  huge  giant. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Querne,  book  iii.  can.  II. 

There  arc  also  in  Oxford  certeiar  hostels  or  hals,  which  may  right 
well  be  railed  by  the  names  of  colleges,  if  it  were  not  that  there  is 
more  libertte  in  them,  than  is  lo  be  sc«*n  in  the  other. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  England,  ch  iti. 

The  students  aUo  that  remain*  in  them,  am  called  hostelers  or 
halliers.  Hereof  it  came  of  late  to  pa«.w»,  that  th*  right  n-nrrend 
father  in  God  Thomas  Isle  Archbishop  of  Canturburie  being  brought 
vp  in  such  an  house  at  Cambridge,  was  of  the  ignorant  sort  nf  Lon- 
doners called  an  hosteler , siippo»mg  that  he  had  sensed  with  some 
inhnlder  in  th*  siable,  and  therefore  in  despite  diuerse  hanged  vp 
bottles  of  haie  at  hia  gsle,  wb«n  he  began  to  preach  the  gospel I. 

Id.  Ii. 

When  they  had  laid  hold  upon  hi*  servants,  who  for  love  of  their 
lord  and  master  ke;an  to  make  resistance,  the  swords  were  brought 
forth  out  of  all  the  blind  comers  of  the  hwstelrie  open  lo  lie  scene. 

Holland  Amu.  ful.  36. 

Vpon  Stare-more,  not  Car  from  an  homely  host  tin  ie  called  the 
Spitlle.a  stone  cros*e  (on  the  one  side  of  whoa* shaft  Mood  the  picture 
and  armes  of  the  King  of  Kngland,  and  on  the  other  the  image  ft 
arme^ofth*  king  and  kingdom* of  Scotland,  vpon  that  occasion  called 
the  Htt-Cimf)  was  erected,  to  shew  the  limits  of  either  kingdom*. 
Speed.  William  the  Conqueror,  Anno  1073,  book  is.  ch.  it.  see.  32. 
Ooely  these  nsarishas,  ami  miry  bogs. 

In  which  the  feartull  ewfte*  do  (mild  their  bow  res, 

Yeeld  me  an  hastry,  roong  the  croking  frogs 

And  harbour  heere  in  safety  from  those  rauenous  dogs. 

Sp  enter.  Fame  Qaeene,  book  v.  can  10. 

When  he  had  observed  them,  he  told  the  of  the  house,  “ that 
one  of  those  horses  bad  travelled  far,  ami  he  was  sure  his  four  shoes 
had  been  made  in  four  several  counties." 

Clarendon.  History  of  the  Rebellion,  book  xiii. 

But  the  kind  hosts  their  entertainment  grace, 

With  hearty  welcome,  and  an  open  face. 

Dryden.  Ond.  Metamorphoses,  book  iv.  Baucis  and  Philemon. 

Then  taking  him  apart,  she  warns  him  to  beware  of  the  mischie- 
vous practices  of  the  hostess  Pawphilia. 

II ar burton.  The  Divine  Legation , book  ii.  sec.  4. 

It  was  now  the  du«k  of  the  evening,  when  a grave  person  rode  into 
(hr  inn,  and  committing  his  horse  to  the  hostler,  wont  directly  into 
the  kitchen,  and,  having  called  for  a pipe  of  lohaccn,  took  his  place 
by  the  f re-side.  Fielding.  Joseph  Andreses,  ch.  riv. 

In  Stow’a  time  it  was  altered  lo  a common  hosterie  or  inn,  having 
a Mark  bell  lor  a sign.  Pennant.  London,  p.  458. 

Host,  *1  Fr.  haste;  lu  oxte  ; Sp.  hurtle;  Low 
Ho'staoe,  >Lat.  hoslex,  which  Wachter  labours  to 
Ilo'sTtso.  ) show  is  from  host , equux  ; Swed.  htrxl ; 
Dan.  hexte ; ltd.  htsi ; applied  originally  to  horse- 
sotdierx,  then,  generally.  to  an  army  of  horse  and  foot ; 
equitatus  and  ex ercilus,  equitatio  and  ripe  ditto  were,  he 
observes,  used  by  the  writers  of  the  middle  apes  as 
synonymous.  For  the  various  feudal  applications  of 
the  Low  Lat,  hostix,  see  Du  Cange.  Skinner  says, 
that  host  is,  aliquant  urn  drftexo  xtnsu,  from  the  Lat. 
hostix,  an  enemy  : applied  thus;  to 

Tile  enemy,  assembled  ; assembled  in  battle  array,  * 
in  buttalions  ; then  generally,  to  battalions,  an  army, 
any  large  assemblage,  or  collected  body. 


HOST.  p. 

Host,  n. 
Ho'stehh, 
Ho'stlebs, 
Ho'stel, 
Ho'stei.er, 
Ho'stklry, 
Ho'aTBY, 
Ho'stess-ship.  J 
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„,KT  Heo  xarkedco  Jinn  to  pedere,  hit  a fair  o*r  yt  «u, 

H Ohut'etirr,  p.  12. 

HOSTAGE  Whm  he  *auh  he  ne  might  paw  on  non  wise, 

In  bre  parlies  lo  fight  his  «i te  he  did  deuise. 

li.  Bru*ne,  p.  IB”. 

And  the  mui<>  that  ben  in  heuene  suideti  him  on  white  horsi* 
elo Iti id  with  hiaayn.  Wiehf,  Apocalipi,  ch.  xix. 

And  whan  this  worthy  duk  had  thus  ydon, 

He  hike  hi*  host,  and  home  he  rit  anon 
With  laarer  crooned  a*  a conqueror. 

CJktucrr.  The  Kmgktes  Tate,  *.  1028. 

The  fure  rydpr*  rame  rynnynge  to  the  barters  akynnyshyng,  and 
the  hoost  larved  tfyll  on  y*  mount  lyll  the  nest  day. 

lard  Her  nr r * Proisutrl.  Crony  c If , vol,  i.  ch.  mix. 

Slaughter  alike  invadeth  either  host, 

Whilst  still  the  battle  strongly  doth  abide, 

Which  ev’rv  where  run*  raking  through  the  coast, 

As’t  pleas’d  oulragri.ii*  fury  it  to  guide. 

I tray  tom.  The  Haro n»'  Harr,  book  iL 

And  this  I have  often  heard,  that  when  the  lord  deputy  Hath 
raised  any  general  I Untmgr.  the  noble  men  have  claimed  the  leading 
of  them  by  graunt  from  the  king*  of  England,  under  the  greate 
•eale  exhibited ; so  a*  the  deputie*  rould  not  refu*o  them  to  have  the 
leading  of  them,  or,  if  they  did,  they  would  *o  woTke,  as  none  of 
their  followers  should  rise  Wtb  to  the  Untoge. 

Sprrurr.  Hew  of  Ihe  Stale  »f  Ireland. 

— — — — Strange  to  us  it  seetnM 

At  first,  that  angel  should  with  angel  war, 

And  in  fierce  hotting  meet,  who  wont  to  meet 
So  oft  in  festivals  of  joy  and  love 
Unanimous,  a*  sons  of  one  great  sire, 

Hymning  th’  eternal  father. 

Mittan.  Pauidue  /.os/,  book  vi.  t 93. 

Haute,  goddess,  haste  ! the  flying  hot/  detain 
Nor  let  one  sail  be  hoisted  on  the  main. 

Pope.  Homer,  [had,  book  ii. 
No  Irs*  in  other  part*  the  battle  rag'J, 

Nor  lew  the  throng  of  warring  chief*  engag'd  j 
High  o’er  the  Aw*/*  ihe  Stygian  fiends  repair. 

And  Hell’*  black  myriads  fill  the  fields  of  air. 

I loot e.  Jrrutatem  Detiveml.  book  is. 

Host,  ] Fr.  horde ; Ii.  ostia  ; Sp.  hurt  in  ; I .at. 
Ho'htic.J  hotd a ; a sacrifice,  bervius  ant!  Isidorus 
approve  the  Etymology  of  Ovid.  Hostilms  a virtu 
lioslia  ttomrn  habrt.  Fes t us  from  the  ancient  hostire , 

dive  ferire , to  strike 

'Hie  true  teach)  ng  is,  that  Ch  rules  eery  body  i*  present  under  the 
forme  of  hread,  in  a*  many  hootler  a*  he  r.iisncratr,  in  how  many  pi  are* 
wruer  the  heortn  be  c6«ecrate,  and  i*  there  really  and  *ub*t.mrially, 
whiehe  worries  really  and  sulwtacially  be  implyed,  »Ue  we  say  truly 
preset 

Si  even  Hit hop  of  ft'  ynckester.  Am  Replication  of  the  true  C alho- 
tojue  Foyth. 

Now,  say  it  go  for  current  and  be  Constantly  believed,  that  it  is  an 
undoubted  and  in fallible  signe.  that  the  God  wilt  give  answer,  when 
ttie  hot t or  sacrifice  thus  drenched  doth  *tir  ; and  contrariwise,  that 
he  will  if’l  answer,  if  the  beast  quetch  not : I see  nothing  herein  re- 
pugnant unto  that,  which  we  have  before  delivered. 

lid/and.  Plutarch.  fol.  1097. 

Ou  1h«  cootrarr.he  hath  been  (aught  to  believe  that  they  arc  neces- 
sary duties,  and  he  ennnot  be  a good  calholick,  unless  he  thus 
worship*  image*,  and  *»int*,  and  the  bread  of  the  hint. 

Sharpe.  .Srcmuit*,  vol.  ii.  A Discourse  of  Conscience. 

InrJ  Fevefsham  opened  the  door  once,  and  rolled  fur  a plan  of 
water.  The  Untie  stuck  in  hi*  [the  King'*]  throat  : and  that  was 
the  occasion  of  calling  for  a glass  of  water. 

Hornet  Own  Timet.  Charier  Ii,  1685, 

HO'. STAGE,!  Fr.  hostage ; It.  oil  agio ; Low  Lat. 

Ho  sTtnt  it,  j hortiagiu*.  The  Etymologies  arc  va- 
fioti*.  From  hotprs,  q.  d.  hospitagium  ; or  from  oh  set, 
,q  d.  obudosium  ; or  from  hostis,  quia  obsides  ab  hnsti- 
hus  rtigunlur.  See  Menage,  Vosntus,  de  Vitiis,  lib.  iii. 

VOL.  XXIII. 


HOSTILE. 


c.  14.  The  usages  of  o6ttWa///.c  by  Eulropius  ami  HOSTAGE 
Aminianu*,  quoted  by  Vonsius,  gfive  some  plausibility 
lo  his  decision,  lhat  Ihe  Fr.  hostage,  or  ostage,  is,  Kara  t 
trvqKovqv,  er  ob tidage. 

Any  person  or  thinjr  delivered  to  an  enemy  lo  be 
kept  in  pledge  or  security  for  the  performance  of  certain 
stipulations  or  conditions. 

F1  emperour  herde  Jw«,  Imtc  not  wcj  her  to, 

With  iMitc  *ikcr  Milage,  xudi  }ing  tu  do. 
pe  erl  Jiritti  noble  men,  y*t  were  of  >*  blod, 

Scndc  bym  and  ys  o»  ae  *one,  £at  vvere  oslagr*  god. 

H Gloucester,  p.  55. 

A of  his  cruclle*  be  (William  Ihe  Conqueror]  gynikc*  for  to  assuage, 

A gaf  igcjn  Jn>  feet.  ur  whilk  he  loke  osiaget. 

R.  Reunite,  p.  78, 


)>c  castcls  & f/ttngrrt  he  laid  burgh  curteysio. 

Id.  p.  139. 

He  asked  of  me  than  ottayt. 

Chaucer.  The  Romani  of  thr  Rote,  fol.  125. 
Ami  there  vpon  to  make  an  ende 
Tbe  “usdan  hi*  hvtlnge  •emle 
To  Rome,  of  princes  sonne*  twclue. 

Gower.  Cam/.  Am.  book  ii.  fol.  30. 

The  same  season  ther  wer  *tyil  in  Engliuid  hottagerr.  the  trie 
TVilphyn  of  Auuargae,  tberle  of  Porseea,  the  lorde  of  M dturer, 
and  dyuen  other. 

[j»rd  Hemcrt.  Frnirmrt.  Cronge/e,  vol.  i.  ch.  2-16. 

Which  being  reported  to  tbc  king,  [Pnrvena]  he  at  first  stormed  at 
it.  and  vras  all  in  a rage,  ami  sent  unto  Hume  certain  oralours  to  de- 
mauud  agumc  hi*  hotfage  Cla  lia  by  name. 

Hal/and.  Ijnut,  book  ii.  p.  53. 

The  king  consented  lo  the  pailey  ; upon  which  a cessation  was 
concluded  ; hotfaget  in'erchaugeably  ddivered- 

Chtrendon  Hitlorg  of  the  Rebellion,  book  * iii. 

Mr.  Gore  intimated  that  he  wu  ready  to  attend  them,  hut  they 
desired  that  two  of  our  people  might  be  Left  ashore  a*  howtaget,  aniT 
in  this  also  they  were  indulged. 

Cook.  Fogager.  vol.  ii.  book  iii.  ch.  viii. 

IIO'STILE,  ! Fr.  hostile ; It.  osdle ; Sp.  hos- 
Hosti'lity,  >tel;  Lat.  ho.il iii*,  front  the  Lat- 
Ho'stilf.ment.  j hosds,  a stranger,  a forciiyner;  and 
as  the  Fr.  Jo  rain,  from  Lat.  forts,  and  the  (ir.  th-paiot, 
extrrnus.  from  OvpA,  ostium,  so,  from  this  same  ostium, 
Murtiniiis  and  Vossius  derive  hnstis , a foreigner,  one 
(forinsmti)  out  of  doors ; ar.d,  consequentially,  on 
enemy. 

Inimical,  unfriendly ; like,  or  of  or  pertniniug  to,  a 
foe  or  mi  enemy ; adverse. 

For  why.  eerie*  it  nedeth  of  full  many  helping*,  to  kepen  the 
diucrutc  of  precious  haitdemrnli. 

Chaucer . Hoenut,  book  iL  fol.  21 9. 

Durynge  the  more  part  of  hi*  rwigne,  he  wa*  lytl*  or  nothyng  in- 
quicted  without  warre  hath/, tie  or  nuriiall  bu*yne**e, 

•Sir  Thomas  Elgnt.  The  G-  vermour,  book  i.  ch.  aiiv, 

— — — - Th'  vnaltrrcJ  law 

Of  Fate  presaging  ; lhat  Troy  then  should  end. 

When  lit*  hath/e  hone  die  should  recciue  lo  friend. 

Chapman.  Hamer.  Odgrteg,  book  viti.  fol.  1 22. 

Thither  when  he  came  he  began  to  do  many  act*  of  hot/i/ity 
against  the  Romans:  first  in  secret,  afterward*  mr>rr  openly  and 
boldly.  Ralegh.  Huiory  of  the  World,  hook  v.  ch,  iii.  MC.  15. 


Thus  great  in  glory  from  the  dia  of  war 
Safe  he  return'd  without  one  Utli/e  »car 

Pape.  Homer  (hlgttey,  book  xi. 


If  others  repodte  their  young  in  hole*  and  den*,  and  secure  them- 
srlves  also  therein,  it  » because  Midi  guard,  such  security  is  wanting, 
their  lives  being  sought  either  by  the  hostility  of  man,  or  to  satisfy 
the  appetite  of  rapacious  creature*. 

Drrhnm.  Phynm-Thtnlogy,  book  iv.  ch.  siii. 

They  were  alt  armed,  but  they  came  mi  in  so  ronfu*ed  and  strag- 
gling a manner  lhat  we  scaively'snspeeted  they  meant  u*  any  harm, 
and  we  were  determined  that  hotti/Uin  shnu'.d  not  hegia  on  our  part. 

Conk,  t’lyager,  vol.  i,  book  ii-  ch.  v 
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HOT.  HOT,  \ A.s.  h<rl,  hat ; the  past  participle  of 
Hu'tly.  i htrt.an . calrfactrr.  See  to  Heat. 

Opposed  to  cold.  Met.  fervent,  ardent,  inflamed ; 
fiery  ; violent,  vehement;  animated  to  e*ceaa;  («ri.) 
with  desire,  and,  thus,  lustful. 

1 w<iot  (hi  werkis.  for  neither  thou  art  coold,  neither  thou  artAno/, 

I »«Jde  that  thou  were  cuold  either  A«»f.  but  lor  thou  art  lews,  and 
neither  cootd  neither  hoot,  1 schal  Lianne  to  cute  thee  out  of  my 
mouthe.  Hlchf.  Apocuhps,  ch.  iii. 

I kilo*  thy  worker  that  thou  arte  neyther  colde  nor  hotle:  I 
woltle  thou  were  coble  or  hotte.  So  then  became  thou  arle  betwene 
bothe,  and  nether  cold  nor  Aof.  I tail  ?pew  the  out  of  nsy  month. 

DMr,  Anno  1551. 

Another  sayd,  the  lire  was  ou*r  hot*. 

But  be  it  A ote  or  cotde,  t dare  §»y  this, 

Thai  we  cuncludcn  cser  more  amis. 

DWinrfr  The  Chanonet  Yemannn  Tale,  »•  16422. 
And  thus  the  pride  which*  was  hole. 

Whan  he  most  in  his  strength#  wende 
Was  brent,  ansi  lost  withouten  ende. 

Gamer.  Com/.  Am.  book  I.  fob  19, 

Whereupon  thinking  good  not  to  praetermil  the  uecasyon  whiles 
the  hope  wa*  Kelt'  in  their  hartes,  [Amintas]  cnnucied  them  into 
Egipt,  and  entred  the  hauen  at  Pdusiuin,  tndcr  pretence  that  h«  bad 
bcoe  sent  thither  by  Darius. 

Rrende.  Quintus  Curtins,  book  itr.  fol.  51. 

They  answered  the  kynge  ami  sayd,  Sir,  we  haw  well  harde  the 
knighl'es  of  Fraunce,  bow*  they  wolde  liaue  you  An fety  to  sette  ou 
your  cnetnyes. 

'ijord  Berners.  Froissart.  Cronyele,  ml.  ii.  ch.  tttl*. 
Moderation  miy  become  a fault.  To  be  but  warm,  when  God 
eammaods  us  to  be  hot,  is  sinfull. 

Ft  It  ham.  Resolve  45,  part  i. 


To  knee  his  throne,  and  squire-like  pension  beg, 

To  keepe  base  life  a foot*  ; return#  with  her? 

Shaksyrare.  Lear,  fol.  295. 

Such  devils  6tea!  effects  from  ligh<l*M  hell ; 

Foe  Slaon  in  his  fire  (loth  quake  with  cold, 

Aod  iu  that  cold,  hot -burning  ftre  doth  dwell. 

Id.  IlafK  of  iMtrtet. 

If  I ran  dye  with  a fillip,  or  depart 
At  hut-cockles,  what’s  that  to  any  man. 

Rmumont  and  Fletcher.  Hit  at  several  Wtapot w,  act  iii. 

Flaimnitis.  an  hot-headed  papular  orator,  bating  once  heen  robbed 
(a*  he  thought;  uf  his  consulship,  by  a device  of  the  senators,  was 
afraid  to  be  served  so  again,  unless  he  quickly  finished  the  war. 

Ralegh.  History  a/  the  /fwr/cf.bnok  ».  ch.  Iii.  sec.  5. 

And  now  she  professes  a hot-houv ; which  1 thiwke  is  a very  it) 
house  too.  Shakspeare.  Metuure  for  Meamre,  fol.  65 

But  shortly  after,  as  they  were  rubbing  of  him  with  oil  in  his  stove 
or  hot-home, ’stark  naked  as  lie  was,  they  slew  him  by  treason. 

Sir  Thomas  North.  Plutarch,  fid.  410.  Dma*. 

And  therefore  he  ev  not  yet  so  weeric  of  the  world,  as  like  an 
headlong  hotspur  voluntanlie  to  run  to  his  viler  and  vndoubted  de- 
struction. U hnthed.  Chronicle*  of  Ireland,  Anm  1539. 

The  hot-spurre  youth  so  scorning  to  be  Cftal, 

Take  then  to  you  thi*  dame  of  mine,  quoth  bee, 

And  1 without  ymir  periil  or  your  cc*t. 

Will  challenge  pond  same  oilier  fur  my  fee. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  book  it.  can.  1. 

To  draw  Mara  like  a young  llippolvtus,  with  an  effeminate  euUft- 
tenauer,  or  Venus  like  that  hd-spurred  Harpalice  in  Virgil,  this  pro- 
cecdelh  from  a senseless  judgement.  Peacham. 

In  rain  the  «>ght  dejected  to  the  ground 
Stoops  for  relief;  thence  hot-ascending  steaim 
And  keen  reflection  pain. 

Thom***-  Summer 


HOT. 

HOTCH- 

POT. 


His  aunt  Lrpida,  likewise  being  in  trouble,  b«  deposed  against,  in 
the  open  face  of  the  court,  thereby  to  gralifie  his  muilier  her  heauia 
friend,  and  who  followed  the  suite  hotly  against  her. 

Holland.  Suetonius,  fol.  182.  Aero  Claudius  C&tar . 

Where  such  an  one  hears  the  name  of  God  profaned,  religion 
scoffed  at,  and  abused ; his  blood  broils  and  hit  heart  grows  hot  within 
him,  end  he  cannot  hut  vindicate  the  honour  of  his  Maker,  ;o  re- 
prosing  the  blasphrmcr  to  his  teeth. 

.Sum/A.  &m«n,  <ol.  xi.p.  151- 

And  can  we  think,  that  a mere  speculative  point  that  hath  no  in- 
fluence upon  our  practice,  should  be  worth  so  hotly  contending  for  ? 

Sharpe.  Harks,  vol.  vii.  Sermon  13. 

God  I thou  hast  said,  that  Nature  shall  decay. 

And  all  yon  starr’ d expansion  pass  away : 

That  in  thy  wrath,  pollution  shall  expire. 

The  Sun  himself  consume  with  hotter  fire. 

Brooke*.  Redemption. 

1 believe  it  swill  not  be  hotly  dUpnlrd,  that  those  resources  which 
lie  heavy  on  the  subject  ought  nut  to  he  objects  of  preference  ; that 
they  ought  not  to  be  the  very  first  choice,  to  an  honest  representa- 
tive of  the  people.  Burke.  On  the  Economical  Reform. 

Hot,  in  Composition. 

For  peace  and  conconlc  can  not  powibly  continue  among  them, 
that  are  hotc-stomached  and  hyghc-miaded. 

Vdatl.  Phillippiatu,  ch.  ii. 

— - But  can  such  tilings  be  fit 

In  Damasippu*  ? He  e*'n  now  to  those 
I -argr  hot-hot h draughts,  and  titled  curtain*  goes, 

More  fit  for  the  Armenian  warlike  ranks; 

For  the  Rhene,  Ister  and  the  Syrian  banks; 

To  keep  great  Nero’s  careful  breast  secure. 

Holiday.  Juvenal.  Satire  8. 

Tba  bed  we  call  a hot-bed,  and  the  manner  of  it  it  this.  There 
was  taken  burse-dung,  old,  and  well  rotted  ; this  wav  laid  upon  a 
hank,  half  a foot  high,  and  supported  round  about  with  planks  ; and 
upon  Ihe  top  was  cast  sifted  earth,  some  two  fingers  deep  ; and  then 
the  seed  sprinkled  on  it. 

flans.  Natural  History,  Cent.  5.  sec.  401. 

Returnc  with  her? 

Why  the  hot-bloadint  France,  that  dowerlesse  tooke 
Our  youngest  borne,  1 could  as  well  be  brought 


When  Lcr  makes  temperate  Scipio  fret  and  rave, 

And  Hannibal  a whining  amorous  stave, 

I laiurh,  and  wish  the  hot -brain’d  fustian  fool 
In  Bushy’s  hands,  lobe  well  lash'd  at  school 
Rochester  An  allusion  to  the  Tenth  Satire  of  the  frit  Bonk  of 
Horace. 

I fear  my  people’s  faith  : 

'Hie  hot -mouthed  heart  that  hears  against  the  curb, 

Hard  to  be  broken  even  by  lawful  kings. 

Dry  den.  The  Spanish  Fryer. 

Contiguous  to  the  cold  bath  is  another  of  a moderate  degree  of 
heat,  which  enjoys  the  kindly  warmth  of  the  »*n,  but  not  *o  intensely 
as  that  of  the  hot-bath,  winch  project*  further. 

-Helmut h.  Phny  to  Apoltinaris,  l>ook  v.  let.  6. 
Hail,  genial  hot-brd  [St.  Stephen’*],  whose  prolific  soil 
So  well  repays  all  North- v perennial  toil. 

Whence  he  can  raise,  if  want  or  whim  inclines, 

A crop  of  votes,  as  plentiful  as  pines. 

Matin.  Epi* tie  to  Dr.  Shebbeare. 

By  mean*  of  glasses,  hot-beds  and  hut- traits,  very  good  grapes  can 
be  nu*ed  in  Scotland,  and  very  good  wine  too  can  be  made  of  them, 
nt  about  thirty  time*  the  sixpence  for  which  at  leant  equally  good  can 
be  brought  from  foreign  countries, 

Smith.  Health  of  Nation*,  book  iv.  ch.  xi. 

HOTCH-POT,  or*)  Fr.  hoche-pot ; D.  hutspoL 

Hodge*  podge,  > Kilittn  says,  “ so  called  a concu - 

Hodob-pUDDIKG.  j tiendo , from  hutsen , or  hulselen, 
to  shake.  (Engl,  hustle ,)  because  the  meals  cut  to  pieces 
and  boiled  in  their  own  liquor,  are  shaken  and  tosned 
and  turned  about  by  the  cook." 

A mixture  of  various  thing-s  shaken  together  in  the 
same  pot.  Tyrwhitt. 

Ye  han  east  alle  hir  wo  nips  in  an  hochrpal. 

Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  Mehbeus,  vo1.it.  p.  95. 

[Ht)  thruateth  tbrm  in  together,  makyng  of  them  »n  AocAr^wcAr, 
all  contrary#  to  the  wbolpsosne  doclrrnc  of  Saynt  Paulo. 

Dale.  Apology,  fol.  33. 

A goodly  hotch-potch  ! when  vile  ru*«*ting* 

Arc  match’d  with  monarch?,  and  with  mighty  kings. 

Holt.  Satire  3.  book  i. 
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HOTCH-  Ford.  What,  a hodge-puddmg  ? A bag  of  flan* 

POT.  Mist.  Pack.  A puft  roan, 

• i—  v ■■  ■ / Sfuthfiearr.  Merry  H'imet  of  Windsor,  fol.  60. 

The  first  delighting  Id  htolge-padgr,  gallimaufries.  forced  meats,  See. 

Kitty.  Art  of  Oh4o|, 

A bad  artist  will  make  hut  a mere  hodgepodge  with  the  same 
materials  that  one  of  a good  taste  shall  prepare  an  excellent  olio. 

ten,  The  liritish  Enchant  rest. 

This  word,  satura,  has  be<*n  afterward  applied  to  many  other  sorts 
«r  mixtures;  a«  Festos  calls  it,  a kiud  of  <iI1j,  or  hotch-potch  made 
of  several  sorts  of  meats. 

Drydcn.  On  the  Origin  and  P regrets  of  Satire. 

Hut  what  can  all  this  rambling  mean? 

Was  ever  such  an  hodge-podge  seen. 

Ltoyd.  A Tale . 

With  us  it  h denominated  bringing  ihoee  lands  into  hateA-pol,  which 
term  I shall  explain  in  tho  very  words  of  Littleton  : “it  seemeth  thst 
this  word  hotch-pot  is  in  English  a pudding ; for  in  a padding  is  not 
commonly  put  one  thing  alone,  but  one  thing  with  other  thing*  to- 
gether. ■’  HJaehsime-  Commentanes,  book  ii.  ch.  xii. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  (Lit.  iii.  12.)  has  ffivm  numerous 
examples  of  Legal  Hotchpot;  the  following  may  l»c 
accepted  us  one  of  the  most  simple.  If  u man  seized 
of  thirty  acres  of  land  in  Fee  hath  issue  only  two  daugh- 
ters, and  he  gives  with  one  of  them  ten  acres  in  mar- 
riage to  the  man  who  marries  her,  and  dies  seized  of 
the  other  twenty  acres,  in  order  to  gain  her  share  of 
those  twenty,  she  must  put  her  ten  into  Hotchpot ; or, 
in  other  words,  she  must  refuse  the  sole  profits  to  which 
she  is  already  entitled,  and  cause  her  laud  to  he  mingled 
with  the  other,  so  that  an  equal  division  may  he  made 
of  the  whole. 

*'  By  this  housewifely  metaphor,*’  continues  Black- 
stone  in  the  passage  of  which  we  have  already  cited 
part  above,  **  our  ancestors  meant  to  inform  us  that  the 
lands,  both  those  given  in  Frankmarriage,  and  those 
descending  in  Fee  Simple,  should  be  mixed  and  blended 
together,  and  then  divided  in  equal  portions  among  all 
the  daughters.  But  this  was  left  to  the  choice  of  the 
donee  in  Frunkmarriugc,  and  if  she  did  not  chuxc  to 
put  her  lands  into  Hotchpot,  she  was  presumed  to  be 
sufficiently  provided  for,  and  the  rest  of  the  inheritance 
was  divided  among  her  other  sisters.  The  Law  of 
Hotchpot  took  place  then  only  when  the  other  lands 
descending  from  the  ancestor  were  Fee  Simple  ; for  if 
they  descended  in  Tail,  the  donee  in  Frankiriarriuge  was 
entitled  to  her  share  without  hringiug  her  lands  so  given 
into  Hotchpot.  And  the  reason  is,  because  lands  de- 
scending in  Fee  Simple  arc  distributed  by  the  policy  of 
the  Law  for  the  maintenance  of  all  the  daughters  : and 
if  one  has  a sufficient  maintenance  out  of  the  same 
inheritance  equal  to  the  rest,  it  is  not  reasonable  that 
she  should  have  more ; but  lands  descending  in  Tail 
arc  not  distributed  by  the  operation  of  the  Law,  but  by 
the  designation  of  the  giver,  per  formam  doni ; it  matters 
not,  therefore,  how  unequal  this  distribution  may  Ik*. 
Also,  no  lands  hut  such  as  are  given  in  Frankmarriage 
shall  be  brought  into  Hotchpot,  for  no  others  are  looked 
upon  in  Law  as  given  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Woman,  or  by  way  of  marriage  portion.  And,  there- 
fore, as  gifts  in  Frankmarriage  are  fallen  into  disuse,  I 
should  hardly  hove  mentioned  the  Law  of  Hotchpot, 
had  not  this  method  of  division  been  revived  and  copied 
by  the  Statute  for  distribution  of  personal  estates.” 

By  that  Statute,  22  und  23  Cat.  II.  c.  10,  money  may 
be  brought  into  Hotchpot.  As  where  a certain  sum  is 
to  be  raised  and  paid  to  a daughter  for  her  portion  by 
a marriage  settlement,  this  has  been  determined  to  be 


an  advancement  by  the  Father  in  his  lifetime,  though  HATCH, 
future  and  contingent.  If,  therefore,  the  daughter  i<c>r 
would  have  benefit  of  her  fathers  estate,  she  mast  |j(j\  j.- 
briug  this  money  into  Hotchpot. 

Col  I.  at  to  Bonorum,  in  the  Civil  Law,  answers  to 
Hotchpot.  If  a child  advanced  hy  the  father,  after 
the  father's  decease  challenges  a child’s  port  with  the 
rest,  he  must  call  in  all  that  he  formerly  received,  and 
then  take  out  an  equal  share  with  the  others. 

In  the  custom  of  London  there  is  a term  Hotchpot, 
whereby  the  children  of  a Freeman  are  to  have  an 
equal  share  of  one-third  part  of  his  estate  niter  bis 
decease. 

HOTTONIA.  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pea- 
tandria,  order  Monogynitt.  (Jeneric  character : corolla 
salver  shaped  ; stamens  placed  in  .the  tulie  of  the 
corolla  ; stigma  globular  ; capsule  one-celled. 

Four  species,  natives  of  Europe  and  the  East  Indies. 

//.  pat  u sir  is  is  an  elegant  native  of  England,  growing 
in  watery  places. 

HOVE,  "I  Past  tense  and  past  participle  of  the 

IIo'vld,  >verb  to  heave , and  upon  which  the  verb  to 

Ho'ven.  ) hove  is  formed. 

See  to  Huff;  and  the  Quotations  there  from  Hol- 
land’s Pliny. 

Tnm  riper  hath  haven  ami  puffed  up  checks, 

If  cheese  be  no  hftvcn,  nuke  Ciss  to  seek  erttkx. 

T utter,  ApnC t Husbandry.  Lessen  fur  Dxury  Alaid. 

But  if  il  thunder  withall,  then  sndaiuly  they  shut  hard  At  once,  and 
breed  only  those  excrescences  which  be  called  physemnta,  like  untu 
bladder*  puft  up  and  hooted  w ith  w ind,  ami  no  corpnrall  »u balance  at 
all.  Holland.  Ptimt.  book  ia.  ch.  xxxv. 

The  earth  also  for  her  part, by  this  roeaue*  well  soaked,  swrlieth 
and  hooveth  as  it  were  with  a lessen,  and  lieth  thereby  more  light  and 
mellow.  Id.  lb.  book  xvri.  ch.  ii. 

At  last,  all  things  being  prepared,  thev,  on  22nd  of  Pebrurry,  in 
the  morning,  hove  out  the  fust  course  of  the  Centurion's  starboard 
side,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  her  bottom  appeared  sound  .in- 1 
good.  Anson.  Puyaye  round  the  H'orld,  eh,  via.  book  iit. 

Hove.  See  to  Hover.  To  heave. \ or  be  heaved  or 
raised  aloft,  (#e.)  suspended ; to  be  or  remain  in  sus- 
pense, to  remain,  to  stay,  to  abide. 

Morond,  Erl  of  (ilnucrttre.  royd  ys  o«t  bV  syde 
In  an  valefc  houede,  J>«  end} age  xorto  abyde. 

H.  Gloucester,  p.  21b. 

But  at  the  yate  there  she  should  ont  ride 
With  certain  folk®  he  homed  her  to  abide. 

Chaucer.  Trod  us,  book  t.  fol.  181. 

And  he  his  bars  head  Rside 
Tlio  turned,  and  l«  hir  be  rode, 

And  their  he  honed,  and  abode 
To  wit  what  site  wolde  mcnc. 

Gower.  Cotf.  An.  bouk  i.  fol.  16. 

I’pon  Candelmas  euen,  the  rnainr  being  warned  that  the  kmc  should 
come  to  Westminster,  he  with  the  more  part  of  the  aldermen  came 
vnto  Knights  Bridge,  and  homed  there  to  salute  the  king,  and  to 
know  his  further  pleasure. 

Grafton.  Henry  III.  The  forty-fistt  Yen. 

One  day,  as  lie  forepasswd  by  the  plsioe 
With  weary  pase.  be  farre  away  fspide 
A couple  (seeming  well  to  lie  bi*  twaine) 

Which  honed  clone  xnder  a forest  side, 

As  if  they  lay  in  wait,  or  e!*«  iheinseluc*  did  bide- 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene , book  iii.  can.  10. 

Bui  1 by  that  which  little  while  I procur'd. 

Some  part  of  those  enormities  did  see, 

The  which  io  court  conlimullv  htnnted. 

And  followed  those  which  happy  seem'd  to  lie. 

Id.  Cvltn  Clout's  come  home  again, 

3 B 2 
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HOVE  A.  HOVEA,  in  Botany,  a pen  us  of  the  class  Diadd- 

— phia,  order  Dccandria , natural  order  Leguminoste. 
HOVKR.  Generic  character : calyx  two-lipped,  superior  lip  slightly 
S*1 v"*''  two-cleft,  retuse  ; all  the  stamens  connected  ; keel  of 
the  corolla  obtuse  ; pod  sessile,  roundish,  inflated,  two- 
seeded. 

Two  species,*  natives  of  New  South  Wales. 

HOTEL,  t\  1 llenshaw  (in  Skinner)  derives  from 

Hovel,  n.  > A.  S.  hofs,  a house.  Tooke  considers 

Ho'vel-post.  J it  to  be  the  diminutive  of  hove , 
(whence  also  probably  the  hofe  of  llenshaw.)  the  past 
participle  of  hr  are.  Ilorel,  therefore,  is 

A small  raised  building. 

And  was’t  thou  bine  (poor®  father) 

To  havell  thee  with  swine  and  rogue*  forlorn*, 

In  *bort,  and  musty  straw. 

S ha  kip  fare.  Lear,  fol.  305. 

No  town  in  Spain,  from  our  metropolis 
Unto  the  rudest  AorW,  hut  is  great 
With  your  assured  valors  daily  proof*. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Martial  Maid,  act  v. 

Lac.  Do  T look  like  a cudgel!  or  a hovell-posl,  a staffo  or  * prop, 
ShaJttpcarc.  Merc  haul  of  Veniee,  fol.  168. 

And  l’enary  and  Sloth  of  •quaUii  mien 
Heaealh  the  rootless  palare  walls  are  seen 
In  savage  Aoee/a,  where  tie  tapst’ried  floor 
Was  tr«l  hy  nobles  and  by  king*  before. 

Mickle,  Almada  Hill. 

HOVENIA.  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pen - 
tandria , order  Monogynia  Generic  character : calyx 
five-parted ; corolla,  petals  five,  convoluted  ; stigma 
three-cleft;  capsule  three-celled,  three-  valved,  cells  otic- 
seeded. 

One  species,  //.  dutch,  a tree,  native  of  Japan ; the 
stalk  of  the  fruit  is  fleshy  and  eatable. 

HO'VER,  v,  \ Skinner  thinks  may  be  either  from 

Ho'vek,  n.  ( the  A.S.  heaf-ian,  to  heeve,  to  raise, 

Ho'vkrkr,  ( to  elevate  ; or  from  the  verb  to  cover. 

Ho'vkrly.  ) There  is  little  doubt  that  hover  (with- 
out the  aspirate — Over — q.  v.)  is  from  the  past  tense 
hove,  of  the  verb  to  heave. 

To  raise  or  rise  aloft,  lo  stay  or  remain  aloft  ororer, 
{sub.  iu  flight ; fluttering;)  to  be  or  remain  in  suspense; 
to  keep  or  move  near  or  about,  (*r.  as  if  to  pounce  upon 
— like  a bird  of  prey.) 

And  as  « sillie  kight  (not  falcon  like  that  flie. 

Nor  yel  presume  to  hover  by  mount  Hcilycon  on  Lie) 

I frendly  yet  presume,  vpoD  my  freod’*  request. 

In  bureinc  verse  to  shew  my  skill,  then  take  it  forth*  be*t. 

Gascoigne.  Heathen.  Counetll  to  Dvgtasse  Dive. 

Thi*  fleetc  hovered  sbout  the  Straight*  of  Gibralter. 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  Spc.  vol.  ri.  Cut  *286.  Fight  in  the  Levant. 

My  myndc  was  bat  houeriy  and  faintlve  mooed  to  tynne,  earn  as 
we  are  wonto  aklenderlye  to  loue  suebe  thiuges,  whereof  we  mate, 
when  we  lustc,  baue  our  pleasure. 

Udsslt,  Romanies,  eh.  vii. 

Had  not  ibis  been,  I would  haue  commen  to  you  oow,  but  I would 
But  see  yoa  now  houeriy,  it  in  my  passage, 

Id,  1 Corinthians,  ch.  XvL 

"Dm*  scarcely  said  the  Mute,  but  hovering  while  she  hung 

Upon  the  Celtic  waste*. 

Drayton.  Polyolhton,  aoug  I . 
The  soaring  kite  there  scantled  his  large  wings, 

Aod  lo  the  ark  the  havering  caslril  brings. 

Id.  Awd’i  Flood. 

But  it  was  scornefnll  Braggadochio. 

That  with  hi*  servant  Trompart  hover'd  there, 

Sith  late  be  fled  from  hie  too  wrarst  foe. 

Spenser.  Fame  (jurene.  book  iii.  can,  10.  (t.  23 


The  pond  aim  breedrth  crabs,  e*U.  and  shrimps  ; and  in  the  be-  HOVKR, 
ginning,  oysters  grew  upon  the  bough*  of  trees,  (an  Indian  miracle)  — 
which  were  cast  in  thither  to  scrue  a*  a hover  for  the  fish.  HOUND. 

Care  id.  Survry  of  Com  trail.  * — ^ — / 
About  him  flew  the  clamors  of  the  dead, 

Like  fowl** ; and  still  stoopt  ruffing  at  hi*  head. 

He  with  his  bow,  like  Night,  atalkl  vp  and  down*; 

Hi*  ahaft  still  nockt:  and  hurting  round  his  frowae. 

At  those  vest  Ao  nr  nr  ft,  aiming  at  them  still. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  xL  fid.  1 77. 

Did  not  his  arm  the  ranks  of  war  deform. 

And  point  the  havering  tumult  where  to  storm. 

Pitt.  On  the  Death  of  the  late  Ear!  Stanhope. 

He  [Gray]  too,  perchance,  (for  well  I know 
llis  heart  can  melt  with  friendly  woe) 

He,  too,  perchance,  when  these  poor  liinlm  ore  laid, 

Will  heave  one  tuneful  sigh,  and  sooth  my  Lr'nng  shade. 

Mason.  Ode  7. 

HOUGH,  r.  A.  S.  hoh.  poples,  the  ham  of 

Hough,  n.  S-nne’s  leg  behind  the  knee;  it.  svf- 

Ilouan-sTRiNo. ) frago,  theAowgA  of  a beast.  Som- 
net*. 

To  hough  or  hock  the  hamstring*  is  to  cut,  to  hew  the 
hamstring* ; ami  the  hough,  or  hack,  the  part  cut  or 
homed. 

To  cut,  (hew  or  hoe.)  sub.  the  ham  or  hamstrings. 

Thou  (halt  hough  theyr  horses,  and  bum*  their  charette*  with  fyre. 

Bible,  .In no  1551.  Jenna,  ch.  xl 

He  then  drew  his  sword,  and  bare  off  (be  Wows  as  well  as  he 
could,  until]  they  bought  him,  that  he  fell  to  the  ground. 

Sir  Thomas  Earth.  F/utairh,  fol.  867.  GnJUs. 

Vpon  the  fnrmost  batches  or  rowers  banks  stood  armed  men  close 
together  with  their  shields  couched  thick  over  |he«r  lu  ads,  others 
also  behind  them  stooping  somewhat  lower,  nnd  a third  sort  bv  de- 
grees bending  their  bodie*  down : so  as  the  hindmost  rvsiing’upoa 
their  hovghrs  or  hammes.  made  a shew  of  an  arched  budding. 

Holland,  Ammvtniu,  fol.  298.  Valenti uinnus  and  / dims. 

51  any  men  for  old  age  feeble,  and  women  al*o  now  fame  stricken 
in  year**,  wh«o  they  fainted  upon  sumbie  cause*,  as  being  uffanded 
with  travailing  «o  farre,  casting  off  all  desire  to  live  any  longer,  had 
tlte  cahes  of  their  legge*  or  hough-tinny*  cut,  nnd  hi  wore  left 
behind.  Id,  Jb.  fol.  129.  Constantins  and  JuLantu. 

Hath  be  not  hamstrings 

That  thou  mu*t  hough. 

Heyu'ood.  A Woman  hiHd  mfA  Kindnett. 

Holgh,  i.  e.  to  hawk  or  haw,  q.  v. 

HOUND,  t>. Goth.Awnda;  A.S.  hand ; D.hond ; 

Hound,  n.  >Gcr.  and  Sw.  hand.  From  the  A.  S. 

Hound-fish,  j huntian,  hent-an,  to  pursue,  to  search 
after.  Wachter  objects  that  the  name  wits  applied 
generally  to  all  dogs,  not  merely  to  hunting  dogs;  and 
would  derive  the  verb  from  the  noun.  Skinner  doubts. 

— To  hound,  is 

To  hunt,  to  pursue  or  cause  to  pursue ; to  set  on, 
in  chase  of,  in  attack  upon,  the  game,  the  prey. 

War  vor  hii  nolde  far  non  man  nanmore  to  hem  wende, 
k»n  to  so  mony  hovndes,  bote  yt  wore  hem  lo  s*end*. 

R G tone  ester,  p.  234, 

be  kyng  hi  hold  him  a (tounri,  A **uh  no  rrprafancr, 

He  bad  draw*  away  Jn  hound,  God  hu  taken  vengeance. 

It.  II ran ve,  p.  55. 

With  hovndes  bred  and  hart  bred,  nelc  Jirm  when  bei  hnngren. 

Piers  Pfouhman.  Vision,  p.  139. 

And  no  man  gaf  to  him,  but  hovndis  camen  and  likkiden  hise  byli*. 

Wktf.  Lake,  ch.  xvi. 

Of  (male  hnvndet  haddc  she,  that  ahe  fedde 
With  roiled  flesh,  and  milk,  and  wulel  brede. 

t'hnucrr.  The  Prologue,  V.  146. 

With  thick.*  bristle*  of  hi*  bord  un*o% 

Like  to  the  ftkin  of  hovndfsh.  sharp  a*  brer*. 

id.  The  Marchantes  Tate , ».  9699. 
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This  Act  eon.  u be  welt  might 
Aboue  alt  other  cx*t  bis  chere. 

And  v*ed  it  from  yere  to  yere, 

With  Aeimiw. 

Gower.  Cun/.  Am.  book  i.  fot.  9. 

Hold  good  sword,  but  thU  day, 

And  bile  hard  where  | hou nd  thee,  and  hereafter 
I’ll  make  a rtfique  of  thee,  for  yoanz  souldleri 
To  come  like  pilgrim**  to,  and  k>«  lor  conquests. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Bondmen,  act  lii. 
Ait  as  the  sbrpheard  that  did  fetch  hi*  dame 
From  Plutnes  balcfull  bow  re  witbouten  leave  ; 

His  nuutcltes  might  the  hellish  hirumd  did  tame. 

Spemrr.  Shepherd  $ Calendar.  October. 
But  yet  much  adoe  they  haue  and  hard  hold  with  there  hwnd/skrt 
notwithstanding  ; foe  (hey  lay  at  their  bellies  and  groines,  at  their 
heeles  aod  soap  at  everie  part  of  their  bodies  that  they  can  perceive 
to  be  white.  Holland.  P/inte,  book  ix.  ch.  xlvi. 

Can's  Maa.  I shall  be  hounded  up  sod  down  the  world, 

Now  every  villain,  that  U wretch  enough 
To  take  the  price  of  blood,  dreams  of  my  throat. 

Otway.  Canu  Manus,  act  tv.  sc.  2. 

— — See  there  with  countenance  hlitba 

And  with  a courtly  grin,  ihe  fawning  hound 
Salutes  thee  cowering,  his  wide  opening  note 
Upward  be  curls,  antf  his  largo  sl«e-hlack  eves 
Melt  in  soft  blandishment,  and  humble  joy. 

Samrrwilir,  The  Chase 

HOUR,  “J  Fr.  hctirr ; It.  and  Sp.  flora  ; 

Ho'crly,  adj.  I Lat.  kora.  See  1 1 ora  i.,  ante. 
Ho'urly,  adv.  > A determinate  portion  of  time; 
Hour-ola98,  I certuin  fixed  or  determinate  por- 
Hour-mne.  J tions  of  time,  into  which  the  day  is 

divided  ; into  which  the  surface  of  a dial  or  timepiece 
is  divided. 

Hourt , — as  used  by  Bale  and  Spenser,  (See  Hmre$ 
in  Cot^rave,  and  Hortt  Canonicee  in  Dn  Cantfc.)  prayers 
or  devotions  at  stated  Aours  ; also  a book  of  prayers  or 
devotions. 

fonre  & twenty  hourei  he  spendvd  in  holy  life, 
form.  viii.  hourt i in  praier  alderbest, 

E\  to^cr  v|ii.  homes  in  Uepe  and  in  rest. 

) ^rid.  viii.  houses  he  studied,  how  be  myght 
ayntene  p load  with  Lawe,  bis  folk  hxld  to  right 

R.  lirmnne,  p.  23. 

And  aboute  the  nynlhe  oar  Jhesu*  cried  with  a greet  vois  and  sr-ide, 
He/y,  Hety,  lamasabatany,  that  U,  my  Gnd,  my  God,  whi  hast  Ihou 
forsaken  me?  H'ich/.  Matthew,  ch.  xxvii. 

And  aboute  the  ninth  hoare  Jesus  cried  wyth  a loud  voyee,  savinge  ; 
Eh,  Eli.  Anno  asbathsmi.  That  it  to  say:  My  God.  my  G<*1,  why 
hast  thou  forsake  me?  Bible,  Anno  1551. 

And  on  a day  befell,  that  in  lhat  home, 

Whan  that  his  mete  wont  was  to  be  brought, 

The  gailer  shette  the  dores  of  the  toure  j 
He  brred  it  wel,  but  he  spake  right  nought 

Ch  nutter,  The  Atonies  Tale,  v.  14733. 
Hu  hourt  of  axtronomie 
He  kepeth. 

Gutter.  Con/.  Am.  hook  vi.  fol.  134. 
None  code  ia  there  of  their  babiling  prayers,  their  portaies,  bedca 
temple*,  antlers  tonges.  hovrrs,  Ac. 

Bale  Image  a/  both  Churches.  Pre/act. 
The  Dukes  of  Clarence,  Gloucester  and  Yorke  were  of  the  samo 
opinion,  thinkyog  It  most  conueuient  to  marche  townnle  thevr  enemies 
with  al  spede  A celerttte,  least  in  prolonging  of  tvmc  and  arguynge 
of  opinions,  the  French®  armye  might  more  and  more  increase  A 
hourly  multiply.  Hall.  Henry  P.  The  thyrd  ) ‘ere. 

Wecuulde  learoe  nothing*  therof  by  enquiry  : bat  we  saw  it  tryed 
bi  Kowre- glasses  of  water,  that  the  oightes  were  shorter  there,  toen 
la  the  flrme  Utvde. 

Arthur  Gohlyng.  Cursor.  Com  men  tones,  book  v.  fol.  117. 
For  from  the  first  that  l her  love  pro  fot. 

Unto  this  hours,  this  present  locklesae  hourt, 

1 never  toyed  happmeese  nor  rest 

Spenttr.  Fame  Querne,  book  iv.  can.  9. 


HOUND. 

HOUR. 


Therein  the  bermite,  which  hi*  lift?  here  led 
la  straight  obseruanL-e  of  religious  vow, 

Was  wool  his  houret  and  holy  things  to  bed. 

Sprmer.  Fnene  (/ueene,  book  vL  can.  5. 

Whose  silver  pairs  (by  which  there  sat  an  bory 
Old  aged  sire,  with  hnwer-g/asse  in  hand, 

Might  Time)  she  mired,  were  hr  liefeor  sory. 

Id,  lb.  7Vo  Cantos  of  Mutabthtie,  can. 

And  solittt Je  in  a dark  cave, 

Where  ail  things  hush'd,  and  silent  be, 

Rcsemblelh  so  the  quiet  grave, 

That  there  I would  prepare  to  flee, 

With  death,  that  hourly  waits  for  me. 

Cotton.  The  If  or  Id 

Latona,  and  her  careless®  Nymphs, 

fKrgardlcsse  of  my  sorrowrs)  bathe  themselves 
In  hourrly  pleasures, 

Ren  Jon  ton.  Cynthia  t Resells,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

The  same  first  mover  certain  hounds  has  plac’d, 

How  long  tbewi  perishable  forms  shall  la*t ; 

Nor  can  they  last  beyond  the  time  assign’d 
By  that  all-teeing  and  aM-uiaking  mind  : 

Shorten  their  hours  they  may  ; for  will  is  free ; 

But  never  pais  th’  appointed  destiny. 

Tirydcn.  Tie  Cock  and  the  Fox. 

A thousauJ  unforseen  accidents  will  ever  be  ending  his  designs. 
Nor  will  there  be  wanting  *ome  little  thing  or  other,  almost  hourly, 
to  put  him  out  of  humour. 

Sharpe.  Worha,  ml.  i.  Sermon  2. 

None  could  owne  it  [the  Christian  religion]  but  he  must  at  the 
same  time  deny  all  bi*  temporal  imerest*,  quit  his  friends,  his  repu- 
tation, and  all  his  fortunes  in  (hie  world,  and  live  in  hourly  expecta- 
tion of  a martyrdom.  Id.  th.  Sermon  6. 

The  schoolmen’s  notion  of  times  depending  no  the  motions  or  exist* 
ence  of  the  material  world,  is  as  senseless,  as  the  supposing  it  to  de- 
pend on  the  taming  of  the  hour-gluts. 

Clarke.  On  the  Attributes,  p.  491. 

It  is  no  more  than  to  think,  that  had  the  sun  shone  thro  on  the 
dial,  aod  mov'd  after  the  samo  rate  it  doth  now,  the  shadow  on  the 
dial  would  have  pass'd  from  one  hour-line  to  another,  whilst  that 
flame  of  the  candle  lasted . 

I/ocke.  0/  Human  Understanding,  book  ii.  ch.  xiv.  sec.  28. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 

Await  alike  th'  ineviudde  hour, 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Gray.  Elegy  written  in  a Country  Churchyard. 

You  stand  in  daily  and  hourly  need  of  some  superior  aid,  without 
which  the  very  ground  you  stand  upon,  firm  and  sore  as  it  seems  to 
be,  may  sink  under  your  feet. 

Portnu.  "tracts.  To  Ihe  Inhabitants  o/  Manchester,  Sfe. 

He  adds,  that  Mods,  le  Blon  had  another  picture  by  Holbein  of  a 
learned  mao,  and  Death  with  an  hout^glau,  and  a building  behind. 

Walpole,  Anecdotes  o/  Painting,  to|,  i.  p.  120,  note. 

HOUSE,  r.  ^ A.  S.  htu  ; D.  htryt ; Gcr.  haust; 

House,  n.  ( Sw.  hut . Wichter  decides  for  the 

Ho'usklf.ss,  l Ger.  huten , tegere,  (i.  e.  A.  S.  hid-an, 
Ho'usino.  J to  hide,)  to  conceal,  to  cover.  From 
the  A.  S.  hi  wan , formare , fabricart,  was  formed  tho 
A.  S.  hi -tee,  a house,  and  hi-tcisct,  familia , a family  or 
household;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  hut,  nhoute, 
had  the  same  origin ; meaning. 

Any  thing  framed  or  built ; sc.  for  covering,  shelter, 
or  protection,  dwelling  or  abiding,  for  a place  of  rest* 
denee  ; also  applied  to  the  family  so  dwelling,  or  who 
have  so  dwelt;  to  persons  assembling  under  one  roof; 
to  the  mode  or  manner  of  living.  And  see  the  Quota- 
tion from  Smith's  Commonwealth. 

To  house,  to  build,  raise  or  erect  a house ; to  cover, 
shelter,  or  protect ; to  dwell,  abide,  or  reside ; to  cause 
to  shelter,  or  take  shelter,  to  drive  to  shelter. 

House  is  much  used  in  Composition. 


HOUR. 


HOUSK' 
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HOUSE-  Hmue-lrrk,  in  Botany,  the  trivial  name  of  the  Srm- 
_ ■ - pern  cum  tinctorium  of  Linseui. 

llco  AnuWf  and  buld*  fast*,  and  ered  and  acne, 

So  bat  in  lutel  while  gode  conies  hem  grew. 

R,  Gloucester,  pw  21. 

Fra  in  Rome  be  brogle  an  heste,  that  me  hem  nome 
Petre's  pcni  of  ech  kutu,  that  smoke  out  of  come. 

Id.  p.  493. 

Saynt  Cutberte's  clerkea  in  hidne*  euer  $*<1*, 

At  Gemana  *el  her  merkea,  a A mu  >*  gan  vp*ped*. 

R.  Urunne,  p.  77. 


A*  wet  f re  res  as  o)*eT  folk,  foUeliche  ipwdn 
In  housyng  and  in  helyyog*. 

Piers  Ptouhman. 


Fiiim,  p.  276. 


And  evtey  man  that  fomkilh  horn.  brethren  or  aistren,  fadir  or 
modir.  wvf  either  children  or  feeldis  far  my  name,  he  ahall  ham  an 
hundrid  fold,  and  shal  welde  ercrlastynge  lyf. 

#FWi/.  Matthew,  eh.  US. 

And  whoweuer  foreaketh  houses,  at  brethren,  or  aysteri,  other 
father  or  mother,  or  wyfe  or  chyWren,  or  landes  for  my  name’*  sake, 
the  same  shal  receaue  an  hundred  foldc,  and  shall  inherit  eoerlastyng 
|tfe  Bible,  Am to  1551. 

Yet  amide  h»  berte  ota  other  fall, 

And  thinke  hem  more  drlieious, 

Than  he  hath  in  bh  own#  Aowt. 

Gower.  Con/.  Am.  book  vi.  fol,  132. 


That  I by  night  maie  arise. 

At  some  wytidowe  and  lokeo  out, 

And  see  the  howsinge  al  about. 

Jd.  H>.  book  v.  fol.  120. 


Ah  God!  too  long  heere  wander  I banished. 

Too  long  abiding  barbarous  injury  ; 

With  Kedar  and  with  Mcsech  harbour'd, 

How  ? in  a tent,  in  a A uwteleste  harbour. 

Sidney.  Rial*  ex*. 

If  the  rent  of  any  kind  of  housing  or  ground  within  the  city  of  Lon- 
don were  raised,  a i there  was  indeed  very  much,  from  ten  Mulling*  to 
twenty  shillings,  then  might  the  parson,  who  had  before  but  16.  if.  ob. 
by  virtue  of  this  act  demand  2.  a.  q.  the  double. 

Cnntdg  in  Strype.  Memorial*.  Edward  VI  Anno  164$. 

So  foorth  they  far’d  ; but  he  behind  them  stay'd, 

Maulgrc  hi*  boat,  who  grudged  grivoudy 
T«  house  a guest  that  would  be  neede*  obay'd. 

And  of  his  owne  him  left  not  liberty. 

.Spenser.  Faerie  Quccne,  book  iii.  can  10. 

8oo.  In  good  time,  air-,  nay,  good  sir,  haute  your  head, 

Ben  Jonton.  Every  Man  in  kit  Humour,  act  lii.  sc.  6. 

The  haute  1 call  here  the  nun,  the  woman,  their  children,  their 
teruant’s  bond  and  free,  their  cattle,  their  htmshald-stuffb,  and  all  otheT 
thinges  which  are  reckoned  io  tbeir  possession,  so  long  as  all  these 
remain*  together  in  one. 

Smith.  Commonwealth,  hook  i.  cb.  xi- 
(low  aboil  your  houte/ettt  heads  and  vnfed  sides, 

Your  lop’d,  and  window’d  raggednesse  defend  you 
Prom  season*  such  as  these  ? 

Shahtpeare.  Kmy  Lear,  fol.  297, 

And  not  as  sommer  birds,  by  and  by  in  the  fall  of  the  leaf*,  to  look* 
about  and  scekc  for  homing,  harbour,  and  covert. 

Holland.  Lit  tut,  fol.  IK). 

He  and  two  of  his  men  had  picked  out  their  match  to  assault  one 
of  his  men,  three  against  one.  and  vet  the  sold  Bishop,  as  he  under- 
stood, his  single  man  homed  them  all. 

Strype.  Ltfe  of  Bishop  Aylmer. 
And,  housing  in  the  lion's  hateful  sign, 

Bought  Senates  and  deserting  troops  are  mine. 

J fry  den.  Palnmon  and  Amte,  book  iii. 
Then  thus  the  Prince ; “To  these  shall  we  afford 
A fate  so  pure  as  by  the  martial  sword  ? 

To  these,  the  sightly  prostitutes  to  shame 
And  base  reriler*  of  our  house  and  name." 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  xx. 


If  thither  comes  a warrior  when  the  place 
No  knight  has  houdd,  the  lord  with  courteous  grace 
Admits  the  entering  guest,  hut  make*  him  swear 
That  should  a new  one  to  the  rock  repair, 

His  arm  the  stranger  on  the  plain  shall  meet. 

Houle.  Orlando  Furiooo,  book  xxtn.  L 467 

The  Ao«r<*v  at  Rome  are  of  atone  but  plastered  as  at  Vienna,  Berlin, 
and  other  transalpine  cilia* ; the  plaster,  or  stucco,  is  extremely  hard, 
and  in  a climate  »o  dry  may  equal  Moo*  in  solidity  and  duration. 

Eustace.  Classical  Tour  through  Italy,  voL  ii.  ch.  i. 

Why  scornful  Folly  from  her  gandy  couch 

At  starving  houseless  Virtu*  points  reproach. 

Horton.  Fashion,  a Satire. 

House,  in  Composition.  And  see  Huswife. 

And  Abraam  for  al  bus  good,  b aside  muche  leerre 
In  gret  porfflc  was  J put.  a pryn*  aa  bit  were 
By  nom  htro  ys  houscwif.  and  heold  here  hymselC 

Piers  Ploahman.  Vision,  p.  214. 

If  thei  ban  clepid  the  houshondo  man  Beliebub ; how  myche  more 
hive  h.ushdd  .neynee?  H'ictif.  Matthew,  ch.  a. 

If  they  haue  called  the  Lord  of  the  house  BeUebub : bow  much  more 
shall  they  call  them  of  hy»  houthalds  so? 

Bible.  Anno  1551. 

Therfore  I wol«,tbat  ghongere  widewis  be  weddid  and  brynge  forth 
children  and  be  buncyuet  to  gbyue  noon  occaainan  to  the  aduersane 
bi  cause  of  cursid  thing.  ff'ielif  1 Tymothy,  ch.  v. 

For  wel  ye  know,  a lord  in  his  henuhedd 
Nc  hath  nat  every  vessel!  all  of  gold : 

Som  ben  of  tree. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  5681. 

An  kouthalder,  and  that  a gret*  was  he ; 

Seint  Julian  he  was  in  his  coniree. 

Id.  The  Frnlcgut,  r.  341- 

Dame  Richest*  on  her  hoode  goa  lode 
A yong  man  full  of  senwly  bede 
That  shr  best  loued  nf  any  thing 
His  lust  was  much  in  housMdmg, 

Id.  The  Romant  of  the  Rose,  fol,  121. 

In  case  be  shew*  hrm  §elf*  there  a vigilaunl  koutehepfr,  yf  he  krp* 
alt  thyng  in  ordre,  yfbe  haue  obtdyrot  and  diligent  children,  yf  th»y 
be  so  laugh  te  that  in  sobre  sty Ines  and  comely  manners  they  maye 
appear*  to  be  brought  vp  wlir  a godly  parent,  it  is  a good  hope  that 
he  is  wel  hable  to  take  the  poblique  charge  of  all,  that  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  Uia  own e households  busyoes  gyueth  so  good  a president* 
of  bimselfe.  Vdsll.  Timothy e,  cb,  iii. 

To  furnish  house  with  houtholdry, 

And  make  provision  skilfully. 

Tatter.  The  l wider  to  Thrift. 

And  if  a plait*  far  howstroume  musle 
be  sowght  tor,  first  of  all  : &c. 

Brant.  Horace.  Epistle  to  Fuseut  Antius. 

And  ofte  the  owl*  with  ruful  song  complain'd 
From  the  housetop,  draw  ing  long  dolcfull  tones. 

Surrey.  Virgil.  Atari*,  book  iv. 

Housewife,  like  to  doe  the  work*  of  a wife.  She  doelh  the  ducly 
of  a good  wife:  Ergu  she  is  a wife.  Sn*  haadleth  al  thing*  house- 
wifely  .*  Ergo  she  is  a good  housewife. 

IFi Ison.  Arte  of  Logihe,  fol.  68. 

— These  thinges  to  bear* 

Would  Dredemona  seriously  incline: 

But  still  the  house-ajTairti  would  draw  her  hence. 

Shahtpeare.  Othello,  fol.  314. 

Of  domestical]  and  tame  house-ires,  there  are  two  sorts. 

Holland.  Plane,  book  li.  ch.  XviiL 

Cruelty  ( being  fleshed  a*  it  were,  exercised  and  inured  in  these  and 
such  like  slaughter*)  proceeded  ereo  to  the  poor  labouring  ox,  to  the 
silly  sbeepe,  that  doth  clad  aod  trim  our  bodies,  yea,  and  to  the  home- 
eock.  Id.  Ptutarrh,  fob  475. 

We  see  men  present  heere  before  as,  which  never  went  from  the 
smoke  of  the  chimney,  nor  carried  away  any  blows  io  the  field,  being 
cnuntnrd  at  home  like  women  aod  home-door*. 

Ssr  Thomas  North.  Plutarch,  fol  218.  Pattlut  JEmylius. 
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HOUSE.  Sparrowe*  mu*l  not  build  in  hi*  foiKf-rmfi. 

»- ^ > Skmktptart.  Measure  for  Measure,  fob  74. 

With  their  haire  Ioom  hanging  down*  their  ahoulders,  and  in  other 
moit  poor  army  and  rufull  habit,  able  to  bare  moved  pittie  ami  com- 
passion, they  were  Hod  into  a privat  oratorio  or  chappell  unto  Utnr 
Aotur-gwU,  to  sate  them  solves. 

Holland  Ltvixi,  fol  526. 

The  rankness  of  house-keeping  brake  not  out  into  any  riot ; and  a 
chapter  was  constantly  read  every  meal,  by  one  kept  lor  that  purpose. 
Fuller.  Worthies.  Hantsh  ire. 
The  marble  pavement  hid  with  desert  weed, 

With  hjute-irrk,  thistle,  dock,  and  hemlock-»t*fJ. 

Hall  Satire  2.  book  v. 

Hmifrey,  Oerot.  for  Humfred,  house-peace,  a lonely  and  happy 
name,  if  it  could  turne  home-warm  betwerne  man  and  w ife  into  peace. 

Camden.  Rem  am  eg,  X timet,  p,  75. 
But  go  thy  waies  to  him.  and  fro  me  say 
That  here  is  at  hi*  gate  an  errant  knight, 

That  houte-roome  craves. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  bonk  ti.  can.  3. 

A part  whereof  is  npconomia.  commonly  called  house-rule.  consider- 
ing that  a city  is  no  olhrr,  then  an  asxcmhty  of  many  houshotds  and 
houses  together. 

Sir  Thomas  North.  Plutarch,  fol . 303.  Arit tides  and  Cato. 

Oswidd.Germ.  Aowe-ndrr  or  steward  : for  wold,  in  old  English  and 
high  Dutch,  is  a ruler. 

Camden.  Remainet.  Names,  p,  82. 


11.  Burglary,  or  nocturnal  housebreaking,  burgi  latroeinium,  which  HOUSE 
by  our  ancient  law  was  called  hameseeken,  as  it  is  in  Scotland  to  thi*  _ 
day,  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a vary  heinous  offence.  HOl'SEL 

Blackstone.  Comment  an  eg,  book  tv.  ch.  ari.  u|  ^ l 

The  cat,  in  its  aavage  state,  is  thrta  nr  four  times  as  Large  ax  the 
house-cat,  the  bead  larger,  and  the  face  (latter. 

Pennant,  British  Zoology.  Wild  Cat. 

On  hia  [Henry  Cooke]  return,  neither  rich  nor  known,  he  lived 
obscurely  in  Knave's-acrc  in  partnership  with  a house-painter. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iii.  p.  223. 

Hi*  [Inigo  Jones]  foe  as  surveyor  was  eight  shillings  and  four  pence 
per  day,  with  an  allowance  of  forty-six  pounds  a year  for  house-rent, 
besides  a clerk,  and  incidental  cspences 

Id.  Jb.  sol.  ii.  p.  267. 

Housr,  v.  The  Fr.  houmxu,  Cotgnive  calls. 

House,  n.  >“  a coarse  drawer  worn  over  a stocking 

Ho'vsing.  j instead  of  a boot.”  It  appears  to  be 
the  sumc  word  as  hose ; q.  r.  Applied  to 

The  coverings  of  a horse. 

He  [the  Protector]  was  carried  from  Somerset-bnuse  in  a velvet 
bed  of  state  drawn  be  six  horses,  horns' d w*  \*  same. 

Evelyn . Mewunn,  OoL  22, 1638. 

The  cattle  used  for  draught  in  this  country  [Bologna]  are  cover'd 
with  housings  of  tianen  fring'd  at  the  bottome,  tnat  dangle  about  them, 
preserving  them  from  Hies,  W*  in  xum’et  are  very  troublesome. 

Id.  Ib.  1645 


In  that  estream  want  and  sfanitie  (hat  then  was,  every  man  out  of 
hi*  home-store  and  provision  spared  from  himselfe,  and  for  to  give  him 
one  thing  or  another,  defrauded  hit  owne  bellie. 

Holland-  Li  tins,  fol.  51. 

A gentleman  of  .flgina  dying,  left  three  daughter*  ; the  one  wax 
Ivtautcr.u*  and  wanton  ; the  second  a lover  of  wine  and  gay  pleasure*  ; 
awl  the  third  a good  spinster,  and  a great  follower  of  counlrey  hous- 
sn fry.  Tayhr.  Rule  of  Conscience.  Preface. 

Where  Venn*,  onely  soft -skin  n'd  wenches  Alls 
With  wanton  hvuie-unrkt.  and  suggests  those  skills 
Still  to  tlieir  studies. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Hymn  to  Emus 

She  i*  always  seeing  apparition*,  and  hearing  drath-watches ; and 
was  the  other  day  almost  frightened  out  of  her  wit*  by  the  great  house- 
dog that  howled  in  the  stable  at  a time  when  the  lay  ill  with  (he  tooth  • 
*ch.  Spectator,  No.  7. 

But  still  you  bring  your  exil'd  god*  along: 

And  will  endeavour,  in  succeeding  space, 

Those  Household  puppets  on  our  hearths  to  place. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  Panther. 
With  thee,  thy  son*,  and  tender  wife,  prepare 
The  (oil*  of  war  and  banishment  to  bear ; 

And  holy  household- gods  thy  sorrows  share. 

Rome.  Lucan,  book  ii. 

If  they  are  accidentally  d:scovered,  they  will  remove  again  ; which 
they  can  easily  do;  their  household-poods  being  little  else  but  their 
cotton  hant macks,  and  their  callaboshe*. 

Dumpier.  Engage i,  Anno  1676. 

In  the  often-cited  digression  about  respiration,  there  is  mention 
made  of  the  great  riraciousness  of  Aosae-siwnff,  at  they  call  them. 

Hoyle.  Works,  vol.  iH.  p.  385.  Pneumatical  Experiments _ 

This  being  a day  ofb«*ines*  with  me,  I most  make  the  prevent  en- 
tertainment like  a treat  at  an  house-warming,  out  of  such  presents  as 
have  been  sent  me  by  my  guests.  Spectator.  No.  518. 

They  were  not  (hn  their  refined  sensei  godly  and  regenerate ; nor 
allowed  to  he  godly,  because  (hey  would  not  espouse  a faction  by 
resorting  to  their  congregational  house-warming  meeting*. 

South  Sermons,  vol.  hr.  p.  64. 

The  Saxon  word  bote,  is  used  by  a*  at  synonymous  to  the  French 
estorers,  (that  is  necelsarie-v,  from  es tr.ffer,  to  furnish,)  and  therefore 
Lmst-bote  is  a sufficient  allowance  of  wood  to  bum  in  the  house. 

Blachstane.  Commentaries , book  H.  ch.  iii. 

Any  one  who  attends  to  all  their  own  description*,  narratives,  and 
dissertations,  will  find  in  that  whole  plane  more  of  the  air  of  a body 
of  a (Missies,  banditti,  house-breakers , and  outlawed  smuggler*,  than 
any  thing  of  the  refined  and  perfected  virtues,  or  the  poli*hed,  miti- 
gated vice*  of  a great  capital. 

Burke.  On  a Regicide  Peace,  let.  4. 


Ev’o  still,  ronthinks,  I ten  Phmocome* ; 

Strange  wax  hi*  habit,  and  a*  odd  hi*  dress. 

Six  lyona*  hides,  with  thong*  together  fail; 

His  upper  part  defended  to  his  waist; 

And  where  man  ended,  the  continued  vest 
Spread  on  his  back  the  Actus  and  trappings  of  a beast. 
Dryden.  Or  id.  Metamorphoses,  book  xii.  The  let  pit  hr  and  the 
Centaurs. 

By  help  mechanic  of  equestrian  block, 

Yet  shall  he  mount,  with  classic  housings  grac’d. 

And,  all  unheedful  of  the  critic  mock. 

Drive  hi*  light  courser  o'er  the  bound*  of  taste. 

IJoyd.  Tiro  Odes,  ode  ] . 

H<yUSEL,  t?.  ) A.  S.  husel,  the  Eucharist  or  Sacrn- 
Ho'usbl,  n.  I raent  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  perhaps 
Ho'usel-box,  j from  hoatia.  Husiian , to  administer 
Ho'usi.ino.  ) or  give  the  communion,  to  houtlc. 
Sum  tier.  Junius  derives  from  the  Goth,  htind,  a victim, 
a sacrifice,  (n.  abjcclo.)  Skinner  prefers  hotliola  to 
Somner’s  hoitia. 

Hro  let  hire  isrtue  8c  has  fly. 

R.  (ilaucester,  p.  362. 

A defde  without  *pech, 

Wy}usite  xxryft  & hotel,  aaun  ^er  waaGode’i  wreche. 

Id.  p.  419. 

— Consallest  thou  ous  to  gclde 

A1  }at  we  ©wen  coy  vrtght,  er  we  go  to  hausrle. 

s**ers  Plauhman.  Em  an,  p.  386. 

And  certe*  ones  a yere  at  the  lost  way  it  i*  lawful  to  be  hanseled, 
for  aothely  one*  a yert  all  thinges  in  the  erthe  retiovrlen. 

Chaucer.  The  Ptrsones  Tale,  vol.  it  p.  383. 
But  for  a*  moch  a*  man  and  wife 
8huld  shew  her  parioh  Priest  her  life 
Ones  a yore,  a*  *aith  the  take 
Er  any  wight  his  house!  toke. 

Id,  The  Romani  of  the  Rose,  fol.  145. 
And  he  xchrofc  hym  and  haseldr  on  that  grounde, 

And  anoylcd  hym. 

Rdton.  Met.  Ram  vol.  iii.  p. 33.  Lx  Bone  Florence  of  Rome,  v 776. 

And  they  haue  a cloake  vpon  their  left  ihouidrr  defending  Iwfore 
and  behind  vnder  their  right  anne,  like  vnto  a deacon  carrying  the 
housset-box,  in  time  of  I.ent. 

Hakluyt.  E-tynges,  8(c.  vol.  L fol.  1 15.  The  Tartars. 
Antalcidas  making  mean*  lull*  admitted  into  the  confraleniity  of  the 
Samothneiao  religion,  when  the  prieM  III*  cotifesynur,  in  housrlmg 
ind  shriving  him,  demanded  which  was  the  greatest  sin  that  ever  he 
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HOUSE L.  comm i it.)  in  *11  hia  life  ? If  (quoth  he)  I have  committed  any 

— ain  all  my  lifetime,  the  god*  know  the  umr  v. * ||  enough  themselves. 

HOW.  /U«i  PiuUtrch,  ful.  374. 

Hi*  own*  two  hand*  the  holy  knots  did  knit, 

That  none  hot  death  for  euer  can  diuide ; 

His  ownr  two  hands,  for  such  a turtle  most  fit, 

The  AiWmy  fins  did  kindle  and  prouide. 

And  holy  water  thereon  sprinkled  wide. 

Spenser.  Fume  Quern  r,  book  i.  can.  12. 

We  fast  »be  eaue,  we  feast  the  day 
Of  curry  saint  they  make. 

Their  kmuhng*,  thrifts,  and  •arramenl*. 

Most  ii-nercntly  we  take. 

Hamer.  Album'*  England,  book  v.  ch.  Xliii. 

HOUSTON  I A,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  7V- 
trandria , order  Mono^ynia.  Generic  character : corolla 
of  one  petal,  funnel* shaped  ; capsule  two -cel ted,  two- 
seeded,  superior. 

A genus  chiefly  of  North  American  plants  ; their 
flowers  arc  elegant,  particularly  II.  coccinea , native  of 
Mexico. 

HOUTTUYN1A,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Potyandna , order  Polygynia.  Generic  character:  calyx 
four-leaved ; corolla  none ; stamens  intermixed  with  the 
pistils;  capsule  three-angled. 

One  species,  H.  rordala,  native  of  Japan. 


HOW, 
How-ue-it, 
ilow-evER, 
llmv-so, 
How-so-f.ver, 
How- d'ye. 


1 


A.  S.  hu ; D.  hoe  ; Ger.  trie; 
j perhaps  from  the  A.  S.  heou\  hiwe, 
1 hirU'r,  from  hiwan,  to  fonn  or 
> frame  ; and,  thus,  meaning  the  form 
or  fashion,  the  hue.  Applied  to 
The  form  or  fashion  in  which  ; 
extended  to,  the  manner  or  means  in  which ; the  slate 
or  condition, — the  degree,  quality,  quantity,  number. 
Now  gox  Jix  Thomas  hi*  treson  to  purrhare, 

But  Auk>  bdwani  was  wanted  ^orgh  Genin'*  (grace). 

P Hr* nne,y.  268. 

If  h Trojaou*  a tr^we  knjght.  ieh  tsk  witness  of  |*ipe 
How  ieh  wa*  dw  and  dainpued.  to  dwellro  in  hebe 
For  an  uncrtHcoe  creature. 

Pirn  Phnh man.  /'iitM,  p.20!t. 
Hm i ofte  wotdr  1 gedre  to  gider  thi  children  *4  an  heimr  gederilh 
loader*  here  chyken*  undir  liir  wyrcgi*  and  thou  woliiist  not? 

Ific/f  Matthew,  ch.  xxrii. 
Go  up  (quod  he  unto  hi*  knave)  anon ; 

Clepe  at  hit  dor?  or  knocke  with  a stou : 

Lokc  how  it  is  and  tell  roe  Mdelv. 

Chaacrr.  The  M tiler e*  Tate,  r . 3133. 

Sri  forth  (quod  xhc)  and  tell  me  how. 

(tower.  Corn/,  .dm.  book  t.  fol.  8. 
So  fclle  llux  cterke  in  pouerte. 

And  wist  not  how  for  to  rise. 

It  lb.  book  v.  M.  122. 


The  C'athnlique  leacliyng  is,  that  the  maner  of  ChriMc*  presence 
in  the  ivacranwot,  it  spiritual  and  supernatural,  not  corporal,  not  car- 
nall,  not  aaturall,  not  tentible,  not  perceptible,  but  onely  tjiirnoall, 
the  (h>>we)  and  maner  whereof,  God  knoweth. 

Stephen,  Buhop  nf  Wmcketter . On  the  Pretence  of  Chritiet  Rad*, 
$fC.  fol,  55. 

Cornelia,  daughter  vnto  Scipio,  was  married  vnto  an  lious  which 
was  in  deede  great  and  famous,  and  honorable,  howUn.  nothing  aide 
to  b«e  compared  with  her  fathers  beeing  her  wife  of  the  bent  bloud 
of  Rome,  and  one  of  the  moil  chief  of  that  blond. 

frees,  Instruction  of  a Christian  Hitman,  book  ii.  ch. ». 

Whereas  vet  there  i»  of  a)  men  hut  one  God,  of  whome  the  power 
and  actiuitie  of  ai  thingea,  howtoeuer  they  be  wrought  in  men,  haua 
theyr  begynnyngei.  (Mott.  1 Corinthians,  ch.  xii. 

Howbeit  vndouhtrdty,  * proper  and  certaroe  reason  there  i*of  cuery 
finite  work  of  God,  io  »x  much  ax  there  is  a law  imposed  vpon  it. 

Hooker.  Ecdenaslical  Polity,  book  i. 
However  yet  they  mee  despise  and  spight, 

I feedc  on  sweet  contentment  of  my  thought, 

And  please  mysclfe  with  mine  owne  selfe-delight. 

In  contemplation*  of  things  heavenly  w rough  t. 

Sprntrr.  Tkr  Team  o f the  Muses, 


And  welcome  home,  hemao  unfortunate; 

I will  applaud  what  others  do  despise. 

I love  thee  for  thyself,  not  for  thy  Male. 

Darnel,  History  of  Civil  Hart,  hoc*  ti. 

Howtoever,  the  author’s  conceit  thus  chosen  is  very  apt 

Drayton.  Poly -album,  song  4.  .Vo/e  fry  Settle n. 

Howbeit,  notwithstanding  mj  plain  an  add  rex*  (as  the  resurrection) 
both  to  men's  reason  and  sense  too,  neither  ha*  this  course  proved  so 
successful  for  convincing  the  world  of  a rrxurreetion  from  the  dead, 
and  a future  estate  consequent  thereupon,  but  that  unbelief  ha*  been 
aUll  putting  ia  its  objection*  against  it 

South.  Sermon*,  vol.  iti-  p.  381. 

Ilia  patent  has  not  been  pass'd  above  eight  and  forty-hours  and  he 
ha*  already  sent  now  do-ye't  to  all  the  town  to  make  >m  acquainted 
with  his  title. 

Panin  ugh.  /« rtme  us  Danger,  actii.ac.  1. 

Howct'er,  my  lord,  I have  laid  hold  on  the  interval,  and  managrd 
the  small  slock,  which  age  ha*  left  me,  to  the  best  advantage  in  per- 
forming this  inconsiderable  service  to  my  lady  * memory. 

I Jr  V den.  Elegy  5.  E/eanara.  Dtet. 

Hut  thi*  1 may  presume  to  advance,  that  since  these  doctrines  were 
not  revealed  by  Gild,  to  his  servant  Mote*,  it  ia  highly  probable,  that 
thi*  legislator  made  a wruple  of  teaching  them  to  the 'Israelite*,  h»w. 
turner  well  instructed  be  might  he  in  them  himself  and  howsoever 
useful  to  government  he  might  think  them. 

Ifolingbnjkr.  Fragments  or  Mi nufet  of  Essays,  vol.  viii.  p,  63. 

HOWITZER,  Germ,  haubitxe ; Pr.  abut;  a kind  of 
mortar  mounted  like  a gun  on  afield  carriage  ; its  trun- 
nions being  fixed  in  the  middle.  It  was  invented  by 
the  Germans  at  the  close  of  the  XVIth  century.  (Gro*e, 
j Mil.  Ant.  ».  407.  and  see  Artillery.)  The  original 
name  was  kavfenit: , from  haufen,  to  cram,  as  the  piece 
was  usually  charged  to  the  muzzle  with  nails  and  slugs. 
HOWL,  ».*k  D.  hvylen ; Ger.  heulen ; like  the 
Howl,  n.  >LaU  utulare ; Fr.  Hurler ; it.  ulutare ; 

Ho'wlino  J Sp.  nular  ; appear  to  tie  words  formed 
from  the  sound,  or  noise,  or  cry,  of  ccttaiu  animals, 
especially  the  dog  and  wolf. 

To  utter  the  cry  or  noise  of,  or  similar  to,  that  of,  a 
dog  or  wolf;  of  a wild  beast ; consequentially,  of  dis- 
tress, lamentation,  or  bewailing. 

Shright  Etm-iie,  and  h-ulcth  Palamon. 

Chaucer.  The  Knight  e*  Tale,  v.  2819. 

Ax  th«  twilight  begioneth,  you  shall  hauc  about  you  two  or  three 
hundred  fuses,  which  make  amarucilou*  wawling  or  howling. 

Hakluyt,  I’oyaget,  Sfc.  vol.  i.  ful.  400.  Geffry  lJuck't. 
When  cwnioou*  sign*  to  show  thetnaelvea  began 
That  now  at  hand  thi*  monstrous  birth  foreran  : 

About  at  noon  flew  the  affrighted  owl, 

And  dog*  in  corners  tel  them  down  to  howl. 

Drayton.  Poty-othwn.  The  Moon- Calf. 
Whiles  the  mod  mothers,  with  their  AoWcj  confus’d. 

Do  break®  the  cloud*. 

Shaktpearr.  Henry  Y.  fol,  79. 

Such  howling,  such  lamentation*,  such  skriches  shal  he  heard  in 
every  corner,  that  the  heart*  of  men  shall  tremble  and  wither  tor  very 
feare  and  expectation  of  those  tilings  which  at  that  day  shall  hefail 
them.  Hakeuilt.  sipologit,  book  iv.  ch.  xit . sec.  2. 

Thy  charming;  verse,  and  fair  translations  show 
Huw  llieir  own  laurel  fir*t  began  to  grow  ; 

How  wild  Lycacn,  rhang’d  by  angry  gixl*, 

And  frighted  at  himself,  ran  howling  through  the  wood*. 

stddiioM.  To  l Jr  yd  cm. 

I intreat  you,  my  dear  countrymen,  not  to  be  under  the  least  con- 
cern upon  t'^ese,  and  the  like  rumour*,  which  are  no  more  than  the 
tu(  howls  of  a Cog  dissected  alive,  a*  I hope  he  haih  sufficiently  been. 

Swift.  Drapier’s  fitters,  let.  4. 
timnns,  cries,  and  howling*  fill  the  crouded  place, 

And  unaffected  sorrow  sal  on  every  face. 

Dry  den.  Puiamanand  sir  ate. 

I have  more  than  once  observed  in  dogs,  under  an  apprehension  of 
punishment,  that  they  have  writhed  their  bodies,  and  yelped,  and 
hnw/nt,  as  if  they  had  actually  felt  the  blow*. 

liar  he.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful, 


HOW. 

HOWL 
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HOW  I* 

HU  A- 
NACA. 


VVc  remained  thr  whole  night  undisturbed  except  by  the  hoae/inga 
tail  lamentations  which  were  heard  on  ahore. 

GseA.  Voyages,  vol.  vli.  book  v.  ch.  it, 

HOWLET,  or  Owlet,  the  diminutive  of  otcl,  q.  v. 
so  called,  say*  Junius,  a fcrali  querulte  vocit  gtmUu. 


spreading ; fruit  ovate,  acute,  striated  ; universal  in-  HIM- 
volucre  two-leaved  ; partial  involucre  many  leaved.  NACa. 

HUBBUB,  also  written  ichoobub;  probably  formed 
from  the  repetition  of  hoop  or  whoop  ; q.  d.  hoop-hoop,  , 
hoob-hoob , hubbub.  See  Hoop. 


It  is  * prelie  sight  to  iff  the  wit  and  dr&terilie  of  these  houdeta, 
when  they  fight  with  other  birds r for  when  they  are  overlaid  and 
beset  with  a multitude  of  them,  they  lie  upon  their  backs,  aud  with 
their  fret  make  shift  to  resist  them. 

Holland.  Pliatie,  book  x.  ch.  xvii. 

HOWVE,  f.  e.  his  hood,  hood  and  cap  being  equally 
coverings  for  the  head ; to  set  a man's  howve,  is  the 
same  as  to  set  his  cap.  Tyrwhilt.  A similar  explana- 
tion is  given  by  Tooke,  who  forms  howve  from  hoved, 
har  d,  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  to  heave. 

A howve  above  a call  signifies  a hood  above  a cap. 
Tyrwhitt 

Now,  sire*,  quod  this  Osewold  the  Here, 

I pray  you  alie,  that  ye  not  you  greie, 

Though  I answer*,  and  wcndel  set  this  howve. 

For  leful  is  with  force  force  off  to  showve. 

Chaucer.  The  Rover  l*rologue,  «.  3909. 

To  hold  in  lour  a man  in  bond 
And  him  tier  lefe  and  dere  hart  call 
And  maken  him  aA'urre  above  a call 
I meoe,  as  loue  another  in  this  mcne  while 
The  doth  her  aelfe  a >hame,  and  him  a gtle. 

Itl.  Troihu  and  Creanda,  book  iiL  fol.  170. 

HOX.  See  Hock. 

HOY,  'I  Fr.  heat  ; which  Menage  considers  to 

Ho'yman.  ) be  the  same  word  as  theD.  hulckt ; Eng. 

hulk,  q.  v.  Pegge  (A necdole*  of  the  English  Language) 
suggests  that  “ the  little  trading  vessel,  termed  a hoy, 
may  have  received  its  name  from  Hopping  at  different 
small  places  iu  its  voyage,  to  take  in  goods  or  passengers, 
when  called  to  or  hailed  from  the  shore.’*  See  Ho. 

She  was  immediately  assaulted  by  diuers  English  pinoases,  hogtt, 
and  drumblere. 

Hakluyt,  fogaget,  Sfc.  vol.  i.  foL  601.  The  Spanith  Armada. 

Bat  Philip  had  turned  the  staple  and  all  the  trade  and  negotiation 
by  aca  from  thence  to  Detuelrias,  and  having  gotten  bulkc*  and  h»yn, 
caused  them  to  banlke  and  passe  by  Thche-s,  and  direct  their  course 
for  Dcmctnas.  Holland.  Linus,  fol.  1036. 

The  recommence  could  not  make  him  liable  for  a mem  casualty,  as 
if  a hoy  in  good  condition,  shooting  a bridge  at  a proper  time,  were 
driven  against  a pier  by  a sudden  breeze,  and  overact  by  ihe  violence 
of  the  shock. 

Sir  IFUtiam  Janet.  The  Law  of  Bailments. 

It  Boon  became  neccmary  for  the  Courts  to  declare,  as  they  did  in 
the  reign  of  James  1,  that  a common  hotjmon,  like  a common  waggoner, 
is  responsible  for  goods  committed  to  hw  custody,  even  if  be  he  robbod 
of  them.  id.  Jh. 


Now  when  amid  the  thickest  woodes  they  were. 

They  heard  a noise  of  many  bagpipes  shrill, 

And  shrieking  hububa  them  appro*  liinp  nere, 

Which  all  the  forest  did  with  horrour  All. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  book  iii.  can.  10. 

But  the  bishop  and  some  other  of  the  commissioner*,  allowed  him 
burial  there;  but  that  it  should  be  late  at  night,  for  the  preventing 
any  huUwb  among  the  people. 

Slrypt.  Lift  of  GrtndtU,  Anno  1569. 


When  the  first  hubbub  of  sounds  was  over,  the  trap- door  being  left 
open,  the  voices  came  up  more  separate  and  distinct. 

Spectator,  No.  3'U. 

HUBERIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Octan- 
dria , order  Monogynia . natural  order  Mdattomacece. 
Generic  character : calyx  tubular,  constricted  at  the 
apex,  border  four  or  five  lobed ; corolla,  petals  four  or 
five,  obovate;  style  filiform,  acute;  capsule  four  or 
five  celled. 

Three  species,  shrubs,  natives  of  the  Brazils.  De- 
candolle. 

HUCK,  “I  Junius  derives  from  the  D. 

Hu'cksteb,  r.  j hoeckcTy  a retailer,  a victualler, 

H c'rKSTER,  n.  I which,  he  says,  is  manifestly  from 
Hl'cksterer,  7 hoeck  or  haeck.  a hook,  because 
Hu'cksteraoe,  they  endeavour  to  hook  or  draw 
Hu'crster-like.  J in  strangers.  Huck  is  some- 
times considered  as  connected  with  the  Fr.  harceler.  See 
to  Hiqqle. 


Howbert  hee  continued  still  obstinately  counterfeiting  and  pre- 
tending his  Mediae***  and  povertie.  and  afler  much  hive  hacking, 
and  rising  by  little  and  little,  one  while  hafting  and  wrangling,  another 
while  praying  and  entreating,  (and  that  with  whining  and  putting 
finger  in  the  efo)  bo  was  fetcht  over  at  length,  and  came  off  to  pay  a 
good  hundred  Ulents  of  tilvor. 

Holland.  Lieiua,  fol.  991. 

In  which  year  [1438]  happened  a great  and  general  famine, 
caused  much  by  unseasonable  weather,  bul  more  by  some  ( hnrkstcf- 
iny  husbandmen)  who  properly  may  be  termed  knave*  in  grain,  inao- 
much  that  wheat  was  sold  lor  three  sfailling*  • bushel. 

Fuller.  IForlhtea.  Northumberland. 

And  of  necessilie,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  state  and  dignity,  he 
went  m>  low  os  to  make  games  by  hueitler'a  trade,  pampero g Wastes 
for  better  sale. 

Holland.  Suetonius,  fol.  241.  ff*pa$i«nu$  Augnitiu. 

And  Dow  the  ape  wanting  his  huckster  man 
That  wont  provide  his  necessaries. 

Spenoer.  Mother  Hubbenfa  Tale. 


HOYA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Pentandria, 
order  Digynia,  natural  order  Axclepiadctt.  Generic 
character : musses  of  pollen  shining,  ten,  erect,  conniv- 
ing; anther*  terminating  in  a membrane;  crown  of 
stamens  five-leaved ; leaflets  depressed,  the  interior 
angle  produced,  forming  a tooth  incumbent  on  the 
anther. 

Three  species  of  this  elegant  genus  have  been  dis- 
covered, natives  of  Asia.  The  H.  carnota  has  been  long 
a fiivourite  climbing  plant  in  green-houses  : its  flowers 
have  the  nppearauce  of  being  artificially  made  of  porce- 
lain and  wax. 

One  species,  H.  acaulis,  native  of  central  America. 

HUANACA,  in  Botany , a genu*  of  the  class  Pen- 
tandria, order  Digynia.  Generic  character:  calyx 
minutely  toothed,  persisting ; corolla,  petals  lanceolate, 

VOL.  xxiii. 


The  gentle  and  benevolent  mediocrity  of  church  maintenance,  with- 
out the  igaoble  huefteragt  of  pulling  t'the*. 

Milton.  Of  Reformation  in  England. 

Therefore,  I seek  no  applause  from  the  disgrace  of  others,  nor  will 
I huckster- hhe  discredit  any  man'*  ware,  to  recommend  mine  own. 

(Hanvil.  The  faulty  of  Dogmatising.  Preface. 

Besides  the  coal  of  getting  drunk  (which  is  usually  the  cave)  they 
mu»t  pay  ten  pence,  ora  shilling,  for  changing  their  piece  into  silver 
to  some  huckstering  fellow,  who  follows  that  trade. 

Sseift.  The  Intelligencer,  No.  19. 

He  then  added  compulsion  to  complaint,  force  to  his  words,  and 
droTe  out  those  huchatera  In  the  face  of  danger^and  in  spite  of  resist- 
ance. fearing  neither  the  authority  of  the  ruler*,  nor  the  insolence  of 
the  rabble.  South.  Sermons,  sol  xi.  p.  152. 

But  I never  could  drive  a hard  bargain  in  my  life,  concerning  any 
matter  whatever ; and  least  of  all  do  I know  how  to  haggle  and  Awci. 
tier  with  merit.  Burke.  Letter  to  a Noble  Lord, 
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H C E 


Hl'CSJLS.  HU'CKLE,  ")  The  huckle-bone,  corn,  corendix , 
■jjg  Hd'cuB'BONB.  j the  hip,  or  joint  of  the  hip,  |)erhapB, 
. 1,  says  Skinner,  from  the  D.  huckcn;  Ger.  hocke.n , desi- 

dcre,  to  sit  down,  (in  Sw.  hulca.)  And  Wachter  think* 
that  these  may  he  from  hock , a hook  or  corner. 

The  hip-bone  or  joint  of  the  hip. 

SyckMMM  of  autumne  urv  ach*  in  the  A uchle-hotset. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot.  Cutlet  of  Helth,  book  iv.  ch.  vii. 


color ; from  the  form,  frame,  or  figure,  to  the  general 
appearance  or  representation. 

The  complexion  or  countenance  ; the  colour. 

Phebu*  wax*  fltrt,  anti  kneed  like  lalnn. 

Chaucer.  The  Fmnhleintt  Tale,  v.  11557. 


HUE. 

HUE  AND 
CRY. 


But  Oku  muclic  I dare  sainc  that  she 
Wan  while,  rody,  frei»h  and  lifety  hewed 
A a it  eucry  day  tier  beaut*  newed. 

Id.  The  Drmme,  fol.  M2. 


Such  u be  troubled  with  the  viatica  or  gnut  in  Ihe  kuchle-  home, 
find  remedir  by  a piastre  or  calapliMite,  nude  with  the  seed  and 
leaves  both  of  madder. 

ILJtand.  Platte,  book  xx vi  ch.  nii. 

F«r  getting  up  on  stump  and  huehte, 

He  with  hit  foe  began  to  buckle. 

I fuller  Hudihrat,  part  i.  can,  2. 
You  leave  the  mad  that's  rough  and  stony. 

To  pace  and  whistle  with  your  poney  ; 

Sad  proof  to  us  you're  lazy  frown. 

And  fear  to  gall  your  h.4lrbo.r 

Uoyd.  T%e  Cobbler  of  Cnpplegate  lo  Mr.  Lloyd. 

HUD,  t.  e.  Hooded , covered  as  with  hood t. 

But  Valerius  and  his  company  did  resist  them,  and  moreover 
hudded  them  with  their  gowns  over  their  heads,  and  hy  force  brought 
them  (do  wtul  ilicf  could)  into  the  market-place. 

Sir  Thomas  Sorth.  Plutarch,  fol.  84.  Publicvla. 

HU'DDLE,  v.  1 Perhaps  a diminutive  of  hud  or 

H i/ddle,  n.  ) hood : 

To  cover  up  in  a heap,  a confused  heap,  to  put  or 
throw  together  in  confusion  ; in  haste  or  a hurry  ; to 
put  or  throw  on  in  cottfuKion. 

Larin  <1  wene)  was  parent  of  this  nipping  ryme  t 
Neal  kudtsng  Horace  brsuo  in  Satyr*’*  grace. 

Promt.  Horace.  P' strut  Orammatinn  de  Satyn i. 
For  that  grand  Irvlir  death  hudd/et  to  one  place 
Rich,  poor,  wise,  foolish,  noble  and  the  bast 

Bronte.  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  hit  Schoolmaster,  Mr.  IF.  H. 

By  them  the  half  is  not  told  us ; and  vulgar  spectator*  see  them, 
but  as  a confused  huddle  of  petty  illumtnanls. 

Glamvil.  The  Comity  of  Dogma tiximy,  ch.  xxiv. 
And  all  to  leave  what  with  his  toil  be  won, 

To  that  unfeatber’d  two-legg'd  thing,  a son  , 

Out ; while  hit  soul  did  huddled  notions  try ; 

And  born  a shapeless  lump,  like  anarchy. 

Dryden.  Ah sulem  and  Jchitvphc «. 
Fools  huddle  on,  and  always  are  in  haste. 

Act  without  thought,  and  thoughlle**  words  they  waste. 

Howe.  Golden  Verses  of  Pythagoras. 

The  outward  forms  of  worshipping  live  deity  wanted  a reformation. 
Stately  building*,  cosily  ornaments,  peculiar  and  uncouth  habit*,  and 
a numerous  huddle  of  pompous,  phaoi&slical,  cumbersome  ceremonies, 
every  where  attended  divine  worship. 

Locke.  Works , vol.  it.  p.  536.  The  Reasonoblrneu  of  Chriitiamity, 
Cry — hem  ; and  reading  what  they  never  wrote 
Just  fifteen  minute*.,  hsuUle  up  their  work, 

And  with  a well-bred  whisper  close  the  scene  ! 

Cow  per.  The  Toth,  book  ii. 

The  enraged  beau,  threatened  such  perdition  and  destruction  that  it 
frighted  the  women,  who  were  all  got  in  a huddle  together,  out  of 
their  wits,  even  to  hear  the  denunciation*  of  vengeance. 

Kidding . Joseph  Andrew*,  book  iv,  ch.xi. 

HUDSON1  A.  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Dode - 
candria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Eric* e.  Ge- 
neric character : calyx  three-leaved,  tubular ; corolla, 
petals  five;  stamens  fifteen  to  twenty;  capsule  oue- 
celled,  three- valved,  three-seeded. 

Three  species,  natives  of  North  America. 

HUE.  1 Formerly  written  hew;  aud  probably  the 

Ui’ed.  J same  word  as  hew,  (9.  v.)  to  form  or  fashion, 
extended  in  its  application  os  the  A.  8.  hiux,  effigies. 


For  of  the  well,  than  i*  tne  five 
In  world  is  none  so  clere  of  knee 
The  water  u ruer  fre«h  and  newe. 

hi.  The  Roman!  of  the  Bote,  fol.  123. 
Whetof  he  beireth  the  pale  knee. 

Goiter.  Gtnf  Am.  hook  i.  fol.  12. 
Their  heads  ar  compa*  knit  with  garlond  ftnuret  right  fresh  of  hewe. 

Pharr,  Virytl.  Aineidot,  book  fi. 

Mutiua  held  out  his  right  hand  over  the  fire,  and  holdly  looking  the 
king  full  in  his  face,  while*  the  flesh  of  hss  band  did  fry  off, he  never 
changed  hew  nor  countenance. 

Sir  Thamat  Sorth.  Plutarch,  M.  S9.  PubUcvln. 

Iris  there  with  humid  bow 
Waters  the  odorous  banks,  that  blow 
Flower*  of  mure  mingled  hue 
Than  b«r  puifled  scarf  can  shew. 

MiUvn.  Cornu*,  I 994. 

Bui  when  *he  saw  her  lord  prepar'd  to  part, 

A deadly  cold  ran  shivering  to  her  heart  : 

Her  faded  cheeks  are  chang'd  to  boxen  hue, 

And  iu  her  eye*  the  tear*  are  ever  new. 

Dry  dr  n.  Ovid.  Metamorphoses,  book  X. 

HD  robes,  with  lucid  pearls  besprinkled  o'er, 

Receives  a snowy  hue  unknown  before. 

Hoole.  Tasso.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  book  xriii. 

H ue,  Fr.  huer,  to  hoot,  shout,  exclaim,  cry  out, 

II  o'er.  J make  hue  and  cry.  Cotgravc. 

Earnest  regard  to  be  had  by  the  said  justice*  to  the  execution  of 
the  statute#  against  rebellion,  vagabonds,  retainers,  Ac. ; and  for 
keeping  the  statute*  of  Amt  and  cry  : and  watches  to  beyin  the  20th 
of  April. 

Strype.  Memorial t.  Queen  Mary.  Anno  1555. 

When  Judas  had  betray'd  and  sold  him,  and  00  man  made  Any  and 
cry  after  him,  hia  conscience  was  hi*  pursuer,  judfe,  and  executioner 
Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  655.  Sermon  14. 

*niey  lie  hovering  upon  the  coast,  and  are  directed  by  a balker  or 
Auer,  who  slandeth  on  the  cliff-aide,  and  from  thence  discerned)  the 
court  of  the  ptlcluni.  Carrw.  Survey  of  Contra//. 

An  Am  (from  huer,  to  shout)  and  cry,  kutrsium  et  tfaww,  ** 
th*  old  common  law  process  of  pursuing,  with  horn  and  with  voice, 
all  felons,  and  such  a*  have  dangerously  wounded  another. 

Hlaekstone.  Cossstsunlnnet,  hook  iv.  ch.  xxi. 

Hue  and  Cry,  in  our  old  Record*  Hulesium  ei  Cla- 
mor, as  Mated  by  Blackstone  above,  probably  in  its  ori. 
ginul  meaning  intend*  hooting  by  the  horn  and  crying  by 
the  voice,  for  such  by  the  old  Books  appear*  to  have  been 
the  ancient  custom  of  pursuing  Felons,  (Coke,  2 Inst. 
173.)  and  *0  Skene  describes  it  in  Scotland,  ad  v.  Hute- 
num.  “The  Normans,’*  aays  Minshew,  “ had  sudi  a 
pursuit  with  a Crie  after  offenders,  as  this  is  which  they 
called  Haro , wherof  you  may  mule  in  the  Grand  Custo- 
marie,  cap.  54.  Some  call  it  Haral,  the  reason  whereof 
they  give  to  be  this.  Thai  there  was  a Duke  of  Nor- 
mandie called  Rol,  a man  of  greate  justice  and  severitie 
against  grievous  offenders:  and  that  thereupon  when 
they  follow  any  in  this  jnirsuit  they  crie  Ha-Rol,  as  if 
they  should  say,  • Ah  Rol,  where  art  thou  that  wert  wont 
to  redresse  this,  or  what  shouldest  thou  doe  against  these 
wretches  if  thou  now  wert  living?’  In  which  call  they 
that,  ore  within  hearing  rauet  make  pursuit  or  pay  a 
fine." 
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HUE  AND  Hue  and  Cry  is  mentioned  by  the  Statute  of  Westmin- 
URY-  ater,  1. 3 Edward  I.c.  9.  ami  4 Edward  I.  c.  2,  de  off.  oo* 
N— ronatoris.  But  the  principal  Statute  relative  to  it  is  that 
of  Winchester,  13  Eduard  I.  c.  1.  and  4.,  which  directs 
that,  immediately  upon  the  commission  of  robberies  und 
felonies.  Hue  and  Cry  shall  be  raised  and  carried  on 
from  town  to  town  till  the  offender  be  taken.  By  this 
Statute,  unless  the  offender  be  taken,  the  Hundred  is 
answerable  for  the  robbery,  and  hence  arises  the  Action 
against  the  Hundred  incase  of  loss  by  robbery. 

The  several  particulars  relative  to  Hue  and  Cry  must 
be  sought  in  the  Statutes  which  regulate  it  It  may  be 
sufficient  here  to  state,  that  it  may  be  levied  without  a 
Warrant  from  a Justice;  that  the  Constuble  having 
raised  the  power  of  the  town,  has  liberty  of  search,  and, 
if  the  suspected  person  be  in  a house,  may  break  open 
doors  in  pursuit  of  him,  after  giviug  notice,  demanding 
entrance,  and  being  refused.  This  violence  is  at  his  own 
peril  if  the  offender  should  not  be  in  the  house.  Notice 
should  be  given  to  the  neighbouring  towns,  with  a de- 
scription of  the  things  stolen,  and  the  person  of  the 
thief,  or,  in  case  the  latter  is  unknown,  of  the  fact  of 
robbery.  All  persons  arc  bound  to  follow  the  Hue  and 
Cry,  and  it  seems  that  if  the  offender  cannot  be  other- 
wise taken,  he  may  he  killed  in  the  pursuit.  Though 
the  supposed  offender  lie  really  innocent,  he  may  be 
taken  and  imprisoned  till  lie  can  be  examined  by  a 
Justice,  if  a Hue  and  Cry  be  once  raised  after  him. 
It  is  the  raiser  only  who  is  punishable. 

The  chief  Statutes  which  regulate  the  Action  against 
the  Hundred  ore  27  Elizabeth,  c,  13.  29  Charles  I.  c.7. 
8 George  It.  c.  16.  22  George  II.  c.  24.  By  these  the 
Hundred  is  not  answerable  for  robberies  committed  in 
a house  in  the  night-time,  nor  on  persons  travelling  on 
a Sunday,  nor  where  the  felons  or  any  one  of  them  is 
taken  before  the  Action  is  commenced.  No  Action 
can  be  commenced  after  a year  from  the  date  of  the 
robbery,  or  before  forty  days  after  its  commission. 
The  Hundred  is  allowed  forty  days  for  the  capture  of 
the  felon  after  public  notice  of  the  robbery  has  been 
given  in  the  London  Gazelle.  The  party  robbed  must, 
with  all  convenient  speed,  give  notice  of  the  robbery  to 
some  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  and  some  Peace 
Officer,  and  describe,  as  well  as  he  can,  the  person  of  the 
thief  and  the  place  of  robbery.  He  must  also,  within 
twenty  days,  cause  a similar  notice  and  description  to 
be  given  in  the  London  Gazette.  Within  the  same  time 
he  must  be  examined  on  oath  by  some  neighbouring 
Justice  of  the  County,  os  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
robbers,  and  must  enter  into  recognisance  to  prosecute. 
Likewise,  he  must  enter  into  a bond  to  the  Hundred 
Constable  in  the  penal  sum  of  iMOO,  with  two  sufficient 
sureties,  for  the  payment  of  costs  in  case  of  judgment 
passing  against  him.  No  person  can  recover  more 
than  £200,  unless  there  were  at  least  two  persons  to- 
gether at  the  time  of  the  robbery,  so  as  to  attest  it.  The 
process  of  Action  must  be  served  against  the  Hundred 
Constable,  who  himself  appears  and  defends  it.  If  the 
Hundred  be  cast,  the  Sheriff  docs  not  levy,  but  an 
assessment  is  made  by  two  Justices  residing  within  or 
near  the  Hundred,  on  all  places  within  it,  for  the 
damages  and  costs  of  the  party  recovering  and  the 
necessary  expenses  of  defence.  The  Sheriff  is  allowed 
sixty  days  for  the  return  of  the  Writ. 

These  provisions  are  materially  altered  by  7 and  8 
George  IV.  c.  27  and  31.  By  the  last-named  of  these 
Statutes,  An  Act  for  consolidating  and  amending  the 


Laws  relative  to  Remedies  against  Hundreds , among  HU K AND 
other  matters  a notice  in  writing  to  the  High  Con-  CRY. 

stable  of  the  Hundred  or  District,  and  a similar  H~.F 

Notice  to  be  placer!,  on  two  Sundays  preceding  the  day  t . 

of  holding  the  Petty  Session,  ou  the  door  of  the  Church 
or  Chapel,  or  some  other  conspicuous  part  of  the 
Parish.  Ac.  is  substituted  in  lieu  of  the  notice  in  the 
London  Gazette, 

A Police  Gazette,  named  the  Hue  and  Cry,  describ- 
ing offences  and  offenders,  is  published  twice  a week  in 
London  under  the  authority  of  the  Home  Department. 

Coleridge,  Note  on  Blackstone,  vol.  iv.  p.  21. 

HUERN1A,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pen- 
tandria , order  Digynia,  natural  order  Atclepiadete. 

Generic  character : corolla  bell-shaped,  acutely  ten- 
cleft,  the  alternate  segments  long,  the  strap-shaped  nec- 
taries connected  from  the  bottom  of  the  corolla  to  half 
their  length. 

A genus  divided  from  Stapelia,  from  which  it  chiefly 
differs  in  the  campanulale  corolla.  About  ten  species  are 
known,  natives  of  sandy  plains  in  the  South  of  Africa. 

HUERTIA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Pen - 
tandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character : calyx 
five-toothed,  inferior;  petals  ovate,  sessile  ; stigma  two- 
cleft,  acute ; drupe  obovate,  nut  oue-celled. 

One  species,  H.  gtandulosa,  a considerable  tree, 
native  of  Peru.  Pcrsoon. 

HUFF,  t>.  *1  Huff,  the  noun,  Skinner  thinks,  may 

Huff,  n . [ be  from  the  A.  S.  heof-an,  elevatus,  L e. 

Hu'ffeh,  } heaved,  raised.  And  Tooke  considers 

Huffing,  I it  to  be  formed  from  Awe,  the  regular 

Huff-cap.  J past  tense  of  the  verb  to  heave.  To 
hiffi* 

To  heave  or  raise ; to  swell ; to  inflate,  to  puff  out ; 
to  bluster. 

Sec  to  Hove,  and  the  Quotations  there  from  Hol- 
land’s Pliny. 

Tli*  asms  came  is  to  be  rend  red  of  *©onr  new  hill  or  peer*  of 
ground,  not  scent  before  ; when  the  Mid  wind  within  the  earth,  able 
to  A uffe  up  the  ground,  *«  not  of  power  sufficient  to  breake  foorth 
and  make  issue.  I led  land  PUtut,  book  ii.  clt.  lirxv. 

Therefore  dot  to  make  much  mite  to  disturb*  the**  infallible 
buffers  faod  they  cannot  bear  a litlie  for  their  own),  I softly  step  by 
diem.  Giiinvtf.  On  Witchcraft.  Preface. 

Fti_  Your  husband  hath  already  got  a wife, 

A huffing  wench  yfailh,  who*e  ruffling  silks 
Make,  with  their  motion,  music he  unto  lose. 

A Pleasant  Cuncetterl  Comedy,  1608. 

When  he  conceive*  upon  his  faigned  stage 
The  stalking  steps  of  bit  great  personage, 

Graced  with  huff-cap  terms  and  thund’riog  threats, 

Thai  bis  poor  hearers*  hair  quite  upright  set*. 

Hag.  Satire  .1.  book  i. 

Men  would  often  tee  what  a smalt  pittance  of  reason  and  truth,  or 
pwsubly  none  at  all,  it  mixed  with  thoer  huffing  opinions  they  are 
twell’d  with  ; if  they  would  but  look  beyond  faahiooable  sounds, 
and  observe  what  idea*  am  or  are  not  comprehended  under  those 
word*  with  which  they  are  so  arm’d  at  all  points,  and  with  which  they 
so  confidently  lay  about  them. 

Locke,  Of  Human  Underttassdmg,  book  Hi.  cb.  vi.  tec.  16. 

Shall  I fear  an  anger  that  lasts  but  a moment,  and  can  do  but  little 
while  U lasts  f au  aoger  that  is  but  as  the  tpleen  of  a wasp,  a abort 
pbesler  and  huff  of  pa»ioau  South.  Sermons,  vol.  rib  p.  242. 

Nor  have  I hazarded  idt  art. 

And  neck,  so  long  on  the  state’s  perf 
To  be  expos'd,  i*  in*  end,  to  suffer 
By  such  a braggadocio  buffer. 

Butler,  lludibras,  part  ii.  can.  3. 
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HUFF.  But  when  huffing  awd  hectoring  mast  be  look’d  upon  .w  the  only 
— ba'Ipe*  of  gallantry  and  courage,  what  can  recommend  the  rirrciac 
HUGE,  of  patience  againtl  the  disgrace  of  it? 

^ South.  Sermons,  voL  x.  p.  120, 

The  deed  ii  done,  thy  furs  are  dead. 

No  longer,  England,  "halt  thou  dread 
Such  Prenbyleriaii  buffers. 

Mount . Ode  t»  Mr.  Ptnchbaeh. 

HUG,  v.  \ Skinner  inclines  to  the  A.  S.  heg-ian, 
Huo,  n.  ( »rp ire,  to  hedge,  q.  d.  brachiis,  tanquam 
Hugging,  ( sepe.  collum  circumdare ; to  surround 
Hu'gqlb.  ) or  embrace  the  ueck  with  the  arms  as  if 
with  a hedge. 

To  embrace  or  surround  ; to  embrace,  or  clasp, 
closely,  affectionately,  fondly  ; to  fondle,  to  treat  or  in- 
dulge with  fondness ; with  the  fondness  of  self-appro- 
bation or  applause. 

My  iwile  hogys  or  lofy*  God,  tod  tny  spirit  joyed  in  God  my  helc. 
X9.  Bennet,  m Lewi*.  History  of  English  Trans/.  of  the  BMe. 
And  hugge,  aid  hove,  and  cull*,  and  cow* 
thy  darling  api*h«  fruit*. 

Drsmt,  Horace.  The  Arte  of  Puetryt. 

— — Ilia  harpe  h*  Uide 

Along  the  earth  ; the  king*  knm  Augg'd,  and  caide. 

Chop-man.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  xxii.  fol.  342. 

■ ■ - — ■ Down*  they  came, 

Sustaining  torches  all,  and  pour’d  a flame 
Of  loue,  about  their  lord : with  welcomes  home, 

Willi  hug giart  of  hit  bands. 

Id.  A.  M.  346. 


But  the  Sow'll  an  made  all  y*  mesne*  lie  myghto  to  kepe  viuvll  HUGE 
from  the  tnrten  hoott,  and  slopped  all  (tie  pavisgr*  atwene  l)*n>av»e  _ 
and  tbeym,  yl  from  then*  they  might  bau*  no  socour,  by  meaue  HUGGER- 
wberof  diftseasea  ft  sykene**  fvll  aiuGge  the  Crirten,  so  that  they  Uircngu 
dyed  hugely.  Fab  yon.  Chronicle,  Anno  12*26.  . | 


Asioonied  same  the  dcathefull  gift  beheld, 

Behigfat  by  vow  into  the  chart  Miners*, 

All  womlring  at  the  huge****  of  the  horse. 

Surrey,  f'trgil.  jEneis,  book  ii. 
He  made  his  hawke  to  fly 
With  hogerau  show  to  and  cry*. 

Skelton.  Hare  the  Hastdte. 


And  there  JEncw  from  the  was  beheld  a hugy  wood, 

Whew  fleeting  swift  with  whirling  Mrcwmea  most  pleasant Tybnr  flood 
Breakes  out  itself*  in  was. 

Pharr.  Ftrgil.  jEneidos,  book  via. 
The  knight  bimaelfe  e\en  trembled  at  hit  fall, 

So  huge  and  horrible  a masw  it  seem’d. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  11. 
So  fiersly,  when  these  knights  had  breathed  once. 

They  g*n  to  light  rrlmime  ; ihcreasing  more 
Their  puissant  force,  and  rruell  rage  sttonce, 

With  heaped  stroke-*  more  hugely  then  before. 

Id.  lb  book  i.  can.  6. 


They  truating  in  their  strength  and  hougrnetse  of  their  bodyea, 
with  armour  that  they  had  inuented,  oppressed  all  men. 

Grafton.  The  First  Age. 

And  round  about  were  port  rat’d  beerr  and  there 
The  hugie  hosts,  Darios  and  his  power, 

HU  kings,  prince*,  hi*  peeres.  and  all  bis  flower. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrate!,  fol . 266.  M.  SadnnCt  Induction. 


Their  hugg  is  a cunning  dose  with  their  fellow  -combatant ; the 
fruit  wherrof  is  his  fair  fail  or  foil  at  the  least. 

Fuller,  The  Worthies  of  England.  Conttmll. 

He  foebarc  quite  not  only  to  haggle  and  embrace  [them]  king 
together,  but  to  behold  so  much  as  once  in  any  publick  meeting  and 
assembly. 

Holland-  Sue  ton  me,  fol.  266.  Titus  Fespatiam is  Augustus. 
The  dear  dear  name  she  bathes  in  flowing  lean, 

Hangs  o’er  the  tomb,  unable  to  depart, 

And  huge  tbe  marble  to  ber  throbbing  heart. 

Addiaan.  Ond.  Met  amir  phases,  book  iii. 
He  spreads  the  balance  wide  to  bold 
HU  manors  and  his  farms, 

And  cheats  the  beam  w ith  loads  of  gold 
He  huge  between  his  arms. 

Watts.  Lyric  Poems,  book  ii.  False  Greatness. 


HUGE,  1 Roquefort  has"  Ahuquc, ahoegr, 

Hl'uely,  enorme,  grand  ; ingeru  ; en  Angl. 

Hi/geness,  Attge.”  Junius  says,  that  huge 

He'd  sous,  may  be  from  the  Eng.  high,  or 

Hu'oy,  ' Dutch  hoog ; these  words  having* 

Huge-bellied,  in  each  language  respectively  the 
Huge-bodied,  force  of  augmenting  in  Composi- 
Huge-growm.  J (ion.  It  may  be  merely  high,  ap- 
plied generally  to  dimension  of  magnitude. 

Large,  bulky;  great  to  excess ; immoderate. 

In  a too  of  lus  foot*  the  naile  groweth  ouer  to  the  fleahe,  and  in 
aarme  to  the  foot*  hugehche  ouerweiethe. 

ft  Gloucester,  p.  482,  note. 


He  brouht  with  him  a druelle.a  bogge  grant, 

Wele  haf  jr  herd  telle,  he  bight  Calibnurt. 

ft.  Brunae,  p.  31. 

Martha  on  Marie  Magdalene,  an  huge  pleyul*  made. 

Piers  Plouhmnn,  listen,  p.  208. 
Ne  how  the  Grebes  with  a huge  rout* 

Three  times  rides  all  the  fire  about* 

Upon  the  left  bond,  with  a loud  shouting. 

Chaucer.  The  Knight ee  Tate , v.  2953. 
Tbe  pelican  cart  an  hong*  crie. 

Id.  The  Plowmans  Tale,  part  iil. 


The  high,  huge-belhrd  mountains  skip  like  ram* 

Among*  their  ew*,  the  little  hills  like  lambs 

Milton.  Psalm  1 14.  1.11, 
The  world  with  age  is  broke,  the  earth  outwuroe, 

And  ahee  of  whom  what  euer  liuet  was  borne 
And  once  brought  forth  huge-bodird  beasts,  with  paine 
A small  race  now  begets. 

Hakewiil.  Apologse,  book  i.  ch.  v.  sec.  3.  tol.  59.  (from  Lucretius.) 
Yet  shall  she  not  invoke  the  Muses  to  her  aid  ; 

But  thee,  Diana  bright,  a go>ide»*  and  a maid  ; 

In  many  a huge-gmun  word,  and  many  a shady  grove. 

Drayton.  Poly-oibton,  sung  13. 

Here  might  you  see 

Barnus  and  peasants  on  th*  embattled  Held 
Slain,  or  half  dead,  in  one  huge,  ghastly  heap 
Promiscuously  amass’d. 

/ Philips.  Cider,  book  ii. 

Most  of  tbe  heathen  gods,  who  were  so  solemnly  worshipped  in 
Greece  and  Home,  owed  their  hwAiueo  to  such  slender  benefit*  to 
mankim!,  that  sure  the  world  was  very  barbarous  or  hugely  grateful, 
when  they  Could  think  them  no  less  than  gods  who  found  out  sod 
things  for  men.  StiUingJleet.  Sermons,  vol  i. 

What  would  have  fed  a thousand  mouths  was  sunk 
To  fill  his  own  (sn  elephant’*,)  bt  hugnmt  length  of  trunk, 

He  grew  to  monstrous  grandeur,  jiv’d  a show  ; 

And  atones  high  rais'd  told  where  be  was  laid  low. 

Ryrom.  Fertes  spoken  at  the  Hr  caking -up  of  the  Free  Grammar 
SchvJ  in  Manchester. 

HUGGER-MUGGER.  This  is  tbe  common  way  of 
writing  this  word  from  Udall  to  the  present  time.  Sir 
Thomas  More  is  said  to  have  written  it  hoker  maker ; 
others  write  hucker  mucker,  and  Ascbam  hudder -mother. 
No  probable  Etymology  has  yet  been  given.  The 
Scotch  (see  Jamieson)  have  hudge  mudge,  huggrie 
muggrie ; and  to  hugger-mugger.  Huggrie-muggrie , 
Dr.  Jamieson  interprets,  44  in  a confused  state,  disor- 
derly and  similar  to  this  is  the  usage  of  the  English  in 
vulgar  speech  at  the  present  time.  The  reading  of 
Ascbam  (though  single)  suggests  the  conjecture,  that 
these  words,  however  written,  are  formed  from  hood  or 
hud,  and  mud ; q.  d.  hud-mud,  the  diminutives  hud • 
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HU0G8R-  die-mudtU e,  kudder-mudder,  hugger-mugger : the  mean- 
Ml'GGKR.  ing  wiil  then  l»e 

“ Confusedly  and  dirtily;  and,  therefore,  thrown  out  of 

’ sight ; consequentially,  concealedly,  covertly,  secretly, 
«.  ‘ , privily. 

For  God  cannot  abide  to  haue  his  benefits  kept  accrete  in  hugger- 
mugger.  Udaii.  Luke,  ch.  xvii. 

How  they  haue  wrought  in  hugfrrr-muggtr  to  stcale  away*  tbe 
bartei  of  Knglishe  subiccles,  tnanyc  poors  widdm*e<  and  wirtrhed 
orpharea  at  this  day  in  the  north  part  of  England  with  heauye  harts 
can  tcstifye. 

Buie.  Pagemt  of  Popea  bg  Sluiity,  book  »il.  foL  197 . 

If  shootinge  fault  at  any  time,  it  hydes  it  not,  it  lurkes  not  in 
comm  and  huJJer^mther  ,*  hut  opanlyc  accuwth  and  hewrayeth 
itsrlfe.  sfacketm.  H'orka,  p.  69.  TvJOphtlmt. 

And  aa  we  he*  soones  of  the  world  so  wide, 

Ixt  us  our  father's  heritage  divide  ; 

And  c-halrnge  to  onrsehcs  our  portions  dew 

Of  all  the  patrimonie,  which  a few 

Now  hold  in  hugger- mugger  in  their  hand. 

S pen  ter.  Mother  Hubitcrd  a Tate. 

Then  Antonius  thinking  good  his  testament  should  l-e  read  openly, 
and  also  that  hi*  body  *l>oulde  be  honourably  buried,  and  Dot  in 
hugger-muggrr,  lest  the  people  might  thereby  take  occasion  to  be 
worse  offenJed  if  they  did  otherwise  ; Casaius  stoutly  spoke  Bgain«t  it. 

Sir  Thvmat  Mrtfc  Plutarch,  fol  823.  Brutua. 

• ■ • ■ - - The  people  muddied, 

Thicke  and  vnwholetome  in  their  thoughts,  and  whispers 
For  good  Polooiu*’  death  ; aod  we  haue  done  but  greenly 
In  hugger-mugger  to  intern  him 

Shahtpeare.  Hamid,  foL  273. 

So  as  it  might  be  done  in  hugger-mugger. 

Harrington.  OrtamUt,  book  xlui.  ft.  133. 

Give  my  flame  but  vent, 

Now  in  cloie  hugger-mugger  pent, 

And  shine  upon  me  but  benignly. 

Butler.  Hmtibraa,  part  ii.  can.  1. 

HUGHESIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  fixed,  soft, 
radiated  animals. 

Generic  character.  Body  subpediccllcd,  simple,  very 
contractile,  fixed  at  its  hase ; mouth  central,  furnished 
with  four  movable  filaments,  and  surrounded  with  20 
petaloid  tentamla. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  Actinia  calendula  of  Ellis, 
described  by  him  from  Hughes,  the  historian  of  Bar- 
bados, who  is  the  only  person  that  appears  to  have  seen 
it  Lamaroux,  without  ever  having  examined  the 
animal,  has  ventured  to  describe  it  as  a distinct  genus  ; 
and,  against  all  the  rules  of  Zoological  nomenclature, 
has  given  it  the  name  of  the  original  describer. 

HUGONIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Mona- 
dclphia , order  Decandria , natural  order  Malvacett. 
Generic  character : calyx  five- parted,  unequal ; corolla, 
petals  five  ; styles  five  ; drupe  one- seeded  ; nut  striated, 
usually  ten-celled. 

Three  species,  natives  of  the  East  Indian  Islands. 

HUGUENOT,  a name  given  to  the  Protestants  of 
the  French  Reformed  Church,  and  variously  derived. 
Minshew  says,  from  Becan,  Reformats  Rrligionis  Cal- 
vi  nictate  primum  Ua  dicti  a quodam  Hu  gone  eorum 
autore , aut  a porta  quad  am  oppidi  Turonis  in  Gallia 
vocatd  Hugon  ubi  tolrbanl  concentre,  ant  ut  alii  affir- 
mant a prmdpio  Protestalionis  iUorum  hit  verbid.  Hue 
nos  venimus.  Api/d  Flandna  vocanlvr  &f)tu4,  i.  e. 
mendici,  et  in  Potonid  Picardili  lanquam  ex  Picardid 
Provincid  oriundi. 

This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  not  quile  satisfactory. 
From  Mezeray  we  learn  that  the  French,  till  the  year 
1560,  were  called  Luthcriens,  though  in  many  points 


they  differed  from  Luther.  Others  called  them  Sacra- 
mental res,  from  their  denial  of  the  Real  Presence.  At 
the  time  just  named  they  received  the  name  of  Hugue- 
nots, because,  as  is  said  above,  they  met  by  night  at  the 
gate  Hugon,  in  Tours;  or  becau«-e  they  ventured  out 
only  in  the  dark,  like  n certain  Lutin,  or  midnight  Spirit. 
If  Roy  Hugon,  which  is  commonly  believed  to  haunt 
the  streets  of  that  city.  The  Historian  himself  prefers  a 
Swiss  word,  Eidgenotsen,  (Ligite,  confederali,)  which 
he  thinks  was  first  corrupted  at  Geneva,  and  then  intro- 
duced into  France  by  the  Reformed  themselves,  not  as 
a term  of  reproach  but  as  a distinctive  title.  (Abrbgi 
Chron.  Francois  II.  t»m.  v.  23.)  Kidgcnotsen  was  the 
title  used  by  those  Genevese  who  allied  themselves  with 
the  Swiss  Cantons  against  the  tyranny  of  Charles  111. 
of  Savoy. 

Maclaine,  in  a note  on  Mosheim.  speaks  much  to  the 
name  purpose ; and  adds,  that  the  Count  Villars,  in  a 
letter  written  to  the  King  of  France  from  the  Province 
of  Languedoc,  where  he  was  Lieutenant  General,  atid 
dated  the  11th  of  November,  1560,  calls  the  riotous 
Calvinists  of  the  Cevennes  Huguenots  ; and  this  is  the 
first  time  that  this  term  is  found  in  the  Registers  of  that 
Province  applied  to  the  Protestants.  (Note  a.  Cent.  xvi. 
sec.  3.  p.  2.  ch.  ii.)  Gamier  (Hut.  de  France,  xiv. 
434.)  slates,  that  the  Reformed  assembled  by  night  at 
the  Gate  of  the  evil-minded  Hugon,  who  rode  on  horse- 
back in  that  quarter,  and  beat  every  one  whom  he  met, 
so  that  he  had  become  a bugbear  used  by  mothers  for 
naughty  children.  The  Reformed  adroitly  udopted  the 
soubriquet,  and  deprived  it  of  its  injurious  application 
by  founding  it  on  their  attachment  to  the  descendants 
of  Hugh  Capet.  Thuanus  also  has  recognised  King 
Hugo.  Ntc  de  nihilo  euspecta  erat  Ccetarodunensium 
in  ed  re  Jidca.  quippe  quorum  ylerique  novam  Relligionem 
amplectebantur,  adeo  ut  ab  co  loco  tunc  primum  Hugo - 
noli  ridiculum  ttimul  et  odiosum  nomen  innotuerit,  quo 
qui  antea  Lutherani  dicebantur,  passim  postea  in  Gallid 
vocari  carpere . llu jut  autem  htre  origo  fuit,  quod  cum 
singula  urbes  apud  not  peculiaria  nomina  habeant, 
quibxtsmormones.  * mu  ret , manducos  et  ctetera  hujusmodi 
monstra  inania.  anilibus  fabulis  ad  incutiendum  infonti- 
but  ac  simplidbus  firm  wit  terrorem,  vulgo  indigetunt, 
Ctetaroduni  Hugo  Re i cetebratur,  qui  noctu  pomteria 
cicitatit  obequilare  et  obdos  homines  pulsare.  ac  rapere 
dicitur.  Ab  eo  Hugonoti  appellati,  qui  ad  ea  loca  ad 
condones  audiendat  uc  preces  faciendas  itidem  noctu, 
quia  interdiu  non  lice  bat,  agminatim  in  occulto  convenie- 
bant.  (Lib.  iv.  vol.  i.  p.  741.  Ed.  1620.)  Pasquier  has 
an  entire  Chapter  on  the  origin  of  the  name,  (Recherchet 
de  la  France,  viii.  53.)  in  which  he  adduces  most  oi 
the  above  statement,  and  adds,  on  mere  conjecture,  that 
Huguenot  is  a corruption  of  the  Swiss  Henes  quenaux, 
which  tallies  with  the  French  Gens  seditieux.  PCre 
Daniel,  in  his  Histoire  de  France , (v.  666.)  has  re- 
counted the  customary  derivations  without  offering  any 
new  one. 

Moreri,  to  the  derivations  given  above,  adds  the  fol- 
lowing, that  the  Calvinists  having  embraeed  the  errors 
of  John  H uss,  were  named  les  Guenons  de  Hues,  Huss’s 
Monkeys,  or,  as  Skinner  gives  it,  “ les  Guenot*  de 
Hus,  John  Husses  Imps;”  or,  that  they  espoused  the 
pretensions  of  the  line  of  Hugh  Capet  to  the  Crown  in 
opposition  to  the  House  of  Guise  ; or,  that  they  followed 
the  teaching  of  one  H agues,  heritique  sacrameniaire, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  VI. ; or,  that  in  reference  to  a 
small  piece  of  money,  a huguenote , struck  in  the  time  of 
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I lug-h  Capet,  and  current  for  a maille,  (half  a denier,) 
the  Protestants  were  so  called  in  contempt,  as  ne  valiant 
pa*  une  maille ; or,  by  another  version  of  an  origin 
before  mentioned,  that  a German,  who  was  arrested  and 
questioned  concerning  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise  before 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  stopped  short  in  his  defence 
after  he  had  uttered  the  words  Hue  not  venlmut ; 
whence  the  bystanders,  not  understanding  Latin,  said 
the  prisoners  were  people  who  came  from  Hue  not.  It 
is  unfortunate  for  the  author  of  this  story  that  he  forgot 
that,  in  order  to  verify  it,  it  was  necessary  his  bystanders 
should  at  least  understand  the  meaning  of  venimux. 

Davila,  who  derives  the  name  from  the  gate  of  Hugon 
in  Tours,  seems  to  have  formed  a just  estimate  of  the 
other  Etymologies.  Si  chiamavono  questi  communanente 
Ugonotii,  prrche  U prime  radunanze  che  ti  fecero  di  loro 
nella  cittd  di  Turt , ore  prete  da  vrincipio  nervo  e augu- 
mento  queata  credenxa,  furono  fatle  in  eerie  cave  totter - 
ranee  vieine  alia  porta , che  ti  chiamara  di  Ugone,  onde 
dal  co/go  per  que*to  furono  ehiamati  Ugonotii.  ti  come 
in  Fiandra,  perch*  andavono  travettiti  t'n  habito  di 
men  dick  i,  furono  nominal  i Gheutri.  Altri  raecontano 
ridieole  e fatolote  inventioni  di  quetto  nome.  (I.  tub  ann. 
1559.) 

For  a catalogue  of  the  numerous  Works  on  the  His- 
tory of  the  Huguenots,  the  reader  may  turn  to  thirty 
pages  in  Le  Long’s  flibliotheqne  Hittoriquc  de  la  France, 
i 378 — 109. 


HU  IS  HER,  Fr.  huimer,  an  usher,  q.  v. 


At  this  lime  it  doth  befall, 

We  are  the  hunker  In  a morriie. 

Ben  Jantan.  A ParticsUur  Entertainment  of  the  Qurme,  Sfc.  25 Ik  of 
June,  1603. 


HUKE,  Low  Lai.  Awca ; Fr.  huque,  which  Cotgrave 
calls  “ a Dutch  mantle,  or  Dutch  woman’s  mantle  to 
the  same  purport  is  Skinner,  who  derives  the  English 
and  French  from  the  D.  huyeke . And  Kilian,  dicitur 
huyeke.  q.  d.  hoedke , a hoedm  i.  a tuendo  ticul  toga,  a 
tegendo.  From  Menage  and  Du  Cange  it  appears  not 
to  have  been  confined  to  women. 


Her  Auke  of  I.yncole  grene 
It  buliie  tie uf  hera  1 we n* 

More  then  forty*  yeare.  She  (ton.  EUrntur  Ramming. 

A*  vre  were  thus  in  conference,  there  came  one  that  teemed  to  be 
a messenger,  In  • rich  hake,  that  apake  with  the  Jew. 

Bo  com.  \em>  Atlantis,  p,  24. 

HULFERE,  Skinner  suggests  cither  from  English 
hold  and  A.  S.feor,  longe , far  or  long,  a plant  thul  lasts 
long ; or  Hold  fair,  a tree  that  retains  the  beauty  or  fair- 
ness of  its  leaves  for  the  whole  year. 

This  herbrr  wav  fat)  of  flnurrs  gende 
Into  the  which,  as  I bebolde  g*n 
Bet  wilt  an  Half  ere  and  a Woodbcnite 
A*  I wan  ware,  I saw  where  lav  a man. 

C hotter r.  Complaint  of  tke  Blache  Knight,  fol.  270. 

A*  touching  the  Hotly,  or  Hulver-tree.  if  it  be  planted  about  an 
house,  whether  it  be  within  a cUie,  or  standing  in  (he  couuirey,  it 
serveth  for  a countrecharm,  and  keepclh  away  all  ill  spelt  or  iuchant- 
mrnU.  Ha! land.  Ptinie,  book  aaiv.  ch.  xiiL 


HULK,  Sw.  hclk ; D.  hvlckc ; Fr.  heux  and  hulque, 
hulque  or  unique Jt  hulca ; Low  Lat.  hulca ; Lat. 
holca* ; Gr.  o\xat ; nan*  oneraria,  from  £\x-uv,  trahere, 
to  draw.  (Menage.)  But  (hre  and  Serenius  derive 
from  Sw.  holka,  or  huilca,  to  hollow,  to  excavate  ; the 
former  observe*,  that  the  first  vessels  of  the  Scythian 
nations  were  large  trunks  of  trees  hollowed  out ; holka 
(Ihre)  from  hoi  caverna,  and  hoi,  from  the  Goth,  hul- 


jan,  tegere,  to  cover  ; thus  tracing  it  to  the  same  source  HULK, 
as  hull , q.  v.  — 

The  hull  or  hold  of  a ship  ; a ship  or  vessel  of  large  BULKS. 
hull  or  hold ; and,  thus,  a ship  of  bulk  or  burden.  Any  ' •*■***-* 

thing  bulky  or  burdensome. 

The  Hulks ; vessels  of  large  hulls , or  holds,  for  the 
confinement  of  convicts. 

Hauing  assembled  together  aboat  fawerscore  kuttei,  (navdrta  one- 
rare#,)  and  a#  maaye  as  he  thought  kuffyeient  to  Conner  °uer  two 
tegioni,  he  distributed  all  the  gallyes  that  he  had  to  the  tnreuoror  & 
bu  lieuetenanU,  and  the  chief  officers  of  bys  camp. 

Arthur  Goldyny.  Cettar.  Commentaries,  book  iv.  fol.  90. 

The  Karket  are  battered  tore,  the  gallies  gfcld  with  shot, 

The  hulht  are  hit,  and  curry  man  must  stand  veto  his  lot. 

Gmtemyne.  Fhneert.  1 inner  of  a Afatkr. 

He  sent  huge  ka/hs,  which  did  like  mountains  move. 

As  townes  for  trsihquc,  palace*  foe  ease. 

Stirling.  Doametslay,  Tke  Fourth  Houre. 

I received  another  letter  from  your  secretary,  wherein  he  writelh, 
that  two  kmfhs,  wherein  certain  goods  appertaining  to  Englishmen 
were  lately  taken  by  Frenchmen,  the  one  being  conveyed  to  Boleyn, 
and  Uie  other  to  Frith  in  Scotland. 

Strype.  Memorials.  Wot tty  to  Henry  FJIL  Anno  1 524. 

Nay,  even  the  kulhs  of  the  ships  that  carried  them,  (hough  not 
converted  into  constellations  in  the  heavens,  used  to  b«  honoured  and 
visited  as  sacred  relict  upon  earth. 

G»*.  Voyage »,  to),  v,  book  i.  ch.i. 

Hulk,  t.  Sec  Hulk,  ante.  Applied,  consequentially. 

To  hollow  out,  to  disembowel,  to  eviscerate. 

I could  hulk  your  grace,  and  bang  yoo  up  cros»4eg'd, 

Like  a hare  at  a poulter's. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Pkilaster,  act  V. 

*n»e  Hulks  were  appropriated  as  a place  of  punish- 
ment for  prisoners  sentenced  to  transportation,  by  an 
Act  16  George  III.  c.  43.  passed  in  1776,  during  the 
American  War,  when  (he  intercourse  with  our  Colonies 
was  interrupted.  This  was  only  a temporary  Act,  and 
confinement  in  the  Hulks  is  not  a sentence  formally 
pronounced  for  any  offence;  but  by  subsequent  statutes 
male  offenders  under  sentence  of  death,  and  reprieved 
during  pleasure,  or  under  sentence  of  transportation, 
may  be  sent  to  them  till  transportation  is  put  in  effect; 
and  it  often  happens,  that  convicts  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation for  fourteen  years  pass  seven  of  that  period,  or 
for  seven  years  five,  as  a commutation,  in  the  Hulks. 

A Report  upon  the  state  of  these  prisons  was  made  by 
a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  (on  Peniten- 
tiaries) in  1812,  and  an  Act  for  their  regulation  and  re- 
form was  framed  in  consequence.  Each  Hulk  is  under 
the  control  of  a resident  overseer,  with  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  officers  and  guards.  His  powers  and  responsi- 
bilities are  similar  to  those  of  a gaoler,  and  he  may 
inflict  moderate  punishment  for  disorderly  conduct.  A 
snperintendant  is  placed  over  the  whole  establishment, 
who  inspects  all  the  Hulks  at  least  four  times  a year, 
and  makes  not  less  than  two  annual  Reports  on  their 
condition  to  the  Home  Secretary,  which  are  laid  before 
Parliament. 

TTie  number  of  Hulks,  in  1812,  was  one  at  Wool- 
wich, one  at  Sheemess,  two  at  Portsmonth,  and  one  at 
Langston  Harbour.  The  convicts  for  the  most  part, 
during  the  daytime,  are  employed  in  hard  labour  on 
shore.  Very  lull  information  respecting  their  manage- 
ment and  condition  may  be  found  in  the  Parliamentary 
Report  above  noticed.  The  details  of  their  state  at  that 
time  are  of  a very  painful  description,  and  the  Com- 
mittee is  compelled  to  admit,  that  " the  situation  of  the 
convicts  imprisoned  on  board  the  Hulks  upon  the  pre- 
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HULKS,  sent  plan  was  one  from  which  those  persons  must  be 
HULL  e*P?cted  to  return  into  Society  with  more  depraved 
, habits  and  dispositions  than  those  with  which  they  went 
u-^v  ,u_  into  confinement."  The  expenses  of  the  whole  esta- 
blishment in  1810,  for  2003  convicts,  were  £59,290. 13s. 
2^i.,  or  rather  more  than  £29.  12s.  per  head;  in  1811, 
£66,328.  15j.  7 ±d.  for  2044,  about  £32.  9s.  per  head. 
But  in  this  sum  must  be  included  £4250  for  fitting  up 
an  additional  Hulk  at  Sheenies*.  These  convicts’ 
labour,  during  the  same  years,  valued  at  1*.  6 d.  a day 
for  an  artificer,  1*.  for  a labourer,  gives  a return,  for 
1810,  of  £20,871.  14*.  6 d. ; during  181 1,  of  £21,173. 
14r.  But  this  latter  calculation  is  entangled  in  many 
points,  and  can  scarcely  be  depended  upon. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  Hulks 
(in  which  tix  are  mentioned)  from  the  l9t  of  January, 
1804,  to  Slst  of  December,  1811  : — 
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Of  these  vessels,  the  Retribution  was  stationed  at 
Woolwich,  the  Zealand  at  Sheenies*,  the  Captivitv  and 
Laurel  at  Portsmouth,  and  the  Portland  at  Langston 
Harbour.  The  station  of  the  Prudentia  is  not  men- 
tinned  in  the  Report. 

HULL,  r)  The  hull — of  a nut,  &c. ; that  by 

Hull,  7i.  J which  the  nut  is  covered.  Hull  of  a 
ship ; that  part  which  is  covered  in  the  water.  The 
past  participle  of  the  A.  S.  verb  hel-an,  tegere , (to  cover ; 
Goth,  httfjan;  Ger.  huUen .)  See  Tooke,  ii.  377.  379. 
And  see  Hulk,  ante. 

To  hull.  " A ship  is  said  to  hull  when  she  is  dis- 
masted, and  only  her  hull,  or  hulk,  is  left  at  the  direc- 
tion and  mercy  of  the  waves."  Sleevens  Consequen- 
tially, to  float  or  swim,  as  carried  or  driven  by  wind  or 
water. 

To  hull  is  also  to  take  out  of,  or  take  off,  the  hull 
or  covering ; as  to  hull  peas. 

— — Thu*  hulling  in 

Tbe  wild  sc*  of  nj  conscience,  f did  steers 


Toward  this  remedy,  whereupon  we  are 
Now  present  beerc  together. 

Shahtpeare.  Henry  Fill.  fol.  217. 

Who  bearing  himself  upon  a barke  or  corke  under  him,  huJUd 
along  the  Tyber  down  (be  water  to  the  cittie. 

Holland.  Law**,  foL  209. 

TV  fish  (as  it  should  seem)  smelling  Ibis  new  and  string*  smell, 
fell  lo  be  drowaie  and  sleepio,  and  /tolled  too  and  fro  with  tho  wave*, 
as  If  it  hod  beene  half*  head.  Id.  Phme,  book  i*.  vb.  viij. 

Is*b.  She  ncTcr  n«  above  one  voyage,  Luce;  and  credit  me  after 
another,  her  hull  will  serve  again,  a right  good  merchant. 

Beaumont  md  Fletcher.  Wit  without  Money,  act  i. 
And  as  tbe  built,  so  different  is  the  fight ; 

Their  mounting  shot  is  on  our  sails  design'd  } 

Deep  in  their  hul/t  our  deadly  bullet*  light, 

And  throsigh  the  yielding  planks  a passage  find. 

Dryden,  Anno*  A fintbili*,  *L  60. 
Borne  o'er  a latent  reef  the  hull  impends 
Then  thund’ring  on  the  marble  crags  descends. 

Falconer.  The  Shipwreck,  can.  3. 

HULSTRED,  A.  S.  hcoUtra,  lalebra , a lurking  or 
hiding  place.  Hidden,  Tyrwhitt.  (Probebly  of  the 
same  origin  as  hull,  q.  v.) 


There  I hope  best  to  huhtred  be. 

Chaucer.  The  Romani  of  the  Rote,  fol.  144. 

D.  hommelen ; Ger.  hum  men  ; 
formed  from  the  sound. 

To  hum  was  formerly  at  public 
► places  a mode  of  expressing  appro- 
bation or  applause  ; (see  the  Quo- 
tations from  State  Trials , King,  and 
- . — - — .... . J Dr.  Johnson  ;)  and  beiug  hence  ex- 
tended to  flattery,  to  cajolery : to  hum  is,  consequen- 
tially. 

To  cajole  ; to  trick  or  delude  by  flattery,  soothing,  or 
coaxing,  lienee  also  humbug.  Sec  Bua. 


HUM,  i». 
Hum,  n. 
Hamming, 
Hu'mmkr, 
Hu'm  bug, 
Hu'mruogbr, 
Hl'miiuouing. 


Tbe  pricstes  and  curates  reade  the  good  Homylivs  al  ready  set 
forth,  and  the  Scripture*  with  cuttyng,  hackynge,  hummynge,  cbeop- 
ping,  and  my  curing  after  such  sort. 

MWt  Ephesian*.  Prologue  to  the  /Under. 

By  which  time  [morning]  one  of  them  [the  been]  awaketh,  and 
raiseth  all  the  rest  with  two  or  thre*  big  hum*  or  buzzes  that  it  givelh, 
to  warae  them,  as  it  were,  with  sound  of  trumpeL 

Holland.  Ph me,  book  xi.  cb.  x, 

I cry'd  Aims,  and  well,  go*  too, 

Bui  mark'd  him  not  a word. 

SAtthipettre.  Henry  IF.  Finl  Part , Col.  61. 

Toward  evening,  their  noise  begin  ufth  to  slacke  and  grow  less* 
and  k*'e  ; unlill  such  time  at  cue  of  them  Berth  about  with  the  same 
loud  humming,  where  with  she  waked  them  in  the  morning,  and 
thereby  gtvefh  a signal!  (a*  it  were)  and  commandement  to  goto  rest. 

Holland.  P/inie,  booh  xi.  eh  x. 

The  humming  of  beta  is  an  uncquall  bulling,  and  is  conceived  by 
some  of  the  ancients,  not  to  come  forth  at  their  mouth,  but  to  be  an 
inward  sound  ; but  (it  may  be)  it  is  neither,  l>ut  from  the  motion  of 
tbeir  wings  ; for  It  is  not  heard  but  when  they  stirre. 

Bacon.  Xaturnt  Hu/ory,  *ec.  176. 

\ et  the  discoveries  of  America,  and  even  of  our  own  plantations, 
have  showed  one  far  lease  [than  tbe  wt*u);  that  is,  the  Aumiird 
not  much  exceeding  a beetle. 

Sir  Thettnai  Brown.  Fm/gar  Errourt,  book  vlch.  viii. 

(Here  the  spectator*  hummel.)  Lord  Chief  Baron.— Oentlemeo, 
this  humming  is  not  at  all  becoming  the  gravity  of  this  court.  It  is 
reoc*  fitting  for  a stage  play  than  foe  a court  of  justice. 

State  Truth,  12  Chari**  II.  1660.  Thmna*  Hamoon. 

— — — She  secret  stands 

Within  her  woven  cell  ; the  humming  prey. 

Regardless  of  their  fate,  rush  on  the  toils 

Inextricable,  nor  will  ought  avail 

Tbeir  arU,  or  arms,  or  shapes  of  lovely  hue. 

J.  PhtUy*.  The  Splendid  Shilling. 


HULL 

HUM. 
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The  vevtry  all  applauded  with  a hum. 

And  (he  seven  wisest  of  them  bade  him  came. 

King.  The  Fairy. 

Yet  by  «ome  object  every  brain  i*  stiff'd ; 

The  dull  may  waken  to  a humming-bird 

Pope.  The  Ihinnad,  book  if. 

There  prevailed  in  those  day*  an  in  eceet  custom  i when  the 
preacher  touched  any  favourite  tnpick  in  a manner  that  delighted  hi* 
audience,  their  approbation  was  esprvwcd  by  a loud  hum,  continued, 
in  proportion  to  their  zeal  or  pleasure,  tt  hen  Hornet  preached,  part 
of  his  congregation  hum  turd  <o  I- aid  I y end  no  long,  that  he  sal  down 
to  enjoy  it,  and  rubbed  his  face  with  hi*  handherr hief.  When  Sprat 
preai  hrd,  he  |ikewi*o  was  honoured  with  the  tike  animating  Aum. 
hut  hr  stretched  nut  hi*  hand  to  the  congregation,  and  cried,  " Peace, 
peace  ; I pray  you,  peace." 

Johntvn.  I Aft  of  Sprat. 

The  humming -bird,  both  in  *hapc  and  colouring,  yields  tn  none  of 
the  winged  specie*,  of  which  it  is  the  least;  and  perhaps  hu  beauty 
is  enhanced  by  his  smallness. 

Burke.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  part  If.  sec.  24. 
But  what  ore  all  AuMiwcrt.  their  trick*  and  their  art* 

To  yon  roguish  round,  the  humkuggm  ot  he»n«— 

By  who**  sweet  enchantment,  grey  wisdom  is  hxil'J, 

And  proves*  is  conquer'd,  and  courage  is  cool'd  i 
For  bcau'v,  by  ancient  tradition,  we  find. 

Has  delightfully  humm'd  the  whide  race  of  mankind. 

Brocket.  Epilogue  on  Humbugging. 

Of  all  trades  and  art*  in  repute  or  oppression. 

Humbugging  is  held  the  most  ancient  pmiesr-ion. 

Twixt  nations  and  panic*,  and  state  politicians, 

Prim  shop-keeper*,  jobber*,  smooth  lawyers,  physicuo* ; 

Of  worth  and  of  wisdom  the  trial  and  test 

1* — mark  ye,  my  friends  ! — who  shall  humbug  the  best. 

id.  Ik. 

Hum  vino.  Hum  (says  Gifford)  I have  always 
under*Io<yd  to  be  an  infusion  of  spirits  in  ale  or  beer. 
Note  on  Hen  Jon  son  quoted  below. 

It  may  have  heen  ho  called  from  the  buzzing,  hum- 
mini?  noise  which  brisk  liquors  will  make  when  poured 
or  drawn. 
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- i — Therefore  look  to't 

Except  you  do  provide  n«  hum  enough 
And  lour  to  bouse  with. 

Braumnnl  and  Fletcher.  Beggar' i Bath,  act  ii. 

■ — ■ ■ ■ ■ Carmen 

Are  got  into  the  yellow  starch,  and  chimney  sweepers 
To  their  tobacco,  and  strong- waters,  Awns, 

Mearh,  and  Obami. 

Ben  Jonoon.  The  Ihrrll  if  an  Alee,  act  i,  SC.  1. 


■ ■ — - — — Now  is  seen 

The  midnight  parson  pouting  o'er  the  green. 

With  gown  tuck’d  up,  I u wake*  s for  Sunday  next 
With  humming  ale  eneouragini*  his  text. 

Dryden.  The  Wife  of  Bath'i  Tate. 

HU'MAN,  Fr . humain  ; It.  and  Sp.Aw- 

Hu'manate,  mono;  Lat.  kumanut ; from 

Hu'make,  homo,  man  ; of  unknown  Etymo- 

Huma'nely,  logy. 

IIu'mamst,  l Manly:  having  the  nature  or 
Hi/manity,  J qualities  of  man,  having  the 
Humani'tian,  feelings  proper  to  or  becoming 

Hc'maihize,  man:  feeling  for  man ; compas- 

Humaniza'tion,  sionnte,  benevolent;  kind,  hav- 
I It 'manly.  J inp  kindness  of  he irt. 

Human  und  humane,  humanly  and  humanely,  are 
now  distinguished  but  were  not  so  formerly. 

Humanity  ; mankind  ; the  nature  of  man  ; the  feel- 
ing* proper  to  or  becoming  man , is  also  applied  to  that 
which,  to  the  Art*  which,  civilize  him  ; to  what  is  com- 
monly called,  Polite  Literature. 


O noble  markia,  your  humantler 

Assured)  us  and  yrvelh  us  hanilnetse, 

As  oft  as  time  is  of  necessilee, 

That  we  to  you  mow  tell  our  he*inewe. 

Chaucer.  The  C'terke » Tale,  v.  7968. 


But  fynxlly  tn  consider  how  enable  we  be  borne,  and  are  emry-  HUMAN, 
ronnrd  with  so  many  ylles,  bejng  subiect  to  so  many  miseries,  I ___ 
raeruaylc  not  of  the  tnhumanitin  that  >*  human  people  rommittetb.  ~r~  / 
Golden  Bake.  The  eleventh  iMtcr,  sig  (j  g.  7. 

Of  your  sayiug  it  fulloweth,  that  the  bread  is  humanaie  or  incar- 
nate. 

Archbuhop  Creamer  A newer  to  Bit  hap  Gardiner,  p.  369. 

The  nature  and  condition  of  man,  whrnn  he  is  le«*e  than  God 
Almyghty,  and  excellynge  not  withstanding  al  other  creatures  in 
erth,  is  called  human. he : which*  is  a general!  name  to  thosr  virtue*, 
in  whom  *e«ueth  to  be  a mutuall  concorde  and  lose,  in  the  nature  of 
Dian. 

Sir  Thomas  Bigot.  The  Gavemour,  book  ii.  dl.  vns. 

Whose  angel  eye,  by  powerful  influence, 

[Kith  utter  more  than  human  eloquence. 

Drayton.  England  $ Hemical  Epultet.  Queen  Margaret  to  U'illinm 
De  la  Poole, 

Mars,  Mar*,  (said  he)  thou  plague  of  men,  smear'd  with  the  dust  and 
tdoud 

Of  hum anet,  and  their  ruin'd  wals  ; yet  thinks  the  God -head  good. 

To  fnght  this  Furie  from  the  field. 

Chapman,  Homer.  Iliad,  book  t.  fol.  72. 

The  which  [his  life]  was  certes  in  grrat  tcopardy. 

Had  not  a wondrous  chance  his  reskue  wrought, 

And  sived  from  hi*  cme.ll  villany : 

Such  chauncea  oft  exrcod  all  humaute  thought. 

Spmier.  Faerie  Queeme,  book  el.  can,  3. 

He  (Hector  Boethius]  was  not  only  notably  learned  in  the  liberal 
sciew.es  Above  the  condition  of  tboee  times  but  also  of  ao  exceeding 
courteous  an-l  human’-  inclination. 

SfUiumd.  Church  of  S>  at  land.  Anno  1539,  book  ii. 

Can  the  drunken  old  Poets  make  up  my  vines?  (I  know  they  can 
drink  ’em)  or  your  excellent  humunuit  sell  'em  the  merchants  lor  my 
best  advantage  * 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Elder  Brother , act  ii. 

For  you  shall  have  of  them  [physician*],  antiquaries  poets,  Atmta- 
niatt,  statesmen,  merchants,  divines,  and  in  every  of  these  better  seen 
than  in  their  profession. 

Bacon.  On  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  bwk  ii. 

Hiis  being  <aid,  there  was  an  orator  there,  a man  of  great  reading, 
a singula/  scholar,  and  an  excellent  humamltan,  who  cryed  out  in  this 
manner,  “ And  is  it  so  indeed 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  !S88. 

In  the  terse  beginning  therefore  of  the  ioynt  or  knitting  together, 
wnerc  the  Riphsean  mountains  do  end,  dwell  the  Artmaspi,  rghteoos 
men,  and  (or  ther  meekenes*e  aod  humnnitie  uel  known. 

Id.  Ammunui,  fol.  209.  Juliana. 

Being  polished  with  humanitie.  and  the  studies  of  wittie  science*, 
he  shall  peise  and  examine  by  uncorrupt  judgement  (lie  deserts  for 
well  and  evil!  doing. 

Id.  Ik.  fol.  313.  f 'aJentinianm  and  I 'aims. 

She  [the  queen  of  Sheba]  may  that  day  be  paralleled  with  some, 

\\  hen  humaniz'd  our  Saviour  did  remaine, 

Who  one  (more  great  than  Solomon)  et  home. 

Not  sought,  not  heard,  hut  did  when  found  m*daine 

Stirling.  Doom't-dag.  The  ffth  Houre. 

Y<hl  Polvmni*.  esteem  and  admire  Sivrate*  at  a personage,  who 
bv  his  plain  «impiirity.  without  any  counterfeit  vanity  whatsoever, 
hath  hauianitriL  as  1 may  *o  lay,  ph'lovophy,  ari'f  attributed  it  to 
humane  reason.  Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  98$, 

By  wav  of  consolation  we  exhorted  and  penwaded  them  to  beer  the 
common  accident!  of  this  life  witli  a common  course  of  patience, 
and  humane  caves,  humanely.  Id.  Ik.  fol.  43b. 

And  tbo'  (speaking  humanly)  the  beginning  of  empire  may  be  as- 
cribed to  reavon  and  necessity;  yet  it  was  God  himself  that  first 
kindled  this  light  in  the  mind*  of  men,  whereby  they  saw  that  tley 
could  not  live  und  he  preserved  without  A ruler  aod  Conductor. 

Halegk.  Hietory  of  the  World , book  i.  ch.  ix.  sec  1. 

Rv  fatal  hand*  whilst  present  empire*  fall, 

Tkme  from  the  grave  past  monarchic*  recall j 
So  much  more  thanks  from  human-hind Aoto  merit 
The  poet's  fury  than  the  zealot'*  spirit. 

Cowley.  To  Sir  H'lltam  Dormant. 
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HI  MAN.  Ala*,  what  stay  is  there  in  Aemifii  stale, 

Or  who  can  shun  inevitable  fate  ? 

H I'M  BI.R.  Dry  den . The  Cock  end  the  Fojr, 

' * If  to  any  person  w o should  wuh  thin**,  suitable,  commodious,  and 

advantageous,  by  obtaining  which  bo,  without  any  wrong  or  prejudice 
to  other*,  might  be  considerably  beoefitted,  we  shall  herein  act  An* 
mtxnely,  and  like  good  friend*. 

Harrow.  Sermon  2d.  voL  iii. 

When  Christian*  conversing  together  on  earth  mutually  desire  the 
assistance  of  each  other’s  prayers,  they  being  by  tense  and  experience 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  common  humanity,  and  the  frailly 
attending  it,  there  ia  do  danger  of  idolatry  in  this  case. 

BmU.  H'crrkt,  sol.  I p,  292. 

It  is  a rule  of  equity  and  A imantty,  built  upon  plain  reason,  that 
rattier  a nocent  person  should  be  permitted  to  rsca|»e,  than  an  inno- 
cent should  be  constrained  to  suffer:  for  the  impunity  of  the  one  is 
but  an  inconvenient*,  the  suffering  of  the  other  i*  wrong;  the  punish- 
ment of  the  guilty,  yieldeth  onelv  a remote  probable  benefit ; the 
affliction  of  the  blameless,  involvetll  a near  certain  mischief. 

Barrow.  Sermon  20.  vot.  i, 


Though  leam'd,  well-bred  ; and  though  well  •bred  sincere; 

Modestly  bold  and  humanly  severe. 

Pope.  E**ay  an  Cri/iettm. 

Delight  of  human-hind  and  gods  above, 

Parent  of  Rome,  propitious  queen  of  lore, 

Whose  vital  power,  air,  earth,  and  tea  supplies, 

Ami  breeds  whale 'er  U born  beneath  the  rolling  skies. 

Dryden.  Lucre hu*,  book  i. 

So  soon  did  Christianity  (the  most  compassionate  and  humane  reli- 
gion in  the  world,  the  religion  which,  above  all  others,  was  founded 
upon  love,  epon  the  love  of  (jod  to  mankind  in  Christ  Jesus)  begin  to 
bring  forth  the  fruir*  of  that  universal  love  and  brnrvolcnce,  which 
wia*  to  be  the  distinguishing  mark  of  our  holy  profession. 

Pearce.  Sermon  14.  sol  iv. 
Perhaps  a grave  physician,  path ’ring  fees 
Punctually  |>aid  for  length’ning  out  disease ; 

No  Cotton,  whose  humanly  sheds  ray«f 
That  make  superior  skill  hi*  second  prju*e. 

Cotrper.  Hope. 

It  fChristianify]  hath  humamted  the  conduct  of  wars;  it  hath 
ceased  to  excite  them.  Palry.  Evidence*,  pari  iii.  ch.  via. 

The  eastern  world  happily  discovered,  and  for  ever  iodtsaolubiy 
joined  and  given  to  the  western,  the  grand  Portuguese  empire  in  the 
east  founded;  the Awevewizo/aow of  mankind,  and  univeml  commerce 
the  consequence.  Mickle.  Ducourtet  an  the  Lunad. 

Philology,  or  polite  literature,  or  the  htnnamtie *,  as  they  are  called, 
did  not.  with  ail  these  encouragements,  keep  pace  with  other  branches 
of  knowledge. 

Jvrtin.  Remark*  on  Eec/etiadieal  Hiitory,  Anno  1292. 

IIUMATION,  Lai.  humaJio , from  hvmnrr%  lo  cover 
with  earth,  (humus.) 

Interment. 


Lancashire  gave  me  breath 
And  Cambridge  education 
Middlesex  gave  me  death 

And  this  church  bit  hnmation. 

Fuller,  t Fort  Ate*.  Lanctuhtre.  John  Wetter,  Epitaph  for  himtelf. 

HinVIBLE.r.  1 Fr.  humble;  It.  humile; 
Hu'mble,  adj.  Sp.  humildo;  Lat.  humilis, 

H u'mbuess,  from  humtu,  the  prounci,  terra 

Hu'mbmng,  madida  el  irrigata;  (Lennep;) 

Hu'mbly,  from  w,  pluo , irrigo.  Scaliper 

Hi/mbleness,  and  Lennep. 

IIu'mile,  > To  lower,  or  bring  low ; to 

Humi'liatk,  subject,  to  bring  or  cast  down. 

Humiliation,  lo  submit  or  cause  to  submit, 

Humi'lity,  to  subdue,  to  degrade,  to  de- 

Hu'mBI.F.. MINDED,  jeCt. 

IIu'mble- mouthed.  Humility  is  now  generally 
Hv'mrle-vibaoed.  j applied,  to  our  own  sense  of 
the  humbleness  or  lowliness  of  our  own  qualifications. 
See  the  Quotation  from  Chaucer. 

VOL.  XXI II. 


Humiliation,  to  an  act  or  state  of  dejection,  debase-  HL’MBLR 
meat,  or  degradation.  '***>/*mmS 

I never  held  me  laxly  nc  maislrcsse, 

But  humble  servant  to  your  worthinr***, 

And  ever  shal,  while  that  my  life  may  dure, 

Aboven  every  worldly  cieaturr. 

Chaucer.  The  Clerhn  Tale, ».  8700. 

That  lord  hath  litel  of  discretion, 

That  in  swiche  cas  can  no  division; 

But  weighelh  pride  and  humblene  after  on. 

Id.  The  Knigkte*  Tale,  v.  1783. 

By  wisdome,  manluxie,  and  by  grrl  labour, 

From  humble hede  to  real  majestee 
Up  rose  he  Julius  the  cunquerour. 

Id.  The  AJunhe*  Tate,  v.  14591. 

And  1 answered  ful  humbly 
Gladly  sir,  at  your  bidding 
I woll  me  yetde  in  all  thing. 

Id.  The  Romani  of  the  Rate,  foL  124. 

And  the  fourth  [tnaner  ol  humih/ee]  r*.  whan  he  is  not  sorry  of  his 
humiliation.  Id.  The  Prrtout*  Tale,  vol.  iL  p.  3*2 1 . 

Hu  null  ler  or  mekencaae  i*  the  remedy  nyrnst  pride ; that  is  a 
vertue,  tburgh  which  a man  hath  veray  know  lege  of  himself,  and 
holdeth  of  himself  no  drintee,  oe  no  pris,  is  in  regard  of  his  desert**, 
considering  ever  his  freeltie.  Id.  lb.  p.  320. 

Upon  hir  knees  she  gan  downe  fall 
With  humble  herte,  and  to  him  call 
And  saide  : O good  father  dere. 

Why  make  ye  thus  heuy  ebrre. 

Ovwrr.  Cmf.  Am.  book  L Col.  25. 

And  eke  this  mate  l wel  auowe 
So  lowe  couth*  I newer  Lowe 
To  feigne  knnldee. 

Id.  Ib.  booki.fol.il. 

Our  heavenly  soueraygne  lord  and  prince  had  for  our  sake*  adbassed 
fit  humbled  himself  down  euen  lo  swadtyng  cloutes,  to  the  cradle 
to  Crying  in  his  swathing  bandes  as  other  cluldrf  dooe. 

VdaJl.  Luke,  ch.  ii. 

Reference  is  an  humblenrtte  in  outward  behauour,  w hen  we  doe 
our  duetie  to  them,  that  are  our  betters,  or  vnto  such  as  are  called  to 
seru*  the  king  in  some  great  vocation. 

Hi  lion.  Arte  of  Rhetonque,  fob  34. 

None  deserueth  worthelyc  to  bee  exalted  on  hyghe,  but  onely 
throe gbc  low  liness*  and  humbteyny  of  hymselfe, 

Udnil.  Ephetiant,  ch.  iv. 

This  enemy  the  dcuill  hath  hunuled  my  h-fe.  Hath  set  me  in  a vyl* 
offyee  folowyeg  worldly  pleasures  and  y*  fyltby  drsyrrs  of  the  fle4i*. 

Fuher.  On  theSeuen  Pendent  tail  Pulmes. 


And  whan  king  Dipeler  of  Castell  was  come  to  Uie  prince,  to  the 
eyte  of  Bordeui,  he  humyled  hymselfe  right  swetely  to  the  prince. 

Lord  Berner*.  Fromart.  Ctonyde,  vol.  i.  ch.  231. 
For  God  his  vryll  is,  that  we  should  humthale  and  detect  our  seines 
in  the  eight  of  his  mueslie,  viterly  confess)  ng  and  acknowiedgvng, 
that  of  our  owne  power  aod  strength  it  it  vnposaible  that  we  should 
do  well.  Fuher,  On  Prayer,  sag.  C.  4. 

And  these  row**  were  only  for  offering**  fit  for  humylyacion*  of 
the  sprat*,  and  not  for  chastytc  of  body. 

Bale.  Apology,  ful.  152. 

So  he  perswadedi  them  with  homage  due 
Themselves  to  humble  lo  the  ape  prostrate, 

Who,  gently  to  them  bowing  in  his  gate, 

Recey vad  them  with  cbearefull  entertayne. 

Spenser.  Mother  Hubberd*  TtJe. 

In  humble  dale*  is  footing  fast 
The  trode  ia  not  so  tickle, 

And  (hough  one  fall  through  heedless  hast 
Yet  is  hi*  mi*se  not  mickle. 

Id.  Shepherd*  Calendar.  July 
And,  running  all  with  greedse  iorfuleeaM 
To  fair*  Irena,  at  her  feet  did  fall. 

And  her  adored  with  due  humblenrtte 
Aa  their  true  liege  and  princess*  naturall. 

Id  Faerie  Queen*,  book  *.  CM.  12 
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— — — — Who,  when  to  her  they  came, 

Themselves  to  ground  with  gracious  humblesse  bent, 

And  her  ador'd  by  honourable  mine, 

Lifting  In  beaure  her  euerlasling  fame. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucrue.  book  i.  can.  12. 
Yearly  enjoyn’d,  wwne  Sly,  to  undergo 
Thi*  annual  humbling  certain  number'd  day*. 

To  dash  their  pnde,  anil  joy  for  roan  wduc'i. 

Milton,  Paradise  Jm it,  hook  X.  L 576. 
Therefore  these  tiro,  her  eldest  sonne*.  site  tent 
To  seeke  for  turrour  of  thi*  ladies  gieft: 

To  whom  their  *ute  they  A umUy  did  present 
In  th’  hearing  of  full  many  knight*  and  ladies  gent. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qmeene,  book  r.  can.  10. 

The  doe  consideration  of  God's  working  in  urn,  it  the  greatest  in- 
ducement imaginable  to  a self-debaaing  humiliation. 

Uopkim.  Sermons,  fol.  588. 

Qi'KN.  My  lord,  my  lord, 

I am  a simple  woman,  much  too  weak# 

T oppose  your  cunning.  Y'ar*  mr ek.  k humbtemouth'd. 
You  signs  your  place,  and  calling,  in  full  teeming, 

With  meekeoesae  and  A«iniAsi<*. 

Shahspearc.  Henry  V.  fol.  216. 
Haste,  signine  to  much  while  we  attend, 

Like  hssmble-eisag'd  inters,  hit  high  will. 

Id.  LmFs  Imbour  Last,  fol.  126. 

The  plain  meaning  of  the  apostlr,  is  to  declare,  (in  one  continued 
sentence,)  that  Christ,  when  be  was  in  the  form  of  God,  A umbltd 
himself  by  condescending  to  take  upon  him  the  form  of  man  ; and 
not  only  so,  but  AnmUeH  himtelf  yet  further,  by  condescending  to  die 
even  the  death  of  a malefactor. 

Clarke.  On  the  Trinity,  ch.  ii.  tec.  5. 
TTjy  sum  of  duty  let  two  words  contain, 

(O  may  they  graven  in  thy  heart  remain) 
tie  Anmii U,  and  be  just. 

Prior.  Solomon.  Poorer,  book  hi. 
Repining  much,  and  griev'd  at  war's  delay 
Impatient  Caesar  often  chides  Kb  stay, 

Oft  he  b heard  to  threat,  and  humbly  oft  to  pray. 

Howe.  Lucan,  book  r. 

I will  invite  all  manner  of  persons  of  what  manners  or  dispositions 
soever,  whether  the  ambitious  or  Aton6fe-Muvded,  the  proud  or  pitiful, 
ingenuous,  or  base-minded,  &c.  Spectator,  No.  442. 

The  26th  instant  (June  1709)  w as  observed  as  a day  of  fasting 
and  humiliation,  to  implore  a blessing  on  the  artus  of  the  allies  this  en- 
wing  campaign.  Taller,  No.  33. 

But,  as  high  turrets,  for  their  airy  steep, 

Require  foundations,  in  proportion  deep  ; 

And  lofty  cedars  as  far  upward  shoot, 

A*  to  the  nether  heavens  they  drive  the  root : 

So  low  did  her  secure  foundation  lie, 

She  was  Dot  humble,  but  humility . 

Dry  Jen.  Eleonora. 

Maay  of  them  came  readily  on  board,  crouching  down  upon  the 
deck,  ami  not  quitting  that  humble  posture,  li  i tl  ey  were  desired  to 
get  up.  Cook  Voyages,  vol.  si.  book  ill:  cb.  viti. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  purify  our  hesrts  from  all  lire  pride  and  vanity 
of  this  world,  that  we  may  possess  such  humbleness  of  mind  as  alone 
can  qualify  us  for  receiving  these  truths. 

tliipin.  Sermon  20.  vol.  iv. 

The  third  is  the  clam  of  artificers,  manufacturers,  and  merchants, 
whom  they  endeavour  to  degrade  by  the  Aunulialiug  appellation  of 
the  barren  or  unproductive  class. 

Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  iv.  ch.  iz. 

It  may  teem  to  require  a \ery  small  degree  of  the  grace  of  humility 
to  acknowledge  that  God  is  stronger  than  man  ; hut  it  is  the  humility 
•ml  contrition  of  the  heart  that  gives  force  to  prayer  ; and  this  cither 
in  prosperity  ot  distresa.  Ogden.  Sermon  4. 

HUMBLING,  L e.  the  humming.  The  humble  bee, 
the  humming  bee,  from  the  loudness  of  its  hum. 

Or  eh  like  the  humbling 
After  the  dap  of  a thundering 
When  Jeniv  hath  the  evre  yhetr. 

Chaucer,  The  second  Boo  he  of  Fame. 

The  bonie-bags  steak-  from  the  humble-bees. 

Shaht peart  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  fol.  153. 
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Foil  merrily  the  humble-bee  doth  sing  HUM- 

Till  be  hath  lost  his  hony  end  his  sling.  BUNG. 

Id.  Trvylus  and  Cressida,  fol.  105.  

HUMBOLDTIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Penlandria,  order  Morwgynia,  natural  order  Legumi-  ' 
nostz.  Generic  character  : calyx  tour-purled  ; corolla, 
petals  five;  pod  oblong, compressed. 

One  species  H.  laurifutia , a tree,  native  of  Ceylon. 

HUMDRUM,  see  Hum,  ante ; drum,  (g.v.)  drouing, 
dull. 

“Shall  we,"  quoth  she.  " aland  still  hum-drum. 

And  are  stout  Bruin  all  alone  . 

By  numbers  basely  overthrown  V* 

Butler.  Uudibras,  part  i.  can.  3. 

If  he  be  phlegmatic,  he  may  sit  in  silence  at  the  Hum  drum  club 
in  Ivy-tane  _ Goldsmith.  Essay  1. 

1IUMEA.  ir*  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Syngr- 
nesta,  order  Poly  gamut  crqualu.  Generic  character : 
receptacle  minute,  glandular;  down  none;  calyx  loosely 
imbricated,  membranaceous,  floret*  usually  three ; an- 
thers ariatute. 

One  species,  //.  elegant,  a native  of  New  South 
Woles. 

HUME'CT,  ' Lat.  humtdare,  hum  id  us ; Fr. 

Hume'ctatr,  humeder,  humtde  ; It.  humido ; 

IIumecta'tion,  , Sp.  humedo ; from  Aiancrr,  to  wet 

Hume'ctive,  or  moisten,  and  this  from  Aumui. 

Humid,  See  Humble,  ante. 

Humi'dity.  J To  wet  or  water,  to  moisten,  to 
damp. 

Galen  wyll  not  penny  He,  that  pure  wyne,  without  alive  of  water, 
shuldc  in  any  wvse  be  gjriMQ  to  chyldrefl,  for  as  moch  as  it  Amnertr/A 
the  body,  or  uukelh  it  moyster  and  hotter,  than  is  conueniente. 

Sir  Thstnas  El  got.  The  Governour,  book  i.  eh.  xi. 

More  oner,  that  all  and  syngular  paries  of  the  body,  be  therwilh 
somwhat  humected,  wheriiy  it  hapneth,  that  (hinges  harde  be  mol- 
lified, mojrste  thy  ages  are' extenuate,  and  the  poores  of  the  body* 
are  more  opened. 

Id.  The  Cast  el  of  Hrlth,  hook  ii.  ch.  xxxi. 

Yet  thinke  not  but  K dooetb  brenne  any  heart,  so  that  with  the  in- 
warde  great  heatc  is  consumed  the  humiditee  of  the  cics  outward. 

Go/Jen  /Me.  The  eighth  /after,  sig.  E.  e.  6. 

When  we  eat  Nature  draws  a moisture  into  our  mouth,  to  Avmrr- 
rate  our  meat  and  convey  the  last  of  it  into  (be  nerve  of  the  tongue, 
which  are  to  make  report  of  it  to  the  brain. 

Digby.  Of  Bodies,  ch.  xxxv. 

Native  Lucca  olives  afford  fan  oyl],  fit  to  allay  the  tartnesa  of 
vinegar  and  other  acids,  yet  gently  to  warm  and  humectate  where  it 
P**  Emstyn.  Jcrtuna. 

That  which  is  conrrctrd  by  exsiccation  or  expression  ot  humidity, 
will  be  resolved  by  humeetntiim,  as  earth,  dirt,  and  clay. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Er roars,  book  ii.  cb.  i. 

The  ion  that  light  imparts  to  all,  receives 
From  all  his  aliment*!  recompence 
In  humid  exhalations,  and  at  even 
Sups  with  the  ocean. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  book  v.  1,  425. 

The  calm  and  wholesome  tyre  which  now  is  purged  from  its  noxious 
reeks  and  vapours,  and  abounds  with  their  saline  spirituous  humidity, 
will  questionleiae  be  very  propitious  to  those  tender  inchoatiom  of 
lift-  Digby.  Prt existence  of  Souls. 

She  clasps  u still  alive,  and  with  her  hand 
Extend*  hie  h,*(fy  on  the  grassy  strand  ; 

With  brr  sol)  hair  hit  humid  visage  dries, 

And  adds  these  words,  a sequel  to  her  eriee. 

Lems.  The  Thebaid  of  Statius,  book  ix. 

lie  [Dr.  Singrado]  would  sometimes  say,  “ Drink,  my  children: 
health  consists  in  the  suppleness  and  humeciulim  at  the  parti ; drink 
water  in  great  abundance," 

Smollett.  GH  Bias,  book  is.  ch.  in. 
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llliMt'XT.  enable*  the  animal  to  keep  the  principal  part  of  the  surfaie  ol 
— (be  eye  under  cover,  and  to  preserve  it  in  a due  Mate  of  humidity 
HlMOt’R  without  shutting  out  the  light. 

> — , - Pa/ry.  Sutural  Theology,  ch.  XvL  sec.  7. 

HUMIRIA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Poly- 
andria,  order  Monopynia,  natural  order  Jl telutcree. 
Generic  character : calyx  five- toot lied,  obtuse ; corolla, 
petals  five,  oblong;  stamens  about  twenty,  united  into 
& tube  ; anthers  erect;  stigma  five-rayed,  pericarp  five- 
celled,  cell*  one-seeded. 

Oue  species,  //.  buUamifrru,  native  of  Cayenne 
Decundolle. 

HUMMOCK,  a word  common  among  our  voyagers, 
and  by  which  they  appear  to  mean 

A mound,  or  hillock. 

It  ha*  a high  hummock  towards  the  Western  part,  which  descends 
gradually,  at  the  last  terminates  iu  a low  point  to  the  Kastward, 

Anton,  Foyage  round  lie  World,  book  ii.  ch.  ix. 


We  discovered  an  elevated  land  to  the  South  of  this.  U 6m 
appeared  in  detached  Amwiwoc**,  but  we  judged  it  to  be  connected. 

Cm/h.  /by  age*,  »ol.  it.  book  hi.  ch,  if, 

HV'MOUR,  r.  *1  Fr.  humeur ; It.  humore  / 
Hu'molr,  n.  Sp.  humor;  Lai.  humor.  For 

Hi/moiui.,  the  Etymology  see  IIi'mkct, 

llu'MoutusT.  or  ante. 

IIuSiouht,  t The  healthy  or  unhealthy 

Hu'mourous,  'temperament  or  disposition  of 

Hu'mourously,  the  body  was  supposed  to  de- 
ll l'moi'ROUkness,  petid  upon  four  principal  hu- 

II  t/uouRHOME,  maun.  Sec  the  Quotation  from 

Hl-'moursomei.y.  the  Cadet  of  flci/h  ; and  the 

word  was  early  applied,  met.  to  the  temperament  or 
disposition  of  the  mind.  In  Ben  Jenson’s  time  it 
appears  to  have  been  further  extended  in  an  extrava- 
gant degree  to  the  whims  or  peculiarities  of  the  temper 
or  disposition.  See  the  Induction  to  Every  Man  out 
of  hit  Humour  ; also  Every  Man  in  hi*  Humour , act  iii. 
And  sec  Nam. 

Humour,  literally,  moisture.  Humourous,  in  s.ak- 
ttpeare  and  Ben  Joiihoii,  (and  also  in  Chapmun  and 
Drayton,  quoted  by  Stecvens  in  his  note  on  Shakspeare,) 
as  we  now  use  humid  ; also,  as  humourtome. 

Humour  is  applied,  emphatically,  to  a diseased  state 
in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  humour*  in  the  body. 
Met.  the  temperament,  temper,  or  disposition  of  mind, 
general  or  particular ; the  peculiar  whim,  caprice,  or 
fancy. 

For  some  especial  usages  of  humour  and  humourist, 
see  the  Quotations  from  Temple,  Swift,  the  Sjteclaior, 
Rambler,  and  Goldsmith. 

Swevene*  engenJrcn  of  repletion*, 

And  oft  of  fume,  aod  of  complexion*, 

Whan  humour*  hen  to  habundanl  iu  a wight. 

Ckutcer.  The  Sunne i I1  rente*  Title,  v.  1 4932. 


Iu  the  body  of  nun  be  foore  principal!  Aamwvrt,  which  contynuinpc 
iu  the  proportion,  tlut  nature  hath  IvniVtlrd.  the  body  i*  free  from  all 
syckencstc  ; which*  [AM*mo«r>j  he  these  tnlowinge.  Bluudde,  ficurwc, 
dialer,  mdancaly. 

Sir  Thoma*  Etgot.  The  Catlei  of  Hell  A,  fol.  8. 

Therefore  u one  tacky  nge  the  quyche  Aumure  of  deuocion,  I can- 
not long  contvmie  in  prayer. 

Fuher.  On  ike  Seuen  Penitent  tall  Purl  met,  fig.  0.  I. 

Par.  Your  grace  «hall  give  roe  leave  not  to  believe  ye ; 

I know  you  are  a woman,  and  to  humour’d. 

Henum-mt  and  Fletcher.  The  Loyal  Subject,  act  i. 
Or  a*  the  Cyprian  Goddeese,  newly  borne 
Of  th*  ocean’*  fruitful  froth,  did  tint  appear*  : 

Such  seemed  tliey,  and  *i>  their  yellow  heart 
Christailuie  burner  dropped  downc  apace 

Spenter.  Fame  (/ueeme,  book  i\  ran,  12. 


Aid  ner  against  »weet  Chetrefaln— a wa*  placet),  HUMOUR. 

Whose  eyes,  like  twinkling  star*  in  evening  rleaie,  , 

Were  deekt  will*  *myle*  that  all  «ad  chared.  v 

And  ilarted  forth  delight*  the  which  her  goodly  graced. 

Sp  enter.  Faerie  Qneene,  book  it.  can.  10. 

I*  lie  not  iealoux? 

Ihi.  Who,  be  ? 1 tiiinke  the  «un  where  be  was  borne, 

Drew  all  »uch  humor*  from  him. 

Skahtpeare.  Othello , fol.  327. 

— Now  gentlemen,  I goe 

To  turn*  an  actor,  and  a humurut, 

Where  (ere  I doc  resume  my  present  person) 

We  hope  to  make  the  circles  of  your  eyes 
Flow  with  distilled  laughter. 

Urn  Jan  ton.  Kerry  Man  nut  of  hit  Humour,  fol.  71. 

Bi*.  Como  hehalti  bid  hiimelfe  among  these  tree* 

To  be  consorted  with  (tie  humerout  night. 

Shuhtprure.  Homeo  and  Juliet,  bit.  69. 

Begin,  and  (more  to  grace  thy  cunning  voyce) 

Tlie  hum, rout  ayre  shall  mix  her  nolcmnr  tunes, 

With  tby  sad  word*. 

lien  Jonnon.  Cynthia' t llrvrlt,  act  i.  *c.  2. 

Or,  self-conceited,  play  the  humort/ut  Platonisl, 

Which  boldly  dare*  affirm,  that  spirit*  lliemaelve*  supply. 

With  bodies,  to  column  with  frail  mortality. 

Drayton  Polyothun,  song  6. 

The  divine  way  of  working  i*  itol  parti-colour  or  humouramte, 
but  uniform,  and  consonant  to  the  laws  of  exartrst  wisdom*, 

(i l tinvil.  Pr resilience  of  .Sou A,  ch,  ii. 

The  difference  being  only  this;  that  thU  wa*  a thing  intelligible, 
but  humourpstaely  expressed,  wbrrra*  the  other  aeems  to  tie  perfect 


Cudtcnrih  Intellectual  Syttcm,  book  i.  eh.  iii.  fol.  107. 

Such  excellent  prwM  must  in  all  things  be  humoured,  and 
cockered,  otherwise  you  greatly  wrong  them. 

barrow.  Sermon  29.  sol.  iii. 

I am  deceived  if  our  Kaglish  ha*  not  in  aome  kind  excelled  both 
the  modern  and  the  anliem  [drama  poetry]  which  ha*  hcen  by  farce 
of  a seir.  natural  perhaps  to  our  country,  and  which  with  ux  tx  called 
humour,  a word  peculiar  to  our  language  ton, and  hard  to  be  expressed 
in  any  other. — Thu*  we  come  to  have  more  originals,  and  more  that 
appear  wbat  they  are  ; we  have  more  humour  because  every  man 
follow ■ his  own,  and  take*  a pleasure,  perhaps  a pride,  to  •hew  iL 
Sir  Ifi/fiam  Temple,  hbrh*,  voL  iii.  p.  437.  Of  Poetry. 

As  this  taste  of  huumur  is  purely  natural,  *«  \s  humour  iuelf ; 
neither  is  it  a talent  conbned  to  men  of  wit  or  learning  ; for  we  **b- 
*er»e  it  sometimes  among  common  servants,  and  the  meanest  of  the 
people,  while  the  very  owners  are  often  ignorant  of  the  gift  they 
pu* -os*.  Stmfl.  The  ht'Uigrncer,  No.  3. 

If  a htmoral  tumour  bo  made  by  any  exterual  cause,  ft*  by  ft 
wound,  bruise,  Ac.  it  is  easily  diveeroed. 

Wiuman.  Surgery,  book  i.  ch.  ii. 

These  poor  gentlemen  endeavour  to  gain  themselves  the  reputation 
of  will  and  AvmonruJt,  by  such  nronstrou*  conceit*  a*  nlmwt  qualify 
them  for  Bedlam;  not  considering  that  Airmowr  should  alway*  lie 
under  the  chrek  of  reason,  and  that  it  requires  the  direction  of  the 
nirr*t  judgment,  by  so  much  the  more  as  it  indulges  itself  in  the 
roost  boundless  freedoms.  Spectator.  No.  36. 

He  lived  as  a lodger  at  a bouse  of  a widow-woman,  and  was  a 
great  hnuumritt  in  all  the  parts  of  hi*  life.  Id.  No.  101. 

A rule,  that  by  adding  discretion  to  devotion,  will  both  keep  him 
from  being  humourtome, singular,  and  phaata«tick  in  his  preparations 
before  the  sacrament,  and  (which  ia  worse,  and  must  fatally  unravel 
all  again)  from  being  (as  most  are)  loose  and  remiss  after  iL 

South,  Sermon *,  vol.  ii.  p.  312. 

Bv  humouring  the  mind  in  trifies,  we  leach  it  to  presume  on  its 
own  importunity,  in  greater  matters : and  it  will  be  found  a conve- 
nient role  in  the  management  of  our  passive*,  as  of  our  children,  to 
refuse  a compliance  with  them,  not  merely  when  they  aak  improper 
things,  bat  when  they  ask  auy  thing  with  impatience. 

Hurd.  Hbrh*,  *«d  vfi.  p.  3tlfi.  Sermon  48. 

Wit  raiies  human  nature  above  its  level;  hmnumr  act*  a contrary 
part  and  eoually  depresses  it.  To  expect  exalted  humour  i«  a con- 
tradiction in  terms ; and  the  critic,  by  demanding  an  iinprawHiility 
from  the  comic  poet,  has  in  effect  banished  new  comedy  from  the 
stage. 

G'ddrmith.  The  Prerent  State  of  Pohtt  Learning,  cfc.  ti. 
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HUN 


HUMOUR.  Good  Ammwr  may  he  defined  a habit  of  being  pleated  ; a constant 
— and  perennial  softness  of  maimer,  easiness  of  approach,  and  suarity 

HUN-  of  disposition  : it  is  a state  between  gaiety  and  unconcern  ; tbe  act 

DKEl).  or  emanation  of  a mind  at  leisure  to  regard  'he  gratification  of  another. 
■ t ^ | Joh njon.  Rambler , No.  71 

When  a thinfr  is  humourously  described,  our  burst  of  laughter 
proceeds  from  a very  different  cause  ; sc  compare  Uie  absurdity  of 
the  character  represented  with  our  own,  and  triumph  in  conscious 
superiority. 

G*J‘lrmtt\.  The  Present  Slate  of  Polite  Learning , ch.  xi. 

HUMP,  n . ^ Perlups  from  the  A.  S.  imp- 

Hu'mped,  l,  cm,  inserere,  implant  are,  to  im- 

Hunmack,  n.  f plant,  to  ingraft  ; hut  no  very  an- 
il UMP-BAt'K,  adj.  ) cient  examples  of  the  wortl  base 
occurred,  nor  in  it  to  be  found  in  our  old  Lexicographers. 
Applied  to 

A lump  or  bump  planted  or  fixed  upon  the  back. 

Observing  one  advancing  towards  the  heap  with  a larger  cargo  than 
ordinary  upon  his  back,  I lound  upon  his  near  approach  that  it  «»> 
only  a natural  hump,  which  he  diiposed  of  with  great  joy  of  heart 
among  this  collection  of  human  miseries. 

Spectator,  No.  558. 

The  eldest  non  of  Philip,  then  chief  of  the  family,  [was]  bonv  with 
an  hump-bach  and  very  high  now.  Tatter , No.  75. 

Upon  a third  trial  found  1 him  a straight-shouldered  man  as  ona 
would  desire  to  see,  but  a little  unfortunate  in  a humplbaeh. 

Guardian,  No.  102. 

1 could  not  from  ray  heart  forbear  pitying  the  poor  hump -tracked 
gentleman  mentioned  in  the  funner  paper,  who  went  off  a very  well- 
shaped  person  with  a stone  in  his  bladder. 

Spectator,  No.  529. 

If  the  back  be  'humped,  the  man  is  deformed  ; because  his  bark 
has  an  unusual  figure,  and  what  carries  with  it  I lie  idea  of  some  disease 
or  misfortune. 

Burke.  Om  the  Suohmt  and  Beautiful,  sec.  5. 

Tight  stays  they  find  oft  end  in  kumpt. 

Lloyd,  The  Cobbler  of  Cnppleyate't  Letter. 


HUM  ULUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Dior - 
da , order  Hetandria,  natural  order  Urtica:.  Generic 
character:  male  flower,  calyx  five-leaved  ; corolla  none  : 
female  flower,  calyx  one-leaved,  obliquely  spreading, 
entire;  styles  two;  one  seed  within  a leaf-like  calyx. 

The  only  species  of  this  genus  is  the  Hop  plant,  a 
native  of  Europe,  but  more  generally  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land than  any  other  country. 

HUNCH,  r.  "1  Hunch-back' d,  (says  Skinner,) 

Hunch,  n.  ygibbonis,  from  the  Ger.  hocker. 
Hunch-backed.  J gibbus  ; D.  hudeen,  in  terram  de- 
sidere,  to  sit  down  upon  the  ground ; huck-schoudcren, 
humeros  contrahcre ; to  contract  the  shoulders.  To 
hunch , he  derives  from  the  Ger.  husche,  a blow  of  the 
fist.  To  hunch  appears  to  mean. 

To  press,  squeeze,  or  push  against. 

A hunch,  a lump  or  bump  occasioned  by  pressure  ; 
a bump  or  thump. 

A hunch  of  bread  ; a piece  of  bread.  Grose.  A 
good  big  slice,  or  lamp,  of  bread  or  meat.  Moor. 

'Hicn  Jack’s  friend*  began  to  kunek  and  push  on*  another.  “ Why 
don't  you  go  and  cut  the  poor  fellow  down  ? Why  don't  you 

History  of  John  tint/,  ch.  xiii. 

He  is  a*  stupid  and  u venomous  as  a hunch-laeh'd  load. 

Dem «i.  Reflection*  on  Ike  Essay  oh  Criticism 
In  a lake  called  Lyn  Rathlrn,  in  Meireooelhshire,  is  a very  singular 
variety  of  perch  : the  back  is  quite  hunched,  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  back  bone,  next  the  tail,  strangely  distorted. 

Pennant.  British  Zuobyy.  Common  Perch. 


HU'NDRED.  n. 
Hu'ndred,  adj. 
Hu'ndredor, 
Hundredth, 
Hundredfold. 


D.  hundred ; Ger.  hundtri  ; 
Sw.  hundrade..  “ It  is  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  (says 
Tooke)  that  all  numeration  was 
originally  performed  by  the  fin 


ger*.  the  actual  resort  of  the  ignorant ; for  the  number 
of  the  fingers  is  still  the  utmost  extent  of  numeration. 
The  hands  doubled,  closed,  shut  in,  include  und  con- 
clude all  mini  tier ; and  might  therefore  well  be  deno- 
minated tyn  or  ten/’  (t.  e.  closed,  from  the  A.  S.  verb 
tyn-an,  to  enclose.  See  Ten.)  And  Wachter  con- 
jectures that  the  Goth,  and  A.  S.  hund,  is  no  other  word 
than  hand,  manus,  in  many  dialects  written  bond ; and 
that  in  numeration  it  was  originally  used  to  signify'  ten ; 
he  further  observe*  that  our  forefathers  numerated  not 
only  units,  but  dccads,  by  the  fingers,  and  that  hence 
hund  became  applied  to  dccies  dccem,  or  ten  times  ten  : 
i.  e.  it  may  be  added,  to  the  number  denoted  by  the  fin- 
gers of  the  hand  ten  time*  closed.  In  the  A.  S.  nota 
lion,  it  is  evident,  hund  was  not  always  applied  to  100  ; 
for  instance,  70  was  expressed  by  hund  seofontig,  which, 
if  we  connect  the  interpretations  of  Tooke  and  Wach- 
ter. would  be  the  hand,  or  fingers  of  the  hand,  seven 
times  closed  ; 60,  hund  eahUUig,  or  the  hand  eight 
times  closed;  and  in  this  manner  they  proceeded  to 
l£0,  hund  Iwelftig,  or  the  hand  twelve  times  closed. 
The  termination  ert , red,  rude,  rade,  Wachter  supposes 
to  be  rat,  numerus , from  the  Ger.  rat-en,  (in  A-  S.  reed- 
an,)  to  count,  to  calculate  ; and,  thus,  hundert  will  be, 
q.  a.  numerus  centenarius  ; or,  rather,  consistently  with 
his  own  Etymology,  the  number  denoted  by  the  hand, 
or  fingers  of  the  hand,  ten  times  counted.  Junius 
traces  and  explains  hund , and  the  A.  S.  manner  of  using 
it,  differently : the  A.  S.  tyn,  or  10,  is  in  Goth,  taihun , 
and  100,  or  10  times  10,  taihuntaihund , or  taihunte- 
hund;  and  he  supposes  that  the  cause  of  this  redupli- 
cation not  being  observed,  the  terminating  syllable 
hund  became  separately  written,  thus,  laihvntai  hund, 
or  taihunie  hund  ; and  that  the  Anglo-Saxons,  misled 
by  this  corrupt  manner  of  writing,  prefixed  hund,  reluti 
ex  svptrvacuo,  to  their  higher  cardinal  numbers,  and 
even  denominated  100,  hund  teontig,  i.  e.  hund  ten 
times.  According  to  this  interpretation,  the  superfluous 
hund  became  in  time  alone  retained,  and  the  significant 
teonlig  discarded. 

Aftar  so  hundred  Pi  car*  into  Scotlonde  he  sende 
By  certeyn  metsageres,  so  fat  heo  goon?  brynge 
An  hundred  kny^tes  of  Picara,  pat  In  leuede  mid  oure  kynge, 

R . Otaueester,  p.  107. 

And  robbed#  and  slow#  operr,  peruor  he  byuoode, 
per  wrre  hundred es  in  eche  conirvye  of  $>•  lonilc, 

And  id  och  loune  of  p«  hundred  a tepynge  were  also. 

Id.  p.  267. 

He  broviht  pe  kjng  Anlaf  aryurd  vp  in  Hum  Here 

Seuto  ksmdreth  schippe*  6c  fiflcnr,  *o  tele  were  pe  nuraberc. 

R.  Brusme,  p.  31 . 

He  vhal  have  an  hundrcd-falde.  of  Hereoe  rpebe  biisee 
And  lit  laatyng  for  evert. 

Pier i Plouhsnam.  / mu,  pQi  0. 

And  he  *etde  to  hem,  make  ghe  redi  Iwei  hundrtd t knyghtis  that 
thei  go  lu  Cesarie,  and  horse  men  arueoti,  and  sperrmen  twei  hum. 
dnde  fro  tht  thriddt  our  of  (he  nyght. 

Wiclif  Dedts,  cb,  xaiii, 

And  he  called  vnto  him  iwo  roller  raptaynee  saying : make  redy 
two  hundred  soudiers  to  go  to  Cesarea,  and  horsmen  threicnre  and 
teo,  and  apearemen  two  hundred,  at  tbe  Uiyrd  houre  of  the  nyght. 

Bible,  Anno  1 55 

And  h»  comaundide  to  hem  that  thei  sehulden  make  alle  men  till# 
to  mtle  by  cum  pan  ye*  on  grene  Key  aad  thei  *aten  doun  by  parties 
by  hundrids  and  oy  iftyo*.  Wichf.  Mus  k,  ch.  %L 

Aad  be  commaunded  the  to  make  tbe  all  tyl  downe  by  copanyei 
vpoo  y*  grene  grasse.  And  tbey  vat  down  here  a raw e and  there 
a rowe,  by  hundndi  aad  by  fyfUaa.  Bible,  Anno  1551. 
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HUN-  B«i  he  that  it  aowen  into  good  londr  it  this  that  herilh  the  word 
DRKD.  undintotulith  end  brtngitlt  forth  fruyt,  awt  *um  makilh  an  a*m- 
j-  Arid-foM,  treuiy  another  kixufold  and  another  thritti  fold. 

Widif  Matthew,  eh.  xiii. 

He  which*  is  sawen  in  y*^nod  ground  is  he  that  hearetb  the  wonie 
and  understandrth  it:  which*  alsobearrih  fmle  and  bryngelh  for  the, 
#oni«  an  hundred  fulde,  some  »jxlye  fold,  & some  thyrtie  folde 

Bible,  An* o 1551. 

And  this  day  fitly  wekes,  ferre  me  nere, 

B»eruh  of  you  dial  bring  an  hundred  koightea, 

Armed  for  titles  up  at  alle  right** 

All  redy  to  darrein  hire  by  balaille. 

Chaucer.  The  Kmghles  Tale, ».  1 853. 

And  there  a novae  alluring  sleepe  soft  trembled. 

Of  manic  accord*  more  sweete  than  mermaid's  song  : 

The  scale*  and  benches  shone  aa  yvorie, 

And  hundred  nymphes  sal  side  by  tide  about. 

Sp  enter.  f'inOM  of  Bet  lay. 

Hundredort,  aldermen,  magistrate*,  6cc- 

Spehnam.  Of  the  Ancient  Go*'cmmmt  of  England. 

On  the  six  hundredth  year  of  that  just  man, 

The  second  month,  the  seventeenth  day  began 
That  horrid  deluge. 

Drayton.  Xoah't  Flood, 

"O  mighty  chief  l"  Pelidee  thua  began, 

" Honour'd  by  Jose  abuse  the  lot  of  n an  l 
King  of  a hundred  \ to  whom  resign'd 
The  strongest,  hrasest,  gtealeM  of  mankind-" 

Pop*.  Hamer.  Odyttey,  book  xxiv. 

They  found,  by  some  hundred*  of  precedents,  that  in  some  bills 
the  lords  began,  the  clauses  that  set  the  fines  ; and  at  other  times  they 
ebangad  the  use  to  which  they  were  applied. 

Burnet.  Own  Ihart.  Queen  Anne,  Anno  1702. 

Tltese  promotions,  the  hundred  gun  ships  you  pot  into  cpmminkm, 
and  the  horse  and  dragoons  you  raise,  may  well  frighten  Spain. 

The  Life  of  Lord  Be/inghrohe,  p.  171.  Letter  to  Sir  Hm.  H'ynd- 

ham. 

As  ten  families  of  freeholders  mode  up  a town  or  tithing,  *o  ten 
tithing*  composed  a superior  division  called  a hundred,  aa  consisting 
of  tea  times  too  families. 

BlachUone.  Commentariet,  Introduction , sec.  4. 

Twelte  freeholders  were  chosen ; who,  having  sworn,  together 
with  the  kundrrder , nr  presiding  maxi strate  of  (hat  division,  to  ad- 
minister impartial  justice,  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  that 
cause  which  was  submitted  to  their  jurisdiction. 

Hume.  Hittory  of  England,  cb.  il.  Alfred. 

The  division  of  England  into  Hundreds  is  univer- 
sally ascribed  to  Alfred.  To  cite  only  two  authorities, 
Brompton,  the  Abbot  of  Jorval,  (non  ignobiU  aenobium 
Ordinis  Cisterciensi*  in  agrv  Richmondensi.)  who  wrote 
in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  speaks  thus  in  his  Chronicle, 
El  licet  inter  arma  Lege*  siteant,  ipse  tamcn  Aluredu * 
Rex  inter  fremitus  armorttm  Leges  tulil,  et  Cenlurias 
qua*  Hundrcdns  dicunt  et  Decuria*  qva*  Trithinga* 
vocant  mstituit.  (Dec.  Script.  8 1 8.)  AnriThome,  a Monk 
of  St  Augustin  at  Canterbury,  omnium  accuratisumu *, 
who  flourished  about  13S0,  says  yet  more  briefly,  Ixte 
Etfredu*  fuit  primus  Rex  Anglia  qui  inunctu* crat.  Htc 
conttUnil  Hundred  et  Leste*.  (Lathes.)  ( lb . 1777.) 
There  is  some  difference,  however,  respecting  the  origin 
of  the  name.  Lamberd.  ad  v.  Centuria,  says  as  fol- 
lows: Aluredu*  Rex  ubi  cum  Guthruno  Daco  far  dm 
inierat , prudcnti**imum  illud  otbn  a Jet  krone.  Moysi 
datum  art'ii tus  c onrilium,  A ngliam  primu*  in  Satrapia* , 
Centurias  et  Deatria*  partita*  ett : i.  e.  into  Shires,  Hun - 
drtdt,  and  Tubings.  Brompton  and  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis  derive  the  title  Hundred  from  the  portion  of 
land  assigned  to  it  containing  100  villas.  The  former, 


in  describing  the  Province  of  York,  enumerates  certain  HUN- 
districts  quteciiam  usitato  vocabulo  dicuntur  Hundredi  DRKD. 
atce  IXSAprntakHf.  Hundredus  Latin*,  dicitur  IVallitr 
et  Hibernitt  Cantredus,  et  continet  centum  villa*.  323U- 
prntakr  Anglice  idem  e*t  quod  arma  capere,  to  quod  in 
primo  adventu  novi  domini  tolebant  tenenle * pro  homagio 
reddere  arma  sua.  ( Jb . 956.)  The  latter  writer, 
speaking  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  states,  Monam  Jnsutam 
343  villa*  habere  et  pro  tribu * Cantredis  (Hundreds) 
rrpulari.  Now  in  the  Isle  of  Man  there  do  not  exist 
above  40  village*,  and  as  Spelman  has  sufficiently  re- 
marked. (Gloss.  ad  v.  ) Ntnquam,  quod  scio,  reperiuntur 
100  villa*  in  aliquo  Hundredo  per  tolam  A ngliam. 

Nescio  an  medieta*.  Magni  habentur  qui  tel  40  r el  30 
mtmeranl.  Multi  ne  10:  quidam  dua*  tantim,  et 
nonnulli,  ut  Hundredi  de  Chetham,  Maiden  et  in  Co- 
mitate Cantii , unied  sunt  contents.  ViUa , therefore, 
as  above  used,  must  be  understood  for  a farm-house  or 
family;  and  this  interpretation  explains  a Hundred  to 
mean  such  portion  of  u County  as  could  furnish  100 
fidejussors  of  the  King's  Peace,  of  which  the  Tithing  or 
tenth  part  furnished  ten.  These  from  the  Hundred  were 
named  Hundredort. 

Spelman  (loc.  cit .)  may  be  consulted  for  fuller  de- 
tails of  the  antiquity  and  early  jurisdiction  of  the  Hun- 
dredarii,  and  Selden  has  much  learning  on  them  in  his 
Analecta  Anglo- Britan  nica,  v.  Hundreds  were  intro- 
duced, but  not  invented,  by  Alfred ; for  a passage  in 
Tacitus  distinctly  shows  that  these  establishment?  existed 
among  the  Germans  long  anterior  to  the  reigti  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Monarch.  The  words  have  been  often 
quoted  ; but  they  bear  so  strongly  on  the  point,  that  we 
must  once  again  repeat  them.  CENTENI  ex  singulis 
pagis  stint,  idqxte  ipsum  inter  suot  vocantur,  et  quod 
primo  numeru*  fuit , jam  nomen  et  honor  ext.  (de  Mor . 

Germ.  6.) 

The  Hundred  Court  is  called  by  Blackstone  (tii.  4.) 
a larger  Court  Baron,  being  held  for  all  the  inhabitants 
of  a particular  Hundred  instead  of  for  a Manor.  The 
Free  Suitors  are  also  J udges,  and  the  Steward  Registrar, 
as  in  the  Court  Baron.  Mr.  Coleridge,  in  his  note  on 
this  passage,  remarks,  that  **  there  is  scarcely  any  point 
of  Legal  antiquity  more  obscure  than  the  history  and 
functions  of  the  Hundred  Court.  It  seems  to  have 
been  originally  a King’s  Court,  and  to  have  been  held 
by  some  subordinate  officer  of  the  Sheriff1.  But  as 
holding  this  Court  was  a source  of  profit,  it  was  com- 
mon both  for  the  Sheriff  to  let  his  Hundred  Courts  to 
farm,  and  for  the  Crown  to  sever  them  from  his  juris- 
diction, either  wholly  or  in  part,  and  to  grant  them  out 
as  franchises  to  individuals.”  The  first  of  these  incon- 
venient practices  was  restrained  by  25  Henry  VI.  c.  9. 

Each  Hundred  is  still  governed  by  a High  Constable 
or  Bailiff,  but  the  trial  of  Causes  in  the  Hundred 
Courts  has  fallen  into  disuse,  and  is  merged  into  the 
County  Courts.  By  various  Statutes,  Hundreds  are 
liable  to  actions  for  injuries  sustained  by  riots  robbery, 
malicious  mischiefs,  &c.  5 and  the  mode  of  proceeding  in 
these  actions  may  l>e  learned  from  Sir  Edmond  Saun- 
ders’s Report*,  (394.)  and  the  note  thereon  by  Sergeant 
Williams.  See  above  Hue  and  Cry. 

Modus  tenendi  unum  Hundredum , 1546;  Sheppard, 

Survey  of  the  County  Judicatories,  1656;  Turner, 

Duty  of  High  Constable*  of  Hundreds,  1761  ; G.  Sharpe, 

Account  of  the  Ancient  Division  of  the  English  Nation 
into  Hundreds  and  Tickings,  1784. 
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HUS-  HUNGARY,  a Kingdom  united  to  the  Austrian 
f«AR>  Empire,  lies  between  44°  30*  and  I!)"  30*  North  latitude, 
and  between  15°  43' and  26° 32'  East  longitude;  hence 
its  extreme  length  is  about  183  leagues,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  about  130.  Hungary  proficriy  so  called  is 
bounded  on  the  North-West  by  Moravia  ; on  the  North- 
East  by  Galicia  ; on  the  Boat  by  Transylvania ; on  the 
South  by  the  Regiments,  or  Military  Front'ers  whieh 
separate  it  from  Bosnia  and  Turkey;  on  the  South* 
West  by  Illyria,  and  on  the  West  by  Styria  and  Austria 
below  the  Ens. 

Extent.  ^ he  Kingdom  of  Hungary,  or  Magyar  Orszdg,  once 
embraced  within  its  limits  many  Countries  which  have 
long  ceased  to  be  the  heritage  of  its  Princes.  Bulgaria, 
Walachia,  Moldavia,  Transylvania,  Galicia.  Scrvia.  Bos- 
nia, Croatia,  Ac.  have  been  taken  from  it  at  different 
periods,  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Poles,  the  victories  of  the 
Ottomans,  or  by  Austrian  encroachments.  There  re- 
mained, therefore,  previous  to  1609,  only  Sclavonic,  part 
of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia,  including  some  of  the  Islands 
in  the  Adriatic;  but  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  made  in 
that  year,  Hungarian  Dalmatia,  part  of  Croatia  and  of 
the  Military  Frontiers  were  united  to  Cnrmola  and  part 
of  Carinthia,  to  form  the  Province*  lUyriennr* , attached 
to  the  French  Empire.  Thus  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary 
was  reduced  within  the  Save  at  Zagrab,  (Agram,)  and 
the  same  limit  still  continues  ; for  ulthough  the  ceded 
Provinces  were  restored  to  Austria  in  1814,  yet  they  were 
not  reunited  to  Hungary,  but  were  incorporated  with 
Friuli  and  some  adjoining  Provinces  to  font)  the  King- 
dom of  Illyria.  This  loss  of  territory  amounts  to  844 
square  leagues. 

Hie  dominions  inherited  with  the  crown  of  Hungary 
arc,  the  Kingdom  properly  so  called,  with  the  remnants 
of  Sclavonia  and  Croatia;  the  Principality  of  Transyl- 
vania, or  the  Siebnibunirn,  t,  e.  Seven  Castles,  as  the 
Germans  call  it,  the  Military  Frontiers,  and  the  Dalma- 
tian Provinces.  The  superficial  extent  of  all  these 
dominions  are  estimated  by  Hassel  at  6074.76,  and  by 
Beudant,  from  the  Maps  of  Lipsky  and  GOrOg,  at  5597 
square  German  miles.  These  calculations,  however, 
exceed  very  far  those  of  a more  ancient  date.  The 
measurements  of  Hermann,  Tcmplcmann,  Busching, 
De  Luca,  and  Jacobi,  average  only  4763  square  miles. 
If  we  take,  however,  the  Maps  of  Lipsky  as  a stand  uni, 
the  area  of  Hungary  properly  so  called,  together  with 
the  Military  Frontiers,  will  be  about  4981  German,  or 
112,100  English  square  miles, 

Sarfarr.  There  is  no  Country  in  Europe  which  exhibits  so 
great  a variety  of  appearances  as  Hungary,  or  which 
is  on  the  whole  so  much  indebted  to  the  bounties  of 
Nature.  High  mountains,  in  some  places  reaching  the 
limits  of  peq>etual  snow,  nearly  surround  it,  while  in 
the  centre  are  level  plains  of  some  thousand  miles  in 
extent.  Dry  wustes  and  deep  morasses,  alluvial  soils 
of  exuberant  fertility,  and  extensive  Bandy  deserts,  an 
immense  tract  of  open  country,  and  the  finest  woods  in 
Europe,  are  here  found  together. 

M run  tain  We  shall  commence  our  account  of  the  mountains 

with  those  on  the  Northern  limits.  The  Caqiathians, 
extending  from  West  to  Boat  in  u semicircular  line  of 
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200  leagues,  are,  according  to  Beudant,  not  so  much  a Ht’N- 
chain  as  u high  terrace,  sprinkled  with  isolated  groups,  GAtO 
and  terminated  at  both  extremities  by  great  mountain  s— 
masses.  The  name  of  these  mountains,  pronounced 
Crapnts  by  the  Poles  and  Bohemians,  appears  to  lie  of 
Northern  derivation,  the  word  Chrebct  signifying  moun- 
tain*  in  Russian.  Ptolemy  is  the  first  ancient  Geo- 
grapher who  mention- them  ; but  their  name  appears  to 
have  been  known  to  the  Greeks  in  the  earliest  Ages, 
and  the  isle  of  Carpathos  is  frequently  noticed  by  Horner. 

The  mountains  of  the  North-West  arc  the  Carpathians,  CamaiUuM 
or  Crupatsk,  properly  so  called ; among  these  is  the 
lofty  group  of  Tatra . the  summits  of  w hich  eiceed  the 
height  of  8<X)0  feet  above  the  sea : a little  to  the  South- 
West  of  the  former  are  the  groups  of  mountains  deno- 
minated Fatra,  and  celebrated  for  their  mineral  riches. 

Numerous  groups,  without  any  general  name,  and 
apparently  without  any  connection,  lie  at  the  foot  of 
these,  and.  detached  from  them  all,  the  group  of  Matra 
rises  abruptly  to  a great  elevation  above  the  plain 
between  the  rivers  Zagyva  and  Tarna.  A chain  of 
hills  runs  Southward  from  Eperies  to  Tokav, comprised 
between  the  rivers  Hernat,  Topla,  and  Bodrog.  and 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  extensive  plains.  These 
are  the  celebrated  Hegy  Aliya,  or  lower  hills,  the 
Southern  portion  of  which  are  covered  with  the  most 
valuable  vineyards  in  Europe.  The  Caqiathians  on 
the  North-East  are  become,  it  would  appear,  a mere 
sandy  ridge  of  easy  access  and  moderate  elevation. 

“ They  descend  on  both  sides,”  says  Beudant,  “ by  an 
easy  slope  to  lose  themselves  in  the  plains.  Here  and 
there  points  of  solid  rock  pierce  through  the  sandy 
strata,  and  seem  to  indicate  the  connection  of  the 
Transylvanian  mountains  and  those  of  Tatra.  The 
mountain  masses  of  Transylvania  and  the  Western 
Carpathians  appear  like  towers  at  the  entrance  of  an 
immense  gulf,  the  ridge  between  them  is  like  a great 
bar,  with  rounded  summits  and  sides  gently  sloped. 

This  inferior  chain  is  composed  wholly  of  line  sand, 
more  or  less  compact,  so  that  an  alluvion  of  arenaceous 
materials  seems  to  have  filled  up  the  ancient  connection 
between  the  plains  of  Poland  and  those  of  Hungary.” 

'Phis  is  evidently  the  language  of  a Geologist  whose 
attention  was  directed  to  the  mechanical  agency  of 
water  in  effecting  the  revolutions  whose  traces  arc  visible 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  On  the  other  hand,  M. 

Kilailiel,  a Hungarian  Naturalist,  while  he  admits  the 
inferior  elevation  and  the  round  ness  of  the  North-Eastern 
Carpathians,  don  not  so  absolutely  divest  them  of  the 
character  of  n natural  barrier.  The  mountains  of 
Transylvania,  rendered  so  interesting  by  their  mines, 
will  be  described  under  that  head.  On  the  South  the 
mountains  of  the  Batumi,  of  no  great  elevation,  but 
presenting  hare  rocks  and  bold  precipices,  are  separated 
from  those  of  Servin  only  by  the  contracted  channel  of  the 
Danube.  On  the  South-West,  also,  some  branches  of 
the  Styrian  Alps  run  parallel  to  the  Drave,  and  stretching 
Northward  form  the  Bakony  hills  to  the  North  of  Lake 
Balaton : further  to  the  South,  ill  Syrmia,  are  the 
picturesque  hills  of  Fru*ka-Gora.  The  Julian  Alps,  Alp* 
commencing  in  Cannula,  spread  through  Croatia  and 
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HUN*  Hungarian  Dalmatia,  so  or  to  form  a connection  with 
GARY,  the  system  of  Mount  Hsmus.  Thus  the  Kingdom  of 

'‘"“■v-"*’''  Hungary,  in  the  larger  sense,  is  a great  basin,  embraced 
by  the  Carpathians  on  the  Northern,  and  by  the 
branches  of  the  Alps  and  of  Htemu*  on  the  Southern 
side.  A portion,  however,  of  the  South-Eastern  frontier 
is  formed  by  the  Danube,  and  consequently  unprotected 
by  the  mountain  barrier  towards  the  South,  which,  with 
the  Province  of  Serna,  is  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Porte. 

Tb«  plains.  Between  these  mountain  groups  are  the  most  exten- 
sive plains  in  Europe ; one  of  these  extends  from  the 
hills  of  Presburg,  which  separate  it  from  the  plains  of 
Austria  Bnd  Moravia,  to  the  mountains  of  Bakony  on 
the  South-East.  This  plain,  which  is  of  an  elliptical 
form,  has  40  leagues  in  its  greatest  diameter  from  Stein 
am  Anger  to  FtettUdt,  and  25  in  its  least  between 
Pres  burg  and  Dotis.  Its  medium  height  is  about  400 
feet  above  the  sea ; its  rise  towards  the  mountains  is  in- 
sensible. But  the  great  central  plain  far  exceeds  this, 
having  120  leagues  from  the  (nils  of  Vihorlel  in  the 
North,  to  the  Danube  in  the  South,  with  80  leagues  in 
breadth  from  the  mountains  of  Bakony  to  those  of 
Transylvania.  This  immense  plain  presents  in  many 
places  the  appearance,  and  in  summer  has  the  bunting 
heat,  of  the  African  deserts.  Bare  and  shifting  *auds, 
covered  with  saline  incrustations,  sometimes  extend  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach  ; hot  winds,  and  the  appear- 
ances of  mirage,  arc  common.  Near  the  great  rivers, 
the  Danube  and  Theiss,  which  wind  in  parallel  directions 
along  the  margins  of  this  plain,  immense  marshes 
producing  nothing  but  reeds,  and  in  floods  presenting 
the  appearance  of  a sea,  give  birth  to  thick  fogs  and 
unwholesome  exhalations.  In  the  burning  sands  be- 
tween Pesth  and  Sznlnock  no  tree  flourishes ; in  the 
neigh bourhuod  of  Debreczin  again  is  a barren  sandy 
tract  of  more  than  70  miles  in  compass. 

Danahe.  All  the  rivers  flowing  from  this  amphitheatre  of 
mountains  are  collected  by  the  Danube,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Poprad,  which  finds  its  way  Northward 
from  Zips  till  it  joins  the  Dunajec,  and  falls  into  the 
Vistula.  The  Danube,  the  Hungarian  name  for  which, 
Dana,  is  a general  name  for  river,  derived  from  a 
dialect  of  the  Persian,  enters  Hungary  at  Devon,  where 
it  receives  the  river  March  on  the  left.  Below  Pres- 
burg  it  is  divided  into  three  branches,  embracing  a 
great  number  of  islands ; one  of  these  rejoins  the 
main  branch  at  R&ab  after  receiving  the  rivers  Raab 
and  Laiia ; the  other  at  Comorn,  increased  by  the 
waters  of  the  /f  og  or  Vag.  The  river  then  runs 
Eastward  by  Gran  and  Ypoly ; but  at  Vartz,  where  it 
reaches  the  great  plain  of  Lower  Hungary,  it  turns 
suddenly  to  the  South  in  a slow  and  winding  course, 
passing  by  Buda  and  Pcslh,  and  receiving  the  Drave 
with  some  smaller  rivers  on  the  right  bank.  The 
direction  of  its  course  to  the  South  continues  till  it 
reaches  the  hills  of  Fruska-Gora  on  the  limits  of 
Sclavonia,  when  it  again  bends  towards  the  East; 
and  being  greatly  augmented  by  the  waters  of  the 
Theiss,  of  the  Save  at  Belgrade,  the  Temes  at  Puntsova, 
and  numerous  lesser  streams,  it  quits  Hungary  at  Neu 
Orvova  with  an  accelerated  and  foaming  current  in  a 
channel  contracted  by  the  Servian  mountains.  Having 
forced  its  way  into  the  plains  of  Walachia  and  Mol- 
davia, it  resumes  its  slow  and  tranquil  course,  and  falls 
by  several  mouths  into  tbe  Black  Sea.  The  Danube  is 
well  stocked  with  fish,  and  the  sturgeon  is  taken  as  high 
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up  ns  Presburg.  From  the  slowness  of  its  course  in  HUN- 
the  low  plains  its  banks  arc,  in  many  places,  covered  • 

with  stagnant  marshes,  particularly  in  the  Counties  of  ' ^ ^ 
Pest,  Bars,  and  Tolna.  This  circumstance,  together 
with  its  numerous  sinuosities,  and  the  difficulty  of  stem- 
ming its  current  lower  down  among  the  Servian  moun- 
tains, arc  oltslaclcs  to  its  navigation  which  require  to 
be  corrected  by  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  Man. 

The  Theirs  ( Tina  Hung.)  rises  in  the  recesses  of  the  Them. 
North-Eastern  Carpathians;  and,  after  a very  winding 
course  of  about  (RH)  miles,  during  which  it  receives  all 
the  waters  of  Transylvania,  and  ulinost  all  those  of  the 
North  of  Hungary,  falls  into  the  Danube  between 
Peterwaradin  and  Semlin.  This  river,  notwithstanding 
its  magnitude,  is  of  little  use  for  internal  navigation, 
owing  to  the  low  and  marshy  nature  of  its  banks,  on 
which  it  is  impossible  to  construct  track-ways.  It  is,  in 
consequence,  ascended  by  boats  no  higher  than  Szcge- 
din,  where  it  is  above  600  feel  wide.  Many  rivers, 
however,  of  great  magnitude  fall  into  it  higher  up, 
which,  with  a little  art.  might  be  made  to  atford  an 
easy  communication  between  all  parts  of  I^ower  Hun- 
gary. Among  these  are  the  Szamos  and  the  K6rot; 
the  latter  uniting  three  great  branches,  and  flowing 
through  a marshy  country,  which  it  frequently  inun- 
dates. The  Marx*,  itself  a great  river,  and  serving  as  Mum. 
the  communication  with  Transylvania,  being  navigable 
to  Carlsburg,  falls  into  the  Theiss  at  Szcgcdin.  To- 
wards the  North  the  Bodrog,  running  through  the  fertile 
country  of  Tokay,  and  the  Hemal % from  the  industrious 
country  of  Zips,  flow  into  the  Theiss  with  considerable 
streams.  The  quantity  of  fish  in  this  river  is  so  great 
us  to  give  rise  to  a vulgar  saying,  that  the  Theiss 
consists  of  two-thirds  water  and  one-third  fish.  To 
shorten  the  communication  between  it  and  the  Danube 
the  Canal  of  the  Emperor  Francis  was  constructed, 
about  70  miles  in  length  and  60  fret  w ide. 

The  Save  rises  in  the  mountains  ofCarniola,  and  enters  s*t*. 
Hungary  near  Zagrab.  It  has  a slow  course,  and 
frequently  inundates  the  country  through  which  it 
flows ; the  dikes  raised  to  confine  its  channel  being 
often  swept  aw  ay  by  the  impetuosity  of  its  increase.  The 
Save  is  a large  river  navigable  through  a great  part  of 
its  course,  and  is  the  ordinary  channel  of  exportation  to 
Dalmatia  and  Italy.  The  boats  laden  with  corn  nud 
tobacco  ascend  to  Sziszeg,  whence  they  proceed  up  the 
Kulpa  to  CarldstadL,  where  the  navigation  terminates. 

The  Drave  has  its  origin  in  the  Tyrol,  and,  taking  a Dnu. 
South-Eastern  course,  falls  into  the  Danube  at  Eszeck. 

This  river  forms  the  natural  boundary  between  Hun- 
gary Proper  and  the  Provinces  of  Sclavonia  and  Croatia, 
as  the  Save  constitutes  the  Southern  limits  of  the  Hun- 
garian Slates  in  general.  The  Drave  is  also  slow  in  its 
course,  and  liable  to  inundate  the  adjoining  country. 

A great  deal  of  morass  in  consequence  lies  along  ita 
bank,  particularly  near  its  embouchure. 

Among  the  lakes  of  Hungary  two  are  of  considerable  Uk««. 
size.  The  Neusirdler  *ec{Ferto,  Hung.)  extends  about 
22  miles  in  length  between  the  Counties  of  CEdenburg 
and  Wieselburg,  with  a mean  breadth  of  four  miles. 

It  is  too  shallow  to  admit  of  navigation.  Its  shores 
are  flat  and  marshy,  overgrown  with  reeds,  and  fre- 
quented by  wild  fowl.  The  Lutin  name  Peiso  is  erro- 
neously given  to  this  lake  ; for  the  Lacut  Peiso  of  the 
Ancients  wus  iu  the  vicinity  of  Presburg,  once  called 
Peisburg ; and  the  name  still  lives  in  the  free  town  of 
Posiug,  or  Peisung.  The  site  of  the  lake  now,  for  the 
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HUN-  most  p,^  rlrierl  up,  may  be  traced  by  the  extensive 
GARY,  marshes  which  remain.  The  water  of  the  Nensiedler 
~ ^ * see  has  become  salt  since  1728,  and  can  only  he  used 
as  a medicine  ; 77  parts  in  a lt>0  of  the  residue  from 
evaporation  are  sulphate  of  soda,  or  Glauber's  salts. 
The  lake  frequently  rises  to  a great  height  in  summer, 
without  any  increase  of  the  streams  that  fall  into  it. 
During  the  earthquake  of  1763,  the  agitation  of  this 
lake  was  remarkable.  The  Rabza,  its  only  outlet, 
connects  it  with  the  Danube. 

Tha  Bala-  The  Plalientct,  or  Luke  Balaton,  is  surrounded  by 

ton-  the  Counties  of  Szala,  Sumegh,  and  Weszprim.  Its 

length,  from  South-West  to  North-East,  is  -45  miles, 
with  a breadth  varying  from  three  to  nine  miles.  Its 
surface,  including  indeed  the  adjoining  marshes,  has 
been  estimated  at  500  square  miles.  The  greater  part 
of  it  is  shallow,  and  the  canoes  with  which  it  is  gene- 
rally navigated,  hollowed  out  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  are 
rarely  large  enough  to  hold  two  persons.  The  quan- 
tity of  water  which  flows  into  it  from  the  Szala  and 
numerous  small  streams,  appears  abundant  in  propor- 
tion to  its  surface,  and  is  chiefly  carried  off  by  evapora- 
tion ; for  the  river  Sio,  which  seems  to  unite  it  with  the 
Danube,  is  little  else  than  a stagnant  canal  surrounded 
by  marshes.  The  Balaton  is  richly  supplied  with  fish 
and  water  fowl ; the  bitterns,  which  inhabit  its  margin, 
are  taken  in  great  numbers  for  the  sake  of  their  down. 
Several  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  to  unite 
this  lake  with  the  Danube. 

Numerous  other  lakes  are  enumerated  by  native 
Geographers,  most  of  them  situated  in  the  mountains, 
and  of  small  extent ; attracting  attention  neverthe- 
less, from  the  popular  opinion  that  they  communicate 
with  the  sea.  Others  are  confounded  with  the  sur- 
rounding marshes:  of  this  description  is  the  lake  of 
Palics,  near  Theresianstadt,  nearly  twelve  miles  in 
compass,  and  with  an  uniform  depth  of  six  fathoms. 
It  has  a hard  bottom,  incrusted  with  alkaline  salts. 
The  wuters  of  this  lake  are  deemed  highly  efficacious 
in  removing  nervous  and  cutaneous  diseases.  There 
are  numerous  other  small  lakes,  from  the  borders  of 
which  natron  is  collected  in  large  quantities  in  summer 
time. 

Moraum.  Morasses  occupy  a great  extent  in  Hungary,  and  the 
Hungarian  language  is  rich  in  terms  to  discriminate 
the  different  kinds  of  swampy  ground.  Bogs,  covered 
with  reeds,  are  called  mobtar,  and  the  name  of  lap  is 
given  to  sheets  of  water  nourishing  aquatic  plants. 
The  area  occupied  by  those  unwholesome  swamps  is 
estimated  by  the  Baron  de  Liechtenstein  at  300  square 
leagues,  which  is  in  all  probability  below  the  truth.  The 
draining  of  these  lands  is  a favourite  project  of  patriotic 
Hungarians,  and  could  undoubtedly  he  accomplished  at 
comparatively  small  expense,  if  the  Government  were 
to  enter  cordially  into  the  views  of  the  people.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lake  Balaton  considerable  tracts 
have  been  recently  reclaimed  by  the  exertions  of  private 
individuals. 

0 limit*.  Hungary  is  called  by  the  Austrians  the  churchyard 
of  Germany.  But  this  censure  of  its  climate  must  be 
understood  with  great  limitations.  A great  diversity 
of  temperature  is  to  be  found  in  its  several  districts. 
The  summits  of  Tatra  are  covered  with  eternal  snows, 
and  on  many  other  mountains  the  snow  remains  un- 
thawed  till  the  middle  of  July.  In  the  Northern 
Counties.  Arva,  Liptau,  Zips,  and  Marmaros,  the 
rigours  of  winter  endure  for  six  mouths ; snow  often 


falls  in  September,  and  does  not  disappear  till  the  HUN- 
beginning  of  June.  GARY. 

Corn  is  ripe  in  the  plain  before  it  begins  to  shoot  v— 
in  the  highlands.  The  sides,  however,  of  the  lower 
mountains  are  covered  with  magnificent  beech  and  oak 
forests,  and  the  valleys  are  fertile  in  grain.  A line 
drawn  through  Vacz,  Gyongyos,  Erlau,  and  Tokay 
marks  the  commencement  of  a milder  region,  within 
which  the  vine  reaches  its  perfection,  and  the  mulberry 
grows  luxuriantly.  In  the  low  plains  melons  cover  the 
fields,  but  the  fogs  of  the  marshes  injure  the  quality  of 
the  corn.  The  heal  of  the  day  is  excessive,  and  often 
succeeded  at  night  by  piercing  and  humid  coldness. 

The  nitrous  exhalations,  dry  winds,  and  the  impurity  of 
the  water  render  an  abode  here  extremely  disagreeable. 

Although  the  insalubrity  of  Hungary  has  been  unques. 
tionably  exaggerated,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  a 
mephitic  atmosphere  is  breathed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  marshes,  and  that  malignant  fevers  are  very  pre- 
valent. As  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  majority 
of  those  who  full  victims  to  the  climate  are  Germans  or 
other  strangers,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  sole  cause 
of  the  mortality  is  excessive  indulgence  iu  the  wines 
and  other  luxuries  iu  which  Hungary  abounds  ; and  this 
opinion  has  been  adopted  by  an  intelligent  EnglisL 
traveller,  Dt.  Bright.  But  a near  examination  of  facts 
overturns  this  hypothesis,  inasmuch  as  those  most 
exposed  to  the  scurvy  and  endemic  diseases  are  the 
poorer  class,  and  particularly  the  Walachians,  who  are 
obliged  by  the  precepts  of  their  Religion  to  fast  rigidly 
238  days  in  the  year:  the  women,  who  live  on  vege- 
tables and  water,  are  the  most  unhealthy. 

Those  who  wish  for  a Geognostical  description  of  Mineral 
Hungary,  will  find  all  the  information  they  can  desire 
in  Beudant’s  admirable  Voyage  MinJralogiqut.  A very 
general  sketch,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  in  such  a 
case  of  being  at  once  accurate  and  general,  is  all  for 
which  we  can  here  afford  room.  The  lower  mountains 
of  the  Western  Carpathians  are  composed  generally  of 
syenilic  porphyry,  surrounded  by  a rock  which  M. 

Beudant  has  named  trachyte,  a species  of  greenstone 
porphyry.  This  trachyte,  rich  in  metallic  veins,  again 
appears  in  Transylvania.  Granite  appears  ouly  in  the 
summits  of  Tatra  and  of  the  Transylvanian  mountains, 
environed  in  the  former  situation  by  compact  limestone, 
and  in  the  second  by  greywacke.  Between  these  points 
the  red  sandstone,  of  the  coal  formation,  occupies  a 
great  extent  of  country ; some  peaks,  however,  of  lime- 
stone and  of  greywacke  emerging  through  it.  This 
rock  occurs  again  in  Transylvania,  where  it  covers 
immense  deftosits  of  rock-salt.  To  the  South  of 
Transylvania  a chain  of  limestone  hills  runs  along  the 
borders  of  the  Bunnat,  contracts  the  channel  of  the 
Danube,  and  rises  to  a considerable  height  in  Servia 
and  Bosnia.  The  numerous  small  hills  which  jut  into 
the  great  plains  like  so  many  promontories,  are  in 
genera]  composed  of  calcareous  rocks  of  secondary 
formation,  containing  the  remains  of  marine  animals, 
with  strata  still  more  recent  resting  on  them,  filled  with 
deposits  of  fossil  wood.  The  great  plains  are  formed 
of  alluvial  soil,  but  that  of  Lower  Hungary  has  some 
extensive  sandy  deserts,  which  seem  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  ruin  of  the  mountains  at  the  North;  in 
the  centre  of  it  also  is  a considerable  tract  perfectly 
level,  and  comjiosed  wholly  of  shells,  & circumstance 
much  insisted  on  by  those  who  recognise  in  the  plains 
of  Hungary  the  bed  of  an  ancient  lake.  The  immense 
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HUN.  quantities  of  salt  with  which  the  soil  here  is  impreg- 
OARY.  noted  tend  to  confirm  this  hypothesis. 

The  salt  springs  of  the  Hungarian  plains  are  some 
s,tL  hundreds  in  number.  The  marshes  and  some  lakes, 
as  the  Palitschersee,  and  the  White  sea,  furnish  natron 
or  carbonate  of  soda  in  large  quantities : the  annual 
export  of  this  salt  exceeds  15,000  cwt.  Great  deposits 
of  alum  and  nitre  are  also  found  alternating  in  parallel 
beds.  Near  Thorda  are  found  alternating  layers  of 
white  aad  brown  common  salt.  The  chief  mines  of 
this  important  mineral  in  Hungary  Proper  are  at  the 
village  of  Rhonaszek,  in  the  County  of  Marmaroa, 
where  six  pits  are  sunk,  employing  about  1200  miners. 
The  annual  produce  is  about  700,000  tons,  and  the 
revenue  derived  from  it  by  Government  is  said  to  be 
very  great ; conjectures  make  it  about  10  millions  of 
florins. 

But  the  most  famous  mines,  not  indeed  of  Hungary 
rjnid  amt  only,  but  of  all  Europe,  are  the  gold  and  silver  mines  at 
■»  SdiTaT*  Schemnitz.  The  find  operations  in  these  mines  are 
B|lt  * supposed  to  have  tuken  place  in  the  XUth  century, 
when  large  colonies  of  Saxons  were  introduced  from 
the  Hartz  and  Erzgehirg  to  explore  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  Carpathians.  In  some  other  places,  however, 
ancient  galleries  and  excavations  have  been  recently 
met  with,  which  countenance  the  opinion,  that  the  pre- 
cious metals  were  found  and  sought  ill  these  mountains 
by  the  Romans.  The  first  contractors  for  the  mines 
were  Jews ; but  their  gains  were  so  great,  and  their 
honesty  so  much  suspected,  that  they  were  forbidden  by 
a law,  which  still  exists,  to  inhabit  a mint  or  mining 
district.  Notwithstanding  the  great  sums  annually 
drawn  from  these  mines  by  the  Government,  no  school 
or  college  was  erected  here  to  promote  the  science  of 
metallurgy  till  that  founded  by  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa.  But  this  is  for  from  rivalling  the  school  of 
Halle,  in  Saxony,  although  attended  by  from  200  to 
300  students.  The  fiscal  spirit  which  predominates 
here,  and  which  is  ready  to  sacrifice  the  advantages 
attending  improved  Science  to  immediate  gain,  allows 
the  establishments  connected  with  the  school  to  fall  into 
decay.  In  treating  the  ores  the  only  method  pursued 
is  that  of  fusion.  The  process  of  amalgamation,  which 
had  been  bruught  to  perfection  in  Saxony,  is  now 
wholly  abandoned  at  Schemnitz.  The  advantages  of 
that  method  were  dearly  demonstrated  by  Born,  to 
whom  Joseph  II.  assigned  a tenth  of  the  savings  to  be 
effected  ut  Schemnitz,  by  its  introduction,  for  a space 
of  ten  years.  But  the  envy  borne  to  the  new  Professor, 
and  the  violent  hostility  provoked  at  the  time  by  his 
revolutionary  opinions,  operated  to  the  disadvantage 
of  his  Scientific  exertions,  and  his  system  was  aban- 
doned as  soon  as  he  left  the  place. 

The  extent  of  the  metallic  country,  narrowly  explored, 
is  about  five  or  six  square  miles,  and  appears  a small 
basin  in  the  midst  of  barren  mountains.  Within  this 
space  are  12  Royal  mines,  covering  about  1200  acres; 
besides  those  worked  by  private  individuals,  who  are 
obliged  to  bring  the  ores  to  the  Royal  smelling  furnaces. 
All  these  mines  communicate  at  what  is  called  the 
Emperor  Francis’s  Level.  600  feet  below  the  surface, 
tne  greatest  depth  from  which  the  water  can  be  carried 
off  The  subterranean  canal  by  which  it  is  discharged 
from  this  level  is  12  miles  in  length.  The  works  of  the 
mines  resemble  those  in  other  European  Countries,  but 
are  on  a greater  scale.  The  shafts  and  galleries  are 
well  cut,  and  are  kept  in  good  order.  Their  vast  size, 
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and  the  great  sums  necessarily  expended  on  them,  HUN- 
announce  the  antiquity  of  the  works,  and  the  special  GARY, 
protection  of  sovereigns.  The  expense  of  the  timber 
is  enormous,  as  the  rock  in  which  the  mines  are  situated 
is  so  liable  to  decompose,  that  a casing  of  wood  is 
necessary  in  all  the  shafts,  and  where  the  air  is  foul  the 
wood  rapidly  decays. 

The  great  breadth  of  the  metallic  deposits  at  Schem- 
nitz has  given  riae  to  doubts,  whether  they  are  not 
rather  layers  than  veins ; a doubt  which  appears  to  be 
connected  with  the  mistaken  notion,  that  they  had  the 
same  dip  and  inclination  as  the  minerals  in  which  they 
are  embedded.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  metallic 
masses  all  incline  towards  the  South-East,  while  the 
minerals  which  cover  them  are  inclined  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  veins  nt  Schemnitz  are  indeed  of  a 
magnitude  unequalled  in  Europe;  their  thicknesn  is 
rarely  less  than  from  18  to  25  feet,  and  in  some  places 
it  even  exceeds  120  feet.  They  do  not,  however, 
appear  to  reach  to  a great  distance ; and,  though  the 
greatest  metallic  veins  in  Europe,  fait  far  short  of  the 
celebrated  vein  of  Vttamadrc,  in  Guanaxuato,  which, 
with  a breadth  of  from  120  to  140  feet,  has  been  actually 
worked  for  a distance  of  nearly  three  leagues.  (Hum- 
bolt,  £»<xt  Politique ; tom.  iii.)  The  mass  of  the  veina 
is  formed  of  drusy  quartz,  ferriferous  limestone,  sul- 
phate of  barytes,  sulphate  of  silver  mixed  with  native 
silver,  and  containing  also  gold,  which  is  sometimes 
though  rarely,  in  visible  lamells  ; pyrites  of  copper  and 
iron,  with  other  metalliferous  compounds,  are  mingled 
in  the  muss. 

The  sulphate  of  silver  and  the  galena  are  the  most  Orw. 
abundant  metallic  sulratancos ; they  are  sometimes 
separated  from  each  other  in  a pure  state  r the  sulphate 
of  silver  when  thus  unmingled  affords  the  richer  ores 
to  the  miner.  The  schhch.  or  pounded  ore,  in  that 
case  yields  160  murks  of  silver  (about  80  lbs.)  to  a 
hundred  weight.  The  gold  is  generally  found  in  pro- 
portionate abundance  with  the  silver.  The  ordinary 
ratio  of  the  two  metals  is  as  1 to  30 ; but  here  again 
the  richness  of  the  ore  is  extremely  variable,  and  the 
mines  abounding  most  in  good  silver  ores  have  furnished 
the  least  gold. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  authentic  cal.  Revenue, 
eolation  of  the  quantity  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead  fur- 
nished  annually  by  the  mines  at  Schemnitz.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  produce  is  constantly  declin- 
ing, and  that  the  necessities  of  the  late  wars  gave  rise 
to  a wasteful  method  of  conducting  the  operations  by 
only  pursuing  the  richest  veins.  At  the  mines  it  is 
impossible  to  procure  information  respecting  the  aggre- 
gate produce  during  a course  of  years.  The  Aulic 
Chamber  of  the  Mines  at  Vienna  is  not  communicative, 
and  statistical  writers  are  at  variance  with  one  another. 
According  to  Schwartner  the  produce  of  the  mines  of 
Lower  Hungary,  between  1780  and  1788,  was  from 
1200  to  1300  marks  of  gold,  and  from  58,000  to  59,000 
marks  of  silver.  Adding  to  this  the  produce  of  the 
mines  of  Upper  Hungary,  the  total  would  be  from  1500 
to  1700  marks  of  gold,  and  from  70,000  to  74,000 
marks  of  silver  annually;  but  this  does  not  appear  a 
good  mean,  for  the  produce  has  been  at  different  times 
far  more  considerable. 

It  is  known  that  from  1680  to  1693  the  produce  of 
the  mines  at  Kremnitz  was  4000  marks  of  silver  per 
week.  In  1772,  the  mines  of  Lower  Hungary  fiir- 
nished  to  the  mint  at  the  same  town  53,860  marks  of 
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WUN-  silver  and  2291  mark*  of  gold.  From  1749  to  1773, 
GARY  the  sum  obtained  from  the  mines  of  the  same  district 
vrns  100  miHions  of  florins,  (iiIkhiI  a million  and  a half 
sterling.)  which  gives  room  to  suppose  an  annual  pro- 
duce much  exceeding  that  adopted  by  Schwnrtner.  M. 
Hlron  de  Villefossc  {Dr  In  Riche**e  Minrralr,  |>ar.  1819) 
state*  the  annual  produce  of  the  Hungarian  mines  to 
he  2690  marks  of  gold.  ftO.tHJO  marks  of  silver,  and 
690(1  quintals  of  lead;  a statement  considered  in  Hun- 
gary to  be  correct  as  to  the  first  two  me  la  If,  hut  the 
quantity  of  lead  is  estimated  much  too  low.  Thus  the 
gold  and  silver  alone  supply  an  annual  sum  of  6,344,000 
francs,  or  about  £254,090  sterling.  These  numbers, 
however,  though  they  may  be  taken  to  represent  the 
mean  annual  produce  from  remote  times,  are  unques- 
tionably much  above  the  net  produce  of  the  present 
day. 

If  we  adopt  these  data,  it  follows  that  Hungary  fur- 
nishes one-half  of  the  gold  yielded  by  European  mines, 
and  Transylvania  supplies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  re- 
mainder. for  the  gold  collected  in  the  other  Countries 
of  our  Continent  amounts  to  but  a few  marks.  All  the 
gold  furnished  by  European  mines  may  be  estimated  at 
5300  marks,  while  those  of  America  yield  an  annual 
supply  of  70,647  marks.  The  quantity  of  silver  annu- 
ally drawn  from  the  mines  of  Hungary  in  more  than 
a third  of  the  sum  total  furnished  by  the  mines  of 
Europe,  which  may  be  estimated  at  about  216,000 
marks. 

Iroa.  c»p-  The  principal  iron  mines  of  Hungary  Proper  are 

per,  Ac.  situated  in  the  Counties  of  G6mf»r,  Szala,  Hont.  Vesz- 
prim.  Zips,  and  in  the  Batumi  of  Temeswar.  The 
whole  annual  produce  is  estimated  at  10,000  or  12,000 
tons.  The  copper  mines  of  Neuaold,  Herrengrund, 
Rosenau,  Schmolnitz,  Einsiedel,  Gdllnitz,  and  Dobsau, 
yield  annually  above  30,000  quintals  of  pure  metal. 
Besides  these,  the  mines  of  lead,  antimony,  cobalt, 
quicksilver,  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  other  minerals,  all 
rank  among  the  most  important  of  their  kind  in  Europe, 
and  bring  in  large  sums  to  the  public  revenue.  Not 
less  important  in  a Country  where  so  many  furnaces  are 
constantly  kept  employed,  is  the  deposit  of  coal  on  the 
West  side  of  the  Neuxiedler  see,  from  which  were 
drawn,  in  1806.  about  300,000  quintals.  But  the  short- 
sighted avarice  which  is  so  apt  to  guide  the  proceedings 
of  despotic  Governments,  bestows  on  the  coal-mines, 
which  yield  hut  little  profit  in  the  first  instance,  not  half 
the  attention  they  deserve. 

Hungary,  so  rich  in  the  precious  metals,  abounds  also 
in  a variety  of  valuable  gems.  It  is  the  only  Country 
in  Europe  in  which  the  precious  or  iridescent  opal  is 
met  with.  The  mine  in  which  this  beautiful  mineral  is 
found  is  in  the  Bannat  at  Czerwentitza,  near  Kaschau. 
Amethysts,  topazes,  and  garnets  are  disseminated  in 
the  rock  so  rich  in  metallic  products.  Marbles  of  all 
kinds  are  found,  and  a red  variety,  occurring  at  Dotis 
and  Groswardcin,  is  highly  prized. 

Cons.  The  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  Hun- 

gary are  no  less  varied  and  abundant  than  those  of 
the  mineral.  Though  agriculture  is  there  still  in  it* 
infancy,  yet  such  is  the  bounty  of  Nature,  that  the  land 
teems  with  plenty.  Rich  crops  of  com  are  grown 
with  little  care  on  the  part  of  the  husbandman.  The 
County  of  Bihar,  the  country  round  (Edenburg  and 
T«im6swar,  and  the  Bannat,  are  the  most  luxuriously 
fertile  districts.  The  culture  of  rice,  introduced  into 
the  latter  within  the  present  century,  is  rapidly  gaining 


ground  ; it*  produce,  in  1920.  was  estimated  at  10,000  Hl'N- 
rnrtzrn,  (a  measure  equivalent  to  English  quarters.)  GARY- 
Maize  of  a peculiar  kind,  called  kukurulza , having  the 
ears  nr  spikes  often  a foot  long,  is  cultivated  in  the 
Southern  Counties.  The  whole  produce  of  grain  iu 
1820  was  estimated  at  above  80  millions  of  metzen, 
exclusive  of  the  Scluvotiian  and  Croatian  districts. 

Hence  Hungary  is  able  to  supply,  in  years  of  scarcity, 
the  adjoining  Province*  of  Italy  and  Germany;  so 
defective,  however,  is  the  internal  commerce  of  the 
country,  (hut  the  inhabitants  of  the  Carpathians,  where 
com  is  grown  with  difficulty,  ure  often  pressed  by  fa- 
mine, while  the  plains  arc  overflowing  with  plenty.  In 
1789,  and  two  following  years,  a sixth  of  the  population 
of  some  mountain  districts  perished  from  hunger  and  its 
attendant  diseases. 

The  most  famous,  if  not  the  most  profitable,  object  of  wine. 
the  Hungarian  husbandman's  care  is  the  making  of  wine; 
it  is  that  also  which  he  conducts  with  most  skilfuiness  and 
attention.  In  the  district  of  Tokay,  on  Mount  Mr  let 
Male,  ».  e.  the  honey  rider,  near  the  village  of  Tarezal, 
grow  the  celebrated  vineyards  of  Tokay.  These  vine- 
yards are  of  great  antiquity,  and  a variety  of  vine,  called 
the  Pormint,  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  the  For- 
mianum  which  supplied  tbe  cellars  of  Horace  and  his 
contemporaries.  The  soil  producing  these  fine  wines 
is  a dry,  friable,  brown  mould,  resembling  decomposed 
basalt.  The  precious  Tokay  wine  is  made  by  mixing 
the  essence,  or  expressed  juice,  of  the  ripe  grapes,  re- 
duced to  the  consistence  of  jelly,  with  the  ordinary  wine 
of  the  country.  The  true  Tokay  wine  is  of  two  aorta, 
the  Awthrach  and  the  Masklass,  the  latter  having  only 
half  the  proportion  of  mingled  essence.  Many  varieties 
of  Tokay  wine,  each  distinguished  by  its  peculiar  excel- 
lence, are  produced  by  the  different  kinds  of  wine 
employed  in  making  it  The  careful  cultivation  of  the 
vine  in  Hungary  dates  frurn  the  middle  of  the  Xlllth 
century,  when  King  Bela  IV.  collected  the  choicest 
varieties  of  Greece  and  Italy.  These  vineyards  soon 
acquired  a great  celebrity ; but  the  method  now  prac- 
tised of  making  the  richest  wines  was  first  adopted  in 
1659.  The  whole  produce  of  the  Tokay  district  is 
about  240,000  rimer  a,  a measure  equal  to  nearly  15 
gallons.  The  best  wine,  or  Auabruch,  is  rare  even  at 
Tokay:  Warsaw  and  Vienna  arc  the  chief  markets  for 
the  remainder. 

Besides  these  celebrated  vineyards,  Hungary  possesses 
many  others,  inferior,  perhaps,  only  in  fame.  The 
wines  of  Mcnesch  resemble  those  of  Tokay ; those  of 
(Edcnburg.  Wereitz  in  the  Bannat,  and  of  the  hills 
round  Ruda,  are  compared  by  the  Hungarians  to  the 
most  generous  wines  of  Burgundy.  Like  these  last, 
however,  many  of  the  Hungarian  wines  are  too  delicate 
to  bear  carriage  ; a circumstance  which,  added  to  the 
disadvantages  under  which  the  commerce  of  the  Country 
labours,  prevents  their  being  much  known  abroad.  The 
vineyards  of  Hungary  altogether  are  supposed  to  cover 
a surface  of  851,690  acres,  and  to  produce,  one  year 
with  another,  18,230,000  eimera  of  wine. 

Tobacco  is  another  production  of  great  importance  Tobarco. 
in  Hungary.  The  cultivation  of  it  is  left  free,  but  heavy 
duties  on  exportation,  and  the  monopoly  of  Govern- 
ment in  its  sale,  lessen  the  advantages  that  might  lie 
derived  from  it  as  an  article  of  commerce  ; consequently, 
whatever  remains  after  supplying  the  domestic  con- 
sumption, is  bought  up  by  the  Austrian  officers  of  the 
revenue.  Among  the  best  tobaccos  grown  in  Hungary, 
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HUN-  are  those  of  Kospalng  in  the  County  of  Pest,  of  Szege- 
GAHY.  din,  Amd,  Rahovatz.  the  plains  of  Szethmar  near 
“V"—'  Debretzin,  Tolna,  &c.  Tlie  leaf  is  not  prepared  for 
market  by  any  fermentation  or  other  process,  it  is, 
tlierefore,  mild  and  free  from  acidity,  with  an  agreeable 
aromatic  odour.  The  internal  consumption  of  this 
article  is  immense.  Not  only  all  the  men,  but  even 
youths  of  15  or  16  years  of  age,  make  an  immoderate 
use  of  it,  and  Reudant,  calculating  on  the  supposition 
that  one-third  of  the  population  use  it  nt  the  rate  of 
one  pound  a month,  estimates  the  whole  quantity  con- 
sumed at  207,000  quidlals.  The  quantity  exported  at 
the  same  time  does  not  exceed  95,000  quintals. 

Cotton.  Hemp  and  flax  are  cultivated  extensively  in  the 
mountains,  where  they  furnish  the  materials  of  industry 
to  the  German  population.  An  attempt  to  grow  cotton 
in  Hungary  was  made  iu  the  year  1782  by  two  brothers 
of  the  name  of  Nako,  extensive  cotton  dealers  in  Tur- 
key, but  the  project  failed ; it  was  afterwards  revived 
during  the  late  war  under  peculiarly  favourable  circum- 
stances, but  so  little  success  attended  the  experiment, 
that  it  was  abandoned  in  1812.  Many  simitar  schemes 
were  encouraged  during  the  same  period  by  the  course 
of  political  events : one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
Ihetc  was  the  attempt  to  m:»ke  sugar  from  the  sap  of 

Maple  *ug»r  the  maple,  as  is  practised  in  North  America.  The 
woods  of  Hungary  alsui  tided  in  maples,  and  great 
quantities  of  the  best  species,  the  Acrr  platanoidet,  were 
planted ; the  same  difficulty,  however,  of  crystallizing 
the  syrup,  which  opposes  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from 
the  beet,  was  to  be  encountered  here,  and  the  attempt, 
though  favoured  by  Government,  was  never  attended 
with  success.  In  1812  the  whole  quantity  of  maple 
sugar  manufactured  was  only  237  cwt.,  that  of  syrup 
was  915cwrt. 

Silk.  Another  more  interesting  effort  to  increase  the  re- 

sources of  domestic  industry,  was  the  attempt  made 
about  the  same  time  to  naturalize  the  silkworm  in  the 
Southern  Provinces.  The  manufacture  of  silk  had  been 
successfully  introduced  into  the  Bannatas  early  as  1734, 
hut  was  afterwards  relinquished  during  the  Turkish 
wars;  in  1785,  nevertheless,  the  quantity  of  raw  silk 
produced  was  13.1(H)  pounds  ; Government  then  turned 
its  attention  to  the  encouragement  of  this  branch  of 
industry,  and,  in  1801,  the  produce  was  raised  to  208 
cwt.,  in  1808  to  1430  cwt.  In  the  years  1810,  1811, 
and  1812,  attempts  were  made  to  naturalize  the  worms 
in  the  open  air ; fine  weather  was  chosen,  and  the  eggs, 
placed  in  boxes,  were  attached  to  the  trees  in  April  or 
May;  but  rains,  winds,  the  birds,  and  a variety  of 
accidents,  in  every  case  destroyed  these  interesting 
young  colonies,  or  so  for  reduced  them  as  to  demonstrate 
the  loss  that  must  have  accrued  from  persisting  in  the 
atlempt.  The  breeding  of  the  silkworm  is  almost 
confined  to  the  Southern  frontier  Provinces,  where  there 
arc  above  700,000  mulberry  trees,  planted  on  the  road 
sides  and  other  situations  as  public  property.  We  may 
also  mention  madder,  woad,  saffron,  and  other  dye 
stuffs,  among  the  productions  of  Hungary,  which  are 
capable  of  being  made  important  in  commerce. 

F«nw*.  The  forests  of  Hungary  are  among  the  finest  in 
Europe,  but  although  they  cover  above  nine  milliousof 
acres,  yet  in  the  great  plains,  from  the  deficiency  in  the 
means  of  intercourse,  the  scarcity  of  fuel  is  often 
severely  felt.  Oaks,  beech,  and  other  large  limber  cover 
the  hills  and  mountains,  from  the  edge  of  the  plains  to 
the  elevation  of  4000  feel  above  the  sea  ; from  that  to 


the  height  of  8000  feet,  the  summits  are  covered  with  HUN- 
pines.  On  the  hills  of  Bakony,  and  those  which  border  GARY, 
the  Drave,  innumerable  oak  trees  may  lie  seen  of  7 and  s— 

8 feet  diameter,  and  rising  from  30  to  50  feel  high 
without  throwing  out  a branch.  Nothing  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  wasteful  treatment  and  neglect  of 
these  fine  forests,  in  a country  too  which  is  not  uniformly 
well  supplied  with  fuel.  Fine  timber  trees  are  to  be 
seen  rotting  on  the  ground,  cut  down  for  the  sake  of  a 
few  poles.  The  nut-galls,  collected  in  great  quantities 
in  the  oak  woods,  are  used  for  tanning. 

The  cattle  of  Hungary  are  not  inferior  to  the  best  of  Cante. 
our  English  breeds  ; they  have  long  hair  and  long  horns, 
and  are  remarkable  for  their  uniform  grey  colour.  Im- 
mense herds  graze  on  the  plains  between  Debretzin, 

Gyula,  Temeswar,  and  Pesth.  At  the  close  of  the  last 
century  the  black  cattle  of  Hungary  were  estimated  at 
2,400,000  head.  Buffalos,  originally  from  a warmer  Buffalos 
climate,  are  completely  naturalized  in  this  country,  and 
are  said  to  amount  to  70,000.  Their  milk  is  rich  and 
light,  like  that  of  asses  ; their  beet  is  indifferent,  hut 
their  great  strength  gives  them  a superiority  over  common 
oxen  in  the  work  of  the  field.  They  arc  also  peculiarly 
adapted  to  marshy  lands,  being  never  more  happy  than 
when  plunged  to  the  neck  in  water,  feeding  on  rushes 
and  aquatic  plants.  They  still  preserve  something 
of  their  original  ferocity  and  become  unruly  at  the  sight 
of  water.  A while  variety  of  buffalo  was  introduced 
from  Egypt  in  1764.  About  150,000  head  of  fit  cattle 
are  said  to  be  annually  sent  to  Austria  and  Italy.  The 
cattle  of  Hungary  ure  subject  to  a disease  culled  Lose- 
dorre,  which  carries  them  off  in  great  numbers.  It 
makes  its  appearance  almost  every  year,  ami  devastates 
some  district. 

The  native  Hungarian  horses  are  small,  and  com-  Hoim 
paratively  worthless ; no  core  is  taken  either  to  feed  or 
train  them.  The  Haras  Royal,  or  Royal  Breeding 
Stud,  at  Mezohlgyes,  in  the  County  of  Csanud,  was 
established  in  1785,  to  remedy  this  defect.  Arabiun 
and  English  stallions  hre  kept  there,  and  the  Haras  is 
bound  to  furnish  1000  strong  horses  every  year  in  time 
of  peace  to  the  cavalry  and  artillery.  Similar  esta- 
blishments have  been  of  late  years  set  on  foot  by  some 
of  the  resident  nobles.  Almost  all  the  good  horses  of 
the  Country  are  bred  or  imported  by  Armenians. 

The  indigenous  sheep  is  extremely  beautifbl,  distin-  Sheep, 
guished  by  its  great  size  and  straight  spiral  horns. 

This  species  (the  Ocis  slrrpsiccros , Linn.)  is  found  only 
in  Hungary,  Crete,  and  some  of  the  Cyclades.  The 
wool  is  long  and  coarse,  but,  by  crossing  the  native 
Hungarian  and  Turkish  races,  a I urge  breed  of  sheep 
has  been  procured,  common  in  the  Southern  Provinces, 
whose  skin,  adorned  with  a glossy  fleece,  forms  the 
pelisse  or  upper  garment  of  the  peasantry. 

In  Western  Hungary,  large  flocks  of  Merinos  have 
been  introduced,  and  are  rapidly  increasing.  Notwith- 
standing the  coarseness  of  the  wool  of  the  immense  flocks 
which  cover  the  great  plains,  the  exportation  of  this 
article  is  said  to  produce  annually  about  five  millions  of 
florins.  The  forests  of  oak,  beech,  and  chestnut  fatten 
immense  herds  of  swiuc,  which,  however,  are  not  more 
than  sufficient  to  supply  the  consumption  of  the  Country. 

Fowls  and  fish  are  equally  plentiful.  Pheasants,  bus- 
tards, and  a great  variety  of  other  winged  game,  fre- 
quent the  woods  or  lakes.  The  land  turtle  is  also  Turtle, 
common,  particularly  near  Lake  Balaton  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thews.  The  best  variety  ( Testudo  orbicu- 
3 e 2 
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HlfN-  lari*)  is  kept  in  lolda,  ana  fattened  for  the  Vienna 
*'''**'“  mar^et:  the  same  care  is  bestowed  on  the  edible  frog 

* 1 and  a species  of  snail.  Helix  pomatia.  Bears,  wolves, 

and  wild  boars  are  numerous  in  the  mountain  forests; 
preserves  for  the  latter  in  the  woods  of  the  nobility 
supply  the  tables  of  the  great  Fish  of  many  kinds  are 
so  abundant,  that  some  of  the  rivers,  to  use  the  ex- 
pression of  the  peasantry,  smell  of  them.  Sturgeon 
and  salmon  are  plentiful  in  the  greut  rivers,  lyid  a large 
carp  may  be  sometimes  purchased  fora  penny . Locusts 
have  several  times  made  their  appearance  in  Hungary, 
but  have  not  yet  become  regular  visitants. 

Thus  Hungary,  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  a lazy 
and  ignorant  population,  of  feudal  restraints  and  bur- 
thens, and  of  a jealous  Government,  is  still  a land  of 
plenty.  With  improved  means  of  internal  communica- 
tion, the  stimulus  of  free  export  and  unshackled  indus- 
try, she  might  unite  the  productions  of  the  North  of 
France  with  those  that  decorate  the  fields  of  Lomhardy. 

Division*  H ungary  was  formerly  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower 
Hungary,  by  a line  following  the  course  of  the  river 
Thcfas.  and  prolonged  North  and  South  in  the  direction 
of  that  river.  The  country  to  the  Eastward  of  this  line 
was  called  Upper,  and  that  to  the  Westward  Lower 
Hungary.  This  vague  division  is  now  discarded  from 
Geographical  works,  though  stilt  retained  by  popular 
usage.  The  territorial  divisions  are  of  two  kinds,  the 
Civil  and  military  ; the  latter  are  situated  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  are  orgunized  after  a 
peculiar  system,  which  makes  the  inhabitants  soldiers 
as  well  as  cultivators,  so  as  to  form  a strong  barrier 
agaiust  invasion.  Many  Geographical  writers,  indeed, 
do  not  consider  the  Regiments,  or  Military  frontiers,  as 
forming  at  present  a part  of  Hungary,  as  they  do  not 
share  in  the  Constitution  of  this  Kingdom,  hut  are  im- 
mediately subordinate  to  the  Austrian  administration. 
The  Civil  divisions  of  Hungary  are  four  Provinces, 
named  from  their  situation  with  respect  to  the  Danube 
and  the  Theiss,  Sclavonia  and  Croatia.  The  sub- 
divisions, which  are  more  frequently  referred  to,  arc 
Counties,  ComttatuM,  Lat ; GetpatackafU  Germ. ; and 
f'drmcgye.  Hung.  These  are  again  divided  into  Seats 
(Sluhle)  and  Districts.  The  Counties  arc  52  in  number, 
ns. 

In  tbcCit-Danubian  Province. 


1 Presburg. 

8.  Bars. 

2.  Nyitra. 

9.  Hont. 

3.  Treutsen. 

10.  Nograd. 

4.  Amu 

11.  Gran. 

5.  Lipid. 

12.  Pesth. 

6.  Thurotz. 

13.  Bacs. 

7.  Zolyom. 

Ultra- Danubian  Province. 

14.  (Edenburg. 

20.  Eisenburg. 

15.  Wieselburg. 

21.  Szala. 

16.  Raab. 

22.  Sfimegh. 

17.  Komorn. 

23.  Tolna. 

18.  Stuhl weissenburg. 

24.  Barany. 

19.  Veszprim. 

Ci*-Tibiicaa. 

25.  GomGr. 

30.  Borsod. 

26.  Torn*. 

31.  Heves. 

27.  Zips. 

32.  Zemplen. 

28.  S&ros. 

S3.  Ungh. 

29.  Albanj. 

34.  Beregh. 

Cltra-TIbiacan. 

35.  Marmaros. 

36.  Ugots. 

Ultrs-Tibiacaii. 

HUN 

37. 

Szathmar. 

42.  Csanad. 

GARY. 

38. 

Sza  boles. 

43.  Arad. 

89. 

Bihar. 

44.  Toronlal. 

40. 

Bekls. 

45.  Tlntla. 

41. 

Csongrfid. 

46.  Krasso. 

In  Sclavooia. 

47.  Posega.  49.  Verbcza. 

48.  Syrmia. 

In  Croatia. 

50.  Kotos.  52.  Zagrahia. 

51.  V&rusdin.  I 

Some  districts,  though  enclosed  in  the  Counties,  are 
nevertheless  governed  by  their  own  lows,  independent 
of  the  ordinary  authorities.  Some  of  them,  as  the  16 
Free  Towns  of  Zips  in  the  County  of  that  name,  the 
Seat,  or  Stuhl  of  the  ten  Lancers,  a small  privileged 
district,  the  Nobility  of  which  furnish  the  corps  of 
Lancers  attending  on  the  King's  person,  and  the  Haidu- 
qut  towns,  ( Hajdu-fdrotok ,)  which  supply  the  militia, 
employed  as  the  armed  police  of  the  Counties,  are 
immediately  under  the  Royal  protection.  The  privileged 
districts  of  Greater  and  Lesser  Cvmania  and  of  Jat7igy% 
in  the  Counties  of  Pesth  and  Heves,  are  dependant  on 
the  Palatine. 

Hungary  is  unparalleled  in  the  variety  of  its  inha-  Inhabitant* 
bitants.  It  contains  a heterogeneous  assemblage  of 
nations  brought  together  by  different  motives  and  from 
different  quarters  of  the  globe.  Some  descended  from 
the  first  inhabitants  of  the  Country,  others  the  offspring 
of  invading  hordes  ; some  introduced  as  colonists,  who 
might  turn  to  account  the  natural  productiveness  of  the 
land,  while  others  sought  here  uu  asylum  from  domestic 
persecution.  In  Hungary  are  Tribes  known  by  the 
name  of  Slovacs,  Runanaca,  Croats,  Servians,  Illyrians, 
Carniolians,  Magyars,  Oilmans,  Jaszes,  Szeklers,  Szo- 
tacs,  Walachians,  Bulgarians,  Randans,  Saxons,  Swa- 
bians, Bavarians,  Franconians,  Austrians,  Greeks,  Ar- 
menians, Albanians,  Italians,  Jews,  Gypsies,  &c,  Bui 
although  long  united  in  public  interest  and  governed 
by  the  same  laws,  these  people  stilt  remain  distinct  in 
language,  manners,  and  physiognomy.  Each  little  com- 
munity nourishes  the  pride  of  its  proper  origin,  and  in- 
termarriages between  them  are  rare.  The  amalgamation 
besides  of  these  various  nations  is  rather  prevented  by 
their  loeal  distribution,  each  of  them  in  general  pos- 
sessing some  quarter  or  canton,  in  which  it  is  to  be 
found  tolerably  free  from  foreign  admixture. 

The  most  numerous  of  these  races  are  the  Slovacs,  SIotsc*. 
or  Sclavotiians,  who  are  the  principal,  and  in  some 
cases,  the  exclusive  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  Coun- 
ties. They  are  also  numerous  in  the  Western  Counties 
round  Presbtirg  and  in  those  about  Pesth.  In  liveli- 
ness, activity,  and  industry,  they  are  much  superior  to 
the  Magyars,  or  Hungarians  properly  so  called,  and 
from  their  humble  mode  of  living  are  able  to  supplant 
the  German  labourers.  They  were  formerly  forbidden 
to  exercise  trades  in  towns,  but  in  1608  they  were 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  Germans  and  Magyars 
in  respect  of  municipal  rights.  Their  increase  has 
been  very  great  since  that  time  and  their  colonies  are 
still  rapidly  extending.  The  Germans  and  Magyars, 
among  whom  they  settle,  soon  cease  to  prosper,  and 
gradually  assume  the  Sclavonian  manners  and  language. 

Hence  it  is  that  in  the  mining  towns  and  elsewhere  we 
find  a Sclavonian  population,  while  the  names  of  the 
places  recall  their  German  origin.  The  Slovachians 
are  a handsome  race,  and  the  mountaiu  Tribes,  called 
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HUN-  Kopaniaart,  i.  e.  diners  with  th«  spade,  are  remark- 
GARY.  able  for  their  gigantic  size.  Their  long  political  degra- 
dation  has  left  a visible  stain  in  the  meanness  and 
dishonesty  of  their  character,  which  education  has  nof 
yet  been  able  to  efface.  The  dialect  spoken  by  the 
Slovachians  differs  a little  from  the  Sclavonian  of 
Moravia  and  Bohemia.  Their  sermons,  however, 
particularly  among  the  Protestants,  are  preached  in  the 
Tcheghe,  or  pure  Bohemian. 

Gmk  The  Croats,  in  the  South-West  of  Hungary  and  in 
the  military  frontiers,  are  a distinct  branch  of  the  great 
Sclavonian  family.  Their  ancient  name,  Hortaihs, 
HroraUu,  or  ChrokaU,  that  is,  mountaineers,  points  out 
their  original  settlements  in  the  Carpathians,  whence 
they  were  brought  by  the  Emperor  Heraclius  to  de- 
fend Dalmatia  from  the  Avares.  The  Croatian  dialect 
forms  the  Link  between  that  of  Russia  and  that  of  the 
Western  Sclavonians.  The  people  retain  their  military 
habits,  and  arc  passionately  attached  to  their  Country. 
They  have  little  civilization  or  industry ; their  houses 
resemble  large  bams,  in  which  the  cattle  and  the  pigs 
find  a common  shelter  with  the  family.  It  seems  to 
be  the  policy  of  Austria  to  maintain  this  state  of  martial 
rudeness  along  the  Southern  frontiers. 

Rueaus.  The  Rascians,  who  are  numerous  in  the  Bannat  and 
the  South-East  of  Hungary,  appear  to  be  a Tribe  of 
Sclavonians  with  the  Walachian  dialect.  They  are  also 
warlike,  but  possess  at  the  same  time  more  civilization 
and  industry  than  their  Servian  or  Croatian  neigh- 
bours. 

Rttuniac*.  In  the  North-Eastern  Carpathians  the  Ruuniac* , or 
Red  Russians,  extend  to  the  County  of  Marmaros, 
occupying  the  frontier  towards  Eastern  Ga  licia.  This 
Tribe,  without  activity  or  employment,  is  hardly  raised 
above  the  savage  state.  They  mix  but  little  with  their 
Slovachian  neighbours,  though  speaking  a kindred 
dialect.  Their  marriage  customs,  above  all,  prove  the 
rudeness  of  their  condition.  In  the  village  of  Krasni- 
brod  is  held  a market  of  marriageable  young  women 
three  times  a year.  Thonsands  of  Russniacs  throng  to 
it;  the  girls  deck  their  heads  with  wreaths  of  flowers, 
widows  being  distinguished  by  garlands  of  green  leaves. 
When  a man  sees  a female  who  pleases  him,  he  drags 
her  by  force  to  the  adjoining  Monastery  of  Saint  Basi- 
lius,  and  if  he  succeed  in  crossing  the  threshold  of  the 
church  with  his  prey,  the  contract  is  complete.  Girls 
are  sometimes  affianced  at  five  or  six  years  of  age,  and 
are  in  that  case  educated  by  their  mother-in-law.  A 
Tribe  called  Szotac*.  in  the  County  ofZernplin.  though 
said  to  be  a mixture  of  Magyars,  Russniacs,  and  Scla- 
vonians, are  yet  distinguished  from  them  ail  by  the 
singularity  of  their  customs.  Horses  are  the  only 
object  of  their  cure,  and  boys  among  them  at  six  years 
of  age  are  already  expert  equestrians. 

Wiiachnst.  The  Walachiuns  occupy  the  Bannat  of  Temeswar, 
with  the  Counties  of  Marmaros,  Szathmar,  Bihar,  and 
Arad.  They  ure  nearly  as  ignorant  and  as  miserable 
as  the  Russniacs,  and  like  them  are  attached  to  the 
Greek  Church,  though  their  ideas  of  Religion  go  little 
further  than  the  rigid  observance  of  numerous  fasts. 
They  are,  however,  frugal  and  industrious ; and  when- 
ever they  settle,  the  Russniac  and  Servian  population 
is  sure  to  become  extinct ; so  that  they  multiply  in 
Eastern  as  the  Slovacs  do  in  Western  Hungary. 

The  Walachians  of  Hungary  are  supposed  to  be  the 
descendants  of  the  Italian  legions  placed  along  the 
Danube  for  the  defence  of  Paunonia.  They  call  them- 


selves Romani , and  their  language  has  as  close  an  HUN- 
affinity  to  Latin  as  the  modem  Italian  ; hut  their  dialect,  ^ARY. 

though  from  the  character  of  its  source  not  deficient  in 
terms  suited  to  civilized  life,  and  admitting  an  easy  fer- 
tilization from  the  parent  stock,  has  never  been  cultivated. 

With  the  Zinzares,  a Tribe  of  the  same  nation  lately 
come  from  Macedonia,  and  speaking  modern  Greek, 
they  ure  all  attached  to  the  Greek  ritual.  The  most 
remarkable  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Walachians  is 
their  proneness  to  superstition.  They  believe  in  vam- 
pires, and  numerous  singular  observances  among  them 
are  founded  on  that  belief.  The  Walachians  are  the 
shepherds  of  Hungary,  and  patiently  relapse  on  the 
great  plains  to  a solitary  and  half  savage  life.  The 
entire  nation  indeed  is  disposed  to  the  shepherd  state, 
and  in  their  migrations  Southward  they  have  occupied 
the  whole  ridge  of  Pindus.  In  the  Western  Provinces 
they  are  sometimes  to  he  seen  in  small  encampments 
on  the  borders  of  the  woods,  affording  a picture  of 
misery  below  that  of  the  Gypsies.  Yet  the  Duke,  or 
leader,  has  almost  always  a suit  of  finery  undemeulh 
his  sheepskin,  closely  bedecked  with  fringe  and  buttons. 

In  these  situations  they  subsist  as  woodcutters,  and  by 
the  sale  of  beautiful  twig  baskets  woven  by  the  women. 

The  German  part  of  the  Hungarian  population  de-  German* 
creases,  from  the  want  of  encouragement  to  industry, 
and  from  the  poverty  with  which  they  are  threatened  by 
the  competition  of  the  hardfaring  Slovachians.  In  the 
mining  towns,  as  we  have  observed,  they  have  disap- 
peared, after  teaching  their  Arts  and  industry  to  another 
people,  or  have  lost  their  national  distinctions.  In  the 
Counties  of  (Edenburg,  Wieselburg,  and  Eisenburg  arc 
large  colonies  of  Germans  from  Austria  and  Styria, 
who  have  introduced  their  agriculture.  Arts,  and  man- 
ners. The  women  of  Rti  ancient  German  Tribe  in  this 
neighbourhood,  called  the  fVaasercroats,  are  remarkable 
for  the  pride  they  feel  in  wearing  a superfluity  of  petti- 
coats. Their  wealth  and  respectability  is  measured  by 
their  bulk;  and  the  lady  who  is  so  swelled  up  by  the 
number  of  her  garments  as  to  pass  with  difficulty 
through  the  church  door,  is  the  envy  of  her  neigh- 
bours. 

In  the  free  towns  of  Zips  situated  among  the  high  |n  Zip*, 
mountains,  are  the  descendants  of  the  German  colonists 
introduced  probably  from  Silesia  in  the  Xllth  century. 

They  are  far  superior  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  Hun- 
gary in  industry,  honesty,  cleanliness,  and  general 
instruction.  They  are,  however,  superetitiously  attached 
to  all  their  old  usages,  their  nationality  being  fostered 
by  surrounding  circumstances.  There  is  no  Country  in 
which  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  sense  of  character 
is  more  clearly  evinced.  As  among  the  idle  and  half 
savage  Tribes  which  people  Hungary,  the  name  of  it 
German  is  equivalent  to  that  of  a respectable  man,  the 
Germans  transplanted  hither  uniformly  display  exalted 
sentiments.  A numerous  Tribe  in  the  Counties  of 
Szalad,  SQmegh,  (Edenburg,  and  Eisenborg,  are  known 
by  the  name  of  FandaU : they  are,  however,  as  is  Vaadala. 
evident  from  their  language,  a Sclavonian  people,  and 
might  with  more  propriety  be  called  Fend a. 

A handful  of  Albanians  occupy  a few  villages  in 
Syrmia;  but  besides  the  nations  already  enumerated, 
there  arc  several  others  to  be  found  in  Hungary  uncon- 
fined to  any  particular  locality.  The  Greeks  have  most  Greek* 
of  the  trade  in  their  hands,  and  rarely  engage  in 
agriculture.  The  Jews  arc  the  chief  dealers  at  the  J|W 
fairs.  They  had  formerly  all  the  money  business  iti 
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HU!*-  their  hands,  and  were  agents  for  most  of  the  noble 
GARY,  domains;  but  in  the  X 1 1th  century  an  outcry  was 
raised  against  them,  which  gave  rise  to  a severe  code 
of  laws,  forbidding  them  munv  lucrative  employments. 
Armenian*.  A large  body  of  Armenians  settled  in  the  Kingdom  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  XVUth  century.  Their  only  parish 
is  at  Neusitz,  but  they  are  widely  spread  abroad, 
being  Bt  present  land  stewards  to  the  great  proprietors, 
Gypsies.  cattle  dealers,  or  agricultural  overseer*.  The  Gypsies 
found  their  way  into  Hungary  in  the  year  1420,  and 
appear  not  to  have  been  deficient  at  first  in  Arts  and 
industry.  How  they  declined  into  their  present  vaga- 
bond  slate  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  Attempts  to 
reclaim  them  were  made  with  but  little  success  by 
Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph  II.  The  latter  ordered  the 
young  Gypsies  to  be  dispersed  among  the  peasants  to 
be  instructed  in  agriculture,  but  they  learned  little  from 
the  lessons  of  their  unwilling  tutors,  hardly  less  savage 
than  themselves,  and  quickly  returned  to  their  original 
idleness.  They  settle,  however,  to  exercise  some 
trades,  and  Gypsy  hovels  are  to  be  seen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  most  large  towns.  They  are  particularly 
remarkable  here  for  their  skill  in  music. 

Hijr>R»i. m*  We  now  come  to  the  ruling  nation,  which,  though 

or  Mi.-* *rv  not  the  most  numerous,  possesses  all  the  property,  and 
gives  its  name  to  the  Kingdom.  The  Hungarian*,  or, 
as  they  are  called  in  their  own  language,  the  Ma- 
gyn rt,  occupy  all  the  flat  country  from  the  hills  of 
Transylvania  to  those  round  Presburg.  The  fertile 
hills  on  the  edges  of  the  great  plains  are  also  thickly 
inhabited  by  them,  and,  in  general,  the  richest  lands 
are  everywhere  in  their  possession.  Their  preference 
of  the  plains,  however,  points  out  their  attachment  to 
the  pastoral  life.  The  Magyars  are  a handsome,  well- 
shaped  people;  not  so  tall  as  the  Slovachians,  but 
square  built  and  muscular,  with  a deportment  expressive 
of  energy  and  bodily  strength.  Their  complexions  are 
dark,  and  their  features  indicate  an  Asiatic  origin.  The 
Hungarian  women,  in  the  opinion  of  Lady  M.  W. 
Montague,  are  much  handsomer  than  those  of  Austria, 
who  are  generally  deemed  the  beauties  of  Germany. 
The  Hungarians  of  all  classes  are  distinguished  by 
their  frankness,  gaiety,  and  hospitality ; the  inns  of  the 
Country  are  of  the  most  wretched  description,  but  the 
want  of  such  accommodations  is  never  felt  by  respect- 
able strangers  who  understand  the  language  sufficiently 
to  avail  themselves  of  private  hospitality. 

The  dress  and  manners  of  the  Hungarian  peasant 
have  possibly  suffered  no  change  for  the  lust  nine  cen- 
turies. His  katpac,  or  felt  bonnet,  resembles  that  worn 
bv  the  Tartars;  a pair  of  wide  pantaloons  and  a shirt 
smeared  with  grease  constitute  his  ordinary  dress;  over 
this  some  wear  a sheepskin,  or  the  guba,  a woollen 
jacket  resembling  it.  To  many,  the  long  shirt,  drawn 
between  the  legs  so  as  to  resemble  trowsers,  is  the  only 
garment.  The  vataska , or  long-handled  axe,  a weapon 
which  they  use  with  great  dexterity,  completes  their 
costume.  The  Hungarian  peasant,  when  engaged  in 
the  harvest  labours,  sleeps  in  the  open  air  in  his  wag- 
gon or  under  some  hay ; the  shepherd  always  passes 
his  night  with  his  flock.  The  internal  arrangements  of 
their  cottages  do  not  belie  these  traits  of  rude  pastoral 
habits.  They  are  utter  strangers  to  cleanliness  and 
comfort.  Want,  however,  is  seldom  felt  by  them,  and 
their  gaiety  never  flags.  A variety  of  dances,  and 
particularly  the  pyhrrical  saltation , as  Dr.  Brown  calls 
it,  forms  their  favourite  amusement. 


To  the  Magyar  nation  we  are  disposed  to  refer  the  HI  N*: 
ClflRffSt,  or  inhabitants  of  Great  and  Little  Cumania,  ^AH^ 
and  the  Jaszes.  Great  Cumania  {Nagy  Kunsag,  ' 

Hung.)  is  a perfectly  level  plain,  about  20  miles  square,  m * u‘ 
lying  between  Pesth  and  Debreczin  on  the  river  Be- 
rettyo,  and  abounding  in  corn,  water  melons,  wine,  and 
turtle.  The  inhabitants,  about  33,000  in  number,  are 
chiefly  Protestants.  Little  Cumania,  (A'i»  Kunsag,)  to 
the  South  of  the  former,  between  Pesth  and  Theresion- 
stndt,  has  about  double  the  extent  with  42,000  inhabit- 
ants. This  district,  which,  like  the  former,  enjoys 
great  privileges,  is  an  immense  plain  little  removed  by 
culture  from  the  state  of  nature.  The  intense  heat 
reflected  from  the  sandy  soil  makes  the  mirage  as  fre- 
quent here  as  in  Egypt,  when  the  Deli  Baba , or  Fairy 
of  thr  South,  the  supposed  authoress  of  the  illusion, 
amuses  the  shepherd  by  the  scenery  she  displays.  The 
Tartar  derivation  of  the  Cumun*  is  admitted  by  those 
who  ascribe  to  the  Magyars  a different  origin.  Accord- 
ing to  these  authorities,  the  Cuman  Tribes  first  entered 
Hungary  in  1086,  were  converted  to  Christianity  in 
1410,  and,  adopting  the  Magyar  language,  soon  lost 
the  recollection  of  their  own  idiom. 

Jatzygy,  (Jasz  Orsztig.)  the  Country  of  the  Jasxrz,  or  Th«  J*w*s. 
Jaszygr*,  is  situated  to  the  North  of  Little  Cumania, 
and  resembles  it  in  Physical  circumstances.  This  jk?o- 
ple,  about  42.000  in  number,  have  no  connection  with 
the  Jazygrs  Meta  nasi*  of  Roman  Geography,  though 
occupying  the  same  Country.  Their  name  is  derived 
from  Ja»z,  a bow,  and  their  privileges  helonged  to 
their  place  in  the  Cumau  army  is  the  archers  composing 
the  vanguard.  Hence  they  were  styled  in  official  Latin, 

Batista rii , corrupted  by  some  writers  into  Philisteei. 

Of  the  Szrrktrrs,  another  Magyar  Tribe,  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  under  the  head  Transylvania.  With 
respect  to  the  origin  of  the  Magyar  nation,  we  shall 
offer  a few  observations  below. 

The  population  of  Hungary  in  1809,  according  to  PopuUtic* 
Schwartner,  was  as  follows  : — 

In  Hungary,  Sclavonia,  Croatia,  not 
includiii?  the  nobility,  clergy,  regi- 
ments of  the  line, or  military  frontiers. . 7,583,920 


The  nobility. 325.894 

The  clergy 1 5,600 

The  regular  troops 64,000 

Military  districts 777.406 


Total  8,738,820 


If  we  suppose  the  population  of  Hungary  to  have 
increased  since  that  time  as  rapidly  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding 20  years,  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
is  the  case,  it  cannot  at  present  fall  much  short  of  ten 
millions,  of  whom  perhaps  five  millions  are  Sclavonians 
and  three  millions  and  a half  Hungarians;  the  rest 
Germans,  Greeks.  Walachians,  Ac. 

The  Magyar  language  is  an  object  of  great  curiosity  Mafryar 
to  the  Philologist,  standing  as  it  does  alone  and  remote  Ur.ju«ga. 
from  every  other.  The  constancy  with  which  it  has 
maintained  itself,  not  vielding  to  the  superior  cultivation 
of  the  Germans,  or  to  the  greater  activity  and  numbers 
of  the  Scluvonian  Tribes,  is  also  a remarkable  Historical 
fact.  It  has  triumphed  over  every  effort  made  to  sup- 
press it.  Joseph  II.  endeavoured  to  supplant  it  by  the 
use  of  German,  in  which  ail  public  business  was  ordered 
to  be  carried  on ; but  this  offence  to  national  feeling 
produced  effects  the  reverse  of  those  contemplated  by 
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Ill'N-  that  well-intentioned  Prince,  and  the  ardent,  patriotic 
GAKV.  cultivation  of  the  Magyar  language  dates  from  that 
v— decree.  In  1806  the  use  of  Latin  was  abolished,  and 
the  Magyar  was  made  the  language  of  the  Courts  and 
of  public  documents.  This  language  hears  a slight 
affinity  in  structure  to  the  Finnish,  Laplandish,  and 
Esthonian ; and  elaborate  industry  has  discovered  a few 
words  apparently  of  common  origin.  Curious  simi- 
larities of  structure  have  also  been  noticed  between  it 
and  the  Armenian.  When  the  astronomer  Hell  visited 
Norway  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  to  observe 
the  transit  of  Venus,  he  was  accompanied  by  a learned 
Jesuit,  Sujnovics,  who  was  the  first  to  discover  the 
supposed  resemblance  between  the  Finnish  aud  the 
Magyar  tongues.  The  distinguishing  characters  of  the 
Magyar,  nevertheless,  are  solitary,  and  its  roots  cannot 
be  traced  with  certainty  to  any  known  source.  It  is 
rich  in  terms,  suited  to  the  pastoral  and  nomadic 
life  ; every  kind  of  herd,  of  cows,  oxen,  calves,  &c.  has 
an  independent  name.  Words  associated  with  agri- 
cultural matters  are  borrowed  from  the  Sclavonians, 
whom  they  subdued ; the  Latin  has  lent  many  terras 
connected  with  the  rites  of  the  Church ; the  German 
those  expressing  the  Arts  of  civilized  life  ; and  from  the 
Turkish  are  borrowed,  among  others,  the  names  of 
dress.  But  it  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  little  reliance 
that  can  be  placed  on  slight  resemblances  of  sound,  to 
observe  that  a connection  has  also  been  fancifully  traced 
between  the  Magyar  and  the  Scandinavian  tongues. 

The  language  of  the  Hungarians  is  flexible  and  har- 
monious, easily  adapted  to  every  kind  of  composition. 
Among  its  peculiarities  may  be  reckoned  the  extensive 
use  of  postfixes ; almost  all  the  modifications  of  nouns, 
verbs,  pronouns,  and  prepositions  are  produced  by  an 
addition  to  the  termination  without  the  use  of  auxili- 
aries. Thus  a monosyllabic  root  often  becomes  gra- 
dually lengthened  to  a word  of  eight  or  ten  syllables. 
Another  curious  characteristic  of  the  Magyar  is,  that  it 
divides  its  vowels  into  two  classes,  masculine  and  femi- 
nine, and  will  not  allow  both  classes  to  be  employed  in 
the  same  word.  The  vowel  i has  a neutral  character, 
and,  like  an  oriental  eunuch,  may  be  admitted  any- 
where. With  the  pronouns,  when  associated  with 
nouns,  verbs,  nr  prepositions,  a singular  process  fre- 
quently takes  place.  They  are  cut  in  two,  and  the 
word  to  which  they  are  attached  is  placed  between  the 
halves,  as,  for  example,  mimic  (our)  alye  (father)  be- 
comes miatyenk.  Among  the  numerous  languages 
I*  of  Latin.  spoken  in  Hungary  the  Latin  must  not  be  forgotten. 

Some  knowledge  of  it  is  very  generally  diffused  : and, 
as  its  employment  rests  on  the  necessity  of  a common 
medium  of  discourse  in  the  Country,  a long  time  must 
elapse  before  it  falls  into  disuse.  To  this  necessity,  and 
the  protection  of  the  Clergy,  wc  must  ascribe  the  use  of 
Latin  in  Hungary,  and  not  to  its  relation  with  the  ver- 
nacular language  of  the  Walachians. 

Literature.  It  could  not  he  expected  from  the  situation  of  Hun- 
gary, exposed  to  Turkish  invasion,  kept  constantly  iu 
arms  while  the  Ottomans  were  formidable  in  the  field, 
and  frequently  suffering  from  internal  distractions,  that 
it  should  have  been  distinguished  by  its  progress  in 
Literature.  The  variety  of  longues  spoken  in  the 
Country  were  always  a hinderance  to  general  cultivation. 
Tlie  literary  activity  promoted  in  Austria  by  Joseph  II. 
reached  Hungary ; and  about  the  time  of  his  death  that 
country  was  overflowing  with  political  writings.  The 
first  newspaper  in  the  Magyar  language,  A'  Magyar 


Hi’rmondh,  made  its  appearance  in  1780;  three  years  HUN 
later  the  Prettpurtke  Nowing , the  first  Sclavonian  jour-  gaKV 

nal,  was  published:  in  1794  commenced  the 
in  modern  Greek.  The  drama  of  the  Magyars  had  its 
rise  about  the  same  time  as  the  newspapers.  The 
nobility,  and  even  the  Diet,  entered  ardently  into 
schemes  for  the  erection  and  regulation  of  Theatres. 

At  the  present  moment  there  are  several  Theatres  in 
Hungary  and  Transylvania,  but  the  companies  of  actors 
are  ambulatory,  and  not  even  the  Capital,  Pesth,  can  as 
yet  boast  of  a permanent  Theatrical  establishment. 

The  nobility  of  Hungary  are  as  highly  cultivated  an  ejuc,i;oi^ 
any  in  Europe,  but  the  people  as  yet  arc  in  a state  of 
gross  ignorance.  A patriotic  zeal,  however,  to  promote 
instruction  pervades  the  Country.  The  principal  esta- 
blishments of  education  in  Hungary  urc,  the  University 
of  Pesth,  to  which  is  attached  an  Observatory ; the 
Academies  of  Poszony,  (Presburg,)  Kassa,  (Kanban,) 

GyOr,  (Raab,)  Nagy  Vur&d,  (Gross  Wurdein.)  and 
Zagrabia ; (Agram;)  the  Homan  Catholic  Lyceums 
of  Eger  (Erlau)  and  Szomhathely;  (Stein  am  Anger  ;) 
the  Reformed  Colleges  of  Debreczin,  Sarospatak,  and 
Passu;  the  Lutheran  Lyceums  of  Poszony,  Vasnmrk, 

Soprony,  (Oldenburg,)  and  Lutse.  (Leulschen.) 

In  Hungary  no  form  of  Religion  is  particularly  Religion, 
favoured  by  law.  although  a great  majority  of  the  people 
are  Roman  Catholics.  Iu  Hunguriuii  Croatia  aud 
Sclavonia,  indeed,  the  Calvinists  are  prevented  by  laws, 
enacted  in  1741  and  1791,  from  possessing  immovable 
property.  In  1805  the  Roman  Catholics,  with  the 
united  Greeks  and  Armenians,  were  4,647,800;  the 
members  of  the  Greek  Church,  1,161,200;  the  Calvin- 
ists, or  Reformed,  as  they  are  styled,  1,002,500;  and 
the  Lutherans,  624,800  ; the  Jews  are  supposed  to  he 
about  80,000  in  number.  The  Roman  Catholics  have 
three  Archbishops,  17  Diocesan  and  19  Titular  Bishops. 

Some  of  these  possess  immense  revenues ; the  Arch- 
bishop of  Gran  ia  the  Primate,  but  the  richest  Sec  is  that 
of  Erlau,  the  revenue  of  which  is  said  to  amount  to 
300,000  florins.  The  United  Greek  Church,  as  it  is 
called,  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  with- 
out, however,  wholly  conforming  to  the  Romish  ritual  ; 
it  has  three  Bishops,  not  nearly  so  well  paid,  hut  pos- 
sessing the  same  rights  as  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

The  Constitution  of  Hungary  has  lost  but  little  of  its  Cootiiiu* 
original  rudeness,  and  presents  almost  all  the  vices  of  ,MH'- 
the  feudal  system.  The  Nobility  amount  to  a twenty- 
second  part  of  the  whole  population.  This  numerous 
aristocracy  is  divided  into  the  magnats  and  lesser 
Nobility  ; the  former  appearing  personally  in  the  Diet, 
while  the  latter  are  represented  by  deputies.  Some  ot 
these  Nobles  possess  immense  estates,  and  rank  among 
the  wealthiest  subjects  in  Europe,  while  others  are  so 
poor  as  even  to  engage  iu  menial  service.  Yet  the 
rights  of  both  are  the  same ; these  are,  exemption  from 
all  taxes  and  contributions,  and  from  arrests  until  afler 
conviction  ; the  Noble  cannot  be  sued  by  persons  of 
inferior  rank ; he  alone  is  eligible  to  all  offices ; he 
has  a seat  and  voice  in  the  County  meetings  ; and,  if 
not  qualified  himself  to  sit  in  the  Diet,  elects  the 
Deputies.  He  has  also  a right  of  preemption  when 
lands  adjoining  his  own  are  offered  for  sale  ; and  can, 
at  all  times,  by  offering  the  price  paid,  compel  the 
restitution  of  estates  alienated  by  his  ancestors.  These 
latter  privileges,  so  adverse  to  the  free  circulation  of 
property,  were  sought  to  be  abolished  by  Joseph  II., 
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who  also  desired  to  make  all  lands  equally  liable  to 
taxation.  But  these  wise  measures  could  not  meet 
the  sanction  of  an  aristocratic  Constitution. 

The  King  has  the  chief  executive  power,  creates 
Nobility,  nominates  the  Bishops  and  Prelates,  and 
enjoys  all  the  revenues  of  vacant  Sees  and  benefices. 
He  cannot  levy  taxes  nor  impose  laws  without  the 
consent  of  the  Diet.  Though  he  swears  ut  his  corona- 
tion to  maintain  the  Constitution,  the  Royal  influence 
has  in  latter  times  encroached  considerably  on  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Nobility.  The  Crown  of  Hungary  is 
hereditary  in  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  but  on  the  ex- 
tinction of  that  fumily  the  connection  with  Austria 
ceases,  and  the  choice  of  a Monarch  reverts  to  the 
People. 

The  Hungarian  Diet  is  composed  of  two  Chambers, 
or  Tables,  tabula  ; the  first  composed  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic and  Greek  Prelates,  the  Magnats,  Barons,  State 
Officers,  and  other  Nobles;  the  other  is  formed  by  the 
Deputies  of  the  lesser  Nobility,  and  of  the  Counties, 
Privileged  Districts,  and  Royal  Free  Towns.  The  Coun- 
ties and  Privileged  Districts  send  two  Members  each. 

The  Diet  must  he  convened  every  three  years  at 
Presburg  or  Ofen,  and  the  Courts  of  justice  are  closed 
during  the  session.  Neither  in  its  Constitution  nor  in 
the  mode  of  its  proceeding,  does  the  Hungarian  Diet 
offer  any  of  the  advantages  of  a National  Council,  it  is 
little  better  than  a point  of  union  for  the  privileged 
classes,  who  are  more  opposed  to  the  emancipation  of 
the  People  than  to  the  enlargement  of  the  Royal  prero- 
gative. The  Palatine  ( Ndndor  Ispdn , or  Court  Master) 
presides  among  the  Magnats.  This  great  officer 
governs  as  Lieutenant  in  the  King’s  absence,  he  is  also 
the  Regent  during  minorities,  and  the  Constitutional 
mediator  between  the  King  and  People  in  case  of  dis- 
putes. To  these  important  functions  he  adds  the  im- 
mediate sovereignty  of  Cumania  and  Jaszygy,  and  the 
governorship  of  the  County  of  Pesth.  The  Palatine 
is  elected  by  the  Slates  from  four  candidates  named  by 
the  King. 

Thus  the  Nobility,  together  with  the  Royal  free  towns 
and  privileged  districts,  (which  together  form  a tiers 
efa/,)  constitute,  what  is  styled  in  official  Latin,  the 
Populus  Hungarian , though  not  exceeding  a twelfth  of 
TV  people.  the  whole  population.  The  great  Body  of  the  people, 
or  A/tVro  pUbt  conlribuens,  us  they  are  styled,  are  shut 
out  from  the  benefits  of  the  Constitution,  and  pay  nearly 
all  the  taxes.  The  peasantry  were  perhaps  originally 
free,  but  by  the  abuse  of  power,  or  as  the  consequence 
of  rebellion,  they  were  almost  all  reduced  to- servitude. 
They  became  serfs  attached  to  the  soil,  and  paying  for 
the  laud  they  occupied  by  a share  of  its  produce  and  a 
part  of  their  labour  ; but  the  uncertainly  of  the  rules 
regulating  the  services  due  to  the  lord  was  the  source 
of  continual  vexations.  At  length,  in  1764,  Maria 
Theresa  promulgated  a rural  code,  culled  the  Urbarium , 
to  fix  the  services  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
peasants.  Personal  servitude,  wherever  it  existed,  was 
abolished  in  1795  by  a decree  of  Joseph  11.,  who  also 
extended  to  every  class  the  legal  capability  of  holding 
propei  ty  in  land  ; but  this  with  muny  other  of  that 
beneficent  Monarch's  enactments,  has  been  subse- 
quently revoked  hy  the  Diet.  The  condition  of  the 
peasant,  however,  is  much  improved  ; he  can  at  present 
dispense  by  testament  of  some  part  of  his  property  ; bis 
acquisitions  are  secure,  and  he  is  even  qualified  to  fill 
some  municipal  offices. 


The  administration  of  justice,  however,  is  also  in  the  Ht 
hands  of  the  Nobles;  laws  have  been  made  to  protect 
the  peasantry  from  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  lords,  but 
the  Courts  of  the  first  instance  are  almost  all  held  by  the  TnbUMti- 
stewards  or  other  officers  of  the  Nobles,  who  are  used 
to  look  on  the  peasantry  as  an  inferior  caste.  There 
are  a great  number  of  tribunals  to  which  appeals  may 
be  made  in  succession  from  those  beneath.  The 
supreme  Court  is  styled  the  Chamber  of  the  Seven, 

Tabula  SepUmvirorum,  and  from  it  there  lies  no  appeal. 

Hungary  has  a written  civil  and  criminal  code  ; custom 
does  not  constitute  law. 

The  organization  of  the  military  frontiers  deserves  a Militar? 
brief  notice.  The  idea  of  settling  an  armed  population  froaum. 
on  the  Southern  borders  of  the  Kingdom  is  us  old  as  the 
XV'lth  century;  but  the  plan  was  never  carried  com- 
pletely into  execution  until  the  dismemberment  of  that 
part  of  the  Kingdom  by  the  Turks  had  done  aw  ay  with 
the  pre  existing  rights  of  individuals.  These  frontiers 
are  distributed  in  small  fiefs  on  condition  of  military  ser- 
vice : the  usual  size  of  these  allotments  is  24  or  30  acres 
of  land  per  man.  The  divisions  of  the  Couutry  are 
denominated  regiments,  companies  Ac. ; the  regent  or 
chief  being  the  head  of  the  regiment  when  it  takes  the 
field,  aud  every  Civil  office  being  connected  with  mili- 
tary rank.  Each  Grdnzhaus  exists,  in  some  measure, 
as  an  independent  community.  This  GrUns » or  frontier 
house,  is  composed  in  general  of  several  families  related 
together,  aud  is  governed  by  a veteran  past  the  age  of 
bearing  arms.  All  the  goods  of  the  Griinzhaus  belong 
in  common  to  all  the  members  of  it;  whatever  any 
of  them  acquires  must  be  shared  with  the  rest ; w ho- 
ever quits  his  house  without  the  permission  of  his 
veteran  is  looked  upon  as  a deserter.  Each  of  these 
families  equips  and  supports  a soldier  in  the  field.  The 
military  frontiers,  exclusive  of  Transylvania,  are  able  to 
raise  14  regiments  of  infuntry  and  one  of  Hussars; 
each  regiment  containing  from  2800  to  3600  men.  To 
the  Borderer*  may  be  added  four  companies  of  Tschaik - 
iris,  a corps  of  Illyrians,  trained  for  the  service  of  the 
Tschaik*,  or  boats  and  pontoons  on  the  Then  and 
Danube.  This  corps,  about  1200  strong,  has  its  settle- 
ment near  the  union  of  these  two  rivers.  Tatul,  where 
the  Tsehaikists  have  their  arsenals,  appears  to  have 
been  selected  by  the  Romans  as  the  site  ol  a similar 
establishment ; numerous  rostra  and  fragments  of  uau- 
ticnl  apparatus  having  been  dug  up  in  its  vicinity. 

The  ordinary  military  force  of  Hungary  consisted,  in  Military 
1809,  of  14  regiments  of  infantry,  amounting  to  about 
.46,000  men,  and  10  regiments  of  Hussars,  in  all 
17,000  strong,  which  form  the  strength  of  the  army. 

These  last- mentioned  troops,  whose  name  is  now  in- 
troduced into  every  European  army,*  had  their  origin 
in  1458,  when  Matthias  I,  commanded  his  prelates  and 
nobility  to  appear  in  his  camp  attended  by  their  cavalry  ; 
every  20  houses  on  that  occasion  were  obliged  to  equip 
a trooper;  aud  thus  from  the  Hungarian  words  huts,  Huum. 
twenty,  and  ar,  pay,  arose  the  word  huttzar.  The 
King  can  always,  in  case  of  danger,  command  this 
sudden  levy  of  the  Nobility,  or  insurrcclioncm  populi, 
which  is,  however,  a very  inadequate  substitute  for  a 
militia.  The  Insurrcctio  in  1797  amounted  to  18,000 
cavalry  and  35,000  infantry ; in  1809  it  furnished 

• Hu  rare  were  first  in  trod -iced  into  the  French  army  under  the 
title  of  Cm/rrir  Ho*gn>u*,  in  109*2,  by  Loot*  XIII.  The  nunc 
appear*  we  lo  be  used  generally  f,>r  any  light  cavalry. 
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Hl'V*  the  same  number  of  horse  and  about  21,000  foot-snl- 
GAKV'  diers. 

After  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  condition  of 
•rricuttsre  *be  people  in  Hungary,  few  observations  will  be  neces- 
sary un  their  want  of  industry.  Though  relieved  in 
some  measure  from  the  galling  oppressions  of  the  feudal 
system,  they  are  still  too  much  degraded  to  feel  that 
ardent  ambition  which  animates  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity in  better  constituted  societies.  Agriculture  is 
little  understood  by  them.  Large  tracts  of  fine  country 
are  still  in  a wild  state,  notwithstanding  the  great  efforts 
made  by  some  patriotic  Nobles  to  drain  the  marshes, 
and  awoken  the  people  to  a sense  of  their  interests. 
The  puszta,  erroneously  translated  by  Dr.  Bright  unin- 
habited houses,  mean  literally  i castes,  and  signify  large 
tracts  not  permanently  located,  and  either  not  cultivated 
at  all,  or  cultivated  in  the  most  slovenly  manner:  these 
puszta  form  a large  share  of  every  domain. 

Cu«n merer  In  addition  to  the  internal  causes  which  check  the 

industry  of  Hungary,  must  lie  taken  into  account  the 
circumstances  of  its  connection  with  Austria.  That 
Government  has,  by  policy  or  good  fortune,  obtained 
possession  of  all  the  frontiers.  The  Military  districts 
are  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Austrian  ad- 
ministration. The  Dalmatian  Provinces  fell  to  Austria 
by  the  Treaties  of  1809  and  1814.  Galicia  and  Tran- 
sylvania were  earlier  acquisitions.  Thus,  being  entirely 
surrounded  by  Austrian  States,  Hungary  cannot  export, 
except  under  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Austrian 
Government,  which  unifbmdy  treats  her  as  a colony, 
loading  her  productions  with  the  heaviest  duties,  and 
debarring  her  as  much  as  possible  any  communication 
with  foreign  Stntes.  This  jealous  treatment  of  an 
associated  Kingdom  may  be  considered  as  a sort  of 
political  blockade,  which  will  not  be  raised  till  the  Hun- 
garian Nobility  are  contented  to  surrender  a large  por- 
tion of  their  privileges  ; for  the  Constitution  of  Hungary 
alone  prevents  the  perfect  incorporation  of  that  Kingdom 
with  the  Austrian  Empire.  Notwithstanding  these 
disadvantages,  the  wine**,  grains,  cattle,  wool,  Ac.  of 
Hungary  find  their  wav  abroad,  and  the  annual  export*, 
for  the  most  part  of  raw  produce,  amount  to  21^  mil- 
lions of  florins,  or  about  two  millions  and  a half  ster- 
ling. Manufactured  goods  arc  imported  to  the  amount 
of  three-fourths  of  that  sum.  With  respect  to  the 
Rrv*-.mc.  amount  of  the  public  revenue,  it  is  difficult  to  calculate 
it  with  any  certainty ; the  chief  source**  of  it  are  the 
Royal  domains,  producing,  perhaps,  four  millions  of 
florins  ; the  royalties,  mints,  and  mines,  seven  millions  ; 
land  and  other  taxes  seven  millions ; with  other  matters, 
which  may  swell  the  sum  total  to  20  millions  of  florins, 
or  £2, 100,000  sterling. 

On;in  of  The  origin  of  the  Magyars  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
il-fUinyirt  questions  in  the  ethnography  of  Europe.  It  has,  within 
the  last  half  century,  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Icarhed,  and  been  discussed  with  much  research  and  acute- 
ness, particularly  by  Hungarian  writers.  Nevertheless,  we 
are  disposed  to  agree  with  Count  Mailath,  the  Historian 
of  the  Magyars  that  the  point  is  by  no  means  settled. 
W>  shall,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  here  to  a succinct 
statement  of  the  several  hypotheses,  developing  each 
according  to  its  intrinsic  merits,  or  the  ingenuity  with 
which  it  has  been  supported.  The  oldest  opinion  is, 
that  the  Hungarians  are  derived  from  the  Huns  of 
Attila.  All  the  old  Chroniclers,  Pray,  Katona,  Ac., 
afjrec  on  this  head,  and  appear  from  the  zeal  with  which 
they  maintain  it,  to  imagine  that  the  title  of  the  Magyars 
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to  the  land  they  inhabit,  depends  on  this  descent.  Hl'N- 
Donkovsky,  a learned  writer  of  the  present  day,  contends  GARY, 
that  the  Magyars  descend  from  the  Zavar  branch  of  the 
Huns,  who  followed  the  races  which  overspread  Pan- 
nonia ; that  their  name  Hungar  is  derived  from  Hun- 
zavar,  and  Magyar  from  Mfj  ero,  (strong-breasted;) 
that  they  were  first  established  between  the  Euxine  and 
Caspian  Seas,  and  are  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine 
Historians  of  the  YIth  century. 

Count  Potocki  ( Frogmen * Hustoriqut  sur  la  Scylhie 
vol.i.)  maintains  that  the  original  sent  of  the  Magyars 
was  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Oby,  in  the  country 
at  present  inhabited  by  the  Ostiaks  and  Woguls,  This 
is  the  Country  called  Magna  Hungaria  by  the  Mis- 
sionaries Carpini  and  Ruhruqitis.  To  the  South  of 
this  was  the  Tribe  of  Magyars  properly  so  called,  the 
Masares  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenittts,  and  the 
Mrtcheriacks  of  the  present  day.  Here,  according  to 
Potocki,  was  the  Scythian  Kingdom  of  Dentumoger. 

The  older  writers  suppose  the  name  Mager  to  be  de- 
rived from  Magttg,  the  founder  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
ancestor  of  Attila. 

We  have  above  noticed  the  supposed  resemblances  of 
language  which  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  Hun- 
garians were  of  Finnish  origin.  This  idea  had  many 
able  advocates,  but  an  hy|Kithesis  resting  wholly  on 
slight  resemblances  of  sound  and  etymological  subtlety, 
without  the  support  of  any  Historical  fact#,  could  not  long 
keep  its  ground.  The  Finnish  theory,  as  well  as  that  re- 
garding the  Uuiis  of  Attila,  is  now  generally  abandoned. 

Fessler.  in  his  History  of  Hungary,  expresses  an 
opinion,  that  the  Magy  ars  are  descended  from  the  Turkish 
Tribes  who  overspread  Western  Asia  in  the  1st  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  A later  Historian,  Engel,  attaches 
himself  to  the  opinion  advanced  by  Niklos  Rlvai, 

( Elaboratior  Grntnmalica  Hung.)  whose  hypothesis 
unites  those  of  the  Finnish  and  Oriental  origin  : “ In 
studying  our  history  and  language,'*  says  this  last 
author,  “we  arc  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Hunga- 
rians are  an  originally  Turkish -Talar  race,  who,  success- 
ively conquering  the  Fins,  Slaves,  Woguls,  Wojacks 
mid  other  nations  have  gradually  brought  about  a change 
in  their  language.** 

A view  of  this  question,  differing  considerably  from 
those  of  preceding  writer*,  mid  illustrated  by  great 
learning,  lias  been  taken  by  Fej£r,  the  Keeper  of  the 
University  Library  at  Path.  He  derives  the  Magyars 
from  the  Parthians.  'The  Treatise  in  which  this  opinion 
was  maintained,  appeared  in  the  Tudomdnyot  Gyvjte 
ffliny.or  Scientific  Magazine,  1825.  Their  original  seat 
he  supposes  to  have  been  the  Eastern  shore  of  the  Cas- 
pian ben,  and  the  North-West  of  Caucasus,  iu  the 
places  at  present  occupied  by  the  Turcomans  and  the 
Tatars  of  Derlient  and  Nogni.  They  were  Parthians, 
and  consequently  related  to  the  Imk-Adslijemi  ofWesterti 
Persia  and  the  Armenians  of  Erivan.  In  this,  as  in 
every  other  hypothesis,  however,  there  is  no  certainty 
in  the  History  of  the  Mugyars  until  we  find  them 
settled  on  the  Northern  and  Western  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  where  they  arrived,  perhaps,  at  the  dose  of 
the  Vllhh  century. 

The  entrance  of  the  Magyars  into  Hungary  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  year  889.  A 
Tribe  calling  themselves  Csangfi  Magyars  inhabited 
about  30  villages  in  Moldavia  a few  year*  ago.  Fej*?r 
prove*  that  Magyars  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Wolga 
so  lute  as  the  XYth  century.  King  Matthias  sought 
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HUN-  by  embassies  lo  bring1  them  to  Hungary,  but  without 
GARY.  effect  Remnants  of  the  same  notion  were  found  in  the 
HUN*  Caucasus  during  the  XVII th  century.  The  Missionary 
GARY  .Scball  met  with  a Hungarian  Priest,  who  having  been 
WATKIt.  sold  as  a slave  to  the  Western  Tatars,  found  himself 
quite  at  home  among  them,  and  declined  being  ran- 
somed. At  the  end  of  the  XV  111th  century  they  were 
again  found  at  the  East  side  of  Caucasus  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Terek,  having  deserted  the  town  of  Madsar 
and  the  river  Cuma.  They  were  divided  into  seven 
Tribes  like  the  Hungarians  originally.  They  were 
visited  by  Reinegg.  {Betchreibttng  dea  Kaukasu *,)  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  Hungarian  language. 

Pallas,  also,  (NortWche  Rcytriige,  bd.  vii.)  was  ac- 
quainted with  other  Magyar  Tribes  in  the  same  Country 
on  the  hanks  of  the  Ursk  and  Uzdon;  they  were  ac- 
quainted, like  those  before  mentioned,  with  their  Hun- 
garian descent,  That  some  remnant  of  the  Magyar  nation 
continued  for  a long  time  in  Parthia,  or  Irak  Adshjcm, 
is  concluded  by  Fejer,  because  the  Arabian  writers, 
Abulfeda  and  Abulgazi  Khan,  give  the  name  of  Magyars 
to  the  people  who  are  called  Hungarians  by  other 
early  writers.  The  true  name  must  have  been  learned  by 


an  acquaintance  with  the  people,  and  it  is  mentioned  in  Ht\- 
Cannabich’s  Geography,  that  the  dialect  of  that  Country  GARY, 
is  a mixture  of  Arabic  and  Magyar.  To  the  arguments 
of  Fejer,  Count  Muilath  adds  the  curious  fact,  that  the  . ^ , 

Parthian  origin  of  the  Hungarians  was  not  unknown  to 
the  writers  of  the  Xth  and  XII th  centuries,  which  he 
proves  by  numerous  citations  from  the  old  popular 
ballads  recently  collected,  in  which  the  Magyars  are 
indifferently  called  Hungarians  or  Parthian *. 

Matthew  Bel,  Notitia  Hungarite,  3 vols.  1735-1737  ; 

Windiscli,  Erdbesch.  tier  Ungern , 2 vols.  1788  ; Schwart- 
ncr,  Sfati.d ik  drr  Ungem,  1809;  Rredec*ky,  Bey triige 
2ur  Topographic  dea  Konigreic/u  Ungern,  5 vols.  1804- 
1815;  Grossinger,  Univ.  Hut.  P hydra  Hung.,  4 vols. 

1794;  Brown,  Travel *,  1673;  Keysler,  Travels,  1757; 

Townsou,  Travels  in  Hungary,  1707  ; Ilottinansegg, 
Reixedurck  Ungern,  1800;  Bright,  Travels  m Hungary, 

1814;  Pendant,  Vnytige  Mimtralogique  rn  Hongrie, 

4 vols.  1822.  In  the  first  volume  of  this  last  Work  is 
a list  of  the  principal  writers  on  Hungary.  Mailath, 

(iesehiehte  der  Magyaren , first  vol.  1828;  appended  to 
this  volume  is  a translation  of  the  Treatise  of  Fej£r 
above  referred  to. 


Beckmann,  in  his  History  of  Inventions,  (ii.  105.) 
has  noticed  the  origin  of  1 1 i:\oary  Water,  a*  stated 
hv  Prevosl,  a Physician  of  Padua,  in  his  Sehctiora  He- 
mrtlia.  We  cite  the  original  passage,  which  is  not  a 
little  curious,  below. 

Ad  podagram  el  (hirngram.  Cum  mihi  eertd  constet 
multorum  cad  but  vis  admiranda  subscripts  rrtnedii 
narrabo  qua  fortuncl  in  illud  incidrrim.  Anno  1 *>06 
r idi  inter  hibroa  Prancisci  Podacathari  ex  tiobilissimd 
Cypria  familia,  cum  quo  summa  erat  mihi  familiaritas, 
pervetustum  Brrviarium  marimtr  apud  rum  venera- 
tionis , quod  a S.  Elisabetha  Hungarite  otim  Regina 
major  Unix  suit  datum  aterrerel  in  mu  lute  benevoUntitt 
symbol um.  In  hujus  libri  rtdibuh  remedium  ad  Po- 
dagram dim * Regina ;■  manu  inseriptum  mihi  oblatum 
fail  perlrgmdum  ; quod  his  formalibuM  rerbit,  quee  inde 
ertcripai,  erat  expreaum.  "Ego  Elisahelha  Hungarorttm 
Regina,  anno  trtati*  72,  mu! turn  infirm  a et  podagram *, 
u m sum  per  unum  annum  istti  rerrptd,  quam  mihi  dedit 
quid  am  antiquus  Eremita  quem  numqitam  viderim  nec 
ante  nee  po*t,  el  fui  cito  sonata,  et  viribus  rntiluta 
atque  omnibvt  apparent  ultra  modvm  paler  a,  ut  Rex 
Potoniorum  me  jh  tierit  in  matrimonium,  cum  ego  el 
ille  ridui  estemva.  Renui  la  men  id  agere  amove  Dili 
mei  Jetu  Chriali,  a cujtts  Angelo  credo  me  accepiate  id  am 
mtdicinam.  Reeepta  hire  nt, 

R.  Aqua  vitte  quater  pasaatv  part  3. 

Summitatum  cl  Flonttn  Rosmarini  part  2. 
Ponantur  simul  in  vase  bene  daut  > tfrnlque  in  loco 
calido  per  50  horas,  turn  aUmbico  destillentvr  it  mane 
in  nbo  vcl  potu  sumatur  dree  I aingulit  septmanis 
aenirl,  et  omni  mane  lavelur  cum  edfaeira  et  membrum 
ectrvm.  Removal  tire*,  acuil  ingenuum , mundificat 
nudullam  el  nervot,  visum  indaurat  et  conaerrat,  vitam- 
oue  angel." 

litre  ex  ttreviario.  Xeque  ranutn  rx*e  pules  hujus 
rnnedii  paratu  facilhmi  encomium.  Prtesercari  aliquot 
anftqute podagra-  ti  frequent i ohnoxio*  hoc  rrtnrdio.  (6.) 

Upon  this  account  Beckmann  remarks,  that  Pievost 
bus  confounded  St.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Andrew  If., 
who  never  was  Queen  of  Hungary,  but  died  wife  of  a 
Landgrave  of  Thuringia  in  1235.  with  Elizalieth,  daugh- 
ter of  Uladislaus,  King  of  Poland,  aiul  wile  of  Charles 


Robert,  King  of  Hungary,  who  died  about  1380.  It  is 
to  the  latter  that  the  name  of  the  distilled  water  has 
been  traced.  Hover  ha.*  affirmed  that  the  receipt, 
written  in  her  own  hand  in  letters  of  gold,  is  yet  pre- 
served in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  but  this  has 
been  proved  to  be  a mistake.  Nevertheless  there  is  no 
doubt,  from  the  testimony  of  very  authentic  Hungarian 
Writers,  that  in  her  Will  she  bequeathed  two  Breviaries, 
one  to  her  daughter-in-law,  the  other  to  Clara  von 
Pukur,  with  a reversion,  after  the  death  of  that  lady,  to  a 
Monastery  at  Baden.  It  is  one  of  these  which  Beck- 
mann supposes  found  its  way  into  the  family  of  Poda- 
catharus. 

But  Beckmann  has  searched  in  vain  for  a widowed 
King  of  Poland,  who  could  be  contemporary  with  this 
septuagenarian  Helen:  and  joining  this  deficiency  with 
the  superabundance  of  the  marvel,  he  gives  but  little 
credit  to  the  story.  He  thinks  it  probable  that  Teau  de 
la  Reine  dr  f Hongrie  is  no  more  than  a puff  of  Per- 
fumers, with  whom  Royal  and  Im|ierial  are  excellent 
selling  epithets.  'Hie  chief  supply  of  this  once  fashion- 
able water  is  from  France,  especially  from  Renucaire, 
Montpellier,  and  other  parts  of  Languedoc,  in  which 
Rosemary  grows  plentifully.  But  instead  of  the  spirit 
of  wine  being  distilled  repeatedly  on  the  Rosemary,  (a 
troublesome  and  expensive  process,)  for  the  most  part 
the  vendors  are  content  to  mix  alcohol  with  a few  drops 
of  essential  oil. 


llU'&GER,  t*.  *)  Goth,  huggryan  ; A.  S.  hvn- 

Hu'xoeb,  v.  grian ; 1).  honghcren  ; Gcr. 

Hi/vokrly,  adj.  hvngern  ; Sw.  hungra,  which 
UuNoeklt,  ado.  Hire  thinks  meant  desiderate,  to 
IIu'ngeaed,  desire,  to  seek  for  or  covet,  and 

IIu'nory,  subsequently  esurire , to  desire 

Hu'norii  v,  V to  cat,  to  seek  for  or  covet 

IIu'noriousners,  f food.  It  is  still  in  English, 
11  i/noek'Baned,  I (generally,) 

Hij'xoer-bit,  To  seek  for  or  covet,  to  seek 

H u'noer-iiittrn,  I anxiously  after,  to  desire  eager- 
Ht/NOBIt-PINED,  j ly  ; (particularly)  To  desire,  or 
Hi/nukr-pbkst,  | feel  a desire,  to  eat.  to  feel  the 
Hunger-starved.  J pain  arising  from  w ant  of  food. 

See  the  Quotation  from  Arbmhnot. 
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HUNGER*  Vo!  of  *Nkne:se,  and  of  qualm,  and  sorwe  fys  loud  wai  ^o, 

Of  hanger,  and  of  mole  genes,  bou  my$fe  be  more  wo  ? 

«.  Gismo eater,  p.  252. 

Hi*  hsenger  was  so  grete,  he  wend  haf  waxen  wode, 

Opo»  rode  be  schete,  it  ete  i(  alt  if  stode. 

Whan  he  had  etcn  ^at,  gil  him  hungred  eft, 

}•  Mariole  per  scho  sat,  of  hir  no  Jnup  be  left. 

R.  Bruttttc,  p.  94. 

Aren  none  hardur  nc  kongr^emr . Jh*«  men  of  holy  rhurcbc 
Averouw  and  yvcie  willed,  waimc  thci  hen  avaunted. 

Piers  Phuhman,  Fition,  p.  22. 
Trienoe  cam  Covertae,  ich  can  nat  hym  dueiyve 
So  hongcrkche  ana  so  bolwe. 

U.  Ih.  p.  97. 

And  Jhcsos  aosweritle  and  seide  to  hem,  ye  ban  not  red  what 
Dauith  dide  whauoe  he  ktmgndt  and  thei  that  we  ran  with  bint. 

y IFichf.  Mr,  ch.  vi. 

And  Jesus  answered  them,  and  sajii:  haue  ye  not  read  what  Dauyd 
dyd,  when  be  himaelfe  was  an  hungred  and  ihry  whiche  were  with 
him.  tit  Ur,  ditm  1551, 

And  be  ordeynyde  him  aouereyn  on  Egipte  and  on  al  his  hous.  4c 
hungur  cam  into  al  Egipte  and  Chanaan. 

Wichf,  Pedis,  ch.  »«i- 

He  hath  fulfUlid  hungry  men  with  good  is,  and  ho  hath  left  r obe 
men  wide.  hi.  Luh t,  cb.  i. 

He  filleth  the  hnmgry  with  good  thiget : and  sendeth  awave  the 
ryche  emptye.  BMr,  Anno  1551 

And  the  same  Salomon  sayth,  that  he  that  travailleth  and  besieth 
him  to  tillen  hia  land,  dial  ete  bred  : but  he  that  is  idrl.  and  casteth 
him  to  no  besiaesse  ne  occupation,  shall  falle  into  pnTcrtr,  and  die 
for  hunger. 

Chancer.  The  Tale  of  Mehhtus,  vol.  H.  p.  1 1 6. 

1 sawe  them  eate  rocke  weede*  as  hungerly,  as  a cqwc  dooth 
grasse  when  sbee  is  hungne. 

Hakluyt . Fvyat^rs,  J$-c.  vol.  i.  fol.  292.  Stephan  Hu  trough 

WhK  was  excetsyue  riotous  bankrtlyng,  potte  companyoning,  and 
bely  cbearynge  more  outrugioudy  rsed,  and  the  pore  kungrtotunrt 
le*se  refreshed,  than  now  ? 

Vdatt.  Ephesians.  Prologue  to  the  Header. 

We  beyng  there  were  huugrrhaned  and  famysbed,  and  among  you 
so  pcore  and  nedye,  that  to  gette  our  dayly  lyuyng,  fayne  were  we  to 
sowe  lether.  id,  1 (.'•nnthians,  cb.  iv. 

And  where  the  riche  wanteth,  what  can  the  pore  finde,  who  in  a 
common  scamitie,  lyueth  most  scarcely,  and  feelcth  quick  lies  t the 
sharpenesse  of  slanimg,  when  etierye  man  for  lack  is  hunger'lntten. 

Sir  J.  Cheke.  Hurt  of  Sedition,  *ig.  G.  ii. 
The  dropsy  drowth,  that  Tantale  in  the  flood 
Endurctn  ay,  all  hoprlesse  of  reliefe, 

He  hunger- iferum.  where  fraite  i*  ready  foode. 

Vncevtmnu  Auetors.  Hell  Tormentelh,  See. 
Do'rt  thou  so  hunger  for  my  emptie  chayre, 

That  thou  wilt  needes  i truest  thee  with  mine  honors* 

Before  thy  how  re  be  ripe  ? 

Shahipeare.  Henry  IF.  Second  Part,  fol.  94. 
Nor  tasted  humane  food,  nor  hunger  fell 
Till  those  days  ended,  hunger'd  (lieu  at  Iasi 
Among  wild  beaus 

Milton.  Paradur  Regained,  book  L 1. 309. 

Wherox  in  the  meane  time,  we  see  Christ’s  faithfull  and  lively 
rmages,  bought  with  no  Irsse  price,  then  with  his  mod  precious 
blood,  alas,  alas,  to  be  an  hungred,  a thirst,  a cold,  and  to  lie  in  dark* 
oeetc-  lust  im  nr.  Sermon,  fol.  6. 

The  cruell  wound  enraged  him  so  wire, 

That  lmaJ  he  yelled  for  exceeding  paine ; 

As  hundred  ramping  lions  seem'd  to  r.tre. 

Whom  ravenou*  hunger  did  therto  constraice. 

Spenier.  faerie  Qurene,  book  i.  can.  1 1. 

An  . Sir,  you  haue  sav'd  my  longing,  and  1 feed 
Most  hungrrly  on  your  sight. 

Shakipenre.  Tinvm  of  Athens,  fid.  80. 
That  those  whose  happy  places  do  abound 
In  blessed  arret. tv.  here  may  have  to  feed 
fiood  thoughts,  on  no  iirag inary  ground 
Of  hungry  shadow*,  wh  ch  no  proiil  heard. 

Darnel.  Ih»t"ry  of  Civil  U'ttn,  book  v. 


A carpenter  thy  father  known,  thy  self  HUNGER. 

Bred  up  in  poverty  and  alreighu  at  home  ; — 

Lost  in  a desert  here  and  hunger-hit.  HUNKS. 

M tit  on.  Paradise  Regained,  book  iu  I.  4 1C  v , ^ ■ 

Or  if  she  [the  she-wolfe]  had  been  altogether  savage  indeed  and 
hunyrr-hittm  ; these  retail  bouses,  these  stately  temples,  these  mag- 
nificent theatres,  them  hire  galleries,  these  goodly  halls,  palaces,  and 
couneel-chambers,  hail  they  not  been  at  this  day  the  lodges,  cot- 
tages and  stalls  of  shepherds  and  herdsmen,  serving  (as  slaves)  tome 
lords  of  Alba  and  Tuscan,  or  els  tome  masters  of  the  Latine  nation. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  520. 

Some  having  their  hands  burned  with  a candle  U>  try  their  patience 
or  force  them  to  relent  r same  hunger-pined  and  some  miserably 
famished  and  starved. 

Strype.  Memorial!.  Queen  A fury.  Anno  1555. 

It  is  my  husband,  O how  iust  is  heauen, 

Poureiy  disguisde,  and  almost  hungerstnrude. 

A Pleasant  Conceited  Cnwefir,  IGOS,  lig.  1.3. 

As  he  makes  the  word  the  quickner,  because  the  word  is  spsnt  and 
life,  he  calls  the  same  his  flesh,  inasmuch  as  the  word  was  mode 
flesh  ; which  consequently  is  to  be  hungered  after  for  the  sake  of 
Life,  and  to  be  devoured  by  the  ear,  and  to  be  chewed  by  the  under- 
standing, and  digested  by  faith. 

Water  land,  {from  Ter  tuition,)  Ifvrlti,  vtd.  vii.  p.  119.  Spiritual 
Eating  and  Drinking,  S(c. 

Hunger  is  only  a warning  of  the  vessels  being  is  such  a state  of 
vacuity,  as  to  require  a fresh  supply  of  aliment. 

Arhulhnot.  On  Aliments,  cb.  vi.  prop.  vii.  sec.  24. 

Clients  of  old  were  feasted  ; now  a poor 
Divided  dole  is  dealt  al  lh'  outward  door  ; 

Which  by  the  hungry  rout  is  soon  dispatch’d. 

Dry  den.  Juvenal.  Satire  2. 

As  to  some  holy  bouse  tb'  afflicted  came 
The  hunger -starv'd,  the  naked  and  the  lame ; 

Want  and  disease*  fled  before  her  name. 

Id.  Eleonora. 

The  metaphors  of  hmngm ig  and  thirsting  after  virtue  and  know- 
ledge, and  of  eating  and  drinking  them  ; aod  the  representation  of 
benefits  of  any  kind,  under  tbe  expressions  of  food  and  drink,  hate 
been  common  iu  all  writers  sacred  and  profane. 

Jorlin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  Hutory. 

With  sparing  temperance  at  the  needful  time 
They  drain  the  scented  tfpnng ; or,  hunger-prest , 

Along  th'  Atlantic  rock,  uisdnsadmg,  climb, 

And  of  its  eggs  despoil  the  Solan's  nest. 

Collins  Ode  on  the  Popular  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland. 

HUNKS.  “ Jlunict,  a mere  hunks,  tordidu*.  depar - 
au.  No  one  (Lye  adds)  can  doubt,  that  ii  has  de- 
scended from  the  Islandie  hvnskur,  tor  did  us.”  Hunt*, 
in  Drant,  is  probably  intended  for  the  same  word,  if 
not  itself  tbe  correct  manner  of  writing  ii ; and  if  so, 
it  is  also  unquestionably  the  same  word  as  hunt,  from 
Hent-an,  penetpti,  to  pursue,  to  follow  ; and  will  mean. 

One  who  pursues  or  hunt * after;  avariciously,  miserly, 
sordidly  ; and,  thus,  u miserly,  sordid  fellow. 

■ ■ ■ ' ■ A*  if  in  i ase 

to  feeble  thou  xhaldette  favre 
With  itcrippe  on  hackr,  full  fraighte  with  foode, 
and  Mrayghle,  « thau  cums  ihrire, 

The  hungrye  hunts  mu*t  haue  it  all. 

Drant.  Horace.  Satire  l.  book  i. 

When  you  leave  the  gentleman's  house,  lell  your  master  what  a 
covetous  huncks  that  gwntlcman  was,  that  jua  gat  iiaihiug  but  butter- 
milk or  water  to  dunk. 

Swift.  Directions  to  Servants.  The  Groom. 

Within  these  two  mouths  the  dose  hunks  bn»  ‘craped  up  twenty 
shilling*,  and  well  make  him  spend  it  all  before  I ? comes  home. 

Tatter,  No.  30. 

I soon  began  to  grt  the  character  of  a saving  hunks  that  hod  money, 
vwl  Insensibly  grew  into  esteem. 

Goldsmith.  Citizen  of  the  World,  let.2& 
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HUST.  HUNT.  v.  A.  S.  hunt-ian,  ttnari, from 

v- w'  Hunt,  n.  hent-an,  perquircrr%  pnueyui, 

IIu'ntlh.  prrmjui,  asttyui,  to  make  dili- 

Hu'ntino,  ft.  £ent  .search,  to  prosecute,  to 

Hu'ntrjcss,  pursue,  to  attain.  Somner. 

Hu'ntsman,  To  search  or  seek  after,  to 

Hu'nts  man  ship,  pursue,  to  follow,  to  chase ; to 

Hu'ntino.grar,  l cause  to  follow  or  chase. 

H i/ntino-hor n,  f Hunt,  the  noun,  is  not  only 

H u'NTINO-HOME,  applied  to  the  pursuit  or  chase, 
Hu'ntino-maicii,  [ hut  to  that  which,  to  him  who, 
il  uNting-s  addle,  pursue*. 

Ht/.NTiNci-sEAT.  To  hunt  counter , retro  rft- 

Hi/nting-spear,  tigialegrrr.  Coles,  quoted  by 

IIu'nter-YOUTH,  Nares.  To  hunt  at  jbrce,  a.  e. 

Hu'ntiiess-whe.  J with  do<rs,  and  not  with  how 
and  arrow,  or  gun.  To  hunt  change,  to  take  a fresh 
scent  and  follow  another  chase.  Gifford  and  Whatley* 

Corineu*  Jii  stronge  nion  to  houdred  tnen  wyth  bym  IM, 

And  ssendo  on  fond  to  hanlg  J>u  be  to  load  com, 

Forte  porebase  hem  mete. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  16. 

Ofte  holdeth  he  an  bonde  swerdes,  bowes,  and  huntyngrre,  but  he 
be  atte  counseill*  or  atte  boke.  JtL  p.  4B'J,  note. 

On  a ThunUy  it  nyght  it  euen  be  ged*  to  restc, 

To  hunt  yer  be  had  Ugh!  in  his  new  forest*. 

R.  Untune,  p,  93. 

Haukyng  o y hantyng.  yt  enjr  of  hem  bit  utie 
Shsl  lew  p fore  bus  tyre  lode. 

Piers  Ptouhman.  / um i,  p.  6 1. 

Right  as  the  hunter  in  the  regne  of  Trace 
That  stnndeth  at  a gappo  with  a spere, 

Whin  hunted  is  the  lion  or  the  berc, 

And  hereth  him  come  rushing  in  the  grove*. 

And  broking  both  the  houghes  and  the  loves, 

And  thinketh,  here  cometh  my  mortal!  enemy, 

Withooten  faille,  he  must  be  dad  or  I. 

Chaucer.  The  Knight  a Tale,  r.  1640. 

Ther  n'as  no  tigre  in  the  rile  of  Galiphey, 

Whan  that  hire  whelp*  is  stole,  whin  it  U lit*, 

So  cruel  on  tbc  hunt,  ax  is  Arcile 
For  jakrtis  berte  upon  tbis  Pilxmon. 

in.  ib.  t.  aao. 

1 am  (thou  wost)  yet  of  thy  corapagnie, 

A mayde,  and  love  hunting  and  renen*. 

Id.  Ib.  r.  2,'{}0. 

And  therwithall  Diane  gan  appere 
With  bowe  in  hand,  right  as  an  hmteretse. 

U Jb.  v.2349. 

There  rode  he  for  to  kunte  and  plaie. 

So  him  liefrlle  »pon  a lid* 

On  bis  huutyng  as  he  can  ride, 

In  a forest  a tone  be  was. 

f fencer.  Can/.  ,tm.  tiook  i.  lot.  9. 

For  hunierlihe  He'  bow  she  bare,  her  locks  went  with  the  wtnde 
Behind  her  backe,  and  tnckl  she  was  that  naked  was  her  knee. 

Phaer,  Firgil,  ACnetdoS.  book  i. 

She  said,  and  strait  in  Thracian  htmtresunte,  from  by  her  side 
A golden  flight  forth  from  her  quiver  pluck ea. 

&-  lb.  book  ai. 

Winch  when  by  tract  they  hunted  had  throughout, 

At  length  it  brought  them  to  a hollow  cave. 

Amid  the  thickest  wood*. 

Sposcr.  Foerte  Q ueene , book  i.  can.  1 . 


For  he  did  not  onely  retain  grammarians,  rhetoricians,  and  logi-  HUNT, 
riant,  but  al«o  painters,  gravers  of  images,  riders  of  horses,  and  Aunii  v^y«. 
of  Greece  ahoal  his  children. 

Sir  Thomas  AW/A  Plutarch , fol.  207.  Paulas  Aim, l, us. 

Mat-  It  shall  be  «o : 

Boves  wee']  go  dresse  our  hunt. 

Skatspeare.  Cymbetine,  fol.  386. 

The  hunt  is  up,  the  morae  is  bright  and  gray, 

The  field*  are  fragrant,  and  the  woods  are  greene. 

Id.  Titus  Andromcus,  fol.  36. 

Ms  a.  A lusty  stag! 

Ron,  And  huntrd  yt  at  force  l 
Mis.  In  full  cry. 

Jons.  And  never  hunted  change. 

Ron.  You  bad  stanch  hounds  then, 

lien  Jansan.  The  Sad  Shepherd,  <r.  ii. 

When  Fhcebus  lifts  his  head  out  of  the  winter's  wave, 

No  sooner  doth  the  earth  her  flowery  bosom  brave, 

At  such  time  as  the  year  bring*  on  the  pleasant  spring, 

But  hunit-up  to  tbc  mom  the  fealh'red  sylvan*  sing. 

Drayton.  Pvly-otbtvn,  ion®  13. 

- Kftsoone  there  stepped  foorth 

A goodly  ladie  dad  in  hunter’s  weed. 

That  seem’d  to  be  a woman  of  great  worth. 

And  by  her  stalely  portaocc  borne  of  heavenly  birth. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quern*,  book  ii,  can.  II. 

Hunting  (ar.d  men,  not  beast*  shall  be  his  game) 

With  warr  anil  hostile  snare  such  as  refuse 
Subjection  to  bit  empire  tyrannous  : 

A mighti*  hunter  thence  he  shall  be  styf  d 
Before  the  lj>nl,  as  in  despite  of  Heav'n, 

Or  from  Heav’n  claiming  arcond  aosrantie. 

Aid  tan.  Paradise  lost,  book  ail.  L 30. 

He  pray’d,  and  heauen’s  king  heard. 

And  instantly  cast  from  ha  ftrt,  nrres  ail  commanding  bird  ; 

‘llie  black*  wing'd  hunlrrsse,  pcricclest  of  all  fowl**,  which  Gods  call 
Pernios ; the  eagle- 

Chapman.  Hamer.  1 1 tad,  book  ixi*.  fob  332. 

Hu.  You  mesne  to  make  a burden,  or  a hare 

IT  me,  f hunt. counter  thus,  ami  make  thme  doubles: 

And  you  meanc  no  such  thing,  as  vnu  semi  about  ? 

Hen  Jonsun.  Tale  of  o Tub,  act  ii.  sc.  6. 

If  thou  tak’st  leauc,  thou  wer't  better  be  haog’d  : you  hunt-counter, 
hence : auaunt. 

Shatupeare-  Henry  IF.  Second  Part,  fol.  77. 

What  neede  wee  know  any  thing,  that  are  nobly  borne,  more  then 
a hofse-rarc,  or  a hunting  match,  our  day  to  breake  with  citizens, 
and  such  innate  mysteries. 

RenJ&nsan.  Dtsconrries,  fol.  130. 

I Wood.  That's  a firker  1’  faith  boy ; there's  a wench  will  ride 
her  haunches  as  hard  after  a kennel  of  hounds,  as  a hunting  •saddle. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Phil  aster,  act  iT. 

When  a soft  eunuch  weds,  and  Mevia  strikes 
A Tuscan  boar,  nor  with  bare  breasts  dislikes 
To  shake  a hunting-spear. 

H nig  dag.  Jursmnl.  Satire  1. 

That  made  him  rave,  like  to  a lyon  wood, 

Which  being  wounded  of  the  huntsman's  hand 
Cannot  Come  neare  him  in  (hr  covert  wood. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen e,  book  v,  can.  8. 

At  court  your  fellows  every  dsy 

Give  tb'  art  of  rhyming,  huntnanship.  or  play, 

For  them,  which  were  their  own  before- 

Donne.  lane's  Ktehange. 

The  hounds  at  nearer  distance  hoarsely  hay’d  ; 

Hie  hunter  close  pursu'd  the  * isionsrv  maid. 

She  rent  the  heaven  with  loud  lament*,  imploring  aid. 

Dry  dm,  Theodore  and  Honor,*. 
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By  ber  example  warn'd,  the  rest  beware ; 

More  easy,  lew  imperious,  were  the  fair  } 

And  that  one  hunting,  which  the  Devil  design'd 
For  one  fair  female,  tost  him  half  the  kind. 

Id.  lb. 


An  when  o'er  krymanth  Diana  rove*, 

Or  wide  Taygetus’  reminding  grorea : 

A sytvan  train  the  htmirru  qaren  tnrrounds. 

Her  rattling  quiver  from  her  shoulder  tounds. 

Pope  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  tri. 

(o  the  month  of  August,  being  Charles’s  anniversary,  it  happened 
that  Lord  Berk-hire  had  made  a general  hunting. match,  to  which 
were  invited  all  the  adjacent  gentlemen, 

Drjden.  Pratt  I Forks,  trol.  i.  p.  409.  letter  from  Lady  Elizabeth. 
If,  whilst  a hoy,  Jack  ran  from  school, 

Fond  of  bin  hunting-horn  and  pole  ; 

Though  gout  and  age  lus  speed  detain 
Old  John  bilious  bis  hounds  again. 

Prior.  Alma,  con.  2. 


Hit  [Sir  Roger  de  Coverlet's]  hunlingJumrs  were  the  finest  and 
best  managed  in  all  these  parts.  Spectator , No.  116. 

Hunting  and  fishing,  the  most  important  employments  of  mankind 
in  the  rude  state  of  society,  heroine,  in  its  advanced  stale,  their  most 
agreeable  amusements,  and  they  pursue  for  pleasure  what  they  once 
followed  from  necessity. 

Smith.  Health  of  Nations,  book  i.  ch.  X. 
la  every  forming  feature  might  be  teen 
Some  bright  resemblance  of  the  Cyprian  queen  i 
Nor  wns  it  hard  the  huntrr-youik  to  trace. 

In  ail  her  early  passion  of  the  chase. 

Philips,  The  Fable  of  Thule. 

On  the  highest  pari  of  the  mountain  is  an  old  fnetrrsv,  and  near  H 
a house  built  by  one  of  the  Grand*Duket  for  a hunting  seat,  but  now 
converted  into  an  inn. 

Crag.  Lett  a to  his  Mother,  (/roe*  J?cnme.) 
Origin.  The  first  written  authority  for  precept*  in  Huntino, 
aw  well  a*  for  those  which  we  have  given  a few  pages 
back  for  Horsemanship,  will  be  found  in  the  Works  of 
Xenophon,  the  bravest  Captain,  the  wisest  Counsellor, 
the  most  finished  writer,  and  the  most  accomplished 
gentleman  of  his  time.  Hunting,  in  some  sense,  is 
probably  coaval  with  the  expulsion  of  our  first  Parents 
from  Paradise  ; for  even  those  who  deny  that  the  use 
of  animal  food  was  known  to  the  Antediluvian  race, 
cannot  but  admit  that  the  great  and  general  convulsion 
in  Nature  which  accompanied  the  Fall,  mu*l  imme- 
diately have  exposed  Man  to  the  hostility  of  beasts  of 
prey,  then  first  thirsting  for  blood ; and  therefore  must 
have  rendered  the  destruction  of  them  necessary  for 
self-preservation. 

Cgnrgettms  Xenophon,  in  his  K YNHrETIKOX,  commences  wiili 
•if  Xeoo-  Apollo  and  Diana,  through  whose  aid  the  Centaur 
phun.  Chiron,  on  account  of  his  love  of  justice,  was  re- 

warded with  instructions  in  the  Science  of  the  Chase. 
Chiron,  in  turn,  taught  numerous  and  very  eminent 
pupils.  It  is  but  right  that  we  should  enumerate 
their  names,  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  loo  well 
known  to  need  the  ample  commentary  which  Xenophon 
has  bestowed  upon  them : Cephalus,  /Esculapius, 
Melanion,  Nestor,  Amphiaraus,  Peleus,  Telamon, 
Meleager,  Theseus,  Hippolytus,  Palamedes,  Ulysses, 
Mcnestheus,  Diomede,  Castor,  Pollux,  Machaon.  Poda- 
lirius,  Antilochus,  ^neas,  and  Achilles.  If  any  one 
should  express  surprise  that  Chiron  should  have  been 
able  to  teach  all  these  worthies,  who,  no  doubt,  extend 
over  a broad  space  of  the  History  of  the  World,  and 
occupy  rather  distinct  portions  of  its  Chronology,  he 
may  be  answered,  that  the  life  of  Chiron  was  cowtaneoua 
with  that  of  every  one  of  them  ; lor  that  Jupiter  and 
Chiron  were  brothers,  and  the  Centaur  did  not  die  till 
Achilles  had  completed  his  education. 


Hunting  is  first  urged  upon  the  Grecian  youth  as  a HUNTING 
school  for  war.  Such  as  are  conscious  of  abilities  for 
its  pursuit  should  dedicate  themselves  to  it  from  child i 
hood,  and  all  should  bring  to  iL  their  best  endeavours, 
and  do  as  much  as  they  can.  In  many  of  the  precepts 
which  follow,  it  would  lie  a waste  of  time  to  enter  inu» 
details ; for  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  we  our- 
selves should  fully  understand  the  original,  or  be  able 
to  find  exact  equivalents  in  our  own  language  so  as  to 
make  it  intelligible  to  others.  Thus  we  pass  over  the 
directions  for  making  nets  in  the  2nd  Chapter,  and 
prefer  a general  reference  to  it  to  an  attempt  at  parti- 
cular explanation,  under  which  probably  we  should 
fail.  Hounds  are  of  two  classes,  (.historian  and  Foxtte,  Breeds  of 
Kttordptai  sai  u XtvvsKi’ccx ; the  first  named  from  the  Hound*. 
Hero  who  encouraged  the  breed ; the  second,  which 
is  greatly  inferior,  from  the  animals  by  which  it  is 
crossed.  The  different  modes  of  scent  and  tracking  in 
each  kind,  their  peculiar  defects  and  excellences,  are 
next  described  at  some  length ; and  in  the  5th  Chapter 
we  are  introduced  to  Hare  Hunting.  Hares,  we  arc  told.  Hare  Huai- 
in  winter,  wander  furthest  from  their  haunts,  and  their 'rig* 
scent  lies  ill  on  a frosty  morning;  so  also  during  very 
wet  weather.  In  Spring  it  lies  better,  but  in  Autumn 
best  of  all,  and  it  is  stronger  on  their  forms  (t<1  tvvaia) 
than  on  their  footing.  Their  forms  are  almost  infinite ; 
they  lie  any  where,  even  on  the  water  if  they  find  any 
thing  swimming  on  it  which  can  support  them.  The 
picture  of  the  Hare’s  attitude  while  sitting  is  so  exact 
to  nature,  tliut  we  ciunot  forbear  citing  the  very  words 
of  the  original,  in  proof  of  the  keenness  of  eye  uud  faci- 
lity of  description  possessed  by  the  Greek  writer.  K«Ta- 
tcXs'ueitu  24  vxoOtis  r«  hwoted>\us  vro  T«ie  Kaydunv,  id  2c 
vpdaOeu  <7Kt\if  t d jrXc terra  cvrfftit  sat  «thV*v,  t t*  uieptn  be 
nil  voeas  vye  y tViv  <raTa0ei«,  rd  i«  via  «tit  erdcat  tjt  tov 
leporXdiai  e?T«*  24  irr  aerify  ti  id  itypd.  The  Hare  sleeps 
with  her  eyes  open,  and,  while  sleeping,  frequently  moves 
her  nostrils  ; and  she  is  so  prolific,  thut  in  the  progress  of 
superfetation  three  processes  are  at  work  at  once.  The 
scent  of  the  leveret  is  stronger  than  that  of  the  adult 
Hare;  but,  as  we  rejoice  to  learn,  true  s|>ortsmeti 
always  let  po  those  exceedingly  young,  in  honour  of 
Diana,  id  peu  iv  Ainu  uroyvd  oi  epiAoen/ytfydiai  upturn  ilj 
Ofy.  ' 

Strangeto  say.  the  fair  capture  of  a Hare  by  the  Houuds  Hire*  ran 
in  chase  seems  to  have  been  a most  uncommon  occur-  seldom  l* 
reuce.  Xenophon  assures  us,  that  if  they  were  ever  run  ‘*ow'1- 
run  down  it  was  solely  by  chance ; and  the  Hunters 
placed  their  chief  dependence  upon  nets,  or  on  the  terror 
of  th.‘  little  animal.  The  (ail  being  short  is  ill  adapted 
for  steerage  of  the  body,  consequently  the  llare 
balances  herself  by  her  ears,  and  relying  upon  them, 
turns  sharply  from  her  pursuers  upon  whichever  side 
she  is  attacked.  Xenophon  was  a true  sportsman  at 
heart ; he  earnestly  reprobates  all  unnecessary  damage 
of  the  property  over  which  the  game  is  hunted,  us  con- 
trary to  all  fair  laws  of  sporting ; and  adds  the  follow  ing 
most  glowing  summary  of  the  chase : oviai  ei  txt\apt 
lent  io  Oijpi’ou,  until  diet*  <7 am  the  «\u,  it. uru  i^vrvdpsuou, 
t vpiaedfifrou,  fsfraOtdprvnr,  aXtosuptuou,  iwtkdOosi  due* 
iu  iptfa. 

Hounds  should  never  be  taken  out  if  they  refuse 
their  food,  it  is  a sure  sign  of  ill  condition  ; nor  again 
in  a high  wind,  for  the  scent  will  not  lie;  above  all,  they 
should  be  prevented  from  drawing  on  Foxes  ; nothing 
so  much  spoils  their  noses.  The  dress  of  the  Netter 
should  be  as  light  as  possible,  that  of  the  Huntsman 
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HI  NTING  not  less  so.  We  know  not  liow  to  render  the  word 
v— ifut \7utV7*,  careless,  (another  quality  of  it,)  so  ns  to 
meet  the  exact  sense  which  Xenophon  intends;  perhaps 
he  means  loose.  The  Huntsman  should  be  booled,  and 
should  earn  a pole  ; the  Netter  should  follow  him,  and 
both  should  guard  strict  silence  for  fear  of  moving  the 
llare  from  her  form.  The  Hounds  being  dispose  I apart 
in  slips,  the  Netter  should  set  bis  toils,  and  the  Hunts- 
man wait,  in  order  to  let  loose  his  Hounds  to  drive  the 
game  into  them.  Having  vowed  the  firstfruits  of  his 
sport  to  Apollo  and  Diana,  he  should  then  slip  his  best 
Hound,  if  it  be  winter,  at  the  very  moment  of  sunrise  ; if 
summer,  before  dawn  ; at  other  seasons  intermediately. 
Other  Hounds  should  be  successively  slipped,  but  not 
urged  loo  forward;  the  busy  motion  of  their  bodies 
will  betoken  their  approach  to  the  game.  But  Xeno- 
phon here  must  again  speak  for  himself;  nothing  can 
be  more  vivid  than  his  language : isreiM*  i*  rtpi  to* 
\a‘/ur  M’Ci,  bij\ov  Tip  Kvnjyei 7 fft'*  ra<*  Jpaix  ru 

aw  para  oXo  avvr ti4**<7«i,  wo\tjuk*.< t tici'p'  popr-pm, 
0i\o*e<icn.'«  t apoflfeoai,  ai<v7p*\*nat  0i\oto*il‘v,  avpta~if 
ptrai  hTma^O'O,  iraXi*  ixt(ptp»MPai‘  T(\finu'trai 

ii  a0i'£o*rai  vpo%  tt/v  t*  \n-jw,  *ai  cxtipapiipreu 

fir  aero*. 

As  soon  us  the  Hare  jumps  up  the  Huntsman 
is  to  cheer  his  Hounds,  t&  «lw,  iw  tctucat,  *a0£>«  ye 

itiVm,  raXvt  ye  «5  met,  and  to  take  especial  care 
not  to  head  the  game.  None  but  a bungler  ever  does 
this.  The  Huntsman  now  (as  we  understand  the 
passage)  calls  to  the  Netter,  “ At  her,  boy  ; at  her  :* 
a i'> ;cp  xats,  utTtj'  TTfliv,  sal  t’tj,  ta<  ctf  ; uud  the  Netter  is 
to  answer  whether  the  Hare  l>e  caught  or  not.  If  she 
be  not  so,  and  the  Hounds  gel  a second  time  on  the 
scent,  the  cry  is  to  be  * *7*,  *>  *vpt\,  it taOt  £> 

Kireev : and  if  they  are  loo  quick,  so  that  the  Huntsman 
loses  sight  of  them,  he  is  to  pul  a very  natural  question 
to  the  first  person  whom  he  may  chance  to  meet,  7 
nnih*  ii*7  T«v  *t<*a« ; When  he  overtakes  them  lie  is 
to  call  each  Hound  by  name  shrilly,  gravely,  softly,  and 
loudly,  to  encourage  them  if  they  arc  still  on  the  scent, 
iv  ev  & Kiiw,  or  to  recall  them  if  they  hove  over- 
shot it,  il  vaXi*  (rfyttra.Vi*  ;)  i ?#\ir  <5  icvvfv,  " Hack, 
Dogs,  back  !”  In  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the  Hare 
is  tired,  every  bush  should  be  carefully  beaten,  and  she 
may  easily  be  captured. 

The  7th  Chapter  treats  of  breeding,  which  should  be  so 
contrived  that  litters  are  whelped  in  Spring.  The  reader 
may  not  be  displeased  with  a Catalogue  of  a Classical 
kennel ; in  which  it  is  recommended  that  the  names  he 
Nimes  of  short  and  easy  of  intonation.  Oiyio*,  flopvaf, 

• mimihI-,.  Xrvpag,  Aoyx’T,  At>x0®.  ‘^/wvpd,  4'i\af,  Tafil,  Sup*.**, 

<l>oV«f,  QXiytvy,  AXaiJ,  T*vx<*,>’*  Y Xl VI,  M rff  «v,  II opOu-p, 
Xyep^wp,  fin  Wit'*,  Pu‘117,  'ApQtvt, 

Hprj,  r yO*int  X*P< 1,  Atvao'P,  Avy*\  Ilo\w,  B<«, 

Stiu >Ctjt  BpeaS  Oi*«t.  '2-rrpfoi,  K pavytj,  KmVu**,  Tvpfia t, 
20e  *<*>*,  \iOjjp,  Amt,  Ai’x/iy.  N07T,  rW/»7. 

'Oppy.  Ovid,  in  his  story  of  Actseon.  (A fetfim.  iii. 
206.)  has  afforded  a Latin  parallel  to  the  al>ovc  Cata- 
logue. 

Tttininf  of  A bitch  puppy's  exercise  may  commence  at  eight 
pu,.pie^  months  old,  a dog’s  not  till  ten.  They  are  not  to  1h* 
brought  to  a form  at  first,  but  should  follow  older 
Hounds  on  a footing,  still  held  back  by  a long  leash  in 
the  Huntsman’s  hand.  When  the  Hare  is  roused,  the 
puppies  should  not  be  immediately  slipped,  nor  indeed 
till  the  Hare  is  out  of  sight;  lest,  ir  they  be  of  good 
courage,  in  their  eagerness  they  should  outran  their 


strength,  and  perhaps  burst  themselves,  (fyywtntu.)  HUNTING 
If  the  Hare  be  taken,  the  young  Hounds  should  be  care-  — v — ' 

fully  rewarded. 

The  ifth  Chapter  treats  of  Stag  Hunting,  for  which  St*S  Hunt* 
Indian  Dogs,  as  larger,  swifter,  stronger,  and  more  in*‘ 
high-eouraged  than  others,  are  preferred.  If  the 
Hunter  is  in  pursuit  of  a Fawn  he  must  watch  the  spot 
to  which  the  Doe  lends  her  young  early  in  the  morning, 
and  bringing  his  Hounds  up,  perhaps  he  may  lake  the 
Fawn  by  hand.  If  not  so,  it  muy  be  run  down  by  the 
Hounds,  and  the  Doe  most  probably  may  be  speared. 

Xenophon  then  describes  a snare,  (voeoirTpa^,)  in- 
tended to  attach  itself  to  a Stag’s  foot.  It  would  not 
Ik*  a very  easy  task  to  represent  this  invention  to  our 
Kngiish  readers,  nor  indeed  are  we  particularly  anxious 
so  to  do.  It  belongs  to  a class  of  instruments,  the  use 
of  which  all  modern  Sportsmen  unite  in  condemning  as 
manifestly  unfair,  unless  w ■lien  employed  agaiut  Poachers 
and  other  vermin. 

We  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  Wild  Boar,  in  the  next  Wild  Boar 
Chapter;  (10;)  against  which,  as  might  be  expected.  Hunting, 
fur  more  formidable  preparations  arc  addressed  than 
arc  considered  necessary  either  for  the  Hare  or  the  Stag. 

The  Hounds  should  he  Indian,  Cretan,  or  Locrian  ; and 
the  Hunter  should  provide  himself  with  a goodly  stock 
of  nets,  javelins,  spears,  and  springes.  rllie  nets  should 
be  more  than  usually  strong ; the  heads  of  the  javelins 
broad,  and  sharp  as  a razor  ; the  shafts  of  tough  wood. 

The  spears  should  have  an  iron  head  five  palms  ill 
length,  and  strongly  guarded  by  cross-bars,  like  u hal- 
berd, and  the  citase  should  never  be  undertaken  unless 
by  a lurge  company.  Spartan  Hounds  are  used  for 
trucking ; they  give  tongue  on  finding  the  Boar's  couch 
(twry  :)  but,  as  he  rarely  rises,  the  Hounds  should  be  re- 
called us  soon  as  they  have  found,  and  the  toils  should  be 
properly  seL  'Hie  Hounds  are  then  cheered  on  again  to 
rouse  him,  but  at  sufficient  intervals  one  from  another, 
to  allow  him,  if  possible,  a free  passage  between  them. 

As  they  approach  the  couch,  if  he  he  not  roused  before, 
they  will  be  sure  to  spring  at  him,  and  woe  to  those 
whom  he  catches  on  his  tusks ! If  he  he  driven  into 
the  nets.  Dogs  and  Huntsmen  ore  to  follow  in  full  cry, 
pressing  on  his  rear,  and  hurling  stones  and  spears 
Irom  behind  till  he  is  sufficiently  entangled.  Then,  hut 
not  till  then,  some  one  of  the  most  skill  and  best  courage, 
rprfipoiarov  tcai  qrpflTtffTHMi,  may  venture  to  attack 
this  formidable  animal  in  front  with  his  Boar-spear. 

This  is  an  operation  requiring  peculiar  dexterity  ; the 
left  hand  is  put  forward  to  guide  the  spear,  the  right, 
as  more  powerful,  presses  and  iiiHim  the  stroke.  The 
Huntsman  should  present  his  left  side  to  the  animal, 
and  carefully  watch  his  eye,  and  the  motions  of  his 
head.  If,  ut  the  moment  of  the  plunge,  the  Boar,  by 
shifting  his  head,  should  avoid  the  stroke,  and  knock 
the  spear  out  of  his  hand,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

The  Hun: small  should  immediately  fall  fiut  on  his  face, 
and  cling  to  the  ground.  The  Boar,  meanwhile,  being 
unable  10  raise  him  with  his  tusks,  will  trample  on  him  ; 
and  the  only  hope  of  safety  left  is,  that  some  brother 
K|H?rtMuaii  may  divert  the  attention  of  the  furious  beast 
by  a fresh  attack  of  the  spear;  which,  however,  he  must 
not  venture  to  cast,  lest  he  wound  his  fallen  comrade. 

At  the  moment  in  which  the  Roar  turns  upon  his  new 
assailant,  the  first  must  jump  up  nimbly,  not  tbrgetting 
his  spear.  If  he  succeeds  in  his  next  plunge,  the  Boar, 
when  wounded,  will  continue  rushing  on  the  spear  till 
he  is  checked  by  the  cross-bars  ; and  lucky  is  it  if  these 
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III  STING  succeed  in  slopping  him  ; for  hr  is  so  combustible,  that 
v— — ' huirs  roll  up  and  shrivel  when  laid  upon  the  tusks  of  a 
recently  killed  Boar  ; and  whenever  he  is  highly  irri- 
tated, they  are  positively  kindled  into  flame ; (Juvvpoc) 
otherwise  we  should  not  see  the  coats  of  those  dogs 
burned  which  lie  lias  slightly  brushed  with  a glancing 
stroke.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  only  in 
the  attack  of  a Boar  that  falling  on  the  face  is  recom- 
mended. If  this  method  were  attempted  with  a wild 
Sow,  it  would  not  be  n protection  from  her  teeth,  and 
she  would  probably  bite  and  trample  the  Sportsman  to 
death. 

Oiher  wild  In  this  dangerous  cliBse,  as  Xenophon  informs  us, 
brat*.  many  Dogs  and  even  Hunters  perish.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  following  Chapter  (II.)  he  descants  upon  still 
more  ferocious  animals ; Lions,  Pards,  Lynxes,  Pan- 
thers, and  Bears.  Most  of  these  are  hunted  by  strata- 
gem ; sometimes  they  are  atupifled  by  aconite  scattered 
over  their  feeding  places,  sometimes  they  are  entrapped 
in  pits,  and,  more  rarely,  if  they  come  down  from  their 
mountain  lairs  by  night  into  the  plain  country,  they  are 
openly  attacked  by  armed  horsemen. 

Cw»iclu««m.  The  two  remaining  Chapters  are  occupied  with 
general  eulogies  of  Hunting,  which,  we  are  assured,  not 
only  affords  pleasure,  hut  increases  health,  strengthens 
the  sight  and  hearing,  and  protracts  the  approach  of  old 
age.  Moreover,  it  is  the  best  preparatory  discipline  for 
military  service.  Xenophon  proceeds,  in  a high-toned 
moral  strain,  to  prove  that  activity  is  the  duty  of  a 
good  citizen  ; and  that  the  interests  of  his  Country,  not 
iess  than  the  will  of  the  Gods,  demand  from  eucli  man 
all  the  exertion  of  which  he  is  capable.  “ And  not  only 
men,”  he  concludes  with  somewhat  of  tuuvcle,  “ ad- 
dicting themselves  to  Hunting  have  attained  infinite 
praise,  but  even  women  also,  by  the  good  grace  of 
Diana,  as  Atulantn,  Procris,  and  perhaps  others  ’’ 
Hunting  is  next  treated  of  in  verse.  From  a distich 
in  the  Pontic  Elegies  (iv.  16.  33.)  we  (cam.  that  Ovid 
Cynrgehcw i was  acquainted  with  the  Cynegcticon  of  Gratius  Palis - 
«*•  tiraiiu*  oils  ; and  this  is  the  only  direct  mention  of  that  Poet  or 
rajHCui.  his  Works  which  has  descended  to  us.  He  is,  however, 
very  generally  assigned  to  the  Augustan  Age.  Wcmsdorf. 
in  the  first  volume  of  his  Poctec  La f ini  minorct.  has 
exhausted  conjecture  relative  to  his  birth,  fortune,  edu- 
cation. and  chronology ; hut  our  business  in  this  place 
is  solely  with  his  knowledge  of  Hunting.  In  the  outset 
lie  gives  very  particular  instructions  for  the  fashion  and 
Xeig'  dimension  of  nets ; 40  pact's  is  the  length,  and  10 
meshes  (nodi)  the  height,  which  be  thinks  sufficient. 
After  enlarging  on  the  best  materials,  he  urges  the 
necessity  of  a careful  avoidance  of  damp  whenever  a 
net  is  to  lie  used.  Thus,  after  a shower,  it  should  dili- 
gently he  spread  out  to  a drying  breeze,  or  be  sufficiently 
F-rtm  fo.  smoked.  In  the  construction  of  the  Jormido  (tinea)  he 
recommends  not  too  plentiful  a use  of  vulture  feathers 
or  swan's  down  ; the  stench  of  the  one  and  the  bright- 
ness of  the  other  startles  the  game,  and  they  act 
best  when  placed  alternately  with  each  other.  He  then 
y.  ' speaks  of  a wooden  trap  armed  with  spikes,  (dehtalu 
el  tligno  robore  clausa  pedica ,)  very  similar  to  the 
Totnarfuif'ir)  of  Xenophon  ; and  he  chuckles  not  a little 
in  the  notion,  that,  through  this  machine,  game  might 
often  lie  bagged  by  some  lucky  spoilsman  who  had  not 
been  at  the  trouble  of  setting  it.  The  invention  of 
these  most  poaching  instruments,  und  of  other  hunting 
Invrntol  I v genr,  is  assigned  to  one  Dcrcylos,  an  Arcadian,  who. 
Here, in*,  in  consequence  of  his  discoveries,  is  stated  by  the  Poet 


to  be  either  really  divine,  or  to  approach  very  near  to  HUNTING 
divinity.  ' 

Dfui  xllt,  an  proximo  Dim 
Mens  fuil. 

Different  kinds  of  Hunting  Spears  are  then  noticed,  Spean. 
ami  directions  are  given  for  seasoning  the  worn!  of 
which  they  are  to  be  mude,  und  for  constructing 
them.  Dogs  are  the  next  division  of  the  subject,  and  Dog*, 
their  various  species  and  qualities  are  described  at 
considerable  length.  The  llyrcanian  breed,  we  are 
assured,  however  distinguished  for  natural  ferocity,  is 
not  content  with  simple  dogship.  It  frequents  the 
woods  iu  order  to  engender  with  Tigers.  A similar 
cross  has  been  attributed  to  the  neighbouring  Indian 
Dogs  by  Aristotle  (Dt  Animal,  viii.  33.)  ami  by  Pliny. 

(viii.  40.)  After  oil,  however,  the  prize  of  canine  excel-  Bxrellwi*« 
lence  is  assigned  to  British  Dogs  ; and  from  a statement  of,h*  le- 
thal the  only  quality  in  which  these  animals  are  deft-  lls>* 
cient  is  beauty,  we  imagine  it  is  the  Bull  Dog  of  which 
the  Poet  is  speaking. 

Quid  frtta  n Morinfan  du&io  rrftornha  pen  to 
Firmeru,  atyue  if. tea  ItAral  pmeimre  Dntannos  t 
O yuan tn  'it  merc.es,  rt  quantum  impend* i tupra  / 

Si  non  ad  spccirm  mrntiturnaque  decarcs 
Proliant.  (hire  una  nt  catu/n  jactura  Bnlanms,) 

At  maty  mam  cum  venit  opus,  prosnendaque  vtrlus, 

Et  vocal  extrema  prexcept  distnmine  A/a  nor*, 

Aon  tunc  ryreytos  ionium  admirere  Mo  tosses.  (174.) 

Strabo,  in  like  manner,  has  mentioned  excellent  Dogs, 
crVcv  pvtfivri*  xpov  ut>uij'/eatno,  (iv.)  among  the  produc- 
tions of  Britain.  Of  the  Dog  above  noticed,  an  en- 
graving may  be  found  in  the  Tract  de  Naturd  Canum , 
of  Andrew  Cirino.  It  is  there  represented  as  a most 
ferocious  animal,  with  a long,  curled,  and  bushy  tail, 
and  a hcrnl  somewhat  like  that  of  a Shark. 

The  Huntsman  is  specially  warned  to  retrard  his  Haaliag 
Hounds  after  the  chase,  if  he  looks  for  future  benefit  from  d****- 
their  noses.  Ample  instruction:)  for  breeding  arc  then 
given,  and  a Hunting  dress  is  described;  enough  of 
which  still  remains  to  attach  curiosity  to  the  passage, 
though  unfortunately  the  words  printed  below  in  Roman 
letters  are  deficient  in  the  MSS.  and  have  been  supplied 
by  the  modern  editors. 

legal  iwe (if  fascia  suras ; 

Sit  famuli*  >itu!ifit  twit,  ant  ter  gore  fulva 
Mantlet,  curt*  chUmys,  mmique  e mrlegalcri; 
hnn  To/etuno  pricing  oh!  ilia  ntSlro ; 

Tcmbitemque  manu  1 ibrata  falanca  dextrd 

Tht  tom/Mitt,  rt  cio  vti  rampant  non  prrvia  fa/ce.  (338.) 

The  diseases  of  the  kennel  and  their  proper  medical 
treatment  form  the  succeeding  heads  ; and  the  Poem 
(of  which  it  is  supposed  hut  little  is  wanting)  concludes 
with  u brief  notice  of  Horses.  From  their  succinctness, 
not  much  practical  information  cun  be  derived  from  the 
precepts  of  Gratius,  but  his  Work  is  deficient  neither 
ill  elegance  nor  in  spirit,  and  though  not  without  ohscu- 
rities  and  harshnesses,  which  tench  us  the  inestimable 
value  of  the  didactic  powers  of  Virgil,  it  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  a favourable  specimen  of  the  manner  of 
treating  a subject  assuredly  most  unfavourable  to  the 
M uses. 

In  our  brief  notice  of  Coursing  we  have  already  Cyne^riicus 
made  some  mention  of  the  KYNHTHTIKOS  of  Arrian,  of  Airi*a. 
a Tract  on  Hunting,  next  in  chronological  order,  and  mi 
named  by  the  writer,  who  called  himself  Xenophon  the 
Younger,  in  imitation  of  his  distinguished  predecessor. 

In  the  outset  Arrian  professes  to  supply  such  deficiencies 
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HUNTING  an  occur  in  Xenophon's  Work,  from  his  unacquaint> 
— 1 •'  Mint*  with  Gallic  Dogs  and  Scythian  and  Libyan 
Horses,  just  as  Xenophon  himself,  in  his  Treatue  oh 
fJirsnnanxhip,  made  like  additions  to  the  similar  Work 
of  Simon,  more  out  of  respect  lo  than  of  rivalry  with 
his  acknowledged  master.  To  the  Athenian's  confuted 
knowledge  of  Dogs,  Arrian  attributes  the  statement,  at 
which  we  have  above  expressed  our  surprise,  namely, 
that  Hares  are  never  fairly  run  down  by  them.  Such, 
he  nays,  may  be  the  case  with  a Cariun  nr  a Cretan 
G.illic Don  kennel,  hut  he  who  is  well  supplied  with  a Gallic  breed 
does  not  require  the  assistance  of  nets.  In  describing 
the  signs  of  a good  Hound,  he  particularly  insists  on 
length  as  a mark  of  blood  and  swiftness.  The  eyes, 
also,  if  bright  and  large,  betoken  excellence.  fl  appma 

(<mw  ftt’/nka,  fitU(tpat  gnOapa,  \tipxpa,  iov 

OeufUtvov.  gai  Kpattaxn  u*v  rn  ri’/'a  ra  gai  vvepaarpnr- 
At run’s  vrtinrA,  Sia  xaplnXc*’*,  y \covxn  y,  i)  Xeypee.  This  re- 

l>.r,H»r«e,  mark  leads  to  an  elaborate  account  of  a Dog  possessed 
by  the  writer  himself,  which  evinces  so  kindly  and 
affectionate  a disposition,  that  we  must  lie  permitted  lo 
afford  room  for  au  abstract  of  it.  ’*  I myself,"  says 
Arrian,  “have  bred  a Dog  whose  eyes  are  as  blue  as 
blueness  itself.  He  was  swift,  indefatigable,  high- 
couragcd,  and  sound-footed  j so  that  I have  known 
him  in  his  best  days  quite  enough  tor  four  Hares  singly. 
Ilis  temper  is  most  gentle  and  attaching;  (while  I 
write  he  in  yet  alive  ;)  nor  was  I ever  master  of  any 
Dog  who  showed  such  fondness  for  myself  and  my 
brother  sportsman  Megiltus,  from  one  of  whom,  while 
not  absolutely  in  the  chase,  he  never  will  sunder  him- 
self.  When  I am  at  home  he  stays  in  doors  with  me,  in 
my  walks  he  is  tny  companion,  during  my  exercises  in 
the  Gymnasium  he  sits  by  me,  and  when  I return  thence 
he  runs  before  me,  looking  back  from  time  lo  time  to 
watch  whether  I turn  aside,  and  having  ascertained 
that  I am  still  with  him  he  shows  signs  of  pleasure 
and  proceeds.  If  I happen  to  lie  employed  on  public 
business,  he  treats  Megillus  in  like  manner  during 
my  absence.  If  t ilher  of  us  is  unwell,  he  never  quits 
our  side  ; and  whenever  he  has  missed  us,  for  however 
short  a time,  he  jumps  upon  us  repeatedly  in  salutation, 
and  plainly  welcomes  our  return  by  the  gentleness  of 
his  whine.  At  our  meals,  touching  us  first  with  one 
paw  then  with  the  other,  he  seems  to  remind  us  that  he 
too  must  have  his  share.  Then  for  his  music,  I never 
met  with  a Dog  so  musical.  He  almost  asks  for  every 
thing  he  wants.  While  he  was  yet  a puppy  he  once 
smarted  under  (he  whip  for  some  fault,  and  now,  if  he 
does  but  hear  the  word  whip  mentioned,  he  creeps  up 
to  the  speaker,  and  humbly  begs  and  prays  him,  mum- 
bling and  almost  kissing  him.  jumping  and  hanging  on 
his  neck  till  he  succeeds  in  soothing  his  anger.  I can- 
not be  satisfied,”  concludes  this  kind-hearted  sportsman, 
“without  handing  down  to  posterity,  that  Xenophon 
the  Athenian  had  a Dog  of  the  name  of  Horme,  than 
whom  none  ever  was  swifter,  wiser,  or  holier.”  (Upoia «/.) 
Happy  the  muster  who  possessed  such  an  auimal.  hap- 
pier still  the  animal  whose  services  have  been  immor- 
talized by  such  a master.  Like  Maida  of  our  own  days, 
his  memory  must  last  while  letters  endure. 

Manage.  Arrian  is  very  precise  in  his  directions  concerning  the 
mc:u  of  a management  of  Hounds;  but  upon  this  point  we  cannot 
kennrt  pause.  Foul  feeding,  he  says,  is  a mark  of  currism. 

Much  rubbing  is  of  pood  effect  upon  the  sleekness  of 
their  coats,  ami  these  will  look  finer  and  smell  sweeter 
it  Dogs  sleep  w ith  men  rather  than  together.  It  is  better 


that  they  should  be  chained  up  than  allowed  to  range  HUNTING 
ubroad,  but  every  four  days,  at  least,  they  should  have  ex-  v— 
crcise.  In  winter  they  should  be  fed  once  a day  towards 
evening  ; in  summer  they  should  be  allowed  bread,  and 
a lump  of  fat  or  suet*  in  brine  (<n*ap  7ape\€viiptt>oir)  is 
very  good  for  them ; but  nothing  during  the  great  heats 
is  better  than  to  thrust  an  egg  down  their  throats,  so 
that  they  may  swallow  it  at  one  gulp  ; this  gives  them 
nourishment,  strengthens  their  wiud,  and  quenches 
their  thirst  all  in  one. 

Spring  and  Autumn  are  the  best  Hunting  seasons  ; 
for  Hounds  can  but  ill  endure  the  heats  of  Summer,  and  Hunting, 
in  frosts  the  ground  is  too  hard  for  their  feet.  After 
describing  the  Gallic  mode  of  Coursing,  Arrian  en- 
larges  upon  the  good  qualities  of  Hares.  Those  are 
the  best  runners  which  lie  in  the  open  country;  and  all 
true  sportsmen  are  no  delighted  with  their  game,  that  if 
when  hardly  pushed  they  betake  themselves  to  some  bush 
or  covert,  they  will  call  off'  the  Hounds.  “ Often  and 
again," says  Arrian, “have  I rode  up  and  taken  the  living 
Hare  in  my  arms,  and  after  coupling  the  Hounds  let  her 
go  again  ; or  if  I have  been  too  late  to  save  her,  I have 
Hogged  the  Hounds  lor  not  giving  quarter  to  so  deserving 
an  enemy.  In  this  single  point  do  I differ  from  Xeno* 
phon,  who  considers  (he  death  the  greatest  of  human 
pleasures.  To  me  it  is  rather  an  unpleasant  sight.  But 
Xenophon  may  be  forgiven,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
fleetness  of  Hounds.” 

Hounds  like  to  be  called  by  name,  to  be  patted  when 
they  behave  well,  and  to  have  their  ears  g.  ntly  pulled 
and  smoothed,  and  lo  be  noticed  with  fondling  expres- 
sions, itkye  tt'  Kip  fa,  tVf(  <5  fiov  |/n,  ye  & 'Qpfty. 

Tile  instructions  lor  beating  the  field,  which  follow,  are 
very  similar  to  the  modern  style  of  Coursing,  and  con- 
clude with  a strong  adjuration,  Ibunded  upon  that 
which  we  have  already  given  from  Xenophon,  not  to 
destroy  Leverets  when  too  young. 

Hare  Hunting  is  chiefly  practised  on  foot.  Stag  Stag 
Hunting  on  horseback.  The  latter  animal  when  run  Haoiiag. 
down  may  be  either  speared  or  caught  alive  in  a noose. 

Light  and  slender  Horses  are  liest  for  this  chase.  In 

Africa  the  Libyans  have  some  Hones  so  fleet  that  they 

will  run  down  wild  Asses;  but  this  appears  to  be  done 

by  stationing  relays  of  Horsemen  at  different  intervals ; 

and  such  fair  running  is  alone  to  be  considered  real 

sporting;  os  for  nets,  gins,  traps,  and  springes,  they 

are  no  better  than  poaching.  There  is  as  wide  a differ-  A good  run. 

tnce  between  a good  run  and  stealing  upon  an  animal, 

as  there  is  between  the  thievish  acts  of  a pirate  and  the 

glorious  victories  of  Arlemisium,  Sulamis,  and  Psyt- 

talia. 

The  directions  for  entering  a Hound  are  very  similar 
to  those  which  we  have  given  from  Xenophon.  Respect  vVare 
for  the  dead  is  very  diligently  to  be  inculcated  in  pup.  dead, 
pica.  Every  sportsman,  more  or  less,  has  suffered  from 
the  avidity  of  his  Hounds  ; but  Arrian  says,  that  he  has 
known  many  a Hound  choke  himself  by  gorging  a Hare 
before  he  has  recovered  his  breath. 

Upon  the  instructions  for  breeding  we  need  not  Ksiimiteof 
dwell.  A hitch  is  considered  fleeter  than  a Dog,  but  a 
Dog  possesses  far  the  most  bottom,  and  is  worth  more, 
because  he  can  run  at  all  seasons.  Good  Dogs  are 
much  rarer  than  good  Bitches ; a Dog  will  remain  in 


* Unlrs*  erimf  ii  to  be  rendered  here,  a*  it  ii  in  Dioecoridet,  (ii. 
4<£U‘2.  «nd  v 99.)  a paste  of  flour  and  water,  very  eicelltul  provender 
(or  Doga,  but  out  improved  by  pickling. 
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Conclusion. 


C yw*y»<ii*n 
of  Oppian. 


Manner*, 
lire**,  and 
tool*  of  a 
II  tinier. 


his  prime  till  ten  years  old,  a Bitch  fur  only  half  that 
period.  So  that  a good  Due.  of  the  two.  is  on  many 
accounts  far  preferable.  This  is  a blessing  which  no 
man  can  expect  without  the  favour  of  Diana  ; a reflec- 
tion which  brings  Arrian,  like  his  Athenian  prototype, 
to  a conclusion,  which,  though  inferior  in  eloquence, 
manifests  scarcely  less  piety. 

In  Didactic  Poetry,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  single 
splendid  exception  of  the  Georgia,  the  necessity  of 
teaching  chills  Imagination,  and  the  desire  to  be  ima- 
ginative detracts  from  the  soundness  of  Precept.  Op- 
pian,  however,  of  whom  we  are  now  uliout  to  give 
some  account,  has  gone  very  fur  to  escape  this  imputa- 
tion. He  has  constructed  u Poem  of  great  length, 
abounding  with  inure  than  ordinary  beauties,  and  yet 
deeply  imbued  with  Science  on  the  matters  which  he 
professes  to  teach.  Among  his  contemporaries  he 
appears  to  have  been  duly  estimated,  but,  as  far  as  our 
observation  extends,  in  our  own  limes  we  are  ungrate- 
ful to  him  : and  his  Works  arc  by  no  means  generally 
known,  and,  therefore,  are  not  estimated  as  they  de- 
serve. The  little  that  can  be  told  of  his  life  must  lie 
sought  iti  the  copious  apparatus,  accompanied  with 
which  llittrrhudux  has  edited  him.  He  was  born  in 
Cilicia,  and  flourished  under  the  mild  sway  of  the 
Antonines.  Four  Books  of  bis  KYNATETIKA  have 
descended  to  us.  In  the  1st  he  delivers  some  general 
Precepts  resjH*cting  the  habit**  and  training  of  Hunts- 
men ; us  that  they  should  by  no  means  be  too  corpulent, 
(81.)  lest  they  be  unable  to  take  the  leaps  which  are 
often  necessary;  nor  loo  thin,  lest  they  should  give  way 
under  fatigue.  Their  arms  arc  to  be  two  javelins  and  a 
crooked  dirk  ; their  tunic  is  to  come  down  to  the  knees, 
and  be  fastened  by  thongs ; a cloak  is  to  hang  from 
their  neck  upon  their  shoulders  behind  ; such  as  track 
the  gutne  should  go  barefooted,  lest  the  noise  of  their 
shoes  rouse  it  prematurely,  and  for  a like  reason  they 
should  avoid  any  loose  clothing  which  may  flutter  in 
the  wind.  Their  Hunting  weapons  («r\a)  consist  of 
nets,  forked  sticks,  ropes,  wicker-work,  a three-pronged 
spear,  a broad-headed  javelin,  a hare-pole,  (apro.W/oi',) 
bludgeons,  arrows,  swords,  a three-pronged  hare-fork, 
(\<i7<e0oVov  rpianmv,)  hooks,  leaded  clubs,  a hempen 
Jormido,  (pxfp*vQovy)  a foot-trap,  (iro&iypij*,)  nooses, 
slakes,  and  drag-nets.  (149.) 

The  praise  of  Horses  occupies  200  lines,  that  of  Dogs, 
with  which  the  1st  Book  concludes,  nearly  as  many. 
Oppian,  like  his  predecessors,  condemns  w hite  and  black 
as  colours  which  promise  little  power  of  endurance  either 
of  heat  or  cold.  His  commentator  informs  us,  on  the 
contrary,  that  while  Dogs  were  esteemed  the  best  in  his 
time.  Those  who  would  make  their  whelps  preemi- 
nently swift  should  bring  them  up  on  the  milk  of  does, 
lionesses,  she-goats,  or  wolves.  Their  names  cannot  be 
too  short.  In  lines,  which  are  scarcely  worth  citation, 
he  highly  eulogizes  the  Dogs  of  Britain  ; but  we  much 
doubt  from  the  description  whether  they  arc  of  the  same 
breed  as  those  admired  by  (iralius.  Oppian  names 
them  Agotxeei,*  and  adds,  that  they  are  small  as  little 
pet  house-dogs,  crooked,  lank,  rough,  dull-eyed,  and 
sharp-clawed,  with  teeth  thick  set  and  venomous,  and 
the  best  of  all  noses.  The  Hare  has  but  little  chance 
with  them,  and  her  distress  in  the  chase,  os  she  finds 
her  pursuers  gain  upon  her,  is  described  in  a simile  of 


• The  Is  dracTibed  by  Ciiut,  tie  Canihui  Brita*nicut  u 

;h»  Claw-hound,  chiefly  known  iu  tbt  Northern  parU  of  our  Island. 
VOL.  XXlIt. 


a singular  cast,  but  not  without  much  beauty  and  Hl'NTINtJ 
pathos,  both  of  thought  and  language.  The  images 
are  drawn  from  the  throes  of  a woman  in  her  first  tra- 


vail, tcJptl  T/IWTOTOtfOV.  (493.) 

The  I Id  Book  opens  with  a brief  catalogue  of 
distinguished  Sportsmen ; the  Centaurs,  Perseus, 

Castor  and  Pollux,  Meleager,  Hippolytus,  Atalanta, 
and  Orion ; and  their  several  inventions  are  assigned  to 
each  of  them.  Oppian  then  passes  on  to  a description  wild  mi 
of  the  habits  of  wild  animals,  beginning  with  such  as  nul*. 
arc  horned.  Bulls,  Buffalos,  whose  tongues  are  so  Homed, 
rough,  that  whenever  they  lick  their  hides  they  draw 
blood,  (173.)  various  kinds  of  Deer,  Goats,  the  Oryx, 
the  Elephant,  whose  tusks,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  he  assures  us,  in  point  of  fact,  are  no  other  than 
horns,  for  that  like  all  other  horns  they  grow  out  of 
the  head,  uud  turn  upwards,  moreover  that  they  take  a 
polish,  and  may  be  worked  by  tools  into  numberless 
uses,  whereas  nil  teeth  chip  and  split  under  such  at- 
tempts; (493.)  and,  lastly,  the  llhhtooeros.  After  dis- 
cussing these  huger  beasts,  he  conaidera  the  “small  gear' 
of  Panthers  (strange  to  say)  and  Weasels  as  beneath 
his  notice.  So,  too,  he  hastens  over  Squirrels,  Hedge- 
hogs. Moles,  and  Monkeys,  for  which  last  race  he  ex- 
presses marked  aversion. 


wit  } Jf  ■ wrwyui  nit*  ytfn,  ftlwhu. 

myiffi,  rn,  Miiibtii;  ($06.) 


Although  it  is  uot  directly  bearing  upon  the  sport  of  Apo*tT0f»Kc 
Hunting,  we  cannot  refrain  from  citing  a most  beautiful  unbe  power 
apostrophe  to  the  power  of  Love,  which  finds  place  in 
this  Book.  Oppian  has  so  few  readers,  that  to  most 
who  open  our  pages  the  lines  probably  will  have  the 
attraction  of  novelty,  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  they 
will  not  bear  the  nicest  comparison  with  any  similar 
and  better  known  passages  of  the  same  nature. 


i&rtf*  "Kf—f  rw<|  Uri.  ri/u  IfXifn  *li«' 
wirrm  hii’i,  «■■#* 

ym*m  wt >at  mSfi,  ii  run  \wurmi. 

irrmrtt  iwXirt  wrrt n.  riiyi  mu  *•** 

iXvttt  »*V  «•'/*{'.  alb*  « n uutru  'Otwrii- 
iuftmtu  li  #1  •r«rr*.  mmi  Ufnut  itp* 
ymint  irrm  w m»/i.  ih*m  f i wwpimrt, 

H \xh H ft-i*  if  i Ptrar  iri  rwiftm  twrmtu 
moj  fwyit  iXytm  n I tlrir,  n^iW*. 

ri  k ftint  xMi  wiXi  Jm  v-ttt*  X*wrn 

‘IliXiif  f uVV>.  ri  }‘  m rt/fi  ami  fmi < i'*m 
kyuim,  mot  Z*T»I  i/MXrt  l’*wn  *i{**t*i  (410.) 

The  1 1 Id  Book  recounts  the  habits  of  Lions,  Pan- 
thers, (which  Oppian  here  admits,)  Lynxes,  Bears, 

Wild  Asses,  Wolves,  Ilyjrnas  Tigers,  Bours,  Porcu- 
pines, Ichneumons,  Foxes,  Camelopard*,  Struthioca- 
meli,  and  Hares;  but  we  hasten  on  to  llie  IVth,  in 
which  the  modes  of  Hunting  these  various  beasts  urc 
related.  The  Lion  is  often  caught  in  a pitfall,  in  the  Lion  Hunt- 
centre  of  which  is  hung  up,  on  a lofty  pillar,  a Lamb  ing  inAfrie*. 
fresh  drawn  from  its  Ewe;  the  pit  is  surrounded 
by  a dwurf  wall,  which  conceals  its  depth,  and  which 
the  Lion,  stimulated  by  hunger,  overleaps ; the 
Hunters  then  letting  down  a cage,  into  which  he  is 
attracted  by  a fresh  bait,  close  its  door  when  he  has 
entered,  and  draw  him  up  by  ropes.  (77.)  Such  is  the 
African  practice.  In  India  the  mode  is  widely  different.  ^ 

Three  men  on  foot  expand  a net,  one  in  the  middle,  the 
others  at  the  opposite  extremities  of  a semicircle,  within 
call  of  each  other.  A large  bund  on  foot  and  horse- 
back, with  shields  on  their  left  arms,  and  burning  torches 
in  their  right  hands,  then  press  upon  the  Lions  with 
S a 
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HUNTING  loud  shout*,  and  drive  them  into  the  net.  (110.)  But 
1 •v’*—'  n far  more  extraordinary  method  is  adopted  in  Ethiopia. 
In  Ethiopia,  The  Hunters  there  go  out  in  parlies,  four  in  number. 

They  are  clad  in  suits  of  wicker-work,  fitted  close  to 
the  body,  and  stuffed  in  all  its  crevices  with  wool ; a pad- 
ding of  wool  moreover  is  strapped  over  them.  Thus 
accoutred,  with  shields  and  helmets  to  boot,  they  set  out 
for  the  Lion's  den,  making?  a loud  cracking?  with  whips. 
The  beast  is  roused  and  springs  upon  hi*  nearest  assail- 
ant, but  his  claws  and  teeth  are  blunted  by  the  wool ; 
and  he  in  vain  rages  on  the  wicker  armour,  changing 
from  one  foe  to  another,  till  he  is  wearied,  overpowered, 
bound,  and  carried  away  prisoner.  (146.) 

Hmilirr  The  chase,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  of  Panthers  leads 
Hunting.  an  ppisode,  of  which  Bacchus  and  his  early  Mytho- 
logy is  the  fruitful  subject.  Ino,  Pentheus,  Athamas, 
Aristam*,  and  the  Dryads  are  touched  upon  in  \ery 
pleading  lines.  It  is  in  Africa  (hat  the  power  of  this 
God  is  culled  into  exercise  aguin«l  Panthers.  To  some 
watering  place  of  the  desert  the  Hunters  roll  about 
twenty  hogsheads  of  rich  old  wine,  not  a little  too  good 
for  its  purpose,  for  it  has  been  mellowed  by  eleven  years’ 
keeping.  This  they  dash  very  slightly  with  the  water 
which  rises  slowly  from  the  spring.  The  Panthers, 
thirsty  from  heat,  and  attracted  by  the  delicious  odour, 
hasten  to  the  spot,  and  quaff*  the  mixture.  Tile  con- 
sequences may  be  easily  imagined,  and  the  stages  of 
their  ehriety,  from  its  first  boisterous  merriment  to  its 
lust  stupefaction,  are  described  with  the  pen  of  an 
adept.  While  heavy,  dull,  and  unresisting  they  are 
easily  captured.  (248.) 

Bear  Hunt-  Bears  are  tracked  with  Dogs  by  the  Armenians  and 
*“*•  the  inhabitants  of  the  bunk*  of  the  Tigris.  The  Dogs 

are  not  slipped,  but  still  retained  in  leashes.  Their 
almost  frantic  joy  when  on  the  footing  of  their  prey,  is 
most  vividly  described,  and  gives  occasion  for  a simile 
of  extraordinary  beauty,  which,  perhaps,  might  have 
been  more  fittingly  placed.  But  this  is  a fault  which 
is  far  more  than  compensated  by  the  delicacy  of  thought 
and  expression  : 

i ( T In  yXjtytitrti  i» 

waken*  A*  0(tm  weW 
A*f i*  ri  It  »«'  pdKm  rn)fH  i tea 

i«*  pirvr i,  Atr/ai, 
ri  )i  mX  iii/o,  3*  htpa it 

i\irtn  S'  au'ti*  3t  ismtn 

lira  W iye*vkan  liftwr  ttilwi  miM-  (366.) 

The  Hunter,  when  he  has  found  the  Bear's  couch,  re- 
turn* to  inform  his  companions ; a formido.  nets,  a 
stake,  and  a noose  combine  to  secure  the  animal. 

H«r«s.  A Hare  should  never  be  chased  up  hiil,  a precept  in 

which  all  the  ancient  writers  on  Hunting  coincide. 
Her  fore  legs  being  shorter  than  those  behind,  she  has 
a great  advantage  over  the  Hounds  when  mounting  a 
Fflxcj.  steep  ascent.  The  Fox  is  too  cunning  to  be  entrapped 
by  net  or  gin ; moreover,  his  teeth  are  sharp  enough 
to  free  him,  if  caught,  from  hoth.  Hounds  sometimes 
kill  this  animal,  but  not  even  the  strongest  of  them, 
without  a bloody  contest.  At  this  point  the  Poem  un- 
expectedly breaks  off*.  That  more  was  written,  or 
intended  to  be  written,  is  plain  from  a promise,  tok 
pe (iii.  406.)  not  fulfilled  in  the  Books  re- 
maining to  us  ; and  from  the  abruptness  with  which  it 
is  by  no  means  probable  that  a Work  otherwise  highly 
finished  would  be  allowed  to  conclude, 
j alias  PoU  The  first  Part  of  the  Vth  Book  of  the  Onomaaticon 
fax.  of  Julius  Pollux,  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Commoffus, 


affords  many  useful  explanations  of  particulars  con»  HUNTING 
nected  with  Classical  Hunting. 

The  last  ancient  Work  on  Hunting  which  has  come  Cynegen- 
down  to  us,  is  very  much  inferior  to  those  which  we  N*- 
have  already  noticed.  Of  the  personal  History  ofmeai*B,w 
Nemesian,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Niimerinn, 
we  have  spoken  in  another  part  of  our  Work.*  It  is 
probable  that  he  wrote,  or  at  least  contemplated,  a far 
larger  Poem  than  we  now  possera  in  his  Cynegcticon. 

His  opening  words,  Fenandi  cano  mill*  rias,  nre  by  no 
mean*  redeemed  in  the 325  lines  which  are  extant ; more 
than  100  of  which  are  occupied  by  an  enormous  and 
somewhat  impertinent  Proasmium,  into  which  he  has 
contrived  to  inlerwea\c  all  the  fables  which  he  docs 
not  intend  to  sing.  On  arriving  at  his  subject  he  com- 
mences with  Dogs,  and  recommends  a singular  mode 
of  ascertaining  such  members  of  a litter  as  ntTnrd  most 
promise  of  future  excellence.  The  weight  will  be  some 
guidance;  the  lightest  being  most  likely  to  prove  swill; 
but,  as  a surer  criterion,  the  Puppies,  while  yet  blind, 
should  be  placed  within  a blazing  circle,  and  the  mother 
will  always  exercise  a sound  critical  judgment,  by  carry- 
ing the  choicest  whelps  out  of  danger,  in  the  precise 
order  of  their  comparative  merit.  The  mode  of  training 
and  exercising  Hounds  ; the  cure  of  animal  diseases ; 
the  different  breeds  of  Horses;  and  the  formation  of 
nets  and  the  finea.  (which  is  treated  tnorr  at  length 
Chan  it  is  by  Gratius,  and  for  the  construction  of  which 
Nemesian  recommends  the  use  of  as  numerous  colours 
aud  as  many  varied  feathers  as  can  be  procured,)  occupy 
the  remainder  of  this  Poem,  which  concludes  with  a 
brief  admonition  to  the  Sportsman  to  be  early  in  the 
field. 

Among  the  modern  Latin  Poets  who  have  celebrated 
the  delight*  of  Hunting,  may  be  mentioned  Hercules  Hercules 
Strozu  of  Florence,  who  addressed  to  Lucretia  Borgia,  a Strut*, 
long  Epiccdium  on  her  brother  C®sar,  in  Latin  Hex- 
ameters. Hadrinnus  Cardinal! * S.  Chrysogoni,  who  Card  mil 
wrote  Heudccasyllables  to  Ascnnius,  a fellow  Cardinal,  A*bun. 

S.  Fiti,  Both  of  these  will  be  found  prefixed  to  some 
Plate*  of  field  sports,  illustrated  by  Latin  and  Ger- 
man quatrain*  from  the  pen  of  John  Adam  Lonicer  of  L»ai«r. 
Frankfort,  in  which  the  skill  of  the  Engraver  far  exceeds 
that  of  the  Poet.  The  Plates  are  very  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  their  representation  of  the  Hunting  costume  of 
the  time*.  In  two  of  them  the  Sportsmen  are  exhibiting 
in  repose,  Ul  genio  et  venatut  indulgent  Heraax,  ami 
Meant  et  da  per  Fcnan/ium.  At  the  close  are  printed 
the  Cynegeticon  cif  Gratius,  the  llalieutica  of  Ovid,  and 
the  Vmurini  Cant * of  Darcius.  The  title-page  an-  Dxrtiu*. 
nounc**  Nemesian  also,  but  he  is  not  given.  Tins 
volume  was  printed  at  Frankfurt  in  1582.  The  Cynt - 
getican  of  Petrus  Angdus  Barg®  us  consists  of  VI  Ba'gtua. 
Books  in  Lutin  Hexameters,  addressed  to  Cosmo  dc 
Medici,  and  embracing  almost  every  thing  connected 
with  the  sport  The  diction  is  in  Virgilian  taste,  and  the 
Poem  may  be  read  with  pleasure,  even  after  that  of 
Oppian,  in  whose  course  it  frequently  tread*.  Lastly, 

Natalis  Comes  has  left  four  Books  dt  Fenatione,  the  N»iati« 
perusal  of  which,  notwithstanding  his  numerous  pre-  Come*, 
decessore  in  the  same  line,  will  not  be  unattended  with 
satisfaction. 

Numerous  particulars  of  the  early  modes  of  Hunting  Early  Bri- 
in  England  have  been  collected  by  the  diligence  of  An- 

glo-Saxon 

• B«  OORAPttY,  Drchnt  <*/  Latm  Ferity,  vq|.  jt.  p.  5 73. 
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HUNTING  Antiquaries.  Some,  but  not  of  much  importance,  will 
be  found  in  a Pnper  by  Mr.  Peggt  in  the  Arch<ro(ogia. 
(x.  156.)  Strutt,  in  his  Sports  and  Pastimes,  (I.  I.)  has 
collected  a large  and  interesting  muss  of  information, 
and  to  him  und  to  Mr.  Turner,  in  his  History  of  the 
Anglo'Sasons.  (viii.  7.)  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the 
statements  which  we  shall  bring  forward. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding food,  and  the  abundance  of  wild  animals  with 
which  their  country  was  slocked,  led  our  barbarous 
ancestors,  both  in  their  rudest  state,  and  afterwards 
while  under  the  Roman  dominion,  to  pursue  the  chase 
How  soon  that,  which  at  first  was  an  act  of  necessity, 
became  uu  amusement,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine ; 
but  as  early  as  the  IXth  century  we  read  of  Hunting  as 
Alfred.  onc  *b«  accomplishments  of  the  youthful  Alfred,  even 
before  be  was  twelve  years  of  age,  and  we  may  therefore 
suppose  that  it  formed  one  pur*  of  education.  A**er 
informs  us  that  the  young  Prince  was  a most  expert 
and  active  Hunter,  und  excelled  in  all  the  branches  of 
that  most  noble  Art,  to  which  he  applied  with  incessant 
labour  and  amazing  success.  In  ornni  vena  to  rid  arte 
industrials  Venator  ineessabiUter  laborat  non  in  van  urn  ; 
(de  reb.  gest.  JElfrtdi,  16.)  a passage  which  Strutt  un- 
derstands literally,  but  in  which,  if  we  muy  be  guided 
by  the  context,  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  good 
Bishop  is  speaking  metaphorically  of  the  young  Prince's 
diligent  application  to  Letters.  There  can  he  no  doubt, 
however,  that,  in  another  passage,  lie  praises  him  for 
his  great  skill  in  Hunting.  Interra  tamen  Res,  inter 
belta  H prtrsentis  r itm  frequentia  impedimenta,  necnon 
Pagtinorum  infest  id  tones  et  quotidmnas  corp/jri*  infir- 
mitates . et  regni  gubernacula  rvgere,  et  omnern  Venandi 
a sere,  aurifioas  et  artifices  anas  omnes,  et  falconarios,  et 
arripitrarios,  eanieularios  qvoque  doe  ere,  (43.)  From  a 
MS.  of  the  IXth  century,  a Saxon  Calendar,  ( Colton . 
MSS.  Tiber , B.  v.)  under  the  month  September,  Strutt 
has  engraved  a Plate  (1.)  representing  a Saxon  Chief- 
tain armed  with  a spear  and  sword,  and  accompanied 
by  a follower,  who  likewise  bears  a spear,  blows  a horn, 
and  is  followed  by  a brace  of  Dogs  in  couples,  the  par- 
ticular breed  of  which  it  would  be  a puzzling  task  to 
resolve,  in  pursuit  of  wild  swine ; four  of  which  are  seen 
wallowing  under  forest  trees,  and  greedily  devouring  that 
which  we  imagine  to  represent  acorns.  Hie  Hunt  of 
Edmund,  the  grandson  of  Allred,  at  Ceoddri,  has  been 
given  in  the  following  spirited  terms  by  Mr.  Turner, 
from  a Life  of  St.  Dunstan.  ( Cotton . MSS.  Chop.  B. 
13.)  “ When  they  reached  the  woods,  they  took 

various  directions  among  the  woody  avenues ; and  lo. 
from  the  varied  noise  of  the  horns  and  the  barking  of 
the  Dogs,  many  Slags  began  lo  By  about.  From  these, 
the  King,  with  his  pack  of  Hounds,  selected  one  for  his 
own  Hunting,  and  pursued  it  long  through  various 
ways  with  great  agility  on  his  Horse,  and  with  the  Dogs 
following.  In  the  vicinity  of  Ceoddri  were  several 
abrupt  and  lofty  precipices  hanging  over  profound  decli- 
vities. To  one  of  these  the  Stag  came  in  his  flight, 
and  dashed  himself  down  the  immense  depth  with 
headlong  ruin,  all  the  Dogs  following  and  perishing 
with  him.  The  King,  pursuing  the  animal  and  the 
Hounds  with  equal  energy,  wus  rushing  onwards  to  the 
precipice;  he  saw  his  danger,  and  struggled  violently 
to  stop  his  courser  ; the  Horse  disobeyed  awhile  his 
rein  : he  gave  up  the  hope  of  life,  he  recommended 
himself  to  God  and  his  saints,  and  was  carried  to  the 
very  brink  of  destruction  before  the  sj»eed  of  the  animal 


could  be  checked.  The  Horse’s  feet  were  trembling  on  HUNTING 
the  last  turf  of  the  precipice  when  he  stopped.” 

From  some  Dialogues  composed  in  Latin  by  Elfrie, 

Duke  of  Mercia,  for  the  instruction  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
youth,  still  preserved  in  the  same  Collection,  (Tiber. 

A.  3.)  the  same  writer  has  also  presented  a conversa- 
tion on  Hunting,  which  conveys  a great  deal  of  informa- 
tion as  to  its  practice. 

**  ‘ I am  a Hunter  to  one  of  the  Kings.'  • How  do 
you  exercise  your  art  T * I spread  my  nets,  and  set  them 
in  a fit  place,  and  instruct  my  hounds  to  pursue  the 
Wild  Deer  till  they  come  to  the  nets  unexpectedly,  and 
so  are  entangled,  and  I slay  them  in  the  nets.’  ‘ Can- 
not you  Hunt  without  nets?'  * Yes.  with  swift  Hounds 
1 follow  the  Wild  Deer.’  ' What  Wild  Dccr  do  you 
chiefly  take  ?’  * Harts,  Boars,  and  Rein  Deer,  (rana,) 
and  Goats,  and  sometimes  Hares.’  4 Did  you  Hunt 
to-day  ¥ ’ No,  because  it  was  Sunday  ; but  yesterday 
I did  : I took  two  Harts  and  one  Boar.’  ‘ How?’  ‘The 
Hurts  in  nets,  the  Bour  I slew.’  * How  dated  you  slay 
him?'  ‘The  Hounds  drove  him  to  me,  and  I,  standing 
opposite,  pierced  him.’  * You  was  bold.’  * A Hunter 
should  not  be  fearful,  because  various  Wild  Deer  live  in 
the  woods.’  ‘What  do  you  do  with  your  Hunting?’ 

* I give  the  King  what  1 take,  because  I am  bis*  Hunts- 
man.’ 4 What  does  he  give  thee?’  4 He  clothes  me 
well,  and  feeds  me,  and  sometimes  gives  me  a Horse 
or  a bracelet,  that  I may  follow*  my  art  more  lustily.’  ” 

Of  the  passion  for  Hunting  which  animated  our  Soman 
Kings  and  Nobles  after  the  Conquest,  the  huge  tracts  Hunting, 
of  land  which  were  aflbrpsted  by  the  monarchs  of  the 
Norman  line  bear  fearful  testimony;  and  the  writers  of 
their  times  are  not  backward  in  depicting  the  sufferings 
of  the  oppressed  commonalty  under  the  tyrannical  pri- 
vileges of  Sport  which  were  claimed  by  their  masters. 

The  Game  Laws  of  Canute,  xvhich  already  were  more 
than  sufficiently  severe,  were  increased  in  pressure ; 
nor  was  it  till  the  Great  Charter  had  been  extorted  from 
John  that  the  unhappy  slaycrs*of  the  King's  Deer  were 
secure  in  life  or  limb. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  modern  writing  connected  with  GuilUroe 
this  subject,  is  the/frt  de  Venerie,  le  quel  Maistre  Guil la  me  Twici. 
Twici,  venour  le  Roy  d A aglet  err c fist  en  son  temps  per 
aprandre  autres ; a MS.  which  once  belonged  to  Mr. 

Farmer,  of  Tusmore,  in  Oxfordshire;  and  a translation 
of  which.  **  The  Crake  ofHuntynge,"  is  among  the  Cot- 
tonian MSS.,  (Vnpasian,  B.  xii.)  under  the  name  of 
William  Twety  and  John  GifTard.  Twici,  or  Twety, 
was  Grand  Huntsman  to  Edward  II.  In  the  Bodleian 
Library  (MS.  Dig.  182.)  may  he  found  some  other  in- 
structions, written  for  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  after- 
wards Henry  V.,  under  the  title  of  The  Maistrc  of  the  T%eMaittr* 
Game.  According  to  Strutt,  this  Treatise,  Manuscripts  of  »/tke Game. 
which  are  not  uncommon,  is  little  more  than  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  first  named.  In  the  Poetical  Prologue  by 
wnich  it  is  introduced,  Twici  mentions  the  Hare,  Hart, 

Wolf,  and  Wild  Bour,  as  beasts  for  Hunting;  the 
Buck,  Doe,  Fox,  Marten,  and  Roe,  as  beasts  for  Chase ; 
the  Grey,  (Badger,)  Wild  Cat,  and  Otter,  as  beasts 
affording  “ great  dysporte.”  The  Dogs  named  are 
ruches,  or  hounds  ; running  Dogs  for  Hares  ; ulnuntcs, 
or  Bull  Dogs  and  Mastitis  for  Wild  Boars ; and  Spa- 
niels, chiefly  for  Hawking.  This  list  falls  very  short  of 
that  given  by  Dr.  Cuius,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken.  (De  Can.  Brit.  29.) 

The  magnificence  and  expense  of  these  Sports  in  the 
XIVth  century,  may,  in  some  degree,  be  estimated  by 
3 « 2 
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HUNTING  a brief  notice  which  is  left  to  us  of  a grand  Hunting 
v— v-"*"  nmnh  in  the  year  1363,  when  the  Kings  of  France, 
Scotland,  and  Cyprus  were  in  England,  iind  to  which 
kdwinlUL  Edward  III-  invited  all  the  French  hostages  and  all 
his  own  nobility.  Henry  de  knyghion.  the  Canon  of 
Leicester  from  whose  Chronicles  we  draw  the  narra- 
tive, thus  expresses  himself ; fecit  sotenncm  fugationem 
ftrarum  in  Forestis  de  Rogymzan,  Ciyne,  Schyrewode, 
cl  pi u rib  ns  alii s fir  edit  et  si  hit  tt  parcis,  el  hoc  fecit 
pro  anno  L « rial  it  suet.  El,  ut  dicebatvr,  tjfundebat 
e rpr/isas  diurn  ales  uno  die  CIA  nrcundo  die  C mar  rat 
tolo  ilto  temjiore  fugationis.  (2627.) 

Strutt  has  pointed  to  ninny  instances  of  the  fondness 
of  ladies  for  these  rough  and  uuleminine  pastimes. 
They  not  only  witnessed  the  chuse  from  stands  prepared 
for  them,  but  they  joined  in  it,  and  shot  at  the  game 
C/ urc n Eh-  with  arrows.  So  late  as  the  days  of  Elizabeth  we  find 
zabeth.  that  Amazonian  Queen  entertained  during  her  pro- 
gresses with  splendid  Hunting  matches.  While  at 
Cowdrey,  in  Sussex,  the  scat  of  Lord  Mountecute.  one 
day,  in  1591,  after  dinner  her  Grace  saw  from  a turret, 
**  sixteen  Bucks  all  having  fayre  law,  pulled  downe  with 
Greyhounds  in  a laund,  or  lawn.”  (Nicholl'a  Progresses, 
ii.)  Several  years  afterwards,  when  the  Queen  had 
now  entered  her  67th  year.  Howland  Whyte  thus  writes 
to  Sir  Robert  Sidney  on  the  12th  of  September,  16<*0, 
of  her  mode  of  life  during  her  residence  at  her  Palace 
at  Oatlands.  *•  Her  Majesty  is  well,  and  excellently 
disposed  to  Hunting;  for  every  second  day  she  is  on 
Horseback,  and  continues  to  sport  long.”  It  was  at 
Oatlands  that  the  extraordinary  feat,  preserved  by  tra- 
dition, and  corroborated  by  a monument  in  the  church 
John  Set*  of  Walton  upon  Thames,  was  performed  by  John  Sel- 
TB-  wyn,  under-keeper  of  the  Rnval  Park.  While  attending 
one  day  upon  the  Queen  in  the  duty  of  his  office,  in  the 
heat  of  the  chase,  he  suddenly  leaped  from  his  horse 
upon  the  back  of  the  Stag,  both  running  at  that  time 
with  their  utmost  speed,  and  not  only  kept  his  seat 
gracefully  in  spite  of  every  effort  of  the  affrighted 
beast,  hut  drawing  his  sword,  with  it  guided  him  to- 
wards the  Queen,  and  coming  near  her  presence  plunged 
it  in  his  throat,  so  that  the  animal  fell  dead  at  her  feet. 
This  action  was  thought  sufficiently  wonderful  to  lie 
chronicled  on  his  monument,  and  he  is  accordingly 
there  portrayed  in  the  act  of  stabbing  the  beast.  (Grose, 
in  the  Antiq.  Rtjterlory , i.  1.  where  an  engraving  of  the 
monumental  brasses  is  given.) 

But  we  have  outrun  our  Bibliographical  chronology, 
and  we  must  turn  back  a little  in  order  to  notice  a very 
C«t«  curious  early  Work.  Gaston  Phoebus,  Comte  de  Foix 
c "ude  ant*  '*c'om,e  de  Bearn,  grandson  of  the  celebrated 
FoU  * Prince  whose  name  he  bore,  was  a tme  descendant  of 
his  greaf  ancestor  both  in  valour  and  magnificence.  He 
was  distinguished,  moreover,  as  a Stutsman,  and 
died  suddenly  at  Ortcz  in  1301,  as  he  was  washing 
his  hands  beldre  supper  on  his  return  from  Hunting. 
Mr.  Johnes.  in  the  Memoir*  of  the  Life  of  Froissart, 
prefixed  to  his  Translation  of  the  Chronicles , informs  us 
from  St.  Palaye,  (Mem.  dc  ! A r.  dot  Inscript,  x.  676.) 
that  Gaston  Phoebus  was  one  of  the  Patrons  at  whose 
Court  the  excellent  knight  gathered  information  for  his 
great  Work.  In  I3BS  Froissart  left  France  with  re- 
commendatory letters  from  the  Comte  de  Blois,  and 
carried  with  him  four  Greyhounds,  Tristan,  Hector, 
Bntn,  and  Rollant,  as  presents  to  the  Comte  de  Foix, 
who  is  described  as  always  keeping  no  less  than  1660 
dogs  in  his  kennel.  The  volume  which  Gaston  com* 


posed  bears  the  title  of  On  Deduitz  de  la  Chasse  de  HUNTING 
Redes  Sat/ vaults  et  des  Oyseaux  de  Proye.  Annexed 
to  it,  as  a second  part,  is  the  Poem  on  Birds,  by  Gasse 
de  la  Bigne,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  under 
Falconry.*  This  Work  has  been  twice  printed 
in  folio  and  black  letter  at  Paris:  the  first  time  by 
Anlhoine  Verard,  Libraire  mar  chant,  demon  rant  a 
Paris  decant  la  rue  neufoe  nostre  dame,  a lenseigne  de 
Salt  Jthan  lecangrUste.  Ou  au  palais  au  premier 
piltier  del  a nt  la  chapelte  ou  Ion  (hate  la  rnrste  de 
mem eignrs  let  president.  The  second  by  Jehan  Tre- 
perel.  There  is  also  a Parisian  reprint,  in  quarto,  by 
Philippe  le  Xoir,  under  the  title  of  Le  Muoyre  de 
Phebus.  The  first  edition,  which  we  have  consulted, 
is  illtMrated  with  numerous  rude  cuts,  and  contains 
instructions  for  Hunting  the  customary  animals,  and 
for  breeding  Dogs.  Wc  shall  extract  a single  passage, 
which  appears  to  us  to  be  highly  descriptive  of  the 
manners  of  the  times,  and  of  the  joyous  magnificence  of 
the  ancient  Chase.  Cy  divise  commit  (assembler  se  doit 
faire  et  en  yver  et  en  este.  Chap,  xxxviii.  Lassemblec  te 
fait  en  telle  m a nicer.  La  nuyt  decant  que  le  Seigneur 
dr  la  chasse  ou  le  maidre  renevr  r ouldra  alter  en  boys , 
it  doit  faire  renir  decant  tuy  let  vencurs.  les  aydes,  Us 
rarletz  et  les  paigex,  et  leur  doit  a chasmn  assignee  teur 
quisle  en  certai  lieu , et  separer  lung  de  lautre , et  lung 
ne  doibt  point  venir  site  la  queste  de  lautre , ne  faire 
ennuy.  Et  chosen n doibt  quest er  en  la  maniere  que 
jay  dii  dumietih  quit  patlt.  Et  leur  doibt  enseigner 
le  lieu  ou  (assemble c sera  faicte  au  plus  aisc  de  tout,  et 
au  plus  pres  de  leurs  quest  et.  Et  doit  estre  le  lieu  ou 
lassernblee  sera  en  ung  beau  pre  bien  cert,  ou  it  y ait 
beaulz  arbres  tout  au  tour,  loing  lug  de  lautre,  et  une 
fontame  dere  ou  ruissez  de  lez.  FA  sappelle  Uitsemblee 
pour  ce  que  t antes  les  gent  de  la  chaste  et  chienn  i astern- 
blent ; ear  cculx  qui  cant  en  queste  doivrnt  tout  rrvenit 
au  certain  lieu  que  jtty  dit , austi  font  ceuLz  qui  portent 
dr  Ihostel,  et  tons  les  officiers  de  Ihratel  doihvent  la  porter, 
cequi  tuy  fault  scion  son  office  ptunturcuscment , et  doi- 
tent  rthndre  fouailles  et  napes  par  tout  sur  Iherbc  eerie, 
et  mrttre  rianden  diverse*  a grant  foison  tut,  selon  te 
pouvoir  du  Seigneur.  Et  lung  doit  mangier  assis,  et 
lautre  sur  pirdz,  lautre  acoude.  lautre  doit  bo  ire,  lautre 
doit  rire , jangler,  et  boarder,  et  jouer,  et  brief  tout  les 
chat  tme  ns  et  leesse.  Et  quant  on  sera  assis  es  tables  a rant 
que  on  mangcue,  dont  doicent  venir  les  venture,  aydet  et 
varlelz,  qui  auront  este  en  queste , et  chuscvn  doit  faire 
son  report  de  ce  qe  aura  fait  et  t route,  et  mectre  sue  les 
fumees  decant  U.  Seigneur  celluy  qui  en  aura.  Et  U 
Seigneur  ou  le.  maistre  de  la  chasse  par  le  coseil  deulr 
tom  doit  regarder  auquft  Uyra  lamer  enurre,  nr  lequrl 
sera  plus  grant  ccrf  ne  en  meil/eur  meute.  Et  quant 
its  auront  inangie,  le  Seigneur  doit  deviser  ou  ses  relays 
et  leuriers  et  defftnets  yront,  et  au/res  chones  lesquels  je 
dtray  plus  a plain  quat  je  par  hr  ay  du  renetir.  Et  puis 
doicent  le  Seigneur  et  les  a utres  monter  a chevat  et  oiler 
lamer  courre. 

A MS.  of  this  curious  Work,  which  once  belonged 
to  the  Royal  Library  of  France,  was  bought  at  an 
auction  in  London  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in 
1S15,  for  ^165.  It  was  written  in  Gothic  characters 
on  vellum,  and  contained  88  illuminations.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  chapter  on  the  second  page  was  a 
statement  that  the  Work  was  commenced  on  the  first 
of  May,  1347.  (Dihdin,  BibL  Dec.  iii.  47H.)  Of  the 
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HUNTING  sportin''  enthusiasm  of  the  Count  tie  Foil,  somejudg- 
men!  rnay  be  formed  from  one  of  his  exhortations. 
Long  life,  health,  pleasure  and  salvation  hereafter,  are, 
as  he  say*,  every  man’s  desire ; lea  Vcneur*  ant  tout 
c Ha.  Done  soyrz  tout  Vtneur*  et  tout  feret  qw  raise*, 
et  pour  ceje  Cot  et  cowteUU  ft  touiee  man  if  ret  de  gent  de 
quclqur  etat  quit*  *OUnt  qu'ilsaiment  let  chiens. 

Book  of  St.  Of  The  Hook  of  St.  Alban*  we  have  said  enough, 
.abam.  perhaps,  under  Falconry.  Dame  July  an  Renters,  in 
that  reprint  of  her  volume  from  which  we  now  borrow  , 
entitled  The  Hooke  of  Hunting . where  unto  it  added 
the  Measure*  of  Blowyng,  must  be  considered  the  type 
of  printed  English  writers  on  Venery.  She  professes 
to  leach  " gen  I y II  persons  the  manner  of  Huntyng  for 
all  maner  of  beuste*.  w hether  they  be  heasles  of  Venery 
or  chase  or  rascall.”  Rut  many  of  her  precepts  are 
couched  in  rhyme,  and  will  give  but  little  satisfaction 
to  modern  Sportsmen.  We  may  content  ourselves  with 
a single  extract,  showing  the  seasons  at  which  different 
beasts  are  to  be  hunted. 

Mtrte  well  these  smsobs  folovjmg. 

Tyme  .if  greet  beginneth  at  Myikomnier  day, 

’Ami  lylt  Holy  Huode  <Ujr  buelti  I you  *ay. 

The  Mason  of  «be  Fose  fro  Nativitie 
Till  (be  Annuactatioo  of  our  Lady  free. 

Senon  of  (Le  Bo  bucko  at  EaMtr  shal  begyn, 

And  lyll  MicUelmaa  la-tetli  nyc  or  slieblyn. 

'I  he  •r.imn  of  (lie  llo  b*|fiutj<r(h  at  Micheloias, 

And  it  *hall  endure  nil  it  be  Candlemas. 

A(  Mii  hcliiu.  I>ejnnne(b  the  Hunting  of  the  Hare, 

And  lastrth  till  Midsnnwr,  there  will  no  man  h spare. 

Ttie  *ra*oo  of  (he  VVoll*  is  made  in  cche  rountrie 
Al  (he  vmou  of  (be  Foxe  end  evermore  shall  be. 

The  «»«in  of  (lie  Bore  i*  from  die  Nativitie 
Tytl  the  Puryfyradon  of  aur  Lady  *o  free  ; 

For  at  the  Nativitie  of  onr  I jdy  sweet 
He  may  tinde  where  he  goeth  under  hit  feet: 

Bolbe  in  wnoile*  and  fieldc*  corne  and  other  frute 
When  he  after  foode  makt-th  any  aute. 

Crabber  and  oke  rornenand  nuttes  there  (hey  grow, 

Hawes  and  brpes  and  other  (hinges  iuow  ; 

That  tyll  the  Puryfveacion  lasleth.  as  ve  may  see. 

And  nukeththe  Bore  in  season  to  bee  ; 

For  while  that  frute  may  last  bis  lime  is  never  past. 

A Jeu  *n  A Jewell,  for  Genlrie  wa*  compiled  in  1614  from 
fur  the  Book  of  St.  Alban t ; and  to  this  Work  we  may  refer 

for  clearer  explanations  in  prose.  Beasts  of  Venery  are 
four,  the  Hart,  the  Boar,  the  Wolf,  and  the  Hare. 
Beasts  of  Chase  are  five,  the  Buck,  the  Roe,  the  Mar- 
tyron,  the  Fox,  and  the  Doe  ; all  others  are  Rascull, 
or,  in  modern  phraseology.  Vermin.  A Hart  in  the 
first  year  is  a Caff;  in  the  second  a Broket ; in  the 
third  a Spayd ; in  the  fourth  a Stag ; in  the  fifth  a 
l treat  Stag ; in  the  sixth  a Hart..  His  Head  is  called 
Anteler.  Heal  and  SurrialL  When  h*s  top  is  forked, 
he  is  called  a Hart  of  10  ; when  he  bears  three,  a Hart  of 
12 ; four  summed  a Hart  of  16;  and  so  onwards  summed 
as  many  as  he  carries.  Harts,  Hinds,  Buckes,  and 
Does  congregate  in  a Herd , Roes  in  a Bevy.  Boars  in  a 
Sounder,  Wolves  in  a Rout:  20  form  a little  Herd,  40 
a middle  Herd,  80  a great  Herd.  A Buck  the  first 
year  is  a Faun , the  second  n Prirket,  the  third  a Sor- 
rell, the  fourth  a Sore,  “ at  what  time  he  will  serve  for 
a warrant,”  and  the  fifth  a Buck  of  the  Jirtt  head.  A 
goodly  Hart,  Hind,  or  Buck,  in  called  great,  a Doe 
fair.  6 Roes  form  a small  Bevy,  10  a middle  Bevy, 
12  a great  Bevy  ; 12  is  a small  Sounder,  1G  a middle 
Sounder,  20  a great  Sounder.  Of  a Roe  you  must 
say  he  crones  or  traverac*,  double*  is  hardly  per- 
mitted by  the  Laws  of  Sir  Tristram.  Its  dressing,  or 
breaking  up,  is  called  herdling,  and  the  reward  of  the 


Hounds  consists  of  the  feet,  bowels,  and  blood.  A HUNTING 
Boar  in  the  first  year  is  a Pig ; the  second  a Hog ; 
the  third  a Hogstere ; the  fourth  a Boar  ; then  when 
he  departs  from  the  Sounder  he  is  called  a Singler  or 
Sa uglier.  In  dressing  he  is  to  be  flayed,  and  the  flesh 
orderly  divided  **  into  two  and  thirtie  bredthes,  os  it  is 
termed  amongst  woodmen  the  bowels  arc  the  reward 
of  the  Hounds. 

The  Hare,  according  to  the  received  belief  of  the 
time,  is  affirmed  to  be  subject  to  repeated  changes  of 
sex,  and  to  have  powers  of  supe delation.  Her  seat  is 
a form,  “ the  place  through  which  she  goeth  to  releefe 
(feeding)  her  muset tracking  her  is  called  pricking, 
or  in  the  snow,  trayning ; **  her  deceits  and  shifts” 
double n ; she  is  not  said  to  be  fad,  but  white. 

We  cannot  forbear  from  extracting  at  length  the  de-  Hare  Hunt- 
script  ion  of  a Hare  Hunt ; it  is  eminently  characteristic  rig. 
of  the  manners  of  the  time  during  which  it  was  written. 

**  Now,  if  you  goe  about  to  Hunt  this  nimble  and 
delicate  chase,  you  shall,  when  you  come  to  the  ken- 
nell  (in  the  morning)  to  couple  up  your  Hounds,  first 
gibet  once  or  twice,  to  awake  and  stir  up  the  dogs ; 
then  opening  the  keimell  dore,  the  Huntsman  shall  use 
some  genlill  words  of  ratling,  least  in  their  hasty 
comming  out  they  should  hurt  one  unother  ; to  which 
the  Frenchman  useth  this  word,  * Arere , Arere  or, 
as  wc  say  in  English,  ‘ Soft,  soft,  ho,  ho,  ho,  ho  f 
once  or  twice  redoubling  the  same,  coupling  them  as 
they  nime  out  of  the  kennel! ; and  being  come  into  the 
field,  and  having  uncoupled,  the  Frenchman  useth  to  say, 

* flora  de  coople,  avaunt,  avaunt,'  once  or  twice ; with 
‘ So. how ' three  times  together.  We  use  to  gibet  once  or 
twice  to  the  doggs,  criing  * A trayle,  a trayle,  there 
doggs,  there;’  and  if  it  be  in  a hushie  place,  to  beate 
the  bushes  with  your  hunting  pole,  and  crie,  * Hup 
wat  hup,’*  which  makes  the  doggs  in  trailing  to  hold 
close  together,  crying  often,  ‘ So-how/  And  if  the 
Hounds  have  hud  rest,  and  being  over-Iustie  doe  begin 
to  fling  about,  the  Frenchmen  use  to  cry,  'Swejl,  arnies, 
noefl  f redoubling  the  same,  or  else,  'Arere,  amiet,  ho, 
ho;'  and  we  in  English  use  to  the  same  purpose, 

* Soft  Ihj,  bo,  here  againe,  ho,  ho  doubling  the  same, 
sometimes  calling  them  backe  againe  with  a gibet  or 
hallow,  pointing  with  your  hunting  pole  upon  the 
ground,  and  crying,  * So-how/ 

u Now  if  some  one  of  the  Hounds  light  upon  a pure 
sent,  so  that  by  the  manner  of  his  eager  spending  you 
perceive  it  is  very  good,  you  shall  cry,  ‘ There,  now, 
there  ;*  or  ‘ That's  it,  that’s  it  ;*  and  to  put  the  rest  of 
the  cry  into  him,  you  shall  cry,  * Avaunt,  avaunt,  ho, 
list  a Talbot,  list  there,  list;’  to  which  the  Frenchman 
useth  “ Oies  a Talbot , le  Valiant  out,  oie*  trove  It  cow- 
ard,' in  the  same  manner,  w.th  little  difference;  and  if 
you  finde  by  your  Hounds  where  a Hare  hath  beene  at 
reliefe,  if  it  be  in  the  time  of  grecne  corne,  and  if  your 
Hounds  spend  upon  Itic  trade  merily,  and  make  a good 
cry,  then  shall  the  Huntsman  wind  three  motes  with 
his  Horne,  which  he  may  sundry  times  use  with  dis- 
cretion, when  he  secth  the  Hounds  have  made  away,  a 
double,  and  make  on  towards  the  seate.  Now  if  it  be 
within  some  field  or  pasture  where  the  Hare  hath  been 
at  reliefe,  let  the  Huntsman  cast  a ring  with  his  Hounds 
to  find  where  she  hath  gone  out;  which  if  the  Hounds 
light  upon,  be  shall  cry,  ' There,  Boyes,  there,  that, 
tat,  tat,  hoc,  heck,  avaunt,  list  to  him,  list and  if 
they  chance,  by  their  brainsicknesse  to  overshoote  it,  be 
shall  call  to  his  Hounds,  * Ho,  againe,  ho/  doubling 
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HUNTING  the  same  twice;  and  if  undertaking  it  again*,  and 
s-— “v— making  it  good,  lie  shuSI  then  cheare  his  Hounds,  and 
say,  * There  to  him,  there,  that's  it,  that,  tat,  tat,’ 
blowing  a note.  And  note,  that  this  word  so  how  is 
generally  use<!  at  the  view  of  any  beast  of  chase  or 
venery,  but  indeed  the  wort!  is  properly  no  ho . and  not 
»o  how  ; but  lor  the  better  pronunciation  am!  fulness* 
of  the  same,  we  say  so  how,  not  mo  ho.  Now  the 
Hounds  running  in  full  chase,  the  Frenchmen  use  to 
say  * Ho,  ho  or  * Stcrf  aliru,  doute,  a lieu  ; and  wc, 
imitating  them,  say, * There,  boys,  there,  avant  there, 
to  her  there;'  which  tearmes  are  indeed  derived  from 
their  language." 

fi.  Mark*  Much  to  the  same  purpose,  on  most  leading  points, 
ham’*  ^ speaks  Gervuse  Markham  in  the  Gentleman's  Academic, 
which  is  little  more  (tor  Markham  was  a very 
diligent  borrower)  than  the  Bwk  of  St.  Alban*  cast  in 
a fresh  mould.  This  writer  was  tinctured  with  Astrology. 
He  strongly  recommends  the  breeder  of  Dotrs  to  pay 
great  regard  to  the  time  when  the  moon  is  either  in  the 
sign  Aquarius  or  Gemini ; “ lor  it  is  held  amongst 
the  heat  Huntsmen  of  this  land,  that  the  whe!]>cs  which 
ure  ingendered  under  those  two  signes  will  never  run 
mad  ; and,  for  the  most  part,  the  litter  will  have  at 
least  double  so  many  dogge  wheljH?*  as  bitch  whelpe*." 
In  the  Countrey  Content mrnts  of  the  same  writer  we 
r>, menu  f,n<i  a definition  of  Hunting,  which  ought  to  satisfy  the 

tnen/t.  mosl  faatjtlj0„a.  *•  Hunting  is  then  a curious  seaich, 

or  conquest  of  one  beast  over  another,  pursued  by  a 
natural  instinct  of  enmitie,  und  accomplished  by  the 
diversities  and  distinctions  of  smells  out  lie  ; whereas 
Nature,  equallie  deviding  her  cunning,  giveth  both  to 
the  offender  and  offended  strange  knowledge  both  of 
offence  and  safety."  (3.) 

We  have  mentioned  A Jewell  for  Centric,  and  Ger- 
vase  Markham's  writings  some  little  before  their  chro- 
nological order,  because  they  are  in  great  measure 
dependent  upon  the  Book  of  St.  A than*.  The  Booke  of 
Turbervile.  Fautconrie  by  George  Turbcrvile,  a Poet  of  no  mean  ce- 
lebrity in  his  day,  preceded  them  ; it  appeared  in  1575  ; 
and  appended  to  it  will  very  often  be  found,  The  Ao6/e 
Art  of  f ’enerie,  or  Hunting,  u hercin  ishandltd  and  set  out 
the  Vertucs.  Nature,  and  Properties  of  Fifetecne  sundry 
t.haces,  together  with  the  order  and  matter  how  to  hunt 
and  kill  every  one  of  them : translated  and  collected 
for  the  pleasure  of  all  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen,  out  of 
the  best  approved  authors  which  hare  Written  any  thing 
concerning  the  tame,  and  reduced  into  such  order  and 
proper  terms  as  are  used  in  this  Noble  Rea/me.  There 
is  a doubt  whether  this  second  Tract  was  compiled  by 
Turbcrvile:  by  some  it  has  been  attributed  to  George 
• c trp*  Gascoigne,  who  has  prefixed  commendatory  verses  to  the 

liA.-ioi£f)e.  vojume  i„  the  Edition  of  1611,  before  the  Chapter 
eutitled  An  Adcertisnnent  by  the  Translatour  of  the 
English  Manner  in  Breaking  up  of  the  Drare,  (p.  133,) 
is  a print  representing  a Huntsman  presenting  a knife 
to  Janies  I.,  in  order  that  he  may  make  assay,  (the  first 
cut  on  the  breast  to  discover  how  fat  he  is.)  This  print 
has  been  copied  as  a fronti'-piece  to  The  Secret  History 
of  the  Court  of  James  I.,  Edinburgh,  1611,  where  it 
is  said  to  form  ail  excellent  commentary  on  a passage 
in  Osborne’s  Traditional  Memoirs ; wherein  lie  de- 
scribe* the  Huutiug  dress  of  this  " Sylvan  Prince”  to 
be  “ greene  as  the  gratae  he  trodde  on,  with  a fether 
in  his  cap,  and  a home  instead  of  a sword  by  his  side." 
(195.)  In  the  above  account  of  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Doare.  immediately  after  the  assay  (according  to  the 


English  mode)  follows  a very  butcherlike  proceeding.  HUNTING 
" This  being  done,  we  use  to  cut  off  the  Dcares  head,  s— v— ^ 
and  that  is  commonly  done  also  by  the  chiefe  personage. 

For  they  lake  delight  to  cut  off  his  head  with  their 
wood  knyves,  skeynes,  or  swords,  to  try  their  edge  and 
the  good n esse  or  strength  of  their  arme.”  (134.) 

Many  of  the  terms  of  the  Art  of  Venery  may  be 
learned,  with  great  pleasure  to  the  reader,  by  a perusal  Bn  J»n- 
of  Ben  Jon  son's  exquisite  fragment,  The  Sad  Shepherd.  *«■'*  Sod 
One  passage  of  this  beautiful  Drama  is  curiously  Ulus-  SAepkerd. 
truted  by  the  Tract  which  we  are  now  considering. 

Marian , in  describing  her  morning’s  sport  to  Robin 
Hooil,  tells  him 

- You  do  know  m won 

A*  th«  auay  n taken  . . , , 

«...  when  the  *rt*or'*  made. 

....  lie  that  undoca  him 

Doth  cleave  the  brisket  bone,  upon  the  apoon 

Of  which  a little  |fri»tle  I'rowr,  you  call  it— 

Rod.  The  Raven**  bone.  Mam.  Now  o'er  brad  «t  a Raven 
On  a tetv  buugh,  « grave  great  Bird  and  hoarse. 

Who  all  the  while  liir  deer  wav  hreaking  up. 

So  croak'd  and  cry*d  for  it,  a«  alt  (he  Hunlvmen, 

V- specially  old  Scaltiloek,  thought  it  ominous.  (i.  ft.) 

Gascoigne,  or  whoever  else  wrote  The  Book  of  Hunt- 
ing, remarks  in  the  Chapter  from  which  we  have 
already  quoted,  “ We  use  not  to  take  away  the  brisket 
bone,  tvs  far  as  ever  I could  see,  but  cleave  the  sides 
one  from  another,  directly  from  the  place  of  assay  unto 
the  throat.  There  is  a little  gristle  which  is  upon  the 
spoone  of  the  brisket  which  wc  call  the  Raven's  bone, 
because  it  is  cast  up  (0  the  Crowes  or  Ravens  which 
attend  Hunters.  And  I have  scene  in  Home  places  a 
Raven  so  woont  and  accustomed  to  it,  that  she  would 
never  fayle  to  croake  and  cry  for  it  all  the  while  you 
were  in  breaking  up  of  the  Deere,  and  would  notdepurt 
untill  she  had  it."  (135.)  It  in  not  impossible  that 
Jonson  borrowed  his  first  notion  of  the  Witch  Maudlin’s 
pertinacious  croaking  ( for  it  is  she  who  is  suspected  to 
he  the  Raven)  from  the  above  passage.  In  the  course 
of  this  Drama,  Jotison  has  shown  himself  quite  as  well 
acquainted  with  the  terms  of  Venery  as  in  the  Alchemist 
he  is  in  those  of  the  Laboratory:  and  Gascoigne’s 
volume,  no  doubt,  was  the  favourite  text-book  of  his 
time.  It  is  framed,  in  great  measure,  upon  the  French 
Works  on  Hunting.  The  liberality  of  Mr.  Haale wood 
lias  afforded  us  an  inspection  of  this  rare  volume,  (for 
which  on  a former  occasion  we  had  searched  in  vain.) 
among  his  numerous  other  Bibliographical  treasures. 

Of  the  Fauoonntrie  of  Jacques  de  Fouilioux  we  have  Jaopie*  de 
spoken  under  the  head  to  which  it  more  immediately  Fouilkm*. 
belongs.  His  Venrrie  precedes  it  in  the  same  volume ; 
and  to  this,  as  well  as  to  Phcebus,  must  a large  portion 
of  the  Work  of  Gascoigne  or  Turbervile  be  referred. 

The  cuts  to  the  Edition  of  1 595  are  very  curious  ; and 
if  any  proof  were  wanting  of  the  gloomy  ferocity  of 
Charles  IX*,  they  might  be  derived  from  the  expression 
which  the  engraver  has  thrown  into  his  countenance  in 
a Flate  of  the  reception  of  his  Book  from  the  writer, 
prefixed  to  the  Dedication.  This  monster  himself  "was 
a mighty  Hunter,’’  and  dictated  a Work  on  the  Chase 
to  one  of  his  favourites.  Fouilioux  treats  at  great 
length  upon  Dogs,  how  they  are  to  be  educated,  dans 
vne  belie  tycc,  und  to  be  attended  by  a valet  de  chien*. 

In  his  account  of  the  Assembler,  which  is  very  much 
founded  on  that  of  Phoebus,  he  adds  one  particular 
which  we  are  surprised  should  have  escaped  the  gab 
lantry  of  the  Prince.  Et  ail  y a quetquc  femme  de  repif 
tat  ion  en  pays  qiti  Jace  ptaisir  aui  companions,  elU 
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HUNTING  doit  estre  alleguht  et  iff  passage*  ft  remucvimt  de  ftsses, 
*— attendant  It  rapjynrt  u renir.  (35.)  In  like  maimer, 
when  going:  to  a Fox  chase,  le  Seigneur  doit  avoir  *a 
petite  charrelte,  Id  ou  it  tern  dedans , a reel  a JilleUc  aagce 
de  seize  a dix  sept  ana,  faquelte  Ivy  frottera  la  teste  par 
let  chetnina.  Accordingly,  he  is  depicted  lying  at  full 
length  in  a cart  without  springs,  much  resembling  a 
brewer's  dray,  with  a damsel  of  the  necessary  age  dili- 
gently chafing  his  temples.  The  charrelte,  moreover,  is 
ornamented  ns  described  below.  Tonies  tea  chenilles  et 
pan.  r de  la  charrelte  doivent  ettre  gar  nit  de  Jlaccon * et 
bouteilles,  et  doit  avoir  an  bout  de  la  charrette  ten  coffee 
de  boi*  plein  de  raqs  d'Inde  froids,  jambons,  langurs  de 
bceuf  et  autrea  bona  harnois  de  gttrule.  (c.  62.)  After 
enumerating  the  various  chases,  a Treatise  on  Cynia- 
trics  follows,  which  is  succeeded  by  a Poem  sur  l' ado- 
lescence of  the  writer,  and  the  services  of  his  faithful 
Dog  Tire  fort ; into  which  are  interwoven  the  songs 
of  some  shepherdesses  to  their  flocks.  The  music  we 
do  not  give;  the  words  are  as  follows ; 1.  Comme  les 
Bergdra  krodent  leura  lirebia. 

Et  o /on  ra/r/,  o low  wnJcl,  tom  valet,  tie  re  to. 
lorn  vote/,  tom  valet,  tom  valet,  la,  la  a a let. 


2.  Le  chant  et  huchement  de*  BergCres.  3.  Response  de 
la  Bergere  compagnon  ,*  neither  of  which  is  more  than 
Ou,  ou,  ou,  ou,  ou,  u«,  on,  oup,  ou  oup.  Among  these 
pretty  vocalists  Fouilluux  is  content  to  spend  some  por- 
tion of  his  adolescence  in  the  pursuit 

l/mne  tan  I damce  et  ht/ale  amour. 

Quia  dart  mainte  an  nee  el  mam/  jour, 

Fir  ant  am  ban  comme  tm  trio-ban  hermit  e , 

Am  mantle  n 'a  vie  pirns  henediete. 

A more  pathetic  Poem,  La  Complainte  du  Cerf,  by 
Guillaume  Bouchet,  succeeds ; and  attached  to  some 
other  short  instructions  for  Hunting,  from  various  pens, 
will  be  found  a very  useful  Glossary  of  French  mots, 
dictions,  et  manic  res  de  parler  en  rArt  de  Vtnerie. 
iraflt.  As  a useful  manual  for  French  Hunting,  perhaps  there 

is  no  Work  lietter  than  the  Nouveau  Trail  e de  Fenerie , 
d' Antoine  Gaflct,  1750.  The  writer  served  40  years 
in  the  Royal  Hunting  Establishment,  of  the  ordinances 
of  which  he  gives  a preliminary  account.  His  instruc- 
tions are  very  plainly  and  clearly  delivered  ; hut  we 
know  not  how  a thorough  English  Fox  Hunter  will 
approve  of  his  doctrines  in  the  Chaste  au  Renard.  He 
encourages  it  only  inasmuch  as  it  keeps  down  these 
animals  w ho  are  so  destructive  to  Hares  and  Partridges ; 
and  he  proposes  a less  troublesome  mode  of  despatch* 
ing  them  than  by  pursuit  with  Hounds,  namely,  by 
placing  near  their  earths  a chicken  or  a pigeon,  delicately 
stuffed  with  nux  vomica.  Les  Renard*  ne  manqueront 
pas  le  prendre  et  dele  manger:  ils  maurront  sC  remen  t, 
rt  par  ce  moyen  on  sera  delivrk  de  toute  la  porter. 
(340.) 

Bb>adu*.  Even  befbre  the  time  of  Gaffct,  in  the  De  Canibus  et 
Fenatione  Li  bell  us  of  Michael  Angelo  Blondus,  dedi- 
cated to  Francis  I.,  1544,  sundry  methods  for  the  de- 
struction of  Foxes  had  been  taught;  as  it  is  held  to  be 
quite  impossible  that  any  Hounds  can  be  found  fleet 
enough  to  be  able  to  run  them  down.  By  most  other 
writers  the  Fox  is  considered  to  be  esculent  neither  by 
man  nor  beast : Blondus,  however,  assures  us  of  the 
contrary,  and  moreover,  that  it  possesses  eminent  medi- 
cinal properties.  Ferum  neque  ejus  caro  abjicienda  est, 
quoniam  elixa  in  pingui  oleo  olivet  componit  omnes 
frigido*  affectus  nodorum  et  quorumvis  ligamentorum, 
remoUiens  nervoa  conlraetoa  et  coUectas  tuberonlates. 


Atptngue  Fulpis  sternit  aurium  dentiumque  lan gores  et  HUNTING 
puhno  ejus  con  fert  phtisicis , dispneatnque  oppugn  at.  (foL 
xxxi.)  In  conc  luding  our  notice  of  French  Hunting,  we 
must  not  omit  to  mention  the  very  copious  materials  to 
be  found  in  that  volume  of  the  Encyclopedic  Methotlique 
which  treats  of  Les  Chaxsea. 

From  the  volume  of  Raimondi  of  Brescia,  Le  Caccie  Raimondi. 


dflle  Fiere  annate  et  disarmate  el  de  gf  animali  qua - 
drupedi,  volatile  et  arquatici,  1621,  we  shall  only  borrow 
a few  particulars  of  the  qualities  which  the  author  consi- 
ders necessary  for  a Sportsman  ; the  precepts  ore  much 
the  same  as  we  find  given  in  other  similar  Works.  First, 
a Huntsman  should  he  devout;  and  before  going  out 
in  the  morning  should  always  commend  himself  to  God, 
the  Virgin,  and  the  Saints,  and,  more  particularly  than 
all,  to  his  guardian  Angel ; these  commendations  he 
ought  to  repeat,  se  si  pot  esse,  before  he  goes  to  sleep,  che 
coil facendo  it  tutto  ricsce  bene.  2dly,  Ami  alCacciatore 
deve  rispb  ndere  la  Castitd : e non  senza  grandinimo 
uiisterio  gli  antichi  Ji/tgo no  Diana  jnrr  Dra  della  Cttccia , 
quale  e delta  ancora  Dea  delta  Castitd  ,•  t questa  le 
place  sommamenle,  nitre  che  gli  animali  stessi . come 
molti  ve  ne  sono,  amano  la  Castitd.  3dly,  he  ought  to 
be  able  to  bear  heat  and  cold,  and  should  be  by  no 
means  fond  of  his  bed ; 4 1 lily,  he  should  be  a good 
wrestler,  runner,  and  leaper ; 5lhly,  his  courage  must 
be  undaunted  ; 6thly,  he  should  be  skilled  in  the  use 
of  arms,  and  nn  expert  horseman  ; 7th!y,  his  dress  in 
all  seasons  should  he  light,  and  he  should  never  be 
without  a bow  or  quiver,  and  a cap  with  a plume  of 
feathers  ; Stilly  and  lastly.  Non  dete  esser  ignorante, 
especially  in  Astrology,  a Science  which,  according  to 
the  context,  here  implies  no  more  than  weather-wisdom, 
with  a little  additional  knowledge  of  lucky  and  unlucky 
days,  which  may  save  him  from  the  fate  of  Adonis. 

These  qualifications  differ  widely  from  the  estimate  John  of 
of  Hunters  formed  by  an  earlier  writer.  John  of  Salis-  Salisbury, 
bury,  in  his  Potycratica,  has  a very  curious  Chapter 
(i.  4.)  de  Fenaticd,  auctoritatibus  et  speciebu * ejus,  et 
ex ercicio  ticito  et  iUicito:  in  this  he  says,  Fenatorc * 
omnes  adhuc  institutionem  redolent  Centaurorum.  Raro 
invenitur  quisquam  corum  modestus,  aul  gravis,  raro 
continens,  a ut,  ut  credo,  sobrius. 

But  to  return  to  English  Works.  A few  years  after  SirTWau 
the  volume  attributed  to  Turbervile,  appeared  A Short  Cockaiue. 
Treatise  of  Hunting,  compyled  for  the  delight  of  Noble- 
men  and  Gentlemen,  by  Sir  Thomas  Cockaiue,  Knight, 

1591.  The  good  Knight  informs  us  in  hi*  Preface 
44  To  the  Gentlemen  Readers,"  that  44  It  hutli  bin  long 
received  for  a truth  that  Sir  Tristram,  one  of  King 
Art liure s Knights,  was  the  first  writer  and,  as  it  were, 
the  founder  of  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  honorable 
and  delightfull  sport  of  Hunting;  whose  tearme*  in 
Hunting,  Hawking,  and  Measures  of  Blowing,  1 hold 
to  be  the  best  and  fittest  to  Ik*  used.  And  these  first 
principles  of  Sir  Tristram  yet  extant,  joyned  with  my 
own  long  experience  in  Hunting  for  these  fiftie  two 
yeares  now  last  past,  have  moored  me  to  write  more  at 
large  of  limiting  the  Bucke  and  other  Chases  than  Sir 
Tristram  did." 

Sir  Thomas  Cockaiue  had  long  experience  of  sport- 
ing; “fbrthis  fiftie-two  years,"  (as  he  once  more  repeat*..) 

44 1 have  hunted  the  Bucke  in  Summer  ami  the  Hurt*  in 
Winter,  two  yeares  only  excepted.  In  the  one  having 
King  Henry  the  VIII.  his  Letters  to  serve  in  his  warn** 
in  Scotland,  before  his  Majestie's  going  to  Bulleiue. 

And  in  the  other,  King  Edward  the  VI.  his  Letters  to 
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HI  NTING  Mrvc  under  Francis  the  Earle  of  Shrew&burie,  his 
‘s*— Graces  Lieutenant  to  rescue  the  siege  of  Haddington, 
which  Towne  was  then  kept  by  that  valiant  Gentleman 
Sir  James  Wilfiird.  Knight.  God  send  England  many 
such  Captniucs  when  it  shall  have  neede  of  them.*' 
That  in  the  course  of  his  life  he  had  been  present  at 
gome  good  runs  is  clear  from  the  following  passage. 
He  is  speaking  of  Fox  Hunting.  " And  this  tast  I will 
give  you  of  the  flying  of  this  Chase,  that  the  aulhiw 
hereof  hath  killed  a Foxe  distant  from  the  Covert  where 
hoe  was  found  fouretccne  miles  aloft  the  ground  with 
Hounds;'*  and  that  he  hore  about  him,  e\rn  in  the 
decline  of  lile.  all  a Sportsman's  ardour,  is  equally  plain 
from  a good-natured  piece  of  advice  which  he  offers  to 
the  infirm.  **  A special!  note  for  an  olde  man  ora  In  me 
that  loveth  Hunting,  and  may  not  wd  follow  the 
Hounds.  He  must  markc  how  the  winde  standeth, 
and  ever  keepe  down  the  same,  or  the  least  the  side 
wind  of  the  Hnundes.  If  he  once  loose  the  winde  of 
the  Houn des  he  is  very  likely  to  loose  the  sporte  for  that 
daye,  if  it  be  in  the  plainc  or  fiehley  countrie."  This 
little’  Tract  is  illustrated  by  cuts  of  different  animals,  in 
w hich  the  Hare,  but  for  her  ears,  might  be  mistaken  for 
a Hull  Dog  ; but  this  want  of  similitude  is  afterwards 
atoned  for  by  the  abundant  grimness  of  an  Otter,  with 
a fish  in  his  month  and  fore  paws.  At  the  close  ore 
given  Sir  Tristram’s  Measures  of  Illowing.  which  muy 
be  found  also  at  the  end  of  A Jewell  for  Gcntrie.  We 
need  scarcely  say  that  Sir  Tristram  is  altogether  a 
legendary  personage. 

But  not  from  any  of  the  Works  which  we  have  hitherto 
mentioned  can  fuller  information  he  derived,  than  fiom 
TheQmtle,  that  portion  of  The  Gentleman  * Recreation,  1677,  which 
man'*  Re-  j8  „SHjgned  to  Hunting,  and  from  this  Treatise  we 
crea  o«».  ,j|iai|  extract  all  such  further  mutters  as  appear  to  illus- 
Muntiof  tratc  the  obsolete  terms  and  methods  of  the  Chase, 
vocabulary.  After  distinguishing  the  Beasts  of  Venery,  Chase,  and 
Warren,  the  names  at  their  different  ages  are  given 
with  some  slight  variations  from  those  we  have  above 
stated  from  A Jardl  for  Gcntrie.  Thus  a Hart  in  the 
second  year,  instead  of  a Brocket,  is  called  a Knobber ; in 
the  third,  a Brocket  instead  of  a Spayd ; in  the  fourth, 
a Staggard  instead  of  a Stag.  Some  authors,  it  is  re- 
marked. and  among  them  Turhervile,  have  thought 
that  a Stag  never  attains  the  name  of  Hart  till  he  lias 
been  hunted  hv  a King  or  Queen,  but  this  is  a mistake  : 
such  a Stag  if  he  escape  with  life  shall  he  called  a 
Hart  Royal ; a Hind  of  the  first  year  is  called  a Calf ; 
of  the  second  a Heart*,  or  a Brockets  Sister ; of  ihe  third 
a Hind.  A Hurt*  of  the  first  year  a Leveret ; of  the 
second  a Hare  ; of  the  third  a great  Hare.  A Boar  is 
named  as  we  have  already  set  down.  A Doe  in  the  first 
year  is  a Fawn ; in  the  second  a Tegg ; in  the  third  n 
Doe.  A Fox  in  the  first  year  is  a Cub ; in  the  second 
a For  ; afterwards  an  old  Fox.  A Roe  in  the  first  year 
is  a Kid ; in  the  second  a Gyrle;  in  the  third  a Hrmusr ; 
in  the  fourth  a Roebuck  of  the  first  head ; in  the  fifth 
a Roebuck.  For  their  lodging,  a Hart  harboureth,  a 
Buck  lodgeth.  a Roe  beddeth,  h Hare  sraleth  or formeth, 
a Coney  sitteth,  a Fox  kenneltih,  a Marlin  treeth,  an 
Otter  tralchcth , a Badger  eartheth,  a Boar  coucheth. 
So  in  dislodging  we  vn harbour  the  Hart,  ro«,»e  the 
Buck,  start  ihe  Hare,  bolt  the  Coney,  vnkennrt  the  Fox, 
tree  the  Martin,  vent  the  Otter,  dig  the  Badger,  rear 
the  Boar.  For  their  noises  a Hart  bclteth,  u Buck 
groanefh  or  troatelh,  a Roe  bellotceth,  n Harr  bratrth  or 
tappeth , an  Otter  whineth,  a Boar  freameih , a Fox 


barketh  n Badger  shneKeth,  a Wolf  howleth,  a Goat  HUSTINO 
ratleih.  The  footing  of  a Hart  is  called  the  slot , of  all 
Fallow  Deer  the  rime,  if  on  the  grass  und  scarcely  vi- 
sible, the  foiling . of  a Fox  the  print,  “ ami  of  other  such 
vermin”  the  footing,  of  an  Oner  the  marks,  of  a Boar 
the  track.  A Hare  iu  the  open  field  soreth . The  tail  of 
any  Deer  is  called  the  single. ; of  a Boar  the  wreath,  of 
a Fox  the  brush  or  drag,  and  the  tip  at  its  ends  the 
chape,  of  n Wolf  the  stern,  of  a Hare  or  Coney  the 
scut.  The  droppings  of  Deer  are^I  icmets  or  ft  wishing, 
of  a Hare  crot lies  or  crot tsing,  of  a Boar  lessts,  of  a Fox 
biiliting,  of  “ all  other  such  vermin''  the  f Hants,  of  an 
Otter  the  sprainfs.  The  fat  of  Deer  is  suet,  yet  you 
may  suy  a Deer  of  grease,  the  fat  of  a Roar  is  grease, 
of  a Rot*  heavy  grease.  A Deer  is  broken  up,  a Fox 
and  a Hare  cased.  The  places  whereat  Deer  have 
lately  passed  into  thickets,  whereby  their  size  may  be 
determined,  are  called  entries ; a Deer  which  runs  into 
the  water  and  swims  takes  to  soy l,  when  Hounds  chase 
a whole  herd  of  Deer  they  run  riot ; when  a Hare  takes 
the  ground,  which  she  does  sometimes,  sliegor*  to  vault, 
when  the  wet  ground  sticks  to  her  feet  she  carrieth. 

When  Hounds  are  set  in  readiness  and  arc  cast  off  when 
the  chase  has  passed  by.  before  the  rest  come  up,  it  is 
called  a vauntlay,  when  after  the  rest  have  passed  by,  a 
relay. 

**  The  names  and  diversities  of  Heads , according  to 
Hunting  terms. 

“Tlie  thing  that  bearnh  the  anthers,  royals,  and  ||<>*d  0f  a 
tops,  is  called  the  Beam  ; und  the  little  streaks  therein  Baer, 
are  called  Gutters. 

4‘  That  which  is  abou1  the  crust  of  the  heam,  is 
termed  Pearls : and  that  w liich  is  about  the  bur  itself, 
f irmed  like  little  Pearls,  is  culled  Pearls  bigger  than  the 
rest. 

“ The  bur  is  next  the  Head ; and  that  which  is  about 
the  bur*  is  called  Pearls.  The  first  is  called  Antlier ; 
the  second,  Surantlier ; *dl  the  rest  which  grow  after- 
wards, until  you  come  to  the  crown,  palm,  or  bruche. 
are  called  Royals  and  Sur-royals,  Toe  little  buds  or 
broches  about  the  top  are  called  Croches. 

“Their  Heads  go  by  several  names:  the  first  Head 
is  called  a Crowned  Top,  because  the  Croches  arc 
ranged  in  form  of  a crown. 

“The  second  is  called  a Palmed  Top,  because  the 
Croches  are  formed  like  a man's  hand. 

••  Thirdly,  all  Heads  which  bear  not  above  three  or 
four,  the  Croches  being  placed  aloft,  all  of  one  height, 
in  form  of  a cluster  of  nuts,  are  to  be  called  Heads  of 
so  many  Croches. 

“ Fourthly,  all  Heads  which  hear  two  in  the  top.  or 
having  their  Croches  doubling,  are  to  be  called  Forked 
Heads. 

“Fifthly,  all  Heads  which  have  double  burs,  or  the 
Anthers,  Royals,  and  Croches  turned  downwards,  con- 
trary toother  Heads,  are  only  called  Heads.9 

If  you  are  asked  what  a Stag  bears  you  are  only  to 
reckon  croches,  and  never  to  express  an  odd  number, 

“as  if  lie  hath  four  croches  on  his  near  horn,  and  five 
on  his  far,  you  must  say  he  beared)  ten,  a false  Right 
on  his  near  horn,  for  all  that  the  Beam  bears  are  called 
Rights." 

The  following  was  the  conclusion  of  u Stag  Hunt, 
which  will  more  fully  explain  what  we  have  before 
mentioned  concerning  the  assay. 
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HUNTING  " Direction*  at  the  death  of  Buck  or  Hart, 
w-v— - “The  first  ceremony  when  the  Huntsmen  come  in  to 

Death  of  the  the  death  of  a Derr,  is  to  cry  /fare  haunch,  that  the 
*u5-  Hounds  may  not  break  into  the  Deer ; which  having 
secured,  the  next  is  culling  his  throat,  and  there  blood- 
ing the  youngest  Hounds,  that  they  may  the  better  love 
a Deer,  and  learn  to  leap  at  his  throat  j then,  having 
blown  the  mort,  and  all  the  company  come  in,  the  best 
person,  that  hath  not  taken  say  before,  is  to  take  up  the 
knife  that  the  Keeper  or  Huntsman  is  to  lay  cross  the 
belly  of  tiie  Deer,  standing  close  to  the  left  shoulder  of 
the  Deer,  some  holding  by  the  fore-legs,  and  the  person 
that  lakes  say  is  to  draw  the  edge  of  the  knife  leisurely 
along  the  very  middle  of  the  belly,,  beginning  near  the 
brisket;  and  drawing  a little  upon  it,  enough  in  length 
and  depth  to  discover  how  fat  the  Deer  is,  then  he  that 
is  to  break  up  the  Deer  first  slit*  the  skin  from  the 
cutting  of  the  throat  downward,  making  the  arber,  that 
so  the  ordure  may  not  break  forth ; and  then  he  is  to 
pounch  him,  rewarding  the  Hounds  therewith.  Next,  he 
is  to  present  the  same  person  that  took  the  say  with  a 
drawn  hanger  to  cut  off  the  head  ; which  done,  and  the 
Hounds  rewarded  therewith,  the  concluding  ceremony 
is,  if  a Buck  a double,  if  a Stag  a treble  mort  blown  by 
one,  and  then  a whole  recheat  in  consort  by  all  that 
have  horns;  and  that  finished,  immediately  a general 
trAoo  whoop. 

•*  It  was  formerly  termed  winde  a horn,  because  (ns  I 
suppose)  all  horns  were  then  compassed  ; but  since 
straight  horns  are  come  into  fashion,  we  say  blow  a 
horn,  and  sometimes  sound  a horn. 

**  In  many  cases  heretofore,  leasing  was  observed ; 
that  is,  one  must  be  held,  either  cross  a saddle,  or  on  a 
man’s  back,  and  with  a pair  of  Dog-couples  receive  ten 
pound  and  a purse ; that  is,  ten  stripes,  (according  to 
the  nature  of  the  crime,  more  or  less  severe,)  and  an 
eleventh,  that  used  to  be  as  bud  as  the  other  ten,  called 
a Purte. 

“There  are  many  faults,  as  coming  too  late  into  the 
field,  mistaking  any  term  of  Art ; these  are  of  the 
lesser  size:  of  the  greater  magnitude,  hallowing  a 
wrong  Deer,  or  leaving  the  field  before  the  death  of  the 
Deer , Ac* 


Hare  Hunting  is  described  much  according  to  its 
present  usage.  One  species  of  Fox  Hunting,  in  which 
“ to  say  the  truth  there  is  not  much  pastime,*  is  with 
Terriers  under  ground,  and  in  order  to  enter  the  Dogs 
for  this  sport  a preparation  is  described,  the  brutality 
of  which  exceeds  even  the  tender  mercies  of  Isaak  Wal- 
ton to  his  Frog. 

Entering  " You  may  also  enter  them  in  this  manner : take  an  old 
Terrieri  for  pOZt  or  Badger,  and  cut  away  the  nether  jaw,  but 
Fnx  Hunt'  meddle  nol  w{|||  the  other,  leaving  the  upper  to  shew 
the  fury  of  the  beast,  although  it  can  do  no  harm  there- 
with. Then  dig  an  earth  in  some  convenient  place  in 
your  own  grounds,  and  be  careful  to  make  it  wide 
cuough,  to  the  intent  that  Terriers  may  turn  therein 
the  better,  and  that  there  may  be  room  enough  for  two 
to  enter  together  : then  cover  the  hole  with  hoards  and 
turf,  putting  the  For  or  Badger  first  therein,  and  after- 
wards put  in  your  Terriers  both  young  and  old,  en- 
couraging them  with  words  that  are  the  usual  terms  of 
Art.  When  they  have  bay’d  sufficiently,  then  begin  to 
dig  with  spades  and  mattocks,  to  encourage  them 
against  such  time  as  you  are  to  dig  over  them : then 
take  out  the  Fox  or  Badger  with  the  clamps  or  pinchers, 
killing  it  before  them,  or  let  a Greyhound  kill  it  in  their 
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sight,  and  moke  them  reward  thereof.  Here  note,  that  HUNTING 
instead  of  cutting  nway  the  jaw,  it  will  be  every  whit  us  v— v— ^ 
well  to  break  out  all  his  teetli,  to  prevent  him  from  biting 
the  Terriers.” 

The  other  species  of  Hunting  here  described  have  little 
in  them  which  can  interest.  The  account  of  a Boar 
Hunt  is  utmost  literally  translated  from  Xenophon. 

The  modern  practices  of  English  Hunting,  which  is  Modem  Fos 
confined  to  the  Stag,  the  Fox,  and  the  Hare,  may  be  Huatiuj. 
learned  far  belter  from  any  of  the  express  Treatises  on 
the  subject, — from  Beckford’s  Thought*  on  Hunting  or 
Daniel's/?  r/ra/ Sport*,ov,  perhaps,  even  from  Somerville's 
Poem,  The  Chace, — than  from  the  rapid  and  imper- 
fect abridgement  of  such  Works  for  which  we  could  find 
room  in  our  pages.  The  Fox  chase  may  be  considered 
our  standard  national  diversion  among  the  richer  classes. 

The  season  commences  as  soon  us  the  leaves  are  off,  and 
ought  lo  close  with  February.  According  to  a great 
authority  on  the  subject,  a good  Fox  chase  should  not 
be  less  than  one,  lior  exceed  two  hours  in  length, 
and  as  the  whole  art  in  this  Sport  is  to  keep  the  Hounds 
in  blood,  every  advantage  is  to  be  taken  of  the  Fox, 
the  sole  endeavour  being  to  kill  him.  Scent  scarcely 
ever  lies  with  a North  or  East  wind.  Storms  in  the 
air  seldom  fail  to  destroy  it.  A wurm  day  without  Sun 
is  the  liest  weather,  and  a Southerly  wind  without  rein, 
or  a Westerly  that  is  not  rough,  are  the  best  winds. 

Sometimes  scent  is  very  good  in  a hard  rain  if  the  air 
be  mild.  A wet  night  often  produces  a good  chase. 

Forty  couple  of  Hounds  will  admit  Hunting  three  times 
a week ; for  twenty-five  couple  in  the  field  at  a time, 
provided  they  be  steady  and  well  matched  in  speed,  are 
quite  enough  for  nuy  Fox.  In  entering  a cover  the 
Huntsman  should  draw  up  the  wind  and  quietly.  The 
favourite  covers  are  such  as  lie  high  and  dr)*,  and  thick 
nt  bottom,  out  of  the  wind,  and  on  sunny  sides  of  hills. 

In  order  to  kill  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  Hounds 
should  ever  have  sight  of  the  Fox  till  just  before  the 
death.  In  Hare  Hunting  twenty  couple  at  a time  are 
enough  in  the  field. 

Jurisconsults  have  largely  perplexed  themselves  and  raws  re- 
others  by  Tracts  on  the  Laws  of  Hunting.  There  is  a 
goodly  quarto,  published  at  Spires  in  1605,  containing  Buotmif. 
three  Tracts  dartuimorum  cirorum,  Frederici  Pruck- 
manni,  Sebastiani  Medices  Florentine,  and  Georgii  Mnr, 
on  this  subject,  in  which,  among  other  questions,  the 
following  are  discussed  : Quid  nt  renatio  et  quotuplex?  Cleric *1 
Utrum  renatio  Herat  Clerici*  ? Under  the  second  of  these 
questions  it  Is  argued,  that  Clerks  are  not  allowed  to  breed 
Dogs;  that  they  may  certainly  fish,  because  Fishing  is  a 
quieter  amusement  than  Hunting;  that  Hunting  is  too 
expensive  a pastime;  that  venison  is  luxurious  diet  ; that 
Hunting  is  more  cruel,  dangerous,  and  indecorous  than 
Fishing;  that  we  find  no  instance  of  a Saint  being  a 
Huntsman,  although  the  Apostles  were  Fishermen  ; and 
the  sum  is.  that  any  Hunting  which  is  oppreuira,  inju- 
rious to  men,— adulatoria,  a class  which  we  do  not  com- 
prehend,— or  arenaria,  amphithealrical,  is  forbidden  to 
Clerks.  Hunting  accompanied  with  noise  may  be  used 
by  them,  but  not  often,  so  as  it  be  entered  upon  not  for 
pleasure,  but  for  recreation  or  the  sake  of  health,  particu- 
larly excitandi  appditum.  Clerks  are  not  forbidden  to 
use  nets  and  gins.provided  they  indulge  in  them  temper- 
ately. (S.  Medices,  9.  viii.)  Another  question  arises 
whether  tithes  of  game  ought  to  be  paid,  which  is  decided 
affirmatively  where  it  is  the  custom,  negatively  where 
not  so.  These  three  Tract*  are  reprinted,  with  many 
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DUCTING  others  of  like  value,  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Venalorio- 
" Portstalis  Romano- Germanin  of  Fritschius,  2 voU. 

Tt.VUDON-  ^ Lipsic,  1702.  The  question  relative  to  Clerical 
SHIRK.  Hunting:  was  much  agitated  in  England  in  times  long 
before  die  Treatise*  above  noticed  were  written.  The 
immoderate  pursuit  of  this  diversion  had  become  a sub- 
ject of  great  scandal  even  in  the  days  of  Chaucer.  His 
Canterbury  Tales  are  pregnant  with  satirical  allusions 
to  this  abuse.  His  Monk  is  described  to  be, 

An  AUtmJrr,  that  tuved  Vtrn«ry; 

A miniy  mil,  to  hen  an  abbot  able. 

Many  a dainty  hor»e  bad  he  in  Uable. 

• ••»•• 

Ho  g* re  not  of  the  teal  a pallid  hen 
That  aaitb  that  Hunter*  be  not  holy  teen. 

• •••*• 

Therefore  he  irt*  a Prika»onre  (a  bard  rider)  aright} 
Grcthotmda  he  had  a*  swift  u foule  of  flight ; 

Of  pricking,  aad  of  Hunting  fw  the  Hare 
Wu  aJI  hit  lust,  for  no  root  would  he  spare. 

/'ro/oguf,  V.  165,  ice. 

And  again  in  the  Plowman  * Tale  we  read  of  the  Monk, 
He  is  as  proude  as  Prince  in  pall, 
ta  mete  and  drinke  and  io  all  thing, 

Some  werio  a toiler  and  ring, 


With  doable  wnraied  well  idighl. 

With  roiall  mete  and  ricbe  drinke, 

And  ride  on  courser  as  a Knight. 

With  Haukw  and  with  Hwndii  eke, 

With  hroebe  or  oochi*  oti  hit  hode, 

Some  tair  t»o  maase  in  all  • weke, 

Of  dotation  h tber  mottf  fode.  (2941.) 

'Hie  Statute  IS  Richard  II.  c.  IS,  which  forbade  any, 
unless  privileged  persons,  from  keeping  sporting  Dogs, 
under  the  penalty  of  a year's  imprisonment,  did  not 
affect  the  dignified  Clergy  ; foe  such  Clerks  aa  possessed 
jCIO  revenue  per  annum  or  upwards  were  excluded  from 
its  penal  operation.  Henry  If.,  however,  when  offended 
with  his  Clergy,  rigidly  enforced  the  Canon  Law,  which 
forbade  them  from  Hunting,  and  in  1157  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  Pope  to  cite  Clerks  so  offending  before 
his  Secular  Judges.  On  this  point  the  reader  may 
consult  Sir  Henry  Spelman's  Large  Answer  to  the  Short 
Apology  for  Archbishop  Abbot  touching  the  death  of 
Peter  Hawkins . The  general  heads  of  the  Laws 

affecting  Hunting  have  already  been  noticed  under 
Game  Laws. 


Ktient  HUNTINGDONSHIRE,  an  inland  County  of  Eng- 
land, bounded  from  South  to  North-East  by  Cambridge- 
shire, on  the  North-West  by  Northamptonshire,  and 
on  the  South-West  hy  Bedfordshire.  It  is  nearly 
lozenge-shaped,  the  length  of  the  longest  diagonal  from 
North  to  South  being  33  miles,  and  the  breadth  from 
West  to  East  23.  The  circumference,  following  its 
winding,  is  about  100  miles,  and  the  area  of  the  Cour.ty, 
calculated  from  Arrowsmith’s  Map,  about  240,000 
acres. 

The  ancient  name  of  the  County.  Huniedune,  had 
its  origin  in  the  quantity  of  Deer  and  other  game  that 

Fowl  frequented  the  fens.  Camden  relates  a tradition,  that 
it  was  once  covered  with  woods,  and  says,  that  it  re- 
mained a forest  “ till  Henry  the  Second  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  disforested  the  whole,  as  set  forth  by  an  old 
perambulation,  except  Waybridge,  Sappie,  and  Herthei, 
which  were  the  Lord’s  woods  and  remain  forest.**  Sir 
Robert  Cotton  says  this  County  was  not  completely 
disufforested  till  Edward  the  First's  time,  when,  in  his 
twenty- ninth  year,  that  Sovereign  confirmed  the  charter 
of  Henry  III.,  and  left  no  more  forest  than  his  own 
demesne.  From  a grant  of  the  tithes  of  all  game 
taken  in  the  County,  made  by  Richard  III.,  to  the 
Abbey  of  Peterborough,  il  may  be  concluded  that  the 
quantity  of  game  frequenting  the  County  was  consider- 
able in  his  lime.  At  present  a large  proportion  of  the 
high  lands  is  unenclosed  ; the  timber,  however,  is  thin, 
owing  to  the  great  demand  for  it  in  the  Fens.  The 
character  of  an  ancient  forest  nevertheless  still  remains, 
and  the  look  of  the  country  is  agreeable. 

RUcr*.  The  only  rivers  of  any  consequence  in  Huntingdon- 

shire are  the  Ouse  and  the  Nen.  The  former  of  these, 
called  generally  the  Lesser  Ouse,  to  distinguish  it  from 
another  river  of  the  same  name  in  Yorkshire,  enters  the 
County  from  Bedfordshire  between  St.  Neotsand  Little 
Paxton,  collecting  many  little  streams  from  Northamp- 
tonshire, while  it  runs  North  to  Huntingdon.  From 
that  town  it  pursues  an  Easterly  course,  and  after  form- 
ing for  some  distance  the  boundary  between  Cambridge- 
shire and  this  County,  runs  into  the  great  level  of  the 


Fens  not  far  from  Erith.  The  Ouse  has  frequently  over- 
flowed its  bank,  and  laid  the  adjacent  country  under 
water.  It  is  navigable  in  its  whole  course  through  this 
County.  The  Nen  flows  from  Northamptonshire,  pur- 
sues a devious  course  by  Elton,  Wandsford,  and  Peter- 
borough, and,  entering  the  Fens,  winds  slowly  to  the  sea. 

The  Fens  of  Huntingdonshire  form  a fifth  of  the  TW  Fenv 
whole  County,  and  about  a seventh  part  of  what  is 
called  the  Great  Bedford  Level.  They  are  situated  on 
the  North-East  side,  adjoining  the  Isle  of  Ely.  There 
are  also  about  TiOftO  acres  of  what  is  called  tkirty  land. 

Of  the  Fen  lands  at  least  a quarter  is  productive, 
yielding  good  wheat,  oats,  and  barley ; but  the  great 
expense  requisite  to  drain  them  very  much  diminishes 
their  value.  When  the  draining  of  the  Fens  was  first 
undertaken,  the  outfall  to  the  sea  was  not  sufficiently 
attended  to,  and,  in  consequence,  to  obviate  the  incon- 
veniences arising  from  the  slowness  of  the  rivers,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  raise  their  bonks,  and  to  employ 
machinery  to  force  the  water  from  the  low  lands  into 
their  channels.  Thus  the  original  neglect  of  a sufficient 
outlet  for  the  waters,  has  risen  to  a system  of  internal 
reservoirs  and  the  use  of  expensive  machinery. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Ouse  are  some  of  the  finest  IVturr* 
meadows  in  England,  though  the  produce  is  sometimes  mr>’ 
damaged  or  carried  away  by  sudden  floods.  The  thirty  <*ow*‘ 
lands  bordering  on  the  Fens  are  chiefly  rich  pasture. 

In  the  Northern  parts  of  the  County,  where  the  best  of 
these  are  situated,  great  quantities  of  cattle  are  fattened 
for  the  London  market ; no  particular  breed  is  chosen, 
but  the  supply  is  chiefly  derived  from  Derbyshire  and 
Leicestershire.  The  chief  cattle  market  is  at  St  Ives, 
and  is  said  by  the  people  of  that  country  to  be  inferior 
only  to  the  market  at  Sniilhfield.  Stilton,  near  Whillle- 
sea  Mere,  is  well  known  for  its  excellent  cheese,  re- 
sembling that  of  Lodi,  the  famed  Parmesan.  The 
honour  of  priority  in  making  this  cheese  is  contended 
by  Leicestershire.  As  the  Fens  offer  great  advantages 
for  rearing  colts,  the  fen  farmers  employ  only  mares  in 
the  labours  of  agriculture,  breeding  from  them  as  often 
as  they  can,  and  selling  the  colls  at  two  years  old. 
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HUN-  The  soil  of  the  h’gh  land  in  this  County  is  loam, 

TINOOON.  mixed,  more  or  less,  with  limestone,  gravel,  or  else  a 
strong  deep  clay,  inclining  to  loam.  Agriculture  in 
C°nnly  *,as  nothing;  in  it  peculiar.  As  a large  por- 
tion of  the  land  is  still  unenclosed,  the  particular  occu- 
piers are  obliged  to  adopt  whatever  system  of  cropping 
is  adopted  by  the  pnrish  in  general.  The  farms  on 
these  unenclosed  lauds  are  also  ton  small  to  exhibit  un 
exemplary  cultivation,  and  are  held  in  most  cases  by 
yearly  tenants.  The  rich  lands  about  Godmanchester, 
nevertheless,  which  are  still  occupied  by  wealthy  far- 
mers, once  stood  preeminent  in  cultivation.  “ There  is 
no  place  in  England,*’  says  Camden,  “ that  has  so  many 
stout  hinds,  or  that  employs  more  ploughs,  for  they 
make  their  boast  of  having  formerly  received  the  Rings 
of  England  in  their  progress  this  way  with  ninescorc 
ploughs,  brought  forth  in  a rustical  kind. of  pomp  in  a 
gallant  show.  Indeed  there  be  none  of  our  nation  that 
apply  themselves  more  seriously  to  a rustic  profession, 
whether  we  have  respect  to  their  skill  therein,  to  their 
ability,  or  to  their  willing  mind  withal)  to  take  the 
pains.’*  The  ploughmen  of  the  Fens  are  still  among 
the  most  expert  in  the  Kingdom,  never  employing  a 
driver,  but  working  rapidly  and  evenly,  while  they  guide 
at  the  same  time  three  marcs  abreast.  Mustard  is  a 
favourite  object  of  culture  on  the  richest  soils ; the 
crop  is  kept  clean  from  weeds  by  sheep,  which  will 
not  touch  the  mustard,  and  produces  from  30  to  45 
bushels  an  acre. 

Mere*.  In  the  Fens  on  the  North-East  side  of  the  County  ore 

several  large  lakes,  or  Mrrn,  as  Whittlesea  Mere,  Ram- 
sey Mere,  Ugg  Mere,  Benwirk  Mere,  &c.  The  first  of 
these  is  by  tar  the  largest,  and  was  formerly  six  miles 
long,  with  three  in  breadth ; it  is  at  the  present  day, 
how  ever,  much  reduced,  not  covering  more  perhaps  than 
2000  acres.  It  is  much  resorted  to  in  summer  for  the 
amusements  of  fishing  and  sailing.  Ramsey  Mere  has 
the  reputation  of  nouri-hing  larger  fish,  and  in  greater 
quantities,  than  any  other  of  these  lakes.  Pike  and 
eels  are  caught  here  in  abundance.  These  Meres  for- 
merly communicated  with  one  another  by  navigable 
channels ; they  have  been,  however,  all  diminished  by  the 
draining  of  the  Level,  and  the  scheme  of  draining  th 
completely  is  thought  not  to  be  impracticable. 

There  is  no  manufacture  of  any  importance  in  this 
County,  The  spinning  of  woollen  yarn  employs  the 
women  during  the  winter  season,  hut  in  summer  they 

Clinaw,  return  to  their  occupations  in  the  fields.  The  climate 
towards  the  Southern  part  is  warm  and  healthv  ; in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Fens  fevers  are  more  common, 
yet  the  air  is  not  so  unwholesome  as  the  marshy  aspect 
of  the  country  might  give  reason  to  expec\ 

Title.  The  Karldom  of  Huntingdon  was  for  a long  time 

hehl  by  the  Kings  of  Scotland,  with  most  of  the  lands 
in  the  County,  David  I.  having  married,  in  1108,  the 
Countess  Maud.  The  Scottish  Kings  did  homage  to 
the  Kings  of  England  for  these  estates,  till,  in  1337, 
Edward  III.  seized  the  Earldom,  and  conferred  it  on 
William  Clinton.  It  was  afterwards  bestowed  by 
Henry  VIII.  on  George  Hastings,  son  to  the  Lord  Has- 
tings beheaded  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  in  his 
family  it  continued  till  1789,  when  it  became  extinct. 
Few  old  families  remain  in  this  County,  which  suffered 
more  during  the  Republican  Civil  Wars  than  any  other 
part  of  the  Kingdom. 

Diruio**.  Huntingdonshire  is  divided  into  four  Hundreds,  tri*. 

Norman  Cross,  Leighlonstone,  Toseland,  and  Hursting- 


stone.  It  is  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  contains  HI* V- 
104  parishes.  In  Civil  administration  it  is  united  to  TIMJUON- 
Cambridgeshire,  there  being  but  one  High  Sheriff  for 
both,  who  is  elected  in  turn  from  Cambridgeshire,  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  and  Huntingdonshire.  This  County  re- 
turns only  four  Members  to  Parliament,  vit.  two  for  the 
Shire,  and  two  for  the  Town  of  Huntingdon. 

Tile  population  of  the  County,  in  1821,  amounted 
to  48,771.  being  an  increase  of  6*563  since  1811.  Of 
the  10.397  families  composing  the  whole  population, 

6435  were  employed  in  agriculture,  and  2937  in  trude 
or  handicraft. 

Huntingdon , in  Domesday  Book  Huntedone , on  its  Huntingdon 
own  common  seal  Huntersdun e,  the  hill  or  down  of 
Hunters,  (Baker’s  MSS.  voL  xxxviii.)  the  County  Town, 

Rtands  on  a gentle  rising  ground  on  the  Northern  bank 
of  the  Ouse,  which  is  crossed  by  a handsome  stone 
bridge  of  six  arches  to  the  adjoining  village  of  God- 
manchetter,  supposed  to  be  the  Duroltponte  of  Antoni- 
nus. The  Castle  of  Huntingdon  was  of  unknown 
antiquity.  According  to  Camden,  it  was  built  anrw  by 
Edward  the  Elder  in  the  early  part  of  the  Xth  century; 
nothing  is  now  left  but  a few  traces  of  the  walls  which 
enclosed  an  area  of  many  acres.  The  remains  of  four 
Religions  Houses,  a Priory  of  Austin  Canons,  two 
Hospitals,  and  a Friary,  are  nearly  as  much  obliterated. 

The  town  is  said  once  to  have  contained  fifteen  Churches, 
of  these  only  two  now  remain,  St.  Mary’s,  built  in  the 
reign  of  Janies  I.,  and  Alt  Saints,  probably  erected  in 
that  of  Henry  VII. : but  a division  into  four  Parishes 
is  still  preserved  ; that  of  St.  John  being  united  with 
All  Saints  and  St  Benet’s  with  St.  Mary’s.  The 
Market  Place  is  spacious,  and  contains  a Town  Hall, 
laid  out  Mow  in  Civil  and  Criminal  Court*,  in  which 
the  Assizes  arc  held,  and  above  is  a handsome  Assembly 
Room.  The  town  consists  of  one  main  street,  nearly 
n mile  in  length,  with  numerous  lanes  issuing  from  it 
at  right  angles:  it  is  clean  and  neatly  built  The  Ouse 
is  navigable  for  barges,  and  the  town  is  supplied  by 
wnter-carriage  from  Lvnn.  Huntingdon  is  a borough, 
and  returns  two  Members  to  Parliament  Population, 
in  1821,2806.  Distant  from  London  58$  miles  North, 
from  Cambridge  16  North-West.  Jt  has  little  claim 
to  Historical  distinction,  unless  as  the  birth-place  of 
Oliver  Cromwell.  Godmanchester , ns  we  have  stated  Oodmao- 
ahove,  stands  on  the  South  bank  of  the  Ouse,  opposite 
to  Huntingdon.  The  Church  is  a handsome  pointed 
edifice,  and  numerous  Roman  antiquities  have  been 
found  in  the  neighbourhood.  James  I.  incorporated  the 
town,  but  it  never  returned  Members  to  Parliament. 
Population,  in  1821,  1953.  Hinchingbrook , a seat  of  Hierhiny 
the  Enris  of  Sandwich,  is  situated  about  half  a mile  to  brook' 
the  West  of  Huntingdon,  on  the  site  of  a Benedictine 
Nunnery,  built  by  William  the  Conqueror.  It  was 
granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  family  of  Cromwell,  by 
one  of  which  race.  Sir  Oliver,  the  uncle  of  the  Protector. 

James  I.  was  magnificently  entertained  here  in  1603. 

Sir  Oliver  was  a staunch  Cavalier  during  the  trouble* 
of  the  Great  Rebellion,  and  even  before  the  Civil  War 
broke  out,  he  had  been  compelled  by  the  expenses  of 
his  profuse  loyalty  to  alienate  his  estate  of  Hinching- 
brook  to  the  ancestor  of  the  present  noble  owner.  The 
mansion  is  a large  irregular  building,  partly  of  brick, 
and  with  little  pretensions  to  architectural  arrangement 
or  decoration.  Charles  I.  lodged  in  it  for  three  days  i 

after  he  had  been  carried  off  from  Holmby. 

Duckdcn  is  a small  village,  5 miles  South  from  Hunting' 
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HUV-  don,  60}  North  from  London,  principally  distinguished 

TINCiDON-  >,y  u Palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln,  many  of  whom 
SHIKK.  arc  Juried  i„  the  Parish  Church.  'Hie  Manor  hna  been 
v in  the  possession  of  the  See  of  Lincoln  since  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.  The  Palace  for  the  most  part  is  built  of 
brick,  and  consists  of  two  quadrangles.  Population  of 
the  village,  in  1821,  392. 

St  Ive*.  St.  Jvra  is  a small  but  pleasanL  Market  Town  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Ouse,  known  in  Domesday  Book  by  the 
name  of  Slept.  Its  later  appellation  is  traced  to  St. 
Jt»,  a Persi m Bishop,  reputed  to  have  preached  in 
England  during  the  Vlfth  century,  and  the  discovery  of 
whose  body  is  related  in  the  Chronicle  of  Samary. 
(clxviii.)  to  which  we  shall  presently  refer  more  fully. 
Borne  remains  of  a Priory,  built  upon  the  spot  in  which 
the  body  of  that  early  missionary  was  found,  are  still 
to  he  seen.  The  Church  is  a handsome  pointed  build- 
ing. with  a tower  and  spire.  The  town  is  dean  und 
well-built,  and  the  river  Ouse  is  passed  hy  a stone 
bridge  of  six  arches  four  of  pointed  architecture, 
two  semicircular,  rebuilt  in  1716;  near  the  centre 
arch  is  a small  building,  probably  intended  for  a 
Chapel,  but  in  the  upper  part  (much  damaged  by  a 
calamitous  fire  which  in  the  year  1699  destroyed  the 
greater  part  of  the  town)  traditionally  said  to  have  been 
used  as  a Lighthouse  for  the  navigation  of  the  Ouse.  Po- 
pulation, in  1821,2777.  Distant  59}  miles  from  I^ondon. 

Kmiholtaa.  Kimbolton  is  u Market  Town,  64  miles  North  from 
London,  6.}  East  from  lligham  Fcrrars.  Population, 
in  1621,  1502.  It  is  remarkable  only  for  the  adjoining 
scat  of  the  Dukes  of  Manchester,  which  w as  the  retreat 
of  Katharine  of  Arragon  when  unqueened. 

St  St.  S'roU  is  a considerable  Market  Town  on  the  bank 

of  the  Ouse,  connected  with  the  adjoining  village  of 
Eynexbury  by  a handsome  stone  bridge.  The  Patron 
Saint  from  whom  it  derives  its  name  is  a personage  of 
very  uncertain  history ; but  be  is  probably  the  same 
ns  him  of  like  name  in  Cornwall.  The  Church  of  St. 
Ncots  is  a very  beautiful  specimen  of  the  style  of  Henry 
VII.’i  time.  The  market  place  is  spacious,  and  the 
town  well  built  and  agreeable.  Population,  in  1821, 
2272.  Distant  20  miles  Smith  by  West  from  Hunting- 
don, 56  North  North-West  from  London.  Population 
of  Eynesbury  903. 

.kHnwy  Ramsey,  i Market  Town  surrounded  by  fens,wnsonce 

distinguished  for  its  rich  Benedictine  Abbey.  A curious 
MS.  History  of  this  foundation  hus  been  published  hy 
Gale,  and  will  be  met  with  in  his  Hiat . Brit.  Ac.  Script. 
i.  365.  Historia  Ratneaienais  sire  Liber  de  fundatiow 
ci  Benefacioribv*  Ccrnobii  Ramrsimsi*  ex  Cod.  MS.  ipii 
servatur  in  Regio  Scaccario  fPr*t  monaster ii  a parte 
Rrmoratoris , Anno  1589.  The  anonymous  writer  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I The 
town  is  situated  on  a tract  of  firm  land,  surrounded  by 
the  Ouse,  extending  about  two  miles  in  length,  and 
somewhat  leas  in  breadth.  Its  niime  is  traced  variously, 
by  some  to  Rama  tie.,  i.  e.  island,  from  a Ham  w hich 
was  traditionally  reported  to  have  found  his  way  to  this 
spot,  either  during  a hard  frost  or  a summer  drought, 
and,  being  unable  to  return,  there  to  have  fixed  his 
abode  contentedly  like  a hermit.  By  others  it  is  de- 
duced a ramit,  from  the  trees  with  which  it  abounded  ; 
and  by  a third  party  of  Etymologists,  more  mystically 
inclined,  to  Ramts-v^,  the  first  city  in  which  the  Israelites 
halted  during  their  Exodus.  Ramesse,  moreover,  sig- 
nifies thunder,  and  the  pious  men  who  dwelt  in  Ramsey 
Abbey  were  deterred  from  sin  by  the  thunder  of  psalm- 


ody. Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Abbey  is  supposed  to  have  HUN- 
been  founded  about  the  year  970,  and  its  site,  which 

now  in  better  adapted  to  eels  and  wildfowl  than  to  human  

kind,  is  described  by  the  holy  Oswald,  who  inspected  it  HURDLfc. 
with  Aylwin  the  founder,  to  determine  upon  it*  fitness, 
in  the  following  glowing  terms.  Hie  e*t  alter  Elytius 
viria  rum  mo  Paradise  destinatis  ah  irtemo  provisua. 

(c.  xix.)  Of  this  once  magnificent  structure,  in  which 
letters  were  diligently  cultivated,  and  which  was  re- 
nowned for  the  treasures  of  its  Library,  especially  those 
in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  little  at  present  can  be  traced 
hut  a ruined  guteway,  and  this  from  its  florid  style  com- 
paratively of  recent  date.  The  Abbey  stood  ut  the 
upper  end  of  the  town  towards  the  South  at  a short 
distance  from  the  present  Church,  the  tower  of  which 
was  raised,  in  1671,  from  fragments  of  the  elder  building. 

It  is  the  burial  place  of  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  re- 
tired to  Bodsay  House  near  this  town-  after  he  had 
been  compelled  to  dispose  of  iliiichiugbrook.  Ramsey 
principally  consists  of  one  long  street,  with  a second 
branching  Northward  along  the  bank  of  the  river  from 
the  bridge.  Distant  from  London  68J  miles,  from 
Huntingdon  11  North  North-East.  Population,  in 
1821,  2814. 

Stilton,  a village  which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  Slihoo. 
has  attained  great  celebrity  for  its  cheese,  is  71  miles 
North  from  London,  ami  6 from  Peterborough.  It 
stands  on  the  Roman  Ermine  Street.  At  Norman  Crou 
within  this  Parish,  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
was  the  chief  inland  depot  for  the  reception  of  French 
prisoners  of  war.  Population,  in  1821,  710. 

Stone,  General  Piste  of  Huntirtxdonahire,  1794  ; Max- 
well, General  Piew  of  the  Agriculture  of  Huntingdon- 
*hirry  1793. 

HUR,  v.  See  the  Example. 

K i»  the  ilog’«  Idler,  and  hurrrfh  in  the  sound ; the  longue  talking 
the  inner  palate,  with  a trembling  alxmt  the  teeth. 

Bm  Jotunm  Tkr  E*gluh  Grammar. 

HURA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Monoeiia , 
order  Monadelphia,  natural  order  Euphorbiee.  Gene- 
ric character : male  flower,  an  imbricated  catkin  ; calyx 
truncated  ; filaments  cylindrical,  the  apex  peltate  ; an- 
thers numerous,  in  pairs:  female  flower,  style  funnel- 
shaped  ; stigma  large,  twelve  to  eighteen  rays  ; capsule 
woody,  twelve  to  eighteen  celled. 

One  species,  //.  crepitant , the  sand  box  tree,  native 
of  central  America : the  singularly  formed  seed-vessel 
has  the  property  of  bursting  with  a loud  noise,  and 
scattering  the  seeds  with  con-iderable  force,  even  after 
having  been  kept  for  several  years. 

HU'RDLE,  n.l  D.  horde ; Ger.  hurd.  Wachter 

11  u'aoLED.  J derives  from  AiW-en,  arrrare,  cutlo - 

dire,  to  keep  or  guard.  And  Tooke  considers  it  to  be 
the  past  participle  of  the  A.  S.  hyrd-an,  to  guard  or 
keep, 

A kind  offence  wrought  or  wreathed  ofosiers  or  smad 
sticks. 

Used  also  for  the  conveyance  of  criminals.  See  the 
Quotations  from  Fabian,  Evelyn,  and  Blackslone. 

And  kBr  myd  her  owe  faoode  hii  rerdr  Hero  verst  aochyrchc 
Of  krrUlrt,  and  of  gerdvn,  a,  hit  coo}*  wurriie. 

S.  G/oucrtler,  p.  232. 

Whrrfore  immedyatly  he  »u  tpoyled  of  Li*  armoer,  6c  layde  vi.oa 
an  tantjfU,  so  dr* wen  to  Ty  borne  and  there  hanged 

Fairy* m.  Chrxmtdr,  Atmo  1408. 

“ 1 A*  when  a prowling  w-olfe, 

Whom  hunger  drive*  to  seek  ikw  haunt  for  prey. 

Watching  where  shepherd*  pet  their  flock*  at  cv« 
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to  km  r died  cotes  amid  the  field  secure, 
l**M  o' re  the  fence  with  ease  into  the  fokl. 

Milieu,  Paradise  Lott,  book  iv.  1. 186. 

And  when  the  kurdle-fenevs  of  OVsirr*  weut  confidently  forward, 
and  were  at  hand  to  touch  the  walls  ’hrn  there  fell  from  above  (treat 
pipes  and  barrels,  mibtone*,  and  piece*  of  broken  pillars,  with  the 
exceeding  weight  whereof  the  fighting  men  below  were  overwhelmed. 
lioilmol,  Ammumms,  fol.  16U.  Gwi/as/iw  and  Jmhanus. 

I saw  not  their  [certain  of  the  regicides]  execution,  but  met  their 
quarter*  mangl’d  and  cult  and  reeking  as  tncy  were  brought  in  bas- 
kets on  the  kmrdt*. 

Evelyn.  A/rmoirs,  sol.  i.  Ortukr,  1660. 
Ala*,  bow  chang'd  the  scene  l when  there  1 pitrh’d 
Those  km rdted  cotes,  the  night  was  calm  and  mild, 

And  ail  was  peaceful. 

Marfan.  Eclogue  5. 

Usually  {by  connivance,  at  length  ripened  by  humaDily  into  law,) 
aslrdge  kmrdle  i*  allowed  to  preserve  the  o Bender  from  the  extreme 
torment  of  being  dragged  on  the  ground  or  pavement. 

hlackstone.  Commentaries,  book  iv.  ch.  *i. 

HURDS,  “A.  S.  heord-as,  stupa,  fotr-hards,  the 
relufle  of  flax  or  hemp ; that  which  is  beaten  out  from 
either  in  the  dressing.'  Somner.  Dutch,  heerde,  herde. 
Ftbra  titti,  Kilian. 

He  set  the  cltie  of  Rome  on  fire  so  apparently,  that  many  citizens 
of  consul*  degree,  taking  hi*  chambeHainc*  in  the  manrr  with 
matches,  touch  wood  and  hurds  (stupa  twdmgue)  in  their  mes*ua^ea 
(witbia  the  citie)  would  not  once  lay  hand  on  them  but  let  them 
alone.  Holland.  Suetomms,  fol.  191.  Sent  Claudius  Ctcsar. 

HURDY-GURDY,  a name  given  to  a musical  in- 
strument ; for  the  derivation  of  which  it  would  be  very 
idle  to  inquire,  and  concerning  which  wc  may  be  con- 
tent with  a favourite  and  very  useful  resource  of  Ety- 
mologists w hen  hard  pressed ; probably  aaorio  conficlum. 
Rurney.  Hist,  of  Music,  (ii.  373.)  says,  that  it  is  the 
Rote  of  Chaucer,  the  Lyra  Mendicorum  of  which  Kir- 
cher  gives  the  following  high  praise.  Quamvis  instru * 
men  turn  tit  triium  ti  vulgare,  el  mendicit  passim  in  usu , 
eat  Utmen  atruciuru,  et  chorda  rum,  quas  binas  out 
quateruas  habet,  section e,  mirum  quantum  ingeniosum  ; 
omnem  harmonia  varietatem  exhibit ; constat  preelerea 
plectris  et  palmnlis  suis , ex  quorum  pretsione  chorda  tact  a 
quant  volueris  modulationem  facile  exhxbueris , rota  cir- 
cumductione  terentis  chordas  et  in  sonum  incituntis, 
Verbo  nihil  aliud  rst  quam  monochordum  cel  dychordum, 
curia  section*  pledontm  in  harmomam  excilatum.  (Mu- 
surgia  Universalis,  VI.  vol.  i.  p.  487.)  Burney  continues 
that  it  is  the  VieUe  of  the  French  ; and,  again,  that  it  look 
the  name  Rote  from  rota,  the  wheel,  by  which  ita  tones 
are  produced.  (270.)  Spelman  explains  Rote  to  be  a 
musical  instrument  used  in  Wales;  whereon  Urrey,  in 
hia  Glossary  to  Chaucer,  very  justly  remarks,  that  he 
probably  mistook  it  for  a Crota  or  Crowd,  Archdeacon 
Nares  gives  a reference  to  Spenser,  Faerie  Qurene,  iv. 
9.  6.  for  Role  ; and  says,  that  our  early  Poets  appear 
to  have  used  it  for  any  musical  instrument,  though  it  is 
“ properly  that  which  is  now  culled  a cymbal,  or  more 
vulgarly  a Hurdy-gurdy. " With  the  Cymbal,  according 
to  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  usage  of  the  word,  the 
Hurdy-gurdy  cannot  in  any  way  be  connected.  Burney 
(xi.  344.)  says,  that  the  modern  Italians  call  a Harpsi- 
chord Cembalo.  Whence  they  obtained  this  corrup- 
tion it  is  not  easy  to  determine ; for,  as  the  same  writer 
has  noticed,  Boccaccio  uses  Ciembato  for  some  other 
musical  instrument,  (probably  a tambourine,)  long  before 
the  invention  of  the  Harpsichord.  At  the  close  of  the 
fifth  Giornata,  Dioneo,  a wnnew  hat  rakish  gentleman, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  titles  of  the  song*  which  he 
proposes,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  ladies,  che  tulle 
cominciarono  a ridere,  e massimamente  la  Reina,  excuses 


Hl.'KDLB. 

HURDY- 

GURDY. 


himself  from  singing  them,  becau-e  he  has  not  a Hl’KDY 
Ciembalo.  OURbk . 

Ducange  says  Rocta  was  used  as  well  as  Rota;  but  ^ 

he  appears  to  confound  VieUe  with  Vioion,  both  of  which 
he  gives  as  synonymous  to  Vilula  or  Vidula.  Cofgruve  v 
classes  it  in  its  fit  degree — “ VieUe , a rude  or  harsh- 
sounding  instrument  of  inusicke  usually  played  on  by 
base  fullers  and  blind  men."  Roquefort  (Gloss,  de  la 
Langur  Rom.  ad  t>.)  says  the  Vide  was  u Violin,  and 
that  the  modern  VieUe  was  always  culled  Rote  by  the 
Romancers,  although  the  two  words  are  now  perpetually 
confounded. 

HURL,  c.  | Or  whirl , q.  v.  D.  weruelcn  ; Ger. 

Hurl,  n.  [toerben;  A.  S.  tetcrl-an,  ymb-warl-an, 

Hu  ri.kr.  I dreumire,  convertere  se  ; to  go  around, 

Hi/ri-iiat.  / to  turn  itself  round,  to  move,  to  throw 
with  a revolving  or  rotatory  motion.  See  Hurtle. 

To  throw  or  cast,  to  dash  ; to  throw  or  cast  with 
force  or  violence ; to  roll  or  rush  along. 

Hurl,  the  noun.  Revolution ; consequentially,  stir, 
tumult,  or  commotion. 


King  Richard  thi*  noble  kniit  Acre*  nom  so, 

A X cried*  **» the  Samiin*,  in  eche  bide  abouie, 

Thai  the  asrewen  u«  durste  id  non  end*  at  route. 

H (Jlumeeater,  p.  487. 

Hii  karl-de  him  out  of  chnrcbe.  that  late  pite  tilde, 

A is  cod  name  vaste  inou,  A to  Erdeslcye  him  Ladde. 

Id  p.  537. 

And  whanne  gret  flood  was  maad  the  flood  was  kurhd  (ilhsum  et! 
firmest)  to  that  hous;  and  it  myghte  not  move  it,  for  it  was  foundid 
on  a sad  sluon.  Wtdtf.  Lmke,  ch.  «i. 


An  I in  this  «eason  also,  called  the  kurlyng  lime,  the  commons  of 
Norfolk*  A Suflbtke  came  mlo  y*  abbey  of  Bury,  and  there  slew  one 
of  y*  kragya  iustycis  called  John  Caundyasbo,  A the  pryor  of  y* 
place  v»‘  oilier,  A after  apoylyd  and  Ihuv  away  mochc  thyog*  out  of 
y*  xaydo  place.  Fabymm,  Anm>  1381. 

At  last,  the  golden  oriental  gale 

Of  greatest  heauen  gats  to  open  fair*, 

And  I’iiirbua  fre*h,  at  bridegroom  to  his  mate, 

Came  daunting  forth,  shaking  his  deawie  haire : 

Aod  buries  hia  glutring  beam**  through  gloomy  air*. 

Spenser.  Fame  Queen*,  book  i.  can.  5. 
After  this  kmrie  the  king  was  faine  to  flee 
Northward  in  poet,  for  succour  and  rrleefe. 

J/irror  far  Magas  met,  fol.  358.  Edmund  Duke  of  Somerset. 

And  yet  this  cunning  Shlnsei,  a knrier  of  stones,  as  well  as  a railer, 
wants  not  the  face  instantly  to  make  as  though  he  despair’d  of  victory 
unless  a modest  defence  w ould  get  it  him. 

AltUon.  Apology  for  Smectynumus. 

The  kmrlers.  These  are  stones  competently  distanced,  whom  tra- 
dition reporteth  to  be  formerly  men  metamorphosed  into  Munea,  fur 
kurlmg  (a  sport  peculiar  to  Cornwall)  on,  and  so  profaning,  the 
Lord’s  Day.  Fuller.  Wert  kies.  Commit. 

The  sign  of  ti*  (tne  demon  of  Tedworth'*]  approach  wa«  an  A urhng 
in  the  air  user  the  house.  tilaneu.  Urn  Wtithreap. 

This  god  of  ours  hath  evermore  lo*ed  those  game*  of  prize,  yea, 
and  was  desirous  to  win  the  victory,  having  strove  personally  hirnaelfe 
in  playing  upon  the  htrpe,  in  singing,  and  flinging  the  toil  of  braise ; 
yea,  ami  as  some  say,  at  kurldnUi  and  fist  fight. 

Hoi  laud,  1‘luimrch,  Col.  633. 

As  from  a Hanging  rock's  tremendous  height, 

The  sable  crows  with  intercepted  flight 

Drop  headlong  ; starv'd  and  black  with  sulphurous  hue. 

So  from  the  deck  ore  kurfd  the  ghastly  crew. 

Pope.  Ilomer,  Odyssey,  book  xi*. 
On  every  side  wide  gaping  engines  wail 
Teeming  with  fire,  and  big  with  certain  fate ; 

Ready  to  hurl  destruction  from  above.— 

(Behold)  mountain  on  mountain  thrown 

With  threatening  kurl,  that  shook  the  aerial  firmament- 

Caugrtve.  On  tke  ttdnng  of  Samur. 
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Ml' RL.  ■ Diilm«lul  Nxlure  p»n;», 

The  very  * tree  mi  look  lenj>ui<!  from  afar ; 

HURLING  Or  through  lb’  uMbrlter’il  glade,  impatient  aeem 

> , - ^ To  hurl  into  the  covert  of  the  grove. 

Tlkommtn.  Stammer. 

And  whal  unbroken  lectn'd  the  itorm  to  brave, 

The  eailor  hew'd  end  A«rf  rf  inUi  the  wave. 

Hoele.  Orhmdo  Funoeo,  book  XIX.  v.  317. 

The  Huai.aiui,  mentioned  in  the  citation  from  Fuller 
above,  are  three  contiguous  circles  of  upright  stones  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  of  St  Cleer,  in  Corn- 
wall. The  stones  are  from  three  to  five  fret  in  height 
the  circles  are  not  of  equal  diameters,  that  in  the  middle 
being  larger  than  the  two  others : their  centres  are  in 
the  same  straight  line.  They  are  probably  connected 
with  Druidical  worship,  though  tradition  assigns  them 
to  the  origin  recorded  by  Fuller. 

The  game  of  Hcrling  mentioned  in  the  same  extract 
is  a very  severe  exercise.  A full  account  of  it,  which 
we  shall  transcribe  below,  is  given  by  Carew  in  his 
Survey  of  Cornwall.  (74.)  The  object  of  the  players, 
who  are  from  40  to  60  on  each  side,  is  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  a ball  which  has  been  dealt  or  thrown  by  the 
adverse  party,  and  carry  it  to  its  own  goal,  generally 
about  100  yard*  distant  from  those  of  the  opponents 
and  each  being  guarded  by  two  of  the  choicest  players. 

This  Game.  Hurling  to  Goals,  is  played  in  the  East 
parts  of  Cornwall,  another.  Hurling  to  Ute  Country,  in 
the  West  In  the  first,  “Hee  that  is  once  possessed  of 
the  ball  hath  his  contrary  mate  waiting  at  inches,  and 
assaying  to  lay  bold  upon  him.  The  other  thrusteth 
him  in  the  hrest  with  his  closed  fist  to  keep  him  olf, 
which  they  call  butting,  and  place  in  weldoing  the  same 
no  small  poynt  of  manhood.  If  hee  escape  the  first  ano- 
ther taketh  him  in  hand,  and  so  a third  ; lie)  the r is  hee 
left  until  having  met  (as  the  Frenchman  sayes)  cAnwx- 
teura  ton  pied,*  hee  eyther  touch  the  ground  with  some 
part  of  his  Ignlie  in  wrestling,  or  cry,  Hold,  which  is 
the  word  of  yeelding.*1  He  then  throws  the  ball  to  one 
of  his  mates,  who  having  the  same  contest  to  encounter, 
it  is  " a very  disadvanlageable  match,  or  extraordinary 
accident,  that  leeseth  many  goalcs;  howbeit,  that  side 
carryeth  away  best  reputation  which  givelh  most  falls 
in  the  Hurling,  keepeth  the  ball  longest,  and  presseth 
his  contrary  neerest  to  their  own  goale." 

The  rules  of  the  Game  are  given  as  below.  **  The 
llurlera  are  bound  to  the  observation  of  many  lawes, 
as  that  they  must  Hurle  man  to  man.  and  not  two  set 
upon  one  man  at  once  ; that  the  Hurler  against  the  ball 
must  not  but,  nor  hand-fast  under  girdle  ; that  hee 
who  hath  the  ball  must  but  only  in  the  other's  hrest ; 
that  he  must  deal  no  Fore-ball,  viz.  he  may  not  throw 
it  to  any  of  his  mates  standing  neerer  the  goale  then 
himselfe.  Lastly,  in  dealing  the  ball,  if  any  of  the 
other  part  can  catch  it  flying  between,  or  e're  the  other 
have  it  fast,  he  thereby  winneth  the  same  to  his  side, 
which  straightway  of  defendant  bccometh  assailant,  as 
the  other  of  assailant  falls  to  be  defendant.  The 
least  breach  of  their  lawes  the  Hurlers  take  a just 
cause  of  going  together  by  cares,  but  with  their  fists 
onely;  neither  doth  any  among  them  seek  revege 
for  such  wrongs  or  hurts,  but  at  the  like  play  againc. 
These  Hurling  matches  are  mostly  used  at  weddings, 
when  commonly  the  p bests  undertake  to  encounter  all 
cummers.* 

• The  French  hire  a proverbial  expression,  tnmver  chauemre  a 
ton  prim/, or  pr-fg,  lo  meet  with  one's  match,  which  Carew  may  have 
IrxovTiojiephied  into  the  above. 


The  second  mode  of  playing  this  game,  which  Carew  HURLING 
descriln**,  is  a far  more  boisterous  amusement.  *•  The 
Hurling  to  the  Covntrey  is  more  diffuse  and  confuse, 
as  bound  to  few  of  these  orders.  Some  two  or  more 
gentlemen  doe  commonly  make  this  match,  appointing 
that  on  such  & holyday  they  will  bring  to  such  an  indif^ 
ferent  place  two,  three,  or  more  Parishes  of  the  East  or 
South  quarter  to  Hurle  against  so  many  other  of  the 
West  or  North.  Their  goulcs  arc  either  those  gentle* 
men’s  houses,  or  some  tounes  or  villages  three  or  foure 
miles  asunder,  of  which  either  side  maikeih  choice,  after 
the  neerneaae  to  their  dwellings.  When  they  meet 
there  is  neither  compayringof  numbers,  nor  matching  of 
men  ; but  a silver  ball  is  cast  up,  and  that  company 
which  can  catch  and  carry  it  by  force  or  sleight  to  their 
place  assigned,  gained]  the  ball  and  the  victory.  Who- 
soever gclteth  seizure  of  this  ball,  findeih  himselfe  gene- 
rally pursued  by  tlic  adverse  party  ; neither  will  they 
leeve  till  (without  all  respects)  he  be  la\d  flat  on  God's 
deare  earth;  which  fall  once  received  disableth  him 
from  any  longer  detayning  the  boll ; hee  therefore 
throweth  the  same  (with  like  huzard  of  intercepting  as 
in  the  other  Hurling)  to  some  one  of  his  fellowes 
fardesl  before  him,  who  maketh  away  withall  in  like 
maner.  Such  as  see  where  tbe  ball  is  played  give 
notice  therof  to  their  mates,  crying,  * Ware  East,* 

4 Ware  West,'  &c.  as  the  same  is  carried. 

“The  Hurlers  take  their  next  way  over  hilles,  dales, 
hedges,  ditches,  yea,  and  thorow  bushes,  briars,  mire, 
plashes,  and  rivers  whatsoever;  so  as  you  shall  some* 
times  sec  20  or  30  lie  tugging  together  in  the  water, 
scrahling  and  scratching  fur  the  bell.  A play  (verily) 
both  ntde  and  rough,  and  yet  such  as  is  not  destitute 
of  policies,  in  some  sort  resembling  the  feats  of  w&rre  ; 
for  you  shall  have  companies  lu\d  out  before,  on  the  one 
side  to  encounter  them  that  come  with  the  ball,  and 
of  the  other  party  to  succor  them  in  maner  of  a fore- 
ward. Againe,  other  troops  lye  hovering  on  the  sides, 
like  wings,  to  helpe  or  stop  their  escape;  and  where 
the  ball  it  selfe  goeth,  it  resembleth  the  joyning  of  tha 
two  maync  battles  r the  slowest  footed  who  come  lagge, 
supply  the  showe  of  a rere-ward : yea,  there  are  horse- 
men placed  also  on  either  party,  (as  it  were  in  ambush,) 
and  ready  to  ride  away  with  the  bull,  if  they  can  catch 
it  at  advantage.  But  they  may  not  so  steale  the  palme, 
for  gallop  any  one  of  them  never  so  fast,  yet  he  shall 
be  surely  met  at  some  hedge,  comer,  crowse-lane, 
bridge,  or  deepe  water,  which  (hy  casting  the  coun- 
tric)  they  know  he  must  needs  touch  at : and  if  his 
good  fortune  gard  him  not  the  better,  hee  is  like  to  pay 
the  price  of  his  theft,  with  his  owne  and  his  horse’s 
overthrowe  to  the  ground.  Sometimes  the  whole  com- 
pany runneth  with  the  ball,  seven  or  eight  miles  out  of 
the  direct  way  which  they  should  keepe.  Sometimes  a 
foote-man  getting  it  by  stealth,  the  better  to  scape  un- 
espied, will  carry  the  same  quite  backwards,  and  so  at 
lost  get  to  the  goale  hy  a wimllnce  ; which  once  knowne 
to  be  wonne,  all  that  side  flockc  thither  with  great 
jolity : and  if  the  «atne  be  a gentleman's  house,  they 
give  him  the  ball  fur  a trophee,  and  the  drinking  out 
of  his  beere  to  boot.'" 

**  The  hall  in  this  play  may  bee  compared  to  an  in- 
femall  spirit  ; for  whosoever  catcheth  it,  fareth  straight- 
waves  like  a madde  man,  strugling  and  fighting  with 
those  that  goe  about  to  holde  hi  in  ; and  no  sooner  is 
the  ball  gone  from  him,  but  he  resigneth  this  fury  to 
the  next  receyver,  and  himselfe  becommeth  peaceable 
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Hl'RUNG  a*  before.  I cannot  well  resolve  whether  I shall  more 
— commend  this  game  for  the  manhood  and  exercise,  or 
*CaNB?"  con^emn  il  *®r  lhe  boysteroosnes  and  harmes  which  it 
. begettcth  : for,  as  on  the  one  side  it  makes  their  bodies 

strong,  hard,  and  nimble,  and  puts  a courage  into  their 
hearts  to  meete  an  enemie  in  the  face  ; so  on  the  other 
port  it  is  accompanied  with  many  dangers,  some  of 
which  do  ever  fall  to  the  players’  share.  For  proofe 
whereof,  when  the  Hurling  is  ended,  you  shall  see  them 
retyring  home,  as  from  a pitched  battaile,  with  bloody 
pates,  bones  broken,  and  out  of  joynt,  and  such  bruses 
as  serve  to  shorte  their  daies  : yet  al  is  good  play,  and 
never  Attourney  nor  Crowner  troubled  for  the  matter. ’’ 

HU'RLY,  ] Much  has  been  written  upon 

H i/rly- burly,  >these  words.  See  the  Commcn- 

Hu'rly-bijrlied.J  tutors  on  the  passages  quoted 
from  Shakspeare,  and  Chalmers’s  Glouary  to  Lindsay, 
p.  372. 

Hurty , Skinner  thinks,  may  be  from  to  whirl : it  is 
probably  no  other  than  hurl,  in  its  consequential  usage 
of  stir,  commotion,  tumult,  and  burly,  ( q . c.)  big  and 
boisterous.  The  Editor  of  Menage  considers  the  French 
hvrlubrtlu , to  be  formed  from  the  sound.  He  inter- 
prets it,  brusqutmcnt,  ineonsiderhncnt ; rashly,  incon- 
siderately. 

A great  stir  or  commotion  ; a boisterous  tumult  or 
confusion. 

So  shal  these  terrible  coaimocioo*  A hurty  burly  forest) ew  the 
code  of  the  worlds,  which  hurley  hurley  man’s  self  dooeth  procure 
' nto  himself,  by  reason  j*  he  is  infected  with  inordinate  tastes  & 
affections.  Udatt.  Luke , ch.  xxL 

And  to  thintent  the  etslyer  to  flea  re  his  enemyes  eyes  with  suspi- 
cioof  fearefulne*,  he  bade  that  they  should  remoue  with  more  noise 
and  hurty  hurty,  than  the  customs  of  the  Romanes  was  to  do. 

Arthur  Geldyng,  Cuter.  Commentaries,  book  vi.  foil.  50. 

In  alleging  Dauid,  1 approue  a doelryne  and  no  dyffynycyon,  the 
(rounde  of  a vow  after  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  not  the  name  of  it, 
at  it  hath  bene  hurty  hurtyed  in  Aatickriites  kyngdom. 

Bute.  Apology,  Col.  48. 
That  with  the  hurley , Death  iuelfe  awakes. 

Shahtpeare.  Henry  IF.  Second  Part,  fol.  85. 
Thereof  (treat  hurty  hurty  mooed  was 

Throughout  the  ball  tor  that  same  warlike  tone. 

Spenter  Faerie  Queene,  book  v.  can.  3. 

But  euerie  where  else  the  commons  kept  stack  like  iter,  to  that  it 
was  rightly  called  the  hurl  tug  time,  Ultra  were  such  hurtie  burlier 
kept  in  euert*  place,  to  the  great  danger  of  ouertbrowing  the  whole 
state  of  all  good  gouernenent  in  thu  land. 

IfoliMtbed  Richard  It.  Anno  1331 . 

The  king  and  council  used  also  other  means  to  break  and  disperse 
these  hurty -teurltet, 

Strype.  Memorials.  Eduard  III  Am  no  1549. 

Then  what  a hurly-burly ; what  a crowding;  went  a glare  of  a 
thousand  flambeaus  in  a square. 

Burke,  ff'orht,  voi.  ix.  p.  116.  On  a Regicide  Peace,  let.  4. 

HU'RRICANE,')  Sp.  hurraean  ; Fr.  ovragan. 

Hurrica'no.  JA  word  which  the  French  Ety- 
mologists suppose  to  have  been  picked  up  by  the 
voyagers  to  the  West  Indies,  and  signifying,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Islanders,  the  four  winds  blowing  at  the 
same  time,  the  one  against  the  other.  And  see  the 
Quotation  from  Dampier. 

And  there  are  other  winds,  especially  from  the  west,  which  will 
blow  sometimes  two  or  three  day*  upon  one  point,  so  as  to  drive  a 
•hip  before  them  150  league*,  or  460  English  miles  in  that  time  ; and 
hurrtca.net  themselves  move,  at  least  sometimes  in  a direct  line. 

Grew.  Cosmo  Sutra,  book  L ch.  ii.  sec.  24. 

1 am  possess'd 

With  whirlwinds,  and  each  guilty  thought  to  me  is 
A dreadful  hurrieunt. 

Massinger.  The  U*neau**t  Combn,  art  ».  sc.  7. 


And  down  the  shon’r  impetuously  doth  fall,  HL'RRI 

Lake  that  which  men  the  hurrumo  call ; LANK. 

As  the  grand  deluge  had  been  come  again,  — 

And  all  the  world  should  perish  by  the  min.  H l'  RST. 

Drayton.  The  Mam-Cut/.  _ 

1 shall  speak  next  of  hurricanes.  These  are  violent  stoma,  raging 
chiefly  among  the  Carribbae  islands  • though  by  relation,  Jamaica 
has  of  late  been  ouch  annoyed  by  them.  They  are  expected  in  July, 

August,  or  September. 

Dampier.  Foyayet,  w A.  ii.  part  ii.  cb.  vi. 

Yet  not  vex!  .ftlna's  pillar'd  flames  that  strike 
The  stsrs  ; nor  molten  mountains  hurl’d  on  high  { 

Nor  pond'roua  rapid  deluges,  that  burn 
Its  deepty-chanoel'd  sides,  cause  such  dismay, 

Such  desolatioa,  hurricane,  as  those. 

Grainger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  book  ii.  L2B4. 

IIU'RRY,  v.  \ Sw.  hurra;  Ger.  horen,  agere, 

Hu'rry,  n.  lagifart,  dreumagere,  from  lhe 
Hi/rbixr,  ? A.  S.  herg-ian.  See  Harry  and 
Hu'rry-skurry.  ) Harass. 

To  move  along,  drive  along ; hastily,  quickly,  with- 
out stop  or  stay  : and  hurry,  the  noun,  haste,  or  hasty 
motion,  commotion,  tumult. 

Hurry-Uurry ; to  hurry  about  separately,  different 
ways.  Skurry,  from  A.  S.  *cyr-an,  to  cut,  to  separate. 

From  beds  of  raging  fire  to  starve  in  ice 
Their  soft  ethereal  warmth,  and  there  to  pine 
Immovable,  infix!,  and  frozen  round. 

Periods  of  time,  thence  hurried  back  to  fire. 

MitUm,  Paradite  Lost,  book  ii.  I.  603. 

Our  Saviour  mock  and  with  nnlroubt’d  mind 
After  bis  aery  jaunt,  though  homed  sore, 

Hungry  and  cold  betook  him  to  his  roit. 

Id.  Paru/Ji  te  Regained,  book  iv.  1.  399. 

Embassadors  now  had  audience,  which  were  deterred  for  a long 
fur ; justice  was  adminbtred,  the  ships  were  lauebed,  and  things 
were  in  a hurry  for  the  preparation. 

Usher.  Annuls.  Anno  Mundi  3965. 

But  tht  tumult  still  increased,  sod  the  multitude  was  all  up  on  a 
kurrty.  ( conetta  turbo.) 

Holland.  Livtut,  p.  1003. 

A cruel!  tumult  they  stir’ll  up,  and  such,  as  should  Mar*  see'l, 

(That  horrid  humer  of  men,)  or  sbe  that  betters  bim, 

Minerva  never  so  incemt  ; they  coaid  not  disesteeme. 

Chapman.  Homer,  lhad,  book  xvii.  fol.  244. 

Thy  crowded  ports. 

Where  rising  masts  an  endless  prospect  field, 

With  labour  bum.  srni  echo  to  the  shoota 
Of  hurried  sailor,  as  he  hearty  wavr* 

His  last  adieu.  TUmu.n  Summer. 

If  we  consider  him  (the  physician)  in  the  hurry  of  bis  business, 
with  hts  head  full  of  Materia  Media*,  hard  names  of  distempers,  and 
unspeakable  terms  of  anatomy,  in  these  whimsical  cirrumatences,  I 
say.  of  what  fatal  consequence  might  the  leart  oversight  prove  ? 

Totter,  No.  .100. 

Sisters,  hence,  with  spurs  of  speed, 

Bach  her  thundering  falchion  wield ; 

Each  bestride  her  sable  steed  ; 

Hurry,  hurty  te  the  field. 

Gray.  The  Fatal  Sutrre. 

Each  bole  and  cupboard  they  explore, 

Each  crack  and  cranny  of  hts  chamber, 

Run  hurry  trurry  round  the  floor, 

And  o’er  the  bed  and  tetter  clamber. 

Jd.  A Lang  Story. 

HURST,  Tookc  says,  ■■  applied  only  to  plan. 
ornamented  by  trees,”  vol  ii.  S24  ; and  be  considers  il 
to  be  the  past  participle  or  the  A.  S.  verb  kyrd-an,  to 
adorn  ; (whence  also  heane.)  Skinner  also  says,  per- 
haps from  the  A.  S.  hyrtla,  phalera.  Spelman  and 
Hu  Cange  give  the  Low  Lat.  hnrwta  ; Saa.  hurt!, 
ulna  ; and  Kilian  calls  the  D.  horteht.  honl,  n/h a 
humihi  tantum  fndictM  proferem. 
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HURT.  Where,  to  her  neighb'ring  chase.  the  courteous  forest  sbow'd 
So  juftl-coDCtivnl  joy,  that  from  each  riling  Atari/, 

* Where  many  a goodly  oak  hail  carefully  been  nunt, 

The  Sylvan*  in  their  songs  ibeir  mirthful  meeting  tell. 

Drayton.  I’nly-olbton,  song  2. 

HURT,  r.  “]  A.  S.  Ayr/,  Itesus,  the  past  parti- 
Ht'RT,  n.  ciple  of  the  verb  hynnan  ; hynced, 

Hu'rter,  hyrtc'd , Ayr/ : injurul  officer? ; and 

Hi'rtful,  l u|K>n  this  past  participle  the  Eng- 
Hl'rtfllly,  j lish  verb  is  formed. 

IIl'rtinu,  To  do  or  cause  harm  or  injury, 

Hu'rtlesh,  damage  or  loss;  mischief,  pain; 

Hi/rtlemly.  J to  harm,  to  injure,  to  cndamige,  to 
pain  or  wound. 

& it  «u  eotmniuoriid  to  hem,  that  thei  tchulden  not  Air/r  the  gras 
of  the  erlhe,  neither  onv  green  thing,  neither  ooy  tree,  but  oonly  men 
that  baa  Dot  the  tigue  of  God  in  her  forhe-lis, 

Hi  cl  if  Apocakps,  cb.  ix. 

And  it  wax  commaundtd  them,  that  they  ‘hould  not  hurt  the  grasse 
of  the  earth,  nether  any  grrnc  thvngc,  neither  anye  tree,  but  only 
those  meo  whvche  bane  not  the  scale  id  theyr  lorheade*. 

Bible,  Anna  1551. 

So  »ore  hath  Venus  hurt  him  with  hire  brood, 

A*  that  she  bare  it  dancing  in  hire  bond. 

Chaucer  The  Mmrehanles  Tale,  v.  965 1 . 
And  herfce*  »hal  I right  ynraugh  yfind, 

To  Helen  with  your  huries  hastily. 

Id.  The  Squirm  Tale , i.  10785. 
Cupide,  which  maie  hurte  and  hele 
In  lout’*  cause,  a*  for  mv  hele. 

Upon  the  poynln  which  fiym  was  preyd 
Caro  with  Venus,  where  I was  leyde. 

Q water . Can f.  Am.  book  riii. 

Hien  waa  the  king  cxcedengly  ioifull  and  commanded  Daniel  • be 
plukt  out  of  the  denne)  in  whom  now  plukt  out  there  was  no  ««*•-• 
found*  dune  to  him  of  the  lyons  because  lie  beleucd  iu  hit  God. 

Jrjye.  Expostcion  of  Daniel,  ch.  i. 

A towne  by  treason  lust, 
a fort  by  falsehood  wood. 

By  manly  fight  is  got  again* 

And  helps  of  hurtful!  goon. 

Turbervile.  All  Hurlet  and  Loss es,  SfC. 
Sir,  that  is  true,  quod  the  aenexchall  of  Uarcataone ; auche  assautea 
can  nit  be  without  some  dethe  and  wire  hurtyng. 

Lord  Bemer *.  FiWMrt.  Cnmycle,  vol.  ii,  ch.  xxxviii. 

No  mau  this  miter  I account, 
that  chid  this  hartletse  elfe  : 

No  mouse  the  mouse,  but  wi-er  than 
the  patch  that  owde  the  pelfe. 

Turbervile.  Of  a Couetous  Siggard. 
Nowe  yf  thou  be  lothe  to  be  endaungrred  to  magistrate*  or  lawes, 
thioke  not  with  *tubberne»  to  come  the  run  to,  but  with  innocent  it 
hurt  lei  !yfe  awl  food  condicions.  Vdatl.  Romaines,  ch.  xiiL 
Among  them  he  a spirit  of  phreurie  sent. 

Who  hurt  their  mind*. 

And  urg'd  them  on  with  mad  desire 
To  call  la  haste  for  their  destroyer. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes,  1.  1676. 
For,  by  no  art  nor  any  Inches  might, 

It  ever  can  rccunrd  be  a^aine 

Ne  all  the  skill,  which  that  immortal  spright 
Of  Podalyriue  did  in  it  rclaine. 

Can  remedy  web  hurts;  «uch  hurt*  are  hellish  paine. 

Spenter.  Fame  Qneene,  book  vL  can.  6. 

I shall  not  be  a hmrtrr  if  no  helper. 

Benumoni  and  Fletcher.  A King  and  no  King,  act  v. 
law.  My  heart,  my  heart,  and  yet  I bless  the  hurter. 

Id.  The  Maid  in  the  Mill,  act  i. 
Among  all  kinds  of  contention,  none  is  more  hurtful l then  is  con- 
tention in  matters  of  religion. 

Homilies.  Sermon  against  Adultery,  part  iii. 
You  little  souls,  your  sweetest  fines  enjoy, 

And  softly  spend  among  your  mother's  kisses  ; 

And  with  your  pretty  sport*  and  hurt  lets  joy. 

Supply  your  weeping  mother's  grievous  mi****. 

P.  Fletcher.  Elina. 


Both  with  brave  breaking  should  hurtleuly  base  performed  that  HI' KT  * 
match.  Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  ilk  _ 

[ Impatience  J rather  enAamtth  our  distemper,  and  aggravated!  our  HL'RTLh. 
pain  : more  really  indeed  molesting  and  hurling  us,  tliaa  the  iiijuiy  ^ ■“  -^  / 

or  discourteiie  which  cause th  it. 

Barrow.  Sermons,  vol.  Hi.  Of  Pah  race. 

The  Icnsl  hurl  or  blow,  especially  upon  the  head,  may  make  it  [an 
infant  J senseless,  stupid,  or  otherwise  miserable  forever? 

Spectator,  No.  246. 

He  [Charles  II.]  bad  great  sice*,  but  scarce  any  virtues  to  correct 
them  : lie  had  in  him  some  vice*  that  were  leaa  hurtful,  which  cor- 
rected bis  more  hurtful  one*. 

Burnet.  Own  Tunes.  Charles  II.  Anno  1683. 

And  though,  together  with  Us  be*C  fruits,  it  [the  church  of  Knglart] 
pushed  out  some  hurtful  suckers,  receding  every  way  tr  im  the  mother 
plant;  yet  still  there  was  something  in  their  height  and  verdure, 
which  tuppoke  the  generosity  at  the  slock  they  rose  from. 

H ’arburton.  Introduction  to  Julian,  vol.  vm.  p.  sari. 

livery  one  must  see  the  convenience  of  putting  this  fiery  sentiment 
of  indignation  under  some  restraint,  and  of  interdicting  the  exertion 
of  it  in  case*,  to  which  so  violent  a remedy  is  ill  and  hurt fully  applied 
Hurd.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  317.  Sermon  <9. 

HU/RTLE,  *)  Skinner  believes  from  hurt.  Tyr- 

Hu'rtlino,  n.  J whitl  says,  to  push.  Steevens; 

M Hurtle  is,  I suppose,  to  clash,  or  move  with  violence, 
to  move  with  impetuosity  and  tumult."  bee  his  notes 
on  the  passages  quoted  from  Shakspeare  ; and  Mr. 

Todd's  Spenser,  vol.it.  p.  119;  where  it  ift  observed, 
that,  from  the  folio  edition  of  1699  till  the  quarto  of 
1751,  all  the  Editions  of  Spenser  read  hurte n ; there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  words  arc  the  same. 

To  throw  or  cast,  to  dash ; to  throw  or  cast  with 
force  or  violence ; to  whirl,  or  roll,  or  rush  along,  or 
about. 

And  where  ever  be  Ukith  him  he  hurtUth  him  down  [ alh.ht ] and 
be  foooneth,  and  betilh  togider*  with  teeth  and  wexitb  dria. 

/fieri/.  Mark,  ch.  ix. 

And  whanne  we  felden  into  x place  of  graurl  gon  al  aboutc  with 
the  see  thei  hurthden  (impegerunl)  the  achip. 

Id.  Dedit,  ch.  xxvii. 

He  fomrth  in  his  foo  with  a tmnehoun. 

And  be  him  hurtleth  with  his  bon  adoun. 

('Ameer.  The  Knight  eg  Tale,  v.  2618. 

O first*  moving  cruel  firmament. 

With  thy  diurnal  swegh  that  croudfct  ay, 

And  burliest  al  from  Kit  til  Orcident. 

Id.  The  Man  of  losses  Tale,  V.  4717. 

With  grisly  soune  out  goelh  the  great  gunne 
And  birtely  they  hurtlen  in  all  at  ooe* 

And  fro  the  top,  doun  cometh  the  great  stone*. 

Id.  The  Legend  of  Cleopatras,  fol-  200. 

In  her  fury,  like  ligres  or  lion* 

Ai  they  hurlet/.  that  all  the  palxice  thooke. 

Lsdgate.  The  Story  »f  Thebes,  pari  ii. 

Suddainc  rpriwlh  from  her  stately  place 
The  myall  dame,  and  for  her  roche  doth  call : 

All  Lurlen  forth,  and  ‘he  with  princely  paae, 

As  fair*  Aurora  in  her  purple  pall, 

Out  of  the  Fiat  the  dawning  day  doth  call. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qurene,  bock  i.  can.  4. 

Ne  thenee-forth  his  approved  skill,  to  wan!, 

Or  strike,  «ir  hurlen  round  in  warlike  gyre, 

Remembred  he,  ne  car’d  for  hit  swife-gard,  • 

But  rudely  rag’d,  and  like  a cruel!  tigre  far'd. 

M.  Ih.  book  ii.  can  5. 

Now  cuffing  r|o*c.  now  chasing  to  and  fro, 

Now  Aurtrin^  round,  aduantage  for  to  take. 

Id,  It.  book  if,  can.  4. 

The  noise  of  battel  hurtled  in  the  ay  re. 

Shoktpearr.  Julius  Ceesar,  foL  117. 

Nature  stronger  than  his  just  occasion. 

Made  him  gsur  luttel  to  the  lyonnesse  ; 

Who  quickly  fell  before  him,  in  which  hurtling 
From  miserable  slumber  I awaked. 

Id.  As  You  Like  It , fol.  203. 
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HURTLE.  Iron  aleel  of  arrowy  shower 

Hurtle t in  (be  darken’d  air. 

HUSBAND  Or  my.  Tie  Filial  Sisters. 

HU'SBAND,  v."!  Skinner  say*,  from  A.  S.  Aim,  a 

Hii'bband,  n.  house.  a«ul  band,  g.  d.  domut  tin- 

Hu'sbandino,  I culum.  Spelman  in  v.  Hutban- 

H i/sbanui.eks,  >dut,  to  the  same  effect.  Junius 

Husbandly,  [ acknowledges  this  Etymology  to 

II  ti'sBANDMAN,  be  sufficiently  specious,  but  never- 

Hu'sbanory.  j thelcss  thinks  the  word  to  be  of 
Danish  origin.  Dr.  Jamieson  is  of  opinion  that  the 
terminating  syllable  band  is  not  from  the  A.  S.  bind- 
art,  to  bind ; but  from  buand,  buettde,  the  past  parti- 
ciple of  bti-an,  by-an,  habitarc,  cvlerr,  to  dwell  or  in- 
habitate,  to  cultivate  or  till.  The  A.  S.  land-buend  was 
an  inhabitant  or  dweller  in  the  land,  also  a tiller  of 
the  land  ; and  buende  is  itself  interpreted,  by  Sonnier, 
* husbandman,  un  inhabitant,  a dweller  ; husband,  then, 
as  distinguished  from  land-buend , he  (Dr.  J.)  supposes 
to  have  denoted,  a person  who  inhabited  *kou*e,  or  was  a 
constant  resident  in  the  country,  keeping  a family  there  ; 
hence  (he  adds)  it  would  come  to  signify  the  master  of 
a family  ; and  by  an  easy  transition,  a husband . Boride, 
in  Swed.  which  Ihre  derives  from  the  A.  S.  buend,  is  in 
its  simple  form  applied  to  the  father  of  a family,  a hus- 
band, (marilns ;)  a tiller  of  the  land,  &c.  See  Ihre. 

Husband  is  applied  to, 

The  master  of  the  house  or  family ; of  the  farm  or 
estate,  the  tiller  or  cultivator  of  it ; to  the  man  or  male 
espoused  or  married  to  the  woman ; to  the  males  of 
animals. 

Husbandry  ; the  tillage  or  cultivation  ; management 
or  economy  ; careful,  provident,  or  thrifty  management, 
thrift,  parsimony. 

To  husband ; to  net  as  husband,  ( maritus  ;)  to  pro- 
vide with  a husband. 

To  act  us  husband  or  husbandman  ; to  till,  to  culti- 
vate; to  manage  or  economize;  to  use  careful,  provi- 
dent, or  thrifty  management. 

Rnbfrd  of  Caumpedcoe,  that  hotebamlt  was  on, 

Vue  be  was  a lute  clerc,  he  swot  horn  tch  on. 

It.  Gloucester,  p.  544. 

Thrr  nfs  squier  n*  kyght.  in  contreye  a bout* 

Thai  be  net  bo  we  to  ]»»t  bomb,  to  liede  hurc  an  Ante  bond? 

Ami  vredden  hur«  for  hur*  welllte. 

Piers  Ptonhwa*.  f'ittmn,  p.  180. 

Woiamen  be  gbe  suget  to  ghoure  ksnbondis  ns  it  bihoucth  in  the 
Lord.  H'lehf.  fWoKwii,  ch.  ii|. 

Wraes  submit  yuan  owne  selues  vnto  your  hutbawies,  at  it  b 
comely  in  (he  Lorde.  Bible,  Am M 1551. 

The  kyagdoro  of  hevenes  is  lyk  to  an  Antalondnwm  that  wente 
out  first  l)i  the  morowe  lo  byte  werkmrn  into  hi*  vyneverd. 

H'lehf.  Mali  hew,  ch.  xx. 

No  take  no  wif,  quod  he.  of  KtaAondnr, 

A * for  to  spare  in  houahold  thy  dtspeoce  : 

A trewe  servant  doth  more  diligence 
Thy  good  to  krpe,  than  doth  thin  owe*  wif, 

For  »h*  wol  claimen  half  pwrt  al  hire  lif. 

Chaucer,  'the  .1  larchantet  Tale,  r.  9173. 
Sike  lay  the  kushond  man.  who*  that  the  place  is 
Bedred  upon  a enuche  low  lie  lay. 

Id.  The  Sampntnrret  Tale , v.  7350. 

But  netheles  tt is  so  shape, 

Tlut  Morpheus  hv  night  allone 
Apprrith  vntill  Alrrone, 

In  lykeaesM  of  hir  huibomte, 

All  naked  dead  vpon  the  »trumle. 

Gasper.  Cony.  Ant.  book  if.  fol.  80. 

Rut  they  husbanded  it  to  theyr  owne  profyte  and  rommnditie,  and 
nothyng  for  the  Lorde*  behoof*,  whe  ought  of  ryghl  to  haoe  roceyued 
the  fruitc  thereof.  Xjdaiu  Markr,  ch.  xii. 

VOL.  XXI II. 


The  women  of  that  countrey  doe  labour  much  more  thao  the  men,  HUSBAND 
at  writ  in  fishing,  at  In  tilling  and  husbanding  their  ground*  and  other  • — v — > 
thinga. 

Hakluyt.  Coy  ages,  t[c.  vol.  iii.  fol.  224.  Jaques  Cartier. 

He  will  throw*  in  lhayn  tethe  by  thyt  boke  and  such  other  the 
stinking  example*  of  their  hipocriiyshe  lyues,  with  tbeir  calkynges 
■mi  cloynynges  too  palrhc  fp  that  daubers  of  the  deuyll,  tbeir  vowed 
wyuelctse  and  husbandie > chastyle. 

Bale.  English  Cetanes,  part  i.  fol.  12. 

The  gmatc-M  want  U industrious,  painefull,  and  husbandly  inhabi- 
tant* to  till*  and  trimme  the  ground. 

Hakluyt.  Ebyayrs,  SfC.  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  fol  165.  The  Hon.  Erie  of 
Cumberland. 

Th«  worn*  ha  no  all  the  doyng  io  houskeping  and  husbandrie,  & 
the  men  geue  themself*  to  warre  A robbyng. 

Arthur  GeUyny.  Justine,  book  xlir.  fol.  181. 

Bin.  If  you  shall  prime 

Thu  ring  was  cucr  hen,  yon  shall  as  ea«ie 
l’roue  that  I hutbunded  her  bed  ib  Florence 
Where  yet  she  neuer  wa*. 

Shakepeare.  Atfs  Welt  that  Ends  Well , fol.  253. 

I graunt  I am  a woman  ; hut  withall 
A woman  well  reputed:  Cato'* daughter, 
rhinke  you,  I am  i»o  stronger  than  my  sex. 

Being  so  father’d,  and  so  husbanded  7 

Id.  Julius  Certar,  fol,  1 1 6, 

Good  Saturn*  selfe,  that  homely  emperour, 

Id  proudest  pomp*  was  not  so  clad  of  yire, 

A*  i«  ihe  undcr-groomeof  the  ostlerie, 

Husbanding  it  in  work-day  yeomnnrie. 

Hall.  Satire  1 . hook  iii. 

Like  a*  a withered  tree  through  husbands  loyle 
I*  often  seen*  full  freshly  to  haue  florisht. 

And  fruit  full  apple*  to  h»ue  borne  awhile, 

A*  fresh  as  when  it  wa*  first  planted  in  the  soyle. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  if.  can.  3. 

If  ye  our  fathers,  tbioke  much  (say  they)  of  the  affiniue  between* 
our  husbands  and  you ; or  If  yee  our  husbands  are  displeased  wilh 
our  manage,  bend  all  your  anger  and  malice  against  us : we  are  the 
cause  of  this  warre,  we  are  the  cause  of  wounding  and  killing  both 
Ami  ianrf  and  father,  yet  will  wee  rather  die,  than  litic  either  orphans 
without  111*  one,  or  widow**  without  the  other. 

Holland.  Livy,  fol.  10. 

His  children  fatherless* 

And  husbandletse  his  wife, 

May  waod’ring  begg. 

Sir  P.  Sidney.  Psalm  109. 

The  Dime  of  a husband,  what  is  it  to  say  ? 

Of  wife  and  the  houshnbl  the  band  and  the  stay ; 

Some  husbandly  thrivtth  that  never  had  wife. 

Yet  scarce  a good  husband  in  goodness  of  life. 

Id.  The  iJescriptuM  of  Husbandry. 

Though  never  w much  a good  huswife  doth  care, 

That  such  a*  do  labour  hate  husbandly  fare ; 

Yet  feed  them  and  cram  them,  till  purse  do  lack  chink, 

No  spoon-meat,  no  belly -ful,  labourer*  think. 

Titsser.  March's  Husbandry. 

It  chan  need  after  upon  a day. 

The  husbandman  self*  to  come  that  way, 

Of  cusiotne  for  to  survewe  hi*  ground*. 

Spenser.  Shepherds  Calendar.  February. 

He  chides  Andromache  and  stronbe  hi*  armorer, 

And  like  as  there  were  husbandry  in  wa»re 
Before  the  sunne  rose,  bee  was  haroest  lyte, 

And  to  the  field  goes  he. 

Shakspeare.  Troitms  and  Cressida,  fol.  79. 

I in  well  like  your  de*ign  of  husbamliny  time,  that  in  compliance 
with  it,  I shall  rather  follow  your  example  than  the  dictates  of  cus- 
tomary civility. 

Boyle.  Works,  »oL  vi.  p.  673.  Appendix  lo  the  First  Part  of  the 
Christian  Firtuoso. 

The  royal  husbandman  appear'd 

And  plough’d,  and  sow'd,  and  till’d. 

The  thorn*  he  rooted  out,  the  rubbish  clear’d, 

And  bleis'd  th*  obedient  field. 

Uryden.  Tkrenodxa  August  nit. 

3 i 
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HUSH,  r. 
Hush,  adj. 
Hl'bhtly, 
Hush-money.  J 


HUSBAND  Dr  ia  the  neatest  husband  fur  curious  ordering  his  <iome*t»ck  and 
__  field  accommodation*,  and  what  pertains  to  husbandry,  that  I have 
II  US  HER.  *Nrtetfl.  Evelyn  Memoir ».  August  30,  1681. 

Wy  ^ ' In  all  my  wsnd'riitfa  round  thk  world  of  care. 

In  all  my  grief* — and  God  has  giv'n  my  share — 

I still  had  hopes  my  latest  hour*  to  crown, 

Amidst  these  humble  bowrr*  to  lay  me  down  ; 

To  kutUmd  out  life's  taper  at  the  ch>  e. 

Goldsmith.  The  Deter  ted  filing*. 

By  marriage,  the  husband  and  wife  are  one  person  m law  : that  is 
the  very  being  or  lege!  existence  of  the  woman  is  suspended  during 
tbe  marriage,  or  at  least  i*  incorporated  and  consolidated  into  that  of 
the  hsisbanj.  tUackrtone.  Commentaries,  book  i.  ch.  XT. 

The  bulk  of  every  Stale  may  be  divided  into  kvebantlmm  and 
manufacturer*,  the  former  are  employed  in  tbe  culture  of  the  land. 

Hum*  Et soy  1 . Of  Commerce. 

j Hush,  husht,  huisht,  tchisl.  Hu* A, 
[ says  J uniat,  lace,  tile,  ne  verbum  qui • 
f drm . Si.  See  Hist,  and  Whist. 

' To  be  still  or  quiet,  in  word  or 
deed  ; to  be  silent ; to  still  or  quiet,  to  tranquillize  or 
appease. 

Hush-money  ; money  paid  for  being  hush  or  silent. 
Whan  they  were  set,  ami  hsuhi  was  al  the  place. 

Chaucer.  The  Kmgktes  Tale,  v.  2983. 
Tbo  werm  the  cruell  clarions  full  Ami,  and  full  still. 

Id.  Boecius,  book  ii.  foi.  218. 

After  much  clattering,  there  is  mohell  rowuing,  thus  after  iangling 
woedea  conuncth  ^uuAie,  peace,  and  be  still. 

Id  Tk*  Testament  of  Ism*,  book  L UA.  290. 

A golden  slomber  dyd  bis  lyromes  iauade. 

And  held  him  huskt  tyll  day  againe  gan  dawue. 

Gascoigne.  Dan  llarlAulm.ru-  of  Bathe. 
Verely  I thal  then  apeake  vnto  you  hmshtlie  and  without  woordes, 
at  I shaJ  speake  assured  and  manifest  t binge*  if  *o  bee  ve  take  them. 

Vdall.  John,  ch.  id. 
The  winds  were  hush'd,  no  leaf  so  small 
At  all  was  seen  to  stir : 

Whilst  tuning  to  the  waters'  fall 
The  small  birds  sang  tu  her. 

Drayton.  The  Quest  of  Cynthia. 

Feu  And  not  content  with  this 

Abus'd  your  honest  name  with  slaundroua  wordet 
And  fil'a  your  Am  At  house  with  nnquistne*. 

A Pleasant  Conceited  Comedy,  1608,  I.  9. 
Jus.  No  more  you  petty  spirits  of  region  low 

Offend  our  hearing  : hush.  How  dare  you  ghostes 
Accuse  the  Thunderer. 

Skalupeare.  Cymbtlme , fol.  394. 

- We  often  see  against  some  *torme, 

A silence  in  the  heauens,  the  rack*  stand  still, 

The  bold  windes  cpeechlasse,  aod  tbe  orb«  below 
As  hush  as  death. 

Id.  Hamlet,  fol.  264. 

IV  oblation  slain,  and  Phoebe  reconcil'd, 

The  storm  wa«  hush'd  and  dimpled  Ocean  smil’d, 

A favourable  gale  arose  from  shore 
Which  to  the  port  desir’d  the  Grecian  gallrTs  boro. 

Dryd* w.  Ovid.  Metamorphoses , book  ill 

ii  poor  chambermaid  has  sent  in  ten  shilling*  out  of  her  hmh- 
m-.-nty,  to  expiate  her  guilt  of  being  in  her  mistress's  secret. 

Guardian,  No.  26. 

The  judges  had  taken  their  seats,  the  Decemviri  were  arrived,  the 
eyes  of  tbe  audience  were  fixed  upon  the  counsel,  and  all  was  hushed 
in  silence  and  expectation,  when  an  order  arrived  from  tbe  Praetor, 
that  the  Court  should  be  adjourned. 

Mthnoth.  Pliny  to  Rufus,  book  v.  let  21. 

HUSHER.  See  Usher. 

But  generally  Sc  dared  boldly  to  say,  and  prove,  that  all  women, 
priests  and  minister*  of  the  prince****  chamber*  as  *owers,  hushert, 
and  such  other  about,  that  did  her  [Queen  Catherine]  any  manner  of 
service,  did  so  call  her,  [hi.  queen.] 

Strype.  Memorials.  Henry  flU.  1535. 


HUSK,  D.  hulst,  hulsche,  huldsche,  siliqua. 

Husk.  n.  >calix ; Kilian.  Skinner  derives  from  the 

Hu'sky.  j verb : hutten,  caput  tegrre,  to  cover  the 
head ; and  this  from  the  A.  S.  hel-an , to  cover.  See  v 
Hull. 

Husk  is,  the  cover  of  the  seed  or  fruit;  to  husk,  to 
take  out  of  the  husk  or  cover. 

Husky,  as  applied  to  the  voice,  should,  perhaps,  be 
written  husfy,  from  the  A.  S.  hwod-an,  tussire,  to 
cough. 

The  young  man  desired  to  61  hi*  bealie,  be  cared  not  wherwithal, 
no  not  if  it  had  been  with  the  verai  hushes  and  coddes,  wberwith  the 
bogge*  were  fedde.  Vdall.  Luke , ch.  iv. 

Certainly  among  the  hard*  bones  soft  flesbe  is  bredde,  vnder  the 
shaipe  hushes  the  chestnutle  ia  nourished. 

Golden  Bake,  let.  19.  s»g.  O-  O.  stL 

Being  thoroughly  hushed  and  cleansed,  grind  it  into  meal  aa  is 
aforesaid.  Holland.  Plime,  book  xviii.  ch.  vii. 

The  fruit  or  seed  of  all  graine  that  i*  wwne  or  sel,  is  contained 
either  within  ear*,  a*  wre  see  in  (bearded)  wheat  and  barley,  and  tbe 
same  is  defended  (as  it  were)  with  a pallaisade  of  eiles,  disposed 
squire  in  four*  rankes  ; or,  la  enclosed  witliin  long  coda  aud  Junket, 
as  the  pulse  kind.  Id  lb. 

When  the  nut  M drv,  they  take  off  the  husk,  and  giving  two  good 
blow*  on  the  middle  of  the  out,  it  breaks  in  two  equal  parts,  letting 
the  water  fall  on  the  ground. 

Dumpier , Poyagn,  Anno  1686. 

If  now  their  sinking  stste  and  low  affaire 
Can  move  your  pity  and  provoke  your  cares, 

Freeh  burning  thyme  before  their  cell*  convey, 

And  cut  their  dry  and  husky  wax  away. 

Addison,  ftrgil.  Georgs*  A. 

This  [chrysalis]  also  in  its  turn  dies ; its  dead  and  brittle  husk  falls 
to  pieces,  and  makes  way  for  the  appearxoce  of  the  fly  oc  moth. 

Patey.  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xix. 
Prniwr  was  dead,  and  Sergeant  Quirkit 
Grew  husky,  and  had  left  the  circuit. 

Aiutry.  Pleader's  Guide. 

HUSTINGS.  Various  Etymologies  have  been  pro- 
poned. The  one  contained  in  the  Quotation  from  Ful- 
ler, is  supported  by  Cowell.  Somner,  in  his  Gloss,  ad 
Histor.  Anglic.  Script  ores,  derives  from  A.  S.  hyhst , 
highest,  and  thing , judicium,  judgment.  Spolman,  who 
calls  it  the  most  ancient  and  high  Court  of  the  celebrated 
City  of  London,  from  A.  S.  has,  a house,  and  thing, 
causa,  res.  Us,  judicium ; quasi  domus  cautantm,  vcl 
vhi  causa  agvntur.  The  I),  dingh.  and  Ger.  ding,  arc 
used  in  the  same  signification.  The  most  popular 
usage  of  the  word  seems  to  support  the  opinion  of 
Cow  el,  vix. 

It  is  now  chiefly  used  for  a place  raised  or  erected  for 
Candidates  at  an  election  of  Representative*  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

You  are  all  for  the  hoistings  or  hsutings.  It  is  spoken  of  those 
who  by  pride  or  passion  arc  mounted  or  elated  to  a pitch  above  tbe 
proportion  of  their  birth,  quality  or  estate;  Mich  a*  are  all  in  altitu - 
dintbus,  ao  that  common  person*  know  nut  bow  to  behave  lhrvrv*eltei 
unto  them.  It  comelh  from  the  hustings,  the  principal  aod  highest 
court  in  London,  (as  also  in  Winchester,  Liocoloe,  York,  &c.)  so 
called  from  tbe  French  word  haulser,  to  raise  or  lift  up. 

Fuller.  Worthies.  Ijmdon. 

The  chief  of  those  [Cooru]  in  l^ndon  are  tbe  aberiff’a  Court*, 
hold«n  before  tbeir  steward  or  judge  ; from  which  a writ  of  error  liea 
to  tbe  Court  of  hustings,  before  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  sheriff*. 

B/nekstone.  Commentaries,  book  iii  ch.  Tt.  sec.  9.  note  I. 

It  ia  only  in  time*  like  the  present,  when  attempts  are  flagitiously 
made  to  murder  innocent  men,  chat  the  pragmas  of  a candidate  can 
possibly  be  from  the  kmstings  to  Newgate,  aod  from  Newgate  back 
to  tbe  hustings. 

Took*.  To  the  Eleetors  of  Westminster,  1796. 

Those  who  arc  used  to  the  factious  exhibitions  in 
Guildhall  and  Covent  Garden,  and  are  also  well  read  in 
Grecian  History,  will  readily  admit  the  analogy  which 
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HUS-  Spelman  has  found  for  Hustings,  a loro  ( ut  Prylanevm 
TIN  OS.  Athenis)  nuneupata.  He  proceeds  to  cite  a Chapter 
— (35.)  from  the  Laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  enjoin- 

HtT  a Weekly  Court  domini  Regis  should  be  held 

in  London  every  Monday  on  the  Hustings,  and  the 
origin  is  traced  up  even  as  high  as  Troy  town.  Fun- 
data  enim  erat  oiim  et  erdificata  ad  instar  et  ad  modtcm 
tt  in  mrmoriam  vettris  mag  nee  Trqjet,  et  usque  in  ho- 
diemttm  diem , lege*,  et  jura,  et  dignitales,  et  libertaU a 
regiasque  consueludines  antique  magnet  Trojet  in  se 
rontinet.  Little  do  the  Citizens  of  London  imagine 
that  they  are  congregating  srrtiqsatuv  Wove*.  Spel- 
man  continues,  that  the  well-known  Troy  weight  has  a 
like  derivation,  that  in  Saxon  times  the  standard  was 
kept  in  the  Hustings,  and  was  commonly  called  pondus 
Hustmgitt  Londoniensis.  The  day  of  holding  the  Court 
was  changed  in  his  time  to  Tuesday,  but  the  instruments 
promulgated  by  it  all  ran  with  the  original  date,  tentu* 
die  Lunev.  The  powers  of  the  Court  of  Hustings  have 
already  been  described  under  that  head. 

HU'SWIFE,  rA  D.  huys-wiif ; mater  familiar 

Huswife,  n.  I q.  d.  uxor  domus.  Skinner.  And 

Hi/swipely,  >see  Husband. 

Hu'swifery,  I To  huswife;  to  manage,  as  a 

H i/ssy.  / good  kus-wife  or  house-wife  should ; 

to  manage  with  carefulness,  economy,  frugality,  thrift. 

Hussy,  a corruption  of  huswife . Used  as  an  ill  or 
familiar  appellation. 

When  wetuer's  weight,  is  found  in  kuswiues  web. 

Gascoiyne.  The  Steele  Ola*. 
The  Mine  of  a huswife,  what  i«  to  say  ? 

The  wi fe  of  the  Some,  to  the  husband  aatay. — 

The  huswife  is  she  that  to  labour  doth  fall, 

The  labour  of  her  I do  huswifery  call. 

Tuss+r.  The  Deieripts oa  of  Huswife  and  Huswifery. 
Amongst  the  rent  the  tamarisk  e there  stood. 

For  fmncirrt  besotnes  only  known*  most  good. 

Browne.  Britannia*  Pastoral*,  book  i.  aong  2. 
Thii  care  hath  a huswife,  all  day  in  her  head, 

That  all  thing  in  season  be  huswifefy  fed. 

Tamer,  Instructions  to  Huswifery. 
But  when  by  Ceres  hstsusfrie  and  paioe. 

Mm  Icarn'd  to  burie  the  reviving  graine. 

And  father  Janus  taught  the  new-found  vine, 

Kise  on  ibe  elnve,  with  many  a friendly  twine. 

Halt.  Sattre  1.  book  lii. 

Some  may  think  of  Jael,  that  by  inviting  Srser*  into  her  tent,  she 
was  no  better  than  a trepanning  hussy.  But  nothing  so. 

Orew.  Comma  Sacra,  book  it.  ch-  iv.  sec.  24. 

This  dowager  - 

A simple  sober  life.  In  patience  led. 

And  had  but  just  enough  to  buy  her  bread  : 

But  husunjSny  the  little  heaven  had  lent. 

She  duly  paid  a groat  for  quarter  rent 

Dry  den.  The  Cock  and  the  Fas. 

In  ahort  the  young  hutseys  would  persuade  me,  that  to  believe  one’s 
eyes,  is  a sure  way  to  be  deceived,  and  have  often  advised  me,  by  no 
means  to  trust  any  thing  so  fallible  as  my  senses. 

Spectator,  No.  242. 

Consider  before 
You  come  to  three  score 
How  the  A tune*  will  fleer 
Where’er  you  appear. 

Swift.  My  Lady's  Lanm/attm. 

It  was  the  hour  when  huswife  morn 
With  pearl  and  linen  hangs  each  thorn. 

Churchill.  The  Ghost. 

And  you  have  but  too  well  succeeded,  you  little  hussy  you. 

Goldsmith.  The  Good-natured  Man. 

HUT,  Fr.hute;  D.  and  Ger.  hutD ; Sw.  hyda,  tu- 
gurium,  from  Gcr.  huten;  Sw.  hyda , celare,  protegrre ; 
to  hide,  (A.  S.  hyd-an,)  to  cover  or  protect  See 


Kill  an,  Wachter,  and  Ihre.  Tooke,  in  opposition  to  these  HUT 
authorities,  conceives  hut  to  be  formed  from  the  past  jjuz2 
participle  hoved , of  the  A.  S.  verb  heaf-an , to  heave  ; , ^ 

thus,  hoved  or  hov'd,  howve  or  hood,  hut  According 
to  the  first,  hut  is 

A place  covered ; to  the  second,  a place  raised : it  is 
applied  to,  a small  building  for  covering  or  protection 
For  scatred  er  )i  Scoitis,  4c  bodred  in  )vr  holies. 

B.  Brunne,  p.273. 

They  continued  their  mirth  till  the  moon  went  down,  and  then  they 
left  off.  Some  of  them  going  into  their  huts  to  sleep,  and  other*  to 
their  attendance  in  their  Dutch  houses. 

Dumpier,  fey  ayes,  Sfc.  Anno  1691. 

Notwithstanding  the  distance  of  this  island  from  the  main,  we  saw 
to  our  great  surprise,  that  it  was  sometimes  visited  by  the  native*  ; for 
we  found  seven  or  eight  frames  of  their  huts  and  vast  heaps  of  shells, 
the  fish  of  which  we  supposed  had  been  their  food. 

Cooh.  Foyaye *,  vol.  il.  book  ill.  ch.  v.  p.  173. 

HUTCH,  v.l  Ft.  huche.  A hutch  or  bin,  a 

Hutch,  n.  ) trough  or  tub;  also  a mill-hopper. 
Cotgrave.  The  Sp.  Kucha,  Delpino  calls,  a box  with  a 
slit  to  put  money  in.  In  A.  S.  it  is  htcacca. 

And  Somner  and  Lyc  say  that  Chaucer  writes  t ciche, 
q.  v.  but  this  the  latter  thinks  is  ao  called  from  the  wood 
of  which  it  was  made,  the  wich  or  wich-clm. 

To  hutch ; to  hoard,  or  lay  up  in  store  ; as  in  a hutch 
or  coffer. 

Warton  (on  Miltons  Comus)  says,  “ Hutch  is  an  old 
word  for  coffer.  Archbishop  Chichele  gave  a borrow- 
ing chest  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  which  was  called 
Chichele’s  Hutch.  Some  perhaps  may  read  hatch'd 
for  it  was  in  her  own  loyns.'* 

■ • - And  vome  were  white 
Such  u men  to  the  cages  twhitc 
Or  maktm  of  these  paniers 
Or  else  hutches  or  down. 

Chaucer.  The  thirde  Broke  of  Fame. 

And  that  no  corner  might 

Be  vacant  of  her  plenty,  in  her  owne  loins 

She  hutcht  th*  all  worsliipt  ore,  and  precious  gems, 

To  store  her  children  with.  Milton.  Camus,  l.  719. 

For  as  a miller  in  his  boulting  hutch 

Drives  out  the  pure  meale  nee  rely . (as  he  can) 

And  in  hi«  sifter  leaves  the  coarser  bran  : 

So  doth  ibe  ranker  of  a poet's  uattie 
Let  slip  such  lines  u might  inherit  fame. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  book  ii.  song  2. 

HUTCHINSIA.  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Tetr adynamia,  order  Siliculota,  natural  order  Cruci- 
feret.  Generic  character ; pod  elliptic,  entire,  valves 
keeled,  not  winged,  cells  two-seeded ; filaments  without 
teeth. 

Three  species,  natives  of  Europe.  If.  petreea,  the 
Lcpidium  pet  return  of  English  Botany,  is  a native  of 
England. 

HUZZ,  '*)  Huzz,  Skinner  and  Junius  consider 

Hu'zxa,  v.  >to  be  a word  formed  from  the  sound. 

Hi/zea,  n.)  To  huzz  as  bees,  to  make  a noise  like 
that  of  bees  in  their  hives ; as  in  the  first  Quotation  from 
Pliny;  in  the  latter,  buzzing  seems  equivalent  to  whiz- 
zing or  hissing.  The  derivation  of  huzza  from  Hunga- 
rian soldiers  so  called,  or  from  Hosannah,  appear 
neither  of  them  very  probable. 

Huzza  is  the  word  shouted ; To  huzza  is  to  shout 
the  word  huzza.  Hurrah  (pronounced  hoo-ra ) is  in 
similar  usage. 

She  ondy  erieth  not,  nor  keepeth  a grumbling  *nd  huzzing  as 
others  doe.  Holland  Pfisue,  bock  I.  ch.  iu. 

If  the  fire  then  borne  in  the  chimney  pale,  and  keepe  therewith  a 
bussing  aoise,  wee  find  by  eiporieocc  that  it  forsheweth  tempest  and 
•tormia  weather.  . d.  lb.  book  xviti.  eh.  x*av. 
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HUZZA.  They  made  a *r«t  A tttzo,  or  shout,  at  our  approach,  three  time*. 

Evelyn.  Jlmotn,  June  i\i,  1GG5. 
HVADE8.  A caldron  of  fat  beef  and  *ti»op  of  ale 

' * 0»  the  Amsx<ii»^  mot)  shall  more  Btm I. 

Than  if  you  give  them,  with  the  niw»t  art. 

Ragout*  of  peacock*  brains  of  filbert  tart. 

King.  Art  of  Cwkery. 

I have  observed  that  the  loudest  km; at  given  to  a great  man  in 
triumph,  proceed  out  from  hi*  friend*  hut  the  rabble. 

Pope.  (My wry.  Poilfript. 

Hail  to  the  day  which  joins  your  trade*  together. 

Huzza.  m«  jolly  cobbler*  ! and  huzza, 

My  viable '•weepers  ! hail  the  joyous  «i»v. 

Fatrkrt.  A pi  that  annum. 

HVACINTH.-^  Lat.  hyacinthus ; Or  vnatuBss. 

Ht'acinthuk,  >See  the  Quotation  from  Pliny. 

Hy'aciwthi.nk.  j Hyacinthine,  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  hyacinth  ; formed  of,  having  the  colour  of  hyacinth. 

But  before  I leave  the  hyacinth.  I cannot  rhu*e  but  report  the 
fable  or  tale  that  goeth  thereof,  and  which  i»  told  two  manner  of 
waief.  by  reason  that  the  flower  hath  certain  vain**  to  be  seette  run- 
uiog  in  and  out.  resembling  these  two  teller*  hi  (arceke,  A I,  plain* 
and  caste  to  be  read  ; which,  a%  some  say.  betoken  the  lamentable 
tnon*  [*.]  that  AnolU)  made  for  bis  beloved  wanton  minu»n,  Hy»* 
rinthus,  whom  he  loved  ; or,  a*  others  make  report,  sprung  up  of  the 
hi  mid  of  Aja*  who  slew  hnmclfe,  and  represented  the  two  first  letters 
of  his  name,  Al. 

Holland.  Plinie,  »ol.  ii.  book  xxi.  ch.  *>.  fed.  92. 
And  last  of  all  the  hyacinth*  we  throw, 

In  which  ai*  writ  the  letter*  of  our  woe. 

llraumcnt.  On  the  Death  of  Ed.  Stafford. 

- — - //yacinthin  lock* 

Round  from  hi*  parted  loriuck  manly  hung 
(’lustring,  but  not  beneath  hi*  * boulder*  broad. 

Mitten.  Paradiir  Is*!,  book  iv.  L 301 
The  letter'd  hyacinth*  of  darksome  hue. 

And  th*  sweet  violet,  a sable  blue. 

Fateh rt.  Theocritus,  idyl.  I. 
But  when  indulging  amorous  play, 

I frolic  with  the  fair  and  gay, 

With  hyacinthine  chaplet  crown’d, 

Then,  then,  the  sweetest  joys  abound. 

Id.  Anacreon.  Ode  alii. 
Who  shall  awake  the  Sparlan  fife, 

And  rail  in  solemn  sounds  to  life 

The  youths,  whose  lock*  divinely  spreading. 

Like  vtrnal  hyacinth*  in  sullen  hue. 

Coffin*.  Ode  to  Liberty. 
Her  lip*  more  fragrant  than  the  summer  air , 

And  sweet  as  Scythian  musk  her  AyonnfAtnc  hair. 

Jo  net.  Tate  t.  The  Pat  nee  of  Fortune. 

HYACINTH  US,  in  Botany,  a jeenus  of  the  class 
Hesandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Asjthodtli. 
Generic  character : corolla  erect,  bell-shaped  or  round- 
ed, aix  deft  or  six-parted;  segments  equal,  three  melli- 
ferous pores  at  the  base ; cells  of  the  capsule  mostly 
two-seeded. 

There  are  about  sixteen  species  of  Hyacinth  ltnown, 
natives  of  Europe  and  Africa : of  the  H.  orient  alts, 
native  of  the  Levant,  the  Dutch  gardeners  are  success- 
ful cultivators  of  almost  innumerable  varieties  ; these 
are  annually  imported  into  England  in  large  quantities, 
and  are  flowered  in  water.  Several  other  species  are 
hardy,  and  are  frequently  cultivated ; the  English 
Hyacinth , II.  non  scriptus  of  Willdenow.  is  the  Scilla 
nutans  of  English  Botany. 

HYADES,  a constellation  of  the  Southern  hemi- 
sphere. Their  names,  as  given  in  a fragment  of  Hesiod 
produced  by  Tzctzes,  ( Annot . in  ties.  119.)  were 
Phsole,  (Phwsule,)  Coronis,  Clelea,  Plica,  and  Eudore. 
Apollodorus  ( Bibl . iii.  3.)  calls  them  the  Nvmpbs 
of  Nys&a,  whom  Jupiter  rewarded  with  the  title  of 


Hyades  for  their  care  of  the  infant  Bacchus.  These  HYADES. 
Nyvwudes,  according  to  Hygmus,  (Fab.  182.)  through  “ . 
the  intercession  of  their  nursling,  obtained  rejiiveues-  j*  \ 
cence  from  Medea,  and  were  afterwards  translated. 
under  their  new  name,  to  the  Stars.  Ovid  (Fast. 
v.  167.)  alludes  to  the  guardianship  of  Bacchus, 
and  adds,  that  other  authorities  consider  them  to  be 
grandaughters  of  Tethys  and  Oeeamis.  Hyginus, 
in  another  place,  (Fab.  192.)  relates,  that  Atlas  hud 
twelve  daughters  and  one  son,  Ilyas,  by  Plcione  or 
Occanitis,  whom  others  call  .Elhra,  n daughter  of 
Oeeamis.  Ilyas  was  killed  by  a hoar  or  a lion.  (Timteus 
says  a snake.)  and  his  sisters  in  consequence  wept 
themselves  to  death.  Five  of  them,  Phesyla,  Am- 
brosia, Coronis,  Eodora,  anti  Polyxo,  formed  a con- 
stellation between  the  horns  of  Taurus,  called  ilyudes 
by  the  Greeks,  either  because  they  were  disposed  in 
the  form  of  the  letter  V,  or  from  wir,  to  rain  ; their 
rising  being  supposed  to  lie  attended  with  much  wet. 

The  Latins  ignorantly  called  them  Sun  the,  awo  run 
iVe,  a tuibus,  a blunder,  upon  which  Cicero  has  com- 
mented. I ly  ad  as  nostri  imperite  su  cuius  (vocant) 
quasi  a tuibus  rssent  non  ah  t mbribus  nominal te.  (l)e 
Hat.  Dear.  ii.  43.)  The  same  charge  was  brought 
against  his  countrymen  by  Cicero’s  Freedman  Tul- 
lius Tiro,  and  is  rebutted  by  Aulus  Gcllus  in  the 
following  strange  passage,  which  Oisel  has  well  cha- 
racterised as  containing  nuga*  nugadssimas.  Sed  eniin 
r etrres  nostri  non  usque  to  rupices  ct  agrafe*  fuerunt. 
tti  stella s Hyadas  idcirco  Suculas  nominartnt  quod  »’*«* 

Lafine  sues  dican tur : sed  ut  quod  Breed  inrip,  nos  super 
didmus,  quod  illi  vmo*t  nos  supinus.^uod  ( illi ) i-tpop/iv* 
nos  subulcus,  quod  item  iUi  t-trwt,  nos  prtmo  sypnus 
indeper  y Gracm  Lnlinttque  literte  cagnationrm  somnus, 
sic  quod  ab  Hits  Wico  a nobis  prtmo  Syailes  dcindc 
Sucula*  appellator,  (xiii.  9 ) Alexander  is  referred  to 
by  Hyginus,  (Poet.  Ast.  21.)  for  another  derivation  of 
their  names  as  daughters  of  Ilyas  and  Bceotia. 

The  chief  of  the  Hyades  in  the  left  eye  of  Taurus  is 
a bright  star,  named  Aldcbaran  by  the  Arabs.  The 
Homans  used  to  call  it  Palalicium , because  its  rising 
agreed  with  the  Festival  Palilia. 

HY/E'NA,*)  Fr.  kyenne  ; It.  and  Sp.  hyena ; LaL 

Hv'en.  ) hytenu  ; Gr.  vatsa,  porca,  from  i%,  rus. 

] will  Uugk  like  nkyen,  and  that  when  lliou  art  inclin’d  to  slwp*. 

ShMupeare.  A*  Yam  Like  it,  fot.  201. 

Sam.  Out,  out  hymn ; the**  are  thy  wonted  arts. 

And  art*  of  every  WWM  false  like  thee  ; 

To  brrak  all  faith,  alt  vows,  deceive,  betray, 

Then  as  repentant  to  submit. 

Milton.  Sammm  Agonutrs,  I.  fit. 

And  scorning  all  the  taming  arts  of  man 
The  keen  hyena,  fellest  of  the  fel. 

Thoms*.  Summer. 

Th*  tiger  when  escap’d, 

Or  fell  hymn  from  an  eager  chase 

Of  dog*  and  hunters,  feeW  not  more  diomay. 

Ofewr.  The  AthcmtiJ,  book  xir. 

Hy*na,  Storr,  Illig.  Hytena,  Pen.  In  Zoology . a 
genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  tribe  Dtgitigrada , 
family  Carnivora,  otder  Sarmphaga , class  Mammalia. 

Generic  cAorocter.  Incisive  teeth  six  in  each  jaw, 
the  second  outer  of  the  lower  jaw  thicker  at  its  base 
than  the  others ; cuspid  very  long,  conical,  and  sharp ; 
molar  teeth  large,  five  on  each  side  in  the  upper  jaw, 
the  anterior  three  single-edged,  the  fourth,  which  is  the 
largest,  tricuspid,  and  armed  with  a little  tubercle  on 
its  fore  and  inner  edge,  the  fifth  small,  tubercular,  and 
placed  transversely  in  the  jaw ; in  the  lotDer  jaw  (bur. 
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HYvENA.  the  anterior  three  thick  and  conical,  the  fourth  the 
largest  and  bicuspid ; feet  four-toed,  their  soles  hairy. 

The  Hyenas  have  a general  resemblance  to  the  Dog, 
but  are  easily  distinguished  by  the  greater  length  of 
their  fore  legs,  and  the  hog- like  mane  which  extends 
more  or  less  along  the  back  ; they  arc  morose  and 
vicious  in  their,  appearance,  and  very  voracious,  but 
very  cowardly,  never  daring  to  attack  an  animal  which 
makes  a show  of  resistance,  except  when  escape  is  im- 
possible, and  they  then  fight  furiously.  They  pass  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  in  holes,  which  they  dig  for  them- 
selves, or  in  clefts  or  caverns  of  rocks,  from  which  they 
sally  out  in  search  of  prey ; and  if  they  cannot  find  any 
living  animal,  will  satiate  themselves  on  a dead  carcass, 
however  putrid,  devouring  it  bones  and  all ; and  should 
this  carrion  fail,  will  tear  up  graves  iu  order  to  satiate 
their  ravenous  appetite.  At  night  they  do  not  hesitate 
to  enter  towns  in  search  of  offal ; and,  according  to  Mr, 
Bruce's  account,  they  come  so  numerously  into  (iondar, 
a town  of  Abyssinia,  that  “ many  a time,  when  the 
King  has  kept  me  late  in  the  puluce,  on  going  across 
the  square  from  the  King’s  house,  I have  been  appre- 
hensive lest  they  should  bite  me  in  the  leg."  Their 
voracity,  however,  answers  a very  good  purpose,  as  it 
assists  the  vultures  in  clearing  away  the  putrid  carcasses 
which,  in  a hot  climate,  would  produce  dangerous  con- 
sequences to  mankind.  Their  gait  is  awkward,  and 
when  they  are  first  disturbed  they  limp  much  in  running, 
but  after  a short  dislance  they  gallop  off"  very  swiftly. 
In  turning  their  head  they  also  usually  carry  round  the 
greater  part  of  the  body,  and  hence  has  arisen  the  old 
notion  related  in  Pliny,  that  “ their  necke  and  the  mane 
therewith,  together  with  the  backe.  are  one  entire  bone 
without  any  joint  at  all,  so  as  they  cannot  bend  their 
necke  without  turning  the  whole  body  about/’  (ch.  xxx. 
book  viti.)  They  are  also  stated  by  the  same  author 
to  change  their  sex  every  two  years ; but  at  the  same 
lime  he  says  Aristotle  denies  it  He  mentions,  more- 
over, that  Hyamas  have  the  power  of  imitating  the  cry 
of  other  animals ; and  this  has  been  proved  to  a certain 
extent  by  the  observation  of  Sparrman. 

H.  Vulgaris,  Desmarest ; Canis  Hytrna,  Lin,  ; 
CHyene,  Buff. ; Striped  Hytrna,  Pen.  About  the  size 
of  a large  dog,  and  very  strongly  made ; head  flat  and 
broad,  the  jaws  longer  than  those  of  the  Cats  but  shorter 
than  of  the  Dogs  ; ears  short  and  pointed  ; eyes  wild, 
sullen,  and  ferocious;  shoulders  high;  hair  long  and 
coarse,  completely  covering  the  short  woolly  hair  sur- 
rounding its  roots,  and  of  an  ash  colour,  striped  from 
the  back  to  the  belly  with  black  streaks,  and  barred 
with  black  across  the  legs : from  the  back  of  the  head 
to  the  tail  extends  a long,  stiff,  ashy  mane  varied  with 
black ; tail  very  hairy,  plain  ash,  or  barred  black  : the 
oval  pouch  probably  gave  origin  to  the  notion  of  the 
animal  being  an  hermaphrodite.  It  has  a peculiar  cry, 
said  to  resemble  in  its  commencement  the  moaning  of 
the  human  voice,  aud  ending  like  a person  endeavour- 
ing to  vomit  This  animal  is  native  of  the  Caucasian 
and  Altaic  chain  of  mountains,  Asiatic  Turkey,  Syria, 
Persia,  Barbary,  Senegal,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
but  here  they  are  not  very  numerous.  The  Arabs, 
when  they  kill  the  Hyaena,  bury  the  head  to  prevent  it 
from  being  used  for  magical  purposes.  It  is  said  that  this 
animal  cannot  be  tamed.  Pennant,  however,  mentions 
some  young  ones  be  had  seen  tame  at  theTower  of  Lon- 
don ; and  Mr.  Hunter  possessed  one,  which  he  kept  at 
Earl’s  Court,  so  docile  as  to  allow  itself  to  be  handled  ; 


but  after  his  death  it  was  sold  to  a showman,  and,  from  HYAi.YA. 
the  confinement  it  was  subjected  to,  became  very  fierce, 
and  was  at  Inst  destroyed  by  a tiger,  into  whose  cell  it 
Imd  intruded  by  tearing  down  the  partition. 

II.  Ca pen  a is,  Dwm  ; Canii  Croat  ta,  Lin. ; VHyrne 
tuchetee  ; Tiger  IVolfof  the  Cape ; Spotted  Hytrna. 

Pen.  This  is  the  most  common  species  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope;  and  although  its  presence  requires  caution 
on  the  part  of  the  shepherds  in  regard  to  their  cattle,  yet 
it  is  a very  valuable  animal  scavenger,  as  it  is  well 
known  to  come  nightly  to  CajicTown  ami  clear  away  the 
offal,  bones, &c.  which  are  thrown  out  in  large  quantities; 
and  .Spamnau  says,  that  the  Dogs  are  so  well  accus- 
tomed to  it,  that  they  feed  side  by  side  without  molest- 
ation, and  the  Hyama  is  rarely  known  to  do  mischief 
when  thus  satiated.  Its  general  colour  is  reddish 
brown  with  dark  round  spots  on  the  body,  and  the  hind 
legs  sometimes  spotted,  at  other  times  barred  : the 
head  large  and  Hat,  of  a dark  colour,  and  whiskered 
both  on  the  lips  and  above  the  eyes ; the  ears  short ; a 
short  mane,  the  hairs  of  which  point  forward,  runs  along 
the  ridge  of  the  hack.  This  animal  is  found  in  .Ethio- 
pia, Guinea,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; it  seeks  its 
prey  only  in  the  evening,  often  in  flocks,  but  its  peculiar 
howl  give*  ample  notice  of  its  approach.  Sparrman 
considers  the  howl  to  be  indicative  of  hunger,  and  the 
hollowness  of  the  sound  induces  him  to  think  that 
it  proceeds  from  emptiness  of  stomach.  It  is  this 
species  which  he  has  observed  capable  of  imitating  the 
call  of  other  animals  to  a certain  extent,  thus  alluring 
their  young  within  its  grasp.  They  are  very  powerful ; 
and  an  instance  is  recorded  of  one  kept  at  the  Timer 
of  London,  which  tore  up  a plunk  about  seven  feet  1>  ng, 
nailed  down  to  the  floor  of  its  den.  Formerly  they 
were  known  to  carry  off  children  from  the  negroes' 
cottages,  but  they  are  now  more  timid,  and  their  depre- 
dations arc  confined  to  cattle.  Sparrman  relates  in  his 
Travels  an  amusing  anecdote  which  he  hod  heard  re- 
lated at  the  Cape.  " At  a feast  near  the  Cupe  one 
night,  a trumpeter,  who  hud  got  his  fill,  was  carried 
out  of  doors,  in  order  that  he  might  cool  himself 
and  get  sober  again.  The  scent  of  him  soon  drew 
thither  a Tiger  Wolf,  whieh  threw  him  on  his  back,  und 
dragged  him  along  with  him  as  a corpse,  aud  conse- 
quently a fair  prize,  up  towurds  Table  Mountain.  Dur- 
ing this,  however,  our  drunken  musician  awaked, 
enough  in  his  senses  to  know  the  danger  of  his  situa- 
tion, and  to  sound  the  alarm  with  his  trumpet,  which 
he  carried  fastened  to  his  side.  The  wild  beast,  as  may 
easily  be  supposed,  was  not  less  frightened  in  his  turn." 

//.  VUtosa,  Smith;  Strand  Wolf,  or  Strand  Jut  at' 
the  Cape ; Hairy  Hytrna.  Is  less  than  the  last  species ; 
its  general  colour  is  dusky  grey,  marked  with  large 
black  spots  or  oblique  bands ; the  neck  is  yellowish, 
the  head  broad  and  grisly,  its  apparent  breadth  in- 
creased by  the  projection  of  the  hair  between  the  ears 
and  throat,  which  assume  the  form  of  a ruff  of  a reddish 
white  colour,  marked  more  or  less  distinctly  with  a ver- 
tical dark  stripe  under  the  outer  angle  of  each  eye;  the 
outside  of  the  legs  dirty  while,  striped  transversely  with 
narrow  black  bands,  deficient  on  the  inside.  The  hair 
on  the  neck  and  body  is  very  long  and  shaggy,  mea- 
suring, especially  oil  the  hack  and  sides,  as  much  as  six 
inches.  This  animal  is  described  by  Dr.  Smith  in  the 
XVth  volume  of  the  Linntean  Transactions,  from  an  in- 
dividual he  had  for  some  time  in  his  own  possession. 

It  is  less  powerful  than  the  other  species,  and  confines 
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HViENA.  its  depredations  to  the  destruction  of  smaller  cattle,  as 
*”  sheep,  goats,  &c.  But  it  does  not  appear  less  carnivo- 
v y \ rous.  Dr.  Smith’s  animal  during  confinement  was  always 
v_*  much  excited  by  the  approach  of  animals,  which  it  would 
probably  attack  had  it  been  at  liberty ; it  preferred 
meat  in  which  the  blood  remained  to  other,  and  not 
uncommonly  bones  to  flesh  ; these  it  would  for  hours 
employ  its  teeth  in  breaking,  and  then  suck  out  the 
marrow.  It  was  extremely  suspicious,  and  would  tiol 
cross  even  a deal  board  which  was  placed  across  its 
den  for  a long  while,  until  it  had  thoroughly  con* 
vinced  itself  that  no  danger  lurked  beneath,  by  licking 
at  and  biting  such  parts  ns  its  teeth  could  get  at.  It 
was  at  first  impatient  of  confinement,  and  endeavoured 
to  escape  by  digging  close  to  the  wall  of  its  prison- 
house  ; and  the  hole,  which  it  had  formed  in  a single 
night  large  enough  to  hide  itxelf  in.  being  filled  up 
with  stones,  it  removed  them  next  night,  and  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  foundation,  the  strength  of  which,  how- 
ever, stopped  it  Dr.  Smith  relates  a curious  cir- 
cumstance with  regard  to  a secretion,  similar  to  **  im- 
pure candle  grease,1'  which  the  animal  obtains  by 
nibbing  the  nates  “ for  about  half  u minute’  against 
any  hard  substance  ; he  first  observed  it  upon  au  up- 
right post  in  the  apartment  in  which  the  animal  was 
confined,  and  also  saw  it  in  the  performance  of  the 
operation,  after  which  it  licked  off  the  substance  thus 
procured.  Removing  the  post  did  not  prevent  its 
finding  a new  rubbing  place,  for  it  then  selected  u large 
stone,  upon  which  the  same  substance  was  deposited  : 
it  hardly  ever  stirred  without  forthwith  visiting  this 
larder  of  its  own,  and  always  resorted  to  it  after  feed- 
ing. This  is  probably  the  unimal  alluded  to  by  Cuvier 
in  his  Outturns  Posxiles,  tom  iv.  p.  384,  and  uamed  by 
Dcsmarest  Hytcna  Rufa. 

Another  new  species  was  assigned  to  this  genus  by 
Temminck,  under  the  name  H.  Picta,  the  H.  Venatica 
of  Burchcll,  but  he  is  now  satisfied  that  it  belongs  to 
the  Dogs. 

See  Lintuei  System#  Nattira i a Gmelin ; llligcr, 
Prodromus  Mammal  m m ; Buffon,  Hut  to  ire  XatureUe  ; 
Pennant's  History  of  Quadrupeds ; Spurrm&n’s  Voyage 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope , Sue. 

HYiENANCHE,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Diorcia , order  Dodecandria.  Generic  character : male 
flower,  calyx  five  to  seven-leaved  ; corolla  none ; sta- 
mens ten  to  twenty  : female  flower,  one  style,  stigmas 
three,  capsule  three- cel  led  ; cells  thrce-sccded. 

One  species,  H.  Capensis , a shrub,  native  of  the  South 
of  Africa,  called  there  the  Hyena  poison-tree. 

HYALEA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Pleropodous  Mol- 
lusc#, established  by  Forskacll. 

Linmcus  first  placed  it  with  the  Anomia  ; it  has  since 
been  placed  with  the  PatelLr ; and  Cuvier  has  pointed 
out  its  affinity  to  the  genus  C/io.  In  the  Annals  of  the 
Museum  Cuvier  has  given  a dissection  or  description 
of  the  animal ; and  lately,  Blainville,  in  the  Journal  de 
Physique,  has  given  a fresh  anatomy,  in  which  he  has 
controverted  most  of  the  accounts  given  by  Cuvier,  and 
evidently  with  justice  in  many  instances.  This  being  the 
case,  we  have  given  the  latter  author’s  generic  character, 
not  vouching  for  its  accuracy  in  every  particular. 

Generic  character . Body  globular,  formed  of  two 
distinct  parts ; the  hinder,  or  abdominal,  broad,  de- 
pressed, and  edged  on  each  side  by  the  double  lips  of 
the  mantle  sometimes  prolonged ; contained  in  a shell, 
the  anterior  or  cephalo-lhoracic  parts  dilated  on  each 


side  into  wings  or  rounded  fius ; head  not  distinct,  YAl.EA, 
provided  with  two  tenlacula  placed  in  a cylindrical  ^ — 

sheath;  mouth,  with  two  labial  ap|>endagea  running  BltlU. 

under  the  foot;  vent  on  the  hinder  pari  of  the  right  ' 

side  of  the  double  lips  of  the  mantle ; gill  pectinate  on 
the  right  side;  oviduct  ending  in  neck  part  between 
the  two  parts  of  the  body,  that  of  the  male  organ  at 
the  base  of  the  right  tenlaculum  ; shell  very  thin,  trans- 
parent, symmetrical ; above  convex,  beneath  nearly 
flat ; slit  on  the  sides  for  the  passage  of  the  lobes  of  the 
mantle ; aperture  a narrowed  slit,  and  often  pierced 
behind. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  H.  tridenta  of  Lamarck,  the 
Anomia  tndentata  of  Linmcus. 

Blainville  has  published  a monograph,  containing  a 
description  of  thirteen  species  of  the  genus. 

H VALIN  R,  Gr.  vmXlvon,  vilreus,  j'rom  va\on,  ritrum , 
and  this  from  t5-nr,  pluere  ; because  vitrum,  or  glass, 
has  the  colour  of  water. 

Witness  this  new-made  world,  another  Hotv'n 
From  Heaven  gat*  not  fttrr,  founded  in  view 
On  the  clear  hyaline,  the  glassic  *«•*, 

Milton.  I'arofJue  I Ml,  book  vfi.  v.  619. 

HYAS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Short-tailed  Trian- 
gular Crabs,  allied  to  Maia , established  by  Dr.  Leach. 

Generic  character.  Antenna,  with  their  first  joint 
larger  than  the  second,  compressed  and  dilated  exter- 
nally ; the  third  joint  of  the  outer  feet-like  jaws  short, 
slightly  dilated  externally,  nicked  at  its  extremity  and 
on  the  inner  side ; pinchers  much  larger  and  shorter 
than  the  other  legs,  which  arc  double  the  length  of  the 
body ; legs  cylindrical,  clawed  ; body  long,  subtrian- 
gular,  rounded  behind  ; forehead  ending  in  two  points. 

The  type  of  the  genus  H.  arawits,  Leach  ; the  Can- 
cer araneus  of  Gmelin,  the  Cancer  bufo  of  Bose,  which 
are  found  in  the  British  Ocean. 

IIYBOS,  in  Zoobtgy,  a genus  of  Dipterous  insects, 
established  by  Mcigcn. 

Generic  character.  Antenna;  inserted  on  the  front 
of  the  head,  much  shorter  than  the  head,  and  formed 
of  two  curved  or  conical  joints,  with  a long  bristle  at 
their  extremity ; palpi  curved  beneath  the  produced 
trunk ; the  thighs  of  the  hinder  legs  enlarged.  This 
genus  is  nearly  allied  to  Tachydoma. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  H.  asiliformis,  the  Sto- 
morys  asiliformis  of  Fuhricius. 

II  Y'BLA-HONEY,\  Yxom  Ilybla,  a mountain  of 

II v'ltLJiAN,  J Sicily  famous  for  its  bees  and 

honey. 

That  lovely  spot  which  thou  dost  we 
In  Celia’s  Ixivim  was  a her. 

Who  hnilt  her  amorous  *p>cy  nest 
I’  th’  hyhliu  of  her  either  breast. 

Caret*.  On  a Mole  in  Celia' i Bosom. 

Charming  Bombvce,  though  some  call  you  thin, 

A t*l  blame  the  tawny  colour  of  your  skin  ; 

Yet  I the  lustre  of  your  beanlv  own, 

And  deem  you  like  IlyUran  honey  brown. 

Futehet.  Theocritus,  idyl.  10. 

Go,  fly  into  thy  hive  again. 

With  more  than  Hyhla- honey  blest ; 

For  Pope’s  sweet  lips  prepare  the  dew, 

Or  else  for  lore  a nectar-least. 

Thomson.  The  Bee. 

HYTBRID,  ) Lat.  hybrid#,  or  ibnda ; Gr . v&ptt, 

Hv'BRiDor*.  f injuria,  quod  injuriam  rontumeliosam 
not  a!  ; (ae  adulterium.)  Sc&liger  (in  Varronem ) and 
Vossiua  prefer  an  ancient  Tuscan  word,  umbri,  signify- 
ing tpurius. 
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HYBRID. 

HYDER- 

ABAD. 


See  Vossius  and  Martinius ; also  the  Quotation  from 
Pliny. 

There  is  do  creature  eogendreth  vo  soone  witli  wild  of  the  kind,  u 
doth  the  *wine;  and  in  good  sooth  such  hopze*  in  old  lime  they 
called  hyhrideo,  »*  a man  would  say,  balfc  wild : insomuch  as  this 
tranne  by  a translation,  Kalb  been  attributed  to  mankind. 

Holland.  JYijcie,  book  viii.ch  liii. 


She**  a wild  Irish  bom.  air,  and  a hyhrtde. 

Ben  Jonton.  The  Sew  /**,  act  it.  sc.  2. 


Let  in  therefore,  by  way  of  clow,  briefly  recapitulate,  and  lay  toge- 
ther tbt  fore  alledgcd  reasons  and  arguments,  why  we  should  by  all 
means  deal  with  our  separatist*  and  dissenters  as  Saint  Paul  (a  ranxt 
authenlick  example)  did  with  those  jtidaizing  hybrid  Christian*,  via. 
DM  girt  place  to  them  at  all. 

South.  Sermani,  vol.  v.  p.  494. 

But  now  why  such  different  species  should  not  only  mingle  toge- 
ther, but  also  generate  an  animal,  and  yet  that  that  hybruLmt  produc- 
tion should  not  again  generate,  and  so  a orw  race  be  carried  on  ; but 
nature  should  stop  here  and  proceed  no  further,  is  to  me  a mystery 
and  unaccountable.  Kay-  the  Creation,  part  ii. 


Dnisioai. 


HYCLEUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Heltromerout, 
Coleopterous  insects,  established  by  Latreille,  belonging 
to  the  family  Cantharida. 

Generic  character.  A nlennte  club-shaped,  enlarging, 
with  the  end  formed  of  nine  joints,  the  last  very  large, 
and  forming  an  ovoid  button. 

The  type  of  this  genus  is  Mylabrut  argenteui  of 
Fabricius. 

IiHAIDERABAD,  which,  as  a Province  (Subah) 
of  the  Moghul  Empire,  contained  42  Districts.  (.Vrr- 
kdra ,)  and  upwards  of  400  Townships,  (PerganttJu,) 
comprehending  nearly  the  whole  territory  between  the 
GddAveH  and  the  Krishna,  and  all  the  low  lands  on 
the  Eastern  coast  of  the  Peninsula  from  the  Mah&-nadi 
to  the  Pann&r.  has  been  greatly  diminished  by  the 
revolutions  which  have  reduced  the  MusulmAn  power  in 
India,  but  still  comprehends  the  territories  of  the  most 
powerful  remaining  Mohammedan  Prince,  the  Niz&m 
of  the  Dckan,  whose  dominions  extend  from  the  Tapti 
and  Wcrdk  Northwards,  to  the  Tuml’hadra  and 
Krishna  Southwards,  including  the  Provinces  ofBider 
and  Ndndlr,  besides  many  Districts  formerly  attached 
to  Aurcng-6b&d.  Bljd-ptir,  and  Rerttr;  and  together 
forming  an  area  of  nearly  95,000  square  miles.  The 
territory  of  Hhalder-&bdd  is  now  divided  into  the  follow* 
ing  Districts : 


1.  PingaL 

2.  E'dgir. 

3.  Ganpur. 

4.  Dvwar-kondA. 

5.  Nalgondh. 

6.  K'hnmamct. 

7.  Warangol. 

8.  B'hdnglr. 


9.  Golkondk. 

10.  Kailknndk. 

11.  lflalkAr. 

12.  Meldak. 

13.  Kdlis. 

14.  Eag'handel. 

15.  Malangiir. 

16.  RAmgir. 


Soil,  level.  The  greater  part  of  this  territory  is  hilly,  though  not 
end  climate  mountainous,  and  being  a part  of  the  table -land  of  the 
Western  Peninsula,  is  at  a considerable  elevation  above 
the  sea ; its  climate,  therefore,  is  more  temperate  than 
that  of  the  low  lands,  (pay hi  gfhdt,)  and  the  thermome- 
ter sometimes  sinks  to  45°  of  Fahrenheit’s  scale.  Its 


rivers  are  merely  torrents,  either  entirely  dry,  or  reduced 
to  chains  of  pools  in  the  hot  season.  Its  soil  is  fertile, 
and  would,  if  properly  cultivated,  be  very  productive ; 
but  from  bad  government  the  cultivation  is  discouraged 
in  every  way,  and  large  tracts,  once  closely  peopled, 
are  now  covered  with  brushwood  and  wholly  desolate. 
Commerce  is  equally  checked  by  the  rapacious  spirit  of 
the  administration,  or  the  unrestrained  extortion  of  its 
agents;  so  that,  in  1809,  the  whole  amount  of  European 


goods  annually  imported  did  not  exceed  £25,000  HYDEJU 
in  value.  Nearly  the  whole  Country  is  parcelled  out  ABAD. 
into  jd-glra  or  feudal  lordships,  many  of  which  were 
granted  by  the  Musulm&n  Sovereigns  of  the  Dekan,  and  Teatr**. 
are  considered  as  inalienable.  Their  possessors  are 
bound  by  their  tenures  to  maintain  an  armed  force, 
which  renders  the  more  powerful  of  them  nearly 
independent  of  the  Sovereign.  A small  quantity  of 
muslins,  salt,  and  salt-fish  and  opium,  the  trade  in 
which  is  contraband,  and  very  injurious  to  the  regular 
dealer,  are  almost  the  only  articles  of  commerce.  In 
1801,  the  duties  levied  on  goods  imported  amounted 
to  about  1 5 per  cent,  ad  valorem  ; and  as  this  is  con- 
sidered  as  one  of  the  most  productive  sources  of  the 
NizAm’s  revenues,  the  British  Government  found  it 
extremely  difficult  to  obtain  any  reduction  of  it  from 
his  Ministers. 

Rupees.  £. 

In  1788  his  receipts  were  1,23,13,880. . . . 1,539,235  Kcrcnura 
Expenditure 96,72,405 1,209,050 

Leaving  a surplus  of  ....  26,41,475. . . . 330,185 
In  1803  there  was  a deficit  of  51,48,768  rupees, 
(£643,596;)  but  in  1810  the  deficit  amounted  only  to 
15,30,178  rupees,  (£191,272,)  the  receipts  having  been 
increased  lo  1,85.97,340  rupees,  (£2,324,667;)  but 
this  augmentation  of  revenue  was  doe  to  an  aggravated 
system  of  extortion  as  well  as  an  increase  of  territory  on 
the  destruction  of  the  Mahratta  power,  not  to  any  real 
improvement  of  the  Country.  This  account  does  not 
include  sums  received  from  jd-gir-ddn,  or  feudal  land- 
holders, which  are  continually  fluctuating.  The  fol 
lowing  estimate  is  probably  a near  approximation  to 


the  whole  annual  revenue  raised  on  the  Niz&m’s  ter- 
ritory : — 

Rupees. 

Average  receipts  1,85,87,214 

Prime  Minister’s  fees 17.18,342 

Financial  Minister's  (Pcshk&r)  fees  . . 2,86,390 

Quit-rents  of  j4-glrs 85,00,000 

Presents 1,00,000 


(£3,648,968)  2,91,91,946* 

A large  portion  of  this  sum  is  absorbed  by  the  expenses 
of  the  Court,  and  much  is  embezzled  in  various  ways 
by  the  agents  of  Government,  but  the  greatest  part  is 
hoarded  up  in  the  Niz4m’s  private  treasury;  and  in 
1811  the  deficit  continued  to  increase,  while  the 
Country  was  so  completely  exhausted  as  to  offer  no 
prospect  of  any  new  resources. 

The  Country  between  the  Krishna  and  Gddftveri  an-  H**t°*7- 
ciently  formed  the  Hindu  kingdom  of  Telingini;  a 
territory  not  originally  possessed  by  Hindus,  as  the 
languages  still  vernacular  in  it  prove,  and,  therefore,  not 
properly  a part  of  Hindustan,  to  the  South  of  which 
it  lies,  forming  a part  of  the  Dakshin,  (Dekhin,  or 
Dckan,)  or  Southern  region.  It  was  conquered  by  the 
Mohammedans  at  an  curly  period,  and  formed  a large 
part  of  the  territories  possessed  by  the  Bahmen’s  Sul- 
tans. On  the  extinction  of  that  dynasty,  the  Telin- 
gaud  again  became  a separate  Principality,  under  the 


• As  100.000=  1 lak.  and  100  Uks  (=  10,000,000)  = I kror. 
two  uniU,  unknown  in  our  system  of  numeration,  occur  in  Indian 
account*,  and  (hey  are  conveniently  expressed  by  this  change  in  the 
punctuation:  the  above  sum  will  therefore  be  read  off  two  krbrs, 
9 1 laks,  91  thousand,  and  946  rupees. 
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HYDKR-  iiamt*  of  the  Kingdom  of  Golknnd&,  and  its  first 
ABAl).  Suitlui.  Cull  Cotb-Sliih,  ascended  the  throne  in 
s*~***mm0/  1512.  The  last  Prince  of  his  line,  Abu  Hosein,  died 
in  17  04,  a prisoner  in  llie  Castle  of  Da'ilrt-4bkd. 
His  Kingdom  became  a Province  (Su  bah)  of  the  Moghul 
Empire,  and  after  the  death  of  Adreng-zeb,  his  Viceroy 
in  the  South  ( Dtkan ) made  himself  master  of  the  terri- 
tories placed  under  his  direction.  This  Chief,  whose 
reign  began  1717,  died  in  1748  ut  the  reputed  age  of 
104  years,  *til|  contenting  himself  with  the  humble  title 
of  Minister,  (Nrttdmi-l  mutk  * i.  c.  Regulator  of  the 
Empire,)  though  really  possessed  of  uncontrolled  power, 
llis  successor*,  aft  is  well  known,  took  an  active  part  in 
the  wars  which  so  long  threatened  the  British  interests 
in  the  Peninsula,  hut  the  growing  power  of  the  Mah- 
ratiuhs  naturally  alarmed  a Musulman  Prince,  and 
'All,  the  successor  of  Sal&bet  Jang,  whom  he  caused  to 
be  assassinated  in  1763,  formed  a close  alliance  with  the 
British  Government.  Having,  in  1795,  for  a short 
lime  nhnndnned  those  allies,  lie  engaged  in  a war 
with  the  Mahrattahs,  which  terminated  in  the  loss  of 
Duulel-ulWul,  a very  valuable  part  of  his  territory,  a 
charge  of  three  crures  of  rupees  (£'3,375,000)  by  way 
of  indemnification,  and  the  retention  of  his  Prime 
Minister,  *Azimu-l-omar4,  as  a hostage.  In  179S  the 
Nezz&m  was  prevailed  upon  to  form  a subsidiary  Treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  in  compliance  with  which  a detach- 
ment of  6000  men  was  stationed  in  his  territories.  By 
a subsequent  Treaty,  in  1800,  this  force  was  increased 
to  1 000  cavalry  and  8000  infantry,  for  the  maintenance 
of  which,  the  territories  acquired  by  him  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  Tlpu’s  power  were  ceded  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  lieu  of  all  future  claims  upon  his  treasury* 
This  Treaty  was  offensive  and  defensive;  and  it  was 
determined  that,  from  that  period,  all  external  intercourse 
between  the  Xezz4in  and  foreign  Powers  should  be  ex- 
clusively managed  by  the  British  Government,  which 
engaged  to  secure  that  Prince  from  internal  insurrec- 
tion and  external  invasion,  and  thus  released  him  from 
the  harassing  demands  of  the  Mahrattahs,  amounting 
to  45  laks  (£*540,000)  annually.  'AH  was  succeeded, 
in  1803,  by  his  son,  Sikandar  Jah.  who,  in  gratitude 
for  the  freedom  from  all  opposition  with  which  he 
ascended  the  throne,  ollcred  to  relinquish  the  tribute  of 
7 laks  (£*34,000)  paid  by  the  East  India  Compuny  for 
the  Serlair  (District)  of  Guntur.  This  offer  was,  how- 
ever. then  declined,  and  the  jnsshknh,  or  tribute,  was 
redeemed,  in  1822,  for  the  sum  of  £'1,000.200.  In  1803 
and  1804  the  Nezztin’s  territories  were  augmented  by 
all  the  country  South  of  the  Inj&rdl  hills,  and  West  of 
the  Werdk,  except  the  districts  of  Nern&a  ami  G4wel~ 
gar’h.  retained  by  the  RAj4  of  Ndgpur,  and  the  whole 
tract  between  the  Ajatitl  hills  and  the  Gddaverl,  in- 
cluding Gaild&-pur  and  the  fertile  tract  round  J&lnd-piir, 
was  ceded  to  Ilhaider-dbad  by  Sind'h'iA.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  many  and  great  obligations  of  the  present 
N’czzdin  to  the  British  Government,  and  ihe  gratitude 
which  he  has  at  times  expressed,  he  has  frequently  l>e- 
trayed  a strong  inclination  to  violate  his  engagements 
and  abandon  his  alliance  ; but  as  he  is  a wcuk  Prince, 


• The  plural  of  Nfcxim.  ward,  acrafdm*  to  the  extravagant  »tvle  of 

attlulsUioii  prevalent  in  India,  iutlead  of  lli«*  aioguLar,  juxt  ax  \awwah 
bit  tiMily  banished  Viib  from  the  Indian  vocabularies.  The  close 

resemblance  of  Nemm  to  Nirim,  (order,  rank,  arrangement,  file, 
0.c.)  from  which  il  differs  only  in  its  vowels  and  the  doubling  the 
second  coDiooaol.  hat  completely  established  ibe  latter,  though  erro- 
neous, in  our  language. 


subject  to  occasional  fits  of  derangement,  it  is  not  sur-  .HYDER- 
prising  that  he  should  he  the  dupe  of  interested  knaves,  ABAD. 
whose  selfish  and  mischievous  projects  are  thwarted  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  British  Residents  and  the  presence 
of  the  subsidiary  force. 

Hhalder-4h4d,  (».  r.  Lion’s  Abode,  or  Abode  of  City  of 
Holder,)  the  Capital  of  this  Sovereignty,  is  in  17°  15'  Hyderabad. 
North  and  78°  35*  East,  on  the  South  side  of  the  river 
M&Jif,  which  is  little  better  than  a wintry  torrent.  Il 
is  about  four  miles  long  and  three  broad,  und  is  sur- 
rounded by  u stone  wall ; its  streets  arc  narrow,  crooked, 
ill-paved,  formed  by  rows  of  houses,  or  rather  wooden 
sheds  of  one  story.  A bridge  over  the  M 'isi,  broad 
enough  for  two  carriages  abreast,  the  Palace,  and  some 
of  the  Mosques  are  the  only  remarkable  buildings ; but 
the  'lank,  about  a mile  to  the  West  of  the  town,  is  a 
public  work  very  deserving  of  notice.  A valley,  en- 
closed on  three  sides  by  hills,  has  been  converted,  by  a 
rampart  or  embankment  (band)  at  its  open  end.  into  a 
vast  reservoir, (tongue.)  nearly  17  miles  in  circumference, 
and  covering  about  10,000  acres.  Tt  is  filled  by  a canal 
from  the  river.  The  embankment,  formed  entirely  of 
granite,  is  3350  feet  in  length,  and  nearly  50  feet  high, 
in  the  middle  of  the  valley.  It  was  begun  by  the  late 
prime- minister  Mir  'Alan,  and  finished  by  his  successor, 

Munirul  mulk,  in  1812.  The  Royal  residence  was  re- 
moved from  Golkondah  by  Mohhammed  (Tull  Cutb- 
Sh&h,  about  a.  it.  9D5.  (a,  d.  1587.)  to  a new  site  4 
cos  (6  miles)  to  the  East,  where  he  founded  the  City, 
named  after  B'hagmatl,  his  favourite  mistress.  R'hdg 
nogar,*  (t.  e.  B’hitg-town :)  but  being  afterwards,  says 
Ferishtah,  ashamed  of  il,  he  changed  its  name  to  Hlm'i- 
der-dbdd.  In  1687,  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the 
troops  of  Aureng-zdb,  and,  on  the  fall  of  its  native 
Princes,  ceased  to  lie  a Capital,  till  the  Nezzum  'All 
removed  thither  from  Aureng-4b&d,  about  1762,  since 
which  time  it  hus  continued  to  increase  in  wealth 
and  population,  and  lias  now  probably  not  less  than 
200,000  inhabitants. 

1.  P&ngal,  in  16°  11#  North  and  78®  6*  East,  gives  its  PwngnJ. 
name  to  a small  district  on  the  banks  of  the  Krishna. 

2.  Ei’dglr,  a small  district,  of  which  the  river  B’hlma  Eidgbeer. 
is  the  Western  boundary,  contains  the  towns  of  Firuz- 

garh,  Daulet-abdd,  and  Ehldgir,  in  16:  35'  North  and 
77°  16'  East. 

3.  Ganptir,  to  the  South  of  Hhalder-db&d,  is  an  ex-  chuapoor. 
tensive,  but  almost  uncultivated  and  uninhabited  dis- 
trict. Its  Capital  is  in  16°  33'  North  and  78°  8'  East. 

on  a fortified  hill,  now  abandoned  as  a place  of  strength. 

Its  Mosque  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Nezz&ms  domi- 
nions. 

4.  Dtfwtirkondft,  on  the  North  side  of  the  Krishna,  Dawur- 
contains  the  towns  of  PellwA  and  Nardinpct,  besides  coada. 
that  from  which  the  district  is  numed,  situated  in  16"  40' 

North  and  78*  57'  East. 

b.  Nfilkondk,  on  the  North  side  of  the  Krishna,  and  Nalgooda. 
crossed  by  the  Mfisf,  though  fertile,  is  almost  desolate. 

Its  Capital  is  in  17° 5'  North  and  79°  16'  East. 

6.  K'hnmnm-cVt,  in  17°  16' North  and  80®  IP  East,  Caminumi'i 
is  the  chief  town  of  a district  bearing  the  same  name, 
and  bordering  on  the  Serkdr  of  Riljinundcrl.  It  is 
thinly  peopled,  and  its  extensive  forests  afford  shelter 


• Hence  the  Bacnacarof  the  old  traveller*.  Ferfttuab,  who  lived 
in  the  fir»i  half  of  Ihe  XVIItb  century,  says,  that  *•  at  ft  called  by  ihe 
people  B'liif-nacar,  not  Hhaider-Aliad,”  Il  mutt  Out  be  coufuunded 
with  Bixuajar,  a corruption  of  Vijayanafarm. 
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to  gangs  of  robbers,  who  continually  harass  the  in- 
dustrious inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  territory. 

7.  Warangol,  (Wnragul,  or  Arankul,)  in  17°  54' 
North  and  79°  34'  East,  is  an  ancient  city,  founded  in 
A.  d.  1067,  and  supposed  to  have  been  then  the  Capital  of 
And'hra,  or  Telingn,  a powerful  State  in  the  Peninsula 
It  was  finally  wrested  from  the  Hindus  by  the  troops 
of  Ahbmed  Shah  Bah  men  i in  1421.  The  district 
named  from  it  is  little  cultivated,  especially  on  its  North- 
Eastern  side ; a natural  ronnequence  of  the  arbitrary, 
oppressive,  and  improvident  system  of  government  pre- 
vailing in  the  Nezz&m’s  territories. 

8.  B’hdnglr,  (for  B’howangiri,)  to  the  North-East 
of  Hhu)der-&bdd,  on  the  Northern  bank  of  the  Musi, 
though  small,  is  one  of  the  most  populous  districts  in 
the  whole  territory.  Its  Capital  is  in  17°  28'  North  and 
78°  54'  East. 

9.  (Jolkottd&,  to  the  East  of  llhaider-&b6d,  is  an 
extensive  district,  crossed  by  the  Musi ; the  moun- 
tains of  which  consist  principally  of  syeuite,  and  contain 
no  diamonds ; but  opal  and  chalcedony  are  found  about 
40  miles  to  the  West.  The  diamond  mines,  now  nearly 
abandoned,  are  in  the  alluvial  beds  on  the  banks  of  the 
Krishna  and  Pennar  rivers,  but  the  matrix  is  a sandstone 
breccia.  As  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  are  much 
engaged  in  cutting  and  polishing  these  stones,  it  is  from 
that  cause,  probably,  that  its  celebrity  for  them  hus  arisen. 
Its  fort  is  on  a hill  in  17  15'  North  and  78°  32'  East, 
four  or  five  miles  West  North-West  of  Hhaider-flhiid. 
After  having  been  the  residence  of  Hindu  Princes  pos- 
sessed of  a considerable  territory,  it  became  merely  a 
Provincial  town  under  the  Bah  men  1 dynasty,  but  was 
again  a Royal  residence  under  their  successors,  the 
Cutb-sh&hl  SultAns  ; the  last  of  whom  was  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  army  of  Aurengz<*b  on  the  capture  of  the 
place,  after  a seven  months’  siege,  in  1690.  The  fort 
is  now  a state-prison,  and  a place  of  refuge  in  case  of 
any  sudden  alarm. 

10.  Kdllkondi,  in  16°  51’  North  and  77®  50'  East, 
is  the  Capital  of  a large  district  little  known,  to  the 
West  of  GolkondA. 

11.  Milkeir,  in  17°  1<X  North  and  77°  15'  East, 
gives  its  name  to  a small  district  on  the  banks  of  the 
B'hlma. 

12.  Meidak,  in  18°  5'  North  and  78°  24'  East,  it  the 
chief  town  of  a district  traversed  by  the  M&njiri,  and 
lying  to  the  North-East  of  Hh  aider- ib&d. 

13.  Kol&s,  in  18®  14'  North  and  77®  47'  East,  to  the 
North-West  of  the  Capital,  is  the  principal  place  in  a 
district  little  known,  but  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  the 
river  M4njir6. 

14.  El-g'handel,  near  the  Northern  extremity  of  the 
Principality,  is  on  the  North  side  of  ihe  little  river 
Fanner,  in  18°  17'  North  and  79°  4'  East.  The  large 
district,  named  from  it,  is  one  of  the  least  known  in  the 
whole  of  the  Nezz&m’s  territories,  few  parta  of  which 
have  yet  been  visited  by  Europeans. 

15.  Mnlangtir  is  a small  district  North-East  of 
Hhaider-flb&d.  Its  chief  town,  bearing  the  same  name, 
is  in  18°  12' North  and  79®  18'  East. 

16.  Ram-gir,  or  R&ma-giri.  at  the  North-Eastern 
extremity  of  the  Principality,  extends  across  the  G6d&- 
verl,  but  all  to  the  North  of  that  river  is  a part  of  half- 
civilized  Hindu  territory  of  Gdndw&nah.  The  town  of 
R£m-giri  (RsCm&'s  Mount)  is  in  18®  27'  North  and 
79®  28'  East. 

17.  P&lunsh&  is  the  Capital  of  a large  zemtnddri  in 
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the  North- Western  part  of  the  Nezzirn’s  territories,  and 
appears  not  to  be  comprehended  in  any  of  the  preceding 
districts.  It  stands  in  a luxuriant  valley,  about  four 
miles  wide,  and  enclosed  by  lofty  ranges  of  mountains. 
In  1794  the  town  was  populous  and  flourishing,  in 
1813  it  was  found  in  a wretched  state.  Its  Chief  resides 
at  Ptflkondi,  nn  ordinary  gar  hi,  or  mud  fort,  and  his 
whole  zemindarl,  though  well  protected  by  its  position, 
is  very  unhealthy. 

Hamilton,  Gazetteer,  East  Indies,  2d  edition,  London, 
1828;  Hamilton,  Hindustan,  vol.it.  p.  122;  Tieflen- 
t haler,  Barhreibung  von  Hindustan  hrrausgegeben  von 
J.  Bernouilli,  vol.  i.  p.  355  ; Scott- Waring.  History  of 
ike  Mahratta *,  p.  260 ; Rennell,  Memoir  of  a Map  of 
Hindostan , p.  217,  247,  290;  Map  of  the  Peninsula, 
p.  32,  35. 

HYDNOCARPUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Dioecia , order  Pentandria.  Generic  character  : male 
flower,  calyx  five-leaved  ; corolla,  petals  five,  with  five 
nectariferous  scales;  stamens  five,  one  style:  female 
flower  as  the  male  ; berry  one- celled,  many-seeded. 

One  species,  H.  inebnans , a tree  with  flexible 
branches,  native  of  Ceylon. 

HY'DRA,  Lat.  hydra,  or  hydros,  a 

Hy'dba-paction,  | water  serpent,  from  the  Gr. 

Hy'dra-form,  ^ vltL'p,  water.  From  Ihe  quali- 

Hy'dra-iieaded,  [ ties  ascribed  to  it  in  the  Quota- 

Hy'dra-liee.  J lion  from  Randys,  Hydra  is  ap- 
plied to 

Evils  increasing  from  the  attempt  to  suppress  them ; 
a numerous  increase  of  evils;  any  multiform  or  mul- 
tifarious evil  or  mischief. 


HYDER- 

ABAD. 

HY- 

DRACHNA 


To  dire  Lein*  an  hydro  what  art  thou  ? 

Her  wounds  were  fruitful! ; from  each  sever'd  head, 

Each  of  her  hundred  necks  two  fiercer  bred. 

Sandy*.  Ovtd.  Metamorphose*,  book  ix.  Hereule*  and  Aeheha*. 
And  yet  the  hydra  of  n>y  caret  renews 
Still  sew  born  sorrows  of  her  fresh  disdain. 

Daniel.  Sonnet*  to  Delta,  ton.  15, 
Cerastes  hom’d,  Hydra*  and  Ellas  drear. 

M\Uon.  I’aradtoe  Loti,  book  x.  Col.  525. 

Nor  newer  hidra- headed  wilfulnnte 
So  soon*  did  loose  his  teat ; and  all  at  once, 

As  In  this  king. 

Shahtpeare.  Henry  F.  Col.  6J. 
Euen  hydra dike  we  flesh  our  faults : 

Our  mindts  doe  wooer  still. 

Our  selfo-coneriu  be  wingwl : and 
W#  flit  from  good  to  iU. 

I Vomer.  Albion  * England,  book  ix. 

Once  more  our  awful  Poet  arms,  t'eogage 
The  threatening  hydra- /art tom  of  the  age  ; 

Once  more  prepares  his  dreadful  pen  to  wield, 

And  every  Muse  attends  him  to  the  field. 

Tate.  Upon  the  Author  of  the  Medal. 
Yet  should  Rebellion,  burning  from  the  cave* 

Of  Erebus,  nprrar  her  hydra-form. 

To  poison,  liberty,  thy  light  divine  ; 

Britannia ! rescue  Earth  from  such  a base. 

Thompson,  Sidcnrt*,  book  v. 

HYDRACHNA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Water 
Spiders,  forming  the  type  of  a family,  established  by 
Muller,  but  lately  contracted  by  Latreille. 

Generic  character.  The  mouth  composed  of  plates, 
forming  a produced  sucker ; palpi  with  a mobile  ap- 
pendage at  their  extremity. 

Muller  has  given  an  excellent  monograph  of  this 
genus,  in  which  be  has  staled  exceedingly  interesting 
accounts  of  ils  manners  and  habits  The  type  of  the 
3 x 
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1IY-  genus  is  H . geographica  of  Muller,  pi.  viii.  fig.  3—5 
DRACHMA  One  of  the  largest  species  of  the  genus  is  three  lines 
HYd"  o l°n£  i on  the  touch  li  feign*  death  like  many 

CKPHA-  other  water  insects. 

Ll/s.  HYDRAvNA,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Pentamerous 
t -i  ' water  insects,  belonging  to  the  family  Hydrophilid <e, 
established  by  Kugelan. 

Generic  character.  Mandibles  toothless ; m axillary 
palpi  very  long,  ending  in  a pointed  slender  joint ; club 
of  the  antenna  commencing  at  the  third  joint ; body 
oblong,  depressed  ; thorax  longer  than  broad. 

The  genus  is  nearly  allied  to  Etophorus.  The  type 
is  H.  riparia  of  Kugelan.  the  Etophorua  minimus  of 
Fabriciiis. 

HYDRANGEA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class 
Decandria,  order  Digynia.  Generic  character : calyx 
superior,  five-toothed ; corolla,  petals  five ; capsule 
two*celled,  two-beaked,  bursting  between  the  persisting 
styles  by  a terminal  foramen;  seeds  many,  striated 
longitudinally. 

Three  species  natives  of  North  America,  and  the 
well-known  //.  hortensis , native  of  the  East  Indies  ; 
this,  when  first  introduced  into  England,  was  treated 
as  a stove  plant,  but  has  since  been  found  to  bear  the 
open  air  in  the  Southern  parts  of  this  island,  in  which 
situation  it  will  grow  so  luxuriantly  as  to  cover  a space 
of  several  square  yards. 

HYDRASTIS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Poly- 
andria , order  Polygynia.  Generic  character:  calyx 
none ; corolla,  petals  three  ; nectary  none  ; berry  com- 
pound, granulations  one-seeded. 

One  species,  II.  Canadensc,  native  of  North  America. 

HYDRAU'LICK,  n.Y  Gr.  ft/roX.t,  from  vbwp, 

Hydbau'lick,  adj.  > water,  and  avXoc,  a pipe: 

Hydrau'lical.  J q.  d.  a pipe  played  by  the 
motion  of  tracer. 

See  Encyclopedia,  Mixed  Sciences,  vol.  iii.  p. 

200. 

I look  Dot  Of)  a human  body,  uon  i watch  or  a hind-mill,  i.  t.  M 
i machine  maiks  up  only  of  solid.  or  at  tout  consistent  pirU ; but  us 
an  hydroultral,  or  nlher  hyd re utopn rttma t uni  engine,  that  consist* 
not  only  of  solid  ind  stable  pirta,  but  of  fluids,  ind  those  in  orfinietl 
motion. 

Boyle.  Weeks,  sol.  ».  p.  232.  A Free  Empury  into  the  received 
Notion  •>/  Nature. 

And  is  chemistry,  tbit  is  conversant  about  fire,  to  even  hydrosta- 
ticks  and  hydranheki.  tbit  leach  as  to  make  engine*  and  contrivances 
for  lifting  up,  and  (or  the  conveying  of  water,  may  in  divers  pin  es 
be  of  no  small  use  to  tbe  husbandman. 

Id.  Ik.  vol.  iii.  p.  407.  The  Vtt/blnnt  of  Experimental  Philo* 

•vb- 

If  we  had  never  in  our  live*  seen  any  but  owe  stogie  kind  of  Ay- 
drauhek  machine,  yet,  if  of  that  one  kind  we  understood  tbe  mecha- 
nism and  use,  we  should  be  as  perfectly  assured  that  it  proceeded 
from  the  hand,  and  thought,  aod  fkill  of  a workman,  as  if  we  visited 
a museum  of  the  arts,  and  saw  collected  there  twenty  different  kinds 
of  machines  for  drawing  water,  or  a thousand  different  kinds  for  other 
purposes.  Patty.  Natural  Theology,  ch.  vi. 

HYDROCELE,  Gr.  vbpoeyXtf,  from  vlwp,  water, 
and  aiJXy,  a watery  swelling  or  tumour.  See  the  Quo- 
tation. 

Of  waterah  tumours,  hydrocele  is  one  very  remarkable  species, 
which  subdivides  itself  into  many  other*.  It  may  be  generally  de- 
fined, a wateriah  swelling  of  the  scrohow. 

trioemam.  Surgery , book  i.  cb.  uiii. 

HYDROCEPHALUS,  Gr.  $la>p,  water,  and  *«0aXy, 
the  head.  See  the  Quotation, 


Hydrocephalus  is  a watery  swelling  of  the  head,  having  the  Mme  HYDRO- 
original  with  other  hydropscal  tumour*  ; It  w most  usually  the  disease  CKPHA 
of  children.  Hueman.  Surgery,  book  i.  ch.  xaiii.  LL’S. 

HYDROCHARIS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  HYDRO- 
Dioecia , order  Enneandria,  natural  order  Hydroekanda.  GRAPH  Y. 
Generic  character : male  flower,  apathc  two-leaved  ; 
calyx  three-cleft ; corolla,  petals  three  : female  flower 
as  the  male  ; stigmas  six,  two-deft  ; abortive  filaments 
three ; capsule  six-celled,  many-seeded,  inferior. 

Two  species  natives  of  North  America,  and  H.  moms 
rante , the  Frog  Bit,  native  of  watery  places  In  England. 

HYDROCHCERU8,  from  the  Greek  Pimp,  water, 
and  \o7pov,  ■ piffi  Brian. ; Capibara,  Pen.  In  Zoology , 
a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Hemidan - 
cvlata,  order  Rodentia , class  Mammalia. 

Generic  character.  Nose  sharp,  obliquely  truncated 
at  the  tip,  and  flattened  from  above ; upper  lip  entire ; 
molar  teeth  four  on  each  side  in  each  jaw,  of  which  llic 
posterior  ore  the  largest,  and  composed  of  simple  parallel 
plates,  whilst  the  anterior  three  have  tbe  plates  forked 
on  the  inner  side  in  the  lower,  and  on  the  outer  edge  in 
the  upper  jaw  ; body  covered  with  rough  wiry  hair, 
tailless ; feet  half  webbed,  four  toes  before  and  three 
behind,  furnished  with  claws,  which  are  rather  longer 
than  they  are  wide. 

II.  Paraguayensis  ; Sus  Hydrochceris,  Lin. ; U Ca- 
biai , Buff*.  ; River  Hog,  Dampier;  Capibara.  Pen. 

About  the  %\2t  of  a two  years  old  Hog.  is  covered  with 
coarse,  short,  yellowish  brown  hair ; the  legs  are  short, 
but  the  toes  long  and  connected  by  a short  web.  The 
Capibara  is  a native  of  South  America,  living  In  fenny 
districts  near  the  great  rivers  in  large  herds,  and  utter- 
ing a loud  discordant  cry,  like  the  braying  of  an  aas ; it 
runs  slowly,  but  swims  and  dives  very  well,  and  stays 
long  under  water ; it  feeds  both  on  vegetable  and  animal 
food,  sitting  upon  its  rump,  and  holding  its  food  in  its 
fore  paws  like  a Squirrel ; it  is  a good  fisher,  and  brings 
Us  prey  ashore  in  order  to  devour  it ; is  easily  tamed, 
and  made  familiar.  It  is  the  largest  of  all  the  Rodentia, 
except  the  Beaver,  grows  very  fet,  and  Us  flesh  is  con- 
sidered good  eating. 

See  Cuvier,  Regne  Animal Pennant,  History  of 
Quadrupeds. 

HYDROCOTYLE,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Pentandria,  order  Digynia,  natural  order  UmbeUifera. 

Generic  character : umbel  simple  ; involucre  four- 
leaved ; petals  entire,  spreading  ; fruit  round  or  kidney- 
shaped. 

A genus  of  more  than  thirty  species,  natives  of  both 
hemispheres.  H.  vulgaris,  the  marsh  Pennywort,  is  a 
native  of  England. 

HYD RCPG RAPH Y,Y  Fr.  hydrographic , It.  and 

Hydiu/o raphes,  >Sp.  hydrografia  ; Gr.  vturp, 

H ydroora'phical.  j water,  and  y/>o0- *<*•,  to  write, 
to  delineate  or  describe. 

A delineation  or  description  of  the  watery  parts  or 
portions  of  the  globe. 

Setting  dome  alwayes  with  great  care  and  diligence,  true  obierua* 
tlons  fit  note*  of  al  those  eountreys,  island*,  coast*  of  tbe  tea,  and 
other  things  requisite  to  the  arles  of  oaulgaltoa  and  hydrograp/ut. 

Hakiuyt.  Voyage*,  frc.  vol.  i.  ful.  417.  At.  Wit.  Bumnigk. 

He  [Dr.  Halley]  likewise  corrected  the  position  of  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  which  had  been  very  erroneously  laid  down  by  all  former  hy- 
drographtrt. 

Anton.  Voyage  round  the  World,  book  i.  ch.  viii. 

The  artificer  must  in  the  framing  of  hit  little  engine  have  had  due 
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HYDRO-  re*»nl  to  »11  these,  u»d  consequently  Kit*  had  a can»preh*n*ioa  of  taken  from  the  colour  of  water,  and  certain  figures  ap-  HYDRO. 

ORA  PHY.  *J*ve**  ®gJ***“*  pearing  in  it,  which  Varro  (according  to  Apuleius  in  his  NANCY. 

_ Homie.  Work*,  rsi.  vi.  p.  734.  The  Second  Part  of  Ike  ICkruttmm  . <p  i j * v f 4. 

HYDRO-  ^ FirtmoJt.  r Apologia)  says  afforded  numerous  prognostics  of  the  v*. 

BJ.ANCY.  HYDROLEA,  in  Botoay,  a (renus  of  the  class  Pen-  «venl  of  (he  MilhridtUc  W»r.  But  this  branch  wu  of 

1 . tandrui.  order  Difynia.  Grneric  chancier : calvx  five-  8ulfM™t  .mportance  to  decree  a separate  name,  and 

leaved;  corolla  route  or  bell-shaped  ; bo«e  of  the  fila-  wc  read  accordingly  of  r-ir1™*,  divination  Ay 
roenta  cordate  ; style  long,  diverging ; stigma  peltate  ; fi’mtaini.  these  being  the  waters  most  frequently  con- 
capsule  two-celled,  two-valved.  suited  Among  the  most  celebrated  fountains  for  this 

Six  species,  natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  Peru.  purpose  were  those  ol  Palicorus  ill  Sicily,  which  in- 

HYDROMANCY,  Divination  hy  Water,  is  said  variably  destroyed  the  criminal  who  ventured  to  adjure 

by  Natalis  Comes  (II.  8.)  to  have  been  the  inven-  ,h,m  f“ls»ly  >"  testimony  of  his  innocence.  A full 
tion  of  Nanus,  and  according  to  Delrio.  a most  re-  account  of  their  usage  and  virtue  is  given  by  Macro- 
tpectahle  authority  in  these  matters,  it  is  a method  ",u"'  CSa^trn.  v.  19.)  Pausanias  (iii.  23.)  has  de- 
of  Divination,  than  which  nulla  facundior  imposturis.  ^-*ribed  a fountain  near  Epidaurus,  dedicated  to  Ino, 
Jamblichus,  he  says,  mentions  one  kind  of  Hydro-  into  which,  on  her  festival,  certain  loaves  were  wont  to 
mancy  to  which  the  Emperor  Andronicus  Comnenus  bc  ,hrown-  *»  »»»  “ favourable  omen  to  the  applicant 
had  recourse ; not  in  person,  for  regard  to  his  cha-  if  »,f,c  offerings  were  retained ; on  the  other  hand, 
racter  (a  character  richly  demanding  such  caution!)  most  unlucky  if  they  were  washed  up  again.  So,  also, 
forbad  this  humiliation  ; ip*e  quidem  in  nocturnis  sacris  Tiberius  cant  golden  dice  into  the  fountain  of  Apomus 
intrrrw  mluit.  mvtu  famie  ut  arbitror.  td  Mud  Ilagw.  n*1"’  Padu”'  wt|cre  they  long  remained  as  a proof  of  the 
ckrMowhoritm  Stephana  mandat.  This  worthy  applied  •"'penal  monsters  good  lortune  in  making  the  highest 
to  Sethos.  a Diviner,  who  from  his  youth  upward  had  throw-  (Suet- 14-)  Several  other  instances  of  divining 
been  addicted  to  Magic,  and  on  that  account  Imd  been  |P"nSs,  m»y  •»  found  collecUd  by  the  diligence  of 
deprived  of  sight  67  the  Emperor  Manuel.  The  ques-  B°|***ra  ; (dr  Din  nation  f,  5.)  and  to  a belief  in  tbetn 
tion  proposed  by  liydromancy  was,  who  was  to  be  the  *'*'r*°  thinks  a custom  of  the  ancient  Germans  is  refer- 
successor  of  Andronicus,  a doubt  which  grievously  **ble,  who  threw  their  new-born  children  into  the  Rhine, 
perplexed  the  superstitious  Tyrant,  and  left  him  in  hesi-  wilh  ■ conviction  that  if  they  were  spurious  they  would 
ration  as  to  the  fittest  victim  whom  his  suspicious  ven-  si"k- if  legitimate  they  """Id  •"  > fifth  method, 

gesnee  might  first  sacrifice.  Tile  Evil  Spirit  when  certain  mysterious  words  were  pronounced  over  a cup 
summoned;  showed  upon  the  water  the  letters  S I,  and  fa'1  °f  »»<•  observations  were  made  upon  its 

upon  lining  asked  at  what  time  the  person  so  designated  spontaneous  ebullition.  In  a sixth,  a drop  of  oil  was 
should  succeed,  he  replied,  before  the  Feast  of  Ihe  Ex-  lrt  ,ail  on  *!“*r  in  » glass  vessel,  and  tins  famished  as 
wltotion  of  the  Cross,  His  prediction  was  verified,  for,  1 ‘ were  a mirror  upon  which  many  wonderful  objects 
within  the  time  named,  Isaac  Angelus  had  thrown  became  visible.  This,  says  Delrio,  is  the  Modus  Fa- 
Andronicus  to  be  tom  in  pieces  by  the  infuriated  popu-  *nnus.  Clemens  Alexandnnus  is  cited  (Sfrom.  i.)  for 
lace  of  Constantinople.  It  should  be  remembered  here  11  kind,  in  which  the  women  of  Germany 

that  the  Devil  spells,  as  he  repeats  the  Lord’s  Prater,  matched  the  sources,  whirls,  and  courses  of  rivers,  with 
not  in  a natural  order,  but  backwards.  S I when ' in-  a Tie"  t0  prophetic  interpretation  ; the  same  fact  is  men- 
verted,  would  fairly  enough  represent  Isaac  according  t,one<i  by  Vives  in  his  Commentary  upon  St.  Augustine 
to  all  laws  of  Magic.  0».  Dei,  vii.  35.  In  modem  Italy,  continues  the 

The  same  story  is  related  with  great  spirit  by  Nicetas.  Earned  Jesuit,  Diviners  are  still  to  be  found  who  write 
(Andron.  Comn.  II.  9.)  The  arts  with  which  the  Temple*  th*  namra  of  “y  P*reorv8  suspected  of  theft  upon 
cheats  the  ear  of  bis  votary  are  vividly  displayed,  and  a Hke  number  of  little  balls,  (pilulm,)  which  they  throw 
there  is  one  very  picturesque  touch,  when  the  Fiend  is  'n*°  w*tcr,  and  some,  hi*  multi  tcAtratiort. *,  go  to  so 
asked  respecting  time,  which  we  are  surprised  should  profane  an  extent  as  to  abuse  even  Holy  Water  for  this 
have  escaped  Delrio,  who  evidently  borrows  from  this  mosl  unsanctified  purpose.  (Disquit.  Magic*,  lib.  iv. 
source,  though  he  refers  to  Jamblichus ; ovu  ck  2.  quint.  6.  sec.  3.) 

r»ii  wtpl  roD  saipov  'pwrqcew.  iprerlv  Kui  ^otpijoar  rip  Boissard,  as  cited  above,  has  explained  more  fully  than 
o&m  to  ni  7 €mXapi*  t»u>  **$oip<ur?ai  h'  D«Mo  two  of  these  methods  of  Hydromancy.  Effidtur 

iwatpin*  onroia  pq  ivpai'rtiy  XPtwv.  The  Annalist  *»aqud  ryatho  impositd  cui  annulus  Jito  suspensus  ejt 
has  already  remarked,  that  he  neither  knows,  nor  indeed  digilo  libratur  ad  perpcndiculum  in  aquam : turn  verbis 
wishes  to  know,  the  method  of  practising  Hydromancy,  concept! * rogalur  Damon.  Si  re*  qua poscitur  v era  e*t. 

Sea  ifu>\  pi*  ’yvu.'vat  re  icai  puOt 7y  ov\  qli>,  paOttr  V annulut  *ud  sponte  cyathum  feril,  sin  minus pendet  im- 
To?t  ipspoi*'  but  Delrio,  on  the  moius-  VdU  <iui  interrogate  mappa  caput  obvolvit , 
contrary,  ad  fugam  superstitionis,  describes  several  **P*  9u<im  cyathtu  aqud  plenus  statuilur.  Turn 
kinds.  In  one,  a ring  was  suspended  by  a thread  in  a G™io  obmurmurat  qua  cupit  scire.  Quod  si 

vessel  of  water,  and  this  being  shaken,  a judgment  was  verbi*  txprimit  suspcctvm  crimini s de  quo  quaritur,  aqua 
formed  according  to  the  strokes  of  the  ring  against  the  effervacens  conjimuzt  cogitatum.  A very  similar  Be- 
sides of  the  vessel.  In  a second,  three  pebbles  were  count  is  given  by  Wierus,  {de  Praatigiis  Damonum, 
thrown  into  standing  water,  and  observations  were  ^.) 

drawn  from  the  circles  which  they  formed.  A third  1“  a fragment  of  Varro'*  Book,  de  Cultu  Deorum . 
depended  upon  the  agitations  of  the  sea;  whence  the  *be  practice  of  Hydromancy  is  attributed  to  Nums: 
learned  Jesuit  deduces  a custom  prevalent  among  the  ergo  aquam  egaserii , id  cat  exportaverit,  Numa 

Oriental  Christians  of  annually  baptizing  that  element;  PompUius,  unde  Hydromantiam  faccrei,  Sympham 
at  the  same  time  taking  especial  care  to  show  that  the  Egenam  coiyugem  dicitur  habuiste.  (Fragment a.  Ed 
betrolhment  of  the  Hadriatic  by  the  Doge  of  Venice  I623»  8vo.  p.  t>0.)  Upon  this  statement  St.  Augustine 
has  a widely  different  origin.  A fourth  Divination  was  has  commented  as  follows  in^the  passage  to  which  we 
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HYDRO-  have  already  referred  : Nam  el  ip#  Numa  ad  ipirm 
NANCY,  jin |>j  prophet  a,  null  us  tatniu*  anedut  nuttrbulur, 
HYDRO-  Hydroman  limn  facer*  compvUui  est,  ut  in  aqud  riderel 
MKL.  imagine*  l>eorum.  rel  potius  Itidi/icalionr*  Dtemonum. 

a quibus  audirei  quid  in  tarrin  eomttluere  atqueabservnre. 
debrret.  Quod  emits  Dirinatioms  idem  Vanro  a Penis 
dicit  allatum,  et  posted  Pythagoram  Philosophum  mum 
ftisse  commemorat.  Strain*,  in  like  manner,  has 
ascribed  the  practice  to  the  Persian*  ; i r+pi  le  s o7* 

I It  pout*  oi  fut'/ot  ot  vcKiHttiavrtit  *rui  tri  at  kt'jd/it  rot 

XacnvaudvTriv  i car  vbpofuitrrtts.  (xvi.  p.  574.  F.d.  Cos .) 

HYDROMEL,  Fr.  hydromel ; Lat.  hydromel ; Gr. 
vbpoju'Kt,  from  viwp,  water,  and  p*X.t,  honey. 

A*  touching  lhf  mrad  called  ttydromrU,  it  continted  in  time*  part 
of  rain  water  well  purified,  and  hony 

Haiiand.  Phnur.  book  ixai.  ch-  vi. 

la  diver*  parts  of  No*cr>vjr,  and  some  other  Northern  region*,  the 
common  liriiik  i»  hydromel,  math-  of  water  fermented  with  honey. 

ffttyir.  ll'urhl,  voL  ii.  p.  105.  The  Uir/uinets  of  Salmrat  Philt- 
Mopky,  part  ii.  essay  6. 

Aristotle,  if  the  Treatise  to  which  we  arc  about  to  refer 
he  really  from  his  pen,  is  the  first  writer  who  mentions 
Hydromel,  not  precisely  under  that  name,  but  as  a 
wine  made  from  Honey  by  the  Tuulantiana,  (near  Epi- 
damnum , I)uraz/o,)  in  Illyria.  It  was  prepared  by 
boiling;  the  combs  in  water  till  half  only  of  the  original 
quantity  was  left.  This  decoction  would  keep  to  a 
great  age,  was  rich  and  full  bodied,  and  some,  made  in 
Greece,  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  old  wine. 
(wept  Onvfuur/utr  anov<rfuiru>r,  21.)  Tlic  Abate  Fortis, 
who  published  his  Piaggio  in  Dalmazia  in  1774,  met 
with  the  same  liquor  in  the  same  Country.  A Moslar  e 
net  reslo  della  Boutina  si  prepara  ancora  dai  Turchi 
colt  infusianc  de  favi  nelt  aequa,  e per  mezzo  della 
fermenlazione  una  sorte.  <f  Jdromrle,  da  esti  chiamata 
Scerbet,  che  correspond*  a quefla  the  usavono  gli  antichi 
Taulanzi  abitatori  del  parse  medesim o.  He  then  refers 
to  Aristotle,  and  adds,  in  testimony  of  the  good  qualities 
of  the  modem  beverage,  I noslrt  vicini  che  avrrbbono 
v n remorso  grandissimo  te  bevnsero  un  bicchieredi  vino , 
non  anno  poi  gran  dijficolth  <T  ubbriacarsi  collo  ScerbM. 
(ii.  154.) 

Dioscorides  (v.  7.)  speaks  of  Hydromel  as  known 
under  the  name  of  mAetile #.  both  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. Among  other  persons  to  whom  he  considers  it 
medicinully  useful,  he  recommends  it  yveas^tr  btpovo- 
•tovaatt,  a class  of  ladies  which  his  interpreter  and 
commentator,  Marcellos  Virgilius,  has  great  difficulty 
in  recognising;  and  he  contends  that  it  means  women 
who,  during  their  g -station,  take  a fancy  against  wine, 
rather  than  any  who  upon  principle  are  professed 
water  drinkers. 

Pliny,  in  addition  to  the  mention  made  of  Hydromel 
in  the  Quotation  above,  has  given  it  a good  character  in 
another  place.  “ There  is  u wine,  called  Hydromel, 
made  of  water  and  honey  oneley ; but  to  have  it  the  better 
some  doe  prescribe  raine  water,  and  the  same  kept  five 
ycares  for  that  purpose.  Others,  who  are  more  wise 
and  skilfull  herein,  doe  take  raine  water,  newly  falne, 
and  presently  seeth  it  until  a third  part  be  boiled  away, 
then  they  put  thereto  a third  part  also  of  old  honey  in 
proportion  to  it;  and  so  lett  them  stand  together  in  the 
sunne  for  fortie  daies  together,  from  the  rising  of  the 
Dog-starre.  Others,  after  they  have  remained  thus 
mingled  and  incorporate  together  ten  daies,  put  it  up 
and  reserve  it  close  slopped  for  use ; and  this  is  called 
Hydromel,  ( Hydromdi ,)  which,  when  it  is  come  to 
some  age,  hath  the  very  tast  of  wiue ; and  no  places 


afTourdcth  better  than  Phrygic.”  (Holland's  Transla^  HYDRO- 
fton,  xiv.  17.  Ed.  Hard.  20.)  And  again  more  fully  Mh!.. 

afterwards.  “ Since  we  are  entred  into  the  verities  1 " 

and  operations  of  Honey,  I must  of  necessitie  handle 
and  declare  the  qualities  of  Hydromel,  or  Honyed 
water,  (aqua  mu/sa,)  so  neare  a deftendant  thereunto. 

Of  which  there  be  two  kinds.  The  one  is  fresh  and 
new  mode  ill  hast  upon  occasion,  and  presently  used  : 
the  other  is  kept  and  preserved.  As  touching  the  former 
Hydromel,  if  it  be  made  as  it  should  be,  of  despumed 
and  clarified  honey,  it  is  of  singular  use  in  that  exquisit 
and  sparie  diet  fit  for  sick  persons,  and  namely  in 
meats  of  light  digestion  ; such  as  is  a thin  gruell  made 
of  naked  frumentie  washed  in  many  waters ; also  to  be 
joyned  with  restoratives,  for  to  recover  the  patient's 
strength  much  enfeebled.  Moreover  good  it  is  for  the 
mouthe  and  stomacke,  to  mitigat  the  fretting  humor* 
setled  and  bedded  therein  ; and  to  coole  the  extremitie 
of  heat ; for  I find  in  good  authors,  that  to  ease  and 
mollifie  the  belly  it  is  letter  to  be  given  cold  than  other- 
wise : as  also  that  it  is  a proper  and  convenient  drinke 
for  those  who  chill  and  quake  for  cold ; likewise  for 
such  as  be  heartlesse,  and  have  small  or  no  courage  at 
all,  whom  those  writers  call  Micropsyehos.’** 

He  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  its  medical  virtues, 
which  are  very  numerous.  It  is  good  for  a cough  ; 
when  mixed  with  oil  it  is  a counterpoison  against  white 
lead;  It  is  a preservative  to  such  as  have  eaten  “ hen- 
bane and  dwale,"  especially  if  taken  with  asses  milk. 

**  Being  applied  accordingly,  it  taketh  down  all  sodaiue 
swellings,  eurelh  dislocations , and,  in  one  word,  doth 
mitigate  all  pains.  Thus  much  of  Hydromel  new 
made ; for  our  moderne  physicians  have  utterly  con- 
demned the  use  of  that  which  is  kept  until  it  be  stale. 

And  this  they  generally  hold,  that  it  is  not  so  harme- 
lease  as  water,  nor  so  solid  and  powerful  in  operation 
as  wine.  Howbeit,  let  it  be  long  kept,  it  tumeth  into 
the  nature  of  wine  ; und  (as  all  writers  doe  accord) 
then  is  it  more  hurtful  to  the  stomacke  and  contrary  to 
the  sinews."  (xxii.  24.  Ed.  Hard.  51.  2.)  The  French 
translator,  in  rendering  this  passage,  observes  in  a 
note,  that  the  best  Hydromel  with  which  he  i*  ac- 
quainted is  that  made  by  the  Ursuhne  Nuns  at  Metz  ; 
und  also  that  he  knew  a person  at  Nancy  who  had  been 
given  over  by  his  physicians  in  a complaint  of  the 
lungs,  and  who  was  reestablished  by  a copious  usage  of 
Hydromel,  which  he  drank  at  his  meals  instead  of  wine. 

The  receipt  given  by  Columella  is  much  to  the  same 
effect  as  that  by  Pliny,  with  one  addition,  that  the  Hy- 
dromelists,  after  closely  stopping  their  vessels  and  ex- 
posing them  to  the  sun  for  forty  days  together,  turn 
demit m in  t dbulatum  quod  fumum  arvtpU  reponunt.  (de 
re  rust . xii.  12.) 

Holinshed  by  no  means  entertained  so  favourable  an 
opinion  of  this  composition  as  some  of  the  writers 
whom  we  have  named  above.  He  is  speaking  of  Me- 
theglin,  one  of  the  delicate  sorts  of  drink  “ wherof  the 
Welshmen  make  no  lesse  accompt  (und  not  without 
cause  if  it  be  well  handled)  than  the  Greeks  did  of  their 
Ambrosia  or  Nectar,  which  for  the  pleasantness  thereof, 
was  supposed  to  be  such  as  the  Gods  themselves  did 
delight  in.  There  is  a kind  of  swish  swash  made  also 
in  Essex  and  diverse  other  places,  with  honicombs  and 
water,  whieh  the  homclie  counlrie  wives,  putting  some 


* “ Some  mJ  J*nr*  out  of  D'uneoridea,  bating  a faint  and 

weake  pulte.’* 
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HYDRO-  pepper  and  a little  other  spice  among,  call  Meed,  verie 
MEL.  good  in  my  opinion  for  such  ns  love  to  be  loose  bodied 
‘ v ■*  at  large,  or  n little  eased  of  the  cough,  otherwise  it 
differeth  so  much  fro  the  true  Mctheglin  as  chalke 
from  cheese.  Tniely  it  (the  margin  calls  it  Hydro- 
inel)  is  nothing  else  but  the  washing  of  the  combes, 
when  the  honie  is  wroong  out,  and  one  of  the  beat 
things  that  I know  belonging  thereto  is,  that  they  spend 
hut  little  labour  and  less  cost  in  making  of  the  same, 
and  therefore  no  great  loss  if  it  were  never  occupied."' 
(England,  i.  286.  Ed.  1807.) 

The  drink  of  which  Holinshed  here  speaks  with  so 
much  contempt,  probably  had  not  undergone  the  fer- 
mentation which  is  necessary  to  bring  it  to  the  excel- 
lence of  genuine  ptXttpmpov,  or  Metheglin.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  Med  us,  Medo,  or  Mtda  superseded  the 
Greek  name;  and  the  Spaniards  prepared,  and  perhaps 
still  use,  a drink  from  honey  and  water  flavoured  with 
lemon  peel,  which  they  call  Alosa.  (Febronius,  dc  Arte 
Vin.  conficiendi  Obs.  24.  5.) 

Most  w riters  who  have  mentioned  Hydromel,  whether 
under  its  ancient  or  modem  name,  refer  to  Diodorus 
Siculus  (v.  34.)  as  an  authority  for  its  use  among  the 
Celtiberi ; but  Diodorus  in  that  place  speaks  not  of 
Mpo/uKi,  hut  of  oirope\i,  the  mulsum , not  the  aqua  multa 
of  the  Latins ; and  the  two,  though  perpetually  con- 
founded, should  be  as  carefully  distinguished  as  they  are 
by  Pliny  in  a continuation  of  the  last  passage  which  we 
have  cited  from  him  above.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
Diodorus  may  himself  have  confused  the  names,  for 
Mead  was  certainly  a favourite  drink  with  the  Cclitt 
and  cognate  nations.  In  the  Court  of  the  ancient 
British  Kings  the  Mcadmaker,  Meddydd, , claimed  the 
eleventh  grade  in  precedence.  His  land  was  freehold, 
the  King  provided  him  with  a horse  and  a woollen 
garment,  mid  the  Queen  with  linen  on  the  three  chief 
Feasts.  (Wot ton.  Leg-  IVallictt,  i.  22.  p.  43.)  And, 
among  the  Triads,  Mead  is  named  as  one  of  the  three 
things  of  which  the  primitive  were  to  be  offered  to  the 
King.  They  were  1.  every  cask  of  Mead  ; 2.  every  new 
sentence  of  a judge  ; 3.  every  new  song.  (f6.  p.  311.) 
Taliessin  drew  as  fervid  inspiration  from  the  fra- 
grance  of  Mead  as  the  Teian  Bard  from  that  of  wine  ; 
and  an  Ode  of  the  Welsh  Poet,  De  Mttiso  seu  Hydro- 
meli,  (the  words  ure  again  confounded,)  is  recorded  by 
Llhuyd  and  Tanner.  (Bibl.  706.)  Mr.  Sharon  Turner, 
in  his  Vindication  of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Ancient 
British  Porrru,  Sfc.  has  printed  this  Poem,  the  Mead  Song, 
which  Taliessin  is  said  to  have  written  in  order  to  pro- 
cure the  liberation  of  Elphin,  whom  his  uncle  Muelgwn 
hud  imprisoned.  The  following  is  port  of  Mr.  Turners 
spirited  translation.  The  Ban!  implores  the  Deity 

T>iil  Maelgwn  of  Mona  be  inspired  «itb  Mead  and  cbeer  us 
with  it, 

Fmm  the  Mead-horns ; the  foaming,  pure,  and  shining  liquor 

Which  the  bo***  proride,  hut  do  not  enjoy. 

Mead  dualled  I praise;  its  eulogy  is  every  where  ; 

Precious  to  the  creature  whom  the  earth  maintain*  ; 

God  made  it  to  Mao  for  his  happiness; 

The  fierce  and  the  mule  bo4h  enjoy  it.  (p.  59.) 

In  later  days  it  does  not  appear  to  have  lost  its  reputa- 
tion. Even  in  Chaucer’s  time  it  is  represented  as  one  of 
the  offrande * iT  amour  with  which  Absalom,  the  Adonis  of 
Parish  Clerks,  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  favour  of 
his  mistress.  Spiced  ale  and  wafers  piping  hot  from 
the  oven  were  but  ordinary  love-tokens.  The  young 
wife  of  the  Carpenter  hod  seen  fashionable  life,  and  re- 
quired choicer  delicacies. 


And  for  *h«  waa  of  toun  ha  proforrd  made.  HYDRO- 

Tke  Miller's  Tale,  271.  MEL. 

So  also  Sir  Thopas,  when  he  is  arming  to  fight  the  HYDRO- 
three-headed  Giant,  and  requires  his  minstrels  mid  ML’S, 
jesters  and  merry  men  to  make  him  game  and  glee,  is 
presented,  among  other  excellent  beverages,  with 

Mede  eke  in  a Mainline  (a  mater  or  maple  nip.) 

Rime  if  Sir  Thuyas,  3357. 

IIYDROMETRA,  In  Zoology , a genus  of  Hetero- 
pterous  insects  belonging  to  the  family  Grocorisidse. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  bristle-like,  with  the 
third  joints  much  longer  than  the  others ; the  front 
legs  not  folded ; head  cylindrical ; trunk  produced,  in 
an  inferior  groove. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  H.  t lagnorum,  of  Latreille  ; 
the  Cimex  stagnorum  of  Lintisnts.  Common  in  stag- 
nant pools. 

HYDROMUS,  from  the  Greek  vbtep  water,  and  pvt, 
a mouse,  Geoff. ; Coypu,  Pen.  In  Zoology,  a genus 
of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Ctaviculata,  order 
Rodentia , class  Mammalia. 

Generic  character.  Molar  teeth  two  on  a side  in 
each  jaw  ; their  crown  obliquely  quadrangular,  and 
hollowed  like  a spoon  ; feet  five-toed,  the  front  toes  dis- 
tinctly divided,  the  hind  either  entirely  or  half  webbed  ; 
claws  sharp,  flattened  ; tail  as  long  as  the  body. 

The  circumstance  which  led  to  the  separation  of  this 
genus  from  the  Linnicun  Rats  may  be  traced  to  u draw- 
ing of  un  animal  by  Commerson,  named  by  him  Myo- 
potamus  Bonarientis,  which  bears  a striking  resemblance 
to  the  Coypu  discovered  by  Molina  in  the  rivers  of  Chili, 
and  described  by  him  under  that  name,  and  subsequently 
by  Don  Felix  d*  Azarra  in  his  History  of  the  Quadrupeds 
of  Paraguay,  under  the  provincial  name  Quoi/yia. 

In  making  inquiries  with  reference  to  this  animal, 

M.  Geoffroy  found  in  the  warehouse  of  a furrier  at 
Paris  many  skins  answering  to  d'Azarra's  description, 
besides  two  oilier  species  closely  allied  to  it.  Unfor- 
tunately neither  Molina  nord  Azarra  have  mentioned  the 
characters  of  the  teeth,  but  these  Geoffrey  has  supplied 
from  the  species  he  discovered  ; and  he  considers  it 
probable,  from  the  near  resemblance  of  the  Coypu  in 
other  particulars,  that  it  is  closely  allied  in  this  also,  and 
he  has  accordingly  instituted  the  genus  Hydromus,  con- 
taining the  Coypu  and  the  other  two  above-named  species. 

The  most  remarkable  external  character  of  the  Hy- 
drumures  is  the  webbing  of  the  hind  toes,  all  of  which 
are  enveloped  in  membrane  to  the  claws  except  the 
outer,  which  is  free,  as  are  also  all  the  toes  of  the  fore 
feet,  in  which  respect  they  resemble  the  Beavers,  (with 
the  exception  that  the  latter  have  all  the  hind  toes 
webbed,)  as  also  in  the  shortness  of  the  legs  and  the 
general  proportions  of  the  body;  but  the  tail  is  very 
different,  being  as  long  as  the  body,  of  a rounded  form, 
and  covered  with  hair.  They  also  differ  from  the  Rats, 
in  having  but  two  instead  of  three  molar  teeth  on  a 
side  in  each  jaw,  and  their  crowns  arc  excavated  into 
two  hollows  by  the  contraction  of  the  band  of  enamel, 
which  assumes  the  form  of  the  figure  8.  They  seem 
to  connect  the  Beavers  with  the  Rats  and  are  only  found 
in  the  Southern  jvarts  of  the  New  World. 

The  skin  of  these  animals  is  covered  with  two  kinds 
of  hair ; a very  fine  close  kind  of  fur  being  situated 
about  the  roots  of  the  longer  hair  and  covered  by  it ; this 
has  been  made  use  of  in  the  manufacture  of  halo,  as 
a substitute  for  or  mixture  with  beaver,  for  the  last 
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HYDRO-  thirty  year*  in  Paris.  The  skins  are  known  by  the  name 
MU8.  nf  pMCOOnda,  an<j  are  imported  by  way  of  Spain  from 
HYDRO-  America. 

PHIS.  //•  Coypu , Geoff. ; Mu*  Coypus,  Gmtl. ; Molina » 
Coypu.  Is  the  largest  of  the  genus,  being  about  twenty- 
one  inches  in  length,  and  the  tail  twice  as  long.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Molina  as  in  size  and  colour  resembling 
the  Otter.  The  general  colour  of  the  animal  is  reddish 
brown  on  the  back,  but  inclining  to  a bright  brown  on 
the  sides,  whilst  the  belly  is  of  the  same  colour,  but 
dull  ; this  colour  varies,  however,  as  the  animal  erects 
or  Kinoothcns  its  coat,  which  depends  on  the  hairs, 
being  bright  brown  at  the  tip  and  ashy  at  their  roots ; 
the  mouth,  nose,  and  the  whiskers,  which  are  long  and 
rough,  nre  white,  excepting  a few  black  hairs;  the  tail 
is  scantily  covered  with  short,  rough,  dullish  brown 
hairs,  and  where  these  arc  wanting  it  is  scaly.  Some- 
tiroes  varieties  in  colour  are  observed,  the  great  dorsal 
stripe  becoming  red,  whilst  the  sides  nre  very  pale 
reddish  brown.  It  is  a good-tempered  animal,  easily 
domesticated,  and  will  feed  on  any  kind  of  food ; natu- 
rally it  lives  much  in  the  w ater,  but  utters  no  cry,  except 
when  injured.  It  is  found  commonly  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
Chili,  and  Tucuman,  hut  rarely  in  Paraguay. 

II.  Chrysogaster,  Geoff.  ; f llydromis  a ventre  jaune  ; 
YeHotc-bdlied  Coypu.  About  half  the  size  of  the  last 
species ; the  back  reddish  brown,  the  belly  orange ; the 
tail  entirely  covered  with  very  short  rough  hairs,  which 
arc  very  thick  at  its  root ; it  has  the  same  colour  as  the 
back  in  three-fourths  of  its  length,  but  the  remainder 
is  white ; the  coat  is  made  up  of  finer  and  shorter  hair 
than  in  the  last  species,  and  cannot  be  so  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  fiir  which  lays  immediately  close 
to  the  skin ; the  membrane  between  the  toes  does  not 
reach  so  far.  Native  of  Canal  d'Entrecastaux. 

II.  Leueog aster,  Geoff. ; V llydromis  4 ventre  blanc  ; 
IVkiie-beUied  Coypu.  About  the  same  size  as  the  last, 
with  the  belly  and  about  a third  of  the  tail  white ; its 
specific  difference  consists  in  the  hind  toes  being  only 
half  webbed,  in  the  greater  length  of  the  head,  and  the 
coarser  texture  of  the  fur.  It  is  a native  of  the  Isle  of 
Maria. 

See  Geoffrov,  Annates  du  Musbe,  tom.  vi.  ; Illiger, 
Prodromus  Mammalium. 

HYDROPELTIS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Polyandria,  order  Polygynia . Generic  character : calyx 
five-leaved,  slightly  conniving  ; corolla  none ; capsules 
many,  fleshy,  oblong,  two-celled,  one  and  two  seeded. 

One  species,  II.  purpurea , native  of  North  America. 

HYDROPHIJLUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Pexda- 
merous.  Coleopterous  insects,  forming  the  type  of  the 
family  Hydrophilida,  established  by  Geoffrey. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  of  nine  joints,  the  fore 
legs  ending  in  two  long  spurs ; the  hood  entire  ; the 
palpi  filiform  ; the  Jaws  horny,  furnished  internally  with 
a long  two-cut  tooth. 

Linnwus  considered  these  insects  as  forming  part  of 
the  genus  Dyticus , to  which  they  have  some  relation  in 
habits.  The  type  of  the  genus  ia  II.  piceus  of  Fa- 
bricius,  the  largest  English  water  insect,  and,  though 
perfectly  innocent,  much  feared  by  bathers.  Meigen,  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Museum,  (vol.  xiv.)  has 
given  an  interesting  account  of  the  transformations  of 
this  insect;  And  Leon  Du  four,  in  the  Annals  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Paris , has  described  its  digestive  organs ; 
Lyonnct  and  Degeer  have  both  studied  its  habits. 

HYDROPHIS,  from  the  Greek  vbup,  ipater,  and 


a serpent,  Daud.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  HYDRo- 
belonging  to  the  family  Serpentes , order  Aptudia,  class  PHIS. 
ReptUia.  -v— » 

Generic  character.  Body  long,  slender,  and  slightly 
cylindrical,  terminating  in  a tail,  flattened  laterally  ; both 
covered  with  small  scales,  but  the  top  of  the  head  with 
larger,  generally  about  nine;  the  vent  single,  and  with- 
out hooks  ; teeth  very  small,  pointed  ; poison-fangs  in 
the  upper  jaw. 

This  group  of  animals  was  well  known  to  vfilian, 
who,  in  his  History  of  Animals,  book  xvi.  ch.  viii., 
speaks  of  it  as  produced  in  the  Indian  sea;  but  doubts 
the  poisouous  nature  of  its  bite.  Hiey  are  remarkable 
for  their  flat  tail,  which  serves  the  purpose  of  an  oar  in 
sculling  them  through  the  water,  and,  notwithstanding 
iKIian’s  hesitation,  for  their  poisonous  fangs,  which 
are  very  distinct  They  arc  natives  of  warm  climates. 

II.  Obscurus,  Daud. ; Kalla- shoutur-sun  of  die  In- 
dians ; Dusky  Hydrophts.  About  three  feet  iu  length  ; 
head  small,  flattened  above  and  on  (be  sides,  covered 
with  nine  scales,  exclusive  of  the  triangular  one  on  the 
nose  ; mouth  large  ; eyes  small  and  round,  placed  near 
the  top  of  the  head  ; scale*  carinated,  oval,  or  roundish, 
and  overlapping  each  other ; general  colour  bluish 
black,  becoming  lighter  on  the  sides  and  tail ; the  sides 
and  belly  encircled  with  broad, yellowish  rings,  becoming 
lighter  towards  the  tail.  Found  in  the  estuaries  about 
Calcutta ; it  swims  with  great  velocity  ; if  placed  in 
fresh  water  or  put  ashore,  it  soon  dies. 

II.  Chloris,  Daud.  ; Shoutur-sun  of  the  Indians  ; 

Green  Hydrophis.  Same  length,  its  general  colour  leaden 
blue,  striped  transversely  on  the  tail  and  belly  with 
about  sixty  bands,  others  of  the  same  colour  completely 
encircle  the  neck.  In  this  species  Dr.  Russell  found 
two  young  ones  alive  of  different  sizes,  besides  an  on- 
hatched  egg;  they  may,  therefore,  be  presumed  to  be 
ovivivipamus. 

H.  Nigrodnctus,  Daud,;  Kerril-pattee  of  the  In- 
dians; Black-banded  Hydrophis.  Between  three  and 
four  feet  long;  is  of  an  olive  green  colour  aliove  and 
yellowish  beneath,  the  body  surrounded  with  fifiv-eight 
black  ring*,  and  the  neck  with  nine,  all  of  which  arc 
broad  above  and  narrow  below.  Is  very  venomous,  a 
bird  bitten  by  it  dying  in  about  seven  minutes. 

II.  Cyanocinctus,  Daud.  ; Chittul  of  the  Indians ; 

Blue -banded  Hydrophis.  About  five  feet  long,  is  marked 
with  sixty  rings  of  beautiful  light  blue,  separated  by  as 
many  of  yellowish  white.  4 bird  bitten  in  the  thigh 
by  this  aniinul  died  in  eight  minutes. 

H.  Schislosus,  Daud. ; HovgU-patlee  of  the  natives ; 
Slate-coloured  Hydrophis.  Rather  more  than  three 
feet  long,  has  the  head  black,  the  belly  and  sides  buff, 
and  the  back  bluish.  Bird  killed  by  it  in  five  minutes. 

H.  Dorsalis,  Clocquet ; Enhydrit  Dorsalis,  Daud. ; 

Mutia  Pam,  Ally  Pam  of  the  Indians;  Dorsal  Hydro- 
phi*.  About  a foot  long,  and  as  thick  as  a man's  little 
finger ; the  neck  narrow,  belly  carinated ; general  colour 
dirty  white,  with  a broad  black  stripe  along  the  ridge 
of  the  back,  wuving  a little  in  its  course  to  either  side, 
and  more  so  as  it  approaches  the  tail. 

II.  Curt  us,  Daud. ; Hydras  Curtus,  Shaw ; Short 
Hydrophis.  About  a foot  long,  of  a pale  yellow  colour, 
marked  with  decurrent  dusky  bands,  somewhat  confluent 
above. 

H.  Spiralis.  Daud.  ; Hydrus  Spiralis,  Shaw;  Spiral 
Hydrophis.  Two  feet  in  length  ; general  colour  yellow, 
marked  with  longitudinal  chestnut  bands,  which  become 
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HYDRO*  broader  beneath ; a series  of  large,  room),  blockish 
PHIS,  spots,  commencing  from  about  the  middle  of  the  back 
HYDRO  t0  ****'  ^ *a  Tery  retnar*la^e  for  having  the  body 

PORUS*  Q^tcrnately  flatter  on  one  side  than  the  other,  and  the 
i ^ j pattern  completely  expressed  on  the  flattened  side  only, 
thus  constituting  several  alternate  spiral  curves. 

Cuvier  includes  the  Aipyntrvs,  Leioselasrmu,  and 
Distort/*  of  Lacepede  (AnnaUs  du  Aft/setim,  tom.  iv.) 
in  this  genus,  but  they  cannot  possibly  belong  to  it,  as 
they  have  no  poison  fangs,  and  must,  therefore,  be  placed 
amongst  those  Snakes  which  are  not  poisonous. 

See  Daudin,  Histoire  Naiurelle  dea  Reptiles  ; Russell, 
Serpents  of  the  Coromandel  Coast;  Shaw,  General 
Zoology. 

HYDROPHO'BIA,  1 Fr.  hydrophobe  ; It.  and 

HvoaoeHo'ev.  ) Sp.  hydrophobia ; Lat.  hydro- 
phobia ; Or.  from  vla-'p,  water,  and  (pofiot, 

fear. 

Fear  or  dread  of  water. 

See  the  Quotation  from  Holland. 

Alhenodords,  in  the  first  book  of  hit  epidemiall  or  popular  dis- 
caws,  writeth,  that  sot  only  «be  Mid  leprrui*,  but  also  the  hydro- 
phobic. that  ia  to  say,  Ike  ftmr  of  water,  occasioned  by  the  biting  of 
a mad  «log,  were  fir  it  diacovered  ia  the  <i»y»  of  Asclepiad**, 

Holland,  Plutarch,  foU  638. 

One  would  think  the  ancient*  imagin’d  thi*  disease  [faoataciun] 
• bad  some  relation  to  that  which  they  call'd  hydrvphoby, 

Shaftesbury.  Enthusiasm,  sec.  6. 

Here  it  ia  natural  to  ask,  had  the  demon*  (whom  yen  consider  as 
bodiless  and  spiritual  being*)  any  fear  of  being  drowned  ? Or  had 
they  only  (that  symptom  of  one  ipeciea  of  insanity  io  human  beings) 
s hydrophobia . or  dread  of  water. 

Farmer.  On  the  Demoniac*  of  the  Sew  Testament,  let.  5. 

HYDROPHYLAX,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  (he  class 
Teirandria.  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character: 
corolla  of  one  petal,  funnel-shaped  ; calyx  four-parted  ; 
berry  dry,  angular,  two-celled,  dissepiment  transverse, 
seeds  solitary. 

One  species,  H.  maritima , native  of  the  East 
Indies. 

HYDROPHYLLUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the 
class  Pentandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character : 
corolla  bell-shaped,  with  five  melliferous  grooves  on  the 
inside  ; stigma  two- cleft ; capsule  globular,  two-valved, 
one*  seeded. 

Four  species,  natives  of  North  and  South  America. 

HYDROPJTYON,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Decandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Caryo- 


The  type  of  . the  genus  is  //.  erythrocephalus,  Fabri- 
cius,  common  in  England. 

HYDRO'PSY,  Fr.  hydropisie  ; Lat.  hydrops  ; 

Hydro'pical,  (Gr.  vf.ponjr,  from  t *tu>p,  water,  and 

Hydro'pically,  j w\fr,  aspeclus,  facies. 

Hydro'picr.  J See  the  Quotation  from  Wise- 
man. 

He  that  hath  the  hydropsy.  the  more  he  drynketh  the  more  thyrrty 
he  is.  UdnU.  Fhwret  /hr  Lalme  Speaking,  fol,  83. 

Seme  bones  make  best  skeletons,  some  bodies  quick  and  speediest 
ashes  : who  would  expect  a quick  flame  from  hydropical  Heraclitus  ? 

Sir  2'homas  Brown.  Vrnr - Burial , eh.  iii. 

Yea,  bloody  Bonner  had  murdered  many  more,  had  not  that  hydro- 
picul  humour,  which  quenched  the  life  of  Queen  Mary,  extinguished 
also  the  Arc*  in  Smiltifield, 

Fuller.  Worthies.  London. 

It  may  I confess  by  aiccity  and  astriction  afford  a confirmation  unto 
parts  relaxed,  and  such  as  be  hydropiea/ly  disposed. 

Sir  Thomas  Bn m.  Vulgar  Errours,  book  ii.  eh.  iii. 

It  is  just  as  if  a physician  should  refuse  to  give  drink  to  an  hydro- 
pick  patient ; he  may  have  it  if  hn  be  willing  to  die,  hut  if  the  oilier 
refuses  his  ministry  in  reaching  it,  he  U charitable  and  load,  not 
imperious  and  usurping. 

Taylor.  Rule  "f  Conscience , book  iii  ch.  iv. 

Of  limbs  enormous,  but. withal  unsound, 

Soft-* woln  and  pale,  here  lay  the  hydropsy  ; 
l.’nwieldy  man  ; with  belly  monstrous  round, 

Foe  ever  fed  with  watery  supply. 

Thomson.  Castle  of  Jndoltnet,  can.  I. 

Waterish  or  hydropical  tumours  are  the  effects  of  an  extrava- 
sated  serum,  which  according  to  the  place  on  which  it  lights  doth 
denominate  the  disease. 

Wiseman.  Surgery,  book  i.  cb.  XlikL 

They,  nor  of  halt. 

Hydropic  tumours,  nor  of  rot  complain. 

Dyer.  The  Fleece,  book  i. 

HYDROSTATICK,  \ Fr.  hydrostatique ; Gr. 

Hydsosta'tical,  f vltcp,  water,  and  erann}, 

Hydrosta'tically,  Iscientia  ponderum  ecu  pon- 

Hydfostati'cian.  ) derandi . The  Science  of 

weights  or  weighing  bodies. 

See  Encyclopedia,  Mixed  Sciences,  vol.  iii.  p. 
167. 

And  as  chemistry,  that  is  conversant  about  fire,  so  even  hydrosta- 
lickt  and  hytlraulichs  that  teach  us  to  make  enginea  and  contrivances 
for  the  lifting  up,  and  for  the  conveying  of  water,  mey  io  divers  places 
tie  of  no  small  u»*  to  the  husbandman. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  407.  The  Usefulness  of  Experimental 
Philosophy. 


phylla.  Generic  character:  calyx  five-leaved;  corolla, 
petals  five,  ovate  ; filaments  thick,  pilose  ; stigma  orbi* 
culate;  capsule  one-seeded. 

Two  species,  natives  of  the  East  Indies.  Gaertner. 

HYDROPIXIS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Didynamia , order  Angiospermia,  natural  order  Partu- 
lacccr.  Generic  character : calyx  persisting,  five-parted, 
Iwo  bracteaon  the  exterior,  the  two  interior  lobes  small ; 
corolla  unequally  five-lobed  ; style  simple  ; stigma  ca- 
pitate, three-lobed  ; capsule  one  celled,  many-seeded. 

One  species,  H.  pahulris,  native  of  Louisiana.  De- 
cs ndo  lie. 

HYDROPORUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Pentame - 
rents.  Carnivorous  insects,  belonging  to  the  family  Dyti- 
cidas,  established  by  Clairville. 

Generic  character.  The  four  anterior  tarsi  in  both 
sexes  nearly  alike,  and  spongy  beneath,  each  having 
only  four  distinct  joints,  the  fourth  being  nearly  hid  in 
a deep  groove  in  the  third  ; scutelium  not  visible ; body 
oval  or  flat. 


Bat  (his  scarce  eviuhle  imperfection  of  hydrostatical  oxsA  the  like 
experiments  does  not  hinder,  bat  that  by  their  help  we  may  make 
good  estimates  of  the  weights  and  bulks  of  very  many  bodies. 

Id,  Jk,  vol.  v.  p.  W.  Preface  to  AMictna  Hyilroatatica. 

One  of  the  fir*t  pieces  of  black  marble  that  I examined  hydrostati- 
cally. was  found  to  be  to  water  of  the  same  bulk  scarce  any  move 
than  2t^  to  I. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  557.  On  Origin  and  Virtues  of  Gums. 

It  is  known  to  hydrastatkianM  that,  according  to  a theorem  of  Archi- 
medes, the  weight  of  a body,  belonging  to  that  kind,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  weight  of  the  water,  that  is  equal  in  magnitude  to  that  pvt 
of  the  body  that  is  immersed  in  that  liquor,  when  the  solid  floats  freely 
upon  it. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  vi.  p.  482.  Medians  Hydros!  ahea,  sec.  2. 

Cbesciden  seems  to  have  thought,  that  the  advantage  which  the  left 
( arteries  J gain  by  going  off  at  an  angle  much  more  acute  than  the 
right  is  made  op  to  the  right  by  their  going  off  together  in  ooe  branch. 
It  is  very  ponsible  that  this  may  be  the  compensating  contrivance  : 
nod  if  it  be  so,  how  curious,  bow  hydrostatic*!. 

Patry.  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xL 

HYTIMAL,  Y Fr.,  Sp.,  and  It.  hyemate ; Lat. 
Hyema'tion.  Jhyemalis,  from  hyems,  winter,  sro 
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HYKMAU  toC  » Uir,  pluere,  to  min.  Hyemation  i*>  not  uncommon 
— iu  Evelyn. 

HYLBBA-  Qf  or  p^ruining  to  winter  ; wintry. 

“ ' , br*i<1*  vernal,  estival,  autumnal  (garlands]  made  of  flower*,  the 

aBCteaU  had  alao  kyrmat  tlriimk 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  3fiScrUaaies,  p.  92. 

The  American  yucca  ia  a harder  plant  than  we  take  it  to  be ; for 
it  will  suffer  our  sharpest  winter.  as  I have  seen  hy  experience,  with- 
out that  trouble  and  care  of  Mttiag  it  in  caw*  in  our  corner*  stories 
for  kyemaBtm.  Eerlya  Sylva,  ch.  *1. 

HYGIEINAL,  Hygeia , the  Goddess  of  Health. 
Gr.  vt<«m;  Fr.  hygiemque ; health-preserving  physic. 
Cotgrave. 

Presenting  mme  thing*  relating  to  the  hygiainal  part  of  phytic. 

Hoy/e.  Works,  velii.  p 103.  Thf  Usefulness  of  Satwrmt  Phi- 
losophy, Euay  4. 

HYGROBIA,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  Pentamerow* 
Coleopterous  insects,  belonging  to  the  family  Dy field*. 

Generic  character.  Tumi  of  five  distinct  joints,  the 
four  in  front  In  the  male  nearly  equally  dilated  at 
their  base  into  a small  square  palette,  which  is  folded 
on  the  legs  ; antaxn*  shorter  than  the  body  ; the  outer 
palpi  enlarged  at  the  tip  ; body  very  convex  ; eyes  pro- 
minent. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  H.Hermanni , the  Hydrachna 
Herman tii  of  Fabricius,  common  in  pools  near  London. 

HYGROMETER,  Gr.  Inpov,  humidtu,  wet  or 
moist,  and  ptipov,  a measure. 

A measure  of  water  or  the  properties  of  water. 

See  Mixed  Sciences,  Meteorology. 

I have  new*  from  Pari*,  from  an  ingenious  acquaintance  there,  that 
a friend  .d  hi*  ha*  found  out  a very  sensible  hygrometer,  which.  be- 
tidta  marking  the  moitinew  of  the  air,  will  alao  be  improved  to  wind 
up  a pendulum  ; which  if  it  succeed*,  will  be  a kind  of  perpetual 

° Boyle.  Works,  vot  vi.  p.  540.  J.  Locke,  Utk  Aug.  1678- 

HYGROPHILA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class 
Didynamia,  order  Angiospermia*  nutuml  order  Acan- 
thace *.  Generic  character:  calyx  tubular,  slightly  five- 
cleft  ; corolla  ringenl,  cells  of  the  aulhers  parallel ; cap- 
sule many-seeded. 

Of  this  genus,  allied  to  Ruellia,  one  species  has  been 
discovered,  native  of  New  South  Wales. 

HYGROSCOPE,  Gr.  humidtu,  moist,  and 

arovfftv  obxerrare.  to  observe  or  remark. 

See  Mixed  Sciences,  Meteorology. 

It  teemed  to  me.  if  a static  a]  kyynscope  could  be  had,  it  would 
be  very  convenient  in  regard  of  it*  fltne**,  both  to  determine  Ike  df 
greet  of  the  moisturr,  or  dryueu  nf  Ike  air,  and  to  transmit  the  ob- 
servation* made  of  them  to  other*. 

Bogle.  Works,  voL L p.  788.  A Statical  Hy  grot  cope,  A* 

HYLEBATES,  from  the  Greek  aTAtp,  a wood,  and 
paivw,  I walk,  lllig..  Gibbon.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of 
Hnimals  belonging  to  the  family  Simiaida,  order  Qua - 
drvmana,  class  Mammalia. 

Generic  character.  Teeth  regularly  arranged,  with- 
out any  gup  ; incisive  four  in  each  jaw,  upright ; cuspid 
rather  longer  than  the  incisive,  conical ; molar  five  on 
a side  in  either  jaw,  anterior  two  bicuspid,  posterior 
three  quadri-cuspid ; facial  angle  60° ; rump  bare,  fur- 
nished with  callosities,  but  no  tail ; feet  and  hands  five- 
fingered, the  latter  touching  the  ground  when  the 
animal  is  erect. 

This  genus  is  distinguished  from  other  Apes  by 
the  enormous  length  of  the  arms,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  fingers  touch  the  ground  when  the  animal 
stands  upright. 


H.  I*ar,  lllig. ; Simia  Lar,  Lin. ; le  Grand  Gibbon*  HYLKHA- 
Buff.  ; Great  Gibbon.  About  four  feet  high;  the  body  Ylis. 
long  and  slender  ; the  head  round  ; head,  neck,  back,  u \ \|}.- s’ 
aides  of  ihe  body  and  legs  black  ; a narrow  circle  of  v m.  ^ 
grey  hairs  surrounding  the  face ; ocular  region,  nose, 
and  extremities  of  both  jaws  brown  and  naked  ; upper 
part  of  the  feel  grey,  soles  black.  Native  of  India. 

The  species  known  ns  the  Petit  Gibbon  of  Daubcnton 
Is  probably  n variety  of  the  Great  Gibbon. 

H.  Leuciscus,  lllig. ; Simia  Leucuca,  Schneid. ; 

Moloch , Audeb. ; IVouwou,  Camper;  Ash-coloured  Gib- 
bon. About  four  feet  high,  but  having  the  arms  even 
longer,  and  the  callosities  stronger  than  in  the  Great 
Gibbon ; its  coat  soft,  woolly,  and  ash-coloured ; the 
face  black,  surrounded  by  a grey  circle;  feet,  hands, 
ears,  and  top  of  the  head  inclining  to  black.  Native  of 
the  Moluccas  and  the  Isles  of  Sunda. 

H.  Syndactylus , lllig.;  Simia  Syndactyla,  Raffles; 

Siamaity  of  the  Malays.  In  height  about  three  feet, 
and  entirely  jet  black  ; the  hair  long  and  soft,  and  form- 
ing a shaggy  fleece  ; it  is  remarkable  for  having  the 
fore  and  middle  toes  of  the  hind  feet  connected  by  mem- 
branes, as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  second  phalanx,  and 
two  loose  naked  folds  of  skin  on  the  throat,  which  Sir 
S.  Raffles  says  be  has  seen  occasionally  inflated  with  air. 

They  are  numerous  in  the  woods  about  Bencoolen, 
which  they  make  reecho  with  their  peculiar  loud  cry. 

Sec  LtnnaM  Systema  Natures  a Gmelin : Cuvier, 

Regne  Animal ; Raffles,  in  Lin.  Tram.  vol.  xiii. ; Pen- 
nant, History  of  Quadrupeds. 

11 YLLED,  t.  e.  hilled  or  covered  ; concealed,  hidden. 

See  to  Hill. 

Marti  re  i.i  *o  wlstsom  and  abhominable 
To  God,  that  i*  so  just  and  rewiable, 

That  he  ne  wol  not  soffit  it  hglled  be  ; 

Though  it  abide  a ytrt,  or  two  or  three, 
hlordre  will  out. 

Chaucer.  The  Ncnaes  Prettes  Tale,  v.  1 506 1 - 


HY'LOZOISM, 

Hy'loxoist, 

Hy'lozoice, 

Hy'lozoical. 


Gr.  v\*j,  matter,  and  life. 
See  the  firs:  Quotation  from 
Cudworth. 


Hylosoism  make*  all  body,  ma  such,  and  therefore  every  *aBalle*t 
atom  of  it,  to  have  life  rssrtitially  belonging  to  it. 

Cudworth.  Metlcctaal  System,  book  i.  ch.  iii. 

There  hath  been  already  mentioned,  another  form  of  Atheism, 
called  by  us  kytossicat,  Id.  !h. 

The  numen  which  the  kyiosaick  corporeal i*t  pay*  all  hi*  devotion* 
to,  is  a certain  blind  shee^god  «r  goddess,  called  Nature,  Of  the  life 
of  matter  ; which  is  a very  great  mystery,  a thing  that  i*  perfectly 
wise,  and  infallibly  omniscient,  without  any  knowledge  or  conscious- 
ness at  all.  td.  Ik, 

And  from  thence  aflerward  to  descend  alto  further,  lo  ky foxoitm. 
that  all  matter,  a*  such,  hath  a kind  of  natural,  though  not  animal 
life  in  it ; in  consideration  whereof,  we  ought  not  to  censure  every 
kyiasoxst,  professing  to  bold  a deity  and  a rational  soul  immortal,  for 
a mere  disguised  atheist,  or  counterfeit  histrionical  tbeist. 

Id.  Ik. 

The  kyhnists,  by  Cudworth’*  account  of  them,  ascribed  a little 
more  to  their  atoms,  imagining  them  endued  with  a quality  which, 
though  not  perception,  might  be  allied  the  seed  or  principle  w hereout 
by  the  junction  of  many  of  them  together  perception  might  be  corn- 
pleated. 

Search.  The  Ugkl  0/  Salure  pursued,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  eh.  is. 

HY'MEN,  Lat.  hymen , hymenetus  ; Gr. 

Hymene'al,  adj.  ( opyv,  vpcuaio*,  hymnus  nttptiaJis, 
Hymene'al, n.  la  nuptial  hymn  or  aong.  See 
Hymene'an,  n.  ) Hymn. 
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HYMKN. 

HYMN. 


- What  wu  his  design  ? 


VVm  it  to  break  I hr  hymeneal  twine, 

That  wa*  half  twisted  ? 

Brume.  Epistle  to  a Gentleman  i eho  feU  nek , ifC. 

H ere  in  cla«e  recess 

With  lotWS  garland*,  *i*l  »weet-*melling  herb* 

K' pouted  Eve  deekt  (iro  her  nuptial  bed, 

And  heavenly  quirr*  the  hymentmn  sung. 

Paradm  Dat,  book  iv.  I 71 1. 
And  though  the  time*  far  differing  thought*  demand, 

Though  war  dissent*  from  Hymen's  holy  band  ; 

In  plain  unsolemn  wite  hi*  faith  be  plight  a. 

And  cull*  the  Gods  to  view  the  lonelv  right*. 

kouY.  Lmean,  book  i 

Here  «acrcJ  pomp  and  genial  feast  delight, 

And  solemn  ilance,  aad  hymeneal  rite  ; 

Along  the  street  the  new-made  bride*  are  led, 

With  torches  flaming,  to  the  nuptial  bed. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad , hook  xviiL 

Though  tips*  we, 

Thai  then  thy  Naiad*  hymeneal*  rhant 
And  ruck*  reecho  to  the  Tritons’  shell. 

Whitehead.  7b  the  \ymph  of  Bristol  Spring. 

HYMEN/EA,  in  Botany,  a pen  us  of  the  clasa  Dr- 
randria , order  Mo nogynia,  natural  order  l.eguminosee. 
Generic  character : calyx  coriaceous,  top-shaped,  five- 
parted  ; corolla,  petals  five,  rather  unequal ; style 
twisted  ; pod  large,  dilated,  filled  with  a farinaceous 
pulp, 

TTiree  species,  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and  Mada- 
gascar. H.  courbarit  is  the  Locust  tree ; the  wood  is 
very  hard  und  durable. 

HYMENELLA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Tt'lrandna.  order  Trigynia,  natural  order  Caryophytltm. 
Generic  character:  calyx  four-parted,  spreading;  co 
rolls,  petals  four,  oblong,  entire,  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; 
capsule  three-celled. 

One  s|>ec»es,  native  of  Mexico. 

11 YMENOPAPPUS.  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the 
class  Syngntetia,  order  A-lqnatis.  Generic  character  : 
calyx  many-leaved,  spreading,  scales  ovate,  coloured  ; 
down  many-leaved,  chalfy. 

Two  species,  natives  of  North  America. 

IIYMENOPI1YLLUM,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the 
class  Cryptogamia,  natural  order  Filter*.  Generic 
character : fructifications  inserted  into  the  margin  of 
the  frond,  distinct ; invoh.crum  two-valved,  fiattish, 
straight,  opening  outwards,  longer  than  the  column. 

A genus  of  Ferns,  containing  about  twenty-five  species, 
natives  of  both  hemispheres.  //.  Tunbridgente  und  H. 
afutum  are  natives  of  England ; the  former  is  a rare 
plant,  and  is  scarcely  to  be  found  but  on  the  rocks  near 
Tunbridge  Wells. 

HYMN,  v.  “]  Fr.  kymne ; It.  and  Sp.  hymno; 


Lat.  hymn  us  ; Gr.  5/muw,  dsro  tow 
vie  tv,  which  liesy cliius  interprets 
*a<sutr,  Key  ttv,  to  sing  or  say.  Gene- 
rally applied  to 

A sacred  or  divine  song ; a song 
of  praise,  adoration,  or  thanksgiving. 

To  hymn,  to  sing  such  sacred  or  divine  songs  of 
praise,  &c. 


Hymn,  n. 
HySinicr, 
Hy'mni.no,  n. 
Hymno'looy, 
Hymn-book. 


The  word  of  Cri*t  dwell*  in  gbet.  pleuteuousli  in  *1  wisdom,  and 
teche  and  moueste  ghourilf  iu  valmes  and  ympnes  and  spyryUial 
tempi*  in  grace  *yngynge  in  ghourt  bertri  to  the  Lord. 

Wtcfif.  Cn/ucencu,  cb.  Hi. 

Let  the  won!  of  Christ  dwel  in  you  plenteouriy  in  al  wysedome. 
Teach  k exhort  your  uw  tie  seluesin  psalme*,  and  Aymitr*,  and  spiri- 
tu»l  vitvge*,  which  hatM  ftuour  with  them,  riogyage  in  yonr  hertev  to 
the  Gird.  Bible,  Anno  IE>5l 

VOL.  XXItl. 


■ - Who  wont  to  meet  HYMN. 

So  oft  in  festival*  of  joy  and  love  — 

Unanimous,  a*  son*  of  one  great  sire  HYP. 

Hymning  th‘  Eternal  Father. 

Mi  Horn.  Paradise  fait,  hook  vi.  I 96. 

When  he  them  on  hi*  message*  doth  send, 

Or  tin  hi*  own*  dread  presence  to  attend, 

Where  ibey  behold  the  gtorie  of  his  light, 

And  carol!  hymnrt  of  love  both  day  ami  night 

Sprnsre,  Hymn  on  Heavenly  hne. 

Where  she  (fairs  ladie)  tuning  her  chart  lave* 

Of  England's  empress®  to  her  AynvorcAr  striug, 

For  vour  affect,  to  bear  that  virgin**  praise. 

Makes  choice  of  your  chau  setfe  to  hrnre  her  ring. 

Mirrtmr  for  Magistrates,  fol.  773.  EngluH.r i Elisa. 

Thus  they  in  heat'n  above  the  starry  apnear 
Their  happy  hour*  in  joy  aou  hymning  spent. 

Milton,  Paratiise  Lost,  book  lii.  1417. 

That  hyinna/ugie  vrnich  tne  primitive  Church  used  at  the  offerwn: 
of  bread  and  wine  for  the  Eucharist 

Mr de.  Dialogues,  p.  56. 

To  grace  t Hone  nuptial*  from  tne  bright  abode 
Yourselves  were  present ; where  this  mm-trrl  God 
( Well  pleas'd  to  share  the  feast)  amid  the  quire 
Stood  proud  to  hymn,  and  tune  hi*  youthful  lyre. 

Pape.  Homer.  J/iiui,  book  xxiv. 

We  find  it  recorded  by  two  of  the  evangelist*,  that  wir  Saviour 
and  h;.s  disciple*,  immediately  after  the  institution  of  the  Lord’*  sup- 
per, sung  an  hymn  of  pr»i*c  unto  Clod  ; probably  the  same  or  part  of 
(hat  hymn  which  the  Jew*  used  to  -mg  after  the  I’mcIih!  <upper. 

Clarke,  Sen sum  6.  ioI.  iv. 

Around  in  festive  song*  the  hymning  choir 
Mix  the  melodious  voice  and  sounding  lyre. 

West.  Semenn  O-tei. 

A*  purity  respect*  practice,  those  follower*  of  the  Count  [ifin/en- 
dorf  J the  Moravians,  give  u*  little  trouble.  For  (we)  pass  by  their 
open  hymn-book,  a heap  of  blasphemous  and  beastly  n<in*eote. 

H'arbnrton.  The  Doctrine  of  Grace,  book  it.  ch.  »ii. 

HYOBANCHE,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Didynamia , order  Angiospermia.  Generic  character; 
calyx  five-leaved  ; corolla  ringent,  with  no  inferior  lip; 
capsule  two-celled,  many-seeded. 

One  species,  H.  tanguinea,  parasitic  on  the  roots  of 
trees  in  the  South  of  Africa.  Pcrsoon. 

I1YOSCYAMUS.  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Pentandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Solanrip . 

Generic  character:  corolla  funnel-shaped,  obtuse,  ir- 
regular; stamens  inclined;  capsule  with  a lid,  two- 
celled  ; seeds  many,  kidney-shaped. 

Eight  species,  mostly  natives  of  the  Eastern  parts  of 
Europe  and  Persia.  //.  niger,  the  Henbane,  is  a native 
of  England  ; it  is  very  poisonous,  but  the  whole  plant 
emits  such  a repulsive  odour,  that  accidents  are  not 
likely  to  occur  from  its  being  eaten. 

HYOSERIS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  iSyngr- 
nesia , order  sKyuali*.  Generic  character : calyx  cap- 
formed,  nearly  round ; receptacle  naked ; down  unequal ; 
simply  pilose  and  membranaceous;  seeds  usually  en- 
veloped in  the  scales  of  the  calyx. 

Seventeen  species,  natives  of  Europe  and  North 
America.  II.  minima  is  a native  of  England. 

HX*"  {-  See  Hip.  ante. 

Hy  ppish.  ) 

Heaven  seed  thou  hut  sot  gut  the  hyps. 

How  ! not  a word  corar  from  thy  lips? 

Then  gate  him  some  familiar  thumps ; 

A college  joke,  to  cure  the  dump*. 

Snn/i,  Casstmns  and  Peter. 

Bv  care*  depress'd,  in  pensive  hyppish  mood, 

With  rioweu  pace  the  tediou*  minute*  roll. 

Thy  charming  sight,  but  much  more  charming  gust, 

New  life  incite*  tod  warms  our  chili?  blood. 

o.iy.  IVme,  • Poem. 

3 L 
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HYPjB*  HYPj'ELYPTUM,  In  Botany , a genus  of  the  class 
LYHTUM.  Triandria,  order  Monoqynia,  natural  order  Cyptracett. 
HYPRR  ^c,,cr‘c  character:  scales  imbricated,  one-flowered; 

BOLE  calyx  two-valved,  membranaceous,  valves  somewhat 
y - t -it*  unequal,  scales  opposite ; style  two-cleA,  deciduous  ; 
nut  enclosed  in  the  calyx. 

One  species,  H.  microcrphalum,  a native  of  New 
South  Wales. 

HYPECOUM,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Te- 
t'andria.  order  Digynia , natural  order  Papaveraceat. 
Generic  character:  calyx  tvro-leaved ; corolla,  petals 
four,  the  two  exterior  petals  broad  ; seed-vessel  a pod. 

Three  species,  natives  of  Europe. 

HYPELATE,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Oo 
tandria , order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Sapindace *r. 
Generic  character : calyx  five-leaved ; corolla,  petals 
five,  shining  on  the  inside  ; style  simple  ; stigma  three- 
angled.  deflexed ; drupe  one-seeded. 

One  species,  H.  tnfoliata , native  of  Jamaica, 

HYPER.  Prior  seems  to  mean  a critic  or  criti- 
cism upon  a critic  or  criticism.  See  ilYPaacRiTicisu. 
Critics  I read  on  other  men, 

A ml  hyperi  upon  thpm  ; 

From  whose  remark*  I give  opinion 
On  twenty  books,  yet  ne'er  look  in  one. 

Prior.  Epistle  to  F/eeta-ood  Shepheard,  £>f. 

HYPERANTHERA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the 
class  Jhcandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Legit- 
minotte.  Generic  character:  calyx  five-parted  ; corolla, 
petals  unequal,  inserted  into  the  calyx ; pod  three- 
valved,  knobbed  ; seeds  winged. 

Four  species,  natives  of  the  East  Indies  Willrtaitiw. 
H YPEHA8PIST,  Gr.  {'*r*>>a«rrcWTij*,  from  mp,  over 
or  above,  and  iavis,  a shield  ; one  who  throws  a shield 
over,  a protector  or  defender. 

Thus  much  then  Heine  acknowledged,  I appeal  to  any  indifferent 
reader,  whether  C.  M.  be  not  by  bi*  hyperasynst  forsaken  in  the  plain 
field. 

Chitlmgscorth.  The  Religion  of  Protestant!,  8fc,  part  i.eb.  L tot.  26. 

HYPERBATON,  Lnt.  hyperbaton ; from  the  Gr. 
VTtpfiaiv-ar,  tran*grvdi , to  transgress ; in  Latin  this 
figure  of  speech  is  also  called  transgmsio : (qua  rer- 
borum  perturbed  ordinrm.  Ad  Ham,  lib.  iv.  c.  32.) 

See  the  Quotation  from  Smith’s  Longinus. 

But  if  your  meaning  be  with  a violent  hyperbaton  to  transpose  the 
text,  u if  the  word*  lay  lhu»  in  otder,  neglect  not  the  gift  of  pm- 
bjftery ; (hit  were  a coeitiuctio*  like  a harquebus?  shot  over  a nle  of 
word*  twelve  deep,  without  authority  to  bid  them  atop. 

Milton.  Amtmad.  Renton.  Defence,  tec.  S. 


An  hyperbaton  it  a transposing  of  wordl  or  thoughts  oat  of  their 
natural  and  grammatical  order,  and  it  i«  a figure  stamped  with  the 
truest  image  of  a most  forcible  passion. 

Smith  lyongmta.  On  the  Sublime,  tec.  21. 


HYPERPOLE, 

Hypf.rbo'lick, 

HvPRRBO'LlCAt., 

HvPF.RBOLlCAiLY, 

Hypb'rbolism, 

Hypf/rbolirt, 

Hyfe'rbouze. 

Lecture s. 


ILat.  hyperbola  ; Gr.  v»«/>/9o- 

Xy,  from  ivipfldW-etir,  tuper- 
jicere , to  cast  or  throw  over. 
> Cicero  uses  the  equivalent  name, 
r erilatu  superlatio  atque  tra- 
jectio.  de  Or.  lib.  iii.  c.  53. 

J See  the  Quotation  from  Blair’s 


What  wu  the  portion  of  heaven**  favorite,  when  Omniscienrc  it 
celf  sat  in  counref  to  furnish  him  with  all  tliove  urcumptishreent*, 
which  his  speciftck  capacity  could  contain  ? which  questionless  were 
a*  much  above  the  hyperboles  that  fond  Poetry  bestow*  upon  its  ad- 
mired object*,  as  their  flatter'd  beauties  are  really  below  them. 

Gianni  The  Canity  of  Dogmatising,  ch.  L 


What  is  true  of  me  bills  of  some  uocooscionable  tradesmen,  **  if  HYPER- 
over  paid,  aver  paid  may  he  said  of  this  hyperbolical  epitaph,  “ if  BOl.K. 
ever  believed,  over  believed.'*  _ _ ~ 

Fuller.  Worthies.  Bedford* hire.  HYPRK- 

So  as  in  all  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  throughout,  is  the  BOREANS 
word  heaven  very  oft  uted  for  air,  asd  taken  also  hyperbohmliy  for  '‘-“•"v"-— ' 
any  great  height,  as,  let  at  build  u«  a tower,  whose'  top  may  reach 
to  heaven,  Ac. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  book  i.  ch.  i.  sec.  8. 

For  you  hare  read  perad venture  tit  is  not  likely  that  vou  bate 
beard  by  relation)  how  strangely  some  of  the  anctentevt  fathers  doe 
speak,  and  how  they  hyperbolise  sometime*  in  some  points  iu  their 
popular  sermons. 

.Mount agu.  Appeale  to  Grsnr,  cb.  xxii. 

In  gratitude  to  this  book  f have  heard  him  hyprrbolifnl/y  my,  that 
not  only  he  owed  more  to  Quintu*  Curtius,  than  Alexander  did  ; but 
derived  more  advantage  from  the  history  of  (hat  great  monarch's 
conquests,  than  ever  he  did  from  the  conquests  themselves, 

Hoyle.  Works,  vol.  t.  p.  xvt.  Lift. 

[I  cannot  but]  cease  to  think  the  Psalmist  an  kyperbolitt,  for  com- 
paring  the  transcendent  sweetness  of  God's  word  to  that  Inferior  one 
of  honey. 

M.  fb,  vol.  ii.  p.  322.  On  the  Style  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 

The  next  figure  is  called  hyperbole.  or  exaggeration,  ft  consists  in 
magnifying  an  object  beyond  it*  natural  bound*.  In  all  languages, 
even  in  common  cunveraalion,  hyper brJtcal  expression*  very  frequently 
occur;  aa  swift  as  the  wind;  as  white  as  the  wow ; and  the  like'; 
and  our  common  forms  of  compliment  are  alniust  all  of  thp«n  extra- 
vagant hyperboles.  Blair.  Lecture  |5.  vol.  i, 

Some  particular  expressions  are  found  in  it,  which,  with  all  the 
allowance  that  can  he  made  for  the  kyperbohsms  of  the  oriental  slvle. 

(of  which,  of  late  years,  we  have  been  accustomed  to  hesr  more  than 
i*  true  a*  applied  to  the  sacred  writers,)  are  not  easily  applicable  to 
the  psriie*,  even  in  a royal  marriage. 

Horsley.  Sermon  5.  vol. ». 

HYPERBOREAN,  Ul.  hyperborus;  Gr.  vvep. 
fiopeo*,  a»  if,  super  liorrtrm , beyond  Boreas,  or  the 
North. 

Northerly ; in  the  remotest  North. 

— Thu*  they  lash  on 

The  saail-osc'd  hyperborean  nights,  till  heaven 
llsng*  with  a juvter  poire. 

Armstrong.  Imitation  oj  Shakepextre. 

The  Hyperboreans,  gays  Herodotus,  (iv.  13  ) he 
beyond  the  Issedones,  and  possess  the  whole  Country 
quite  to  the  sea.  This  is  given  on  the  authority  ol 
Arnicas,  who  was  reported  to  have  penetrated  as  far  as 
the  Issedones ; and  il  is  conclusive  (hat  both  he  and 
Herodotus  believed  in  a bounding-  Northern  Ocean. 

But  beyond  the  mere  existence  of  a people  so  named, 
every  thing  belonging  to  the  Hyperboreans  was  un- 
known to  the  Historian.  Of  them,  he  says  again, 

(Ibid.  32.)  neither  the  Scythians,  nor  any  of  the  neigh- 
bouring people,  the  Issedones  alone  excepted,  have  any 
knowledge,  and.  indeed,  what  they  swiy  merit*  but  little 
attention.  The  Delians,  he  continues,  (33.)  know  more  : 
lor  it  appear*  that  the  Hyperboreans  transmitted  some 
offering*  to  Delo*  through  the  hands  of  intermediate 
nation*,  by  a progressive  route  which  he  minutely 
traces.  Further  on,  (36.)  he  implies  a great  doubt 
whether  any  such  people  really  existed  ; for  if  there  were 
any  Hyperboreans,  he  argues  that  there  should  also  be 
some  Hypernotians. 

Major  Rennel)  concludes  that  the  Country  of  the 
Hyperboreans  of  Herodotus  began  about  the  meridian 
of  the  Tanais,  and  extended  indefinitely  Eastward, 
comprising  those  districts  which  in  modem  times  are 
inhabited  by  the  Russians  atid  Siberian*,  especially  such 
of  the  latter  as  are  situated  on  the  upper  part*  of  the 
river*  Oby  and  Irtish.  That  they  were,  as  the  Histo- 
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HYPER-  Han  relate*,  the  only  nation  not  engaged  in  war  with 
BOKHANS,  neighbour*.  Major  Rennell  attributes  to  the  misery 
of  their  country,  which  was  not  likely  to  tempt  inva- 
sion from  the  South,  and  had  no  borderers  on  the 
North.  Nevertheless,  this  reasoning  will  not  account 
for  their  own  peaceable  abode  in  realms  of  eternal  frost 
and  desolation  ; for  the  love  of  migration  among  North 
countrymen  has  become  proverbial.  But  the  same  acute 
writer  continues,  that  Hyperborean  among  the  Greeks, 
as  Thule  among  the  Romans,  was  probably  used  with 
different  applications  at  different  times,  according  to  the 
progress  of  Geographical  discovery  ; both  meaning  the 
remotest  Northern  tract  of  which  the  writer  possessed 
any  knowledge.  {Geography  of  Herodotus,  148.) 

Strabo  refutes  the  argument  of  Herodotus  founded 
upon  the  nonexistence  of  Hypemotians,  and  contends, 
on  the  authority  of  Eratosthenes,  that  it  is  very  possible 
there  may  he  such  a people  in  the  extreme  South,  (lib.  i. 
p.  42.  Kd.  1587.)  In  another  place  (lib.  vii.  p.  204) 
he  speaks  of  those  who  describe  the  Hyperboreans  as 
fablers,  ot  tor*  *Yj repfioptow  javOoto lap-rcr*  and  so  also 
' lib.  xv.  p.  482.  The  clearest  explanation  which  he 
gives  of  them  is  by  declaring  their  name  to  be  a relative 
term,  'Yvfpfiopeov*  TOM  fiopnoraroM  ifiaai  Xt'ytnOat. 
( ut  sup.  p.  42.)  Diodorus  Siculus  (ii.  47.)  has  left  a 
very  full  account  from  Hecatauis  and  other  ancient 
writers  of  an  Island  to  the  extreme  North,  inhabited 
by  the  Hyperboreans.  This  Island  is  not  less  in  sixo 
than  Sicily,  and  it  lies  in  the  Ocean  opposite  to  Gaul, 
a«s  Rhodomannus  interprets  the  words  aurswips w rjt 
Kr\7 itir/s.  In  this  case  our  own  Island,  or  Ireland, 
must  be  understood  ; but  Wesseling  prefers  rendering 
KeXrixt;  Northern  Germany,  and  refers  the  Island  to 
Sueonia,  or  Uptandia.  Diodorus  proceeds,  that  the 
soil  is  distinguished  by  remarkable  fertility,  aud  pro- 
duces two  harvests  ; that  this  Island  was  the  birth-place 
of  Latona,  and  hence  that  the  worship  of  Apollo  is 
especially  cultivated  in  it,  and  the  natives  are  considered 
Priests  of  that  Deity.  Within  its  compass  stands  a 
magnificent  consecrated  district,  (rtprvot,)  and  a Temple 
of  a circular  form,  richly  adorned  with  offerings,  and 
dedicated  to  the  God  of  Day.  He  has  also  there  a 
Sacred  City,  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
harpers,  who  perpetually  sing  his  praises  in  the  Temple. 
The  Hyperboreans  speak  an  idiomatic  language,  and 
from  the  earliest  times  have  been  singularly  well  effected 
to  the  Greeks,  especially  to  the  Delians  and  Athenians. 
Some  Greeks  have  occasionally  penetrated  to  this 
Country,  and  left  behind  them  votive  inscriptions  in 
Hellenic  characters  ; among  these  was  that  Abaris,  of 
whose  marvels  Herodotus  has  spoken,  without  attach- 
ing much  credit  to  them,  (trf  sup.)  The  Moon  ap- 
pears to  be  but  a short  distance  from  this  Island,  and 
the  mountains  on  her  face  are  clearly  visible  from  it. 
(near  ycei'^e iv  enwrap  fpairepaw.)  Apollo  visits  it 

at  the  end  of  every  19  years,  when  the  Great  Circle  of 
the  heavenly  revolutions  is  completed ; during  his  stay 
he  ploys  on  the  harp,  and  dances  continually,  even  during 
the  night,  from  the  vernal  equinox  till  the  rising  of  the 
Pleiades,  and  himself  is  his  own  theme  of  song.  The 
hereditary  descendants  of  Boreas,  whose  line  has  been 
regularly  preserved,  are  Governors  cf  the  City  and 
Guardians  of  the  Temple.  Beneath  this  mythos  it  is 
possible  that  much  Druidical  lore  may  be  adumbrated  . 
but  it  were  idle  to  conjecture  its  explanation. 

Cicero  has  noticed  the  connection  of  a God,  whom 
he  calls  the  third  Apollo,  with  the  Hyperboreans,  (de 


Nat.  Deor.  iii.  23.)  Pliny,  like  Diodorus,  has  founded  HYPBR- 
his  account  of  them  upon  Hecatsus.  They  have  their  BORBANS. 
year,  he  says,  divided  into  one  long  six  months' day  and  -v- 
a night  of  equal  lesigth.  " The  couutrey  is  open  upon 
the  sunne,  of  a blissefull  and  pleasant  temperature,  void 
of  all  noisome  wind  and  hurtful!  aire.  Their  habita- 
tions be  in  woods  and  groves,  where  they  worship  the 
Gods,  both  by  themselves  and  in  companies  and  con- 
gregations ; no  discord  know  they ; no  aicknesse  are 
they  acquainted  with.  They  never  die,  but  when  they 
have  lived  long  enough  ; for  when  the  aged  men  have 
made  good  cheere,  and  annointed  their  bodies  with 
sweet  ointments,  thay  leape  from  off  a certainc  rock 
into  the  tea.  This  kind  of  sepulture  of  all  others  is 
most  happie.  Some  writers  have  seated  them  in  the 
first  part  of  the  sea-coasts  in  Asia,  and  not  in  Europe, 
for  that  indeed  some  there  be  resembling  the  like  man- 
ners and  customer  and  even  so  situate,  named  Atocori. 

Some  have  set  them  just  in  the  mids  betweene  both 
Sunnes,  to  wit  the  setting  of  it  with  the  Antipodes,  and 
the  rising  of  it  with  us;  which  cannot  possibly  lie,  con- 
sidering so  vast  and  huge  a sea  comming  betweene. 

As  for  those  that  have  placed  them  no  where  but  in  the 
sixe  moneths  day-light,  (they)  have  written  thus  much 
of  them.  That  they  sowe  in  the  morning,  reape  at  noone, 
at  sun-setting  gather  the  fruits  from  the  trees,  and  in 
the  nights  lye  close  shut  up  within  caves."  (Holland's 
Translation,  iv.  12.  Ed.  Hard,  iv.  25.) 

The  reader  may  find  most  of  the  above  particulars,  and 
some  others  also,  touched  upon  by  Spanheiin,  in  a learned 
note  upon  the  Hymnus  in  Ddum  of  Callimachus,  28). 

Among  the  Poets,  the  Geography  of  the  Hyperbo- 
reans is  first  treated  in  the  Argonautica,  attributed  to 
Orpheus,  (1077.)  but,  ns  may  be  supposed,  it  is  not 
laid  down  with  sufficient  precision  by  the  Poet  to 
enable  us  to  rectify  our  Arctic  Charts.  The  sea  into 
which  the  intrepid  navigators  were  hurried,  was  pro- 
bably one  thick  beset  with  icebergs,  whence  it  is  de- 
scribed, 

nfitmt  X 1 

fiWii  'Tri^jSui*  pop* U,  t-»  SnXmteo*. 

Herodotus  (jv.  32.)  states  that  they  are  mentioned  by 
Hesiod,  and  by  Homer,  at  least  if  Homer  wrote  the 
Epigoni.  Their  happy  lot  is  spoken  of  almost  pro- 
verbially by  ASachylua  : 

rmUt-rm  /*i>  Z wtu,  mftleeno 
puyaXm  X «-*£««  jmm  'T 
fLtiZ-m  fmtut. 

Ckoepk.  366. 

Pindar  makes  them  sacrifice  Hecatombs  of  Asses  to 
Apollo,  and  introduces  the  God  as  much  amused  at 
certain  distinctive  properties  of  those  animals.  {Pyth. 
x.  57.)  But  in  this  place,  with  Pindar,  the  Hyperbo- 
reans were  inhabitants  of  the  Fortunate  Islands,  as  in 
some  degree  they  seem  to  have  been  with  Pliny,  from 
the  passage  which  we  have  just  noticed.  We  read  in  the 
Greek  Ode  of  their  Virgins  dancing  to  the  lyre  and  the 
flute,  and  wreathing  their  locks  with  golden  laurel  at 
solemn  Festivals.  Disease  was  unknown  among  this 
holy  race,  which  was  free  from  the  inroads  of  all-devouring 
Age.  Neither  War  nor  Toil  approach  them,  and  they 
escaped  the  avenging  wrath  of  Nemesis.  These,  it  is 
plain,  are  widely  different  from  the  savages  of  the 
North.  In  another  place,  (Ot.  iii.  28.)  Hercules  is 
said  to  have  brought  the  olive  wreath  with  which  the 
Olympic  victors  are  crowned  from  the  Hyperboreans, 

*I«rr pov  dro  otiapay  va^ao.  It  is  needless  to  remark 
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HYPER*  upon  the  inconsistency  which  would  make  the  olive  of 
KOREANS.  Northern  gmwtli. 

HYPHEN  HYPERt’RITICK,*}  Gr.  i>ty,  above,  and  (fprti- 
. j Hypercritical.  J critical ; fiom  apiv-eiv,  to 
discern. 

Critical  above  ur  beyond  ; sc.  the  bounds  of  reason. 

My  office*  and  title*  are,  die  supreme  theomulix,  hypercnlic,  at 
manners,  protbonotafy  of  abuse*,  Ac. 

Came.  Curium  Britanmcmn. 

The  hyprrerih caii  coatrouller  of  Poet*.  Juliu«  Scaliger,  doth  10 
severely  censure  nation*,  that  hire  teemed  to  sit  in  tbe  < li airc  of  the 
Koroeiull. 

r nmden.  Ji.matnci,  p.  16.  Inhabitants. 

Rot  | recollect  the  eenuire  that  ha*  justly  fallen  on  Zoilus,  and  on 
all  the  race  at  Ay/xrm/inij  : 1 recollect  also  the  tnte  idea  of  hading 
spau  in  the  sun. 

AW.  If'imicr  AVonyi,  cvtg.miii. 

I inclose  nay  remarks  whieh  you  may  throw  into  the  fire,  if  you  do 
not  like  them : they  are  as  you  seemed  to  wish,  somewhat  hypercri- 
tical, and  perhaps  too  severe. 

Sir  UiUiam  Jvnet.  Hi rkt,  toI.  i.  p.  132.  loiter  to  Count  RnczJn. 

IIYPERDU'LIA.'Y  Gr.  vtt/t,  above,  and  iooVnn, 

Hyperul'lical,  Vservice. 

IIy'perdlly.  ) Service  above  or  beyond ; tc. 
what  is  usually  paid. 

Co  I grave  calls  the  Fr.  **  Hyperdulic.  The  highest 
worship,  worship  that  belongs  only  to  God.” 

Take  care  that  you  observe  what  sort  of  image  it  la,  and  then  pro* 
portion  your  right  kind  to  it,  that  you  do  not  give  lutna  to  that  where 
hyperduha  ia  only  due  ; and  bo  careful  that  if  data  only  be  due  that 
your  worship  be  not  hyperdubcal . 

Taylor.  Lhttuanrc  from  Popery,  part  ii.  book  ii.  ace.  6. 

Now  call  you  tbit  devotion,  aa  you  please,  whether  duly  or  hyper- 
duly,  or  indrrvct,  or  reductive,  or  reflected,  or  anagogical  worship, 
which  is  bestowed  on  such  images. 

Bremnt.  Saul  and  Samuel,  eh.  zsi. 

HYPERICUM,  in  Botany * a genus  of  the  class 
Poiyandria , order  Polygynia,  natural  order  Hypericec. 
Generic  character:  calyx  five-parted,  segments  ovate, 
equal ; corolla,  petals  five  ; styles  one,  three,  or  five ; 
filaments  numerous,  divided  into  five  bundles  ; capsule, 
cells  the  same  in  number  as  the  styles. 

A genu*  containing  more  than  one  hundred  species, 
natives  of  both  hemispheres ; nine  species  are  natives  of 
England,  elegant  shrubs.  The  H.  Androseemum , with 
large  yellow  flowers  and  fine  foliage,  is  a great  orna- 
ment to  parks. 

HYPERTHETICAL,  Gr.  irr^fvim,  superlative, 
from  i'-ripOtai*,  tvpra-potUto . 

Hut  herein  this  case  is  reted  against  *uch  men,  that  they  aflBrmc 
these  hyperlhetical  or  superlative  sort  of  expressions  sod  illustrations 
arc  loo  bold,  and  bumbasled. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Ihwl,  book  iv.  Comment,  fol.  199. 

HYPHiENE,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Dioecia , 
order  Hexandria , natural  order  Palmer.  Generic 
character:  male  flower,  calyx  five-parted,  filament* 
united  at  the  base:  female  flower,  calyx  six-parted, 
segments  rather  unequal  ; drape  onc-cellcd. 

One  species,  11.  cucijihcra , native  of  Egypt. 

HYPHEN,  Gr.  &0eirt  i.  e.  iip*  «*;  sub  unum.  See 
the  Quotation  from  Tooke. 

What  a sight  it  it,  lo  we  writers  committed  together  by  the  cars, 
for  ceremonies,  sytlabes,  points,  colons,  comma*,  hyphens,  and  the 
like?  Bern  Jontun.  Duwrertet,  fol.  90. 

AU  the  AyrpAnu  in  the  world,  (supposing  hyphent  had  been  ibea 
known)  would  no!  have  truly  joyned  together  the  dul&e  ndentem,  or 
duice  hyaenlem,  of  Horace. 

liar le.  Behgunu  Melancholy. 


If  then  I say.  a gold-ring,  a bmst-tube,  a ntk-etrmg  : here  ace  the 
substantive*,  adjechtr  pnttia.  yet  name*  of  thing*,  and  denoting  sub- 
stance* If  again  I say,  a yoblrn  ring,  a brazen  tube,  \ silken  tiring  : 
da  gold  and  hr  an  and  silk  cease  to  be  the  name*  of  things,  and  craw 
to  denote  substances;  because,  instead  of  coupling  them  with  ring, 
tnhe,  tiring,  by  a hyphen,  thus  1 couple  them  to  the  same  word*  by 
adding  tbe  termination  m w,  eacli  of  them  ? 

Toohr.  Jheertwnt  of  Parley,  voL  ii.  p.  429. 


HYPHEN. 

HYPO- 

CHON. 

ORE. 


HYPHYDRA.  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Mo- 
noccia , order  ( lynandria . Generic  character:  male 
flower,  calyx  five-parted;  corolla  none;  stamens  six: 
female  flow  er,  calyx  none ; corolla  none ; style  one ; 
stigmas  three  ; capsule  three-valved,  one-seeded. 

One  species,  II.  amplcxicaulis,  native  of  Cayenne. 

HYPNUM,  in  liatany,  a genu*  of  the  class  Crypio- 
gamia,  natural  order  Mu»ci.  Generic  character : cap- 
sule with  a lid,  veil  smooth,  outer  fringe  of  sixteen 
teeth,  dilated  at  the  base,  inner  u variously  toothed 
membrane. 

A very  numerous  genus  of  Mosses,  chiefly  natives  of 
the  Northern  hemisphere;  seventy-six  species  ore 
natives  of  England.  They  are  all  figured  in  Sowcrby’s 
EiigHth  Botany. 

H YPOCALYPTUS,  in  Botany,  a genu*  of  the  class 
Dtcandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Legitmi- 
noset.  Generic  character : calyx  five-lobed ; corolla 
pea- flowered  ; pod  compressed,  lanceolate. 

One  species,  //.  obcordatu* , a shrub  with  purple 
flower*,  native  of  the  South  of  Africa. 

HkPOCH.fiRIS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Syngenesia,  order  JEqualn.  Generic  character:  calyx 
■lightly  imbricate ; receptacle  chaffy  ; down  on  a foot- 
stalk, feathered. 

Six  specie*,  native  of  Europe  and  Barbary ; H.macu- 
lata  and  ll.  raduata  are  natives  of  England. 


HYPOCHO’NDRE. 
Hypocuo'ndry, 
Hypocho'ndriacr,  n. 
Hypochondri'ack,  adj. 
Hypochondri'acai., 


IGr.  v7ro\ovepiov,  qvi  sub 
cartilagine  est ; from  inro, 
under,  and  xoWpe*,  the 
cartilage. 


If  from  the  liver,  there  is  usually  a pain  it*  the  right  kypoevndne.  If 
from  the  splecoc,  hardorsse  ami  grief  in  tbe  left  hypwxndrts,  a rum- 
bling, much  appetite,  and  small  digestion. 

Burton.  -inatomy  of  Melancholy,  fol.  200. 

Such  as  are  troubled  with  the  hypocondrutju*  wind,  due  often 
drew  of  navigation*,  and  agitation*  upon  the  water*. 

Bacon,  On  Learning,  by  li.  Watts,  book  iv,  dl.  i.  sec.  3. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Spring,  much  troubled  hee  was  with  the 
infiatian  or  tbe  midriffe  and  hypochondria//  part*. 

I h Hand.  SuctamUs,  fol.  7b.  f Atari wr  Cottar  .lugustus. 

Some  grow  sullen  and  peevish  that  they  be  nut  advanc'd;  other* 
are  naturally  hypoeandriact  and  saturnine,  tempera  of  the  baae«l 
alloy. 

Evelyn.  Publick  Employment,  Sfc.  preferred  lo  Solitude 

Those  who  art  cofisUnQy  and  habitually  thus  troubled  in  mind  are 
known,  by  a great  many  symptom*,  not  only  la  be  persons  of  a melan- 
choly complexion,  but  also  lo  be  highly  under  tbe  power  of  hypo- 
chondriacal melancholy. 

Sharpe,  IV 'or A*,  »oL  id.  Sermon  2. 

The  mistake  of  him  wbn  looks  on  himself  in  this  light,  i*  almost  as 
absurd  as  that  of  the  hypochondriac  visionary,  who,  in  the  temporary 
madness  of  his  reverie,  imagines  himself  transformed  into  an  inani- 
mate substance.  Kant.  Ettnyt,  No.  22. 

Terrour  has  frequently  excited  languid  hypochondriacs,  to  exertions 
they  had  deemed  impossible ; and  all  their  former  maladies  have  been 
obliterated  by  their  apprehensions  of  impending  danger. 

C« gun,  O*  Mr  /'oinm,  voL  L p.  304,  (Fear.) 
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IIYFO'CRISY,  *)  Fr.  hypocri*ie • It.  ant!  Sp. 
Hy'pocrite,  I hypocrisia;  Lat.  hypocririt ; Gr. 

Hypocri'tick,  linroKpiatx,  from  vxoxpix-firOai,  in 

Hypocritical,  rils  consequential  usag-e,  sirnulare. 

Hypocritically,  dimmulart,  to  feign  or  pretend 
Htpocri'tish.  J what  is  false;  to  conceal  or  sup- 
press what  is  true. 

Simulation;  dissimulation;  the  fei^nin^  nr  fiction  of 
virtues  not  possessed  ; the  concealment,  cloaking,  or 
suppression  of  real  vices. 

Woo  to  you  M-ribis  and  fan  see*  ypocritis.  that  hen  lyk  to  sepulons 
whiJitl,  which  without*!)  forth  semen  fair®  to  men:  but  wjlhynoe 
the!  ben  full  of  bone*  of  dede  men  and  of  alio  filthc.  So  ye  without 
forth  tense  n ju*t  to  men,  but  withy  tine  ye  lien  ful  of  ypoentie  and 
wicktdncMC.  W'kA/.  Matthnr,  ch.  xxiii- 

Wo  be  to  you  «rnhe*  and  pharis**  ypaerites,  for  ye  arc  lyke  vnto 
paynted  tnothen  whiche  apprre  bcautyfull  oulwarde;  but  air  within 
ful  of  dead  bones  and  of  all  fylthyi-e*.  So  are  ye,  for  outwarde  ye 
appere  rigkteou*  vnto  men,  when  within,  ye  are  full  of  yp<\nr\$ye  and 
iruquitie.  Bible,  Anno  1551. 

For  certes  many  a predication 
Cometh  of  lime  of  evil  eatention  , 

Sum  for  ptesause  of  folks,  and  Hater*?, 

To  ben  avauccd  by  hypoertur. 

Chaucer.  The  Pa rrfonerrt  Tate,  v.  12345. 
There  ben  loners  of  such*  a sort* 

That  feigned  them  on  humble  parte, 

And  all  »«  but  hypoeritie. 

Which  with  deccitcand  Aatterie 
Hath  many  a worthy  wife  ^cgiled. 

On*f.  Am.  book  i.  fol.  II. 

My  marc.  an  hypocrite  is  this : 

A man,  which  feigwth  conscience, 

As  though  it  were  all  innocence 
Without,  and  i»  not  so  within ; 

Ami  doth  so  for  he  wolde  winne 
Of  his  desyr*  die  vaine  estate. 


For  hypoeritie  real 

Allows  no  sms  but  those  it  can  conceal. 

J)ry Jen.  The  Medal. 

Hypocrisy,  deleft  her  as  we  may, 

(And  no  man's  hatred  ever  wrong'd  her  yet) 

May  claim  this  merit  still— that  *hr  admits 
The  worth  of  what  she  mimics  with  such  care. 

And  thus  gives  Virtue  indirect  applause. 

Cvu-per.  The  T>uh,  book  iia. 

He  who,  from  a principle  of  gratitude  to  heaven,  renounce*  tbn*»e 
favomite  sins  which  most  easily  beset  him,  and  devotes  himself  to  the 
service  of  his  Maker,  cau  never  be  suspected  of  pretended  sanctity  or 
hypocritical  devotion.  Portent.  Strmon  IS.  rol.ii, 

HYFOLjENA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Diorcia . orrler  Triandria , natural  order  Restiarcet. 
(Brown.)  Generic  character ; calyx  six-glumed:  male 
flower,  anthers  simple,  peltate:  ’female  flower,  style 
two  and  three  parted,  deciduous ; nut  one-seeded. 

Two  species,  natives  of  New  South  Woles. 

IIYPOLEPIS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Diorcia,  order  Mcnandria.  Generic  character:  male 
flower,  calyx  none  ; corolla  one  petal,  six-parted  ; re- 
ceptacle bearded:  female  flower  as  the  male  ; capsule 
inferior,  seven-celled,  sevcn-valved,  many  seeded. 

One  species,  H.  sangvinea,  parasitic  on  shrubs, 
native  of  the  South  of  Africa. 

HYPO'STASIS,  | Vr.  hyposlast ; It.  hypodad ; 

Hypo'miY,  ( Lat.  hypxlam;  Gr.  vxoenaatx, 

Hvposta'tical,  | (from  vxo,  tub,  and  *erra<r&ait 

Hyposta'ticallv.  ’ dare;  dart,  future,  tub,)  suhm- 

Untia  ; subsistence. 

Seethe  Quotations  from  Gardiner  (Bishop  of  Win- 
chester) and  Tillotson. 

Wbtir  as  in  that  vnion  the  res*  is  an  ineffable  mysterie,  the  two 
natures  in  Christ  to  haue  one  subsistence  called  A termed  an  hypo. 


Id.  Ib. 

touching  that  same  hypnenticall  oipper,  I know  that  they  he  of 
this  raliide,  that  tbei  suppose  it  to  be  tlie  greatest  iuiury  to  the  *rluc» 
that  may  be  when  it  is  retiuked  A improuctl. 

Ca/viit.  Fun  re  Gently  Sermons,  tig.  C.  2. 

The  scrupul  or  spyced  conscience  that  lie  hath  in  the  matter,  U 
concerning  j*  breakr  of  her  promyse  made  to  Goif,  and  that  putteth 
he  in  here,  vngnvundedly,  doubtfully,  hypocrituuUy,  and  vtterly 
agaynsl  hymsrlfr,  as  to  note  her  in  one  godly  office  both  a lawful  vryf* 
and  an  whore.  Rale.  Apedogy*  ful.  &4. 

For  voder  tbc  Turk*)  they  yet  conreyue  Mint  hope  ether  by  tribute 
geuinge)  or  by  their  oldc  hypocnlith  holy  flateiing  fraudes  to  stands 
atyll  in  their  diguites  gloryr)  rye  he*)  pmwessioiis  tod  anctonie. 

Joyr.  Frpostcion  of  Darnel,  ch,  vii. 
Foe  neither  mao  nor  angel  can  discern 
ifjfpacrme,  the  noely  evil  iliat  walks 
Invisible,  except  to  God  alone, 

By  h»  permissive  wilt,  through  heav'n  and  earth. 

Mitlun.  Paradeee  Lott,  book  iii.  I.  6d3. 

Tlie  next  thing  required  is  sincerity  of  heart  in  doing  them:  we 
mint  doe  them  out  of  the  fear  of  God  and  conscience  of  his  command- 
ments, not  out  of  respect  of  profit,  or  fear,  or  praise  at  men ; for  such 
as  doe  scare  hypocrite*. 

MeJe.  On  Textt  of  Scripture,  hook  Ldisc.  si. 

Indeed  it  i*  an  ea*ie  matter  fur  any  to  make  a alight  formal  profes- 
sion, to  run  in  a round  of  hypocntinJ!  dudes,  and  live  a moral  civil 
life  ; this  is  easie,  there  is  nothing  miraculous  in  thw:  bdi  is  it  easie 
(o  pluck  out  tbe  right  eye,  and  to  cut  off  the  right  hand  ? 

Hopkins.  Sermons,  fob  733. 

But  men  may  on  this  sort  visile  God  hypocritically,  for  they  may 
cnnve  lor  the  fashion,  they  may  liesr  with  doaf  ears  j yea,  they  may 
underhand,  and  yet  never  determine  with  themselves  to  obey  that, 
which  God  rrquirvth. 

A Sermon  preached  by  John  Knox,  Ksay  «tvi  13. 

Hypocrisy  is  a more  modest  way  of  sinning,  it  shows  tome  reverence 
to  religion,  and  does  so  far  own  the  worth  and  excellency  of  it  as  to 
acknowledge  that  it  deserves  to  be  counterfeited. 

Til/oison.  Harks.  Sermon  3. 


Stephen  Ituhop  of  Winchester.  Of  TransubHnntMtion,  fol.  1 17. 

Here  is  a manifest  indication  of  a higher  mystery,  vix.  a trinity  in 
tbe  Persian  theulogy  ; which  Gerardus  J.  Vossius  would  willingly 
understand,  according  to  the  Christinn  hypothesis,  of  a Divine  Triu- 
n-ty,  or  three  hypostases  in  one  and  the  same  Deity,  whuae  distinctive 
characters  are  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power. 

CUdworth . Intellectual  System,  book  L ch.  iv. 

Bat  the  word  hypottaitcnl  is  understood  only  by  those,  and  hut  few 
of  those,  that  aro  teamed  in  the  Greek  tongue,  and  is  properly  used, 
as  I have  said  before,  of  the  union  of  the  two  uatures  of  Christ  in  one 
person.  Hobbes.  Ansster  to  Buhvp  Bramhall , fol.  434. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  object  of  their  adoration  (that  which  is 
represented  to  them  in  their  minds,  their  thoughts  and  purposes,  and 
by  whit  h God  principally,  if  not  solely,  takes  estimate  of  humane 
actions)  in  the  blessed  sacrament  is  the"  only  true  and  eternal  God, 
hypostatically  joyned  with  his  holy  humanity,  which  humanity  they 
believe  actually  present  under  the  veil  of  tbe  'sacramental  signs. 

Taylor.  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  sec.  20. 

For  he  [Sabelliu*]  blasphemetli  by  affirming  that  tbe  father  is  the 
son,  and  on  the  other  side  that  the  son  is  the  father;  but  these  men 
in  a manner  teach  three  gods,  whilst  they  divide  the  holy  unity  into 
hypostases,  alien  and  wholly  divided  from  each  other, 

Bishop  But/.  Works , to),  ti.  p.  133.  The  CalKthc  Doctnne  con- 
cerning the  Trinity. 

And  this  may  suffice  to  have  been  spoken  in  general  concerning 
that  great  mystery  or  the  hypoitatienl,  as  they  that  love  hard  word* 
love  to  call  it,  or  personal  union  of  the  divine  Bnd  human  natures  in 
the  person  of  our  bleated  Saviour. 

Tllotson.  Sermon  45. 

If  the  consecrated  bread  he  really  Christ’s  body,  and  bis  soul  and 
deity  be  hypostati-alty  united  therewith  fas  they  all  teach),  then  I 
cannot  see  but  that  we  are  bound  to  perform  divine  worship  to  the 
elements  in  the  sacrament,  or  to  that  which  in  common  speech  we  pro- 
testants  call  bread  and  wine. 

Sharpe  Mirks,  vol.  vii.  Sermon  13. 

HYPOTENUSE,")  Gr.  vrswowo,  that  which 
Hyho'tenuxal,  J subtends,  or  stretches  below; 
from  KtswiK.iiv,  nibtendert,  to  stretch  below ; usually 
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MYI'fL  applied  to  the  side  of  a right-angled  triangle  subtend- 
TKSt  SK.  -flg  of  Qppo^tp  j0  the  right  angle. 

HYPSI-  I^et  a man  of  ijimm!  pact*  know  all  the  maxim*  pentrally  made  u»« 
PRYMMISof  is  nMtl<«naa(itkt  over  m»  perfectly,  and  con  template  Uieir  •xtent 
- v - ' and  cniiM)ijiierKC»  umucb  a*  he  please*,  he  will  by  their  a»*i»Uncr,  I 

aoppnae.  scarce  ever  come  to  ktnrw  that  the  square  of  Ine  Aj r/n.fr. 
tnur,  in  a right-angled  triangle.  U equal  to  the  squares  of  the  two 
other  sides. 

fjtcke.  Of  IfumnmC  C'ndcrstanMmy,  book  hr  ch.  lii.  MC.  1 5. 

If  the  hypotenuse/,  or  screw  he  live,  the  perpendicular  or  elevation 
must  be  Uuee,  and  the  basis  four. 

ftilkins.  D+dtUm*,  ch.  xv. 

H Y POT!  1 EC  ATE,  ) I *at  hyjrothcca  ; G r.  i'ro- 

H y po  r h ec a'ti on  . } OffKff,  supjxtsilio,  ivenWu, 

tuppoitrrf,  (vto,  under,  and  -riOmOiu,  to  place.) 

To  place  or  put  under  (obligation  or  bond) ; to 
pledge,  to  pawn. 

The  propr-ty  thus  settled  was  distinguished  like  all  other  hypothe. 
cnlfd  estates,  Ly  small  columns,  and  inscriptions,  railed  Jg«.  erected 
on  the  land,  or  affixed  to  the  houses,  and  containing  a specification  of 
lie  sum  fur  which  they  were  pledged. 

Sir  ffiJ/ium  Janet.  Harks,  » jL  lx.  p.  307.  A C&mmemUrry  on 
fmw, 

As  the  Athenian  »*«*«,  or  hypothecations,  were  open  and 

notorious  like  our  old  feoffment*.  lliey  seem  to  have  provided  for  the 
issue  of  the  marriage  no  1cm  effectually  than  the  estates  in  strict 
settlement  so  strongly  tied  by  our  conveyancers.  Id.  Ik. 

HYPOTHESIS,  Lot  hypothesis , Gr.  fare. 
Hypothesise,  j 0*.« ««,  suppositio,  Iroin  uwon'Oto- 

Hypothe'tic,  y Gai,  supporter  t,  to  put  or  place 
Hypothetical,  | under. 

Hypothetic  ally.  J That  which  is  pul  or  placed 
under,  subjected  to  ; sc.  question,  inquiry  ; a supposi- 
tion ; that  which  is  supposed. 

Then  began  I to  vpealte,  and  said ; there  be  yet  other  kind  of 
sports  and  plain  called  miioi,  of  the  which,  •ome  they  call  hypotheses, 
t*  tl  were,  moralities  and  representations  °*  histories. 

Holland.  1‘lutaxh,  fol  623. 

And  verily  of  this  nature  be  all  those  hypothetical/  propositions 
copulative,  disjunctive,  Ac.  Id.  fb  M.  1102. 

Hypothetical  necessity  is  that  which  the  supposition  or  hypothesis 
of  God's  foresight  and  pre-ordination  iayv  upon  future  contingent*. 

Clarke.  I.eibmt:  * Fifth  Paper. 

1 answer,  that  this  precept  commands  some  things  absolutely, 
which  oblige  all ; some  things  only  Aypothrticaify,  that  is,  ill  cave 
God  shall  discover  it  to  be  his  will  to  be  obey'd  in  such  particular 
instances;  and  consequently  oblige  there  only,  where  God  shall  make 
such  discoveries.  South.  Sermons,  voL  viik.  p 447. 

Oneccrlaiq  proof  if,  that  the  Greeks  soon  tost  or  entirely  neglected 
it,  when  they  began  to  hypothesise. 

Worker  Ion.  The  Divine  l cyst  ion,  book  lit.  sec.  4. 

Essential  errors  io  first  principles,  naturally  and  necessarily  trad 
to  erroneous  inference*  ; and  it  is  in  vain  that  hypothetic  o'otwna 
will  be  spumed,  in  order  to  give  the  desired  consistency  to  any  par* 
ticviiar  theory 

Organ,  On  the  Possums,  »ol.  v.  p.  262.  The  JJediatorial  Office  of 
Chrat. 

HYPOXIS,  in  Botany,  a grim*  of  the  class  tfrian- 
dria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Narcissi.  Gene- 
ric character : spathe  two-valvrd ; corolla  six-parted, 
persisting,  superior  ; capsule  elongated,  narrow  at  the 
base  ; seeds  roundish,  naked. 

About  twenty  species,  elegant  bulbous  plants,  mostly 
natives  of  the  South  of  Africa. 

HYPSIPRYMNUS,  from  the  Greek  vyot,  high,  and 
mpipvu,  a ship’s  stern,  Illig. ; Poloroo,  White.  In 
Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  he  longing  to  the  family 
Salimtia,  order  Martvpwlia,  class  Mammalia. 

Generic  character.  Incisive  teeth  eight  above,  the 


last  on  each  side  distant  from  the  others  ; the  middle  HYPSI- 
two  slightly  conical,  straight,  and  four  times  the  length  PRk  MNL'8 
of  the  others  ; incisive  in  the  lower  jaw,  two  inclined  nypi;. 
forwards  ; molar  five  on  n side  in  either  jaw,  grinders.  DUEL'S*, 
and  tuberculated  ; snout  sharp,  upper  lip  cleft ; ears 
long  and  rounded;  whiskers  half  the  length  of  the 
head ; tail  moderate  sized,  scaly,  and  slightly  covered 
with  hair ; fore  feel  five -toed,  the  outer  twu  toes  the 
shorter  ; hind  feet  thumMess,  four-toed,  the  inner  two 
connected,  the  middle  twice  as  long  as  the  others,  and 
strouger ; toe*  clawed,  those  of  the  fore  feet  adapted 
for  digging. 

This  genus  is  considered  by  Cuvier  as  connecting 
the  predacious  with  the  herbivorous  marsupial  animals, 
and  he  speaks  of  the  separate  tooth  on  each  side  in  the 
upper  jaw,  which  is  esteemed  by  Illiger  merely  as  an 
incisive  separate  from  the  other,  as  a cuspid  tooth : 
but  they  arc  especially  distinguished  from  the  preda- 
cious by  the  deficiency  of  the  thumb  on  the  hind 
foot.  The  length  of  their  hind  legs  has  given  rise 
to  their  name,  and  in  this  circumstance  they  very  much 
resemble  the  Kangaroos,  to  which,  except  in  size  and 
the  disposition  uf  the  teeth,  they  approach  very  near ; 
and  like  them  their  progression  is  by  leaping.  Only  one 
species  is  known. 

H.  Marinas,  Illig. ; Marropus  Minor,  Shaw  ; Lesser 
Kangaroo,  Pen. ; Kangaroo  Rat,  Philips  ; Poloroo , 

White.  About  the  size  of  a Rabbit  six  months  old,  of 
a pale  brown  mouse  colour  on  the  back,  becoming 
lighter  on  the  belly.  Native  of  New  Holland  ; it* 
habits  little  known. 

See  Illiger,  Prodromus.  Mammalia  ; White,  Voyage 
to  New  South  l Vales. 

IIYPT1S,  in  Rotany , a genus  of  the  class  Didyna- 
mia,  order  Gymnosprrmia,  natural  order  Lahialte. 

Generic  character  : calyx  five-toothed;  corolla  ringent, 
superior  Up  two-cleft,  inferior  lip  three-parled,  interme- 
diate segments  forming  little  bags ; stamens  inserted 
into  the  tube,  declining. 

Tliinecti  species,  natives  of  the  Northern  hemi- 
sphere. 

HYPUDjEUS,  from  the  Greek  t»»o,  under,  and 
ov£««,  the  ground,  Illig. ; Campagnol.  In  Zoology , a 
genux  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  ClavicuUita, 
order  Rodtnlia,  class  Mammalia. 

Generic  character . Incisive  teeth  covered  by  the  lips, 
two  in  each  jaw,  smooth  in  front,  the  lower  having  a 
wedge-shaped,  rounded,  cutting  edge ; molar  three  on 
a side  in  each  jaw,  the  hinder  the  smallest,  all  placed 
close  to  each  other,  with  broad  crowns,  having  the  ivory 
and  enamel  intermixed  ; snout  short  and  obtuse  ; ears 
small  ami  rounded  ; tail  round,  hairy,  and  short ; toes 
distinct,  five  in  front,  or  lour  with  a thumb  nail  and  five 
behind. 

This  genus  has  been  separated  from  the  Linn® an 
genus  Mat  by  Pallas;  the  animals  are  wild,  and  live 
in  holes  which  they  burrow  in  the  ground.  Some  of 
them  are  natives  uf  England,  but  the  most  destructive 
are  found  only  in  Northern  regions. 

//.  Antphibius,  Illig.  ; Mus  Amph.,  Gmel. ; le  Rat 
t FEau , Buff*. ; Water  Rat,  Pen.  About  seven  inches 
long  ; body  covered  with  long  black  hairs,  intermixed 
with  reddish  ; belly  iron  grey  ; tail  five  inches  long, 
covered  with  short  hair.  It  lives  on  the  banks  of  rivers  in 
holes,  which  it  digs  ill  search  of  roots,  on  which  it 
feeds.  Though  its  feet  are  not  webhed,  it  swims  and 
dives  well,  a fact  which  Cuvier  denies.  They  are 
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HYPIT-  found  all  over  the  world,  but  never  in  houses  or  dry 
D.CUS.  districts. 

The  M.  Terrain*,  Lin.,  and  Schermausa  of  Hermann, 
are  both  of  this  species, 

H.  Anxilis,  Illig. ; Mu$  Arc.  Camel. ; U Campa- 
gnol  ou  Petit  Rat  da  Champa,  Buffi ; Meadow  Moute, 
Pen,  About  six  inches  long,  the  head  and  upper  part 
of  the  body  ferruginous,  mixed  with  black,  belly  deep 
ash  colour;  legs  short,  feet  dusky ; tail  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length,  thinly  covered  with  hairs,  and  lerraU 
noting  in  a tuft ; this  short  tail  easily  distinguishes  it 
from  the  other  species  in  England.  They  live  in 
companies  on  high  and  dry  lands,  in  burrows  about 
six  inches  from  the  surface,  and  divided  into  several 
apartments,  from  which  the  pregnant  female  sinks  a 
N hole  of  two  or  three  feet  in  depth,  terminating  in  a 
chamber  about  the  size  of  a man's  fist,  which  she  lines 
with  dry  grass,  and  in  it  drops  six  or  eight  young  at  a 
birth.  During  summer  they  live  in  the  fields,  but  in 
winter  retire  to  the  woods,  where  they  are  more  readily 
provided  with  food.  It  is  common  in  England,  and  in 
France  is  a very  severe  scourge,  not  only  devouring 
the  seed  as  soon  as  sown,  but  destroying  it  during  every 
period  of  its  growth.  A writer  in  the  Dictionnaire 
da  .Sciences  Naturetla  states,  that  according  to  nprocet- 
cerbai  laid  before  the  French  Government  a few  years 
ago,  the  damage  done  in  La  Vendee  alone  in  the  course 
of  two  years  amounted  to  2,720,373  francs. 

Various  methods  have  been  proposed  for  the  de- 
struction of  these  voracious  Mice  ; grain  poisoned  with 
arsenic  was  suggested,  but  given  up  for  fear  of  accident ; 
decoctions  of  the  Euphorbia,  or  of  the  Daphne  Thy - 
mdtea , have  been  used,  in  which  the  grain  is  steeped 
for  some  days ; and  in  some  instances  circular  holes, 
about  twenty  inches  deep,  have  been  proposed  as  traps, 
hut  these  cun  only  be  employed  in  very  stiff  land,  for  if 
the  sides  of  the  hole  have  any  irregularities,  the  animal 
gels  out  and  escapes.  Notwithstanding  all  these  plans, 
however,  these  Mice  could  not  be  kept  under  were  it 
not  for  heavy  rains  which  destroy  them  in  their  holes. 

//.  CEconomxu,  Illig.  ; Mu * (Econ.,  Pall.;  le  Cam - 
pagnol  d* t Pres,  Cuv.  ; Economic  Rat,  Pen.  Rather 
more  than  four  inches  long,  of  black  colour  mixed  with 
yellow,  dusky  on  the  back,  throat,  chest,  and  belly  hoary, 
ends  of  the  feet  dusky ; tail  rather  more  than  an  inch. 
Native  of  Siberia  and  Kamtschatka,  and  said  to  be 
found  occasionally  in  Swissrrland  and  France.  The 
Economic  Rats  always  avoid  a windy  district,  and  form 
their  burrows  with  much  ingenuity,  immediately  below 
a turfy  soil ; the  chambers  they  construct  are  about  a 
foot  iu  diameter,  the  roof's  are  of  a flattened  arched 
form,  and  the  entrance  by  several,  sometimes  as  many 
as  twenty,  narrow  apertures.  Close  by  these,  other 
chambers  are  formed,  which  serve  as  magazines  fqr 
the  store  of  food  gathered  for  their  winter  support, 
consisting  of  various  kinds  of  plants,  which  they  collect 
in  the  summer,  and,  after  having  dried  in  the  sun, 
lay  by  till  required ; and  occasionally  they  may  be 
observed  bringing  out  and  spreading  them  abroad,  in 
order  to  get  them  perfectly  dry.  This  duty  devolves 
principally  on  the  female,  who  is  much  larger  than  the 
male,  and  is  busily  engaged  during  the  summer,  whilst 
the  male  wanders  about  alone,  and  feeds  upon  leaves, 
but  never  trenches  on  the  winter  stock,  which  is  so  great 
that  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  of  fresh  roots  are  fre- 
quently found  in  one  hoard.  Only  a single  pair  are 
found  in  each  of  these  large  nests,  and  in  summer  only 


the  female,  as  the  male  does  not  return  before  au-  HYPl'- 
tumn.  I)  AX'S. 

These  Campagnoles  present  an  instance  of  migration,  '""■-v— • ' 
hut  at  uncertain  periods.  Pallas  seems  to  think  it  de- 
pendent on  sonic  instinctive  foreboding  of  an  unusual 
and  bad  season,  in  which  their  food  would  fail.  And  the 
Kamlschatkans  arc  so  well  aware  of  this  fact,  that  they 
are  much  alarmed  by  their  departure,  whilst  their  return 
in  October  is  hailed  with  joy  and  festivity,  as  indicative 
of  a good  season  for  the  chase  and  fishery.  When 
about  to  migrate,  they  collact  in  large  numbers  during 
the  Spring,  aud  proceeding  Westward,  cross  the  Gulf 
of  Penschinska,  and  then  take  a Southward  direction. 

Nothing  appears  to  stop  them  ; they  proceed  onward, 
either  over  land  or  across  rivers,  or  even  arms  of  the 
sea,  without  swerving  from  their  course,  and  about  July 
reach  the  rivers  Ocholsku  and  Judoma.  a distance  of 
about  a thousand  miles.  The  immensity  of  their  num- 
bers may  be  in  some  degree  estimated,  when  it  is 
slated,  that  travellers  have  been  detained  for  two  hours 
whilst  the  little  four-footed  army  passed  by.  Of  course 
during  this  pilgrimage  their  numbers  are  considerably 
diminished  by  accident,  and  the  violence  of  rapacious 
animals,  but  still  the  troop  is  not  destroyed,  as  is 
proved  by  their  return.  They  are  never  molested  by 
the  Kamtschatkans,  indeed  it  is  said,  that  if  they  find 
them  exhausted  on  the  bunks,  after  having  crossed  u 
stream,  they  sedulously  endeavour  to  restore  them.  The 
advantage  derived  from  these  little  animals  to  the 
Kamtschatkans  is  very  great,  and  the  supplies  they  ob- 
tain by  despoiling  their  nests  are  most  ample  ; in  return 
for  which  they  leave  some  other  article  of  food,  or 
trifling  present,  with  a view  to  propitiate  them. 

H.  Socialis,  Illig. ; Mum  Soc.%  Pall.  ; Sort  at  Cam- 
pagnol.  About  three  inches  long  ; the  whiskers  white ; 
ears  oval  and  naked  ; the  upper  parts  of  the  body  light 
grey,  palest  on  the  sides,  and  becoming  white  on  the 
shoulders  and  belly  ; the  nose  dusky  ; tail  slender,  and 
about  an  inch  in  length.  They  live  in  large  societies 
in  the  sandy  districts  of  Hy^pania  and  the  Caspian 
Desert,  where  the  ground  is  often  studded  with  little 
hillocks  of  earth  thrown  out  from  their  burrows.  They 
swarm  in  the  Spring,  but  are  not  seen,  or  very  rarely,  in 
the  autumn,  and  it  is  a query  whether  they  migrate  or 
shelter  themselves  in  the  bushes  and  hayricks ; they 
feed  principally  on  tulip  roots. 

H.  Gregali* , Illig.;  Mum  Greg.,  Pall.;  Baikal  Rai 
Pen. ; Baikal  CampagnoL  About  the  same  size  as 
the  last,  hut  has  the  legs  stronger  and  the  tail 
thicker;  the  general  colour  is  also  the  same,  but  the 
specific  difference  is  seen  in  the  black  whiskers.  Are 
found  about  the  Baikal  Lake,  and  in  Siberia  and  Hyr- 
cania,  and  feed  on  the  LUtium  Pomponium,  Allium 
Tenuimmtrm , and  Trifolium  Lvpi nostrum,  the  roots 
of  which  they  store  up  against  winter.  They  do  not 
migrate. 

H.  Allianus,  Illig.;  Mum  AU.,  Pall.;  Garlic  Rat, 

Pen. ; Garlic  Campagnol.  Is  about  four  inches  long, 
and  in  colour  nearly  resembles  the  last,  but  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  greater  length  of  the  tail,  which 
is  streuked  with  a dusky  line  above,  and  the  rest  white. 

Found  about  the  rivers  Lena  and  Jenrsei. 

//.  Rutilus,  Illig. ; Mum  Rut.,  Pall.  ; Red  Rat , Pen. ; 

Red  Campagnol.  Same  size  ; upper  parts  tawny  red, 
sides  greyish  yellow,  under  parts  and  feet  white; 
nose  ami  face  very  bristly  ; ears  naked,  except  at  tip, 
which  is  covered  with  a rusty  down ; the  tail  full  of 
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HYPU-  hair,  dusky  above  and  light  beneath.  Native  of  Sibe- 
DAtUS.  rjtt.  docs  not  burrow,  but  lives  under  logs,  and  is  not 
iivuAv  torpid  during  winter:  is  not  particular  in  its  food. 

. ' ’t  \ II.  Saxalilis,  lllig. ; Mu*  Sax.,  Fall. ; Rock  Rat , 

Pen. ; Rock  Campagnot.  Same  size  ; wbiakera  short, 
snout  dusky,  surrounded  with  a slender  white  ring ; 
ears  rising  above  the  fur,  covered  at  their  tips  with 
u brown  down ; upper  parts  brown,  mingled  with 
grey,  sides  grey,  belly  light  grey  ; legs  strong ; tail 
sparingly  covered  with  hair.  Found  in  the  Mongolian 
Desert  and  about  the  Baikal,  living  amidst  the  rudest 
rocks  in  the  crannies  of  which  it  Imre*  its  hole.  At 
first  the  burrow  has  a large  and  oblique  winding  pas- 
sage, in  which  are  one  or  more  holes  sunk  downwards, 
and  leading  to  the  nest,  which  is  formed  of  soft  herbs. 

II.  Lew  mu*,  lilig. ; Mu*  Lemmas,  Lin. ; /<*  Lem- 
ming, Buff. ; Ltrtnmu* , Pen.  This  animal  is  about  the 
size  of  our  common  Rut,  and  is  covered  with  a very 
thin  skin,  the  fur  of  which  on  the  head  and  track  is 
black  and  lawny,  disposed  in  irregular  patches,  and  the 
belly  white  tinged  w ith  yellow ; its  tail  not  uhove  half  an 
inch  in  length.  ‘Die  Lem m us,  Lcrnman,or  Lemming,  as 
it  is  commonly  called,  inhabits  Norway  and  Lapland. the 
country  about  the  river  Oby,  and  the  Northern  part  of 
the  Uralian  chain.  It  makes  its  appearance  in  these 
countries  at  irregular  periods,  sometimes  titter  an  interval 
of  three  years.  Whence  it  comes  is  very  doubtful : Lin- 
nanis  considers  it  indigenous  to  the  Norwegian  and  Lap- 
land  Alps  ; Puntoppidan,  how  ever,  asserts  the  Rolens 
Rock,  which  divides  Nordland  from  Sweden,  to  be  its 
original  resting  place.  From  whatever  district,  however, 
it  may  be  derived,  it  is  one  of  the  most  severe  scourges  to 
which  the  Northern  part  of  Europe  is  subjected.  They 
migrate  Southward  in  myriads,  and  so  suddenly,  that 
it  was  former!)  thought  they  were  generated  in  and 
fell  from  the  clouds,  as  mentioned  by  Olaus  Magnus. 
Per  lempeslales  et  repent i no*  on  fire*  r onto  drridant,  in- 
compertum  unde . an  cx  remotioribu * insult*,  el  hue  cento 
del  tit  tv,  an  ex  ntibibus f trailer!  ti*  nate  deferanlur.  {Gent. 
Sept.  Hist,  xviii.  16.)  It  is  probable  that  they  migrate  in 
consequence  of  want  of  food,  and  as  they  proceed  they 
destroy  every  thing,  leaving  a perfect  waste  behind 
them.  Nothing  slops  their  progress,  neither  rocks  nor 
water,  the  former  they  compass,  the  lattet  they  swim 
across,  and  although  destroyed  by  thousands  by  tlie  pre- 
dacious animals,  more  especially  the  Arctic  Fox,  they 
journey  onwards  in  an  uu broken  and  devouring  mass. 
They  move  principally  by  night,  and  rest  during  the 
day.  Occasionally  they  breed  during  their  journey,  and 
carry  their  young  either  on  their  hacks  or  in  their 
mouths.  By  the  time  they  have  reached  far  Southward 
their  numbers  are  so  diminished  that  they  become 
scarce,  and  few,  if  any.  return  to  their  original  habita- 
tions. And  whut  u&sisls  iu  their  diminution  is  the 
frequent  fights  which  occur  among  them.  Mr.  Arthur 
Brooke  mentions  a very  curious  circumstance  respect- 
ing them,  vis.  their  destruction  by  the  Rein  Deer, 
of  which  Mr.  Richards  informed  him  he  hud  been  wit- 
ness. 

See  Pallas,  Norte  Specie * Quadrupedum  e Glirium 
Ordtnt ; Buffou,  JIutoire  Naturellt ; Pennant,  History 
of  Quadruped*. 

HYRAX,  from  the  Greek  *%,  or  <r*%,  a piq ; the 
derivation  uncertain,  Hermann ; Daman , Buff  In 
Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family 
Lamnunguia,  order  F achy  dermal  a,  class  Mammalia. 

Generic  character.  Incisive  teeth  covered  by  the 


lips,  in  the  upper  jaw  two,  strong,  curved,  separate  from  HYRAX. 
each  other,  in  the  lower  lour,  inclining  forwards,  close,  — 
cylindrical,  and  their  edge  cutoff  obliquely  forwards; 
cuspid  teeth  small  and  deciduous,  sometimes  wanting,  v ' „ 
always  placed  in  a gap  between  the  incisive  and  molar; 
molar  complex,  seven  on  each  side  in  either  jaw  ; snout 
sharpish,  with  the  nose  slightly  prominent;  cars  short 
and  round  ; body  covered  with  thick  hair;  tail  a mere 
tubercle;  feet  four-toed  in  front,  the  second  the  longest, 
outer  shortest,  three-toed  behind,  inner  the  longest ; all 
furnished  with  little  rounded  flat  hoofs,  excepting  the 
hind  inner  toe  which  is  furnished  with  a strong  claw. 

This  genus  was  included  by  Pallas  and  Erxlebett 
among  the  Cavite,  but  separated  from  them  by  Hermann, 
and  it  seems  to  connect  the  clawed  with  the  hoofed 
animals,  the  structure  of  its  molar  teeth  resembling  that 
of  the  Rhinoceros  in  miniature,  and  its  plantigrade 
motion  and  general  liirm  with  the  Cavite.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  but  one  species. 

H.  Setosus,  llerm. ; II.  Syriacu*  and  Cape  mis, 

Gmel. ; Daman  Israel , Buff. ; Bristly  Cary , Pen. ; Klip 
daas,  or  Rock  Badger  of  the  Cape ; Jirmtiy  Daman. 

About  seventeen  inches  in  length,  upper  parts  grey  and 
ferruginous,  under  white ; on  the  tipper  lip  a strong 
bristly  mustachio,  another  above  the  rye,  and  other 
bristles  shooting  irregularly  from  the  close  thick  hair. 

They  are  found  iu  Abyssinia,  Egypt,  and  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope ; is  gregarious,  living  among  the  rocks, 
into  the  clefts  of  which  they  retire  when  disturbed ; 
they  are  used  as  food  by  the  Arabs  of  Mount  Libanus 
and  Arab  # Potriea. 

Mr.  Bruce  considers,  and  is  probably  correct,  that 
this  is  the  animal  mentioned  in  Psalm  104.  v.  IS,  as 
the  Coney,  “The  high  hills  are  a refuge  for  the  wild 
Goats;  and  the  rocks  for  the  Conies;"  and  also  Pro- 
verb*. eh.  xxx.  V.  26,  “The  Conies  are  but  a feeble  folk, 
yet  make  they  their  houses  in  the  rocks which  agrees 
with  what  lias  been  already  said  of  their  habitations. 

Buffon  has  described  two  species,  II.  Syriacu*  and 
II.  Capenti *,  but  they  are  the  same. 

See  LiunuLM  Sytlema  Nalurte  a Gmelin  ; Hermann, 

Tab.  Affinitatum  Animalium : Cuvier,  Regne  Ani- 
mal. 

IIT8SOPUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Didy- 
namia , order  G ymnotperm ia,  natural  order  Labiate. 

Generic  character:  corolla,  inferior  lip  three-parted, 
intermediate  segments  slightly  crenstcd ; stamens 
straight,  distant. 

Three  species,  natives  of  Europe  and  North  America 
II.  officinalis,  the  common  Hvssop,  is  a native  of  the 
South  of  Europe. 

HYSTE'RICIO  ¥v.  hyslerique ; “ Affection  Ayr- 

11  yste'ricks,  >tcrnpn\  The  suffocation  of  the 
# Hysterical.  ) matrix.”  Cotgrave.  It.  isierico;  Gr. 
vrrepneot,  ad  uterum  pertinent : ru  bare p ten  wadi),  pos- 
tpone* (*c . suffiocat tones)  uteri  sen  vulva. 

Hystericks,  or  hysterical  fils,  are  properly  fits  arising 
from  disorder*  in  the  womb  ; but  is  applied  with  more 
latitude  to  other  fits  of  women. 

Many  of  tlieir  hytlrrtea!  patient*  had  made  cnmplainU  of  such 
great  oddness  in  Hi*  upper  part  of  the  head,  and  some  also  along 
the  vertebras  of  the  neck  and  back. 

Boy/e.  Wurkt,  vol.  ii.  p.  fiJHI,  /In  Exammaiion  of  Mr.  Hobhtt'i 
Deeirine  touching  Cold. 

Assa  fmtida  sets  out  a perfume  from  Surat,  and  arrives  a slink  a' 

London  : in  ooe  place  it  is  eat  for  sauce,  and  in  the  other  cure*  hyt 
terKk  fits.  Toiler,  No.  310. 
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HYSTE*  Their  elronj  *a4  ungrateful  odour,  though  «*  disagreeable  u »«a 
KICK.  fa'tida  itself,  may  be  conducive  to  prevent  many  distemper*,  and  to 
cure  nervous  and  hytlencvi  hones. 

HYST1UX.  Ptmtamt.  British  Zoology.  The  Gant. 

- It  has,  alio,  in  consequence  of  that  contrariety  of  passions  to  which 
it  is  subject,  occasioned  the  most  dangerous  and  obstinate  maladies ; 
Mysteries,  epilepsies. 

C*y am.  Works,  *oL  L p.  300.  Medical  Imjtuemcc  of  the  Pamomt. 

HVSTERON  PROTERON,  Gr.  v<ncp-ov,jx>strrius. 
the  latter;  wporspov,  priu *,  the  former : the  lust  first ; or 
according  to  the  proverbial  phrase.  To  set  the  carl  be- 
fore the  horse. 

A figure  in  Rhetoric , used  for  the  purpose  of  inver- 
sion. 

— How  wild 

A hotter n*  pruternn'a  this,  which  Nature  eroSMA, 

Ami  far  »ho*e  the  top  the  bottom  loyn. 

Heaum-jai . PytcMe,  can.  1.  St.  8-V 

HYSTRfX,  from  the  Greek  Optf,  a hair  or  bristle, 
Lin. ; Porcupine,  Pen.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  ani- 
mals belonging  to  the  family  HemicUtviculata , order 
Rodcntia,  class  Mammalia., 

Generic  character.  Incisive  teeth  taro  in  each  jaw, 
wedge-shaped,  molar  five  on  a side  in  each  jaw,  cylin- 
drical. complex,  and  grinding,  marked  on  their  crown 
with  four  or  five  deep  grooves  ; body  covered  with 
strong  and  sharp  quills,  projecting  beyond  others 
shorter,  or  from  among  hair  or  wool ; toil  variable  in 
length  ; feet  four-toed  in  front,  five-toed  behind,  armed 
with  strong  claws. 

Tlie  covering  of  these  animals  among  th*e  Rodcntia 
resembles  that  of  the  Hedgehog  among  the  Sarco- 
phaza,  and  like  it  they  are  capable  of  raising  the  quills, 
(which  are  much  larger  and  stronger  than  in  the  Hedge- 
hog,) when  irritated,  in  doing  which  the  raiding  of  them 
makes  a loud  noise,  and  adds  to  the  formidable  appear- 
ance which  the  Porcupine  then  makes.  All  of  them, 
except  the  crested  species,  have  the  tail  long,  and  in 
some  it  is  prehensile  also.  They  live  in  burrows,  and 
have  much  the  same  habits  as  the  Hare  and  Rabbit. 
The  grunt  which  they  emit  has  caused  their  supposed 
resemblance  to  the  Pig. 

//.  Cr  it  lata,  Lin. ; It  Pore- epic.  Buff. ; Crested  Por- 
cupine, Pen.  Rather  more  than  two  feel  in  length  ; 
hus  u long  crest  of  stiff  bristles  on  the  top  of  the  head 
reclining  back  wards  ; head,  belly,  and  legs  covered  with 
strong  bristles,  terminating  in  soft,  dusky  hair,  from 
which  project  the  quills,  which  are  very  sharp  at  their 
extremities,  varied  with  black  and  white,  and  nine 
inches  long  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  ; tail  also 
covered  with  quills.  Native  of  India,  Southern  Tor- 
tary, Persia,  Palestine,  and  Africa  ; it  is  also  found  wild 
in  Italy,  but  is  not  indigenous,  and  seems  to  have  dege- 
nerated. as  its  quills  are  shorter  and  crestless.  When 
enraged,  it  runs  its  nose  into  a corner,  sets  up  its 
bristles,  and  utters  a snorting  noise.  The  assertion  of 
its  shooting  its  quills  is  fabulous. 

H.  Prekentilis,  Lin. ; le  Pore- epic  d queue  prenante. 
Buff.  ; Cuandu  of  the  Brazilians  ; Brazilian  Porcupine. 
Pen.  Upper  parts,  sides,  and  base  of  the  tail  covered 
with  spines,  the  longest  of  which,  measuring  three  inches, 
are  on  the  lower  part  of  the  back  and  base  of  the  tail, 
very  sharp,  white,  and  barred  with  black  at  their  tips; 
they  adhere  closely  to  the  skin,  which  is  naked  between 
them  ; as  they  approach  the  belly  they  become  shorter 
and  weaker,  and  on  the  under  parts  and  legs  ore  con- 
verted into  dark  brown  bristles:  the  tail,  which  is 
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eighteen  inches  in  length,  is  slender,  and  tapers  to-  HYSTR  X. 
wards  the  tip,  the  last  ten  inches  of  it  nearly  naked,  _r 
being  covered  only  by  a few  hairs  ; it  iR  strongly  pre-  v t 
bensile ; the  claws  are  long,  but  the  only  appearance  v 
of  thumb  is  a short  protuberance.  Native  of  Brazil 
and  Mexico ; lives  in  the  woods,  and  feeds  not  only  on 
fruits,  but  also  poultry ; it  climbs  but  slowly,  and  in 
descending  uses  its  prehensile  tail. 

//.  Fa  trie  ti  lata , Lin. ; le  Pure- epic  u queue  en  pin- 
ceau , Buff. ; Brush-tailed  Porcupine,  Shaw  ; Malacca 
Porcupine,  Pen.  Has  the  body  covered  with  quills 
and  long  bristly  hair  intermixed,  the  quills  flattened 
like  a sword  blade;  belly  and  legs  covered  with  short, 
reddish,  prickly  hairs  ; tail  long,  and  terminated  by  a 
bundle  of  spines,  flattened  like  leaves  of  parchment 
Native  of  India. 

H.  Dorsata,  Lin. ; fllrxon.  Buff. ; Canada  Porn 
pine.  Pen.  About  the  size  of  a Hare,  but  in  form  re- 
sembles the  Beaver;  bead,  upper  parts  of  the  body, 
tail,  and  legs  covered  with  soft,  long,  dark  brown  hair, 
hiding  among  them  the  quills,  of  which  the  longest 
are  three  inches  ; intermixed  with  these  are  a few  still 
and  very  long  hairs,  tipped  with  dirty  white  ; under  sur- 
face of  the  toil  white.  Native  of  North  America.  Their 
spines  easily  fall  out,  and  are  used  by  the  Indians 
among  their  nose  ornaments. 

//.  Macroura,  Lin.  ; Long-tailed  Porcupine,  Pen. 

The  body  covered  with  long,  stiff,  sharp-pointed  hairs, 
which  are  iridescent ; the  tail  as  long  as  the  body,  taper- 
ing much  towards  the  tip,  which  is  covered  with  a thick 
lufl  of  bristles,  which  appear  as  if  jointed,  swelling  out 
in  the  middle  like  grains  of  rice  ; they  are  transparent 
and  silvery.  Native  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

See  Liniuei  Systema  Naiurtt  a Gmelin ; Cuvier, 

Regne  Animal;  Pennant,  History  of  Quadrupeds. 

HYTHE,  Uithe.  or  Hide,  in  Saxon  Hy>e,  the  Haven, 
called  by  Leland  Portus  Hithinus,  and  in  some  old  Re- 
cords Hethe,  a Borough  and  Market  Town  in  the  County 
of  Kent,  and  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  Leland  and 
Lamhard  differ  not  a little  respecting  its  ancient  con- 
dition. The  former  represents  it  as  having  been  a very 
great  town  in  length,  containing  three  Parishes,  which 
ill  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  was  grievously  afflicted  by 
the  burning  of  18  score  houses  and  more,  and  after- 
wards by  a Pestilence.  ( Itinerary , vii.  140.)  Lombard, 
who  very  honestly  states  his  predecessor’s  opposite 
opinion,  remarks,  that  both  from  the  name  and  privi- 
leges of  the  town,  he  had  been  inclined  “ to  think  that 
it  had  been  of  more  estimation  in  time  post,  than  by 
any  other  thing  now  apparent  may  well  be  conjectured." 
Nevertheless,  that  having  found  “little  (or  in  manner 
nothing)  concerning  this  town  committed  to  memory,** 
either  in  the  Saxon  Antiquities  or  in  Domesday  Book, 
he  “ became  of  this  minde,  either  that  the  place  was  at 
the  first  of  little  price,  and  for  the  increase  thereof  en- 
dowed with  priviledges,  or  (if  it  had  been  at  any  time 
estimable)  that  it  continued  not  long  in  that  plight." 

( Perambulation  of  Kent , 184.) 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  Hythe  again  suffered 
dreadfully  from  fire,  more  than  200  houses  having  been 
burned,  so  that  on  a survey  made  by  Elizabeth  only  122 
were  remaining.  That  Queen,  in  the  17th  year  of  her 
reign,  incorporated  the  town,  although  Barons  had  been 
returned  by  it  to  Parliament  as  early  as  thc42d  Edward 
HI.  The  present  town  consists  of  one  long  principal 
street,  parallel  to  the  sea,  and  a few  lesser  streets  cross- 
ing it  at  right  angles.  The  Church  of  St  Ixronard  is 
3 M 
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HYTHR.  on  a steep  rising  ground  above  the  town.  It  is  a large 
— * and  handsome  building,  which  in  spite  of  modem  re- 

pairs still  affords  many  interesting  remains  of  Norman 
Architecture.  The  chancel  probably  is  not  later  than 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  In  a Crypt  beneath  it  is  pre- 
served a larp;  pile  of  skulls,  traditionally  reputed  to 
be  the  remains  of  an  invading  army  defeated  in  the 
neighbourhood  before  the  Conquest.  They  are  un- 
noticed both  by  Iceland  and  Lambard.  A clear  spring 
rises  in  the  Churchyard,  and  across  each  end  of  the 
town  flows  a small  stream.  Two  Hospitals,  St.  John’s 
and  St.  Bartholomew's,  afford  Alms-houses  to  about 
sixteen  poor  people.  The  first  was  founded  for  Lepers 
in  the  XIVth  century;  the  second  was  the  benefaction 
of  Haymo  (Noble)  dc  Heath,  a native  of  this  town. 
Confessor  of  Edward  II.,  and  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Rochester  in  1319,  who,  as  Godwin  informs  us,  in  oppido 
Hithenri  Piochotrophtum  S.  Bariholemtei  pauperibtu 
decern  alendu  instituit  et  preedits  dotavit  viepnti  marca- 
rum  annui  emails.  He  voluntarily  retired  from  his 
Bishopric  in  1352.  (De  Prtetul.  532.) 

Numerous  Martello  towers  and  several  small  forts 
protect  the  neighbouring  beach,  and  on  the  heights  and 
in  the  town  itself  are  extensive  Burrocks.  The  sea  has 
so  far  retreated  that  the  body  of  the  town  is  nearly  a 
mile  from  the  shore.  Population,  in  1821,  2181. 
Distant  65  miles  South-East  from  London.  Though 
said  by  Leland  once  to  have  possessed  four  Churches, 
it  is  now  a Chapelry  to  the  Parish  of  Salt  wood.  Sail - 
Ufood  Castte  stands  about  a mile  Northward  from  Hythe. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  on  an  eminence,  bosomed  in 
trees,  and  the  ruins  are  extremely  picturesque.  Of  its 
foundation  nothing  certain  is  known : it  has  been  attri- 
buted both  to  the  Romans  and  the  Suxons,  but  the 
present  remains  are  entirely  of  Norman  character.  It 
appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  See  of  Canterbury  in 
the  time  of  Henry  II.,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  the 


rendezvous  in  which  the  four  Knights  who  assassinated  HYTHE 
Thomas  & Recket  assembled  before  the  perpetration  of  — 
that  bloody  act.  Courtenay,  who  was  promoted  to  the  v _ 
Archbishopric  in  the  5th  of  Richard  II.,  greatly  »m- 
proved  this  Castle,  where  he  resided  much,  aud  annexed 
to  it  a Park.  His  arms  still  remain  over  the  principal 
entrance.  The  Manor  was  exchanged  with  the  Crown 
by  Archbishop  Cranmer  ; at  present  it  belongs  to  the 
family  of  Deedes  of  Sandling.  The  Keep,  a superb 
massive  square  tower,  with  circular  turrets  at  the  angles, 
is  still  in  a very  perfect  condition,  and  is  inhabited  as  a 
farm-house.  Many  other  parts  of  the  ancient  build- 
ing, though  unroofed,  may  be  satisfactorily  traced  by 
their  walis.  The  Church  of  SaUtvood.  dedicated  to  St. 

Peter  and  St.  Paul,  dates  from  the  reign  of  Edward  111. 
Population,  in  1820,  570. 

From  Hythe  to  Boulogne,  Lambard  says,  “is  the 
shortest  cut  over  the  sea  between  England  and  France, 
as  some  hold  opinion  an  opinion  which  we  need  not 
say  is  positively  wrong : “ others  think  that  to  be  the 
shortest  passage  which  is  from  Dover  to  Calaice  ; and 
some  that  which  is  from  the  one  Nesse  to  the  other. 

But  if  there  be  any  man  that  preferreth  not  haste  hefore 
his  good  speed,  let  him  (by  mine  advice)  prove  a fourth 
way,  1 mean  from  Dover  to  Withsand  : for  if  Edmund 
Iludhenham,  the  penner  of  the  Chronicles  ofKochestcr, 
lye  not  shamefully  (which  thing  you  know  how  farre  it 
is  from  a Monk),  then  at  such  time  as  King  Henrie  the 
Second,  and  Lewes  the  French  King,  were  after  long 
warre  reconciled  to  amity,  Lewes  came  over  to  visit 
King  Henrie,  and  in  his  return  homeward  saluted  Saint 
Thomas  of  Canterburie,  made  a princely  offer  at  his 
Tom  be,  and  (because  he  was  very  fearfull  of  the  water) 
asked  of  Saint  Thomas,  and  obtained,  that  neither  he 
in  that  passage,  nor  any  other  from  thenceforth  that 
crossed  the  seas  between  Dover  and  Witlisand,  should 
suffer  any  manner  of  loss  or  shipwreck.”  (188.) 


I. 


Its  of  a narrower  power  than  E,  and  uttered  with  a less 
opening  of  the  mouth,  the  tongue  hroughl  back  to 
the  palate,  and  striking  the  teeth  next  the  cheek  teeth. 
That  e and  * oftentimes  change  places  has  already  been 
noticed.  See  E.  Wilkins  classes  r as  a lingua)  vowel, 
(less  apart  and  free  than  a and  e.)  the  breath  being 
emitted  betwixt  the  middle  of  the  tongue,  in  a more 
convex  posture,  and  the  palate.  It  is  called  by  Ben 
Jonxon  a letter  of  a double  power.  As  a vowel,  in  the 
former  or  single  syllables,  it  hath  sometimes  the  sharp 
accent;  as  in  binding,  thriving;  or  all  words  of  one 
syllable  qualified  by  e,  os  thine,  strike.  But  the  flat  in 
more,  as  in  these,  bill,  little,  and  the  like.  In  the  other 
power  it  is  another  letter,  and  would  ask  to  enjoy 
another  character;  for  where  it  leads  the  sounding 
vowel,  and  beginneth  the  syllable,  it  is  ever  a consonant  ; 


as  in  Jump,  conjure.  And  before  diphthongs ; as  jay, 
juice.  See  Ben  Jonson  and  Wilkins.  /,  and  also  y, 
are  prefixed  to  words  in  old  English,  as  i-do  or  y-do, 
i-go,  or  y-go.  They  arc  the  remains  of  the  A.  8.  gr, 
q.v. 

Aye  is  constantly  written  /,  in  elder  authors. 

I,  (the  pronoun,)  Goth.  Hr;  A.  S.  ic ; Ger.  ick ; D, 
ik ; Sw.  jag ; Fr.je;  It.  to;  Sp,  yo ; Lat  rgo;  Gr. 

And  in  old  English,  ich  or  ig.  now  pronounced 
/.  miro  inter  se  concent u (says  Wnchlcr)  et  forte  arcana 
quadam  ri  ct  ratione  naturae.  This  arcana  v is  et  ratio 
might  probably  be  discovered  if  the  common  origin  and 
meaning  of  a word,  so  variously  written,  and  so  uni- 
formly applied,  could  be  asceitained.  The  success  of 
Mr.  Tooke  with  the  pronouns  it  and  that,  and  the 
article  the , give  reason  to  expect  that  he  might  have 
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I.  made  this  discovery.  Lennep  says  that  the  Gr.  ay-** 
J \BBER  '*  ’ meaning  gui  agit,  unde  t-rimie  trannit  ad 

. primain  personam  igtntem  denotandam.  Of 

(differently  pronounced  and  probably  written  !y-at, 
lynir,  07 -or,  {ty-at)  the  verbal  part  is  ay,  «y.  Ac. ; the 
termination  w is  the  personal  pronoun  «7-«,  or  as  Dr. 
Gregory  Sharpe  soys,  the  first  person  of  the  present 
indicative  is  formed  by  adding  at  from  ryor  or  At,  1 am, 
to  the  root  ; but  still  the  at  is  to  be  accounted  for  before 
ry.«  could  receive  from  usage  its  character  of  a per- 
sonal pronoun.  As  the  old  English  ich  or  ig  has  left 
the  modern  T,  a similar  corruption  (merely  dropping 
the  guttural  7)  may  from  <*7,  ey,  or  07,  have  given  at. 
Repetition  is.  and  always  has  been,  a constant  resource 
to  give  emphasis ; and  ay-ay,  ry-«y,  oy-ay,  f,  e.  the 
verb  ay  repeated,  may  have  been  intended,  by  the  force 
or  emphasis  of  repetition,  to  fix  the  act  expressed  by  this 
verb  ay  upon  the  speaker,  and  by  the  corruption  of  a 
rapid  pronunciation,  the  repealed  syllable  or  second  «y, 
<7,  07,  may  have  sunk  into  the  mere  vocal  sound  at : 
ey-i  thus  formed  from  ry-cy,  or  ry-oy,  would  be  ap- 
pended to  the  verb  ay,  and  constitute  the  first  person 
ay-cyof ; which  would  become  successively  ay -tat,  ay-at. 
The  Lai.  aug-co  is  considered  by  Lennep  to  have 
sprung  from  the  Gr.  «y that  they  had  the  same 
source  is  very  probable,  and  that  such  source  was  the 
Goth,  auEan  is  not  improbable.  See  Wachter,  Proleg. 
sec.  6. 

/ is  used  by  the  person  speaking  for  or  instead  of  the 
name  (nomen  or  noun)  by  which  he  is  called  to  fix  the 
action  of  the  verb,  expressed  or  understood  upon  the 
person  so  speaking ; and  is,  in  Grammar,  denominated 
the  first  personal  Pronoun. 

So  the  ich : so  may  / the : so  may  I prosper. 

Hah 6 grleafa n ic  Ayr  earn.  Mat.  xiv.  27.  iyd,  upu. 

Comjtdete,  ego  mm.  Hire  ye  Irist  (i.  e.  trust).  J am. 

Wichf. 

Eogelond  ys  t wet  pod  load,  left  wen*  of  teh*  load  best, 

Y set  in  end  of  )«  world,  w a]  in  ye  west. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  1 

At  y« last  pei  chiced  out  Breton*  no  dene, 

Away  vnto  Wale*  per  kj’od  is  / wene. 

R.  Bruttne,  p.  7 . 

Esteward  teh  bebutde.  after  the  nonne 
And  sawe  a toure  as  irA  trooede, 

Ptrrs  Ploukma*.  t'xsso «,  p.  2. 

Nay  nay,  quud  he,  than  "hsue  / Crnte*  curse, 

Let  be,  quod  be,  it  »hal  not  be,  so  the  •eh. 

Chaucer.  The  Pardoneres  Tale , v.  12881. 

And  shortly  when  the  sonne  was  (too  to  rest*, 

So  ha  Idc  1 spoken  with  hem  everich  on, 

Thai  / was  of  hir  felawshlp  anon, 

And  made  forward  erty  for  to  rise, 

To  take  uur  way  ibex  as  I you  devise. 

Id.  The  Prologue,  ».  32. 

But  (4  am  olde  s me  list  not  play  For  age. 

Id.  The  Revet  Prologue,  t.  3865 

So  pray  / to  my  lordes  all. 

Now  in  min  agv.  how  so  befaile  ; 

That  / mot  tfonden  in  their  grace. 

Goiter.  Confess™  .{mantis,  book  viii. 

JA  BBER.  ^ See  Gab. 

J Vhkkrf.r,  > To  gabble,  or  to  talk  quickly, 

Ja'bbermp.vt.  j rapidly,  noisily,  and,  thence,  sense- 
lessly, thoughtlessly  .-  with  a confused  indistinct  utter- 
ance ; to  make  a confused  noise,  similar  to  that  of  in- 
distinct utterance. 


And  farther  then  myghl  Savot  Auvlyne  haue  sayde  to  that  beretyke,  JABBER, 

as  we  maye  say  to  this  bervlikc,  that  whatsoeuer  the  Jevres  would  

joker  or  iatigle  ugayn.  ye  that  are  Chrirten  mea,  and  fahelye  pro.  JACINTH. 

fesve  Christe,  whyche  fallyng  from  bys  fayth  styl  prrtewde  hy*  . ,, j 

name,  ye  cannot  lay  but  that  the  Jewe  is  imely  amt  reasonably  v 
answered. 

Sir  Thomas  Merer.  Works,  fol.  G65,  Defence  of  the  Second  Reason 
against  TyndaL 

At  last,  and  in  good  hour,  we  are  come  to  his  farewel,  which  is  to 
be  a concluding  UUc  of  hi  * johhermmt  in  law,  the  flashiest  and  the 
fustiest  that  ever  corrupted  in  such  an  um  will'd  hothead. 

M til  an.  H'vrhs,  vol.  i.  foL  307.  CbJasienon. 

Now  thousand  tongue*  are  heard  in  one  loud  din  : 

The  ro^akry-raimics  rush  discordant  in  ; 

Tww  chattering,  grinning,  mouthing,  jabbering  all. 

Pope.  The  Duncxad , book  ii. 

Both  parties  join'd  their  bc*» 

Tout-cant  the  Bahylooian  labourers, 

At  all  their  dialect*  of  jabberers. 

Butler,  Hudsbros,  p*rt  ill.  can.  2. 

Dire  forms  of  death  spread  havoc,  as  she  flies. 

Pain  at  her  skirts  and  mia'ry  by  her  side. 

And  jabb'ring  spectre*  o'er  her  traces  glide. 

Jones.  Hymn  to  lesseJuma. 


IABOROSA,  in  B<Aany , a genus  of  the  class  Pen - 
tandria , order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Solanacrct. 
Generic  character : calyx  five-cleft,  short ; corolla 
tubular;  stamens  inserted  into  the  tube;  stigma  capi- 
tate. 

Two  species,  natives  of  Bonaria.  Willdenow.  . 

IACARANDA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class 
Didynamia,  order  Angiosptrmia,  natural  order  Bigno- 
niaerre.  Generic  character : calyx  five-toothed  ; corolla 
tubular  at  the  base  : throat  dilated,  border  five-lobed, 
unequal ; filaments  five,  one  loug  and  sterile,  villose  at 
the  apex,  stigma  two-cleft ; capsule  large,  orbicular, 
woody,  two-valved ; receptacle  fleshy ; seeds  membra- 
naceous at  the  margin. 

Two  species,  I.  Caroliniana , and  /.  Braziliana  ; the 
latter  produces  the  rosewood  so  much  used  for  furni- 
ture. 

J ACEN’T,  F r.jaccnt ; Lat.  jacent,  from  jacerc,  to  lie 
down.  Lying. 

Because  w laid,  they  [brick  or  squared  vtooesl  are  (nor*  apt  in 
twigging  down,  to  pierce  with  llieir  points,  than  in  Die  jacent  posture, 
and  to  to  crevice  the  wall. 

Re/ifwixr  IFvf/ommur.  p.  20 . 

JACINTH,  1. 1.  the  hyacinth,  a jem  ; Fr.jacinthe. 

And  thei  that  mates  on  hem  hadden  fin  haburiouni,  and  of  induct, 
and  of  brymstoon. 

IViclif.  Apoealipt,  ch.  h. 

And  I vawe  them  that  ult  on  them,  hauyng  fyry  habergeons  of  a 
iacmete  colour.  Bible,  Anno,  1661. 


Jacinths  albeit  they  differ  much  from  Amethyst*  in  tome  respect, 
vet  in  lustre  they  approach  very  oere : and  this  is  onlv  the  difference 
between  them,  tnat  the  brave  violet  colour,  which  in  the  Amethyit  is 
full  and  rich,  in  the  Jacint  i*  delaied  and  weaker. 

Holland.  Plsrne,  book  xxrii.  c.  9. 
The  veHow/dcm/A,  streagth'ning  sense, 

Of  which  who  bath  the  keeping, 

No  thunder  hart*  nor  pestilence. 

And  much  provoketh  sleeping. 

Drayton.  The  Muses'  Elysium,  \ymp.\al  10. 


Her  radiant  car,  like  that  which  bear*  the  sun, 

Bright  with  the jansM  and  pyropus  shone. 

Horde.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  book  xviii. 

Holland,  in  continuation  of  the  passage  cited  ahove, 
as  usual,  makes  Pliny  speak  at  considerable  length 
concerning  the  Jacinth,  but  we  do  not  find  that 
he  lias  set  down  the  marvellous  property  mentioned 
3 m 2 
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JACINTH,  in  the  citation  from  Drayton.  •*  The  Jacint  also 
'*■— at  the  first  sight  is  pleasant  and  acceptacle,  hut  the 
lovely  beauty  thereof  vanished!  away,  before  it  hath 
given  a man  ynougli.  And  so  farre  is  it  off  from 
contenting  the  eye  fully  and  satisfying  the  pleasure 
therof,  that  it  fadeth  sooner  thun  the  dainty  floure 
of  that  name,  Hyacinlhus;  ho  quickcly  doth  the  lustre 
passe  away,  in  manner  before  it  come  to  the  eye. 
jEthyopia  furnisheth  us  with  Jacinths  and  Chrysolithes 
both,  which  are  transparent  and  curie  the  colour  of  gold  : 
how  licit  those  of  India  be  preferred  before  them  ; they 
of  Buctriana  likewise,  if  they  be  not  spotted  and  flecked 
with  divers  colours.  The  worst  of  all  others  be  the 
Arabian : for  they  bee  not  oncly  skewed  in  colour,  but 
also  fooll  nnd  troubled:  and  lookc  what  radiant  lustre 
they  have,  interrupted  it  is  with  a doud  of  spots ; and 
if  any  chance  to  He  clean  otherwise,  yet  a man  that 
looked!  on  them  would  say,  they  were  full  of  their  owne 
dust.  The  best  are  those  which  being  laid  into  gold, 
cause  it  to  looke  whitish  in  manner  of  silver,  in  com- 
parison to  them.  Such  as  bee  cteare  and  transparent. 
Goldsmiths  use  to  set  within  a houpc  of  gold,  so  as 
they  mav  be  scene  both  beneath  uitd  above.  The  rest 
had  need  of  a good  Latten  foile  to  give  them  a lustre: 
howbeit  now  adaies  some  that  are  not  skilful  lapidaries 
have  taken  up  a custome  to  call  some  Jacints  Chrjr- 
solithes,  which  enclitic  to  the  colour  of  a base  gold 
called  Electron!,  the  which  in  a morning  are  more 
beautiful  and  glorious  to  the  eye  than  all  the  day  after. 
Those  Jaciuts  that  come  from  Punlu*  arc  known?  by 
their  Ughtnesse;  some  of  them  be  hard,  and  of  un 
orange  red  ; others  be  soft  and  foulc.  Bocclius  mine 
author  reported!  that  they  be  found  in  Spuine  also,  in 
that  place  where  hee  sailh  they  ainke  pits  for  to  levell 
water,  and  out  of  which  the  peasants  doe  take  forth 
Crystal!.  He  aflirmeth  also  that  he  haUi  seen  a Chry- 
solith  (or  Citrine  Jacinth)  of  twelve  pounds  weight. 
Moreover  there  be  certain  Jacinths  which  have  a white 
veine  com ming  between,  and  these  are  called  Lcuco- 
cAryti.  And  of  this  kind  some  be  named  Capniee , 
l>ecause  they  be  smaller.  You  shall  find  of  them  like 
unto  glasse  beads,  and  yet  of  a shining  yellow  in  manner 
of  Saffron.  And  verely  false  Jacinths  there  be  coun- 
terfeited by  glasre  so  artificially  that  a man  shall  hardly 
discern  them  by  the  eye;  howbeit  handle  and  feele 
them,  ye  shall  soon  find  the  deceit,  for  the  fine  Jacinths 
indeed  are  colder  naturally  than  those  that  be  counter- 
feit. Among  these  Jacinths  I may  raunge  well  ynough 
those  stones  which  are  called  Mclichryti , which  shew 
as  if  clear  honey  shone  through  gold.  TTiese  we  have 
from  India,  but  of  all  other  they  be  itkW  subject  to 
injure,  and  will  soonest  brenkc."  (xxxvii.  9.  Ed.  Hard. 
4 I . rt  **.) 

Jonstou,  in  his  Thaumatnzraphin , corroborates  part 
of  Drayton's  statement.  Hyacinthus  *<  rrno  carlo  super- 
bire  dicitur  impensius,  nubilo  obsatrior.  Perlinaci 
fngidilate  dental  corpora  atque  rrjirit,  cl  grtfanlrm  a 
sett ienle  prslc  advent . (iv.  22.)  But  the  properties  of 
this  gem  are  much  more  fully  opened  by  Marbodeus, 
who,  after  speaking  of  three  species  of  Jacinths,  adds  : 

Canforlattva  much  riflntis  hnbentnr, 

Trutthamgue  fugnnt,  ct  w»a $ mapt  lionet 
Serf  gnirfrungue  genus  etrfto  tntpcndrre  ^wuu, 
let  digit"  partes,  terms  seestnu  obihit 
Set  tiH  p'Hi/erer  regionts  nun  noertni. 

Serf  mtigu  knapitdun,  eentebere  dignut  kanore, 

Jut  tuque  ttijua  petes,  nut  lam  paticre  mpnlsum. 

i it  lap.  prt'  etp.  38. 


Albcrtus  Magnus  (derirt.  lap.  1 1.)  recommends  it  in  JACINTH, 
like  manner  as  beneficial  to  traveller*,  and  in  coufor-  — 
mity  with  Drayton,  as  a soporific,  on  account  of  ita  , , 

coldness.  Psellus  prescribes  it  in  case  of  coughs,  rup- 
tures, and  melancholy,  to  be  druuk  in  vinegar,  (de  lap. 
virt.  p.  35.) 

The  Jacinth  is  classed  by  recent  Mineralogists  as  a 
sub-species  of  pyramidal  Zircon ; colours  red,  brown, 
more  rarely  yellow,  green,  and  grey  ; semi-transparent, 
or  transparent  and  refracts  double  ; easily  frangible.  It 
is  found  imbedded  in  gneiss  and  syenite,  in  basalt  and 
lava,  and  dispersed  through  alluvial  soil  ; abundantly 
in  Ceylon ; in  Auvergne,  near  Pisa,  in  the  trap  rocks 
rouud  Lisbon,  and  in  the  Shire  of  Galloway. 

JACK,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  in  his  note  upon  v.  14816  of 
Chaucer  says  : “ I know  not  how  it  has  happened,  that 
in  the  principal  modern  languages,  John,  or  its  equiva 
lent,  is  a name  of  contempt,  or  at  least  of  slight.  So 
the  Italians  use  Gianni,  from  whence  Zani;  the 
Spaniards  Juan,  as  Bobo  Juan,  or  foolish  John  ; the 
French  Jean,  with  various  additions  ; and  in  English, 
when  we  call  a man  a John,  we  do  not  mean  it  as  a 
title  of  honour,  Chaucer,  in  v.  3708,  uses  Jacke  Jbol, 
as  the  Spaniards  do  Bobo  Juan  ; and  I suppose  Jack 
ass  has  the  same  Etymology.” 

Pennant,  also,  in  his  Zoology , (iii.342.)  remarks:  “ It 
is  very  singular  that  mcr<t  nations  give  the  name  of  their 
favourite  dish  to  the  facetious  attendant  on  every  mounte- 
bank. Thus  the  Dutch  call  him  Pickle  Herring,  the 
Italians  Mararom,  the  French  Jean  Potage , the  Ger- 
mans Hunt  l f 'urvl,  i.  e.  Jack  Sauftigr.  and  we  dignify 
him  with  the  title  of  Jack  Pudding.”  Thomson  in  his 
Etymons  suggests  an  odd  connection  between  Jack 
with  a pudding  or  a sausage,  and  the  Phallic  emblems 
exhibited  during  the  Saturnalia. 

A Jack-o'-lent  apjw-ars  to  have  been  some  puppet 
which  was  thrown  at  in  Lent,  like  Shrovc-tide  cocks. 

Steevens. 

Jack  an  apes , and  Jack-monkcy.  The  Quotations 
from  Tindall  aud  Strype  seem  to  speak  for  themselves, 
although  Kit *0 n has  endeavoured  to  derive  the  term 
from  Jack  Nape*,  a person,  says  Archdeacon  Nares. 
never  heard  of. 

Jack- sauce,  a saucy  Jack  or  fellow. 

Jack  guardant,  a term  equivalent  to  one  still  in  use, 
a Jack-in-office;  I.  e.  one  who  is  proud  of  his  petty 
office.  Steevens. 

Jack  of  the  Clock,  Fr.  Jacquelct.  A Jack  of  the 
clock-house,  or  the  little  mail  that  strikes  the  quarters 
in  a clock.  Cotgravc.  Still  preserved  at  St  Dunstan’a, 

Fleet  Street 

See  further  illustrations  in  Archdeacon  Marts’*  Gtos- 
sary. 

Go  fro  window,  jaeke-fwat,  ah*  wit 

Chaucer.  The  MrfUrtt  Tate,  r.  3700. 

It  n bo!  a common  point  of  pleasure  doing,  that  eucrie  tacke  vieth, 
lo  doe  aa  other  man  a totnioiaiitec  at  a lime,  lo  the  code  that  the 
Ivke  commnililee  male  bee  duoen  to  thee  again*. 

Lfduft.  Luke,  ch.  vi. 

What  helpeth  it  alio  that  toe  pr>*t  whe  he  goeth  to  muse  diiu 
gutseOi  kiim«e!f  w ith  a great  part  of  the  passion  of  Chrial,  and  playcth 
out  the  real  trader  silence  with  sigues  and  profen,  with  noddyng, 
brekyng,  and  naowyng,  as  it  were  Jaik-an-apet,  when  neither  he 
him*etfe  neither  any  mao  e!»  woleth  w hat  be  meanetli. 

Tyndall.  Werdea,  fo4.  1 32.  Tke  Obedient*  of  a Ckristian  Man. 

For  euery  prieat  maketh  them  of  a sundry  matter  A many  more 
madly  then  the  geMuret  of  jackanapes. 

id.  fol.  282.  sin  .inttper  vnta  Mart's  First  Book. 
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JACK.  Then  %tpppetn  for«h  Sir  Laurence  IxiilSW,  and  he  plays  jack 
, / monkty  at  the  alt*rf  with  hi*  tern*  and  half  turn*  (he  meant,  in  re- 
tort l of  the  many  ceremonious  posture*  then  used),  and  an  hundred 
toys  more. 

Bale  m Strype.  Memorial*.  Queen  Mary,  Anno  1563. 

Or  doe  you  play  the  flowting  iacke,  to  tall  v*  Cupid  it  a good  bare- 
Under,  and  Vulcan  a rare  carpenter. 

Shaispeare  Muck  Ado  about  Sot  king,  fol,  102. 

See  now  how  wit  may  be  made  a jacke-uJrnt,  when  'lis  vpon  ill 
imployment.  Id.  Merry  Him  of  Windier,  fol.  59. 

And  I persuade  myteif,  the  extemporary  rhymes  of  some  antic 
jatk-pudding  may  deserve  printing  better;  so  far  am  1 from  thinking 
aught  he  nays  worthy  of  a serious  answer. 

Milton,  Defence  of  the  People  of  England , ch.  i. 

Every  jacksavce  of  Rome  shall  lima  odiously  dare  to  coniroll  and 
disgrace  it. 

Hull.  The  Honour  of  Ike  Maned  Clergie,  book  1L  sec.  12. 

I have  reysdf  caught  a young  jackanapes,  with  a pair  of  rilver 
fringed  gloves,  in  the  very  fact.  Spectator,  No.  311.  ^ 

For,  of  all  cattle  and  all  fowl, 

Your  solemn-looking  ass  and  nwl 
Riiis'd  much  more  mirth,  he  durst  aver  it, 

'Ilian  tliove  jack-pttdJmgt,  pug  and  parrot. 

Mallei.  Cupid  and  Hymen. 

They  [the  Spaniard*]  take  all  proper  precaution*  to  improve  the 
breed,  and  I have  aecn  a jack-ats  from  that  country,  above  fifteen 
hand*  high. 

Go/dsmitk.  Animated  Mature,  vol.  ii.  ch.  ii.  p.  29.  The  Am. 

The  name  of  Jack  Ketch  seems  now  to  have  become 
|»ermanenlly  generic  for  the  common  Hangman  ; hut 
it  has  had  more  than  one  similar  predecessor.  Derrick 
uiui  hU  cables  are  noticed  in  the  Bellman  of  London, 
1608.  Gregory  (Brandon)  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
publications  during  the  time  of  the  Great  Rebellion ; 
and  tl  is  from  this  Worthy,  probably,  that  the  London 
Executioners  derive  their  reputed  title  of  Esquire;  for 
it  is  recorded  that  Brooke,  a York  Herald,  procured  by 
an  artifice  from  Sir  William  Segar,  at  tlmt  lime  Garter 
King  at  Arms,  an  attestation  and  confirmation  of  armo- 
rial bearings  to  the  above-named  Gregory.  (Anstey’s 
Register  of  the  Garter,  i.  399.)  This  History,  which 
occurred  as  early  as  1616,  is  related  at  length  by  Dr. 
Smith,  in  his  Vila  Camdrni,  (xxxiv.)  prefixed  to  the 
Edition  of  his  F.pislola,  1691 . Brooke,  or  Brooksmouth, 
who  was  a consummate  rogue,  out  of  spite  to  Sir  William 
Segar,  whose  name  Smith  kindly  conceals,  employed  a 
man  to  carry  to  him  a Coat  of  Arms  ready  drawn, 
pretending  that  they  belonged  to  one  Gregory  Brandon, 
a Gentleman  of  London,  then  living  in  Spain ; and  to 
beg  that  he  would  immediately  confirm  them,  as  the 
vessel  by  which  they  were  to  be  conveyed  was  just 
about  to  sail.  Sir  William  Segar  received  his  fee,  and 
incautiously  signed  and  sealed  the  document.  Brooke 
immediately  represented  to  Lord  Arundel,  one  of  the 
Commissioners  for  the  Office  of  Earl  Marshal,  that 
these  Arms,  the  bearing  of  the  Kingdom  of  Arragon 
with  a Canton  of  Brabant,  had  been  granted  to  the 
common  Hangman  of  London.  The  Earl  acquainted 
the  King  with  the  matter  ; and  James,  indignant  at 
the  supposed  insult  offered  to  Spain,  resolved  to  dismiss 
the  unhappy  King  at  Arms,  and  fine  him  severely  in 
the  Star  Chamber.  Upon  some  further  explanation 
Segar  pleaded  oversight,  and  Brooke  impudently 
avowed  the  fraud,  which  he  aaid  he  had  practised  ill 
order  to  expose  the  sordidness  of  the  King  at  Arms. 
Both  were  committed  to  prison.  Segar  was  released, 
upon  the  presentation  of  ample  testimonies  to  his  inte- 


grity ; and  Brooke  also  contrived  to  obtain  pardon,  JACK. 
after  a severe  reprimand.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add, 
that  Brooke  is  the  same  person  who  was  the  bitter 
enemy  and  the  malicious  calumniator  of  the  learned 
Camden  himself. 

Gregory  was  succeeded  by  Dun,  who  is  immortalized 
in  Hudibras.  ( Part  iii.  Cant.  4.  1534.)  Dun  is  men- 
tioned also  by  Tom  D’Urfey,  in  the  early  part  of  Butler  $ 

Ghost,  (p.  29,)  published  in  1682 ; but  before  thut  Poem 
was  wholly  printed.  Jack  Ketch  (p.  54)  had  assumed 
the  office,  of  which  ever  since  he  has  continued  in 
nominul  possession. 

Jack,  b.  a kitchen  jack,  and  jack , lignum  bifur- 
cation, are  accounted  for  by  Skinner,  as  in  the  Quota* 
tion  from  Watts. 

The  velocity  of  motion  prevents  the  aence  oft.  Thut  • bullet 
pxweth  by  us,  *tt(i  out -ruin  the  nimblest  opticka  ; and  the  fly  of  a 
jack  in  iU  swiftest  rounds,  gives  the  eye  no  notice  of  its  circulations. 

Gianni.  The  Canity  of  Dogmatising,  ch.  ix.  fol.  79. 

If  we  suppose  a man  tied  in  the  place  of  ihe  weight,  it  were  easy 
by  a single  hair  faslenest  unto  the  fly  or  balance  of  the  jack,  lo  draw 
brra  up  from  the  ground.  IPSIImm.  Archimedes,  ch,  xiii. 

The  celebrated  watchmaker  [Mr,  Tompion]  who  was  originally  a 
jack  smith. 

Dryden.  Litter  17.  To  Mr.  To  norm,  169G. 

So  footboy*,  who  had  frequently  the  common  name  of  Jack  given 
them,  were  kept  to  turn  the  spit,  or  to  pull  off  their  master's  boots  ; 
but  whtfl  instruments  were  invented  for  both  these  services,  they 
were  both  called  jacks,  though  one  was  of  iron,  the  other  of  wood, 
and  very  different  in  their  form. 

Hulls.  letgic,  part  i.  ch.  iv. 

Beckmann  (iii.453.)  has  not  traced  the  invention  of  a 
roasting  J ack  beyond  the  middle  of  the  XVIth  century, 
when  Scappi,  Cuoco  Secrelo  di  Papa  Pio  V.  gave  an  en- 
graving of  one,  tnolineUa  a fumo,  in  his  Opera.  But  in 
the  Will  of  Roger  Ivc  Clericm,  M agister  Collegii  Beala 
Maria  Magdalena  dr  BaitailJUld  juxta  Salopiam  in 
the  reign  of  Heiiry  VI.,  dated  October  30,  1444,  the 
testator  bequeaths  to  the  Chaplains  of  his  College  tret 
olios  auras  in  Coquind,  duos  spites  et  duos  Rakkcs  de 
ferro.  ttnam  Cobbard,  unum  veru  cum  rotis  ferreis  et 
tuu  ponderibus  ad  assandum  el  vertendum  cibaria. 

This  document  is  printed  at  length  by  Dugdale,  in  his 
Kcclesia  Collegiata,  p.  186.  Ed.  1673.  In  the  days  of 
Montague,  who  travelled  through  Germany  and  Swis- 
serland  lo  Italy,  in  1580 — 1,  a Jack  was  sufficiently 
uncommon  to  be  thought  worthy  of  a particular  de- 
scription. He  saw  one  at  Brixen,  in  the  Tyrol.  II  y 
avoit  l&  une  fapm  de  tourner  la  broche  qui  esloit  J un 
engirt  & plusieurs  roues , ou  montoit  d force  une  corde 
autour  d'un  grot  vesseau  de  frr.  Ellc  venant  d se  de- 
bander,  on  arret  to  it  ton  reculemcnt  en  manure  que 
ce  mouvernrnt  duroit  pres  dune  heart,  et  tors  il  le 
failloit  rcmonler : quant  au  vent  de  la  fumte  nous  en 
avions  veu  plusieurs.  ( Journal , i.  165.  Rome,  1774.) 

Tile  common  roasting  Jack  consist*  of  a double  set 
of  wheels,  a barrel  round  which  the  rope  fastened  to  the 
pullics  is  wound,  a perpetual  screw,  and  a fly  ; occa- 
sionally there  is  added  a multiplying  wheel,  upon  which 
the  rope  is  first  wound  before  it  pusses  upon  the  barrel ; 
as  this  wheel  is  considerably  larger  than  the  barrel, 
the  Jack  is  pmportinnably  longer  in  running  down. 

The  smoke  Jack  is  moved  by  a tan  placed  horizontally 
in  the  chimney,  and  being  carried  about  perpetually  by 
the  smoke  of  the  fire,  requires  no  machinery  for  wind- 
ing it  up.  Spiral  flyers  coiling  about  a vertical  axle 
are  sometimes  used,  and  occasionally  a vertical  wheel 
with  sails  like  the  floatboards  of  a mill. 
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Jack,  *1  Junius  says,  " Jack,  jacket*  or 

Ja'cket,  >kassock,  OaUicum  pallium.  Fr.  ja- 

Jack-boots.  j que,  casaque  ; It.  gia/co,  catacco,  ca - 
sachino  ; Sp .jaca*  casaca  ; U.  jacke,  kajackr,  kasacke .* 
He  adopts  from  Vossius  the  Gr.  ; Lat.  casa , ap- 
plied generally  to  that  which,  any  thing  which,  covers  ; 
and  that  jacke  is  corrupted  from  kajackr. . See  Vo  wins, 
dr  Fit.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  Skinner  suggests  the  Lat  Mgvrn, 
which  (see  Du  Cange  in  p.)  was  “ a military  vest 
thrown  over  the  armour,”  peculiar  to  the  Gauls  as 
V'arro,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  others  testify.  Wachter 
(hoc  non  obstante)  prefers  the  Gr.  tarqq,  legmen,  a cover- 
ing. Sec  Cassock. 

The  coal  of  mail  is  itself  called  njack,  as  well  as  the 
vesture  thrown  over  it. 

A jacket , (tunica  brrvior,  Skinner,)  a short  coat. 

Jack-boot*,  large  boots  to  cover  or  protect  the  legs. 

--  ASneta,  whom  with  word  through  brawn  shield, 

Ami  through  hit  plated  jacke  he  thrust  into  the  *yde. 

Pharr.  Virgil.  .Snarl it,  book  x.  nig.  K e.  2. 

Habbergyons  had  they  vpoo  the  lykc  jacket  of  yron  maybe 

Hate,  image,  part  I.  Q.  6 

But  at  those  d*ye»  the  yomeo  had  theyr  lymme*  at  lybertie,  for 
they  re  hosyo  were  than  fastened  w1  one  poynt,  end  theyr  wcAr* 
[were]  lunge  and  ea*v  to  ahote  in,  *o  that  they  myght  draws  bowes 
of  great  strentgth,  ft  (hole  arowes  of  a yerde  lonfr,  besyde  the  hede. 

Fakyam,  Ammo  1 4 1 

The  whiehe  came  shortly  to  London,  a lytell  before  hie  coronation, 
ami  muitcryd  in  the  Moore  Field*  wrle  vpoo  liiM.  men  in  theyr  bc*te 
tint  Ai  r.  W.  Anno  1483. 

Aloft  tlieir  shirt*  they  weare  a garment  iiu-ket  wise. 

Hakluyt.  I'u gage,  Sfc.  nL  i.  fol.  387.  .V.  G.  Tnrlermti, 

And  at  the  first  appearing  of  day-light,  when  a«  now  the  enemies 
were  within  view  t’a*  who  before  lime  had  not  beeoe  in  sight)  all 
glittenog  with  their  bright  helmets,  ami  terribly  clad  in  stiff  and 
atubbome  jack*,  our  soldiers  eagre  of  fight,  and  sharply  set  to  give 
batuilc,  charged  upon  them  right  valiantly. 

H'Aiand.  Ammiamt*  Juliana*,  fol.  242. 

And  first  for  the  ^Cquians  and  Volociaos,  those  eternal)  and  perpe- 
tnall  enemies  of  this  cittie,  they  shall  not  so  soone  at  any  time  stirre 
and  put  out  their  heads,  but  we  will  be  straight  upon  their  jack* 

Id.  /.mm,  fol.  269. 

Some  of  them  have  jacket*  made  of  plantain-leaves,  which  were 
as  rough  as  any  bcar's-skin. 

Dumpier.  Voyage*,  4'c.  Anno  1687, 

A nail  uncut  and  head  uncotnb'd,  she  loves  ; 

And  would  draw  on  jack-hooti,  as  soon  as  gloves. 

Young.  The  Love  of  Fame . Satire  6, 

They  [the  minuses,  or  thief-takers)  wear  a short  striped  waistcoat, 
and  over  it  a red  jacket,  with  Urge  silver  buttons  like  belU  dangling 
from  it.  Snmkumc.  Spain.  Letter  9. 

Du  Cange,  omitting  the  sources  which  we  have  given 
above  for  Jack,  Jacke , Jacqur , proceeds  to  another, 
which  he  introduces  with  convenient  Etymological  he- 
sitation, nescio  an  a Jacobis  faction*.  That  is  from 
the  insurgent  peasants  in  the  reign  of  John  II.  of 
France,  in  the  year  135S.  The  Noblesse,  whenever 
they  exercised  any  of  their  oppressive  privileges  upon  a 
peasant,  spoke  of  him  contemptuously,  as  Jacqur*  bon 
homme.  In  the  furious  and  most  atrocious  reprisals 
to  which  the  great  mass  of  the  commonalty  was  driven 
by  desperation,  at  the  time  of  which  weare  now  speak- 
ing, they  were  headed  by  a chief  named  Caillct,  who 
assumed  the  title  which  had  been  given  in  tyrannical 
mockery,  and  from  whom  his  band  of  followers  was 
termed  la  Jacquerie.  Du  Cange,  although  he  throws 
out  this  suggestion,  does  not  produce  any  connecting 
link  between  the  two  words.  Of  the  enormities  of  the 
Jacquerie  many  particulars  may  be  found  in  Froissart. 
(Johnes's  Translation,  ch.  179 — 182.  vol.  ii.  p.  387.) 


Du  Cunge,  however,  gives  a very  full  and  valuable  JACK, 
account  of  the  Jack  itself,  such  as  it  was  wont  by  the  s— ■■ ■ 
lloyal  Archers  of  France,  from  a Charter  of  the  time 
of  Ijouis  XI.  Premteremenl  leur  faut  deed  it * Jacques 
dr  30.  loilles,  ou  dr  25.  it  tin  cuir  dr  serf  d tout  le  moins : 
rt  si  sont  dr  31.  cuir  dr  serf  its  sont  de  bons.  Lea  toiltrs 
uni-rs  rt  del  ices  moyrnnemrnt  sont.  lea  mr  Hint  res , el  doi- 
rrnt  cstre  les  Jacques  d quatre  qua  r tiers,  rt  faut  que  its 
ma  aches  soirnt  fortes,  cornme  le  corps,  reserve  le  cuir. 

El  doit  i’tre  t assiette  des  manches  grande , et  que  t assiette 
prengne.  pres  du  collet,  nonpas  sur  Cot  de  Vespaule , qui 
soil  targe  drawn*  Caisaelle,  et  plantureux  dessous  le  bras, 
aarsfaulee  et  large  sur  les  cosies  has,  le  CoUH  fori  coenme 
le  danourant  du  Jacques ; rt  que  le  collet  tie  soil  pas 
trop  hault  derricre  pour  lamour  de  salade.  Et  faut 
que  ledit  Jacques  soil  lasse  decani,  cl  que  1 1 aut  dessous 
une  porte  piece  de  la  force  dudit  Jacques.  Ainsi  seur 
le  dit  Jacques  rt  aissc,  moiennant  qu'd  ail  un  pourpoint 
sans  manches,  ne  collet,  de  deux  todies  seulemcnt,  qui 
n aura  que  quatre  doys  de  large  sur  Fespaule:  auquel 
pourpoint  il  attachera  set  chausses ; ainsi  flotera  dedans 
son  Jacques,  et  sera  d son  atse ; card  ne  ril  onques  tuer 
de  coup * de  mam,  ne  de  flesche  dedans  let  dits  Jacques 
set  homme* , rt  *e  y tauloient  les  gen*  him  combattre. 

Fere  Daniel,  in  citing  this  Charter,  adds,  that  it  is  far 
from  a new  invention,  for  that  such  armour  is  mentioned 
by  Xenophon,  (tom.  i.  242.) 

Jack,  **  A Jacke  of  Leather  to  drinke  in,  because 
it  somewhat  resembles  a iacke ; or  coat  of  made,  or 
leather/'  Miushew, 

la  the  middle  of  tin*  deluge  appear  the  top*  of  fiagon*  and  black 
jack*,  like  churches  drown'd  Pth*  marshes. 

Beaumomt  and  Ftricker.  TV  Scornful  Lady,  act  ii.  fee.  1. 

Body  of  me,  I'm  dry  stilt;  give  me  ihejack,  boy  ; 

Tin*  wooden  skill  holds  nothing. 

Id.  The  Blovdy  Brother,  act  ii.  SC.  2. 

Nothing  was  moveable  save  joyot-stooU,  the  black  jacks,  stiver 
tankards,  and  bowl*. 

Esrlyn.  A/ucf/Janeou*  IVrttiagt,  p.  700.  A/undus  Mtdiekru. 

Preface. 

Hey  wood  in  his  Philocothonista,  or  the  Drunkard 
opened,  dissected,  and  anatomized , 1635,  p.  45,  tells 
an  amusing  anecdote  of  some  Frenchmen,  who,  when 
they  saw  “ the  great  Black  Jacks  and  Bombards  a* 

Court,  reported  at  their  retume  into  their  Countrey, 
that  the  Englishmen  used  to  drinke  out  of  their 
Bootes.” 

Mr.  Fosbrooke,  Enc.  of  Ant.  278.  says,  " Jack  sig- 
nified a man  servant,  or  leather  pot,  Jill,  a maid  ser- 
vant, or  mebU  pot."  Instances  illustrative  of  these 
meanings  arc  adduced  by  Steevens  in  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,  (iv.  1.) 

Jack,  the  name  of  a fish;  perhaps  (says  Skinner) 
from  jaculum,  (as  Pike  and  Pickerel l from  a pike,  or 
spear,)  because  like  a javelin,  either  in  shape  or 
motion. 

The  E»o x Indus  quits  the  name  of  Jack  and  assumes 
that  of  Pike  as  soon  as  it  attains  the  length  of  twenty- 
four  inches. 

JacArisalso  a name  given  to  the  small  Bowl  at  which 
the  others  are  cast  in  the  Game  of  Uowlino,  q.  c.  In 
nautical  language  to  a small  Union  flag,  generally 
hoisted  on  the  Bowsprit. 

Sometimes  poor  jack  and  onion*  are  hi*  dish 

And  then  be  saints  those  friars  who  stink  of  fish. 

King.  Art  of  Cookery. 
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JACK.'  I"  mnUtof  hi*  discourse  the  Ml  rung  to  dinner,  where  the 

gentleman  I hate  been  speaking  of  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 

JACOBITE  ^ute  Jai *•  he  bad  caught,  served  op  for  the  first  disk  in  a m.nl 
sumptuous  manner.  Spectator,  No.  108. 

Or,  if  they  venture  further  to  attach, 
lake  bowler*,  strive  to  beat  awny  the  jack. 

Bn  tier.  Human  I framing,  part  it. 

He  introduced  us  by  repeating  the  ceremonies  which  he  had  per- 
formed at  Huaheine,  after  which  I hoisted  an  English  jack,  and 
took  possession  of  this  and  the  three  neighbouring  ialands,  Hua- 
heine,  Ouheite,  and  Botabola.  which  wore  all  in  tight,  in  (he  name 
of  hU  Britannic  Majesty 

Cook,  /'oj rages,  Sfe.  voL  iv.  book  ii  cn.  n. 

JACKDAW,  a kind  of  chough  : and  jack  may  here 
he  a mere  corruption  of  chough,  choug,  chuck,  juck,  or 
jack.  And  see  Daw. 

The  trivial  name  of  the  Corvu s monedula. 

In  the  neighbour  quarters  of  die  Iniubrians  neero  adjoining,  ye 
»halr  have  infinite  and  innumerable  fluckes  and  flight*  of  choughes 
and  jackdaues:  the  veriest  theeves,  nay  the  onely  tMCTCt  of  all  other 
birds,  especially  for  silver  and  gold,  that  it  ia  a wonder  to  tee  what 
means  they  will  make  to  steals  and  filch  it. 

Holland.  Ptimt,  vol.  i.  fbL  28 j. 

He  spreads  himself,  and  cuts  the  air. 

And  steady  flight  sodh  brought  him  tier*. 

Lord,  bow  deceiv'd  and  vex'd  he  was ! 

To  find  they  were  but  mccr  jackdaws. 

h 'mj.  The  Eagle  and  the  Robin. 

Hie  jackdaw  is  black,  but  ash-coloured  on  the  breast  and  belly. 
He  is  not  above  the  size  of  a pigeon  He  ii  docile  and  loquacious. 
His  bead  being  large  for  the  size  of  hi*  body,  which,  aa  has  been 
remarked,  argues  him  ingenious  and  crafty.  He  builds  in  steeples, 
old  castles,  and  high  rocks,  laying  five  or  six  eggs  in  a season. 

(hddsmlh.  Am  mated  Suture,  voL  Lii.ch.  ii.  p.  153. 

JACKSON  I A,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  De - 
cantina , order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Lcguminoste. 
Generic  character : calyx  five-parted,  rather  unequal  ; 
the  pea-flowered  corolla  and  stamens  deciduous ; ger- 
med two-seeded  ; style  subulate ; stigma  simple  ; pod 
ventricose,  ovate  or  oblong,  interior  of  the  valves 
pubescent. 

Two  species,  J.  tcoparia,  and  J.  spinosa,  natives  of 
New  South  Wales. 

JA'COBIN,  In  their  present  application  words 

Ja'Cohixism,  ^-entirely  modem;  and  taking  their 

Ja'cobixjzed.  J origin  from  the  circumstance  of  a 
faction  of  French  revolutionists  holding  their  meetings 
in  a monastery  of  the  Jacobin , or  Dominican  Friars. 

The  Dominicans  were  so  called  because  their  first 
establishment  in  Paris  was  in  a Hospital  of  St.  James, 
(Matt.  Paris,  ad  ann.  1198.) 

I have  a good  opinion  of  the  general  Abilities  of  the  jacobins  • not 
that  1 vuppotc  them  better  boro  than  other*:  but  strong  passion* 
awaken  the  faculties.  Burke.  On  a Regicide  Peace, 

They  roust  know,  that  France  in  formidable,  not  only  an  she  ia 
France,  but  as  she  is  Jacobus  France.  Id.  lb. 

They  aro*«  from  her  [Austria]  own  ill  policy,  which  dismantled 
all  her  town*,  and  discontented  all  her  subjects  by  Jacobinical 
innovations.  Id.  On  the  Policy  of  the  Allies. 

For  my  part,  without  iloobt  or  hesitation,  I look  upon  JacoAwnm 
as  the  most  dreadful  and  most  shameful  evil,  which  ever  afflicted 
mankind,  a thing  which  goes  bevond  the  power  of  all  calculation  in  its 
mischief;  and  that  if  it  is  suffered  to  exist  in  FraDce,  we  roust  in 
England,  and  speedily  too,  fall  into  that  calamity. 

Id.  On  the  Conduct  of  the  Minority. 

I think  no  Country  can  be  aggrandized  whilst  France  is  jacohmised. 

Id.  On  the  Policy  of  the  Allies. 

JA'CCBITE,")  One  of  the  faction  who  adhered  to 

Ja'cobitism.  J James  II.  and  his  family. 

4Vh*t  Jnratr/e  ran  be  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  hi*  cause  should 
revive,  when  he  beholds  the  heroical  king  and  queeo,  who  fill  our 


throne,  auspicious  parents  of  a numerous  progeny  of  young  heroes  JACOBITE 
aud  heroine*,  rising  up  to  emulate  their  virtues,  and  bo  gladden,  like  — 
them,  the  British  nation.  JACTA- 

HoJtngbrvkr  /f  orks,  vol.  h.  p.  140.  Remarks  on  the  History  of  TION. 

England  v y - _ • 


What  gives  obstinacy  without  strength,  and  sullennesai  without 
spirit,  to  the  JaevUte-Toriet  at  this  litre. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  iv.  p.  293.  The  Idea  of  a Patriot  King. 


The  spirit  of  jacofnltrm  is  not  only  gone,  hot  it  will  appear  to  be 
gone  in  such  a manner  4*  to  leave  no  room  to  apprehend  it*  return  ; 
if  we  reflect  that  it  hath  died  away,  while  all  that  could  he  done  to 
keep  it  alive  was  doing  by  those  who  professed  it,  and  by  those  who 
valued  aud  recommrndrd'  themselves  on  their  opposition  to  all  effect* 
of  it;  if  we  consider  the  numbers  of  people  who  have  abandoned 
this  interest,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  provocation*  to  the  con- 
ttary 

Id.  Jb.  vol.  it  p.  142.  Remarks  on  the  History  of  England, 


Jacobites,  in  Ecclesiastical  History,  were  a branch 
of  the  Sect  of  Monophy sites,  deriving  their  name  from 
Jacobus  Barndanis,  or  Zanzalus,  a Syrian  Monk  of  the 
Vlth  century,  who  greatly  contributed  to  their  aggran- 
dizement. 

The  votaries  who  have  performed  a pilgrimage  to  the 
shrine  of  St.  James  of  Compostella  are  also  termed 
Jacob  lies. 

The  Dominicans  appear  also  to  have  borne  this 
name  as  well  as  that  of  Jacobin , q.  v. 

JACOB liS,  a coin  so  called  from  the  King  (James) 
in  whose  reign  it  was  struck. 


You  have  quickly  learnt  to  count  your  hundred  jacabussts  ,d 
English. 

M,ltan.  /forks.  Defence  of  the  People  of  England,  ch.  vii. 

A Jacob’s  Staff,  similarly  named  in  Tent.  Jacob's 
stab,  or  deck,  is  explained  by  Minshew  to  mean  the 
staff  which  the  Pilgrims  to  St.  James  of  Compostella, 
for  the  most  part,  carried.  Skinner  adds,  that  it  is  also 
di>lo,  (as  Minshew  too  gives  it,)  which  he  explains  to 
mean  a tuck-stick,  baculum  intra  quern  latitat  pugio 
aut  gladiolus.  But  in  its  common  usage  it  is  an 
Astrolabe,  which  Skinner  expounds  to  be  Baculun 
quo,  tanquam  scald  Jacobi  Patriarehte,  in  ctglum 
sydtra  contempt  atari  asccndimus.  Archdeacon  Nares 
says  more  plainly,  that  it  was  also  called  a cross  staff, 
and  that  both  names  were  derived  from  its  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Pilgrims. 

In  the  Merchant  of  Venice  (ii.  5.)  Shy  lock  swears 
“ by  Jacob’s  Staff;"  but  this  is  plainly  the  Staff  of  the 
Patriarch,  namely,  that  with  which,  in  his  owu  words, 
he  " passed  over  this  Jordan."  (Gen.  xxxii.  JO.) 

JACQUINIA*  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pm- 
tandria , order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Sapoftr. 
Generic  character : corolla  ten-deft,  stamens  inserted 
into  the  receptacle  ; berry  one*  seeded. 

Six  species,  small  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  the 
West  Indies. 

JACTATION,  \ Lat.  jactatio,  jaculatio,  from 

Jacllation.  Jjactare,  jaculare,  and  these  from 
jaccrt,  to  throw,  to  cast. 

A throwing,  tossing,  or  casting. 

So  bills  solid  tbe  airencountred  lull*. 

Hurl'd  to  sod  fro  with/aro/a/io*  dire, 

That  under  ground,  they  fought  in  dismal  shade. 

MU  ton  Paradise  Lost,  book  vi,  1. 

Jactations  were  used  for  some  amusement  and  allay  in  great  and 
constant  pains,  and  to  relieve  that  intranquillity  which  attends  most 
diseases,  and  makes  men  often  impatient  of  lying  still  in  their  bests 
Sir  H'iUtam  Temple.  Works,  vol  iii.  p.  296.  Of  Health  and  l*ug 
Ltf,. 
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JACTl-  JACTITATION,  Causa  jactUationis  matrimonii , 
TATIOS.  one  0f  principal  Causes  in  Laic  relating  to  Mar- 
JADE.  riage,  When  one  party  spreads  a report  ( jactitat ) 

. falsely  and  irudtoouxty,  (tor  both  these  particulars  must 
he  proved.)  tli*".  he  or  she  is  married  to  the  other, 
whereby  a com /non  reputation  of  their  matrimony  may 
ensue,  the  injured  party  may  libel  the  other  in  the  Spi- 
ritual Court : which  Court,  unless  the  defendant  makes 
out  a proof  of  actual  marriage,  will  enjoin  perpetual 
silence  on  that  head ; the  only  remedy  which  it  is  com- 
petent to  administer. 

JA'DE,  v.  \ Skinner  thinks  he  should  trifle  if  he 
JVdk,  ft.  (derived  jade  from  the  A.  S.  code,  ivil, 
Ja'oery,  I (f . d.  Hymn,  qui  jam  ire  desiit.  The  in- 
Ja'oish.  / Icrprcitttion  may  be  wrong;  the  Ety- 
mology perhaps  is  right.  In  the  North  jade  is  pro- 
nounced, or  called  yed,  ytnvd  ; and  the  A.  S.  code,  the 
past  tense  and  past  part,  of  jttn,  to  go,  gives  in  old 
English  yedt,  or  yode,  i.  e.  goed , gone.  See  Yad  in 
Jamieson,  A jade  then  may  be  one,  that  baa  yade, 
yode,  goed , or  gone ; and  is,  consequently,  wearied, 
tired  with  going.  Hence 

To  jade ; to  do,  or  cause  to  do,  to  treat  as  a jade. 
To  tire,  to  weary,  to  fatigue,  to  wear  out  with  fatigue 
or  labour ; to  suffer,  to  subject  to,  hard,  harsh,  or  ha- 
rassing employments  or  occupations,  to  harass,  to 
dispirit,  to  depress.  And,  further, 

A. jade;  a wearied  (horse  or  other  animal)  worn 
out,  dispirited : and,  thus,  resisting  labour  ; and  hence 
applied  to  horses,  or  other  animuls,  that  refuse  or  are 
unwilling  to  work  ; are  restive,  of  mischievous  tem- 
pers, play  mischievous  tricks.  Applied  sportively,  or 
ironically,  to  young  women. 

In  the  passage  quoted  from  Shakspeare,  Warburton 
cuts  the  knot,  he  transposes  the  words  jadet  and 
beasts. 


Be  Wittic,  although  thou  ride  upon  xjade. 

C A oncer.  The  Xanmrt  Preestes  Prologue,  v 14818. 

Then  riper  mellowed  yeare*,  thought  good  to  luroe  their  trade, 

Anil  b*J  Repentance  hold  the  reines  to  rule  the  braiaaieke  rode. 
Gatangne.  Weedet.  The  Compliant  of  the  Greene  Knignt. 

Di.  Mark  hat  the  King  how  pale  he  looks  with  fear 

Oh  ! this  same  whoeson  conscience,  how  it  jadet  us  I 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  PhUaster,  art  i.  sc.  I, 

Am  I Petniehia,  fear’ll,  and  spoken  of, 

And  on  my  wedding  night  am  I thus  jotted  f 

Id.  The  Woman's  Prise,  act  Lie.  1. 

Stir.  The  honourable  blood  of  Lancaster 

Must  be  »hed  hy  such  a mdr.l  groomr. 

Shah. rp tare.  Henry  Vj.  Second  Part,  fo|.  137. 

So  hnlh  together  traueld,  till  they  met 

With  a fair*  maiden  clad  in  mourning  weed, 

Vpon  a mangy  jade  vnmerlly  set, 

And  a lewd  foole  her  leading  thorough  dry  tod  wet. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qocene,  hook  »i.  can.  fi. 

Dotr.  It  is  a beast  for  Perseus  • he  is  pure  tyre  and  fire— be  is 
indeede  a hone  and  all  other  iades  you  may  call  beastes. 

Shahspeare.  Henry  /’.  fol.  81 . 

— — And  presently 

Backward  the  iade  comes  o’er,  and  his  full  poyre 
Becomes  the  rider's  load. 

Beaumont  and  Flacker.  The  Ttta  Sable  Kinsmen,  act  r.  ec.  4. 

It  if  not  cornel*  to  be  hald  to  the  earth 
Like  high-fed  jadet  upon  a til  ting-day 
la  antique  trappings. 

Ford.  The  Lover’s  Melancholy,  act  ii.  ac.  2. 


Seeks  all  foul  means  JADE. 

Of  boysirous  and  rough  jad'ne  to  diaseat  

Hi»  Lord,  that  kept  it  braselv.  JAIL. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Tun  Soblc  Kinsmen,  act  v.  sc.  4.  » r _, 

He  that  it  timorous  and  flciiblr,  apt  to  decline  opposition  when 
lie  can,  and  when  he  cannot  to  yield  to  it,  will  he  jaded  and  be  rid 
like  an  as*.  South.  Sermons,  voL  vii.  p.  72. 

Whrn  | say  all  this  I cannot  deny  bat  there  are  perverse  jades 
that  fall  to  men’s  lots,  with  whom  it  requires  more  than  common 
proficiency  id  philosophy  1o  be  able  to  live. 

Spectator , No.  479. 

So,  is  this  mongrel  slate  of  ours, 

The  rabble  are  the  supreme  powers, 

That  hors'd  us  on  their  berk*  to  show  us 
A jnduh  trick  at  last,  and  throw  us. 

Butler.  Hudibras,  part  iii.  can.  2 

What  thousand*  seek 

With  dishes  tortur'd  from  their  native  taste, 

And  mad  variety,  to  spur  beyond 
Its  wiser  will  the  jaded  appetite  ! 

Armstrong.  The  Art  of  Preserving  Health , book  ii. 

JAGG,  c.  T Perhaps  from  the  A.  S.  saga,  a 
Jaoo.  n.  ( saw,  D.  sarghen;  Ger.  sttgen,  discin - 
Ja'ooy,  tdere. 

Ja'goedne&s.  ) To  cut  out,  so  as  to  leave  projec- 
tiona,  like  th*  teeth  of  a taw. 


Theyr  kyrtelles  all  to  tagged. 

Shelton.  EJsnotsr  Rmmnung, 

The  eiet  of  a serpent,  the  heares  of  route*  jagged 

Golden  Bohe,  sig.  L.  I. 

Thy  bod ie<  boistred  out,  with  bumbast  and  with  bagge* 

Thy  rowle*,  thy  roffes,  thy  caulen,  thy  coifes,  thy  jerkins,  and  thy 
jog  get. 

Gascoigne.  A Challenge  to  Beauty. 

And  on  his  barkr  an  vnenuth  vestment 
Made  of  strange  stuffe,  but  all  to  worae  and  ragged  ; 

And  vnderneath,  his  breech  was  all  to  tome  and  \agged 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  * can.  9 

To  the  end,  that  these  inner  garmeoti,  thus  bc«et  with  long  taggrs 
and  purses,  might  shine  againe  with  varietfe  of  threads  scene  quite 
through,  and  those  portrayed  and  shaped  after  many  and  sundry 
formes  of  living  creatures. 

Holland.  Ammianus,  fol.  11.  Gal  las  and  Constantins 

Or  else  the  ground  hy  piercing  Caurus  rear'd, 

Was  jagg'd  with  frost  or  heap’d  with  glared  snow. 

Thomson.  Castle  of  Incidence 

First  draw  rudely  jour  leaves,  making  them  plain,  before  you  giv* 
tlwm  their  seins  oi  jaggednett. 

Peacham.  On  Drawing. 

Her  jaws  grin  dreadful  with  three  row*  of  teeth; 

Jaggy  they  stand,  the  gaping  deo  of  death. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  sit. 

Three  long  rollers,  tw ice-nine  inches  round. 

With  iron  cas’d,  saAjagg'd  with  many  a cun. 

Grainger  The  Sugar. Cane,  book  iii. 

JAIL,  \ See  Gaol.  Low  Lai.  gaiota ; Fr. 
Ja'jler.  fgeole,  gaiole,  gay  ole. 

A prison ; a place  of  imprisonment  or  confinement. 

Though  it  seem  not  impossible  haply  that  there  might  be  a place- 
where  voules  might  he  kept  for  a space,  to  be  taught  and  instruct : yet 
that  there  should  be  such  a jayte  a*  they  jangle,  and  such  fashion*  as 
they  fayne,  i*  playne  impossible  and  repugnaunt  to  the  Scnpture. 

Tyndall  Worker,  fol,  435.  The  Testament  of  Mr.  W.  Tracte. 

And  when  they  had  beaten  them  sore,  they  cast  them  into  prison, 
cbmaudyage  the  jayler  to  kep«  them  surely.  W’hiche  jay  ter  whrn 
he  had  receaucd  such  commaundement,  thrust  them  into  the  ynner 
priron,  and  made  their  fete  Cast  io  the  stockoa. 

Bible.  Anno  ISfil. 


Taa.  Call  forth  an  officer  ; carrie  this  mad  knaue  to  th ejai/c. 

Shahtpeare.  The  Taming  of  th * Shrew,  fol.  227. 
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JAIL  Then  doth  th'  aspiring  *oul  the  body  leave, 

— Winch  we  call  death  ; but  were  it  known  to  all 

JAMAICA.  What  life  our  *oul*  do  by  this  death  receive, 

Men  would  it  birth  or  jail-deln'ry  call. 

Davies.  The  hnsnortahty  of  the  Soul,  see.  33. 

For  those  who  ha*e  no  better  a reason  for  being  honest  than  fear 
of  a gibbet  or  a jail ; I should  not,  I confess,  much  covet  their  com- 
pany or  acquaintance. 

Shaft  ekwry.  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  Wil  and  Humour,  pert  iii. 
sec-  4. 

At  present,  the  King  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  hi*  jailnrt,  and 
his  mind  broken  to  hie  situation,  can  tend  none  hut  the  enthusiasts 
ot  the  system.  Htrrhe.  Thoughts  on  French  Affairs. 

The  operation  of  (be  old  law  is  so  savage  and  so  inconvenient  to 
society,  that  for  a long  time  past,  once  in  every  parliament,  and  lardy 
twice,  the  legislature  has  hern  obliged  to  make  a general  arbitrary 
joU -delivery,  and  at  once  to  set  open,  by  its  sovereign  authority,  all 
the  prisons  in  England.  Id.  Speech  at  Bntiol. 

JAKES,  A.  S.  " Cac-hus . Latrina.  A privy  or  jakes, 
a house  of  office.*  Somncr. 

Bale,  another  great  antiquarian,  said. u that  & great  number  of 
those  (bat  purchased  those  monasteries  reserved  the  books  of  ibov: 
libraries ; some  to  serve  their  jahet,  some  to  scour  their  candlesticks, 
svme  to  rub  ibeir  boots  ; some,”  Acr. 

St  r if  pc.  Observations  upon  Archbishop  Parker,  book  ir.  sec.  2. 
Here  all  his  suffering  brotherhood  retire 
And  ’scape  the  martyrdom  nf  jahet  and  fire. 

Pope.  The  Ihmeiad,  book  L 

Their  tracts,  [the  Priscil  Pianists]  says  Tilleroont,  were  an  horrible 
confu«ion  of  all  sorts  of  impieties,  which  flowed  into  this  sect  as 
into  a jokes- 

J'riin.  Remarks  on  J5cr/r*wi*fies/  History,  Anno  379. 

JALAP,  in  Medicine,  (be  ro?t  of  the  Convolvulus 


Americana* ; so  called  from  ihe  city  Xalapa  in  Mexico,  JALAP, 
near  which  it  is  found.  It  is  also  met  with  near  Vera  — 
Cruz  mid  on  the  South  of  Florida.  It  was  first  brought  JAMA1CA; 
to  Europe  in  the  beginning  of  the  XVIIth  century;  it 
is  imported  in  transverse  slices,  which  ore  solid,  hard, 
and  weighty ; externally  blackish  or  dark  brown ; in- 
ternally of  a dark  grey.  It  has  scarcely  any  smell,  and 
very  little  taste.  In  doses  of  a scruple,  or  half  a dram, 
it  is  an  effectual  and  safe  cathartic,  acting  with  great 
mildness.  It  is  diuretic  as  well  as  purgative,  and 
therefore  is  a favourite  medicine  in  dropsies.  It  is  ex- 
hibited in  Tincture,  Extract,  and  Kcsin. 

JAM,  r.  to  jam  (says  Grose)  is  to  render  firm  by 
treading,  as  cattle  do  land  they  are  foddered  on. 

Perhaps  from  the  A.  S.  ge-ann-ian , to  make  even,  to 
level.  Emn-tand  is  in  A.  S,  plamtict. 

To  level ; to  press  down  close  ; to  press  or  squeeze 
close  or  fast. 

Jam  is  used  as  a substantive  in  Works  on  Cookery, 
for  a conserve  of  fruits,  reduced  to  a paste  by  jamming 
or  pressure. 

In  a stage-coach  with  lumber  erm/nm’d, 
lietueen  two  bulky  bixliev  jamm'J, 

Did  you  ne’er  writhe  yourself  about, 

To  Hod  the  teat  sod  cuwuon  out? 

/Jnyd.  Epistle  to  J.  B.  E*<j- 

The  piu  called  el  Puryatano  had  very  near  proved  a Ml  to  ul; 
for  we  thought  at  use  lime  that  the  carriage*  must  have  remained 
jammed  ,u  between  the  rock*. 

Swinbum.  Spam.  Letter  3. 


JAMAICA. 


Aspect 


JAMAICA,  the  third  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  in 
size,  but  raised  by  British  enterprise  and  industry  to  be 
the  first  in  importance,  lies  between  the  parallels  17° 
44',  and  18°  12'  North  latitude,  in  longitude  75°  55\ 
and  78°  48'  West  from  Greenwich.  The  extreme  length 
of  the  Island  is  172  miles,  with  a breadth  of  58  miles 
in  the  widest  part,  or  a medium  breadth  of  nearly  40 
miles.  The  name,  originally  written  Jaimaca  or 
J arnica,  is  said  to  hove  signified  in  the  language  of  I he 
natives,  a country  abounding  in  springs.  The  Spanish 
Historians  wrote  the  word  Xaymaca . But  as  Columbus 
at  first  named  the  Island  St.  Jago,  some  of  our  writers 
have  erroneously  supposed  that  Jamaica  was  the  aug- 
mentative of  James.  Long,  in  his  History  of  Jamaica, 
derives  the  name  of  the  Island  from  a species  of  fruit 
which  was  common  on  its  Southern  shores. 

The  appearance  of  Jamaica  from  the  sea  is  one  of  the 
most  imposing  imaginable,  and  the  prospects  which  the 
Island  offers  on  a near  approach,  are  not  unworthy  of 
its  rank  as  a colony  or  the  exuberance  of  the  region  in 
which  it  is  situate.  A chain  of  mountains  extends 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  Island  from  East  to 
West,  the  peaks  of  which  are  visible  at  the  distance  of 
20  leagues.  On  the  Northern  side  the  hills  commence 
at  a little  distance  from  the  shore,  rounded  into  a great 
variety  of  beautiful  forms,  and  separated  from  each  other 
by  romantic  valleys.  These  hills,  wholly  divested  of  a 
rude  or  abrupt  character,  rise  by  gradual  terraces  to  the 
central  mountains.  Surveyed  from  an  eminence  of  the 
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interior  they  present  to  view  a labyrinth  of  swelling 
woods  and  winding  valleys.  The  whole  country  is  a 
natural  forest,  with  patches  of  verdure  as  fresh  and 
bright  as  that  of  England.  The  pimento  or  all-spice 
tree  in  particular,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  its  foliage,  is  spread  in  great  abundance  over  this 
undulating  surface.  The  mangrove  grows  along  the 
shore,  and  behind  it  the  cocoa-nut,  plantain,  and  palmetto 
attract  and  gratify  the  eye  of  the  stranger  by  the  airiness 
and  singularity  of  their  appearance.  On  the  South  side 
of  the  Island  the  scenery  has  a different  character.  The 
rugged  soaring  ridge  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  with  its 
deep  gaps  and  bare  precipices,  is  not  concealed  from 
sight  by  the  woody  hills  which  lie  beneath  it,  but  ap- 
pears reared  with  impending  desolation  over  the  level 
savannas  bordering  on  the  sea.  ■ These  are  vast  plains 
clothed  chiefly  with  extensive  cane-fields,  and  displaying 
all  the  activity  of  European  cultivation,  with  the  exu- 
berance of  the  torrid  zone.  Few  Countries  are  more 
susceptible  of  ornament  than  this,  and  yet  few  of  the  colo- 
nists take  much  pains  in  embellishing  their  estates  with 
sylvan  beauties.  A great  portion  of  the  interior  remains 
but  imperfectly  known.  The  dreary  and  threatening 
aspect  of  the  mountains  which  seem  flung  together  by 
some  great  convulsion  of  nature;  the  comparative 
barrenness  of  the  high  lands,  unfitted  for  what  is  called 
colonial  produce ; and  the  heat  of  the  climate,  which 
makes  indolence  overpower  curiosity,  and  prevents 
every  exertion  when  interest  is  not  the  motive,  may 
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JAMAICA,  explain  why  a part  of  the  Island,  highly  interesting  to 
v'-**'1'  the  Naturalist,  should  still  remain  not  at  all  or  very  im- 
perfectly explored. 

Miamkgy.  The  Geology  and  Mineralogy  of  Jamaica  have  been 
but  imperfectly  studied.  Though  the  Natural  History  of 
the  Island  has  been  repeatedly  writteu.  yet  the  mineral 
kingdom  has  received  but  little  attention.  The  highest 
point  of  the  Blue  Mountains  is  said  to  be  7431  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  Liguanea  hills,  which  ran  between 
the  mountains  and  the  savannas  on  the  South  side  of 
the  Island,  are  composed  generally  of  a fertile  marl 
containing  marine  exuvie.  The  early  writers  assert 
that  the  Spanish  inhabitants  had  mines  both  of  silver 
and  of  copper.  The  ores  of  this  latter  metal  are  very 
abundant ; some  lead  mines  were  opened  in  the  last 
century,  but  want  of  fuel  and  the  high  price  of  labour 
rendered  it  impossible  to  work  them  with  profit.  Sul- 
phureous and  chalybeate  springs  arc  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  Island. 

Hirers.  No  part  of  the  West  Indies  is  so  well  watered  as 

Jamaica;  every  valley  has  its  rivulet,  and  every  hill  its 
cascade.  Besides  the  countless  smaller  streams,  there 
are  some  larger  rivers;  none  of  these,  however,  are 
navigable,  except  Black  River,  in  the  parish  of  Eliza- 
beth, in  which  flat-bottomed  boats  bring  down  the  mm, 
sugar,  and  other  produce  from  the  interior ; on  some 
of  the  others,  as  the  Rio  Cohre,  canoes  and  small  boats 
can  sail  a considerable  way  up. 

Climate.  There  is  little  variation  of  seasons  here  except  what 
is  occasioned  by  the  alternation  of  rainy  and  dry 
weather.  In  the  months  of  December.  January,  and 
February,  the  air  on  the  mountains  is,  indeed,  sensibly 
colder,  but  this  difference  is  seldom  perceptible  on  the 
sea-side.  The  periodical  rains  do  not  take  place  with 
perfect  regularity.  Sometimes  the  Spring  rams  do  not 
set  in  till  the  beginning  of  June,  and  occasionally  later. 
In  other  years  they  begin  in  March  or  even  February, 
and  continue  for  two  months  or  more.  The  autumnal, 
or  Fall  rains,  as  they  are  here  called,  usually  take  place 
in  October  and  November,  sometimes  earlier  sometimes 
later.  They  are  essentially  necessary  to  the  planter  to 
bring  forward  his  young  canes,  which  arc  generally 
planted  at  this  season.  The  Spring  rains  are  by  far  the 
most  violent.  During  their  prevalence  the  air  is  in- 
sufferably sultry.  The  thermometer  at  the  sea-side 
ranges  from  75°  to  85°,  and  occasionally  mounts  to  100°. 
The  showers  come  on  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The 
clouds  gather  in  an  instant,  and  the  torrent  pours  down 
before  the  negroes  employed  in  the  fields  can  retire 
from  its  fury.  The  Spring  rains  are  frequently  partial, 
so  that  one  district  or  even  one  estate  is  parched  with 
drought,  while  the  adjoining  one  is  refreshed  with  daily 
showers.  There  is  not  any  reason  in  Jamaica  which 
can  be  properly  called  unhealthy.  The  vicissitudes  of 
hot  and  cold,  wet  and  dry,  which  are  dangerous  to 
health  in  all  Countries  and  in  a hot  climate  particularly 
so,  are  more  to  he  guarded  against  in  the  wet  season. 
But  with  proper  precautions  health  may  be  preserved  in 
nil  seasons.  Intemperance  and  irregularity  destroy 
many  more  constitutions  than  any  pernicious  quality  in 
the  air,  and  the  terror  with  which  the  diseases  of  the 
climate  ore  regarded,  unquestionably  renders  them 
doubly  fatal.  The  yellow  fever  seldom  or  never  visits 
the  mountainous  parts  of  the  interior,  nor  are  the  negroes 
and  brown  people  at  all  subject  to  it.  Reside*  the 
Disease*,  yellow  or  bilious  fever,  intermittent  fevers,  pleurisies, 
<kc.  are  common  in  Jamaica,  but  consumptions  are 


little  known.  Voung  men,  on  their  first  arrival,  are  JAMAICA, 
peculiarly  liable  to  febrile  disorders,  which  would  in  all  — 
probability  be  avoided  by  the  precaution  of  residing  for 
a few  months  in  a healthy  part  of  the  interior  by  way  of 
seasoning.  A few  years  ago  the  West  Indies,  and 
Jamaica  in  particular,  were  regarded  as  the  graves  of 
the  British  troops ; few  regiments  sent  thither  ever  re- 
turned. The  mode  of  avoiding  the  ravages  of  the  yellow 
fever  was  found  out  accidentally  in  the  Maroon  war. 

The  year  before  that  event  (1794)  a regiment,  f»00 
strong,  arrived  in  Montego  Bay  on  the  North  Coast  of 
Jamaica,  and  in  the  first  year  it  was  quartered  there, 
lost  nearly  300  men  by  sickness.  When  the  war  was 
terminated,  however,  and  the  military  were  stationed  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Maroon  town,  about  20  miles  itp  the 
country,  it  was  found  that  the  troops  posted  there  were 
as  healthy  as  if  quartered  in  the  heart  England.  Thin 
spot  has  been  since  converted  iuto  the  head -quarters  of 
the  military. 

The  limit  of  the  miasmata  and  pestilential  atmosphere 
in  this  zone  is  supposed  to  be  at  an  elevation  of  about 
1300  feet  above  the  sea.  At  that  height  the  air  is 
perfectly  salubrious.  The  high  district  called  Pedro 
Plains,  on  the  South-West  coast  of  Jamaica,  is  said  by 
Bryan  Edwards  to  vie  with  any  spot  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe  in  (he  mildness  of  its  temperature  and  the 
purity  of  its  air.  At  the  estate  of  Cold  Spring,  4200 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  same  Historian  thought 
the  climate  the  most  delightful  he  had  ever  experienced  ; 
the  thermometer  seldom  falls  below  5S°,  or  exceeds  ?0U, 
and  many  English  fruits,  as  the  apple,  peach,  strawberry, 

&c.  flourish  there  in  perfection. 

Jamaica  is  situated  near  the  limits  of  the  great  vot-  EwthquM** 
canic  region  of  South  America,  and  it  is  in  consequence 
liable  to  earthquakes.  On  the  7 tit  of  June,  1092,  at 
mid-day,  an  eurthquukc  destroyed  the  town  of  Port 
Roval.  The  convulsion  lasted  about  three  minutes, 
when  the  town  sank  several  fathoms  under  water.  The 
walls  of  the  buildings  may  still  be  seen  in  calm  weather. 

The  heavy  buildings  throughout  the  Island  were  thrown 
down;  shattered  mountains  ruined  muny  settlements ; 
general  sickness  ensued ; order  and  industry  were 
totally  at  an  end,  and  a mischievous  confusion  prevailed 
until  the  terror  subsided.  3000  lives  were  lost  by  this 
visitation.  Smart  shocks  are  felt  almost  every  year;  in 
1802,  and  again  in  1816,  they  were  more  violent  than 
usual,  but  without  doing  any  damage. 

Hurricanes  are  more  frequent,  and  in  many  instances  tli>rii«aaes. 
more  terrible  and  destructive  than  the  most  awful 
earthquake.  A succession  of  hurricanes  desolated  this 
and  some  of  the  neigh bouring  islands  for  seven  years, 
beginning  in  1780,  with  the  exceptions  only  of  1782 
and  1783.  Of  this  series  of  visitations,  the  first,  occur- 
ring in  1780,  was  by  far  the  most  destructive;  but  the 
sphere  of  its  activity  in  Jamaica  was  confined  to  the 
Western  part  of  the  Island.  The  desolation,  however, 
which  it  occasioned  is  scarcely  equalled  in  the  records 
of  human  calamity.  The  umount  of  property  destroyed 
exceeded  two  millions  sterling.  The  fate  of  the  little 
seaport  of  Savannah  la  Mer,  on  that  occasion,  was  as 
sudden  and  terrific  as  that  of  Port  Royal.  The  sea 
bursting  its  ancient  hounds  overwhelmed  that  unhappy 
town,  and  swept  it  to  instant  destruction,  not  leaving 
behind  a vestige  of  man,  beast,  or  habitation*  It  is 
said  that  upwards  of  20  hours  before  the  commence- 
ment of  that  great  hurricane,  a very  uncommon  noise, 
resembling  the  roar  of  distant  thunder,  was  heard  to 
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JAMAICA,  issue  from  the  bottom  of  all  the  wells  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Kingston.  When  a hurricane  subsides,  every 
object  around  wears  a dismal  appearance.  The  trees 
are  stript  of  their  verdure  or  lie  scattered  on  the  ground, 
the  field*  of  canes  are  tom  up  by  Ihilr  roots,  and  blown 
about  like  straws,  the  plantain  trees,  from  which  the 
Inhabitants  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe  draw  a great 
part  of  their  subsistence,  are  every  where  destroyed. 
What  adds  to  the  horror  of  such  a situation  is  the 
knowledge  that  hurricanes  are  frequently  the  forerunners 
of  long  droughts,  which  arrest  the  young  crop*  in  their 
growth,  and  annihilate  the  hopes  of  the  succeeding  year. 
This  accumulation  of  evils  was  never  so  severely  felt  as 
after  the  great  hurricane  of  1780,  when  the  negroes 
throughout  the  Island  perished  in  great  numbers,  partly 
by  di*ea&es  brought  on  by  unwholesome  food,  and  partly 
by  absolute  starvation. 

Production?.  The  vegetable  productions  of  Jamaica  form  a nu- 
merous and  interesting  catalogue.  While  the  high 
mountain  lands  permit  the  cultivation  of  many  European 
plants,  the  low  savannas  are  covered  with  a tropical 
vegetation.  The  native  forests  abound  with  a great 
variety  of  valuable  timber,  woods  for  dyeing,  and  orna- 

Wood*.  mental  cabinet  work.  The  mahogany  tree  grows  to  a 
great  size,  but  is  nearly  extirpated  ; there  are  at  present 
few  trees  of  the  species  remaining  in  Jamaica,  except 
in  the  remote  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  Island, 
whence  it  is  difficult  to  remove  them  The  mahogany 
exported  even  during  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
when  the  woods  were  much  thinned,  was  estimated  at 
i.a25,0l>0  sterling  per  antrum.  The  cedar  grows  to  an 
immense  size,  sometimes  measuring  30  feet  in  circum- 
ference, with  70  or  80  feet  of  naked  stem  before  it 
throws  out  any  branches.  The  black  and  green  ebony, 
the  lignum  viftt,  fustic,  logwood,  and  satin  wood  are 
important  articles  of  commerce.  The  bitter  wood  of 
Jamaica  was  at  one  time  imported  into  England  as  a 
substitute  for  hops,  of  which  it  possesses  all  the  valuable 
properties,  but  heavy  duties  laid  on  it  served  as  an 
effectual  protection  to  the  hop  growers.  The  palmetto 
or  cabbage  tree,  which  rises  conspicuously  in  all  the 
woods  of  Jamaica,  is  perhaps  the  most  graceful  of  all 
the  vegetable  creation.  Ligun,  in  his  account  of  the 
first  conquest  of  Rarbadocs,  mentions  some  of  this 
species  above  200  feet  in  height ; the  finest  trees  were 
soon  cut  down,  but  in  Jamaica  Bryan  Edwards  was 
disposed  to  think  he  hod  seen  palmettos  150  feet  high. 
The  trunk  of  this  tree  is  a straight,  smooth,  slightly 
annulated  column,  large  at  the  base,  and  tapering  uni- 
formly towards  its  summit,  where  it  takes  the  form  of  a 
well-turned,  finely- polished  baluster,  of  a lively  green 
colour,  gently  swelling  from  its  pedestal,  and  diminishing 
again  to  its  top,  where  it  expands  into  branches,  waving 
like  plumes  of  ostrich  feathers.  The  green  portion  of 
the  trunk  is  edible,  and  being  thought  to  resemble  the 
cabbage  in  flavour  has  procured  the  tree  its  name. 

The  Bombas  maftfl,  or  wild  cotton  tree,  is  another 
giant  of  the  woods.  Its  trunk  is  hollowed  into  canoes 
large  enough  to  hold  eight  or  nine  hogsheads  of  sugar; 
some  have  been  seen,  it  is  said,  able  to  contain  from 
60  to  100  men.  The  low  country  round  the  Island  is 
nearly  denuded  of  forest,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
quantity  of  wood  annually  consumed  as  fuel  in  the 
plantations  so  that  some  estates  have  to  import  coals 
from  Great  Britain  at  a great  price  to  manufacture  their 
produce.  The  culture  of  the  bamboo  would  be  perhaps 
the  easiest  mode  of  remedying  this  deficiency. 


Among  the  fruits  which  grow  here  luxuriantly  may  JAMAICA, 
be  enumerated  the  pine  apple,  the  orange,  the  shaddock, 
the  sappadillo,  (a  luscious  fruit  growing  spontaneously  Frviu. 
in  the  woods.)  the  pomegranate,  the  grenadilto,  the  musk 
melon,  the  neesberry,  resembling  in  flavour  a mellow 

pear,  and  the  avagato  pear  or  vegetable  marrow,  which 
bears,  however,  no  resemblance  to  the  European  pear. 

The  Botanic  Garden  established  in  Jamaica  in  1773, 
has  been  the  means  of  naturalizing  many  East  Indian 
fruits.  The  mango,  the  durian,  the  bread  fruit,  and  the 
jack  fjruit  are  the  principal  of  these ; the  shaddock  was 
an  earlier  importation.  Some  of  these  exotica  were  a 
present  from  Lord  Rodney  to  the  Island,  having  been 
the  cargo  of  a French  vessel  bound  from  the  Mauritius 
to  St.  Domingo,  and  captured  by  one  of  his  cruiser* ; 
but  the  greater  part  were  brought  by  Captain  Bligh 
who  was  sent  by  the  British  Government  for  the  pur 
pose,  from  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans. 

Some  of  these  imported  plants  are  merely  objects  o> 
curiosity  to  the  scientific,  os  they  will  never,  in  ail  pro- 
bability, prove  here  an  object  of  profitable  culture;  such 
are  the  sago  palm,  the  nutmeg  tree,  cinnamon,  mace, 
tea  plant,  Ac.  ; but  this  is  not  the  case  with  most  of  the 
fruits.  The  mango  is  now  so  abundant  in  Jamaica 
that  hogs  are  fed  with  it;  the  more  delicate  varie- 
ties ore  pickled  for  exportation.  The  bread  fruit 
has  also  multiplied  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  but  has 
not  proved  so  important  an  acquisition  as  was  expected, 
the  negroes  always  preferring  to  it  the  plantain  and  the 
yam.  Of  this  last  nutritive  and  palatable  root,  there 
are  several  species  cultivated  ; some  of  the  largest  have 
been  known  to  weigh  70  pounds.  An  excellent  law 
exists  here  relative  to  roots,  or  as  they  are  called,  ground 
provisions,  by  which  all  estates  are  required  to  have 
10  acres  of  such  provisions  for  every  100  negroes,  over 
and  above  the  negroes*  grounds  and  plantain  walks ; 
this  is  intended  as  a resource  against  scarcity  or  famine 
In  case  of  a hurricane.  Among  the  exotics  we  may 
mention  the  Baobob  or  Adansonia,  the  trunk  of  which 
sometimes  measures  SO  feet  in  circumference. 

The  productions  of  the  European  kitchen-garden  thrive  KfcuU-nt 
here  more  easily  than  the  fruits  of  Europe,  and  the  chief  vegetable*, 
towns  of  the  Island  are  supplied  with  cabbages,  lettuce, 
carrots,  turnips,  parsnips,  artichokes,  kidney  beans. 

peas,  asparagus,  Slc.  in  the  utmost  abundance.  Some, 
however,  think  the  native  growths,  as  the  choco,  ochra, 

Lima  bean,  and  Indian  kale,  more  agreeable  than  the 
esculent  vegetables  of  Europe. 

The  principal  grain  cultivated  in  Jamaica  is  maize,  Grain,  Ac. 
or  Indian  corn,  which  commonly  produces  two  crops  in 
the  year,  and  sometimes  three,  yielding  from  15  to  40 
bushels  an  ncre,  according  to  the  soil;  Guinea  corn 
yielding  but  one  crop  of  from  30  to  60  bushels  the  acre ; 
and  rice  in  no  great  quantity,  the  situation  proper  for 
its  growth  being  deemed  unhealthy,  and  the  negroes 
being  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  articles  that  yield 
more  profit.  The  pastures  of  the  Island  are  of  much 
greater  importance  than  the  tillage  The  Guinea  grass 
is  considered  as  next  to  the  sugar-cane  in  importance, 
as  most  of  the  grazing  and  breeding  farms  throughout 
the  Island  were  originally  created,  and  are  still  sup- 
ported, chiefly  by  means  of  this  invaluable  herbage. 

The  settlement  of  the  Northern  parishes  is  ascribed  by 
Bryan  Edwards  to  the  introduction  of  this  excellent 
grass,  which  happened  accidentally  in  the  middle  of  the 
iast  century ; the  seeds  having  been  brought  from  the 
coast  of  Guinea  as  food  for  some  birds,  which  were 
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presented  to  a gentleman  residing  in  the  Island.  For* 
tunalely  the  birds  did  not  live  long  enough  to  consume 
the  whole  stock,  and  the  remainder  being  carelessly 
thrown  into  a fence  grew  and  flourished.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  eagerness  displayed  by  the  cattle  to 
reach  the  grass  attracted  notice,  and  led  to  the  careful 
propagation  of  the  seeds;  which  now  thrive  in  some  of 
the  most  rocky  parts  of  the  Island,  bestowing  verdure 
and  fertility  on  lands  which  otherwise  would  not  be 
worth  cultivation. 

The  grazing  farms  have  latterly  increased  very  much 
in  Jamaica,  and  homed  cable  are  abundant.  The  oxen, 
chiefly  from  the  Spanish  breed,  are  small  hut  hardy. 
The  butter  is  excellent,  and  nearly  sufficient  in  quantity 
for  the  consumption  of  the  Island.  The  sheep  of 
Jamaica,  according  to  Sir  II.  Sloone,  are  from  a breed 
originally  African.  They  have  short  hair  instead  of 
wool,  and  in  general  are  party  coloured,  chiefly  black 
and  white.  They  are  small,  hut  the  mutton  is  excellent. 
The  swine  are  also  considerably  smaller  than  those  of 
Europe,  and  have  short,  pointed  ears.  The  pork  of 
Jamaica  is  said  to  be  much  whiter  and  sweeter  than 
that  of  firent  Britain.  The  wild  hog  is  still  found  in 
great  numbers  in  the  remote  woods.  The  chase  of  the 
wild  boar  is  a favourite  diversion  of  the  Creole  Whites, 
by  whom  the  flesh  barbacurd,  that  is  smoked  with  a 
certain  odoriferous  wood,  which  communicates  to  it  a 
peculiar  flavour,  is  considered  a grent  delicacy.  The 
Creole  horses  are  small  but  active  animals.  The  English 
and  North  American  horses  are  not  so  well  able  to 
endure  the  climate.  In  all  the  parishes  there  are  bien- 
nial horse-races.  The  Creole  horses  bred  and  trained 
for  the  Course,  are  so  fleet  and  well  bottomed,  that 
English  racers  brought  there  have  been  often  beaten  by 
them.  But  it  is  on  the  mules  that  the  planters  place 
their  chief  reliance,  all  the  drudgery  of  the  plantations 
being  performed  by  these  hardy  animals,  which  are 
capable  of  undergoing  double  the  fatigue  a horse  could 
support ; indeed  the  latter  are  seldom  used  as  beasts  of 
burden,  and  as  to  the  carts  and  wains,  they  are  drawn 
by  oxen. 

The  monkeys  of  four  or  five  species  which  formerly 
peopled  the  woods  of  Jamaica  have  been  long  since 
destroyed.  Racoons  were  still  numerous  in  the  time 
of  Sloane,  and  the  coati  or  agouti  is  yet,  perhaps, 
to  be  met  with  in  the  mountains.  Rats  are  most 
numerous  and  destructive,  particularly  to  the  sugar- 
cane; in  some  years  whole  fields  of  this  plant  arc  as* 
completely  destroyed  by  that  voracious  animal,  as  if  a 
blight  had  alighted  on  them.  One  year  with  another  it 
is  supposed  that  the  estates  sustain  by  this  unavoidable 
plunder,  a loss  of  at  least  eight  or  ten  hogsheads  of  sugar 
for  every  hundred  they  make.  All  means  an*  employed 
to  drstrov  these  formidable  marauders,  but  although 
50,000  huve  been  caught  or  killed  on  some  properties 
in  a single  year,  yet  no  sensible  diminution  of  their 
number*  takes  place.  These  rats  are  of  a very  large 
species,  introduced  not  many  years  ago  in  order  that 
they  might  extirpate  the  smaller  kind,  which  were  still 
more  destructive.  They  are  eaten  by  the  negroes, 
dressed  in  molasses.  The  racoons,  monkeys,  &c.  seen 
at  present  on  the  Island,  are  introduced  from  lime  to 
time  from  the  Spanish  Main,  the  indigenous  quadrupeds 
being  long  since  exterminated.  Some  species  of  the 
feathered  tribes,  too,  as  the  flamingo  with  its  elegant 
scarlet  plumage,  have  been  banished  from  these  shores. 
In  some  of  the  rivers  of  Jamaica  are  alligators  of  con- 


siderable size,  but  they  are  timid  and  inoffensive.  The  JAMAICA, 
guana,  a species  of  lizard  about  three  feet  in  length, 
which  was  eaten  and  thought  a delicacy  by  the  Spanish 
colonists  and  by  the  French  in  the  Windward  Isles,  is 
still  common,  The  mountain  crab,  which  formerly  ex-  Mountain 
isted  iu  great  multitudes  in  Jamaica  as  well  as  the  crafc"- 
smaller  Antilles,  is,  we  believe,  at  present  nearly  extinct 
all  those  Islands.  These  extraordinary  animals  live  in 
the  mountains  in  a kind  of  regulated  society,  and  march 
to  the  sea-side  once  a year  to  deposit  their  spawn.  In 
the  months  of  April  or  May  they  commence  their  expe- 
dition, sallying  out  from  the  clefts  of  rocks,  stumps 
of  hollow  trees,  and  from  the  holes  they  have  bur- 
rowed in  the  ground.  They  direct  their  march  to 
the  sea-side  with  right-lined  precision,  never  deviating 
from  their  course  unless  to  wind  along  the  banks  of 
rivers.  The  procession  used  to  consist  of  several  mil- 
lions, and  two  or  three  month*  intervened  before  thev  all 
reached  the  sea.  As  soon  ns  the  crab  arrives  at  the 
shore,  it  eagerly  goes  to  the  edge  of  the  water  and  lets 
the  wave  da*h  over  its  body  two  or  three  times  to  wash 
off  the  spawn.  The  eggs  are  hutched  under  the  sand, 
and  soon  after  the  new-born  crabs  are  seen  quitting  the 
shore  and  slowly  travelling  Up  the  mountains.  The 
old  crabs  regain  their  habitations  by  the  latter  end  of 
June;  in  August  they  begin  to  fatten  and  prepare  for 
moulting,  filling  up  their  burrows  with  dry  grass,  leaves, 
and  other  materials.  When  the  proper  period  comes, 
each  retires  to  his  hole,  shuts  up  the  passage,  and  re- 
mains quite  inactive  until  he  gets  rid  of  his  old  shell, 
and  is  lully  provided  with  a new  one.  At  this  time  the 
flesh  is  iu  its  richest  state,  and  covered  only  with  a 
lender  membraneous  skin.  Du  Tertrc,  from  whom, 
and  Dr.  Brown,  (iVt/J.  Hut.  of  Jamaica,)  we  have  col- 
lected the  altnve  account  of  this  animal,  bestows  on  it 
the  highest  encomiums,  calling  it  44  n living  uud  per- 
petual supply  of  manna  in  the  wilderness.’'  Later 
writers  have  acknowledged  the  justice  of  this  praise. 

Another  delicacy  which  is  had  here  in  greater  abun-  0,-toUn*. 
dance  is  the  Ortolan  or  October  bird.  This  is  not  the  same 
as  the  Ortolan  of  Europe  ; it  is  the  Rice  bird  of  South 
Carolina,  the  Kmbcriza  orysorora  of  Linnatus.  Great 
flights  of  them  arrive  in  Carolina  in  September  to 
devour  the  rice,  and  after  remaining  there  about  three 
weeks  migrate  to  the  South,  arriving  in  the  Islands  in 
prodigious  numbers  about  the  middle  of  October.  Dr. 

Brown,  who  published  his  Natural  Hutary  of  Jamaica 
in  1754.  tells  us  that  the  camels  imported  there  were 
numerous  at  that  time,  but  that  from  the  ignorance  of 
their  keepers  of  the  temper  uud  habits  of  these  animals 
they  were  of  little  use.  As  no  subsequent  writers  have 
mentioned  them,  we  presume  that  they  have  become 
extinct. 

The  works  of  an  estate,  or  buildings  for  the  manufac-  ru#4| 
taring  of  the  produce,  are  placed  in  the  most  central  economy 
situation  of  the  cane  land,  regard  being  had  at  the  same 
time  to  other  conveniences,  as  u stream  of  water,  easiness 
of  access,  a proper  extent  of  eligible  ground  to  build 
on,  &c.  The  buildings  are  a mill,  or  sometimes  two ; 
a boiling  house,  a curing  and  a distilling  house ; several 
trash  houses  to  dry  the  cane  trash  far  fuel  ; one  or  two 
mule  sheds,  a cooper's  and  cariMMiter's  shop.  These,  if 
on  a large  scale,  suited  to  an  estate  making  five  or  six 
hundred  hogsheads  of  sugar  annually,  will  cost  <£12,000 
or  £ 15,000  currency.  The  oilier  buildings  on  the 
estate  arc  the  proprietor  * house,  the  overseers  house, 
an  hospital  for  sick  negroes,  and  sometimes  a house  for 
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JAMAICA,  a surgeon.  The  land  is  portioned  out  in  the  following 
manner.  If  the  estate  is  large,  consisting  of  about 
1500  acres,  about  a fifth  part  is  planted  in  canes ; two- 
firths  are  laid  out  in  Guinea  grass  and  common  pasture ; 
one-fifth  is  occupied  hy  the  plantain  walks,  &c.  and 
negro  grounds ; and  the  remainder  consists  of  woods, 
wastes,  or  fallow.  The  fields  of  canes  and  pastures  are 
fenced  with  logwood,  marengo,  or  lime  trees.  The  first  of 
these  resembles  hawthorn,  and  forms  a handsome  fence. 
The  cane*fields  contain  from  10  to  20  acres,  with  roads 
between  them  12  or  15  feet  wide.  The  negroes' houses  are 
grouped  together,  at  a distance  from  the  other  buildings 
on  the  estate,  forming  a sort  of  village,  generally  en- 
closed by  a stone  wall,  and  displaying  an  intermixture 
of  gardens  and  fruit  trees,  which  give  it  a pleasing 
appearance.  These  negro  villages  have  the  character 
of  the  climate  peculiarly  impressed  upon  them  ; the 
plantain,  banana,  bread-fruit,  and  other  vegetable  pro- 
ductions of  the  torrid  zone  being  planted  in  them,  so 
as  to  form  a little  grove  around  the  dwellings. 

Su|xr<aBe.  In  Jamaica,  as  in  the  other  West  Indian  Islands,  the 
Otaheite,  South  Sea,  or,  os  it  is  more  generally  called,  the 
Bourbon  cane,  has  entirely  supplanted  the  smaller  kind, 
which  was  first  introduced  from  the  Canary  Isles.  This 
new  species,  which  yields  nearly  four  times  the  produce  of 
the  other,  was  brought  from  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  to  the 
French  Antilles  in  1796,  and  soon  spread  through  the 
other  Islands.  The  Spaniards,  though  a century  and 
a half  in  possession  of  Jamaica,  had  made  only  three 
small  plantations  during  the  whole  period.  The  Eng- 
lish commenced  planting  the  sugar-cane  in  1660,  five 
years  after  the  conquest  of  the  Island,  and  manufactured 
the  first  sugar  in  1661. 

Commerce.  During  die  late  war  a great  increase  took  place  in 
the  cultivation  of  coffee,  but  the  value  of  this  exporta- 
tion has  again  declined.  The  same  depreciation  has 
also  taken  place  with  respect  to  cotton  and  indigo. 
Sugar  and  rum  are  the  staple  commodities  of  Jamaica, 
and  those  from  which  it  derives  its  high  rank  among  the 
British  West  Indian  Islands,  us  it  yields  nearly  one-half 
of  the  whole  quantity  produced. 

The  value  of  the  exportations  from  Jamaica  in  the 
year  1734  was  £539,499,  in  1787  it  amounted  to 
<£1,496,232,  und  in  1810  to  £4,303,337.  The  importa- 
tions in  1787  were  valued  at  £2,136,442,  and  in  1810 
at  £2,303,179. 

Division.  Jamaica  is  divided  into  three  Counties,  Middlesex, 
Surry,  and  Cornwall ; and  these  are  subdivided  into  20 

Bbhopric.  Parishes.  The  Island  was  formerly  under  the  spiritual 
direction  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  but  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament, passed  in  1825  for  the  better  regulation  of  the 
Clergy  in  the  West  Indies,  created  the  Bishopric  of 
Jamaica.  The  British  settlements  in  the  Bay  of  Hon- 
duras and  the  Bahama  Isles  are  included  in  the  diocese. 
The  Bishop  has  a salary  of  £4000  a year.  The  same 
Act  provided  for  the  appointment  of  an  Archdeacon, 
with  a salary  of  £2000  a year,  ami  seven  Rectors,  to  lie 
named  by  the  King,  with  £500  a year  each.  The 
Livings  are  generally  worth  above  £1000  a year,  the 
customary  fees  paid  to  the  Clergy  being  very  large. 

Population.  ^ difficult  to  estimate  correctly  the  free  population 
of  Jamaica;  the  number  of  the  slaves  was  always  more 
accurately  known.  In  the  year  1658,  shortly  after  the 
Island  came  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  the  whites 
were  estimated  at  4500,  and  the  slaves  at  1400 ; in 
1768  the  white  people  amounted  to  17,947,  and  the 
slaves  to  176,914.  From  that  lime  the  slave  popula- 


tion continued  to  increase  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  JAMAICA 
1812  they  amounted  to  319,912  ; such  was  the  state-  — v"1*- 
ment  of  the  Colonial  Journal,  which  gives  the  following 
account  to  show  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  slaves 
from  that  year.  Number  of  slaves  in  Jamaica, 

In  1812  ....  319,912.  1814 315,385. 

1813...,  317,424.  1815....  313,814. 

But  the  correctness  of  these  numbers  may  reasonably  Number  of 
be  doubted,  on  comparing  them  with  the  subsequent  dates, 
returns  to  Parliament.  From  these  it  appears  that  the 
slaves  amounted 

In  1817  ....  346,150.  In  1825  336,253. 

1820  ....  342,382.  1826  331,119. 

As  the  decrease  exhibited  in  the  above  table  is  brought 
about  chiefly  by  the  manumission  of  the  slaves,  we  are 
not  to  consider  the  whole  population  as  diminishing  in 
the  same  ratio.  The  free  people  were  supposed,  in  1812, 
to  amount  to  40,000.  but  it  is  probable  that  the  whiles 
alone  exceed  that  number  at  present ; that  the  free 
people  of  colour  are  at  least  as  many  more,  and  that 
the  whole  population  of  the  Island  is  above  400,000. 

The  principal  taxes  in  the  Island  are  a poll-tax  on  Re,cnur 
negroes,  and  the  deficiency  tax,  which  is  a fine  imposed 
on  those  who  have  not  on  their  estates  one  white  person 
for  ever)1 30  blacks.  This  tax.  it  is  obvious  from  a com- 
parison of  the  uumbers  of  the  black  and  white  popula- 
tion, must  he  a very  important  branch  of  the  revenue. 

The  nature  of  these  taxes  likewise  explains  why  the 
colonial  return  of  slaves  is  so  much  below  the  truth, 
concealment  being  practised  as  much  as  possible  to 
evade  the  tax.  There  arc  also  taxes  on  land,  horses, 
mules,  wheel-carriages,  stamps,  &c.  The  gross  produce 
of  the  revenue  in  1788  was  £136,000. 

The  Capital  of  the  Island  is  St.  Jaeo  de  la  Vtga,  or  « - . 

Spanish  Town,  situated  on  the  Rio  Cobre,  about  six  inwn. 
miles  from  the  sea.  Here  are  the  Public  Offices  and  a 
superb  Palace  for  the  Governor.  Here  is  also  a monu- 
ment and  statue  erected  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Rodney, 
who  was  idolized  by  the  people  of  Jamaica.  The  town, 
though  neat,  is  not  large,  the  population  hardly  exceed- 
ing 7000,  Kingston,  founded  in  1693,  after  the  de-  gj„g,Icn> 
struct  ion  of  Port  Royal,  is  the  most  important  place  in 
the  Island,  and  has  a very  extensive  trade.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a hot  and  unhealthy  situation.  In  1803  it  was  in- 
corporated as  a City,  aud  is  governed  by  a Mayor,  12 
Aldermen,  and  12  Common  Councilinen.  There  are  some 
very  laudable  Institutions  for  charitable  purposes  here, 
particularly  a Free  School  and  an  Asylum  for  Deserted 
Negroes.  The  population  amounts,  perhaps,  to  35,000, 
of  whom  10,000  are  whites,  17,000  slaves,  the  rest 
Creoles  and  free  people  of  colour.  Port  Royal,  at  one  Por( 
time  the  most  flourishing  place  in  the  West  Indies,  is 
now  reduced  to  two  or  three  hundred  houses ; most  of 
the  inhabitants  are  people  of  colour.  The  place  is 
remarkable  for  its  excellent  fortifications  and  the  naval 
yard,  the  harbour  of  Port  Royal  being  the  rendezvous 
of  ships  of  war  in  those  seas.  On  the  North  side  of 
the  Island  are  the  thriving  commercial  towns  of  Fal- 
mouth and  Montego  Bay.  Savannah  la  Mer  cm  the  Monu-gu 
West  is  the  chief  place  of  the  County  of  Cornu  ull  ; it  Bay. 
is  a hot,  dirty  town,  chiefly  inhabited  by  people  of 
colour. 

Jamaica  was  discovered  by  C-olumbus  on  the  3d  of 
May,  1494,  in  his  second  voyage  to  the  New  World. 

Niue  years  later  it  afforded  that  great  navigator  shelter 
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JAMAICA,  from  shipwreck  ; for  in  his  fourth  and  last  voyage,  when 
returning  from  Veragua  to  Hispaniola,  he  met  with 
such  tempestuous  weather,  as  obliged  him  to  hear  away 
in  the  utmost  distress  for  this  Island.  With  great  diffi- 
culty he  reached  a little  harbour  on  the  North  Bide,  to 
this  day  called  Don  Christopher'*  Core,  where  he  was 
obliged  to  run  his  two  vessels  aground.  His  ships  were 
by  this  disaster  damaged  beyond  the  possibility  of  re- 
pair, and  he  was  forced  to  remain  on  the  Island  for 
twelve  months  and  four  days  before  he  was  delivered 
bom  his  wretched  situation.  After  the  death  of  this 
illustrious  discoverer,  the  transactions  of  the  Spaniards 
during  a century  and  a half  in  the  settlement  of  Ja- 
maica have  scarcely  obtained  the  notice  of  History.  As 
this  Island  produced  neither  gold  nor  silver  it  was 
comparatively  neglected,  and  some  time  elapsed  after 
the  settlement  of  Hispaniola  before  a Colony  was  de- 
spatched to  take  possession  of  Jamaica.  The  leader 
of  the  new  Colony  was  humane  as  well  as  brave,  “ and 
the  affairs  of  Jamaica,"  says  Herrera,  “went  on  pros- 
perously, because  Juan  de  Esquival  having  brought  the 
natives  to  submission  without  any  effusion  of  blood, 
they  laboured  in  planting  cotton  and  raising  other  com- 
modities, which  yielded  gTeat  profit"  His  successors, 
however,  followed  a different  course,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  indigenous  population,  amounting  at  the  most 
moderate  calculation  to  60,000  souls,  were  totally  cut 
off  and  exterminated  within  the  space  of  half  a century. 
In  the  year  1596,  Sir  Anthony  Shirley  invaded  the 
Island,  ami  plundered  the  Capital  St  Ja go  de  la  Vega, 
or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Spanish  Town.  Forty  years 
afterwards  it  was  again  pillaged  by  Jackson  with  a force 
from  the  Windward  Islands.  Those  are  the  only  inci- 
dents of  importance  in  the  annals  of  the  Island  previous 
to  its  capture  by  the  English  in  the  year  1655. 

T.*rn  hy  The  repeated  insults  offered  by  the  Spaniards  to  the 
tile  Ettgtub.  British  flag,  and  their  arrogant  assumption  of  para- 
mount rights  in  the  West  Indian  seas,  provoked  the 
Protector  Cromwell  to  make  in  that  year  an  attack  on 
Hispaniola ; a powerful  armament  was  equipped,  which 
failing  in  the  proper  object  of  its  destination,  succeeded 
in  its  descent  on  Jamaica  The  importance  of  this 
Island  as  a Colony  dates  from  its  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  British.  The  whole  number  of  white  inhabitants 
at  the  time  of  its  capture  did  not  exceed  1500,  including 
women  and  children.  The  number  of  negroes  in  the 
Island  nearly  equalled  that  of  the  whites.  Though  the 
Spaniards  hod  possessed  it  nearly  a century  and  a half, 
not  one-hundreth  of  the  plsntable  land  was  in  cultiva- 
tion when  the  English  arrived  there.  The  sloth  and 
penury  of  the  Spanish  settlers  were  extreme.  Of  the 
many  valuable  commodities  which  Jamaica  has  since 
produced  in  such  abundance,  some  were  altogether  un- 
known, and  of  the  rest  the  inhabitants  cultivated  no 
more  than  sufficed  for  their  own  consumption. 

Jamaica,  after  its  capture,  continued  till  the  Restora- 
tion to  be  governed  by  military  authority.  But  in  the 
year  1661,  General  D'Oyley  was  appointed  Governor, 
with  a Council  elected  by  the  people,  and  a Constitution 
was  introduced  resembling  that  of  the  Mother  Country. 
The  political  events  of  that  period  caused  many  to  seek 
for  security  in  the  plantations,  which  were  also  enriched 
by  the  successes  of  the  Buccaneers.  Jamaica  was  (he 
chief  resort  of  these  adventurers,  who  not  unfrequently 
united  the  characters  of  merchant,  planter,  and  pirate, 
or  privateer. 

In  1678  an  attempt  was  made  to  do  away  with  the 


rights  of  the  Colony,  and  to  introduce  there  an  arbitrary  JAMAICA, 
system  of  Government.  This,  however,  failed,  and  the  y-*-'1 
deliberative  powers  were  restored  to  the  Colonial  Coeuiiotioa 
Assembly.  But  the  subject  of  revenue  created  such 
differences  between  the  Colony  and  the  Crown,  that  the 
Acts  of  Assembly  seldom  received  the  Royal  confirma- 
tion. Such  was  the  situation  of  Jamaica  until  the  year 
1728,  when  a compromise  was  effected  ; the  Assembly 
consenting  to  settle  on  the  Crown  a standing  revenue 
of  £8000  per  annum,  on  certain  conditions,  one  of 
which  was,  that  “ All  such  Laws  and  Statutes  of  Eng- 
land as  had  been  at  any  time  esteemed,  introduced, 
used,  accepted,  or  received  as  Laws  in  the  Island,  should 
be  and  continue  Laws  of  Jamaica  for  ever.'*  Thus 
were  all  disputes  terminated,  and  the  Constitution  of 
Jamaica  confirmed. 

The  Legislature  of  Jamaica  is  composed  of  the  Cover-  L#gi»ijiure 
nor,  a Council  of  twelve,  nominated  by  the  Crown,  and 
a House  of  Assembly,  containing  43  Members,  who 
are  elected  by  the  freeholders,  viz.  two  from  each 
parish,  and  three  from  the  towns  of  St.  Jago  de  la 
Vega,  Kingston,  and  Port  Royal.  The  office  of  Gover- 
nor is  a very  important  and  lucrative  one,  uniting  both 
civil  and  military  duties,  for  the  Governor  is  at  the  same 
time  Commander-in-Chief  and  Chancellor.  The  in-  • 
come  attached  to  the  office  is  about  £10,000  a year. 

The  Council,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  acts  as  a Privy 
Council  to  him,  and  has  besides  a voice  as  an  inde- 
pendent branch  of  the  Legislature,  so  that  it  has  a 
double  function  to  perform.  It  sits  also  as  a Court  of 
Appeal  on  Errors,  with  the  Governor  as  President. 

The  Assembly  of  Representatives,  like  the  Imperial 
House  of  Commons,  furnishes  the  supplies,  and  hus  the 
right  of  originating  all  Bills  relating  to  the  finances  and 
economy  of  the  Country.  The  persons  of  the  Members 
are  sacred  from  arrest,  as  in  the  British  Parliament. 

The  Courts  established  in  the  Colony  for  the  ad-  JodicAtu.-* 
ministration  of  Civil  and  Criminal  justice  are  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery,  Courts  of  Appeal  and  Error*,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  Admiralty  Courts,  Courts 
of  Assize,  and  Quarter  Sessions,  &c.  Besides  these, 
which  are  modelled  after  the  tribunals  of  the  Mother 
Country,  are  Courts  for  the  trial  of  Maroons  and  Slave 
Courts  in  each  parish.  The  British  Common  and 
Statute  Lawr  prevails  as  far  os  local  circumstances  per- 
mit, and  when  not  at  variance  with  the  Colonial  Acts. 

But  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  since  the  1st  George  II. 
are  not  in  force,  unless  extended  to  the  Colonies  hy 
express  words,  or  unless  they  relate  to  trade,  navigation, 
mercantile  law,  or  are  amendments  of  the  Common  Law. 

Besides  the  Civil  and  Criminal  Laws  of  Great  Britain, 
there  is  of  course  a peculiar  code  of  Laws,  which  may 
be  called  Colonial,  arising  out  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  Country.  These  relate  chiefly  to  negroes  and  negro 
property.  The  Supreme  Court  exercises  its  present 
jurisdiction  by  virtue  of  an  Act  passed  in  33d  Charles  II. 

Three  Judges  form  the  Court,  The  Chief  Justice  is 
appointed  by  the  Government,  and  holds  office  only 
during  his  Majesty’s  pleasure ; he  may,  however,  be 
suspended  by  the  Governor  with  the  consent  of  the 
Council.  The  qualification  of  having  studied  the  Law  is 
not  essential  to  the  appointment  of  the  Chief,  who  in  that 
case  has  a salary  of  £4000  a year ; an  additional  £1600 
a year  is  allowed  to  those  who  Imvu  had  a professional 
education.  Since  the  year  1803,  however,  the  Chief 
J ustice  has  been  always  a Barrister.  The  other  J ustices 
are  gentlemen  of  the  Island,  not  professional,  and  the 
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JAMAICA  two  seniors  of  them  atone  derive  any  emolument  from 
1AMBICK  Their  salaries  are  about  £700  a year. 

. while  the  highest  judicial  authority  may  he  exer- 

cised in  J amaica  by  one  who  hag  never  made  the  Law  his 
study,  superior  qualifications  are  required  in  those  who 
practise  at  the  Bar ; none  being  admitted  to  plead  as 
advocates  who  have  not  l>een  called  to  the  English  Bar. 
A Historical  account  of  Jamaica,  drawn  up  in  1764  for 
the  information  of  his  Majesty’s  Ministers,  and  generally 
ascribed  to  Lord  Littleton,  who  was  for  sornr  time 
Governor  of  that  Island,  is  printed  as  an  Appendix  to 
Bryan  Edwards's  History  of  the  West  Indies.  This  sub- 
ject has  been  continued  up  to  the  present  time  in  the 
able  Report  on  the  Administration  of  Justice  in  the 
Colonies,  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1S26. 
( Reports , vol.  xxiv.)  The  Commissioners  of  Iuquiry 
terminate  that  Report  by  pointing  out  the  chief  defects 
to  he  remedied  ill  the  Colonial  judicature.  They  re- 
commend sonic  measure  calculated  toweeure  the  com- 
jietency  as  well  as  the  independence  of  the  Judges,  who 
at  present  are  not  sought  among  the  members  of  the 
legal  profession,  and  who  depend  wholly  on  the  Colo- 
nial Legislature  for  their  salaries.  They  also  advise  the 
passing  of  an  Act  lo  ascertain  and  fix  how  far  the  Com- 
mon und  Statute  Law  prevails  in  the  Colony,  aa  much 
doubt  and  uncertainty  exists  in  every  legal  decision 
from  the  vagueness  of  the  limits  assigned  lo  the  appli- 
cation of  the  English  Law. 


The  Coloniul  codes,  relating  to  the  slave  popula-  JAMAICA, 
tion,  resembling  each  other  originally  from  the  simi-  — 
larity  of  the  circumstances  to  which  they  were  adapted,  JANE-OP- 
bccome  still  more  alike  as  they  are  gradually  con-  APKS 
formed  to  the  recommendations  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment.  Some  important  changes  in  the  Slave  law 
of  Jamaica  were  made  by  the  Colonial  Legislature, 
as  soon  as  the  Government  at  home  had  expressed 
its  determination  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
slave  population.  By  an  Act  of  December,  1824. 
the  protection  of  slaver  from  being  levied  on  for 
their  owner’s  debts  on  Sunday  is  extended  to  Saturday. 

The  facility  of  manumission  is  likewise  increased,  for 
an  owner,  having  a limited  interest  in  a slave,  may  ma- 
numit him,  paying  to  the  Receiver  General  a competent 
sum  lor  the  remainder  man,  or  the  person  to  whom  the 
estate  is  limited  af  er  a particular  interest.  By  an  Act 
passed  in  1825,  legacies  and  pecuniary  bequests  to  slaves 
are  made  so  far  legal,  that  the  slaves  can  give  a valid 
acquittance  to  executors,  but  they  cannot  bring  an  action. 

Long,  History  of  Jamaica,  3 vols.  1774  ; Bryan 
Edwards,  History  of  the  West  India , 1809 ; Rentiy, 

History  of  Jamaica,  1807 ; Bcckford,  View  of  Jamaica ; 

Malthison,  Notions  respecting  Jamaica,  1811  ; Sloane, 

Natural  History  of  Jamaica,  1692;  Brown,  Natural 
History  of  J<anaica,  1754;  Barham,  Vegetable  Pro- 
ductions of  Jamaica,  1794  ; Lunau,  Hortus  Jamacensis, 

1614  ; Roughley.  Jamaica  Planter’s  Guide , 1820. 


JAMB,  *'  Fr.  jamb*,  the  leg  or  shank,  (extending 
from  the  knee  to  the  ankle.)  also  (in  Architecture)  a 
corbell  or  peer ; and  the  jaumb  or  side  post  of  a door, 
Cotgrave.  Sec  Ga.mb.iclo.  Sp.  jatnbas. 

And  vrrily  th»  prince  had  the  arched  end  embowed  routes  of  his 
pallace  made  of  silver  and  fold  : the  beanies  and  pillars  also  sustain- 
ing the  said  building,  \ea,  the  jambei,  posts,  principals,  and  stamlerds, 
all  of  the  same  meltall. 

I I'M and  Pttnie,  vol.  it.  fol.  464. 

J AMBEAUX,  or  Giambeux,  boots  or  armour  for  the 
tegs.  (Vr.  jambes.)  See  Gam  baud. 

His  jamberntr  were  of  cuixhnuly. 

Chaucer.  The  Rite  of  Sire  Thoptu,  r,  13827. 
One  for  his  tegs  ard  knee*  provided  well. 

With  jamietur  arm'd,  ami  double  plates  of  steel. 

Drydeu  Pntamon  and  Arctic,  book  lii. 

LVMBICK,  n.  \ Fr.  iarnbupte;  It.  giamfto  ; Gr. 

Ia'mbick,  adj.  ) Mm/Hcos,  from  I sp/foe,  a metrical 
foot,  consisting  of  a short  preceding  a long  syllable; 

lambick  verses,  or  Iambics,  are  verses  consisting  of 
either  pure  lambic  feet,  or  equivalent  resolutions  of 
them.  Satire  in  said  to  have  been  originally  composed 
in  this  metre  ; and  hence  Iambicks  is  used  as  equivalent 
to  Satire. 

Two  reats,  a abort  and  long,  th'  uviwAvc*  frame  ; 

A foot,  whose  swiftness  gave  the  verse  th«  name. 

Of  trimeter,  when  yet  it  was  si  xe- par'd, 

But  mere  iamlncht  all,  from  firat  to  last. 

Jo nson.  Hornet.  Of  the  Arte  af  Pot  trie 

For  what  ado  have  vre  here,  what  strange  precepts  of  art  about  the 
frnminf  of  iambic  verse  in  our  language,  wtiich,  when  all  is  dune, 
reaches  net  by  a foot,  but  fallctb  out  to  be  the  plain  ancient  verve. 


ccnenting  of  ten  syllable*,  or  five  feet,  which  hath  ever  been  awd 
among  u*  none  out  of  mind. 

Dame/.  Defence  of  Rhyme. 
Fly  stranger,  nor  your  weary  limbs  relax 
Near  the  tempestuous  tomb  of  llippoaax, 

Whose  very  dust,  deposited  below, 

Slmg*  with  utmUcke  Bupalus  his  foe. 

banker.  Epitaph  on  Htpponar.  From  ike  Ant Koiogta. 

For  the  iamhick  is  of  all  metres  the  most  colloquial ; ai  appears 
evidently  from  this  fact,  that  our  common  conversation  frequently 
falls  into  utmhick  verse,  seldom  into  hexameter,  and  only  when  we 
depart  from  the  usual  melody  of  speech. 

Ttetnmy.  Anatolic.  On  Poetry,  part  i.  see.  7. 

lambick  was  the  measure  in  which  they  used  to  iamtnxe  (i.  r.  to 
aaliriie)  each  other.  U.  I b . part  i.  «*c.  6. 

IAMBOLIFERA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Octandria , order  Monogynia.  Generic  character  : calyx 
four-toothed ; corolla,  petals  four ; funnel-shaped  fila- 
ments, flattened ; stigma  simple. 

One  species,  a tree,  native  of  the  East  Indies. 

JANE,  “ A coiu  of  (Jantia)  Genoa.  It  is  put  for  any 
small  coin.”  Tyrwhitt. 

Of  Brugge*  were  hi«  boson  bronn ; 

His  robe  was  of  ciclaloun. 

That  enste  many  a jane. 

Ckauccr.  The  Rime  of  Sire  Tkupas.  v.  13665. 
The  fust  which  then  refused  me  said  bee. 

Oertas  wav  but  a common  rourtivane, 

Yet  flat  refus’d  to  bane  a -do  with  bin, 

Because  1 could  not  gioe  her  many  a jane. 

Speneer.  Faerie  (jutenr,  book  iit.can.  7. 

JANE-OF-APES,  the  female  counterpart  of  Jack- 

an-apes,  q.  v. 
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JANE-OF- 

APRS. 


JANI- 

ZARY. 


PontN.  But  we  shall  want 
A woman  . 

GraC.  No,  hell?**  j'mn&of-apet  shall  terve. 

Malinger.  The  Bondman,  act  iii.  K.  3. 

J.VNGLE,  r.  “)  Ft.  janglrr,  janfUrid,  janglrur. 
Ja'nolr,  n.  ( Perhaps  of  ilie  same  origin  a hgingle, 
Ja'.yoler,  '.i or  jingle;  anti  applied  to  the  noisy. 

Ja'nulkress,  [clattering  dissonance  of  the  voices 
J a'nolery,  I of  persons  wrangling,  or  chattering 

Ja'ngling.  J idly. 

To  make  a dissonant  noise,  to  sound  discordantly  , to 
talk  or  chatter  idly,  to  prate  much,  fust,  noisily  ; to 
wrangle,  to  dispute  or  quarrel. 

Glotetijc  he  Mm  and  grrle  o^ea  to  gfedres 

Al  day  to  dryoke  at  dyverxe  tavernca 
her  to. janoty  and  to  jaue. 

Pirn  Phuhman.  /’uwn,  p.  29. 


Thy  mind  l»  lornc,  thou  Jong  frit  a*  a jay. 

Chamcrr.  The  Man  of  Law**  Talf,  *.  5194. 
Thi*  «OTnpnour,  which  that  was  as  ful  of  jangles, 

M ful  of  veninic  brn  thine  Wtrluglea. 

Id.  The  Freres  Tate,  v.  6989. 


A jangter  is  to  God  abhominahle. 

Id.  The  Manciples  Tate,  y.  17292, 
And  as  to  your  fourth  reaon,  ther  as  ye  sain  that  the  janoterie  of 
women  can  hide  thinge*  that  they  wot  not ; as  who  so  *ayth,  that  a 
woman  can  not  hide  that  the  wole ; sire,  thi*e  wordes  ben  under- 
ttoude  of  women  that  ben  jangteressrs  aod  wicked  ; of  which  women 
men  sain  that  three  (binge*  driven  a man  out  of  Ills  hous,  that  is  to 
sav,  smoke,  dropping  of  nine,  and  wi<  ked  wives. 

Id  The  Tate  of  MeUheus,  vol.  fi.  p.  82. 
For  it  is  writtrn  ; the  jangterie  of  women  ne  can  nothing  hide, 
save  that  which  they  wote  not.  Id,  It- 

A philosophere  aayd,  when  a man  axed  him  how  that  he  shuld  plese 
th*  peple,  he  answered  ; Do  many  good  werkes,  and  speee  few  jan- 
gehnget.  Id.  'i'he  Persones  Tale , vol.  ii,  p.  339, 

And  though  there  be  no  cause  why 
Yet  woll  he  {angle  not  for  thr 
A«  he  whiehe  hath  the  horauldric 
Of  hem,  that  vaen  for  to  lie. 

(Sower.  Conf.  Am.  book  Li.  fol.  30. 


If  thoa  haue  made  snrne  iangtane  JANGLE. 

In  loue’t  courir  ray  solid*  er  this,  — 

Shriue  Uie  tlicrvf  JAM. 

Gower.  Qmf  Am.  book  ii.  fol.  30.  ZARY. 

Than  the  Duke  at  Bwtayne  toke  the  wordes,  and  uyd,  among  * -f~ v ~ 
you  bourder*  am)  itglers,  in  ihe  Paly*  of  Pari*,  aod  in  the  kynges 
cbamhrr.  ye  sette  by  llir  real  me  •*%  ye  ly*1,  and  play  with  the  kyugo 
at  your  pleasure,  and  do  well  or  yuell  at  y«  wyll  yourectfe 

Lord  Berners.  Frvasnrl.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  ch.  344. 

No  uyd  the  priocc.  and  sboke  bis  heed,  aod  aayd  it  it  tin 
ciiurnyciu  v1  they  shuttle  thus  lightly  depart  out  of  our  cofltre,  and 
to  make  their  idftlmges  to  ye  Duke  of  AdUiu,  who  louetb  v»  but  a 
lytell.  U.  th.  ml.  i.  ch  243. 

And  in  derision  acts 

Upon  their  (ungues  a various  spirit  to  ra*e 
Quite  oul,  their  native  language,  and  instead 
To  sow  a jangling  noise  of  words  unknow  n. 

Milton.  Paradue  Loot,  book  sii.  L 55. 

If  he  [Timothy]  might,  r know]  then  in  such  a clear  text  at  this 
may  w-  know  loo  without  further  tangle. 

Id.  It  irk*.  The  Broom  of  Church  Government,  book  i.  ch.  ii. 

• 

Nothing  is  to  tie  beard,  but  unquiet  famghngt,  open  brawlings, 
secret  opposition  ; the  houahold  takes  part,  and  professes  a mu;uaJI 
vexation. 

Bishop  Hall.  Select  Thoughts,  cent.  1.  sec.  15. 

For  of  all  Nature's  works  we  most  should  scorn 
The  thing  who  thinks  himself  a Poet  born. 

Unbred,  untaught,  be  rhy  mes ; yet  hardly  apelli, 

And  senselessly,  as  squirrels  jangle  bells, 

Otway.  To  Mr,  Creech,  upon  his  Translation  of  Lucretius. 

There  are  those,  I know,  who  will  regard  this  praise,  whatever  it 
be,  as  injurious  to  the  learned  prelatr,  rather  than  honourable  to  him  ; 
who  will  be  ready  to  tell  us  that  coclrmerxial  janglings  are  oul  of 
dale  ; that  they  never  did  any  good,  and  are  now  at  length  fallen  into 
general  and  just  contempt. 

fFarhurton.  Works , vol,  i,  p.  107.  The  loft  of  the  Author. 

JANITOR,  Lat  from  janua,  a door  or  gate. 

A door-keeper. 

TV  Hesperian  dragon  not  more  fierce  and  fell  ; 

Nor  the  gaunt,  growling  janitor  of  hell. 

Smollett,  Advice ; m Satire. 


JANIZARY. 


JANIZARY,!  For  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the 
Janiza'rian.  J institution  of  thin  Order  of  men, 
and  the  meaning  of  their  name,  see  the  Quotations 
from  Temple  and  Gibbon,  and  the  Miscellaneous  ob- 
servations. 

Immediately  came  officers  A appointed  janisert  to  bears  fru  vi 
our  presents. 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  8fc.  vol.  Ii.  fol.  170.  7V  Jtrst  Voyage  to  Gra- 
stanttnople. 

For  their  men  of  warre ; it  is  a dangerous  state,  where  they  live 
and  remiine  in  a body,  aivd  are  used  to  Donatives  ; wherof  vre  see 
examples  in  ihe  janazaries  tod  prr-tnrian  bands  nf  Rome. 

Bator*.  Essay  19.  Of  Empire. 

A sixth  ( principle]  was,  the  institution  of  that  famous  order  of  the 
jamzar\e* ; than  which  a greater  strain  of  true  and  deep  politic  will 
hardly  be  observed  in  any  constitution.  This  consisted  in  the  arbi- 
trary choice  of  tuth  Christian  children  throughout  their  dominions, 
as  were  esteemed  mo«t  fit  for  Ihe  emperor’s  peculiar  service ; and 
the  choice  »*«  made  by  the  shows  or  promises  of  the  greatest 
growth  or  strength  of  bodv,  vigour  of  constitution,  and  boldness  of 
courage. 

Sir  IFilham  Temple.  Of  Heroic  Virtue,  see.  5. 

u \*t  them  be  called  janizaries  (yengi  then,  or  new  soldiers) ; 
May  their  countenance  b«  ever  bright ! their  hand  victorious  ! their 
sword  keen!  may  iheir  speax  always  hang  over  the  beads  of  their 


enemies ! snd  wheresoever  they  go,  may  they  return  with  a white 
face  1*' 

Gthimn.  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  R rman  Empire,  ch.  Ixiv. 

I never  shall  so  far  injure  the  jonisanan  republiek  of  Algiers,  ax 
to  pul  it  in  comparison  for  every  sort  of  crime,  turpitude,  and  oppres- 
sion, with  the  jacobin  republiek  of  Pari*. 

Burke.  On  a Regicide  Peace. 

Janissary,  from  the  German  way  of  spelling  the 
Turkish  won!  Flfm-cAarf,  is  the  name  of  that  body 
of  the  Turkish  army,  which  till  very  lately,  like  the 
Prstorian  Guards  at  Rome,  gave  the  law  to  the  Sove- 
reigns of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Sultin  Orkhin,  when, 
in  1330,  he  had  determined  to  form  a permanent  corps 
of  infantry,  which  should  be  solely  devoted  to  his  in- 
terest, finding  thaf  his  Turkomans  could  not  be  brought 
under  any  regular  discipline,  enlisted  all  such  of  his 
Christian  prisoners  and  subjects  as  were  fit  for  his  pur- 
pose, and  that  they  might  be  bound  by  no  ties  except 
their  allegiance  lo  their  sovereign  and  benefactor,  he 
forbade  their  mam-ing,  and  established  them  in  separate 
barracks.  Haji  Bcktush,  a Dervish  in  great  odour  of 
sanctity,  consecrated  this  new  corps  by  laying  the  sleeve 
of  his  white  robe  on  the  head  of  their  principal  officers, 
while  he  implored  the  benedictiou  of  heaven  on  their 
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JANI*  arms,  and  named  them  Yen  l Chrri,  “ the  new  troop” 
ZaRY.  This  holy  man  was  thenceforward  considered  as  their 
patron  Saint,  and  they  delighted  in  calling  themselves 
Bektd*hie* ; while  the  Dervishes  of  his  order  were 
always  enrolled  in  their  99th  Arid,  or  regiment.  For  a 
long  time  none  but  Christian  youths  were  ever  admitted 
into  this  corps. 

The  whole  body  was  divided  into  four  squadrons,  or 
divisions,  called  Jemdfat  Bbluc  Segbdn  (pronounced 
■Sfimfll)  and  ’A jrm i-bgh Id nx,  each  consisting  of  so 
many  bddx,  or  brtd *,  as  they  are  commonly  called. 
The  Jemd'at  (troop)  had  100  6rtd*,  till  the  65th  was 
cashiered  in  1623.  Eleven  of  them  were  always  in 
garrison  at  Constantinople,  and  four,  (No.  60  to  63,) 
who  mounted  guard  in  the  Imperial  palace,  wore  a 
peculiar  uniform,  and  were  called  S$b4dc.  The  rest 
were  stationed* on  the  frontiers.  The  Boluc  (troop) 
consisted  of  61  brtd*,  31  of  which  were  stationed  in 
the  Capital ; but  one  only  of  the  Segment,  (dog- 
keepers.)  No.  33,  had  that  privilege.  The  34  brtd*  of 
the  *Ajemi-bghtdni  were  always  there,  heing  drill- 
masters  of  the  recruits  for  the  other  divisions. 

The  officers  of  this  corps  were,  l . the  Aghd.  their 
Commander-in-Chief,  at  first  chosen  from  the  Setment, 
but  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the  dangerous  pre- 
ponderance thence  acquired  by  his  own  corps,  always 
taken  from  some  other  branch  of  the  service.  Civil  or 
military.  This,  as  might  be  supposed,  was  resisted  by 
those  under  his  command,  and  Murdd  (Amurath)  III. 
was  obliged,  in  1582,  to  return  to  the  original  system, 
and  give  that  command  to  the  Scimrn-bdxhi.  The 
Aghd  of  the  Janissaries  was,  next  to  the  Vezlr,  the 
greatest  man  in  the  Empire.  Ilis  deputy  was  (2  ) the 
Sdwm - bdshi,  i.  e.  Commander  of  the  Srlmen*.  3.  The 
Cut-tfiahya,  (Cul-kelkhudd.  Steward  for  the  Slaves,) 
or  Quarter- master-general  of  the  corps,  was  chief  of 
the  Boluc*,  in  which  the  Sult&n’s  name  was  always 
entered.  4.  The  Zagharji  hdxhl,  (chief  greyhound 
keeper,)  Commander  of  the  64th  ortd  of  the  Jemd'at*. 
5.  The  Sadnubnji  bd*h‘,  (head  keeper  of  the  mastiffs.) 
commanding  the  71st  orta  of  the  same  squadron.  6. 
The  Tturnahji  ba*hi , (head  crane  keeper,)  commanding 
the  73d  orta  of  that  i-orps.  These  six,  called  the  ojdc 
dghd-lcri,  Commanders  of  the  Hearths,  formed  the 
Council  of  the  corps.  When  removed  from  tlieir  com- 
mands, they  were  cither  banished,  or  had  an  appoint- 
ment on  the  frontiers  under  the  title  of  (7.)  Ser-hadd- 
Aghd.  Of  these,  32  in  number,  the  Aghd  of  Viddln 
had  the  precedence.  He  was  always  Commander  of 
the  6Sth  Jemd'at,  which  was  invariably  stationed  there. 
8.  The  I*tdubbl-Aghd . Commander  of  the  'Ajcmi-bgh- 
lonx,  who  held  his  post  for  life,  was  Colonel  of  their 
34lh  &rtd ; the  next  in  command  to  him  were  the  Rum- 
’Hi  Aghd  and  the  An&Ubli  Aghd,  each  at  the  head  of  17 
ortd*.  9.  The  four  Ssotdc  bd*hit.  Colonels  of  the  Im- 
perial guard,  walked  on  each  side  of  the  Sultfln’s  horse 
in  public  procession,  and  wore  a green  velvet  uniform 
faced  with  lynx-skin.  10.  The  Ojdc-tmdm,  or  Priest  of 
the  corps,  commanded  the  94th  brtd  of  the  Jemtf  at*;  he 
was  distinguished  by  the  * urf,  or  sacerdotal  turban. 
11.  The  Beitu-l  mulji,  or  Executor-general,  head  of  the 
101st  brtd  of  the  Jemd'at*,  administered  to  the  effects 
of  Janissaries  who  left  no  heirs.  12.  The  Bath  Chd- 
Vtuh,  (Head  Chduth,  commonly  spelt  Chiaous,')  head 
of  the  5th  brtd  of  Bbluc*,  was  Lord  Provost  of  the  corps, 
with  300  Chdvu*he*  under  his  orders.  13.  The  Afuhzur 
Aghd,  commanding  the  28th  brtd  of  the  same  squadron, 
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mounted  guard  at  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Vezlr,  and  JANI- 
had  apartments  in  it.  He  was  the  agent  for  the  corps  ZARV 
in  all  transactions  with  the  Government  14.  The  s*^v— " 
Kiahyd-yeri,  head  of  the  3*2d  brtd  of  the  Bbluc s,  who 
formed  the  body-guard  of  the  Aghd  of  the  Janissaries. 

15.  The  Ta'llmkhdnehji,  commanding  the  54tli  brtd  of 
the  Bbtuc*,  was  Drill  muster-general.  16.  The  Charddc 
Chorbdjt,  head  of  the  56th  brtd  of  the  same  squadron, 
was  stationed  in  the  Charddc,  or  chief  guard-house 
in  the  Capital,  and  accompanied  the  l*tdnbbl-cddi 
(Judge  of  Constantinople)  in  his  rounds  to  inspect 
weights  and  measures.  17.  The  ' A**a*  bd*hi,  a com- 
mander of  any  brtd  of  the  same  squadron,  was  high 
sheriff’  of  the  city.  18.  The  A*hjl  bd*hi,  head  of  the 
33d  brtd  of  the  .S'rfmrrw,  was  quartered  in  summer  at 
Istr&njah,  on  the  Black  Sea  : in  winter  in  the  Capital. 

The  other  commanders  were  simply  styled  Chbrbd-jt. 

(soup- makers,)  and  took  precedence  according  to  seni- 
ority. 

Each  brtd  had  the  following  officers.  1.  An  Odd  bdxhi, 
or  Lieutenant-colonel ; 2.  a V ekil-kharj,  or  Kiler- 
kharjl,  i.  e.  Quarter- master ; 3.  a Bairdcddr,  or  Ensign ; 

4.  a Buxh-caki,  Commander  of  the  Veterans  ; 5.  an  Cstd, 
or  Axhji,  or  cook  ; 6.  a Bush  card  ctilluc  ji , or  head 
scullion;  7.  a Saccd, or  water-carrier;  8.  a Card  cutluc 
ji,  .or  scullion;  and  its  full  complement  in  time  of 
war  was  500  men.  The  105th  alone  had  one  additional 
officer,  the  Zenbil-ji,  (basket- maker.)  who  ranked  next 
to  the  Saccd.  This  want  of  officers  was  one  of  the 
capital  defects  in  the  system  of  the  Turkish  armies. 

Every  soldier  could  rise  to  the  rank  of  Odd-bdthi  by 
merit  or  seniority.  All  the  higher  posts  depended  solely 
on  the  Sult&n’s  pleasure.  The  different  regiments 
(brtd*)  were  in  time  of  pence  permanently  stationed 
each  in  its  own  garrison,  but  their  Colonels  (Chbrbd-jl) 
were  often  changed. 

There  were  also  ten  corps  united  with  the  squadrons 
already  named,  each  of  which  had  its  peculiar  destina- 
tion; viz.  1.  The  Yasfjh,  (writers,)  in  number  100, 
who  kept  the  roll-rail.  Their  commander  was  styled 
Yeni-cherl  kdtibi,  Clerk  of  the  Janissaries,  and  till  the 
time  of  Mohammed  II.  was  always  one  of  the  Chbrbd - 
jls,  but  afterwards  chosen  from  amoug  the  Khbjah  kdm, 
or  Privy  Secretaries.  Their  apjMjintnient  was  annual, 
but  usually  renewed.  2.  The  60  Odd-yaziji*,  or  regi- 
mental registrars,  who  had  the  care  of  official  documents, 
deeds,  and  papers  of  all  kinds  belonging  to  the  corps. 

T!»e  Bdih-yazji  ranked  as  a Colonel.  3.  The  Kdr- 
khanehx , 34  companies  of  artificers,  25  or  30  each, 
who  worked  only  for  Janissaries;  their  chiefs  were 
styled  U*td,  (master,)  4.  The  TutumbahjU,  or  fire- 
men, 3t>0  men  chosen  from  the  different  brtd*.  When 
working  they  wore  helmets  of  brass,  and  the  Tutumbah • 
ji  hdthi  had  one  of  massive  silver.  This  corps  was 
established  by  Ahmed  III.  in  1720.  5.  The  300 

Chdu*hf  *,  chosen  from  among  the  veterans,  and  employed 
as  King's  messengers.  Sheriff's  officers,  Ac.  6.  The  24 
Mumju,  under  the  Mehtcr-bdshi,  were  the  public  execu- 
tioners. 7.  The  60  Capo  Kiahydx  were  the  executioners 
attached  to  the  Grand  Vezir:  five  appointed  to  inflict 
the  bastinado  were  called  Faldcahji*.  8.  The  60 
JIKurbahjl *,  or  Halberdeers,  were  another  corps  of  ex- 
ecutioners, attached  to  the  Vezlr  and  Aghd  of  the  Janis- 
saries when  in  the  field.  9.  The  Shadi*,  60  Janissaries 
employed  in  fetching  wood  for  the  Sullinah’s  kitchen. 

10.  The  Hu  Kcxhdnx,  or  Bektdahl  Dervishes,  who 
since  1591  were  enrolled  in  lhc99th  brtd  of  the  Jemd'at*, 
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JAM-  Their  business  was  to  pray  night  and  morning  for  suc- 
/. \lt\  cess  to  t^c  Empire.  In  processions,  eight  of  them 
• marched  before  the  eighth  of  the  Janissaries,  clad  in 

green,  their  leader  shouting  out  incessantly  Kerlmu  llah , 
(God  is  bountiful,)  to  which  the  others  responded  7/ii, 
(He  [alone  exists  !])  whence  their  name  of  Hu  Ktihdn. 
The  Bfoidttjls,  or  gardeners,  some  of  whom  were  sta- 
tioned at  Constantinople,  and  others  at  Adriunople, 
also  belonged  to  the  corps  of  Janissaries. 

Mur&djah  says,  (vii.  327.)  that,  at  first,  the  Christian 
children  admitted  into  the  corps  of  J anissnries  were 
not  compelled  to  become  Musulm&ns,  hut  he  produces 
no  authority  for  that  assertion.  For  a short  time,  per* 
haps,  before  there  were  enough  among  the  'Aj*tni* 
Sghldnt  to  supply  recruits  when  wanted,  such  a system 
of  toleration  might  be  followed;  but  we  may  be  assured 
that  the  Turks  were  not  more  tolerant  in  the  XIVth 
century  than  they  arc  at  the  present  day.  The  recruits 
were  draughted  off  from  the  ’ Ajemi-oghldna  once  every 
seven  years.  In  process  of  time,  children  and  relations 
of  Janissaries  were  deemed  admissible,  and  such  were 
called  Cubbghlu.  (slave  son.)  no  title  being  thought 
more  honourable  than  that  of  an  Imperial  slave.  Under 
Mur&d  HI.  persons  of  all  descriptions  were  admitted, 
and  that  license  continued  more  or  less  till  the  final 
dissolution  of  the  corps  by  the  Sult&n  now  reigning, 
Mahmud  II.,  in  1826. 

The  form  of  admission  was  this.  The  whole  6r( u was 
assembled  in  their  barracks  after  evening- prayer,  and 
the  inferior  officers  placed  a Janissary’s  cap  on  the  head 
of  the  recruit,  throwing  at  the  same  time  a cloak  of  coarse 
cloth  over  his  shoulders,  and  he  then  kissed  the  hand 
of  the  Odd  ■ bash  i,  who  saluted  him  by  the  title  of  Yob 
dash,  (companion.)  If  any  punishments  were  due,  they 
were  then  inflicted  as  a warning  to  the  novice.  In 
the  field,  the  recruits  merely  marched  in  a line  before  the 
Aghd,  and,  as  each  passed,  his  name  was  registered  in 
the  list  of  the  Bdsh-Chdunh,  who,  seising  him  hy 
the  ear,  gave  him  a smart  blow  on  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  and  ordered  him  to  join  such  ati  6dd  and  do  his 
duty.  Their  numbers  were  gradually  augmented  till 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Mohummcd  IV.,  when 
they  mustered  more  than  200,000  men.  lie  reduced 
them  to  55,000;  but,  in  1655,  the  Government  war. 
obliged  by  their  clamours  to  raise  them  again  to  80,000 
Since  the  time  of  MiHtafo  III.  attempts  were  made  to 
substitute  the  Provincial  militia  and  irregular  troops  in 
their  place.  Selim  III.  endeavoured  to  form  a corps 
disciplined  in  the  European  manner,  but  the  attempt 
cost  him  his  life ; and  nothing  short  of  the  cruel  hut 
vigorous  measures  adopted  by  the  present  Sultin, 
could  have  disbanded  a corps  comprehending  almost 
all  the  males  in  the  Empire. 

Each  arid  in  Constantinople  was  supposed  to  have 
100  men;  elsewhere  200  or  300,  hut  their  numbers 
were  ulways  varying.  In  time  of  war  the  complement 
was  larger.  The  regimental  rolls,  produced  on  the  pay- 
days, made  the  number  about  120,000,  but  those  lists 
w ere  never  correct ; and  they  comprehended  all  the  three 
classes  of  Junissaries,  viz.  1.  the  Enhkinjlt,  or  those  in 
actual  service ; 2.  the  supernumeraries,  who  lived  by 
their  trades  and  callings,  and  succeeded  in  case  of  va- 
cancies ; 3.  the  Tdsldqls,  or  honorary  members  of  the 
corps. 

Three  years’  service  gave  a right  to  pay  in  lime  of 
Peace.  The  pay  of  the  six  general  officers  was  con- 
siderable, and  the  patronage  of  the  corps  was  in  the 


hands  of  the  Aghd.  A tenth  of  the  property  of  every  JANI- 
JanisNory  deceased  was  divided  between  the  Agha,  ' ^ 

BrUu-l-mdlji.  and  ChSrbdjl ; and  the  whole,  if  under  ' “ v^’ 

10.000  piastres,  went  to  the  Aghd,  in  case  the  deceased 
had  no  heirs  ; but  a tenth  of  it  was  given  up  by  him  to 
his  two  colleagues.  If  more  than  10,000  piastres,  it  all 
went  into  the  public  Treasury  ; and  that  fund  brought 
in  about  20,000  piastres  per  annum.  In  the  Province* 
the  Chbrbdjlt  enjoyed  these  emoluments,  except  the 
property  of  the  deceased  exceeded  3 purses  — 1500 
piastres.  The  Bbiidnjt  bdthl  was  heir  to  the  soldiers 
of  his  corps,  only  in  case  the  property  was  under 
1000  piastres.  The  largest  emoluments  arose  from 
errors  in  the  lists ; the  soldiers’  pay  being  issued  to 
the  officers  according  to  those  lists,  they  were  therefore 
made  out  as  if  each  regiment  had  its  full  complement. 

This  branch  of  peculation  was  participated  in  hy  all  the 
great  officers  of  state,  as  MurAdjah  has  clearly  shown. 

(vii.  338.)  Meritorious  officers  sometimes  received 
fiefs  called  Beytikt,  (Lordships,)  and  the  title  of  Yayd 
Bryi,  (Colonels  of  Militia;)  but  these  were  pensions 
on  retirement.  There  were  four  barracks  of  Janis- 
saries ( Kish  Id , Winter-quarters)  at  Constantinople ; 

1.  the  Etki  Oddlar,  (Old  Chambers;)  2.  Ycni  Oddlar, 

(New  Chambers.)  in  which  those  of  the  three  first 
squadrons  were  lodged ; 3.  ihe'Ajeml-/>ghldn-kuhid‘9i  ; 
and  4.  the  Aghd-capu-td,  (the  Aghd’s  Porte,)  or  Head- 
quarters. 

A small  allowance  of  provisions,  and  clothing  for 

12.000  men,  was  all  that  the  Government  furnished, 
hence  the  necessity  of  suffering  the  privates  to  work  at 
their  trades.  All  the  men  of  one  regiment  were  bakers ; 
all  those  of  two  others  butchers  ; others,  again,  all  boat- 
men, masons,  &c.  and  they  were  named  accordingly ; 
thus  the  four  first  arid*  of  the  Jtmd'att  were  called 
Ihrthji*,  i.  e.  camel-drivers,  because  they  formerly  were 
the  carriers  of  the  Sult&n’s  baggage. 

The  kuldh,  or  cap  of  dirty  white  felt,  with  a long  strip 
hanging  down  behind,  iu  imitation  of  Rcktdsh's  sleeve, 
was  ihe  distinctive  part  of  the  Janissary’s  dress,  hut  their 
dress  had  also  a peculiar  pattern,  and  so  far  was  uniform, 
though  they  were  not  restricted  to  the  same  colour.  The 
Colonels  of  the  different  regiments  were  distinguished  by 
the  colour  of  their  boots.  Their  Generals  wore  a large 
plume  ( tnJcvf  or  rucah ) on  gala-days.  None  but 
veterans  among  the  privates  were  allowed  to  wear  their 
beards ; but  the  General  and  four  senior  Officers  of  each 
6rld  were  obliged  to  wear  them.  The  Turkish  troops 
were  required  to  find  their  own  arms ; but  in  time  of 
war  fire-arms  were  furnished  to  such  soldiers  as  had  none, 
from  the  arsenal  at  Constantinople ; and,  as  Mur&djah 
observes,  (vii.  346  ) every  thing  which  issued  from 
those  magazines  might  be  considered  a*  lust  to  the  Stale. 

No  arms  but  muces  and  a cutlass  were,  according  to 
him,  allowed  to  be  carried  by  the  soldiers  in  time  of 
Peace : he  adds,  when  not  in  garrison.  The  correct- 
ness of  this  statement,  except  with  regard  to  the 
Capital,  may  be  justly  doubted.  A firelock,  pistols* 
mace,  and  axe,  were  the  arms  carried  by  the  infantry ; 
and  the  Janissaries  prided  themselves  in  having  not 
only  well-tcmpcrcd,  but  also  richly  ornamented  arms. 

They  strained  every  nerve  to  have  splendid  swords 
and  pistols.  The  kaird,  or  great  standard  of  this 
corps  called  Imdrn  ’Azcm,  (the  Great  Imam.)  from 
Abu  llhanWah,  founder  of  the  most  rigid  and  onhodox 
seel,  was  made  of  white  silk,  and  had  a text  of  the 
Coran  relating  to  military  duties  embroidered  on  it ; 
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JANI-  g-  “We  give  thee  victory;  a decisive  victory:  it  i* 
ZARY.  God  who  aideth  thee,  and  his  aid  is  sufficient ; thou 
JANUARY  mayRt  declare  this,  Mohhainmed,  to  the  true  believers.* 
^ This  standard  with  four  others,  (gunder,)  enclosed  in 
scarlet  cases,  and  his  three  horse-tails,  were  placed  be- 
fore the  tent  of  the  Aghd.  Each  Arid  had  its  own 
particular  Bairtir  half  red  and  half  yellow,  planted 
before  the  tent  of  its  Colonel.  Each  division,  also, 
had  its  peculiar  ensign,  ( mshdn,  mark.)  representing  a 
weapon,  animal,  plant,  or  some  other  object. 

But  a more  important  distinction  in  their  estimation 
were  the  caldrons  attached  to  each  arid,  two  or  three 
in  number,  placed  under  the  special  care  of  the  subal- 
tern officers.  The  loss  of  these  utensils  was  considered  as 
the  greatest  misfortune  which  could  befall  the  regiment; 
and  if  they  were  taken  in  war,  all  the  Officers  were 
immediately  cashiered,  and  in  many  cases  the  regiment 
was  publicly  disgraced.  But  the  most  laughable  circum- 
stance, according  to  European  notions,  is,  that  by  seizing 
upon  the  caldrons  of  a corps  who  held  back  in  case  of 
any  resolution  to  oppose  the  Government,  the  seditious 
troops  frequently  brought  over  those  who  were  disin- 
clined to  join  them.  In  these  caldrons  the  broth  was 
carried  daily  from  the  barracks  to  the  different  guard- 
huu:-es.  Each  was  hung  upon  a long  pole,  carried  on 
the  shoulders  of  two  privates,  follow  ed  by  a third,  War- 
ing an  enormous  ladle,  proceeding  in  slow-march  time, 
and  hehdd  by  the  multitude  with  the  utmost  veneration. 

The  police  of  the  Capital  and  large  towns  was  in- 
trusted principally  to  the  Janissaries,  and  they  had 
guard-houses  (corpt-de- garde,  ctiUuc)  in  every  district 
They  went  their  rounds  us  patrolcs,  in  parties  of  eight 
or  ten,  several  times  u day,  but  were  never  placed  as 
sentinels.  The  guard-houses  were  often  visited  by  the 
superior  officers,  and  by  the  Vesdr  and  Sult&n  himself 
incognito ; and  these  great  personages  always  left 
something  for  the  men  on  duty.  The  cleaning  of  the 
streets  was  also  required  from  the  soldiers  on  guard  ; 
but  this  they  converted  into  a source  of  emolument, 
as  under  pretence  of  claiming  the  rdyd*’  assistance, 
they  levied  a sort  of  tax  on  all  who  came  near  them, 
for  being  exonerated  from  this  disagreeable  duty. 
When  they  seized  a culprit,  they  dealt  their  blows  at 
him  without  scruple,  and  hurled  their  ponderous  staves 
at  his  legs  if  he  attempted  to  run  away. 

The  military  punishments  were  imprisonment,  scourg- 
ing, perpetual  imprisonment,  and  death.  Imprison- 
ment for  a few  days  could  be  ordered  by  the  subaltern 
officers.  The  slighter  scourging,  consisting  in  “ 40 
strokes'*  of  the  rod  “ save  one.”  laid  on  the  back  or 
posteriors  of  the  offender,  was  inflicted  by  the  Odd- 
bdshi.  The  severer  scourging  could  only  be  ordered 
by  the  head  of  the  6rtd , and  it  amounted  to  79  blows. 
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laid  on  with  all  due  formalities  by  the  Chduthc*  of  the  JAM- 
corpa.  For  the  two  severest  punishments,  none  but  the  ZAR^  . 
Aghd  and  Grand  Vezlr  could  give  sentence.  The 
Janissaries  were  usually  imprisoned  in  the  castles  on  / 

the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosporus,  and,  when  punished 
with  death,  were  strangled  privately  in  the  night. 

Deserters,  in  time  of  war,  were  sometimes  punished  by 
the  loss  of  their  nose  and  ears,  or  were  even  strangled  ; 
but  this  was  a severity  beyond  the  law. 

The  peculiar  privileges  of  this  corps  were  consider- 
able: 1.  they  took  precedence  of  all  others;  2.  could 
only  be  punished  by  their  own  officers ; 3.  puid  no 
taxes;  4.  their  Asha  ranked  even  above  the  Cabinet 
Ministers;  5.  he  was  sure,  if  displuced,  of  u good 
P&hdlic  ; 6.  was  guardian  of  the  Princes  of  the  blood ; 
and  7.  appointed  to  verify  the  death  of  the  Sull&n,  and 
announce  it  to  the  people.  Sulelm&u  I.,  commonly  called 
Soliman  the  Magnificent,  ordained  that  whenever  he 
passed  by  the  old  barracks,  then  the  head-quartcra 
of  the  Janissaries,  one  of  their  officers  should  present 
him  with  a cup  full  of  sherbet;  and  Mahmud  I.,  in 
1750,  issued  a khatti  aherif  (an  order  in  his  own  hand- 
writing) conferring  the  same  privilege  on  the  new 
barracks,  and  adding  that  the  cup  should  be  presented 
by  the  Aghd  himself.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  corps, 
which  was  said  by  Mahmud  I.  " to  have  deserved  the 
praise  ami  favour  of  the  Emperors,  its  masters  and  pro- 
tectors,’' should  have  been  cut  off  with  unsparing 
ferocity  and  rigour  by  Mahinud  II. 

Lampoons  and  seditious  papers  affixed  to  the  gates 
of  the  Mosques,  and  conflagrations  in  various  parts  of 
the  city,  were  the  methods  by  which  this  formidable  body 
made  its  discontent  known  to  the  SultAn  ; but  that  dis- 
content was  seldom  excited  by  any  thing  except  the 
power  of  some  unpopular  Minister,  or  the  revival  of  a 
more  rigid  discipline.  This  ungovernable  soldiery 
well  knew  that,  in  the  midst  of  confusion,  all  power  was 
really  in  its  own  hands ; and  the  various  instances  in 
which  the  Sult&ns  were  deposed,  insulted,  and  murdered 
by  the  insurgent  Janissaries,  are  a sufficient  proof  how 
little  they  merited  the  honours  and  encomiums  lavished 
on  them  by  Mahmud  I.  Mutinies  were  quieted  by  dis- 
tributing largesses,  and  when  the  soldiers  were  tranquil- 
lized, uu  oath  of  obedience  and  fidelity  was  administered ; 
the  only  time  at  which  an  oath  was  ever  required  by 
the  Turks.  The  soldier,  when  sworn,  laid  his  hand  on  a 
silver  dish  on  which  were  placed  a Cor&n,  a sabre,  bread 
and  salt ; implying  that  if  guilty  of  perjury,  he  deserved 
to  fall  by  the  sword,  and  to  have  his  bread  and  salt 
turned  into  poison. 

Mouradgca  d'Ohsson,  Tableau  Ginkrat  de  V Empire 
Othoman,  viL  310 ; Von  Hammer,  LhmanucAen  Retchs 
Slaatsverfassung,  i.  153.  ii.  156,  193 — 205. 


JANUARY,  Lat.  Januariv* ; i nde  vecalua  quod 
Jano  eurf  raerr. 

In  England  alao,  till  of  lala,  had  two  beginnings  of  the  year, 
°**  Jttnamry,  and  the  other  on  March  25  ; but  by  act  of  parliament 
la  ooe  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  two,  the  first  day  in  January 
waa  appointed  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  year  for  all  purpose*. 

Pr*ttfy.  Ledum  on  HUtory , part  iii.  tec.  14. 

It  might  he  thought  that  the  derivation  of  Jaxuaby 


from  Janut , was  sufficiently  obvious  and  simple  to  pre- 
clude the  necessity  of  inventing  any  other,  but  Longinus, 
ait  cited  by  Suidas,  has  painfully  betaken  himself  to  a 
more  remote  source,  AiVropiot,  a nipio*  utr  avita 

A»77<*'ev  ainau  Ipprjmvtrat  fiiagfjat,  veravti  warn 

wait  pa.  In  like  manner  Porphyry,  in  his  Tract  de  antro 
Nympharum.  suggests  another  forced  Etymology,  hf> 
lavQvau  aoroVree  rijv  Ovpav,  car  pijra  tor 
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JANUARY  Ovpa iov  irpofftTroy.  Macrobius  tell  u*  that  this  month 
wa»  added,  together  with  February,  to  the  Romuleun 
v _ year,  and  dedicated  to  Janus  because,  from  its  sit ua- 
’ lion,  it  might  be  considered  to  be  retrospective  to  the 
past,  and  prospective  to  the  opening  year.  (Sat.  i.  13.) 
Numa  assigned  29  days  to  it;  on  the  reformation  of  the 
Calendar  by  Julius  Ctesar  it  obtained  31.  (Id.  ib.  i.  10.) 
Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Ntwia,  states  it  to  be  a matter  of 
doubt  whether  that  king  added  these  months  or  Irani - 
pored  them  from  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  to  the  first  and 
second  places.  In  his  Quteationca  Romante,  he  again 
speaks  of  the  change  made  by  Numa,  and  thinks  that 
peaceful  monarch  gave  the  post  of  honour  to  January- 
out  of  regard  to  Janus  himself,  a cultivator  of  peace. 
(Opera,  vol.  ii.  p.  268.  Ed.  Xylandri. ) Censorinus 
simply  says  Januarium  ab  Jano,  cui  adtributus  eat 
nomrn  traxisae..  (de  Die  Nat.  22.) 

The  History  of  Janus  is  concisely  related  by  Aurelius 
Victor.  (Origo  Gentia  Rom.)  Creusa,  a daughter  of 
Erechtheus,  having  home  a son  to  Apollo,  sent  him  for 
education  to  Delphi.  Her  father,  ignorant  of  this  pre- 
vious  arrangement,  gave  her  in  marriage  to  his  friend 
Xipheus  or  Xuthus,  who,  not  having  issue  from  her, 
consulted  the  Pythian  Oracle  upon  this  delicate  subject. 
The  opportunity  of  providing  for  his  boy,  by  restoring 
him  to  maternal  care,  was  too  good  to  be  neglected  by 
Apollo,  and  accordingly  he  instructed  his  votary  to 
adopt  whomever  he  should  chance  to  meet  first  on  the 
next  day.  Janus  of  course  was  thrown  in  his  way,  and 
that  youth,  as  he  advanced  to  manhood,  being  ambitious 
of  larger  possessions  than  fell  to  his  lot  in  Perrhmbia, 
set  sail  for  Italy,  and  founded  the  city  Janiculum , on  the 
hill  which  afterwards  bore  the  same  name.  During 
his  lifetime  Saturn,  having  been  obliged  to  abdicate, 
took  refuge  in  Latium,  and  being  hospitably  received, 
made  his  residence  at  Salurnia,  near  the  town  of  Janus, 
where  he  materially  contributed  to  the  civilization  of  the 
rude  natives.  The  chronology  of  these  transactions  is 
placed  about  1 60  years  before  the  arrival  of  yEneas,  or 
a.  m.  2722. 

Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Numa,  corroborates  this 
account  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  Janus  on  Society  ; 
he  states  that  he  was  toXitucov  *«i  koiwvikoi-,  but  he 
cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  which  class  to  assign  him, 
efre  eai’utvy  the  fiaoiXt i>%.  He  believes  him  to  have 
been  gifted  with  the  attributes  of  two  heads,  (rip<fnrpoa v- 
irov,)  because  he  changed  the  mode  of  men's  lives  from 
one  shape  to  another.  He  speaks  also  of  his  Temple 
with  two  portals,  (c.tOvpo*,)  which  is  called  the  Gate  of 
Mars,  (rio\«>v  vAi;,)  open  during  War,  and  shut  in 
time  of  Peace.  It  was  built  by  Numa  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Argiletum,  and  during  the  reign  of  that  Prince  it 
was  closed  for  three  and  forty  successive  years ; after- 
wards for  a short  time,  during  the  Consulate  of  M.  Atti- 
lius  and  Titus  Manlius,  at  the  termination  of  the  first 
Punic  War,  u.  c.  519 ; and  then  not  till  Augustus  hud 
gained  the  victory  of  Actium,  u.  c.  725.*  In  the  Qutea- 
tionea  Roman <e,  Plutarch  repeats  the  reason  given 
above  for  the  representation  of  Janus  with  two  heads, 
and  adds  another,  that  it  might  be  from  his  own 
change  of  habits  and  language  when  he  emigrated 
from  Greece  to  Italy,  (ut  tup.  p.  269.)  A little  on- 
ward (274.)  he  accounts  for  the  impress  of  an  ancient 


* It  wu  *>hut  afterward!  twice  afain  under  Aujjustun,  c.C.  730  and 
744.  under  Nero,  a.  d.  J»h,  and  Vespasian,  a.  d.  71,  and  for  the  eighth 
and  last  time  under  the  younger  Gordian,  a.  o.  241. 


Roman  coin  with  Janua  bifrona  on  the  one  side  and  a JANUS 
ship  on  the  other,  by  considering  the  two  heads  as 
emblems  of  the  conversion  which  he  produced,  and  the 
vessel  on  the  waves  as  significant  of  the  abundance 
which  flowed  in  during  his  good  government. 

Macrobius  (Sal.  i.  7.)  attributes  the  two  heads  to  the 
qualities  of  reflection  and  foresight  which  distinguished 
this  prudent  Sovereign.  He  interprets  the  ship  upon 
the  coin  as  commemorative  of  the  arrival  of  Saturn, 
the  heads  as  the  common  mark  of  princely  authority 
by  which  money  is  issued.  Even  in  the  days  of  this 
writer,  about  the  middle  of  the  Vth  century,  when  this 
coinage  must  long  since  have  disappeared  from  circula- 
tion, (for  Ovid  testifies  to  its  antiquity  during  the 
Augustan  Age  by  stating  that  the  impress  was  almost 
obliterated,)  (Paati,  i.  238.)  the  Roman  boys,  wheu 
tossing  up  a denariua,  traditionally  remembered  the 
ancient  mintage,  and  called  out  capita  aut  navia  ? as 
ours  would  cry  “ Heads  or  tails?”  Macrobius  after- 
wards dedicates  a whole  Chapter  (i.  9.)  to  Janus.  On 
the  authority  of  Xenon  he  attributes  to  him  the  first 
foundation  of  a Temple  and  the  introduction  of  Re- 
ligious rites  into  Italy,  and  hence  he  deduces  the 
custom  of  the  primary  offering  which  Janus  received 
in  all  sacrifices  to  other  Gods.  Some,  he  continues, 
suppose  that  he  represents  Apollo  and  Diana  in  one, 
und  there  is  a similarity  in  certain  of  their  attributes,  as 
Apollo  was  Gvpdio*  and  Ayvim,  Diana  Trivia,  so 
Janus,  named  a janui* , is  represented  with  a key  and  a 
rod  as  guardian  of  all  gates  and  roads.  Nigidius,  in- 
deed, affirms  that  Apollo  is  Janua , Diana  Jana  ; and  of 
the  latter  assertion  no  genuine  Etymologist  can  doubt 
who  recollects  how  often  a is  prefixed  to  t,  cauad  de- 
coria.  Janus,  too,  must  be  the  Sun  who  opens  the 
Eastern  and  closes  the  Western  gate  of  Heaven  ; and 
as  keeper  of  these  portals  he  is  invoked  in  prayer 
before  any  other  God,  that  he  may  give  free  transit  to 
subsequent  petitions.  Hence  his  image  is  represented 
grasping  the  number  300  in  his  right  hand,  and  65  in 
his  left,  to  murk  the  days  of  the  year  which  are  regulated 
by  his  course.*  Others  call  him  the  world,  (mundum, 

1.  e.  ctrlum,)  so  named  ab  eundo,  quod  mu n dux  aemper 
eat  dtm  in  arbem  volvitur ; and  consequently  he 
should  rather  be  called  Eanua  thun  Janus.  In  the 
ancient  Salian  Ilymns  he  is  termed  Deua  Deontm.  He 
is  invoked  as  Grminua  and  Pater, t titles  which  ex- 
plain themselves ; Junoniua,  quaai  non  aottrm  menaia 
Januarii  ted  omnium  mensium  ingreaaua  tenena  (which  he 
afterwards  explains  from  J uno*s  presidency  over  the  Ca- 
lends) confirm*,  a conaerendo,  because  the  human  race  is 
continued  under  his  auspices ; Quirinus  from  the 
Sabine  Curia  a spear  ; Palutciua  and  Cluaiviua,  because 
his  gates  arc  open,  patent , and  shut,  elauduntur,  in 
War  and  Peace  respectively.  Macrobius  concludes  with 
the  Legend  upon  which  this  last  custom  was  founded. 

During  an  engagement  in  the  Sabine  war,  the  Romans 
applied  themselves  with  great  earnestness  to  shut  u 
gate  at  the  foot  of  the  Yiminal,  afterwards,  from  the 
occurrence,  named  the  Janual  Hill,  upon  which  the 
enemy  were  making  an  assault  This  gate  as  often  as 
it  was  closed  opened  again  spontaneously,  and  the 
Romans,  finding  their  efforts  vain,  placed  a strong 
guard  before  it.  These  sentinels,  alarmed  by  a report 
that  their  main  body  was  routed,  fled  panic-struck ; 


• Sec  on  this  pm  at  Pliny,  xxkit.  7. 
f Sit  alto  i.  17. 
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JANUS.  Rnd  the  Sabines,  who  endeavoured  to  pursue  them 
-v~«— ^ through  the  gate,  were  checked  only  by  a sudden 
and  miraculous  torrent  of  water  which  burst  forth 
from  the  Temple  of  Janus  and  rolled  its  waves  through 
this  entrance,  sweeping  away  the  invaders.  Eu  re 
placitum  ut  belli  tempore  velut  ad  urbit  auxilium 
profeeto  Deo  fores  reserentur.  Ovid,  in  relating  much 
the  same  story,  refers  the  incident  to  the  treachery  of 
Tarpeia. 

It  is  in  the  1st  Book  of  his  Fasti  that  this  Poet  holds 
a Dialogue  with  Janus,  which  occupies  more  than  200 
lines,  and  in  which  the  God  fully  explains  most  of  his 
peculiarities.  A few  may  be  mentioned  which  do  not 
occur  in  our  other  references.  The  Ancients  named  him 
Chaos,  and  hence,  os  one  cause  of  his  double  figure, 
when  he  assumed  a corporal  shape  he  retained  some 
marks  of  his  former  confusion.  Like  St.  Peter,  he  is  the 
Porter  of  Heaven,  at  the  gates  of  which  he  is  assisted 
by  the  ministry  of  the  gentle  Hours,  and  Jove  himself 
cannot  pass  or  repass  unless  he  turns  the  key.  It 
was  from  a laudable  thrift  of  time  that  he  was  gifted 
with  two  heads  ; for,  having  been  appointed  chief  sur- 
veyor of  the  high  roads,  many  minutes  would  have 
been  thrown  away  if  he  had  been  perpetually  obliged 
to  turn  round. 


tu  fleru  eervieis  temper  a per  Jam 
Cermere  mots  corpore  bmtt  heft. 

Horace  speaks  of  Janus  summus,  imus,  (Ep.  i.  1.  54.) 
and  medius ; (Sat.  ii.  3.  18.)  and  the  Scholiast  has  ex- 
plained them  to  mean  three  Statues  of  the  God  placed 
in  die  Forum ; one  at  its  entrance,  another  in  the 
centre,  (where  also  stood  his  Temple,  which  was  the 
resort  of  money-brokers,  near  the  Rostra  and  the 
Basilica  of  Paulus,)  a third  at  the  far  cud,  It  may  he 
doubted,  however,  whether  these,  instead  of  Statues, 
were  not  rather  such  Jani  as  that  which  still  remains 
near  the  Vrlabrum ; a square  building  with  four 
arches,  one  on  each  face.  Many  of  these,  as  we  learn 
from  Ovid,  cum  tot  tint  Jani,  and  from  Suetonius, 
who  tells  us  that  Domitian  built  them  in  such  extrava- 
gant numbers,  that  at  length  one  was  inscribed  APKEI, 
( Domit . 13.)  were  scattered  throughout  Home ; and 
Ovid,  in  the  close  of  the  line  partly  cited  above,  ex- 
pressly stales  that  there  was  a Statue  in  one  only. 
Such,  probably,  was  the  Kewe  btdvpot  of  Plutarch, 
which  we  have  already  noticed  ; and  that  also  which 
Serving  (in  JF*n.  vii.  607.)  describes  as  erected  by  Nuroa 
in  the  Forum  transilorium.  The  monument  still 
existing  under  this  name  is  built  of  Greek  marble, 
the  summit  having  received  a brickwork  addition, 
when,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  converted  into 
a fortress  by  some  of  the  Frangipani.  It  is  ornamented 
with  twelve  niches  of  unequal  depths  on  each  side,  and 
its  dimensions  are  77  feet  square. 

Spence  ( Polymetis , 196.)  has  thrown  out  a conjec- 
ture, that  the  Romans  in  their  most  secret  mythology 
intended  .Space  by  Janus.  He  remarks  that,  in  all  the 
ancient  figures  which  he  had  seen  of  him,  both  the 
faces  are  alike,  and  both  are  old,  (as  indeed  they  are  de- 
scribed by  Ovid,  Fasti,  i.  1 14. 259.)  but  that  the  Modems 
have  fallen  into  an  error  by  making  one  young  and  the 
other  old.  In  an  extravagant  passage  in  the  Sylvie  of 
Statius,  (iv.  1.  16.)  that  Poet,  in  a strain  of  adulation 
offensive  alike  to  good  feeling  and  good  taste,  repre- 
sents Janus  as  lifting  up  all  his  hands  and  uttering 
congratulations  with  both  his  mouths  at  once.  Hence 


it  is  probable  that  the  Poet  conceived  him  to  be  double 
bodied  as  well  as  double  headed.  In  some  medals 
he  has  one  body  and  four  heads.  (Oiselii  The*,  pi.  41. 

fifr  1.) 

SL  Augustine  (de  Civil.  Dei , vii.  7*  8.)  has  written 
two  Chapters  on  Janus  and  his  attributes,  which,  as 
we  do  not  understand  them,  we  shall  forbear  from 
characterising.  The  reader  will  find  a specimen  of 
their  manner  below,  before  which  it  is  only  necessary 
to  premise  that  the  excellent  Father  has  just  given 
the  interpretation  of  Macrobius,  that  Janus  signifies 
munduj,  and  is  proceeding  to  explain  the  reason  for 
his  two  heads.  Duas  r/um  facies  ante  et  retro 
habere  dicitur , quod  hiatus  nosier  cum  os  a per  imus 
Mundi  st  mil  is  videtur,  unde  et  palatum  Grtrci  tipupo* 
appellant.  Et  nonnulli,  inquit,  Poelas  Latin i cerium 
vocavrrunt  palatum  ; a quo  hiatu  oris , et  foris  esse 
adit  urn  addentes  versus,  et  introrsus  ad  fauces.  Ecce 
quo  perductus  rst  mu n tin*  pmpter  palati  nostri  voea- 
bulutn,  cel  Grtrcum  tel  Poeticum.  Quid  autem  hoc  ad 
a n imam,  quid  ad  vilam  trier  nam?  Propter  solas  salivas 
colatur  hie  Dens,  quibus  partim  glutiendis,  partim 
expuendis  sub  ccelo,  palati  utraqur.  panditur  janua. 
Quid  est  porro  absurdius  quam  in  ipso  Mundo  in  rent  re 
duas  janua*  ex  adverso  sitas.  per  qua*  tel  admit  tat  ad 
te  aliquid  intro,  vtl  emittat  a sc  foras  ; ct  de  nostro  ore, 
et  gutture,  quorum  simililudinem  Mundus  non  hahet , 
telle  Mundi  timulachrum  cvmponere  in  Jano,  propter 
sc lum  palatum , cujus  similitudi/iem  Janus  non  habet  ? 

In  the  hands  of  Bryant,  the  ship  on  the  Homan  coin, 
as  might  lie  expected,  at  once  becomes  the  Ark.  All 
the  chief  circumstances  in  the  lilc  of  Noah,  says  that 
learned  but  whimsical  writer,  co  respond  with  what  is 
told  of  Janus.  Thus  in  the  following  fragment  of  an 
andent  hymn  preserved  byTerentianus  Maurus  he  dis- 
tinctly perceives  an  epitome  of  the  Patriarch’s  history. 

Jane  paler,  Jane  htent,  Dirt  Oitrpt,  hijutmit, 

O cate  rerwm,  tutor,  pnmcipiwm  Jtointm  t 
Sindmts  cmi  timtna,  CM  cantons  tmmUtus, 

Cm  merata  mugiuitJ  atom  chuutra  Mundi. 


JANUS. 

JAPAN. 


It  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the  eyes  which 
discovered  an  identity  between  Janus  and  Noah  from 
the  above  passage,  should  see  it  largely  confirmed  by 
each  of  the  titles  which  we  have  already  cited  from 
Macrobius.  (Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  ii.  253. 
Ac.)  Bryant,  however,  is  not  without  strong  support 
in  his  general  hypothesis,  that  Janus  and  Noah  are 
the  same.  Sir  Thomas  Browue  tells  ns  that  " Annins 
of  Viterbo  and  the  Chorographcrs  of  Italy"  have  held 
the  like  opinion,  (Vulgar  Errors,  vi.  6.)  which  is  by 
no  means  indeed  to  be  slightingly  rejected. 

J APA'N,  v . A So  called  from  Japan , in  the  East- 

Japa'n,  n.  I ern  part  of  Asia. 

Japa'nesk,  \ To  japan ; to  varnish,  to  polish, 
Japa'nnp.r,  I as  Japan- goods  are  varnished  ami 
Japa'n-wares.  ) polished. 

We  found  two  mimII  vessels  at  an  anchor  on  the  East  side : they 
were  laden  with  nee  and  laqurr.  which  i*  u*ed  in  japannnmg  of 
cabinets.  JMmpter.  lopnges,  Sfc.  Am w 1687. 

— ii  — The  cod  of  fir* 

From  whose  dominion*  »moky  clouds  aspire, 

Anion*  these  generous  present*  join*  hn  pari, 

And  aids  with  soot  the  nr » japanning  art. 

Gay.  TVir m,  book  ii. 


They  change  their  weekly  barber,  weekly  news. 

Prefer  a new  japanmer  to  their  shoes. 

Pope,  Horace.  Efnsl.  i.  book  i. 
Nor  do  I send  this  to  be  b«Uer  known  for  choice  and  cheapness  of 
china  tnd  jeptm- wares,  tea,  faint,  Ac.  Spectator.  No,  288. 
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For  fun,  dried  fish,  and  oil,  the  latter  (the  Kurile*)  get  tilk, 
cotton,  ud  Japanne  article*  of  furniture. 

Cook.  Fofogtt,  book  *i.  chop.  viii. 


This  account*  for  what  KraacKetiimeLoff  uy«,  that  he  got  from 
ParamouMD  a jnpoMnrJ  tahl*  anil  »a»e,  ike.  which  he  seat  to  the 
cabinet  of  her  imperial  Majesty. 

Cook.  f'uajfpet,  Sot*  on  the  aUvt. 
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Name  and  Japan,  the  name  given  lo  a considerable  Kingdom 
Poaitiaa.  w jrmpjre  on  the  North-Eastern  confines  of  Avia, 
in  properly  the  largest  of  a cluster  of  Islands  which 
appear  to  be  a long  spine  or  ridge  extending  from  the 
Southern  extremity  of  Kamchatka  in  a South-Westerly 
direction  towards  the  Peninsula  of  Corea.  The  Islands 
which  form  the  Japanese  territory  extend  from  30°  to  41° 
North,  and  from  128°  to  145®  East,  lying  between 
the  same  parallels  as  Northern  Africa  and  the  South  of 
Europe : but  they  enjoy  a cooler  climate,  being  exposed 
on  all  sides  to  the  sea-breezes  and  intersected  by 
chains  of  lofty  mountains,  the  summits  of  which  are 
often  covered  with  snow.  Three  of  these  Island.*  are 
of  a considerable  size;  vis.  Ni-fdn,  Kyu-syu,  and 
Sikokf ; of  which  the  first  is  by  fur  the  largest,  not 
yielding  in  magnitude  to  many  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
From  «t,  the  name  given  to  the  whole  territory  is  derived ; 
for  P?i-p6n  or  Ni-fbn,  as  the  Japanese  pronounce  the 
Chinese  word  Ji-p/tn  or  Ji-prn,  (i.  e.  the  source  of 
day,)  was  a name  naturally  given  by  that  people  to  the 
furthest  country  Eastward  with  which  they  were  ac- 
quainted. Ji-pen-go,  corrupted  by  the  Venetian  dialect 
and  erroneous  orthography  of  the  transcribers  of  Marco 
Polo  into  Zipangu.  was  first  made  known  to  Euro- 
peans by  that  extraordinary  traveller.  This  name  has 
been  translated  by  the  Japanese  into  Fine  motto:  but 
Awa-dzi  mmd,  i.  e.  earth  dript  island,  seems  to  he  the 
original  term  by  which  they  denominate  their  island, 
believing  it  lo  have  been  formed  from  the  drippings  of 
a staff,  with  which,  at  the  Creation,  the  Supreme 
celestial  Spirit  stirred  up  the  turbid  mass  of  chaotic 
matter.  Ten-ko,  (Thycn-kwe,)  or  “ the  Celestial  Re- 
gion,** is  another  name  given  to  their  Country  by 
the  Japanese,  in  imitation  of  their  neighbours  the 
Chinese. 

Ni-fdn  is  divided  by  a very  narrow  channel  from 
Sai-kokf,  (St-kwe,  according  to  the  Chinese  pronuncia- 
tion.) I.  e.  Western  Country,  or  Kyu-syu,  (Kvcti-cheii.) 
Country  of  nine  Provinces,  the  second  of  the  islands  in 
magnitude  ; separated  by  a wide  strait,  but  connected 
by  intervening  islands  with  Corea  ; and  the  third  and 
smallest  of  the  principal  Islands,  called  Sl-kokf,  (Sc-kwc,) 
i.  e.  the  four  Countries,  is  to  the  East  of  Kyu-syu,  lying 
between  it  and  the  Southern  coast  of  Ni-fdn.  For  the 
Wluds  innumerable  islands  of  a smaller  size,  with  which  the 
deeply  indented  shores  of  these  already  named  are 
studded,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  maps  and  the 
authorities  quoted  below : they  are,  however,  little 
known,  as  the  cautious  vigilance  of  the  natives  has  for 
nearly  two  centuries  prevented  any  strangers  from  set- 
ting foot  on  them.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  add,  that 
Fatsisyoga-issimk,(i.e.  SO  fathom  island,)  lying  about  2° 
due  South  of  Cape  Awa,  is  the  moat  remote  South- 
ward possession  of  Japan,  and  the  place  of  banish- 
ment for  such  of  the  great  men  as  have  fallen  into  disgrace. 
Its  name,  derived  from  the  precipitous  character  of  its 
shores,  is  a sufficient  pledge  that,  like  another  St. 
Helena,  it  is  well  calculated  for  the  purpose  to  which 
it  is  devoted.  Tile  island  of  Ni-fdn  is  divided  into  7 


Provinces,  and  subdivided  into  68  Lordships  and  604  Dinaoa*. 
Districts.  These  Provinces  are  as  follows  : 

I.  T6-kai-dd,  the  Smith-Eastern  tract,  containing  15  iVktiitt. 
Lordships,  divided  into  134  Districts.  Of  the  former, 

I-sye,  or  Se-syu,  three  days*  journey  in  length,  Td-tdmi, 
or  Ycn-syu,  nearly  as  long.  Mnsaasi,  or  Bu-syu,  five 
days*  journey  in  length,  Kadzusa,  orKd-syu,  Simdxa,  or 
Syd-Hyu,  and  Fitatsi,  or  Syo.  are  the  most  considerable, 
being  all  of  them  fertile  and  populous.  The  revenue  of 
this  Province  amounted,  in  Ka-mpfcr’s  time,  at  the 
close  of  the  XVIIth  century,  to  494  man-kokf = 

1,482,000  bales  or  bags  of  rice.  The  Southern  Dis- 
tricts arc  extremely  hot,  and  produce  some  tropical 
plants.  Owari,  or  Bi-svu,  is  one  of  the  most  populous 
parts  of  the  Empire.  Kai  abounds  in  rice,  nnd  breeds 
cuttle,  Kadzusa  produces  a great  deal  of  hemp,  and 
Fitatsi  rears  innumerable  silk  worms 

II.  To-ean-dd,  i.  e.  the  Eastern  mountainous  tract,  T*>AA*»-<io. 
containing  8 Lordships  and  135  Districts,  paid  up- 
wards of  563  man-kokf.  Omi,  or  Aomi,  also  called 
Q6*8ii,  (Go-cheu,)  is  a lurge  and  extremely  fertile  district 
Sinano,  or  Sin-su,  is  extremely  cold,  being  situate 
among  the  mountains  in  the  West  of  the  country,  but 

fertile  and  very  productive  of  hemp  and  silk.  Mu-tsm, 
or  WA-sh.  the  largest  Lordship  in  the  Island,  is  also 
very  fertile,  and  once,  together  with  the  adjoining  one 
of  Dewa,  formed  an  independent  Principality.  In  the 
latter  the  Spring  is  said  to  begin  a fortnight  earlier 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  Island. 

III.  Foku-roku-dot  the  Northernmost  Province,  con-  Foku-roki*. 
tains  7 Lordships  and  37  Districts.  Its  revenue  di. 
amounted  to  243  man-kokf.  Wakasa,  or  Yeku-s&, 
(Sya-ku-cheu,  Kempfer,  i.  5.  p.  74.)  has  some  mines  of 

iron,  one  of  the  rarest  minerals  in  Japan.  Yetsi-tsyu, 
or  Y£-su,  is  the  lurgcst  and  most  productive  Lordship 
in  this  Province,  abounding  in  fine  pastures,  and  fur- 
nishing much  hemp  and  silk.  The  best  vinegar  and 
toya  (soy)  are  made  in  Ka-go,  or  Ka-sii.  Notn  is 
barren,  but  has  some  iron  mines.  The  fertile  Island  of 
Sa-dd,  or  Sa-sti,  a journey  of  three  days  and  u half  in  cir- 
cumference. forms  one  of  the  Divisions  of  this  Province, 
and  has  valuable  gold  mines. 

IV.  San-in-dd,  the  cold  mountainous  tract  opposite  SumimU. 
to  Corea,  has  8 Divisions  and  52  Districts,  giving  a 
revenue  of  133  man-kokf.  Coarse  silks  are  manufac- 
tured in  In-aba,  or  In-sii,  and  finer  ones  in  the  ad- 
joining Fd-ki,  or  Faku-su. 

V.  San-yo-do,  the  warm  mountainous  tract  on  the  gan-yu-du. 
South-West  side  of  the  Island,  has  8 Divisions  and 

75  Districts,  yielding  a revenue  of  270  man-kokf. 

Farima,  or  Ban-sti,  is  famous  for  its  manufactures  of  silk, 
cotton,  and  paper.  The  precocity  of  the  harvests  and 
calmness  of  the  weather  in  this  Province  are  remarkable, 
but  moisture  prevails  in  Aki,  or  Gei-sh,  as  its  abun- 
dant crops  of  mushrooms  prove.  The  preceding  Divi- 
sions all  form  a part  of  the  Island  of  Ni-pdn.  The  fol- 
lowing ones  are  situated  in  the  largest  of  the  two  re- 
maining istunds,  Sai-kokf,  or  Kyu-syii, 

VI.  Sai-kaVdo,  the  way  of  the  Western  Sea,  con-  8ai-ka7-4» 
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JAPAN,  tains  9 Divisions  and  93  Districts,  which  yield  a rcve- 
—■'V*-''  nue  of  344  man-kokf.  Tsiku-zen,  or  Tsiku-sh,  has 
several  remarkable  china  manufactures.  Ru-zen,  or 
Fd-sil,  abounds  in  medicinal  plants,  and  has  a great 
many  silk  looms.  Wosumi,  or  Gu-su,  is  celebrated  for  its 
paper  ; and  Satsuma,  or  Sa-su,  lor  its  cloth  und  hemp. 
Naa-kai'-do  VII.  Nan-kaXdo,  the  way  of  the  Southern  Sea, 
comprehends  the  Island  of  Si-kokf,  and  the  great  Peuin- 
sula  of  Kyi-no-kuni,  or  Ki-sh,  contains  6 Divisions 
and  50  Districts,  yielding  a revenue  of  140  man-kokf. 
Most  of  these  Divisions  are  barren  and  unproductive  ; 
but  Sanfiki,  or  San*st>,  is  celebrated  for  the  eminent 
men  to  whom  it  gave  birth ; and  lyo  and  Tosa  are  the 
most  fertile  parts  of  this  Province. 

Iki ami  Tsu>  VIII.  The  Islands  of  lid  and  Tsu-sima,  (I-su  and 
**■«>*•  TaI-»6.)  conquered  from  the  Coreuna  in  the  XVIIth 

century,  form  the  Province  of  Nitd,  containing  four 
Districts,  and  returning  a revenue  of  3 man  and  5000 
kokf. 

Resides  the  Provinces  above  enumerated,  there  is 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  Ni-i<5n  the  Royal  Domain, 
Gtikiaay  celled  Gokinai  Goka  kokf,  i.  e.  the  five  territories  of  the 
Uok«  kt>if.  five  revenues,  producing  an  income  of  148  man  and 
1200  kokf,  peculiarly  appropriated  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  Court,  This  Domain  contains  5 Divisions 
and  54  Districts*  some  of  them  very  productive  and 
populous. 

The  Provinces  arc  governed  by  hereditary  Chiefs, 
styled  DaY-myo,  or  Syo-myo,  (great  or  small  name,) 
according  to  their  rank  and  the  extent  of  their  govern- 
ments. 

Climate.  The  temperature  of  Japan  is  much  lower  than  might 
oe  expected  from  its  latitude.  Thunberg  observed  the 
mercury  in  the  thermometer  as  low  as  35°  on  the  20th 
January,  1776,  accompanied  by  snow  and  ice  of  con- 
siderable thickness,  and  there  was  ice  on  the  25th  ; snow 
also  fell  on  the  13th  of  February.  This,  it  should  be 
observed,  was  on  the  Island  of  De-zimh,  on  the  South 
side  of  Ni-fdn,  where  the  climate  is  much  milder  than 
on  the  higher  land  in  the  interior,  at  a distance  from 
the  sea.  The  greatest  heat  he  ever  experienced  was  in 
the  month  of  August,  when  the  mercury  rose  to  98° 
for  three  days  successively.  The  maximum  of  heat 
varied  from  42°  to  68®  in  January,  from  48°  to  66°  in 
February,  from  54°  to  70°  in  March,  from  56°  to  76°  in 
April,  from  64°  to  82°  in  May,  from  66°  to  84°  in  June, 
from  78°  to  92°  in  July,  from  82°  to  98°  in  August ; 
from  that  period  it  declined,  ranging  from  96°  to  78° 
in  September,  from  86°  to  64°  in  October,  from  78°  to 
59°  in  November,  and  from  70°  to  47°  in  December. 
Not  a single  month  passed  without  rain,  and  a great 
quantity  fell  in  the  hottest  season,  in  July,  August,  and 
September;  which  is  the  reverse  of  what  occurs  under 
the  same  parallels  of  latitude  further  Wextwurd.  The 
cold  is  also  moderated  by  rain,  as  it  is  usually  brought 
by  Southerly  and  Easterly  winds,  which  have  passed 
over  a great  extent  of  sea  ; those  from  the  North  and 
East,  on  the  contrary,  are  chilled  by  crossing  the  cen- 
tral mountains,  und  are,  consequently,  in  winter  accom- 
panied by  severe  cold.  During  the  summer  there  is 
the  usual  interchange  of  land  and  sea  breezes  in  the 
harbour  of  Nangasaki.  A mist  und  clouds  in  the 
evening  indicate  approaching  ruin ; in  the  morning,  fine 
weather.  Snow  often  lies  on  the  ground  for  several  days; 
and  severe  storms  of  thunder  aud  lightning  are  common 
in  August  and  September. 

The  minerals  found  in  Japan  by  Thunberg (ii.  153.) 


were  gold  ore,  (kin-nab  ;)  an  impure  kind  of  asbestos,  JAPAN. 
(izi-u'alta  ;)  a white,  soft,  finely  fibrous  asbestos,  (stki-  ~-,— 
ma.)  of  which  cloth  is  made;  copper  quartz,  (asyo  Miser*!*. 
y amnia  ;)  white  porcelain  earth,  (fak -Utkin  ;)  red  arse- 
nic, (otevi,  or  ki-kwan  seki ;)  yellow  shell  - sand,  (awa 
ma  ;)  flesh-coloured  steatite,  (takuseki,  or  isu-icalta ;) 
pumice-stone,  (karu-isi ;)  sparry  stalactite,  ( tsurara- 
iti ;)  pulverized  cinnabar,  (syu  ;)  quartz- pebbles,  (itu- 
garo-iai ;)  white  marble,  (nikko-iti ;)  galena,  with  cu- 
preous pyrites,  (set  no  meg  in,)  petroleum,  from  Sinamo, 

(kfJtouo-no  abra  ;)  saltpetre,  ( tiro  yin* >;)  salt  from  the 
warm  spring  at  Bdsu  ; Phytolithu s lithophyllum  from 
Mount  Fakoni.  ( konofa-iti  ;)  petrified  madrepores,  (/«- 
kuy  sangodtt ;)  petrified  sponges,  (urn -walla ;)  branch- 
ing coral,  ( (Jorgonia . u mentals , ) red  coral,  ( tango-din , 
or  tango^syu  ,•)  red  millepore,  (dyu-kuts.)  Shells,  as  the 
Anomia  plicatdla , (seki  yen  ;)  Paper  nautilus,  or  Argo- 
vauta  argo,  (taka  June;)  snake's  head,  or  Cyprtea 
Mauritanica,  ( kino  kut)  The  Cicindda  sinensis,  (ham- 
mao  ,-)  common  millepede,  ( lulus  terrestris,  yasude ;)  Insects, 
wood-louse,  or  On isrut  asdlus,  [taori  host ,)  and  Ligia 
oceanic  a,  ( funi  muti ;)  the  Syngnalhus  hippocampus, 

( kayi  6a;)  cuttle-fish,  or  Sepia  octopodia,  (ika,)  much 
used  as  an  article  of  food.  The  winter-duck,  or  Anas 
querquedula,  ( kamo ,)  and  several  sorts  of  flounders,  or 
pleunmeciet,  (kali,  ma' mg  a,  and  isaka  kotye ;)  with  a 
kind  of  boturgo,  or  caviar,  (Arara-eumo,)  made  of  the 
roc  of  a large  fish  dried  and  salted. 

In  make  the  Japanese  are  middle-sized,  muscular.  National 
but  not  fat,  with  well-formed,  pliant,  active  limbs;  cfctrtc,pr 
but  they  are  not  equal  in  strength  to  the  natives  of 
Northern  Europe.  Their  complexion  is  sallow,  of  a 
lighter  or  deeper  brown,  according  as  they  are  more  or 
less  exposed  to  the  sun  ; but  in  them,  as  in  the  Chi- 
nese, tile  distinguishing  feature  is  the  eye,  dark  brown 
or  black,  deeply  seated,  long,  and  narrow,  never  round, 
the  lid  forming  a deep  furrow  with  the  larger  angle  of 
the  eye,  together  with  an  expression  of  archness  and 
quick -sighledness.  The  eye  of  a Japanese  distinguishes 
him  at  first  sight  from  all  other  nations,  except  the 
Chinese,  and  what  is  commonly  denominated  the  Tar 
tar  race,  lie  has  also  higher  eye-brows  than  an  Euro- 
pean. A large  head,  short  neck,  black  hair,  and  short, 
stunted  nose,  are  the  other  features  most  common 
among  this  people.  In  character  they  are  intelli- 
gent, prudent,  open,  attentive,  courteous,  inquisitive, 
industrious,  dexterous,  frugal,  sober,  cleanly,  good- 
humoured,  friendly,  upright,  honest,  faithful,  honour- 
able, resolute,  and  unconquerable ; but  suspicious,  su- 
perstitious, proud,  haughty,  and  implacable.  This  is 
the  character  drawn  by  Thunberg,  (ii.  154.)  who  seems 
much  struck  by  the  superiority  of  the  Japanese  over 
most  of  the  nations  of  Western  Asia,  and  especially 
over  the  Barbarians  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Their  institutions,  indeed,  as  well  as  their  Arts  und 
Sciences,  place  them  far  above  the  latter;  but  in  order 
to  determine  their  proper  place  in  the  scale  of  morals 
and  civilization,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  more 
fully  their  Civil  and  Religious  institutions. 

Their  Government  is  a pure,  unrestricted  despotism.  G#*w»ua®M. 
From  660  n.  c.  when  Sin-mu  ten-wo  (Shin  vu  t hyenh 
wang)  is  said  to  have  introduced  a fixed  system  of 
Chronology,  and  formed  the  basis  of  true  History  in 
Japan,  till  1112,  the  whole  sovereign  power  was  vested 
in  the  Dairi,  called  also  Te-wd,  Tsokin,  Mik&do.  ten- 
si  (t’hy£n-t$e)  kun,  iunogoso,  and  seutd.  From  the 
latter  period,  till  1585,  the  secular  authority  was  Iran*- 
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JAPAN,  form)  to  the  Kobo,  or  Djogun,  «.  r.  Commander-in- 
chief  of  hi*  troops;  and  in  that  year  Talko  Same,  a 
man  who  had  raided  himself  from  the  lowest  rank  to  the 
supreme  command  of  the  army,  taking  advantage  of  a 
war  with  the  Corenns,  gradually  reduced  the  power  of 
all  his  rivals,  brought  all  the  Provincial  Chiefs  into  sub- 
jection to  the  Dalri,  or  Supreme  Pontiff,  and  vested  the 
secular  sovereignty,  without  any  check,  in  himself  uud 
his  descendants.  The  spiritual  sovereignty  of  the 
Dalri  was  preserved  inviolate;  his  supremacy  has 
always  been  acknowledged  by  the  Kubo,  but  the  latter 
keens  all  the  real  power  in  his  own  hands. 

Dayro,  or  This  spiritual  Prince,  whose  prototype  is  evidently 

Suprrrne  the  supreme  Lam  It  of  the  Tibctians.  has  an  unlimited 
oU  jiower.  and  receives  something  approaching  to  divine 
honours.  His  person  is  too  sacred  ever  to  be  seen  by 
any  but  his  own  immediate  attendants.  Whenever  he 
is  home  on  their  shoulders  (for  he  never  walks  out) 
into  the  open  air.  notice  is  publicly  given  that  every 
one  may  get  out  of  the  way,  lest  they  should  be  guilty 
of  looking  at  him.  From  his  castle,  which  is  extensive, 
he  never  issues;  and  the  plates  from  which  he  eats  are 
immediately  broken,  lest  they  should  he  used  by  the 
profane.  His  clothes,  however,  are  given  to  bis  attend- 
ants; but  no  one  is  so  daring  as  to  utter  his  name  till 
long  after  his  death.  He  is  not  condemned  to  celibacy, 
for  he  has  twelve  wives,  one  of  whom  takes  precedence 
of  the  others,  and  his  whole  Court  consists  of  members 
of  his  own  family,  for  whom  all  the  most  lucrative  offices 
about  his  person,  civil  as  well  as  spiritual,  are  reserved. 
He  formerly  varied  his  place  of  residence  at  pleasure ; 
but  has  now,  for  many  years,  been  restricted  to  Miv&ko, 
where  his  castle,  or  palace,  forms  a considerable  town 
in  itself.  The  lofty  towers  of  the  central  building  mark 
the  DaTri's  own  apartments;  the  buildings  nearer  to 
the  outward  walls  are  occupied  by  his  Court  and  at- 
tendant Priests,  who  form  a sort  of  University,  and  are 
engaged  in  the  study  of  Theology,  and  such  other 
branches  of  knowledge  as  are  esteemed  hy  the  Japanese. 
His  Vicar  General,  the  chief  officer  of  his  Court,  who, 
iu  fact,  transacts  all  the  business  in  which  the  Duiri’s 
name  is  used,  may  be  considered  ns  virtually  the  second 
person  in  the  Empire;  but  he  is  appoint: d by  the 
Djogun,  or  Kubo,  not  by  the  Dni'ri,  so  that  the  for- 
mer is  virtually  the  source  of  all  Civil  and  spiritual,  as 
well  as  military  power.  All  distinctions  of  rank  what- 
ever ore  supposed  to  emanate  from  the  DaTri,  and  nil 
the  patents  or  diplomas  conferring  such  titles  must 
have  the  signature  of  his  Vicar  General ; and  the  fees 
paid  for  such  documents,  together  with  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  territory  round  Mivako,  and  a con- 
siderable allowance  annually  issued  from  the  Kubo’s 
Treasury,  form  the  whole  fund  now  possessed  by  that 
spiritual  chief  for  the  maintenance  of  his  Court,  which 
is  still  kept  up  with  considerable  splendour,  though  less 
than  formerly.  (Thunberg,  ii.  2. 8.)  That  indeed  seems 
to  be  the  case  with  respect  to  the  Imperial  Court  also  ; 
for  Thunberg  repeatedly  notices  the  simplicity  of  its 
decorations,  asserting,  at  the  very  threshold  of  his  work, 
(Prrf.  p.  iv.)  that  “ neither  about  the  monarch,  nor 
any  of  his  subjects,  is  there  any  outward  splendour, 
such  as  thrones,  crowns,  and  sceptres,  to  blind  the 
eyes  of  the  multitude;**  while  Schaap  and  Hyleveld,  to 
whom  the  Court  was  shown  after  their  liberation  in 
1644,  describe  the  Imperial  throne  ( Amba*$udr*%  i Vc. 
i.  221.)  as  “supported  by  columns  and  raised  upon 
steps  of  massive  gold,  and  covered  with  carpels  of 


inestimable  price;”  placed  also  “under  a canopy  of  JAPAN, 
massive  gold,  at  the  four  corners  of  which  were  dra- 
gons  of  the  same  metal.”  This,  it  may  be  remarked, 
is  exactly  in  the  taste  of  the  Chinese,  from  whom  all 
the  Arts  and  Literature  of  Japan  were  borrowed.  “The 
ceiling,"  those  travellers  add.  “ was  also  of  gold, 
adorned  with  figures  wonderfully  made,  and  sprinkled 
over  with  a number  of  fine  diamonds.  The  canop  y was 
supported  by  four  large  columns,  all  covered  with  pre- 
cious stones  ; the  two  in  front  representing  a terrestrial 
and  celestial  globe,  those  behind  being  covered  with 
figures,  in  relief,  of  sea-monsters  and  fishes  on  the  one, 
of  dragons  and  other  animals  on  the  other.”  The 
dress  of  the  Emperor  is  also  described  as  equally 
splendid. 

The  Government  was,  probably,  ut  first  patriarchal, 
or,  perhaps,  a theocracy,  under  a visible  representation 
of  Budd'ha,  or  Gautama,  in  the  person  of  one  of  his 
descendants ; for  though  our  authorities  nowhere 
clearly  identify  the  faith  of  the  DaTri  with  that  of 
Shaka,  (t.  e.  the  Sakya  muni  of  the  Hindus,)  there  arc 
too  many  points  of  resemblance  between  the  functions 
and  character  of  the  Supreme  Pontifs  of  Thibet  and 
Japan,  to  leave  much  doubt  as  to  their  having  had  a 
common  origin.  When  the  population  had  increased, 
and  the  power  of  the  more  ambitious  families  had  been 
augmented,  the  temporal  authority  of  this  spiritual 
chief  would  naturally  decline  ; the  military  leaders  ap- 
pointed by  him  would  virtually  govern  the  Country,  and 
if  one  possessed  more  ability  and  penetration  than  the 
rest,  he  would  find  it  no  very  difficult  task  to  render 
himself  independent  of  his  unwnriike  patron,  and  esta- 
blish a military  despotism,  hereditary  in  his  own  family. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  outline  of  the  revolutions  which 
terminated,  about  two  centuries  and  a half  ago.  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Government  at  present  existing  in 
Japan.  All  power  virtually,  though  not  apparently, 
emanates  from  the  Kubo,  or  Djogun,  who  nominally  re- 
ceives his  dignity  and  pays  external  homage  to  the  Dalri, 
or  hereditary  spiritual  chief.  The  Provinces  are  governed 
by  hereditary  Viceroys,  invested  with  an  almost  uncon- 
trolled power  over  their  inferiors,  who  were,  in  most 
cases,  the  subjects  of  their  ancestors  then  independent 
chiefs ; hut  these  Viceroys  ore  removable  at  the  Em- 
peror's pleasure,  and  continually  displaced  on  very  fri- 
volous pretexts.  They  belong  to  the  Order  of  Au-g£, 
or  Nobles,  but  are  entirely  under  the  command  of  the 
buke,  or  military  Order,  from  which  the  reigning  family 
sprang.  A military  commander,  styled  Sugo,  or  Yakata, 
is  stationed  in  every  Province,  whose  business  it  is  not 
only  to  command  the  troops,  but  also  to  superintend  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  and  inflict  punishment  on  male- 
factors. He  likewise  appoints  the  gitot,  or  revenue 
officers,  called  Kutti-tu  and  Kuni-dai-myo,  who  are 
stationed  in  every  township  to  levy  the  portion  of  the 
produce  claimed  by  the  Crown.  These  officers  possess, 
as  might  be  conjectured,  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
feudal  Lords ; and  in  a State  scarcely  removed  from 
barbarism,  where  personal  service  and  payments  in 
kind  are  almost  the  only  kind  of  payments  known,  vas- 
salage could  hardly  fail  to  spring  from  such  an  exclu- 
sive possession  of  authority  by  the  military.  It  accord- 
ingly does  exist  to  the  greatest  extent  in  Japan  ; and 
though  personal  slavery  may  be  held  in  abhorrence,  it 
is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  “freedom”  can  be  said, 
in  the  words  of  Thunberg,  ii.  (1.  156.)  to  be  “the 
life  of  a Japanese,”  as  lie  can  be  called  upon  at  all 
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JAPAN,  limes  and  seasons,  to  perform  personal  services  for  his 
v«* ^ superiors,  and  to  relinquish  his  own  pursuits  and  in- 
terests for  the  gratification  of  their  caprices  ; and  as  he 
is  hound,  moreover,  to  pay  an  instant  and  most  servile 
submission  to  their  commands. 

It  is  indeed  rcmarknble  that  the  best  informed,  and, 
it  might  almost  be  said,  the  latest  travellers  in  Japan, 
Kami  pier  and  Thunberg,  have  both  represented  that 
Country  as  enjoying  an  uuminglcd  prosperity,  under  a 
Government  as  wise  in  its  enactments  as  it  is  rigid  in 
the  execution  of  its  laws;  and  yet.  when  in  addition  to 
what  has  been  already  said  respecting  the  nature  of 
that  Government,  it  is  added,  that  almost  all  crimes  are 
punished  with  death,  because  any  violation,  great  or 
small,  of  the  sacred  laws  of  the  realm  is  considered  as 
deserving  of  the  severest  penalty  ; that  " the  relations, 
friends,  and  even  neighbours  of  a murderer  often  ex- 
piate his  guilt  by  their  blood  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  universal  happiness  and  contentment  of 
which  they  speak  can  really  prevail.  The  truth  is, 
dint  they  saw  the  Country  only  for  a short  time,  and 
under  excessive  restraint ; they  were  not  even  prisoners 
at  large ; could  hold  no  intercourse,  except  with  a very 
small  number  of  persons,  and  had  no  opportunity  what- 
ever of  observing  the  natives  in  private,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  ascertaining  their  real  condition.  Hie  only 
persons  with  whom  they  could  converse,  had  ubundaul 
motives  for  softening  down,  if  nnt  for  concealing,  what- 
ever told  unfavourably  for  their  Country  and  its  institu- 
tions*, and  (hough  the  excellent  police  maintained  in 
Japan  may  be  very  conducive,  as  it  is  in  China,  to  the 
tranquillity  and  security  of  the  subject,  it  must  contri- 
bute, hi  no  small  degree,  to  prevent  real  grievances  from 
being  known,  and  it  affords  no  security  against  the  in- 
crouch  menu  of  those  in  power,  Asa  proof  of  the  ease 
with  which  essential  parts  of  the  national  character 
may  be  overlooked,  the  total  silence  of  Thunberg  with 
respect  to  the  craft  and  duplicity  of  the  Japanese  may 
be  mentioned.  Circumstanced  as  he  was,  with  nothing 
in  his  conduct  or  inquiries  likely  to  excite  suspicion, 
his  acquaintances  among  the  natives  had  no  temptation 
to  exercise  their  talent  in  deceiving;  but  the  profound 
and  well-disguised  art  by  which  Schaap  and  his  party 
were  entrapped  in  1643,  is  so  exactly  the  counterpart 
of  the  game  which  was  played  with  Golovnin,  in  1811, 
(Asiatic  Journal,  iv.  432.)  that,  were  there  no  other  evi- 
dence of  the  skill  of  the  Japanese  in  dissimulation, 
that  part  of  their  character  would  be  sufficiently  proved. 
Where,  in  truth,  has  a minute  and  harassing  system  of 
espionage  ever  been  established  without  producing 
habits  of  caution,  distrust,  and  dissimulation  in  those 
upon  whom  this  domestic  tyranny  is  exercised  ? That 
there  are  many  good  points  in  the  national  character 
of  the  Japanese  seems  to  be  beyond  dispute,  but  that 
the  bad  ones  have  been  overlooked,  or  seen  with  too 
favourable  an  eye,  by  the  writers  in  question,  seems  to 
be  equally  indisputable. 

Every  city  is  governed  by  four  Magistrates,  each  of 
whom  presides  for  one  year  in  turn,  and  is  styled  the 
N inban  ; every  street  has  its  own  Otlona , or  Commis- 
sioner, who,  by  means  of  his  BuhaUern  officers,  takes  an 
account  of  every  thing  which  occurs  in  his  district,  and 
makes  his  report  to  the  Ninban.  All  marriages,  births, 
deaths,  arrivals,  and  departures,  are  recorded  in  his 
registers,  he  settles  disputes,  and  imprisons  delinquents. 
This  officer  is  chosen  by  the  householders  of  bis  street, 
and  paid  by  a rate  levied  on  them,  as  are  also  his  three 
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assessors,  derk,  and  cashier.  His  inferior  officers  are  JAPAN, 
spies,  w hose  duty  it  is  to  bring  him  intelligence  of  every 
thing  that  passes.  Every  street  ha*  a gate  at  each 
end,  so  that  all  communication  can  be  cut  off  on  the 
leant  symptom  of  riot  'ITicse  gates  are  usually  from 
200  to  400  feet  a part,  and  are  always  closed  at  night ; 
but  as  a protection  against  Are,  a danger  much  to  be 
apprehended  in  the  crowded  and  slightly- built  towns 
of  Japan,  there  are  ladders  at  the  end  of  each  street 
fur  the  watchmen  to  mount  from  time  to  time,  and  give 
alarm  if  necessary-  Every  house  has  a square  place 
on  its  roof,  enclosed  by  a rail,  in  which  a vessel  full  of 
water  is  placed,  to  he  ready  in  case  of  fire  ; and  fire- 
proof warehouses  of  stone  are  erected,  at  intervals,  for 
the  reception  of  goods  and  furniture.  The  watchmen 
give  notice  of  the  hour  by  striking  two  pieces  of  wood 
together;  and  the  fire-men  rouse  all  the  neighbourhood 
by  droggingan  iron  bar,  or  a stick  shod  with  iron,  after 
them  along  the  street,  which  makes,  us  'Thunberg 
gravely  remarks,  “ a peculiar  and  very  unpleasant 
noise."  Many  iron-hooks  are  fixed  in  the  walls  of  the 
houses  for  the  purpose  of  hanging  up  wet  mats  in  case 
of  fire.  These  precautions  appeared  to  Thunberg  ad- 
mirable, and  are  certainly  very  praiseworthy ; but  must 
not  the  practice  of  locking  up  every  street  contribute 
materially  to  counteract  their  utility?  And  he  himself 
observes  in  another  place,  (ii.  1.  115.)  that  whole  rows 
of  houses  are  often  reduced  to  ashes,  and  that,  iu  1772, 
the  Dutch  Ambassador  witnessed  a Are  at  Yedo,  which 
lasted  for  eight  hours,  and  spread  its  ravages  over  an  area 
of  six  miles*  long  and  three  broad ; and  this  occurred 
in  the  middle  of  the  day;  so  that  the  precautions  used 
are  neither  so  efficient  nor  so  easily  applied  as  he  seems 
to  suppose.  Inns  of  various  descriptions,  and  post- 
houses,  where  relays  of  horses  and  porters  are  to  be 
had,  occur  every  8 or  12  miles,  and  seem  to  indicate 
not  only  a constant  traffic,  but  a disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  promote  it ; but  as  the  only  road 
ever  travelled  by  the  Dutch  is  that  between  Nangaaaki 
and  the  two  Capitals,  necessarily  the  most  frequented 
in  the  whole  Empire,  it  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  taken 
as  a sample  of  the  rest,  and  of  these  they  know  nothing. 

The  severity  of  the  laws,  and  the  rigour  with  which 
they  are  administered,  seem  to  have  struck  Thunberg 
and  Kmmpfrr  as  proofs  of  their  excellence  j and  yet 
the  former  adds,  that,  in  many  cases,  the  penalty  is  not 
expressed,  that  the  law  seldom  defines  the  olfence,  and 
that  no  allowance  is  made  for  any  circumstances  in 
mitigation.  The  long  and  harassing  imprisonment  in- 
flicted on  seamen,  decoyed  by  the  Japanese  into  their 
ports  at  various  periods,  are  not,  in  truth,  indicative  of 
the  love  of  justice,  the  uprightness  or  the  courage  for 
which  that  writer  gives  them  unlimited  credit  He  even 
goes  so  far  as  almost  to  approve  of  such  sweeping  sen- 
tences as  the  condemnation  of  a whole  street  for  the 
offence  of  one  of  its  inhabitants ; the  punishment  of  a 
master  for  a crime  committed  by  his  servant ; of  parents 
for  the  delinquencies  of  their  children,  forgetting  that 
mmmum  jut,  tumma  injuria,  is  a principle  of  which 
no  lawgiver  should  ever  lose  sight  The  prisons,  lie 
says,  (ii.  1.  15.)  are  kept  clean  and  wholesome,  have 
kitchens,  eating-rooms,  and  baths,  as  well  as  halls  for 
hearing  penal  causes,  executions,  &c.  Crucifixion,  im- 
paling, and  the  other  cruel  modes  of  execution  for- 


* If  Germae  mites  are  tho«e  here  meant,  the  space  thus  desolated, 
wm  24  Koftub  miles  one  way  by  12  the  other. 
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JAPAN,  merly  in  use,  are  rarely  practised  now.  The  laws  are 
v- ■**'  inscribed  in  large  letters  on  tablets,  erected  in  some  fre- 
quented spot  in  every  town  and  village,  and  protected 
by  a gniting;  but  the  penalties  incurred  by  a breach  of 
them  are  not  named.  How  much  must,  in  such  cases, 
depend  upon  the  equity  of  the  judge,  is  sufficiently 
manifest. 

Rtvcnat.  The  public  revenue  of  the  Djogfin,  or  Kubo,  arises, 
as  before  observed,  from  the  produce  of  the  Royal 
domains,  and  the  presents  made  by  the  Dutch  and  the 
Viceroys  in  their  annual  visits  to  the  Court.  Every 
householder  pays  a house-tax,  in  proportion  to  the 
front  of  his  house  towards  the  street,  besides  the  cus- 
tomary presents  to  the  public  officers,  and  contributions 
for  the  service  of  the  Temples.  A receiver  is  appointed 
to  collect  the  duties  on  landed  property,  which  are,  in 
fact,  a rent  proportionate  to  the  produce,  and  paid  in 
kind.  'The  fields  are  frequently  measured,  often  twice 
in  the  same  year  ; and  the  charge  on  arable  land,  if 
very  productive,  amounts  to  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  produce.  To  determine  the  amount,  a portion 
of  the  field  is  measured,  the  grain  cut,  carried,  thrashed, 
and  then  told  out,  in  order  to  form  an  estimate  of 
the  whole.  The  land  is  always  the  property  of  the 
feudal  Lord,  or  of  the  Crown  ; ami,  for  the  first  two  or 
three  years  after  clearing  new  land,  the  cultivator  pays 
no  rent.  The  Viceroys  or  feudal  Lords,  are  expected 
to  bring  yearly  contributions,  in  the  form  of  presents,  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  and  produce  of  their  lands,  and 
their  wives  and  families  are  obliged  to  reside  at  Yedo, 
as  a security  for  their  fidelity.  It  is  almost  needless  to 
observe,  that  several  of  these  regulations  afford  con- 
clusive evidences  of  the  real  state  of  the  Country.  When 
the  population  is  so  rigidly  prohibited  from  emigrating, 
there  would  not  be  any  need  of  a law  to  encourage  the 
cultivation  of  waste  lands,  if  no  secret  check  operated 
to  prevent  the  natural  increase  of  numbers,  especially 
in  a Country  which  has  been  so  long  free  from  foreign 
or  domestic  war.  Every  thing  seems  to  show  that 
Japan,  like  China,  would  appear  in  a very  different 
condition,  could  the  districts  remote  from  the  sea  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  large  trading  towns  be  visited. 
Our  notions  of  the  population  and  resources  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  would  be  very  erroneous,  if  we  had 
admission  only  into  one  or  two  of  its  harbours,  and 
could  never  visit  any  of  its  towns  except  Aleppo, 

Natioatl  Smyrna,  and  Constantinople.  At  the  same  time  it 

chancier,  must  be  allowed,  that  there  appears  to  be  a kind-heart- 
edness and  national  spirit  in  the  Japanese,  an  industry 
and  intelligence,  which  softens  (he  rigour  of  their 
Government,  makes  them  desirous  of  nerving  each 
other,  and  active  in  the  improvement  of  their  means, 
so  as  to  counteract  a portion  of  the  evil  naturally  arising 
from  the  system  by  which  they  are  ruled.  Their  urbanity 
is  something  more  than  mere  outward  form  ; they  are 
kind  and  tender  to  their  children,  though  exacting  a 
rigid  obedience,  having  wisely  observed,  that  a rule  fol- 
lowed invariably  from  the  first,  renders  corporal  punish- 
ment unnecessary.  “Their  institutions  often  appear 
singular  to  a stranger,”  says  Thunberg,  (ii.  I.  17.) 
44  and  arc  not  unfrequently  arbitrary  in  the  extreme  ; 
but  they  are  certainly  in  part  excellent,  and  in  many 
cases  necessary.  In  general,  it  may  be  said,  that  in 
Japan,  the  supreme  Government,  as  well  as  the  other 
functionaries  and  public  servants,  are  more  attentive  to 
the  good  of  the  Country,  the  maintenance  of  order,  and 
toe  security  of  the  subject  and  bia  property,  than  in  most 


other  Countries.”  “ I never  was  in  a country,"  says  Mr.  JAPAN*. 
Gordon,  ( Asiatic  Journal , viii.  33ft.)  whose  obaerva- 
tions  were  made  more  than  40  years  after  those  of  Hiun- 
berg,  “ the  inhabitants  of  which  conducted  themselves 
with  so  much  propriety  as  they  do  in  Japan.  They 
were  not  only  polite  and  affable  towards  us,  but  inva- 
riably so  towards  each  other ; notwithstanding  the 
respect  paid  to  superiors  may  strike  Europeans  as 
servile  and  degrading,  I cannot  consider  it  as  such ; 
and  the  most  superficial  observer  would  be  struck  with 
the  kindness  of  masters  towards  their  menials.” 

Idolatry  is  nowhere  more  exclusively  established  Religion, 
than  in  Japan  ; for  the  pride  and  insolence  of  the 
Popish  priesthood  excited  such  alarm  and  inflicted  so 
deep  a wound  on  the  no  less  ungovernable  pride  of 
the  Japanese,  that,  with  their  characteristic  persever- 
ance, a persecution  of  the  Christians  was  carried  on 
wilh  unabated  violence  for  more  than  half  a century, 
till  almost  every  vestige  of  the  proscribed  Faith  was 
utterly  rooted  out.  Genuine  Christianity,  it  may  be 
truly  said,  would  not  have  led  to  such  a result,  nor 
have  given  birth  to  the  misconduct  which  provoked  this 
horrible  and  protracted  retaliation.  Tlie  forms  of 
religion  tolerated  in  Japan  are  three  ; each  of  which  has 
its  peculiar  Deities,  rites,  and  Temples,  and  tike  vota- 
ries of  each  are  said  to  live  together  in  the  greatest 
harmony. 

The  first,  and,  ns  it  is  believed,  original  Faith  of  Sista. 
the  Japanese,  is  that  of  the  Sin-to , also  called  Sin-tyu, 
and  Kamimitii , t.  e.  the  worship  of  Sin  and  Kami. 

Tlie  professors  of  this  Faith  believe  in  one  supreme  sjutt 
Deity,  ruler  of  heaven  and  earth,  dwelling  in  tlie 
highest  heaven ; but  too  much  exalted  and  too  far  removed 
from  men  to  take  any  part  in  their  affairs.  Under  him 
the  inferior  Gods  dwelling  among  the  constellations  are 
placed,  and  by  this  second  class  of  Deities  the  Japanese 
swear  ; but  those  of  a third  rank,  supposed  to  preside 
over  the  elements  and  all  places  and  things  on  earth, 
are  the  proper  objects  of  their  devotion.  Happiness 
here  is  the  great  end  which  they  hope  to  attain  ; of  u 
future  state  of  retribution,  they  have  only  very  obscure 
notions.  To  this  class  of  Divinities  the  first  seven  Em- 
perors, probably,  belonged.  They  are  believed  to  have 
been  purely  spiritual,  and  are  called  Ten-sin- sits  t-dai, 
i.  e.  the  seven  great  heavenly  Spirits;  each  of  them 
being  also  entitled  MUtoito,  i.  e.  the  possessor  of 
heavenly  bliss.  The  first  three  were  unmarried  ; the 
others  espoused  female  Mikottos,  and,  by  a spiritual 
generation,  gave  birth  to  their  successors.  From  Isa- 
nagi  and  Isa-nami,  tlie  two  last  of  these  divine  beings, 
sprang  the  second  or  semi-celestial  race,  called  Dzi-sin- 
go-dai,  i.  e.  the  five  great  earthly  Spirits  ; inferior  in 
dignity  and  excellence  to  the  former,  but  greatly  su- 
perior to  men : the  first  of  this  second  race  was 
Ten-syo-dai-sin,  i.  e.  the  great  Spirit,  (pouring  forth) 
heavenly  rays.  From  him  arc  the  Dairis  descended  in 
an  unbroken  succession  of  first-born  sons,  not  only 
through  the  many  millions  of  years  during  which  this 
second  race  ruled  the  Country,  but  ever  since  they 
were  succeeded  by  the  third  or  present  dynasty.  The 
first-born  son  of  Awa-se-dzn-no  Mikotto,  the  last  of  the 
second  race,  was  the  first  Dalri,  who  is  also  styled 
Mikaddo,  or  Emperor ; O-dai,  the  great  generation  ; 

Ten-d,  (Thyen-van^,)  heavenly  Prince ; Ten-sin, 
{Thyin-iai,)  son  of  heaven;  and  T$,  (£i,)  Prince.  He 
is  considered  as  a living  image,  or  rather  as  an  incar- 
nation of  the  Kami , or  Deity,  in  whose  presence  no 
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JAPAN,  gege  (i.  *•  low  and  impure  person,  and  such  all  but 
***-*v-m*>  tiie  kvghh  arc  believed  to  be)  should  presume  to  np- 
pear.  In  Katru-nalmki,  (Le.  the  godless  month,)  all  the 
other  Deities  are  supposed  to  be  on  a visit  to  him,  and 
ore,  therefore,  not  worshipped,  as  being  absent  from 
their  Temple*.  The  Saints,  whose  souls  appear  to  the 
Dairi  after  their  decease,  or  work  a sufficient  number 
of  miracles,  are  canonized  by  him,  and  Temples  are 
built  for  them  by  the  Emperor,  or  by  the  contributions 
of  the  faithful : and,  if  they  use  their  votaries  well,  work 
many  miracles,  and  give  much  wealth  and  prosperity, 
their  worship  is  soon  spread  over  the  whole  Country. 
The  Japanese  demigods,  it  should  be  observed,  are  not 
at  all  behindhand  with  their  fellow  demons  in  Greece  and 
Home,  on  the  score  of  marvellous  feats  and  astonishing  ad- 
ventures ; their  shrines  are  visited  by  crowds  of  pilgrims, 
and  their  reliques  venerated  with  the  deepest  devotion. 
The  Temples  of  this  Sect  arc  served  by  ignorant  laymen  ; 
but  the  kanusia,  or  divines,  publicly  discourse  on  the 
History  of  their  Gods,  and  the  doctrines  of  their  Faith  : 
that  is,  on  the  exoteric  or  fabulous  part  of  their  creed  ; 
for  the  esoteric  or  recondite  sense  of  their  fahles  is  never 
revealed,  except  under  an  oath  of  secrecy.  This  is  more 
particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  a text  which,  like 
the  Gdyatri  of  the  Hindus,  is  considered  as  especially 
sacred  : it  is  found  in  the  Odaiki . and  signifies,  accord- 
ing to  the  interpretation  given  to  Ka>mpfer,  (iii.  1.  vol.  i. 
p.  208.)  " In  tlie  beginning  of  the  manifestation  of  all 
things,  a chaos  floated,  as  fishes  sw  im  for  their  pleasure 
in  the  water.  Out  of  this  chaos  a thing  like  a thorn, 
movable  and  transformable,  arose.  This  thing  became 
a Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  is  called  Kuni-loko  dal*  no  mi- 
kottoT 

The  .Sin/o-tyus,  or  believers  in  the  Sin-to  doctrines, 
are  divided  into  two  Sects ; the  YuUm,  or  rigid  followers 
of  that  doctrine,  and  the  Rio-bus,  or  Eclectics,  who  en- 
deavout  to  reconcile  the  religion  of  Sin-lo  w ith  that  of 
Budd’ha  : affirming  that  Ten-syo-dai-sin  was  an  incarna- 
tion of  Amida , or  the  essential  light,!,  e.  Fo,  or  Budd’ha. 
This  Sect  is  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  the  two,  and 
is  favoured,  if  not  followed,  by  the  Dairi’s  Court.  Use- 
ful animals,  the  Sinto-syu  deem  it  unlawful  either  to  kill 
or  eat  ; and  the  hoiiIs  of  the  Good,  they  say,  are  received 
immediately  after  death  into  the  TaJca  mano  farra,  or 
high  and  sub-celestial  fields,  just  beneath  the  three- 
and- thirty  heavens  inhabited  by  the  Gods  ; while  the 
souls  of  the  hud  wander  for  a season  in  the  outer  re- 
gions till  their  sins  are  expiated.  Some,  indeed,  be- 
lieve that  such  soul*  animate  the  bodies  of  foxes,  ani- 
mals which  they  tear  and  abhor.  1.  Inward  purity  of 
heart ; 2.  abstinence  from  every  impure  thing ; 3.  a dili- 
gent observance  of  holidays  ; and  4.  pilgrimages  to  the 
sanctuaries  at  Isyd,  are  the  duties  required  by  the  Sinto 
creed  ; to  which  the  more  devout  add,  5.  corporal 
penances.  Their  reason  and  the  Law  of  the  land  are 
the  standards  by  which  they  are  guided  with  regard  to 
the  first  of  these  duties;  the  second  requires  abstinence 
from  blood,  from  eating  flesh,  and  touching  dead  bodies. 
Seven  days  for  purification  are  appointed  to  all  who 
are  thus  polluted.  Menstraous  women  are  in  like  man- 
ner impure.  The  having  eaten  the  flesh  of  any  quadru- 
ped, except  a deer,  renders  a man  fu-eyo,  or  impure, 
for  SO  days ; the  meat  of  fowls  occasions  an  impurity 
of  only  one  Japanese  hour  =120  minutes:  but  the 
death  of  a man’s  nearest  relations,  is  that  which  most 
contaminates  him,  and  renders  the  longest  period  of 
purification  necessary.  Three  monkeys  sitting  before 


J£-zd.  and  placing  their  feet,  one  on  his  eyes,  another  JAPAN, 
on  his  ears,  and  a third  on  his  mouth,  are  emblematic 
of  the  highest  degree  of  purity,  by  which  a man  doses 
his  eyes  lest  they  should  behold,  his  ears  lest  they 
should  hear,  and  his  mouth  lest  it  should  utter  any 
thing  impure.  This  symbolical  figure,  which  is  also 
common  among  the  Budd  lusts,  is  manifestly  borrowed 
from  them.  Mia  is  the  ordinary  term  used  to  express  Templei 
a Temple  of  the  Sin-syix,  or  maintainers  of  the  Sin-to 
creed  ; but  ya-xyiro,  »ia,  and  «'n-jya,  are  other  words 
having  the  same  sense.  These  sacred  edifices  are 
placed  in  the  most  agreeable  sites  in  or  near  great 
cities,  in  Japun  as  well  as  in  China.  A wide  avenue  of 
cypresses  ( Cuprvmis  Japonica ) leads  to  the  sacred  en- 
closure, often,  like  the  temenot  of  the  Greeks,  sur- 
rounded by  a grove,  and  frequently  placed  on  a decli- 
vity and  accessible  only  by  a long  flight  of  steps.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  avenue  there  is  usually  a wooden 
portal  (lore)  of  a very  simple  construction,  between 
the  cross-  beams  of  which  a sione  tablet  is  placed,  on 
which  the  name  of  the  God  worshipped  there  is  inscribed 
in  letters  of  gold.  (See  Karmpfer,  Tub.  xvii.  A.)  There 
are.  occasionally,  more  than  one  Mia  within  the  same 
enclosure,  and  there  is  always  a basin,  generally  of 
stone,  filled  with  water  for  the  ablutions  of  the  worship- 
pers, and  a large  wooden  chest  to  receive  their  alms. 

The  Mia  itself  is  a wooden  building,  rarely  more  than 
16  or  18  feet  high  by  IS  or  *20  wide,  raised  al>out  three 
feet  from  the  ground  and  surrounded  by  a platform, over 
which  the  roof  projects  and  forms  a covered  gallery 
round  the  Temple.  A few  latticed  windows  in  front 
cnuble  the  votaries  of  the  God  to  look  in  and  address 
their  prayers  to  the  shrine  which  contains  his  idol : for 
the  Temples  are  seldom  opened : but  some  are  provided 
with  a vestibule  and  adjoining  apartments,  where  the 
officers  who  have  the  care  of  the  building  sit  dad  in 
splendid  robes.  The  roof  is  tiled  and  ornamented  with 
those  singularly  carved  and  decorated  angles  so  often 
represented  on  china  dishes.  A bell  over  the  entrance, 
which  is  struck  by  the  worshippers  before  they  begin 
their  orisons,  is  another  appendage  borrowed  from  the 
Budd’hists.  Frequently  the  only  furniture  of  the  Tem- 
ple is  strips  of  white  paper,  emblematic  of  purity, 
hung  round  its  milt,  and  a large  mirror  of  polished 
metal  in  the  centre  of  it,  to  remind  the  worshipper  that 
the  spots  on  his  heart  are  os  visible  to  the  Deity,  as  the 
spots  on  his  face  to  himself  when  he  sees  them  reflected 
in  the  mirror.  The  idol  is  kept  together  with  the 
reliques  in  a shrine  (fong-gu*  i.  e.  true  Temple)  placed 
opposite  to  the  entrance ; and  this  shrine  is  never 
opened  hut  upon  the  festival  of  the  Kami , (or  Deity,) 
which  is  kept  only  once  in  a century.  In  the  larger 
Temples  there  arc  miko-*ia  or  portable  shrines  for  the 
exhibition  of  reliques.  (Kempf.  Tab  xvii.)  The  ves- 
tibule and  anterooms  are  decorated  with  swords  and 
other  weapons,  models  of  ships,  images,  and  various 
curiosities.  These  ornaments  are  called  yemrna,  and  are 
for  the  most  part  votive  offerings.  The  attendants  on 
the  Mias  are  laymen,  not  bound  by  vows  of  celibacy, 
and  are  supported  by  charitable  endowments,  salaries 
granted  by  the  Mikaddn,  or  the  contributions  of  the 
devout.  They  are  styled  iVrgi,  Kanusi,  and  Siannin, 
and  wear  a large  loose  robe,  usually  white  or  yellow, 
over  their  other  clothes,  as  an  official  distinction ; a 
stiff  oblong,  varnished  cap,  tied  with  silk  strings  under 
the  chin,  is  their  proper  head-dress.  TTie  length  of  the 
tassels  at  the  end  of  its  strings  determines  the  rank 
3 r 2 
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JAPAN,  and  dignity  of  the  wearer ; as  he  is  only  required  to 
— ✓ make  the  tip  of  them  touch  the  ground  when  he  bows 
to  his  superiors,  and  therefore  the  shorter  his  cap- 
strings  are,  the  lower  must  his  obeisance  be.  These 
secular  priests  have  also  the  privilege  of  letting  their 
hair  grow,  though  they  shave  their  beards,  and  their 
rank  is  also  indicated  by  the  mode  in  which  their 
hair  is  dressed.  Their  Spiritual  ruler  is  the  Mikaddo, 
i.e.  Sublime  Porte,  a term  commonly  used  to  express 
the  Dalri  himself  as  well  as  his  Court.  In  temporal 
matters  they  arc  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  two  Osi 
««  Btigios,  or  Imperial  spiritual  judges,  appointed  by 
the  Kubo  or  Bjogun.  Being  considered  as  nobles, 
they  are  allowed  to  wear  two  sword*!.  They  are  repre- 
sented by  Ktempfcr  as  extremely  haughty  and  intolerant, 
avoiding  intercourse  with  the  members  of  all  other 
Sects,  whom  they  consider  as  impure  and  despicable. 
This  he  attributes  to  a consciousness  of  the  meagre- 
ness  and  absurdity  of  their  own  doctrine,  which  is  a 
mass  of  incredible  fables,  and  affords  no  information 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  Gods,  their  government  of 
the  world,  or  the  future  state  of  the  soul ; subjects  con- 
cerning which  most  other  Mythological  systems  treat 
largely,  especially  that  of  the  Budd'hisU,  and  this,  he 
says,  accounts  for  the  eagerness  with  which  the  latter 
was  embraced  by  the  Japanese.  He  seems  to  have 
forgotten  that  the  Sin-to  creed  has  its  esoteric  as  well 
as  its  exoteric  doctrine ; that  the  former  is  scrupulously 
concealed  from  the  uninitiated,  and  that,  consequently, 
he  being  a foreigner,  as  well  as  an  unbeliever  in  the 
sanctity  of  the  Mikaddo,  had  little  chance  of  penetrat- 
ing into  its  mysteries. 

It  has  been  already  hinted  that  the  Japanese  owe 
their  civilization  and  Literature  entirely  to  their  South- 
Western  neighbours.  In  arithmetic  they  have  no 
terms  for  any  figures  beyond  the  digits  except  what 
they  have  borrowed  from  China;  and  retentive  of  their 
pristine  habits,  they  still  reckon  only  from  one  to  ten, 
(Thunberg,  ii.  1.  14.  Eng.  Tram.  iii.  20.)  beginning 
again  with  one.  Now  the  Japanese  era,  and  the 
only  credible  part  of  their  History,  begins  at  600  a.  c., 
only  about  one  century  before  the  Age  of  Budd'ha- 
saswa,  their  Bo-sals  : it  may  also  be  observed  that  from 
that  period  to  a.  d.  1142,  an  interval  of  1800  years, 
they  reckon  only  76  Dairies,  allowing  more  than  23 
years  for  the  length  of  each  reign,  which  is  a very  im- 
probable average.  During  the  iast  two  hundred  years, 
a period  of  internal  and  external  tranquillity,  when  the 
Dairies  were  even  liberated  from  the  cures  of  the 
secular  Government,  the  average  length  of  each  reign 
does  not  amount  to  yfre  years,  scarcely  one-fifth  of 
the  time  assigned  in  the  period  mentioned  above : and 
can  it  be  believed  that,  in  the  infancy  of  civilization, 
the  Sovereigns  of  Japan  sat  longer  on  the  Throne, 
or  that  the  chronology  of  their  reigns  was  more  care- 
fully recorded,  than  at  the  latest  epoch  ? These  con- 
siderations render  it  probable  that  os  little  reliance  is 
to  be  placed  on  the  early  History  of  Japan  as  on  that 
of  China,  and  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  conjecture 
that  the  Japanese  received  the  first  tincture  of  Arts  and 
knowledge  from  the  latter  Country  about  the  beginning 
of  our  era.  The  religion  of  Budd'ha  was  then  pro- 
fessed, it  may  be  conjectured,  in  a less  artificial  form 
than  it  afterwards  assumed ; and  from  it  the  Sin-to 
creed  seems  to  have  been  derived.  The  term  Sin-to 
itself  is  Chinese,  pronounced  according  to  the  Japanese, 
which  is  probably  the  most  ancient  system  of  pronun- 


ciation ; and  for  every  object,  except  those  which  arc  JAPAN, 
the  most  ordinary  and  obvious,  Chinese  terms  are  in  v,— 
like  manner  used,  sometimes  exclusively  by  the  Japa- 
nese: a sufficient  evidence  of  the  source  from  which  all 
their  knowledge  was  derived. 

The  holidays  ( Rr.bi  or  *rkf)  which  the  Sin-tos  are  PmoiIi. 
bound  to  observe,  are,  like  their  calendar,  drawn 
from  an  observation  of  the  course  of  the  Moon,  and 
perhaps  originally  connected  with  Astrological  notions. 

Their  year  is  lunar,  beginning  with  the  new  moon 
nearest  to  the  5th  of  February,  or  rather  the  first  after 
the  Sun  enters  Aquarius;  it  consists  of  12  months, 
named  First,  Second,  Third,  Ac.  according  to  their 
order.  A month  is  intercalated  seven  times  in  a cycle 
of  19  years,  ns  is  done  by  the  Chinese,  by  which  means 
the  irregularity  of  the  lunar  year  is  corrected:  but  the 
Japanese  also  intercalate  a day  in  some  years,  so  that 
their  mouths  are  not  always  8U  and  29  days  alternately. 
(Kiempfer,  ii.  2.  ; vol.  i.  p.  157.  Thunberg,  ii.  I.  p. 

193.)  New-Year's  day,  the  1st,  15th,  and  28th  of 
every  month,  i.  c.  the  days  of  the  new  and  full  inoon, 
are  regular  festivals : the  first  being  the  most  univer- 
sally observed.  Dressing  in  their  best  suits,  paying 
visits,  eating,  drinking,  and  amusing  themselves,  after 
saying  a few  short  prayers  at  the  Temples,  are  all  the 
observances  required  or  practised  by  the  members  of 
tile  ancient  Faith.  Some  indeed,  according  to  Kemp* 
fer,  arc  so  philosophical  as  to  sav  no  prayers  at  all : but 
what  is  most  pleasant,  is  that  on  the  3d  of  the  3d  month, 
the  5th  of  the  5th,  7th  of  the  7th,  and  9th  of  the  9th. 

(«.  e.  uneven  days  of  the  uneven  months.)  which  are 
believed  to  be  unlucky,  visiting  and  amusements  are 
the  only  occupations  followed,  because  no  serious  busi- 
ness performed  on  those  days  could  be  attended  with 
success : yet  those  very  days  arc  selected  for  marriages, 
banquets,  add  entertainments,  because  the  Gods  are 
believed  to  take  pleasure  in  the  enjoyments  of  men. 

All  their  Festivals  arc  more  or  less  connected  with  their 
Religion,  particularly  the  two  principal,  called  Bong 
and  Malturi.  The  first,  called  the  Feast  of  lanterns,  is 
celebrated  for  three  days  in  the  latter  end  of  August, 
and  is  apparently  borrowed  from  the  Chinese  Edng 
Khu'i  teng.  It  lasts  for  three  days,  during  which  they 
suppose  that  the  souls  of  the  departed  revisit  the  Earth. 

To  welcome  their  return,  bamboo  poles  are  set  up  in 
the  burial  places,  and  at  uight  covered  with  lanterns 
which  burn  till  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  and  illuminate 
the  declivities  on  which  the  cemeteries  are  placed  with 
one  blaze  of  light.  On  the  following  evening  boats 
made  of  straw,  and  carrying  lighted  lanterns,  are  borne 
at  midnight  in  solemn  procession  to  the  sea,  with 
music,  singing,  and  shouting,  and  there  committed  to 
the  winds  aud  waves.  Malturi  is  a Festival  celebrated 
on  the  day  appointed  for  the  commemoration  of  some 
Hero  or  Demigod.  At  Xangasaki,  the  9th  day  of 
the  9th  month,  sacred  to  Suwa,  the  Patron  of  the  City, 
is  fixed  for  the  celebration  of  Matsuri.  On  tile  7th  the 
Feast  begins:  Temples  are  visited,  prayers  offered  up, 
and  plays  acted ; but  the  principal  splendour  and  ex- 
pense is  reserved  for  the  9th  day  of  the  month. 

The  compuny  is  seated  under  a very  spacious  shed, 
the  Priests,  dressed  in  black  and  white,  bring  out  an 
image  of  Suwa,  accompanied  by  a band  of  execrable 
music,  “ a din,  ’ says  Thunberg,  (ii.  2.  30.)  which  might 
be  pleasing  to  divine,  but  is  fur  from  being  so  to 
human  ears.**  A large  purasol  decorated  with  the 
symbols  and  names  of  the  streets,  at  the  expense  of 
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JAPAN,  the  inhabitants  of  which  the  exhibition  is  made,  with 
another  band  in  masks,  nnd  the  device  of  each,  then 
follow,  and,  lastly,  come  the  inhabitants  themselves. 
Each  street  vies  with  its  neighbours  in  producing  sam- 
ples of  the  peculiar  productions  of  the  district  whence 
it  receives  its  name,  and  by  natives  of  which  it  is  in- 
habited ; and  each  of  these  processions  lasts  for  nearly 
an  hour. 

Oo<h  The  Gods  worshipped  by  the  Sin-tos  are  principally. 

if  not  exclusively,  departed  Spirits  deified.  On  the 
16th  of  the  9th  month,  matsuries,  or  solemn  procession*, 
like  that  just  described,  are  made  throughout  the  Coun- 
try in  honour  of  Ten-syo-dal-sin,  the  first  of  their 
second  Dynasty,  or  Demigods,  nnd  the  most  exalted 
Divinity  whom  they  adore.  The  9th  of  every  month  is 
sacred  to  Suwa,  (the  God  of  the  chase,  a sport  which 
Thunberg  says  (ii.  2.  7.  3.)  is  unknown  in  Japan.4) 
All  the  votaries  of  the  God  urc  obliged  to  creep  through 
a hoop  of  bamboo  wound  round  with  linen  when  they 
go  to  perform  their  devotions  at  his  Temple,  in  memory 
of  some  accident  which  befell  him  while  on  Earth.  The 
Festival  of  Inari  dal  myo-tin,  i.  e.  the  great  God  of  the 
foxes,  is  kept  on  the  8th  of  the  llth  month,  (dzumo 
no  o Yashlro,  or  O Yashiroof  Idzumo,  is  a divine  hero, 
who,  among  other  exploits,  killed  a tremendous  dragon; 
be  is  therefore  much  venerated,  hut  Kffmpfer  has  forgot* 
ten  to  tell  us  when  his  Feast  is  kept.  The  Goddess  Ilcn- 
saiten,  called  Bun-sho  while  mortal,  who  was  brought 
to  bed  of  500  eggs,  which  were  hutched  without  her 
knowledge,  “ in  an  oven  in  hot  sand,  nnd  between 
cushions,  as  the  way  in  in  the  Indies,*’ (Ktcmpfer,  iii. 
3.  vol.  L p.  220.)  is  commemorated  with  some  very 
amusing  ceremonies  on  the  7th  day  of  the  8lh 
month.  Yebisu,  Teu-syo’s  brother,  who  could  live 
three  days  under  water,  is  the  Neptune  of  the  Japanese ; 
he  is  represented  sitting  on  a rock,  with  a tat  (goldliug, 
or  Sparut  talpa)  in  one  hand,  and  a fishing-rod  in  the 
other.  (Kempfer,  Tabl.  viii.)  Da?  kokf,  their  Plutus, 
sits  upon  a sack  of  rice  heaving  his  mallet,  which  brings 
out  whatever  he  wishes  for.  Tos-sitokf,  distinguished 
by  his  monstrous  ears,  long  beard,  large  fan.  and  pendent 
sleeves,  is  adored  more  especially  at  the  opening  of  the 
year,  in  order  toobiain  success,  which  is  at  his  disposal. 
Health,  riches,  offspring,  and  most  other  temporal 
blessings,  are  obtained  from  FotlaV,  the  big-bellied  God, 
whose  enormity  of  abdomen  is  often  conspicuous  in 
figures  on  china.  These  four  serviceable  Divinities  are 
worshipped  with  great  fervour  by  the  mercantile  classes. 
Almost  every  town  and  village,  however,  has  its  tutelar 
Deity;  but  for  an  account  of  them,  the  reader  must 
be  referred,  as  Kannpfer  says,  to  the  original  authorities 
viz.  the  NipSn  Odalki  and  the  Sin  dal  ki , in  which  the 
lives,  adventures,  and  canonization  of  all  the  Japanese 
heroes  arc  recorded. 

Pilgrimage*.  Pilgrimages  form  another  article  in  the  Sin-to  creed ; 

and  in  that,  as  in  other  points,  it  is  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  the  doctrine  of  the  other  Sects  tolerated  in 
Japan.  Sanga,  or  the  Ascent,  is  the  term  corresponding 
with  pilgrimage ; and  IsytS.  or  Isht;,  is  the  Province 
which  contains  the  most  celebrated  Temple  of  Ten-syo- 
dat-sin,  {Thycn-Uhi-ta-*hin,  Le.  the  Great  Spirit,  Son 
of  Heaven,)  called  Da?-sin-go,  (TV*  thin  kwi,  the 

• Die  JOfd  kenaen  die  Japamrr  gar  mcht,  are  tlie  words  which 
teraninste  the  fourth  section  of  sol.  i».  part  ii.  Tbi«  passage  would 
be  found  in  vol.  iv.  p.  96,  of  the  English  Translation,  had  not  one  or 
other  of  the  translators  a tered  the  arrangement  of  the  Work,  so  that 
a similar  discordance  often  occurs. 


Country  of  the  Great  Spirit.)  It  is  preserved  in  its  JAPAN, 
original  simplicity,  to  remind  the  people  of  the  poverty 
and  humility  of  their  forefathers.  Around  it  are  innu- 
merable chapels  of  inferior  Deities,  of  very  small  dimen- 
sions, lest  they  should  seem  to  aim  at  rivalling  their 
superiors ; and  adjoining  to  these  are  the  houses  of  the 
Nege,  or  Officers  of  the  Temple,  and  TaJyu , or  servants 
of  the  Gods,  who  take  the  pilgrims  in,  to  board  and 
lodge.  The  neighbouring  town  is  inhabited  by  trades- 
men, such  as  inn-keepers,  carpenters,  paper-makers, 
printers,  bookbinders,  Ac.  who  are  all,  more  or  less, 
employed  for  the  service  of  the  Temple  and  its  votaries. 

Once,  at  least,  in  his  lifetime,  every  man  is  bound  to 
make  this  pilgrimage,  by  which  remission  of  sins  and 
present  and  future  happiness  are  obtained.  All  but 
the  most  exalted  persons  go  to  Ishf\  generally  in  the 
latter  months  of  Spring,  and  the  Emperor  sends  a 
solemn  embassy  thither  in  the  first  month,  at  tlie  same 
time  that  his  envoy  carries  his  annual  presents  to  the 
Dalri  at  MiyAko.  Most  of  the  pilgrims  go  on  foot, 
and  are  distinguished  by  a large  straw  hat,  white  jacket, 
and  a pail  on  which  their  name  is  written.  They  live 
by  the  alms  they  collect,  and  from  Yedo  can  go  without 
passports  ; their  numbers,  therefore,  from  that  city  are 
incredibly  great.  Their  greatest  dread,  when  employed 
in  this  holy  work,  is  lest  they  should  mar  it  by  con- 
tracting any  impurity  ; and  their  rigour  in  this  respect 
is  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  our  Western  ascetics,  to 
whom  they  probably  owe  some  of  their  rules  and 
maxims.  On  reaching  Ish6,  the  pilgrim  repairs  to  the 
Kanusi,  to  whom  he  has  been  recommended,  bows 
down  to  the  ground  before  him,  and  asks  for  his  direc- 
tion in  his  devotions ; lie  is  then  led  round  to  the  dif- 
ferent chapels,  instructed  in  the  History  of  the  Gods  to 
whom  they  are  dedicated,  and  finally  conducted  to  the 
shrine  of  Ten-syo-dal-sin,  before  which  he  prostrates 
himself  flat  on  the  ground,  and  in  that  humble  posture 
prays  for  happiness,  riches,  health,  long  life ; every 
thing,  in  short,  which  a Japanese  deems  desirable. 

He  is  afterwards  entertained  by  the  Kanu.sj,  for  which 
he  makes  a handsome  compensation,  and  receives,  in 
return,  the  great  object  of  Ills  pilgrimage,  an  ofarrai, 
or  plenary  indulgence.  This  ofarrai'  is  u small  ob-  Garni,  of 
long  wooden  box,  about  a span  and  a half  long,  two  laaalgeaca. 
inches  broad,  and  an  inch  and  a half  in  depth  ; it 
is  filled  with  small  thin  sticks,  some  of  which  arc 
wrapt  np  in  strips  of  white  paper,  to  remind  the  pilgrim 
of  purity  and  humility,  the  two  qualities  most  pleasing 
to  the  Gods.  Though  retaining  its  dispensing  virtue 
only  for  one  year,  the  ofarrai  is  venerated  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  carefully  preserved  from  generation  to 
generation.  These  indulgences  are  happily  not  re- 
stricted to  those  whose  leisure,  health,  and  activity 
enable  them  to  visit  IshA.  They  can  be  dispensed  in 
any  part  of  the  Country ; on  the  Sangwals.  or  New- 
year’s  day,  vast  numbers  of  them  are  sold,  together 
with  the  new  almanacks,  for  one  mas,(sixpeuce,)  though 
the  wealthy  pay  more  liberally  of  their  own  accord, 
and  are  sure  to  have  a receipt  nnd  fresh  supply  on  the 
following  year.  A delineation  ot*  this  celebrated  Tem- 
ple, copied  from  n Japanese  drawing,  is  given  by 
Kiempfer.  (Tab.  xviii.) 

Voluntary  penance,  as  before  observed,  is  another  of  Peatnrc*. 
the  articles  in  the  Sin-lo  creed ; a point  of  doctrine 
improved  and  confirmed,  no  doubt,  by  intercourse 
with  the  followers  of  Budd'hn  and  the  Monks  and 
Priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  This  principle 
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JAPAN.  has  given  rise  to  Religious  vows  and  Monastic  Orders 
' * “ One  of  our  best  interpreter*,”**}*  Thunberg,  (»i.  2.  27. 
Engl.  TraKtl.  iv.  29.)"  a man  in  years,  had,  long  before, 
made  a vow  never  lo  wear  shoes  ; and  in  that  condition 
he  this  year  performed  the  whole  journey  with  the 
Dutch  embassy  to  Yedo,  though  in  winter,  with  naked 
feet,  and  bore  his  sufferings  from  the  cold  with  great 
patience,  and  without  appearing  to  experience  any 
injurious  consequences.*’  These  penitential  vows  are 
therefore  still  made,  and  the  Religious  Orders  were 
noticed  by  Thunberg  as  well  as  Ksempfer;  the  most 
\ unabo.  remarkable  ones  are  the  Yammaboa.  or  Mountain- 
militia,  and  the  FeH~*ado  and  Btu*tia-aado,  or  Blind 
Monks.  The  former  are  said  to  have  been  founded  in 
the  Vllth  century,  by  Gyenno  Gyosa,  who  devoted 
himself  to  a wandering  life  of  severe  austerity  and 
mortification,  shunning  the  haunts  of  men,  and  seeking 
the  mo*t  desolate  and  inaccessible  places  in  his  native 
mountains.  Self-denial,  in  its  utmost  rigour,  seems  to 
have  been  the  fundamental  principle  of  his  rule.  His 
followers  were  a spiritual  militia,  ready  to  fight  for 
their  Religion  when  required,  and  inuring  themselves  to 
privations  by  every  kind  of  hardship.  To  clamber  up 
the  highest  mountains,  perform  their  ublutions  in  the 
coldest  streams,  and  live  upon  the  scanty  pittance  they 
could  collect  in  their  wanderings,  were  only  a part  of 
the  mortifications  by  which  they  engaged  to  separate 
themselves  from  temporal,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
eternal  enjoyments.  To  ascend  the  lofty  and  precipitous 
Mount  Fuzi  (Fuzi-uo  Vumn.  or  Fu-se-ahAn.  a cele- 
brated volcano.*  in  the  Province  of  Suruga,  or  Sumnga, 
not  very  far  from  Yedo)  once  every  year  in  the  tjth 
month,  is  one  of  the  labours  which  they  are  strictly 
required  to  perform.  rt  The  summit  of  Mount  Fuzi,” 
says  Thunberg,  (ii.  2. 89.)  " is  seen  many  days  off.  It  is 
the  highest  mountain  in  the  whole  Country,  and  covered 
with  snow  almost  the  whole  year  round.  Its  height  is 
estimated  by  the  Japanese  at  six  miles,  (=r  12  English 
miles.)  It  is  shaped  like  a rhinoceros-horn,  ora  sugar- 
lof.f,  and  believed  by  the  natives  to  be  the  abode  of 
the  God  of  the  Winds.  Two  dayst  are  required  to 
ascend  it,  but  the  descent  is  sometimes  performed  in  a 
few  hours,  by  means  of  a sort  of  small  sledge  made 
for  that  pur|K)se  of  straw,  and  attached  to  the  body.** 
As  fanaticism  is  ever  endeavouring  to  outdo  itself,  the 
diBciples  of  this  wild  ascetic  soon  split  into  two  Sects ; 
To«aii fa.  the  one  called  To-aan-fa.  and  the  other  Fon-aan-fa. 

The  former  bind  themselves  to  scale  the  precipices  of 
Fi-kd-sAn,  on  the  confines  of  Bu-zen  and  Tsiku-zen, 
in  the  island  of  Kyu-syu,  (Kyeu-dieu,)  once  every 
year ; in  attempting  which  they  are  sure,  if  fu-syo,  or 
unclean  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  be  possessed  with 
the  fox’s  spirit,  i.  r.  the  devil ; or,  in  plain  English,  to 
Fenian  fa.  ™n  *****  ,na<*-  ^aWer  enffaJ?c  to  »«ake  an  annual 

pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  their  founder  on  the  top  of 
Qmin4,  an  extremely  high  mountain,  in  the  Province  of 
Yostsyino,  (Yotsingo,  or  Yetsgo?)  no  less  hazardous 
on  account  of  its  precipices  and  the  extreme  cold  on 
its  summit.  Here  an  impurity,  however  trifling,  would 
cause  the  offender  lo  be  hurled  down  some  frightful 


• IVu-Kan  tn»-t‘h*u  t'h A,  Am vV,  (*,  e.  the  figured  o>Ileetion  of  three 
principal  matters  in  Chinese  and  japaaev.j  the  Japnnrt*  Enc ych- 
booh  hi.  cb.  xxviti.  p.  13  Sec  Mfmoirrt  rt  Ertrmlt, 
xi.  '228. 

f 44  Three  days*’  in  the  English  Translation,  (iiJ.  158.)  but  as  it 
give*  the  mountain  the  shape  44  of  a one- horned  rhinoceros, ” Us 
accuracy  is,  probably,  not  entirely  to  be  depended  upon. 


declivity,  or  consumed  by  a lingering  sickness.  Like  JAPAN, 
the  Mohammedan  Hdjit* , the  title  of  pilgrim,  which 
on  their  return  they  receive  from  the  General  of  their 
Order  residing  at  Miy&ko,  makes  them  not  a little  proud 
of  their  perseverance,  and  gives  them  no  small  addition 
of  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen.  A sword 
of  a peculiar  shape,  a stuff  armed  with  copper  rings  to 
be  rattled  while  they  are  at  prayers,  a large  conch 
which  holds  about  a pint  of  water,  a twisted  scarf 
round  the  neck,  the  fringe  of  which  is  lengthened 
according  to  its  wearer’s  rank  and  sanctity,  a pecu- 
liarly shaped  cap,  and  a scrip  for  money,  books,  Ac. 
with  straw,  sandals  made  of  sacred  flower-stems,  and 
a rosary  of  rough  beads,  are  their  outward  distinctions. 

The  novices  of  this  Religious  Order  shave  their  head* 
in  imitation  of  the  Ra-hdnt,  or  Budd’hist  coenobites. 

A severe  noviciate  is  required.  Nothing  hut  rice  and 
herhe  for  six  days  successively ; a cold  bath  seven  limes, 
and  an  obeisance  7tt0  times  a day,  while  sitting  in  the 
Japanese  fashion  44  with  his  buttocks  on  his  heels,” 
were  the  penances  imposed  on  a young  friend  of 
Kterapfer,  (iii.  5.  vol.  i.  p.  237.)  who  had  wisely  ex- 
changed the  ranks  of  the  44  mountain  militia”  for  the 
post  of  student  in  medicine  and  surgery.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  some  purpose  that  this  severe  noviciate  is  sus- 
tained ; for  beside  the  admirution  of  their  countrymen, 
the  Yammabos  may  look  to  more  substantial  rewards. 

They  no  longer  observe  the  rigid  fasts,  and  lead  the  life 
of  continual  mortification  prescribed  by  their  founder  ; 
but  practise  Magic  Arts,  and  possess  potent  spells,  by 
which  they  can  command  all  the  Gods  worshipped  in 
the  Country,  whether  foreign  or  indigenous.  They  are 
expert  exorcists,  drive  out  Evil  Spirits,  recover  stolen 
goods,  interpret  dreams,  tell  fortunes,  cure  diseases, 
and  find  out  thieves  and  malefactors.  For  their  mode 
of  operating  in  those  wonderful  arts,  the  curious  reader 
must  be  referred  to  Kempfer,  (p.  235—237.)  whose  in- 
formation was,  as  before  remarked,  derived  from  an 
adept.  The  exercise  of  these  invaluable  gifts,  procures, 
as  is  fitting,  a pecuniar}'  reward  from  the  faithful ; and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  few  trades  in  Japan  are 
more  profit  able  than  that  of  a Yammabo  who  thoroughly 
understands  his  calling. 

The  history  of  the  blind  communities  is  more  singular.  Blrad  row- 
Senmimar,  third  son  of  Yengino,  (a  Mikaddo  whose  mnaitiei. 
name  does  not  appear  in  Krempfer’s  list,)  a most  lovely 
Prince,  was  married  to  a Princess  as  lovely  as  himself ; 
but  his  wife  died,  and  through  grief  he  lost  his  sight. 

He  therefore  resolved,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  me- 
mory of  his  misfortunes,  to  establish  a society  into 
which  none  but  the  blind  should  be  admissible.  His 
project  was  universally  admired  and  approved  ; the 
BusrtJt,  as  his  followers  were  called,  soon  formed  a BmmuskIo. 
numerous  society,  and  obtained  the  highest  honours. 

They  flourished  for  some  centuries  with  undiminished 
lustre.  But  prosperity  always  excites  envy;  theFlAfot  Fc«ki  *»do 
set  up  a rival  Compuny,  and  in  a short  time  eclipsed 
the  older  establishment  so  completely,  that  none  but 
divines  would  enlist  under  the  banners  of  the  Buscta. 

The  F^kies  derive  their  origin  from  a tale  as  romantic, 
though  widely  different  from  the  former.  Kakekigo. 
Commander  of  the  FAki  party,  whose  dissensions  with 
the  Gendzies  so  long  desolated  the  whole  of  Ni-fdn, 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  rival  Yori-tomo.  whose 
liberal  treatment  gave  him  frequent  opportunities  of 
escaping,  and  whose  kindness  laid  him  under  the  deep- 
est obligations  ; but,  when  pressed  to  enter  into  the 
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Japan,  service  of  kn  generous  victor,  he  persevered  in  refusing 
to  violate  his  engagements  to  his  former  master ; how- 
ever, " as  a proof  of  my  gratitude  for  your  noble  conduct 
towards  me,  I will  offer  to  you,"  said  he  to  Yoritomo, 
“ all  that  my  unhappy  condition  will  allow  me  to  give 
and  plucking  out  his  eyes,  he  presented  them  on  a dish 
to  his  astonished  captor,  saying,  “ Take  these  design- 
ing instruments  of  mischief ; which,  such  is  my  mis- 
fortune, I can  never  use  without  forming  schemes  of 
vengeance  to  redeem  my  former  master's  honour." 
Yoritomo,  admiring  his  resolution,  immediately  restored 
him  to  his  liberty,  and  retiring  to  Fiyuga,  on  the  Eastern 
side  of  Kyu-syu,  he  learnt  to  play  on  the  bitoa,  ( p'hi - 
p'ha%)  or  guitar,  and  founded  the  society  of  the  Fcki- 
sado.  or  blind  Fekies,  being  their  first  leader.  This 
is  rather  a secular  than  a spiritual  Order,  dressed  like 
other  persons,  with  some  distinctions,  however,  indica- 
tive of  rank,  maintained  by  their  own  labour,  and 
practising  chiefly  as  musicians.  Their  General,  who 
resides  at  Miyfiko,  and  has  an  annual  stipend  of  4300 
tihils  (more  than  £1000)  from  the  Dalri,  governs 
his  Order  by  the  aid  of  ten  %u-ro,  or  Elders,  who 
appoint  Provincials,  established,  together  with  their 
assessors,  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  These 
officers  have  many  others  of  different  subordinate  ranks 
beneath  them,  who,  if  they  do  not  at  the  expiration  of 
five  years  purchase  a new  hcan,  or  title,  are  degraded 
to  a lower  rank  ; so  completely  have  trick  and  interest 
pervaded  every  establishment  in  this  benighted  Country. 
The  Oryokfy  or  General  of  the  Order,  has  power  of 
life  and  death  over  the  members  or  his  community : his 
sentence,  however,  must  be  first  approved  by  the  Grand 
Judge,  or  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who  resides  at  the  DaTri's 
Court. 

Budsdo,  or  Budz-do,  or  the  Way  of  Budd*h,is  the  name  given  in 

Fo-t’haag.  Japan  to  any  foreign  Religion,  but  peculiarly  and  pro- 
perly to  that  of  Bud-dha,  who,  as  Katin pfer  rightly  con- 
jectured, (i.  241.)  was  the  person  represented  by  the 
Brahmans  as  the  ninth  incarnation  of  Vistnu.  (Vishnu.) 
That  he  should  be  called  both  Budz  and  Shaka  in 
Japan,  Shc-kya-mcu~ni-fZ>  in  China,  Pra  Pudi  dzau 
by  the  Siamese,  Samrnani  Kodum  in  Pali,  their  sacred 
language,  and  more  correctly  Sammana  Kulama  by 
the  people  of  PtSgd,  is  no  longer  surprising  or  doubt- 
ful, as  the  origin  and  meaning  of  all  these  titles  has 
been  disclosed  by  the  Sanskrit,  of  which,  Europeans, 
in  the  days  of  Kempfer,  had  scarcely  any  notion.  Of 
Sakya  muni,  or  Sarmana  Gualama,  which  are  titles 
given  to  Budd'ha,  the  reader  will  find  an  account  in  a 
former  Volume,  (vol.  xix.  p.  54.)  In  this  place,  there- 
fore, it  will  suffice  to  add  a short  notice  of  the  doc- 
trines held  by  his  followers  in  Japan.  Budd'ha  is 
believed  to  have  been  a native  of  Tcn-sikf,  (Thyen- 
eho,)  i.  r.  Uindusl’lifin,  according  to  the  Chinese,  but  all 
the  South-Western  Countries,  comprehending  Siam, 
Ceylon,  and  tile  Coast  of  Coromandel,  according  to  the 
Japanese ; his  birth  is  dated  by  them  on  the  8th  day  of 
the  4th  month  of  the  24th  year  of  Sfi-wo,  (Choo-vang,) 
B.  c.  1029  ; but  the  Siamese  carry  the  era  of  his  birth 
no  further  back  than  b.  c.  542.  At  19  years  of  age  he 
became  the  disciple  of  Arara  sen-nin,  a celebrated  her- 
mit, who  dwell  on  the  top  of  Mount  Dan-dokf.  He 
then  assumed  that  sitting  posture,  most  suitable  for  his 
uninterrupted  contemplation,  in  which  he  is  always  re- 
presented. He  freely  communicated  his  divine  know- 
ledge to  his  numerous  disciples,  and  departed  this  life  at 
the  age  of  79  years,  on  tlie  1 5th  day  of  the  2d  month  of 


the  32d  year  of  Mu-vang,*  b.  c.  950.  He  taught  the  JAPAN, 
immortality  of  the  soul,  retribution  in  a future  state,  an  -v— ' 

Elysium,  called  Gokurakf  where  Amida,  the  protector  Hisfirecons- 
of  human  souls,  presides.  The  go-lcal,  or  five  precepts  of  m*IMl,DenU- 
Budd’ha,  are  these : to  abstain  from  1.  murder;  2.  theft ; 

3.  incontinence;  4.  falsehood ; and  5.  the  use  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors.  These  are  the  fundamental  principles  of  his 
moral  law.  His  tyu  kal,  or  ten  precepts,  are  merely  a 
fuller  developement  of  them  ; and  the  go- f yak  kat,  or 
500  precepts,  are  a still  more  extensive  collection  of 
similar  prohibitions.  Their  number,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, prevents  them  from  being  generally  studied. 

Dzi-gokf,  the  place  of  future  punishment,  is  governed 
by  Yemma,  (Yama,)  the  judge  of  the  infernal  regions. 

All  the  vices  of  men  are  reflected  in  their  natural  de- 
formity in  his  *ofari-no  kagami,  or  mirror  of  knowledge ; 
and  uone  can  escape  his  righteous  sentence;  but  the 
souls  of  the  condemned  may  be  released  from  their 
misery  by  the  prayers  and  penances  of  their  friends  on 
Earth,  especially  by  those  of  the  Priests,  whose  devo- 
tions to  Amida  (i.  e.  Budd  ha)  will  secure  his  all-power- 
ful intercession.  The  condemned,  however,  are  not 
entirely  absolved  by  these  means ; their  penalty  is 
commuted  for  transmigration  into  the  bodies  of  the 
vilest  animals,  and  it  is  only  after  a long  series  of 
such  migrations  that  they  again  animate  a human 
frame,  and  have  an  opportunity  of  expiating  their  former 
transgressions  by  leading  a virtuous  life.  Amida,  be- 
fore his  death,  intrusted  his  mysterious  secrets  to  his 
disciple  MahA-kaya  the  illustrious,  ( Uun-che . in  Ja- 
panese son-zya,)  a title  given  to  all  his  successors.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned,  but  he  was  living  in 
905  b.  c.  and  succeeded  by  A nan,  or  Ananta,  (Ananda,) 
of  the  Sha-li-li  (Kshatriya) Tribe,  who  flourished  ill  875. 

His  successor  was  Shang-na-ho-syeu  of  the  VaTsya 
Tribe,  who  died  in  605  b.  c.  U-va-kik-ta,  (Ycu-p’ho- 
kyil-to,)  a Sudra  of  the  Kingdom  of  Cha-li,  succeeded 
him,  and  died  in  760  b.  c.t  Ti-to-kya,  (Daitaka.)  who 
voluntarily  ascended  the  funeral  pile,  flourished  in  630 
b.  c.  This  series  is  continued  to  the  28th  Pontiff,  Po- 
ti-l'ha-rno,  (Bdd’hi-d’liar-ma,)  who  went  by  sea  from 
India  to  China,  settled  on  Mount  Sfing,  near  llo-nan, 
and  died  on  the  5th  of  the  10th  month  of  the  19th  year 
Tal-ho,  a.  d.  495. 

A-nau  and  Ku-sya  (whose  name  does  not  appear  in 
the  list  given  by  the  Japanese  Encyclopaedia)  collected 
the  oracular  sentences  of  their  master,  written  by  him 
on  leaves,  and  they  named  the  book  thus  formed  Fo- 
kc-kyo,  i.  r.  the  Book  of  fine  flowers,  or  Kyo,  the  Book, 
as  beiug  superior  to  all  others.  But  the  doctrines  of 
Rfl-si  (Lao-tse.  Encyclopedia  Metropolilana,  vol.  xix.  or 
p.  566)  and  K6-si  (Kdng-fu-tse,  Ibid.  p.  567)  had 
made  their  way  into  Japan  some  centuries  before  the  Cuofuciu*. 
disciples  of  Budd'ha  ; for  their  first  teachers  came  over, 
according  to  the  Japanese  Historians,  a.  n.  63,  and  built 
the  Temple  of  Fa-kuba-si,  in  memory  of  the  white 
horse,  which  bore  upon  its  back  the  sacred  Kings, 

».  e.  the  four  Books  of  Confucius.  That  Philosopher, 
according  to  the  same  authorities,  was  bom  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Ru,  (Ru-kokf  s Lu-kwe.)on  the  4th  of  the  11th 
month,  ci.  c.  651,  399  years  afler  the  death  of  Shaka, 
and  53  after  the  birth  of  RA-si.  The  miracles  at 


* San-i'ha'i-t’ku-htet'i,  book  lait.  ch.  xxxviii.  p.  21.  AbeMUmuaat, 
Mrt.  /Uiat.  i.  117. 

t THo  fart  that  the  four  first  Pootiflh  of  the  Bodd’hiats  are  artij’nod 
to  the  font  groat  Indian  Casio*  in  their  regular  order,  is  deserving  ol 
notice,  as  a mark  of  inpooture. 
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JAPAN  his  birth,  the  majesty  of  his  person,  the  superiority 
1 of  his  genius,  and  the  excellence  of  his  writings  are  de- 
scribed and  admired  by  the  Japanese  in  terms  borrowed 
from  their  Chinese  masters.  Temples  are  erected  in 
honour  of  him  ; and  the  Emperor,  whose  Court  Kwmp- 
fer  visited  in  1692,  celebrated  the  consecration  of 
two  in  Yedo,  by  pronouncing  an  eulogium  on  the  excel- 
lence of  his  doctrines.  He  died  in  the  73d  year  of 
his  age,  (b.  c.  479,  according  to  the  Chinese,)  and  his 
disciples  collected  his  ethical  maxims  in  n book  called 
Syu-do , or  the  Path  of  Virtue.  The  Syw-do-iya,  or 

or  Siwdosju.  Followers  0f  the  Path  of  Virtue,  hold  the  opinions 
taught  by  KA-si.  a system  nearly  approaching  to  that 
of  Epicurus.  They  conform  to  the  established  riles  ouiy 
in  venerating  or  adoring  the  manes  of  their  ancestors ; 
bury  instead  of  burning  their  dead,  and  hold  suicide  to 
be  highly  deserving  of  admiration.  Moderation,  equity, 
politeness,  obedience,  and  a clear  conscience,  are  the 
five  points  which  they  consider  as  embracing  the  whole 
of  morality.  Their  contempt  for  idolatry,  and  perhaps 
their  moral  doctrines,  made  the  Government  suspect 
them  of  a secret  leaning  towards  Christianity;  they 
were  consequently  observed  with  a jealous  eye,  when 
a resolution  to  eradicate  that  Faith  had  been  formed  ; 
some  outward  compliance  with  the  prevailing  idolatry 
was  required;  their  doctrines  were  discouraged,  and 
the  Sect  had  been  long  losing  ground,  when  Ksempfer 
was  in  Japan. 

Christianity.  Christianity,  also,  had  at  one  period  made  a consi- 
derable progress  in  that  Country.  A native  named 
Anger,  brought  to  Goa,  in  1547,  solely,  as  the  Jesuit 
Mnffei  assures  us,  (lib.  xiv.)  by  the  fame  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  was  baptized  there  by  the  name  of  Paulo  dc 
Santa  Fe,  and  in  1549  accompanied  the  “ Apostle  of 
the  Indies'*  to  Kangoshima,  a town  on  the  South-West 
side  of  the  Island  of  Shikokv,  (Salkokf.  or  Kyu-syu,) 
the  place  of  his  birth.  Notwithstanding  the  miracu- 
lous powers  of  St  Francis,  which,  as  is  well  known,* 
far  exceeded  those  of  St.  Paul  and  the  other  Apostles, 
he  unluckily  had  not  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  therefore 
was  much  retarded  in  the  progress  of  conversion,  by 
the  difficulty  of  the  Japanese.  At  first  he  was  much 
favoured  by  the  King  and  the  Bonzes ; the  latter,  in- 
deed, observed,  that  there  was  a surprising  resemblance 
between  their  rites  and  those  taught  by  the  Portuguese; 
but  when  the  former  found  that  the  Portuguese  ships 
went  to  Firando,  instead  of  coming  to  his  territory,  and 
the  hitter  were  told  that  all  their  forefathers  had  been 
condemned  to  eternal  punishment,  their  own  ungodly 
lives  being  cast  in  their  teeth,  their  good- will  was 
changed  into  a bitter  animosity;  the  Japanese  were 
prohibited  from  turning  Christians,  and  all  hopes  of 
bringing  Cango-shima  witlun  the  pale  of  the  Church 
were  at  an  end.  Xavier  therefore  retired  to  Firando, 
where  he  baptized  a hundred  persons;  thence  he  went  to 
Miyiko,  the  Cupital,  where  he  had  no  success ; but  re- 
turning to  the  Kingdom  of  Nangtkto,  (or  Nagalto,)  he 
conciliated  the  King  nr  Governor  of  that  territory  by 
the  present  of  a handsome  clock,  and  some  other  rari- 
ties. refused  the  gold  offered  to  him,  and  said  all  that 
he  desired  was  permission  to  preach  the  Christian  Faith. 
His  request  was  immediately  grouted,  and  the  King 
himself  became  more  than  half  a convert.  The  Jesuit 
Cardin  places  Xavier  at  the  head  of  the  Japanese  Mar- 
tyrs affirming  that  he  was  scourged  and  stoned  to  death. 


9 See  Father  Dry  den '«  Life  mf  Si.  Fnmcu  Xmvier,  pauim. 


but  miraculously  restored  again  to  life ; however,  Valcn-  JAPAN, 
tyn  observes,  (v.  151 .)  that  hr  had  not  met  with  unything 
of  the  kind  in  the  Portuguese  writers.  After  remaining 
a year  and  a quarter  in  Japan,  St.  Francis  quitted  it  in 
1 550,  leaving  his  companions  Torreo  and  Fernandez  be- 
hind him.  Their  success  for  a considerable  time  was 
exceedingly  great ; three  of  the  Governors,  or  tributary 
Princes,  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome;  and  it  is  said,  that 
there  was  not  a single  heathen  remaining  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Omura.  All  the  places  hitherto  noticed,  it  may 
be  observed,  were  in  the  Island  of  Kyu-syu.  Nobu- 
nanga  and  the  celebrated  Tatko-sama,  or  Fidfe-ydai, 
were  too  much  preoccupied  with  intestine  wars  to  pay 
much  attention  to  the  new  Faith  ; but  Dal-fu-satna,  or 
Ngo-sgo  (Ongoschio)  Sama,  who  reigned  either  in  his 
own  or  his  nephew’s  name  for  upwards  of  28  years, 
having  discovered  by  a letter  from  one  of  the  Jesuits, 
translated  to  him  by  a native  of  Brussels,  says  Valen- 
tvn,  (v.  153.)  **  and  very  unjustly  laid  to  our  charge,*’* 
that  the  Portuguese  Priests  had  an  eye  to  the  territories 
and  treasures  of  Japan,  as  well  as  its  conversion  to  the 
Christian  Faith,  resolved  to  extirpate  them  root  and 
branch.  The  accounts  of  the  multitudes  who  suffered 
martyrdom,  of  the  horrible,  excruciating,  i.nd  protracted 
tortures  to  which  they  were  subjected,  of  the  exultation 
and  unshaken  firmness  with  which  they  suffered,  are 
such  as  it  is  difficult  to  believe;  and,  however  the  reader 
may  be  disposed,  for  the  honour  of  Christianity,  to  give 
credence  to  the  narratives  of  these  cruel  executions,  yet 
there  are  some  circumstances  which  will  make  him 
hesitate  in  receiving  them  without  considerable  abate- 
ments. The  improbability  that  so  imperfect  a know- 
ledge of  the  Christian  Faith  as  that  confessedly  given 
by  (he  Popish  Missionaries,  should  produce  such  an 
immutable  belief ; the  incredible  amount  of  the  numbers 
said  to  have  been  executed,  and  the  extravagance  of  the 
tortures  by  which  their  sufferings  were  varied  and  pro- 
longed ; but,  above  all,  the  disregard  for  truth  so  notori- 
ously cherished  by  the  Jesuits  when  any  pious  end  was  to 
be  attained, all  conspire  to  diminish  the  confidence  which, 
as  Historical  statements,  these  narratives  demand,  and 
encourage  a belief  that  a spirit  of  pious  fraud  has  greatly 
exaggerated  the  sufferings  as  well  as  the  numbers  aud 
perseverance  of  the  martyrs.  But  that  great  numbers 
suffered  martyrdom,  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  doubt  ; 
that  many  of  the  Missionaries  were  very  sincere  in  their 
Faith,  and  ready  to  muintain  it  in  the  utmost  extremities, 
is  equally  indisputable.  This  persecution  raged  with 
almost  unabated  fury  more  than  half  a century,  from 
1586  to  1638.  when  scarcely  a single  Christian  was 
left.  In  1639  a proclamation  was  issued  forbidding  all 
intercourse  with  the  Portuguese;  and  when  they  sent 
an  embassy  from  Macko  in  the  following  year,  Ottgo- 
syo,  or  Tu-shogun  mama,  the  reigning  Kubo,  ordered 
the  ambassadors  and  all  their  suite,  61  in  number,  to 
he  beheaded,  reserving  12  of  the  lowest  among  their 
attendants,  who  were  sent  back  to  bear  the  tidings  of 
their  reception  to  their  countrymen  at  Macko ; an  in- 
sulting act  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  of  which  the  Portu- 
guese Court  appears  to  have  taken  no  cognizance. 

The  Dutch  cannot  be  entirely  liberated  from  all  blame, 
as  their  anxiety  to  supplant  their  rivals  and  possess 
themselves  of  the  lucrative  trade  with  Japan,  led  them 

• Keiupfer,  however,  (i*  5.  wit.  i.  p.  317.)  who  seems  to  be  melt 
informed,  tnd  consider*  the  Dutch  justified  by  the  hostility  of  (be 
I'otiuguet*,  ascribes  the  disclosure  to  them  upon  apparently  good 
grounds. 
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JAPAN,  secretly  to  stimulate  the  hostility  of  the  Court  to  the 
*■— v-"—/  Portuguese,  and  openly  to  assist  in  the  siege  of  Sima- 
bara,  the  last  refuge  of  the  proscribed  Christians,  of 
whose  sufferings  they  then  became  very  unexceptionable 
witnesses.  Their  having  consented  to  give  up  their 
Bibles  and  Psalm-books,  and  to  abstain  from  all  external 
observance  of  their  Religion  while  resident  in  Japan, 
are  also  little  to  their  credit ; but  there  is  no  reason  for 
believing  that  they  ever  even  nominally  apostatized  from 
Christianity,  or  were  required  to  join  in  the  unnual  cere- 
mony of  trampling  underfoot  the  figures  of  Christ  and  the 
Virgin  Mary.  That  usage  is  always  observed  at  Ntitt- 
g&saki  a few  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 
A copper-plate  about  2 feet  long  and  1^  broad,  on 
which  the  Virgin  with  the  infant  Jesus  in  her  arms  is 
represented,  is  carried  for  three  days  through  the  town, 
that  every  one,  even  infants  in  arms,  may  trample  on 
it  The  first  time  this  plate  was  seen  by  the  Dutch 
was  in  1704,  when  some  sailors,  who  had  deserted  from 
Batavia  and  the  Manilla  Islands,  unfortunately  got  set 
ashore  iu  Japan,  and  were  examined  by  the  Japanese 
Magistrates  in  presence  of  the  Chief  and  Factors  resi- 
dent in  Dezimk.  (Valentyn,  V.  157.)  One  of  the  Com- 
pany's officers,  also,  who  was  stationed  there  in  1775, 
accidentally  witnessed  the  ceremony,  when  sent  with 
some  message  from  the  Chief  to  the  Governor  of  Nan- 
gasuki.  As  the  Christian  Religion  is  so  much  abhorred 
and  dreaded,  and  as  even  Dutch  Bibles  are  strictly  pro- 
hibited, there  is  every  reason  to  fear  that  the  copies  of 
the  Scriptures  in  Chinese  which  were  given  to  the  inter- 
preters sent  on  hoard  Captain  Gordon's  vessel,*  would 
be  burned  as  soon  as  they  could  be  thrown  into  the  fire  ; 
and  when  the  known  jealousy  of  the  Government  on 
that  point  is  considered,  the  prudence  of  thus  endea- 
vouring to  circulate  the  book  in  a language  generally 
understood,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  intercourse  with 
that  Country,  may  well  be  doubted.  Christianity,  not- 
withstanding the  unubated  persecution  it  had  sustained, 
was  not  entirely  extinct  at  the  close  of  the  XVIIth  cen- 
tury. *4  Among  the  persons  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment,”  says  Katmpfor,  (lv*  1-  Vo).  >■  p 262.) 
'*  are  the  Bungoso,  as  they  call  them,  that  is  the  rabble 
of  Bun-go,  by  which  name  they  denote  the  few  remain- 
ing Christians,  of  whom  there  were  upwards  of  50  con- 
fined here,  when  I was  in  Japan,  their  women  and 
children  computed.  In  the  year  1688,  three  were  taken 
up.  These  poor  people  are  very  ignorant  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  knowing  little  more  than  the  name 
of  our  Saviour  and  his  blessed  mother ; and  yet  they 
are  so  zealously  attached  to  it,  that  they  choose  rather 
to  die  miserably  in  gaol,  than  by  renouncing  their  Faith, 
which  they  are  often  compelled  to  do,  to  procure  their 
liberty.'*  " The  Christians,"  he  adds,  “ are  not  executed 
at  present,  as  they  were  formerly,  without  mercy,  but 
they  are  condemned  to  end  their  miserable  life  iu  this 
temporal  hell,  out  of  which  they  are  never  suffered  to 
stir  but  when  they  are  carried  to  the  Governor's  Palace, 
which  is  done  once  everv  two  months,  to  be  examined 
there,  and  to  be  compelled  to  discover  other  Christians.” 
Their  only  recreations  were  a removal  from  prison  twice 
a year  to  be  cauterized  with  moxa ; a washing  in  the 
prison  reservoir ; and  a walk  under  a shed  six  times 
a year.  They  were  allowed  to  purchase  some  trifles 
with  their  small  earnings,  and  some  small  relaxations  in 
the  vigilance  with  which  they  were  watched  had  been 
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connived  at.  In  1708,  an  Italian  Priest  named  Giovam*  JAPAN, 
battista  Sidoti  was  discovered  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment  on  the  Island  of  Yukotio-simk,  belonging  to  the 
Province  of  Satsumh.  In  his  examination,  at  which 
the  Dutch  resident  in  Dezimk  were  present,  he  declared 
himself  to  be  a native  of  Palermo,  and  a Priest ; not- 
withstanding which,  he  was  only  kept  a close  prisoner 
at  Yedo.  His  zeal,  however,  led  him  to  make  prose- 
lytes; and  his  proceedings  having  been  discovered,  the 
persons  whom  he  had  baptized  were  all  put  to  death, 
and  he  was  immured  in  a pit  four  or  five  feet  deep,  with 
only  a very  small  opening  just  large  enough  for  the 
passage  of  his  food,  which  was  supplied  for  the  short 
time  that  he  continued  to  live. 

The  form  of  marriage  used  by  the  Japanese  is  worthy  Marriages 
of  a more  refined  and  cultivated  People.  Some  elevated 
and  level  spot  is  chosen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  wherein  the  parlies  live,  and  an  altar  is  creeled  on 
which  a lighted  lump  is  placed.  The  bride,  bridegroom, 
relations,  and  officiating  priest  meet  before  it;  the  latter 
pronounces  a prayer  aloud,  the  bride  kindles  a torch  at 
the  lamp,  and  the  bridegroom,  standing  on  her  lefi  hand, 
kindles  his  torch  from  hers  ; the  spectators  then  wish 
them  joy,  and  they  become  man  and  wife.  Thunberg, 
who  gives  this  account,  does  not  say  whether  this  form 
is  universally  adopted,  or  only  by  one  of  the. three  pre- 
dominant Sects.  He  observes,  however,  that  polygamy 
is  very  rare ; a circumstance  the  more  remarkable,  as 
incontinence  is  not  considered  as  a failing,  and  brothels 
are  established  by  public  authority,  duly  licensed,  and 
constantly  inspected,  as  every  thing  is  in  Japan.  At  Funeral*, 
present  the  corpses  of  the  Great  only  are  burned  ; and 
that,  occasionally,  in  a family  burning-house,  built  of 
stone,  provider!  with  a Chimney,  and  just  large  enough 
for  the  purpose.  The  ashes  arc  deposited  in  a costly 
urn,  which  is  preserved  for  a time  in  the  house  of  the 
defunct,  but  afterwards  buried.  The  whole  family 
attends  the  funeral  ; eulogiums  on  the  deceased,  or 
hymns,  are  sung  by  the  priests  ; one  of  whom  having 
w aved  a burning  torch  three  times  over  the  corpse,  casts 
it  from  him  ; and  it  is  picked  up  by  one  of  the  children 
or  relations  in  attendance,  who  kindles  the  pile  from  it. 

When  buried,  the  corpse  is  placed  in  the  coffin  in  a 
sitting  posture ; fragrant  spices  are  scattered  over  the 
grave ; beautiful  flowers  planted  upon  it ; and  the  sur- 
viving members  of  the  family  visit  it  daily,  weekly,  and 
yearly  for  a long  period,  often  throughout  their  lives. 

The  National  history  of  the  Japanese  is  said  to  have  History, 
been  preserved  in  an  uubrokon  series  of  records  from 
the  middle  of  the  Vlllh  century  before  our  era.  That 
they  have  Chronicles  relating  the  events  which  took 
place  in  the  reigns  of  their  different  Dairies  during  that 
period  cannot  be  doubted  ; but  too  little  » yet  known 
of  the  style  and  contents  of  those  Works  to  justify  any 
opinion  as  to  their  antiquity  or  authenticity.  The 
length  of  the  first  reigns  affords,  at  first  sight,  a pre- 
sumption against  them ; the  known  vanity  and  nation- 
ality of  the  People  strengthens  that  presumption  ; and 
the  example  of  their  masters,  the  Chinese,  whose  early 
History  is  plainly  a fabrication,  adds  additional  weight 
to  the  supposition  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
the  earlier  part  of  their  Annals. 

In  Chronology  they  know  nothing  but  what  they  have 
learned  from  their  South-Western  neighbours.  They 
use  the  same  cycles,  have  the  same  division  of  the  year, 
and  the  same  rules  of  calculation.  Their  usual  eras  in 
History  are  two  . 1.  That  of  the  Nin-6 , (Great  Lord,) 
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JAPAN,  beginning  from  the  reign  of  Sin-mu,  b.  c.  660.  2.  The 

v— Ntn-go,  (nyQn-hao,  i.  «.  year-name,)  assumed  by  the 
Chronolofy.  Emperor  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  or  in  commemo- 
ration of  some  memorable  event,  to  which  it  figuratively 
alludes.  This  epoch  was  first  used  in  the  reign  of  the 
36th  Dafri,  A.  o.  642 — 645,  and  is  adopted  in  all 
public  documents,  journals,  letters,  Ac.  In  History,  that 
of  the  Nin-A  (J  in-vang)  is  also  added.  The  new  Nen* 
go  is  never  brought  into  use  till  the  beginning  of  the 
year  afier  it  is  declared ; and,  what  is  singular,  is  not 
always  immediately  adopted  by  the  People.  The  Japan- 
ese reckon  by  the  years  of  the  Chinese  sexagesimal 
cycle,  but  do  not  number  the  periods,  because  by  doing 
so  they  would  betray  the  comparative  newness  of 
their  History.  Like  the  Chinese,  they  divide  their  years 
into  periods  of  15  days  each,  answering  to  our  weeks, 
the  first  and  last  of  which  are  holidays.  (Morrison’s 
Fiew  of  China,  p.  103.)  Like  them,  also,  they  reckon 
the  day  and  night  from  sunset  to  sunset,  dividing  the 
whole  into  12  parts,  six  of  which  arc  assigned  to  the 
night  and  six  to  the  day ; so  that  the  latter  always 
begins  at  six  o'clock  : the  length  of  their  hours  varies 
at  different  seasons,  but  the  shortest  of  them  is  equal 
to  two  of  ours.  Time  is  measured  by  the  burning  of 
matches,  divided  by  knots  at  equal  intervals ; as  soon, 
therefore,  as  one  of  these  portions  is  consumed,  a bell 
in  the  neighbouring  Temple  is  struck  in  the  day-time, 
and  two  pieces  of  wood  are  knocked  against  each  other 
in  the  night.  Another  and  more  extraordinary  kind  of 
time-keeper  is  formed  by  a bed  of  sand,  in  which  there 
are  small  furrows  filled  with  powdered  bark  of  the 
Skimmi-tree.  ( Illicium  anisatum .)  This  powder  burns 
so  gradually  and  uniformly,  that  it  may  be  said  to  clear 
equal  spaces  in  equal  times  ; and  as  the  fire  gives  light 
in  the  dark,  this  sort  of  chronometer  is  much  used  by 
Anronomy.  the  watchmen  and  patrols.  41  Though  fond  of  Astro- 
nomy," says  Thunherg,  (ii.  2.  36.)  and  he  might  have 
added  of  Astrology  also,  44  the  Japanese  cannot  make 
an  almanac  without  the  aid  of  the  Chinese  and  the 
Dutch."  Of  Anatomy  they  know  nothing,  and  the  little 
Ifrdirine  they  have  learnt  of  Medicine  is  confused  and  ofien  en- 
tirely erroneous.  Burning  with  mnxa,  (mo-sha,)  the 
down  scraped  from  the  old  leaves  of  the  Arlemixia  vul- 
garis,*  (Thunberg,  ii.  133.)  a sort  of  actual  cautery; 
the  acupuncture,  as  a remedy  for  the  colic  ; ami  de- 
coctions of  simples,  as  diuretics  and  sudorific*,  form 
Lsw.  nearly  the  whole  of  their  prescriptions.  Lawyers,  by 
profession,  they  have  none ; and  this  Thunberg  seem* 
to  think  a great  advantage,  forgetting  that  there  can  be 
no  substantial  justice  where  the  punishment  is  not  pro- 
portionate to  the  offence,  where  the  conviction  depends 
upon  the  will  of  the  Judge,  and  where  the  sentence  is 
Philosophy.  without  appeal.  The  Moral  Philosophy  of  the  Chinese, 
probably  the  best  pari  of  their  Literature,  is  studied  by 
the  learned  in  Japan,  but  is  evidently  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  but  a very  small  part  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity. As  no  foreigners,  except  the  Dutch,  are  allowed 
to  land  in  Japan,  and  the  Japanese  arc  strictly  prohi- 
bited from  frequenting  other  Countries,  they  have  few 
opportunities  of  learning  any  foreign  languages,  except 
the  Chinese.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  any  persons  be- 
sides the  established  interpreters  and  some  students  in 
Medicine  ever  attempt  it.  Without  Grammars  or  Dic- 
tionaries, their  knowledge  of  the  Dutch  und  other 
European  tongues  can  only  be  acquired  orally,  and. 


• Or  jt,  &vwm. 


though  it  may  suffice  for  the  transaction  of  their  ordinary  JAPAN, 
business,  must  be  very  inadequate  for  the  understand- 
ing  of  Works  on  Scientific  or  Philosophical  subject*. 

With  a great  thirst  of  knowledge,  invincible  industry, 
and  an  aptitude  in  learning,  the  Japanese  have  been 
hitherto  kept  bock,  not  only  by  the  jealousy  of  their 
own  Government,  but  by  their  vicinity  to  the  Chinese, 
whose  defective  system  of  writing  they  admire  and  gene- 
rally adopt,  though  their  owu  good  sense  long  ago  taught 
them  the  use  of  an  alphabetic  character.  Treading, 
therefore,  in  tlie  steps  of  their  masters,*  they  selected  the 
least  complex  of  the  Chinese  characters  commonly  used 
to  express  sounds,  simplified  them  still  further,  restricted 
them  to  the  sound  of  a single  consonant  and  vowel,  and 
thus  formed  a collection  of  47  syllables,  comprehending 
all  the  sound*  which  are  found  in  their  language.  (Abel- 
Kcmusat,  Notice*  et  Extra  i ft, , xi.  140.)  This  sylluba- 
rium,  or  alphabet,  is  called  iro/o,  from  its  three  first 


elements,  and 

is  thus  arranged : 

i 

ni 

na 

ke 

mi 

TO 

o 

ra 

fu 

si 

fa 

wa 

mu 

ko 

ye 

ni 

ka 

u 

yc 

fi 

fo 

yo 

i 

tc 

mo 

ft 

tn 

no 

a 

se 

to 

re 

wo 

sa 

su 

tsi 

so 

ku 

ki 

ri 

tsu 

>» 

yu 

nu 

ne 

ma 

me 

or.  according  to  the  order  of  our 

alphabet. 

a 

ye 

i 

o 

u 

fa 

fe 

fi 

fb 

fu 

ka 

kc 

ki 

ko 

ku 

ma 

me 

mi 

mo 

mu 

na 

ne 

ni 

no 

nu 

ra 

re 

ri 

ro 

ru 

sa 

se 

si 

so 

sll 

ta 

te 

tsi 

to 

tsu 

wa 

— 

— 

wo 

— 

}■ 

ye 

y* 

y° 

yu 

These  figures  (Remusal,  t.  c.  Lnndrcsse,  Gram.  Japo - 
nai*e,  pi.  i.  ii. ; Ouscley’s  Orient . Colled,  iii.  88.)  are 
very  simple,  easily  formed,  and  easily  remembered,  and 
yet  such  is  the  fascination  of  the  4*  flowery*1  character 
used  in  China,  that  with  this  invaluable  treasure  in  theii 
possession,  the  Japanese  seem  unaware  of  its  excellence, 
and  make  almost  as  much  use  of  their  neighbours* 
perplexing  hieroglyphics  as  of  their  own  easy  and  in- 
telligible signs  ; and  what  is  most  extraordinary,  they 
mix  their  different  kinds  of  writing  together ; just  as 
we  should,  if  writing  one  word  in  Homan,  a second 
in  Italic,  a third  in  Hebrew,  and  a fourth  in  Greek 
letters.  Besides  the  proper  Chinese  character,  they 
have  two  of  their  own,  the  kata  kanna,  or  abbreviated 
phonetic  form  mentioned  above,  and  the  firo  kana, 
or  corresponding  figures  taken  from  the  running  hand 
of  the  Chinese.  In  this  latter  such  freedom  and  rapidity 
are  allowed,  that  it  is  as  confused  and  difficult  to  decipher 
as  the  former  is  easy  to  read ; yet  this  i*  the  character 
most  in  use,  though,  as  before  observed,  they  are  often  all 
used  simultaneously.  44To  give  some  idea,"  saysM.  Abel- 
Rt  musat,  (Not.  et  Ext.  xi.  147.)  44  of  the  strange  and  com- 
plicated system  of  writing  adopted  by  the  Japanese,  I 

• Enq/clo/Mnt»a  MdropolUan* , voL  xix.  p.  582. 
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JAPAN,  lake  al  a hazard  ihe  Chinese  word  kyao . (bridge,)  which 
may  be  expressed  either,  I.  by  its  proper  Chinese  form, 
and  pronounced  in  the  Japanese  way  Hoo;  2.  by  three 
Chinese  characters,  expressing  phonetically  the  sy  llable* 
H-o-o;  3.  by  the  firo-kanna,  or  running  hand,  of  which 
there  are  eight  or  nine  varieties  ; 4.  by  the  kata-kanna, 
qr  square  character ; 5.  by  substituting,  in  reading  or 
speaking,  the  Japanese  word  ban  (bridge)  for  the  Chi- 
nese klou  ; 6.  by  expressing  that  word  in  Chinese  cha- 
racter* used  phonetically,  of  which  there  is  an  almost 
endless  variety , 7.  by  writing  the  same  in  firo-kanna ; 
or  8.  in  kata-kanna."  Sometimes  one  syllable  of  a 
word  is  expressed  in  one  way,  and  those  which  remain  in 
another.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  this  perplexing 
mode  of  writing  is  generally  practised  by  the  natives. 
Their  letters  and  public  documents,  however,  are  written 
in  firo-kauna,  **  which,**  M.  Rlmusat  thinks,  " can 
hardly  be  learned  thoroughly  except  in  Japan  itself.*  The 
Chinese,  however,  and  kula  kanna  characters,  in  which 
they  usually  pript  their  books,  ore  easily  legible,  as  that 
writer  and  M.  Klaproth  have  shown  by  their  transla- 
tions of  such  Works.  The  Chinese  has  been,  from  the 
commencement  of  their  civilization,  their  learned  lun- 
guage ; all  well-educated  persons,  therefore,  spesk  as 
well  os  read  and  write  it ; but  their  pronunciation, 
which  approaches,  probubly,  to  the  ancient  and  genuine 
one  which  has  been  softened  down  and  otherwise  al- 
tered in  China,  renders  them  quite  unintelligible  to  the 
Chinese,  though  speaking  or  reading  the  same  lan- 
guage. The  J upauese  in  feature  and  character  approach, 
perhaps,  more  nearly  to  the  T&t&rs  than  to  the  Chinese, 
though  there  may  be  said  to  be  a family-likeness  be- 
tween all  of  them  ; their  languages,  however,  as  far  as 
they  have  been  yet  examined,  do  not  appear  to  indicate 
a common  origin : but  the  pronunciation  of  the  mono- 
syllabic tongues,  especially  the  Chinese,  is  so  indistinct 
and  fluctuating,  that  it  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  trace 
their  affinities  and  origin.  The  language  of  Japan  is 
not  at  present  monosyllabic,  and  it  is  said  to  bear  no 
resemblance  to  any  of  its  neighbours,  except  that  of  the 
Lyeu-kycu  islands.  It  is  written,  like  the  Chinese,  in 
vertical  columns,  but  has  a greater  variety  of  sounds.  • 
U and  p,  d,  g,  and  t ; ch  and  th,  though  not  given 
in  its  alphabet,  are  expressed  by  a circle  or  two  dashes 
placed  over  the  cognate  letters  ; but  it  has  no  /,  as 
the  Chinese  has  no  r.  A final  n is  the  only  character 
which  is  not  syllabic.  Its  pronunciation  appear*  to  be 
indistinct,  and  varies  much  in  different  Provinces.  It 
has  few,  if  any,  diphthongs,  and  none  of  the  peculiar 
vowels  or  jingling  terminations  so  common  in  the  Chi- 
nese and  other  monosytlabict  tongues ; aspirates  are 
also  wanting  in  the  written  language;  but  A is  substU 
tuted  for  k and  f in  Ihe  spoken  dialects  ; thus,  hobasi, 
a mast,  in  Thutiberg's  vocabulary,  is  spelt  fobaxi;  ho, 
a sail,  fo;  /ubt,  a serpent , febi  ; a permutation  difficult 
to  account  for,  but  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Spanish, 
where  hi  jo  has  been  formed  from  Jilio,  hoja  from  folia , 
homo  from  furno,  horca  from  forca , hUo  from  Jilo  ; al 
hondiga  from  al  fondue,  al  hocigo  and  al  fontigo  from  al 
futtuc,  albufrra  and  al  buhera  from  al  buhcxraK.  While 


• The  reader  will  bare  already  observed  tbit  fact,  from  (ha  Chinese 
pronunciation  of  names  and  words  added  ia  books,  to  the  Japanese 
pronunciation  of  them,  in  preceding  parts  of  this  Paper ; t-  g.  4*u  nn 
(ftrt  *fun.)  nrn-gv,  (nytM-hao.)  &C. 

f We  venture  still  to  call  the  Chinese  monoaytlabic,  notwith- 
standing the  objections  of  N.  Rt  musat,  { MtJamgr*  .4nal.  iu  47.) 
which  appear  lo  us  any  thing  but  concluairt. 


the  Chinese  cannot  utter  two  consonant*  consecutively 
without  an  intervening  vowel,  the  Japanese  delight  iu 
such  combinations,  and,  in  speaking,  continually  drop  the 
final  vowels  appended  to  each  of  their  syllables ; saying 
muls  far  multi,  tkimmi  for  tikimmi,  krnpknas  for  ken- 
pokonas,  shrori  for  tyirdri,  kathwa  for  kdsyuwa,  &c. 
Their  language  is  very  copious,  having  a great  variety  of 
terms,  according  to  Thunberg.(il.  1. 2 1 7.*)  to  express  the 
same  thing,  as  well  as  giving  a great  diversity  of  senses 
to  the  same  word;  but  he,  perhaps,  confounded  the  Ja- 
panese with  the  Chinese,  to  which  the  latter  observation 
is  peculiarly  applicable.  With  regard  to  the  syntax,  or 
order  of  the  words  in  a sentence,  ihe  J apanese  almost 
invariably  observes  that  principle  of  inversion  which 
appears  to  prevail  in  all  the  TtilAr  dialects  from  Con- 
stantinople to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and  which  has  been 
repeatedly  noticed  os  one  of  the  most  striking  charac- 
teristics of  the  Chinese.  The  following  example*,  taken 
from  Father  Rodriguez,  (Gram.  Japan,  p.  92.)  will  give 
1 • ■ 

some  idea  of  this  peculiarity : Yemen  tusureba,  tenni 
* * « r a 

rimaro  ; akuwo  Uukureba , gigokuni  woltoni,  ».  t.  (if  a 

• i « * 

man)  practise  virtue,  he-iscends  into-heaven ; (if  he) 

• * • f i • ■ 

do  evil,  he-falls  into-hel).  Woya-ni  towozarari,  la-ni 

• • e x * i 

mala  txikadzuku  koto  nakare ; leave-not  (your)  parents 

* » • 7 * 

and  unite  (yourself)  entirely  with  strangers,  (i.  e.  in 
order  to  associate  with  strangers.) 


The  Art  of  Printing  could  not  fail  to  be  known  by 
such  attentive  imitators  of  the  Chinese  as  are  the 
natives  of  Japan  ; it  has  been  long  practised  in 
their  Country,  and  many  copies  of  their  books  are  to 
be  found  in  the  great  Libraries  of  Europe,  notwith 
standing  the  prohibitions  of  their  Government  either 
to  teach  their  language  or  allow  any  of  their  books  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  Country.  Various  works  on  His- 
tory, Theology,  Morals,  Geography,  Natural  History, 
and  Medicine,  together  with  Dictionaries,  Road-books, 
and  Maps,  are  mentioned  by  Ktempfer  and  Thunberg, 
and  a considerable  collection  of  them,  brought  home  by 
the  former,  is  still  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  as 
those  procured  by  the  latter  are  in  Sweden.  Of  the 
great  J apanese  Encyclopedia,  a complete  Index  ha*  been 
given  in  the  Xlth  volume  of  Memoirt*  et  Extra  it*  det 
Manuxerilt  de  la  Bibliolhcque  du  Hoi,  (p.  123 — 310.)f  by 
M.  Abel-  Rviiiusat ; a work  of  Herculean  labour  and  very- 
great  utility,  a*  it  furnishes  an  explanation  of  the  nume* 
roiis  Plates  with  which  this  and  oilier  J apanese  Works  on 
Natural  History  are  filled.  There  is,  perhaps,  not  a single 
individual  in  Europe  besides  himself  who  could  have 
achieved  such  a task,  and  there  ia,  perhaps,  no  city  in  the 
world  where  it  could  have  been  executed  so  perfectly  all 
at  Paris.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  a Ja- 
panese Encyclopedia  is  a complete  repertory  of  Arts  and 
Science* : it  is,  in  lact,  a voluminous  picture-book,  con- 
taining wood-cuts  of  all  the  objects  mentioned,  with 
short  explanations  annexed  : and  is  principally  valuable 
for  its  figures  of  objects  belonging  to  Natural  History. 


* This  passage  appear*  to  have  been  'milled  by  the  KogUth  trans- 
lator of  Tihunberg’s  travel*. 

f Thi*  Paper,  of  which  a second  and  atilt  more  interesting  part  ia 
yet  to  come,  contain*  (be  first  specimen*  of  Japanese  type*  ever  pro- 
duced in  Europe.  It  ia  to  be  lamented  that  M,  R^tnuant,  from  an  i-(- 
judgrd  anxiety  to  place  hi*  letters  vertically,  has  reversed  tb'an.  and 
thus  very  unnecessarily  increased  hit  reader**  trouble.  They  are  ju«l 
as  susceptible  of  a Iron  zonal  position  as  the  Chine**,  and  when  miiuv 
with  the  Roman  letter,  should  aurely  be  placed  horizontally. 
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JAPAN.  In  (he  Fine  Art*,  Music,  Poetry,  and  Painting*,  the  Ja- 
— ■ - ^ pancse  do  not  seem  to  have  equalled,  though  they  are 

Fu»e  An*,  not  far  behind  their  neighbours.  Connected  with  the 
Arts  of  Design  is  that  of  Engraving,  in  which  they 
have  also  made  a considerable  progress  ; and  can  en- 
grave on  copper-plate  as  well  as  on  wood.  Their  maps 
and  topographical  surveys  are  nearly  as  good  as  those 
made  by  Europeans  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  as 
may  be  seen  hy  the  Plates  annexed  to  Kasmpfer’s 
History  ; in  Thunberg's  time  they  had  received  no  im- 
provement ; (li.  2.  46.)  but  that  is  probably  no  longer 
the  cusp,  as  Dr.  Ainslie  ( Asia/ . Jour.  i.  441.)  saw  at 
Nangasaki  a large  detachment  of  the  members  of  a 
Commission  who  had  been  four  years  engaged  in  making 
an  actual  survey  of  the  whole  Empire,  not  one-fourth 
Theatre*.  part  of  which  was  then  finished.  Theatrical  represen- 
tations are  favourite  amusements;  but  the  skill  of  their 
actors  is  not  greater  than  the  merit  of  their  Pieces;  in 
other  words,  says  Thunberg,  they  are  neither  of  them 
good  for  any  thing.  In  figure-dances  they  succeed 
belter,  and  the  same  traveller  seems  to  have  been  de- 
lighted by  the  forms,  dress,  and  grace  of  their  female 
dancers.  Though  there  is  little  or  nothing  of  Asiatic 
restraint  laid  on  the  fair  sex  in  Japan,  yet  none  but  pro- 
fessional performers  would  ever  think  of  dancing  in 
public,  if  at  nil ; they  have,  therefore,  no  Balls  or  meet- 
ings whereat  the  visitors  dance  for  their  own  atnuse- 
K dilation,  ment.  Reading  and  writing  form  the  principal  part  of  a 
Japanese  education.  By  keeping  up  au  unbending 
discipline,  they  accustom  their  children  to  implicit  obe- 
dience from  their  earliest  years,  and  thus  avoid  the 
necessity  of  using  corporal  punishments  or  other  harsh 
expedients,  which  render  the  task  of  education  as  irk- 
some to  the  teacher  as  to  the  child  who  is  taught. 
This  deeply-rooted  habit  of  obedience  may  be  considered 
as  the  origin  of  that  spirit  of  subordination  and  prompt- 
ness of  execution  which  has  so  often  given  the  Japanese 
Discipline.  a superiority  in  war  over  enemies  apparently  much 
more  powerful.  Their  natural  courage  and  firmness  of 
resolution  appear  to  be  very  great,  and  if  their  numbers 
are  as  considerable  us  some  writers  affirm,  they  would, 
in  that  respect,  have  a great  advantage  over  au  invading 
army ; their  Government  also  takes  great  care  to  ex- 
ercise its  troops;  but  a people  who  have  nothing 
but  matchlocks,  bows  and  arrows,  pikes,  and  swords, 
scarcely  know  the  use  of  fire-arms,  arid  have  no  cannon, 
(for  the  few  old  guns  at  Nangasaki  are  good  for  nothing.) 
besides  having  been  never  engaged  in  actual  warfare  for 
nearly  two  centuries,  could  make  no  resistance  to  any 
considerable  and  well-disciplined  European  force ; and 
had  the  Emperor  of  Russia  been  guided  by  the  same  ex- 
travagant ideas  of  his  own  dignity  as  arc  maintained  by 
Mimi fac-  Sovereigns  to  the  East  of  the  Ganges,  the  Einpe- 
ui«T*.  rorof  Japan  would  have  long  since  sustained  a severer 
reverse  than  his  brother  on  the  throne  of  Ava.  In  the 
manufacture  of  sword-blades,  the  Japanese,  according 
to  Thunberg,  have  never  been  excelled,  and  their  sabres 
are  the  part  of  their  accoutrements  which  they  most 
value. 

Hubudry.  Of  all  the  Arts  practised  in  Japan,  none  is  carried 
to  greater  perfection  tlmn  Agriculture.  Every  inch  of 
ground  is  carefully  husbanded.  As  they  have  scarcely 
any  cattle,  such  as  goats,  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  few 
horses,  there  are  no  meadows;  all  the  land  is  laid  out 
in  corn-fields,  rice-grounds,  and  plantations  of  fruit- 
trees  and  vegetables.  The  cattle  are  all  housed,  and 
manure  is  preserved  with  a care  truly  astonishing. 


and  frequently  very  annoving;  for  filth  of  all  kinds  JAPAN, 
is  collected  in  pits  by  the  way-side,  and  infects  the  air  v— *• 

with  smells  which  none  but  a Japanese  can  tolerate. 

The  Art  of  mixing  composts  is  well  understood ; and 
embankment  arid  irrigation  are  nowhere  more  univer- 
sally employed.  The  land  is  never  left  fallow,  and  if 
the  farmer  fail  to  employ  it  for  one  year,  it  is  imme- 
diately let  to  another  person.  Our  common  grains  arc 
little  cultivated,  rice  being  preferred.  Besides  our 
common  vegetables,  the  following  are  grown  in  large 
quantities:  sweet  potatoes,  the  batatas*  of  the  Spa- 
niards, (Convolvulus  edutis,)  Oriental  cabbage,  ( Bras- 
sica  Orienta/is,)  for  its  seed,  from  which  lamp-oil  is 
expressed  ; the  daidsu,  ( Dolichot  soya,)  a kind  of 
kidney-bean,  much  used  for  miso,  a sort  of  pottage, 
and  from  its  expressed  juice  soy  (soya)  is  prepared. 

Aica,  (Paniaim  verticitlatum,)  ko'kibi,  ( Panirum  com.) 
nan-ban-kiwi,  (Cynosurus  coracanus ,)  and  many  other 
kinds  of  grasses  for  fodder.  Besides  all  the  gourd 
and  melon  tribe,  the  Japanese  have  a variety  of  plants 
useful  for  culinary  purposes  ; as  the  Amomum  mioga, 
a kind  of  finger ; Fagara  piperita,  the  warm  aroma 
tic  leaves  of  which  give  a high  flavour  to  soups  and 
sauces.  Mustard  is  seldom  used  in  cookery,  but  a 
kind  of  lamp-oil  is  expressed  from  its  seed,  particularly 
from  the  drooping  sort.  (Sinapi  errnua.)  As  there  arc 
no  cattle  loose,  fences  are  not  wauled,  and  all  the  land 
and  latvour  lost  in  other  Countries  in  planting  hedges 
and  repairing  fences  (ii.  2.  57.)  are  saved  in  Jupan ; there 
are  no  enclosures,  therefore,  except  those  round  the 
gardens  adjoining  to  each  house,  which  are  of  small  Ginks*, 
extent,  and  plumed  more  for  ornament  than  profit. 

They  are  filled  with  such  trees,  shrubs,  and  smaller 
plants  as  produce  peculiarly  fine  flowers;  such  as  the 
Nandina  domestica,  Gardenia  Jtorida,  double-flowering 
Corchorus  Japonintt,  Aucuba , Spiraas,  Magnolias, 

Tagrtes,  Celotias,  Asters,  P (conic*,  Chrysanthemums,  Ac. 

Many  plants  useful  in  dyeing  are  cultivated  by  the  Ja- 
panese ; as  that  commonest  of  weeds,  the  Polygonum 
aviculare , with  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  all 
producing  a fine  deep  blue.  The  plantations  of  cotton 
and  mulberry  trees  for  silk- worms  are  exceedingly  ex- 
tensive. The  milky  juice  of  the  varnish  trees  (Rhus  VamiJi 
vemix  and  Succedaneum)  is  the  material  which  sup-  ***•• 
plies  them  with  their  beautiful  lacker  or  japan.  The 
camphor  laurel  furnishes  camphor,  though  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Sumatran  camphor  tree.  (Dryobalanopt 
carnphora,  Ariat.  Res.  iv.  1.  xii.  537.)  'Die  Japanese 
cedar,  or  rather  cypress,  (Cuprcssus  Japonica ,)  furnishes  Cedar, 
excellent  timber  for  shipbuilding  and  all  domestic  pur- 
poses. All  of  these,  with  the  tea-tree  and  bamboo,  are  Tea. 
indigenous,  and  carefully  cultivated  on  account  of  their 
great  utility ; the  former  especially,  as  it  flourishes  on 
steep  declivities,  and  in  poor  soils  unfit  for  any  other 
produce.  It  attains  a man’s  height  in  seven  years,  and 
gives  u smull  crop  of  leaves  in  three.  The  smaller  and 
tenderer  the  leaves,  the  finer  is  the  flavour  of  the  tea ; 
the  first  crop,  therefore,  which  is  gathered  late  in  Fe- 
bruary or  early  in  March,  and  makes  w hat  is  termed 
Imperial  tea,  is  reserved  for  the  Court ; the  second  crop, 
gathered  u month  later,  while  the  leaves  are  yet  thin, 
is  well  flavoured ; but  the  third  and  last,  gathered  at 
the  end  of  another  month,  when  the  leaves  ure  full 
grown,  produces  the  worst  tea.  The  leaves,  while 


* The  common  potato  ( Solatium  tmberannn')  is  alto  culti»*t-ii  ia 
soul)  qualities. 
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JAPAN,  drying  on  thin  iron  plates  placed  over  a slow  fire,  are 
v— -v-'-’'  continually  stirred  about  with  the  hand,  and  are  niter- 
wards  cooled  by  being-  rolled  backwards  and  forwards 
on  mats ; if  not  then  dried  sufficiently,  the  process  is 
repeated.  The  climate  of  Japan  is  evidently  too  cold 
for  the  sugar-cane,  but  the  sap  of  a tree  which  grows 
in  some  of  the  neighbouring  islands  yields  brown  sugar 
of  a coarse  and  inferior  kind.  The  bark  of  the  Paper 
mulberry  ( Iirouxionetia  papyri/era)  furnishes  paper, 
which  is  used  for  clothing  as  well  as  for  window-lights, 
screens,  and  the  common  purposes  to  which  we  apply  it 
The  Indian  mulberry  (Jtfort/#  Indica)  yields  an  inferior 
sort  or  paper.  Of  their  mode  of  manufacturing  both 
sorts,  an  accurate  and  detailed  account  may  be  found  in 
Thunbcrg  (ii.  2.  52.)  and  Ksmpfer.  (Amtrn.  Ezol.  466.) 
Larkering  Their  lacker  or  varnish  excels  that  of  all  other  na- 
«c  Japan,  tfons,  the  Chinese  and  Siamese  not  excepted  ; so  much 
mug.  jjy  (j,a^  among  us,  the  Art  of  “ Japanning”  has  received 
its  name  from  them.  The  wood  used  for  lackered  work 
is  always  fir  or  cypress,  (Cuprtssus  Japortica,)  of  the 
best  quality.  The  lacker,  or  varnish,  is,  as  before  ob- 
served, the  juice  which  flows  from  the  stem  of  the  varnish 
sumach  ( Rhu * r ernir)  when  wounded,  the  best  coming 
from  trees  three  years  old.  It  is  at  first  rather  dear, 
and  as  thick  as  cream  ; when  left  in  the  open  air,  it  be- 
comes thicker  and  blackish.  When  pure  uml  free 
from  all  admixture,  it  is  so  transparent  as  to  show  every 
vein  and  knot  in  the  wood  on  which  it  is  laid ; but  a 
dark  coat,  made  by  the  sediment  collected  in  the  trough 
under  a grindstone,  or  by  powdered  charcoal,  is  gene- 
rally laid  on  beneath  it,  and  it  then  reflects  like  a mirror. 
Colouring  matters,  red  or  black,  or  gold-leaf  finely 
macerated,  are  mixrd  with  the  varnish.  The  gold  and 
silver  flowers  and  figures  arc  laid  on  over  it,  and  for 
that  reason  arc  apt  in  time  to  rub  off.  Old  lackered 
work  with  raised  figures  is  much  valued,  very  rare, 
and  sells  for  a high  price.  This  gum,  or  resin,  is 
difficult  lo  dissolve,  but  extremely  brittle  ; it  will,  there- 
fore, boar  boiling  water,  but  flies  with  the  least  blow. 
It  is  used  by  the  Japanese  for  every  thing  made  of 
wood ; window  and  door  frames,  tea-cups,  und  soup- 
plates,  sedan-chairs,  and  sword-sheaths,  as  well  as  the 
fans,  tea-trays,  &c.  which  find  their  way  iuto  Europe. 
Porcckia.  The  Japanese  porcelain  is  geherally  coarse,  and 
very  inferior  to  that  of  China ; some,  however,  is  made 
in  Japan  which  may  rival  the  Chinese.  The  Art  of 
manufacturing  glass  was  learnt  from  the  Europeans, 
but  the  Japanese  cannot  make  clear  and  thin  plates  fit 
for  windows.  Watch-making  is  another  Art  imported 
from  Europe,  but  with  what  success  it  is  practised, 
is  not  said.  The  Japanese  arc,  however,  excellent 
workers  in  metals,  smelt  copper  well,  and  make  the 
most  elastic  sward-blades  known.  They  colour  sowas, 
a mixture  of  gold  and  copper,  black  or  blue  with 
Indian  ink,  by  a method  still  unknown  to  Europeans. 
In  ship-building  and  navigation  they  hove  made 
little  progress ; and  as  they  are  forbidden  to  leave 
their  own  and  visit  other  Countries  on  pain  of  death, 
they  have  neither  motive  nor  opportunity  for  improving 
in  those  Arts.  With  the  navigation  of  their  own  coasts 
they  are  well  acquainted,  and  it  will  appear,  from  cir- 
cumstances to  be  noticed  presently,  that  their  Govern- 
ment, since  Thunberg’s  time,  has  not  been  quite  so  free 
from  all  ambition  of  enlarging  its  dominions  as  he 
Comptu.  supposed.  The  Compass  has  long  been  known  to  them. 

It  has  12  points;  every  quadrant  being  divided  into 
three  of  15°  each.  To  these  points  they  give  the  names 


of  the  years  in  the  duodenary  cycle,  also  given  by  them  JAPAN, 
and  the  Chinese  to  the  12  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  They 
are  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  as  follows  ; 


Tse. 

N<.  RaL  N. 

Mao, 

U, 

Hare.  E. 

Ch'heu,  Usl,  Oi. 

Chin, 

Tatsu,  Dragon. 

Yin, 

Tora,  Tiger. 

Si. 

Mi, 

Serpent. 

U. 

Muma,  Horse.  S. 

Ycu, 

Ton, 

Fowl.  W. 

Wei, 

Fitsusi,  Sheep,  or 

Syu, 

Inu, 

Dog. 

Goat. 

Shin, 

Saru,  Monkey. 

Hal, 

I. 

Swine. 

The  Japanese  words  are  the  names  of  the  animals 
signified  ; the  Chinese,  on  the  contrary,  have  a mystical 
sense,  and  only  indicate  that  the  year,  sign,  or  point  to 
which  they  ure  assigned,  is  under  the  influence  of  the 
constellation  implied.  This  cycle  was  borrowed  by  the 
Chinese  from  the  Tatars,  in  comparatively  modern 
times,  us  M.  Rtfmusal  thinks.  (Reck.  sur  Its  Langur* 

Tartans,  i.  192.  Visdelou,  in  Ribl.  Orirttt.  iv.  43.) 

The  terms  expressing  the  four  cardinal  points  are, 

Joku,  (Pi*,)  Kittu.  N.  Nati,  (Nun,)  Miunaini.  S. 

Too,  (Tfing,)  Figasi.  E.  Sal,  (SI,)  Nk  W„ 

The  commerce  of  Japan,  that  is  the  trade  from  one  Cenmrne. 
part  of  the  island  to  another,  seems  to  be  in  a very 
flourishing  condition.  “ It  is  fettered,"  says  Thunherg, 

(ii.  2.  74.)  “by  no  restriction,  checked  by  no  tolls  or 
duties,  by  no  want  of  conveyance  from  one  Province  to 
another.’'  But  Thunbeig  saw  none  but  the  most  fre- 
quented rouds  ami  harbours,  and  could  obtain  no  in- 
formation but  through  interpreters,  on  whose  veracity  he 
seems  to  have  placed  too  implicit  a reliance.  “ Besides 
the  kubo,*  he  adds,  " the  merchants  are  the  only  people 
in  tiie  Country  who  are  rich  ; but  they  are  prohibited 
from  rising  to  a higher  rank  or  holding  any  post  of 
honour.  Tradesmen  are,  therefore,  looked  upon  with 
contempt,  as  those  who  make  their  fortune  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  neighbours.”  This  does  not  speak 
favourably  for  the  real  stale  of  commerce  in  Japan,  and 
hud  the  travellers  there  enjoyed  the  means  of  conversing 
freely  with  any  of  the  natives  engaged  in  trade,  their  re- 
port would  most  probably  huve  been  very  different.  The 
Japanese  tea  is  inferior  to  that  grown  in  China,  hut  its 
soya  (soy)  is  much  superior,  and  is,  therefore,  exported 
from  Butuvia  to  all  parts  of  the  East  Indies.  To  pre- 
vent fermentation,  the  Dutch  boil  it  at  their  Factory 
in  iron  caldrons,  and  then  keep  it  in  hottles  well 
corked  and  coated  with  refill.  The  Japanese  silks  are  too 
narrow  for  the  European  market ; and  their  porcelain, 
from  its  inferiority  to  the  Chinese,  is  not  exported  in 
nny  considerable  quantity.  Their  shops  have  such  a Stop*, 
large  assortment  of  goods  for  sale,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  where  they  can  find  purchasers,  and  almost 
every  conceivable  article  is  to  be  had  ready  made.  The 
Chinese,  who  are  the  only  nation  besides  the  Dutch 
allowed  to  trade  with  Japan,  import  silks,  agate,  sugar, 
drugs,  zinc,  and  books;  but  for  the  latter,  a license 
from  the  Japanese  Board  of  Censors  must  be  first  ob- 
tained. The  trade  with  China  was  placed  on  its  present 
footing  in  1684,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of 
some  Roman  Catholic  books  smuggled  in  by  captains  of 
Chinese  ships.  The  number  of  their  ships  was,  there- 
fore, restricted  to  70  every  year,  each  carrying  no  more 
than  30  men,  and  the  whole  amount  of  their  imports 
must  not  exceed  600,000  fdAi/.(£lbO.OOO  nearly  ;)  their 
merchants  suffering  great  extortions  from  the  public  offi- 
cers atNangnsaki,  notwithstanding  the  hogs  which  they 
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JAPAN,  obligingly  bring  over  for  the  accommodation  of  those 
who  love  pork.  The  Portuguese,  in  the  XVlth  and 

Portuguese,  beginning  of  the  XVIIlh  century,  and  subsequently 
the  Dutch,  carried  on  a very  lucrative  trade  with  Japan  ; 
but  the  Portuguese  commerce  was  prohibited  in  1619, 
and  in  1636  the  Dutch  were  obliged  to  abandon  their 
factory  on  the  pretty  island  of  Firando,  and  settle  at 
Nargasaki ; they  were  subsequently,  in  1641,  restricted 
to  the  islet  of  Dezimfc ; and  for  a long  period  before 
Thun  berg  visited  Japan,  new  restrictions  bad  been 
continually  laid  on,  so  that  their  trade  then  hardly 
made  any  return.  The  severest  blow  which  it  ever 
received  was  in  1672,  in  consequence  of  an  offence 
unintentionally  given  to  Inalm  Mino,  the  Emperor’s 
favourite  ; a proof  of  the  power  of  favourites  in  Japan, 
and  a practical  refutation  of  Thunberg's  opinion  as 
to  the  excellence  of  its  Government,  and  extraordinary 
happiness  of  its  People.  Two  ships,  and  goods  to 
the  amount  of  300.000  tdhila,  (.£75,000.)  are  all  that 
the  Dutch  are  allowed  to  send  in  any  one  year ; 
and  to  that  extent  probably  their  trade  from  Batavia 
was  carried  on,  till  their  disasters  in  the  late  war 
almost  ruined  their  colonies.  An  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  renew  the  intercourse  between  Japan  and  Java  was 
made  during  the  administration  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles ; 
it  has,  however,  been  reestablished  (with  what  advan- 
tage does  not  appear)  since  the  restoration  of  that  island 
to  the  Dutch.  (Asiatic  Journal , xxi.  213  ) Copper 
and  camphor,  silk  night-gowns,  lined  and  quilted,  china, 
soy,  and  preserved  fruits,  were  exported  from  Japan  by 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  Large  earthen  jars, 
sakki,  (a  spirit  obtained  from  rice,)  fans,  JWtcw»-work,  and 
superfine  rice  in  small  packets,  were  purchased  by  indi- 
viduals in  their  service.  The  Company,  in  return,  im- 
ported soft  sugar,  ivory,  sappan-wood,  lead,  tin,  bar  iron, 
chintzes,  broad-cloths,  shalloons,  silks,  doves,  tortoise- 
shell, China  root,  and  Costu*  Arabicus;  and  their  officers 
carried  small  consignments  of  camphor,  ratans,*  tor- 
toise-shell, sword-fish,  (Monodon  monoceros ,)  horns, 
glass-work,  watches,  chintzes,  saffron,  Venice  treacle, 
licorice,  nin-si  (gen-sing)  roots,  Nuremberg  toys,  such 
as  looking-glasses,  Ac.  and  Dutch  books,  which  sold 
to  great  advantage  among  the  interpreters.  A small 
quantity  of  specie  was  also  carried  on  the  Company's 
account,  but  private  persons  were  not  allowed  to  intro- 
duce any  coin,  though  it  might  have  been  attended  with 
advantage. 

Weight*  and  As  every  thing  is  sold  by  weight,  a small  ivory  steel - 

measure*,  yard,  put  up  with  its  weights  and  scale  in  a convenient 
case,  (Thunberg,  pi.  ii.  fig.  6,f)  is  usually  carried  iu  the 
pocket;  and  for  minute  quantities,  a smaller  and  very 
ingenious  one,  acting  by  a delicate  spring.  ( Jb . fig.  7.) 
Merchants  also  carry  about  a small  box,  containing 
their  writing  and  calculating  materials,  viz.  a pencil, 
Indian  ink,  water,  and  mixing  stone,  with  the  steel* 
yard,  and  swan-pan,  or  reckoning-board.  The  weights 
and  measures  used  by  the  Japanese  are  nearly  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Chinese  and  Malays.  (Encyclopedia 
Metropolis na,  vol.  xix.  p.  590.)  Their  itinerary  mea- 
sures vary  in  different  Provinces.  (Ktempfer,  ii.  404.) 

In  Kyu-syu  and  Isyd  1 ri  (Ii)  =:  50  tsyo  = 3000  kin. 

Elsewhere 1 ri  (li)  = 36  tsyo  =2160  kin. 

Ksempfer  (ii.  404.)  found  the  first  to  be  equal  to  “ a 

• Fnnn  ruAr,  in  the  German  v«imm. 

f Plat*  ill.  fig.  13,  in  tbe  Kngluh  translation  ; the  Plates  of  which 
are  incomparably  superior  to  Uiote  in  the  German  version. 


good  hour’s  riding  the  second  to  **  three-quarters  of  JAPAN*, 
an  hour.*  '•v— ' 

1 long  ri  = 3 standard  miles  nearly 
1 short  ri  = 2 ditto  ditto. 

1 tsyo  or  cho  ss:  1 length  of  a street. 

I kin  = I fathom. 

The  measure  fur  rice  is  the  kokf,  (ho  ?)  which  is  thus 
estimated : 

1 kokf  = 3000  sacks. 

I ikwankokf  = 1000  kokfs  = 3,000,000  sacks. 

1 man-kokf  = 10,000  kokfs  = 30,000,000  sacks. 

The  measures  are: 

1 pikul,  or  pikel  = 100  katl  = 125  lbs.  Dutch  weight 
= 133  j lb.  English. 

1 kati  = 16  till,  or  t&hil,  = 21-}  oz.  avoirdupois. 

= I rix -dollar  = 4s.  5 d. 

1 tail  = 10  mas. 

I mas  = 10  konduri,  or  konderl. 

The  current  coins  are : Coin*. 

1.  gold,  1 new  kobang  = 60  mas  = 6 tail  = £l.  6*.  6 d. 

1 itaibu,  or  Ixxmtje,  = 5 mas  = £ tui  1 = 2*.  3d. 

2.  silver,  1 uan-dyo-gin  = 7 mas  = 5 konderl 8 = Bt.lOrf. 

I (again  c and  kodama  of  uncertain  value,  estimated 

only  by  their  weight. 

3.  copper,  brass,  and  iron. 

Seni  is  the  general  term  tor  all  coin  of  the  baser  metals. 

Copper. 

1 seni  = mas. 

Brass. 

1 simoni  seni  = 4 common  seni. 

Iron. 

1 ddsa  seni  -a  4 common  seni. 

The  gold  coins  are  of  an  oblong  form,  rounded  at  GuM  com. 
each  end,  flat,  very  thin,  about  two  inches  long,  rather 
more  than  one  broad,  and  of  a bright  yellow.  Each 
coin  is  marked  with  the  derice  or  arms  of  ihe  Djogdn, 
and  a short  inscription,  giving  the  date  of  the  year  in 
which  it  was  coined ; the  largest  gold  coins,  called 
o-bang,  (=  10  old,  or  16^  new  ko-bangs,)  are  not  used 
in  currency,  but  merely  as  honorary  tokens  and  keep- 
sakes ; they  bear  the  same  inscriptions  as  the  ko-bangs, 
and  were  first  coined  in  the  16th  year  of  the  period 
Ten-syo,  (a.  d.  15BS.)  being  inscribed  with  the  words 
Ten-sfo  syu  rok  nen  ban,  i.  e.  Of  Tcn-syo,  16th  year- 
money.  (Klaproth,  in  Nouveau  Journal  Atiaiique,  ii. 

13.)  The  itsibU,  or  itsib,  called  boontje  (i.  e.  little 

bean)  by  the  Dutch,  on  account  of  its  diminutive  size, 

is  of  pale  gold,  oblong  and  flat,  about  the  thickness  of 

a halfpenny.  It  has  the  Imperial  device  on  one  side, 

and  the  date  on  the  other ; these  coins  were  first  struck 

in  a.  o.  1599.  The  nan-dyo-gin  is  also  of  an  oblong  Silver  com. 

shape,  an  inch  lung  and  hnlf  an  inch  broud,  and  about 

as  thick  as  u half-crown.  Its  inscriptions  are  similar 

in  import  to  those  of  the  gold  coins.  The  other  silver 

coins  vary  much  in  weight  and  size,  are  oblong  or 

cylindrical,  and  have  the  figure  of  Dai  kokf.  the  God 

of  Riches,  stamjied  upon  them,  as  may  be  seen  in  Copper, 

Kxmpfcr’s  Plate.  (Tab,  xix.  fig.  F.)  The  smaller  coins 

of  baser  metal  have  all,  like  the  Chinese  hyena,  a * 

* Wh*i  quantity  the  sack  contain*  is  nowhere  mrnlmoed  ; but  if 
tbe  kokf  bo  lbs  hi  of  the  Chine**,  it  >•  equal  to  12,000,000  grams. 

Mao  and  ikwau  are  numeral's  signifying  10,000  sad  1000.  Man- 
rokf  and  ikwongokf  are  miapelt  tnaoagoga  and  ickinagug  in  Dr. 

Kelly’*  .1 letro/oyy.  (i.  197.;  The  term  ganta  does  not  appear  in  the 
beat  books  on  Japao. 
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JAPAN,  square  hole  in  the  middle,  by  which  they  can  be  strung. 

v— Such  strings,  containing  96  or  101  each,  are  always  kept 
for  sale  in  the  shops,  and  are  very  convenient  for  small 
change.  The  larger  strings,  called  kwurok-kufyakf  is 
worth  1 mas  and  5 konderf.  The  Chinese  tsyens  are 
also  current  at  Nangasaki.  For  an  account  of  the 
rarer  coins  which  are  no  longer  current,  and  the  History 
of  the  Japanese  mint,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to 
Ksmpfcr,  Thun  berg,  and  M.  Klaproth,  in  the  Journal 
Asiatique. 

Hog  set.  The  Japanese  houses  are  all  of  lath  and  plaster,  and 

slightly  built,  but,  being  well  stuccoed  and  white-washed, 
have  a neat  appearance.  They  never  place  any  beams 
obliquely,  and  their  laths  are  made  of  bamboo.  There  are 
no  partition  walls,  the  roof  being  supported  solely  by 
the  upright  posts  which  sustain  the  rafters,  but  grooves 
are  cut  in  the  cross-beams  above  and  below,  for  screens, 
which  can  be  slidden  backwards  and  forwards  at  plea- 
sure, so  that  the  house,  which  consists  at  first  of  only 
one  room,  can  be  subdivided  with  the  greatest  case  into 
almost  any  number.  These  screens  are  lackered  wooden 
frames,  covered  with  thick,  coloured  paper,  and  fitting 
very  closely  into  the  above-mentioned  grooves.  This 
method  of  making  additional  rooms  at  pleasure  is  com- 
mon in  many  English  inns;  and  can  be  applied  very 
expeditiously  with  such  light  partitions  as  the  Japanese 
screens  ; but,  as  Thunberg  gravely  remarks,  (ii.  1.  167.) 
" though  one  cannot  see  what  is  passing  in  the  next 
room,  one  can  mostly  hear  very  well  alt  that  is  said." 
The  ceiling  of  the  rooms  is  neatly  boarded.  The  large 
projecting  roofs  are  covered  with  heavy  pan-tiles,  or 
shingles  secured  by  stones  laid  upon  them.  Them*  roofs 
are  sometimes  double.  Their  houses  are  usually  two 
stories  high,  but  the  upper  rooms  are  low,  and  merely 
used  for  lumber.  Twenty  feet  is  the  greatest  height  from 
the  ground  to  which  they  ever  build.  In  the  villages  the 
hacks  and  sides  of  the  houses  are  often  covered  with  shin- 
gles, secured  by  laths  of  bark  nailed  on.  Both  the  walls 
and  ceilings  of  the  rooms  are  covered  with  richly  orna- 
mented paper,  (he  patterns  of  which  represent  shrubs 
and  flowers,  sometimes  on  a gold  or  silver  ground. 
The  front*  of  houses  towards  the  street  are  occupied  by 
a shop,  kitchen,  scullery,  or  some  other  offices  ; but  the 
rooms  at  the  back,  opening  into  a court,  arc  those  which 
the  family  inhabit ; and  the  garden  ou  which  they  look 
is  usually  ornamented  with  an  artificial  mount,  planted 
with  flowering  trees  and  shrubs.  Almost  every  house 
has  a room  fitted  up  with  a tub  and  other  utensils  for 
bathing,  and  in  those  of  the  better  sort,  there  is  a bath 
adjoining  the  visitors’  apartments.  Cleanliness,  both 
in  their  persons  and  their  houses,  is  universal  among 
the  Japanese.  The  only  fire-place  in  the  kitchen  is  a 
large  square  hole  in  the  floor,  generally  in  the  centre, 
or  a square  place  enclosed  with  a few  stones,  and  the 
only  chimney  a hole  in  the  roof.  As  the  floor  is  covered 
with  mats,  the  danger  from  fire  is  very  great.  There 
are  two  or  more  windows  in  every  room,  reaching 
nearly  from  the  ceiling  to  within  two  feet  from  the  floor. 
The  sashes  consist  of  light  frames,  sliding  in  grooves 
made  in  the  upright  and  cross  beams,  and  are  remov- 
able at  pleasure;  they  are  subdivided  by  laths  into 
small  square  compartments,  sometimes  as  many  as 
forty,  and  are  covered  externally  with  paper,  which, 
being  seldom  or  never  oiled,  gives  a most  dismal  light, 
and  excludes  the  prospect.  The  floor  is  covered  with 
thick  mats,  made  of  fine  flags  and  rice-straw,  two 
yards  long  and  one  broad,  enclosed  by  a narrow  black 


or  blue  border.  The  Temples  and  public  buildings  are  JAPAN 
all  constructed  in  the  same  manner,  being  distinguished  ''•v—" 
only  by  their  size,  and  by  tapering  towers  and  turrets  in 
the  Chinese  style.  The  larger  towns  are  all  surrounded  Town*, 
by  walls  and  ditches,  protected  hy  a citadel,  and  re- 
markable for  their  regularity.  The  villages,  seldom 
less  than  a mile  long,  consist  of  one  street  on  each  side 
of  the  road.  Sometimes  they  are  three  or  four  times 
that  length,  and  are  merely  separated  from  each  other 
by  a bridge.  It  is  necessary  to  warm  the  rooms  by  firea  Furoitum. 
from  October  to  the  end  of  March,  and  since  there  are 
no  fire-places,  a large  copper  brasier,  filled  with  burning 
charcoal,  is  placed  either  in  the  middle  or  in  one 
comer,  surrounded  by  screens,  so  as  to  diminish  the 
area.  The  burning  of  charcoal  instead  of  wood  embers, 
which  are  always  used  fn  Turkey,  where  the  rooms  are 
warmed  by  a similar  method,  occasions  sore  eyes  and 
much  inconvenience  from  smoky  walls.  Their  rooms 
look  very  naked,  being  quite  bare  of  furniture.  When 
sitting  they  betid  their  legs  under  them,  and  rest  their 
hams  upon  their  heels.  At  night,  a soft  mattress.  Bed*, 
stuffed  with  wool,  laid  on  the  floor-mat,  is  their  bed  ; a 
piece  of  lackered  wood  their  pillow.  At  dinner,  a small 
table,  about  a foot  square  and  four  inches  high,  is 
placed  before  each  person  ; a small  wooden  skewer 
serves  for  knife  and  fork,  and  a portion  of  each  dish  is 
brought  in  a covered  lackered  basin,  and  pluced  before 
each  of  the  guests.  Cupboards,  trunks,  boxes,  &c. 
are  all  kept  in  some  of  the  store-rooms.  Dressing- 
cases  of  lackered  wood,  a foot  long  and  half  a foot 
high,  are  used  by  the  pctit-maltrcM  in  Japan  at  their 
toilet.  For  one  of  these  diminutive  cabinets,  richly 
ornamented  with  raised  flowers  in  the  old  style,  the 
ambassador,  while  at  Yedo,  was  asked  70  kobang ; 

(X94  ;)  too  great  a price,  as  Thunberg  thought,  for  a 
dressing-box,  and  a plain  proof,  which  be  did  not  ob- 
serve, of  the  decline  of  the  Arts  in  Japan.  On  the 
dressing-table  there  is  always  a well-polished  mirror, 
made  of  an  alloy  of  zinc  and  copper,  and  attached  to 
a sloping  wooden  stand.  Folding-screens,  often  richly 
painted  and  gilt,  such  as  were  seen  in  most  houses  in 
the  days  of  our  great-grandfathers,  are  used  every- 
where, and  in  winter-time  ore  much  needed  for  all  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  formerly  employed  among 
ourselves,  when  our  houses,  though  more  solid,  were  not 
much  mure  wind  and  air  tight  than  the  pasteboard 
edifices  of  Japan. 

The  Japunese  dress,  Thunberg  (ii.  1.  175.)  is  per-  Dm*, 
suaded,  nut  only  differs  from  that  of  all  other  nations, 
but  has  continued  one  and  the  same  lor  upwards  of 
2500  years.  It  is  also,  he  adds,  exactly  alike  in  all 
ranks,  ages,  and  sexes.  A large  loose  gown,  like  our 
night-gown,  of  silk  or  cotton,  according  to  the  wearer’s 
rank  or  resources,  is  always  the  outer  garment.  Ladies 
wear  rich  flowered  silks ; men  silks,  generally  all  of  oue 
colour  ; soldiers  and  labourers  gird  up  their  skirts.  In 
winter,  quilled  gowns  are  worn.  Men  are  contented  with 
only  a few  ; the  ladies  sometimes  put  ou  fifty,  one  over 
another,  taking  care  that  each  should  be  sufficiently 
thin  and  light.  That  next  the  skin  serves  as  a chemise, 
and  is,  therefore,  extremely  fine  and  transparent,  and 
either  pearl-coloured  or  white.  These  gowns  are 
fastened  round  the  waist  by  a sash  or  girdle,  the  knot 
of  which  is  tied  behind  by  unmarried,  but  before  by 
married  women  : this  girdle  is  the  place  where  the  men 
carry  their  sabre,  fan,  tobacco-hag,  pipe,  and  pill-box. 

Their  neck  is  always  hare,  and  their  enormous  sleeves 
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JAPAN,  serve  both  as  muffs  and  pockets.  In  warm  weather  the 
labourers  often  go  nearly  naked,  with  nothing  hut  a 
sash  round  their  waist  and  between  their  legs.  Men 
of  the  higher  classes,  when  out  of  doors,  wear  a gauze 
jacket,  block  or  green,  over  their  wide-sleeved  gown. 
Their  trow^ers,  which  are  made  of  a very  fine  and  thin* 
but  closely  woven,  hempen  canvass,  are  more  like  a 
petticoat  than  browsers,  reaching  from  the  waist  to  (he 
ancles,  open  on  each  side  two-thirds  of  their  whole 
length,  and  sewed  together  only  near  the  fccL  They 
arc  tied  round  the  waist  with  a string,  and  are  either 
striped  brown  or  green,  or  entirely  black.  Drawers  are 
seldom  worn,  except  by  the  military.  A large  loose 
jacket,  also,  is  thrown  over  the  shoulders  in  visits  of 
ceremony.  The  under  garments  are  often  made  of  a 
kind  of  linen,  the  thread  of  which  is  obtained  from 
some  species  of  nettles,  or  of  silk,  which,  in  thinness 
nnd  fineness  of  texture,  exceeds  every  thing  manufac- 
tured in  Europe  or  in  any  part  of  India;  but  the  nar- 
rowness of  these  silks,  seldom  a foot  wide,  renders 
them  unsaleable  in  European  markets.  Hie  common 
people  content  themselves  with  cotton  clothing,  and  fine 
ladies  sometimes  wear  dresses  made  of  cloth,  the 
thread  of  which  is  spun  from  the  hark  of  the  Paper 
mulberry.  ( Brounoneiia .)  It  has  the  appearance  of 
calico,  and  is  as  white  as  snow,  but  is  rotten,  and  will 
hardly  hear  washing.  Old  men  wear  gowns  of  brown 
flowered  paper,  as  a gala-dress  in  cold  weather;  but 
these  dresses  are  forbidden  to  the  young.  Stockings 
arc  never  worn,  but  a sort  of  half  boots  made  of  cotton 
is  used  in  cold  weather  by  the  lower  Orders.  Of  all 
the  articles  of  dress,  however,  used  by  the  Japanese, 
their  shoes  nre  the  least  enviable  ; a mere  sole  made  of 
straw,  and  fastened  by  a band  across  the  foot,  or  tied 
round  the  leg  and  uncle,  when  it  is  necessary  to  walk 
to  any  distance,  is  the  only  kind  of  shoe  ever  worn  ; 
and  for  such  there  had  need  be  shops  at  almost  every 
turn.  The  common  people  very  wisely  wear  wooden 
shoes  in  rainy  weather.  Their  head-dress  is  most  sin- 
gular. The  whole  head  is  shaved  bare,  except  just 
about  the  temples  and  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  the 
little  hair  that  remains  is  well  oiled  and  then  drawn  up 
tight  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  tied  together  with 
a strip  of  white  paper  well  twisted,  so  os  to  make  a 
firm  binder.  All  but  a finger's  length  of  the  hair  above 
the  knot  is  cut  off,  and  the  rest  twisted  into  a short 
cue,  standing  at  right  angles  to  the  head.  Priests, 
physicians,  and  children  are  the  only  exceptions  from 
this  fashion  of  hair-dressing.  The  two  former  shave 
their  head  quite  bare,  but  in  the  latter  it  is  never 
shaven  at  all.  The  women  make  their  hair  very  bright 
with  oil,  and  then,  drawing  it  tight  up  to  the  crown  of 
the  head,  wreathe  it  into  a firm  knot ; a few  tresses 
being  left  like  wings  on  the  sides  of  the  head  to  distin- 
guish the  married  from  the  unmarried.  No  covering 
is  used  for  the  head  except  in  travelling,  nnd  then  a 
small  conical  cap,  made  of  flags  or  some  kind  of  grass, 
and  tied  under  the  chin,  is  worn.  The  ladies’  travelling 
caps  are  like  adeep  soup-plate,  and  richly  embroidered. 
Parasols  and  umbrellas  are  in  constant  use.  In  rainy 
weather,  both  on  fool  and  on  horseback,  an  outer 
cloak  is  worn,  made  of  thick  paper  well  oiled.  These 
surtouts  arc  perfectly  water-proof*  and  inconceivably 
light;  a straw  mat,  with  its  rough  side  outwards,  is 
the  substitute  for  them  used  by  the  indigent.  Every 
man  has  his  coat  of  arms,  or  family  device  on  his 
dolhes,  and  carries  in  his  sleeve  a piece  of  soft  paper 


to  serve  os  a pocket-handkerchief.  His  fan,  which  JAPAN, 
serves  as  a memorandum-book,  is  never  forgotten. 

The  ladies  have  always  a supply  of  rouge,  not  for  their 
cheeks,  but  for  their  lips,  and  if  they  lay  on  enough  to 
give  them  a violet  hue,  they  set  every  red-lipped  damsel 
at  defiance.  Black  teeth  are  the  great  object  of  a 
married  lady’s  ambition,  and  she  feels  no  hesitation  in 
applving  a most  nauseous  and  offensive  composition  for 
the  purpose  of  attaining  so  desirable  an  end ; one 
thing  more,  however,  is  necessary  to  complete  her 
beauty,  every  particle  of  hair  must  be  plucked  from  her 
cyclyows ; a wide  mouth,  full  of  bright  black  teeth, 
and  a total  abstraction  of  eyebrows,  will  appear,  it  may 
be  fairly  suspected,  to  every  eye  but  that  of  a Japanese,  . - 
as  hideous  as  they  did  to  Thunberg.  (ii.  1.  187.) 

Among  the  singular  customs  of  the  people,  the  fol-  Names, 
lowing  also  are  deserving  of  notice.  1.  Their  family 
or  surnames  are  always  prefixed,  but  never  used,  ex- 
cept on  extraordinary  occasions.  Their  proper  names 
are  changed  frequently  in  the  course  of  their  lives*  ac- 
cording to  Thunberg,  (i.  1.  198.)  but  he  has  probably 
confounded  titles  and  names  together.  The  rule  in 
Japan  is  evidently  the  same  as  in  China,  where  we  have 
the  mf«g,  or  infantine,  t*e.  or  virile,  and  Atort,  or  post- 
humous name,  besides  the  title  attached  to  each  of  the 
nine  ranks.  (Abcl-Klmusat,  Gram.  Chinoise.  p.  47  ; 
Morrison's  Fine  of  China,  p.  97.)  Girls  are  often 
called  by  the  name  of  some  pretty  flower.  2.  Three 
meals  a day,  at  8 a.  m.,  2,  and  8 p.  m.,  are  the  common  N«Ji. 
allowance ; but  in  some  houses  there  are  no  regular 
meats,  every  one  eating  when  he  is  hungry.  The  first 
course  at  dinner  consists  of  fish  and  fish-soup,  the  meat 
boingskilfully  picked  up  with  a brace  of  lackered  skewers; 
dish  follows  dish  in  rapid  succession,  and  a blue  china 
basin,  duly  covered,  is  the  last  The  servants  present  the 
dishes  on  their  knees,  or  they  would  be  in  danger  of  tum- 
bling over  the  four- inch  tables.  Some  hard-egg  is  eaten, 
and  warm  takki  drunk  between  the  courses,  and  a pro- 
found bow  is  the  signal  for  beginning  to  eat.  Sakki  and 
tea  arc  the  only  artificial  beverages  fabricated  in  Japan;  Be\erage. 
a paucity  of  fluid  luxuries  which  calls  forth  a note  of 
admiration  from  the  abstemious  Swede.  For  their  reso- 
lution in  resisting  the  temptation  offered  by  the  brandy 
of  their  Dutch  allies,  all  reasonable  men  will  agree  with 
him  in  giving  them  credit,  but  fond  as  he  was  of  Botany, 
one  should  have  thought  that  he  would  have  regretted 
the  sherbet,  lemonade,  imperial,  and  other  vegetable 
refrigerators,  which  many  of  the  Asiatic  nations  know 
so  well  how  to  prepare.  Sakki,  indeed,  belongs  to  the  Sakki. 
same  kingdom,  for  it  is  obtained  from  rice,  but  it  un- 
luckily has  a very  peculiar  taste,  which,  he  tells  us,  (ii. 

2.  89.)  “ assuredly  cannot  be  considered  as  agreeable." 

In  colour  it  resembles  wine,  or  rather  beer,  and  is 
tolerably  clear.  Tea-kettles  full  of  it  are  brought  to 
table,  (for  it  is  alwuys  drunk  warm.)  and  it  is  handed 
round  in  cups  and  saucers.  It  has  the  great  merit  of 
making  men  drunk  most  rapidly,  and  “ leaving  usually  a 
very  disagreeable  headache  behind  it”  It  is  swallowed 
as  a whet  before  dinner  by  the  Dutch  at  Batavia.  Of 
its  brewing,  and  in  what  it  differs  from  arrack*  Thun- 
berg says  nothing.  A kettle  full  of  tea  is  always  on  Te». 
the  fire  in  the  Japanese  tea-houses,  just  as  a pot  full  of 
coffee  is  always  boiling  in  the  Turkish  cafenfo;  and 
a dish  of  tea  is  presented  to  every  stranger  in  one 
Country,  just  as  pipes  and  coffee  arc  in  the  other  The 
tea  is  made  by  pouring  boiling  water  over  it  when  finely 
powdered,  and  it  is  then  stirred  about  with  a wooden 
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Tobacco. 

Drwrt. 


Cookery. 


S<tip  and 
candle*. 


Paper  lock*. 


tiimti  ol 
chance. 


Licentious- 

neis. 


slick,  like  a chocolate  mill,  and  diunk  off  before  Ihe 
grounds  have  time  to  settle.  His  tea-apparatus  accom- 
panies a Japanese  wherever  lie  goes.  Ladies,  ns  well  as 
gentlemen,  arc  fond  of  their  pipe,  and  proud  of  a showy 
tobacco-bag  and  a neot  pipe-box.  For  a dessert,  besides 
abundance  of  ripe  fruit  in  Summer  and  Autumn,  dried 
fruits  mu!  confectionery  are  always  at  hand  in  Winter. 
Those  preserved  in  jest. obtained  frpm  rakki.are  peculiar 
to  Japan  and  China.  Pickled  kotiomons,  or  cucumbers, 
lara,  i.  e.  vermicelli,  ntomoi,  or  laxa  with  fish  fried  ill 
onions  •omen,  the  same  seasoned  with  pepper  and  soy, 
sweet  orach,  or  sugary  sea-weed,  (Fucvs  saaharinus.) 
too  tough  for  Thunberg’s  teeth,  but  much  relislffcd  by 
the  Japanese  over  their  cups,  are  other  articles  of  diet. 
3.  The  flour  of  a kind  of  bean,  ground  very  fine,  is 
the  substitute  for  soap : and  candles  made  of  concrete 
oil,  with  paper  wicks,  and  tapering  downwards,  are 
used  by  the  wealthy ; but  lamps  are  much  more  uni- 
versal. The  oil  from  which  candles  are  made,  is  ex- 
pressed from  the  Rhus  rrrniT  and  Siuredaneum,  Laurus 
camphora  and  glauca,  and  ftfrtia  eizniaruch.  Dryan- 
dra  cordate  and  Brassica  Orientals*  are  the  plants 
which  supply  lamp-oil.  For  striking  a light,  a piece  of 
greenish  quartz  is  used  as  the  flint,  and  the  down  of  the 
common  wormwood,  or  mugwnrt,  (Artemisia  vulgaris.) 
serves  for  tinder.  4.  The  Japanese  never  seal  their 
letters,  but  depend  entirely  on  the  art  with  which  they 
fold  them  up,  and  interlace  one  fold  within  another ; 
but  what  is  more  extraordinary,  they  secure  their  ware- 
houses by  nothing  belter  than  these  (iordiun  knots  of 
paper.  5.  Very  line  snuff,  like  the  Spanish,  is  imported 
from  China  as  a remedy  for  a cold  in  the  head,  a com- 
plaint very  common  in  the  variable  climate  of  Japan. 
C.  Cards,  though  strictly  prohibited,  are  sometimes 
seen.  Thunbcrg  thinks  the  Japanese  are  not  fond  of 
them,  but  if  that  were  the  case,  how  come  they  to  have 
them  at  all?  The  Dutch,  it  must  be  remembered, 
never  see  the  natives  in  private,  and  one  officer  is  a spy 
on  the  actions  of  another,  so  that  unrestrained  inter- 
course can  hardly  be  ever  enjoyed.  The  cards  are  two 
inches  long  and  one  broad,  black  behind,  and  variously 
marked  in  front.  There  are  50  in  a pack,  and  when 
laid  in  a heap,  each  player  draws  a card,  and  then  all 
turn  up  to  see  who  wins.  Another  game,  either  called, 
or  much  resembling,  “ the  royul  game  of  goose,*’*  is 
also  pluved  by  the  Japanese.  7.  The  public  women 
arc  called  concubines,  and  have  harsher  names,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  Parents  who  have  many  daugh- 
ters, sell  them,  when  about  five  years  old,  to  keepers  of 
brothels,  who  bring  them  up  first  os  attendants,  and 
afterwards  as  the  successors  of  their  fair  inmates ; for 
when  they  arc  between  12  and  16,  their  freedom  is 
generally  purchased  by  their  mistress,  and  they  are  for- 
mally admitted  as  members  of  the  senior  part  of  the 
establishment.  Their  practising  in  this  way  for  a few 
years  does  no  injury  to  their  character,  and  is  no  ob- 
stacle to  their  subsequent  marriage  ; for  so  convenient 
is  the  general  tone  of  morality  iti  Japan,  that  Thunherg 
met  with  only  a few  who  agreed  with  him  in  disapproving 
of  such  proceedings.  Some  of  the  mischiefs  arising 
from  these  lax  principles  lie  has  sufficiently  developed ; 
other  points  seem  to  have  entirely  escaped  his  notice. 


* Ob  tlii«  weighty  point  Ihr  Irawlation*  tOro«kunr*  (.Virnrt* 
xwnff,  ii.  1 . 204.  Engl.  Tr.  ii'».  121 .)  are  at  *arianre,  but  the  Knjlnh  n 
probably  right.  “ SiobuU,”  it  »aya,  (Hi.  121  ) *•  *u  a kind  of  j-iine 
which  by  the  interpreter*  wa*  called,  in  Dutch,  the  game  of  the 
goutt.  (Ganie-tper/y’ 
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8.  Tlie  roads,  he  says,  are  everywhere  kept  in  good  JAPAN, 
repair ; but  he  saw  only  the  most  frequented,  and  his 
mention  of  their  being  especially  mended  before  the  ft*4'1'- 
passage  of  some  great  man,  looks  os  if  they  were  not 
often  smoothed  and  sanded  when  no  great  man  was 
going  that  way.  44  The  rule  of  the  road,*1  which  he 
justly  says  Europeans  would  do  well  in  following,  is 
strictly  observed.  Ditches,  as  drains  on  each  side  of 
the  way,  trees  and  hedges,  mile-stones,  and  direction- 
posts,  arc  conveniences  which  show  how  much  the 
Japanese  are  advanced  in  civilization  beyond  most  of 
their  neighbours.  Their  horses  are  shod  with  straw ! Hww-*lu»«*e 
**  not  with  iron,"  says  Thunberg,  (ii.  1.210.  Eng  Trans. 

3.  152.)  " but  with  pantoufles,  or  small  .shoes  of  straw, 
fast  bound  round  the  legs  with  a straw-band.’*  The 
cheapness  and  plenty  of  these  light  horse-shoes  he  has 
duly  extolled,  but  he  has  forgo!  to  tell  hi*  readers,  what 
moq  men  would  first  think  of  asking — how  long  they  last. 

A horse-litter,  kango . or  norimon,  are  the  only  vehicles  Vehicle*, 
to  bo  had,  for  wheeled-carriages  there  are  none,  except 
clumsy  carts,  and  those  only  in  and  about  Miy&ko. 

The  parties  on  horseback  often  make  a ludicrous  figure. 
Sometimes  a whole  family  is  met  carried  by  one  horse  ; 
the  father  mounted  aloft  on  the  packsaddle,  with  his 
legs  dangling  beside  his  steed's  neck,  Ins  wife  in  one 
pannier  and  bis  brats  in  another.  The  litters  are  small 
and  inconvenient,  as  the  traveller  must  squat  down  on 
his  hams.  J apanese  fashion,  and  is  only  sheltered  over- 
head. The  katigot  or  kugo*  is  closed  on  all  sides, 
square,  and  much  like  our  sedans  ; but  the  most  conve- 
nient carriage  is  the  norimon,  being  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  palanquin,  which,  to  judge  from  its  Indian  name, 

(pdtkl,  from  palanquim.)  was  introduced  among  the 
II nidus  by  the  Portuguese,  to  whom  the  Japanese, 
therefore,  probably  owe  their  norimons,  unless  both 
those  vehicles  were  borrowed  from  the  Chinese.  The 
bearers  generally  travel  at  the  rale  of  one  Japanese 
mile,  about  two  miles  and  a half  English  measure,  in 
an  hour,  nud  10  or  12  in  a day,  (=  25  or  30;)  but 
they  sometimes,  for  a short  distance,  run  at  full  speed,  • 

“ and  such  a norimon,*  says  Thunbcrg,  (iii.  1.  212.)  t 
44  flees  past  like  an  arrow.* 

The  principal  towns  through  which  the  Dutch  fin-  Nanfuaki, 
bassy  passed,  supplied  him  also  with  some  additional  orNagMakw 
observations,  which  will  serve  to  complete  this  sum- 
mary. 1.  Nang  a -saki,  (according  to  the  Chinese  pro- 
nunciation Chang-k’hi,  long  cliff,)  situated  in  32°  45  5(/’ 

North  and  129?  52'  7"  East,  on  the  only  harbour  into 
which  foreign  vessels  are  admitted,  is  one  ol  the  five 
Imperial  cities  and  most  considerable  mercantile  towns 
in  the  Empire.  It  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Kubo, 
who  appoints  the  two  Governors,  one  of  whom  is  always 
at  his  post,  the  other  resident  near  the  Court,  where 
the  families  of  both  are  detained  as  hostages.  Their 
appointments  are  estimated  at  10,000  rix-doilars,  (about 
£2200,)  besides  many  accidental  perquisites,  but  their 
expenses  arc  very  considerable.  The  town  is  every- 
where enclosed  by  hills  on  the  land-side,  but  has  no 
fortifications.  It  is  traversed  by  a canal,  which  carries 
the  water  from  the  neighbouring  hills  into  the  sea.  Its 
street*  are  crooked,  seldom  more  than  30  or  40  fathoms 
long,  anil  contain  the  same  number  of  houses.  Its 
local  government  is  in  the  hands  of  four  magistrates. 


• Ntuli  are  often  omitted  in  lhi«,  u in  other  Asiatic  language* ; 
thn«  Svrutfa  and  NamgasaA i and  tfagnsmb,  tmmgs  sad 
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JAPAN,  who  have  a sufficient  number  of  inferior  officers  (otto- 
no*)  under  their  direction*.  It  was  a mere  village  in 
the  time  of  the  Portuguese,  and  it*  increase  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  restriction  of  all  foreign  trade  to  its  har- 
bour. What  it  was  150  years  ago,  may  be  seen  from 
KaempfiV*  Plan.  ( Tab . xix.)  The  side*  of  the  sur- 
rounding hills  are  ornamented  by  Temples  and  burying- 
grounds,  which  the  Jb|niiicm\  like  their  South-Western 
neighbours,  love  to  decorate  with  shrubs  and  flower*. 
Cuciira.  2.  Kokura,  on  the  Southern  aide  of  the  narrow  strait 
which  separates  Kyu-syu  from  N'tftJn,  is  another  of  the 
Imperial  cities,  rich  und  flourishing,  notwithstanding 
the  shallowness  of  its  harbour,  which  hus  only  depth  of 
water  enough  for  small  boats.  The  town  is  an  oblong 
of  a Japanese  mile  (2£  English  miles)  in  length,  tra- 
versed by  a stream  running  into  the  sea.  It  is  pro- 
tected  by  a strong  fortress,  anti  has  a military  guard  at 
sinvoDfvfki,  each  gate.  3.  Simortoxki,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
strait,  about  3 Japanese  miles  (8  British  miles)  across, 
though  not  a town  of  the  Aral  rank,  is  very  populous 
and  flourishing,  in  consequence  of  its  excellent  harbour, 
in  which  300  vessels  are  often  lying  at  anchor.  It 
is,  therefore,  one  of  the  few  places  where  a general 
trade  in  the  productions  of  every  Province  is  carried  on. 
It  is  also  peculiarly  lamed  Ibr  its  rice  and  charcoal.  4. 
n»uca.  Osaka,  a third  of  the  Imperial  cities,  the  exclusive  prtr- 
perty  of  the  Kuhn,  is  also  one  of  the  greatest  places  of 
trade  in  Japan.  Its  position  on  the  coast,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Yedognwa,  which  gives  it  a communication 
by  water  with  Miyiko,  renders  it  a place  of  very  great 
resort.  It  is  about  a mile  (2^  English  miles)  square, 
well  watered  by  the  river,  which  fills  the  canal*  cut 
through  many  of  its  streets  and  the  ditch  round  its  walls. 
Some  of  its  numerous  bridges  are  said  to  be  380  feet  long. 
It  is  considered  as  the  most  agreeable  place  of  residence 
in  the  whole  Country.  The  two  commandants,  or  mili- 
tary governors,  who  have  no  share  in  the  Civil  adminis- 
tration of  the  town,  relieve  each  other  every  three 
years,  and  great  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  their 
* meeting  or  having  any  intercourse,  as  the  one  goes  out 
and  the  other  conics  in.  The  embassy,  on  Us  return, 
spent  two  days  at  Osaka,  nod  was  allowed  to  see  a 
great  deal  of  the  town  and  make  many  purchases.  In 
**  the  bird-street"  there  are  birds  for  exhibition  or  sale 
from  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  Public  Garden  con- 
tains a large  collection  of  plants  from  every  Province, 
also  offered  for  sale.  It  was  here  that  Thunberg  pro- 
cured the  Cyra*,  or  CycUu  rccoluta , a kind  of  sago-tree, 
which  is  found  also  in  China  and  the  East  Indies,  and 
forms  the  link  between  the  palms  and  the  ferns.  It 
was  si  this  plucc.  also,  that  he  saw  copper  smelted,  and 
bars  of  it  ca^t  in  beds  filled  with  cold  water,  which 
gives  the  metal  a peculiar  brilliance;  and  here  he  laid 
in  a stock  of  moxa , (mo-sha.)  the  well-known  Chinese 
caustic,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  down  scraped 
ofT  the  leaves  of  the  common  mugwort.  ( Artemisia 
vulgaris.)  At  this  place,  likewise,  they  were  indulged 
wtlii  the  performance  of  Japanese  Plays,  which  “are 
merry,”  says  the  grave  Swede,  (ii.  1.  129.)  “but  so 
strange,  that  I might  almost  call  them  absurd/' 

Mine*,  or  Of  Miydko,  in  85°  4'  North  and  135°  52*  East,  the 
Me»co  spiritual  metropolis,  the  Embassy  saw  scarcely  any  thing 
during  its  first  visit,  not  having  been  allowed  to  stir  out 
of  the  house  once  in  all  the  four  days  that  it  remained 
there.  Placed  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  Empire,  this, 
its  former  and  very  ancient  Capital,  is  peculiarly  calcu- 
lated to  form  a great  commercial  city  ; and,  therefore. 


attracts  the  best  workmen  and  the  most  considerable  JAPAN 
merchants.  It  stretches  over  a large  plain,  about  four 
miles  in  length  and  two  in  breadth.  Velvets,  silks, 
tissue,  plate,  copper  utensils,  sowa,  arms,  clothes,  and 
lackered  work,  are  purchased  here  in  their  greatest  per- 
fection ; and  it  is  here  that  the  excellent  Japanese  copper 
is  purified  and  refined,  all  the  money  is  coined,  and 
almost  all  the  books  ure  printed.  The  DaTri's  Palace 
alone  forms  a considerable  town,*  und.  according  to 
the  Japanese  notions,  is  strongly  fortified.  On  their 
return,  the  ambassador  and  his  suite,  being  less  re- 
stricted, saw  more  in  one  day  than  they  had  previously 
done  ift  four ; and  visited  the  Temples,  which  are  all 
without  the  walls  on  hills  and  declivities,  commanding 
the  most  delightful  prospects.  The  largest  is  that  of  Temples. 
Dat-Bud,  (i.  e.  Tat  Fo,  the  Great  Rudd’ha.)  consist- 
ing  of  two  stories,  the  one  projecting  beyond  and 
forming  the  basis  of  the  other ; as  is  common  in 
Chinese  Temples,  with  the  more  splendid  of  which, 
however,  to  judge  from  Ktempler’s  Plate,  (Tab.  xxxv.) 
the  Japanese  sanctuary  cun  beur  no  comparison.  It 
rests  on  96  columns,  and  has  many  lofty  but  uarrow  en- 
trances ; the  upper  story  is  supported  by  several  painted 
pillars  more  than  six  feet  in  circumference ; the  floor  is 
paved  with  squares  of  marble,  a thing  seen  nowhere  else 
in  Japan.  Nearly  in  the  centre  is  a gilt  statue  of  the 
God.  in  his  usual  dress  and  posture,  about  six  feet  from 
the  ground,  wiih  long  ears  and  curly  hair;f  but  of  such 
stupendous  dimensions,  that  six  persons,  say  the  Japan- 
ese, can  squat  down  without  inconvenience  on  the  palm 
of  his  hand,  and  his  shoulders  reach  from  pillar  to  pillar, 
a space  measuring,  apparently,  15  or  16  ells,  (from  30 
to  32  feet,)  yet  the  whole  seems  well  proportioned.  The 
Temple  of  kwan-won,  though  neither  extraordinarily  Rwta-woe. 
high  nor  wide,  is  of  a surprising  length.  (Kwmpfcr, 

Tab.  xxxvi.)  In  the  midst  sits  Kwan-won  (the 
kwan-yin,  or  merciful  Goddess  of  the  Chinese)  with 
her  three  and  thirty  hands,  each  bearing  its  proper 
emblem.  (Tab.  xxxvii.)  She  is  surrounded  by  crowds 
of  subordinate  Deities,  all  richly  gill,  and  the  sides 
of  the  Temple  are  entirely  occupied  by  shelves  or 
benches  covered  with  other  figures  of  the  same  de- 
scription ; the  Temple,  therefore,  seems  literally  to  de- 
serve its  name  of  San-man,  son-sen,  san-byakf,  san- 

1 30,000  ) 

3,000  I 

300  y Great  Ones,  1. 1.  Gods. 

30 
3 1 

(Ktempfer,  554.) 

The  Temple  of  Kiomids  (Ki-omido  si.  i.e.  Amida,  KiomuU 
one  of  the  personifications  of  Budd’ha)  is  further  from 
the  city,  and  was,  probably,  not  visited  by  Thunberg. 

On  Ihe  approach  to  it,  there  is  a chapel  crowned  by  a 
series  of  decreasing  stories  like  the  far-famed  Tower  of 
Nan-king.  A little  higher  up  is  a large  Temple  built 
against  the  side  of  the  hill,  but  supported  in  front  by 
pillars,  some  of  which  are  eight  ikin * and  a half  in  height. 

A large  mirror,  a charity-box,  and  some  gum-gums, 
(gong-gongs,)  struck  by  the  supplicants  by  means  of  a 


* But  it  bean  no  proportion  to  th«  whole  area  of  the  city,  if  the 
Japanese  Flan  copied  in  krtnpfor'*  Htt*r*y  x*. rii.)  can  he 

depended  upon,  which  it,  probably,  r-ot  the  rase.  See  wluu  that 
writer  say*  respecting  the  Plan  of  Yedo. 

f Kwropfer  {-p.  M&)  also  notice*  the  la  rye  spot  f».  e.  the  data- 
mark  ; not  gilt  on  hi*  forehead,  and  the  laralt,  nr  tarred  dower,  (i.  (. 
AWwiViirin  iprn.  tum,  or  Padma  of  the  Hi0ii6\,  on  which  he  aid. 
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JAI'AN.  rope,  in  order  to  advise  the  God  that  they  are  about  to 
pay  their  devotions  to  him,  are  all  its  ornaments.  Not 
far  from  the  Temple  a flight  of  85  steps  leads  down  to 
the  sacred  spring  called  Otewantakki,  the  waters  of 
which  give  wisdom  to  all  who  drink  of  them.  A series 
of  terraces  formed  in  the  side  of  the  mountain  leads  to 
another  Temple,  ( Tab.  xxxiv.)  similar  in  structure  to 
that  last  mentioned,  and  from  its  great  elevation  com- 
manding a splendid  view  of  the  town  of  Miyiko  and 
the  surrounding  country.  The  posture  of  the  principal 
idols,  silting  with  hands  conjoined,  is  noticed  by  Kjemp- 
fer,  who  seems  to  have  little  doubt  as  to  their  being 
figures  of  Amida,  or  some  of  his  canonized  disciples. 

Veda,  Yedo.  the  residence  of  the  Djog'm  or  Kobo,  and  the 

actual  Capital  of  Japan,  is  in  35°  52y  North  and  139° 
36'  East,  and,  in  Thunberg’s  opinion,  (ii.  1.  97,  98.)  the 
largest  city  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  If  the  Japanese 
are  to  be  trusted,  it  is  21  Japanese  (53  English)  miles 
in  circumference ; but  this,  probably,  includes  the  vil- 
lages in  tile  suburbs,  which  are  scarcely  separated  from 
the  city.  Sinagawa,  the  first  of  them  through  which 
the  embassy  passed,  lies  along  the  sea*beach,  and  begins 
about  six  miles  from  the  entrance  of  Yedo.  The  har- 
bour, though  spacious,  is  very  shallow,  and  even  the 
smaller  vessels  cannot  come  within  six  miles  of  the 
town  ; so  that  it  is  not  much  exposed  to  an  attack  by 
sea.  The  travellers  entered  the  city  by  the  bridge 
called  N7-pun-ba*,(or  Nt-fdn-bas»,  i.  e.  bridge  of  Nifdn,) 
which  is  more  than  240  feet  long,  and  the  place  from 
which  every  road  in  the  Empire  is  measured.  Their 
abode  was  at  some  distance  further  on,  in  a long  and 
wide  street ; but  Thunberg  seems  rather  disturbed  at 
the  meanness  of  the  house  in  which  they  were  lodged, 
" not  being  worthy,"  he  says,  of  a foreign  embassy 
which  had  come  from.auch  a distance.”  He  forgets  how 
paltry  the  presents  given  to  the  embassador  were,  and 
how  shabbily  he  was  treated  throughout  his  journey. 
In  fact,  till  the  oblique-eyed  race  have  come  more  closely 
into  contact  with  Europeans,  and  have  had  more  ex- 
perience of  their  superiority  in  arms,  and  of  their 
uprightness  and  generosity,  they  will  never  cease  to 
display  the  insolence,  meanness,  and  distrust  which  now 
marks  every  step  of  their  intercourse  with  “ those 
Western  Barbarians,’’  the  **  red-haired  people.”  It  is 
not  from  regard  for  the  Dutch,  or  gratitude  for  the 
benefits  derived  from  their  commerce,  that  the  embassy 
is  invited  to  the  Capital,  but  that  the  vanity  of  the 
Emperor  may  lie  flattered  by  the  submission,  and  his 
avarice  gratified  by  the  tribute  brought  by  these  con- 
temptible strangers;  and  it  may  well  be  asked,  whether 
the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  agents  in  Japun  has  never 
fostered  such  unfavourable  notions  of  their  national 
character  ? But  to  return  to  Yedo ; the  Kubo’s  palace 
alone  is  nearly  15  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  regu- 
larly fortified.  The  citadel,  or  inner  fort,  is  inhabited 
exclusively  by  the  Emperor  and  Princes  of  the  blood  ; 
the  outer  fortress,  which  contains  a number  of  fine 
streets,  is  the  residence  of  the  higher  classes  of  Nobility, 
and  a sort  of  Slate  prison  for  their  families.  At  the 
inner  gate  o thousand  men  mount  guard  daily.  Beyond 
it  is  the  proper  residence  of  the  Kubo,  on  high  ground, 
and  only  of  one  story,  but  much  more  lofty  than  any 
other  houses,  and  occupying  a large  space.  At  the 
audience,  none  but  the  ambassador  was  admitted  into 
the  Huyal  presence ; his  suite  remained  in  the  ante- 
chamber. The  audience-chamber  (Ksempfer,  Tab.  xxxii.) 
is  the  third  of  a suite,  one  within  the  other,  each 


rising  one  step,  and  about  50  feet  long.  On  the  right  JAPAN, 
side  is  the  hundred-mat  room,  named  from  the  num- 
ber  of  mats  covering  its  floor  ; (Tab.  xxxi. ;)  it  is 
600  feet  long  and  300  feet  wide,  and  is  the  place  in 
which  the  great  Officers  of  State  assemble  on  public 
occasions.  On  the  left  side  of  the  audience-chamber, 
the  presents  brought  by  the  ambassador  were  exposed, 
some  of  them  displayed,  others  heaped  up  together. 

The  whole  ceremony  consisted  in  the  ambassador’s 
knocking  the  ground  with  his  head  d laJaponaiee,  and 
then  retiring  as  he  came.  The  Kubo  received  him 
standing,  with  the  hereditary  Prince  on  his  right  hand. 

The  ceremonial,  as  Thunberg  observes,  was  quite  dif- 
ferent in  Kaeinpfers  time  ; a prool  that  the  Japanese 
Court  is  not  so  invariable  in  its  routine  of  forms,  as  has 
been  supposed.  The  other  apartments  shown  to  the 
strangers  were  entirely  bare  of  furniture  ; but  the  floors 
were  covered  with  very  white  matting,  the  doors  and 
coni  ices  finely  lackered,  and  the  locks  and  hinges 
richly  gilt.  **  Extensive  as  Yedo  is,"  says  Thunberg, 

*'  it  is  as  populous  us  it  is  extensive."  Each  family  has 
a separate  house,  and  the  houses  are  only  two  stories 
high,  the  upper  story  being  rarely  inhabited,  but  they 
are  much  crowded.  The  principal  streets  are  very  long 
and  broad,  being  often  as  much  as  80  or  100  feet  wide. 

The  suburbs  also  seemed  as  thickly  inhabited  as  the 
city  itself ; its  population,  therefore,  can  hardly  be 
much  less  than  500,000  souls,  perhaps  considerably 
more.  Kictnpfer  was  told  that  Yedo  was  21  miles 
long,  15  broad,  and  60  in  circumference ; this  is  favour- 
able to  the  correctness  of  Thunberg’ s account,  as  no- 
thing had  occurred  in  the  interval  of  81  years  which 
elapsed  between  their  visits,  to  prevent  the  natural 
increase  of  population,  and  an  uninterrupted  slate  of 
peace  was  extremely  favourable  to  it.  '*  The  streets,” 
says  Ktempfcr.  (p.  522.)  " are  not  laid  out  so  regularly 
as  those  of  Miy&ko,  though  in  parts  of  the  town  newly 
built,  they  are  straight,  and  cut  each  other  at  right 
angles.  He  speaks  also  of  places  which  were  filled 
with  trees  and  bushes.  The  number  of  Priests,  Monks, 

Temples,  and  Oratories,  in  Yedo,  is  not  smaller,  he  adds, 
than  in  most  other  Japanese  cities.  This  is  scarcely 
noticed  by  the  Swedish  traveller,  but  he  had  not  quite 
so  good  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  town  as  his  pre- 
decessor. The  citadel  is  nearly  in  the  centre.  (See 
the  Plan  in  Tab.  xxx.)  A square  white  tower,  many 
stories  high,  with  richly  ornamented  roofs,  which  was 
then  within  the  Palace,  and  a very  conspicuous  object, 
is  not  noticed  by  Thunberg ; and  had,  therefore,  pro- 
bably, been  destroyed  by  fire  before  he  saw  Yedo.  It 
was,  no  doubt,  a Temple.  The  Royal  Garden  and 
the  hill  crowned  by  a beautiful  plane-grove,  are  also 
unnoticed  by  the  latter  traveller.  Very  destructive  fires, 
supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  incendiaries,  and  a smart 
shock  of  an  earthquake,  occurred  soon  after  Kiempf'er’s 
arrival ; and  the  volcanoes  in  Ni-ftn  itself,  as  well  as 
in  the  neighbouring  islands,  show  that  internal  fire, 
the  great  cause  of  earthquakes,  is  at  hand.  TTie  au- 
dience-chamber, he  says,  is  exactly  as  represented  in 
his  Plate,  (which,  as  before  observed,  accords  well  with 
Thunberg’s  description.)  and  a few  carpets,  placed  on 
each  other,  formed  the  Emperor’s  seat ; the  splen- 
did throne  represented  by  Arnold  Montanus  being 
merely  a creature  of  that  writer’s  imagination.  But 
was  not  Montanus  indebted  to  the  Dutch  envoys  for  his 
descriptions  ? and  had  there  been  no  change  in  the 
Court  of  Japan  in  the  course  of  the  XVIlth  century? 
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JAPAN*.  These  ore  questions  to  which  Kkrmpfer  affords  no  an* 
— , swer.  The  Emperor  before  whom  lie  appeared  was  a 
wajr.  who  made  his  heavy  Dutch  visitors  pull  oil’  their 
r ' * cloaks  and  cut  capers ; the  ambassador  himself,  how- 
ever, was  excepted ; but  his  suite  were  exhibited,  like 
tame  bears  or  monkeys,  for  the  amusement  of  the 
Kubo  and  his  ladies,  who  |teeped  at  them  from  behind 
their  painted  blinds  of  delicately  split  bamlxoo.  Thun- 
berg’s  companions  were  better  treated. 

Sec  Engelbert  Ksempfer’s  History  of  Japan,  trans- 
lated from  the  High  Dutch  by  Dr.  Scheuchwr,  (brother 
of  the  celebrated  Botanist,)  London,  1729,  2 vols.  folio. 
Ktempfer’s  papers  were,  at  his  death,  purchased  by  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  and  are,  therefore,  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  Under  the  jatronage  of  that  eminent  Phy- 
sician, the  History  of  Japan  was  first  published  in  the 
English  translation,  which  appears  to  be  very  faithful, 
and  has  u long  and  valuable  Preface  by  the  Translator, 
containing  a catalogue,  raisonnt  of  nil  the  preceding 
Works  on  J apan.  The  original  was  published  at  Lcrngo, 
the  place  where  Ktcmpfcr  was  born,  lived,  and  died, 
just  about  the  time  that  Thunberg  was  leaving  Japan. 
Engelliert  K Simpler’*  Geschichte  und  ttcschreibung  von 
Japan,  aus  de to  Original  handtrh rifl  dcs  Verf assert 
row  Ch . IV.  Dohm , Ijemgo,  1777 — 1778,  ii.  Hlinde,  gr. 

, 4 to.  An  older  and  more  splendid,  but  far  inferior, 
Work  is  Arnold  Montanos’*  Ambassades  Memorable* 
dr  la  Compagnie  de*  hides  Orientate*  des  Province s 
Unit*  vers  Its  Emprreurs  du  Japan,  Amsterdam,  1680, 
folio.  The  Dutch  edition  was  printed  at  the  same 
place  in  1669;  Ogilhy’s  English  Translation  at  I^ondon 
in  1670,  both  in  folio.  An  Abridgement  with  the  same 
title,  Arnbassade s de  la  G ompagnie , Sfc.  A Leyde,  1686, 
2 tomes  12mo.,  which  contains  almost  all  that  is  es- 
sential in  the  great  Work,  is  the  book  quoted  here.  A 
judicious  abstract  of  former  accounts  and  valuable  mate- 
rials respecting  the  Dutch  trade  are  given  by  Valentyn, 
in  his  Beschryvinge  van  den  Handel  en  Vaart  derNetler- 
landeren  op  Japan  ( Krurlyke  Beschryvinge  van  Oost- 
fndien,  ode  Deel.  Dordrecht,  en  Amsterdam,  1726, 
5 vols.  folio.)  The  most  modern  and,  next  to  Kaempfcr, 
the  best  authority,  is  Carl  Peter  Thunberg '*  Re*a  uti 
Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  for r titled  ifrtxn  <lr,  1770  It l 1779, 
Upsala,1789 — 1793, 4 vols.  8vo.;  translated  inloGerman 
by  M.  Ch.  H.  Groskurd,  Head  Master  of  the  Public 
School  at  Slralsund,  (K.  P.  Thtinberg’s  Rene,  Berlin, 
1792 — 1794,  2 vols.  Svo.;)  into  English,  (from  the 
Swedish.)  London,  1795 — 1796,  4 voU.  12mo. ; and  into 
French,  from  the  English,  (Voyage  au  Japon  traduit 
par  M.  Langles,  et  reru,  quant  <i  CHistoire  Naturelle, 
par  M.  Lamarck,  Paris,  1796,  4 vols.  in  8vo.)  For 


the  Botany  of  the  Japanese  Islands,  the  same  able  JAPAN 
Naturalist’s  Flora  Jap*>nica,  Lipsiie,  17H4,  8vo.  and  — 
leones  Plantarum  Jajtonicarum,  llpsalise,  1801  — 1806,  th?V>. 
folio,  arc  excellent  guide*  ; but  much  valuable  inform-  "V*’* 
alion  may  be  found  iu  Kcmpfer’s  celebrated  Work,  the 
Amcenilales  Erotica’.  Lcrngov.  1712,  4to. ; for  which 
the  references  in  the  margin  of  M.  Abcl-Remusat's 
Index  to  the  Japanese  Encyclopedia  ( Notice*  et  Ex- 
trad*  des  Manuscrits  de  la  Bibliotheque  du  Roi,  tom. 
xi,  Paris,  1827,  4to.)  will  supply  the  Linmean  names. 
Thunberg’s  Norre  hisectorum  Species,  Upsaliir,  1781  — 

1791,  illustrate  another  part  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Japan  ; and  his  many  Dissertations  relative  to  that 
Country,  printed  in  the  Swedish  Transactions,  are  enu- 
merated by  himself  in  the  Preface  to  his  last  volume. 

For  the  stale  of  Science  among  the  Japanese,  M.  H<5- 
musat’s  analysis  of  their  Encyclopedia  (which  is  little 
more  than  a translation  from  the  Chinese)  may  be  con- 
sulted in  the  Notices,  fyc.  xi.  123.  It  also  supplies  the 
genuine  orthography  of  many  words  printed  for  the 
first  time  in  Ihe  Japanese  ulphal»etic  character.  Voca- 
bularies are  given  by  Kadennacher  ( Verhandelingen 
van  het  Ralaariasch  Genootsclutp,  iii.  247.)  and  Thun- 
berg, (ii.  I.  216.  and  reversed  in  the  German  Transla- 
tion, iii.  1.  ;)  hut  the  best  key  to  the  language  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Element  de  la  Gramma  ire  Japonaise  par 
le  Pert  Rodriguez,  tradtiiis  du  Portugais  par  M.  C. 
LandnH.se,  Paris,  1 925,  Svo. ; the  Supplement  a la 
Grammaire  Jajmnaise  du  P.  Rodriguez,  ok  Remarques 
additionnclles,  Sfc.  liri.es  de  la  Grammaire  du  P.  Oyan- 
guren,  Paris,  1826.  Didaci  Colladi  Ant  Grammatica 
Jajtonictr  Lingua,  Roma*.  1632,  4to.  and  the  same 
author’s  Diciionaritem  Japonicum,  Ronne,  1632,  «lto. 
and  1639  with  the  Supplement.  Charlevoix’s  Histoire  el 
Description  Generate  du  Japon,  Paris,  1736,  9 tomes  in 
l2mo.,is  an  able  compilation  from  the  materialsfnrnishcd 
by  the  Missionaries;  and  the  most  modern  Work  on 
the  subject  is  Golovnin's  Captivile  chez  le*  Japonai t 
jyendant  Its  annees  1911,  1812,  and  1813,  Pans,  1818, 

2 tomes  in  Svo.  See  also  Adelung's  Mithridates,  i.  567  ; 
Nachtrdgc,  255. ; Zuzlitze,  512. ; and  Memoir es  tur  let 
Djogouns  tires  des  papier*  de  M.  Tilsingh,  Paris,  1820. 

The  other  books  cited  above  are  the  Asiatic  Researches, 

Svo.  ed. ; Renmaal’s  Grammaire  Chinoise ; Melanges 
Asia tupiex,  Paris,  1826;  JVbtraeatt  Journal  Asiatique ; 

Dr.  Morrison’s  View  of  China,  Macao,  1817  ; Asiatic 
Journal,  Lond.  v.  y.  8vo. ; Sir  W.  Ouseley’s  Oriental 
Collections ; Abel-Rlmusat’s  Recherche t tur  Us  Langurs 
Tartartes , vol.  i.  Paris,  1820,  4 to. ; Klaproth's  Asia 
Polyglotta , Paris,  1823,  4to. 


JAPE,  t?.  *)  Jape  (says  Junius)  is  an  insulting 

Japk,  ft.  I or  outrageous  vaunting  and  triumph- 

Ja'per.  >ing  over  them  that  are  under  our 

Ja#FE«V,  I subjection.  I standi*  (he  adds)  grip, 

Japb- worthy.  J estjactatio  ; and  this,  Hickes  thinks, 
is  the  same  with  the  A.  S.  gilp,  jactantia  ; the  verb  is 
gilp-an,  or  gytp-an,  " to  brag,  to  boost,  to  glory,  to 


crake,  to  vaunt ; also,  to  cry  out,  to  yApt.*  Somner. 
JuniuB  collects  a number  of  passages  to  show  the 
usages  of  the  word;  some  of  which  express  strongly 
the  acknowledged  resemblance  between  japeries  and 
the  tricks  of  an  ape.  Skinner  derives  from  the  Fr 
gaber.  See  Gab,  Gibber,  Gibp.,  Jabber;  all  of  which 
seem  to  bear  ail  affinity  to  jape , 
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JAPB  Jape,  n.  a trick,  a jest;  Jape,  v.  to  jest;  to  cheat, 
— to  laugh  at.  Japer , a common  jester  or  buffoon. 
JAR-  Tyrwhitt. 

See  Jangle,  for  an  example  from  Piart  Plouhman. 
And  tliei  acin  sopljchc,  and  so  do^  )>e  Sarrasyus 
That  Jesus  wu  bole  a jogelour.  a japer  am&nge  }e  cornu  n*. 

Piert  Plouhman.  Futon,  p.  302. 
Thus  hath  h*  japed  thee  ful  many  a yere. 

Ami  thou  hast  maked  him  thy  chief  esquire 
And  thia  i»  he,  that  loveih  Kmelic. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  y.  1733. 

After  this  cometh  the  *inn*  of  japert,  that  ben  the  ilrvit » a pet,  for 
they  make  folk  to  laugh  at  hir  japene,  as  folk  don  at  the  gaudes  of 
art  ape.  Id.  The  Pertunet  Tale , vol.  ii.  p.  339 

Jeloua  he  was,  and  wold  have  kept  hire  fain 
For  him  were  loth  yjaped  for  to  be ; 

And  so  is  eterjr  wight  IB  swiche  degree  j 
But  all  for  nought,  for  it  availeth  nought. 

Id.  The  Manciple!  Tale,  1. 17094. 

The  folk  gan  taaglven  at  hia  fantasie 
Into  the  roof  they  key  ken,  and  they  gape, 

And  turned  all  hia  harm  into  a jape. 

Id.  The  Miilcrrt  Tale , y.  3840. 

The  preacience  of  thilke  jape -worthy  deuinyng  of  Tireiie  Deuitvor, 
■aied.  All  that  I sate  (quod  he)  either  it  shall  be  or  els  it  shall  not  live. 

Id.  Boecuu  De  Cantol.  liook  v,  pr.  3. 

She  made  him  debonair*  and  tneke. 

And  by  the  chin,  and  be  the  rheke 
She  luggclh  him  right  aa  hir  list 
That  now  she  i mpeth,  and  now  she  kist. 

Gower.  Con/.  Aa*.  book  »ii.  ful.  152. 
And  right  so  in  the  same  v'ede 
Ferde  Hefcnua,  which*  was  hir  [Cassandra’s]  brother. 

Of  prophecy  and  such*  another : 

And  all  was  holde  but  a tape. 

14.  Ih.  book  v.  fol.  126. 

It  was  no  fyme  with  hym  to /ope  nor  toy*. 

Shell  on.  The  Hvttge  a/  Courte. 

JAR,  r.  "k  Skinner  prefers  the  Fr.  guerrayer. 
Jar,  n.  > which,  among  other  things,  signifies 

J a'rrino,  n.)  rirari,  to  quarrel.  Junius  thinks,  thul 
jar  re,  litigiote  cvrtarlarr,  seems  to  come  from  the  A.S. 
eorrt,  yrre , ira  ; the  verb  is  eorrian,  which  Somner  in- 
terprets to  be  angry,  or  yeery,  and  the  participle  eorra, 
angry,  yeery.  The  word  was,  probably,  applied  origi- 
nally to  some  discordant,  dissonant  noise. 

To  cause  or  utter  a harsh  discordant  sound,  as  from 
the  shake  or  vibration  of  a somewhat  solid  substance 
struck,  or  moved  ; to  vibrate  harshly ; to  reverberate 
harshly.  Met. 

To  disagree  ; to  be  or  cause  to  be  at  variance,  to 
contest,  to  conflict,  to  dispute,  to  quarrel. 

Ye  muse  torn*  hat  to  far 
All  out  of  joynl  ye  jar. 

Shelton.  Dnhe  of  Albany  and  the  Scot  let. 

Paul*  the  first  was  brother  to  the  said  Steoen : hee  after  wrangling 
anA  jarring  betwent  him  and  Tbeophibct,  succeeded. 

Bale.  Pageant  of  Popet,  fol.  49. 

I may  not  boast  of  any  cruell  Jarre, 

Nor  vaunt  to  see  full  valiant  facts  from  farre : 

I haue  not  bene  in  Turkie,  Don  marie.  Greece, 

Nc  yet  in  Colch,  to  winne  a golden  firecc. 

Gascoigne.  The  Frmtet  of  Harre. 
Christians  being  at  iarre  smonge  themselues  do  deooure  one 
another.  Bale.  Pageant  of  P"pet,  fol  155. 

0 steal  the  accents  from  her  lips  that  Hie, 

Which  like  the  tunes  of  the  celrstials  are, 

Asd  them  to  your  sick  amorous  thought*  apply, 

Compar'd  with  which  Arion's  did  but  jar 

Prafton.  The  Harems'  hart,  book  iii. 


The  feeble  Britons,  broken  with  long  warre, 

They  shall  vpreare,  and  mightily  defend. 

Agaiml  their  forretn  foe  that  comes  from  farre, 

Till  vniversall  peace  compound  all  ciuili  mere. 

Speaoer.  Fame  f/ueene,  book  iii. 

He  reconciled  alio  uoto  Fotnpein,  M.  Craws,  an  olde  enemie 
ever  since  Hi  at  consulship  which  they  bare  together  with  exceeding 
much  jarring  and  disagreement. 

Holland.  Snetvmnt.  Caiut  Julius  Cottar,  fol.  8. 

On  eavy  numbers  fix  your  happy  choice; 

Of  jarnug  sounds  avoid  the  odious  noise. 

I hydro.  The  Art  of  Poetry. 

Since  end les«  jarriagt,  and  immortal  hate, 

Tend  but  to  discompose  our  happy  Stale  ; 

The  war  henceforward  he  resign’d  to  fate. 

Id.  rirgtl.  AZneid,  book  x. 

...  . — Grave  brethren  of  the  gown 

IVeach  all  Faith  up,  and  preach  all  Reason  down, 

Making  those  jar  whom  Reason  meant  to  join, 

And  vesting  in  themselves  a right  divine. 

Churchill.  Gotham,  book  iii. 

So  should  an  idiot,  whilr  at  large  he  strays. 

Find  the  sweet  lyre,  on  which  an  artist  plays. 

Willi  rash  and  awkward  force  the  chord  he  shakes. 

And  grins  with  wonder  at  the  jar  he  makes. 

Cow  per.  Conversation. 

Jar,  t'.\  Fr.  jare. ; It.  giarro ; Sp.  jarro,  jarra  ; 

Jar,  i».  f ampulla  vel  urceus.  Menage  derives  from 
the  Gr.  vaXov,  vitrum ; thus  hyalum , gyahim,  giala, 
giarra.  A jar  is  an  earthen  vessel ; perhaps,  from 
ge-er-ed,  earthed,  or  earthen,  the  past  participle  of  the 
A.  8.  ge-erian , to  ear. 

A jar;  an  earthen  vessel;  jarrrd  fruit,  fiuil  packed 
in  such  earthen  vessel. 

Passing  from  hence  Westward  along  the  South  coast  of  Hi*pa> 
niola,  wee  discryed  a frigat,  which  wee  chaced  and  tooke  ; wherein 
were  22.  turret  of  copper-money  - 

Hnhtayt.  Voy age,  tfc.  vul.  iii.  fol.  568.  M.  C,  \ewpnrt. 

" A great  jarre  to  be  shap'd 
Was  meant  at  first ; why  forcing  still  about 
Thy  labouring  wheele,  comes  scarce  a pitcher  nut. 

Junsun.  Horace.  Of  the  Art  of  P or  trie. 

Or,  climbing  to  a hilly  Sleep, 

He  views  hi*  herds  in  vales  afar, 

Or  shears  his  overburthenM  vheep, 

Or  mead  for  cooling  drink  prepares, 

Of  virgin  Iwmcy  in  the  jart. 

Dry  dm.  Horace.  Epodt  2. 
T»»  hurtful  in  the  footed  jar  to  eat, 

Till  purify’d  ; nor  in  it  luihayour  feet. 

Coohe.  Hesiod.  H’,rh  and  Ary*,  book  ii. 

JARAVA.  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Monan* 
dria , order  Digynia,  natural  order  Graminete.  Generic 
character  : calyx,  glume,  two-valved,  one-flowered  ; 
corolla,  glume,  one-valved ; down  bristled. 

One  species,  J.  i isitnla,  a valuable  grass.  Native  of 
the  mountains  of  Peru. 

J A'RGON,  t>.X  Fr.  jargonner , jargon  ; It.  gergo, 

Ja'roon,  n.  >grrgane;  Sp.  jrrigonza,  gerigonza  ; 

Ja'roonino.  J all  of  which,  (says  Lye,)  together 
with  the  verb  to  jar , seem  to  approach  very  nearly  to 
the  A.  S.  girran,  garrire,  to  babble,  prate,  or  chatter. 
Menage  derives  from  Barbaricut , uml  his  Editor  from 
Gnecum.  Skinner  from  the  It.  chicrico,  lingua  chic- 
ricona,  i.  e.  Lingua  rlericorum,  i.  e.  the  Latin,  to  the 
vulgar  an  unknown  tongue,  though  obliged  to  bear 
prayers  in  it. 

To  jargon,  in  Gower,  seems  to  be,  to  utter  inarticulate 
sounds. 
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JARGON.  Jargon,  a language  which  either  himaelf(the  speaker) 
— or  Ilia  hearers  understand  not,  (Cotgrave  ;)  unintclli- 
JASMI*  (rible  babble  or  talk  ; confused,  incoherent  chatter. 

Nti*.  ° 

i Full  f»ire  seniir*.  and  eke  full  swete 

* ' The**-  birdet  madea  a*  they  «et* 

I JVC*  of  loue,  full  well  louaing 
Their  songen  ia  their  inrgsaimg. 

Chancer.  The  Homan!  of  ihe  Hose,  fol.  1*9. 

lie  wm  al  cvtllBh,  ful  of  ragerie 
And  ful  of  jtryon,  as  a fletrkrti  pie. 

Id.  The  MnrtkmUs  TJt,  v.  9722. 

Bui  *be  wilhall  no  woede  maie  sowne 
But  chit  re,  and  a*  a brrde  iaryr  mir. 

Gotrer.  Conf.  Am.  book  v. 
And  right  vi  as  hit  inryo*  strenjrcth, 

In  solid rv  wi»*  her  forme  chaungeth. 

U.  Ik  fol  106. 

These  love-trick*  I’ve  been  vers'd  in  *o, 

That  all  their  sly  intrigues  I know. 

And  can  unriddle,  by  their  tones, 

Their  mystic  cabals  and  jaryames. 

Ji  utter.  The  fai/y'i  diuirfr  ta  the  Kmyht. 

To  them  the  sounding  jargon  of  the  School* 

Seemi  wiiat  it  ia — a cap  and  hell*  tor  fool*: 

The  light  they  walk  by,  kindled  from  ahore. 

Shows  them  the  shortest  way  to  life  and  love. 

Cotcper.  Truth 

JASIONE,  in  Rotary,  a genus  of  the  class  Prntan- 
dria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Campanulacetr. 
Generic  character:  involucre  ten-cleft ; calyx  five- 
parted;  corolla,  petals  five,  regular;  anthers  cohering 
at  the  base;  capsule  inferior,  two-celled,  many-seeded. 

Two  species,  natives  of  Europe.  J.  montana,  the 
ShcepVbit,  is  a native  of  England  ; by  some  Homilists 
this  genus  is  placed  in  the  class  Aforuuirfphia. 

JA'SMINE,  or')  Fr.  j arm  in,  or  jr  stem  in  ; It.  gtl- 

Jf/ssamixe.  j somino ; Sp.  jazmin.  The  Gr. 
iiiafitf,  laoiuv or  fivpor,  a kind  of  unguent  made  from 
the  flowers  of  the  white  violet.  (iW.)  Martinius  says, 
that  an  apian'  or  place  for  breeding  bees  was  ttluo  culled 
j(umc,  and  Minshew  adds,  that  theplnnt  was  so  called, 
because  the  hees  delight  in  the  flowers  of  it. 

■ Where  thou  mayal  galbvr  poxiet 

Of  gillifto wrr*.  pink*,_/r*»fl»u«'i,  and  ro*c«, 

SwreU  for  thv  bn*i»n.  gmrUndi  for  thy  head. 

Sherhurn.  A Shephard  mviftnsf  a Xymp iA  to  An  Col  toy  e. 
There  was  at  the  further  end  of  the  garden  a kind  ol  w ilderrte**, 
in  the  middle  of  wliich  ran  a -oft  rivulet  by  an  arbor  of  /rate bum. 

7'ntier,  No.  33, 

The  Inline  rale*  rternal  verdure  wear. 

And  flowem  xpnntanenu*  crown  the  uniting  year  ; 

But  who  manure*  a wild  Norwegian  hill. 

To  raUe  the jasmine,  or  the  coy  jonquil? 

Fenton.  Epistle  to  Mr,  Lnmbard. 

- - — ■ 1 Those  Auvnnia  claim*. 

I^rantine  region*  ihexe;  tb*  Au>rr«  vend 
Their  jessamine  ,*  her  jessamine  remote 
Caffraia  : foreigner*  from  many  lands 
They  form  oce  torial  >hade,  a*  if  conven’d 
Bv  magic  iummoni  of  th*  Orphean  tyre. 

Cosrprr.  The  Took,  book  iQ. 

— • Luxuriant  above  all 

The  Jantime,  titrowing  wide  her  elegant  iweeta  ; 

The  deep  dark  green  of  whoae  unvarnivb’d  leaf 
Make*  more  r nnxpicuouv,  ami  illumine*  more 
Tlie  bright  proiuvion  of  Iter  scatter'd  »t*r*. 

Id.  Ik  book  vL 

JASMlXt’M,  in  Itotany , a genus  of  the  class  Dian - 
dria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Jasmine or.  Ge- 

neric character:  corolla  salver-shaped,  from  five  to 
eight  cleft  ; berry  two-celled,  seeds  solitary,  arillate. 
About  thirty  species  of  this  fragrant  genus  arc  known. 


The  native  Country  of  the  common  white  Jasmine  is 
uncertain,  although  it  has  been  cultivated  in  England 
nearly  three  hundred  years.  The  yellow  Jasmine,  an 
elegant,  hardy  shrub,  is  a native  of  the  South  uf  Eu- 
rope. 

JASP,  \ Vrjaspe  ; It.  jaspidt ; Lat.  jarpis  ; Gr. 

J asper,  J fatfwit ; Hcb.  jaschpd. 


JASWU 

NL’M. 


And  the  bildiftg  of  the  wall  thereof?  *u  of  (he  *1oo«  iaspn. 

Wiciif.  Apocahpt,  ch.  **i. 

Aod  ther  **yd  * clerk  ones  in  two  vers  ; whet  is  belter  than  gold  ? 
Jutpre.  Waal  ix  belter  than  jatpre  f Wisdom. 

Chancer.  The  Tate  of  .Vdihw,  voL  ii.  p.  H4. 
His  stone  isjiupe  and  of  planUioe 
He  hath  ha  herb*  soueraine. 

Cover.  Comf  Am.  bouk  vii.  fol.  149. 

The  arrowrs  which  they  vve  are  made  with  great  cunning,  aod  iu- 
stf*d  of  yroo  ihey  head  them  with  flint,  with  tot  per  floor  & hard 
marble  fc  ether  sharp  stones. 

Hakluyt,  loyaye,  SfC.  vol  iii.  fol.  299.  John  tie  tarns  tarn. 
Guide  was  the  parget,  and  the  seeling  bright 
Did  shine  all  scaly  with  great  plates  of  gold  ; 

The  floor*  of  jo»p  and  emeraud  »»i  dighl. 

Spenser.  The  f'tnim  of  Betlay,  I.  29. 

Of  divers  sort*  of  jaw  peri,  all  lb*  Hast  part  (by  report)  are  most 
affected  to  dial  which  is  like  tbe  emeraud,  and  they  carrie  it  ordina- 
rily about  them  as  a counlercharme. 

Holland.  Pitme,  book  XX S vii.  ch.  ix. 
The  workmen  here  obey  the  master**  call, 

To  gild  the  turret,  aud  to  paint  the  wall, 

To  mark  tbe  pavement  there  with  various  stone, 

And  on  the  jasper  *lep*  to  rrsr  the  throne. 

Prior.  Solomon,  book  ii.  Pleasure. 

Their  small  loot*  of  jasper,  which  are  u«ed  in  finishing  their  nicest 
work,  they  use  till  they  are  blunt,  and  then,  as  they  have  no  means  of 
sharpening  them,  throw  them  away. 

Goat.  Voyages,  val.  v.  book  ii.  cfa.  X. 

Pliny  add*  to  the  pasture  which  we  have  cited  above 
concerning  Jasper,  “And  here  by  the  way  I can  hold 
tit)  longer,  but  my  mind  serves  me  very  well  to  challenge 
the  Magicians,  who  have  given  it  out  that  this  stone  is 
very  good  for  those  to  have  ahout  them,  who  are  to 
make  some  publicke  speech  or  solemn*  oration  to  the 
people.'*  Mar  bod  tens  treats  of  17  species,  and  states 
concerning  the  virtues  of  this  stone. 

Carte  yrttatus  febrem  fuyat,  arcet  hydropem, 

Apposttutyu'  jurat  muitrrrm  parturient em. 

El  tutammtmm  fsrrtanti  creditor  esse. 

Sum  nmweeratuM  yralum  faCit  atgue  potrnlrm. 

El  nr*/  perhihenl  fnntasmata  norm  petit!, 

Cujnt  in  argento  vis  foriior  etse  putatur. 

lie  I jap.  Pret.  c,  39. 

From  a note  on  this  passage  it  would  appear  that 
Jasper  was  sometimes  generated  equivocally.  In  ca- 
pite  Atpidis  invrnitur  la  pi  tins  Jaspidi  si  mil  u qm  minr 
crcdilur  cue  rfftcacice  el  virtu  Us,  el  ideo  quidem  Jaspi- 
dem  quasi  aspidem  rocari  volunt.  Psellus  recommends 
it  as  a preservative  against  defl unions,  the  night-mare, 
and  epilepsy.  (D*  Lap.  Virl.  p.  16.  Ed  1745.)  Jon- 
stone  ( Thuumatographta , iv.  23.)  assures  us  that  it  is  an 
excellent  styptic,  according  to  the  part  round  which  it 
is  fastened  ; and  that  when  placed  on  the  pit  of  the  sto- 
mach of  an  epileptic  patient,  if  it  produces  perspiration, 
it  frees  him  from  the  fit.  Isidore,  in  his  Origintt , (xvi. 
7.)  with  a sagacity  beyond  the  days  in  which  he  wrote, 
ridicules  such  absurd  fancies  as  some  of  those  just 
mentioned,  quad  credere  non  Fidei  ted  superHUionit 
eat. 

Jasper,  nsr\  is  the  third  stone  in  the  fourth  row  of 
the  High  Priest’s  breastplate.  (Eaodut,  xxviii.  20.)  In 
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JASPER,  the  Revelation s,  (iv.  3,)  He  who  sate  upon  the  throne  is 
— wild  to  be“  to  look  upon  like  a jasper,’ 'Spam*  opdaei  Xi’Oy 
JA\  KLIN..  ; and  again,  the  light  of  the  new  Jerusalem  is  de- 

scribed  “ like  unto  a stone  most  precious,  even  like  a 
Jasper  stone *‘ the  building  of  the  wall,”  also,  and 
**  the  foundation,"  were  of  Jasper.  On  all  these  pas- 
sages the  commentators  have  indulged  very  plentifully 
in  mysticism,  and  on  those  from  the  Apocalypse  have 
furnished  St.  John  with  numerous  reasons  for  his  selec* 
tion,  which  it  is  little  probable  were  ever  in  his  contem- 
plation. 

By  recent  Mineralogists  Jasper  is  classed  as  a sub- 
species of  rhomboidal  quartz ; five  kinds  arc  enumerated, 
of  which  the  Egyptian  is  most  rare. 

JASSUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Hanopterous  in- 
sects, belonging  to  the  family  Cicadida , established  by 
Fabricius,  from  the  Cicada  of  Limueus. 

Generic  character.  Beuk  longer  than  the  head,  of 
two  joints,  the  first  short,  and  hid  at  the  buse  by  the 
rounded  coriaceous  hood  ; lip  scarcely  any  ; antenna 
crest-like,  with  the  first  joint  rather  tliicker  than  the 
rest. 

Fallen,  in  his  work  on  the  Htmopiem,  has  kept  this 
genus,  but  has  changed  its  name  to  Jaxse ; he  adds,  that 
the  crown  is  linear,  short,  as  broad  as  the  thorax  ; legs 
covered  with  small  spines.  These  insects  live  in 
gardens,  especially  amongst  flower-pots  ; they  are  very 
agile,  and  leap  like  the  other  Cicada.  The  type  of  the 
genus  is  J.  lunik,  Fabriciu*,  figured  by  Panzer,  Faun. 
Germ.,  part  vi.  tab.  23.  and  part  xxxii.  tab.  10. 

JATROPHA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Mo- 
noecia , order  Monadelphut.  Generic  character:  male 
flower,  corolla,  of  one  petal,  funnel-shaped  ; stamens 
ten,  the  alternate  five  short:  female  flower,  corolla, 
petals  five,  spreading ; styles  three,  two-cleft ; capsule 
three-celled. 

Seventeen  species,  natives  of  tropical  climates. 

J.  manihnt,  native  of  the  West  India  Islands,  is  the 
celebrated  cassava  root,  the  juice  of  which  is  a deadly 
poison,  but  the  farinaceous  portion,  after  due  prepara- 
tion, is  one  of  the  most  nutritious  substances  known. 

JAVEL,  Xojarble , to  wet,  to  bedew  ; as  by  walking 
in  long  grass  after  dew  or  rain.  Brocket.  Jarbted , 
daggled.  North.  Grose. 

The  etymon,  like  the  signification  of  the  term,  (says 
Jamieson,  in  v.Jevd,)  must  be  left  uncertain. 

For  then  ye  wyl  be  wroken 
Of  cuery  light  quarel 
And  cal  a lord  a iaud. 

Shelton.  The  Bate  of  Cohn  Chut. 

How  much  more  abhominable  i«  that  picuish  pride  in  a lewde 
mthriftye  iauelt,  that  hath  a purae  a*  penile*  a*  any  pare  pcdler,  and 
hath  vet  an  hr  rt  aa  high  u mani  a mighti  prince 
Sir  fhouuu  A hr*.  Work**,  fol.  1272.  4 Treaties  upon  ike  Passions. 
Now,  when — ax  Time  flying  with  wing*  swift. 

Expir’d  had  the  trrmr,  that  these  two  iaoels 
Should  render  vp  a reck  mag  of  their  trauels 
Voto  their  master. 

Spenter.  Mother  HubbartTi  Tate. 

But  the  right  Gentle  Mind  [Sir  P.  Sidney]  would  bite  hki  lip. 

To  hear  th t jaucU  to  good  men  to  nip. 

Jd.  Ib. 

JA'VELIN,  ^ Fr.  javdine,  javdot ; It.  giavdlotto ; 

Ja'vblinier,  > Sp.  javalcna,  (which  latter  Delpino 

J a'vblottier.  ) calls  a boar-spear,  and  Skinner  thinks 
may  be  from  the  Sp.  javal , u wild  boar.)  Spelman 
has  gardoc,  baculi  vd  tdi  genu* : Kiliun.  gaudota. 
Fland.  i.  jauditne,  tragula : and  Benson,  gafduca*, 


hastilia.  Gafflak  was  a kind  of  dart  ( jaculi  genu* ) JAVEUN. 
among  the  ancieut  Suio-Goths ; gajfla*,  also,  in  A.  S.  — 
is  furca,  forks.  These  resemblances  may  lie  merely  ■'ALNCE 
casual,  and  javeline  be  (as  Minshew  says)  q.  jaculi  he,  * 

from  jocular i,  to  throw.  Cotgravc  calls  it 

A weapon  of  size  between  the  pike  and  the  partisan. 

And  many  of  theta  from  voder  the  chariots  and  from  among  the 
whrlet,  did  th»u->l  at  OUr  men ne  with  pike*  and  jaurhiu  (tragu/as) 
and  wounded  them. 

Arthur  Gold  png,  Casar.  Commentaries,  book  L fol.  20. 

When  hie  citizen*  had  permitted  and  granted  unto  him  [hltacux] 
to  haoe  sod  enjoy  those  land*  which  he  had  conquered  from  the 
enemy,  u much  as  he  would  himselfo  ; hee  rtod  contented  with  no 
much,  and  no  more  a*  lay  within  one  Hing,  or  shot  of  the  jnrtbn 
which  he  lanced  himself.  Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  309- 

When  the  artnie  wax  tbu*  ordred  in  battailo  array  into  those  bands 
and  squadrons,  the  javthmen  foremost  of  all  began  the  fight, 

Li.  J.ivuu,  (of.  286. 

Tlie  spearmen  or  javelottiert  of  the  vawird,  and  the  priacipes  of 
the  middle  ward,  wtio  stood  rewdie  armed  in  guard  foe  the  defence  of 
the  pinners,  made  head  and  received  them  with  fight. 

Id.  th,  fol.  264. 

Hut  lest  new  wounds  on  wounds  o'erpower  us  quite, 

Bovond  the  missile  javelin' t sounding  flight, 

Sa/e  let  us  stand  ; and  from  the  tumult  far, 

Inspire  the  ranks,  and  rule  the  distant  war 

Pope . Homer.  Iliad,  book  xiv. 

Their  arms  were  abort  javelins,  small  shields  of  a slight  texture, 
and  great  culling  sword*  with  a blunt  point,  after  the  Gaulish  fathioo 
Burke.  Aa  Abridgment  of  Kaglisk  History,  ch.  xi. 

JAUMEA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Synge- 
ttetia,  order  Auqitalis.  Generic  character : calyx  round- 
ish, imbricated,  with  nearly  round  scales,  disposed  in  a 
triple  series ; receptacle  naked ; down  short,  plumose. 

One  species,  J.  linearis , native  of  the  neighliourhood 
of  the  month  of  the  River  of  Plate. 

JAUNCE.  "k  Skinner  says,  tlrenui  ambulare , 

Jaunt,  I from  the  Fr.  janerr , which,  after  Col- 

J a' untv,  V grave,  he  interprets,  to  stir  on  horse 

Ja'untinfss,  j in  the  stable  till  he  swart  (sweat) 

Jauntf/e.  I with  all : or,  Cotgravc  adds,  as  our  to 
jaunt ; (an  old  word.)  To  jaunt  is  (as  in  common 
usage) 

To  make  short,  flighty  excursions  ; to  flit  to  and 
fro;  to  move  airily,  lightly,  giddily  about.  Kudjanty, 
or  jaunty. 

Flighty  or  fluttering  ; airy,  light ; moving  lightly, 
airily. 

Then  afterward  he  wax  Ml  rpon  an  vahrnken  coalt  with  his  face  to 
the  horse  Layle,  and  to  caused  <o  ride  a gallop  Ik  ia mated  til  he  were 
treat  Idem.  Bale.  Pageant  of  Popes,  fol,  127. 

. t was  not  made  3 hone 

And  yet  1 baarc  a burthen  like  an  use, 

Spur-gxll'd,  and  tyr’d  by  launcmg  Bullingfcrooke. 

Shahrpcare.  Rtehard  //.  fol.  45. 

Gt  abo.  ’Lax  I'm  weary  with  ihe  walk, 

Mv  jaunting  days  are  done. 

Beaumont  and  Pletcher.  If 'it  at  several  Weapons,  act  iv.  K.  1. 

Our  Saviour  mrek  and  with  untroubled  mind 
After  bi*  aery  jaunt , though  hurried  sore, 

Hungry  and  cold  betook  him  to  hi*  rest. 

AfUtm.  Paradise  Regained,  book  iv.  1. 492. 

Nt?a.  I am  weary,  giue  me  leaue  awhile, 

Fie,  how  my  bone*  ake,  what  a jaunt  have  I had. 

Shnktpeure.  Romeo  and  Juhe I,  fol.  63. 

Then  a fresh  maggot  take*  them  io  the  bead, 

To  have  one  merry  jnuat  on  ihora 
They'd  not  be  fetter'd -up,  they  swore. 

Yalden.  Fat*  9.  The  Sea  and  the  Banks. 
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T>r  molt  fruitful  in  gentut’s  it  tlie  French  ualioa  ; we  owe  most  of 
our  janty  fashions  now  in  vague  t*>  Mime  4'Jept  beau  itnonjf  them. 

Tift  iinardinn,  No.  149. 

I fell  a certain  ttiffpeti  in  my  limb*,  which  entirely  destroyed  that 
’ jmmtynna  of  air  1 w as  once  master  of. 

Spectator,  No.  530. 

Spring,  which  i*  now  in  full  vigour,  and  every  hedge  and  bush 
covctiI  with  flowers,  remitted  ou i Jaunt  delightful. 

Strut  hum.  Spain,  let.  30. 

Palmer  ! Oh  ! Palmer  lops  ibr/nr/y  part. 

Church  iff.  The  Ratctad. 

A bag-wig  of  a jnunlee  air. 

Trick’d  up  with  all  a bxrfiet's  care, 

Loaded  with  powder  and  perfume, 

Hung  in  a spendthrift  * dressing- room. 

Smart . Fa/dr  16. 

JA'IJNDICE,T  Fr  jaulnme,  from  jaulm r,  yellow. 

Ja'undiced.  y The  ydlowa  (say*  Minshew)  which 
is  un  overflowing  of  the  gull  over  the  whole  bodie. 

But  wheru*  he  [the  Pope]  was  long  before  sicke  of  the  yelnwe 
taundnt,  thru  the  disease  began  to  wourke  so  sore  vpon  him  that  he 
died  the  t wen  lye  daye  after  the  election. 

Bair.  Pageant  of  Pope*.  Col.  196. 

Varna  aaith,  that  the  yellow  Jaunttisc  was  called  a king’s  di«**<e, 
(rcgiiu  morfm *, ) or  a sicknessc  (or  a king,  because  it  was  rured  ordi- 
narily with  this  honyed  wine  called  mulse. 

Holland.  Ptinie,  sol.  II.  fol.  136. 

We  find  in  common  experience,  that  we  apprehend  things  accord- 
ing to  our  own  prepossession  ; jnundued  eyes  seem  to  see  all  objects 
yellow,  blood -shotten.  red. 

Hall.  Woikt,  vol.  iiL  port  iiL  sec.  2.  ■ Epiacapacy  by  Divine 
Right, 

And  Jealousy,  the  jaundice  of  the  soul. 

Dry  den.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther,  part  iii. 

Tne  optic*  of  some  arc  so  dimmed  and  overclouded  by  the  mist*  of 
error  and  prejudice,  that,  like  a jaumhetd  eye,  they  cannot  see  the 
kalou  in  its  true  colours. 

Search.  I.ight>of  Nature,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  ch.  xxiv. 

The  J AUNiatCP.  is  variously  termed  by  Medical  Writers. 
Icterus,  from  the  bird  of  that  name,  the  golden  thrush, 
concerning  which  Pliny  has  recorded  a curious  belief. 
44  A Bird  there  is  called  in  Greeke  Icterus,  of  the  yellow 
colour  which  the  fethers  corrie,  which  if  one  that  hath 
the  Jaundice  doe  but  looke  upon,  he  or  she  shall  pre- 
sently be  cured  thereof,  but  the  poorc  Bird  is  sure  to 
die  for  it.-  (Holland,  xxx.  xi.  Ed.  Hard.  28.)  Regius 
Morbus,  for  the  reason  assigned  by  the  same  writer  from 
Varro,  which  we  have  cited  above : and  in  which  Celsu* 
agrees  with  him  by  prescribing  rich  and  royal  fare  for 
its  cure.  A ratal  tt  *,  or  Arquatus  Morbus,  because  the 
skin  is  coloured  like  a rainbow,  a colore  arcus  ctrlrslis 
irmulo,  Aurigo,  from  the  golden  ( aureo ) hue  which  it 
produces.  And,  lastly,  by  Paracelsus,  who  was  fond  of 
u peculiar  nomenclature,  Lrseoli  Morbus,  from  a salt, 
Ictcolus,  which  he  successfully  employed  in  treating  it. 

Jaundice  arises  from  an  obstruction  of  the  discharge 
of  the  bile  into  the  bowels,  and  its  return  into  the  blood 
by  the  absorbents.  This  may  be  occasioned  by  the  pas- 
sage, through  the  ducts,  of  concretions  formed  in  the 
gall  bladder,  and  called  gall-stones ; a process  often 
attended  with  considerable  pain  in  the  pit  of  the  sto- 
mach, anxiety,  restlessness,  nausea,  and  spasms  ; it  is  of 
uncertain  duration,  sometimes  being  over  in  n few 
hours,  at  others  lasting  even  for  weeks.  The  discolora- 
tion of  the  skin,  which  commences  at  an  early  period 
of  the  attack,  continues  long  after  its  more  violent 
symptoms  have  disappeared.  Indolent  and  inactive 
habits  are  among  ihe  chief  causes  of  this  affection. 
The  ducts  may  also  be  obstructed  by  thickened  bile  ; 


or  they  may  be  compressed,  an  effect  often  produced 
by  sedentary  employments.  This  compression  is  most 
lo  lie  dreaded  if  it  arises  from  any  tumour  of  the  liver. 
They  arc  also  exposed  to  spasmodic  constriction  and  to 
a thickening  of  their  coats,  cither  of  which  causes  mav 
produce  this  disease. 

Relapses  are  of  common  occurrence  in  Jaundice,  and 
medicine  appears  to  possess  little  efficacy.  Frequent 
and  gentle  exercise,  particularly  on  horseback,  warm 
bathing,  attenuating  and  aperient  dirt,  all  are  useful ; 
and  much  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  exhilaration  of 
the  patient’s  spirits,  which  are  proverbially  depressed. 
Opium  has  been  sometimes  largely  given.  Emetics 
and  hiltcr  purgatives,  or  where  inflammation  has  been 
produced  or  apprehended,  blisters  and  blood-letting  are 
among  the  received  remedies.  The  Acids,  especially 
dilute  nitric  Acid,  have  had  strong  advocates  ; and  nu- 
merous attempt*  have  been  made  to  act  upon  the  gall- 
stones themselves  by  solvents.  Among  these,  a decoc- 
tion of  grass  is  recommended  by  no  less  a name  than 
that  of  Van  Sweeten. 

Fewr  diseases  have  had  the  fate  of  meeting  with  more 
fantastical  remedies  than  those  which  the  Ancient*  set 
down  for  the  Jaundice.  The  reader  may  be  amused 
with  a few  which  wc  shall  borrow  from  Fliuy.  It  is 
cured  by  snuffing  up  the  fumes  of  Elairrium , the  juice 
of  the  wild  cucumber;  by  the  seeds  of  the  wild  gourd, 
if  followed  up  by  plentiful  draughts  of  honeyed  water ; 
by  leeks;  by  garlick  in  wine;  by  an  enema  of  beet- 
root ; by  a decoction  of  cicory  in  honeyed  wine ; by 
colewort,  parsley  seed,  basil,  mint,  cummin  ; by  an 
electuary  made  from  orange  seeds  and  honey ; by  dock- 
water,  horehound  juice,  French  nard,  hyacinth  seed, 
chamomile,  maiden-huir,  asphodel,  chick-peas;  by 
hazel-nuts,  taken  in  vinegar  with  wormwood  seed  ; the 
root  and  seed  of  wild  myrtle,  groundsel,  liverwort,  cen- 
taury. betonjr,  vervain,  cinquefoil,  coltsfoot,  hyssop, 
and  aloes.  These  are  simple  prescriptions,  but  what 
shall  we  say  to  some  that  follow?  “The  ashe*  of  a 
Dog's  head  calcined,  faken  in  honey’d  wine;"  “earth- 
worms in  honey'd  vinegre  with  myrrlie  44  the  brains 
of  a Fart  ridge,  F.agle,  or  other  birds  of  prey,  taken  in 
three  cyaths  of  wine  44  the  ashes  of  dates,  those  also 
of  the  entrails  of  Stockdoves  given  in  honey'd  wine  to 
the  quantitie  of  three  spoonfuls,  arc  sovereigue  in  this 
mu’udie ; likewise  the  ashes  of  Sparrow*,  burnt  in  a 
fire  made  of  vine  wood ;”  41  moreover,  it  is  said,  that 
a Hen  with  yellow  feet  is  very  good  therefore;  in  case 
the  said  feet  be  cleansed  and  washed  first  in  faire  water, 
afterwards  bathed  and  rinsed  in  the  wine  lhat  the  |>atient 
is  to  drinks.”  44  Harts  home  burnt  and  reduced  into 
ashes  is  a very  proper  remedy,  so  is  the  bloude  of  un 
Asse  foie  drunk  in  wine."  Pliny  must  recount  in  his 
own  words  the  last  prescription  which  we  shall  cite, 
which  for  nauseousness  and  extravagance,  we  imagine, 
may  fairly  challenge  the  whole  Pharmacopoeia ; iletn 
Jimum  asinini  pulli  quod  primum  edidit  a partu , dalutrt 
fahtr  magnitudine  e rino%  medrlur  inlra  diem  Urtium. 
End  cm  et  « equino  pullo  simililcrque  vis  cat.  (xxviii.  64. 
Ed.  Hard.) 

JAUNT,  see  Jant. 

Ja'wed  7*  c*  ^ro,n  the  A*  S. 

, » ’ ceowan,  ceoician,  mandert , mandi- 

J A WY. 

* >care. 

i The  Jaw  i*  the  chow,  or  that  which 

« * ’ chatcdh  or  chcxceth. 

Jaw-tbetii.  J 


JACV 

DICK. 
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JAW.  For  they  [her  eye*]  in  blered 

_ * And  grave  beared 

IBIS.  lyke  a jetty. 

^ -m_t  Skelton.  Elinonr  Ramming. 

At  hurl  f with  paiD»Jth«  first  word  that  he  tpake, 

Was  llus ; Alas,  and  therewithal!  he  ttaved, 

Hi*  feeble  jairo  and  bollowe  voyc*  could  make 
None  other  aounde. 

(iatcoigne.  Dm  Harikolmru-  of  Bathe, 

And  re  founde  a jaw-bone  of  a rotten  ax*n,  and  put  forth  hya  hande 
and  caughte  it  aod  »lewc  a thoannde  men  tberew  ith. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.  Ju/Ujet,  cb.  av 

Like  a»  a fcarfnll  partridge,  that  ia  fled 

From  the  aharpe  haukr,  which  her  attached  near*, 

And  fall  to  ground,  to  seeke  for  auccour  there. 

Whcras  the  hungry  spaniel*  the  does  spy, 

With  greed v tawri  her  reidy  for  to  tear*. 

Spent rr.  Faerie  Qu*ene,  book  tit  can.  8. 

Bui  wnw  he  hath  had  enough  of  this,  and  would  shut  and  close 
his  mouth  again,  he  letleln  fall  the  upper  chaw  a little,  which  is  a 
warning  unto  the  bird  for  to  get  forth  : but  he  sever  bringeth  both 
(awn  together,  before  he  knows  that  the  trochiJas  is  flown  out. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  *99. 

He  may  be  compared  to  one  so  jate-f alien  with  over. long  fasting, 
that  he  cannot  eat  meat  when  brought  unto  him. 

Fuller.  Wort  hies.  Eater. 

The  dewlaps  and  the  jotry  pat  of  the  face. 

Guffaw.  On  Don  Qnurole,  p.  42. 

The  rest  called  Jaw- teeth  or  grinders,  m Latin  motor**,  are  made 
flat  aod  broad  a top  and  withal]  somewhat  uneven  aod  rugged,  that 
by  their  knobs  and  little  cavities  they  may  the  better  retain,  grind, 
and  commix  the  aliment*. 

Ray.  Of  the  Creation,  part  ii.  p.  307. 

And  o'er  his  lank  jaw-hone,  in  piteous  plight 

His  black  rough  beard  was  matted  rank  and  rile. 

Thornton.  The  Cottle  of  Indolence. 

Till  then,  ye  elements,  rest,  and  thou  firm  earth, 

Ope  not  thy  yawning  /mr«,  but  let  this  monster 

Stalk  his  due  lime  on  thine  affrighted  surface. 

Mamtu.  Elfnda. 

JAY,  Fr.  jay,  geay,  gay,  gaion ; D.  ka,  kae , katen. 
Skinner  and  Minshew  from  the  sound  which  it  utters. 
The  trivial  name  of  the  Corvut  glandariu*  of  Limueus. 


Now  had  this  Phebut  ia  His  hoes  a crowc,  JAY. 

Which  ia  a cage  he  foster’d  many  a day,  

Arxl  taught  it  speken,  as  men  lecne  a jay.  HUS 

Chancer.  The  Manciples  Tale,  r.  17081. 

- Two  sharp-winged  shea  res, 

Decked  with  diver**  plumes,  like  painted  jayet, 

W>r«  fined  at  hi*  backs,  to  cut  hi*  ayene  wa*es. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qweae.  book  ii.  can.  8. 

Admires  thajay  the  insect's  gilded  winga? 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  epis.  3. 

And  startle  from  his  ashen  spray, 

Across  the  glrn,  the  screaming  jay, 

Harlan.  (Me  2.  The  Hamlet. 

1 BALIA,  in  Zoology,  a perms  of  stintless  llyme * 
nopterous  insects,  belonging  to  the  fumily  Ichnmmo - 
nidet,  established  by  Latreille,  who  separated  it  from 
the  genus  Banchu*  of  Fabricius. 

Generic  character.  Antentut  Aliform,  of  thirteen  joints 
in  the  females  ; lips  small,  horny,  transverse,  arched  in 
front  and  nicked  in  the  middle  ; jaws  thick,  one  with 
four  and  the  other  with  two  teeth,  on  the  inner  side  ; 
maxillary  palpi  short,  of  five  joints,  ending  by  a large 
joint ; abdomen  much  compressed ; knife-shaped 
wings,  like  those  of  the  Cynipes.  Panzer  has  given  the 
name  of  Sagaris  to  this  genus.  The  muntiprs  of  these 
insects  are  unknown,  but  they  probably  live  like  the 
Cynipes,  and  undergo  their  metamorphosis  in  the  cel- 
lular structure  of  plants. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  Ibalia  cuatellator  of  Latreille, 
the  Banchua  cuatellator  of  Panzer,  who  figures  it  in 
part  Ixxii.  tab.  6.  of  his  excellent  Work  on  German 
insects. 

IBERIS,  in  Bolany,  a genus  of  the  class  Tetrady- 
namia,  order  Silica losa,  natural  order  Cruciform.  Ge- 
neric character:  corolla,  petals  unequal,  the  exterior 
larger:  pouch  roundish,  compressed,  partition  pluccd 
crosswise,  cells  one-seeded. 

About  twenty  species,  natives  of  Europe,  herbaceous, 
hardy  plants,  several  of  which  are  cultivated  in  gardens 
by  the  name  Candy-tuft,  I.  amara  is  a native  of  Eng- 
land. 


IBIS. 


IBIS,  a bird  so  called  in  Greek  and  Latin;  “Of 
stifle  legs  and  a long  hill,  which  proflteth  much  the 
country  of  Libia  in  killing  serpents,  and  therefore 
worshipped  among  the  Egyptians.’"  Minshew. 

The  like  devi«*  to  this,  namely  of  cly*tre«,  we  learned  first  of  a 
foul*  in  the  same  /Egypt  which  ia  called  ibis,  (or  the  blackr  itorke.) 
Thi«  bird  having  a crooked  and  hooked  bill,  u*elh  it  ioatead  of  a 
syringe  or  pipe,  to  suuirt  water  into  that  pirt,  whereby  it  is  most  kind 
and  hoi  some  io  void  the  doung  and  excremcntr*  ol  meat,  sad  so 
purgeth  and  claanseth  her  bodie. 

Holland.  Ptmte,  vol.  i.  fol . 2 1 0. 

Ibis,  Lacepede;  fbii.  In  Zoology , a genus  of  ani- 
mals belonging  to  the  family  Longirotdrea,  order  Grallee , 
class  A vex.  x 

Generic  character.  Beak  arched,  long,  slender, 
thick  nt  the  base,  and  quadrangular,  rounded  at  the  tip, 
which  is  obtuse ; nostrils  linear,  extending  from  the 
root  to  the  tip  of  the  beak,  and  dividing  it  into  three 
portions,  of  which  the  upper  is  the  broadest  and  flat- 
tened ; heud  and  throat  bare,  the  latter  and  the  crop 
expansile ; legs  longish  and  four-toed,  the  front  webbed 

VOL.  XXI  It. 


at  their  base  as  far  as  the  first  joint,  the  hind  toe  very 
long,  all  provided  with  claws,  that  of  the  middle  toe  in 
some  smooth,  in  others  serrated,  on  its  inner  edge ; 
wings  of  moderate  size,  the  first  quill  shorter  than  the 
second  and  third,  which  are  the  longest  of  all. 

The  genus  fbu  has  been  frequently  confounded 
with  the  Tanlali,  Scolopacea,  and  Numcnii : it  is  distin- 
guished from  the  last  by  the  bareness  of  the  head 
and  throat,  which  in  them  is  feathered  ; from  the  Sco- 
lopaees  by  the  quadrangular  form  of  the  base  of  the 
beak,  which  in  them  is  round  ; and  from  the  Tanlali  by 
the  same  circumstance  and  its  slenderness,  as  in  them 
it  is  triagonal  and  very  strong.  Ibes  are  found  in  alt 
parts  of  the  world,  except  Australia,  but  more  especially 
in  warm  climates,  from  whence  they  sometimes  migrate, 
and  are  occasionally  met  with  in  Germany,  Holland, 
and  England.  They  feed  upon  insects,  worms,  testa- 
ceous animals,  and  sometimes  even  on  small  fishes. 
Cuvier  imagined  that  the  Ibes  occasionally  fed  on 
snakes,  in  consequence  of  having  found  what  he  const- 
3 s 
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IBIS. 


percd  to  be  the  scale*  of  thoae  animals  in  an  Ibis  mummy. 
This,  however,  is  denied  by  Savigny,  for  the  following 
reasons:  nr.  that  according  to  the  account  of  Herodotus, 
the  intestines  were  removed  prior  to  embalming;  that 
snakes  were  among  the  number  of  sacred  animals,  and 
might,  therefore,  have  been  subjected  to  the  same  fune- 
real honours  as  the  ibis;  that  he  (M.  Snvigny)  had 
found  in  an  Ibis  mummy  not  the  remains  of  the  viscera, 
but  those  of  golden  flies,  beetles,  and  a sea  uni*,  whence 
he  believes  that  Cuvier  might  possibly  have  been  mis- 
taken, and  more  especially  that  the  remains  which 
Cuvier  had  met  with  presented  no  appearance  of  diges- 
tion, which  is  a strong  presumption  against  hi*  opinion ; 
and  that  the  organization  of  the  Ibes  is  not  such  as  to 
adupt  them  for  destroying  serpents. 

The  Ibes  perform  a powerful  and  elevated  flight,  ex- 
tending their  neck  mid  legs  horizontally  with  their  b*>dy, 
and  occasionally  uttering  hoarse,  bass  croakings.  When 
they  settle,  they  are  observed  huddling  close  together, 
and  for  hours  employed  raking  up  the  mud  with  their 
beak,  advancing  very  slowly,  and  not  with  the  rapidity 
of  the  Curlew ; and  while  thus  engaged  they  usuully 
rest  upon  one  leg  only.  They  build  mostly  on  high 
trees,  and  feed  their  young  in  the  nest  till  they  can  fly. 

I.  Falcinrlluj.  Tern. ; Scolopat  Pale.,  Lin. ; le  Courii t 
Perl,  Buff. ; f Ibit  Noir,  Savigny  ; El  Harris  of  the 
Arabs  ; Ayron  Negro  of  Italy  ; Bay  and  Glossy  Ibis, 
Lath.  This  species  is  nearly  two  feet  in  length,  and 
varies  much  in  its  plumage  at  different  ages ; in  the 
three-years  old  bird  the  head  is  of  a blackish  red,  the 
neck,  chest,  upper  part  of  the  back,  bastard  wing  and 
under  parts  bright  rusty  red  ; b ick,  rump,  wing-coverta, 
quills  of  the  wings  and  tail  greenish  black,  glossed  with 
bronze  and  purple ; the  beak  greenish  black,  and  brown 
at  the  tip  ; the  naked  ocular  circlet  green  encompassed 
with  grey  ; legs  brownish  green.  It  is  then  known  as 
the  Tanlaiu*  Igneus  and  Falcincllus  of  Gmelin.  In 
such  birds  as  have  not  reached  three  years,  the  feathers 
of  the  head,  neck,  and  throat  are  brownish  black  in  the 
middle,  and  edged  with  white ; the  under  part  of  the 
neck,  the  cheat,  belly,  and  thighs,  ashy  black ; the  upper 
part  of  the  back  and  the  scapulars  ashy  brown ; the 
gtossings  of  the  wings  and  tail  less  brilliant.  Whilst 
in  the  first  year  the  general  plumage  is  more  ashy,  and 
the  white  edges  of  the  feathers  much  broader  than  sub- 
sequently. They  build  their  nests  in  Asia,  and  are 
found  on  the  borders  of  streams  and  lakes  in  flocks  of 
thirty  or  forty;  they  migrate  periodically  to  Egypt,  and, 
arriving  there  later  than  the  White  Ibis,  stay  there  also 
later.  In  their  passage  they  are  numerous  in  Poland, 
Hungary,  Turkey,  and  the  Greek  Archipelago;  they 
occasionally  visit  the  bank*  of  the  Danube,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy,  and,  but  more  rarely,  England  and 
Holland. 

I.  Rdigiosa,  Cuv.  ; Tantalus  .FUhiopicut,  Lath. ; 
Abou  Hannes,  Bruce  ; White  Ibis.  About  the  size  of 
u fowl ; the  head  and  neck  bare,  the  skin  of  which  is 
black  ; the  body  white ; the  primaries  of  the  wings 
tipped  with  shining  ashy  black,  among  which  the  white 
forms  oblique  notches ; the  secondaries  bright  black, 
glossed  with  green  and  violet,  the  barbs  of'  the  inner- 
most three  or  four  long  and  silky,  cover  the  rump,  and 
falling  from  above  the  lips  of  the  wings  hide  part  of 
the  tail,  of  which  the  quill  feathers  are  white,  and  thus 
is  produced  the  crescent- like  mark  on  the  rump  noticed 
by  Plutarch.  (Dr  Itide  et  Ostnde.)  When  young,  this 
species  has  the  neck  and  throat  sparingly  covered  with 


small  white  feathers,  and  the  top  of  the  head  and  occi- 
put have  other  longer  and  lustrous  black  feathers,  of 
which  some  are  edged  with  white,  and  are  sufficiently 
long  to  form  a crest  on  the  occiput  had  the  bird  power 
to  raise  it ; these,  as  the  bird  advance*  in  age,  fall  out, 
and,  a*  has  been  before  mentioned,  the  head  and  neck 
become  bare.  From  this  circumstance  M.  Savigny 
imagines  that  the  bronze  bird  figured  by  Middleton  in 
his  Antiq.  Monum.,  Tab.x . p.  129,  is  not  so  very  distant 
from  the  Ibis  as  Cuvier  seems  to  think.  The  White 
Ihis  arrives  in  Egypt  about  the  time  that  the  inundation 
of  the  Nile  commences,  its  numbers  increasing  or 
diminishing  with  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
waters,  and  it  migrates  about  the  end  of  June,  at  which 
time,  Bruce  observes,  it  is  first  noticed  in  Ethiopia.  The 
time  for  shooting  them  is  when  the  Nile  subsides,  but 
nets  also  are  set  for  them,  and  in  Autumn  many  are 
found  id  the  marshes  of  Lower  Egypt  and  about  Da- 
mietta  with  their  heads  cut  off.  This  species  does  not 
collect  in  large  flights;  Savigny  has  observed  not  more 
than  eight  or  ten  together,  and  sometimes  only  one. 

This  as  well  as  the  last  species  are  the  birds  which 
were  adored  by  the  ancient  Egyptian*,  and  of  which 
numerous  mummies  are  found.  It  is  very  remarkable 
that,  with  the  excellent  description  of  the  White  Ibis 
given  by  Herodotus  before  their  eyes.  Naturalists  so 
long  described,  as  that  bird,  individuals  which  are 
totally  different  The  bird  described  by  Perrault  as 
the  Ibis  Blanc,  by  Brisson  as  Ibis  Candida,  and  by 
Linn^us  as  Tantalus  Ibis,  for  the  present  species,  differs 
from  it  in  having  the  ridge  of  the  beak  rounded,  its  tip 
si ightly  grooved  on  each  side,  and  the  nostrils  at  the  root. 
Consequent!)  it  is  not  an  Ibis,  in  which  the  beak  is  not 
grooved,  and  the  nostrils  extend  nearly  from  the  base  to 
the  tip  of  the  beak.  In  point  of  size,  too,  they  differ 
very  greatly  ; the  Tantalus  Ibis  of  Linnaeus  is  as  large 
a*  a Stork,  but  the  true  Ibis  does  not  exceed  the  size  of 
the  common  Fowl.  In  reference  to  this  point,  Ha&sel- 
quist,  in  his  Iter  Palestinian,  is  more  correct ; he  says, 
p.  219,  magniludo  gallinte  tru  cornicis;  and  at  p.  250, 
rasa  qutr.  in  trpulchris  inveniuntur,  cum  aribus  amditis, 
hvjus  sunt  magnitudinis  ; yet  he  has  mistaken  a little 
Black  and  White  Heron  for  the  true  Ibis.  Beton,  in  his 
Histoire  Naturelle  des  distant,  lib.  iv.  c.  9.  insists  upon 
the  White  Ibis  being  merely  a Stork  ; an  opinion.  Cuvier 
says,  concerning  which  aussi  personae  n'a-t’-il  Hh  de  son 
avis  en  cr  point,  excepte  Is  apothicaires  qui  ont  pris  la 
cigogne  pour  embleme,  parte  quits  font  con  fondue  avec 
VIbis  ampul  on  attribue  (invention  des  dysteres. 

I.  Melanocrphala , Vieill. ; Tant.  Mrlan.,  Gmel. ; 
Saunghill  of  India;  Black-headed  Ibis.  Entirely 
white,  except  the  beak,  head,  and  legs,  which  are  black, 
a*  are  ulso  a few  spots  on  the  back  of  the  head  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck.  Latham  states  that  the  fea- 
thers of  the  rump  are  often  used,  as  those  of  the  Ostrich, 
for  head-dresses.  It  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  only  the  last  species 
during  its  migratory  progress. 

I.  Crist  a ta,  Vieill. ; Tant.  Crist.,  Gmel. ; Crested 
Ibis.  Is  distinguished  by  a tuft  of  long  white  and  green 
feathers  implanted  in  the  back  of  the  neck ; the  fore- 
head and  upper  part  of  the  head  green  ; the  rest  of  the 
neck,  back,  and  front  of  the  body,  rusty  red  ; the  wings 
white ; beak  and  legs  yellow.  The  female  has  a shorter 
crest,  the  wing*  tinged  with  grey.  Native  of  Mada- 
gascar. 

I.  C.alva,  Vieill. ; Tant.  Coir.,  Gmel. ; Bald-headed 
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IBIS.  Ibis.  Rather  larger  than  the  European  Curlew;  its 
•— head,  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  and  front  of  the  throat 
naked,  forming  at  it*  upper  part  a kind  of  fold,  about 
five  lines  broad,  of  a deep  red ; the  general  colour  of 
the  plumage  is  black,  glossed  with  green  and  purple. 
Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in  the  marshy 
districts  of  Africa. 

I.  Fuscata , Viefll. ; Tant.  Manillensu,  Gmrl.  ; Ma- 
nilla Ibis.  Has  the  plumage  reddish  brown,  the  eyes 
encircled  with  a greenish  skin,  which  is  also  the  colour 
of  the  beak,  and  the  legs  red. 

I.  H aged  ash,  Vieill. ; Tant.  Hog.,  Gmel. ; Hadclde 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A little  larger  than  the 
common  Fowl ; has  the  beak  five  inches  long,  red  above 
and  black  beneath ; the  upper  part  of  the  neck  yellow  ; 
wings  brown ; tail  cuneiform,  and  twice  as  long  as  the 
beak ; feet  and  legs  black. 

I.  CalchopUra , Vieill. ; Copper-fringed  Tbit.  Head, 
neck,  chest,  and  belly  grey;  a narrow  white  stripe 
extending  from  the  ear  down  the  neck ; back,  wing* 
coverts,  and  rump  greyish  brown,  with  bronze  glossings; 
alar  and  caudal  quills  blue,  changing  to  deep  violet ; 
legs  brown  ; tarsi  and  toes  red. 

I.  Rubra,  Vieill. ; Scot.  Rub.,  Lin. ; Tant  Rub., 
Gmel. ; Scarlet  Ibis.  The  whole  phunuge  scarlet,  ex- 
cept the  tips  of  the  alar  quills,  which  are  black  ; beak 
naked,  part  of  the  cheeks,  legs,  and  feet  pale  red.  In 
the  female,  the  feathers  on  the  head  and  front  of  the 
neck  are  tipped  with  grey,  with  greyish  red  on  the  top 
of  the  neck  and  fore  part  of  the  back ; the  rest  of  the 
back  and  rump  and  wing-coverts  bright  red ; under 
parts  paler  ; tips  of  the  first  two  alar  quills  azure  blue. 
Before  the  Scarlet  Ibis  attains  its  full  age,  its  plumage 
varies  very  remarkably ; when  first  hatched,  it  is  covered 
w ith  a blackish  down,  which  then  becomes  ash,  and  after- 
wards white ; subsequent  to  the  second  and  third  moult, 
the  scarlet  begins  to  appear  on  the  back,  and  extends 
thence  to  the  neck,  wings,  and  under  parts.  The  Tant. 
Fuse,  of  Gmelin  is  considered  by  Temminck  as  the  young 
of  this  species,  and  Vieillot  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
Tant.  Albut  of  Latham  is  the  same.  The  Scarlet  Ibis 
is  found  in  the  hottest  parts  of  America  in  large  flocks, 
and  frequently  the  old  are  separated  from  the  young 
birds  ; they  fly  rapidly,  but  rarely,  except  at  morning  and 
evening,  in  search  of  food ; they  are  not  very  shy,  and 
can  easily  be  tamed. 

J.  Mexico na,  Vieill. ; Tant.  Mrx.,  Gmel. ; Mexican 
Ibis.  Face  covered  with  a reddish  skin  ; the  feathers 
of  the  head  and  neck  brown,  white,  and  green;  those  of 
the  bock  green  and  black  ; under  parts  reddish  brown ; 
wings  glossed  with  green  and  gold  ; legs  blackish,  and 
feet  blue  Found  on  the  lakes  of  Mexico 

Some  other  species  are  mentioned  by  Vieillot,  for 
which  the  reader  is  referred  to  his  Work. 

See  Linnari  Sy  sterna  Nature*  a Gmelin ; Buffon, 
Hintoire  NalurcJle ; Illiger,  Prodromus  Mamma  Hum  ei 
Av ium ; Cuvier,  Regne  Animal;  Vieillot,  HiUoirt 
Naturelle  dcs  Oiseaux  de  t Amerique  Septentrional?. 

We  shall  here  dwell  a little  longer  upon  the  ancient 
accounts  of  the  Ibis.  The  LXX  have  rendered  the 
Hebrew  (Lev.  ch.  xi.  v.  17.)  by  Ifiti.  The  English 

version,  following  Junius  and  Bochart,  interprets  it  **  the 
great  owl.”  A similar  rendering  of  the  same  word 
occurs  Isaiah,  ch.  xxxiv.  v.  II.  In  Egypt,  says  Hero- 
dotus, (ii.  64.)  whoever  kills  an  Ibis,  even  involuntarily, 
is  put  to  death  without  hope  of  pardon ; and  this  asser- 


tion is  corroborated  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  (i.  83.)  The  IBIS, 
reason  for  the  great  value  assigned  to  these  Birds  is  v^-v— 
explained  by  the  elder  Historian  afterwards  as  follows. 

Every  Spring,  it  seems,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  encoun- 
tering certain  winged  Serpents,  who  attempted  to  make 
their  way  through  a defile  opposite  the  city  Butus.  by 
which  Arabia  is  separated  from  Egypt.  Here  they  killed 
the  invaders;  and  Herodotus,  who  visited  the  spot,  saw 
huge  piles  of  the  Snakes*  bones  and  spines  (ovnVdoi) 
scattered  about  in  all  directions,  as  clear  testimonies  of 
the  valour  of  the  Ibis.  The  Bird,  as  he  describes  it,  is 
wholly  black,  with  feet  like  a Stork,  a beak  extremely 
hooked,  and  in  ita  size  equal  to  a Cm,  perhaps  our 
English  Crake  or  Curlew.  There  is  another  kind  far 
more  common  than  these  Snake-killers,  which  has  the 
head  and  neck  unfeathered,  and  the  wings  white.  (75.  6.) 

Poly  am  us,  in  his  Stratagemata , (vii.  9.)  has  given  a 
curious  example  of  the  respect  paid  by  the  Egyptians 
to  the  Ibis.  When  Cambyses  was  besieging  Pelusium, 
the  garrison  made  so  strenuous  a resistance,  that  the 
invader  was  nearly  beaten  off  by  the  volleys  from  their 
catapults.  The  Persian,  however,  renewed  his  attack 
under  unexpected  leaders.  He  drew  up  in  his  first  rank 
a large  band  of  Cats,  Dogs,  Sheep,  and  Ibes,  all  of 
them  personages  whom  the  Egyptians  regarded  with 
the  most  superstitious  veneration.  They  dared  no 
longer  hurl  their  stones  and  fire  at  these  Divinities,  and 
under  the  protection  and  by  the  auspices  of  his  enemies' 

Gods,  Cambyses  thus  succeeded  in  storming  their  city. 

Cicero  twice  corroborates  the  inviolability  of  the 
Ibis ; (de  Nat  Deor . i.  29.  Tusc.  Quint,  v.  27.)  but  in 
repeating  the  story  of  the  winged  Serpents,  he  makes 
them  swarm  from  the  Desert  of  Libya,  (de  Nat.  Deor. 
i.  86.)  A£lian  ( Hut.  An.  ii.  38.)  gives  both  accounts. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxii.  15.)  and  Philo  (deAmm. 
prop.  xvi.  11.)  are  the  only  two  other  authors  who  men- 
tion the  fringed  Serpents  ; and  the  former  adds  a huge 
marvel  relative  to  the  Ibis,  qua s ares  per  rostra  edere 
fetus  acerpimus.  Diodorus  Siculus  (i.  87.)  makes  the 
Ibis  a destroyer  of  Snakes,  Locusts,  and  Caterpillars  ; 
and  he  is  followed  by  numerous  other  writers.  Jose- 
phus mentions  them  as  part  of  the  baggage  which 
Moses  carried  with  him  as  a preservative  against  Ser- 
pents, when  he  commanded  the  Egyptian  army  during 
an  inland  expedition  against  the  Ethiopians.  (Ant  ii. 

10.) 

Ailian  (Hist  An.  ii.  35.)  and  Pliny  (as  we  have 
cited  him  above)  have  ascribed  (o  the  Ibis  a most  useful 
medical  invention  ; and  the  former,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Egyptian  emhalmers,  has  advanced  a statement,  to 
which  he  does  not  very  readily  assent,  that  the  intestines 
of  this  Bird  extend  to  the  incredible  length  of  96  cubits. 

(x.  29.)  That  which  was  procured  from  the  Grand 
Signor,  as  an  Ibis,  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  is  described  by 
Perrault  in  the  Hid  volume  of  the  Mkm.  de  I’Acadhnie 
des  Science*,  part  iii.  p.  61.  measured  in  this  depart- 
ment only  4 feet  8 inches,  (French.)  This  Bird  (Ibis 
Blanc)  lived  many  months  at  Versailles,  and,  as  if  out 
of  spite  to  jElian,  (as  we  shall  presently  have  occasion 
to  remark,)  ate  very  heartily.  It  was  dissected  after 
death,  and  its  anatomical  description  is  given  in  very 
full  detail.  Plutarch  (de  Solertia  Animal,  vol.  ii.  p.  974, 

Ed.  Xyl.  and  de  Isid.  et  Otir.  381.)  asserts,  that  in  its 
ablutions  the  Ibis  employs  salt  water,  and  that  the 
Priests  of  Egypt,  in  performing  their  lustrations,  always 
select  such  water  as  an  Ibis  has  drunk  from,  on  account 
of  that  Bird’s  extreme  fastidiousness  in  regard  to  the 
3s  2 
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IBIS,  purity  of  its  beve-age.  A few  other  particulars  may  be 
' collected  from  the  same  author,  namely,  that  an  Ibis 
just  excluded  from  the  shell  weighs  two  drachm* r,  that 
in  exactly  as  much  as  the  heart  of  a new-born  infant  ; 
that  when  its  legs  are  extended,  the  lines  joining:  their 
extremities  with  the  beak  make  an  equilateral  triangle ; 
(Sympos,  iv.  p.  67 0.)  and  that  it  stands  in  the  form  of 
the  first  Egyptian  letter.  (Ibid.  ix.  p.  738.)  One  other 
fact,  in  order  to  escape  misinterpretation,  we  shall 
present  in  his  own  language  : rip  *l/he  kiyownv,  Stay 

vaKatii  ysvoptyq,  10  fipopucr.%  utot vtraif  cut  t'a\fpoy, 

to  ttpu'ftaitrov  tax  f tv.  ( An  sent  wit  gerenda 
Re*p.  p.  791.)  In  conformity  with  the  above  assertion, 
the  flesh  and  entrails  of  that  specimen  which  was  dissect- 
ed by  the  Academie  dee  Science,  are  described  as  fresh 
and  agreeable  to  the  smell  more  than  1 5 days  after  death. 
In  corroboration,  also,  of  this  posthumous  sweetness, 
the  close  of  a passage  in  Cicero,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  has  often  been  cited ; but,  as  will  be 
plain  upon  a glance  at  the  context,  with  no  little  misap- 
plication. Cicero  remarks,  arertunt  pestem  ab  AZgypto, 
cum  c olucres  angties,  ej  vwUitntr  Libya  rente  Africa 
invectas,  intcrjiciunt,  atque  consumunt.  Ex  quo  Jit  ut 
ill<r  nee  morru  viva  n arrant,  rue  -adore  rnortutr.  Ilia 
here  plainly  points  out  the  makes,  the  stench  of  which, 
if  they  were  not  devoured  by  the  Ibes,  might  perhaps 
breed  pestilence. 

But  to  return  to  /Elian.  The  Ibis,  he  says,  is  sacred 
to  the  Moon,  (2«Xy*»i;,)  for  it  sits  upon  its  eggs  (to  ii-i 
*«*{\v<fr<u)  as  many  days  as  that  Goddess  waxes  and 
wanes.  This  Bird  never  quits  Egypt,  and  if  any 
attempt  is  made  to  force  it  from  its  native  soil,  it  pre- 
vents the  violence  by  voluntarily  starving  itself  to  death ; 
an  assertion  which  is  incorrect,  provided  Perrault's  bird 
was  a true  Ibis.  It  walks  gravely  and  delicately ; (y«vxq 
•cal  topis u3v)  ( Ih*t . A /tint.  ii.  38.)  or.  as  Aldrovnndtix 
renders  the  passage,  magnCt  tarditate  graditur  nee  earn 
qmrptam  ocyue  ingredi  r ideat  quant  molli  grad  it  el 
tardo,  more  la  u tar  urn  mulierum,  (Ornithol  xx.  S.) 
When  its  head  and  neck  are  buried  in  its  breast 'feathers, 
it  seems  heart-shaped,  and  its  legs,  while  it  walks,  are 
a cubit  asunder.  It  is  beloved  by  Mercury  the  Parent 
of  language,  ur«i  totxe  to  t tbor  r ij  tjtvtrn  rov  \oy*,  because, 
as  /Elinu  continues  still  more  mystically  and,  if  poosible, 
more  unintelligibly,  ra  u*V  yip  uiXavo  wetT/Cfta  rtp  re 
atya-pivv  teat  titlov  itunpeQcfuvtv  \oyu  xapafidWt t to 
a*»*  T a c<  \fVK a rtf  vpo(f>epofLCvw  r*  *ai  aKuvoprvtf  tat 
inrqpir^  ti  tvbov  sat  dyyi\tf  in  ay  (foot*.  It  is  very  long- 
lived,  and  the  Priests  of  Hermopolis  pretend  to  show  one 
which  is  immortal.  But  in  this  assertion  neither  Apion, 
to  whom  it  was  exhibited,  nor  /Elian,  who  relates  the 
exhibition,  place  uny  confidence.  Its  power  ofdigesting 
Snakes  and  Scorpions  arises  from  its  extreme  heat.  It 
enjoys  excellent  health,  although  nothing  is  so  filthy  as 
to  escape  the  inquiry  of  its  beak.  In  order  to  frustrate 
the  attack  of  Cats  it  builds  in  Palm-trees,  the  bark  of 
which  presents  great  difficulties  even  to  the  agility  of 
those  crafty  animals,  (x.  29.) 

Strabo,  following  Herodotus,  distinguishes  twr.  genera, 
both  known  in  Egypt  and  separated  by  colour ; one 
like  the  Stork,  the  other  wholly  black.  The  streets  of 
Alexandria,  he  adds,  are  thronged  with  these  most  tame 
and  gentle  Birds,  which  are  both  of  use  and  of  annoy- 
ance to  mankind.  They  are  useful  because  they  de- 
vour Snakes,  carrion,  and  offal,  and  thus  act  the  part  of 
scavengers;  but  it  is  very  difficult  for  any  article  of 
food  to  escape  their  gluttony  or  their  defilement.  The 


Ibis  is  a most  ravenous  and  most  unclean  animal, 
or,  as  the  powerful  and  untronslateable  Greek  expresses 
it,  wau/ptiyoy  tat  htaOapror.  (xvii.  p.  566.  Ed.  1587.) 

Aldrovandus  ( loc . dt.)  collects  many  of  the  particu- 
lars which  we  have  given  above,  and  countless  others  of 
the  same  kind  ; among  these,  that  if  a Crocodile  be 
stroked  with  the  feather  of  an  Ibis  it  sinks  into  a state 
of  torpor  and  lethargy  ; a similar  effect,  as  it  were  by 
fascination,  is  produced  on  Serpents  ; on  the  other 
hand,  the  gall  of  a Hyena  is  fatal  to  this  Bird  itself. 
He  adds  also  sundry  reasons,  which  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  repeat,  why  Ibis  became  a term  of  reproach, 
and  was  used  as  such  by  Callimachus  against  Apollo- 
nius Rhodiuft,  (Suklas  ad  v.  Ka\Kipaxot,)  and  by  Ovid 
against  Corvinus  or  Hyginus,  if  either  Corvinus  or 
Hyginus  indeed  were  the  subject  of  the  Poem  dT  the 
Homan  Exile.  The  reader  who  cares  about  this  last 
question,  will  find  it  amply  discussed  in  the  Prolegomena  of 
Boessius.  printed  in  the  I Vth  Volume  of  Burmann’s  Ow'd, 

Shaw,  in  his  Travels  through  many  parts  of  Barbary 
and  the  Levant,  stales,  that,  in  his  time,  the  Ibis  was 
very  rare ; he  describes  it  as  the  Emsecsy,  or  Ox  Bird, 
about  the  size  of  a Curlew,  with  a white  body  and  red 
beak  and  legs,  consequently  neither  a Tantalus  nor  an 
Ibis,  although  Gmelin  has  placed  it  among  the  former. 
Pocock  considers  it  to  be  a species  of  Crane,  and  men- 
tions having  seen  very  many  of  them,  which  were  of  a 
grey  colour,  feeding  together  on  the  islands  of  the  Nile. 
Maillet,  in  his  Description  <TEgyptet  partii.  p.  23.  states 
that  the  Ibis  and  the  Fotcl  of  Pharaoh  were  the  same ; 
and  others  have  believed  it  to  be  the  Gypactus  Jlarbatu *, 
a rapacious  bird,  and  very  different  from  the  Ibis. 

Mr.  Bruce  ( Appendix , 178.  vol.  v.)  states  that  we  have 
lost  the  ancient  Ibis  ; but  that  he  is  convinced  of  ite 
identity  with  a Bird  which  he  describes  as  the  Abou 
H unties,  or  Father  John  ; so  called,  because  it  appears 
on  St-  John's  day,  the  precise  time  when  the  fresh 
water  of  the  Tropical  rains  is  known  in  Egypt  to  have 
first  mixed  with  the  Nile,  and  to  have  made  it  light, 
sweet,  and  exhaleable.  He  disputes  the  existence  of 
Serpents  in  any  abundance,  at  present,  in  Egypt,  and  he 
founds  a belief,  upon  the  concurrent  testimony  of  so 
many  writers  as  to  this  fact  in  earlier  times,  that  at  the 
period  in  which  Egypt  was  more  largely  inhabited  there 
was  much  more  copious  irrigation.  Hence  there  were 
more  Snakes ; but  as,  from  depopulation  and  neglect,  the 
Desert  enlarged  its  boundaries,  so  the  Snakes,  the 
waters,  and  the  Ibes  all  disappeared  simultaneously. 
The  lust- named  retired  into  Ethiopia,  in  the  lower  pari 
of  which,  in  a hot  country  full  of  stagnant  pools,  Mr. 
Bruce  found  them  as  the  Abou  Hannes.  He  contends 
that  Buflbn  s White  Ibis  of  Egypt  has  none  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  Bird  it  is  intended  to  represent  ; that 
none  such  are  known  in  Egypt,  and  that  all  which  are 
found  in  the  Catacombs  are  black  and  white,  just  as 
they  are  described  by  Historians.  Savigny  concurs  with 
Bruce  in  believing  the  Abou  Hannes  to  be  the  White  Ibis 
of  the  Ancients.  To  his  learned  Work,  Hist.  Naturdle 
et  Mythologique  de  [Ibis , we  must  direct  our  readers 
for  a profound  examination  of  almost  every  particular 
connected  with  the  subject.  His  chief  hypothesis  is 
that  the  Ancient  Ibis  did  not,  as  we  have  before  men- 
tioned, in  point  of  fact,  destroy  Snakes,  but  that  the 
reverence  attached  to  it  by  the  Egyptians,  arose  from 
its  return  into  their  Country  with  the  Etesian  winds,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  season  of  abundance.  To  th'® 
Essay  may  be  added  a Paper  by  Cuvier,  in  the  Annates 
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IBIS,  de  Musae,  1604,  which  contains  much  valuable  in* 
— formation. 

JCAC1NA.  Larcher,  fn  commenting'  upon  one  of  the  passages 

v"-" of  Herodotus,  to  which  we  have  referred  above,  (ii.  66.) 

is,  as  usual,  most  virulent  in  his  reflections  upon  Bruce. 
The  account  given  of  the  Ibis  by  that  enterprising  and 
misused  Traveller  »s  represented  to  be  une  de  ca  mkpri- 
im  qui  tui  tout  ordinaire*.  It  is  false,  continues  the 
learned  Frenchman,  that  the  Ibis  no  longer  exists  in 
Egypt,  though  it  may  be  readily  allowed  that  Bruce 
never  saw  one ; for  how  could  he  be  expected  so  to  do, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  Country  was  confined  to  the 
timbers  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  ? Larcher  feels 
assured  that  Bruce  never  consulted,  as  he  ought  to  have 
done,  the  Memoir* * de  f Academic  de*  Science* ; and 
with  an  amusing  disregard  of  logic  be  concludes,  that 
because  that  Society  was  an  illustre  Compagnie,  and 
Louis  XIV.  was  un  grand  Prince  qui  a m&rite  d it 
juste  titre  le  surnom  de  Protedeur  de*  Science*  ct  de * 
Lcitret,  therefore,  that  the  Bird  sent  by  the  Grand 
Signor  was  a veritable  Ibis,  and  that  such  Birds 
abound,  both  black  und  while,  in  Egypt.  Bruce,  in 
Lurcher's  eyes,  is  equally  ignorant  in  Classical  Litera- 
ture and  Natural  History.  But  the  testimonies  of  many 
succeeding  travellers,  even  when  reluctantly  given,  as  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Salt,  have  corroborated  Bruce’s  veracity 
in  countless  instances,  in  which  it  hod  become  a fashion 
to  doubt  him  ; and  it  would  have  been  well  if  the  many 
writers  who  have  endeavoured  to  make  bis  name  a 
by-word,  bad  profited  by  the  advice  of  a scholar  whose 
memory  is  ever  to  be  regarded  with  veneration ; whom 
few  have  exceeded  in  patience  of  research,  in  extent  and 
variety  of  learning,  in  sagacious  application  of  know- 
ledge ; nooc  in  candid  regard  for  the  pretensions  of 
others.  The  late  Deau  Vincent,  while  expressing  his  con- 
viction of  Bruce's  general  fidelity,  marks  it  as  a duty, 
“ not  to  treat  with  ingratitude  those  who  explore  the 
Desert  for  our  information.’' 

Dr.  Clarke,  who  was  strongly  impressed  by  these 
words,  which  he  has  cited,  odds  his  own  conviction  in 
favour  of  Bruce.  He  has  also  given  us  a very  interest- 
ing narrative  of  his  visit  to  one  of  the  Calacomhs  te- 
nanted by  the  Ibia  Mummies  at  Saccara.  11  The  well 
by  which  it  was  entered,”  says  the  MS.  Journal  of  Mr. 
Squires,  cited  in  a note  by  Dr.  Clarke, " is  about  six  feet, 
square ; the  sand  und  stones  und  broken  pottery  which 
are  constantly  falling  render  the  descent  (about  20 
feet)  extremely  inconvenient.  At  the  bottom  of  it  is  a 
small  hole  which,  by  those  who  are  at  all  corpulent,  is 
passed  with  very  great  difficulty  ; indeed,  each  time  it  is 
necessary  to  clear  the  sand  from  the  hole  which  con- 
stantly fills  up  the  entrance.  Here,  having  taken  off 
our  coats,  with  candles  in  our  hands,  our  faces  to  the 
ground,  our  feet  foremost,  and  an  Arab  pulling  our 
legs  from  within,  we  worked  our  way  through  a passage 
about  20  yards  in  length,  until  we  arrived  at  the  place 
in  which  the  sacred  birds  axe  deposited.  The  whole  is 


excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  of  inconceivable  IBIS, 
extent.  We  did  not  wander  far  from  the  entrance,  fear-  — 
ful  of  being  lost  in  the  labyrinth.  To  the  right  and  ICACIVA. 
left  of  the  entrance  are  passages  which,  as  you  advance,  “v— 
branch  off  in  various  directions.’'  " There,”  continues 
Dr.  Clarke,  “ we  were  almost  choked  by  aand,  by  a 
number  of  broken  jars,  and  by  a quantity  of  swathing 
and  of  embalming  substances,  looking  like  so  much 
tinder  and  charcoal  dust,  which  had  been  taken  out  of 
those  jars.  As  we  followed  the  intricate  windings 
of  these  channels,  we  came  at  last  to  a passage  ten  feet 
in  height  and  six  in  width,  where  the  whole  space  was 
filled,  from  the  floor  to  the  roof,  by  the  jars,  in  an  en- 
tire state,  as  they  were  originally  deposited.  They 
were  all  lying  horizontally,  tier  upon  tier,  after  the 
manner  in  which  quart  bottles  are  often  placed  in  our 
cellars.  We  look  down  several  of  them,  but  as  fast  as 
wc  removed  one  row,  another  appeared  behind  it,  and, 

■s  we  were  told  by  the  Arabs,  such  is  their  prodigious 
number,  that  if  hundreds  were  removed,  the  space 
behind  them  would  appear  similarly  filled  up.  The 
same  appearance  is  presented  at  the  extremities  of  all 
these  galleries,  the  passage  having  been  cleared  only 
by  the  removal  of  the  jars.  We  opened  several  of  them 
in  the  pit.  For  the  most  part,  the  contents  of  all  these 
vessels  were  the  same,  but  there  were  some  exceptions. 
Generally,  after  unfolding  the  linen  swathing,  we  found 
a Bird  resembling  the  English  Curlew,  having  a long 
beak,  long  legs,  and  white  feathers  tipped  with  black. 

It  is  certainly  the  same  bird  which  Bruce  has  described, 
called  by  the  Arabs  Abou  Hanna.  The  jars  all  appeared 
to  be  of  equal  size,  about  14  inches  in  length,  of  a co- 
nical form,  and  made  after  the  same  manner  of  coarse 
earthenware.  A luting  fastened  on  the  cover;  this 
luting  has  been  described  as  mortar,  but  it  seems  rather 
to  consist  of  the  mud  of  the  Nile."  Mr.  Squires  says, 

“ The  pottery  itself,  although  three  thousand  years  old, 
appears  as  new  as  if  it  were  of  yesterday.  We  broke 
several  of  the  pots  and  found  some  very  perfect  birds. 

We  met  with  the  wing  of  an  Ibis  having  the  feathers 
slill  oil  the  pinions  ; as  soon,  however,  as  this  was  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  the  plumage  fell  to  pieces  and  was 
lost."  An  engraving  of  the  Jar,  and  of  the  Bird  itself 
in  its  different  stages  of  utirolmenl,  is  given  by  Pocock 
in  his  Description  of  the  East,  p.  Ixx.  Another  may 
be  found  in  the  Vltli  Volume  of  the  Recued  dAntiq . of 
Count  Caylus,  and  specimens  may  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Dr.  Clarke  accounts  for  the  existence  of  these  Bird- 
Mummies  in  such  vast  numbers,  on  the  authority  of 
Ibn  Wushi,  whose  Work  on  Antienl  Alphabets  has  been 
translated  by  Mr.  Hammer,  and  who  is  mentioned  by 
Kircher  under  the  name  of  Aben  Vaschia.  That 
Arabian  >Vriter  states  that  it  was  usual  to  embalm  and 
bury  an  Ibis  at  the  initiation  of  the  Priests.  (Clarke  s 
Travel*,  4to.  111.  166.  172.) 


ICAC1NA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pentan- 
driei;  order ,Monogynia;  natural  order,  Olacinrte.  (Dc- 
candollc.)  Generic  character : calyx  short,  five-cleft  ; 
corolla,  petals  five,  the  interior  of  the  base  villose;  an- 
thers cordate,  two-celled,  cells  bursting  longitudinally  ; 


style  simple,  incurved,  the  apex  truncated ; capsule  om- 
celled,  bursting  at  the  apex. 

One  species,  I.  Sencgalensis,  a tree,  native  of  Se- 
«eg»l. 
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ICELAND. 


ICE,  t>. 

Ice,  n. 

I'CY, 

I'CICLE, 

ICK-LIKE,  ^ 
ICE-BOCWD, 
IcE-BUlI.T, 
IcK-HOUSE, 
lc Y-PEARLED.  _ 


A.  S.  it,  tM,  is* ; D.  eys,  eyse,  iu  ; 
Ger.  rise  ; Sw.  ta.  Perhaps  (says 
Wschter)  a plain  surface,  frozen  or 
congealed,  from  teas,  trqualit,  or 
i«iv%  <p quart.  Alii  (adds  Ihre)  ali- 
unde. 

To  break  the  ice ; met  to  remove 
the  first  obstacle,  make  the  first  open- 
ing:. 


So  gr«a4  fro*t  Kcr  com  in  Aducnt, 

pi  me  myjle  hope  rydc  toil  go  inTemevc  vpe  fit. 

R.  Qlmiccsler,  p.  463. 

Outre  be  water  of  Tease,  p»t  frcuen  was  iu. 

R.  Brmmne,  p.  122. 

, , ..  - 1 1.  As  wey  may  see  a winter 

Jiyk/n  in  eve*ynges.  ihorgb  hHe  of  p*  tonne 
Mellep  in  a mynt  while.  U>  miU  ami  to  water. 

Ptert  P/oukmam.  f'lutm,  p.  331. 

The  uetchels  that  fro  his  hber  doun  houg 
Was  wonder  great,  and  as  a speare  an  loaf. 

C ha* err.  The  Testament  of  Cr oxide,  fat.  195. 

So  can  your  long  of  frown  fie. 

From  whence  cold  answer*  come, 

Both  coole  the  fire,  and  f re  entice, 

To  burn  me  a]  and  wmr. 

I’mcrrtmmr  A me  tori.  The  complaint  of  a koi  wooer,  SfC- 

They  esteemed  it  their  better  ufetie.  with  such  perlll  to  oeeke  tea- 
room, than  without  hope  of  eoer  getting  libertit  to  lie  striutng  agamit 
the  straame,  and  beating  among**  the  laie  mountains. 

Hakluyt,  log  ay  n,  Sfc.  tot.  iii.  foL.  T9.  AI.  FroUsher. 

Trll  mr.  perhaps  thou  think'ot  in  that  sweet  look 
The  while  ic  beauty’s  name  tapeMrie  > 

Tis  crystalle,  friend,  yc‘d  in  the  frown  tea. 

P.  Fletcher.  F.ctoyme  f*. 

Where  he  [Forbisher)  in  our  bott’st  months  of  June  and  July  met 
With  snow,  frost,  hall,  and  sleet,  and  found  strme  winter  strong 
With  mighty  isles  of  ice;  and  mountains  huge  and  long. 

Dray  tom.  Polyoiluom,  song  19. 

And  if  you  breaks  the  ice,  and  do  this  aeeke  [teal] 
Atchieuc  the  elder,  set  the  yonger  free 
For  our  access* — whose  hap  shall  be  to  haue  her 
Will  not  so  grvrelessr  be,  to  be  ingrate. 

Shajhpeare.  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  fol.  214. 

■i  ■ — Whose  great  mind 

In  le»er  bounds  than  these,  that  could  not  be  confin'd, 
Adventur’d  on  these  part*,  where  winter  dill  doth  keep, 

When  most  the  icy  cold  had  chain'd  up  all  the  deep. 

Drayton.  Poly-oHnem,  song  19. 

I see  your  team,  that  from  your  boughs  do  nine, 

Whose  drop*  in  drerie  ysiclm  remain 

Spenser.  Shepherd  t Calendar.  January, 


Be  tbe  constant,  be  she  fickle,  IC  fi 

Be  she  fire,  or  be  she  ickte.  _ 

Cation.  The  Joyi  of  Marriage  ICKI.AND. 

Bleak  Winter  is  from  Norway  come,  ' ^ vMl>  * 

And  such  a formidable  groom, 

With  iscled  beard  and  hoary  head. 

That,  or  with  cold,  or  else  with  dread, 

Has  frighted  Phcrbu*  out  on’a  wit, 

And  put  him  inf  an  ague  fit. 

Id.  Winter. 

A polisht  ice-lihe  gliboess  doth  enfold 
The  rock  so  round. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyotey,  book  Xli 
f5o  mounting  up  in  icy-pearted  car, 

Through  middle  empire  of  the  freezing  air 
He  wander’d  long,  till  thee  he  ipy’d  from  far. 

Milton.  Ode  on  the  Death  of  n Fair  Infant 
Th»  seems  to  be  the  main  difference  betwixt  solid  iee  and  fluid 
that  in  the  ooe  th«  parts  (whether  by  any  newly-acquired 
texture,  or  for  want  of  sufficient  bent  to  keep  them  in  motion)  being 
at  rest  against  one  another,  resist  those  endeavour*  of  our  fingers  to 
displace  them,  to  which  in  the  other,  the  parts  being  already  in 
motion,  easily  give  way. 

Hoyle.  IVorhi,  voL  i.  p.  387.  The  History  of  Fluidity,  sec.  ! 4. 

No  more  the  Dean,  that  grave  divine, 

Shall  keep  the  key  of  my  no — wine  ; 

My  .ce-W  rob  as  heretofore, 

And  steal  my  artichokes  no  more. 

Swi/l.  A Pastoral  Dialog  me. 

i — — ■ Then  appears 

The  varioas  labour  of  tbe  silent  night : 

Prone  from  the  dripping  cave,  and  dumb  cascade, 

Whose  idle  torrents  only  seem  to  roar, 

Tbe  pendent  iitde. 

Thomson,  (tinier. 

— — And  solid  floods, 

That  stretch’d,  athwart  the  solitary  vast, 

Their  icy  horrours  to  the  frozen  main.  Id.  /I 

Silently  as  a dream  the  fabric  roae ; 

No  sound  of  hammer  or  of  saw  was  there  : 

Ice  upon  ice  the  well-adjusted  parts 

Were  soon  conjoin’d,  nor  other  cement  ask’d. 

Cvu-per.  The  Tosh,  book  r. 

While  from  this  day.sport  on  tbe  ice-homnd  stream, 

Weary  return’d,  with  wonder  and  delight, 

Unrazor’d  youth  the  various  legend  hears. 

Michlf.  Ode  3.  Fieisntmde. 

Id  dimes  beyond  the  solar  road, 

Where  shaggy  form*  o’er  ice-bmlt  mountains  roam, 

The  Muse  has  broke  the  twilight  gloom 
To  cheer  the  shivering  native’s  dull  abode. 

dray.  The  Progress  of  Poesy,  2. 

At  dinner,  select  transformation*  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  were 
exhibited  in  confectionary  : and  in*  splended  icrii^  of  an  immense 
historic  plumb-cake,  was  embossed  with  a delicious  basso-relievo  of 
the  destruction  of  Troy. 

Warton.  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  id.  p.  492.  sec.  43 


ICELAND. 


ICELAND,  an  Island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the 
confines  of  the  Polar  Circle,  situated  between  63°  2*?  and 
66°  33'  North  latitude,  and  between  the  meridians  of 
13°  1 5 and  24°  40’  West  of  Greenwich.  The  area  is  about 
40,000  square  miles.  This  Island  is  by  many  supposed  to 
be  the  Utlima  Thule  of  the  Romans.  Saxo  Grammaticus 
fend  Casaubon  are  the  chief  upholders  of  this  opinion. 
The  hypothesis  of  Rochart,  Mallet,  and  others,  that  the 
name  Thule  was  vaguely  applied  by  that  people  to  many 
places  on  the  Northern  boundary  of  their  Empire,  does 
not,  it  is  evident*  militate  against  the  supposition  that 


they  were  actually  acquainted  with  the  position  of 
this  Island. 

The  discovery  of  Iceland  as  first  authenticated  by  Firn  di*. 
History,  is  due  to  the  adventurous  spirit  of  some  Norwc-  cover, 
pan  and  Swedish  pirates.  About  the  year  86ft.  one 
Naddodr  was  driven  on  the  coast  while  sailing  from 
Norway  to  the  Faroe  Isle*.  Seeing  the  mountains 
covered  with  snow,  he  called  the  country  Snialand.  A 
Swede  named  Gardar  circumnavigated  the  Island  in 
864,  and  from  his  own  name  called  it  Gardarholm. 

Floke,  a Norwegian,  waa  the  third  adventurer  to  this 
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ICR  LAND,  dreary  land  ; he  remained  in  it  two  winter*,  and  from 
the  quantities  of  ice  which  drifted  into  the  bays  from 
the  West,  he  gate  the  Island  the  name  which  it  still 
retains. 

It  appears,  however,  from  the  Icelandic  Historians, 
that  the  Island  had  been  previously  visited,  probably  by 
fishermen  from  the  British  Isles.  Some  of  the  old 
Annals  speak  of  the  settlements  of  those  strangers  on 
the  Island  at  the  time  of  the  Norwegian  immigration. 
Others  only  mention  the  crosses,  bells,  and  writings  in 
the  Irish  language  which  were  found  there.  The  first 
Norwegian  colony  arrived  on  the  Island  in  874  under 
the  guidance  of  Ingolf. 

Christianity  was  introduced  in  981,  and  formally 
adopted  in  an  Assembly  of  the  people  in  the  year  1000. 
In  1261,  the  Icelanders,  weary  of  internal  dissensions, 
yielded  up  their  political  independence,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  Sovereignty  of  the  King  of  Norway.  When 
Norway  was  annexed  to  Denmark  in  1380,  the  Island 
was  transferred  without  a murmur.  This  was  the  last 
political  change  in  the  History  of  Iceland. 

Katara  of  Iceland  is  a Country  equally  interesting  to  the  Moral 
ibe  soil,  Ac.  observer  and  to  the  inquirer  into  the  phenomena  of 
nature.  Here  we  see  the  pleasing  spectacle  of  a peace- 
able, Religious,  and  even  a literary  society,  existing  for 
centuries  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  soil  and  climate. 
But  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  Country  are  still 
more  striking,  though  not  more  singular.  Here  there 
is  no  ground  for  debate  between  the  Mineralogists  of 
the  Huttonian  and  Wernerian  schools;  the  agency  of 
fire  is  everywhere  evident.  No  stratified  rocks  have 
been  seen,  nor  any  of  which  the  igneous  origin  is 
generally  contested.  Lavas  of  different  degrees  of 
density,  obsidian,  pumice,  greenstone,  basalt,  Ac.  are  of 
moat  frequent  occurrence.  The  only  rocks  that  have  no 
external  mark  of  heat,  are  those  called  trap  rocks. 
These  are  amygdaloidal,  containing  in  their  cavities 
zeolite,  calcedony,  calcareous  spar,  Ac.  But  the  lava, 
or  hraun,  covers  a very  large  portion  of  this  great 
Island  ; tracts  of  it  are  found  in  every  direction.  The 
most  extensive  fields  are  in  the  vulcanic  regions  of 
La***.  Myvotn,  on  the  North-East  side  of  the  Island.  From 
that  region  to  the  interior  extends  the  Oddda  Hraun,  or 
horrid  lava,  an  interminable  plain  of  gloom  and  deso- 
lation, impassable  to  travellers  from  the  ruggedness  of 
its  surface,  and  from  the  many  deep  cracks  and  fissures 
which  intersect  it  The  interior  of  Iceland,  not  less, 
perhaps,  than  26,000  square  miles,  is  a dreary,  inhospi- 
table waste,  only  partially  known  to  the  natives,  who  are 
sometimes  obliged  to  explore  it  in  seurch  of  strayed  sheep, 
and  for  the  most  part  presenting  a dark,  naked  lava,  with- 
out the  slightest  covering  of  vegetation.  In  the  South  lie 
the  extensive  tracts  of  melted  rock  about  Thingvalla, 
through  which  rents  of  100  feet  in  width  stretch  to  the 
length  of  several  miles.  Above  these  dark  wilds  rise 
lofty  mountains,  on  whose  summits  the  volcanic  rocks 
are  seen  protruding  from  the  eternal  snows.  The 
Glacier*  glaciers,  or  yokult,  cover  a greut  portion  of  the  Island. 

The  most  extensive  is  that  called  Klofa  Yokul,  lying 
behind  the  mountains  of  the  East  coast,  and  forming, 
with  little  interruption,  a chain  of  ice  and  snow  moun- 
tains, which  are  supposed  to  fill  a space  of  3000  square 
miles.  The  progressive  movement  of  the  glaciers  is 
observed  here  as  well  as  in  Swisserland  ; and  the  Mo- 
raine, or  rampart  of  dibrti,  heaped  together  by  its 
descent,  has  been  seen  in  some  places  60  feet  high,  and 
composed  of  large  rocks.  The  glacier  in  the  West 


called  the  Stuefell,  passes  for  the  highest  mountain  in  ICELAND. 
Iceland.  Tradition  relates,  that  two  English  seamen  s — v — _ 
ascended  it  in  the  With  century,  one  of  whom  perished 
in  the  enterprise ; more  recently  Sir  G.  Mackenzie 
made  the  attempt,  and  when  near  the  highest  point, 
was  prevented  from  proceeding  further  by  a deep  and 
impracticable  chasm.  He  states  the  height  to  be  4558 
feet.  But  the  Danish  officers  recently  employed  in 
making  a survey  of  the  Island  found  the  Snefell  to  be 
6862  feet  high. 

In  the  midst  of  these  perpetual  snows  and  glaciers  Volcanos*, 
the  proofs  of  active  subterraneous  fires  continually 
occur.  Most  of  the  high  mountains  are  volcanoes, 
slumbering,  but  not  extinct.  Hot  springs  and  boiling 
fountains  are  found  everywhere.  The  volcano  of  Krabla,  Krmbl*. 
near  My  vatu,  is  celebrated  by  its  terrible  eruptions  be- 
tween the  years  1724  and  1730.  The  streams  of  lava 
which  it  vomited  forth  during  that  period  covered 
srveral  square  leagues  of  country,  and  nearly  dried  up 
the  lake.  Katlegiaa,  on  the  Eastern  shore,  is  equally  Katkfia*. 
known  by  the  fury  with  which  it  broke  forth  in  1755, 
when  the  shocks  of  earthquakes  alarmed  or  desolated 
regions  widely  distant  from  each  other.  The  rapid 
melting  of  the  neighbouring  glacier  of  the  Myrdal  in- 
dicated the  increasing  heat  of  the  mountain.  Some 
time  after  the  fire  burst  out,  and  the  melted  ice  poured 
down  in  torrents.  Showers  of  pumice  stone  and 
columns  of  water  were  thrown  out  alternately ; at  the 
same  time  the  shocks  of  earthquake  were  so  violent 
throughout  the  whole  Island  that  the  inhabitants 
thought  the  hour  of  its  destruction  was  arrived.  The 
detonations  of  the  volcano  were  heard  at  the  distance 
of  30  leagues,  and  on  the  same  day  showers  of  ashes 
fell  on  the  Isles  of  Fcroe  so  as  to  render  them  totally 
black.  These  Islands  are  distant  100  leagues  East 
South-East  from  Katlegiaa.  Fifty  farms  were  de- 
stroyed by  this  eruption,  and  the  sea-shore  exhibited 
incredible  proofs  of  its  violence,  for  promontories  of 
rocks  of  pumice  stone  and  lava,  carried  off  with  the 
broken  ice,  projected  into  the  sea  three  leagues  from  the 
shore.  These  rocks  still  project  above  the  sea,  in  places 
where  fishermen  formerly  sounded  40  fathoms  of  water. 

Tile  first  recorded  eruption  of  Katlegiaa  took  place  in  the 
year  900.  Advancing  further  to  the  South  we  meet  the 
great  glaciers  called  tne  Skeiderft  and  Skaptar  YOkuls.  SkeWerl 
The  eruption  which  look  place  from  the  former  of  these 
in  the  year  1783,  is  one  of  the  most  tremendous  recorded 
in  the  Annals  of  Iceland.  Immense  floods  of  lava 
spread  over  some  of  the  best  districts  in  the  Island. 

The  clouds  of  ashes,  scattered  far  and  wide  through  the 
atmosphere,  impregnated  the  air  with  noxious  particles. 

The  waters  were  corrupted,  the  fish  driven  from  the 
coasts,  and  famine  and  pestilence  ensued.  In  fine,  the 
miseries  succeeding  this  volcanic  eruption,  destroyed  in 
the  space  of  two  years  above  9000  human  beings,  or  a 
fifth  of  the  population,  28,000  horses,  190,500  sheep, 
and  more  than  11,000  head  of  cattle.  About  a month 
before  it  took  place  a submarine  volcano  burst  forth 
about  70  miles  South-West  from  Cape  Reykianeaa.  and 
ejected  such  a quantity  of  pumice,  that  the  surface  of 
the  Ocean  was  covered  with  it  to  the  distance  of  150 
miles.  This  Island,  called  Nyvr,  or  New  Island,  was 
claimed  by  the  King  of  Denmark,  but  ere  a year  elapsed 
it  sunk  beneath  the  water.  Some  concealed  rocks  still 
mark  its  position.  Meteoric  phenomena  connected 
with  these  convulsions  were  widely  visible.  Mount 
Hekla,  on  the  Southern  coast,  about  30  miles  from  the 
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shore,  has  obtained  a degree  of  distinction  among  vol- 
canoes, which  is  due  rather  to  the  frequency  than  the 
magnitude  of  its  eruptions,  of  which  there  are  23  on 
record  from  the  beginning  of  the  Xllh  century,  the  last 
being  that  which  took  place  in  1823.  It  was  ascended 
in  August,  1810,  by  Sir  U.  Mackenzie,  Dr.  Holland, 
and  Dr.  Bright,  who  found  the  summit  to  be  a ridge  of 
slags,  some  of  which  were  warm  ; those  below  the  sur- 
face were  too  hot  to  be  handled,  and  the  thermometer 
when  placed  among  them  rose  to  144°.  The  height  of 
Hekla  is  5210  feet.  The  whole  region  between  it  and 
Krabla,  150  miles  to  the  North-East,  is  an  unknown 
desert.  The  view  is  bounded  on  the  East  and  South- 
East  by  the  glaciers  mentioned  above,  and  by  the 
Eyafialla  Yokul,  5500  feet  high ; towards  the  North- 
West  are  seen  the  towering  glaciers  of  the  Sniefell  Yo- 
kul, which  is  also  a volcano.  Most  of  these  mountains 
rise  above  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  which  is  here 
about  2000  feel  above  the  sea. 

Between  the  irregular  branches  of  these  mountains 
and  streams  of  lava,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea-coast,  are 
the  valleys  in  which  the  inhabitants  have  erected  their 
dwellings.  The  population  is  confined  to  the  fiords,  or 
friths,  round  the  Island.  Some  of  the  low  mountains 
are  covered  with  a coarse  grass,  affording  summer  pas- 
turage for  the  cattle.  Hut  the  only  permanently  occupied 
spots  are  along  the  shore.  The  rivers  are  numerous, 
and  of  considerable  size,  especially  on  the  Northern 
side  of  the  Island.  There  are  also  many  lakes  in  the 
interior,  the  size  and  position  of  which  are  but  im- 
perfectly known  ; that  called  Mytatn,  or  the  Gnat 
Lake,  from  the  quantities  of  those  troublesome  insects 
which  infest  it,  is  thought  to  be  the  largest,  having 
about  40  miles  in  circumference,  though  much  reduced 
by  the  torrents  of  lava  poured  into  it  from  Krabla.  It 
is  in  general  about  four  falhoms  deep,  with  a bottom  of 
rugged  lava,  cracked  in  many  places,  and  spouting  up 
jets  of  boiling  water.  In  the  vicinity  of  these  hot 
fountains  the  trout  are  of  a superior  quality,  and  form 
the  chief  subsistence  of  the  people  who  inhabit  this 
coast. 

Springs,  or  jets  of  boiling  water,  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  Iceland,  but  those  named  the  Gey*ers,  or 
raging  waters,  have  obtained  the  greatest  celebrity, 

. perhaps  from  their  accessibility.  The  Geysers  are  situ- 
ated about  30  miles  North  North-West  of  Hekla,  in  a 
plain  covered  with  hot  springs  and  steaming  apertures. 
The  Great  Geyser  rises  from  a tunnel-shaped  basin, 
lined  and  edged  with  the  siliceous  depositions  of  the 
water.  The  pipe  at  the  bottom  from  which  the  jet 
issues  is  about  10  feel  in  diameter,  and  the  basin  at  iu 
outer  edge  is  about  56.  The  activity  of  the  fountain  is 
sometimes  suspended  a whole  day,  but  in  general  the 
eruptions  take  place  every  six  hours ; a rumbling  noise 
or  loud  report  like  that  of  artillery,  with  an  agitation 
of  the  ground,  prelude  its  exertions.  The  height  to 
which  the  column  of  water  is  raised  appears  to  vary 
very  much  at  different  periods.  The  Danish  travellers 
Olafsen  und  PoveUen  saw  it  reach  on  elevation  of  360 
feet.  Von  Troil  and  Sir  J.  Stanley  estimated  the  height 
to  be  from  92  to  96  feet.  A Danish  officer,  M.  Ohlsen, 
measured  the  jet  with  a quadrant  in  1804,  and  found  it 
21 2 feet.  It  is  again  reduced  to  100  feet  by  Mr. 
Hooker,  and  to  90  by  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  ; finally,  Mr. 
Henderson,  in  1815,  saw  it  rise  to  the  height  of  150 
feel.  This  last  traveller  having  found  that  stones 
thrown  into  the  pipe,  so  as  to  impede  the  eructations  of 


steam,  hastened  the  eruptions,  made  the  experiment  ICELAffD- 
with  the  spring  called  the  Strockr,  or  CAvrn,  and  saw 
with  amazement  the  jet  rise  quickly  to  the  height  of 
200  feet. 

The  hot  springs  near  the  inhabited  parts  are  used 
by  the  inhabitants  for  economical  purposes;  food  is 
quickly  dressed  over  them,  without  acquiring  any  dis- 
agreeable odour.  In  some  places  huts  are  built  over 
small  fountains,  iu  order  to  form  steam  baths,  which 
are  much  resorted  to  as  a luxury.  In  other  parts  of  the 
Island  arc  seen  caldrons  of  boiling  mud  emitting  sul- 
phureous exhalations.  In  the  valleys  wherein  these 
springs  abound,  the  temperature  of  the  ground  is  too 
high  to  allow  snow  to  lie  long  on  it,  and  the  pasturage 
is  consequently  more  abundant  than  elsewhere ; when 
deep  snow  covers  the  higher  tracts  of  these  volcanic  re- 
gions. so  as  to  suppress  the  sulphureous  exhalations,  it  is 
dangerous  to  enter  the  caves,  which  are  then  filled  with 
mephitic  vapours.  Pestilential  Birs  have  been  also 
known  to  issue  from  particular  spots  in  the  plaius 
during  the  volcanic  eruptions,  instantly  extinguishing 
life  in  all  who  had  the  misfortune  to  approach  them. 

Mineral  springs  of  many  kinds,  and  of  every  degree  of 
temperature,  are  found  here ; some  highly  impregnated 
with  Curbonic  Acid  Gas  arc  called  by  the  people  ale- 
*j>ring*,  having,  it  is  said,  the  property  of  inebriating. 

Iron  and  copper  are  found  in  Iceland,  but  the  Mcul*. 
want  of  fuel  renders  it  impossible  to  turn  the  ores  to 
account.  The  ancient  forges  are  celebrated  in  some  of 
the  old  Sagas  ; und  traces  of  them  still  remain  in  the 
Western  district,  where  iron  ore  is  most  abundant. 

The  only  mineral  from  which  the  people  derive  a re- 
venue is  sulphur,  of  w hich  there  appears  to  be  an  inex-  Sulphur 
haustible  supply.  Extensive  mountains  are  incrustcd 
to  the  depth  of  some  inches  with  this  substance,  which, 
when  removed,  is  again  deposited  in  beautiful  crystals, 
by  the  hot  steam  from  below.  The  chief  supply  is  ob- 
tained from  the  neighbourhood  of  Myvatn,  and  exported 
from  Ilusavik,  on  the  Northern  coast,  to  the  amount 
of  220  cwts.  of  refined  sulphur  annually.  Kriswick, 
on  the  Southern  coast,  also  exports  it,  but  to  a less 
amount 

Fossil  woods,  impregnated  more  or  less  with  bitu*  Ligniu. 
men,  are  found  here  in  abundance  ; and,  if  the  people 
possessed  more  activity  and  enterprise,  might  be  made 
to  add  considerably  to  their  comfort.  A bed  of  this 
Surturbrand,  as  it  is  called,  extends  through  the 
whole  of  the  North-Western  peninsula,  and  is  found 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  Island.  It  is,  in  fact  a 
subterranean  forest  impregnated  with  bituminous  sap, 
and  compressed  by  the  enormous  weight  of  the  super- 
incumbent rocks.  Brandies  and  leaves  are  so  pressed 
together  as  to  form  a compact  mass.  The  fibres  and 
ramifications  of  each,  however,  may  be  distinctly  traced. 

The  leaves  of  birch  and  willow,  ol  small  size,  are  ob- 
servable ; but  those  of  the  poplar  are  most  common. 

The  Surturbrand  is  used  by  the  Icelanders  chiefly  in 
their  smithies,  and  in  small  quantities;  the  general  want 
of  fuel  not  huving  as  yet  actuated  them  to  a bold  inva- 
sion of  these  natural  magazines. 

Among  the  natural  curiosities  of  the  Island  we  must  Cmw 
not  forget  to  mention  the  Cave  of  Surtur.  or  the  Black , 
the  Northern  Pluto.  This  cavern  is  situated  to  the 
South  of  Arnavatn,  in  the  Borgarfiord.  The  Danish 
travellers  Olafsen  and  Povelsen  found  it  to  be  839 
fathoms  in  length  ; and,  according  to  their  account, 
it  indisputably  proves  the  operation  of  subterraneous 
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ICELAND,  fires,  as  it  exhibit*  everywhere  the  channel*  thhmgfa 
which  the  melted  matter  flower!.  Basaltic  columns  are 
Baalt*.  seen  in  many  places,  ami  the  agency  of  Giants  is  always 
called  in  to  explain  their  fnntastic  regularity.  Along 
the  shore,  at  the  foot  of  the  Snefell.  are  the  beautiful 
fucades,  caves,  and  towers  of  Stappen.  in  which  the 
neatest  cylinders  are  arranged  in  every  variety  of  form. 
The  name  of  Stapprn  will  immediately  recall  dial  of 
Hlaffa ; and  Sir  C».  Mackenzie  supposes  them  both  to 
have  signified  ntrtp,  a term  which  certainly  may  be 
sometimes  justly  applied  to  basaltic  rocks ; but  a 
Geologer  ought  to  have  recollected  the  meaning  of  the 
German  word  trapp,  which  signifies  a step,  and  how 
correctly  it  is  applied  to  rocks  of  this  formation  will  be 
acknowledged  by  all  who  have  ascended  the  narrow 
paths  of  Plaskin,  at  the  Giant  s Causeway. 

L'limate.  The  name  of  /re-land  is,  perhaps,  as  unjustly  applied 
to  this  Country  as  that  of  Green-land  is  to  the  ice-bound 
regions  of  the  West.  The  winter  here,  though  more 
unsettled,  is,  perhaps,  less  severe  than  in  Sweden  and 
Denmark.  The  mercury  in  the  thermometer  very  rarely 
Winter.  sinks  to  zero,  and  the  medium  temperature  of  the  w inter 
months  is,  perhaps,  not  much  below  the  freezing  point ; 
the  atmosphere  is  in  general  clear  and  serene,  and  the 
long  nights  are  cheered  by  the  coruscations  of  the 
Aurora  Borealis.  Excessive  cold  occurs  at  distant 
periods.  In  the  winters  of  1717,  17-12,  17S4,  ami 
1792,  the  sea  was  frozen  to  such  an  extent  that  com- 
munications were  maintained  by  the  ice  along  the 
coast,  and  even  with  the  Islands  ill  the  Breidcfiord. 
The  year  1348  is  celebrated  in  the  Annals  of  the  Island 
for  its  severity ; when  the  surrounding  Ocean  was  so 
firmly  congealed,  that  the  inhabitants  rode  on  horse- 
back across  the  ice  from  one  promontory  to  another. 
Iceberg*.  No  circumstance  so  materially  a fleets  the  climate  of 
Iceland  as  the  arrival  of  floating  ice  from  the  coasts  of 
Greenland.  The  intervening  sea  has  been  in  some 
years,  as  in  1766,  entirely  closed  up  with  it.  Immense 
icebergs  sometimes  run  aground  in  80  fathoms’  water. 
Smaller  masse*  fill  up  the  friths  and  bays,  and,  freez- 
ing the  shallow  water,  soon  become  cemented  together. 
While  the  icebergs  fluctuate  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
weather  is  unsettled,  witli  moist  and  cold  winds;  but 
when  they  become  fixed,  the  cold  increases,  and  un- 
healthy fogs  are  carried  over  the  Island.  When  this 
takes  place,  a short  and  ungrnial  summer  is  the  certain 
consequence.  Together  with  the  icebergs  arrive  also 
Stars.  Polar  hears  which  commit  terrible  devastations  among 
the  flock*  ami  herd*.  As  soon  us  u bear  is  known  to  have 
arrived,  the  people  of  the  district  arm  and  go  in  pursuit 
of  it.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  animals  never  remain 
on  the  Island ; but  as  soon  as  the  ice  begins  to  break 
up  in  the  Spring,  they  embark  on  it  for  their  voyage 
across  the  Ocean. 

During  the  depth  of  winter,  or  from  November  till 
February,  the  inhabitants  scarcely  stir  from  their  houses, 
which  are  in  some  places  nearly  buried  in  snow.  The 
swamps,  precipices,  and  chasms  in  the  lava  are  then 
• concealed  from  view,  so  as  to  render  it  dangerous  to 

attempt  to  travel.  It  appears  from  the  Sagas  that 
sledges  were  once  used  in  this  Country,  but  they  have 
long  since  fallen  into  oblivion.  In  some  volleys,  how- 
ever, as  in  that  of  Reykholtz  in  the  Borgarfiord,  the 
multitude  of  thermal  springs  impart  such  a temperature 
to  the  ground  that  it  never  freezes.  The  vapours  con- 
tinually rising  in  the  air  occasion  light  showers,  which 
maintain  a perpetual  verdure. 
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In  the  months  of  July  and  August  the  thermometer  ICELAND, 
ofim  stand*  at  80  and  90  degree*,  but  sharp  frosts  at  * 

night  frequently  succeed  to  the  most  sultry  days.  At  S««n»«r. 
this  season  the  Icelandic  peasant  exhibits  the  languor 
of  Indian  climes;  lie  shuns  the  ray*  of  the  mid-day 
sun,  and  i*  seen  labouring  in  the  fields  only  in  the 
morning  and  the  evening.  Frum  the  summer  solstice, 
when  the  evening  sun  barely  sinks  below  the  horizon, 
till  the  lime  of  the  harvest-moon,  the  farmer's  hour*  of 
labour  are  chiefly  by  night.  The  atmosphere  is  then 
cool,  and  the  light  equal  to  that  of  his  winter  day*. 

The  vegetable  production*  of  Iceland  are  coinpara-  Vegetation, 
tively  few,  and  the  care  of  Man  ha*  milled  but  little  to 
the  indigen**"*  “'lurk  of  plants.  Mr.  Hooker  say*,  in 
his  Flora  hlandica,  “ that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
any  spot  of  laud,  of  equal  extent,  and  in  the  same  lati- 
tude, which  can  lay  claim  to  so  small  a number  of 
species.”  Many  varieties,  nevertheless,  of  moss  and 
lichen  grow  umidst  the  cinders,  and  appear  most  luxu- 
riant, in  the  most  rugged  tracts  of  lava.  Sometimes  a 
species  of  sorrel,  or  the  yellow  poppy,  assists  to  cheer 
the  dreariness  of  these  places  ; and  the  bearberry,  the 
crowherry,  and  a little  heath,  afford  a thicker  covering 
to  the  stones.  In  the  forests,  the  most  stately  birch-  Forttu. 
tree*  hardly  reach  the  height  of  10  feet.  With  these 
are  mingled  several  varieties  of  the  willow,  and  a few 
solitary  individuals  of  the  Pyrm  domett  tea  and  moun- 
tain ash.  These  forests  are  now  rare-  Plantation*  of 
pine  and  larch  were  made  by  the  Government  in  1819, 
we  know  not  with  what  success.  The  Icelandic  Histo- 
rians assert  that  the  Inland  was  at  one  time  nearly  co- 
vered with  wood,  and  that  large  timber  was  cut  for 
ship-building  and  sent  to  Norway.  The  way  in  which 
it  was  destroyed  is  not  easily  explained.  The  vegeta- 
tion of  the  bogs  is  more  luxuriuut ; a variety  of  carices 
and  coarse  gras*  deck  them  with  a dark  green  covering. 

Thus  while  many  a mile  may  be  passed  over  without 
meeting  a single  trace  of  vegetation,  there  are  some 
spots  the  verdure  of  which  nearly  equals  that  of  the 
pasture  districts  of  England.  It  is  said  that  barley  and 
other  grain*  were  formerly  raised  in  Iceland.  The  old 
Laws  and  Histories  often  speak  of  corn-fields.  An  at- 
tempt to  introduce  barley  ami  some  kind*  of  pulse  has 
been  lately  made  ; but  it  is  likely  that  the  inhabitant*, 
in  bestow  ing  all  their  care  on  their  flocks  and  herds,  have 
pursued  the  course  which  their  interest  best  dictated. 

The  wild  corn  (Jrundo  armaria)  growing  in  the  sand  Wild  com. 
and  ashes  supplies  a grain  of  which  the  Icelanders  are 
peculiarly  fond.  The  meal  is  used  in  porridges  or  Ulin 
cakes,  or,  made  into  small  lumps  of  dough,  is  carried 
to  the  mountains  by  the  shepherd-*,  who  cat  it  raw.  Sir 
G.  Mackenzie  sowed  the  seeds  of  a few  hardy  culinary 
vegetables,  turnips,  lettuce,  mustard,  cabbage,  which 
for  the  most  part  seemed  to  thrive  perfectly  well.  Ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  of  Danish  travellers,  the  district 
of  Dale  in  the  West i fiord  is  by  far  the  finest  and  most 
fertile  in  Iceland  ; next  to  this  ranks  the  warm  valleys 
of  the  Borgarfiord.  The  Northern  districts  are  said  to 
be  much  superior  to  the  Southern,  owing,  it  is  sup- 
posed, to  their  exposure  to  moist  winds ; the  South- 
West  wind  being  in  this  climate  the  most  dry  and 
distressing. 

The  Icelanders  may  be  looked  upon  as  a fair  sped-  Inhabitant*, 
men  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians  ; having,  in  all  pro- 
bability, undergone  less  change  in  manners  for  nearly 
a thousand  year*  than  any  other  European  nation. 

They  are  generally  tall,  with  no  Physical  distinction 
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ICELAND,  from  other  races,  except,  perhaps,  the  unusual  length 
of  the  spine.  Their  countenances  are  open,  their  com- 
plexion  fair,  the  hair  light  coloured  and  rarely  curled. 
Corpulency  is  very  rarely  observed  among  them. 

Costume.  The  dress  of  the  females  retains  an  antique  singula* 
rity.  The  ikirla , or  shift,  is  mode  of  WudmaU  or  coarse 
black  cloth,  fastened  round  the  neck  by  a silver  or  brass 
button  : over  this  are  two  or  three  petticoats  of  the 
same  material,  with  a trinta.  or  apron  of  blue  cloth, 
edged  with  black  velvet,  and  ornamented  at  the  top 
with  a silver  clasp.  The  jacket  fits  close  to  the  body, 
and  the  tight  sleeves  are  ornamented  at  the  wrista  with 
silver  buttons,  bearing  the  initials  of  the  husband  and 
wife;  these  buttons  are  generally  the  first  gift  of  the 
accepted  suitor  to  his  affianced  bride.  The  seams  of 
the  jacket  are  covered  with  strips  of  black  velvet,  and 
the  whole  is  adorned  with  a profusion  of  silver  embroi* 
dery.  The  stockings  are  of  dark  blue  or  red  worsted, 
and  the  shoes  of  seal  or  sheep  skin,  fitting  quite  close 
I©  the  foot.  The  most  curious  part  of  the  female  cos- 
tume is  the  faUlur , or  hend-dress  of  white  linen.  This 
is  about  20  inches  high,  made  in  the  shape  of  a fiat 
horn  bending  forward,  stiffened  with  an  immense 
number  of  pins,  and  bound  firmly  to  the  head  hy  a dark 
coloured  handkerchief  which  conceals  the  hair.  This 
fantastic  turban  is,  on  particular  occasions,  made  to 
display  the  wealth  of  its  wearer.  The  ordinary  dress  of 
the  women  working  in  the  fields,  or  of  those  of  the  first 
rank  engaged  in  domestic  occupations,  consists  of  the 
blue  cloth  shirt,  petticoat,  and  cap  like  a Hussars 
foraging  cap. 

The  costume  of  the  men  is  more  simple,  and  differs 
little  from  that  of  the  Norwegian  peasants.  On  fishing 
excursions  they  wearuncouthly-shuped  dresses  of  sheep- 
skin over  their  ordinary  clothes  ; the  inhabitants  of  the 
Northern  coast  make  more  use  of  seal-skins,  and,  in 
their  winter  garb,  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  Green- 
landers. In  the  Onundafiord,  at  the  extreme  West  of 
the  Island,  where  the  inhabitants  from  their  remote- 
ness have  little  intercourse  with  strangers,  the  primitive 
costume  and  character  are  more  firmly  retained.  Here 
the  men  still  wear  long  beards  and  white  clothes  in  the 
ancient  fashion,  and  speak  a dialect  more  free  from 
foreign  intermixture. 

The  houses  of  the  Icelanders  are  all  constructed  on 
nearly  the  same  plan,  differing  from  each  other  only  in 
size.  An  outer  wall  of  turf,  about  four  feet  and  a half 
high,  often  six  feet  thick,  encloses  all  the  apartments. 
On  one  side,  generally  that  facing  the  South,  arc  three 
or  more  doors,  for  the  most  part  painted  red.  These 
are  the  entrances  to  the  dwelling-house,  the  smithy, 
dairy,  cow-house,  &c.  The  door  of  the  house  opens  into 
a long,  dark,  and  narrow  passage,  from  which  the  dif- 
ferent apartments  on  each  side  brunch.  Each  chamber 
has  a separate  roof,  and  is  lighted  hy  a small  pane  of 
glass,  or,  more  commonly,  amnium,  four  or  five  inches 
in  diameter.  The  thick  turf  walls  occupy  more  space 
than  the  apartments  they  enclose ; the  damp  smell  which 
proceeds  from  them,  with  the  darkness,  the  filth,  and 
stench  of  fish,  render  these  dwellings  insupportable  to 
strangers.  A large  farm-house  looks  more  like  a village 
than  a single  habitation  ; several  families  are  some- 
times found  to  live  in  the  same  mass  of  turf.  The 
hovels  of  the  lowest  order  are  the  most  wretched  huts 
imaginablr.  All  the  members  of  the  family  sleep  in  the 
same  apartment,  which  is  also  the  general  eating  room. 
The  kitcheu  is  the  only  room  in  which  a fire  is  kept. 


The  roof  furnishes  good  grass,  which  is  cut  with  the  ICELAND, 
scythe  at  the  usual  season.  / 

Notwithstanding  the  reproach  of  laziness  and  inac- 
tivity under  which  the  natives  of  Iceland  labour,  their 
domestic  economy  exhibits  a system  of  regular  industry. 

The  women,  indeed,  ore  unceasingly  employed.  The 
servants  arc  generally  orphans,  or  the  children  of  poor 
farmers  ; they  often  intermarry  with  the  children  of  the 
master,  so  little  is  poverty  thought  a proof  of  inferiority. 

The  ordinary  diet  of  the  people  is  extremely  simple, 

They  eat  an  astonishing  quantity  of  butler,  generally  in 
a rancid  state ; when  there  is  a scarcity  of  this  article, 
tallow  is  used  instead  of  it.  The  wages  of  haymakers 
arp  usually  paid  in  butter.  In  the  morning  they  break- 
fast on  ikyr,  or  sour  milk,  to  which  they  add  water, 
and  sometimes  flavour  the  mixture  with  juniper  berries. 

The  flesh  of  the  shark,  or  sun-fish,  is  sometimes  eaten, 
after  it  has  become  tender  from  putrescence.  Fresh 
meat,  rye  bread,  and  sago  soup  are  holiday  fare.  The 
richer  inhabitants,  however,  are  not  unacquainted  with 
wine,  London  porter,  and  other  foreign  luxuries. 

To  a stranger,  the  most  palatable  as  well  as  most  Lkbea. 
healthful  article  of  Icelandic  diet  is  the  Lichen  hlandicm, 
which  is  now  so  much  in  vogue  among  us  as  a specific 
in  cases  of  consumption.  This  lichen,  chopped  small,  is 
boiled  in  three  or  four  successive  portions  of  water,  to 
take  off  its  natural  bitterness,  and  then  for  an  hour  or 
two  in  milk.  This  preparation,  when  cold,  has  the 
form  of  a jelly,  which  is  eaten  with  curdled  milk.  It  is 
also  dried  and  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  when  it  makea 
an  agreeable  pudding.  During  the  summer-time  the 
women  migrate  for  a few  days  to  the  deserts  of  the 
interior  to  gather  this  lichen.  They  live  on  these  occa- 
sions in  tents  ; and  when  their  stock  is  gathered,  re- 
luctantly quit  the  pleasures  of  a nomade  life. 

Turf  is  the  general  fuel ; drift-wood  and  surturbrand, 
or  fossil  wood,  are  more  rarely  used.  In  some  quarters 
the  people  burn  sea-weed,  dried  with  the  bones  of  fish, 
which  has  an  abominable  smell. 

One  of  the  chief  cares  of  an  Icelander  is  the  laying  Fakiag 
in  a stock  of  provision  for  the  winter  season  ; and  next  ****°*- 
to  his  flocks  and  herds,  the  sea  is  his  chief  resource. 

About  the  beginning  of  February  the  people  of  the  in- 
terior and  of  the  Northern  districts  begin  to  move,  and 
a great  part  of  the  male  population  migrates  to  the 
Western  and  South-Western  coasts.  They  take  with 
them  a stock  of  butter,  smoked  mutton,  and  sheep- 
skin dresses.  Many  travel  200  miles  over  icy  deserts 
to  the  place  they  choose  as  a fishing  station  ; having 
arrived,  they  hire  a host  on  terms  established  by  ancient 
custom.  With  the  fishing  commences  a long  period  of 
hardship  and  privation.  They  generally  remain  at  sea 
8 or  12  hours  at  a time,  in  darkness  and  intense  cold, 
without  any  other  provision  than  a little  sour  whey. 

The  women  assist  in  curing  the  fish  when  brought  to 
land.  About  the  beginning  of  May  the  fishermen  re- 
turn home,  leaving  the  fish,  not  yet  perfectly  dried,  to 
the  care  of  some  one  residing  on  the  spot  On  the 
Northern  and  North-Western  shores  the  shark-fishery 
h a regular  occupation ; shoes  are  made  of  the  skin,  a 
quantity  of  oil  is  collected,  and  some  parts  of  the  flesh 
are  smoked  and  eaten.  Salmon  of  the  best  quality  is 
extremely  abundant  in  all  the  rivers,  and  might  be  made 
a profitable  article  of  export. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  when  the  occupations  of  Trwnng 
the  farmer  are  at  a stand,  the  Icelander  sets  out  on  his 
second  annual  journey,  carrying  with  him  all  his  mar- 
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ICELAND,  ketable  commodities,  which  he  disposes  of,  and  returns 
with  his  fish  and  whatever  he  has  purchased.  They 
travel  in  companies,  so  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet 
caravans  of  60  or  70  horses  in  the  deserts  of  the  inte 
rior,  which  lie  in  the  route  from  the  Northern  districts. 
Factories  are  established  for  their  accommodation  by 
the  Danish  merchants  at  different  places  ’round  the 
coast ; but  they  generally  prefer  resorting  to  Reikiavik, 
where  they  meet  with  most  purchasers.  They  pitch 
their  tents  outside  the  town,  and  evince  much  diplo- 
matic coyness  in  commencing  their  dealings. 

Sbecp.  The  cow,  the  horse,  and  the  sheep  arc  the  principal 

sources  of  wealth,  comfort,  and  subsistence  to  the  Ice- 
landers. The  sheep  are  of  a peculiar  kind,  with  pointed 
ears  and  short  tails ; most  of  them  have  horns,  some 
only  two,  others  three,  four,  and  upwards,  and  these 
horns  are  as  irregular  in  their  forms  as  their  number. 
The  sheep  are  milked  as  well  as  the  cows  twice  in  every 
twenty-four  hours,  and  thus  add  lurgely  to  the  ordinary 
beverage.  The  Icelanders  do  not  shear  their  sheep, 
but  let  the  wool  fall  off  spontaneously,  which  occurs  in 
Spring  when  the  weather  begins  to  grow  warm.  It  is 
the  employment  of  the  women  to  pick,  clean,  and  spin 
the  wool,  which  fetches  a good  price  at  Copenhagen 
from  its  glossiness.  Some  fine-woolled  sheep  of  the 
Spanish  breed  have  been  lately  introduced  from  Nor* 
way,  and  appear  to  thrive  well.  In  order  to  economize 
the  stock  of  hay,  the  farmers  are  required  by  low  to 
drive  their  flocks  of  sheep  to  the  mountains  as  soon  as 
the  wool  has  been  collected.  The  gathering  of  them 
back  at  the  commencement  of  winter  is  an  important 
affair.  When  the  hay-harvest  is  over,  and  the  fanners 
arc  ready,  the  officer  of  the  district  gives  notice  that 
the  gathering  shall  commence  on  such  a day,  and  ap- 
points a rendezvous.  The  shepherds  go  in  a body, 
under  the  direction  of  an  experienced  chief,  and,  after 
collecting  the  sheep  for  some  days,  drive  them  to  a pen 
for  the  purpose  of  separating  them.  This  business  is 
a rural  festival ; but  the  search  is  generally  recom- 
menced in  October,  and  a considerable  number  of  sheep 
is  annually  lost. 

The  cattle  of  Iceland  resemble  the  largest  of  the 
Highland  breeds,  but  are  hornless.  They  give  a great 
deal  of  inilk,  10,  12,  or  even  20  quarts  per  day.  In  the 
Borgurfiord,  the  poorest  peasant  has  three  or  four  cows. 
Beef  is  a luxury  eaten  only  by  the  rich. 

Horae*.  The  horses  of  Iceland  are  hardly  of  less  importance 
than  the  cows ; they  are  small,  rarely  above  13  or  14 
hands  high,  but  well  formed  and  active.  The  peasants 
are  well  provided  with  them,  the  poorest  having  four 
or  five.  When  a young  horse  is  thought  to  promise 
well,  his  nostrils  are  slit  up ; the  Icelanders  believing 
that  when  exercised  or  ridden  hard  this  operation  will 
allow  him  to  breathe  more  freely.  These  little  horses 
are  accustomed  to  scramble  slowly  over  rocks  and 
through  bogs,  and  to  dart  rapidly  forward  when  they 
come  to  dry  smooth  ground.  In  crossing  morasses 
they  are  guided  by  a wonderful  instinct ; on  fair  ground 
they  can  trot  above  10  miles  an  hour.  In  travelling,  a 
man  has  two  or  three  horses  with  him,  and  he  changes 
from  one  to  the  other  as  each  becomes  tired.  In  this 
way  some  Icelanders  can  perform  100  miles  in  the  24 
hours.  A well-trained  saddle-horse  costs  about  five 
pounds.  Every  Icelander,  of  whatever  rank,  can  shoe 
his  horse ; even  the  Bishop  aud  Chief  J ust  ice  may  be 
occasionally  seen  thus  employed.  For  a short  journey* 
shoes  are  put  only  on  the  fore  feet ; and  when  iron  is 


very  scarce,  the  horns  of  sheep  are  used  as  a substitute.  ICELAND 
Very  little  care  is  taken  of  these  useful  animals  ; they 
are  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  great  numbers  are, 
consequently,  carried  off  every  year  by  the  severity  of 
the  winter. 

Out  of  IS  reindeer  which  were  exported  from  Nor-  Reindeer 
way  in  1770,  only  three  reached  Iceland.  These  were 
sent  into  the  mountains  of  the  Guldhringe  Sysael,  and 
have  since  multiplied  so  rapidly  that  herds  of  from  50 
to  100  are  now  frequently  met  with.  They  are  very 
little  molested  by  the  Icelanders,  who  are  satisfied  with 
complaining  that  the  deer  eat  the  lichen.  The  Danes 
sometimes  go  in  pursuit  of  them,  but  seldom  succeed 
in  killing  any.  In  the  depth  of  winter  they  sometimes 
show  themselves  in  the  low  lands. 

The  other  quadrupeds  on  the  Island  are  compare- 
lively  unimportant.  Hogs  and  gnats  appear  to  have 
been  at  one  time  numerous,  but  at  present  they  are 
rarely  to  be  met  with.  The  dogs  resemble  those  of 
Greenland,  and  though  they  do  not  appear  to  possess 
many  good  qualities,  yet  no  family  is  without  them. 

Of  foxes  there  are  two  species  in  Iceland,  the  white,  Foxm. 
or  arctic  fox,  (fani*  lagopus.)  and  that  which  is  called 
the  blue  fox,  (C.  jvliginomt.)  a more  beautifully  formed 
animal  than  the  other,  with  longer  legs  and  a more 
pointed  nose.  A traveller  through  the  country  often 
hears  at  night  the  discordant  cries  of  these  animals. 

They  attack  the  strongest  wethers,  and  when  they  have 
worried  them  to  death,  seize  them  by  the  throat  and 
drink  their  blood.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  fox 
here  eats  roots,  particularly  the  Angelica  and  Arundo. 
which  grow  in  the  clefts  of  rocks.  Many  wonderful, 
and,  indeed,  incredible,  stories  are  here  related  of  the 
cunning  of  the  white  foxes.  But  the  skill  with  which 
they  embark  on  pieces  of  floating  ice,  in  order  to  reach 
the  islands  where  they  feast  on  the  sea-fowls’  eggs,  is 
a sufficient  and  well-authenticated  proof  of  their  saga- 
city. A reward  is  paid  by  the  Government  to  those 
who  kill  a certain  number  of  foxes  ; the  skins  also  are 
valuable,  but  the  quantity  exported  is  nut  great,  not- 
withstanding all  the  inducements  held  out  to  sportsmen. 

Horrebow  mentions  a dark  red-coloured  fox  also ; and 
the  black  fox,  he  says,  is  a casual  visitor,  brought  over 
on  the  ice. 

The  lower  Order  of  people  have  a superstitious  reve-  Seal*, 
rence  for  the  seal,  while  they  at  the  same  time  view  it 
with  aversion.  On  the  West  coast  the  seal  is  taken  for 
the  sake  of  the  fat,  of  which  a large  one  sometimes 
yields  50  or  60  pounds.  The  inhabitants  are  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  habits  and  Natural  History  of  this 
animal.  Aware  of  its  observant  and  inquisitive  dispo- 
sition they  kindle  fires  to  attract  it  to  the  shore,  where 
nets  are  spread  to  take  iL  Sometimes  these  animals 
are  met  with  at  a considerable  distance  up  the  coun- 
try, bring  uttroctcd  by  the  lights  of  the  houses.  They 
are  easily  tamed,  and  the  people  put  them,  if  young, 
into  ponds,  and  feed  them  daily.  They  become  in  a 
short  time  as  tractable  as  a dog.  Whales  formerly  fre- 
quented the  Western  shores  of  Iceland,  but  by  the  acti- 
vity of  the  whale-fishers  they  have  been  driven  to  more 
remote  seas. 

In  June  the  Eider  ducks  visit  the  coast  to  nestle,  and  Eider 
during  this  season  they  are  quite  tame.  At  VidOe,  in  duck*, 
particular,  on  the  Southern  shores,  they  are  so  familiar 
as  to  build  their  nests  all  round  the  roofs  and  even  in- 
side the  houses.  They  are  protected  by  the  laws,  a 
severe  penalty  being  inflicted  on  any  person  who  kills 
3 t 2 
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JCKLAND.  one.  The  nests  are  strewed  in  such  multitudes  on  the 
shore  that  it  is  difficult  to  walk  without  treading  on 
them.  The  ducks  which  have  not  been  long  on  their 
nests  will  suffer  themselves  to  be  handled  rather  than 
quit  their  eggs.  The  nests  are  built  of  sea-weed  and 
lined  with  down,  which  the  duck  takes  from  her  own 
breast,  and  there  is  a sufficient  quantity  of  it  laid  round 
the  nest  to  cover  up  the  eggs  when  the  duck  goes  to 
feed.  This  down,  which  is  a valuable  article  of  com- 
merce, is  removed  from  the  nest  twice,  or  even  three 
times.  Sometimes  the  poor  duck  is  obliged  to  supply 
a fourth  lining,  the  drake  contributing  his  share  to 
supply  the  deficiency  ; but  when  the  plunder  is  renewed 
too  often,  the  birds  are  apt  to  desert  the  place.  Some  of 
the  eggs  also  are  taken  away,  as  they  are  thought  a 
great  delicacy.  The  Eider  down,  when  taken  from  the 
nest,  is  mixed  with  straw,  feathers,  and  other  impurities. 
It  is  a winter  employment  of  the  women  to  prepare  it 
for  the  market.  When  the  young  birds  have  left  the 
eggs,  the  duck  takes  them  on  her  back,  swims  to  a 
considerable  distance  front  the  shore,  then  dives  and 
leaves  them  to  gTow  inured  to  the  new  element.  In  n 
few  weeks  the  young  broods  join  company.  All  the 
birds  are  then  quite  wild,  and  shortly  after  they  disap- 
pear. ft  is  not  known  to  what  Country  they  retire. 
They  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  Shetland  and  Orkney 
isle.*,  but  seldom  further  to  the  South. 

Swan*.  The  inhabitants  derive  some  revenue  from  the  swans 
also,  which  are  exceedingly  numerous  in  the  lakes 
and  marshes  of  the  Northern  and  Western  districts. 
In  the  Borgariiord  they  assemble  and  remain  in  a tract 
of  country  from  8 to  10  miles  long,  and  three  or  four 
broad,  consisting  of  swamps  and  ponds  of  fresh  water. 
Here  in  August  they  shed  their  plumage,  and  the  in- 
habitants lake  pains  to  collect  the  feathers.  Ah  the 
swans  at  this  season  are  unable  to  fly,  they  arc  hunted 
on  horseback  with  dogs.  In  the  Spring,  also,  when  they 
begin  to  lay,  their  eggs  are  collected  ; these,  when  trailed 
hard,  are  excellent  food  The  swan's-down  and  feathers 
bring  in  a good  revenue  to  the  jieople,  who  eat  the 
flesh,  though  tough  and  hard,  and  dress  the  skin  of  the 
feet  in  such  a way  that  it  resembles  shagreen,  and  is 
made  into  purses  and  similar  articles. 

The  tern,  ptarmigan,  and  golden  plover  are  common, 
as  is  the  snipe,  which  seems  to  lose  in  Iceland  its  ordi- 
nary wildness,  associating  with  Eider  ducks,  and  silling 
on  its  eggs  within  a short  distance  of  the  houses.  The 
Iceland  falcon,  at  one  time  so  much  sought  after,  is 
now  suffered  to  remain  unmolested.  The  rocks  and 
islets  are  frequented  by  myriads  of  sea-fowl. 

Full  The  species  of  fish  taken  on  the  coast  of  Iceland  arc 

the  cod,  haddock,  ling,  skate,  and  halibut.  Herrings 
also  are  caught  in  grcit  quantities  on  the  North  coast, 
whither  they  come  in  extensive  shoals  in  June  and  July. 
The  cod  is  a principal  object  of  the  trade  with  Den  ■ 
mark  ; previous  to  the  discovery  of  Newfoundland,  the 
Iceland  cod-fishery  was  of  the  first  importance  ; no  less 
than  150  British  vessels  being  engaged  in  it  at  the 
commencement  of  the  XVI  Ith  century ; at  present  it  is 
carried  on  almost  wholly  hy  the  Icelanders  on  the  ac- 
count of  Danish  merchants.  The  haddock  is  consumed 
on  the  Island,  and  forms  so  large  a share  of  the  food 
of  the  inhabitants,  that  it  may  be  styled  the  most 
important  gift  which  Nature  has  bestowed  on  them. 

Art,  The  mechanical  industry  of  the  Icelanders  is  much 

hindered  by  the  want  of  good  timber  and  of  abundant 
fuel.  The  jaws  and  ribs  of  whales  are  in  some  parts  of 


the  Island  used  in  the  frames  of  houses  and  of  boats.  ICELAND. 
The  quantities  of  drift-wood  which  arrive  from  the 
West  are  quite  amazing  ; the  inhabitants  of  the  Fiords, 
in  which  it  is  chiefly  collected,  are  the  carpenters,  coop- 
ers, and  boat-builders  of  the  Island.  The  hot  springs 
in  the  Borgarfiord  enable  them  to  give  the  planks  and 
staves  the  requisite  degree  of  pliancy.  But  drift-wood 
has  many  disadvantages  which  disqualify  it  for  econo- 
mical purposes.  The  smithy  is  an  indispensable  apart- 
ment in  every  Icelandic  house.  Every  man,  as  we 
before  observed,  can  shoe  his  own  horse.  The  expres- 
sion white  mil A,  that  is,  wise  or  artist  smith,  if  not  of 
Icelandic,  is  at  least  of  Scandinavia n derivation.  The 
knives,  scissors,  and  other  articles  of  common  cutlery 
made  in  the  ill-furnished  forges  of  Iceland  are  little  in- 
lerior  to  those  manufactured  in  Copenhagen.  Very  good 
woollen  cloth  is  manufactured  by  the  farmers.  The 
bear  berry  and  the  Lichen  hiandicua  are  the  dyeing  ma- 
terial*. A fine  black  is  also  procured  from  a dark 
earth  found  in  the  bog*.  Indigo  is  used  for  dyeing 
blue. 

The  staple  exports  are  fish,  oil,  feathers,  sulphur,  und  Commerce, 
salt  mutton  ; the  imports  are  wood,  salt,  tobacco,  coffee, 
iron,  and  fishing  tackle.  The  subsistence  of  the  people 
depends  in  a great  meusure  on  their  supply  of  fishing 
lines  and  hooks.  The  exports  are  valued  at  200,000 
rix-dollars,  the  imports  at  150,000,  leaving  the  balance 
in  favour  of  the  Island.  Yet  there  is  such  a scarcity 
of  specie  that  dealings  are  chiefly  carried  on  iu  fish  and 
wadmal,  48  of  the  former  weighing  two  pounds  each 
and  24  ells  of  the  lutler  being  equal  to  a rix-dollar. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  XVIIlh  century  till 
1776,  the  trade  with  the  Island  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
Danish  Company,  which  exercised  a most  oppressive 
monopoly.  It  was  then  for  a few  years  curried  on 
on  account  of  the  Crown.  In  1787,  to  the  great  joy  of 
the  Icelanders,  it  was  made  free  to  all  Danish  subjects, 
and  in  1816  strangers  were  admitted  into  it  on  pur- 
ch:i  iug  a license.  During  the  late  war  between  Great 
Brtiaui  and  Denmark,  the  Icelanders  were  reduced  to 
the  greatest  misery,  their  usual  supplies  of  hooks,  cord- 
age, grain,  &c.  being  cut  off.  An  English  privateer. 

Captain  Gilpin,  landed  on  the  Island  in  1808,  and 
plundered  the  Public  Treasury  of  at  least  30,000  rix- 
dollars.  The  year  after,  a Dane  named  Jorgensen,  the 
supercargo  of  a British  vessel,  seized  the  Governor  and 
usurped  the  chief  authority.  On  n British  ship  of  war 
touching  shortly  after  at  the  Island,  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner, and  atoned  for  his  temerity  in  the  hulks  at  Chat- 
ham. The  generosity  of  the  British  Government  re- 
lieved the  poor  islanders  from  their  painful  situation  as 
soon  oh  it  was  fully  known.  Bv  an  Act  of  Council,  in 
1810,  the  Islands  of  Iceland,  Faroe,  and  the  Danish 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  Greenland  were  taken  under 
the  protection  of  England,  and  enjoyed  from  that  lime 
till  1815  the  ad  vantages  of  a brisker  trade  than  usual. 

The  Island  is  divided  into  four  commercial  districts ; 
viz.  Reikiavik,  Eskefiord,  Eyafiord,  and  Isufiord.  A mer- 
chant vessel  arriving  from  Denmark  may  visit  all  the 
ports  of  any  one  district,  but  is  not  ullowed  to  touch  at 
the  others.  An  annual  fair  is  held  at  Hruundulur,  near 
Reikiavik. 

The  Icelanders  are  a remarkably  grave  and  serious  char*d« 
people  ; apparently  phlegmatic,  but  extremely  animated 
on  subjects  which  interest  them.  Vice  and  crime  are 
hardly  known  among  them,  although  the  Danes  and 
other  strangers  who  visit  them  set  a bad  example.  To 
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ICELAND,  their  Religious  and  domestic  duties  they  are  strictly 

s— ■■ attentive,  and  in  their  dealings  with  others  display  a 
scrupulous  integrity.  Their  mental  cultivation  asto- 
nishes a stranger,  when  he  contrasts  it  with  the  poverty 
and  hardship  of  their  lives.  There  are  very  few  on  the 
Island  who  cannot  read  and  write ; and  there  are  many 
among  the  better  class  who  would  be  distinguished  by 
their  taste  and  learning  in  the  most  cultivated  societies 
in  Europe.  Perhaps  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  in 
which  the  lower  Orders  are  so  well  informed.  **  A 
stranger,"  soys  Dr.  Holland,  (Mackenzie’s  Travels,  ifc.) 
“ sees  men  whose  habitations  bespeak  a condition  little 
removed  from  the  savage  state,  and  who  suffer  an  almost 
entire  privation  of  every  comfort  or  refinement  of  life. 

* Among  these  very  men  he  finds  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  classical  writings  of  antiquity,  and  u taste  formed 
on  the  purest  models  of  Greece  and  Rome.  While  tra- 
versing the  Country,  he  is  often  attended  by  guides  who 
can  converse  with  him  in  Latin,  and  arriving  at  his 
place  of  nightly  rest,  he  not  unfrequeutly  draws  forth 
from  the  labours  of  his  little  smithy,  □ man  who  ad- 
dresses him  in  this  language  with  the  utmost  fluency 
and  elegance.” 

Literature.  The  brilliant  period  of  Icelandic  Literature  was  from 
the  Xlth  to  the  XIVth  century.  But,  though  Civil  dis- 
quietudes arrested  its  progress  for  u time,  yet  Learning 
has  declined  in  Iceland  only  relatively  to  the  vigour  of 
its  early  growth  and  to  the  civilization  of  Europe. 

A Printing  Press  was  introduced  in  1530,  by  a Swede 
named  Muthiesou.  The  first  types  were  made  of  wood  and 
rudely  formed,  but  before  the  end  of  the  century  several 
valuable  publications  made  their  appearance,  displaying 
a typographical  elegance  very  remarkable  for  that  Age. 
In  the  year  1779,  an  Icelandic  Society  was  instituted  at 
Copenhagen,  comprising  the  most  learned  and  intelli- 
gent men  of  the  Island  to  the  number  of  130.  In  con* 
sequence  of  dissensions  which  arose  in  this  Society,  from 
the  proposal  to  transfer  it  to  Iceland,  it  was  dissolved 
in  1790.  A second  Icelandic  Society  was  established  in 
the  Island  in  1794,  with  no  fewer  than  1200  members. 
This  Society  established  a Printing-office  at  Loire,  in  the 
Borgarfiord,  from  which  have  issued  60  or  80  different 
Works,  chiefly  calculated  for  popular  instruction.  In 
the  ads  of  the  Icelandic  Society  were  published  two 
Books  of  Thorlakson’s  translation  of  the  Paradise  Lo$l ; 
the  remainder  has  never  been  printed.  A complete 
MS.  copy  of  this  translation,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
best  in  any  language  of  our  great  Poet,  revised  by  the 
venerable  Thorlakson  himself  was  procured  by  Mr. 
Henderson.  'Hie  Icelanders  have  also  translations  of 
Pope,  Young,  and  other  English  writers. 

B ideation.  Several  Schools  appear  to  have  existed  in  Iceland  in 
the  Xlth  century.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  two 
were  founded ; one  at  Skalholt,  the  other  at  Hoolum, 
with  funds  sufficient  for  the  support  of  20  or  30  scholars 
each.  These  establishments  were  afterwards  united, 
and  the  only  School  on  the  Island  at  present  is  at 
Bcssestad.  It  has  three  masters  and  about  24  scholars, 
the  funds  not  allowing  the  reception  of  more  : a Library 
containing  about  1400  volumes  is  attached  to  the  In- 
stitution. But  by  the  long-established  habits  of  the 
people,  a regular  system  of  domestic  education  is 
maintained.  The  instruction  of  his  children  is  one  of 
the  regular  occupations  of  every  Icelander,  who,  in  dis- 
charging this  duly,  is  sure  to  find  in  the  Pastor  of  the 
Parish  a zealous  prompter  and  assistant  The  import- 
ance of  these  domestic  habits  is  well  understood  by 


the  Icelanders  themselves.  In  the  Ecclesiastical  Code  ICELAND 
of  the  Country,  there  is  an  Article  singular  in  its  nature 
but  admirable  in  its  design,  which  gives  the  Bishop,  or 
even  the  inferior  Clergy,  the  power  of  preventing  any 
marriage  where  the  female  is  unable  to  read.  This  law 
is  still  occasionally  acted  ou. 

The  amusements  of  the  people  are  chiefly  of  the 
literary  kind.  The  Icelanders  are,  indeed,  fond  of  clicsa, 
and  games  at  cards  have  been  introduced  by  the 
Danes ; hut  in  all  their  social  meetings  the  repetition  of 
Poetry  and  the  reading  of  the  Sagas  or  Histories  con- 
stitute the  chief  entertainment  Hence  it  is  that  their 
National  History  is  familiar  to  the  people  of  all  ranks, 
and  an  attachment  to  their  Country  becomes  inspired, 
which  its  iuhospitable  nature  can  hardly  justify. 

'I’he  Reformation  was  introduced  into  Iceland  ill  the  Religion 
year  1551,  and  at  present  there  is  no  Religious  dissension 
among  the  natives.  The  inhabited  part  of  the  Island  is 
divided  into  184  Parishes.  Some  of  these  arc  so  exten- 
sive as  to  have  five  churches ; hut  these  places  of  worship, 
built  for  the  accommodation  of  remote  farms,  are  on  the 
most  moderate  scale ; some  of  the  churches  are  not 
more  than  19  feet  long,  8 wide,  and  about  7 feet 
high.  Iceland  was  formerly  divided  into  two  Bishop- 
rics, Skalholt  and  Hoolum ; but  ihe  Sees  becoming 
vacant  at  the  same  time,  were  united  by  order  of  the 
Danish  Government,  in  1797,  Every  clergyman  in 
Iceland  keeps  a register,  exhibiting  a view  of  the  moral 
and  religious  state  of  the  Parish.  Three  thousand 
copies  of  the  Icelandic  Bible  were  printed  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1913,  for  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution in  the  Island. 

The  Government  of  Iceland  was  originally  Aristo-  Govern- 
cratic,  similar  to  that  which  prevailed  among  the  other  meet. 
Scandinavian  nations.  A General  Assembly  of  the 
people,  or  Althing,  was  annually  held  in  the  Glen  of 
Thingvalla,  or  the  Valley  of  the  Court.  When  the  Island 
became  subject  lo  a foreign  Power,  the  differences  of 
rank  gradually  disappeared,  and  no  distinctions  are  at 
present  known  among  individuals  but  those  of  industry 
and  intelligence.  The  government  of  Iceland  is  com- 
mitted to  an  officer,  generally  a Dane,  appointed  by 
the  Crown  of  Denmark.  This  supreme  magistrate  has 
the  title  of  Stiflamlmand.  The  people  retained  a sha- 
dow of  Constitutional  right  till  1900,  when  the  Althing 
was  abolished.  The  Royal  authority  hus  nut  at  present 
any  Constitutional  check,  but  is  exercised  nevertheless 
in  a mild  and  paternal  way.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature  i?  held  annually  at  Reikiavik  : an  appeal  is 
permitted  in  all  cases  to  the  Courts  at  Copenhagen. 

The  laws  are  chiefly  grounded  on  the  ancient  (’ode  called 
Jonsbok , compiled  in  1280.  The  civilization  of  the 
Icelanders  is  in  nothing  so  remarkable  as  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  their  legislation.  Trial  by  combat  was 
abolished  so  early  as  1001,  and  punishment  for  witch- 
craft in  1690,  nearly  30  years  before  a similar  improve- 
ment was  made  in  the  laws  of  Great  Britain.  All  the 
wants  of  Society  were  provided  for  at  a very  early 
date  ; and  even  economic  provisions  were  made  which 
evince  no  little  wisdom  and  sagacity.  In  case  of 
capital  conviction,  which  is  very  rare,  the  criminal  is 
sent  to  Norway  to  meet  his  senteucc,  as  it  is  not  easy 
to  find  an  executioner  among  the  islanders. 

The  taxes  paid  by  the  Icelanders  are  very  trifling,  7W*. 
not,  perhaps,  exceeding  50,000  rix- dollars,  but  sufficient 
for  their  public  expenses,  as  they  have  no  troops  or 
fortresses  to  maintain.  The  laws  rer peering  the  main- 
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If'BLAND.  tenance  of  the  poor  are  very  strictly  enforced,  and  are 

- ~ more  burdensome  to  the  farmers  than  all  the  other 

MON  taxes.  There  are  no  Hospitals  on  the  Island  except  a 

v j- v -I  _ ' **ew  small  buildings  for  the  reception  of  lepers,  who 
are  unfortunately  loo  common.  The  sick,  aged,  and 
infirm  are.  therefore,  billeted  on  the  farmers,  who  are 
in  all  cases  obliged  to  give  shelter  and  relief  to  their 
kindred  within  the  fourth  degree  of  consanguinity.  It 
often  happens  that  a landed  proprietor,  who  contributes 
only  two  rix-dollars  to  the  public  revenue,  is  called  on 
for  fifty  as  his  ratio  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  poor 
in  the  district,  when  he  is  unwilling  to  receive  any  of 
them  into  his  own  habitation.  Hospitality  is  a pro- 
minent virtue  in  the  Icelander’s  character.  Not  only 
are  strangers  kindly  entertained,  but  when  the  farmers 
travel  with  their  annual  caravans  they  are  welcomed  at 
every  house  they  meet  with,  and  remuneration  is  seldom 
accepted  by  the  host. 

Population,  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Iceland  was  formerly 
much  more  populous  than  at  present;  indeed  the  His- 
tory of  the  Island  affords  abundant  prools  that  the 
climate  has  been  gradually  growing  more  severe,  and 
the  soil  more  ungrateful  than  formerly.  In  1703,  the 
population  was  50,500;  in  1804,  it  decreased  to 
46,350 ; from  that  year  it  has  increased  with  little 
interruption,  and  is  supposed  to  amount  at  present  (o 
50,000.  There  is  a considerable  excess  in  the  female 
population,  and  the  average  longevity  of  the  women  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  men,  owing  to  the  more  fre- 
quent exposure  of  the  latter  to  the  hardships  of  the 
climate.  In  1804,  the  number  of  farms  were  4751,  the 
horned  cattle  amounted  to  20,325,  the  sheep  to  218,818, 
and  the  horses  to  26,524. 

iUtkiink.  Reikiavik,  the  chief  place  in  Iceland,  has  risen  lately 
into  notice  from  being  made  the  seat  of  the  Governor, 
the  Episcopal  See,  the  seat  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
the  principal  mercantile  station.  Singularly  enough,  it  is 
built  on  the  very  spot  where  Ingulf  the  leader  of  the  first 
colony  fixed  his  habitation.  This  little  town  stands  on 
the  South  side  of  a considerable  inlet  of  the  Faxl  Fiord, 
on  a low  marshy  piece  of  ground,  between  two  emi- 
nences partially  covered  with  grass,  and  studded  with  a 
number  of  small  cottages.  It  consists  of  two  streets, 
one  running  along  the  shore  and  occupied  by  the  mer- 
chants. the  other  stretching  backwards  to  the  margin 
of  a small  lake,  and  containing  the  dwellings  of  the 
Bishop  and  others  not  engaged  in  trade.  Some  green 
islands  in  the  bay  form  a safe  anchorage,  and  harbour 


great  numbers  of  Eider  ducks.  Reikiavik  contains  ICELAND 
about  550  inhabitants.  The  society  of  this  town  is  , — 
perhaps  the  worst  in  the  whole  Island.  The  simplicity 
und  integrity  of  the  natives  is  here  corrupted  by  an  , _ ‘ „ 

intercourse  with  foreign  traders  of  the  lowest  descrip- 
tion. The  other  towns  marked  in  the  Map  of  Iceland 
are,  in  reality,  only  farm-houses  or  townships.  The 
ports  or  mercantile  stations  round  the  coast  consist  in 
general  of  a single  farm-house,  with  a mercantile  store- 
house adjoining. 

About  15  miles  from  the  South  coast  are  the  Vest - Voiauaaa 
manna  Inlands,  so  named  from  some  Irish  emigrants, 
who  took  possession  of  them  in  the  IXth  century. 

They  are  14  in  number,  but  only  Heimaey,  or 
Home  Inland,  is  inhabited.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
bleak  rock,  only  160  in  number,  support  themselves  by 
fishing  and  bird-catching.  They  hove  two  clergymen 
and  a well-built  stone  church,  nor  do  they  yield  in 
civilization  to  their  Northern  neighbours.  The  poverty 
and  natural  strength  of  this  little  islet  have  not  been 
able  to  protect  it  from  pillage.  It  suffered  at  different 
times  from  English  pirates,  but  a worse  calamity  beleli 
it  in  1627.  Some  Algerine  corsairs  in  that  year  carried 
off  the  inhabitants,  of  whom  those  who  survived  their 
sufferings  were  ransomed  in  1636,  but  only  13  persons 
regained  their  native  Island. 

Arngrim  Jon®  Brer  is  Commentarius  de  Island  id, 

Ilnolum,  1592;  Dan.  Fabritius,  De  Islandtdcl  Green- 
landid , Rostock.  1616;  Lc  Peyrerc,  Relation  de 
f Ida  tide,  in  the  Recueil  des  Voyages  au  Nord , tom.  i. 

Amst.  1715;  Islands  Land nama  Rok,  Copenh.  1774  ; 

John  Anderson,  Account  of  Iceland,  Hamb.  1746; 
Eggerhurd,  De  I dandies  Nalurd,  Ilafn.  1749;  Natural 
History  of  Iceland,  by  Niels  Horrebow,  Copenh. 

1750;  Eggart  Olafsen’s  og  Biarne  Povelseu’s  Reise 
irienem  Island.  Siroe,  1772.  A French  translation  of 
Olafsen  and  Povelsen’s  Travels  in  Iceland  was  pub- 
lished in  Paris  in  1602,  in  5 vols.  8vo.  Letters  on  Ice- 
land, by  Von  Troil,  Loud.  1780;  An  Account  of 
Hekla,  by  Sir  J.  Stanley,  1700  ; Travels  in  Iceland  in 
1810,  by  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  Edinh.  1811 ; Journal 
of  a Residence  in  Iceland , by  E.  Henderson,  Edin. 

1818.  For  an  account  of  the  Literature  of  Iceland,  see 
Mallet’s  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Denmark , 

Schlozer'g  Fragments  of  Northern  History,  Fin  John- 
son’s Hist.  EccUs.  Itlandicct,  and  Eichhorn  s Alg.  (leach, 
der  Liter alur. 


ICHNEUMON,  Mus  Indicus,  or  Indian  Mouse; 
Gr.  l\yevfuk >*.  from  iyvsv-siv,  vestigare,  to  watch,  quia 
vestigut  crocodilos.  See  the  Quotation  from  Pliny. 
Vossius  adds  another  reason  for  the  name,  because  it 
roots  or  searches  with  its  snout  for  its  food.  Also  the 
name  of  au  insect. 

Now  when  he  it  lulled  as  it  wer*  f**t  tsltcpe  with  this  pleasure 
and  roataatraent  of  hi#  : th#  rat  of  India,  or  icAnmrumi  above  »aid, 
vpielh  his  vantage,  sad  wviot  him  lie  thus  broad  gaping,  whippet)! 
into  hit  mouth,  and  thooUth  him*elfe  dowue  his  throat  a#  quiche  a# 
an  arrow,  and  then  gnaweih  hi#  bowels,  eatelh  aa  bole  through  his 
bodie,  and  to  killeth  him. 

Holland.  Plinie,  vol.  i.  (61.  209. 

The  intecli  that  infeet  frniu  are  either  of  the  idmeaaoom-Jty  kind 
or  Phalwe*.  Plural,  peat,  nut*,  tic.  produce  name  or  other  icAn**- 
wmm-Jtf.  Derkam.  Phftico. Thcobgy,  book  rut,  ch.  vi.  e.  4. 


Herodotus  (ii.  67.)  states  that  the  Ichneumon  («x- 
w«t^)  is  embalmed  by  the  Egyptians,  and  buried,  each 
in  its  own  particular  town.  The  reasons  for  these 
sepulchral  honours  are  assigned  by  later  writers.  The 
combat  of  the  Ichneumon  and  the  Aspis  is  represented 
by  .Elian  {l fiat.  An.  iii.  22.)  aa  displaying  much  saga- 
city on  the  part  of  the  former,  who  enters  upon  it  not 
rashly  nor  inconsiderately,  but  after  coaling  itaclf  with 
mud,  so  that  it  attacks  like  a man  armed  at  all  points, 
and  protected  by  cuirass  and  shield.  A similar  descrip- 
tion is  given  by  Plutarch,  (de  Solert id  Animal  p.  966. 
Ed.  Xyl .)  If  mud  be  not  at  hand,  continues  iElian. 
the  Ichneumon  bathes  itself  in  water,  and  then  seeks  a 
coaling  of  sand,  covering  the  tip  of  its  nostrils,  which 
are  exposed  to  the  bile  of  its  enemy,  by  the  sinuosity 
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ICHNEU-  of  it*  tail.  The  nostrils  seem  the  only  ports  in  which 
MON.  it  is  vulnerable,  and  the  Aspis  triumphs  if  it  succeeds 
' in  seizing  on  them.  If  not,  the  Ichneumon  fastens  on 
the  throat  of  its  foe,  and  speedily  throttles  it ; so  that 
victory  wholly  depends  on  the  first  bite.  Schneider,  in 
commenting  on  this  passage,  refers  to  Hasselquisl(271.) 
for  a description  of  the  Linna*an  Ichneumon,  (see 
Hrbprstes,)  which,  he  says,  in  India  is  named  3fu/tgn*e, 
and  is  particularly  hostile  to  the  Cobra  di  Capdlo.  In 
another  place,  (vi.  88.)  /Elian  relates  that  the  Ichneu- 
mon destroys  the  eggs  of  the  Aspis ; and  again,  (viii. 
25.)  that  when  the  Ichneumon  is  creeping  up  to  strangle 
the  sleeping  Crocodile,  the  Trochilus,  to  which  Hero- 
dotus lias  assigned  a similar  duty  against  another 
animal,  the  Leech,  (ii.  68.)  shrieks,  and  wakes  his  friend 
by  flapping  him  on  the  snout.  But  the  greatest  won- 
der remains  behind.  The  Ichneumon  is  of  a very  un- 
common epiccenc  nature.  Whenever  two  of  them  fight, 
that  which  is  worsted  is  condemned  to  become  a female, 
in  order  that,  as  a mark  of  degradation,  it  may  encounter 
the  pain  and  trouble  of  parturition,  wPivat  t«  vrofUivat, 
ui  i'Trtf)  7W  Wwi  «W  vmtptrv  pijTtpf?.  They 

are  considered,  perhaps  on  this  account,  sacred  to  La- 
tona  and  Lucina,  and  are  particularly  venerated  at 
Herncleopolis.  (x.  47.) 

Nicander,  in  his  Theriaca , (p.  12.  Ed.  Gorrai,)  has 
related  the  contest  of  the  Ichneumon  and  the  Aspis  much 
in  the  same  manner  ; and  Phile  (dr  j. Initn . prop.  83.) 
has  transformed  into  Greek  lambics  most  of  the  parti- 
culars related  by  A2lian.  Oppian,  also,  has  versified 
the  same  stories,  but  with  considerably  more  Poetical 
fire  than  hia  predecessor.  The  waking  pangs  of  the 
Crocodile  are  told  with  great  vigour  of  description. 

Ml «V  If  Jow  Mfllllt 

mmi  uuii  1>  (tpn  wttt* 

*«rr*  ma .tin I t9i  mml  *Mf»XiiXmi. 

iXXrrt  ttit  wtri  mr'  im*  pur%arw 
iJiHifi  Iw  mXa)«^ini  wri 

iW^uumii,  rr(*f+pi>n  mpf  *3 v»nrn. 

Cynrg.  ui.  431. 

Ritterhu&ius,  in  commenting  upon  the  above  passage, 
notices  a symbolical  interpretation  which  has  been 
given  to  the  adventure  of  the  Ichneumon  and  the  Cro- 
codile. almost  too  wild  to  be  credited.  Thcologi  qttidam , 
pi/Topev  topyfrokoyot,  (we  will  not  weaken  the  justly  ex- 
pressive words  by  translation.)  Ichneumonem  dicunt 
imagirtem  owe  .S'o/mtoru,  el  Crocodilum  Diaboli  quern 
I Ue  specie  vili  ei  abjeetd  superavit. 

Diodorus  Siculus  (i.  87.)  has  made  ihe  Ichneumon 
coat  itself  with  mud,  not  against  the  Aspis,  but  the  Cro- 
codile. Such  a precaution  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
necessary  in  the  dark  voyage  which  the  little  animal  was 
about  to  undertake ; and  the  Historian  himself  seems 
to  have  doubted  the  transaction,  which  he  describes  as 
occurring  rapaho^m**  rai  vovTf  \u*v  awwtsptvq  p*Qo(u‘. 
Before  this,  he  has  stated  an  almost  equal  marvel  con- 
cerning the  same  beast,  which  he  says  is  the  size  of  a 
little  Dog ; namely,  that  it  destroys  the  Crocodile's  eggs 
for  no  pleasure  or  advantage  to  itself,  for  it  does  not  eat 
them,  but  simply  out  of  good-will  to  human  kind.  (35.) 
Aristotle  (Hist,  Anim.)  pits  the  Aspis  against  the  Ich- 
neumon, and  increases  the  wisdom  of  the  latter  by 
affirming  that  he  never  joins  battle  without  summoning 
his  comrades  as  allies.  M.  Camus,  the  French  trans- 
lator, has  illustrated  this  passage  by  a note,  which  con- 
tains references  to  many  authorities  concerning  the 
Ichneumon- 


One  of  the  Griphi,  which  Athenjeua  has  taken  the  ICHNEU- 
laudable  trouble  to  collect  from  the  Comic  Poet  Eubulus,  MON, 
relates  to  an  Ichneumon.  We  transcribe  it  below. 

irriiaiMfiaXftti , ft*  ffWnpi.  Apf 
ai^ntntt  vtilm  ■}»»*»  yittt  »£*■/«».,»>*- 
*l£»II^Ur«  AiytifTMf, 
r£*  K f+ntiti'X**  Sm  •**  XMf^U»an 

tugiirtmi  tii  >•**» 
four  Mft$*eeaf*4t 

mtmJ  nii  )i  %uXtf.  (x.  18.) 

Well  might  Casaubon  remark  upon  the  above  lines.  Ate 
sane  opus  habebamus  (Edipo.  The  learned  Commenta- 
tor proceeds  to  show,  with  much  ingenuity,  how  the 
particulars  which  appear  most  opposed  to  the  nature  of 
the  Ichneumon  may  in  Ihe  end  be  reconciled  to  it; 
thus  it  is  said  to  be  Locust-eyed,  when  the  eyes  of  a 
Locust  ore  remarkably  prominent,  and  those  of  an  Ich 
neumon,  on  the  contrary,  are  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
head ; the  agreement,  therefore,  must  be  in  keenness  of 
vision,  which,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the 
Ichneumon,  Casaubon  admits,  after  all,  is  probably  not 
so  with  the  Locust-  Secondly,  the  object  of  the  riddle 
is  not  sharp-snouted , but  the  Ichneumon  is  particularly 
so  ; we  must,  therefore,  either  understand  wj  npinopos 
to  hear  a different  meaning,  (and  tchat  that  meaning 
is  to  he  seems  doubtful,)  or  we  must  read  in  direct 
opposition  to  it,  *u«  srpocropov,  or  in  a more  qualified 
manner,  fuipooTouoi,  quod,  adds  Casaubon,  nobis  props 
lernerarium  vuietur.  The  last  epithet,  bolster-headed, 
is  yet  more  puzzling  than  the  others ; quod  ne  Deus 
quidem  Hermes  recti  possit  eppy*>« iW,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, proposed  to  read  4/*0<*W£oio»,  very  dark -coloured, 
or  a/v#><ve0«Vo«,  or,  as  would  better  suit  the  metre  and 
afford  the  same  meaning,  JptpiKapqvoi,  headed  at  either 
end,  a property  afterwards  expressed  by  4p0ojTopov, 
and  plainly  belonging  to  the  Ichneumon,  which  is 
described  to  fight  against  the  Aspis  as  much  with  its 
tail  as  its  head.  This  is  an  exquisite  specimen  of  com- 
mentatorial  trifling,  in  which  an  obscure  matter  is 
involved  in  still  greater  obscurity  by  examination. 
Casaubon,  however,  had  with  his  own  eyes  seen  an 
Ichneumon  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  and  he  has 
given  a more  accurately  Zoological  description  than 
might  be  expected.  It  reminded  him  of  a Ferret,  mag- 
nitudine  felem  tuperabat ; rostrum  iUi  peracvtisnmvm , 
auricula  perbrevet  it  quorum  rotundas  ambitus  ; cauda 
pro  catero  corpore  admodurn  products ; color  cinereut ; 
ted  in  rostro  et  pedibus  crebrec  erant  nigra  macula  ; 
irritatus  pilot  surrigebat. 

Pliny  has  related  very  briefly,  as  we  have  given  it 
above  from  Holland,  the  stratagem  employed  by  the 
Ichneumon  against  the  Aspis.  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
appears  strangely  confused  in  his  notion  of  this  animal. 

After  relating  the  kindness  of  the  Trochtlus  to  the  Cro- 
codile, he  continues,  quod  factum  contains  Hydros, 
Ichneumonis  genus,  oris  adilum  penetrat  alite  pravid 
pate  factum,  et  populate  ventre  vitahbus  dilancinatis 
erumpit.  (xxii.  15.)  Hydros  is  a Water  Snake,  and 
the  commentators  would,  therefore,  substitute  enhydrus, 
which  is  indeed  applied  to  the  Ichneumon  both  by 
Solinus  and  by  Isidore,  and  which  Hesychius  describes 
as  an  amphibious  animal  like  the  Beaver.  We  do  not 
know  that  this  alteration  would  much  improve  the 
matter. 

Ichnrumom,  in  Zoology , a genua  of  stingless  Hyme- 
noplerous  insects,  the  type  of  the  family  Ichnevmonida, 
established  by  Limiasus,  and  restricted  by  modern  Eu- 
tymoiogists. 
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ICHNF.t.’-  Generic  character.  M miliary  palpi  of  fire  joint*, 
month  not  produced  into  a beak,  joints  of  the  maxillary 
ICHNO.  V°^Pl  1 antenna  filiform  or  setaceous ; jaws 

r, raimi V-  two-toothed  at  the  top ; ovipositor  hidden  or  slightly 
v-— ' produced ; abdomen  oval  or  depressed,  formed  of  five, 
or  more,  apparent  ring*. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  I.  tagiUaioriu*  of  Fabric!  us, 
figured  by  Scha*tTi  r.  Icon  Iita.  pi.  Ixxxiv.  fig.  9 Gra- 
venhorst  von  Esenb~ck  and  Olivier  have  published 
monographs  of  this  genus,  and  Panzer  has  figured 
many  of  its  numerous  species. 

The  Ichneumons  have  been  called  by  some  authors 
Tliree-tailed  Flies,  from  their  three  filiform  valves, 
which  form  their  ovipositor,  and  which  arc  generally 
exposed.  The  French  Naturalise  call  them  XIouchet 
Vibrantex.  on  account  of  the  shaking  of  their  antenntr, 
which  are  generally  rendered  more  visible  by  this  part 
being  surrounded  by  a pale  band. 

The  Ichneumons  are  more  fotmula hie  to  the  larva  of 
insects  than  the  Ichneumon  of  the  Ancients,  which  was 
said  to  enter  the  Crocodile's  mouth  while  it  was  asleep 
and  cal  out  its  intestines,  for  the  Crocodile  could  pre- 
vent its  entrance  by  keeping  its  mouth  shut ; but  the 
larva  of  insects  can  use  no  such  precaution ; and  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  them  to  escape  entirely.  The  female 
Ichneumon  of  those  species  is  provided  with  a long 
ovipositor;  when  about  to  lay  its  eggs  it  searches  for 
the  larva  of  the  particulor  kind  of  insect  which  is 
the  general  nurse  of  its  young  under  the  cracks  in 
the  bark  of  trees,  &c.  and  introducing  its  ovipositor  in 
a perpendicular  direction  into  every  hole  which  is 
likely  to  contain  one  of  its  victims.  They  generally 
choose  those  larva  which  are  alKiut  to  change  into  their 
pupa  state.  The  animal,  directly  it  is  pierced,  be- 
comes sickly,  but  usually  undergoes  its  change,  and 
the  place  where  the  egg  is  deposited  is  marked  by  a 
small  brown  scar.  The  larva  of  the  Ichneumons  arc 
small  worms,  destitute  of  legs,  which  live  in  the  bodies 
of  other  larva  as  intestinal  worms  do  in  the  body  of 
larger  animals.  The  larva  of  a few  insects  of  this 
family  form  a silky  case,  and  suspend  themselves  from 
the  end  of  an  oak-leaf.  The  pupa.  In  the  cases  which 
have  been  described  by  Reaumur,  arc  said  by  that 
author  to  have  the  faculty  of  leaping  when  touched. 
See  also  an  account  of  a similar  pupa  by  Latreille  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Philomathic  Society.  Others  lay 
their  eggs  in  the  galls  produced  by  the  Tenthrrdoex. 
Degccr  described  a species  which  deposits  its  eggs  in 
the  bodies  of  spiders  ; and  he  also  ohserves  that  the 
Plant  Lice,  who  have  so  many  enemies,  us  CoccimUa , 
I/cmerobii,&,c.  arc  also  subject  to  the  attacks  of  several 
species  of  this  family. 

ICHNOCARPUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Pentandria,  order  Xlonogynia,  natural  order  Axclcpia- 
dea . Generic  character : blossom  contorted  ; corolla 
salver-shaped,  throat  naked  ; follicles  two,  divaricate ; 
anthers  free  from  the  stigma  ; superior  extremity  of  the 
seeds  comose. 

One  species,  /.  frutescau , native  of  the  East  Indies. 
Hort.  Krw. 

ICHNO'GRAPHY,')  Fr.  ichnographie  ; It.  and 

Iciinouk  v'phical,  J Sp.  ichnograjia ; Lai.  ichno- 
graph  in ; Gr.  l\vo~fpn^ua,  from  i\vos,  vextigium,  and 
ypoQij.scriptura,  dexcriptio,  a description  or  delineation. 

See  the  first  Quotation  from  Evelyn. 

IcAitograpAjf,  by  which  we  are  to  understand  the  eery  first  destgra 
sod  ordinance  of  • work  o*  edifice,  together  with  every  partition  and 


opening  drawn  by  rule  and  compt'c  upon  the  area  or  floor,  by  artitls  tCHNO- 
oflen  call’d  the  sfeomelrical  plan  or  plat-forme,  a*  in  our  red<li:ion  of  CiRAPHY. 
the  parallel.  Hie  (jreea*  would  name  it  retfigu  «/e*  — 

(to,  or  rath  it  retttgmm  opens,  (be  *upertin»l  eHurmation  of  the  ICHTH\* 
future  work,  which  our  ground-plot  doei  fully  mlerpru.  OSARCfX. 

t-'rljn.  Miscellaneous  Writings,  p.  371.  ' Of  Architects  and  .Ircki-  LITES. 

lecture.  . J L j 

Perrault  has  aaauled  the  text  with  a figure,  or  imcAjsagraphint/  plot, 

U.  Ib.  ILL  1. 

PC II OR,  ) Gr.  xaniet,  v el  xanguu  norulum 

rcnoftosE.  j praparatux , sire  criidus,  Lennep  ; such 
as  was  attributed  to  the  Gods  by  Homer,  in  loco  xan- 
guinix. 

Thia  aaid,  *he  wip’d  from  Veil  us*  wounded  palm 
The  sacred  ichor,  and  infus'd  the  bain*. 

Pope,  Homer.  /had,  hook  V, 

The  put,  from  an  ulcer  of  ths  liver,  prowing  thin  and  ic4»mwt 
corrodes  the  vessels.  Ar&vtknot.  On  lhet.  p.  297. 

Blftod  follow'd,  hot  immortal : irW  pure. 

Such  aa  the  bleat  inhabitant*  of  lleav'n 
May  bleed,  nrctaroiu : for  the  Gods  eat  not 
Man's  food,  nor  slake  as  he  with  sable  wine 
Their  thirst,  thence  bloodless  and  from  death  exempt. 

Cooper.  Homer.  /had,  book  v. 

ICHTHYOLOGY,  Gr.  i\0vd\oy~ciif,  de  pixribux  Hit - 
xererr ; (o  treat  or  discourse  of  fishes,  from  t\0vt,  a fish, 
and  \sy-cta,  to  discourse. 

Some  [animals]  there  are  in  the  land,  which  were  never  main- 
tained to  be  in  the  aea,  as  panthers,  hywnas.  camels,  sheep,  mules, 
and  utbers,  which  carry  no  name  in  ubihyahfjy,  n«r  are  to  be  found 
in  the  exact  descriptions  of  Rondrletim,  Gesner,  or  Aldroimaduv 
Sir  Thomas  Broun.  Pu/yar  Erraurs,  book  lii.  ch.  xxiv. 

ICHTHYOSARCOLITES,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of 
chambered  shell,  established  by  Dcsmarest  in  the  Jour- 
no/ de  Physique  (Julv,  1817)  for  a fossil,  of  which 
only  the  internal  coat  has  been  os  yet  known.  It  has 
been  placed  near  the  genera  Ilippuntex  and  Orthoce- 
ratitex. 

Deshayes  has  recently  reexamined  the  genus,  and 
has  given  the  following 

Generic  character.  Shell  many-celled  involute, 
whorls  sepnrate,  the  last  forming  a large  area  of  a 
circle  ; cells  simple,  not  sinuous,  not  jointed,  without  any 
syphon  ; shell  thick,  formed  of  a number  of  capillary 
tubes,  separated  one  from  the  other,  the  dorsal  one  the 
largest,  and  apparently  taking  the  place  of  the  syphon  ; 
a bungle  of  others,  rather  larger  than  the  rest,  forms  a 
depression  on  the  concave  part ; the  bock  of  the  shell 
has  generally  a crest  formed  of  many  ranges  of  tubes, 
similar  to  those  out  of  which  the  shell  is  made. 

This  genus,  which  appears  to  resemble  a very  large 
Spirula  in  form,  is  found  in  the  hard  white  limestone 
near  Rochelle,  apparently  belonging  to  the  Oolite  series, 
and  from  the  hardness  of  the  stone  the  shells  arc  very  diffi- 
cult to  be  detached  in  any  thing  like  a perfect  state.  They 
agree  with  the  Nautili  in  the  form  of  the  cell,  but  differ 
from  them,  and  from  all  the  other  chambered  shells,  in  the 
formation  of  their  shell  and  in  the  disepiraent  not  being 
pierced  with  a syphon  ; from  the  Ammonitex,  Bacculitex, 
and  Tnrrilitex  they  differ  in  the  form  of  the  disepi- 
ment,  which  is  not  articulated.  Deshayes  has  added  a 
second  species  to  the  genus,  under  the  name  of  I.  ob- 
liqua.  The  type  of  the  genus  is  I.  triangularis  of 
Desmarest,  which  has  heen  figured  by  Defranc.  The 
tubular  structure  of  the  shells  was  doubtless  destined  to 
render  them,  like  the  cellular  cuttle-fish  bone,  more 
buoyant. 
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ICtCA.  ICICA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Octandria, 
— order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Terebintharea.  Generic 
L.UMBL  C^ar5cler  : calyx  four  or  five-toothed,  persisting1;  petals 
KILL  f°ur  or  ^ve’  broa<*  at  l*,e  ^asc  ? short ; stigmas 

v . ^ , > four  or  five ; germen  four  or  five-celled  ; fruit  coria- 
ceous. 

Fifteen  species,  mostly  natives  of  the  East  Indies 
and  South  America.  Decandollc. 

I-COLUMB-KILL,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  or  West- 
ern Islands  of  Scotland,  situated  at  the  Southern  end  of 
a large  bay  on  the  Western  side  of  Mull,  from  which 
Island  it  is  separated  by  a channel  about  half  a mile 
wide,  and  of  sufficient  depth  to  allow  the  passage  of 
large  ships  with  u leading  wind.  By  Bede,  the  Histo- 
rian of  its  early  Ecclesiastical  establishment,  it  is  called 
Hii , (pronounced  re.)  a name  which,  without  the  aspi- 
rate, it  still  retains  on  its  own  shores  and  their  vicinity. 
In  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  by  n slight  corruption,  it  is 
written  la  and  Aoi ; and  all  three  words  in  the  Irish 
dialect  imply  Inland.  I-lhon,  in  the  same  language, 
the  Island  of  the  IV aw*,  was  readily  Latinized  by 
Monkish  writers  into  the  more  euphnnous  Iona ; but 
this  last  name  has  been  otherwise  traced  to  the  Hebrew 
rur,  Columba,  and  thus  connected  with  the  Gaelic  SL 
Colum,  in  Latin  Columba ; to  whom  it  is  in  like  man- 
ner indebted  for  its  more  general  title  I-columb-kilt, 
the  Island,  the  cell  of  Cotumb,  or  as  it  is  abbreviated 
Icofmkitt. 

The  early  History  of  Christianity  in  Britain  is  in- 
volved in  deep  obscurity ; but  the  received  belief, 
founded  on  the  authority  of  Bede,  affirms  that  the 
Southern  districts  of  Scotland  were  converted  by  the 
preaching  of  St.  Ninian  in  the  commencement  of  the 
Vth  century.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  year  565 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  became  generally 
St.  Colum  disseminated.  At  that  time  Colum,  an  Irish  Priest 
and  Abbot,  quitting  his  own  Country  with  13  compa- 
nions on  a mission  to  Scotland,  received  from  Bridiits, 
son  of  Meilochon,  King  of  the  Piets,  a gift  of  the 
Island  Hy.  Here  he  founded  a Monastery,  under  the 
auspices  of  King  ConvalltH,  according  to  Boethius,  (ix. 
p.  166.)  which  Usher  believes  to  have  been  tenanted 
at  the  beginning  by  Canons  regular.  ( clerici .)  Hence- 
forward I-columb-kill  became  a spot  of  pectiliur  reve- 
rence. The  remains  of  the  Saint,  who  died  in  597, 
were  at  first  deposited  within  his  own  walls,  where  his 
grave  is  still  shown,  though  the  Irish  maintain  that 
they  were  nfierwards  transferred  to  Down  in  his  native 
land.  There,  it  is  affirmed,  that  so  late  as  the  days  of 
Henry  VIII.  existed  the  following  distich  engraved  on 
a tomb,  beneath  which  lay  the  three  Saints  whom  it 
commemorated  : 

Hi  tm  is  Duno  i amnio  enndun/vr  m him, 

Brigtda,  Pairicimt,  atyue  f'-o/umba  pn if. 

Boethius,  lx,  p.  ) 70. 

Hi'torr  of  The  Cell  of  Hy  became  the  mother  Church  of  100 
ihe  Abbey.  Monasteries ; the  young  Princes  and  Nobles  of  Scot- 
land and  Northumberland  were  sent  thither  for  educa- 
tion, and  more  than  one  Crowned  head  was  enrolled 
among  the  members  of  its  brotherhood.  Such  was  the 
sanctity  attributed  to  it,  that  it  became  the  favourite 
sepulchre  for  Royalty.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  cele- 
brity, it  was  exposed  to  frequent  ravages  by  the  untamed 
Pirates  of  the  North,  and  we  read  of  the  burning  of 
the  Abbey  in  797,  and  of  its  plunder  and  the  massacre 
of  many  of  its  holy  men  in  801  and  985.  We  know 
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not  at  what  date  the  establishment  fell  into  the  posses-  f-CO- 
sion  of  the  Order  of  Cluny ; but  its  decline  may  be  IJrMB 
traced  from  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion,  in  the  latter  , ** * 1 f 
half  of  the  Xllth  century,  when  all  the  benefices  of  v 
that  branch  of  Benedictines  in  Galloway  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Monks  of  Holyrood  House.  In  1507,  the 
Abbacy  was  annexed  for  ever  to  the  See  of  the  Isles, 
from  which  originated  the  still  remaining  Bishopric  of 
Sodor  and  Man.  But.  in  spite  of  this  perpetuity, 
Spottiswood  states  that,  in  1617,  it  was  given  by  James 
VI.  to  the  See  of  Argyle,  The  Life  of  St.  Columba 
has  been  written  by  two  authors  sufficiently  near  his 
lime  to  collect  all  received  contemporary  information  ; 
and  accordingly  the  pages  of  Adamnanus  and  Curainius 
(both  of  whom  arc  printed  by  Pinkerton  in  bis  Vita 
anhqutr  Sanctorum  qui  habit arerunt  in  ea  parte  Bri- 
tannia nunc  rocatd  Scotia  ret  in  ejut  insults)  abound 
in  the  most  extravagant  figments. 

I-columb-kill  is  about  three  miles  in  length  by  one  in  Parr  of  th» 
breadth,  comprising  about  1300  Scotch  acres  ; its  sur-  I*,an‘h 
face,  as  described  by  an  eminent  Geologist,  Dr.  Mac- 
culloch,  one  of  its  most  recent  scientific  visitors,  is  low, 
rising  into  numerous  irregular  elevations,  which  seldom 
exceed  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  seu ; the  loftiest, 
at  the  Northern  extremity  of  the  Island,  is  above  four 
times  that  height.  The  coast  is,  for  the  most  part,  in- 
dented hy  small  rocky  bays,  but  at  the  North-West  it 
presents  a flat  shore  of  sand ; numerous  small  islands 
and  rocks  encompass  its  shores,  and  near  the  Southern 
extremity  the  green  Island  of  Sou  stretches  a consider- 
able distance  into  the  sea.  The  rocks  chiefly  present 
different  varieties  of  gneiss  ; on  the  coast  opposite  Mull 
is  found  a range  of  red,  large-grained  granite,  which 
has  been  much  used  in  building  the  Cathedral.  A line, 
white  marble,  which,  however,  will  not  admit  polish,  has 
been  so  largely  quarried  us  to  have  but  small  remains 
left.  In  a buy  on  the  West,  Port-na-Curraich,  the  liar - 
hour  of  the  Coracle,  w hereat  St.  Columb  is  traditionally 
said  to  have  landed,  urc  found  numerous  pebbles,  for 
the  most  part  of  serpentine,  washed  backward  and 
forward  by  the  tide,  and  stimetintes  raised  in  huge  coni- 
cal heaps,  which  are  attributed  to  the  pious  labour  of 
pilgrims  in  times  past ; to  these  the  natives  attach  much 
veneration  when  worn  as  amulets.  Fuci,  many  of  them 
of  rare  species,  are  abundantly  found  in  the  neighbour- 
ing seas ; the  Lichen  omphaloeidcs  coats  the  rocks,  and 
is  employed  in  dyeing ; and  in  the  standing  pools  near 
the  bey  just  mentioned,  may  be  seen  the  Atra  of  Dill- 
wyn,  one  of  the  most  uncommon  Conferva.  The  cli- 
mate, owing  to  the  shelter  afforded  by  Mull,  is  pecu- 
liarly mild  ; snow  seldom  fulls,  and  never  continues  to 
lie.  About  500  acres  are  in  cultivation,  and  the  grain, 
chiefly  barley  and  rye,  is  generally  harvested  early  in 
August.  The  upland  is  a chequered  mixture  of  rocks 
and  pasture,  which  in  many  spots  is  unusually  rich, 
interspersed  with  moorish  ground,  and  terminating  in 
the  North  with  a labyrinth  of  almost  inaccessible  rocks. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle  is  proprietor  of  the  Island,  which 
of  late  years  has  much  improved  in  agriculture  and  in- 
creased in  population.  Its  rental,  at  the  time  of  Dr. 
Macculloch's  visit,  (IS  18,)  amounted  to  £300 ; its  popu- 
lation to  450.  This,  in  1782,  was  277,  in  1791,  323,  and 
in  1808,  3S6.  A rapid  advance  during  the  space  of 
little  more  than  a single  generation.  1-columb-kill  be 
longs  in  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  to  (he  united  Parishes 
of  Kilfitiiclien  and  Kilvicevert  ill  Mull,  by  whose  Minis- 
ters this  first  abode  of  Christianity  among  our  Islands 
3 v 
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*-C0-  is  visited  four  times  a year  for  the  performance  of  Divine 
I.UMB-  service. 

_ IL1r  When  Pennant  visited  the  Island,  in  1 772,  the  tenants 

y ',crc  on  rwn"rV'  0 lerm  used  *n  Scotland  when  alter- 
actount.  nate  ndges  of  land  belong  to  different  proprietors,  and 
about  108  head  of  cattle  mid  500  sheep  were  supported  ; 
the  population  was  about  150,  “the  most  stupid  and 
the  most  lazy  of  the  Islanders,  yet  many  of  them  boast 
of  their  descent  from  the  companions  of  St.  Columba.* 
Pennant  landed  at  the  Bay  of  Martyr*,  on  a spot  on 
which  the  bodies  of  those  who  of  old  were  to  be  in- 
terred in  the  sacred  precinct*  were  received.  Near  to 
it  i*  an  oblong  enclosure  bounded  by  a stone  dike 
called  Clachnon  Druinach , and  traditionally  supposed 
to  have  been  a Druidicai  burial  place.  Pennant  be- 
lieved it  to  have  been  the  common  cemetery  of  the  town, 
which  lies  close  at  hand.  This  wok  a mean  village, 
consisting  of  alxnit  50  thatched  cottages.  Hence  be 
inspected  the  various  antiquities  in  their  order.  The 
Nunnery  of  first  was  the  Nunnery  of  St.  Oran,  once  belonging  to 
St.  Oran.  Augustine  Cononessi-s.  The  Church  was  58  feet  by 
20,  the  roof  of  the  Eastern  end  entire,  the  floor  entirely 
covered  with  cow-dung,  which  Pennant  was  at  the 
pains  to  gel  removed.  He  tvas  repaid  by  exposing  lo 
view  the  tomb  of  the  last  Prioress,  whose  figure  is 
carved  on  its  face,  together  with  that  of  a Virgin  and 
Child,  sitting,  and  pluced  fool  to  foot  wiih  the  Prioress  ; 
above  the  Virgin’s  head,  which  is  crowned  and  mitred, 
are  represented  the  Sun  and  Moon  ; above  that  of  the 
Prioress  a little  plate  (Maccul)och  says  and  he  is  pro- 
bably right,  a looking-glass)  and  a comb.  At  her  feet, 
Saneta  Maria  ora  pm  mr,  mid  round  the  edge.  Hie 
jacet  Domina  Anna  Donuldi  Tcrleli  Jih a quondam 
Priortssa  dc  Iona  qua  obiit  atio  m4  (t  ejus  animam 
Altissimo  cammcndamvs.  A broad  paved  way  runs 
from  the  Nunnery  to  the  Cathedral,  and  two  others 
branch  from  it,  one  to  the  Boy  of  Martyrs,  a second  to 
the  hills.  On  the  main  line  stands  an  elegant  cross, 
called  that  of  Macleane.  Rrilig  ourain , the  burying 
place  of  Oran,  is  a vast  enclosure  filled  writh  grave- 
stones, and  overgrown  with  weeds.  Here  were  the 
Tomb*  of  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  which  we  shall  describe  from  the 
tbe  Kings,  account  of  Donald  Monro.  Dean  of  the  Isles,  who 
visited  Iona  in  1549,  and  whose  MS.  Description  of  tht 
Western  I tbs  has  been  | rinted,  not  long  since,  in  a Col - 
dewrihed  lection  of  scarce  Scottish  Tracts.  “ Within  thin  isle  of 
by  D Men-  Colmkill,  there  is  anc  sanctuary,  also  a kirkzaird,  callit 
n>.  Dean  of  jn  F.risclio.  Rrtig-tJran,  quhilk  is  a very  fair  kirkzaird, 
the  Islea.  a|1(j  wej|j  bjgpi  about  with  Maine  and  lyme : into  this 
sanctuary  thcr  is  three  tombes  of  Maine,  furmit  like 
little  chapels,  with  anc  braid  gray  marble  or  quhin 
staine  in  the  gavil  of  ilk  ane  of  the  tombes.  In  the  staine 
of  thcanetombe  there  is  wretten  in  Latin  letters  Tumu - 
hts  Return  Scotiir.  that  is  the  Tomb  ore  grave  of  the 
Scotts  Hinges.  Within  this  tom  be,  according  to  our 
Scott*  and  Erische  cronickels  ther  layes  48  crouned 
Scotts  Hinges,  through  the  quhilk  this  isle  has  bcine 
richlic  dotal  tie  tile  Scotch  Hinges,  as  we  have  said. 
The  tombe  on  the  South  syde  forsaid  has  this  inscrip- 
tion, Tumulus  Regum  HyUniier , that  is  the  tombe  of 
the  Irland  Hinges;  for  we  have  in  our  auld  Erische 
cronickels  that  ther  was  foure  Irland  Hinges  eirdit  in 
the  said  tombe.  Upon  the  North  syde  of  our  Scott* 
tombe  the  inscription  bear*  Tumulus  Rrgum  Nnrwtgia, 
that  is  the  tom  lie  of  the  Kiugcs  of  Norroway,  in  the 
quhilk  tombe,  as  wc  find  in  our  ancient  Erische  cro- 
nickels, ther  layes  eight  Hinges  of  Norroway  ; and  als 


we  find  in  our  Erische  cronickels,  that  Coelus,  King  l-C’f'- 
of  Norroway,  command  it  his  nobils  to  take  hi*  Iwdcy 
and  bury  it  in  Cofm-kill.  if  it  chanced  him  to  die  in  the  k 
i*lc*  : tot  he  was  so  discomfUit  that  ther  remained  not 
so  maney  of  his  arincy  ns  wold  hurey  him  ther,  thertbr  he 
was  cirded  in  Kyle,  after  he  stroke  one  field  against  the 
Scotts,  and  was  vanquisht  by  them.  Within  this  sanc- 
tuary also  lyes  the  maist  part  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles 
with  their  lynage,  M'Kynnon  and  M‘Gunre  with  their 
fynages,  with  sundry  others  inhabitants  of  the  hail 
Isles,  because  this  sanctuary  was  wont  to  be  the  sepul- 
ture of  the  best  men  of  a!)  the  Isles,  and  als  of  our 
Hinges  as  we  have  said  : becau*  it  was  the  maist  honor- 
able and  ancient  place  that  was  in  Scotland  in  their 
dayes  as  we  reid* 

Another  reason  which  thronged  this  Island  with  the  Ancient 
“ mighty  dead,”  is  given  by  Pennant  from  an  ancient  Prophwy. 
Prophecy : 

SeacAJ  bftaJn/t  ruimA'n  bbraa 

77) mwr  l Aar  farm  «r  «oi*  Ira’ 

Si  Aar  lie  </Auirm  tjAAtit 

Ath  Snautha\ah  l CAotum  claxrick. 

Which,  he  says,  is  to  the  following  effect : **  Seven  years 
before  the  end  of  the  world  a deluge  shall  drown  the 
nations  ; the  sea  at  one  tide  shall  cover  Ireland,  and  the 
green-headed  Ilay,  but  Columba’s  Isle  shall  swim 
above  the  flood.” 

Of  these  tombs  Pennant  could  discover  but  slight 
remains  built  in  a ridged  form,  and  arched  within.  The 
inscriptions  were  lost.  The  spot  is  called  Jomairc  nan 
righ,  the  ridge  of  the  Kings.  Two  Gaelic  inscriptions 
with  crosses  were  found,  one,  Cros  DomhaU  fat ’ asich, 
the  cross  of  Donald  Longshanks ; the  other,  Cros  Ur- 
chrine  o Gain;  the  letters  were  those  of  the  most 
ancient  Irish  alphabet. 

Within  this  space  stands  also  the  Chapel  of  St.  Oran,  Cb«p*l  nf 
to  which  the  following  legend  is  attached.  Columba,  St- 
according  to  Bede,  had  dreamed  that  a famine,  which 
was  grievously  ravaging  the  Northern  parts  of  Britain, 
would  never  cease  unless  he  buried  a man  alive.  An- 
other version,  which  is  adopted  by  the  generality  of 
writers  on  Iona,  though  wc  know  not  whence  they  obtain 
it,  is  that  the  remedy  suggested  in  the  Saint’s  dream 
wax  not  to  be  applied  to  a famine,  but  to  the  dilapida- 
tion of  this  very  C'haptd  which  he  was  at  that  time 
building,  and  of  which,  by  the  agency  of  the  Evil  Spirit, 
as  large  a portion  fell  down  every  night  as  had  been 
erected  during  the  preceding  duy.  Oran  volunteered 
himself  as  the  propitiatory  victim,  and  Columba, 
anxious  concerning  his  fate,  visited  the  corpse  three 
day*  after  its  inhumation.  His  surprise  may  be  ima- 
gined when  he  found  his  friend  still  alive,  and  so  in- 
clined to  he  communicative  relative  to  the  secrets  of 
the  Spiritual  World,  into  which  it  seems  he  had  been 
admitted,  that,  in  order  to  prevent  indiscreet  disclosure*, 
Columba  recommitted  him  with  double  surely  to  the 
grave. 

In  this  Chapel  are  several  tombs,  and  near  at  hand  Tomta. 
many  more.  One  bearing  a ship,  which  ir  probably  Nor- 
wegian ; one  of  the  Father  of  Abbot  Macfingen,  dated 
1489  ; that  of  Macdonald  Innis.  who  accompanied 
Bruce  at  Bannockburn;  some  of  the  family  of  Mac- 
leatie ; and  several  that  have  lost  all  memorial  of  their 
tenants.  A King  of  France,  in  like  manner  nameless, 
is  said  to  lie  beneath  a red,  unpolished  stone,  about  70 
feet  South  of  the  Chapel.  A well-known  Physician  of 
Mull,  John  Belon,  who  died  in  1657,  lias  been  more 
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fortunate  hitherto,  and  his  inscription  still  remains. 
North-West  of  the  door  is  the  pedestal  of  a Cross  ; on 
it  arc  some  stones  called  Ctackabrdth , which  are  prtK 
bably  substituted  lor  some  Druidical  globes,  of  which 
William  Sacheverell,  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  who 
visited  I-columb-kill  in  1688,  has  given  the  following 
account “ We  were  obliged  to  pass  by  a place  where 
had  formerly  stood  three  noble  globes  of  white  marble, 
I suppose  design’d  for  some  Mathematical  uses  : they 
were  plac'd  on  three  stone  basins,  and  custom  or  super- 
stition had  taught  all  persons  who  pass’d  by  to  turn 
them  round.  These  globes  were  call’d  the  Day  of 
Judgment  stones,  and  the  people  were  made  believe, 
that  when  they  had  worn  the  sockets  or  pedestals  by 
Ihc  continued  motion  of  passengers,  that  then  the  World 
should  be  at  an  end.  These  Globes  the  Synod  (of 
Argyle,  about  1&60)  order’d  to  he  thrown  into  the  sea, 
perhaps  hoping  that  when  these  dangerous  instruments 
of  it  were  removed,  it  might  nVre  come  to  pass.”  This 
same  Iconoclastic  Synod  enjoined  also  the  destruction 
of  numerous  Crodtea. 

The  Cathedral  lies  North  of  this  enclosure ; it  is 
cruciform  ; in  length  from  East  to  West  1 1 b feet,  (Mac- 
culloch  says  about  160,)  in  breadth  23;  the  transept  in 
length  70.  It  is  crowned  by  a central  tower,  about  70 
feet  high.  Sacheverell  has  described  the  interior  as 
follows  ; “To  say  the  truth  every  thing  seem'd  dispos'd 
to  use  rather  than  grandeur,  tho'  (considering  the 
country  and  time  in  which  it  was  built)  magnificent 
enough.”  lie  mentions  but  three  monuments  in  the 
interior,  but  adds,  that  " the  Dean  of  the  Isle*,  Mr. 
John  Frazer,  (an  honest  Episcopal  Minister,)  who 
since  made  me  a visit,  told  me  his  father,  who  had 
been  Dean  of  the  Isles,  left  him  a Book  with  above 
300  inscriptions,  which  he  had  lent  to  the  late  Earl  of 
Argile,  a man  of  incomparable  sence  and  great  curiosity, 
and  doubts  they  are  all  lost  by  that  great  man’s  afflic- 
tion. There  is  one  thing  yet  which  is  very  noble  in  its 
kind,  which  was  the  ancient  altar  of  the  Church,  one 
of  the  finest  pieces  of  white  marble  I ever  saw;  it 
is  about  6 feet  long,  and  4 broad,  curiously  vein’d  and 
polish'd,  it  is  all  yet  entire,  except  one  corner,  which 
has  been  broke  by  accident.”  But  a small  portion  of 
this  altar  remained  at  Pennant's  visit,  “and  even  that,” 
says  he,  u we  contributed  to  diminish.”  Abbot  ftJac- 
fingen,  Abbot  Kenneth,  and  an  armed  knight,  arc  still 
sculptured  on  their  respective  tombs.  In  the  Church 
yard  is  a fine  Cross,  14  feet  high,  of  a single  piece  of  red 
granite,  on  a pedestal  3 feet  in  height.  Near  the  South- 
East  end  is  a Mary  Chapel. 

The  ruins  of  the  Monastery  lie  behind  the  Cathedral, 
and  hut  a small  remnant  of  the  Clovster  remains. 
Herein  were  used  to  be  kept,  and  are  still  said  to  be 
concealed,  certain  mystic  black  stones,  upon  which  the 
Highland  Chiefs  were  wont  to  make  their  contracts  and 
alliances ; and  an  oath  ratified  by  which  was  considered 
as  inviolable  as  that  sworn  by  a Pagan  Divinity  on 
Styx.  North  from  the  Monastery  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Bishop’s  house,  a mount,  the  site  of  gardens,  a kiln, 
a granary,  a mill,  and  a pond. 

The  visit  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  I-columb-kill  occurred  in 
the  year  following  that  of  Pennant,  and  was  productive 
of  a splendid  passage  in  his  Journey  to  the.  Western 
Islands,  which  must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  every 
English  reader.  The  great  Moralist  on  inspecting  the 
tombs  of  the  Kings,  remarks,  that  “the  grave*  are  very 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  undoubtedly  contain  the 


remains  of  men  who  did  not  expect  to  he  so  soon  for-  l-CO- 
gotten.”  A similar  train  of  thought  was  awakened  in  Ll'MB- 
the  mind  of  Sacheverell,  and  is,  perhaps,  yet  more  forci- 
bly  expressed.  “This,  said  the  person  who  showed  me  |CTR- 
the  place,  (pointing  to  a plain  stone.)  was  the  monu-  .lUCAL. 
ment  of  the  great  Teague,  King  of  Ireland.  I had  v— ' 
never  heard  of  him,  and  could  not  but  reflect  of  how 
little  value  is  greatness,  that  has  barely  left  a name 
scandalous  to  a nation,  and  a grave  the  meauest  of 
mankind  would  never  envy.” 

Dr.  Macculloch  did  not  visit  Iona  in  the  spirit  of  Dr.MaecnL 
Monro,  Sacheverell,  Pennant,  or  Johnson  ; but  he  car-  loch, 
ried  with  him  a rooted  scepticism  most  unfavourable  to 
Imagination.  The  ruins,  in  his  eyes,  are  all  of  much 
later  origin  than  is  generally  claimed  for  them.  The 
monuments  bear  in  themselves  no  evidence  of  high 
antiquity.  The  end  of  the  XI 1 1th  century  is  the  very 
earliest  date  which  he  will  admit  for  any  of  the  build- 
ings. Of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  he  speaks  as  a King 
legend ; and  the  Library,  the  treasures  of  which  Boe- 
thius so  loudly  vaunts, — the  plunder  of  Rome,  which 
Fergus  II.  begged  from  his  friend  Aluric,  and  which  was 
destroyed  during  the  incursion  of  the  Northmen, — he 
reduces  to  a few  Biographies  of  Saints  and  some  Bre- 
viaries. We  should  prefer  all  the  hazards  of  implicit 
belief  to  this  sagacious  determination  not  to  be  even 
agreeably  deceived. 

ICONOCLAST,  1 Fr.  iconochute;  from  Gr. 

Iconoclastic*.  j an  image,  and  *\ao rqv,  a breaker, 
from  cVa-eiy,  frangere , to  break. 

An  image -breaker. 

1 remember  only  one  thing  objected  to  this  testimony  of  so  many 
bfebopn,  that  they  were  iconoeia sis,  or  breaker*  of  images,  and  there- 
fire  not  lo  be  trusted  in  any  other  article. 

Taylor.  Polemical  Discourses,  p.  263.  Of  thr  Real  Pretence 

Under  hi*  auspice*  [Constantino*  Cepronymo*]  « council  of  fee m- 
clasts  was  held,  in  which  the  adoration  and  the  use  of  images  was 
condemned.  Their  decree*  were  pul  in  execution,  and  a roavtacre  of 
painted  and  wooden  gods  ensued. 

Jortin,  Rrmarkt  mi  Ecclesiastical  llulory,  ,f«iw74l 

Bnth  were  embellished  with  a profusion  of  statues;  moa  of  tho«« 
at  York  were  destroyed  in  the  hrsteinniion-ofrVwibWAaftVieal ; tho** 
of  Burgos  are  still  in  full  po*M*si«it  id  the  homage*  of  the  country , 
and  Consequently  entire.  Smnharne.  Spun,  Letter  44. 

The  name  Iconoclast  was  first  given  to  a Faction  of 
the  Vlllth  century,  which,  in  conformity  with  an  edict 
of  Leo  the  I saurian,  undertook  tu  demolish  all  Images 
and  Pictures  in  Churches  as  idolatrous.  They  were 
also  called  JetmomflcAi.  Their  opponents,  who  were 
supported  by  the  Popes  Gregory  I.  and  II.,  received 
the  name  of  Iconodnli  or  Iconolatra. 

ICONOGRAPHY,  Gr.  eiaoroypatfn'a,  a description 
of  images,  from  tUwv,  an  image,  and  e/pat^-ctu,  to  write 
or  describe. 

The  inspection  alone  of  these  curious  ictmoyraphiet  of  temple* 
and  palace*  affect*  one  as  much  by  reading  nlmot,  a*  by  sight. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  foL  269. 

ICONOMICAL,  Gr.  tittoropa\oi,  oue  who  is  adverse 
or  inimical  to  images,  from  cittaiv,  an  image,  and  ^uix7> 
pvgna. 

We  *hould  h*  too  iemtomicaJ  [or  quarrelsome  with  picture* — M*r*i«] 
to  que-tion  the  picture*  of  the  wind*,  as  commonly  drawn  in  humane 
head*,  and  with  their  cheeks  distended. 

Sir  Thomas  Brvwn.  f 'ulpar  Errourt.  book  v.  ch.  xxi. 

ICTER1CAL,  Fr.  ictere,  icterique ; Lat.  idericus ; 

Gr.  icupicot,  from  lice o\  venire,  ob venire,  q.  d.  subito 
adrrniens  rrl  occupant  scilicet  morbus.  Lennep.  Sick 
of,  trembled  with,  the  vcllow  jaundice.  Coigravc. 
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ICTR- 

RICAU 

IDKA. 


Our  understanding*.  if  a crime  be  lodged  in  the  will,  beta*  lika 
citrrical  eyas,  IfmirnniUtiif  I he  species  lo  I he  *o«*l  with  prejudice, 
disaffection,  and  colours  of  tbeir  own  framing. 

Taylor.  Great  Eremplar,  part  iu  id.  SCC.  1 2. 

ICTERUS,  in  Zoology,  a penus  of  animals  belonj*- 
in#  lo  the  family  Conirostm , order  Future*,  claw*  Arm. 
Described  as  a’  distinct  genus  by  Daudin  from  the 
Oriole »,  but  included  in  this  Work  as  a subgenus  of  the 
genus  Cassicus,  which  see. 

IDE' A,  "I  Fr.  idee;  It.  and  Sp.  idea;  Lat. 

Idb'ai.,  idea ; C*r.  ios'a,  from  *‘Wr,  viderr, 

Iop.'alihm.  I to  see.  Forrtue  <jua*  d***  oocmti 

lot's  list,  nontri,  *i  qui  httc  forte  tractant . species 

Iof/allv,  appellant.  Cicero. 

Ideo’louy,  For  the  usage  of  this  word  by  the 

Ide'ate.  Greek  Philosophers,  see  the  Quotation 

from  Holland's  Plutarch;  for  the  modem  usage,  see 
those  from  Locke  and  Reid. 

Idea  it  a bodile«e  substance,  which  of  iUelfe  hath  no  subsistence, 
but  gtvelh  figure  and  forme  uulo  shapelesic  mailer* . and  becommoth 
tbc  very  cauae  that  britigelb  them  into  show  and  evidence.  Socrate* 
and  pui,»  suppose,  thiitihe<e  virtu  be  substances  separate  and  distinct 
from  matter,  bowbeit,  subsisting  in  the  thought*  and  imagination*  of 
God;  that  if  to  *ay,  of  mmil  am)  understanding.  Aristotle  admitlelh 
verily  these  forme*  auil  t>Uat,  howbrit,  not  separate  from  matter,  at 
being  the  pattern*  of  all  that  which  God  ham  made.  The  Stoicis, 
such  a»  were  the  srhnlsrs  of  Zeno,  have  delivered,  that  our  thought* 
and  conceit*  were  the  idea. 

Holland,  Plutarch,  ch.  x.  Col.  666-  Opinion*  o/  Fkiftuophrrt. 
Within  my  hart  though  hardly  it  can  «bew 
Thing  «o  diuinc  to  view  of  earthly  eye : 

The  faire  idea  of  your  celestial  hew. 

And  euery  part  rental  net  immortally. 

Spenter.  Sonnet  46 

That  sadne'*  pa«t,  which  parting*  had  contracted, 

And  fed  their  fancies  wilh  vleall  showea, 

Aim!  careless  what  they  did.  a*  quite  didrarted, 

All  (breathing  battel)  talk’d  hut  of  ore-lhrowe*. 

Stirling.  Jonathan. 

A transmission  Is  made  materially  from  some  part*,  and  ideally 
from  every  one.  Sir  Thomtu  Brown.  / Wyur  Erevan. 

Sir,  more  than  kisses,  letter*  mingle  souls, 

Poe,  thus  Inends  absent  speak.  This  ease  cmntroul* 

The  Uidiousnesie  of  my  life  : Bui  for  these 
1 could  ideate  nothing,  which  could  please, 

But  l should  wither  in  one  day. 

Donne  to  Sir  Henry  IVotten. 

For  idem,  in  my  tens*  of  the  word,  are.  14  Whatsoe'er  is  the  oh* 
jeet  of  thr  understanding,  when  a man  think*  j or,  whatsoever  it  ia 
the  mind  ran  he  impltiy’d  about  in  thinking."  And  again,  I have 
these  word*,  “ Whatsoever  is  the  immediate  object  of  perception, 
thought  or  understanding,  that  I call  idea." 

Locke,  tt’orki , \ oi.  i.  fol.  376.  Utter  to  the  Rithop  of  War  enter. 

— — With  inward  view, 

Thence  oo  th*  ideal  kingdom  aw  ift  she  turn* 

HeT  eye;  and  instant,  at  her  powerful  glance, 

Th’  obedient  phantom*  vanish  or  appear. 

Thornton,  Summer. 

What  the  ancient  philosopher*  call  «peci«s.  sensible  and  intelligible, 
and  phantasms,  in  later  times,  and  especially  since  the  time  of  I)e* 
Cartes,  came  to  be  called  by  the  common  name  of  ideas. 

find.  Essay  2.  chap.  viii.  Of  tie  Theory  of  Perception,  SfC- 


The  truth  is  that,  where**  Berkeley  was  sincerely  and  bona  fide  an  

idealist,  Home'*  leading  object  in  hi*  metaphysical  writings,  plainly  — 
was  lo  inculcate  a universal  scepticism. 

Stewart.  Philosophical  Ettayt , e*e.  2.  ch.  i.  p.  56.  . 

Our  neighbours,  in  Ihe  mean  time,  have  made  choice  of  the  lerm 
ideology.  {a  Greek  compound,  involving  the  very  word  we  have  lieen 
attempting  to  discard)  lo  express  that  department  of  knowledge 
which  had  been  called  the  science  of  the  human  mind. 

Id.  16.  ess.  3.  p.  1)3. 


IDE  NTITY,  Fr.  identite  ; It  identity  ; Sp. 

Ide'ntick,  i identxtad  ; Low  Lat  identita*  ; 

Idf/ntical.  f from  idem,  the  name.  Cotprrave 

Identically,  [ calls  it — the  being  almost  ihe  very 
Identify,  Vsame.  See  the  Quolalion  from 

Identification.  J Locke. 

Identify  ; to  be  or  cause  lo  be,  to  show  or  prove  lo 
be,  the  same. 

John  Amersham  was  born  in  that  small  corporation  in  this  county, 
bred  a monck  in  St.  Albans,  whence  he  contracted  not  only  intimacy 
but  in  some  sort  identity  of  affection,  with  John  Wbesthatnrttd, 
abbot  thereof.  Fuller.  Worthies.  Buckinghamshire. 

And  Plato  verily  was  of  this  opinion,  (whil'h  ha  professed  openly, 
and  held  a*  a firm  and  undoubted  truth)  Uiat  tbe  soule  of  this  univer- 
sal] world  is  not  simple,  uniforme,  and  uncompounded  but  mixed 
(a*  it  were)  of  a certain*  power  of  identity  and  of  diversity. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  54. 

The  identity  of  tbe  same  man  consist*  in  nothing  hut  a participation 
of  the  same  continu’d  life,  by  constantly  fleeting  particle*  of  matter 
in  succession  vitally  united  to  the  same  organis’d  body. 
tjockc.  I far  if,  vol.  i.  fol.  144.  Of  Human  Undemanding , book  ii. 

ch.  XJtvii.  sec.  6. 

— ■ Lady,  your  bright 

And  radiant  ryes  aro  in  the  right ; 

The  beard’s  th’  identigue  beard  you  knew, 

The  same  numerically  true. 

Butler.  Hudikrat,  part  ii.  can.  1. 

To  thia  intent,  we  may  observe,  that  the  greatest  assurance  and 
most  eminent  knowledge  we  can  have  of  anything  is.  of  such  pro- 
positions  as  in  llw  school*  aro  caird  identical ; as  if  one  should  say, 
John  it  John,  or  a man  it  a man. 

Lhgby.  Of  Man's  Sent,  eh.  ii.  p.  18. 

1*1  them  be  compounded  of  parts  homogeneous,  or  heterogeneous, 
so  long  as  these  are  parts  in  any  sense  of  ihe  word,  they  cannot  sub- 
Mil  in  one  another,  or  he  identified  ; they  must  be  conceived  as  div 
linet  from  each  other,  and  have  distinct  affections. 

lunr.  Enquiry,  ch.  ili.  Of  Immennty  and  Eternity 
And  lo  thlt  purpose,  reflecting  upon  tho*e  instances  we  have  given 
of  identical  propositions,  we  may  in  them  observe,  that  evidence 
arises  out  of  tbe  plain  identification  nf  tbe  extremes  that  are  affirm’d 
of  one  another:  »o  that,  io  what  proportion  soever  the  idenri/feufion 
of  the  extreme  is  plaia,  tbe  truth  of  it  is  evident  to  as,  and  our  mind 
is  samfi’d  and  quiet. 

Digky.  Of  Man't  Saul,  ch.  Ii  p.  19. 

* cannot  remember  a thing  that  happened  a year  ago,  without  a 
conviction  as  strong  as  memory  can  gi*e,  that  I,  the  same  identical 
person  who  now  remember  that  event,  did  then  exist. 

find.  Essay  3.  ch.  i Of  the  Human  Mind. 

Neither  unbelievers  tvor  believers  will  allow  to  these  middle  men 
that  a new-existing  soul,  which  is  only  a quality  resulting  from  a 
glorified  body,  can  be  t dmlually  the  same  wilh  an  annihilated  soul, 
which  bad  resulted  from  an  earthly  body. 

ffnHmrton.  The  Dcnnt  Legation,  book  v.  tec.  6. 
Ijet  us  identify,  let  u*  incorporate  ourselves  with  the  people  l-et 
u*  cut  all  the  cables  and  snap  the  chains  which  tie  us  to  an  unfaithlul 


This  language  of  Diderot's,  **  that  every  idea  hhi»>  tece warily  re- 
solve itself  ultimately  into  a sensible  representation  or  picture.”  (a 
relic  of  the  old  ideal  system)  they  have  not  only  rejected  with  con- 
tempt, but  they  have  insisted,  that  when  it  *i»  used  by  the  Aristote- 
lian*. by  Des  Cartes,  by  I^vcke,  it  was  meant  by  them  to  be  un- 
derstood only  a*  a figure  or  metaphor. 

Stewart.  Philosophical  Essays,  ms.  4.  p.  139. 

On*  (mistake  respecting  tbe  Berkelean  theory)  confound*  the 
scheme  of  tdealiwm  with  those  sceptical  doctrines,  whi  h represent 
the  existence  of  the  material  world  as  a thing  which  Is  doubtful. 

Id.  th.  eat  '2.  ch.  i.  p.  53. 


shore,  and  enter  the  friendly  harbour,  that  shoot*  far  out  into  the 
main  iu  moles  and  jet  tee*  Li  receive  us. 

Burke.  On  the  Economical  Reform. 

IDES,  Fr.  idea;  It.  ide ; Sp.  ido* ; Lat.  idu*. 
The  Etymologies  projHwed  by  Plutarch  are  rejected 
by  Vosaiua,  who  adopts  from  Macrobius  the  ancient 
Tuscan,  iduare  ; i.  e.  dividere.  to  divide  : (and  iduare, 
according  to  Brcmun,  is  *<♦  into  two,  w.  parts  or 
portions)  the  ide*  beinp  so  called  because  they  divide 
the  month  in  duo*  vdui  parte*. 
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A*  for  the  iJrt.  they  took  their  name  of  thi*  word  iTiw,  that  signi- 
fie*h  beauty  ; for  that  the  moon  bring  then  at  the  full  is  to  the  very 
perfection  of  her  beauty  ; or  haply  they  derived  thia  denomination 
of  Sut,  *»  attributing  it  to  Jupiter. 

/ Holland.  Plutarch.  M.  *02.  Ram.  Qurst.  24. 

There  wa«  a certain  «ooth*a\rer,  that  had  given  Cjp*ar  warning 
Ui«l*  time  afore,  to  take  heed  of  the  day  of  the  idea  of  March,  (which 
it  the  fifteenth  of  the  month)  for  in  that  day  be  should  be  in  great 
danger.  That  day  being  come,  C««ar  going  into  the  senate-bouar, 
and  speaking  merrily  unto  the  roothsayrr.  told  him  the  id<n  of  March 
be  come : So  they  be,  aoftly  answered  tbe  soothsayer,  but  yet  are 
they  not  put. 

Sir  Thomas  Xoiih.  Plutarch,  fol.  61 .3.  Julius  Cersar. 

IDIA.  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  homy  corals,  belonging 
to  the  family  Scrtulariadtc. 

Generic  character : coral  plant-like ; branches  alter- 
nate. compressed,  furnished  with  distant,  prominent, 
alternnlinir  cells  ; which  are  acute  and  recurved. 

This  genus  contains  but  a single  species,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  singular  of  the  family;  it  was  disco- 
vered hv  Lesucur.  who  found  it  in  his  voyages  to  the 
South  Seas.  According  to  Lamaroux,  the  position  of 
the  cell  makes  the  branches  have  the  exact  appearance 
of  the  saw-like  snout  of  the  Saw-fish,  {Squetlun  pristi*. 
Lin.)  which  has  caused  the  species  to  be  called  /. 
pristia.  It  has  been  figured  by  Lamaroux  in  his 
edition  of  Ellis,  pi.  lxvi.  fig.  10 — 14. 

Trcmeuville  has  given  ihc  same  name  to  a genus  of 
radiated  animals  allied  to  Beroc. 

I DIOM.  ■)  Fr.  idiome , idiotume ; It.  and 

Idioma'tick,  ! Sp.  idioma,  idiotismo ; Lat.  idioma  ; 

I'diotism,  j Or.  iitu/pm,  from  Iciot,  proper  or  pe- 

Idioiia'tical. / cnliar ; for  idiom  is  a propriety  or 
peculiarity  of  speech.  It  may  be  explained 

A peculiar  propriety  of  speech  in  a particular  lan- 
guage, or  a propriety  of  speech  peculiar  to  a particular 
language  : not  reduced  within  the  general  rules  of  the 
grammar  of  that  language. 

Beside*  tbe  ill  habit  which  they  get  of  wretched  barberiring  against 
the  Latin*  and  Greek  idiom,  with  their  untutored  Anglicism*,  odious 
to  be  roan,  yet  not  to  be  avoided,  without  a well  continued  and  judi- 
cious conversing  among  pure  authors  digested,  w hich  they  scarce  taste. 

Milhm.  Prose  H urts,  roil,  i.  fol.  136.  OfEducntion. 

Many  time*  the  literati  and  scholar*  coyn  new  words,  and  some- 
times in  coinmon  speech  or  w riling  in  their  native  language,  give 
terminatin'!*  and  idiohsms  suitable  to  their  native  language,  unto 
words  newly  interned  or  tranvlnled  out  of  other  languages. 

Hole.  Origin  of  Mankind,  ch.  i*.  sec.  2 fol.  165. 
Blit  whence  art  thou  inspir'd,  and  thou  alone 
To  Sourish  in  an  idiom  not  thy  own  ? 

Dryden.  Epistle  mi. 

When,  upon  a greater  familiarity  with  the  idiotirms,  the  »en*e,  and 
the  applieablene**  of  Scripture,  I came  to  Survey  it,  I then  in  tome 
place*  imirked  the  whole  chapler. 

Bogle.  IVorkt.  vtil.  ii.  p.  32 ».  On  the  Style  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 

We  may  have  Inst  somewhat  of  the  idiohtm  of  that  language  in 
which  it  was  spoken  ; and  where  the  conceit  r*  couched  in  a single 
word,  if  all  the  signification*  of  it  are  not  critically  understood,  die 
grace  and  the  pleasantry  are  1 0*1. 

Dryden.  Prose  Haris,  vol.  ii.  p 106.  The  Lsft  of  Plutarch. 

nit  her,  “ plain  in  your  ornament*.*'  Millon  mistakes  the  idiomm- 
Hcttl  UM  and  meaning  of  MunJitur. 

War  tom.  Milton.  Horace,  ode  ».  book  i.  note  5. 

Character  has  n>«  manner  of  influence,  in  the  caw  ansi  freedom  of 
conversation,  on  the  uUomsrttc  difference*  of  expression  which  (low  not 
Vom  the  manners,  hut  from  some  degree  of  study  and  affectation,  and 
. nly  characterise  their  written  and  artificial  works. 

Hurd.  Works,  sol.  Hi-  p.  38  Preface  on  the  Manner  of  HVftig 
Dialogue. 

IDIOPATHY,  Gr.  i&iovaBtim;  Lot.  idiopalhea, 
from  iZiov,  proper  or  peculiar  ; and  raOor,  passion  or 
affection. 


Applied  as  explained  in  the  first  Quotation  from 
More. 

hisopathie.  il.rrn!tua,  is  one's  proper  peculiar  rdSsr,  mine  or  thine, 
being  affected  thin  or  *o  upon  this  or  that  occasion.  , 

Mure.  Snug  of  the  Soul.  Interpretation  of  more  unusual  Worsts. 

For  all  men  are  *o  full  of  their  own  phansica  and  idtopathue t,  that 
they  scarce  have  the  civility  to  interchange  any  word*  with  a stranger. 

Id.  Ib.  Preface  to  Psgchnthaaana. 


/DIO- 

PATHV. 


•}, 


Gr.  tiios,  propria*,  and  aiiy- 

Kpaotv,  from  nvv,  and  tf/Mimv, 


IDIOSYNCRASY. 

Idiosyncha'tick. 
miztio. 

A peculiar  commixture  or  temperament,  ec.  of  mind 

For  tbe  soul  in  its  first  and  pure  nature  hath  no  idiosyncrasies,  that 
is,  hath  no  proper  natural  inch  mi' ums  which  are  not  competent  tc 
others  of  the  same  kind  and  condition. 

G /anvil.  Prerrislet ice  of  Souls,  cb.  I. 

Whether  quails  from  any  idium/ntraeg  or  peculiarity  of  constitu- 
tion do  inotuouxly  feed  upon  hellebore  or  rather  sometime  but 
medically  u*e  the  same  ? 

Sir  Thomas  Rrvtcn.  Pul  gar  Err  ours,  book  ill.  cli.  sxv  it. 

We  have  observed,  that  the  denial  of  God’s  moral  attribute*  t*  the 
great  barrier  against  religion  in  general  ; but  it  is  more  especially 
serviceable  in  his  lordship’s  idiosyncratic  terrors,  the  terrors  of  a 
future  slate. 

H'arburtun.  The  Dm he  Legation,  book.  ii.  dp  pen.  p.  217. 

I'DIOT,  “|  Fr.  idiot  git.  and  Sp.  idiata;  Lat. 

Iiwo'tick,  idiota;  Gr.  liiscnji,  from  ffisov,  proper, 

Idio'tical,  l peculiar,  private. 

I'diotism,  | A private  person,  opposed  to  one 

I'oiotcy,  or  f who  had  obtained  public  distinction 

I'niocv.  J or  eminence ; extended  to  the  rode, 
unlearned,  (as  in  the  Quotation  from  Wiclif,  and  in  v. 
23,  24.  of  the  same  chap  ) ignorant ; then,  further,  to 
the  simple,  foolish;  those  destitute  of  the  ordinary 
powers  of  mind.  And  see  the  Quotation  from  Black- 
stone. 

For  the  legal  enactments  relative  to  idiot*,  see 

Lunacy. 

Fur  if  thou  ble**i*t  in  spyrit,  who  filleth  the  place  of  an  idgot, 
(gut  suppl'd  locum  uhutsr,)  hou  srhal  he  trie  amen  on  thi  bletsyng. 

Wiclif.  1 Corynthians,  eh.  xi». 
What,  wenest  thou  make  an  idiot  at  our  dams  ? 

Chaucer.  The  Hif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  3893, 

And  euerye  man  thought  hi*  own  wysdntttc  be*t,  which  God  hath 
proved  stark  foly»hoea*e  ail,  and  moost  ydmtyshe  dotuge. 

Bale.  Image,  part  i.  tig.  p.  7. 

Tome  a child  loose  into  an  apothecaries  shop,  or  an  idiot,  thst 
gally-pot  which  looks  fsirrst,  shall  hare  his  first  band,  though  full  of 
poisonous  drugs  : where  tbe  judicious  would  chute  the  wholcsontesl, 
led  not  by  sense,  but  skill. 

Hull.  Epistle  ix.  vol.  i.  fol.  300.  decade  3. 

[No  man  rani  think  that  there  is  any  profit,  any  advantage  In 
gaming  the  whole  world,  if  accompanied  with  the  least  haiard  or 
possibility  of  losing  his  own  soul : ami  therefore  tbe  running  that 
adventure  is  the  greatest  idvofiras,  the  most  deplorable,  woful  simpli- 
city in  the  world. 

Hammond . Works , ltd.  iv.  p 578.  Sermon  3. 

Tnxe  Whv  thou  picture  of  what  thou  lecm’st,  and  idoll  of  ideal - 
scorshippers,  here's  a letter  for  thee. 

Shahspeure.  Trvgtus  and  Cressida,  fol.  100. 

Dr.  Flot,  in  his  History  of  Staffordshire,  tcilf  us  of  an  ideal  that 
chaunnng  to  lire  wiihin  the  sound  id  a clock,  and  always  amusing 
himself  with  rounting  the  hour  of  the  dav  whenever  the  clock  struck, 
tf.e  clock  bring  spoiled  by  aornr  accident,  the  ideal  continued  to 
strike  and  count  tbe  hour  without  the  help  of  the  clock,  in  the  tame 
manner  as  he  had  done  when  it  was  entire. 

Spectator,  No.  447. 

I xmg  mute  he  stood,  and  leaning  on  his  staff, 

Hi*  wonder  witness'd  with  an  idsot  laugh 

Then  would  have  spoke,  bul  by  bis  glimmering  senae 

First  found  his  want  at  words,  and  fear'd  offence. 

Dryden.  Cyuum  and  Iphigema. 
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The  stupid  niece  man  persisted  to  the  lest,  in  maintaining  that  the 
sun,  moon,,  and  stars  were  do  bigger  than  theT  appear  to  the  eye, 
soil  other  such  idiotic  stuff  against  mathematical  demonstration. 

Benlley.  Of  FYee- thinking,  p.204. 


An  idiot,  or  natural  fool,  is  one  that  hath  had  no  understanding 
from  his  nativity;  and  therefore  is  by  law  presumed  never  likely  to 
attain  any.  Rlackstonc.  Caaumentanes,  book  i.  di.  »UL 


I'DLE,  r. 

I'dlb,  adj. 

I'dleness, 

I'd  LEAII  IP, 
I'dlessb, 

I'dly,  * 

I'D  I.E- BRAINED, 
I'D  t.E- HEAD  ED-  J 


pursuits. 

To  do  any  thing:  idly ; to  do  it  vainly,  fruitlessly. 


triflingly,  carelessly. 


Vor  wanue  men  be>  al  ydet,  J»at  er  battvte*  so^te, 

Her  ydeineue  hem  stal  brjoge  to  ayrme  lechcrye, 

To  tauerne,  and  to  sleufce,  and  to  hasarderye. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  195. 


comely. 

Etcroc  God.  that  thurgh  thy  puneance 
Ledest  this  world  by  certain  governance, 

In  i del,  as  men  sain,  ye  nothing  make. 

Chaucer  . The  FrankHnnes  Tale, 


Tlian  cometh  idtenesse,  that  is  the  yate  of  all  barmea.  An  idet  is 
like  to  a place  that  hath  do  walles  j therai  deriles  may  enter  on  every 
.1  kim  ni  ttiwmarlA  hr  Irm otalions  on  tverv  side. 


like  to  a place  that  hath  do  wall** ; there*  deriles  may  enter  on  < 
side,  or  ahoot  at  him  at  diseorerte  by  temptations  on  every  side. 

Id.  Tike  Persones  Tate,  vol.  ji.  p.  346. 


And  if  Ihcy  leehen  to  restreyne 
My  loue,  it  were  an  idril  peyne 
To  lerne  a thynge,  whirb  male  not  bee. 

( lower . Com/.  Am.  book  it.  fol.  76. 


Among  these  other  of  aloutes  [sloth’a]  kiode, 
Wbiche  all  labour  set  behiode, 

And  hateth  all  besines, 

There  is  vet  one  ; whicbe  idlenes 


Is  deped  and  is  the  notice 
In  man's  kynde  of  euery  trice. 

Gower. 


Com/.  Am.  f*L  69. 


- For  of  uUethtp 


If  in  reality  hia  philosophy  be  foreign  to  the  mailer  professed  ; if 
it  goes  beside*  the  mark,  and  reaches  nothing  we  can  truly  call  our 
interest  or  concern  ; it  must  be  somewhat  worse  than  mere  ignorance 
or  idtotism. 

Shaftesbury.  Advice  to  an  Author,  part  iii.  sec.  I. 


He  [Louc]  hateth  all  the  felauship. 


Id.  Ib.  fol.  76. 


Neyther  is  it  lawfull  to  forsake  thy  neyghbour,  and  to  withdraw 
Ihyarlfe  from  seruing  liim,  and  to  gel  tliee  into  a den,  and  line  idlAy 
profitable  to  uo  man. 

Tyndall.  Worker,  fo!.  154.  The  Obedience  of  a Christian  Mam, 


But  with  us,  when  a man  on  an  inquest  at  idiocy  bath  been  re- 
turned an  uotbrift  and  not  an  idiot,  no  further  proceedings  have  been 


D.  Hid;  A.  S.  idd,  aycHige. 
which  latter  Scunner  refers  to  aid- 
linn , irritum  faccre ; and  aidlod, 
the  past  part,  he  interprets  irriliu, 
* void,  of  no  effect ; also  varans, 
otionts,  vacant,  idle.  Hence  he 
also  says,  an  addle  epp ; and 
Tooke  is  persuaded  that  addle  and 
idle  (by  sliding  over  the  d in  pronunciation  ail,  ill)  are 
the  past  part,  of  the  A.  8.  verb  aidlian,  tegrolare,  exin - 
anire,  irritum  faccre,  corntmpere.  The  D.  ridden, 
(Kilian,)  inanire , exinanire , vacuare,  evacuare , is  evi- 
dently the  same  verb  : — to  ail.  to  be  or  become  empty 
or  vacant,  to  render  void,  vain  or  fruitless,  to  spoil. 

To  render  void,  vain  or  fruitless,  to  spoil,  to  con- 
sume, to  waste. 

An  idle  man,  one  who  wastes  or  trifles  away ; ac. 
his  time;  renders  it  vain,  fruitless,  or  useless ; one  who 
is  inactive,  lazy,  sluggish,  slothful,  unemployed. 

Anything  idle;  vain,  fruitless,  useless;  trifling  or 
trivial,  unimportant. 

Idle  time  ; lime  unemployed,  disengaged  from  active 


Aim  thei  idel  Irraen  U*  go  about*  housis,  rot  oouli  idd  but  6)1  nf 
wordis  and  curious*  »p*ckynge  thingis  that  bchouelh  noC 

Wi clif.  1 Tymo.’ ch.  v. 


And  aim  they  learne  to  go  fro  house  to  house  idle  ; yea  not  idle 
only,  but  also  IriB'K  and  busyc  bodies,  speakynge  tbinges  whych  are 
not  comely.  ttibte,  Ann.  1551. 


A loucr  may  bestride  the  gowamour, 

That  ydiet  in  the  wanton  bummer  ayre. 

And  yet  nut  fall. 

ShaJupcare.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  fol.  64. 


But,  when  they  came  where  that  dead  dragon  lay, 

Stretch!  ou  the  ground  in  uwastrous  large  extent, 

The  right  with  ii Ue  fcare  did  them  di*may, 

Ne  durst  approch  him  nigh,  to  touch,  or  once  away. 

Spenser.  Faene  (Jueene,  book  i.  can.  12. 
Wherin  of  antare  vast,  and  deserts  idle. 

Rough  quarries,  rocks,  hills,  whose  head  touch  heauen, 
It  was  my  hint  to  speakc. 

Shakspeare.  Othello,  fol  314. 


Kath.  Why  do  you  talk  so  ? 

Would  you  were  fast  asleep. 

F»u  w.  No,  no ; lam  not  idle. 

Ford.  The  Witch  of  Edmonton,  act  iv,  ac.  2. 


- On  me  the  curse  aslope 


Glanc'd  on  the  ground,  with  labour  I must  earn* 

My  bread,  what  harm  ? Idleness  had  bin  worse  ; 

My  labour  will  su»taioe  me. 

Mdlon.  Paradite  Lost,  book  x.  L 1055. 


All  which  my  dayes  I haue  not  lewdly  spent, 

Nor  split  the  blossome  of  my  tender  yearns 
In  I diene  ; but  as  cuuuenicnt, 

Spenser.  Faene  Qtteene,  book  ri.  can.  2. 
Diuerse  delights  they  found  themrelurs  to  please  ; 

Some  sung  in  sweet  consort,  some  laught  for  ioy, 

Some  plaid  with  »trawc«,  some  edge  sate  at  ease. 


Id.  Ib.  book  ii.  can.  9. 


!■  the  man  idle  •brain*  d for  want  of  rest. 

Chapman.  Homer,  Odyssey,  book  fol.  285. 
You  haue  heard  of  such  a Spirit,  and  well  you  know 
The  superstitious  idle-headed  eld. 

Receiu'd,  and  did  deliuer  to  our  age 
This  tala  of  Herne  the  hunter,  for  a truth. 

Shaktprare.  Merry  If ’me*  of  lltndsor,  fol  56. 


Else,  when  the  flowrets  of  the  season  fail, 

Though  one  would  saue  you,  not  one  grain  of  wheat. 
Should  pay  such  songster's  idling  at  my  gate. 

Parnell.  The  Pit es.  An  Eclogue. 


His  friend  smil'd  scornful,  and  with  proud  contempt 
Rejects  as  idle  what  hia  fellow  dreamt. 

Dryden.  The  Cock  and  the  Fas. 
- The  meditated  blow. 


Stooping,  he  shunn'd  ; tho  javelin  idly  fled, 

And  hiss'd  innoxious  o'er  the  hero's  head. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad , book  xvii. 

For  who’d  sustain  war's  toil  and  waste. 

Or  who  th’  hoarse  thund'ring  of  the  aea, 

But  to  be  idle  at  tho  last. 

And  find  a pleasing  end  io  the*. 

Smart.  Ode  1.  Idleness 


For  thee,  O Idleness,  the  woes 
Of  life  we  patiently  endure. 

Thou  art  the  source  whence  labour  Sows, 
We  ahun  thro  but  to  make  thee  sure. 


Id.  Ib. 


Forgive  him  then,  thou  bustler  in  concerns 
Of  little  worth,  an  t tiler  in  the  best. 

If,  author  of  no  mischief  and  vnme  good, 

He  seek  his  proper  happiness  by  means. 

That  may  advance,  but  cannot  hinder  thine- 

Cowper.  The  Tosh,  book  *i. 
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Fr.  idote ; It.  and  Sp.  id  oh ; 
Lat.  idolvm ; Gr.  from 

ttlov,  an  image.  See  the  first  Quo 
talion  from  Tyndall. 

An  image,  species  or  representa- 
tion ; emphatically  an  image  wor- 
shipped, adored  : any  person  or 
•thing,  adored,  loved  to  excess. 

An  idol  or  image  is  ulso  opposed 
to  a reality ; thus  Lord  Bacon  (see 
the  Quotation  from  him)  speaks  of 
idols  or  false  appearances ; of  which 
he  discourses  at  large  in  the  IVlh 
book  of  the  5th  chapter  De  Aug- 
mentst Scienliarum. 

Tool-worship.  J 

Hut  of  metis  that  be®  oflrid  to  ido/it  we  witen  that  an  idol  is  no 
thing  in  the  world,  ai»d  that  there  i*  no  God  but  oon. 

iVichf.  I Carynthiant,  ch.  viii. 

Tn  speak e of  meate  dedycat  vnto  ydidt.  wc  art*  sure  y*  tber  is  none 
ylol  in  y*  worlde,  and  that  there  is  none  other  God  but  one. 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 

And  while  Poul  abood  bem  at  Alheyny*  his  spirit  was  moued  in 
him.  for  he  saigh  Uie  cilee  ghouua  to  idolatrie. 

IFictif.  The  Dtdit  of  ApottKs,  ch.  sell. 
The  angel  of  God  hath  me  llie  Iroulti  ytaught, 

Which  thou  shall  wen,  if  that  thnu  wilt  reney 
The  idotes,  and  be  ctene,  and  ellev  naught. 

1'knMttr.  The  Second  Sonnet  Tate,  ».  15737. 

What  difference  U ther  betwix  an  Hotastre,  and  an  avaricious 
man  I But  that  an  ida/artre  peradventuro  i»c  hath  not  but  o maumet 
or  two,  and  the  avaricious  man  hath  many : for  certe*,  every  florein 
in  his  eolFre  b hi*  maumet. 

Id.  The  Per  so  net  Tale,  tcL  ii.  p.  350. 

And  therefore  aaylh  Selnt  Paul,  that  an  araiici-uu*  uiiu  i%  the 
thraldome  of  idatatrie.  id.  lb. 

And  thus  the  fende  from  daie  to  daie 
The  worship  of  vhfntrie 
Drough  forth  vpon  the  fantasia 
Of  him,  that  were  then  blynde, 

And  couthen  nought  the  trouth  findr. 

Gower.  Cum/.  Am.  book  v.  fol.  92. 

If  ye  bestowe  the  Eastyngea  and  abstayavneas  of  Uie  Scriptures 
now,  vpon  *nch  Jewyshe  feastes,  ye  do  as  ded  your  pay  pay,  your 
papa,  I shuld  saye,  whychc  appnynied  the  to  hys  ydoJairout  dayes 
of  ydleneaa.  Hale.  Apology,  fol.  55.  tig.  Q.  7. 

Seroe  none  image  in  your  harts.  Idolatrie  is  Greek*,  and  the 
English  is  imageoerwee  ; and  an  idolater  it  also  Greke,  and  the 
English  an  ima^ramnm/. 

Tyndall  ll'orkei,  fol.  424.  John,  ch.  v. 

Wh*  such  ao  image  or  idolause  prince  is  thu*  vp  set  or  constituted 
by  authoiilie,  he  maye  in  no  wyse  sprakc,  but  onto  of  that  spirit  y* 
their  cutovers,  cflfevsoura  I shuld  sai,  haue  put  into  him. 

Hale.  Image,  part  ii.  Big.  K.  1. 
That  men  beholding  so  great  excellence, 

And  rare  perfection  in  mortalitie, 

Doe  her  adore  with  wred  miercnce 

A#  th'  idole  of  her  Maker’s  great  magnificence. 

Spe nter.  Faerie  Queene,  book  it.  can.  2. 

I do  find  therefore  in  this  enchanted  glass  four  i dolt,  or  false  ap- 
pearances of  several  distinct  torts,  every  sort  comprehending  many 
subdiuision*  : the  first  sort,  I call  idols  of  the  natioo  or  tribe  ; the 
second,  tdolt  of  the  palace  ; the  third,  idols  of  the  cave ; and  the 
fourth,  idttlt  of  the  theatre,  Ac. 

Huron.  Works,  ni  i.  p.  387-  Of  the  Interpretation  of  Nature. 

1 finde  that  Jesabel  (that  cursed  idolalresie)  canned  the  blood  of  the 
rophcls  of  God  to  be  shed,  and  Naboth  to  be  murthered  unjustly  for 
i«  own  vineyard  j but  yet  I think  she  never  erected  half  so  many 
gal'uws  in  all  Israel,  as  miachevioiu  Mary  hath  done  within  London 
alone.  TH*  Admonition  of  John  A . r fol.  €0. 

— - That  uxorious  King,  whose  heart  though  large, 
Beguil’d  by  fair  iilolatresset,  fell 
To  idolt  foul. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lott,  book  i.  1.  445. 


tuul, 

I do'later, 

Iuo'latress, 

Ico'latrue, 

Iuc/latrv, 

Idola'trical, 

Ido'latrijus, 

Tdolizc, 

Foolish, 

1'dolism, 

Tdoljst, 

Tdolixer, 

1 'dolour, 
Tdch.-ood, 
Tool-mono  er. 
Tool-serving, 


Idol  unto  himself,  shame  to  Use  wise,  IDOL. 

And  all  lhat  honour  thee  i dolatme.  v — . 

Daniel.  The  Complaint  of  Hotamcnd. 

Cun*.  Yet  with  this  strength  thou  serv’st  the  Philistines 
Idolatrous,  uncircumcis’d,  unclean. 

Sam.  Not  in  their  idtd-u<orship,  but  by  labour 
Honest  and  lawful  to  deserve  mv  food 
Of  those  wbo  have  me  in  their  Civil  power. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonuie »,  p.  120. 

I do  not  tdl  you  of  miserable  Indians  idcdatrouslg  adoring  their 
devilfish  pagodes. 

Hall.  Harks,  VoL  iiu  fol.  III.  The  Character  of  Man. 

As  for  those  captive  tribes,  themselves  were  they 
Who  wrought  their  own  captivity,  foil  off 
Prom  God  to  worship  calve*,  the  Deities 
Of  Egypt,  Baal  next  and  Aslitarotb, 

And  all  the  idolatries  of  heathen  round. 

Milton.  Para  due  Regained,  book  iiL  L 4 1 7. 

When  they  have  stuff'd  their  ido/uh  temple*  with  the  wasteful 
pillage  of  your  estates,  will  they  yet  have  any  compassion  upon  you, 
and  that  poor  pittance  which  they  have  left  you. 

Id.  Harks,  I'd,  i.  fol.  27.  Wf  Reason  of  Church  Government. 

How  wilt  thou  reason  with  them,  how  refute 
Their  idulums,  traditions,  paradoxes  ? 

Id.  Paradue  Regained,  book  iv.  I.  234. 

* — ■ This  pomp  ha»e  brought 

To  Dagon,  and  advanc'd  his  praises  high 
Among  the  heathen  round  ; to  God  have  brought 
Dishonour,  obloquy,  and  op't  Uie  mouth* 

Of  tdvluts  and  atheists. 

Id.  Samson  Ayomstrt,  I 453. 

■ 1 Thou 'll  heare 

How  their  cold  language  tolls  thee,  that  thy  skin 
Is  but  a beauteous  shrine,  in  which  black  sin 
Is  idolized. 

Hal  my  to  n.  Castara,  part  ii.  Elegy  2. 

Before  their  mother's  gods  they  fondly  fail, 

Vain  idol- gods,  llial  have  no  sente  nor  mind. 

Cowley.  Women's  Superstition. 

Begin  tl,v  reign  with  God  ; purge  the  church,  demolish  those  piles 
of  abomination  ; abandon  those  idol-mongers,  restore  devotion  to  it* 
punty.  Halt.  Cunt.  voL  i.  fol.  1 174.  Reobstrm. 

With  these  now  nam’d  the  idoll  serving  hands 
What  number  loe  (time  oast)  their  folly  Andes  ? 

Stirling.  Doomes  -dag.  The  Sixth  Houre. 

When  1 was  at  Maderas,  or  Fort  George,  I look  notice  of  a great 
ceremony  used  for  several  nights  successively  by  the  idolaters  inhi- 
biting the  suburbs : both  men  and  women  (these  very  well  clad)  in  s 
great  multitude  went  in  solemn  procession  with  lighted  torches, 
carrying  their  idols  about  with  them. 

Dampter.  Foynges,  Anno  ] 687. 

Tbo  Saxon*  were  a sort  of  idolatrous  pagans,  that  worshipped 
several  gods  peculiar  to  thenwelvr*,  among  whom  Woden,  Thor,  and 
Fraa,  were  the  chief,  which  left  their  memories  still  preserved  by  Uie 
common  names  of  three  day*  in  the  week. 

Sir  H'dliam  Temple.  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  England, 

voL  iii.  p.  99. 

Another  may  idolize  his  money,  and  make  hi*  gold  hi*  God  ; and, 
in  such  a ca«r,  i*  it  not  really  more  profitable  for  him  to  lo«e  an 
esrthly  estate,  than  to  have  no  treasure  in  hewen  > 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  X.  p.  141. 

That  is  to  say,  this  is  the  true  Religion,  nmi  the  way  to  eternal 
life,  r it.  the  worship  of  the  Hue  God  by  ami  through  hit  Son  Jesus 
Christ;  beware  of  idol-wonAip. 

Clarke.  On  ike  Trinity,  ch.  i.  tec.  3.  p.  52. 

Like  s coy  maiden,  Ease,  when  courted  most, 

Farthest  retire*— an  idol,  at  whose  shnne 
Who  oft’ncst  sacrifice  are  favour’d  least 

Cow  per  The  Task,  book  i . 

The  truth  is  this  : The  usurped  right  of  punishing  for  opinion*  was 
first  assumed  and  long  in  grossed  hy  idolators  And,  if  tradition  may 
be  believed,  Abraluin  himself  narrowly  escaped  the  fire  for  preaching 
against  its  drv'uity. 

Harbartvn.  The  Dir  me  legation,  book  vi.  Appendix,  p.  148. 
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IDOL-  Jeremiah  draw*  lliem  in  the  eery  nmc  colour.  Though  they  tay, 
— the  Lord  lireth,  surely  they  swear  falsely,  i.  e.  vainly,  td'Jatroowly. 
I DOTH  A.  Why  > The  rciMn  is  given  toon  after  : they  swore  likewise  by  their 


H'aHmrlon.  The  Ihv\»»  Legation,  book  *.  tec.  2.  p.  56. 


As  the  renouncing  him  for  kin*  wa*  the  throwing  him  off  u God ; 
and  as  tbr  renouncing  him  for  God  was  the  throwing  him  off  as  king ; 
idolatry,  which  was  the  rejecting  him  a*  CJod,  was  property  the 
mum  lot*  majeotatu  ; and  *o  ju*t!y  punishable  by  the  CtvB  Jaws. 

Id.  fh.  p.  36- 

1 have  observed  the  affrcUlion,  which,  for  many  years  past,  has 
prevaili  d in  Paris  even  tn  a d<  gree  perfectly  cluldvli,  for  idolizing 
the  memory  of  your  Homy  tin-  .-'mirth. 

Ilorhe.  Oa  the  /f^n/sh'i«  in  Franc*. 


TSoogh  I be  not  such  an  i dofiser  of  antiquity  a«  Harris,  yet  they 
have  great  charm*  for  roe. 

War  barton.  Letter  48.  7b  Hnrd. 

IDOMEA,  in  Zoolosy.  a genua  of  •tony  corub. 
belonging  lo  the  family  MUUmridre. 

Generic  character.  Coral  fossil,  branchy,  stony, 
branches  very  diverging,  twisted  and  curled,  three- 
sided,  two  of  the  sides  covered  with  cells;  cells  conical, 
truncated,  prominent,  separated  from  each  other,  and 
placed  in  transverse,  parallel  lines,  dilated  at  the  third 
side,  slightly  channeled,  smooth  or  polished  without 
any  appearance  of  cells. 

Fragments  of  this  coral  are  found  in  the  hard,  white, 
coral-hearing  limestone  of  Caen ; they  are  generally 
about  a line  in  diameter.  The  type  and  only  sjiecics 
of  the  genus  is  I.  triqnetra,  Lamaroux,  who  has  figured 
it  in  his  Continuation  of  Ellis,  pi.  Unix.  fig.  13  — 15.  It 
is  nearly  allied  to  Spiropora  tetragona,  but  differs  in 
one  side  being  poreless. 

IDON EOllS,  Lut.  idoncua,  perhaps  from  the  Or. 
Trios,  proper,  peculiar,  und  therefore. 

Suited  or  adapted  to,  fit. 

By  which  lie  expresses  hit  conception  and  idea  for  the  judicious 
collocation,  ufcnroiM  and  apt  disposition,  right  casting  ami  contrive- 
roent  of  the  several  part*  and  roo.ni,  according  to  their  distinct 
office!  and  aw. 

Evelyn.  Mnrellaneotu  Writing t,  p.  371.  Of  Architect*  and  Archi- 
tecture. 

Especially  if,  on  the  *ame  sheet  of  paper,  some  other  fit  mineral 
water,  or  utomeou*  liquor  be  likcwi*e  dropped. 

Boyle.  Work*,  vol.  iv.  p.  006.  Memoir*  on  the  Hillary  of  Mineral 
Water*. 


I DOTE  A,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Iaopodoua  Crua- 
tacea,  forming  the  type  of  the  family  Idoteida. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  four  on  a cross  line, 
the  side  one  cetaceous,  composed  of  a great  many  joints, 
the  middle  one  shorter,  filiform,  and  formed  of  four 
joints ; legs  fourteen,  hooked  ; the  tail  or  hinder  belly 
formed  of  three  joints,  of  which  the  last  is  very  large 
and  simple. 

Linnaeus  and  Pallas  placed  these  insects  with  the 
Oniaci,  or  Woodlice ; Degeer  placed  them  with  til* 
Squill*,  or  Martin  Crabs  : they  have  been  lately  formed 
into  a family  by  themselves. 

The  body  of  these  animals  is  generally  divided  by  a 
longitudinal  groove  on  each  side, which  gives  them  much 
the  appearance  of  the  celebrated  Tritobitea,  or  Dudley's 
Fossils  ; and  indeed  they  arc  the  recent  animals,  which 
appear  to  be  most  nearly  allied  to  the  Fossil  Paradoxical 
Crustacea. 

Degeer  has  given  a very  long  and  interesting  de- 
scription of  the  manner  and  organization  of  these 
animals.  They  live  iu  the  sen.  swimming  well,  being 
aided  by  their  legs  and  gills.  They  live  on  dead  animal 
matter,  and  they  ure  accused  of  destroying  the  fisher- 
men's nets. 


Tli,  type  of  (he  genus  is  /.  eniomon,  the  Onitcut  IDOTKA. 
e.ntomon  of  LinnaHia.  — 

IDVA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  soft  radiated  animals,  JKA1X)l’s- 
allied  to  the  genera  Stephanomia  and  Pyroaomi r,  esla-  V““ 
blished  by  Fremenville,  and  adopted  by  Ocken. 

Generic  character.  Body  cylindrical,  smooth,  in  the 
form  of  a long  bog,  without  any  tentacula  to  the  mouth, 
the  substance  composed  of  longitudinal  tubes,  divided 
by  cross  lines. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  I.  infundibulum  of  Frcmen- 
ville.  * 

JE'ALOUS,  k Fr.  jaloux ; It.  and  Sp.  gdoae ; 

J r.' A lou si. v,  t Lot.  zclolypua,  zdua.  Zctua,  Vos- 

Jp.  'a  t.o  us  ness,  fsim  derives  from  £»-«•*,  ferverc,  to 

.1  lousv.  J warm,  to  glow,  because  it  is  properly 
that  warmth  or  fervour  of  mind,  which  is  distinguished 
in  emulation  or  rivalry:  it  is  then  extended  to  invidious, 
suspicious,  rivalry  ; to  the  suspicion  of  rivalry:  to  envy 
at  the  rivalry  of  another,  at  the  good  success  of  another. 

For  a general  description  of  this  passion,  see  Cogan 

On  the  Paaaiona,  ch.  ii.  class  2.  Also  the  Quotation  • 

from  Spenser,  infra. 

Emulous,  invidious,  auspicious;  looking,  observing, 
watching  with  envy,  with  suspicion  ; suspiciously 
watchful  or  vigilant,  careful  or  cautious. 

In  yelcue  ioj-e  liiia.  and  janglyrigr  a hedde. 

Piert  Ptmthman  I ’/non,  p,  |08. 

Trewly  if  they  were  dislroied  iea/mme  vndone  were  fur  euer,  and  yet 
*..n>o  manner  of  iraluuiyr,  ! vote  well  it  euer  ready  in  «||  the  hearts 
of  my  ire  w seeuants.  a*  lints  : to  bee  trhm*  ouer  himself,  least  liee  bee 
cause  of  hi*  owne  disease. 

Chancer.  The  Teitn meat  of  Lour,  fo|.  314 
Therwith  the  fire  of  jmbmtir  up  »tert« 

Within  Ins  brest,  and  bent  him  by  the  herle 
So  woodly,  that  he  like  was  to  behold 
The  box-tree,  or  the  ashen  ded  and  cold, 

hi.  The  Knight  t*  Tale,  ».  1301. 

But  finally  to  taken  hede, 

Men  mate  well  make  a likelyhcde 
Bctwene  hym  wnich  i*  anaroua 
Of  golds,  and  hym  that  i ijealom* 

Of  k«e. 

Hotter.  Conf.  Am.  book  v.  foL  87. 

Wherof  it  i«,  that  he  conrciuelh, 

That  like  rneavy  maladie. 

The  which*  is  cleped  jdatuie ; 

Of  whiche  if  I the  proptrlee 
Shall  telle,  after  the  nicetee. 

So  as  it  worcheth  on  a man  : 

A feuer  it  Is  cotidian. 

Id.  74.  book  v.  foL  86. 

But  I wet  *e,  Galathian*,  wherabout  they  go:  *otne  Jatoiuly  WOOS 
you,  and  a*  it  wrreenuiyng  at  me,  labor  to  Wynne  your  fauor. 

Udall.  Gal  at  bum*.  ch.  iv. 

It  U one  of  the  best  bond*,  both  of  chattily  and  obedience,  in  the 
wife,  if  *lie  think  her  husband  wise ; which  she  will  never  do  if  the 
finde  him jrahm*. 

I hi  Con.  Enay  8.  Of  Met  cringe  and  Single  Life. 

Fou\e  jenJoni*,  thou  turoesl  leuc  diuine 

To  io.  Ie«*e  dread,  and  mak'st  the  louing  harl 
With  hatelnll  thought*  lo  languish  and  to  pins, 

And  feed  it*elfe  with  sctfe-conaumin*  amart. 

< 'f  all  the  pardons  in  the  mind  thou  vilest  art. 

Spemer.  Faerie  (jttecne,  book  iii,  can.  11. 

Tint  he  did  n«t  mean  hereby  to  contend  with  his  lordship,  through 
wluwr  rfv.t-Ui.cc  he  had  always  boyed  that  her  majesty**  safely  (con- 
*j*ting  in  the  true  maintenance  of  her  majesty'*  supreme  government) 
should  be.rrti/i>#<*/y  preserved- 

Strype  Ufe  of  Whit  gift,  va 4.  i.  p.  598.  Anna  1383. 

So  fear*  the  lover  when  hi*  hreaat, 

By  jeo/ono  phrenzy  is  possest ; 

Fonweirs  the  nymph  for  whom  he  horns, 

Yet  straight  to  her  whom  he  forswears  return*. 

Wulth.  A Care  for  Jeafotuy. 
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Fovgi<«  those  foolish  feara  or  faacy'd  harm*, 

That  slab  my  anal,  while  (hey  but  mora  thy  t«an  ; 

And  think,  unlaw  I lov’d  thee  Mill, 

1 had  not  treated  thee  an  ill ; 

Foe  these  rude  pang*  of  jeaJomy  are  much  more  certain  signa 
0 i lore,  thau  all  the  lender  w.jnls  an  anaorou*  fancy  coin*. 

ff'n/th.  Jnx/.Mty, 

If  we  low  glory,  we  nn  jealous  of  partner*,  and  afiaiJ  even  of  our 
own  iostnftaenta.  Burke,  fh  the  /View  of  Ike  Allies. , 


Xow  in  dreadful  pauw 

Hi*  thought*  were  lost ; then  springing  suddenly 
He  Mainpn  the  ground  ; (hen  jealously  cast*  roRnd 
Hi*  burning  eyes,  as  if  he  fear'd  hit  thoughts 
Were  listen'd  to. 

Mickle.  The  Siege  of  Marsed/es,  act  iii.  sc.  5. 


JEAN,  a species  of  Fustian  manufactured  Irom 
cotton,  principally  at  Manchester.  It  is  noticed  l>y 
Fuller  in  hi*  fF'orthie*  among  the  Fustians  which,  he 
nays.  " anciently  were  creditable  wearing  in  England  for 
persons  of  the  primest  quality,  finding  the  knight  in 
Chaucer  thus  habited. 

Of  Fuslian  he  weared  a gippoa 

All  besmottml  with  hi*  baubergion. 

PrtAogue  lo  Ike  Tain. 

But  it  seems  they  were  all  Forrctgn  Commodities,  as 
may  appear  by  their  modern  names : 1 . Jen  Fustians, 
which  I conceive  so  called  from  Jen,  a city  in  Saxony." 
(i.  537.  Ed.  1811.)  Bolton,  he  continues,  is  the  staple' 
place  for  this  commodity. 

JEDBL'RGII,  or  us  it  was  once  written,  and  still  is 
vulgarly  pronounced,  Jedicood,  or  Jeddarly, — the  name, 
according  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  is  sometimes  written  with 
a G,  and  he  traces  it  to  the  Gadeni,  a Trif>e  .spreading 
from  theTeviot  to  Northumberland, — a Royal  Burgh  of 
Scotland,  and  chief  town  of  the  County  of  Roxburgh, 
agreeably  situated  on  a declivity  on  the  North  side  of 
the  river  Jed.  It  is  encompassed  with  lofty  hills,  and 
the  neighbourhood,  not  many  years  since,  was  very 
richly  wooded.  The  town  chiefly  consists  of  four  prin- 
cipal streets  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  meeting 
in  a central  square.  During  the  Border  Wars  it  was  a 
position  of  no  inconsiderable  importance,  and  the  castle, 
which  had  for  some  time  been  in  the  occupation  of  the 
English,  was  levelled  to  the  ground,  in  order  to  prevent 
this  annoyance  for  the  future,  by  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
who  exercised  the  Royal  power  during  the  captivity  of 
his  nephew  James  I.  The  town,  however,  suffered 
more  than  once  afterwards.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
XV th  century  it  was  homed  by  Lord  Surrey,  during  his 
second  inroad  in  1523;  yet  it  maintained  its  station, 
though  frequently  wasted  'by  fire  and  sword,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  XVIIth  century  was  still  one  of 
the  chief  places  on  the  Border.  Either  from  the 
adroitness  with  which  its  inhabitants  used  the  weapons, 
or  from  a manufactory  of  them,  Jedburgh  gave  its  name 
to  an  axe  or  partisan,  chiefly  used  by  horsemen  ; and  u 
cavalier  mounted  and  wielding  this  instrument  became 
the  armorial  bearing  of  the  Town.  The  prosperity  of 
Jedburgh  after  the  Union  was  chiefly  derived  from  eon- 
truband  trade,  more  especially  in  mull  and  leather,  fur 
which  its  position  afforded  very  favourable  opportu- 
nities. On  the  suppression  of  this  illegal  commerce, 
Jedburgh  rapidly  declined,  till  about  fifty  years  since, 
when  the  introduction  of  a coarse  woollen  manufactory 
gave  a new  impulse  to  industry,  and  has  produced  con- 
siderable increase  both  in  the  numbers  of  its  inhabitants 
and  its  extent  of  buildings.  The  greatest  drawback  upon 
its  commerce  is  scarcity  of  fuel,  all  its  coals  being 
imported  from  Northumberland.  Jedburgh  returns  one 
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Member  to  Parliament,  in  conjunction  with  Haddington, 
Lauder,  Dunbar,  and  North  Berwick.  Population,  in 
1813,  2827,  Distant  45  miles  South  from  Edinburgh, 
1 1 West  from  Kelso. 

Jedburgh  Abbey,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  was 
founded  or  rebuilt  by  David  I.  in  1 138,  for  Augustin 
Canons  Regular  from  Sl  Quintin's  at  Beauvais.  Two 
cells  were  attached  to  it,  that  of  Restenote  in  the  Shire 
of  Angus,  one  mile  East  of  Forfar,  within  which  all  the 
documents  and  treasures  of  the  mother  church  were 
kept  for  the  sake  of  security,  as  it  stood  surrounded  by 
a loch,  and  was  upprumched  only  by  a drawbridge ; and 
that  of  Canouby  upon  the  E*k  in  Dtimfrieshire.  The 
ravages  committed  upon  Jedburgh  Abbey  during  the 
Border  Wars,  at  length  rendered  it  incompetent  to 
maintain  its  monks ; nevertheless  the  present  remains 
avouch  for  great  former  magnificence.  The  lower  part 
of  the  wall,  still  existing,  affords  a specimen  of  much 
older  architecture  than  that  of  the  Xllth  century,  and 
corroborates  the  belief  that  David  restored  a Saxon 
foundation.  Part  of  the  Western  remains  of  this  Abbey 
have  been  judiciously  fitted  up  as  a Parish  Church.  The 
estates  were  conferred  as  a temporal  Lordship,  with  the 
title  of  Baron  Jedburgh,  upon  Sir  Andrew  Kerr  of 
Faimichurst,  by  James  VI.  in  1602.  Of  this  family 
the  Marques*  of  Lothian  is  the  present  representative. 
A Convent  of  Carmelite  nuns  was  founded  in  Jedburgh 
in  1513,  and  an  old  house  is  still  shown  at  the  bottom 
of  the  town,  in  which  the  unhappy  Mary  held  a Justice 
Court  in  15G6,  and  from  which  she  paid  a visit  lo 
Bothwell  at  Liddesdale,  n distance  of  17  Scots  miles, 
and  returned  in  the  same  day.  The  neighbourhood 
once  possessed  numerous  orchards,  which  were  sedu- 
lously cultivated  by  the  Monks,  and  pear  trees  are  still 
shown  which  are  believed  to  have  been  planted  before 
the  era  of  the  Reformation.  The  Parish  of  Jedburgh 
is  of  very  great  extent,  stretching  from  the  Teviot  to 
the  borders  of  Northumberland,  and  covering  a .pace 
about  13  miles  long,  and  in  some  places  not  less  than 
seven  broad. 

JEER,  v.  Skinner  thinks  most  probably  front 

Jeer,  n.  I the  Gcr.  schreren,  consequentially, 
Je'erer,  Wxore,  diclis  et  fact  is  contumelious, 
J e'ering,  I literally  tcindert,  secare,  (A.  S,  scyr-an 
J e'ering ly.  J lo  shear,)  to  cut,  to  divide;  the  met. 
(Wnchter  has  no  doubt)  derived  a touauril  el  veratione 
servi( i ad  contumrliam  liberi  k otninis.  Junius  says,  to 
jeer,  or  yeer,  and  yeery  is  the  A.  S.  eorra,  from  e.orrian, 
or  e.orsian,  ge-orsian,  geyrsian,  irrilare,  to  provoke. 
And  to  jeer  may  mean, 

To  speak  provokingly,  tauntingly,  scoffingly  ; to  utter 
provoking,  taunting  jests ; to  taunt,  to  scolT,  to  mock, 
or  make  a mock  of. 

The  knight  »u  courteous  and  did  not  forbear* 

Her  honest  mirth  and  pleauunce  to  partake : 

But  when  he  u*  her  toy,  and  gibe  and  genre, 

And  p**ve  the  beads  of  modest  merimske, 

Her  (Ulliwcc  he  despis’d  and  follies  dU  forsake. 

Spenser.  Faerie  sjueene,  hook  ii.  ch.  vi. 


JKD- 

BUUGH. 


The  brave  mind  is  allotted  in  the  birth. 

To  manage  empire*  from  the  Male  of  throne.:, 

Frighting  coy  fortune,  when  she  flem’M  appears. 

Which  acorneth  sighs,  and  geerttk  at  our  tears. 

Drayton.  The  Hurt,  book  iii. 

Pa*.  Democntu*,  thou  ancient  fleeter, 

How  I mis*  tbf  laugh,  and  ha’  since. 

Baa.  There  yo«i  nam'd  the  famou ijrerer, 

That  ever  Jeer'd  in  Kami  or  Alhen*. 

B'-autn-al  and  Fletcher.  The  A tee  Fatomr,  alv.it  1. 
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For  hr  being  tribune  left  in  ajear  the  wrrcw  of  bii  office,  mi! 
went  into  Syria  to  Pompey  upon  nuoccMKUj : and  as  fondly  again  be 
relumed  ihence  upon  a sudden. 

Sir  Thamai  Norik.  Plutarch,  fol.  721-  Oorre. 


M - — We  irtrt  all  kind  of  persons 

W«  meet*  withall,  of  bov  ranke  or  quality, 

And  if  we  cannot  reerr  them,  we  irrre  oursHve*. 

P.  C*.  A pretty  sweete  s«xi*ty  ’.  and  a gratefull ! 

Ben  Jonton.  The  Staple if A’nwea,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 


Call  roo  this  jeering  t I can  play  at  tbia, 

Ti»  like  a ball  at  Tennis. 

Id  lb. 


All  this  will  not  content  some  morose  caviller*,  whom  I have  beard 
jeering  fa  *»y  w that  many  who  were  burnt  in  Fox  In  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary  drank  sack  in  Ibc  days  of  Queon  Elisabeth." 

Fuller,  fFo  rthiei.  Bark-thire. 


What  rejoicing  and  jeering  the  adver-nriw  make  ; how  the  godly 
ministers  are  discouraged,  I will  pus  over,  Ac. 

S try  fie  Life  of  Parker,  voL  i.  p 216.  Anno  1561- 

Aod,  giggling  thus  at  one  another, 

Each  jeering  lout  reform'd  his  lirolhar ; 

Till  the  whole  parish  was  with  ease 
Sham’d  into  virtue  bv  degree*. 

Somemle.  The  Devil  Outwitted. 

But  the  dean,  if  this  secret  should  come  to  his  ears, 

Will  never  have  done  with  hi*  gibes  aod  hisyrer*. 

Swift.  The  Grand  Question  debated. 
Friend  Tortoise,  quoth  the  jeering  Hare, 

Your  burthen's  more  than  you  can  bear, 

To  help  your  speed,  it  were  as  well 
That  I should  ease  you  of  your  shell. 

Uogd.  Fable*.  The  Hart  and  the  Tortoite. 

JEFFERSON  I A,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Octandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character : 
calyx  five-leaved,  coloured,  deciduous;  corolla,  petals 
eight;  spreading,  incurved  ; capsule  obovate,  one-celled, 
bursting  below  the  apex  ; seeds  many,  oblong,  arillate 
at  the  base, 

One  species,  J.  diphylla , native  of  North  America. 
JE'JUNE,  Y Lat.  jtjutnu , which  Martinius 

.1  e'jlnri.y,  I derives  from  the  Gr.  xceo-tiv,  rea- 

Jk'jukeness.  | cttnre,  to  empty,  for  he  is  jejune, 
J e'junity.  y whose  belly  is  empty  of  food. 

Jejune ; empty,  and  therefore  hungry  ; empty,  void, 
vacant,  destitute,  poor,  barren. 

The  Aristotelian  hypothesis  gives  a very  dry  jqune  account  of 
Nature’*  pharoomcna. 

Gl anvil.  The  Fanily  o f Dogmatizing,  ch.  riii. 

So  that  them  are  three  cause*  of  fixation ; the  even  spreading  both 
of  the  spirits,  and  tangible  pan*  ; the  closeness  of  the  tangible  part*; 
and  thejr/immnje,  or  extreaai  comminution  of  spirit*. 

Bacon.  Natural  Hutory  Cent.  8.  see.  799. 

No  knowledge  can  be  more  pleasant  than  this,  (the  works  of  the 
creation)  none  doth  so  satisfy  and  feed  the  «out;  in  comparison 
whereto  that  of  words  and  phrases  seems  to  me  insipid  and  jejune. 

Ray,  On  Ike  Creation,  part  i. 

Other  learned  writer*,  who  have  had  occasion  to  say  something 
purposely  of  cold,  have  handled  it  e x card  i otfj  jejunely. 

Boyle.  I Fork*,  vol.  *i.  p.  475.  On  Cold.  The  Author'*  Preface. 
The  loud  demand,  from  year  to  year  the  same, 

Beggar*  invention,  and  makes  fancy  lame. 

Till  fare*  itself,  most  mournfully  jejune, 

Calls  (nr  the  kind  assistance  of  a tune. 

Cowpre.  Retirement. 

Pray  extend  your  Spartan  jejunity  to  the  length  of  a competent 
letter.  Bentley.  letter*,  p.  261. 

JELLY,  see  Gelly.  So  called  because  stiffened, 
thickened,  concreted,  coagulated,  as  if  congealed. 

Any  thing  concreted  or  coagulated  into  a viscous 
sjbslance. 


Call’d  Ixarnarles  by  ua,  which  like  a jedy  first 
To  the  beholder  seem,  then  by  llic  fluxuro  nurs’d, 

Slill  great  and  greatrr  thrive,  untill  you  well  may  *ee 
Them  turn’d  to  perfect  fowl*,  when  dropping  from  the  tree 
Into  the  mercy  pond. 

Drayton.  Potyudbion,  long  28. 

And  for  close  of  all  a jelly  made  of  Y*  bones  of  beef,  the  best  for 
clearnc**  and  good  relish,  and  the  most  delicious  that  I had  ever  seen 
or  tasted.  Evelyn.  , Memoir i,  Feb.  12,  1682. 

With  wonder  he  survey*  the  upper  air, 

And  the  gay  gilded  meteors  sporting  there  ; 

How  lambent  jrfltea,  kindling  in  the  night, 

Shoot  through  the  ether  id  a trail  of  light. 

Garth.  The  Ihtpentary,  can.  4. 
And  hasing  fill’d  hi*  empty  belly 
Witb  mutton  broth  and  meagre  jetty, 

Gas*  him  a robe  of  sleek  prunella, 

And  very  wisely  made  him  fellow. 

C met  horn.  Wit  and  Learning. 

JENNET.  See  Gf.nf.tt. 

The  12  of  December  the  ernperouT**  majestic  and  all  hi*  nohdity 
came  into  the  field  on  horscbacke,  in  m«M  goodly  order,  Itauiog 
very  fine  jennet*  & Turkic  horses  garnished  with  gold  tz.  siluer  abun- 
dantly. 

Hakluyt.  Voyage.  Sfc.  vol.  L p.316.  Detenplion  of  Ru*t ta. 
Say’st  thou  this  colt  shall  prove  a swift-pac’d  steed 
Only  because  a jennet  did  him  breed ! 

Hall.  Satire  3.  book  iv. 

Were  they,  like  Spanish  jennilt,  to  impregnate  by  the  wind,  they 
could  uot  have  thought  on  a more  proper  invention. 

Spectator,  No.  127. 

Watch  not  their  step* — they’r*  aafe  without  thy  care 
Unless,  like  jennet*,  they  conceive  hy  air. 

Churchill.  The  Timet. 

The  fable  relative  to  the  conception  of  the  Spanish 
Jfnnf.tr,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  some  of  the 
above  extracts,  is  probably  derived  from  an  account 
given  by  Aristotle,  if  th eHist.  Animal,  be  his.  Mares, 
he  says,  at  a particular  season  appear  i^nutpoditOai, 
(a  word  which  Scaliger  explains  arena,  concipere,) 
and  therefore  great  care  is  taken  in  the  isle  of  Crete  not 
to  remove  the  stallions  from  them.  At  this  season  they 
shun  the  common  herd,  and  run  wildly,  not  to  the  East 
or  West,  but  directly  to  the  North  or  South,  and  resist 
all  approach  until  they  arc  either  wearied  down  hy  their 
exertions  or  have  reached  the  sea.  (vi.  18.)  /Elian 
has  copied  this  passage  closely,  (Hist.  Anim.  iv.  6.) 
and  the  account  is  poetically  adopted  by  Virgil,  (Georg. 
iii.  273.)  in  lines  too  familiur  to  require  citation.  Homer 
probably  was  well  acquainted  with  the  same  story, 
when  he  attributed  the  Horses  of  Achilles  to  the  parent- 
age of  the  Harpy  Podarge  impregnated  by  Zephyrus  ; 
(Iliad,  II.  150.)  a God  whom  our  own  great  Poet  has 
sent  “ a maying**  with  a more  delicate  mistress.  And 
again,  when  he  makes  /Eneas  describe  to  Achilles  the 
3000  Mares  of  King  Erichthonius,  of  whom  12,  if  we 
understand  the  passage  rightly,  were  beloved  by  Boreas, 
and  produced  to  him  colls,  whonc  tread  was  so  light 
that  the  corn  did  not  bend  beneath  it,  and  who  skimmed 
the  main  with  as  much  agility  as  the  Roman  Epic  after- 
wards attributed  to  Camilla.  (Y.  221.)  Varro  and 
Columella  both  relate  this  tale  undoublingly.  The 
first,  while  speaking  of  Horses,  says,  in  fcrlurd  res  in • 
credibilis  at  in  Hispanid , sed  est  vera,  quod  in  Lusitania 
ad  Oceanian  in  cd  regions,  vbi  est  oppidum  Ofysippo 
(Lisbon)  monte  Tagro  qvtrdam  e venlo  certo  tempore 
condpiunt  equts  ut  hie  Gallitur  quoqve  solent,  quorum 
ova  irrrjrcfua  appellant ; sed  er  his  cquis  qui  nati  pulli 
non  plus  triennium  vivuni.  (de  Re  Rust  ii.  i.  19.) 
Columella  writes  much  to  the  same  purpose;  he 
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JENNRT.  affirms  that  Mares  will  sometimes  breed  equivocally 
cohorialium  more  avium,  like  birds  in  a coop.  Cum 
*ii  notissimum  etiam  in  Sacra  ( Tagro)  monte  Hispanue, 
fui  procurrit  in  occidentcm  juxla  Oceanum,  frequenter 
equas  sine  coiiu  ventrem  pertutisse.,  fteiumque  edited*#, 
qui  tamen  inutili*  erf,  quod  trim  nio,prius  7 tutrn  adolet- 
cal,  morte.  absumitur.  (de  Re  Rust.  vi.  27.  7.)  Silius 
Italicm,  in  lines  far  more  explicit  and  much  less  poeti- 
cal than  those  of  Virgil,  has  extended  the  duration  of 
the  Lusitanian  Jennets  to  seven  years.  He  is  describ- 
ing the  review  of  his  troops  by  Hunnihal  after  the  fall 
of  Saguntum, 

At  FeUonum  ala*  Hal  arm  prnfml  arjuune  nprrto. 

Hie  adra  cum  Tier  pfucidum  /fnt*u<f*r  teprml, 

Conruf»tHi  tert'aM  lartim  grtjr  prmlal  fsjuarum, 

Et  Frnerem  wk Ham  fiul'th  cume-pil  a mr/I. 

non  nulla  dir*  ifinrn,  proprrniif*?  * meet  mi, 

SriUimnoue  An  slaUhs  U*yt*n*a  Jnci/vr  trial. 

(iii.  378.) 

Pliny  readily  adopts  all  the  marvels  of  the  legend, 
(viii.  67.)  Justin  (xliv.  3.)  alludes  to  it,  and  subjoins 
a very  sensible  explanation,  that  the  fecundity  and 
swiftness  of  Horses  is  so  great  in  Galicia  and  Lusita- 
nia that  they  may  well  be  said  to  be  conceived  by  the 
very  wind.  If  the  reader  wishes  to  be  confirmed  in  his 
disbelief  by  modern  authorities,  he  may  turn  to  the  two 
writers  named  below,  under  the  grave  guidance  of  a 
commentator  on  this  passage  in  Justin.  Franciscus 
tamen  Fernandius  dr  Cordova,  Hispanus,  illam  narra * 
tionem  de.  cquabua  Hispanicis  cento  concipientibus,  esse 
cammentitiam,  et  auctoritale  rf  ratione  et  experientid 
(three  very  powerful  coadjutors  in  argument)  doert  in 
DidascaliCi  multiplies,  cap.  48.  Jn  quam  sententiam  con - 
cedit  et  Joh.  Wouverius,  Polymath , cap.  11.  Fernandus 
de  Cordova,  with  great  candour,  brings  forward  from 
Kesendius  the  only  modem  authority  which  appears  to 
give  any  support  to  the  talc,  and  he  sufficiently  explains 
the  occurrence  which  it  recounts  from  natural  cause*. 
Rrvndiut  hanc  opinionem  nee  improbat  nec  approbat : 
refert  tamen  quterentem  *e  a quodam  hospite  suo  curt 
Renevrntani  juxta  Tatuum  ecqtiid  hdr  dr  re  ipse  sciret  ? 
lure  ah  iUo  accepts se. ; nunquam  toil icet  here  $e  aut 
vidtsst  aut  audicisse.  habuisse  tamen  pulcram  quondam 
cffitam,  quam . til  rneliu s pratimis  nundinis  t endrre 
posset,  in  insula  qua  in  medio  Togo  erf,  solum  indusis- 
set,  ul  pa bul i abundantiCi  saginaretur,  eamque  post  duos 
menses  gravidam  reperisse , rum  nullus  ittuc  acct.ssissei 
adrnitnarius.  Septimo  deinde  mense  eniram  esse  non 
quidrm  animal , ted  concreti  sanguinis  in  forme  m mate - 
riam , abortumque  suspicatum.  On  this  narrative  Francis 
de  Cordova  rationally  observes,  thut  the  occurrence 
might  arise  either  from  a stallion  having  swum  over, 
undiscovered,  or  (not  quite  so  rationally) sanguinis  1 putts 
equir  pabuli  copid  saginahe  super  abundanlia ; he  adds, 
however,  ns  a saving  clause  from  the  doctrine  of  equivo- 
cal generation,  partum  enim  ilium  fuisse  nec  ipse  hospes 
cerlo  assrntit. 

One  other  writer  must  be  mentioned  of  recent  date, 
who  is  slminch  in  his  belief  of  this  marvel  of  the  Spa- 
nish Jennets.  Ludnvicus  Carrio,  who  died  President 
of  the  College  of  St.  Yves  towards  the  close  of  the 
XVI th  century,  a Critic  of  deep  learning,  and,  as  he  is 
styled  by  one  of  his  contemporaries,  acerrimi  judicii, 
in  his  Emendai tones  rt  Observationes,  twice  avows  his 
implicit  faith  in  the  fact,  quorsum  tot  exempla  in  rem 
inrrrdibilem,  tamen  veram , nectssc  ext  com  pa  rare  ? Ipse 
Sdiut  infra  salts  id  manifesle  docet ; cui  ul  Hispano  et 


testi  oculato  license  est  credere.  And  again  yet  more  JENNET, 
earnestly,  inter  am  net  certo  liquidoque  constat  veri  et  _ — 
historic*,  non  poetice  et  fab  it  lose,  e cento  in  Hid  Hispa - 
niarum  parte  equas  olim  concepisse,  hodieque , si  vera 
sunt  qua  narrantur,  concipere.  (ii.  4.) 

JENNETING,  said  to  be  a corruption  of  Juneting ; 
the  name  proper  to  certain  apples  because  they  ripen 
in  June. 

Contrariwise  pomegranate  trees,  fig  trees,  and  apple  trees,  live  a 
very  start  lime  : aad  of  these  the  liartie  kind  or  jemtinys,  continue 
nothing  so  long  as  those  that  bear  and  ripen  later. 

Holland.  P/utie,  vsl  i.  Col.  493. 

JEOFAIL,  in  Law,  fai  faille.  If  a pleader  per- 
ceives any  error  in  the  form  of  his  proceedings  and 
acknowledges  if,  he  is  at  liberty  to  amend  it  by  the 
Statutes  of  Amendment  and  Jeofails,  which  Blackstone 
(iii.  25.)  cites  as  follows:  14  Edward  III.  c.  6 ; 9 
Henry  V.  c.  4 : 4 Henry  VI.  c.  3;  8 Henry  VI.  c.  12 
and  15;  32  Henry  VIII.  c.  30  ; IS  Elizabeth,  c.  14; 

21  James  I.  c.  13;  16  and  17  Charles  II.  c.  8.  (styled 
in  1 Vent.  100  an  omnipotent  Act;)  4 and  5 Anne,  c.  16; 

9 Anne,  c.  20  ; 5 George  I.  c.  13.  Such  amendment  is 
seldom  actually  made,  but  the  benefit  of  the  Act*  is 
obtained  by  the  Court  overlooking  the  exception.  Yet 
so  tender  is  the  Law  of  life,  that  none  of  the  Statutes 
of  Jeofails  for  amendment  of  Errors  extend  to  indict- 
ments nr  proceedings  in  Criminal  cases.  {Id.  iv,  29.) 
JK'OPARD,  I Written  jupartie  by  Chaucer, 
Jf/opxrdizb,  I and  jubardy  by  Sir  Thomas 
J k'opabdlkss,  l More.  Skinner  says,  Jeopardy, 
Je'opardy,  T periculum , q.  d.  the  Fr.  fay  per- 

Je'opardous,  du,  literally,  I have  lost ; or  as 
JeWardously.  J the  learned  Th.  H.  prefers,  jeu 
perdu,  a lost  game.  Junius  suspects  it  to  be  a word 
originating  among  gamblers,  risking  every  thing  upon 
the  hazard  of  a die,  and  at  every  chance  of  the  table 
exclaiming/ru  perdu.  TyrwhiU  rather  believes  it  to  be 
a corruption  of  jeu*parti.  A jeu  parti  is  properly  a 
game  in  which  the  chances  are  exactly  even:  hence  it 
signifies  any  thing  uncertain  or  hazardous.  Jeu  parti 
is  in  Low  Lat.  jocus  parlitus  ; so  said,  when  the  power 
is  given  to  any  one  of  choosing  one  of  two  things  pro- 
posed to  him.  (Du  Gauge.)  To  jeopard  is 
To  risk,  to  hazard,  to  endunger,  to  imperil. 

And  whio  be,  thurgh  hi*  madness?  and  folia 
Hath  lost  hi*  owen  good  thurgh  jupartie. 

Than  he  rxciteth  oilier  folk  tlirrto, 

To  lo«e  hir  good  a*  be  himself  hath  do. 

Chaucer.  The  Ckanonn  ieoumnei  Tale,\.  16211. 

And  er  that  ye  itoparden  so  your  name 
Beth  n*t  to  tarty  in  this  hotte  fare 
For  barty  man  or  wanteth  neucr  care. 

Id.  The  fourth  Hooke  of  Trail*,  foi.  184. 

Hot  God  wold  1 had  ones  or  twiie 
Icond,  and  know  the  iropardue 
That  coud  the  Greke  Pithagores 
I ahold  haoe  plaid  the  bet  at  che*. 

Id.  The  Dreamt,  fol.  241. 

Thus  meant  I,  that  were  a great  foly 
To  pot  that  sikernesse  in  iropardj. 

Id.  7he  fourth  Hooke  of  Trodm , fol.  184. 

For  thus  slant  eoery  man’s  life 
Id  impardie  tot  his  wife, 

And  for  h»a  doughter,  if  thei  bee 
Paseyng  an  other  of  beau  tee. 

Gutter,  Coaf.  Am.  book  vli.  fol,  173. 

A*  l yet  intrade  not  to  com*  forth*  and  iuhurd  myselfe  after  other 
of  my  frradt* : wnich  * outdo  God  wer  rather  here  is  siaertie,  then 
1 were  there  in  iubardif  with  tb£. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Jf  antes,  ful.  49.  Richard  ill. 
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JEOPARD.  Why*  madam*  (quod  another  limit)  kaow  you  any  thing  why 
— thci  should  l»c  in  iukardyet  Nay  verely  sur  ql.  shce,  nor  way  they 
JERID.  should  be  in  prison  neither,  a*  they  now  be 
» , — ^ — / Sir  T k-i>  mat  .Mare.  Warket,  fid  49.  Hu  Aar  J ///. 

Ilathrr  hv.l  I haue  in  you  that,  whiche  i*  of  lew  perfection,  *o  that 
it  boo  wptnttw  that  whiche  it  niuclie  more  commendable,  beeyng 
yet  auche  ns  u ioyned  w ith  na  small  perill. 

Vdatl.  1 Cvrymtkian e,  ch.  vii. 

Better  U it  therfone  to  embrace  thys  libcrtie,  yf  it  beeyllver  in  thy 
power,  or  ievpard/tt.  Id 

To  the  whiche  it  was  answered  that  it  waa  both  ieapardeou*  for  j* 
kjng  5t  for  lit*  whole  real  me  to  Itaue  their  prince  absent  for  tore  of 
inuasiofts  by  siward  enemies. 

IbUl.  Ifmiy  rill.  The  twenty-fifth  Jeff. 

But  if  thou  canst  not,  no  more  than  they,  replied  Philip,  what  wilt 
thou  forfeit  for  thy  lolly  ? I am  content  (quotli  Alexander)  to  jeopard 
the  price  of  the  horse. 

Sir  Tkomut  Sortk.  Plutarch,  fol.  361.  Alexander  the  Great. 

This  his  goodly,  valiant,  and  jeapttrdout  enter  pi  •**  fa*  it  is  termed) 
was  reprcM-nlrd  with  advantage  by  tin*  Duke  oi  Norfolk  to  the  king, 
who  highly  praised  and  rewarded  him  for  the*ame. 

Fuller . H'orthut.  Os*#//. 

But  by  the  way,  there  is  a great  quicksand, 

And  a whirlcpnole  of  hidden  teopanbe  : 

Therefore,  Sir  Palmer,  keepe  an  euro  band  ; 

For  twixl  them  both  the  narrow  way  doth  lie. 

Spenser.  Faerie  (Jure**,  book  ii.  can.  1ft. 

This  letter  I hate  exemplified  in  the  Appendix,  as  containing  some 
matter*  of  remark  : as,  what  hard  and  unjust  methods  were  then  used 
by  the  pn|»e's  creatures  to  bring  the  professors  of  the  Gospel  into 
jeopardy.  Strype.  lufe  of  Parker,  Anno  1366. 

Where  U the  mother,  who  think*  all  her  pain, 

Ami  all  her  jeopardy  of  travail,  gain. 

When  a man-child  is  burn  ; thinks  es’ry  pray’r 
Paid  to  the  fall,  and  answer’d  in  an  heir  ? 

Short-*  ghted  woman. 

Churchill.  The  Times. 

JERCA,  in  Zoology*  a genu*  of  Fossils,  referred  by 
Lamaroux  tn  (be  family  Jdiniadt r,  and  placed  amongst 
the  flesh  mutable  corals,  which  are  without  any  central 
axis;  hut  this  wants  further  examination,  ns  the  fuel  of 
flesh  substances  luring  preserved  in  a fossil  state  appears 
very  doubtful.  He  gives  the  following 

Generic  character.  Coral  foasil,  simple,  penr-slmped, 
podicolletl ; the  pedicle  very  large,  cylindrical,  spreading 
out  into  a roundish  body,  with  a smooth  surface,  and 
pierced  with  tortuous  tubes,  becoming  more  close  to- 
gether as  they  reach  the  summit,  which  is  truncated, 
and  pierced  with  numerous  roundish  holes,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  tubes. 

This  fossil  is  described  from  an  unique,  very  much 
water-worn  specimen  in  the  collection  of  the  Caen 
Museum  : it  is  figured  by  Lamaroux,  in  the  ( ’ontinuation 
of  Ellis,  pi.  lxxviii.  fig.  3.  It  was  found  in  Les  Vasches 
Noire,  and  from  Its  flinty  structure  is  supposed  by  La- 
maroux to  have  belonged  to  the  chalk. 

JERID,  or  Jiain,  signifies  in  Arabic  a jmlm -branch 
stripped  of  its  leaves,  and  as  such  branches  are  pecu- 
liarly fit  for  throwing  to  a distance,  they  are  used  in 
a favourite  amusement  among  the  Asiatics,  which  con- 
sists in  forming  two  parties,  each  of  whom,  while  their 
horse  is  at  full  speed,  throw  such  a javelin  at  their  ad- 
versary. and  then,  wheeling  round,  gallop  off  to  avoid 
his  blow  in  return.  The  skill  with  which  these  evolu- 
tions ore  often  performed,  and  the  agility  with  which 
many,  especially  among  the  Mamluks,  could  pick  up 
their  Jerid  from  the  ground,  while  their  hone  was 
nearly  at  its  utmost  speed,  without  losing  their  seats, 
was  tndv  astonishing.  This  game,  though  excellent  as 
a school  of  horsemanship  and  agility,  is  not  without 
hazard  ; and  very  serious  accidents  often  arise  in  these 


mock  equestrian  combats.  Mur&djuh  d’Ohsson  ( Tabl . JERID. 
tie  (Empire  Ottoman,  iv.  398.)  says,  that  the  Turks  — 
never  play  at  the  Jirltl  except  in  the  Feasts  of  BeTritn.  Jt-  RhlN. 
Such  may  be  the  case  nt  Constantinople,  but  is  not  so  "y^' 
with  regurd  to  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  when  the 
Agh&s  and  Beys  assemble  their  friends  for  the  purfiose 
of  enjoying  this  sport  once  or  twice  every  week  in  fine 
weather ; being  themselves  often  merely  spectators  of 
the  contest. 

J ERK,  c. } Skinner  thinks  a «ono  fidum  ; Junius 

J erk,  n.  I (who  writes  it  yerk)  thinks  it  has  a strong 

Je'rkkr,  I affinity  with  irk-mmr.  Lye  doubts  whe- 

Jf/rkino.  J tiler  it  may  not  be  from  the  A,  S.  verb 
ge-rectxtn,  corrigere , animadverUre ; to  correct  or 
punish.  (Somner.) 

To  hit  or  strike,  to  throw,  to  take  away,  with  a quick, 
short  motion  or  action;  with  a sudden,  smart  blow. 

What  Stepney  meant  in  the  passage  below  is  not  very 
clear. 

Far  this  we  tee,  the  stiff*  and  ilronpit  arm*, 

Which  giues  a icrhr,  and  hath  a cunning  loo**, 

Shnole*  furdcat  Still,  and  doth  alway  most  harm*. 

G.ucengne.  Vpon  Fndte  of  Fcllcrt. 

I*’t  not  sweetc  pride,  when  men  their  ctowbm  must  shade, 

With  that  which  jerk • th«  ham*  of  every  jade, 

Or  floor-elrow’d  locks  from  off  the  barber’*  shear**  ? 

But  waxen  crown**  well  gre*  with  borrow’d  baire*. 

Halt.  Satire  5.  book  iii. 

Last,  that  be  never  hi*  yong  mauler  beat, 

But  be  must  a*ke  hi*  mother  to  define. 

How  manic  jerkt  she  would  hit  breech  should  line. 

Id.  Satire  4.  book  iv. 

Van.  lift  ’em  alone  Frank,  Me  make  ’em  their  own  justice,  and  a 
jerher 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  ff'il  without  Money,  act  iv.  *c.  1 . 

Nor  Muds  should  he  *nm*  grave  acquaintance  meet, 

Bui  proud  of  be'og  known,  willjent  and  greet. 

Stepney.  Jueenal.  Satire  8. 

Instead  of  easy  flapping  side-ways  it  swims  by  rapid,  bri*k  jerkt, 
live  quit*  contrary  way. 

Drrhun.  Pkyncxt-Thevhyy,  book  viti.  ch.  vi.  note  17. 

Hatting*  heavy,  dry,  obtuse, 

Only  dulnest  caw  produce  ; 

While  a Hill*  gentle  jerking 
Seta  the  spirits  all  a-working. 

Swift.  To  o leidy. 

- - At  hi*  heels. 

Clot*  at  hit  heels,  a demagogue  ascends. 

And  with  a dexi’rou*  jerk  soon  tw»*-U  him  down 
Axul  wins  them,  but  to  lose  them  in  bis  turn. 

Cawper.  The  Tush,  book  iv. 

JETIKIN,  Skinner  think*  from  the  A.  S. 

Jf/rk in-maker.  ) cyrtdkin,  tunicuta ; a diminutive 
of  cyrtd . a tunic.  See  Kirtle. 

A short,  clone  coat. 

Thy  bodies  bolt’ red  out  with  bumhast  ami  with  bagges. 

Thy  rowles,  Ihv  ruffe*,  thy  caulcs,  thy  coifet,  thy  jerking  and  thy 
jagges.  ' 

Gascoigne.  Miseel.  A Challenge  to  Beaut tc. 

Their  teeth  are  all  filed,  which  they  doe  for  a brauerie,  to  act  nut 
themselue*,  and  doe  jagge  their  flaab,  both  legges,  armes,  and  bodies, 
at  workemanlike.  a*  a jerkin-maker  with  vs  piaketh  a jerkin. 

Hakluyt.  Foyaget,  tfC.  vol.  iii.  Sul  304.  At.  John  Hawkim. 

What  delicacy  can  in  field*  appear. 

Whilst  Flora  herself  doth  a fmc  jrrkm  wear? 

Haft.  Eclogue,  Dec.  26 tk,  1616. 

The  18th  Dec.  153-1  was  a greet  triumph  at  the  court -gate  by  the 
kings  and  diver*  lord*,  both  English  and  Spanish:  who  were  in 
goodly  harness,  ami  upon  their  arms  goodly  jerkins  of  blue  velvet, 
and  hose  embroidered  with  silver  and  wue  sarcenet. 

Strypt.  Memorials.  (Jure*  .Wary,  Anno  1564. 
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JERSEY.  JERSEY,  the  largest  and  most  Easterly  of  the 
Islands  in  St  Michael’s  Bay,  belonging  to  the  domi- 
nions  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  situated  between  (’ape 
La  Hogue  in  Normandy  and  Cape  Forhelles  in  Brittany, 
and  lies  further  to  the  South  than  Guernsey,  or  auy 
others  of  the  group.  Its  distance  from  Weymouth, 
the  nearest  coast  of  England,  is  75  miles ; from  South- 
ampton 120 ; from  Carteret  and  Boil,  the  nearest 
French  ports,  17.  The  longitude  of  the  town  of  St. 
Aubin  is  2°  1 1'  West,  its  latitude  49°  13'  North.  Jersey, 
with  the  adjacent  islands,  in  the  last  portion  of  the 
Duchy  of  Normandy  that  remains  to  the  British  Sove- 
reign, and  so  late  as  the  reign  of  the  first  Charles,  Lord 
Coke  spoke  of  the  possession  as  still  giving  " good 
seizin  for  the  whole  Duchy/’  It  is  considered  as  form- 
ing parcel  of  the  County  of  Hants,  and  in  Ecclesiastical 
matters  is  incorporated  with  the  See  of  Winchester. 
There  is  a tradition  that  the  Island  was  once  so  con- 
tiguous to  France,  that  persons  passed  over  on  a plank 
or  bridge,  paying  a small  toll  to  the  Abbey  of  Cou- 
tanccs,  but  no  direct  Historical  account  either  records 
or  alludes  to  it.  Another  tradition  has  been  handed 
down  in  Normandy,  that  there  existed  formerly  between 
Jersey  and  Coutances  a forest  which  extended  from  Le 
Mont  St.  Michael  to  Cherbourg;  it  is  conjectured  that 
the  greater  part  of  this  forest  lias  been  absorbed  by  the 
sea,  because  at  low-water  spring-tides  a number  of 
trees  and  stumps  are  discovered  ; and  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  old  writings  mention  a forest  called  Sisci, 
of  which  no  vestige  now  remains.  Such  traditions, 
though  mixed  with  fable,  strengthen  the  conclusion 
that  a connection  with  the  main  land  may  at  one  time 
have  actually  existed. 

Situation  The  situation  of  Jersey  contributes  much  to  its  security. 

•ml  appear-  fi  js  environed  by  a circle  of  rocks,  which  either  tower 
to  a vast  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  presenting 
a bold  and  inaccessible  coast,  or  lying  concealed  under 
the  surface  of  the  water,  form  a secret  and,  therefore, 
more  formidable  obstacle  to  the  approach  of  strangers. 
The  danger  is  much  increased  by  the  force  with  which 
the  Atlantic  tide  rushes  into  the  Bay  of  St.  Michael’s, 
rising  in  many  parts  to  the  height  of  50  feet,  while  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Island  it  is  broken  into 
an  infinite  number  of  currents,  perpetually  changing 
their  direction,  and  hurrying  along  with  the  most  heady 
violence.  To  navigate  such  seas  safely,  long  experience 
is  requisite.  The  height  of  the  cliffs  on  the  Northern 
coast  varies  from  100  to  200  feet,  but  the  Island  slopes 
gradually  away  to  the  South,  and  at  the  town  of  St. 
Helier  is  nearly  level  with  the  sea;  hence  it  has  been 
compared  to  a wedge,  or  with  more  accuracy  perhaps 
to  a right-angled  triangle,  of  which  the  Northern  cliffs 
form  the  perpendicular,  the  sea  the  base,  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  Island  itself  the  hypotenuse.  Its  general 
figure  is  that  of  an  oblique-angled  parallelogram,  ex- 
tending about  12  miles  from  Enst  to  Wed,  and  in 
breadth  from  North  to  South  averaging  about  five  miles, 
but  nowhere  exceeding  seven.  It  contains  about  40,000 
acres,  or  62^  square  miles,  with  no  less  than  365  in- 
habitants to  each.  It  has  two  town*.  St.  Helier,  the 
Capital,  and  St.  Aubin,  both  situated  in  the  some  bay 
on  the  Southern  coast  of  the  Island  ; several  villages  ; 
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three  forts  or  castles.  Fort  Regent,  Fort  Eliznheth,  and  JERSEY. 
Fort  Orgueil.  The  parishes  are  12  in  number,  and 
these  are  so  arranged,  that  each  in  some  parts  commu- 
nicates with  the  sea.  The  surface  of  Jersey  is  uneven, 
being  broken  by  several  ranges  of  mountains,  which 
diverge  from  the  Northern  chain,  and  stretch  to  the 
South,  gradually  declining  in  height  along  their  whole 
extent.  Their  sides  are  often  steep  and  rugged,  but 
arc  clothed  in  many  parts  with  thickly  planted  orchards, 
which  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  at  a 
distance  present  the  appearance  of  one  extensive  forest. 

Between  these  ridges  lie  deep  and  narrow  valleys, 
watered  by  numerous  streams,  with  which  no  Country 
is  better  supplied.  An  old  writer  speaks  of  these  as 
**  dainty  rills  or  riverels,  in  which  watery-  commoditie 
Jersey  hath  questionless®  the  precedency  of  Guernsey.” 

The  trees  arc  of  small  size,  hut  abundant  in  number. 

The  land  is  subdivided  into  diminutive  fields,  and  the 
hedges  all  round  are  thickly  planted.  This,  although  pic- 
turesque, is  of  course  injurious  to  the  interests  of  agricul- 
ture, and  indeed  the  inconvenience  from  the  number  of 
trees  overhanging  the  roads  gave  rise  to  a curious  cus- 
tom. At  stated  times,  the  Judge,  accompanied  by  some 
jurors,  the  constable,  and  12  chief  men  of  the  parish, 
proceeded  to  perambulate  the  highways.  In  front  of 
the  cavalcade  rode  the  Sheriff  bearing  his  rod  of  office, 
the  end  resting  on  his  saddle-bow ; if  it  touched  a branch 
overhead,  the  owner  ol‘  the  hedge  was  fined ; if  any 
defect  was  found  in  the  road  itself  the  penally  was 
assessed  on  the  overseer  of  the  district.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  restrain  the  general  fondness  of  the  Island- 
ers for  planting. 

The  climate  is  exceedingly  mild,  in  consequence  of  Climate, 
the  Southern  situation  and  aspect  of  the  Island,  and  the 
temperature  being  equalized  by  the  vicinity  of  the  sea. 

Frost  never  continues  for  any  length  of  time.  Snow 
falls  but  seldom,  and  melts  immediately ; and  shrubs, 
which  in  the  Southern  Counties  of  England  require  care 
and  shelter,  flourish  here  luxuriantly  in  the  open  air. 

Even  in  Guernsey  there  is  a sensible  difference  of  cli- 
mate. Melons  are  raised  there  in  hot-beds,  but  grow 
profusely  in  the  common  gardens  of  Jersey. 

The  soil  in  general  is  of  a light  but  prolific  quality.  Soil 
and  is  much  improved  by  the  constant  application  of 
rrac,  or  sea  wreck,  which  is  carefully  gathered  at  stated 
periods,  in  summer  and  at  the  vernal  equinox,  and  dis- 
tributed by  public  officers  among  the  inhabitants,  whom 
it  serves  at  once  for  fuel  and  manure.  The  high  grounds 
are  either  bare  rock,  or  are  covered  by  a light,  gritty 
substance  of  little  value  ; but  the  low  lands,  and  par- 
ticularly the  valleys,  possess  a rich  alluvial  mould  of 
considerable  depth.  On  the  Western  part  of  the  Isiund 
there  is  a large  tract,  which  is  said  to  have  been  once 
highly  fertile,  but  is  now  little  better  than  a desert,  in 
consequence  of  quantities  of  sand  being  thrown  even 
to  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  cliffs,  by  the  violent  winds  that 
sweep  over  the  Atlantic. 

Agriculture  is  much  impeded  by  the  subdivisions  of  Ajricultiir*. 
fields  noticed  above,  and  the  number  of  little  roads, 
which  even  two  centuries  back  were  so  many  as  to 
occupy  nearly  one-third  of  the  surface  of  the  whole 
Island.  The  fanners,  too,  are  by  no  means  enterprising 
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jKRSEY.  or  active  in  character,  whence  arises  the  incredible 
quantity  of  weeds,  which  an  English  agriculturist  has 
designated  one  of  the  crops  of  the  country.  The  land 
in  general,  however,  is  well  adapted  for  most  of  the 
ordinary  crops,  and  for  the  pasture  of  cattle,  which  pre- 
vails to  some  extent.  The  pulse  and  corn  are  smuller 
than  in  England,  but  were  formerly  raised  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  form  an  important  article  of  exportation ; 
but  this  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  the  case,  and  the 
inhabitants  depend  on  other  countries  for  the  supply  of 
nearly  one-half  the  grain  necessary  for  their  consump- 
tion. Instead  of  the  labour  of  the  field,  they  devote 
their  attention  to  the  produce  of  the  orchard,  and  Jer- 
sey has  long  been  famous  lor  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  its  cider.  Apple-trees  grow  along  the  hedges  us 
well  as  in  the  regular  plantations,  and  it  is  calculated 
that  upwards  of  24,000  hogsheads  of  cider  are  produced 
annually  in  this  little  Island;  it  is  the  common  beve- 
rage of  the  people,  and  not  more  than  2000  hogsheads 
are  exported  to  England;  there  is  also  abundance  of 
pears,  of  which  the  Chaumontellc  is  in  highest  repute, 
and  is  cultivated  with  much  care.  The  private  gardens 
produce  peaches  and  apricots  of  great  size  and  beauty, 
with  strawberries  of  superior  quality.  From  the  mild- 
ness of  the  climate,  and  the  genial  nature  of  the  soil, 
these  fruits  are  all  of  the  finest  flavour ; most  of  the 
common  forest  trees  grow  in  the  Island,  but  they  arc 
not  raised  in  any  considerable  number,  arid  are  generally 
stunted  in  growth. 

AiokmIs.  The  horses  are  small,  strong,  and  hardy  ; but,  little 
attention  being  paid  to  the  breeding  or  proper  feeding 
of  them,  they  are  filter  for  the  yoke  than  the  saddle. 
The  cows  are  of  the  Alderney  breed,  and  are  much 
esteemed  in  England  for  the  quality  of  their  milk  and 
the  flavour  of  their  beef.  The  sheep  are  small,  and 
generally  black,  and  arc  said  to  excel  our  sweetest 
mountain  mutton,  a consequence,  probably,  of  the 
short,  smooth  pastures  on  which  they  graze.  Mr. 
Falle,  the  Historian  of  the  Island,  mentions  a breed  of 
sheep  now  extinct.  “ Those  famous  sheep  with  six  horns, 
three  of  each  side,  one  whereof  bent  forwards  towurds 
the  nose,  another  backwards  towards  the  neck,  and  the 
third  stood  erect  right  upwards  in  the  midst  of  the 
other  two,  mentioned  by  writers  as  one  of  the  singula- 
rities of  this  Island,  are  become  very  rare.*  There  are 
also  hares  and  rabbits,  but  game  does  not  abound  here. 
The  Jersey  partridge,  with  its  red  feet,  pheasant's  eves, 
and  variegated  plumage,  was  long  a favourite  and  a 
curiosity  in  England.  Bees  are  not  now  numerous, 
although  the  honey  was  once  celebrated,  and  mead  was 
used  us  much  a*  cider  is  at  present.  Of  noxious  ani- 
mals, the  weasel  and  mole  are  the  principal ; and  it  has 
been  remarked  as  a curious  circumstance,  that  toads 
of  unusual  size  are  found  in  Jersey,  whilst  the  air  of 
Guernsey  proves  at  once  destructive  to  them.  It  con- 
tains also  ubundance  of  snakes  and  lizards,  hut  it  is 
believed  that  there  are  no  venomous  reptiles  in  the 
Island. 

R»  The  fish  in  these  seas  ore  plentiful,  and  sortie  of  ex- 

cellent quality : ray,  plaice,  turbot,  soles,  mullet,  and 
especially  congers,  which  have  been  known  frequently 
to  weigh  from  40  to  50  pounds.  The  onrut  is  peculiar 
to  these  Islands ; a fish  shaped  like  a mail’s  car,  and 
contained  in  a single  oval  shell,  the  inside  of  which  re- 
sembles mother  of  pearl,  and  is  frequently  manufactured 
as  such.  It  is  cut  from  the  rocks  at  low  water  in  great 
spring-tides,  and,  when  taken  from  the  shell,  is  bcateu 


to  make  it  tender ; and,  fried  or  slewed,  is  said  to  taste  JERSEY, 
like  a veal  cutlet.  To  this  list,  the  Historian,  whom 
we  named  above,  with  the  innocent  credulity  of  his 
day,  adds  “ the  sirene,  or  mermaid,  so  called  because  it 
is  said  to  have  the  breasts  and  teats  of  a woman  ; but 
this  is  not  so  common  as  the  others."  There  is  also 
plenty  of  oysters,  lobsters,  and  crabs. 

The  only  mineral  of  importance  is  the  sienitic  granite.  Mineral*, 
of  which  the  cliffs  are  composed.  It  is  quarried  to  a 
considerable  extent  at  Mount  Mado,  and  exported  to 
Guernsey  and  England,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses of  paving,  for  which  it  is  found  well  adapted. 

In  Jersey  it  is  frequently  used  in  ornamenting  the  houses 
of  the  wealthy,  or  in  building.  It  is  of  a reddish  white 
colour,  and  capable  of  being  polished  in  some  degree 
like  marble.  Ochre  is  found,  and  also  tripoli ; and 
there  are  several  chalyheates  and  ferruginous  springs. 

The  trade  of  Jersey  was  once  more  considerable  Trade, 
than  it  is  at  present.  Hie  grants  of  many  of  our  Bri- 
tish Monarch-*,  confirmed  by  a comprehensive  Charter 
of  Elizabeth,  declared  the  ports  of  this  Island,  as  well 
as  Guernsey,  to  be  free  end  neutral,  even  whilst  the 
mother  country  was  herself  at  war.  This  privilege  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  range  of  sea  visible  from  the  shores 
of  Jersey;  and  there  are  numerous  instances  recorded 
wherein  restitution  was  made  of  vessels  unjustly  seized 
within  the  neutral  limits.  But  however  beneficial  to 
the  Islands  themselves  may  have  been  this  unrestricted 
freedom  of  commerce,  it  was  found  by  no  means  equally 
favourable  to  the  interests  of  Britain,  and  was,  there- 
fore, finally  abolished  by  King  William  in  1689.  When 
they  ceased  to  be  the  depot  of  continental  commerce, 
the  inhabitants  turned  their  attention  to  privateering  ; 
and  it  is  supposed  that,  during  the  wars  of  William 
and  Anne,  the  sailors  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey  captured 
at  least  1500  prizes.  Since  that  period  they  have  not 
been  so  fort  unate ; but  the  war  with  Bonaparte  was 
productive  of  great  benefit  to  Jersey  at  least,  which 
became  a grand  military  depot  for  Britain.  Crowds  of 
French  und  other  emigrants  thronged  its  shores;  the 
war  establishments  received  an  unprecedented  increase ; 
numbers  ot  workmen  arrived  from  England,  to  labour 
in  the  fortresses  and  various  public  works  that  were 
carried  on ; its  havens  were  filled  with  transport-sbips 
and  their  convoys ; and  this  continued  influx  of  stran- 
gers, all  carrying  their  incomes  with  them,  gave  a new 
and  extraordinary  stimulus  to  trade  and  commerce. 

The  retail  dealers  first  began  to  raise  their  prices,  the 
farmers  increased  the  quantity  and  price  of  their  produce, 
the  merchants  sought  new  channels  for  their  industry, 
and  the  whole  Island  presented  the  appearance  of  the 
most  active  exertions  and  increasing  wealth.  At  one 
period  there  was  considerable  suffering  from  a depre- 
ciated paper  currency  ; but  lime  allayed  apprehensions, 
and  reduced  matters  to  their  former  level.  In  1812, 

59  vessels,  altogether  of  6000  tons  burthen,  and  navi- 
gated by  550  seamen,  were  the  property  of  Jersey  itself; 
during  the  subsequent  year,  when  trade  flourished  with 
peculiar  briskness,  734  vessels  arrived  at  the  ports,  and 
813  cleared  out.  Steam-packets  (with  the  mail)  ply 
regularly  between  St  Helier* s and  Weymouth  ; there  are 
also  steam-packets  from  Southampton,  which  make  the 
passage  in  from  18  to  24  hours,  touching  at  Guernsey, 
besides  regular  traders  from  these  and  several  other 
ports. 

The  quantity  of  leather,  soap,  and  candles  made  K*porfci  *nd 
here  does  little  more  than  suffice  for  the  use  of  the  ,*nPort** 
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JERSEY,  native  population.  Of  the  24,000  hogsheads  of  cider 
'-i annually  produced,  about  1800  are  sent  to  England, 
with  fruit,  potatoes,  and  cattle.  During  the  live  years 
immediately  preceding  1813,  the  exports  averaged  800 
cows,  900  hogsheads  of  cider,  and  1250  tons  of  pota- 
toes. From  England  they  receive  in  exchange  com, 
flour,  seeds,  live  and  dead  stock,  coals,  cloth,  linen, 
crockery  ware,  glass,  and  the  finer  articles  necessary  for 
domestic  consumption.  Salt  fish  is  brought  in  great 
quantities  from  Newfoundland,  whither  a number  of 
fishing-vessels  are  sent  in  the  season,  and  a large  pro- 
portion trans-shipped  to  the  Mediterranean.  A trade 
is  also  kept  up  with  America  and  almost  every  nation 
in  Europe.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  sienitic 
granite,  of  which  about  5l>00  tons  arc  yearly  sent  into 
England.  But  the  great  staple  of  Jersey  exports,  that 
for  which  it  has  been  longest  celebrated,  is  the  article 
of  worsted  stockings.  These  were  manufactured  of 
the  very  finest  quality,  and  many  thousand  pair  were 
annually  purchased  in  the  warehouses  of  Jersey  by 
merchants  from  various  parts  of  Europe,  So  highly 
was  this  article  at  all  times  in  repute,  that  the  English 
Parliament,  when  prohibiting,  under  severe  penalties, 
the  exportation  of  our  home-grown  wool,  ulways  al- 
lowed an  exception  in  favour  of  Jersey;  and  a certain 
quantity  was  each  year  sent  there  accordingly.  In  car- 
rying on  t lie  general  trade  with  Britain  at  the  present 
time  an  affidavit  of  the  contents  of  each  cargo  is  filed 
in  the  Royal  Court  House,  and  the  Governor  is  then 
empowered  to  give  a certificate  of  exemption  from  Excise 
and  Customs.  During  war  he  can  also  admit  by  license 
any  foreign  imports  which  ure  deemed  necessary  for 
the  public  convenience.  The  natives  trade  under  the 
English  flag,  of  which  they  enjoy  the  full  privileges. 

Goternmefit  The  Governor  is  appointed  by  the  Sovereign,  of 
whom  he  is  the  representative ; aud  his  peculiar  duty 
is  to  attend  to  the  fortresses  and  the  militury  defences 
of  the  Island,  lie  has  the  nomination  of  all  vacant 
Church  Livings,  except  the  Deanery,  which  is  held  by 
Letters  Patent  immediately  from  the  Crown.  The  nomi- 
nation of  the  Bailiff,  a chief  Civil  Officer  of  Jersey,  was 
formerly  in  his  hands  ; but  this  patronage  was  found  so 
little  conducive  to  the  pure  administration  of  justice 
and  the  preservation  of  local  privileges,  that  it  also  has 
been  assumed  by  the  King  in  Council.  He  possesses, 
besides,  the  power  of  convoking  the  Assembly  of  the 
Stales,  in  which  he  has  a negative  voice ; a privilege, 
however,  merely  nominal,  unless  the  Royal  interest  is 
concerned.  The  Assembly  consists  of  the  Bailiff  and 
12  Jurats,  the  Dean  and  11  Rectors,  and  the  12  High 
Constables  of  the  Island,  aided  by  His  Majesty’s  At- 
torney and  Solicitor-General ; there  is  a slight  differ- 
ence in  the  number  of  voles,  as  the  Body  sits  in  the 
character  of  States  Deliberative  or  States  of  Election. 

The  States  of  Deliberation  approach  nearest  to  our 
Parliament,  as  they  consider  and  decide  all  matters 
affecting  the  general  weal,  assess  taxes,  and  inspect  the 
public  accounts.  The  revenue  is  chiefly  composed  of 
the  general  taxes,  the  harbour  duties,  the  victualling 
licenses,  and  small  lotteries,  which  afford  a fund  trifling 
indeed,  but  sufficient,  with  economy,  to  meet  the  ordi- 
nary  expenses  of  Government.  The  States  cannot, 
except  in  cases  of  emergency,  impose  any  new  lax, 
without  previously  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  King. 
'*  The  Islands  arc  not  bound,”  say  Coke  and  Black- 
stone,  “ by  any  Act  of  Parliament  wherein  they  are  not 
particularly  named.”  It  was  even  held  formerly  that 


no  Act  whatever  would  bind  till  it  had  lieen  examined  JERSEY, 
and  registered  by  the  Court  of  Judicature,  but  a recent 
Order  of  Council  declared  this  form  unnecessary. 

The  chief  duty  of  the  States  of  Election  is  to  decide 
on  contested  returns  of  Jurats,  who  are  always  chosen 
by  the  people.  When  a vacancy  ill  the  list  occurs, 
notice  is  duly  issued  to  the  district,  and  on  Sunday,  at 
the  close  of  service,  the  Rector  states  to  the  congrega- 
tion the  occasion  which  calls  for  the  exercise  of  their 
elective  franchise,  and  a proper  person  is  put  in  nomi- 
nation. When  the  return  is  doubtful,  or  the  circum- 
stances of  the  election  in  any  way  informal,  the  ultimate 
decision  i«  left  to  this  General  Assembly,  which  differs 
from  the  Deliberative  Body  only  in  having  a few  addi- 
tional popular  votes. 

The  Court  of  Judicature  consists  of  a Bailiff  and  Court*  of 
President  chosen  by  the  Crown,  and  the  12  J units  i®***®*’ 
elected  for  life  by  the  people ; to  it  belongs  the  charge 
of  administering  justice.  Every  crime  is  first  investi- 
gated by  a Petty  Jury,  seven  of  whom  must  concur,  to 
find  a prisoner  guilty.  Should  he  be  dissatisfied  with 
their  verdict,  he  may  appeal  to  la  grande.  enquete,  con- 
sisting of  24.  Five  votes  out  of  this  number  is  suffi- 
cient to  acquit.  When  a criminal  cannot  afford  to 
employ  on  advocate,  the  Court  humanely  directs  one  to 
plead  for  him.  The  jury  do  not  absolutely  acquit  or 
condemn  as  with  us ; their  verdict  is  plutfU  rvupable 
qu'innocnnti  or  plutol  innocent  que  couptibk.  To  decide 
questions  relating  to  the  inheritance  of  real  property, 
the  Court  must  consist  of  five  Jurats  at  least;  in 
matters  touching  chattels  valuing  above  50  livresTour- 
nois,  of  three  ; from  these  there  lies  an  appeal  to  the 
Court  of  Judgment,  which  consists  of  not  less  than 
seven  members  ; and  thence,  if  the  matter  in  dispute 
amount  to  40  shillings  of  freehold,  or  40  pounds  of 
personal  property,  to  the  King  in  Council.  The  unsa- 
tisfactory and  dilatory  remedy  thus  provided,  has  given 
birth  to  constant  aud  well-founded  complaints;  and  it 
would  be  better,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  that  a casual 
injustice  should  be  done,  or  a temporary  error  com- 
mitted, than  the  stream  of  justice  should  be  delayed  in 
its  course,  till  those  who  looked  for  its  coming  had 
sought  other  remedies,  or  perished  unaided.  Till  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Justices  Itinerant  were 
sent  annually  or  triennially  to  Jersey  or  Guernsey,  to 
hear  appeals  from  the  Courts  of  ordinary  jurisdiction ; 
afterwards  Commissioners  were  sent  at  intervals  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  also  with  extensive  powers  to  ex- 
amine the  state  of  the  laws,  supply  defects,  correct  inac- 
curacies, and  retrench  what  the  Deliberative  Assembly 
deemed  superfluous.  This  custom  ceased  in  the  reign 
of  James  I. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Court  consists  of  a Dean  and  1 1 Church. 
Rectors,  presiding  over  the  12  parishes  of  the  Island. 

The  former  is  Official  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
has  the  probate  of  wills,  and  the  other  emoluments  of 
a Consistory  Court.  The  Rectors  are  entitled  to  the 
small  tithes,  and,  in  some  few  instances,  to  the  great 
ones,  the  remainder  belonging  to  the  Crown,  aud 
forming  part  of  the  Governor’s  salary.  The  Church 
Livings  are,  therefore,  more  properly  Vicarages  than 
Rectories.  The  parsonage- house,  however,  is  always 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  Parish,  so  that  the 
executors  of  a deceased  Rector  are  not  liable  for  dilapi- 
dations as  in  England.  Jersey  was.  converted  to 
Christianity  about  the  middle  of  the  Vlth  century,  by 
Sampson,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  who  resigned  his 
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JKRSEY.  English  See,  and  was  presented  with  the  Diocese  of 
Dol  by  the  Duke  of  Brittany.  These  Islands  were 
added  to  his  Bishopric  by  Childebert,  the  then  King- 
When  Hollo  became  muster  of  Normandy,  he  attached 
them  to  the  see  of  Coutances,  with  which  they  remained 
connected  till  Queen  Elisabeth  placed  them  under  the 
See  of  Winchester.  Magloricus,  the  successor  of  Samp- 
son, is  the  most  celebrated  of  the  early  Missionaries, 
and  is  atill  held  in  high  reverence.  St,  Metier,  the 
protomartyr,  was  murdered  by  the  Normans  in  857, 
but  afterwards  bad  an  Abbey  of  Canons  Regular 
erected  to  the  honour  of  his  memory  on  the  islet  in  St. 
Aubin’s  bay,  where  fort  Elizabeth  now  stands.  His 
cell  and  bed  of  stone  are  still  pointed  out  by  the  pea- 
sants among  the  rocks.  Besides  this  foundation,  Jersey 
contained  the  Priories  of  Noirmont,  St.  Clement.  Bon- 
nenuit,  and  Le  Lecque ; they  were  all  suppressed  by 
Henry  VIII.,  and  the  revenues  conferred  upon  the 
Governor.  Calvinistic  principles  having  made  their 
way  into  this  Island  and  Guernsey,  were  permitted 
by  an  ordinance  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1563,  in  the 
two  chief  Parishes  of  each  ; by  the  exertions,  however, 
of  Snape  and  Cartwright,  they  crept  over  the  whole 
Country,  and  prevailed  universally  when  Sir  John 
Peyton  was  sent  over  as  Governor  by  James.  After  a 
severe  struggle,  curried  on  without  much  respect  for 
consistency  or  privilege  on  either  side,  he  succeeded  in 
restoring  the  Episcopal  discipline,  much  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  higher  class  of  Society.  A modified  set  of 
Canons  was  approved  by  the  Council  in  1623,  for  the 
regulation  of  the  Church,  wherein  some  concessions,  in 
point  of  form,  were  made  to  the  prevailing  tenets  of 
rigid  Calvinism  ; these  rules  still  form  the  Ecclesiastical 
Code  of  the  Island.  Of  the  temper  in  which  the  con- 
test between  the  Sects  was  carried  on,  we  may  form 
some  idea  from  the  statement  of  Dr.  Heylyn,  who 
mentions,  with  rather  candid  exultation,  the  facility  with 
which  the  Government  Officers  espoused  the  opinion 
of  Sir  John  Peyton  ; and  adds,  " that  one  of  the  Con- 
stables preferred  a Bill  against  the  Calvinists  in  the 
Cohue , or  Royal  Court,  wherein  the  ministers  were 
indicted  for  hypocrisie,  and  their  government  of  gross 
tyrannic.'* 

Military  By  the  census  of  1821  it  appears  that  the  number  of 

*ut«.  families  in  the  Island  at  that  time  were  5613.  The  in- 
habitants were  13,056  males,  and  15.524  females  ; 2310 
families  being  employed  in  agriculture,  2756  in  trade 
and  manufactures.  The  number  of  houses  was  4053. 
The  Militia  of  the  Island.  3000  strong,  is  regularly 
exercised  on  the  sands  between  St.  Hclier'n  and  Si. 
Aubin’s.  Troops  are  sent  from  England  to  garrison  the 
flirts.  The  Island  having  been  made  a military  depot 
during  the  late  war.  its  defences  were  much  strength- 
ened; a chain  of  Martel  I o towers  runs  round  the  coast, 
supported  at  all  accessible  points  by  strong  redoubts 
and  batteries.  On  the  hill  above  St.  Hellers  stand* 
Fort  Regent,  which  is  bomb-proof,  and  has  been  erected 
within  a few  years.  Fort  Elizabeth,  so  named  ftorn  its 
founder,  stands  on  the  islet  of  St.  Helier,  and  is  ac- 
counted one  of  the  strongest  posts  under  the  sway  of 
Britain;  it  is  approachable  hy  land  at  low  water  by  a 
causeway  of  stones  and  sand.  In  it  was  the  residence 
of  the  Governor,  and  it  is  celebrated  as  the  last  place 
that  held  out  against  the  victorious  arms  of  Cromwell. 
The  importance  of  the  Norman  Islands  to  England 
was  sensibly  felt  at  that  lime,  when  the  privateers  of 
t e Royalists,  shelter 'ng  in  Jersey,  swept  the  Channel, 


and  captured  or  destroyed  the  merchantmen  of  the  JERSEY. 
Commonwealth.  Fort  Orgueil  on  the  Eastern  coast  is 
commanded  by  an  adjoining  hill,  mid  has  therefore 
been  permitted  to  fall  into  decay.  Yet  even  in  its 
ruinous  state  it  looks  down  on  the  adjacent  shores  of 
France  with  an  air  of  melancholy  grandeur  not  un- 
worthy of  its  name.  In  1374  it  defied  the  arms  of  De 
Gucsciin  and  the  chivalry  of  France;  it  is,  perhaps, 
even  more  famous,  as  having  been  for  three  years  the 
prison  of  William  Pry  line. 

St.  H dice's,  the  capital,  and  St.  Aubin's  are  separated  To|x>gr»pliy 
by  a small  hay.  The  former  stands  at  the  base  of  a 
long,  high,  rocky  hill,  and  is  a neat,  clean  town,  con- 
taining about  1000  houses.  There  are  several  small 
villages  in  the  Island,  but  none  of  any  note.  There 
are  some  antiquities  to  he  found,  principally  Druidica! 
temples  and  altars.  The  Cromlechs  arc  here  known 
by  the  name  of  Paitqurlay* . A curious  circular  temple 
was  found  in  1785,  buried  on  the  summit  of  a hill,  near 
St.  Helie/s;  it  consists  of  45  unhewn  large  ftones,  and 
was  removed  by  General  Conway  to  Park  Place,  in 
Berkshire,  where  it  was  erected  in  its  original  form. 

The  architecture  of  the  Churches  is  the  pointed  or 
Gothic;  and  they  are  remarkable  as  having  the  altars 
always  directly  under  the  pulpit,  and  not  in  the  East 
end  like  ours.  Roman  coins  have  been  dug  up  in 
various  parts  of  the  Island;  and  in  the  manor  of 
Dilamont  may  still  be  seen  the  remains  of  whQl  old 
writers  suppose  to  have  been  a Roman  camp.  In  the 
same  spirit  they  suppose  Jersey  to  be  u corruption  of 
CVsarea,  the  Isle  of  Cesar,  ey,  in  the  old  language  of 
the  Northern  Barbarians,  signifying  an  Island. 

The  coast  is  a continued  series  of  bays,  which  in  Bay*., 
general  alford  good  anchorage,  but  being  open  to  storms 
they  are  not  peculiarly  favourable  to  shipping.  The 
two  principal  havens,  St.  Helier  and  St.  Aubin,  arc  dry 
at  low  water,  the  tide  rising  from  40  to  50  feet  all  round 
the  shores.  But  a long  jetty  recently  built  in  the 
former  adds  much  to  its  convenience  and  security. 

Next  in  importance  are  the  ports  of  Omelade  de  Lecq 
and  Boulay.  St.  Breladc's  presents  no  secure  anchor- 
age ; Grouvillc  is  open  to  the  East  wind  ; and  St. 

Quen,  though  capable  of  containing  ships  of  the  largest 
tonnage,  is  quite  unsheltered  from  the  West.  This 
open  position  may,  perhaps,  contribute  in  some  measure 
to  the  prevalence  of  ague  ; as  in  other  respects  Jersey 
is  particularly  healthy,  and  its  inhabitants  often  attain 
extreme  old  age. 

The  importance  of  education  seems  to  have  been  Education 
sufficiently  valued  at  a very  early  period,  and  we 
find  on  record  a petition  from  Jersey  and  Guernsey  to 
King  Charles  1.,  praying  a place  for  the  admission  uf 
their  youth  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. The  prayer  was  granted ; and  Archbishop 
Laud  having  obtained  from  the  Crown  an  appropria- 
tion of  some  escheated  lands  in  Buckinghamshire  and 
houses  in  London,  founded  a fellowship  for  the  island- 
ers, in  each  of  the  three  Colleges  of  Exeter,  Jesus 
and  Pembroke  at  Oxford.  The  rule  by  which  they 
ure  distributed  is.  that  the  Islands  get  two  and 
one  fellowship  each  alternately;  Jersey  first  taking 
two  and  Guernsey  one,  and  on  the  next  vacancy  the 
proportion  being  reversed.  Afterwards  Bishop  Morley, 
when  diocesan  of  Winchester,  founded  five  scholar- 
ships in  Pembroke,  three  of  which  are  appropriated  to 
Jersey  as  the  larger  Island,  the  other  two  to  Guernsey. 

In  the  deed  which  established  the  fellowships,  it  is 
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JF.RSKY,  expressly  provided  that  the  candidates  shall  take  Holy 
Orders,  for  the  purpose  of  reluming  to  their  native  place, 
uud  supplying  materials  for  a superior  Order  of  Clergy 
and  teachers.  In  1498,  a Free  School  was  founded 
in  St.  Saviour’s  Parish  for  the  education  of  males 
and  females  belonging  to  one  half  of  the  Island,  and 
another  in  St.  Peter's  for  the  children  of  the  other  half. 
Some  years  since  two  Free  Schools  were  established  in 
St.  Helier’s  by  voluntary  subscription ; the  plan  succeeded 
and  was  extended,  and  the  hlessings  of  education  are 
now  diffusing  themselves  rapidly  over  the  whole  com- 
munity of  Jersey.  St.  Heller's  possesses  a Public 
Library,  instituted  at  the  expense  of  the  Rev.  Philip 
Fade,  the  Historian  of  the  Island,  and  one  of  the  chap- 
lains to  King  William.  It  has  received  some  liberal 
donations  from  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Dumaresq.  The 
town  contains  several  schools  tor  both  sexes,  and  a 
number  of  private  teachers  in  the  various  branches  of 
education.  There  are  two  Reading  Societies,  and  several 
private  associations.  Three  newspapers  in  French  arc 
published  every  Saturday,  and  one  in  English  every 
Monday.  A handsome  Theatre  has  been  recently  built, 
and  Comedians  from  England  perform  in  it  occasion- 
ally for  a few  months. 

MtDitcn.  The  inhabitants  are  most  social  in  disposition  ; during 
the  winter  there  ia  a continual  round  of  Assemblies. 
Balls,  and  Subscription  dinners,  at  which  gaiety  and 
good  humour  universally  prevail,  so  that  few  places 
equally  limited  in  extent  enjoy  a greater  variety  or 
frequency  of  amusement.  The  military  reviews  in 
summer  contribute  to  the  pleasure  of  those  who  love 
**  the  plumed  troop  and  big  drum.”  Dr.  Heylyn  de- 
scribes the  poorer  classes  as  sturdy  in  disposition,  and 
laborious  in  habits.  He  ascribe^  the  increasing  popu- 
lation to  the  law  of  gavelkind,  the  absence  of  traffic, 
&e. : that  the  former  produces  such  an  effect,  seems 
unquestionable ; but  the  other  reasons  assigned  by  him 
have  since  ceased  to  operate.  The  traffic  is  consider- 
able, but  the  industry  of  the  natives  has  not  increased 
with  it.  They  are  proud  of  their  Norman  origin  and 
their  uninterrupted  fidelity  to  the  British  Throne.  They 
dislike  to  be  thought  French  or  associated  with  Franet*, 
and  seem  fond  of  their  connection  with  England,  under 
whose  protecting  care  they  have  from  the  earliest 
period  of  our  History  enjoyed  many  advantages. 
Even  the  tyrannical  and  treacherous  John  appeared 
attached  to  the  Islands,  which  had  been  his  appanage  in 
youth;  he  clung  to  them  when  Philip  had  wrested  all 
the  other  dominions  of  Normandy  from  his  grasp,  and 
of  his  own  free  grace  gave  them  a new  Charter  and 
improved  Constitution,  which  have  made  his  memory 
cherished  with  gratitude  to  the  present  hour.  This 
disposition  in  the  natives  was  much  increased  by 
the  constant  communication  with  Britain  during  the 
last  war.  English  habits  were  introduced,  the  English 
language  became  familiar  to  all  classes,  and  through- 
out the  whole  of  Jersey  the  barbarous  Norman  French 
may  be  pronounced  on  the  decline.  It  is  still,  how- 
ever, the  public  language  of  the  Pulpit  and  the  Courts 
of  justice. 

Laws  aim!  The  Constitutional  privileges  of  the  inhabitants  are 

wriviltfcs.  very  great ; the  only  exception  seems  to  be  in  the  power 
possessed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  assent  of  two 
Jurats,  to  imprison  arbitrarily  on  the  suspicion  of  treason; 
he  can,  however,  do  no  more  than  imprison,  the  decision 
of  the  case  must  be  reserved  for  the  Privy  Council  : to 
the  honour  of  Jersey  no  necessity  for  exercising  this 
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prerogative  has  occurred  for  some  hundred  years.  In  IKRSEV. 
other  respects  the  Governor  has  no  Civil  authority,  and  s—* v'“— " ' 
all  matters  are  regulated  by  the  decision  of  the  laws. 

These  owe  their  origin  to  four  sources,  the  Grand 
Count  umier  of  Normandy,  the  local  customs,  the  or- 
dinances of  the  Privy  Council  and  Commissioners  of 
Appeals,  under  the  title  of  Reglemenn  den  Com  min- 
nairet , and  adjudged  precedents.  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  principles  of  justice  drawn  from  these 
various  sources  are  by  no  means  so  clear  or  satisfactory 
as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  a new  and  comprehen- 
sive Code.  The  paucity  of  complaints  has  in  all  proba- 
bility been  caused  more  by  the  personal  discretion  and 
probity  of  the  Jurats,  than  by  the  general  approbation 
of  the  laws  which  they  administer  : in  their  Code  is  one 
■ curious  enactment,  or  rather  custom,  with  regard  to 
debtors.  When  a man  is  unable  to  meet  the  demands 
upon  him,  he  files  an  affidavit  of  his  insolvency  in  the 
Cohue  Royale,  and  at  the  same  time  hands  in  a 
schedule  of  his  debts  and  property.  Four  proclama- 
tions are  then  publicly  made,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  the  creditors  come  in.  The  Judge  commencing 
at  the  bottom  of  the  list  calls  upon  the  last  creditor, 
and  asks  him  whether  he  is  willing  to  receive  the  whole 
property  of  the  insolvent  into  his  hands,  and  un- 
dertake with  it  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  all  the  prior 
creditors ; should  he  decline,  his  name  is  erased  from 
the  list  of  claimants,  and  the  same  offer  made  to  his 
immediate  predecessor  ; if  he  also  refuse,  the  Judge  pro- 
ceeds in  a similar  manner  up  the  list  till  some  creditor 
conceives  that  a sufficient  number  has  been  struck  off, 
to  admit  a safe  acceptance  of  the  proffered  condition. 

This  inequitable  procedure  is  more  consonant  to  the 
simplicity  of  a rude  people  than  the  social  relations  of 
a civilized  colony.  In  the  laws  of  Jersey  a bond  is 
considered  a sort  of  hypothecation  of  both  the  real  and 
personal  property  of  the  obligor,  and  binds  the  heir  in 
all  circumstances,  although  he  be  not  specially  named. 

It  is  also  observable  that  in  all  old  deeds,  the  rent  of 
farms  is  invariably  reserved  in  so  many  measures  of 
wheat.  The  interest  of  mortgages  or  borrowed  money, 
and  the  payment  of  annuities,  were  always  in  quantities 
of  wheat,  and  this  circumstance  long  caused  much 
fluctuation  and  uncertainty  in  the  incomes  of  landlords. 

The  French  have  always  regarded  Jersey  and  its  Hi*ti>rv. 
sister  Islands  with  an  eye  very  different  from  that 
turned  by  the  Islanders  on  them.  The  possession  of 
such  stations  for  their  ships,  especially  the  privateers, 
would  give  them  a preponderance  in  the  Channel  highly 
injurious  to  the  maritime  prosperity  of  England. 

National  pride  too  may  have  had  its  influence,  awakened 
by  the  sight  of  territories  which  nature  had  attached  to 
France,  but  superior  power  had  wrested  from  her. 

Many  attempts  have  accordingly  been  made  to  regain 
the  sovereignty  of  Jersey,  but  without  success,  nor  from 
the  feeling  of  the  people  does  such  a change  appear  at  all 
probable.  In  1549,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI„  a 
formidable  force  was  mustered  at  St.  Malo’s  for  an  inva- 
sion, but  was  defeated  by  a British  squadron  tinder 
Commodore  Winter.  Another  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  made  in  1779,  when  the  French  were  repulsed 
from  the  bay  of  St.  Quen's  by  the  native  militia  and 
a few  regular  troops.  The  most  important  attack, 
however,  was  made  in  1781,  when  800  men  under  the 
Baron  de  Rullecourt  landed  during  the  night  in  the 
bay  of  Grouville,  on  the  Eastern  coast.  Marching 
rapidly  forward  on  St.  Heller's,  they  auqmsed  the 
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JtlKSKY.  Governor  and  a small  detachment,  and  t«>ok  possession 
“ of  the  town  without  a struggle.  Having  compelled  the 
JKftsKY  Governor  to  sign  a Treaty  for  surrendering  the 

^ . / island  to  France,  they  advanced  towards  Fort  Elizabeth 

to  derrumd  the  fulfilment  of  the  compact,  hut  their  re- 
ception from  the  guns  of  that  fortress  speedily  induced 
them  to  retreat  into  the  town.  Meanwhile  the  British 
soldiers  and  the  native  militia  had  assembled  in  haste 
from  all  parts  of  the  Island,  under  the  command  of 
Major  Pearson,  a young  officer  of  distinguished  merit. 
An  engagement  ensued  in  which  the  French  com- 
mander was  slain,  and  every  soldier  who  had  followed 
him  either  killed  or  captured.  The  loss  on  the  part  of 
the  British  was  not  material  in  numbers,  but  Major 
Pearson  fell  while  cheering  on  his  men  in  the  moment 


of  victory.  A monument  in  the  church  of  St.  Heller's  JERSEY, 
records  the  grateful  sense  entertained  by  the  Islanders 
of  hi*  worth  and  gallantry.  The  Baron  Rullecourt  has  jkrsky 
been  always  severely  censured  for  lus  gratuitous  cruelty  > r^_,  . 
in  compelling  the  Governor  to  stand  by  hi*  side  during 
the  whole  engagement,  exposed  to  a heavy  fire  from  the 
British  troops.  He  escaped,  however,  unhurt.  The 
conduct  of  the  native  militia  throughout  the  affair  was 
brave  beyond  all  praise. 

See  Camden's  Britannia ; lleylyn’s  View  of  the  State 
of  Jersey  and  Guernsey  ; Falle’s  History  of  Jersey  ; 

Lyle's  History  and  present  State  of  Jersey ; Berry’s 
History  of  Guernsey  and  the  adjacent  I stands  ; Plee's 
Account  of  the  State  of  Jersey. 


JERSEY,  New,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  situated  between  38°  56'  and  41°  20'  North 
latitude,  is  bounded  on  the  South  by  Delaware  Bay ; 
on  the  West  by  Pensylvania  and  the  river  Delaware ; 
on  the  North  by  the  State  of  New  York ; and  on  the 
East  by  Hudson  River  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
whole  length  of  the  State  from  North  to  South  is  160 
miles,  with  a breadth  varying  from  40  to  75.  The  su- 
perficial area  is  about  8320  square  mile*.  It  was 
formerly  divided  into  two  Provinces,  the  East  and  West 
Jerseys,  but  under  the  present  Government  the  only 
divisions  are  13  Counties,  which  are  again  subdivided 
into  1 16  Townships. 

Surface.  The  country  is  in  general  flat,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  from  a distance  the  ridge  which  separates 
the  basin  of  the  Delaware  from  the  Hudson  ami  ‘he 
Atlantic;  towards  the  South  the  whole  country  bin  tier- 
ing on  the  sea  is  a dead  level.  A ridge  of  the  Allegha- 
nies  crosses  the  Slate  in  the  latitude  of  41°,  and  another 
chain  of  hills  in  the  North  throws  out  some  branches 
which  intersect  and  diversify  the  surface.  Among  these 
hills  the  cold  in  winter  is  as  severe  as  in  Massachusets 
and  Vermont,  but  the  heat  in  summer  is  intense.  The 

Ctioute.  climate,  however,  is  fine.  The  crops  rarely  suffer  from 
drought,  frost,  or  rain,  and  constant  light  breeze* 
temper  the  summer  beat.  Bilious  and  intermittent 
fevers  are  common  in  the  autumn,  particularly  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware,  but  the  greatest  annoyance  of 
the  climate  is  the  multitude  of  mosquitoes,  which  swarm 
in  the  low  lands  in  summer. 

This  State  is  wholly  agricultural.  Among  the  hills 
in  the  interior  the  soil  is  sufficiently  fertile  ; but  in  the 
low  lands,  towards  the  South,  the  barren  flats  incapable 
of  cultivation  are  so  extensive,  as  to  form  a fourth  of 
the  whole  Stale.  These  Hats  are  composed  of  sand  or 
gravel,  resting  in  salt  marshes  ; shrub  oaks  and  yellow 
pines  are  their  only  produce.  Bog  iron  also  is  found 
in  ahnndance  in  the  sandy  districts.  In  the  North  the 
land  is  of  stronger  quality,  and  the  recent  introduction 
of  gypsum  as  a manure  has  added  greatly  to  it*  fertility. 
In  the  natural  slate  it  i*  covered  with  woods  of  oak. 
chestnut,  hickory,  and  mulberry ; in  cultivation  it  yields 
all  the  grains  and  fruits  of  the  climate  in  abundance. 

Tr«  ie.  New  Jersey  has  no  foreign  commerce : it*  chief  trade 

is  carried  on  with  the  towns  of  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  which  it  supplies  with  provisions  and  agricul- 


tural produce  of  all  kinds.  TTie  Northern  farmers  have 
extensive  dairies  and  large  stocks  of  cattle.  Their 
horses,  also,  are  in  repute  for  strength  and  hardiness. 

The  orchards  of  Jersey  are  famous,  and  the  cider  pro- 
duced from  them  rival*  in  quality  that  of  the  Island  from 
which  the  Province  takes  its  name. 

The  mineral  productions  of  New  Jersey  arc  of  the  Mineral*, 
greatest  importance.  In  one  County  alone  are  seven 
extensive  iron  mines,  capable  of  supplying,  it  is  said, 
the  whole  demand  of  the  United  States.  The  ore 
obtained  in  the  hills  and  low  barrens  is  of  superior 
quality,  and  yields  good  malleable  iron  ; that  found  in 
the  rich  hottoms  is  hard  and  brittle,  and  is  often  used 
instead  of  stone  in  building.  Hie  whole  State  produces 
annually  about  1200  tons  of  bar  iron,  an  equal  quantity 
of  pig  iron,  besides  what  is  used  in  nail  rods,  casting,  and 
otherwise.  Copper  i*  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
State,  but  is  not  much  attended  to,  though  one  mine, 
discovered  in  1719,  yields  75  per  eenl.  of  pure  copper. 
Antimony  w as  also  discovered  in  1808.  Mines  of  lead, 
plumbago,  coal,  and  ochre  are  also  wrought  with 
advantage. 

With  the  progress  of  cultivation  the  native  animals  Animal*, 
have  nearly  disappeared  from  this  Country.  The  cua- 
guar.  bear,  and  wolf  are  rarely  seen.  The  herds  of 
deer  are  much  diminished,  but  the  racoon  is  still  com- 
mon in  the  low  lands,  uml  grey  and  red  foxes  are 
numerous.  Feathered  game  is  more  abundant,  and  the 
sea-coast  and  rivers  yield  large  supplies  of  excellent 
fish. 

New  Jersey  is  watered  by  a great  nunil>er  of  rivers.  Water  car 
some  of  which  are  navigable,  and  facilitate  the  carriage  riage. 
of  the  agricultural  produce  to  market.  The  bay*  and 
creeks  along  the  coast  are  also  numerous.  In  order  to 
complete  the  facility  of  internal  communication  by 
water,  the  legislature  projects  the  construction  of  a 
canal  from  Brunswick  to  Trenton,  so  as  to  connect  the 
two  great  marls  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  A 
lake  of  considerable  size  on  the  mountains  of  the  interior 
may  serve  os  the  reservoir  to  supply  the  cuual.  and 
lessen  the  expense  of  the  construction. 

The  population  of  New  Jersey  has  increased  as  Population, 
rapidly  us  that  of  any  other  of  the  Eastern  Stales,  ex- 
cept New  York.  In  1784  it  amounted  to  140,435.  in 
1800  to  211,150,  and  in  1817  to  345,822.  Of  this 
number  about  IO,OUO  are  slaves.  The  free  blacks 
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vew.  amount  to  about  8000,  Education  was  making  but  little 
IKUSBY.  progress  among  the  farmers  of  this  Country,  until  the 
JK^S  recent  provisions  made  by  the  Legislature  for  this  im- 

, ,1'  , portanl  object.  There  are  two  College-*  in  the  State, 

ns.  Nassau  Hall  in  Princetown,  and  Queen’s  College 
in  Brunswick.  The  latter  of  these  was  founded  in  1738, 
and  holds  the  third  place  among  the  Colleges  of  the 
Union.  The  students  exceed  two  hundred.  There  are 
16  incorporated  Academies  scattered  over  the  country, 
besides  a number  of  inferior  Schools. 

The  people  of  New  Jersey  are  in  general  frugal,  in- 
dustrious, and  hardy.  Rut  the  various  nations  who 
originally  colonized  this  Country  settled  apart,  and  their 
descendants  remain  so  to  this  day.  Hence  the  Dutch- 
men, Swedes,  Finns,  Scotch,  and  Irish  colonists  muy 
be  still  distinguished  by  their  language  and  their 
manner*. 

(lotem.  The  Provincial  Government  is  composed  of  a Hover- 
nor.  Council,  and  Assembly,  all  elected  annually,  the 
Governor  by  the  two  latter  Bodies,  and  these  by  the 
people.  Protestants  alone  are  admitted  to  Civil  power, 
though  all  Sects  are  tolerated.  The  Governor  unites 
the  apparently  incompatible  offices  of  Commutider  of 
the  Forces  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  the  State.  The 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  hold  their  office  for  only 
seven  years,  and  have  a salary  of  only  1200  dollars. 
They  may  be  reelected  at  the  expiration  of  that  period 
if  their  conduct  have  merited  approbation. 

History.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  New  Jersey  were  a 
tribe  of  Indians,  who  called  themselves  Linnellinopes. 
It  was  first  colonized  by  some  Dutch,  who  settled  in 
Bergen  about  the  year  1614  ; and  afterwards  by  Swedes 
on  the  Delaware,  in  1627.  After  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  English,  it  was  granted  to  private  proprietors, 
who  finally  ceded  it  to  the  Crown  in  1702.  It  was 
attached  to  the  Government  of  New  York  from  1680 
till  1736,  when  the  form  of  government  was  established 
which  existed  till  the  Revolution.  New  Jersey  acquired 
much  honour  by  being  the  first  State  which  returned 
Delegates  to  the  famous  Congress  of  1774,  and  it  was 
also  among  the  first  to  ratify  the  Federal  Constitution 
of  1787. 

rrenton.  Trenton,  a neat  and  thriving  little  town  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Delaware,  is  the  Capital  of  the  State.  Here 
the  Legislature  meets,  the  Courts  sit,  and  the  Public 
Offices  are  established.  The  river  is  navigable  aw  far 
as  the  town  for  sloops  of  90  tons  burden ; an  elegant 
stone  bridge  is  built  across  it,  a little  above  the  falls. 
The  population  of  Trenton  is  about  4000.  The  other 
towns,  viz.  Burlington,  Brunswick,  Princetown,  &c. 
are  in  general  well  built,  but  few  of  them  contain  above 
200  houses. 

See  Scot's  Model  of  the  Government  of  East  New 
Jersey  ; Thomas's  Historical  Description  of  Wat  New 
Jersey,  1698;  A Attract  of  Testimonies  from  Settlers  in 
New  Jersey,  168!  ; Smith's  History  of  New  Jersey 
from  its  Settlement  down  to  1721,  1757;  Warden's 
Account  of  the  United  States,  vol.  ii. 

JESS,  Fr.  fdi;  It.  getti ; Low  Lat.  jacti ; so  called 
quia  cum  eis  jaciuntur  fa  lam  a et  emittuntur  ad  pra - 
dam.  See  Menage.  Hanmer,  in  his  note  on  the  passage 
quoted  from  Shakspeare,  says,  **  Jesses  are  short  straps 
of  leather  tied  about  the  foot  of  a hawk,  by  which  she  is 
held  on  the  fist/  And  see  Falconry,  p.  801. 

■ - If  1 do  prone  her  haggard, 

Though  that  her  lemtt  were  my  dee  re  heart  .•.Kings, 

I’d  whistle  her  off,  and  let  her  dowoe  the  winde 
To  prey  at  Fortune.  Shaktpeare.  OthtUo,  fbl.  325. 


Now  wanting  them  ho  felt  himselfe  *o  light,  JESS. 

That  like  an  hauke.  which  feeling  hen-elf  freed 
From  bcl*  and  irara,  which  did  Jet  her  flight,  JESSO. 

Him  seem'd  his  feet  did  fly,  and  in  their  speed  delight.  K 

Spenser.  Faerie  patent,  hook  w.  can.  4.  / 

JFSSAMINE.  See  Jasmine. 

JESSO  (also  spelt  Y«^>,  Eso,  Jedso,  and  Insu)  is 
the  name  of  a large  Island  to  the  North  of  Japan,  and 
separated  from  it  by  a narrow  strait.  Having  been  firs*, 
added  to  our  maps  by  the  Dutch  navigators  early  in  the 
XVI  fth  century,  their  mode  of  spelling  its  name  has 
prevailed,  but  Ye- SO,  cr  Yezo,  is  preferable  as  giving 
the  proper  sound  of  the  Japanese  letters  with  which 
this  name  is  written.  The  jealousy  of  the  Japanese, 
and  the  dangers  with  which  the  navigation  of  their  sea 
is  beset,  from  the  frequency  of  its  storms  and  intricacy  of 
its  many  channels,  prevented  these  coasts  from  being 
known  till  a comparatively  late  period.  Scarcely  a 
century  has  elapsed  since  Valentyn  (Oosf  Indien,  v. 

Bench,  van  Japan,  p.  20.)  thought  it  necessary  to  enter 
into  a long  detail  of  evidence  to  prove  that  Yezo  was 
not  connected  by  an  isthmus  either  with  NTf&n,  or  the 
Continent  of  Siberia;  and  though  he  was  well  informed 
with  respect  to  the  former,  and  maintained  that  Yezo 
was  an  island,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  received  any 
distinct  accounts  of  its  Northern  or  Eastern  coasts.  lu 
modern  times  it  has  been  explored  by  La  Perouse, 
Broughton,  and  Krusenslem,  to  the  last  of  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  most  ample  and  authentic  account 
of  it  yet  published. 

Its  form  is  nearly  triangular,  and  its  extent  from  Swdacs. 
North  to  South  about  300  miles,  its  greatest  breadth 
being  about  280.  Cape  Nadezhdn,  (named  from  Kru- 
senstern'a  ship,)  in  41°  2ht  lo"  North,  140°  5'  East, 
is  its  Southernmost  point,  and  Cape  Romanzov,  in 
45°  25' 50"  North,  141°  34'  30"  East,  its  Northern  ex- 
tremity: its  centre  being  nearly  in  143°  East.  The 
Straits  of  Tsung&r,  or  Sang&r,  named  from  the  North- 
Western  promontory  of  Nifdn,  separate  that  Island 
from  Yezo,  which  is  itself  separated  from  Kimashin, 
on  the  North,  by  a nurrow  Channel,  and  from  the 
Peninsula*  of  Sakhalin,  (properly  Tarakal,  Sakha- 
lin ula  Khata,  i.  e.  Rock  of  the  Black  River,  being  the 
name  of  a rock  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amur,  and  not 
of  the  island,  (Klaproth's  As.  Po/ygl.  301.)  opposite  to 
it,)  on  the  West,  by  La  Perouse’s  passage.  Its  shores 
ure  deeply  indented,  and  form  several  secure  harbours. 

Volcano  Bay,  containing  Endermo  Harbour,  on  the 
South-East  aide  of  the  Island,  is the  best  known  of  any, 
having  been  thoroughly  explored  by  M.  Krusenstera  in 
1804.  Yezo  forms  a part  of  the  chain  which  connects 
Kamchatka  with  Japan,  and,  as  might  be  supposed, 
consists  of  one  or  more  ridges  of  rugged  peaks,  some  of 
which  arc  active,  others  extinct  volcanoes,  and  all  pro* 
bably  volcanic  in  their  origin  : its  appearance,  there- 
fore, is  uninviting,  and  its  soil  appears  to  be  generally 
barren. 

Its  climate  in  winter  time  is  extremely  severe.  In  C!im«:t. 
the  month  of  May  M.  Krusenstera  rarely  found  the 
thermometer  10°  above  freezing,  but  the  cold  is 


* M Klaproth  rails  TarakaY,  or  Sakhalin,  Miislaod;  bat  be  add* 
not  a tittle  of  evidence  to  disprove  M.  Krusenxtcrn’s  statement*,  and 
seems  anxious  to  seixe  an  occasion  of  speakinf  in  very  gross  and  con- 
temptuous terms  of  that  able  navigator : M Fr.  Adelung  [Milhndatn, 
iv.  248.)  thinks  the  question  completely  set  at  rest  by  K rose n stem’s 
observations  ; but  a better  judge  than  either  of  them,  M.  MaJte-Brua, 
{/VAir,  iii.  460.)  has  discussed  his  etideoce,  aad  is  of  opinio*  tha* 
it  is  not  conclusive. 
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JKS<o  mneh  moderated  by  local  peculiarities.  The  country 
round  Endertno  Harbour  is  fertile  and  well  wooded, 

AiiiouJt.  with  most  of  the  timber  trees  common  in  the  North 
of  Europe.  The  sea  abounds  in  fish,  some  kinds  of 
which,  as  an  excellent  species  of  anchovy,  called  ni- 
sitig,  are  not  found  elsewhere.  The  tripang , or  bicho 
do  mar,  (a  species  of  holothuria  much  sought  for  by  the 
Chinese,)  also  is  found  on  the  rocky  shores  of  Vezo, 
with  a variety  of  undescribed  mollusca.  Rears  and 
dog*  are  plentiful  and  much  valued  by  the  natives,  the 
first  for  food,  the  last  as  draught  cattle,  being  trained 
to  draw  sledges  in  winter.  They  are  of  the  same  breed 
as  the  dogs  used  in  Kamchatka  for  the  like  purpose. 

J*panr«e  Tlie  Southern  part  of  Y'ezo  was  known  dud  pos- 
"i**-  seased  by  the  Japanese  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  mid- 
dle of  the  XVIIth  century.  (Valentyn,  (JoH  Indian,  v. 
Retch*  ran  Japan , p.  19.)  Their  principal  settlement, 
cal  ed  MaUitmai , was  long  considered  as  a separate 
island,  or  merely  a peninsula  of  Y'ezo.  They  claim, 
indeed,  the  sovereignly  of  the  whole  Island,  though  it 
may  be  douhted  whether  they  yet  know  more  than  a small 
portion  of  it.  As  long  as  they  persevered  in  abstaining 
from  any  attempts  to  extend  their  dominion,  the  pos- 
session of  a foreign  settlement  was  not  desirable,  and 
they  gave  themselves  little  concern  ubout  the  land  of 
Yezo:  but  they  seem  for  some  time  back  to  have 
relaxed  the  rigour  of  their  system  ; and  have  nowcolo. 
nies  on  others  of  the  Kurile  Islands,  of  which  Yezo  is 
properly  one,  as  will  presently  appear. 

Native*.  'Hie  original  inhabitants  of  Yezo  are  a peculiar 

Aimw.  race,  generally  caller!  ATnos,  from  a word  in  their 
language  signifying  Mon,  but  they  nre  named  Yezo  by 
the  Japanese,  who  apply  that  term  to  all  the  individual:* 
of  the  same  race.  They  are  represented  by  their  more 
civilized  neighbours  as  perfect  savages,  and  such  they 
appear  to  be  in  a wood-cut  in  the  San  ktoe  Chung  lan 
thu  thuri,  (u  c.  Delineation  and  description  of  all  the 
sights  in  the  three  kingdoms,*)  copied  in  Sir  William 
Ouseley’s  Oriental  Collections , (iii.  137.)  where  an 
eagle  is  seen  in  a cage,  and  a woman  is  suckling  a 
bear’s  cub,  while  the  bristly  legs  and  arms  of  the  man 
are  represented,  though  somewhat  symbolically,  in 
the  true  Chinese  fashion.  The  roughness  and  filth  of 
these  uncombed  barbarians  seem  to  have  made  a very 
unfavourable  impression  on  the  Japanese,  who  are 
cleanly  to  nn  excess  and  shave  the  greater  part,  and 
often  the  whole,  of  their  heads  ; whose  hair,  moreover, 
is  probably  scanty,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  with  all  the 
TAiar  race.  Their  drawings,  which  are  complete 
caricatures,  have  given  rise  to  a prevalent  opinion  thut 
the  Alnos  have  nuturally  as  thick,  and  neuriy  as  con- 
tinuous, a coat  of  fur  on  their  bodies,  as  their  dogs, 
bears,  and  foxes.  Captain  Spangenherg.  a Dane  in  the 
Russian  service,  who  lauded  on  the  Island  in  IT 30,  is 
the  first  traveller  who  verifies  the  Japanese  report  by 
his  own  observations ; and  Captain  Broughton,  who 
saw  the  Ainos  sixty  years  later,  says  expressly  that 
**  their  beards  were  thick  and  large,  covering  the  greutest 
part  of  the  face  and  inclining  to  curl.  The  hair  of  the 
head  was  very  bushy,  which  they  cut  short  before  on 
the  forehead  and  behind  the  ears;  behind  it  was  cut 
straight.  Their  bodies  were  almost  universally  covered 
with  long  black  hair,  and  even  in  some  young  children 
we  observed  the  same  appeorunce.”  But  M.  Kru sen- 
stern,  who  had  more  intercourse  with  them  than  any 


• Thai  h Com,  l.yeti-kyeu,  and  Veto. 


of  his  predecessors,  describes  them  as  of  a middling  JRSSO. 
height,  nearly  black,  with  bushy  beards  black,  rough  1 */— 

lank  hair,  but  more  regular  features  than  the  Kamcha- 
dales.  TTieir  women  are  extremely  ugly ; their  hair 
hanging  over  their  lace,  lips  stained  blue,  and  tattooed 
hands  by  no  means  diminishing  their  hideouaneas  : they 
are  also  fur  from  cleanly,  but  extremely  modest,  and, 
in  that  respect,  the  very  reverse  of  the  women  in  Xuka- 
hiva  and  Tahiti.  A kind  and  opeu  expression  of  coun- 
tenance is  almost  universal,  and  was  ever  found  accom- 
panied by  a corresponding  excellence  of  character : 
they  appeared  entirely  free  from  the  selfishness  and 
rapacity  which  are  so  generally  ohserved  in  savages. 

Skins,  and  a cloth  made  of  the  bark  of  a tree,  are  the 
materials  of  their  dress,  when  they  arc  beyond  the  reach 
of  Japanese  influence  ; car-rings  are  almost  the  only 
ornament  they  use.  Hunting  and  fishing  seem  to  be 
their  sole  occupations;  and  their  disinclination  from  agri- 
culture is.  beyond  a doubt,  one  of  the  qualities  which 
makes  them  odious  to  the  Japanese.  Their  quietness, 
equanimity,  harmony  among  themselves,  readiness  to 
assist  strangers,  and  singular  disinterestedness,  con- 
trast them  very  remarkably  with  many  of  their  neigh- 
bours and  with  most  races  of  men,  indeed,  equally  un- 
civilized. The  whole  number  in  the  places  visited  by  M. 
Krusenstern  scarcely  amounted  to  400;  a population  so 
small,  that  it  has  been  ascribed  to  the  ill  usuage  of  the 
Japanese,  who  arc  supposed  to  lake  a very  undue  ad- 
vantage of  the  mild  and  inoffensive  character  of  their 
rough-haired  neighbours,  (Mo-sin,  hairy-men,  as  they 
call  them,)  and  to  be  gradually  driving  them  out  of  the 
land  of  their  forefathers. 

The  Japanese  accounts,  it  muM  be  confessed,  give  Japaoe** 
some  colour  to  this  supposition.  The  Mo-sin,  they  •rrouou. 
say,  originally  occupied  the  Northern  parts  of  Japan, 
as  far  as  Mount  O-yama,  but  having  been  driven 
into  their  own  isle,  (Matsumai,  or  Yezo,)  they  have 
been  gradually  subjected,  and  now  retain  their  in- 
dependence only  in  the  Northern  part  of  it.*  Swim- 
ming and  leaping  are  their  favourite  amusements. 

Their  villages  are  governed  by  hereditary  Chiefs,  who 
pay  a tribute  to  the  Governor  of  Matsumai  in  sea-otter, 
seal,  bear,  elk,  and  beaver-skins.  They  have  little  or 
no  Religion,  are  quite  uncivilized,  brothers  and  sisters 
intermarrying,  and  each  family  forming  a separate  Tribe, 
which  seldom  unites  with  any  other.  Their  obsequies 
are  celebrated  by  mock-fights,  which  often  end  in 
bloody  combats.  Matsumai,  at  the  Southern  extremity 
of  the  Island,  is  the  principal  Japanese  settlement,  being 
a town  of  some  size,  and  the  residence  of  the  Prince  or 
Governor.  There  arc  ports,  also,  belonging  to  Japan, 
all  along  the  Western  coast,  but  the  Northern  and 
Eastern  shores  ore  still  possessed  by  the  Ai’nos.  Of 
the  interior  nothing  is  known,  and  it  is  probably  in 
many  places  uninhabitable.  The  reports  of  a third 
and  different  race  in  the  interior,  mentioned  by  some 
writers,  seem  to  rest  on  very  slender  foundations.  The 
language  of  the  Ai'nos  shows  that  they  belong  to  the 
same  race  as  Uie  natives  of  the  Kurile  Islands,  and  it 
will  therefore  claim  some  further  notice  in  the  account 
of  that  remarkable  archipelago,  the  Geography  of  which 
is  not  yet  entirely  cleared  up,  and  was,  till  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century,  the  locus  vexatissimui  of  our 


* u The  Southern  |wrl  of  Sakhali'in,'*  according  to  M.  Til*in|{S  a 
eentioa,  (Malte-Brun  Print , iii.  463.J  but  probably  the  loterpreutioa 
it  erroneous. 
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best  Geographers  : no  parts  of  our  maps  having  ex- 
perienced more  revolutions  within  that  period  than 
the  Northern  portion  of  the  Pacific. 

Valentyn's  Beschryringt  van  Ooat  Indien,  5 Deel. ; 
Captain  Broughton's  Voyage  of  Discovery  in  Uie  North 
Pacific  Ocean,  1795 — 98,  London,  1803  ; Von  Krusen- 
stern's  Arise  um  die  If  'ctt  in  1803,  bit  1806,  Berlin, 
1812,  t Bttnde  8vo. ; LangsdorfF-t  Bcmcrkungtn  auf 
rincr  Arise  i/m  dieJVelt,  Frankfort,  1813,  2 Btinde,  8vo.; 
Adelimg' s Mithridates,  iv.  247 ; Von  Krusenstern’s 
fVortersammlungen,  Petersburg!!,  1813 ; Klaproth's 
Aria  Polyghlta,  Paris,  1823,  4to.,p.  300;  Balhi,  A flat 
Ethnographique,  Paris,  1826,  8vo.,  p,  157  ; Atlas,  Tab. 
ix.  No.  152;  Malte-Brun,  Precis  dr  la  Geographic 
UniverteUe,  Paris,  1812,  tom.  iii.  463  — 466. 

JEST,  v.  *]  Skinner  prefers  the  Lat.  gesti- 

Jf.st,  n.  culari,  and  Junius,  who  decides 

J e’rter,  for  gestus,  observes  that  the  Ita- 

J e'stino,  ? bans  say,  gestarr , gaUggiare,  and 

J e'stinolv,  getlieolare,  for  gesliculari,  which 

J fst-book,  the  English  expound.  To  mock  a 

Je'htinO'SToCK.  J man  by  gesturing,  or  hy  moving 
his  countenance,  hand,  or  other  parts  of  the  body  ridi- 
culously. and  to  the  prejudice  of  him,  whom  he  in- 
tendeth  to  mock  at. 

To  play  or  perform,  merry  or  laughable  tricks ; to 
utter  laughable  sayings,  to  do  or  say  tilings  invented  or 
feigned,  for  gamesome  purposes,  with  mirthful  or  play- 
ful intention. 

In  our  old  Dramatic  writers,  to  jett  is  to  play  or  act 
a part  in  a mask. 

Who  ratingt  at  random  iettmg  at  the  iust 
As  though  they  raignde  to  do  euen  what  they  lu«t 

Guntyw.  Tk(  Fruit**  of  Harre. 
And  if  he  haue  children  by  another  wife,  then  shall  players  A 
tetter*  nule  and  lewt  vpoe  thee,  a*  a eruell  step  dame. 

Fives.  Tike  Instruction  of  u CAntiian  Homan,  *ig.  D.  d.  7. 

And  thin  tbil  foolish  iett,  I put  in  dogrill  rime 
Uefaui*  a crosier  itaffe  i»  best,  for  such  a crooked  dm. 

(iaicMjnr.  Fhwert 

For  thy  delicate  paitime*  (thou  hast  now*)  euerlaMyng  peine  : for 
thv  irttinges  and  songes,  cot  inn  all  wrping  and  howly rig. 

UJuU  letkr,  ch.  xvl. 

Which  beyng  once  knowne:  Balbyllus  for  a lime  was  all  the 
iettmgrtocke  of  the  whole  citie  of  Rome. 

Pharr.  The  Lyfe  of  Virgil \ tig.  M.  3. 

Which  when  that  scornefull  Squire  *>f  Dames  did  view, 

He  loudly  ’gan  to  laugh  and  thus  to  test  ; 

Alas  for  pitle  that  m»  fairc  a crew. 

As  like  eaeoot  he  seen  from  K.ist  to  West, 

Cannot  And  one  this  girdlr  to  inue-l. 

Spenser.  Fame  Queen r,  book  v.  can.  S. 

Let  roor  jest*  fly  at  large;  yet  iherowilhdl 
See  they  he  salt,  but  vet  not  mix'd  with  gall: 

Not  tending  to  disgrace. 

But  fairlv  given. 

Becoming  well  the  place, 

Morlr-t  and  even; 

That  they  wirh  tickling  pleasure  may  provoke 
Laughter  in  him,  on  whom  the  /art  is  broke. 

Druytem.  Otlri.  The  Sacrifice  to  Apollo. 

A«  gentle,  and  as  iocond,  as  to  ic *t 
Oo  1 to  fight. 

Shaltpctrt.  Rickard  //.  fol.  26. 

Baal.  Why  he  is  the  Pnnre’s  ieattrr,  a very  dull  foole,  onely  hit 
rift  i«.  in  deuiaing  impossible  slanders  none  but  Irbcitioes  delight 
hi  Inin,  and  the  commendation  is  not  in  his  willc,  but  in  his  rttlainke, 
lui  r.c  buth  pleases  men  and  angers  them. 

id.  Much  aiive  about  Sot  king,  fol.  105. 


Para.  You’ll  let  me,  in  I hope,  for  all  iWu  jesting. 

Mar.  Hope  still.  Sir. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Homan'*  Prise,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

Ker.ed.  King  of  Scots,  then  in  the  Court  of  Edgar,  sitting  one  day  v" 
at  table,  was  heard  1o  say  jerJmgty  among  bis  servants,  he  wonder’d 
how  so  many  Provinces  could  be  held  iu  subjection  by  such  a little 
dapper  man. 

Mitt  am.  Work*,  vol.  ii.  fol.  95.  History  of  England,  book  v. 

Thus  Arcite  : and  thus  Pslamoo  replies, 

(Eager  his  tone,  and  anient  were  hi*  eyes.) 

M Speak’st  thou  in  earnest,  or  i n jetting  vein  *" 
u Jetting said  Arcite,  ” suits  hut  ill  with  pain.” 

lAryxltn.  PaJamon  and  Arcite. 

But  won't  you  then  take  a jest  l Yes,  but  pray  let  it  be  a jrat. 

* Spectator,  No.  422. 

But  tbo’  each  Court  a getter  lacks, 

To  laugh  at  monarch*  to  their  face  : 

All  mankind  behind  their  hacks 
Supply  the  honest  getter  * place. 

Dodtieg.  The  King*  of  Europe. 

As  lovesick  Apollo,  by  Daphne  disdain’d, 

In  Tcmpe  sat  whining  beneath  an  old  oak, 

Bacchus  happen'd  to  hear  as  he  sadly  complain'd, 

And,  shaking  with  laughter,  thus  jira/ui^/y  spoke. 

Ilvyte,  Wine  the  Cure  for  Lute, 

The  Scripture  was  his  [Voltaire]  jest-book,  whence  he  drew 
Bon  Biots  to  gall  the  Christian  nnd  the  Jew. 

Cow  per.  Truth. 

JE'StJIT,  *1  “ Fr.  J tsuitc.  A Priest  of  the 

Jn'isUiTED,  I Society  of  Jesus.  An  order  of  Reli- 

Je'hoitkss.  i gious  men  established  by  Lovola, 

Jesuitical,  ( a Spanish  soldier.  They  pretend 

Jesuitic  ally,  j to  follow  exactly  the  footsteps  of 

Je'suitirm.  J our  blessed  Saviour,  whose  name 

they  have  usurpt.  At  first  they  gained  to  themselves 
the  people's  esteem  by  their  tolerable  carriage : but  now 
they  are  generally  hated  and  feared,  because  of  their 
devilish  maxims,  their  bold  enterprises,  and  secret  in- 
trigues.” Col  grave. 

A Jesuit  is,  in  English  usage,  an  intriguer;  a crafty, 
subtle  designer  or  plotter. 

What  they  can  biing  us  row  from  the  Schools  of  Ixtyola  with  hit 
Jesuit*,  or  their  MaU«rt>,  that  can  cut  Tacitus  into  diver*  and  Makes, 
we  shall  presently  hear. 

Mi/ton.  Work*,  vol  i.  p.  14.  Of  Reformation  in  England. 

At  Rome  the  Pope’s  Nuncio,  and  he r jemnted  mother  here. 

Id.  Etcvnod.  sec.  7. 

These  forward  women  usurp  upon  ihe  fashions  of  their  husband*, 
and  wi>l  have  their  faces  seen  a*  well  as  their  voices  heard  ; at  the 
jentiiette*  of  late  time  dared  both  to  attempt  and  practice,  till  the 
late  reilraint  of  Pope  Urban  curbed  and  suppressed  them. 

Bit  hop  Hall.  Rrm.  p,  237. 

In  my  censure  of  travell,  glancing  at  the  jrsuiiicat  bragge  of  their 
Indian  miracles,  (whereat  their  very  friends  make  sport,)  I charge 
Car  final  Bellermioe  for  an  avoucher  of  these  coienages. 

Id.  Work*,  voi, ».  foL  685.  The  Answer  to  the  Advertisement. 

But  to  return  to  the  Homan  Catholic*,  how  can  we  be  secure  from 
the  practice  of  j**mted  Papists  in  that  Kehgiou  * 

Dryden.  Refigio  Lena.  Preface. 

I should  be  glad,  therefore,  that  they  would  follow  the  advice 
which  was  charitably  given  them  by  a reverend  Prolate  of  our 
Church  ; namely,  th«  thrv  would  join  in  a public  act  of  disowning 
and  detesting  those  jenutic  principles ; and  subscribe  to  all  doctrines 
which  droy  the  Pope’s  authority  of  deposing  Kings,  and  releasing 
subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance.  Id,  lb. 

He  who  look*  well  into  this  argument,  looks  into  the  great 
artanum,  and  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  Puritanism;  which,  indeed,  is 
cnl>  reformed  jrsnitum,  as  Jesuitism  is  nothing  el»e  but  Fopi-h  Pm 
tan 'uni.  South.  Sermon*,  sol.  e.  p.  208. 

More  Tim,  if  some  sly,  artful,  Higb-Dutrh  slave. 

Or  from  the  jesuit  Sciiool  some  precious  knave. 

Conviction  feign'd. 

Churchill.  Gotham,  book  u 
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JKSt'IT.  Pram  the  black  catalogue  and  worthy  crew, 

— Th t jeimhcat  and  scheming  few, 

JKT.  Selected  by  the  trader  of  the  clan, 

Wv^»^  Kecencd  instructions  for  their  future  plaa. 

Challrrton.  Rrtiynalnm. 

JET,  l Yx.jaet.gagatc;  Lai.  gagaiet; Gr.yayJnjt. 

Je'ttv.  J See  Hie  Quotation  from  Pliny. 

Hit  bill  wai  black,  and  a*  the  jet  it  shone. 

Ctomw.  7‘itr  A 'omnet  Preetln  Tale,  ».  ]4A67. 

Of  hewee  atone  the  porch  «i«  fairly  wrought, 

Stone  more  of  valew,  and  more  smooth  ami  fine, 

Then  jet  or  maible  farre  from  Ireland  brought. 

Spent^r.  Faerie  Qnrene,  book  ti.  cao.  9. 

The  yen t,  which  otherwise  we  call  yayatet,  carrielh  the  name  of  a 
to -a  no  and  river  both  in  Lyria.  called  Gayei. 

Holland.  Phiue,  book  ssxvi.  ch.  xix. 

■ Amongst  the  Moors,  th#  jtttteiJ  black  are  deem'd 
The  beautifuU’*t  of  them. 

Drayton.  Paly-aHion,  song  26. 

But  moot  | wonder  bow  that  jetty  ray. 

Which  those  two  bUrke. t sunne*  do  fair  display, 

Should  shine  so  bright,  and  night  should  make  an  tweet  a day. 

P.  Fletcher.  Pitratory  Fchguet,  ed.  7. 
Twi*e  twentie/er/w  mile*  with  him,  the  swelling  ttreame  did  rake 
Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  it. 

Yet  cherish'd  there,  beneath  the  shining  waste 
The  furry  nations  harbour  i tipt  with  jet. 

Fair  ermines  spotless  as  the  snows  they  press. 

Thornton.  Winter. 

Hit*  brother  Niger  too.  and  all  the  floods 

Id  which  the  full-torm'd  maids  of  Afnck  lava 

Their  jetty  limbs.  Id.  Sommer. 

I fed  on  scarlet  hips  and  stony  haws. 

On  blushing  crabs  or  hemes,  that  emboM 
The  bramble,  black  as  jet,  or  sloes  austere. 

Cooper  The  Tati,  book  i. 
Does  your  old  master  still  persist  to  prise 
His  quondam  mistress  with  the  jet-black  ext*7 

Frntket.  Theaeritm*  Hyl.  4. 

Many  virtue*  are  ascribed  by  Dioscoridcs,  (v.  146.)  to 
Jrt,  which,  as  Pliny  has  slated  above,  derives  its  name 
from  Gagas,  a city  and  rivorof  Lycia,  near  which  it  is  abun- 
dantly found.  Besides  these  particulars  he  has  added 
some  others,  (xxxv.  34.  Ed.  Hard.)  and  Holland  makes 
him  speak  as  follows : **  Blacke  it  is,  plaino  and  even, 
of  a hollow  substance  in  manner  of  the  pumish  stone, 
not  much  differing  from  the  nature  of  wood,  light  and 
brittle,  and,  if  it  bee  nibbed  or  bruised,  of  a strong 
savour:  looke  what  letters  are  imprinted  with  it  into 
any  vessell  of  earth,  they  will  never  be  gotten  out 
again**:  whiles  it  bumeth  ityecldeth  the  smell  of  brim- 
stone: but  a wonderful  thing  it  is  of  this  Jeat  stone, 
that  water  will  soone  make  it  to  flame,  and  oile  will 
quench  it  againe:  in  burning,  the  perfume  thereof 
chaseth  away  serpents,  and  bringeth  women  againe 
that  lie  in  a trounce  by  the  suffocation  or  rising  of  the 
mother  : the  said  smoke  discovered  the  falling  sicknesae 
and  bewraieth  whether  a young  damsell  be  a maiden 
or  no ; the  same  being  boiled  in  wine  helpeth  the  tooth- 
ach,  and  tempered  with  wax  curetli  the  swelling  glan- 
dules named  the  King* s Evil.  They  say  that  the  Magi- 
cians use  this  Jeat  stone  much  in  their  aorccries,  which 
they  practise  by  the  means  of  red-hot  axes,  which  they 
call  Aiinomantia,  for  they  affirme  that  being  cast  there- 
upon it  will  bume  and  consume,  if  that  wc  desire  and 
wish  shall  happen  accordingly/*  (lb.  Holland,  19.) 

Most  of  the  professed  writers  on  Gems  have  followed 
in  the  same  course,  and  the  reader  may  find  corrobora- 
tion of  the  above  fancies  in  Orpheus,  (de  Lap.  p.  332. 


Ed.  Getner.)  Solinus,  (25.)  Nicander,  (45.)  Marbodeus,  JRT, 
(18.)  and  Aldrovandus,  (iii.  19.  Mus.  Met.)  in  the  pas- 
sages  especially  devoted  to  Gagates.  Isidore  (Or?f. 
xvi.  4.)  repeats  many  of  Pliny's  words,  but  places  the 
river  Gagas  in  Sicily ; he  adds,  moreover,  that  Jet  is 
plentiful  in  Britain.  Albertos  Magnus,  who  in  his 
Tractaiut  de  Mmeralibu*  (ii.  7.)  confirms  the  hazard 
of  its  test  to  the  gentler  sex,  adds  another  marvel  in  his 
little  book  De  tirt.  lap.  Si  vti  me  ricioriotti*  contra 
advertorial  accipe  tapidem  qui  dicitur  Gagates,  et  ext 
diver xi  colon*,  et  dicunt  antiqui  Philotophi  fore  esper- 
tum  in  Alcide  principe,  qui  qvamdiu  eum  portavit 
temper  habuit  v idoriam,  rt  ett  la  pit  diverti  coloris  ticut 
peliu  capreolte.  (p.  155.  Ed.  1643.)  This  description, 
however,  very  little  accords  with  Jet.  Le  Petit  Albert 
(p.  17.)  improves  upon  his  type,  and  attributes  the  same 
curiously  inquisitive  powers,  which  others  have  ascribed 
to  Jet,  to  amber,  to  la  temence  de  Pourctlaine  and 
to  la  fruille  de  Gtoubron  et  la  racine.  Each  of  these,  if 
reduced  to  impalpable  powder,  and  drunk  in  quovit 
vehietdo , proves  as  certain  in  effect  as  the  enchanted  cup 
or  mautle  of  Romance. 

Jet  is  classed  by  Mineralogists  as  a species  of  Coal, 

Pitch  Coal  ; it  is  solid,  black,  and  opaque,  brittle,  and 
of  a woody  texture.  It  bums  with  a greenish  colour, 
and  exhales  a bituminous  smell.  It  occurs  with  brown 
coal  in  beds,  in  flacta,  trap,  and  limestone  rocks,  and  in 
bituminous  shale.  Hessia,  Bavaria,  Prussia,  and  Stiria 
produce  it  largely ; it  is  found  in  the  Isles  of  Sky  and 
Faroe ; in  Prussia  it  is  known  as  black  amber ; and 
on  the  English  Eastern  coast,  near  Lowestoft  in  Suf- 
folk, and  more  particularly  near  Whitby  in  Yorkshire, 
it  is  very  abundant,  and  is  manufactured  into  various 
ornaments.  The  masses  in  which  it  occurs  vary  from 
an  inch  to  seven  or  eight  feet  in  length.  Marbodeus 
(ut  tup.)  has  noticed  the  British  Jet  as  of  the  best 
kind : 

Sed  yenm  anmmmm  longinyna  Britannia  nmtril. 

And  ill  this  character  Solinus  (ut  tup.)  has  agreed  with 
him. 

Jtr,  1 I believe,  says  Skinner,  from  the  Fr. 

Jb'ttf.s,  \jetter,  Lat .jactre,  to  throw,  hence  a jetty, 

Jb'tteau,  | any  thing  thrown  out  or  projecting.  Sec 

JeVtino.  ’ to  Jut. 

To  throw  out  or  project,  to  shoot  out ; to  throw  out 
or  shake,  (#c.  the  body  in  walking ;)  to  strut  along. 

Jet,  or  jcileau,  or  jetle-tTeau,  a water-spout. 

In  such  iollitye  these  toners  i et. 

That  weale  to  l Item  doelli  ice  me  to  bee  bat  wo, 

And  griefs  see  me*  ioye,  they  Ice  tie  Uveyr  fancyas  to. 

( iatcoignc . Dan  Bartholmew  of  Bntke. 

Yet  neuer  found  I warmth,  by  tritinf  in  thv  iaggs, 

Nor  neuer  can  I weare  them  out,  alibmigfi  (bey  rende  like  ragga. 

Id.  Weed*.  The  Complaint  of  the  Greene  Knight. 

And  yet  in  towne,  be  xetirth  euery  itreele, 

As  though  the  god  of  war  res  (eueo  Mart  himself) 

Might  wel  (by  him)  be  liuely  couatert.iytc 

U.  The  Steele  (line. 

I wee  Parmeno  come  i ettyng  tike  a lord,  but  see  howe  idle  be  ia,  a» 
one  out  of  all  care  and  thought. 

UdaU  Flower*,  fol  97. 

The  Pharisee,  he  goeth  iettiny  bolt  vpright,  being  in  an  high  coe- 
ceipt  of  himself.  Id.  Lake,  ch,  *«. 

For  they  [her  eyea]  are  blcred 
And  she  graye  beared 
Jawed  Like  • jetty. 

Skelton.  El  i no  nr  Rnmminy. 
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JEI\  When  in  a chamber  nrar  (fir  majevty, 

A jrf/rwg- jay  wcompli*h<*i!  and  bravr, 

JKW.  rhat  well  could  »peak,  well  could  himself  behave. 

— ✓ Drnyt'm.  The  Owl. 

Not  Pelopa'  shoulder  whiter  than  her  hand*, 

Nor  snowy  swan*  (hat  jet  on  Ik*'*  SU»d*. 

Brvstne.  Ilnianntat  Pastorals,  book  li.  song  2. 

For  the  Ant  in  bis  Orations  was  very  modest,  and  kept  hit  place  : 
and  (he  other  of  all  the  Romans  was  (he  first  that  in  bit  Oration  jetted 
up  and  down  the  pulpit,  and  that  plucked  Iim  gown  over  his  shoul- 
ders. 

Sir  T\omat  North.  Plutarch,  fol.  68*2.  Tiberius  and  Ceres. 

Round  the  house  is  a baliutre  of  white  marble  with  frequent  jtttas 
of  water,  and  adorned  with  a multitude  of  statues. 

Evelyn.  Memoirs.  Rome,  1644. 
But  that  instead  of  this  form,  so  incommodious  for  the  conveyance 
of  waters,  it  should  he  jetted  out  every  where  into  hill*  and  dale*  *o 
u cressary  for  that  purpose,  ia  a manifest  ngu  of  an  especial  provi- 
dence of  (he  wise  Creator. 

Tier  hum.  Phyieo-Thealugy,  bonk  iU,  ch.  iv. 
Thun  the  small  jet,  which  hasty  band*  unlock, 

Spirts  in  the  gardener's  eyes  who  turns  the  cock. 

P*pe.  The  Ifmintkl,  book  ii. 

For  tbi*  rravon  ;hrre  U nothing  that  more  enlivens  a prospect  than 
nears,  jeiteaus,  or  fall*  of  water,  where  the  scene  is  perpetually  shift- 
ing, and  entertaining  the  light  every  moment  with  something  that  ia 
new.  Spectator,  No.  412. 

And  a*  to  cur  own  Globe,  the  winds  could  not  have  given  those 
kindly  and  salutiferous  agitations  to  the  air  as  they  do,  but  they  must 
hare  lieen  too  much  retarded,  if  not  wholly  slop'd  by  tbe  exorbitant 
angle*,  and  jettusya  out  of  other  figure*. 

Derham.  .tifro-  Theology,  book  v . ch.  v. 

lari  u*  cut  all  the  rable*  and  *nap  all  the  chains  which  tie  u*  to  an 
unfaithful  shore,  and  enter  the  friendly  harbour,  that  shoots  lor  out 
into  the  main  its  mole*  and  jetters  to  receive  as. 

Burke.  On  the  Economical  Reform. 

Excel*  in  quaint /rMe-if can  or  fountain, 

Or  lead*  hi*  stream  arrows  a mountain. 

Jayo.  Labour  and  Geniui. 

JETSAM.  See  Flotsam. 

JEW,  "1 

Jk'wkhr,  1 

Jr ’wish, 

Jb'wishly, 

Je'wishmess, 

Jew-LIRB, 

Jews- ha  bp, 

Jews-tbump. 

1 seiile  to  I’elir  bifixealle  tuen,  if  tbou  that  art  a tew  lyuest  llethen- 
licb  and  not  lealtrh,  bou  constreynest  thoo  Hethrne  men  to  btrowe 
Jntis.  Wiclif.  Galafhtrs,  ch.  ii. 

Pelix  came  w ith  bis  wife  I)r*i«illa  which  was  a Jneeu. 

Jett,  ch,  tntiv.  v.  24. 

For  thev  doe  not  tni«  to  prifite,  but  U>  plucke  you  hacke  from  the 
lihertic  of  the  Ghos|ie)l  into  a Jewish* i*.  vnder  whiche  theintelfet 
are.  Udatt.  Galathtam,  cb.  iii. 

Yet  if  thrv  would  bri  ng  him  hairnet*,  kuiues.  and  Jrtreg-  harps, 
he  bid  the  n aswire  me,  be  liad  a mins  of  gold,  and  could  refine  it,  A 
wiMild  trade  wi*h  me. 

1/itMuyt.  Voyage,  f(e.  vol.  iii.  fol  576.  Sir  Robert  Dud  Mr. 

If  we  would  bans  any.  wee  should  send  them  Jrwcs-harps,  f.-r  they 
would  giue  for  eury  one  two  henne*. 

W tb.  vol.  iii.  fol.  665.  Sir  Walter  Ra/ryh. 

You  call  tne  misbeleeuer,  cut-thmatc  dog, 

And  spet  *pon  my  Jewish  gaberdine. 

And  all  for  »*e  of  that  wbi*  h i*  mine  owne. 

Shahspeare.  Merchant  of  Venice,  fol.  166. 

And  howaoe'er  French  kings  most  Christian  be. 

Their  crow  ns  are  circumcis'd  must  Jeuith/y. 

Donne.  Elegy  12. 


The  Israelites  were  so  called  after 
Iheir  return  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  because  the  tribe  of  Judah 
was  the  most  powerful  among 
them. 


2 flawr-  Ha*  made  a thousand,  air, 

And  plant*  the  burtheu  to  'em  on  a Jesrs-trump. 

Beaumont  and  Fletdher.  The  Humoitroue  Lieutenant,  act  iv.  sc.  1 . 

It  Mippoaeth  that  we  were  all  under  an  obligation  to  ob*er*«  the 
same  day  of  the  week  that  the  Jew*  were,  unle«*  Christ  should  give 
a contrary  command  : but  this  is  a great  nrnlske  , we  are  no  more 
bound  n>  observe  the  sabbath,  as  it  is  a Jewish  institution,  than  we  are 
bound  to  observe  their  new  moon*  and  fcolemn  festival*. 

Sharpe.  I the  is,  vol.  iv.  p.  222  Sermon  13. 

A Jews-tiarp,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Todd,  is  “ a kind 
of  musical  instrument  held  between  the  teeth,  which 
gives  a sound  by  the  motion  of  a broad  spring  of  iron, 
which,  being:  struck  by  the  hand,  plays  against  the 
breath."  A figure  of  it  is  engraved,  unaccompanied  by 
any  description,  in  the  Musurgta  ecu  Praxis  Mueirtr, 
(p.  28.)  of  Ottoman  Luscinius,  a Benedictine  Monk  of 
Strasburgh,  who  published  at  that  City  in  1 j36,  and 
an  Analysis  of  whose  little  Work  is  given  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins.  (Hist,  of  Mas.  ii.  411,  &c.)  Luscinius 
classes  it  with  the  drum,  the  bugle,  a sort  of  French 
horn,  caslugtiels,  n little  bell,  a pot  with  a stick,  and  a 
smaller  machine  for  noise,  which  we  do  not  know  how 
to  name.  All  these  he  honestly  calls  such  qua  strepilum 
cirre  passu  nt.  magi*,  quam  ami  atm  auribus  sonitum 
reddere ; and  he  excuses  himself  for  touching  upon  them, 
because  locus  exigit  ut  post  musica  instrumental  etiam 
ista  qutr  amusa  sunt  commonstremus . Skinner  seems 
to  have  had  an  equal  aversion  from  the  Jcws-harp 
and  the  people  after  whom  it  is  named.  Tuba  v el 
cythara  Judtrorum  sic  autrm  dicitur  per  contempt  urn. 
Cert i nihil  magis  absonum  cst  rt  ob*trc]>erum.  imo  net- 
cardinum  aul  rotarum  stridor,  nee  catutientium  frlium 
vagitus,  quam  Hebrtrorum  in  Starts  «pn<rov  il/r  et  amp- 
povio*  concentun.  (Etymology,  adv.)  From  this  pas- 
sage it  might  be  supposed  that  there  really  was  an  in- 
strument under  this  name  pretending  to  make  music  and 
employed  by  the  Jews  in  their  Ileligious  celebrations  ; 
but  this  opinion  is  sturdily  combated  in  a statement 
which  Mr.  Todd  (ad  r.)  has  cited  from  a diligent  in- 
vestigator of  such  matters.  “The  Jews-trump,  or.  as 
it  is  more  generally  pronounced,  the  Jew-trump,  seems 
to  take  its  name  from  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  and  is 
vulgarly  believed  to  be  one  of  their  instruments  of 
music.  But  up  n inquiry,  you  will  not  find  any  such 
musical  instrument  as  this  described  by  the  authors  that 
treat  of  the  Jewish  Music.  In  short,  this  instrument 
is  a mere  boy's  plaything,  and  incapable  of  itself  of 
being  joined  either  with  a voice  or  any  other  instrument  ; 
and  I conceive  the  present  orthography  to  be  a corrup- 
tion of  the  French  jcutrump,  o trump  to  play  with. 
And  in  the  Belgic,  or  Low  Dutch,  from  whence  come 
many  of  our  toys,  a trump  is  a rattle  for  children. 
Sometimes  they  will  call  it  a J net- harp ; and  another 
etymon  given  of  it  is  a Jaws- harp,  because  the  place 
where  it  is  played  upou  is  between  the  Jaws."  (Pegge, 
A nonymiana,  i.  82.) 

Olaus  Wormius.  in  his  Monumcnta  Datum,  (i.  7.) 
speaks  of  an  instrument  which  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered as  any  other  than  a Jews-harp,  and  is  so  under- 
stood by  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  (Hydriotaphta,  p.  8.)  as 
dug  up  wi  some  sepulchral  unis  in  Norway.  In  Norvcgui 
projte  HoUojen  in  Mandalensi  territorio,  non  it  a pridem 
dutr  effoiser  sunt  urntr.  in  quorum  altera  cineres  rt 
ossium  reliqui.r,in  altera  instrumentum  musicum,  Danis * 
rn  ffluntJtjnrpf,  ex  cupro  deavrato  nitidissimo,  suo  spten- 
dore  omnts  in  admirationem  trahens. 

* Mund  harpe,  a mouth-harp,  Ernst  Wolf,  En  Ihuuk  eg  Lay  flak 
Ord- bay. 
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The  phro-e  worth  a Jew's  rye  seems  tn  have  been 
accounted  for  on  a wronff  foundation  ; namely,  as  if 
there  were  some  positive  value  altachinir  tn  the  eye  nl 
a Jew.  Archdeacon  Narva  admits,  that  " tlie  fine 
black  eye  of  a Jew’’  ia  not  a sufficient  oriffin  for  the 
saying ; but  he  deduees  it,  ns  we  think  without  more 
reason,  from  the  extortions  to  which  the  Jews  were 
subjected  in  early  periods  of  our  History,  when  they 
were  exposed  to  the  most  cruel  mutilation*  if  they  re- 
fused to  pay  the  sums  demanded.  He  continues  by 
referring  to  an  instance  which  has  been  brought  forward 
bv  Hume.  (ch.  xii.)  and  which  is  probably  well  known 
to  most  readers,  from  the  allusion  made  to  it  by  &ir 
Walter  aScott  in  one  of  his  most  popular  I ales  I he 
original,  which  we  shall  cite,  will  be  found  in  Matthew 
Paris,  and  presents  a fearful  picture  of  the  barhamm  of 
the  times  to  which  it  relates.  Anno  Dominic tr  JWiri- 

tati*  millenmo  ducentesimo  decimn Rege  jubente 

rapti  it nt  JudaA  per  Mom  Angliam  utriusque  *xGs. 
et  incarctrati , ptrnisque  g rarissimi t affhcti , ut  dr  pe- 
amid,  suti  Regis  facerent  coluntatrm.  Quorum  qvidam 
graviter  iorti  dederunt  omnia  qua  habebant.  et  plura 
prmnittebant , ut  siepossent  trader e tot  genera  tormenfo- 
n/m.  Inter  quos  unus  apud  Bristol  turn  rani*  dilace- 
rat  ut  tormmtii,  cum  te  redimere,  tier  finem  fa  cere 
votuiuet,  jussit  Rex  tortonbus  suit,  ut  diebus  sinculi* 
i mum  er  molaribus  excuterent  dentibus  donee  Regi  decern 
mitlia  mare  arum  persolvistrt.  Cumquc  tandem  per 
diet  st.pt cm  tot  dentes  cum  intolerabili  cruciatu  txnistu- 
smt , et  die  octavo  simile  opus  agerr  tortures  jam  incepit- 
sent,  Judeeut  die,  utilium  tardus  provisor,  dedit  pecu- 
niam  memoralam,  ut  srptern  drntibus  rcultis  octavum 
sibi  salvare  Uceret.  ( sub  ann.  1210,  p.  229.)  > 

The  deduction  made  from  this  story  is,  that  a Jew  s 
eye  no  doubt  was  worth  as  much  or  more  than  a Jew  s 
tooth.  It  surprises  us  that  the  example  brought  forward 
in  illustration  did  not  suggest  a plainer  exposition.  In 
the  Merchant  of  Venice , Launeelot,  when  warning 
Jessica  that  Lorenzo  is  about  to  seek  her,  says. 


in  the  negative,  without  touching  upon  the  legend  of  JEW. 
the  Jew’s  ear,  which  has  been  assigned  as  a cause  tor  “~ 
this  ill  property  by  some  other  writers.  In  a Note  in  _ 
Braude’s  Popular  Antiquities,  (ii.  587.)  the  following 
passage  is  extracted  from  Paradoxical  Assertions  and 
Philosophical  Problems,  by  R.  H.,  1669.  pan  ii.  44  Why 
Jews  are  said  to  stink  naturally?  Is  it  because  the 
Jew’s  cars  grow  on  stinking  Elder,  (which  tree  that 
Fox-headed  J udas  was  falsely  supposed  to  have  hanged 
himself  on.)  and  so  that  natural  stink  hath  been  entailed 
on  them  and  their  posterities,  as  it  were  ex  traduce?* 

J E'WE  L,  *)  Fr.  joyau , I L gioja ; Sp.  joy  a. 

Jg'wBLLM'  jcyri  i D.  juweet;  Ger.  juurl ; 

JeVelleiv,  which  Wachler  derives  from  the 
Jk'wel-likf.,  ^ Gr.  Kriuq\ior,  aliquid  reporitum, 
Je'wel-casekt,  any  thing  laid  up,  stored  ; as  pre- 
Je'wkl-house,  cious  or  valuable  ; and  he  thinks 
J k'wel- proof.  J the  Low  Lat.  jocalia,  q.  d.  joga- 
lia,  is  a manifest  imitation  of  the  German.  Salmasiiu 
(see  Menage)  says,  Tlie  ancient  Latins  called  e ery 
thing  joculum  from  which  any  one  could  receive  plea- 
sure. 

Used  as  a general  name  for  precious  stones,  or  any 
ornament  in  which  they  may  be  set  or  placed. 

it  Richard  at  )at  turne  gif  him  a faire  juelle, 
b*  trode  iurrd  Caliburue,  bat  Arthur  luffed  *o  well*. 

R.  Brunnf,  p.  155. 

And  creop  on  kt>«**  to  pe  croft,  and  eu»e  hit  for  a jewel. 

Piers  Plouhtnan. 


Yet  oathelwe  1 wol  not  say 
That  she  for  solace  and  for  play 
May  s.  jewel  or  other  thing 
Take  of  her  loue#  free  yeuiog, 

Chaucer.  The  Rvmanl  of  ike  Rose,  foL  140. 
And  aaide  hym,  that  be  wist  where 
A treasour  ww,  so  plcntlou* 

Of  golde.  Mil  eke  ao  precious 
Of  iewetles,  and  oi  riche  atones, 

That  ll  to  all  bit  hors  at  one* 

Were  a charge  sufluaeL 

Gower.  Com/.  Am.  fol.  95. 


Mistma,  look  out  at  window,  for  all  this  ; 

There  will  com*  a Christian  by 
Will  be  worth  a Jewess'  eye. 

Act  u.  se.  5. 

f e.  well  worth  looking  at  by  a Jewess  ; and  such  we 
take  to  be  the  general  meaning  of  the  expression  icor/n 
a Jew's  eye , namely,  worthy  of  close  inspection  by 
those  who  are  proverbially  well  acquainted  with  the 
value  of  commodities. 

««  In  Jews'  ears,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  “ some- 
thing is  conceived  extraordinary  from  the  name,  which 
is,  in  propriety,  but  Fungus  sambucinus,  or  an  excres- 
cence about  the  roots  of  Elder,  and  concerneth  not  the 
Nation  of  the  Jews,  but  Judas  Iscariot,  upon  a conceit 
he  hanged  on  this  tree,  and  is  become  a famous  medi- 
cine in  quinsies,  sore  throats,  and  strangulations  ever 
since.”  ( Vulgar  Errors,  ii.  7.)  The  French  give  this 
mushroom  the  same  name  as  ourselves.  Oreille  dr  Judas. 
Hill,  in  his  Materia  Med.,  has  offered  a full  description 
of  it,  which  is  extracted  by  Mr.  Todd,  ad  v.  It  is  tough 
and  thin,  rumpled,  and  with  a hollow  cup,  into  which 
its  sides  run  in  many  places,  so  as  to  represent  in  it 
ridges  like  those  of  the  human  ear.  It  is  found  for  the 
most  part  on  the  lower  parts  of  decayed  Elder  trees,  and 
has  been  named  by  Linneeus  Auris , or  Auricula  Judee. 
Sir  Thomas  Brown  has  an  amusing  Chapter,  (iv.  10.) 
inquiring  whether  “an  unsavoury  odour  he  geniililious 
or  national  to  the  Jews  ;*  a question  which  he  decides 


— . . — A jufUrre 

Which  brought  from  thence  guide  oort  to 
Wherof  vu  fvned  m«tul  good  and  dene. 

Hakluyt.  foynye,  Sfc.  vol.  i.  fol.  199-  Of  ike  Commodities  of 
Ireland,  $v. 

Which*  i»  called  Gawmbylacium  (that  i*  to  aaie,  the  Jewethouae, 
or  Mitrie,  or  treasourie,  10  which*  the  jewels  of  tb«  temple  w*r* 
kept*.)  Vdalt.  Luke,  ch.  xxi. 

Ol.  Her  re,  wear*  thiejnoetf  for  me,  '«i»  my  picture : 

Refute  it  aot,  it  Hath  no  toagu*  to  rex  you. 

Shakspeare.  Twelfth  Night,  foL  263. 

- And  while  this  deuice 
Lay  thus  vpoe  tlie  forge : this  jeweller 
Made  prtuyaignes  (by  wiokes  and  wiles)  to  her. 

That  was  hi*  object ; which  she  took*  and  he 
(His  eigne  iceing  noted)  bied  to  ship. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  xv.  fol,  240. 

- My  Queen’s  square  browea ; 

Her  stature  to  an  inch  ; a»  waod-like  straight ; 

As  tiUer-voic’d  ; her  eye*  as  jewet-hk*, 

And  cas’d  as  richly. 

Shakspeare.  Pericles,  act  v.  K.  3. 

Pompaiu*  the  Croat  met  with  the  jewett-emskei  of  King  Mithn- 
date*  which,  among  many  other  rich  oblations,  he  preeented  in  the 
Capttoil.  Holland.  Ptinie,  fol.  602. 

For  first  from  knighthood  ruing  in  degree, 

The  office  of  the  jewel-house  my  lot, 

After,  the  rolls  he  frankly  gar*  to  me, 

From  whence  a Privy  Counsellor  I got. 

Drayton.  The  Legend  of  Thomas  Cromwell. 
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JKIVI'X.  An  hoM*t  mind  I hope,  Mis  petticoat  proof, 

Chain  proof,  ami  j>«ri •t-pmaf  ; 1 know  Mi*  gold  proof. 

J :'7.l!SA.  Beaumont  and  Fi richer.  The  l^yal  Subject,  act  iU.  iC.  3. 

-f  — ‘ The  design  most  of  itself  be  good ; if  it  be  vickMM,  or  in  one  word, 
unpicking,  the  r»i*t  of  mlouring  it  thrown  *waj  upon  it:  it  is  an 
ugly  woman  in  n rich  habit  *et  out  with  jewel*. 

Dryden.  A Parallel  of  Poetry  <vnl  Painting,  vol.  iiL  p.  341. 

rhere  were  jeweller*  here  [Riode  Janerio]  formeny,  who  pur- 
chased and  worked  them  on  their  own  account,  but  about  fourteen 
months  before  our  arrival,  order*  ramo  from  the  Court  of  Portugal, 
that  no  more  stone*  should  he  wrought  here,  except  on  the  King's 
account:  the  jeweller*  were  ordered  to  bring  all  ibeir  tools  to  the 
viceroy,  and  leA  without  any  means  of  subsistence. 

Cook.  Voyage,  vol.  iv.  book  «.  cb.  U. 

Even  jewellery  am!  goods,  she  finds  from  woial  experience,  lose 
their  value  the  moment  it  is  known  they  come  from  her. 

Burke,  Article*  of  Charge  again**  Warren  Hatting*.  G8. 

JEWISE,  judgment,  punishment.  It  may  have 
been  formed  by  corruption  either  of  the  Lai.  judicium , 
or  the  Fr.  justice.  Tyrwhitt. 


J E Z 


JFZIRA,  or  more  fully  Al-jalrah  befn-al-Fordt 
it  a' l Dijleh,  i.  e.  the  Peninsula  between  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  nearly  corresponds  with  the  Northern  part 
of  Mesopotamia  and  Aram  n&haralm,  (Syria  between 
the  two  rivers,)  in  Ancient  Geography.  ( Gen.  xxiv.  10.) 
Some  places,  however,  beyond  these  natural  boundaries 
are  considered  as  annexed  to  Jcztrah.  (Golius,  ad  At- 

Oi»iriort«  fsrgan.)  It  was  divided  by  the  Arabs  into  four  Dis- 

1.  Arabian,  tricts.  (I)iydr,  Abodes,  Habitations.)  1.  DiyArBekr; 

2.  Diyur  ModAr;  3.  Diyftr  Kabi'ah ; and  4.  Diytir-al- 
jezlrah  ; the  first  three  being  named  from  heads  of  the 
Tribes  by  which  they  were  conquered,  the  last  from  an 
island  in  the  Tigris  called  Jezimb  ibn  Omar,  (i.  e.  the 
Island  of  the  son  of ‘Omar.)  Abu  Bekr  ibn  WAyil  (son 
of  WAyil)  was  fourth  in  descent  from  RabPah,  brother 
of  Modar,  son  of  Naz’ar,  and  grandson  of  Adnin  ; the 
parent  of  these  Tribes  was,  therefore,  believed  to  be  de- 
scended in  the  eleventh  degree  from  Ishmael.  (IsmA’il.) 
(Pocock,  .Spec.  Hut.  Arab.  45.)  Al-Jezirah,  according 

5.  Turkish,  to  the  Turkish  division  of  the  Empire,  contains  the 
three  PAsh&lic*  of  Diy&r  Bekr,  Raccah,  and  Mdsul, 
and  a few  small  tracts  belonging  to  the  adjoining  PA- 
shAlics.  The  Northern  part  of  this  Peninsula  is  an 
undulating  table-land,  enclosed  and  intersected  by  low 
chains  of  barren  calcareous  hills  of  no  very  great 
height.  The  country,  though  fertile,  is  in  general 
bare  of  wood ; but  its  most  barren  and  rocky  tracts 
contain  valuable  minerals,  and  it  has  great  natural  re- 
sources, as  well  as  an  excellent  climate.  The  weakness 
and  disorganization  of  the  Turkish  Government,  how- 
ever, nearly  counterbalances  these  advantages.  The 
plains  and  valleys  are,  for  the  most  part,  occupied  by 
lawless  Kurds  or  w andering  Turkomans  ; and  the  com- 
mercial industry  of  the  cities  is  hampered  and  discou- 
raged by  their  depredations,  or  by  the  exorbitant  price 
claimed  for  their  protection. 

I.  DUrBecr.  The  Northernmost  division  of  this  Peninsula  is  the 
PashAlic  of  Diydr  Bekr,  (Iyyaleti  DiyAr  Bekr,  Jihdn - 
numd,  p.  436.)  which  extends  beyond  the  Tigris, 
(Dijleh,)  and  comprehends  a part  of  KurdistAn.  It 

VOL.  XXIII. 


Ve  Kyng  wrote  hy«  Irtlero  to  ft  jnstiw,  JEWISE. 

pal  lie  nun  btucrc,  Uu  «lo  him  lojwtite.'  — 

Bbrwttmr,  p.  270.  JP.Z1RA. 

Tbe  King  commanleil  l»is  r amiable  mci  l_v  ~ 

Up  peine  of  hanging  ai  rf  of  hi^h  jetrite. 

Chaucer.  The  Mun  of  Lawet  Tale,  v.  5- 1 *>. 

Anil  than  he  civile  unto  the  twelfie, 

Which  of  the  «eiMte  wtrea  wise 
f have  rle>efued  the  luite. 

In  hade  that  it  were  do. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  vii.  fwl-  157. 

JEZEBEL.  For  the  application,  see  the  Quota- 
tion. 

It  is  my  icnfortuae  to  be  *o  po«te4,  that  my  lodging*  are  directly 
opposite  to  thiwe  o I a Jezebel.  You  arc  to  know,  *ir,  that  a Jezebel 
(*o  exiled  hy  the  neighbourhood  from  displaying  Ircr  pernicious 
charms  *t  her  window)  appear*  constantly  dress'd  at  her  sank,  and 
has  a thousand  little  tricks  and  foolerir  s to  attract  trie  eyes  of  all  the 
idle  young  fellow*  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Spectator , No-  175. 
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derives  its  name  from  the  Tribe  of  Bekr  ibn  Wayil,  ibn 
C&sit,  its  Mohammedan  conquerors,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  North  hy  Arzrum,  on  the  West  hy  SivAs.  on  the 
South  by  liaccab  and  Mosul,  and  on  the  East  by  VAn. 

It  contains  13  Sanjdct,  (military  districts,)  eight  of 
which  are  hereditary  estates  belonging  to  the  Kurd- 
Begs,  and  10  Lordships,  or  hereditary  fiefs,  ( Hukit - 
met.)  This  viceroy  ally  furnished  7030  soldiers,  (JcUij, 
swords,)  having  42  zi'dmeh  and  699  tlmdrs,  (great  and 
small  military  fiefs,)  and  the  force  brought  by  the  Begs 
of  the  Kurds  was  1800  strong. 

Amid,lhc  SanjAc  or  District  of  the  PAshA  himself,  con- 
tains  seven  or  eight  cdzilia.  (Civil  divisions.)  1.  Amid,  Amjd|L 
in  Syriac  Amid,  in  Armenian  Amit , and  in  Greek  j d^. 
Amid  a , is  called  Card  Amid  by  the  Turks,  from  the  Beer,  or 
black  stone  (lava,  according  to  Sestini,  p.  93.  basalt  in  Amid, 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  p.  209.)  of  which  its 
walls  and  houses  are  built.  It  is  also  named  after  the 
whole  viceroyalty,  DiyAr  Bekr,  and  is  situated  on  the 
Western  bank  of  the  Tigris,  in  37°  54'  30"  North,  and 
39°  57'  45"  East.  The  origin  of  its  name  and  the  time 
of  its  foundation  are  unknown;  the  Cesar  Constantius 
enlarged  and  strengthened  it,  a.  o.  339,  and  it  became  a 
place  of  note  in  that  and  the  following  centuries.  It  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  Tigranocerta  of  the  Ancients, 
and  if  so,  is  mentioned  by  much  earlier  Historians ; 
but  that  opinion  rests  on  rather  slender  grounds.  (St. 

Martin,  Mem.  i.  171.)  The  citadel,  now  in  ruins, 
stands  on  a hill  at  the  Northern  extremity  of  the  city, 
commanding  the  plain  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
and  the  PushA’s  palace  is  within  its  walls.  (Otter,  ii.  273.) 

The  whole  city  is  placed  on  a steep  declivity  of  lava  or 
basalt,  and  its  walls  are  strengthened  by  strong  lowers 
pierced  for  artillery.  Its  position,  and  the  richness  of 
the  surrounding  country,  backed  by  lofty  mountains, 
and  watered  by  the  Tigris  and  its  tributary  streams, 
render  it  a striking  and  picturesque  object.  From  a 
hill  overlooking  the  place,  Niebuhr  counted  16  minarets, 
some  of  which  are  quadrangular,  and  supposed  by  the 
Christians  to  have  been  belfries.  Some  of  them  are  richly 
3 x 
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JK3IR4.  sculptured,  and  built  in  the  Roman  style  of  masonry. 

( Buckingham,  *217.)  'Hie  G real  Mosque,  or  J Ami’,  n 
handsome  building,  is  said  to  have  been  a Christian 
Church.  At  almul  1500  double  paces  below  the  South- 
ern Gate  {Mardin  cdpusl)  there  is  a stone  bridge  of  10 
arches  over  the  Tigris : its  inscription,  in  the  Cufic 
character,  wus  in  Niebuhr's  time  ulreudy  too  much  de- 
faced tu  be  legible.  (Heist.  ii.402.)  Anottier  in  the  town, 
near  the  Y'eni  CApu,  is  dated  a.  ti.  437.  (a.  d.  101ft.) 
The  houses,  as  in  most  Asiatic  towns,  are  not  closely 
packed  together,  being  interspersed  with  gardens. 
Niebuhr  supposed,  in  1766,  that  16,000  were  inhabited, 
which  gives  a population  of  80,000  souls ; Messrs. 
Buckingham  and  Scstini  (p.  95.)  reduce  it  to  50,000, 
of  which  1950  families  (ahout  13,000  persons)  were 
Christians,  and  12  (100  individuals)  Jews;  the  rest 
Mnsulmaus.  Niebuhr  supposes  the  Mohammedans  to 
lie  to  the  Christians  as  four  to  one ; nearly,  therefore, 
in  the  same  proportion  as  at  present.  Twenty  baths 
and  15  khsins  (caravanserai*)  show  what  the  luxury 
and  opuleuce  of  Diyhr  Bekr  formerly  was;  its  bAzArs, 
though  less  splendid  than  is  usual  in  large  towns,  are 
still  well  supplied.  Silks  and  cottons,  like  those  of 
Damascus,  printed  and  embroidered  muslins,  morocco 
leather,  hard -ware,  pipes,  and  gold  thread  are  the  prin- 
cipal manufactures.  Fifteen  hundred  weavers,  500 
calico-printers,  300  leather- workers,  150  smiths,  and  150 
pipe-makers  ore  the  numbers  slated  by  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham ; but  he  has  not  mentioned  the  data  on  which  his 
calculations  are  founded.  The  whole  force  now  under 
the  PAshA  is  said  by  the  same  writer  (p.  215.)  to  be 
1000  men.  infantry  and  cavalry  in  equal  proportions. 
There  are  two  Patriarchs  resident  in  this  city,  one  the 
Spiritual  head  of  the  Jacobites,  or  Syrian  Christians, 
who  is  always  styled  Ignutius ; the  other,  who  is  al- 
ways named  Yusuf,  is  chief  of  the  Nestorians,  Jacob- 
ites. and  other  Sects  reconciled  to  the  Church  of 
Home,  and  here  called  Chaldeans ; at  Constantinople 
they  are  termed  the  united  Greeks,  Armenians,  &e. 
This  schism  in  the  Rustem  Churches  was  first  brought 
about  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  earlier  part  and  middle  of 
the  XVIIth  century.  There  are  only  a few  Shemsiy- 
yehs,  (worshippers  of  the  Sun,)  and  they  are  under  the 
protection  of  the  Jacobites.  They  are,  probably,  a 
remnant  of  the  followers  of  Zoroaster,  who  have  been 
luught  by  persecution  to  conceal  their  Faith  with  the 
tame  obstinate  secrecy  os  the  Druzcs  and  Nosaf- 
riyyehs. 

*/.  Vardecn.  2,  Mardin,  a cdzilic  under  DiyAr  Bekr,  is  in  the 
Arabiun  District  of  DiyAr  Rubi’uh,  and  in  37°  20'  30" 
North,  40°  35'  15''  East.  It  is  placed  on  a lofty  mid 
very  steep  hill.  Its  castle,  on  the  hrow  of  a precipice 
overhanging  the  town,  is  quite  ruined  ; but  fragments 
of  the  city  walls  arc  seen  here  and  there.  It  is  a long 
and  narrow  town,  of  which  the  Northern  angle  is  the 
most  elevated  and  best  fortifier!.  The  iron  gate  and 
sculptured  figures  at  the  entrance  to  the  castle  are, 
probably,  of  the  Lower  Empire.  The  rock  on  which 
this  town  is  built  is  a soft  limestone,  easily  quarried ; 
nil  the  houses,  therefore,  are  of  stone  ; and  they  stand 
on  so  ubnipi  a slope,  that  the  roofs  of  those  in  one 
street  serve  as  a foot  path  for  their  neighbours  above. 
They  all  overlook  the  extensive  plains  to  the  South  and 
West,  ami  their  whole  number  cannot  exceed  3000, 
two-thirds  of  which  belong  to  Mohammedans  ; there 
are  only  a few  families  of  Jew-,  so  that  the  whole  po- 
pulation t.iay  be  estimated  at  16,000  houIh.  There  arc 


10  jdmi's,  or  large  mosques,  besides  many  smaller.  JRZ1RA. 
The  minaret  of  the  largest  is  handsomely  ornamented 
with  sculptures  and  an  open  stone  gallery.  The 
domes  of  it  and  of  several  others  are  singularly  ribbed. 

The  Medraseh,  or  College  of  CAsim  PAshA,  is  richly 
endowed.  The  DeTr  z VferAn,  a convent  in  u beautiful 
spot  about  four  miles  from  the  town,  is  the  residence  of 
the  Jacobite  Bishop.  (Buckingham,  180.)  The  air  of 
Mardin  is  very  pure  and  healthy  ; but  its  great  elevation 
makes  it  extremely  cold  in  winter.  The  surrounding 
gardens  are  very  productive,  and  peculiarly  renowned 
for  their  excellent  plums.  Wild  cherries  and  manna 
are  gathered  iu  great  quantities  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  Governor  is  a VoTvddeh  appointed  by  the 
PAshA  of  BaghdAd  ; for  this  part  of  Jezlrah  is  now 
included  in  that  P&shAlic.  In  1766,  the  Shemsiyvehs 
in  MArdin  amounted  to  500  or  600  persons.  They 
have  conformed  outwardly  to  the  Jacobite  rite,  and 
placed  themselves  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop 
of  that  Sect,  in  consequence  of  an  order  issued  by 
SuHAn  Mu-tufA  that  all  his  subjects  who  were  not 
Mohammedans,  Jews,  nor  Christians,  should  embrace 
the  true  Faith,  or  be  banished  from  his  dominions. 

Mardin  is  called  Mcrdin  by  the  Armenians,  Mania  by 
the  Syrians,  and  Marde  by  Ptolemy,  (vi.  1.)  who  places 
it  in  Assyria.  It  is  named  Mardes,  or  Mardis,  by  the 
Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire.  (St.  Marlin,  Stem. 

L 160.) 

3.  Meyydfdrekin,  or  MufArakin,  in  Modem  Arme-  3.  Ne*tai«- 
nian  Mufarghin,  in  the  Ancient  language  Nprgerd,  in  keen,  or 
Syriuc  Meitirket.  is  the  Martyropolis  of  the  Lower 
Empire  ; ami  is,  probably,  on  the  site  of  Carathiocerta, 

the  Capital  of  Sophene.  It  is  watered  by  a smalt  stream 
called  ‘AYn-el-hatid,  or  Huuz,  the  ancient  Nymphius. 

(J  ihdn-numd,  437.)  Placed  nil  the  Southern  declivity 
of  a hill,  and  surrounded  by  a stone  wall,  it  lies,  accord- 
ing to  the  Arabian  Geographers,  in  38°  30'  North  and 
between  65°  661  East  of  the  Fortunate  Islands.  (Otter, 
ii.  274.) 

4.  Hun  Krif&i  in  Syriac  Hesn  Kf*fA;  the  Cast  rum  4 ur,n 
C’epha  of  the  Imperial  Registers,  (.YoWia  Imperii ,)  is  c«f«. 

a strong  port  on  the  Tigris,  a little  to  the  South  of 
Cari  Amid.  It  is  protected  by  a castle  placed  on  u 
high  mcky  mountain,  and  communicating  with  the  city 
by  a bridge.  It  produces  an  excellent  kind  of  grape 
called  hfutsi. 

5.  Nisibin,  the  Capital  of  DiyAr  Rabfah,  is  a small  5.  %>„«««• 

town  on  the  Western  bank  of  the  HermAs,  (Mygdonius,)  b*rn, 
which  descends  the  mountains  to  the  North  of  it.  The  "r 

gardens  on  the  banks  of  that  river  arr  said  to  amount  ‘ M‘* 

to  40,000,  and  the  roses  ahout  Nislbln  arc  all  white. 
(Jihdn-ntrmil,  p.  436.)  At  this  ancient  town,  according 

to  St.  Jerome  (in  Genes,  x.  10.)  the  Accnd  of  Mose*, 
named  MAxpln  by  the  Armenians,  (St.  Martin,  i.  161.) 
and  called  the  Mvgdonian  Antioch  by  the  followers  of 
Alexander,  (Strabo,  xvi.  i.  24.)  Tigranes  held  his  Court, 
as,  according  to  the  Armenian  Historians,  all  the  Arsa- 
cides  did  from  149  a.  c.  to  a.  n.  14.  It  was  long  pos- 
sessed by  the  Kings  ot‘  Persia,  and  is  now  included  in 
the  SimjAc  of  Mardin  and  PAshfdic  orBnghdAd.  There 
are  still  some  mnnins  of  the  citadel,  a Temple,  a bridge, 
and  the  Church  of  St.  James,  with  a vast  mass  of  other 
ruins  ; among  which  the  present  town,  scureely  exceed- 
ing  100  bouses,  m scattered.  The  inhabitants,  hardly 
amounting  to  1600  nr  2000,  are  principally  Arabs  and 
Kurds ; the  few  Christians  living  among  them  being 
protected  by  their  poverty  from  the  ill  usag?  which 
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JEZ1RA.  their  creed  would  otherwise  provoke.  “ Near  Nest- 

' bln,*1  rays  the  Jihdnnumd,  (p.  438.)  “ is  a village 

Dara.  called  Dara,  because  it  is  the  place  where  Alexander 

(Isketider)  fought  with  Darius.  (Dara.)”  Whatever 
be  the  value  of  that  tradition,  it  is  certain  that  Dara, 
as  fortified  by  Anastasiua  and  Justinian,  was  one  of  the 
strongest  bulwarks  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  (Gibbon’9 
Dedine  and  Fall,  vii.  139.  8vo.  ed.)  It  was  for  some 
time  called  Anastasiopolis ; but  its  original  Asiatic 
name  was  preserved  by  the  natives,  and  received  from 
them  by  the  Arabs. 

fi.  Siojar.  6.  Sinjdr , a Sanj&c  to  the  South  of  Nisibln,  in  the 

Siagan.  Diy&r  Kabl’ah,  is  a ridge  of  verdant  hills  in  the  midst 

of  naked  plains.  This  chain  stretches  from  North- 
East  to  South-West  for  about  50  miles ; and  its  sum- 
mit, about  2000  feet  above  the  surrounding  desert, 
forms  a rich  table-land  watered  by  copious  rivulets.  It 
is  the  only  place  in  all  Jeztrah  where  the  palm  flou- 
rishes. The  town  of  Sinjar  is  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, near  its  Southern  extremity.  It  has  a castle  and 
many  gardens,  with  abundance  of  water,  and  is  famous 
for  the  excellency  of  its  raisins  and  figs.  Singara,  the 
ancient  town,  near  which  Sinjdr  stood,  was  a Roman 
colony,  and  a place  of  great  note  under  the  Emperors; 
but  it  seems  from  Ptoleiny  to  have  lain  between  the 
hills  and  the  river,  to  the  North-East  of  the  present 
town,  which  is  on  the  Herm&s,  (Hermes?)  or  Mygdo- 
nius.  A little  to  the  South-West  of  Sinjdr  there  is  the 
hill  called  Chatal-geddk,  behind  which  is  the  lake  Khd- 
f.ake  Cot-  tuniyyeh,  (Ladies’  Lake,)  in  the  middle  of  which  there 
loae*.  is  an  island  containing  a large  village.  To  the  West 
of  the  lake  there  is  a hill  called  Hev&tiyyeh,  on  which 
there  is  a large  column,  ('amud,)  called  a pyramid  by 
Otter  (ii.  255.)  and  Niebuhr;  (U.  390.)  the  latter  of 
whom  understood  it  to  be  in  the  island,  which,  he  says, 
is  connected  with  the  main  land  by  a narrow  embank- 
ment. 

7.  S*>rt.  7.  Seert,  or  Seerd , is  on  a hill  rising  from  a plain 

to  the  North-East  of  the  Dijleh,  (Tigris,)  is  well  pro- 
vided with  springs  which  supply  its  inhabitants  with 
water,  and  is  famous  for  a kind  of  grape  called 
The  river  of  Bidlis  flows  to  the  South  of  Se’erd,  which 
is  a Hay  and  a half  (35  miles)  distant  from  Meyydf&re- 
ktn  Southward,  and  four  days  (80  miles)  to  the  South 
of  Amid. 

8. Kh«rpoot.  8.  Kharjmt  (from  the  Armenian  Kharpert  or  Gar- 

pert)  is  a Turkish  Sanj&c,  and  an  Armenian  Arch- 
bishopric, in  the  ancient  Sophene,  on  the  South  side  of 
the  Mur&d  ch&i,  and  North-West  of  Car&  Amid.  It  is 
on  the  summit  of  a hill,  near  a small  lake,  and  is  called 
Kortbert  by  the  Syrians,  and  KJiarlbert  or  Hisn  Zey- 
y&d  by  the  Arabs.  TTius  sanjacate  extends  a good  way 
on  each  side  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  Kurd  Principali- 
ties of  Chemeshkezek  and  Pertek.  The  town,  which 
has  a market  and  a castle,  is  two  days*  journey  (40 
miles)  from  Mal&tiyyah.  The  district  of  Ulu-b&d  is 
dependent  on  it.  (St.  Martin,  i.  95.  Otter,  ii.  284.  from 
Jihdn-numd,  p.  439.) 

3 .Arjhtuce,  id.  or  Arghanl,  (Arghni,  in  Armenian,)  two 

or  Argote.  days’  journey-  (40  miles)  from  Di&r-bekr,  on  the  road 
to  Kharput,  is  also  a Bishop's  See,  and  the  residence 
of  a Sanj&c  Bey.  It  is  a small  and  populous  town  on 
the  side  of  a lofty  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the 
Lake  Gogcheh,  lying  between  it  and  Kharptit.  Its 


• “ Thirteen  hours  48f  miles.)"  Maciooald  Kionetr.  Mrwmr 
«/  Map  of  Portia,  335. 


wine  is  most  abundant  and  excellent,  and  there  are  rich  JEZIRA. 
iron  mines  in  its  neighbourhood.  ' 

10.  Stverig,  or  Slcertk,  (from  the  Armenian  Sfvdterag,  10. Sons  tk. 
or  Syriac  Sib&berak,)  is  called  Snivel reik,  in  the  dimi- 
nutive form,  by  Niebuhr,  (Reini •.  ii.  406.)  who  found 

its  latitude  to  be  37°  46*  North.  It  is  an  unfortified 
town  which  has  a strong  castle,  three  mosques,  and  as 
many  Hamdim.  (Baths.)  Its  inhabitants,  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  amounted  to  about  10,000;  but  do 
not  now,  according  to  Colonel  Kititieir,  (Mem.  317.) 
exceed  500. 

11.  ChentetkhzeJc,  (in  Armenian  Chmshga-dzak,)  II.  flu*. 
called  Shi'tm&ahkl  by  the  Syrians,  is  on  the  side  of  a ktxck 
mountain  near  the  bunk  of  the  Euphrates.  It  was, 
according  to  the  Armenians.  (St.  Martin,  i.  95.)  an- 
ciently called  Hierapolis,  and  received  its  present 

name  from  having  been  the  birth-place  of  the  Emperor 
Joint  Zimisces.* 

12.  Mdx-^ird,  or  Mazhdxgird,  (in  Armenian  Medz- 
gerd,)  is  near  P&lu,  and  was  a place  of  importance  in 
the  XIVth  century. 

Of  (13.)  Acchah-caV ah  and  (14.)  Khdbiir  nothing 
more  is  said  in  the  Jihdn  numn  ; the  latter  seems  to  be 
a part  of  the  P&sh&lic  of  Raccnh.  The  remaining  dis- 
tricts belong  to  Kurdist&n.  On  the  North  of  Jezirah,  „« 

Car&jeh,t  t&gh,  the  Masius  of  the  Greeks,  separates  it 
from  Armenia,  and,  towards  the  East,  joins  Mount 
K&reh,  which  stretches  obliquely  across  Kurdistan. 

Parallel  with  the  Tigris,  and  not  f.ir  from  it,  is  Mount 
J&di,  venerated  hy  the  Kurds  as  the  resting  place  of 
the  Ark.  The  division  of  this  P&sh&lic  into  Sanj&cs 
has  been  changed  several  times,  and  thence  the  lists  in 
different  Works  vary,  as  is  the  case  with  regard  to  other 
Turkish  Provinces. 

II.  The  P&sh&lic  of  Orfah , anciently  Raccah,  is  H.  Kates, 
bounded  on  the  North  by  Diy&r  Bekr;  on  the  East  Orf*. 
by  Mosul ; on  the  South  by  the  Desert  of  Sinj&r;  and 
on  the  West  by  the  Euphrates.  It  is  divided  into 
eight  Sanj&cs  and  contuins  38  larger  (xi’umet*) 
and  615  smaller  (tlmdr)  feudal  Lordships.  Its  an- 
nual revenue  is  estimated  in  the  Canun-ndnuh  at 
6,584,981  aspers  = 164,624  piastres.  (4115/.)  The 
most  remarkable  places  in  this  P&sh&lic  are:  1, 

Rohd , now  called  O/rfah.  the  ancient  Edessa.  (see  I . R«ha. 
Edessa,  vol.  xxi.  p.  389.)  in  37°  8'  North,  and  38°  38'  Urh*,  L'r  a, 
East,  according  to  Mr.  Macdonald  Kinneir,  situated 
on  the  Eastern  side  of  a hill,  and  varying  little  in 
level.  Its  walls  enclose  an  irregularly  shaped  area 
of  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  nearly  filled 
with  houses,  overlooking  to  the  East  and  North- 
East  a fertile  plain,  which  loses  itself  in  the  desert. 

Numerous  and  well-supplied  biz&rs,  especially  that 
where  shawls  and  other  Indian  goods  are  sold,  kh&ns 
of  vast  size,  and  15  Mosques,  the  largest  of  which 
was  a Christian  Church,  even  now  render  it  one  of 
the  most  splendid  cities  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  Its 
ancient  castle,  now  in  ruins,  is  distinguished  by  the 
two  lofty  Corinthian  pillars  (Buckingham,  p.  89.) 
mentioned  in  the  Jthdn-numd;  (p.  442.)  and  the  fine 
Mosque  and  reservoir  of  Abraham,  (birket  Ibrahim  d 
khn/il ,)  surrounded  by  richly  ornamented  buildings  and 
public  gardens,  afford  the  traveller  a variety  of  enjoy- 
ment which  can  scarcely  be  found  elsewhere  in  the 


* Ch<n»hgai  dxakumn  (whooce  Chn»shg»-dx*k)  signifies  Ike  birlh 
of  Ch«in«-hg,  i.  t.  Z uni  tent. 

f Not  h'vruj,  as  Mr.  Buckiaghun  »priU  the  wont 
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JR1ZRA.  East,  except  it  be  in  the  Ghutah  of  Dnmasqu*.  The 
v-"*'-'  population  of  O'rfnh  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Buckingham 
(p.  86.)  at  50,000,  comprehending  2000  Christians  and 
500  .lews  : and  according  to  Inin  it  is  now  governed  by 
a Musellim,  under  the  PA-hd  of  Diytkr  Bekr.  U'rfah, 
the  modern  name  of  Kolia.  or  KdtiA,  seems  to  be  an 
Armenian  corruption  of  Urhu  or  Urrhui,  the  ancient 
2.  Harts,  Syriac  name  of  the  Capital  of  the  Osrhoone.  2.  Uarrdn , 
in  36°  4ty  North  latitude,  according  to  the  Arabian 
Geographers,  and  in  the  Diyir  Modar,  was  anciently 
a very  large  city  supplied  by  aqueducts  with  water 
from  the  mountains  six  miles  to  the  South,  and 
adorned  with  a Sabican  Temple,  and  believed  to  be 
the  work  of  Abraham.  The  soil  about  it  is  red,  and 
its  mins  were  still  considerable  in  the  middle  of  the 
XVIfth  century.  ( Jihdn-numd , p.  443.  Otter,  ii.  111.) 
Its  Armenian  name  is  Kharan.  and  it  is  the  Haran  of 
Scripture,  and  Charm  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  long  the 
head  quarters  of  the  Sabrcans,  whose  tenets  arc  very 
,1  f^m|.  imperfectly  known.  (St.  Martin,  p.  158.)  3.  Scruj,  in 

s-noje.  Syriac  Scrug,  probably  the  Batme  of  Ammianus,  (xiv. 

him.*.  c 3 y *-as  formerly  a large  city  and  is  one  day’s  journey 
from  HarrAu,  in  36°  5d’  according  to  the  Arabian 
Tables.  It  had  abundance  of  water,  excellent  gardens, 

4 Rar rah.  ami  the  best  grapes  in  the  world.  4.  llacrah,  formerly 

the  Capital  of  the  Pashalic,  and  I)iydr  Modar,  is 
placed  by  the  Arabs  in  36°  North  latitude,  to  the  North- 
East  of  the  Frdt;  (Euphrates;)  it  was  also  called  Benia, 
(white,)  and  KAficah.  It  has  long  been  abandoned 

5 fifir.  and  mined.  5.  liirrh , or  Ittrrhjic,  a small  town  on 
Jjreir£idc.  the  Eastern  hank  of  the  Euphrates,  is  the  most  fre- 
quented passage  over  that  river.  It  has  a strung  castle, 
believed  by  tile  Asiatics  to  have  been  built  by  A exunder 
the  Great.  It  is  flanked  by  a fertile  vale  called 
Widbel-zeitun.  (the  Valley  of  Olives,)  snd  appears  to 
be  the  Birtha  of  Ptolemy,  (tfngr.  v.  18.)  It  was 
for  about  20  years  in  the  possession  of  the  Crusaders, 
and  its  present  Lord,  or  Sanj&c  Beg,  sometimes  ac- 
knowledges the  authority  of  the  PAshA  of  Aleppo,  some- 
times acts  as  an  independent  Chief,  though  properly 
subject  In  the  PAsliA  of  O'rfah.  Being  so  great  a tho- 
roughfare it  is  still  a place  of  some  trade,  ns  appears 
Irorn  the  detailed  account  of  it  given  in  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham's TravfU.  fch.  ii.  p.  26 — 38.)  The  remains  of 
antiquity  found  there  are  also  well  described  by  Maun- 
drell.  {Appendix  to  Journey  from  AUpjto  to  Jerumlrm, 

s Ravaten.  p.  3.)  6.  Rd*  el-'aftu  (spring- head.)  also  called  * Ain 

verdch.  is  a level  tract  in  Dur  Kabi’ah,  where  more 
than  300  springs  of  dear  water  burst  forth  and  give 
7 . Chibtror.  rise  to  the  river  Kh&bAr,  (Chabdras.)  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  SanjAc  of  (7.)  Kliabur,  containing 
two  castles,  and  extending  from  the  source  of  the 
KhAbur.  near  Kerek,  in  the  mountains  of  RAs-el-’aln, 
to  the  Euphrates.  The  former  of  these  rivers,  having 
made  a circuit  round  the  mountains,  falls  into  the 
bitter  at  their  feet.  The  Beni  Rlahah  Arabs,  also  culled 
Maie&li.  pass  the  summer  here,  but  winter  in  Selin iyyeh. 
8 A^rhix.V,  ( JjMff-9tiflltd,444.  Otter,  i.  1 1 1.)  8.  Zitrbuk*  also  called 
«k  iiMMAier.  Buaur,  is  a tract  on  each  side  of  the  Euphrates,  from 
Bibs  to  ’.Vnah,  so  thickly  planted  with  mulberry  trees, 
that  they  form  an  impenetrable  wood,  except  close  to 
the  sides  of  the  river,  where  there  is  a public  road  ; 
various  Tribes  live  in  tents  in  these  places,  and  rear 

• M Malle- Brun, w)io>e aocanry itaervet pml  praise, ha«,  in sprat- 
ini  of  llii*  trjrt,  been  raUM  lir  ■ blunder  in  tin-  French  translation 
of  tl»c  JthaM-numA.  ( Pn:m . iii,  1 13.>  to  u lo  r*U  tins  couQiry 
Z^itnbuuk,  »uil  Uic  Arit»*  Belli -S'emert.  inilrail  of  Ueai.&mri. 


silk-worms,  so  that  silk  is  produred  there  every  year  JEZIRA. 
to  the  value  of  300  or  400  purses,  (*.  e.  1500  or  2000 
piastres  = 500  to  700/.)  and  a tribute  is  paid  in  kind  to 
the  Mawull  Arabs  inhabiting  Buzur,  the  thief  Tribe  of 
whom  is  the  Beni  Semek.  In  this  trad  (Buzur)  there 
are  lions,  lynxes,  and  other  wild  beasts.  (Jihdn-numd, 

444,  445.) 

III.  The  PAshAlic of  MiuA  is  bounded  on  the  North  m.  pa,hx- 
by  DiyAr  Bekr,  on  the  East  by  ShehrzAr,  in  KurdistAn,  lie  <»f  Mi*, 
on  the  South  by  the  SavAd  of  Trie,  and  by  the  Pa-  *°uI- 
shilic  of  Raccah  on  the  West.  It  is  subdivided  into 
six  Sanjlcs,  (or  five  according  to  the  Canun-ndmch.) 
{Jihdn-numd,  433.)  I.  Afiinr/,  or  Mautti,  Capital  of  the  1 • MousuL 
Province,  and  also  of  Jeziroh,  (Mesopotamia.)  is  on 
the  Went  side  of  the  Tigris,  in  36°  21'  North,  and  43° 

12'  45"  East,  in  a flat  country.  It  was,  according  to 
Ah  'IfedA,  anciently  surrounded  hy  two  walls,  but  they, 
as  well  us  its  castle,  were,  even  in  his  days,  partly 
ruined.  (Otter,  i.  136.)  The  single  wall  which  now 
encloses  it  is  broken  down  in  many  places,  and  most  of 
its  buildings  are  falling  into  ruins.  It  has  seven  gates, 
and  a dilapidated  castle  on  an  artificial  island  in  the 
Tigris,  which  is  here  only  * hundred  yards  wide,  but 
extremely  rapid,  and  often  rising  to  a level  with  the 
houses.  Its  cofTce-houses,  kh&ns,  baths,  and  bazars 
are  handsome  and  well  supplied  ; but  the  PAshA  (who 
has  only  two  tu^ht,  or  horse-tails,  as  marks  of  his 
rank)  resides  in  a cluster  of  paltry  buildings,  his  palace, 
the  Card  Serif,  being  no  longer  habitable.  The  Me- 
draseh  (College)  of  *AI&-ed-din  Lulu,  the  tomb  of 
Taliya  abu  1 CAsiin,  and  the  fine  minaret  and  mins  of 
the  Mosque  of  Suluin  Nur-cd-din  Ziugi,  arc  beautiful 
specimens  ol  Moorish  architecture.  The  population  of 
Musd,  in  Niebuhr’s  time,  (a.D.  1766.)  might  lie  esti- 
mated at  50,000,  including  6000  Christians  and  1000 
Jews.  (Rriae.  ii.  358,  363.)  Mr.  Kitmeir  was  told  by 
the  PAshA  (in  1811  or  1812)  that  it  amounted  to  nearly 
35,000  souls,  (ilfrm.  p.  258.)  The  purity  of  the  air 
and  mineral  springs  in  or  near  Muse  I are  al$o  deserving 
of  notice : but  the  desolate  slate  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  the  dark  forests  of  cypresses  which  fill  the 
burying  grounds  by  which  the  town  is  surrounded,  give 
it  a gloomy  appearance  ; and  notwithstanding  its  excel- 
lent position  as  an  emporium,  which  makes  it  so  acces- 
sible and  fit  for  a rendezvous  {At  Matuil)  from  all  the 
neighbouring  Countries,  (Gol.  in  Alfergan.  p.  233.) 
its  trade  is  now  reduced  to  little  more  than  a mere 
transit  commerce  in  gall-nuts  and  copper,  which 
are  sent  down  the  Tigris  to  Baghdad,  and  exchanged 
for  Indian  goods  suited  to  the  markets  in  Armenia 
and  Asia  Minor.  Its  fine  cotton- manufactures, 
called  from  it  Afttldf,  and  by  the  Venetians  and  Ge- 
noese Muudini,  (whence  our  word  muslin.)  are  lost. 

Opposite  to  Musel,  on  the  Eastern  bank  of  the  river, 
are  the  mounds  of  rubbish  which  mark  the  site  of 
Ninive.  2.  Tiknt,  in  35“  50'  North  latitude,  accord-  x«Crit 
ing  to  the  Arabs,  is  the  1n*t  town  in  Jezirett,  (Otter,  i. 

145.  Jihdn-numd,  p.  424.)  and  lies  on  the  West  side  of 
the  Euphrates,  six  days*  journey  from  M i»el.  The 
canal  called  Nchr  Is-lmki  flows  to  the  South  and 
East  of  iL  The  castle  built  by  Shap.'ir,  son  of  Ardashlr 
(Artaxerxe*)  BAbik,  has  long  been  destroyed,  and  in  its 
place  there  is  a spring  producing  naphtha.  This  town 
is  supposed  to  be  the  Birthu  of  the  Ancients.  It  has 
now  only  500  or  600  houses,  two  coffee-houses,  and  a 
caravanserai ; and  its  population  cannot  exceed  2500. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  is  the  tomb  of 
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JKZIRa.  Mohammed  Delr,  one  of  the  12  Imam*.  so  much  vcne- 
l“  rated  by  the  Shi'uhs. 

* See  Strabo  ; Ptolemy  ; Ammianus  Marcellinus  ; Ji- 

—’~v  hdn-numd  ; D’Herbelot,  BibUotheque  Orientate;  Otter's 
Travels ; Saint  Martin’s  Memdires  tur  I’Armeme  ; 
Niebuhr.  Reisebcschreibung  ; Wahl’s  Alien  ; Rousseau’s 
Description  Ju  Pachalik  de  Bagdad,  Paris,  1809,  8vo.  ; 
Recuetl  de  la  Societe'  de  Geographic , Paris,  1825, 
4 to,  tom.  ii.  p.  194.  for  an  excellent  Map  ; Malte- 
H run's  Precis  dt  la  Geographic  UnittrstUe , tom.  iii. 


p.  100 ; Von  Hammer’s  Osman  ischeu  Ihuht  Staats-  JK/IKA. 
verfasMung,  Wien.  1815,  8va  ii.  263. ; Cellarii  Gto- 
graphia  Antiqua,  vol.  ii. ; Sestini,  Voyage  u Bassora,  M*NBOUS» 
Parts,  1798 — 9,  6vo. ; Ouselcy’s  Ibn  Ilaukal.  Loud. 

1600,  4to. ; Alfragani  Astronomia  a Golio,  Am.stelod. 

1669,  4to. ; M action  aid  Kinueirs  Geographical  Memoir 
of  the  Persian  Empire,  Lond.  1813,  4 to. ; Macdonald 
Kinneir’s  Journey  through  Asia  Minor,  ifc.  Lond.  1818, 

8vo.  ; Buckingham’s  Travels  in  Mesopotamia , Lond. 

1827,  4 to. 


IF.  Skinner  says : " If  in  agro  Line.  Gif,  ab  A.  S. 
gif,  *t ; Hoc  a verbo  gif-an,  dare,  q.  d.  dato  und  this 
Lye  quotes  with  approbation  ; and  it  is  adopted  by  the 
Editor  of  G.  Douglas,  and  bv  Pinkerton.  Bay  : — M Gin, 
gif,  in  the  Old  Saxon  is  gif;  from  whence  the  word  if 
is  made  per  aphetresin  liter (C  g.  Gif,  from  the  verb 
gif-an , dare;  and  is  as  much  as  dato." 

Tooke  : — If  is  merely  the  imperative  of  the  Gothic 
and  A.  S.  verb  gif-an.  And  in  these  languages,  as  well 
as  in  the  English  formerly,  this  supposed  conjunction 
was  pronounced  and  written,  as  the  common  impera- 
tive. purely  gif. ” 

“ G.  Douglas  almost  always  used  gif:  once  or  twice 
he  |ias  used  if**  **  Chaucer  commonly  uses  if;  some- 
times yrue,  yef  yf  **  lien  Jonson,  in  the  passage  quoted 
below,  writes  gif. 

Richard  of  Gloucester  writes  gef.  R.  Brunne,  if. 

Tooke  gives  the  following  resolution  of  the  lines 
cited  below  from  Ben  Jonann.  “ She  can  be  reclaimed ; 
give  that,  my  largesse  hath  lotted  her  to  be  your  bro- 
thers mistresse.  She  cannot  be  reclaimed,  give  that ; 
my  largesse  hath  lotted  her  to  be  your  brother’s  prey.  * 

Another  example  is: — “ How  will  the  wrBlhcr  dispose 
of  yon  to-morrow? — If  fair  (i.  e.  give  fair  weather) 
it  will  send  me  abroad ; if  foul  (#.  t.  give  Ibul  weather) 
it  will  keep  me  at  home.”  Or  making  the  datum  (or 
thing  given)  a sentence.  Thus : — if  it  is  fair.  Ac.  if  it  is 
foul,  Ac.  the  resolution  will  be — It  is  fair  weather ; fire 
that . it  will,  Ac. ; It  is  foul  weather ; give  that : it  will, 
Ac. 

A*  J*i«  dr)  pane*  forjle  )>c  kynfe  hellr  Merlyn  )*re, 

Porte  Mtgr,  v/h«cw)c,  wal  pc  tokrnyngu  mere. 

R.  (iluuctiter,  p.  131. 

*'  We  mole,”  he  *eyd«,  " He  hardy,  and  Malworpe,  and  wyir, 
•e-f  we  wol  habbe  oure  M,  and  bolde  oure  fr»ochi-e.’" 

id.  p.  155 

J«*t  hr  «tdd  fy  ml  a pal  mere  orty  at  morn, 

Al  I*-  South  jitr.  alone  he  was  bora, 

//he  wild  pnur  him,  Tor  Jhe-u  Chrwtt'i  lour 
lie  wild  do  J>«*  batuile,  amt  )ri  sutd  be  atmue. 

R.  Hrunnr.  p.  32. 

If  lie  had  pea  at  euen,  he  had  non  at  mnrow. 

hi.  p.  40. 

" G‘f  luf  he  renew,  than  la  it  lefuf  thing ; 

Gtf  it  be  vice,  it  La  j-jur  undoing  .** 

I kmy /at.  Prologue  to  fourth  Bake,  p.  95. 

“ Lo  Imre  the  letters  eel  id  of  thya  tbyng 

Thai  1 mote  beare  in  all  the  baste  I may  ; 

Year  ye  wold  ought  onto  war  vinne  the  k>  ng, 

I am  your  semant  both*  nyghtand  day  ” 

CAtuuer.  The  .Man  of  Lautt  Ta/t,  foL  22.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

“ And  thrrfore  he  of  full  ariaement 
Nolde  neuer  write  m noo  of  hi*  sermons 
Of  »ucbe  uiikynde  abhominaetvna 
Ne  1 ne  wol  non  reliefer,  fef  that  I may.'* 

id.  Prologue,  foL  IS  p.  2.  col.  1. 


**  Site  wai  so  charytable  and  so  pytou* 

She  wolde  wepe  yf  mat  the  ure  a mou* 

Caught  io  a trappe,  if  it  were  deed  or  btrdde.’’ 

Prologue  t (i  Canterbury  Tales.  Priomse. 
For  if  men  loke  in  holy  churche 
Betwene  the  worlds,  anil  that  tbei  worcho, 

Thero  U a full  great  difference. 

Gower.  Com/.  Am.  Prologos,  fol,  3. 
For  certei  such*  a maladie 
As  I now  baue,  and  long  haue  h*dde 
It  might  make  a wi«o  man  madde 
If  that  it  shulde  lunge  endure. 

Id.  !b.  book  l foL  8. 

And  if  a sons  of  pees  be  there : yourc  pecs  schal  rrsle  oo  hym  but 
if  noon  : it  acbal  lume  agen  to  you. 

H’tcJif.  Luke,  ch.  ». 

And  j if  the  sonne  of  peace  be  there,  your  peace  shall  rest  vpon  hi : 
if  nut,  it  sbaJ  returne  to  you  agame.  Ihb/e . Amo  1551. 

Lord  suffre  it  also  this  veer  the  while  I drluc  aboute  it,  and  schal 
dung*  it  »/it  Schal  make  fruyt,  tf  nay,  in  tyme  emnynge  thou  schalt 
kitte  it  diitin.  Wttthf,  Luke,  ch.  xiii. 

Ixmle,  let  it  alone  Ihis  ycare  also,  tyll  I rntmtl*  aboule  it  U 
donge  it,  to  sec  whether  it  wyll  beare  fibtt:  sivd  yf  It  beare  not  then, 
after  that,  cuttr  it  dovme.  BMe.  Anno  1551. 

And  thei  axiden  him.  and  «ciifen  to  him,  what  lhantse  bapusis* 
than  tf  thou  art  not  Crtst,  neither  KUe,  nrilhei  a pr,<fe(e. 

il  u/if.  John.  ch.  i. 

And  they  axed  In  in.  and  sev  'e  vnto  him  : why  baptise*!  thou  (ha 
j if  thou  be  not  Christ,  nor  Heiiat,  ne.lher  a pruphet  ? 

UiUe,  Anno  1551. 

My  largesse 

Hath  lotted  her  t»  bn  your  brother's  mistresse; 

Gif  shee  can  be  reclaim'd : gif  not,  hie  prey. 

Ben  Jontan.  The  Sad  Shepherd , act  iL  sc.  1. 

IGNARO,  Lat.  ignarus;  ignorant.  An  ignorant 
person. 

This  was  the  auncient  keeper  of  that  place. 

And  fosirr-fathrr  of  the  gyaunt  dead  ; 

Hit  name  Ignore  did  his  nature  right  tread. 

Spemtrr.  Faerie  Qucene,  book  i.  can  8. 

(t  was  intolerable  insolence  in  such  tgnarots  to  challenge  this  for 
I’upery  which  they  understood  not. 

Mountague.  Appraie  to  C*roor,  eb.  xxxi. 

IGNAT1A,  in  Botany , a gcmiit  of  the  class  Pen- 
tiindiia,  order  Man<  gynia,  natural  order  Apcn-ynnr. 
(ieneric  character : calyx  hve-loothed ; corolla  very 
long,  funnel-shaped  ; drupe  one-celled,  maay-seedert  ; 
seeds  irregular,  angled. 

One  species,  /.  amara,  a tree  with  numerous  branches, 
native  of  the  East  Indies. 

1'GNEOUS, 

Tonify, 

Tonite, 

Ioni'tible, 

IonTtion, 

Ion  i Vote. vt. 

IonTvomods. 


1 Lat.  ignis,  fire  ; Varro  says ; Ig- 
I nis  a nasemdo , quod  hinc  naxettur 
| omne,  et  quod  nascitur,  ignescit. 
y (fur taste  melius.  Ignis  indit.  Sea- 

liger.)  De  Ling.  Lat.  lib.  iv.  Voaslus 
thinks  that  ignis  may  be  quasi  inge - 
nis;  the  tn  not  privative,  but  tug 
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ION  ROCS,  mentfttive.  To  this  Etymology  il  may  be  objected  that 
— it  suppose*  the  opinions  of  Philosophers  respecting  the 
KjNOBLK.  ejement  of  fir0  to  have  been  adopted  before  tlie  vulgar 
^ name  was  affixed  to  it. 

Firry  ; of  or  pertaining  to  Jirt ; having  the  qualities 
or  powers  of fire. 

Though  it  be  not  quite  full  of  body,  yet  it  may  contain  wine  of 
th«  earth’*  mag  optical  vlcama,  or  of  those  igntmts  corpuscles  that  flow 
f|i>m  the  «oo.  or  Mb  of  them. 

Boyle.  f forks,  vol.  i.  p.  223.  An  Examrn  of  Mr.  HiMet,  ch.  vi. 

The  igmlSrd  part  of  matter  mas  formed  into  the  boJy  of  the  sun. 

Stukr/y.  PaUsofT.  Sacra,  p.  20. 

Y#  heate  with  a long  set  of  failC  and  wanne  weather  bait  even  ig~ 
mted  the  air*  aod  prepar'd  the  material*  to  conceit e the  lire,  which 
devour'd  after  an  incredible  manner  houses,  furniture,  aod  every- 
thing. Eveiy it.  Memoirs,  voL  i.  p.  392.  (1666.) 

Now  to  contract  thii  direction,  there  need*  not  a total  ignition,  nor 
it  it  necessary  the  iron  should  be  red  hot  all  over. 

Sir  Thomas  Broom.  Vulgar  Errours,  book  ii.  ch.  ii. 

Now  nich  bodies  as  strike  fire  Kate  sulphureous  or  ignstMr  parts 
within  them,  and  those  strike  best,  which  abound  most  in  them. 

Id  Ib.  book  ii.  ch.  L 

To  instance  in  the  very  wo'st  of  all  tb*  things  named,  ora.  the  volca- 
no's and  ignivomuus  mountain*  ; they  are  same  of  the  most  terrible 
shock*  of  the  globe,  and  dreadful  scourges  of  the  sinful  inhabitants 
thereof,  and  may  serve  them  as  emblems,  and  nresages  of  Hell 
itself.  DcrAam.  Pkysico-Theology,  book  iii.  ch.  lit. 

It  drives,  ignipolent,  through  every  vein, 

Hangs  on  the  heart,  and  burns  around  the  brain. 

Savage.  On  lie  Recovery  of  a Lady  from  ike  Small  Pox. 

Whether  thinking  beings  were  of  an  riherial  or  i^weoM  nature, 
whether  material  or  immaterial,  was  variously  disputed;  but  that 
thinking  is  an  operalion  of  some  kind  ol  being  or  other,  was  always 
taken  far  granted,  aa  aprineiple  that  could  not  possibly  admit  of  doubt. 

Reid.  Of  the  Human  Mind,  ch.  iL  see.  G. 

. — - Parching  thirst,  anon 

Drinks  up  the  vital  male,  as  Sitnoi*  dry, 

Or  Xanthus,  by  the  arm  ignipotrnt. 

With  a red  torrent  of  involving  flames 

Exhausted.  Thompson.  Sickness,  book  i. 

IGNO'BLE,^  Fr.  ignoble;  It.  ignobile  ; Lat, 
Igno’bi.y,  >/g7inZ>i/i*,  from  in,  privative,  and  no- 
Ionobi'lity.  j bill*,  from  noturn,  known.  See  En- 
noble. 

Without  renown  ; unknown,  unnoticed,  mean,  worth- 
less, base. 

To  loeke  up  the  gates  of  true  knowledge  from  them  that  affectu- 
nuvly  seketh  it  to  the  gt°ry  of  God,  is  a property  bctongvnge  only  to 
the  nyporrytysh  Pharisees  and  fats*  lawers.  A more  aigne  of  ijno- 
b fly  tie  can  not  be  setae  thou  to  hvde  such  noble  monuments. 

Bale,  in  LcUusds  AVw  Year's  Gift. 
Ignoble  French,  your  fainting  cow’rdice  craves 
The  dreadful  curse  of  your  own  mother  earth, 

Hard’niog  her  breast,  not  to  allow  you  graves, 

Be  she  so  much  ashamed  of  your  birth. 

Drayton  The  Rattle  of  Agincomrt. 
York  then,  which  had  the  regency  in  France, 

They  force  tbe  king  ignobly  to  diiplace, 

Thereto  the  Duke  of  Somerset  t’  advance, 

Their  friend,  and  one  of  the  Lancastrian  race. 

Id.  Tile  jlfurnn  of  Queen  Margaret. 

The  rich  grow  suppliant,  and  the  poor  grow  proud : 

Those  offer  mighty  gain,  and  these  ask  more. 

So  void  of  pity  is  th'  igmible  croud, 

When  others'  ruin  may  increase  their  store. 

Dry ilen.  Annua  Mirabitu,  si,  250. 

Yet  now  ignobly,  you  withhold  your  hands, 

When  nearer  liberty  your  aid  demands. 

Route.  I Mr  an,  book  IX. 
The  man  we  celebrate  must  find  a tomb 
And  we  that  worship  hint  ignoble  graves 

Cosrper.  The  Task,  book  iii. 


I'GNOMINY,  } Ft.  ignominic;  II.  and  Sp.  ig-  KiNOIll 
Ionomi'mous,  (./lommia;  Lat.  ignominia ; from  NY. 

IoNOMi'NiouflLY,  | in,  privative,  and  nomen,  qrtia  hac 
I'unomy.  e uomcn  amiltUur,  Voss,  Nomen  i*  Mb's, 

a word  common  to  the  Northern  us  well  as  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages ; Goth,  namo  ; A.  S.  nama  ; 

Sw.  naum  ; Gr.  ompa  ; Lat.  itomen ; It.  nome  ; Sp. 
nombre  ; Fr.  nom. 

Loss  or  want  of  name T of  good  name  ; iufumy,  dis- 
grace or  dishonour. 

That  he  might  thereby,  what  lay  in  him,  more  deepely  disgrace  our 
innocent  nation  among  tne  Germans,  and  Danes  And  other  neighbour 
countries,  with  ahamefull  and  everlasting  ignomtnie. 

Hakluyt.  I’oyages,  /fc.  vot.  i.  fol.  553.  The  True  State  of  Iceland. 

Thus  now  may  ye  see  how  ChrUles  fleshe,  which  he  called  bread, 
is  the  spiritual!  fuode  fit  meate  of  our  soules.  NVhc  our  routes  by  fayth 
ate  God  the  father  not  to  hauc  spared  his  onely  m>  dear*  biluued 
sonne,  bat  to  liaue  deliuered  him  to  suffer  that  ignominious  S «o 
paynetull  death,  to  restore  vs  to  lyfe. 

Tyndall.  Burkes,  fol.  459.  An  Exposition  of  ike  sixth  Chapter  of 
John. 

But  let  vs  loke  for  that  greater  rewarde  of  euerlastynijf  Ijrfe  whiche 
shall  IhetJ  chautice,  when  afier  the  ende  of  this  worlde,  in  the  which* 
tbe  metnbre*  of  Christ  b*  vexed  w ith  many  aflliclioo*  aod  ignomirt, 

God  tbe  father  shall  open  hit  gloryc  and  magnificence,  in  them  that 
be  hia  true  worshyppera.  fdall.  Titus,  ch.  ii. 

And  thou  lh«  Queen  of  Isles,  Great  Britain  ; why  do  ye 

Your  grandsire’*  godlike  name  with  a neglectful  ear 

In  ao  reproachful  terms  and  iyrromiivjr  hear. 

By  every  one  of  late  contemptuously  disgrac'd. 

Drayton.  Pcdy-olbion,  tamg  10^ 

Thus  doth  soft  pleasure  but  abuse  the  minde, 

And  making  one  to  senile  thoughts  descend. 

Doth  make  the  body  weakc,  the  judgement  blindc. 

An  hateful  life,  au  igmmmimu  end, 

Stirling.  A Paranetis.  To  Primer  Henry , Son  of  James  L 

Who  [lh«  king]  never  call'd  a parliament,  but  to  supply  his  neces- 
sities; and  haring  supplied  those,  as  suddenly  and  i gnammuMly 
dissolv'd  it,  without  redressing  any  one  grievance  of  the  people. 

Milton.  H’orkt,  vo).  L p.  365.  Answer  to  Eikom  Rasdike. 

Tsoy.  Hence  broker,  lackie,  ignomy  and  shame 
Pursue  thy  life,  and  Ime  aye  with  thy  n»me. 

Shaktpeare . Troylus  and  Crttsida,  fui.  105. 

It  brands  a man  with  a lasting,  indelible  character  of  ignominy  and 
reproach,  and  that,  indeed,  so  foul  and  odious,  that  lho*e  usurping  hec- 
tors, who  pretend  to  honour  without  religion,  think  the  charge  of  a lye 
a blot  upon  them  not  to  be  washed  out  but  by  the  blood  of  him  that 
gives  it.  South.  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  527. 

How  much  more  respectable  was  Pabius  Maximus  in  that  caution 
which  broke  the  power  of  Hannibal,  than  I'ompey  in  that  ostentatious 
confidence  which  preceded  and  partly  occasioned  hi*  ignominious 
overthrow  at  Pbarsalia. 

Beattie  Moral  Science,  part  i.  ch.  ii.  see.  5. 

Rowe  is  chiefly  to  be  considered  as  a tragic  writer  and  a translator. 

In  his  attempt  at  comedy  he  failed  so  tgnamtmout/y,  that  his  Biter  is 
cot  inserted  in  his  works.  Johnson.  The  Life  of  Roue, 

IGNORAMUS.  See  the  Quotation  from  Blackstone. 

The  word  is  applied  to  " one  who  knows  nothing.*1 

......  — . Give  blockheads  bee  re, 

And  silly  ignoramus,  such  as  think 
There's  powder-treason  in  all  Spanish  drink. 

F.  Beaumont,  The  Vertue  of  Sack. 

I^et  ignoramus  juries  find  no  traitors: 

And  ignoramus  poets  scribble  satire*, 

Dryden.  Prologue  to  the  Duke  of  Gssiae. 

It  was  thought  observable  that  at  tbe  same  time  throe  sovereign 
princes  should  have  made  profession  of  philosophy,  C havoc*  in  Per- 
sia, the  unfortunate  Theodobalus  in  Italy,  and  he  (Justinian)  of 
whom  we  are  speaking  at  Constantinople : which  shows  how  much  he 
is  wronged  by  those  who  would  make  him  auch  an  ignoramus. 

Jortin.  Remarks  cut  Ecclesiastical  Hutory,  Anno  527.  vol.  lit.  p,  150. 

When  the  Grand  Jury  Have  heard  the  evidence,  if  they  think  it  a 
groundless  accusation,  they  used  formely  to  endues*  on  the  back  ol 
the  bill,  u ignoramus or  we  know  nothing  of  it. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  book  iv.ch.  XXlii. 

lo nora ml's,  in  old  Lair  proceedings,  intimated  that 
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ICNORA-  though  the  facts  might  possibly  be  true,  that  (rut!)  did  not 
MUS.  appear  to  the  Grand  Jury  : but  now  they  assort  in  Eng- 
lish more  absolutely,  “ not  a true  Bill,**  or  (which  is  the 
better  way)  **  not  found  and  then  the  party  is  dis- 
> charged  without  further  answer.  But  a fresh  Bill  muy 
afterwards  be  preferred  to  a subsequent  Grand  Jury. 
rONORANT,  adj.  *1  Fr.  ignorance  ; It.  ignoran- 
I'unokakt,  n.  za ; Sp.  ignorancia  ; Lai.  ig- 

I'unorantly,  l noranlia  ; from  igttorare , and 

I'okorance,  [ this  from  ignartt* ; in,  priva- 

I'o  noha  ncy,  live.and  gnarwtAhe  old  gnaru- 

I'onork.  rt«,  from  to  know. 

Not  knowing  ; having  no  knoidedgr,  unknowing  ; un- 
informed, unieamed,  untaught,  unskilled,  or  unskilful. 

To  ignore  is  a favourite  word  with  Boyle;  it  is  com- 
mon in  Scotch  Law,  as  ignoramus  was  in  our  own. 


Thtrfore  I n*ic  and  witne*»e  thi*  thing  ia  the  Lord,  that  gbe  walke 
nut  now  m Hdtiene  mca  walkcn  in  lh«  vanyte  of  her  win,  that  han 
undintonding  dtrkued  with  drrkncisci,  and  ben  aliened  fro  the  lyf 
of  God  by  igncraunc*  that  is  ia  hetn  for  the  blindacMe  of  her  herte. 

IVictif.  Ejfetiet,  eh.  iv. 
And  as  a wanton  lamb*  full  ignorant 
How  he  is  pulled  and  drawen  to  b«  bound 
Unto  the  time  be  hath  his  death**  wound. 

Chaucer.  7'he  Nemedie  of  fjHie,  Cot.  324. 


But  fidish  lyisoruMMire  mideadeth  wild  ring  wretches  by  vocoath 
waits  that  atiuleu  be  forletten,  and  raeketh  hen  Wind  fro  the  right  path 
of  true  way,  that  ahold  been  ised. 

Id.  The  inottf  Bathe  of  the  Testament  of  Lour,  fol.  305. 

These  so  high  thinget  thou  hast  kept  secieie  and  hidden  from  suche 
as  after  the  world  are  reputed  wise  and  politique,  and  halt  opened 
the  same  to  the  liletl  leodre  ooes,  to  the  inferiour  meane  sorie,  to  the 
ignorauntei,  Ik  to  such  as  after  the  iudgemrt  of  the  world,  have  no 
great  wit  nor  expenece-  UdaU.  Luke , fh.  X. 

And  thy*  is  the  cause  of  the  slayer  that  shal  flee  thither  and  be 
«aued  : if  he  smyte  his  neighbour  ignorauntly  and  hated  hym  Out  in 
lyuie  passed. 

Bible,  ifmo  1551.  Deutcrommium,  eh.  lix. 

So  sore  haue  our*  false  prophets  brought  y*  people  out  of  the«r 
Wittes,  Ac  haue  wrapped  the  in  darckoes,  and  haue  rocked  them  in 
blyndne*  and  ignoramrcy. 

Tyndall.  Horhei,  fol.  157.  The  Obedience  of  a Chnstum  Man. 

• Beldame,  be  net  wroth 

With  silly  virgin  by  aduenture  brought 
Vnto  your  dwelling,  ignorant  and  loth, 

That  craue  but  room*  to  real,  while  tempest  oucrblo’th. 

Sp  enter.  Faerie  Queen*,  book  id.  can.  7. 

We  cannot  know  any  thing  of  nature  but  by  an  analysis  of  it  to 
it*  true  initial  causes,  aod  till  we  know  tbe  first  springs  of  natural 
motions,  we  arc  still  but  iynorantt. 

Gian vil.  The  Cattily  of  Dogmatising,  elk  xxi. 
What  pretty  innocence  in  that  day  mov'd  ! 

Man  </r*ur*m/y  walk'd  by  her  he  lov’d  ; 

Both  sigh'd  and  interchang'd  a speaking  eye. 

Both  trembled  and  were  sick,  yet  knew  not  why 

Donne.  Letter*.  To  the  Counleu  of  Huntingdon. 


And  brutish  Ignorance,  ycrept  of  late 
Out  of  drad  riarknes  of  the  deepe  abysme. 

Where  hceibg  bred,  he  light  and  Lawn  does  hate. 

Sp  enter.  7'he  Team  of  the  Mutt*.  (Thalia.) 

If  there  he.  at  this  day,  any  nations  (as  navigators  inform  us  there 
air  in  Bra-il,  a»d  some  other  parts  of  live  Indies)  that  worship  not 
Go  t,  they  coi»%i*t  not  of  Naturalists,  but  brute  aod  irrational  barba- 
rians, who  may  be  «*ippu«ed  rather  to  ignore  tbe  being  of  God,  than 
deny  It. 

Boyle.  fVtrht,  rol.  ii.  p.  56.  The  I’trfidnem  of  Natural  Philo- 

Now,  »*  we  could  not  be  armed  apairnt  the  tempter’s  methods,  if 
we  ignored  them.  »o  could  we  never  aafeltrr  nor  belter  learn  them, 
than  in  his  hook,  who  c»n  alone  dwrover  the  wiles,  and  fathom  the 
depths  of  Satan,  ai.d  trick  him  through  all  his  windings  and  (other- 
wi--  oiitmceahle)  labyrinths. 

id  Jb.  voi.  ii.  p.  261.  On  the  Style  of  the  Huly  Scripture*. 


Why  ia  he  honour'd  with  a poet's  name,  IGNO- 

Wbo  neither  knows  nor  would  observe  a rvU;  KANT. 

And  chooses  to  be  ignorant  ami  proud,  — 

Mather  than  own  his  ignorance,  and  learn  ? JIB. 

Aikomwoii,  Horace.  Art  of  Poetry.  - - 
Thus  some,  who  have  the  stars  survey’d. 

Are  ignorantly  led. 

To  think  these  glorious  lamps  weie  mode 
To  light  Tom-fool  to  bed. 

Rone.  On  afne  Homan  who  had  a dull  Hatband. 


Yet  ah ! why  should  they  know  their  fate? 

Since  sorrow  never  comes  too  late, 

And  happiness  loo  swiftly  flies. 

Thought  would  destroy  their  paradise. 

N®  mow* ; where  ignorance  is  blias, 

Tie  fully  to  be  w ise. 

Gray.  Odr  on  a Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College. 

IGUANA,  Daud. ; Guana,  Brown.  In  Zoology,  a 
gemis  of  animals  belonging  to  tbe  family  Iguanida, 
order  Sauna,  class  Rr pi  ilia 

Generic  character.  Head  slightly  resembling  a cone 
with  four  faces,  of  which  the  upper  is  most  extended 
laterally,  and  covered,  os  well  as  life  sides,  with  large 
scales  of  a pentagonal  or  hexagonal  form ; jaws  fur- 
nished with  numerous  narrow,  triangular  teeth,  their 
cutting  edges  irregular,  two  other  rows  also  are  found 
on  the  back  of  the  palate  ; tongue  fleshy,  broad,  slightly 
notched  at  its  tip,  and  little  extensile;  under  the  throat 
the  skin  is  pendulous  like  a hag,  and  pectinated  in  frout ; 
body  and  tail  encircled  with  numerous  rings,  each  com- 
posed of  several  small  squarish  scales,  over-lapping 
each  other ; along  the  ridge  of  the  hack  ami  the  tail  a 
row  of  thin  lancet-shaped  spines,  of  which  the  points  in- 
cline backwards,  the  longest  are  between  the  shoulders, 
ami  diminish  towards  the  tip  of  the  tail ; the  legs  strong, 
toes  five  on  each  foot,  deeply  cleft,  and  tipped  with 
strong  hooked  claws ; a row  of  tubercular  follicles  on 
the  thighs. 

This  genus  is  distinguished  from  the  Polychri  by  its 
dorsal  crest,  which  they  have  not;  from  the  Anotii,  by 
its  wanting  the  spreading  oval  membrane  beneath  the 
last  joint  but  one  of  the  toes  ; from  the  Drarone • by 
the  different  direction  of  the  ribs,  which  in  them  run 
into  the  membranous  expansions  forming  their  wings  ; 
from  the  Basilisci  in  the  deficiency  of  the  radiated  mem- 
brane along  the  under  surface  of  the  tail ; and  from  the 
Agatnie  by  the  different  form  of  the  scales,  iu  those 
reticulated,  in  these  imbricated. 

TTie  Guanas  are  natives  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  ami 
vegetable  feeders ; they  ure  not  poisonous,  but  bite 
hard,  and  will  not  quit  their  hold  till  they  have  bitten 
away  the  piece  they  have  caught  in  their  teeth. 

Five  species  are  enumerated  : 

/.  Tubrrrulata , Luureuti ; Larerta  Iguana,  Lin.  ; 
riguanc  Ordinaire,  Daud. ; Guana,  Brown. 

J.  Cornuta , Daud. ; C Iguane  Cornu,  Lacep. ; Horned 
Guana. 

I.  Fascia ta.  Cut.  ; C Iguane  a Bander  dc * hides  Orien- 
tates, Bron gn.  ; Handed  Guana. 

I.  Ccentleii,  Daud. ; Azure  Guana. 

I.  DtUceitiwma,  Laur. ; V Iguane  A Col  Nu,  Cur.  ; 
Naked-ncckrd  Guana. 

See  Daud  in,  Histnirr  NaitireUe  det  Reptiles  ; Lau- 
renti.  Synopsis  Rrptilium. 

JIB,  for  the  usage  of  the  word  see  the  Example. 


I think  the**  are  nxviirafud  either  end  bwaat,  and  that,  io 

changing  tarki,  0 *y  have  ®n1y  occasion  to  shift  o rjih  round  the  sail. 

Cooh.  lit  yager,  vul.  VI.  bonk  ii.  C-h.  jj. 

Jib  is  the  foremost  sail  of  a ship,  being  a large  stay- 
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JIB  sail,  extended  from  the  outer  end  of  the  bowsprit,  pro- 
— longed  by  the  Jib-boom  towards  the  fore-top  mast-head. 
In  cutters  and  sloops  the  Jib  is  on  the  bowsprit,  and 
'**'“"*'  extended  on  the  lower  mist  head.  The  Jib  is  a sail  of 
great  command  with  any  side  wind,  but  especially  when 
the  ship  is  close  hauled,  or  has  the  wind  upon  her  beam, 
and  its  effect  in  coding  the  ship,  or  turning  her  head  to 
leeward  is  very  powerful,  especially  when  she  is  working 
through  a narrow  channel. 

The  Jib-boom  is  a continuation  of  the  bowsprit  for- 
ward, run  out  from  its  extremity  like  u top-mast  from  a 
lower  most.  It  may  be  drawn  in  as  occasion  requires, 
to  prevent  its  being  broken  when  in  harbour,  to  which 
otherwise  it  would  be  much  exposed.  Falconer,  Marine 
Did. 

Jib-crack,  perhaps,  Gim-crack,  9.  v. 

. But  to  be  made  a whim  •wham, 

A jth-erach,  and  a gentleman  o’  the  firat  house 
For  all  ray  kindness  to  her. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Tamer  Tamed. 

JIBE,  also  written  Gibe,  q.  v. 

For  he  (Tarquinius]  would  not  suffer  hia  wire'*  father  { unkind 
none  in  Uw  he)  to  be  interred:  My  in*  eflsooni  in  jibing  manner, 
that  Romulus  also  died,  and  was  never  buried. 

Hut  land.  Lhiut,  fol.  34. 

Where  he  all  hopeless,  lout,  undone, 

Sees  cheerless  day*  that  know  no  sun  ; 

Where  jibing  Scorn  her  throne  maintains, 

Midst  mildews,  blights,  and  blasts,  and  rains. 

Lloyd.  The  Temple  of  Ftmaur. 

JIBLET,  ».  e.  Giblet , 9.  c. 

Oh  thal’ts  well  : come,  I’ll  help  you : 

Have  you  no  jiblett  now  ? 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Lone'*  Pilgrimage,  act  i.  SC.  I . 

JIG,  c.  ”)  See  G10,  (conjectured  to  be  from 

J to,  n.  the  A.  S.  gag  gan,  to  go.)  Jig  in  Ben 

Ji'ooet,  ©.  I Jonson,  applied  to  a piece  of  low 

J i'goish,  Miumour,  a farce.  Jigging  fools,  in 

J i'gmarf.r,  Shakspeare,  silly  poeta,— -jig  denoting 

Ji'qgumbob.  J a metrical  composition  as  well  as  a 
dance. 

Jiggvmbob,  another  name  (says  Butler)  for  trinkets, 
or  jimcracks. 

And  see  Dancing,  p.  548. 

The  trembling  fowl  that  bear  lb  * jigging  hawk-bells  ring, 

And  find  it  is  too  late,  to  treat  them  on  their  wing, 

Lie  flat  upon  the  flood. 

Drayton.  Poiy-olbion,  song  20. 

What  ahould  the  warres  do  with  \bata  jigging  fools  ? 

Shahtpeare.  Ju/iut  Lenar,  fol.  125. 

But  as  fiddler*,  still. 

Though  they  he  paid  to  be  gone,  yet  needs  will 
Thrust  one  mor ejigg  upon  you  : so  did  he 
With  his  long  complements!  thinks  vex  me. 

Dome.  Satire  4. 

A jigge  shall  be  cl  apt  at,  and  every  rbime 
Prais’d  and  applsudrd  by  a clamrou*  chyme. 

F.  Beaumont-  Prologue  to  the  Faire  Maid*  of  the  lane. 

She  is  never  sad,  and  yet  l»ot  jtgguh  ; her  conscience  is  deare 
from  gilt,  and  that  secures  her  from  sorrow. 

Hnbington.  Caatara,  part  L 

Ham.  Oh  God,  youronely  jigge-maher:  what  should  a msn  do, 
butbememe.  Shahopeare.  Hamlet,  fol.  267. 

Lvc.  My  husband  ? 

My  dearest  Angelo? 

Non.  More  jtggam-Mt : ia  not  this  the  fellow  that  awom 
Like  a duck  to  lh’  shore  in  our  sea-service. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Anight  of  Malta,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 
And  now  the  chapel's  silver  bell  you  hear, 

That  summons  you  to  all  the  pride  of  prayer  ; 


Light  quirks  of  music,  broken  and  uneven,  JIG. 

Make  the  soul  dance  upon  » jig  to  Heaven  — 

Pope.  Moral  Kuirtii,  epist.  4.  JINULfL 

The  coquet  therefore  I must  dist-nguish  by  the  musical  instrument  1 - » " - 

which  isciimmonly  known  by  the  name  of  a kilt,  that  is  mote  jtgguh 
than  the  fiddle  itself,  and  never  sound*  but  to  a dance. 

Taller,  So.  157. 

She’*  a little  blackish  woman,  has  a languishing  eye,  a delicious 
soft  hand,  and  two  prettyiioortmo  feet. 

Female  Tatter,  No.  15. 

— — He,  who  had  so  lately  aack'd 
The  enemy,  had  dune  the  fact. 

Had  rilled  all  his  pokes  and  fobs 
Of  giracracks,  whim*  and  jiggumhafm. 

Duller,  l/uthbrat.  part  iii.  can.  1 . 

She  jtgg'd,  and  playing  on  the  lute 
Spread  raptures  o'er  the  soul  of  Bute. 

Churchill.  The  Ghotf,  book  iv. 

JIG-A-GOG,  from  ,/og,  q.  d.  jog  jog,  or  cheek  a jog. 

Cheek  by  jowl  is  sometimes  written  jig  by  jowl. 

An  some  writer  (that  I know)  had  bed  but  the  penning  o'  tbia 
matter,  he  would  ha'  made  you  such  s jig-ajogy*  i*  the  boot  ties,  you 
should  ha'  thought  an  earthquake  bad  berne  i*  the  fayre. 

Ben  Jotuon.  Barlholontew  Fayre.  The  Induction,  sig.  A.  5. 

JILL.  See  Gill.  Supposed  by  Ray  to  be  a nick- 
name for  Julia  or  Juliana. 

Do  yesnarle  you  black  jdl  t she  look*  like  the  picture  of  America 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Knight  of  Malta,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

JILT,  v.  Lye  derives  from  the  Is.  g ilia,  amo- 

J i lt,  n . >ribut  circumrcnire ; which  in  Sw.  is 

Jilt-flirt.  J gylta,  to  deceive,  and  in  English  guile, 
or  wile,  q.  v.  Jilt  is,  probably,  guilt , (g  pronounced 
soft.)  Applied  to 

A woman  who  beguiles,  or  by  her  wiles  allures,  a 
man  to  love  her ; and  then  again  beguiles  or  deceives 
him. 

Our  fortunes  indeed,  weighed  in  the  nice  scale  of  interest,  are  not 
exactly  equal ; which  by  the  way  was  the  true  cause  of  my  jilting 
him  Spectator , No.  301.  col.  1. 

Nor  ask  I vengeance  on  the  perjured  jilt, 

Tis  punishment  enough  to  have  her  guilL 

Uaioh.  Elegy.  The  Petition. 

It  is  certain,  that  we  are  infected  with  a parcel  of  jilljtirt* , who 
are  Dot  capable  of  being  mothers  of  brave  men,  for  the  infant  paruket 
of  the  temper  and  deposition  of  itf  mother. 

Ouatdian,  No.  26. 


Why  in  sorrow  my  friend,  who  were  always  so  gsy  ? 

Have  you  had  any  cross,  any  losxe*  at  play  * 

Whence  arises  this  gloom,  this  uncommon  dejection  T 
Are  you  jilted  in  lota  ? 

Cambridge.  A Dialogue, 


J I'NGLE,  r."k  As  often  written  gingle , 9.  v.  The 
Ji'kgle,  n.  Vnoun  is  applied  to 
Ji'nolino,  n.  j The  noise  of  small  pieces  of  metal 
shaken  together,  of  thin  metal  struck  ; met  to  an  affec- 
tation of  musical  sound.  To  jingle. 

To  make  or  cause  such  or  similar  sound,  or  affect*' 
tion  of  sound. 


If  you  plant,  where  savage*  are.  doe  not  only  entertaine  them  with 
trifles,  and  gtng/et,  but  use  them  gently,  and  graciously,  but  with 
sufficient  guard  nevertheless*. 

Bacem.  Euay  23.  Of  Plantation*. 


— The  jingling  of  hi*  gives 
Might  call  fell  thing*  to  listen,  who  have  in  them 
A aence  1o  know  a man  unarm’d,  and  can 
Smell  where  resistance  i*. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  T* rv  AMe  Kintmen,  act  Hi.  SC.  1. 
You  ne’er  milb  jingling  word*  deceive  the  ear, 

And  yet,  on  humbie  subject*,  great  appear. 

Smith.  To  the  Memory  of  Mr.  John  Philip*. 
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JIN'OLR.  Everv  pert  rating  fellow  that  has  a moving  fanrv.  and  the  .nit 

— of  verse  in  his  head,  »et»  up  far  a writer  of  song*,  anil  retail es 

ILE.  to  immortalise  hia  boliir  or  l»i»  mistress.  Guardian,  No.  16. 


My  very  d re  arm  were  rural ; rural  too 
The  first-born  efforts  of  mjr  youthful  Mate, 

Sportive  and  jingling  her  poetic  bells, 

Ere  yet  her  ear  war  mistress  of  their  pow'ra. 

Cvwper.  The  Tstk,  book  iv. 

I can  by  no  mean*  join  in  the  invectives  which  wore  have  poured 
out  against  It,  [rhyme.]  an  if  it  were  a mere  baflterwus  jingling  of 
founds,  hi  only  fur  children,  and  owing  to  nothing  but  the  corruption 
of  Latte  in  the  Monkish  Ages. 

Blair.  Lee'ure  35  fol.  iii.  p.  1 1 1 

JIVES,  also  written  Gives,  q.  v . 

Cat-  So  now  my  jive*  are  off. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher , The  Humourous  Lieutenant,  act  iv.  ac.  8. 

ILCIi  ESTER,  or  Ivelchebteh,  a Borough  and 
Market  Town  in  the  County  of  Somerset,  the  Cair- 
peruaveicoit  (Nennius,  Hint.  Brit.  p.  144.)  of  the 
Britons,  the  Itchaii*  of  Ptolemy,  (ii.3.  1.)  and  the  Gifcl- 
calrt  of  the  Saxons.  It  stands  on  the  Southern  bank 
of  the  river  Yeo,  or  Ivel,  which  appears  to  have  entered 
into  all  of  the  above  names.  Under  the  Hotnaus  it 
was  a station  of  great  importance,  fortified  by  a strong 
square  wall  atid  wet  ditch ; the  latter  forms  the  road 
now  called  Y’ard  Lane,  and  many  vestiges  of  the  wall  are 
occasionally  discovered.  The  Foss-wuy,  which  crossed 
the  island  from  Devonshire  to  Lincolnshire,  passed 
through  this  station,  and  its  line  may  be  still  traced  in 
one  of  the  principal  streets.  Stukeley’s  measurement 
of  the  station  is  300  paces  by  200.  At  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  Ilchester  appears  to  have  been  a place  of 
considerable  note.  It  first  returned  Members  to  Par- 
liament in  the  year  1297.  This  privilege  was  suspended 
from  1359  to  1471,  and  again  restored  by  James  I.  in 
1621  ; since  that  time  it  has  returned  two  Members,  and 
in  some  instances  after  very  severe  contests. 

The  Ivel  is  not  navigable  ; it  is  now  crossed  by  a 
stone  bridge  of  two  arches ; in  the  time  of  Leland  by  one 
of  seven  arches,  (//in.  ii.  90.)  But  little  trade  is  carried 
on  in  the  town,  the  thread-lace  manufactory,  which 
once  flourished,  having  lately  declined.  Conjointly 
with  Wells,  Taunton,  and  Bridgewater,  it  forms  the 
seat  of  County  business,  though  the  Assizes,  by  a patent 
of  Edward  III.,  were  once  exclusively  held  in  Ilchester, 
and  it  still  is  the  site  of  the  County  Gaol.  Of  its  four 
Churches,  which  Leland  describes  as  existing  hominum 
memorid,  (and  others  state  six,)  only  one  remains,  that 
of  St.  Mary,  a mean  structure,  with  an  octagonal  tower. 

It  belonged  to  a house  of  Grey  Friars,  founded  before 
1 1 Edward  I.  Hie  Living  is  a Rectory,  in  the  patron- 
age of  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  The  four  streets, 
of  which  the  town  chiefly  consists,  are  by  no  means  well 
built;  and  its  only  antiquities  besides  the  Roman 
station,  are  Whitehall,  or  BlaunchsoM,  (which  was 
founded  about  1226,  by  William  Denuis  or  Dacus,  an 
Hospital  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  poor  pilgrims  and  travellers,)  and  a Monastery  of 
Black  Friars.  Distaut  from  London  122  miles  West 
South-West,  from  Exeter  43  North  North-East.  Popu- 
lation, in  1821,  745.  Ilchester  gave  birth,  in  1214,  to 
Roger  Bacon,  a name  to  which  sufficient  honour  has 
never  yet  been  paid. 

Collinson’s  Hitt,  of  Somenct,  111.  297. 

ILE.  See  Aisle.  From  the  Lat.  ala , a wing.  Ap- 
plied to 

The  wing*  or  sides  of  churches. 

VOL.  XXI 1 1. 


It  U divided  into  wv» ntrrn  Vet,  or  oaves,  (etch  about  twenty  feet 
widej  by  [o*i  at  columns  of  various  marble*. 

5ri«4vm,  Letter  35.  Spain. 

Ile,  Y Lat.  ilia,  iliot ; Gr.  f*\co*(  from 
I'ljack,  >tx»/t*T<r,  circumvolvcre.  Applied  to  the 
I'macal. J intestines  from  their  circumvolution*  or 
involution*. 

The  iliack  passion,  a disease  in  the  intestines. 

Next  lo  the  bag  of  the  itomacke,  men  and  sheape  have  the  small 
guts  called  lactes,  through  which  the  men  passeth  : in  other*  it  i* 
named  i te.  Holland.  PUme,  voL  i.  fol.  342. 

Praiagorm*  i»  of  judgment,  lhat  radivhe*  should  be  given  for  to 
eat,  unto  them  that  are  troubled  with  the  uiaehe  passion,  to  wit,  the 
pair*  and  wringing  of  the  small  gut*.  Id.  Lb.  vof  ii.  fol.  39. 

Two  arteries  likewise  arise  from  the  ihacal  branches,  by  which  the 
infant  receiveth  the  purer  portion  of  blood  and  tpiriu  from  the  toother. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Tulwar  Err  ours,  book  v.  ch.  v. 
Here,  seis'd  with  dime  passion,  mouthing  Leech, 

Too  low  alas!  foe  Satire's  whip  to  rrach. 

From  his  black  entrails  Faction’s  commuu  sewer, 

Disgorges  all  her  excremenUl  store. 

Falconer.  The  Demagogue. 

ILEX,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  ihe  class  THrandria, 
order  Tetragynia,  natural  order  Rhamni.  Generic 
character:  calyx  four-toothed,  corolla  rotate;  style 
none ; berTy  four-seeded. 

More  than  thirty  species  have  been  described,  mostly 
natives  of  the  Northern  hemisphere.  I.  aquifolium , the 
common  Holly,  is  indigenous,  not  only  in  England  but 
also  in  Japan  and  Virginia.  There  are  several  varieties  ; 
the  most  remarkable  are  the  various- leaved,  and  the 
hedge-hog. 

ILK,  \ A.  S.  ylk,  each,  every  ; ilka  man,  ilk - 

I'lkadele,  f one,  each  or  every  man,  or  one.  Ilk- 
Flkaman,  (day;  this  or  that  very  day,  the  same 
1'lkone.  ) day.  And  see  Jamieson. 

I rede  we  chese  a bedc,  y»t  vs  to  werre  kaa  digbt, 

A to  }at  ilk  bedc  1 rede  we  vt  bynde. 

R.  Bntnne,  p.  2. 

ft  wsa  )e  loud  ilk  dele. 

Id.  p.  29. 

>e  duke  wrote  to  fe  kyng,  in  luf  withouteo  loch 
Bisout  him  ouer  alle  }mg,  he  wild  hold  his  oth, 

St  geld  him  )>e  coraun  of  laglond  i Ikudelt. 

Id.  p.  60. 

Upon  kyng  Alfrid  werre  son  begin, 

Bot  )orjh  pe  gode  Nurtberen  slayn  wer  i/kamsm. 

Id.  p.  2$.  • 

}an  were  aryued  in  Humber  phriuy  whippea  6t  flue. 

Rhone  with  folk  iuoub,  redy  to  baiaile. 

Id.  p.  16. 

llerefore  tbe  ilke  fclde  is  depid  ockeidemak,  that  is  a feeid  at 
blood  into  this  daie.  Wictif.  Matthew,  ch.  xxvii. 

Tb»  Uke  worthy  knight  hadde  ben  also 
Sometime  with  the  lord  of  Falatie. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  64. 
Ther  I was  bred  ; (alas  that  ilke  day  I 
And  fostred  in  a roche  of  marble  gray 
So  tenderly,  that  nothing  ailed  me. 

Id.  The  Sq uteres  Tate  ».  10813. 
Wherof  into  this  ytke  daie 
To  gedrr  vpon  the  sea  tbei  woane, 

Where  many  a daughter  and  win  no 
Tbei  bringen  forth  of  byrdes  kynde. 

Gower.  Cm/.  Am.  book  iv.  foL  80. 

But  tell  me  shepbeardt,  should  it  not  ythend 
Your  roundels  fresh,  to  heare  a dolefnll  verse 
Of  Rosalinda,  (who  kuowee  Hot  Rosalinda  ?) 

That  Colin  mad*!*  gUtt  can  1 you  rehears*. 

Spenser.  Shepherd’s  Calendar  August. 
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ILL,  n.  "'k  Junius  and  Skinner  think  may  be  con- 
III,  adj.  "traded  from  evil,  9.  e.  Took*  is  of 
III,  ad v.  ( opinion  that  idle,  becomes  ill  by  sliding 
I'llniss.  3 over  the  d in  pronunciation.  See  Idle, 
and  AlL.  Shakspeure.  “ Me  weeds  ore  fast  in  growth.” 
Ray,  Sc.  Proverb,  “ III  we  ids  waxes  weil." 

Ailing,  unhealthy,  or  unsound,  diseased,  disordered, 
sick : then  applied  more  strongly,  as  evil,  bad,  perni- 
cious, injurious ; unholy,  depraved,  wicked  ; causing 
pain,  or  wretchedness,  or  misery. 

Warner  used  Ud  as  an  adjective  or  past  participle. 

fat  ctttcll*  ««  full®  strong,  & Me  for  to  wynne 
he  Sareiiaskept  it  long,  bei  wer  ioow  her  In. 

H.  Brunnr,  p.  181. 

God  Urine  bam  welc  ageyn,  A sau*  bwn  fro  Me. 

Id.  p.  285. 

fe  dede  bat  1 did  iUe*  mJ  My  it  *»■ 

I pray®  be  with  gode  wille,  forgyue  ran  fat  trespa*. 

M p.  163. 

lit  hide,  Alein,  by  <*od  thou  is  a fonoe. 

Chaucer.  The  Retes  Tale,  v.  4087. 

How  plea«aunt  and  dear®  rota  euery  body  H a virgin:  how® 
reoerent  a thing,  corn  vnto  them  dial  bee  i It  and  vicious  Ihemsrlucj. 

Fives.  Instruction  of  u Christian  H uman,  rig.  D.  8. 

By  day  die  sits  to  mark  on  the  house  top, 

Or  turret*  hye,  and  the  great  town*  afraies, 

A*  mindeful  of  ill. 

Surrey,  .fine a,  book  iv. 

TbH  act®  wa*  of  all  the  Spaniard*  much  disliked  and  very  a// 
liken,  to  that  they  carried  lh®  Spaniard  prisoner  i«t<>  lidwn, 
Hakluyt.  Voyage,  $e.  vol.  H.  p*rt  ii.  f»l.  182.  Spanish  Barbara  ie. 

She  that  is  chaat  i«  fair,  well  fauoured,  rich,  fruitful!,  noble,  and 
all  b**t  thing*  that  can  be  named  : and  contrary,  ahe  that  H vnehast, 
■»  a *ea  and  treasure  of  all  ritmr. 

Fives.  Instruction  of  a Christian  Woman . sig.  II , 2. 

1 haut  left®  to  bit,  the  garden**  of  Vulcan,  which®  I caused  to 
make  for  her  recreation.  And  if  tlrou  lake  it  from  hir,  thou  sbew«*t 
thyne  efnrese.  „ 

Qtjdcn  Bake,  mg.  X.  8. 

My  Mate  and  Hi,  not  hand  or  heart. 

Most  valiant  friend*,  with-hild 
Me,  wretched  cause  of  your  repair®. 

By  wicked  Romans  M. 

Hamer.  Albion's  England,  hook  iii.  cb.  *vi 

Nought  want*  but  time  aod  place,  which  shortly  *hee 
Denized  bath,  and  to  her  lower  told. 

It  pleased  well.  8®  well  they  both  agree  ; 

So  ready  rip®  to  it,  itt  women’*  counsels  bee. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queear,  hook  Iii.  can.  10. 
The  image  answered  him  : 1 am  thy  if/  angvll,  Brutus,  and  thou 
shall  *ee  me  »*v  the  ©itv  of  Philippe*. 

.Sir  Thomas  Sortk.  Plutarch,  fol.  «16.  Alexander  and  Ctriar. 
N*ih‘le*ie.  th’  vuchaunter  would  not  *pare  his  paine, 

To  hope  to  win  occasion  to  hi*  will ; 

Which  when  be  long  awaited  had  in  vain®, 

He  chang'd  hia  mind  from  one  t«»  other  ill. 

Spenser  Faerie  Quee me,  book  ii- can.  1. 
!U  seeme*,  said  he,  if  he  »o  valiant  be. 

That  be  should  be  so  stern®  to  stranger  wight : 

For  seldom®  yet  did  lining  creature  *e®. 

That  eurwsie  and  manhood  euer  disagree. 

Id  A.  book  vi.  can.  4. 


. Thou  woiild'vt  b«  great, 


Are  not  without  ambition,  but  without 
The  ittMUr  should  attend  it. 

SKukrpettre.  Macbeth,  fol.  134. 
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The  fear  of  God  is  freedom,  joy,  and  ptvee, 

And  makes  all  ills  that  tea  us  here  to  cease  : 

Though  the  word  fear  some  men  may  ill  endure, 

’Tis  such  a fear  as  only  makes  recur®. 

H aller.  Of  the  Fear  of  God,  can.  i. 
Obaerv®  th®  language  well  io  ail  you  write, 

And  swerve  not  from  il  io  your  loftiest  flight, 

Thr  smoothest  verwe  and  the  ex ac test  sens® 

Displease  us,  if  ill  English  give  offence. 

Itrydrn.  Art  of  Poetry,  can.  I. 
What  makes  all  physical  or  moral  ill  t 
There  deviate*  Nature,  and  here  wanders  will. 

God  sends  not  iU t if  rightly  understood, 

Or  partial  ill  is  universal  good. 

Or  change  admits,  or  Nature  lets  it  fall, 

Short,  and  hut  rare,  till  Man  improv’d  il  all. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Man.  Epulis  4. 

While  hi*  [the  Prince  of  Orange]  Marts  Utted  and  the  event  was 
doubtful,  all  was  in  suspence,  and  none  of  the  parties  engaged  seemed 
to  have  other  notions  or  sentiments  than  what  were  reined  by  the 
hope*  or  f«ar*  of  no  important  a life. 

Sir  William  Temple.  Birr  At,  vol.  ii.  p.  309.  Memoirs,  from  1672  Io 
1679. 

It  seems  the  part  of  wisdom,  and  no  sin 
Against  the  law  of  inie,  to  niea*ure  Inis 
With  lee*  distinguish’d  than  ourselves;  that  thus 
We  may  with  patience  bear  our  mod'rate  ills. 

tW per.  The  Task,  book  iv. 

■ A tatter’d  apron  hides, 

Worn  as  a cloak,  and  hardly  hides,  a gown 
More  Uttered  Mill ; and  doth  but  M conceal 
A bosom  heav'd  with  never-ceasing  sighv. 

Id.  lb.  book  i. 

Alas!  I only  wish  for  health  again, 

Because  1 think  my  lover  shares  my  pain : 

For  what  would  health  avail  to  wretched  me, 

If  you  could,  unconcern’d,  my  illness  sc®  ? 

Littleton.  Sulpicu  to  Cennthus  in  her  Sickness. 

Ill  is  much  used  in  Con\posilioti,  both  as  noun  and 
adverb:  with  the  present  participle  frequently  as  a 
noun.  Ill-divining  ; divining  ill  or  evil  Ill-breeding; 
breeding  ill  or  evil.  Ill  ia  never  used  with  the  adver- 
bial termination  ly,  probably  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  pronouncing  it.  It  is  (as  many  other  words  have 
been  shown  to  be)  conjoined  to  the  won!  following  by 
an  hyphen,  serving  the  full  purpose  of  an  adverbial  ter- 
mination. See  the  Quotation  front  Tookc  in  r. 
Hyphen. 

We  lost  not  any  nne,  nor  had  one  M-dupoted  to  my  knowledge,  nor 
found  any  calenture,  or  other  uf  those  pestilent  diseases  which  dwell 
in  all  hot  region*,  aod  so  neerc  the  equinoctial!  line. 

Hakluyt.  Voyage,  Sfc.  vol.  tii.  fol.  660,  .Sir  Walter  Raley h. 

] could  here  name  many  of  our  country  buildings  bolh  Urge  aod 
wide,  neither  Ufauatnvd  in  shew®,  nor  base  in  regard  to  their  work- 
manship, and  costly  firmenesree  or  strength. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  fid.  677.  The  True  Slate  of  Iceland. 

Th®  which®  counsell  although  in  suche  a cave  it  be  not  worthy  to 
be  reproutd : yet  it  fel  out  ilfauoredly. 

Arthur  Gtddyug.  Omar.  Commentaries,  p.  129. 

Little  of  stature,  Ul-fmhtrui al  limmes,  cruke-backed. 

Sir  Thomas  A/ore.  Worker,  fol.  37,  Xysyr  Rye  horde  lit. 

Flee  then  yl-suodimy  pleasures,  bait®*  untrue, 

And  noble  vertue*  faire  renown  pursue. 

Facer  tame  A actors.  Nutatum.  The  Philosopher's  Saying. 
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l!.f„  Wherefore  the  laid  spirit*  *u  ihrytlmg  end  loth  to  leaue  his  oliie 
vs  babitarioo.  Vdatl.  Luke.  ch.  vtti. 


Unhappy  pea,  and  ili-aeteplrd  line* 

That  intimate  in  vain  my  chaste  desire. 

Daniel.  Sonnet  56. 

How  (bnd  and  Idle  then 
Will  aesme  (be  mistenes  of  men  t 
How  like  some  dull  ill-acted  part 
The  aubtileat  of  humane  art  t 

Habmglou.  Caetara,  part  iii. 
And  let  the  day  be  lime  enough  to  mourn 
The  shipwreck  of  my  ifl-adeentir'd  youth. 

Dam  ft.  Sonnet  51 . 

Then  why  dooet  not,  thou  tU-admsed  man, 

Make  meanea  to  winn*  thy  liberty  lorloine. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  v,  can.  5. 

An  ill-affected  limbe  ( what  ere  it  aile) 

We  cut  net  off,  till  all  cure*  else  doe  faile. 

/muon.  The  t'nder-urood.  An  FJegie. 
Por  ill  it  were  to  hearken  to  her  cry ; 

Por  she  i*  inly  nothing  iU-appayd, 

But  onely  womanish  flue  forgery. 

Your  slubborne  heart  t*  affect  with  fraile  infirmity. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene.  book  il  call.  12. 
But  he  was  foull,  itt-fauoured,  and  grim. 

Voder  his  eye-brow*  looking  still  ascannoe. 

Id  lb.  book  iii.  can.  12. 

The  rebels  mayntayned  the  fight  for  a small  time,  and  for  their 
persons  showed  no  want  of  courage,  but  beeing  Ul-armed,  and  iU-led, 
and  without  borae  or  artiller-e,  they  were  with  no  great  difficult!*  cot 
in  pieces,  and  put  to  flight. 

Akm.  King  Henry  VII.  M.  171. 
With  me  it  fares  now,  as  with  him  who**  outward  garment  hath 
bin  injur'd  and  Ul-bedighted  / for  having  no  other  shift,  what  help  hut 
to  turn  the  inside  outwards,  especially  if  the  lining  be  of  tbe  same,  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes,  much  better. 

Milton.  Minks,  voL  i.  fol.  1 1 0 . An  Apology  /hr  Smeetymnum. 
Glo.  To  say  the  truth,  this  fact  was  infamous. 

And  Ul-briecoung  any  common  man ; 

Much  more  a knight,  a captain  and  a leader. 

Shakspeare.  Henry  FI,  First  Part,  fol.  110, 
Whom,  when  I heard  to  been  to  dl-bettad 
(Weak*  wretch)  I wrapt  myadfe  in  palmer's  weed, 

And  cast  to  seek  him  forth  through  danger  and  great  dreed. 

Spencer.  Faerie  Qneene,  book  ii.  can.  1. 
My  brother  (1  think#,  he  holds  you  well  and  in  Jeirnea  of  heart) 
hath  hoi  pc  to  effect  your  ensuiog  marriage : surely  sute  ill- spent, 
and  labour  ill -bestow'd. 

Skakspeare,  Stack  adot  about  A of  king,  fob  111. 
My  greatness  threaten’d  by  ill-boding  eyes. 

My  action*  strangely  cetnured  of  all, 

Yet  m my  way,  my  giddiness  not  sees 
The  pit  wherin  I like  I v was  to  fall. 

Drayton.  The  Legend  of  Thomas  Cromwell. 
Qv.  'Twere  good  she  were  spoken  with, 

Por  she  may  strew  dangerous  conjectures 
In  ill-breeding  minds. 

Shakspeare.  Ham/A,  fol.  273. 

Thev  that  from  the  beginning  were  crept  in  farour  and  friendship 
with  this  young  ill-brougkt-up  tyrant,  by  flattering  of  him,  aod  feeding 
of  him  with  vain  pleasures  studied  for  no  other  thing,  but  to  entertain 
him  in  love 'nutters,  and  other  vain  exercises. 

Sir  Thomas  Forth.  Plutarch,  fol.  800.  Diem. 

The  things  we  deem 

And  hold  in  oar  ill-cast  accounts,  to  be 
Of  highest  value,  and  of  best  esteem. 

Daniel  To  the  Lady  Lucy,  Countess  of  Bedford. 

And  thou  unfaithful!  Hi-compacted  pine. 

That  in  her  nuptials  didst  refuse  to  shine, 

Blais  in  her  pile. 

Cartwright.  To  the  Memory  of  a Shspwracht  Virgin. 

Mau  With  this,  there  grows 

In  my  roost  ill-compoe'd  affection,  such 
A stanchlesee  a u a rice,  that  were  I king, 

I should  cat  off  the  nobles  for  their  lands. 

Shakspeare.  Macbeth,  fol.  146. 


For  now  they  uv  'twas  malice  iu  the  king, 

(Transported  m bis  ill-coucetted  thought)  V 

That  made  him  *o  to  prosecute  the  thing 
Against  all  law,  and  in  a rosirse  so  naught. 

Daniel  History  of  Civil  Mars,  book  i. 

A just  warre  is  a thousand  times  more  happy  than  an  ill-conditioned 
peace. 

Hall.  I Forks,  vol.  i.  fol.  6.  Meditations  and  Foam,  cent  i. 
They  pay  most  drerely  for  their  speech,  the  lightest  matter  of  all 
other*  (as  Plato  with)  in  that  they  suffer  this  heavy  aad  grievou* 
punishment,  to  be  held  and  rrpule'd  for  malicious  enemies,  curved 
speakers,  and  ill-conditioned  persons. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  101 . 

Cl  a.  You  cittern-head,  who  have  you  talk'd  to  ha  * 

You  nasty,  stint  king,  and  M-eountenane’d  cur. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Martial  Staid,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

By  cursed  hap  his  body  being  weak  with  sickness,  and  weary  with 
the  long  journey  he  bad  made  that  day,  he  found  himself  wry  heavy 
aud  i ll-dispased. 

Sir  Tkomus  Forth.  Plutarch,  fol.  314.  Philaptrmen. 

It  was  the  ignorance,  and  Hl-disposednene,  of  sons*  cavillers,  that 
taxed  this  course,  as  prejoditiail  to  preachings  \ since  in  truth,  the 
roust  vsefull  of  all  preaching  is  catechetical!. 

Hull.  Murks,  vol  ii.  part  U.  sig.  A.  a.  a.  3.  Epistle  Dedicatane 
to  the  Old  Religion. 

Tbe  ill-dispasing  only  doth  im  set 
la  disarray,  and  out  of  order  quite. 

Daniel.  Musophiliu. 

J v list.  O God,  I haue  an  i/l-deuming  soule, 

Me  thiol*  I see  thee  now,  thou  art  so  lowe. 

As  one  deed  in  thr  hot  tome  of  a tom  be. 

Either  my  eye-right  faults,  or  thou  look's!  pale. 

Shakspeare.  Borneo  and  Juliet , fat.  69. 

■ ■ - ■ What  we  chang'd, 

Was  innocence,  for  innocence:  we  knew  not 
Tbe  doctrine  of  ill-Jatug,  nor  d ream'd 
That  any  did. 

id.  M'mter's  Tale,  fol.  278. 

Qu.  This  way  the  king  will  come : this  is  the  way 
To  Julius  Osar's  ilt-erecied  lower. 

Id.  Bichard  Ii  fol.  41. 

And  then  the  king 

(Eurvclea  railing)  bod  her  quickly  bring 
All  * H-erprUimg  brimstone,  and  some  fire. 

That  with  perfumes  cast,  be  might  make  entire 
The  house’s  first  integrity  in  all. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  xxd.  fol.  346. 

Earn  all  the  nation  of  vnfortunate 

And  fatall  birds  about  them  flockrd  were, 

Such  as  by  nature,  men  abhorre  and  hate, 

The  ill-fad t owle,  death's  drradfull  mesaengere. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  12. 

He  had  not  passed  farre  spun  the  strand 
When  as  two  old  til  falter’d  hags  he  met. 

By  the  way  side  becing  together  set, 

Two  grie-riy  creatures. 

Id.  Ib.  book  v.  can.  !2S 

The  north  winds  also  where  they  blow,  do  cause  apple*  to  ihrinke 
and  rivill  Uftvouredlg. 

Holland.  Phnie,  vol.  I fol.  440. 

For  all  use,  in  all  thing**  if  it  be  not  stayed  bv  conning,  will  very 
easely  bring  a roan  to  do  that  thing,  whatsoever  ho  goeifa  about,  with 
much  ilfavorednesse  and  deformitye. 

Ascham.  Works,  fol  118.  TosropJuhts. 

H apple,  but  fur  ao  happie  UlsecuPd 
Ijmg  to  continue,  and  this  high  seat  your  beav'n 
Bl-fene't  for  heav'n  to  keep  out  such  a foe 
As  now  is  enter'd. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  book  iv.  1.  372. 

Id  slavish  habit,  ill- filed  weeds 
O’er-wom  and  soil'd ; 

Or  do  my  eyes  misrepresent  f 

Id.  Samson  Agonist*,  L 122. 
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ILL.  O visions  iU-fomren  I belter  had  ! 

^ , - Liv’d  ignorant  of  future,  so  had  borne 

My  part  of  Mill  onely,  each  day's  lot 
Aoough  lu  bear. 

Milton,  /'araiftr  Lost,  book  li.  I.  763. 
£■011.  Thy  hopes  arc  not  ill-founded  nor  wm  vain 
Of  thi«  delivery,  and  jt*y  thereon 
Conceiv’d,  agreeable  to  a father’*  love. 

Id  Samson  Agonist  et,  I.  1504. 

Reclaiming  them  wki»  arc  iff-fiwa  and  about  to  practice  mi*- 
ehiefr,  confirming  and  encouraging  those  who  be  well  minded. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fob  320. 

Perhaps  to  your  fond  son*.  your  ill-got  good*  vou  leave. 

You  scarcely  butied  are,  hut  they  your  hope'  deceive. 

Drayton.  Poly ■ oAiiir,  long  2 1 . 

If  Petrarch's  unarm’d  bosom  catch  a wound 
Prom  a light  glance,  must  Laura  be  renown’d? 

Or  both  a glory  gain, 

lie  from  Ul-govem'd  love,  *he  from  disdain. 

Come,  A Dinar  /aw. 

I fear  the  dread  events  that  dog  them  both. 

I«st  some  itkgreeiing  touch  attempt  (he  person 
Of  our  unowned  sister. 

hlilton.  Co  mux,  1. 406. 
Thi*  open'd  wide  the  public  way,  whereby 
Ruin  rush’d  in  upon  the  troubled  land. 

Under  whose  weight  it  happen’d  long  to  lie, 

Quite  overthrown  with  their  ill -guiding  hand. 

Ikcayt (Mt.  The  Miseries  #/  Quern  Margaret. 

As  foe  other  prisoners  of  the  Athenians,  the  most  of  them  died  of 
sickness,  and  of  tU-kandling  in  the  prison. 

Str  Thomas  North.  Plutarch,  fol.  465.  Xieias. 

Amidst  the  bridsle  feast,  whilst  euery  man 

Surcharg’d  with  wine,  were  Heedless*  and  ill-headed. 

All  bent  to  mirth  before  the  bride  was  bedded. 

Brought  in  that  masite  of  lone  which  late  was  showen. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quemt,  book  iv.  can  1. 
Jsq.  O knowledge  ill-inhabited,  worse  than  Joue  in  a thatch’d 
house.  Shakspeare.  As  Yon  Like  ft,  fol.  I9H. 

- - - ■ Corrupted  faith  hid  bred 

An  iH-murd  obedience  for  command. 

And  languishing  lux uriousness  had  spread 
Wayward  unaptness  over  all  the  land. 

Hamel.  History  of  Civil  If  art,  book  v. 

■ Out-breaking  vengeance  uticombines 

Tire  ill-jmn'd  plots  so  fairly  over-cast ; 

Turns  up  those  huge  pretended  heaps  of  shows. 

And  all  these  weak  illusions  overthrows. 

Id.  pt.  book  iii. 

• Nay,  the  ill-judging  world 

Is  likely  enough  to  give  tliem  those  characters. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Law  of  Candy,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 
Some  honour  I would  have, 

Not  from  great  deeds,  but  good  alone  ; 

Th'  unknown  are  better  than  ill-known  ; 

Rumour  can  ope  the  grave. 

Cawley.  A Foie. 

Tis  surh  another  strange  ittJaid  request, 

At  if  a beggar  should  intreat  & king 
To  leave  hi*  soppier  and  his  lhroae  to  him. 

And  take  bis  rugs  to  wander  o’er  the  world, 

Hungry  and  cold. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  A A'tng,  and  no  King,  act  ii. 
Yorb,  Well,  well,  1 see  the  issue  of  these  armes, 

I cannot  mend  it,  I must  needs  confess*, 

Because  my  power  is  weake,  and  oJ!  t ll-Uft. 

Shakspeare.  Richard  II.  fol.  33. 
How  too  like  is  this  bell  to  a scandalous  and  illdived  teacher. 

Halt,  /forks,  vol.  ii.  part  iL  fol.  140.  Occasional  Meditation*  57. 

Yet  happy — hapless  day,  bless’d  1 1 1- lot t breath, 

Both  for  our  better  fortune,  and  your  own ! 

For  what  foul  wounds,  what  spoil,  what  shameful  death. 
Had  by  this  forward  resolution  grown. 

Darnel.  History  of  Civil  /fan,  book  vi. 


Whilst  to  the  times,  not  to  tr-en’s  wits,  pertain 
The  good  success**  of  lit- managed  deeds. 

Daniel.  Mxuophdus. 

To  whom  thus  Michael.  These  are  the  product 
Of  those  ill- mated  marriage*  thou  sawst. 

Milton.  Para  due  Loti,  book  li.  L 534. 
But  your  ill-meaning  politician  lords, 

Under  pretence  of  bridal  friends  and  gests. 

Appointed  to  await  me  thirty  spies. 

Id.  Snmson  Apomstev,  1.  1 195. 
Toth’  adjoin’d  camp,  the  rest  distracted  flyj 
And  xtl-aur  d wonders  tell,  and  into ’t  bear 
Blind  Tcrrour,  deaf  Disorder,  helpless  Fear. 

Cowley.  The  Daxddeu,  book  iv. 

Os.  Ill-met  by  moone- light, 

Proud  Tytania. 

Shakspeare,  Midsummer  Sights  Dream,  M.  148. 
Him.  Nay,  Elinor,  then  must  I chide  outright: 

Presumptuous  dame,  Ul-natur’d  Elianor, 

Art  thou  not  second  woman  in  the  realine  ? 

Id.  Henry  VI,  Second  Part,  toL  122. 

Yet  we  have  wits,  and  some  that  for  wits  go, 

Some  real  ones,  and  some  that  would  be  so, 

But  ’lis  iH-natudd  wit,  and  such  as  still, 

To  th1  subject  ur  the  object  workelh  ill. 

Brome.  Epistle  to  C.  C.  Ely. 
Then  iU-pertssading  want,  in  martial  minds, 

And  wronged  patience  (long  oppress’d  with  might) 
Looseness  in  all,  (which  no  religion  binds) 

Commanding  force,  (the  measure  made  of  right) 

Gave  fuel  to  this  fire 

Daniel.  History  of  Civil  Wan,  book  i. 
Sweet  beauty,  the  sad  wrack  of  ruthless  scav. 

And  xU-plac'd  love,  whom  cruel  destinies 
Have  food  for  monsters  made  and  sport  for  waves. 

Sherbet  a.  For  taken  I.ydta, 
Thy  ill-pleas' d eye  from  my  misdeeds*  avert. 

Sidney.  Psalm  51. 

When  he  had  ceas'd  his  lit- resounding  noise, 

Another  flsp-mouth’d  mourner,  black  and  grim, 

Against  the  welkin  volliev  o it  his  voice. 

Shakspeare.  feniss  and  Adonis. 
Clo.  Truly  thou  art  damn'd,  like  an  iU-rtquted 
Egg*  all  on  one  aide. 

Id  As  Like  It,  fo|,  195. 

Some  o’  th’  their  plants  are  ill-rooted  already,  the  least  wind# 
i*  tlV  world  will  blow  them  downe. 

Id.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  fol,  350. 
Mins.  Consider  this  : he  ha’s  bin  bred  i'  th’  warren 
Since  a could  draw  a sword,  and  is  lU-schoofd 
In  boulted  language : resale  and  hran  together 
He  throws  without  distinction. 

Id.  Coriolunus,  fol.  17. 

A woman  mow'd,  is  like  a fountain*  troubled, 

Muddic,  ill-terming,  thick*,  berell  of  beaulie, 

And  while  it  i*  so,  none  *0  dry  or  thirstie 
Will  daigne  to  sip,  or  touch  one  drop  of  it. 

Id.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  fol.  229. 
Tli’  abundant  Latins  then  old  Ijitium  lastly  left, 

Both  of  her  proper  form  nnd  elegancy  reft; 

Before  her  smoothest  tongue,  their  speech  that  did  prefer 
And  in  her  tables  fil’d  their  ilt-shap'd  character. 

I Jr  ay  inn.  Po/y-atbxon,  SODg  5. 
Kwo.  Now  lady  of  honour,  where’*  your  Honour  now  > 

No  man  can  fit  your  palat,  but  the  prince. 

Thou  most  ilbskntu'ded  rottenness. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  P Master,  act  ii.  ac.  I. 
The  edge  of  warre,  like  an  Ul-sheatked  knife, 

No  more  shall  cut  hi*  master. 

Shakspeare.  Henry  IF.  First  Part,  fol.  4<f. 
And  now  how  much  better  for  him  Had  it  been, 

T endure  a wrong  with  peace,  than  with  such  toil 
T*  obtain  a bloody  right  ? — since  right  is  tin, 

That  is  ill-sought,  and  purchased  with  spoil. 

Daniel.  History  of  Cttnl  Wan,  book  », 
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ILL.  Utiy  i<mr  that  for  rtligiw'i  ukt 

— — 1 W*  may  not  mtiMcre,  burs,  tack ; 

That  the  beginning  of  these  pleas. 

Sprang  from  the  til-sped  A B O'*. 

Drummond.  The  Character  of  an  Jnh-<tnena*ter . 
Oh,  the  idle  til-spent  caret  of  carious  men,  that  consult  with  atari 
and  spirits  tor  their  destinies,  under  colour  of  prevention  1 

Halt  Works,  vol.  L fol.  83.  *ec.  23.  Heaven  upon  Earth. 
King.  Thus  ever  did  rebellion  finde  rebuke  ; 

Fhspirited  Worcester,  did  we  not  tend  grace, 

Pardon,  and  tearmes  of  loue  to  all  of  you  f 

Skakspeare.  Henry  IV.  First  Part,  fol.  73. 
There  is  no  saying  shocks  me  so  much  as  that  which  I bear  very 
often,  “ that  a man  does  not  know  how  to  pass  his  time."  It  would 
have  been  but  ill-spoken  by  MethusaJem  in  the  nine  hundred  siaty- 
ninth  year  of  his  life. 

Cowley.  Essay  2.  Of  Solitude. 
Sow : bow  dost  thou  look  bow  T Oh  til-starr’d  wench, 

Pale  a*  thy  smock#  : when  we  shall  meet*  at  compt, 

This  looke  of  thiee  will  burle  my  soul  from  heauen, 

And  fiends  will  snatch  at  it 

Skakspeare.  Othello , fol.  338. 

When  I consider  thee, 

The  acorne  of  Time,  and  sport  of  Pate, 

How  can  I turae  to  jollitie 
My  i list  rung  harpe,  aod  court  the  delicate  * 

Habington.  Cotta ra,  part  lit. 
When  those  accursed  messengers  of  bell, 

That  feining  dreame,  and  that  faire  forged  vprigbt 
Came  to  their  wicked  master,  and  'gan  tell 
Their  booteleese  paines,  and  ill-succeeding  night. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  hook  i.  can.  2. 
Good  expedition  be  my  friend,  aod  comfort 
The  gracious  queene,  part  or  bis  ibcamc ; but  nothing 
Of  aia  til-la' me  suspicion. 

Skakspeare.  Winter' t Tale , fol.  281. 
Caasi.  Hath  Cassius  lioed 

To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Bratus, 

When  griefr  and  blood  tit- temper'd,  veieth  him  f 
Ran.  When  I spoke  that,  I was  iU-tempeVd  too. 

Id.  Juitus  Cwear,  fol  126. 

Pin.  1 hauc  had  my  labour  for  my  trsuell,  til-thought  on  of  her, 
and  Although!  on  of  you* 

Id  Troyhu  and  Crrtstda,  fid.  78. 

To  wit,  some  iU-tongued  varlet  aod  pick  thaoke  carry  tale  within 
the  house,  or  some  flattering  clawback  commiog  between,  ami  mtrine 
into  the  house,  or  else  some  envious  and  malicious  neighbour  in  the 
city.  Holland,  Plutarch,  fol-  144. 

Pus.  Peace  lady,  pause,  or  be  more  temperatr, 

It  ill  beseemes  this  presence  to  cry  ayme 
To  these  til- tuned  repetitions. 

Skakopeare.  King  John,  foL  6. 

He’d  bid.  blot  all : and  to  the  anvile  bring 
Those  til- turn'd  verses,  to  oew  hammering. 

Johnson.  Horace.  The  Arte  of  Poetry. 
Why  should  we  not  think  them  (the  children  of  a second  matrimony) 
more  holy  (ban  the  offspring  of  a former  til-twisted  wedlock,  begotten 
only  out  of  a besatisl  necessity,  without  any  true  love  or  contentment, 
oe  jOf  to  their  parents. 

Milton.  Works,  vol.  i.  fol.  1 76.  The  Doctrine  and  Dio.  of  Divorce, 
ch.  vi. 

— — — — — — — — - Bring  it  to  that. 

The  gold  I giue  thee,  will  1 melt  and  pour 
Down#  thy  tit-ottering  throate. 

Skakspeare.  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  fol.  348. 
III. wean'd  ambition,  bow  much  art  thou  shrunke  ' 

When  that  this  bodie  did  contain#  a spirit, 

A kingdome  for  it  was  loo  small  a bound  : 

But  now  two  paces  of  tbe  vilest  earth 
la  roome  enough. 

Id.  Henry  IF.  First  Part,  fol.  72. 
To  whom  thus  Em  with  *ad  demeanour  n«k. 

FI-worthy  I such  title  should  belong 
To  me  transgrevsour. 

Milton.  ParatUte  fytol,  book  ai.  I.  IC3. 


As  thou  art,  once  was  I,  a gamesome  bey, 

IB-winter' d now,  and  aged  as  you  see. 

Drayton.  Eclogue  2. 


That  raven  on  yon  left-hand  oak 


ILL. 


For  bis  manner  of  negotiating,  I am  confident  you  will  find  him 
not  til-kred,  uor  offering  to  impose  bis  measures,  as  you  call  them, 
upon  ut. 

Sir  William  Temple . Works,  voL  H.  p.  119.  Letter  to  my  Ijord 
Arlington. 


Time,  if  we  use  til-chosen  stone, 

Soon  brings  a well-built  palace  down. 

Waller.  Of  English  / 'free. 
The  prince,  renown’d  in  bounty  as  in  arms, 

Wfith  pity  aw  the  UI-conceaTd  distress ; 

Quilled  bU  title  to  Carnpaspe’a  charms. 

And  gave  the  fair  one  to  the  friend's  embrace. 

Prior.  Ode  to  Mr.  Howard. 


What  gravity  can  bold  from  laughing  out, 

To  see liim  drag  bis  feeble  legs  about, 

Like  hounds  til-coupled. 

Dryden.  Absalom  and  Achitopkel, 
How  base  I,  Death  so  iU-destrv'd  of  thee 
That  now  thyself  thou  should'*!  rev  enge  on  me. 

Sprat.  The  Plague  of  Atkent. 

— . Soon  be  rears 

Erect  his  towering  front,  bouods  o’er  tbe  lawn 
With  iU-dissemUed  vigour,  to  amuse 
The  knowing  forester. 

Svmerztte.  Tkt  Chase. 

O ! wealth  ill-fated;  which  no  act  of  fame 
E'er  taugbt  to  shine,  or  sanctified  from  shame. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Man,  epiat.  iv. 
Ill-grounded  passions  quickly  wear  away  ; 

What's  built  upon  esteem  can  ne’er  decay. 

Width,  To  his  Book. 

To  find  th*  iU-humoutid  pleasure  at  their  need  : 

Curs’d  when  you  fail,  and  scorn'd  when  you  succeed. 

Rochester.  Artemisia  to  Ch/oe. 

Though  he  were  not  naturally  modest,  he  [Settle!  should  at  least 
have  deferred  the  showing  of  his  impudence  till  a fitter  season : but 
instead  of  this,  he  has  written  before  his  play  the  moat  arrogant, 
calumniating,  ill-mannered,  and  senseless  preface  I ever  saw. 

Dryden.  Prose  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  242.  Remarks  on  the  Empress  of 
Morocco. 


Alrides’  daughter  never  shall  be  led 
(An  ULmaick'd  consort)  to  Achilles'  bed ; 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  is. 

A long,  loeg  tourney,  cboak'd  with  brakes  and  thorns, 
Ol-measutid  by  tee  thousand  barley-corns. 

Ticket!.  Kensington  Garden. 

Ill-mature  is  such  a disposition,  as  inclines  a man  to  those  actions, 
that  thwart  and  sour  and  disturb  conversation  between  man  and 
man:  and  accordingly  consists,  1st  of  a proneneta  to  do  ill  turns, 
amended  with  a complacency,  or  ret  joy  of  mind  upon  sight  of  any 
mischief  that  befalls  another.  2dlv.  An  utter  insensibility  of  any 
good  or  kindness  done  him  by  other*.  Either  of  the**  ill  qualities, 
and  math  more  both  of  them  together,  denominate  a person  iU- 
nalurtd.  South.  Sermons , vol.  i.  p.  474. 

Hell  from  below,  and  Juno  from  above, 

And  howling  nymphs  were  conscious  to  their  love. 

From  this  i//.tHNn«‘i/bour,  in  time  arose 
Debate  aod  death  and  all  succeeding  woe*. 

Dryden.  Firgil  .F.neid,  book  iv. 
Mcthinks,  when  you  expose  the  scene, 

Down  the  iti-organ'd  engines  fall . 

Off  fly  the  vizards,  and  diacouer  all. 

Swift.  7*Ac  Athenian  Society. 
Know,  then,  for  Chthia  fix'd  is  my  return: 

Reiter  at  home  my  til-paid  pain*  to  mourn. 

Than  from  an  equal  here  sustain  the  public  acorn. 

Dryden.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  i. 
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Which  tbow'd  He  would  in  dnagbilU  low  to  dig  ; 

Lou*  Jo  cast  stinking  satires  up  in  d rhymes, 

And  live  by  the  corruptions  of  the  unhsppy  times 

Otway.  Complaint  of  hie  Mute. 
There  a thick  grove  of  aged  cypress  tree*, 

Which  none,  without  an  awful  boerour,  sees, 

Into  iU  wither'd  arm*,  depriv’d  of  leaves. 

Whole  flocks  of  ilt-presaying  birds  receive*. 

Buckinghamshire.  Ode  am  let ri». 

(A*  well  unhappy  Wallace  can  attest, 

Great  patriot-hero  ! dl-rrguittd  chief!) 

Thomson.  Autumn. 

When  thus  the  grisly  speclre  spoke  again  : 

Behold  the  fruit  of  lU-rewanted  pain. 

Dtyden.  Theodore  and  Honan*. 

No  plague's  so  great  a*  an  Ul-ruting  head, 

Yet  ’ll*  a fate  which  few  young  ladies  dread. 

Waitk  An  Epistle  to  a t-ady. 


For  by  (be  Druid  taught,  that  death  but  shifts 
The  vital  sceae,  they  that  prime  fear  de*pi»*d  ; 

And  prone  1o  rush  oe  steel,  disdain'd  to  spare, 

An  instat’d  life  that  must  again  return. 

Thornton,  fjberty. 


11  L 


I propose,  therefore,  along  with  the  rest,  to  pull  down  this  whole 
Ul-mntnred  scaffolding,  which  obstructs,  rather  than  forwards,  our 
public  works. 

Burke.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  290.  Speech  on  the  Economical  Refut  w. 


Like  an  ill-judging  beauty,  his  colours  he  spread, 

And  beplaslcr'd  with  rouge  hi*  own  natural  red. 

Goldsmith.  Retaliation. 


The  verv  bird*  and  monster*  of  the  wood 
Abhor  tii’  ill~scrnttd  field  and  noisome  food. 

Lewis.  Statius,  book  xii. 


ILLA'PSE,  c.'l  Lai.  illabor.  illapmt,  to  fall  inlo  ; 
Ilu'nb.«.  (to  glide  into;  (from  in,  ami  tabu  lo 
li.Li'psABt.e,  (fall  or  glide.) 

iLLA'rs.NO,  n.)  To  fall  or  glide  inloi  generally. 

,0,L  they  nur  be  morally  Imroolable  «nJ  .HapiMr .-  but  lhi>  » 
smee,  not  oatora  i .rawtrd  ol  aUdi.uce,  not  » oerorary  »«■  “< 

oot  bemgt.  otmmiL  PrrtiuMn  ./  .W>,  eh.  trait. 

Tl.r  . //note  a tome  tueh  actire  tohrtAoce  or  powerful  being.  r//«pe- 
miller  und  uitilttl  lo  it.  might  form  it  into  thtt  coottltutmn 

which  ii enjoyo  ,,njr  Oriyimat.cn  o/  Mnnk.nl,  tee.  ir.  ch.ie. 

If  men  trill  needt  top|Hi»o  t formatioo  of  men  by  th«  iffoptmj  of 
too l,  iolo  prepared  meller.  Imc.owr  they  .re  ll.it  it  the  method  of 
formation  in  Iho  ordinary  cour«e  of  generation  now,  they  mu.l  aim 
tuppora  the  progret.  of  the  t,rmalion  and  roainratlnn  nJ  the  burnt, 
nature. 

Sn  let  na  mind  him  [Ood]  at  tn  admit  gladly  hit  geode  iUnpa... 

Barrow.  Sermon.  Trrtuty  Sunday,  1003. 


I LLA'QUE ATE, ")  Lab  illaqueare,  to  ensnare; 

Illaquk a'tion.  f from  in,  and  laquetu,  a snare; 

from  lacire , lo  draw. 

To  ensnare,  to  entangle;  to  draw  into  a snare  or 
noose. 

I am  iUattuatetL  but  not  truly  captivated  into  your  conclusion. 

More.  Divine  Dialogues. 

He  atao  urged!  the  word  Sanyfnr.  in  Mrtlhew  doth  nut  only 
ugnify  toipeo.ion  or  pendnlout  Itaqnenh ...  a.  Ihe  commtm  picture 
dnenbeth  it,  but  alto  aoffoeatioo.  alrangulatinn,  or  intereeptioi,  of 
breath,  which  may  trim  from  grief,  di.pair,  and  deep  dejection  nf 
apiltt.  &>  Tlomas  Brmca.  f Wger  AVronra,  book  vil.  eh.  a I . 

Did  one  Inm  of  Court  alndenta  come  a little  better  grounded  in 
ethiet  KiJ  with  ear  entrance  into  the  cl.il  law,  tnch  an  h.Morj  M 
TOU  trt  meditating  would  leade  them  on  with  delight,  and  iwMbte 
them  to  discover  and  penetrate  into  thn  grounds  of  natural  justice  and 
human  prudence,  and  furnish  them  with  mailer  to  adorn  their  plead- 
ing before  they  wholly  gave  themselves  up  to  learn  to  wrangle  and 
the  art*  of  lUagunstion.  and  not  make  such  haste  to  precedents,  cue- 
tomes,  and  common- place*. 

Memoirs,  vol.  ii-  p.  288.  To  Archdeacon  Nicholson,  Aoc. 


Evelyn. 

10,  1699. 

illation 

I'llative,  n. 


\Lsit  Malum,  brought  or  borne 
in  or  into ; from  in,  and  latum . 


I LLATIVE,  71.  VMS  w t • 

I'llativr,  adj.  ( (from  iolo , lolalum,  tlatum . latum, 
j'llatively.  e Vo**,  de  Anal.  lib.  iii.  c.  37.) 

For  the  logical  application  of  the  word,  see  the 
Quotation  from  Incite. 

An  illation  aad  conclusion  worthy  of  toy  refuter**  logicke  and 
//l//'lV/fVAs,  vol.  i.  p.  703  The  Honour  of  the  Mamed  Oergit . 


This  [world]  for  that  leads  the  teat  in,  is  both  a relative,  and  an 
iUnhre  ; referring  to  what  ho  had  said  in  the  foregoing  word*  : and 
inferring  a necessary  consequence  of  the  one  clause  upon  the  othrv  : 
“ Purge  out  the  old  leaved  : for  Christ  our  Passover  is  sacrifice.!  foi 
u,”  Bishop  HaU.  Rem.  p.  186. 

Illation  or  inference  consists  in  nothing  but  the  perception  of  the 
connection  there  is  between  the  irfooj  in  each  step  of  the  deduction, 
whereby  the  mind  come*  to  ace  either  the  certain  agreement  or  di*- 
sgreement  of  toy  two  ideis  as  in  demonstration,  in  which  it  arrive* 
at  knowledge;  or  their  prohahlo  connection,  on  which  it  give*  or 
withholds  its  assert,  a*  in  opinion. 

l^che.  On  Human  Understanding , book  ir.  ch.  X»ii.  sec.  2. 

Hi*  subtle  demonstrations  prcienl  me  with  an  inferred  and  illative 
truth  at  which  we  arrived  oot  but  by  the  help  of  a train  of  ralioc.ina- 
lioti*. 

Boyle . Works,  rot.  i*.  p.  421.  A Discourse  of  Things  above  Rea- 
son. 

Prom  an  illustration  he  make*  it  an  illation, 

Warbmrion.  Works,  voL  ai.  p.  165.  Remarks  on  TsBtsrd, 

Most  commonly  taken  s Uatively. 

Bishop  Richardson.  On  the  Old  Testament,  p.  434- 

ILLA'UDABLE,\  Lat.  illaudabilu,  not  to  be 

Illa'udably.  } praised  ; from  in,  privative,  and 
taudabilis ; from  laut.  praise : in  A.  S.  A/tat,  from 
hlios-an,  to  celebrate.  Tlic  old  Vocabularies  of  Cocke- 
ram  and  Bullok&r  both  have  the  word. 

Not  worthy  of  praise. 

For  strength  from  truth  divided  aad  from  just, 

Itlau4nl.de,  naught  merits  hut  dispraise 
And  igaoToioif. 

Milton.  Paradise  D at,  book  vi.  1.  382. 

Admitting  that  the  Apostle’s  design  here  (1  Cor.  vi.  7.)  is  to  dis- 
countenance this  practice,  not  only  as  weak  and  iUauUobtc.  but  also 
as  sinful  and  disailawable  : yet  1 affirm,  that  he  accounted  it  But  sin- 
ful from  the  very  nature  of  the  action,  but  only  the  irregularity  of  the 
circumstance.  South.  Sermon  8.  vol.  X.  p.  260. 

It  is  nntural  for  people  to  form  not  iltaudablg  too  favourable  a 
judgment  of  their  own  country.  Broome. 

ILLE  and  VILAINE,  a Department  of  France,  in 
the  North-East  of  Brittany,  touching  the  English  Chan- 
nel, but  nearly  surrounded  by  the  Departments  of 
Manche,  Mayenne,  Lower  Loire,  Morbihan,  and  Cdtes 
du  Nord.  It  is  watered  by  the  Meu,  the  Seiche  and 
the  two  rivers  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  The 
country  is  for  the  most  part  level,  and  the  soil  poor, 
light  sand  or  marshes  covering  a large  portion  of  the 
surface.  This  Department  has  likewise  a larger  share 
of  forest  and  of  those  wild  heaths,  which  are  ao  common 
in  this  quarter  of  France,  than  any  other  part  of  Brittany. 
The  agriculture  i«  at  the  same  time  very  rude,  so  that 
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ll.LK.  the  corn  produced  in  the  Deportment  i»  not  sufficient  for 
— it*  consumption.  The  climate,  however,  is  temperate, 
*BRU1L*  l^C  Pa8ture#  S00^*  and  cattle  are  bred  with  success : 
. J apples  and  pears  grow  as  abundantly  as  in  Normandy, 

and  the  cider  and  perry  made  here  are  excellent,  but 
there  are  no  vineyards.  This  Department  is  divided 
into  six  arrondissements  viz.  Rennes,  St  Maio,  Fou- 
gcres,  Vitre,  Redon,  andMoutfort.  The  population,  in 
1927,  was  553,453. 

Hume*.  The  chief  town  of  the  Department  is  Rennet,  for- 
merly the  Capital  of  Brittany.  It  is  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  llle  and  Vilaine,  the  former  of 
which  is  navigable  for  sloops  as  far  as  the  town.  The 
Vilaine  flows  through  the  town,  and  is  crossed  by  three 
bridges,  the  handsomest  of  which  (the  Pont  iVeuf)  con- 
nects the  upper  and  lower  towns.  The  upper  town, 
placed  on  an  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vilaine, 
is  by  far  the  largest  as  well  as  handsomest  part  of 
Rennes.  It  has  wide  and  well-paved  streets,  four  or  five 
spacious  squares, with  the  houses  large  and  regularly  built 
and  some  imposing  edifices.  The  lower  town  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Vilaine  is  exposed  to  inundations.  There  are 
eight  Churches  here  besides  the  Cathedral  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter,  a plain  but  venerable  building.  The  Arsenal, 
the  Council  llousc,  and  the  Palace,  in  which  the  Pro- 
vincial Parliaments  used  formerly  to  assemble,  arc  the 
most  important  edifices.  The  promenades  are  the  Court 
and  the  Tabor ; the  former  a mile  in  length,  the  latter 
commanding  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  surrounding 
country.  This  town  is  the  scat  of  a Cour  Roy  ale , a 
Bishop,  and  of  the  General  of  the  XIIIUi  military  divi- 
sion. There  is  likewise  a University  or  Academy  here 
with  two  Faculties,  Law  and  Medicine.  A Public  Li- 
brary, Museum  of  Natural  History,  a Botanic  Garden, 
and  a Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  promote  the  literary 
culture  of  the  place.  A little  trade,  and  some  trifling 
manufactures  of  sail-cloth,  cotton  stuffs,  and  leather, 
employ  a population  exceeding  30,000.  The  country 
round  Rennes  is  extremely  fruitful*  220  miles  West  of 
Paris. 

Si.  Mtlo.  St.  MaJo , the  sea-port  town  of  the  Deportment,  is  a 
place  of  great  importance  in  time  of  war.  It  is  built  on 
the  little  Island  of  Aaron,  and  is  joined  to  the  main- 
land by  a causeway  only  54  feet  wide,  and  above  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  in  length.  The  entrance  into  the 
town  from  the  causeway  is  defended  by  a castle  flanked 
with  towers  ; perpendicular  rocks,  ramparts  and  batte- 
ries protect  the  town  on  every  side.  The  harbour  is 
large  but  extremely  difficult  of  access,  from  the  number 
of  sunken  rocks  which  lie  in  the  channel.  The  spring- 
tides  rise  at  St.  Malo  above  50  feet.  The  trade  of  the 
place  is  not  great,  but  during  the  late  war  the  harbour 
was  the  rendezvous  of  the  privateers  which  infested  the 
Channel.  Population  about  1*0,000.  Forty-four  miles 
North  North-West  of  Rennes. 

ILLECGBROUS,  Lai,  Ulectbromt , ilUcebrtt,  from 
illictre,  to  draw  to,  to  attract,  to  allure  ; from  in,  and 
laerre,  to  draw. 

Attractive,  alluring,  enticing. 

He  [Alexander]  had  rather  w the  harpe  of  Achilles,  wherto  he 
not  (hr  lUevebroue  dilectatyons  of  Venn*,  but  tbevalyaot  octcs 
and  oohlo  affaires  of  excellent  prince*. 

S*r  Tbmmao  Rif*.  The  Gooemour,  fol.  21. 

The  study  is  elegant,  and  the  matter  lUeoabromt,  that  is  to  mye, 
•wet*  :o  tiie  reder.  Id  lb.  fol.  135. 

ILLECF.BRUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  clu*s 
Peafutidria  ; order  Monogynia ; natural  order  IUtcr- 


bretr.  Generic  character;  calyx  five-leaved,  cartila-  ILUtCE* 
ginous;  corolla  none ; stigma  simple;  capsule  five-  UHl'M. 
valved,  one-seeded.  — 

About  twenty  species,  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  * ^ATe!^" 
the  Northern  hemisphere.  I.  verticiUatum , the  Knot-  . . 

grass,  is  a native  of  England. 

ILLE'GAL.T  Lat.  in,  and  legalia,  from  lex,  legit, 

Illk  oali.y,  l-law.  Lex  (Tooke)  is  leg*,  the  past 
Illeoa'lity.J  part  leg , or  lag,  of  tile  Goth,  and 
A.  S.  verb  lagyan,  began,  ponere,  any  thing  laid  down, 
as  a rule  of  conduct. 

Against  or  contrary  to  law,  unlawful. 

Whatever  else  men  call  punishment  or  censure,  is  not  property  an 
evil,  ao  it  be  not  an  illegal  violence,  but  a saving  medicine  ordained 
of  God  both  for  the  public  and  private  good  of  man. 

Milton.  If’arkt,  rot  i.  p 66.  The  Heaton  of  Church  Government, 

Sfc.  book  ti. 

Did  not  tlut  choleric  and  vengeful  act  of  proclaiming  him  traitor 
before  due  process  of  law,  haring  been  convinc’d  so  late  before  of  hu 
illegality  with  the  five  members,  and  declare  his  anger  to  be  incens'd? 

Id.  An  Anewer  to  Exkon  Batxltke,  vol,  i.  p.  3s7.  sec.  H. 

Fifthly,  the  reformed,  therefore,  being  by  that  Church  illegally 
condemned  for  those  point*,  are  not  Hcretikes. 

Hall.  Work*.  The  OH  Net, gum,  cb.  Hi. 

When  very  i/legaJ  things  were  to  he  done,  the  common  method 
wa*  this:— a letter  waa  drawn  for  it  to  be  signed  by  the  King,  direct- 
ing it  upon  some  colour  of  law  or  ancient  practice* : tne  King  signed 
whatsoever  was  thus  sent  to  him  : and  when  Ins  letter  was  read  in 
council,  if  any  of  the  lawyers  or  others  of  the  board  offered  to  object 
to  it,  he  was  brow-lveatcn,  as  a man  that  oppoeed  the  King’s  service, 
and  refused  to  obey  hi*  orders. 

Burner.  Or*  Time*,  book  iii.  Anno  167#. 

He  ami  that  engine  (the  fiddle]  of  vile  noise, 

On  which  illegally  he  plays. 

Shall  [dictum  factum ) both  be  brought 
To  condign  punishment  as  they  ought. 

Butler.  Hudibrat,  part  i.  can.  2. 

Here  it  b not,  how  long  the  people  are  bound  to  tolerate  the  ille- 
gality of  our  judgment*,  but  whether  we  have  a right  to  substitute 
our  occasional  opinion  in  the  place  of  law  ; *o  as  to  deprive  the 
citizen  of  hi*  franchise. 

Burke.  Work*,  vol.  iv.  p.  71,  Speech  on  the  Sfiddletts  Election. 
ILLE'GHIE,  ) These  words,  so  common  in  speech. 
Illegibly.  j have  rarely  occurred  in  writing.  LaU 
in,  privative,  and  UgibUi »,  from  legere,  to  read  ; the  Lat. 
legtbilis  is  not  of  Classical  authority. 

That  cannot  be  read. 

The  secretary  poured  the  ink-box  all  over  the  writing*  and  so  de- 
faced them  that  they  were  made  altogether  illegible. 

Hour/ l . 

Before  I sent  the  MS.  to  the  press.  I discovered  that  an  accidental 
blot  bad  made  all  but  the  first  syllable  of  this  name  illegible. 

Stamm.  An  Heroic  Pottnmpt. 

ILLEGITIMATE,^  a Ft.  iUegitime  ; It.  ilUgit- 
Ili.eoi'timatk,  adj.  f timo  ; Sp.  iUegitimo  ; LaU 
Illegitimacy,  ( iltrgiiimu*;ir*mun,  privative, 

1 1. legitimation.  ) and  legitimu* , from  lex,  a law 

Illegal ; not  done,  not  caused,  produced,  born,  accord- 
ing lo  law,  or  as  required  by  law  ; base-born  ; spurious 
Affirmed  by  churchmen  (which  should  bear  no  bate) 

That  John  ul  Gaunt  was  il/rgiiiuuile  ; 

Whom  bis  repuled  mother's  tongue  did  spot, 

By  a base  blemish  Ikhvt  to  he  begot. 

Drayton.  E»glan>C»  Heron  nt  E pullet,  Quren  Jiabet  to  King 
Richard  ft. 

Nor  did  I fear  any  illegitimate  impression  tlierrpf,  conceiving  that 
nobody  would  Ive  at  the  charge  of  iL 

Brome.  To  the  Reader. 

Our  Court  mournrlh  this  whole  festival  with  aad  frugality  for  the 
untimely  death  of  the  young  Duke  of  Savoy,  our  Queen's  nephew, 
hastened  they  say  by  the  Cardinal  bis  uncle,  who  would  first  have 
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IL4XGIT1*  *>»®,  and  d»»l  »«*  taking  effect  b j the  wpportmcnt  of 

M ATK.  Sp*"i-  he  fell  to  other  Roman  arts. 

' " Reliquiat  Ifottomanti,  p.  479. 

ILLICIT.  Richard  the  Third  had  a resolution,  out  of  a hatred  to  both  hi* 

■ _ L brethren.  Kins  Edward  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  thrir  lint*, 
— v ( hawing  had  liis  hand  in  both  their  blood*,)  to  disable  their  ijours  vpon 
false  and  incompetent  pretests;  the  one,  of  aUaindor  ; the  other  of 
illegitmahm.  Bacon.  Henry  IT /.  toL  28. 

Thomas  Crammer  did  most  ungodlilv,  and  against  law,  judge  the 
divorce,  upon  hi*  own  unadvised  understanding  of  the  Scriptures, 
upon  the  testimonies  of  the  Universities,  and  wme  bare  and  most  un- 
true conjectures ; and  that  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  two  acta  of 
parliament,  in  which  waa  contained  the  illegitimacy  of  her  Majesty. 

Burnt!.  History  of  the  Reformation,  Anno  1553. 

Lord  Root,  hating  been  by  act  of  parliament  last  year  divorced 
from  hi*  wife,  and  hit  children  by  her  declared  illegitimate,  and  no- 
capable  to  inherit,  doth  now  press  for  an  act  to  enable  him  to  marry 
another. 

Tempt e.  I for  At,  vol.  li.  p.  195.  From  Mr.  Secretary  Trevor. 

Zuingliut  confutrs  that,  and  *ay»,  if  the  marriage  he  against  the  law 
of  God.  it  ought  to  be  dissolved  ; but  concludes  the  Queen  should 
be  put  away  honourable,  ami  still  used  as  a Queen,  and  the  marriage 
should  only  be  dissolved  for  the  future,  without  illegitimating  the 
issue  begotten  in  it,  since  it  had  gone  on  in  a public  way,  upon  a re- 
ceived error. 

Burnet.  Hitiory  of  tkt  Reformation,  book  ii.  Anno  1539. 

By  this  act,  Gardiner  had  performed  his  promise  to  the  Queen,  of 
getting  her  illegitimalum  taken  off,  without  any  relation  to  the  pope’s 
authority.  id. 

But  the  m»*t  glaring  note  of  illegitimacy  is  in  the  line, 

Tilhom  psirnii  gnat  abeit  ah  origme  Curia  r, 

Hurd.  If  or  At,  vol.  L p.  342.  On  the  E p*tile  to  Augusta*. 

T hey  must,  therefore,  look  on  this  grow  and  palpable  defect  of  re- 
presentation, this  fundamental  grievance,  (so  they  rail  it,)  as  a thing 
not  only  vicious  in  iUelf,  but  as  rendering  our  who**  government  ab- 
solutely illegitimate,  and  not  at  all  better  than  a downright  usurpation. 
Burke.  Work*,  vol.  v.  p.  116.  Refections  on  the  Revolution  in 
Frame. 

ILLEVIABLE,  from  the  Fr.  lever  ; Lat.  levare ; to 
raise. 

That  cannot  be  levied  or  raised. 

He  rectified  the  method  of  collecting  hit  revenue,  and  removed  ob- 
solete and  iflemaUe  parts  of  charge.  llale. 

ILLI'BERAL,^  I,ai.  Uliberali* ; from  in,  priva- 
Illi'bkk a i.ly,  f live,  and  liberalit,  from  liber , free. 

1 Lt.iiiKUAi.iTY,  | Mean,  ignoble,  disingenuous,  un- 
Illi'berabi.b.  ' generous,  niggardly. 

Not  liberal  science  but  illiberal  must  that  needs  he,  that  mounts  in 
contemplation  merely  for  money, 

Milton.  I for  At,  vol.  i.  Col.  96.  An.  on  Rem.  Dtf 

The  \f liberality  of  parent*,  in  allowance  towards  their  children,  i» 
an  harmefull  errour ; makes  them  base  ; acquaint*  them  with  ahiAs  ; 
make*  them  aort  with  mcaoe  company,  and  make*  them  aurfet  more 
when  they  come  to  plentie. 

If  (ton  Essay  1.  Of  Parcnit  and  Children. 

The  reputation  that  growrth  from  small  and  base  things  it  disho- 
nourable, ilbberable,  vile,  and  of  no  worth. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  M.  39. 

According  to  ordinary  signification,  the  word  i*  used  in  oppositioe 
to  the  liberal  arts:  whereas  in  propriety  of  speech  those  employments 
stone  may  lie  styled  illiberal,  which  require  only  some  bodily  exer- 
cise, a<  manufactures,  trades,  ftc. 

WUAmt,  Archimedes / or.  Mechanical  Power!,  book  ii.  cb.  il 

One  that  had  been  bountiful  only  upon  surprise  and  incogitancy, 
illiberally  retracts.  Decay  of  l*iety. 

He  is  a man 

More  apt  thro'  inborn  gentleness  to  err, 

In  giving  mercy's  tide  loo  free  a course, 

Than  with  a thrifty  and  illiberal  hand 
To  stint  it*  channel. 

Mann.  Fjfnda 

ILLICIT,  Fr.  UlieiUf  It.  U led  to ; Sp.  ilidto;  Lat. 
illiceiu*  ; qui  per  leget  non  licet.  Cotgrave  says,  iili- 
dlout,  unlawful. 


Nut  allowed  or  permitted  by  law,  unlawful. 

Nor  rap*  Herculean  drew  me  to  thy  coast, 

Nor  was  illicit  venery  my  hoast. 

Lewit.  St  at  i mi,  book  vih.  I.  136. 

Thus  one  illicit  and  mischievous  transaction  always  leads  to  arm  her. 
liar  he.  If  or  As,  vol.  xi,  p.  193.  On  the  Affair  t of  India. 

ILLICIUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Poly- 
andria , order  PAygynia , natural  order  Magnolim. 
Generic  character : calyx  six-leaved ; corolla,  petals 
twenty-seven,  disposed  iti  a triple  series;  capsules  nu- 
merous, funning  a ball,  two-valved,  one-seeded  ; (petals 
sometimes  six.) 

Three  species,  natives  of  North  America  and  China. 

ILLIGHTEN,  t.  e.  to  enlighten,  q.  r.  to  illuminate. 

When  as  th*  ii  lightened  soul  discover*  clear 
Th*  abusive  shows  of  sense,  and  notes  with  heed 
How  poor  a thing  is  pride;  “ when  all,  as  slave*, 

Differ  but  in  their  fetter*,  not  their  graves.” 

Daniel.  Hitiory  of  Civil  Hart,  book  v.  ch.  iv. 

Not  to  take  in  our  way  the  full  testimonies  of  Dennis  the  Arcnp.v 
giir  and  Qrigcn  ; that  of  Tertullian  is  must  dear,  the  flesh  is  over. 
«h ado wed  with  the  imposition  of  the  hand,  that  the  soul  may  be 
illightned  by  the  Spirit. 

Hall.  Workt,  voL  ii*.  fol.  981.  Imposition  of  Hand*. 

ILLIMITABLE, 'k  Fr.  iltimite ; It.  illimilato  ; 

Kli  MIT  ACTION,  I Sp.  Uimilado;  Lat.  in.  and 

Ii.li'mited,  | lime*,  a boundary  or  landmark. 

Illi'mitedness.  J Tit  at  cannot  be  bounded  or 

confined,  terminated  or  determined ; boundless,  inter- 
minable. 

Before  their  eye*  in  sodden  view  appear 
The  secret*  of  a hoarie  deep,  a dark 
Illimitable  ocean  without  bound, 

Without  dimension,  where  length,  breadth,  and  bigbth, 

And  time  and  place  are  lost. 

Milton.  Para  dire  Loti,  book  ii.  I.  892. 

Some  other  thing*  (and  too  many)  her  wicked  apoatasie  hath  de- 
vised and  maintained  abominably  amisse : the  body  of  her  anlichns- 
tiaiiiame  gruaws  erroura,  ami  (by  just  sequel  I ) heresies;  their  popes* 
iupremacie,  infaUtbiliue,  ilhmilatton,  transubstantialiou,  &e. 

Hall,  Horht,  vol.  i.  fol  518.  An  Apology  againti  Broumuts. 

Neither  can  any  creature  have  power  to  command  it,  hut  those 
only  to  whom  he  hath  committed  it  by  apecialt  deputation  ; our  they 
neither,  by  any  independent  or  iUinuted  authority  ; but  according  at 
it  ia  regulated  hy  just  laws. 

M.  Jo.  vol.  Hi.  fol.  799.  Resolution!,  decade  2.  case  1 . 

At  therefore  he  i*  that  Infinite  Spirit,  who  doth  all  things,  and  can 
do  no  more  than  all,  to  they  (a*  his  immediate  subordinates)  are  the 
means  whereby  be  exccutrlh  bit  iHiauted  power  in  and  upon  this 
whole  created  world. 

Id.  lb.  fol.  963.  tec.  4.  Of  God  and  hu  Angel*. 

The  absoluteness  and  i Uiuutedneu  of  his  commission  was  gene- 
rally spoken  of. 

Clarendon.  Hitiory  of  the  Rebellion 
Snatch  me,  ye  whirlwind*  ! far  front  human  r*ct; 

Tast'd  through  the  void  illimitable  apace. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  nooa  u 

Horace  was  of  opinion,  that  the  chorus  ought  to  have  been  re- 
tained, though  the  vlate  had  abridged  it  of  the  licence,  it  to  much 
delighted  in,  of  an  UlimitM  and  intemperate  satyr. 

Hurd.  Work*,  v«|.  i.  p.  ilS.  On  the  Art  of  Poetry 
But  while  he  measur'd  o'er  the  painful  race 
In  fortune's  wild  illimitable  chase. 

Adversity,  companion  of  hi*  way, 

Still  o'er  the  victim  hung  with  iron  sway. 

Falconer.  Shipwreck,  can.  1. 

ILLINOIS,  a vast  territory  of  the  United  Slates, 
which  was  admitted  a member  of  the  Union  in  1818. 
It  extends  from  North  to  South  350  miles,  with  a mean 
breadth  of  200  miles,  and  is  bounded  chiefly  by  the 
rivers  Ohio,  Mississippi  and  Wabash.  A parallel  drawn 
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ILLINOIS,  from  the  Mississippi  through  the  rocky  mountains  in 
latitude  41°  50',  till  it  meets  a line  running  Northward 
from  the  Wabash,  constitutes  the  Northern  boundary. 
The  extent  of  this  Stale  is  not  less  than  52,000  square 
miles. 

Sail.  In  soil  and  climate  this  is  one  of  the  moat  highly- 

favoured  Countries  in  North  America,  or  perhaps  in  the 
world.  The  low  bottoms  near  the  banks  of  rivers  are 
indeed  unhealthy,  but  the  malaria  is  confined  to  narrow 
limits,  and  may  be  still  further  subdued  as  the  rankness 
of  wild  vegetation  gives  way  to  culture.  The  wet 
prairies  and  salt  marshes  are  the  least  productive  part 
of  the  soil,  yet  they  afford  a rich  and  abundant  pasturage. 
The  dry  prairies  arc  of  such  inexhaustible  fertility,  that 
in  some  spots  wheat  has  been  grown  for  a century  to- 
gether without  manure.  Indeed,  the  wheat  crops  of 
new  settlers  often  prove  worthless  from  the  too  great 
fertility  of  the  soil,  which  is  composed  of  layers  of  de- 
cayed wood  and  leaves  on  a rich  calcareous  earth. 

Rivers.  The  numerous  great  rivers  which  flow  through  or 

communicate  with  this  fine  Country,  open  to  it  all  the 
advantages  of  commerce.  On  the  West,  the  Mississipi 
washes  its  limits  for  600  miles.  The  Wabash,  which  is 
also  navigable,  forms  its  boundary  on  the  East  for  240 
miles,  and  from  the  mouth  of  this  river  to  the  Missis- 
sippi the  Ohio  winds  in  a course  of  160  miles.  The 
Cascaskias,  a navigable  river  falling  into  the  Mississippi, 
flows  through  a most  luxuriant  country,  and  the  Illinois , 
further  to  the  North,  may  be  navigated  for  200  miles, 
and  receives  20  smaller  streams,  all  available  for  inter- 
nal communication.  Canoes  may  navigate  this  last- 
named  river  to  within  four  miles  of  the  Chicago,  which 
flows  into  Lake  Michigan ; so  that  this  short  portage 
is  sufficient  to  establish  the  communication  with  the 
great  Canadian  lake*,  and  it  is  said  that  when  the  rivers 
are  flooded,  canoes  may  pass  from  one  to  the  other  with- 
out unloading.  The  Wabash,  also,  approaches  to 
within  six  or  eight  mile*  of  the  Miami,  which  runs  into 
Like  Erie.  The  country  watered  by  the  Wabash  is 
described  by  travellers  as  uncommonly  picturesque  and 
beautiful.  Between  that  river  and  the  Illinois  lie  ex- 
tensive prairies,  sometimes  with  an  undulating  surface, 
and  covered  with  timber  of  extraordinary  size,  and 
occasionally  spreading  into  level  plains,  which  stretch 
to  the  horizon  without  a tree  or  an  eminence. 

Oak.  poplar,  and  platanu*  of  many  varieties  are 
found  in  the  woods.  The  honey-locust,  which  grows 
in  the  valleys,  reaches  the  height  of  40,  or  pven  of  60 
feet.  The  branches  and  trunk  are  armed  with  sharp, 
prickly  spines,  from  five  to  ten  inches  in  length ; the 
flowers  come  out  from  the  sides  of  the  young  branches, 
a nd  are  succeeded  by  crooked,  compressed  pods,  from 
10  to  18  inches  long,  and  about  two  inches  broad, 
which  are  filled  with  a sweet  pulp.  These  pod*  are 
used  in  making  beer,  and  afford  for  hogs  and  other 
animals  a nutritive  and  abundant  food.  The  black 
walnut,  spice-wood,  coffee-nut,  sassafras,  pawpaw,  and 
many  oilier  trees  are  found  in  their  congenial  soils 
throughout  the  State.  The  wild  vine  is  common  in  the 
Southern  parts,  and  from  the  result  of  experiments 
made  by  the  French  settlers,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  wine  may  at  a future  day  be  one  of  the  chief  pro- 
ductions of  the  Country. 

HiaeraU.  There  is  but  little  known  of  the  Mineralogy  of  Illi- 
nois. Limestone  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  rock.  All 
the  tributary  streams  of  the  Wabash  and  Illinois  flow 
over  beds  of  limestone,  and  have  in  some  places  scooped 
vol.  mil. 


their  channels  through  overhanging  rocks  and  preci-  ILLINOIS, 
pices.  Coal  has  been  found  on  the  borders  of  the  — 
Wabash,  and  it  is  supposed  that  extensive  beds  stretch  , 
from  it  towards  the  East. 

Large  herds  of  buffaloes  formerly  roamed  over  the  Animals, 
wide  prairies  of  Illinois,  but  terrified  at  the  approach  of 
Man,  they  are  gradually  retiring  towards  the  Missouri. 

The  red  deer  and  the  elk  are  >till  common,  as  well  as 
bears,  wolves,  foxes,  opossums,  and  racoons.  The  only 
venomous  serpents  found  here  are  the  common  rattle- 
snakes and  copper-heads.  River-fish  is  abundant,  and 
sturgeon  is  taken  in  Luke  Illinois.  Turkeys  are  nume- 
rous in  the  woods  and  hilly  districts.  Geese  and  ducks 
swarm  round  the  lakes  and  pools  in  the  North,  whither 
they  resort  in  quest  of  the  wild  rice,  a favourite  species 
of  food.  Pheasants,  quails,  and  pigeons  are  also  hi 
great  quantities. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  natural  advantages  of  this  Population. 
Country,  its  extensive  prairies  are  for  the  most  part  still 
unoccupied.  The  old  Tribes  of  Indian  warriors  have 
dwindled  away.  The  descendants  of  the  French  colo- 
nists, who  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Illinois  from 
Canada,  have  adopted  nearly  alt  the  habits  of  savage 
life.  Their  antique  villages  are  scattered  between  the 
Illinois  and  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  TTie  more 
modern  colonists,  English  and  American,  advance 
steadily  forward  from  the  Ohio.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  settlements  ure  those  of  Mr.  Birbeck 
at  Wanborough  and  of  Mr.  Flower  at  Albion.  These 
estates  are  about  12  miles  distant  from  Bon  Pas,  a creek 
on  the  Wabash.  Several  villages  have  been  more  re- 
cently erected,  which  may  hereafter,  perhaps,  become 
great  towns.  The  principal  are  Caskaskia,  Vandalia, 
the  seat  of  Government,  St.  Philippe,  Wilkinsonville, 
and  Shaunee-town.  The  houses  are  generally  built  of 
logs,  but  edifices  of  brick  and  stone  are  now  beginning 
to  make  their  appearance.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
in  the  Stale  amounted,  in  1810,  to  12,000;  in  1820  it 
had  increased  to  55,000  ; and  possibly  does  not  at 
present  fall  short  of  70,000. 

The  staple  production  of  the  Country,  at  present,  i*  Produc- 
corn.  Large  tracts,  from  100  to  1000  acres  in  extent,  are 
cultivated  in  common  by  the  people  of  a village.  Cotton 
is  «Ko  grown  for  domestic  use,  and  will  hereafter,  pro- 
bably, become  an  article  of  export.  Tobacco,  flax,  and 
potatoes  arc  also  cultivated  with  advantage.  The 
English  settlers  posses*  numerous  flocks  of  sheep, 
which  are  found  to  do  well.  Cattle  and  horses  are  also 
in  plenty ; tlie  latter  are  from  the  old  Spanish  stock. 

Herds  of  swine  in  a wild  state  frequent  the  salt  marshes 
near  the  Wabash. 

Illinois  contains  many  of  the  ancient  mounds  and 
fortifications  which  are  common  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and 
Indiana. 

Birbcck’s  Letters  from  the  Illinois,  1818;  Flower’s 
Letters  from  the  Illinois , 1818;  Welby’s  Visit  to  North 
America  ; Faux’s  Memorable  Day * in  America ; Wood’s 
Residence  in  the  Illinois ; Warden’s  United  States. 

1LL1SION,  Lat.  iUutere,  (in,  and  lad-ere,)  to  dash 
or  strike  into  or  against. 

As  tar  Clcantbe*  in  his  Commentaries  of  future,  baring  set  this 
down,  that  the  rigour  aud  firtiiilude  of  thing*,  ii  the  Mstom,  and 
uniting  of  tire,  which  if  it  be  in  (be  soul  so  sufficient,  that  it  ia  able 
to  perform  the  duties  presented  unto  it,  ia  called  strength  and  power, 
be  aaoexetb  afterwards  these  word*. 

/Ullamt.  Plutarch,  fol.  867. 
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KATB. 

ILLOGI- 

CAL. 


ILLITERATE,')  It.  illrtlrralo  ; Sp.  iliUrado  ; 
Illi'tebatbly,  I Lat.  Uliteratux,  (tine  Uteris ,)  in, 
1lli'te*atf.nb*8,  V privative,  and  liter  a ; pnmum 
Illiteracy,  I lineaturtt,  potlca  liter te ; as  with 
Ill/tkratuae.  ) the  Greeks  ypappara  t apa  T r/v 
*jpaftfufv.  Scaligar,  de  Caum  Ling.  Lat.  c.  iv.  Voa- 
siua;  perhaps  from  liium.  the  past  participle  of  lin-ere, 
to  paint,  to  smear ; and  thus  obliterate  from  oblitum. 

Without,  not  having  or  possessing  letters  or  literature. 
learning  or  knowledge ; unlettered,  unlearned,  igno- 
rant. rude. 

Others  are  sot  capable  either  of  the  employment*  or  divertisements 
that  arrive  from  Utter v I know  they  are  net ; and  therefore  cannot 
much  recommend  solitude  to  a man  totally  illiterate, 

Cowley.  £uajtl  0/  Solitude. 

So  many  men  speaking  in  the  presence  of  the  people  of  several 
countries  in  their  own  languages  so  as  they  *07  well  understood 
them,  did  strangely  a nine  and  confound  them,  when  they  found  them 
to  he  illiterate  ami  home-bred  Jews. 

Stillingfleet.  Sermsa,  vol,  iii.  p.  482. 
Social  to  all,  and  most  of  blits  poasest, 

When  most  he  render*  all  around  him,  bleat : 

To  unread  ’aquiree  illiterately  gar , 

Among  Uie  [earn'd,  a*  learned  full  as  they. 

Savage.  To  John  PoweU. 


There  are  many  learned  men,  who  being  acquainted  with  cby- 
raistry  but  by  report,  barn  hum  the  Mtereienem,  the  arrogance  and 
the  imposture*  of  too  many  of  those  that  pretend  skill  in  it,  taken 
occasion  to  entertain  so  ill  an  opinion,  ftc. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  354.  A Phymeo-Chyuucal  Essay.  Prefate. 

As  I believe  that  what  I have  mentioned  gave  rise  to  the  opinion 
of  Shakspeare’s  want  of  learning;  so  wliat  baa  continued  it  down  to 
u*  may  have  been  the  many  blunders  and  itinerant i of  the  first 
publishers  of  hb  works.  Pope.  Preface  to  SAaktpeare. 

The  more  usual  causes  of  thin  deprivation  are  want  of  holy  order*. 
tUiierature,  or  inability  for  the  discharge  of  that  sacred  function,  anil 
irreligioo.  Ay  life.  Parer  yon. 

The«n  obrerratiow  will  vindicate  their  character  [the  OlA  and Sew 
Tntament'i  from  the  illiterate  cavils  of  modern  libertines,  who  hav* 
foolishly  mistaken  that  colouring  for  the  peculiar  workmanship  of  the 
speaker's  healed  imagination. 

Warburtoss.  Works,  voL  iv.  p.  175.  The  Dinar  Legation,  sec.  4. 

Both  universities  seem  t»  have  been  reduced  to  the  same  deplora- 
ble condition  of  indigence  and  illiteracy 

fTarton.  History  of  Kngtuh  Poetry,  sol.  ii.  p.  ^53. 

ILLO'CAL,  \ Jn,  privative,  and  local , 9.  r.  from 
I l locality.  ) locus,  a place. 

Without,  or  not  having  place. 

The  fourth  and  last  objection,  against  incorporeal  and  unextendvd 
substance,  b from  that  i/taeality  and  immobility  (which  will  follow 
thereupon)  of  human  souls,  and  other  finite  particular  spirits,  such  as 
demons  or  angels  ; that  ibis  is  in  itself  very  absurd,  to  wppore  these 
finite  and  particular  being-  to  bn  thus  illocat  and  immoveable ; no 
where  aod  every  where. 

Cad  worth-  Intellectual  System,  book  i.  eh.  v.  p.  783. 

TTie  notion  of  Morality  i.  at  least  as  old  aa  Aristotle,  but  has  been 
continued  down  totbe  modems,  for  Cud  worth  declares  himself  of  that 
opinion. 

Search  Uyht  of  Suture,  pursued,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  cb.  v.  p.  107. 
ILLOGICAL,*!  Lat  in,  privative,  and  logictu, 
I i.m/o ic ally,  Vlogical,  from  Gr.  Xo«yo*,  speech. 

Ili.o'  oicalnE8«. ) See  the  Treatise  on  Loaic. 
Without,  not  having  or  possessing,  not  following  or 
observing,  contrary  to, — Logic,  or  the  rules  or  Art  of 
reasoning,  or  argument. 

Whit  is  there  among  the  actions  of  beasts  so  illogical  and  repugnant 


so  reason. 

Cowley.  Essay  9 The  Short  men  of  life  and  Uncertainty  of  Riches. 

And  'tin  not  the  Mogicatness  of  the  inference,  that  will  excuse  them 
that  have  joined  with  Satan  in  temptation  to  make  that  conclusion, 
nor  deliver  us  from  the  destruction  that  follows  it. 

Hammond.  It'orks,  vol.  iv.  .trrians  II. 
This  distinction  ol  precept*  and  counsel*  i«  1 Uogicni  and  ridiculous, 
one  member  ol  the  distinction  grasping  within  it-df  the  other. 

South.  Sermon  6.  vol,  viii.  p,  146. 


Thu*  there  are  divers  text*  of  the  Old  Testament  applied  to  Christ  JLLOOI- 
iu  the  New,  which  though  they  did  not  now  inevitably  conclude  CAL. 

against  the  present  Jews,  were  without  any  illagicalssess  employed  

against  their  ancestors.  1LLUDR 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  274.  Os  the  Style  of  the  Holy  Scnpturet.  . y — 
Though  they  (the  Philosophers]  sometimes  dogmatized  like  luna- 
tka,  they  never  syllogized  like  idiots  ; though  their  principles  were 
often  unnatural,  their  conclusions  were  rarely  illogical. 

War  burton.  Harks,  vol.  iii.  p.  139.  The  Define  Legation,  see.  4. 

From  hence  he  would  infer,  and  not  iltogioatly  on  such  a gratuitous 
principle,  “ that  the  Religion  of  Jeans  is  false,' 

Id  lb.  vol  Lx.  p.  252,  Sermon  13. 

ILLIJ'DE,  ! See  Delude,  and  Elude.  Fr.il- 
Ii.lu'hion,  iludcr;  It.  Hinder e;  Lat  Uludere,  (in. 
Illu'mive,  ( and  ludere,)  to  play  or  sport  upon. 

Illu'soby,  1 To  cheat,  to  deceive,  to  beguile  ; sc. 
by  assuming  or  displaying  false  appearances ; it  is  in 
old  writers  used  as  equivalent  to  delude,  and  to  elude. 

For  holy  cherehe*  frith,  in  our  brieve, 

Ne  Miff  rath  non  illusion  to  us  grew. 

Chaucer.  The  Fnsnkeleines  Tale,  v.  1 1446. 

To  mochel  folk  we  doa  illusion . 

Id.  The  Chanonrs  Yemaxnet  Prologue,  v.  16141. 

Yes  quod  he  saurnge  that  I take  the  byddyng  by  scripture  for  the 
more  sura.  For  there  wot  I well  God  speketh  it  I can  not  be 
illu ded. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Workrs,  ful.  166  A Dialogue  concerning  Heresies. 

(He]  stryned  ne  longer  how  to  vnknlt  it,  but  osit  of  hande  cut! 
with  his  sworde  the  code*  a sunder : therby  either  illmding,  or 
else  fulfiling  theffect  of  the  prupbesie. 

Breads.  Quintus  Curtins,  book  iii.  Col.  21 . 

Nor  the  doc  tours  of  Christos  chyrch  dyd  ever  mvstrust  the  wonders 
and  meruayles  that  the  paynyms  tell  St  write  to  hawe  beene  done  by 
theyr  false  Goddea,  but  auygneth  the  to  baue  ben  done  by  Uie  deuil 
thorough  Goddes  sufferaumc.  for  the  illusyon  of  them  that  wyth 
ydolatry  had  dceerued  to  be  deluded. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  I Tories,  fol.  130-  A Dialogue  concerning  Heresies. 

Sometimes  athwart,  sometimes  hee  ftrooke  him  s trail, 

And  falser!  oft  hi*  Mow**,  i*  iltude  him  wito  soch  bait. 

Spenser.  Fuene  Queene,  book  ii.  caiu  5. 

Neane  space  ftew  Somnirs  to  the  ships,  found  Neptune  out,  and  said. 

Now,  cheerfully  as*»*t  the  Greek*,  and  give  them  glorious  head ; 

At  least,  a little,  while  Jove  deeps ; of  whom  through  eury  I an  me, 

I pour'd  dark*  slccpr  ; Satumia's  lour,  hath  «o  il/uded  him. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Ilia d,  book  aiv.  fol.  195. 

For  fear*  least  the  Romanes  should  set  upon  hi*  armit  enclosed  in 
the  rallies  belweene  the  mounlaines,  tie  devised  a slratageme.  by  way 
of  pediculous  illusion,  to  beguile  the  eyesight  of  his  enemies  and  to 
frustrate  and  deceive  them  of  thjir  expectation. 

Holland,  Lcnits,  fol.  442. 

In  vain  we  measure  thk  amazing  sphere, 

And  And  or  fix  its  centra  here  or  there ; 

Whilst  its  circumference,  scorning  to  be  Hrougnt 
Ev'n  into  fincy’d  spare,  iUudes  our  vanquish'd  thought 
Prior.  Solomon,  book  i.  Knowledge 
The  wanton's  charm*  however  bright, 

Are  like  the  false  illusive  light, 

Whoa*  flattering  unaaspiciou*  blase 
To  precipices  oft  betrays. 

Thomson.  To  Seraphima. 

And  2.  To  prove,  that  it  is  not  an  arbitrary  or  illusory  distinction, 
but  grounded  upon  the  nature  of  things. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  542.  Reflection*  upon  a Theological  />/*. 
ttnrhoa. 

If  the  Gentile*  meant  that  the  miracles  were  not  real,  but  only 
illusion*  aod  false  appearance*,  this  was  confuted  by  the  testimony  of 
thousands,  who  had  seen  those  wonderful  works,  and  by  the  nature 
of  many  of  those  works,  which  was  such  that  there  could  be  no  deceit 
in  them. 

Jortin.  Discourses  concerning  the  Christian  Religion,  v<4  i.  p.  46. 

In  votider  m*ad  behold  that  vapour 
\V'So*e  vivid  beam*  Must  re  play, 

Far  off  it  seems  a friendly  taper 
To  guide  the  traieller  on  bi«  way. 

Cooper.  The  Tomb  of  She  kt pen  re. 
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ILLUME. 


Fr.  iUuminer;  Sp.  Uuminar ; 
It.  aluminum  ; Lat.  iUum inure, 
(in,  and  lumen,  light,)  to  en- 
lighten. Tooke  thinks  the  Lat. 
lumm  is  from  the  A.  S.  leoman, 
leom-an , radiare,  corru*cart, 
luce  re ; to  irradiate,  to  glitter, 
to  shine. 

To  enlighten,  to  give  light  unto,  to  throw  light  upon ; 
to  make  clear  or  bright ; met.  to  throw  light  upon  the 
understanding,  to  free  from  obscurity,  to  give  power  to 
see  clearly. 


ILLUME. 


ILLU'ME, 
Illu'mine, 
Illuminate,  c. 
Illc'minatk,  n. 
Illu'minate,  adj. 
Illumination, 

I llu'mi  native, 

T i.i.r'mN  * tor. 


■ O n Mate*  nine 

Whilom  ye  were  went  to  tw  mine  aid  it  light 
My  peone  to  direct,  nry  brain*  to  iUumime. 

CMamrtr.  The  Remedte  of  Lour,  foL  323. 

And  yet  for  al  that,  they  haue  ben illumined,  and  baue  felie  the  taste 
nf  the  celestial  |iflt. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  fforkes,  foL  544.  The  Second  Part  of  the  Can- 
fuftdum  of  Tyndak. 


Dark.  LMt  tight  of  all, 

Whee  yond  tame  ttam  that’*  Westward  from  tha  Pole 
Had  mad#  his  course  C illume  that  part  of  braoeo 
Where  now  it  barns,  Marcellas  and  my  setfr,  Ac. 

ShaJkopeare.  Hamlet,  fol.  153. 
Unmooring.  vncomipt,  aod  spotleise  bright, 

That  need  ao  some  t’  illuminate  their  spheres, 

But  their  own  natiue  light,  farre  pasting  theirs. 

Spenser.  liymnt  to  Heauenlie  Beautie. 

And  as  be  then  looked  behind  him  he  coaid  we  the  earth  no  more, 
but  the  isles  all  bright  and  illuminate  with  a mild  aod  delicate  fire. 

Holland.  Plutarch , fol.  993. 

Such  illuminates  are  ear  classical!  bretheren. 

Mount  ague.  Appea/e  to  Ctemtr,  p.  16. 
Yoar  limbs  leave  tracks  of  light,  still  as  you  go ; 

Your  gales  illumination , and  for  you 
Only  to  move  a step  is  to  dispense 
Brightness,  sod  force,  splendour,  aod  infiueoce. 

Cart um g hi,  A Panegyrieh  to  the  Countess  of  Carlisle. 

Some  few  Ages  after  came  the  poet  Geffery  Chaucer,  who  writing 
his  poesies  in  English,  is  of  some  called  the  first  illuminator  of  (he 
English  tongue. 

Pe rttegan-  Methtutum  of  Decoyed  btfeltiyence,  ch,  rli.  Col.  203. 

What  makes  itself  and  other  things  be  seen  (as  being  accompanied 
by  light)  la  called  fire what  admits  the  illuminative  action  of  fire, 
and  is  not  seen,  is  called  air. 

Diyhy.  Of  Bodies,  eh.  iv.  fol.  39. 
Yoa  stars,  yon  suns,  he  rears  at  pleasure  higher, 

Illume*  their  light,  and  acts  their  fismes  on  fire. 

Pope.  The  Dunciad,  book  iii.  v.  260. 
These  glittering  weapons,  ere  he  Mfl'd  to  Troy, 

UlyaiM  view’d  with  Mem  heroic  joy ; 

Then  beaming  o’er  lb’ d turnin' d wall  they  diooe : 

Now  daat  dishonours,  all  their  Inst  re  gone, 

UL  Homer.  Odyuey,  book  zvii. 

When  tbb  mitd  judgement  waa  given,  those  who  had  supported 
him  through  the  trial,  a xp resard  an  inconceivablr  gladneas.  as  if  they 
had  got  a victory  • bonhrw,  illumination*,  aod  other  marks  of  joy 
appeared,  not  owL  in  London,  hat  over  the  whole  kingdom. 

Burnet.  Oum  Times,  book  til.  Anno  1710, 

It  is  far  from  arguing  a divine  nature  in  the  bodies  that  are  en- 
dowed with  it  [light],  whether,  u the  planets,  by  participation  from 
an  external  il/umimnU,  or  as  the  *ua,  from  an  internal  principle. 
Boyle  H'orhs,  vol.  v.  p.  188.  On  a received  Notion  of  Nature, 
sec.  4. 
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Proud  cattle,  to  thy  banner'd  bowers, 

Lo  ! Picture  bids  her  ginning  powers 
Ttieir  bold  historic  groups  impart; 

She  bids  th'  illuminated  pane 
Along  thy  lofty-vaulted  fane, 

Shed  the  dim  blue  of  radiance  richly  clear. 

Barton.  On  Aw  Majesty's  Birth- Day 


ILLUME. 

ILLUMI- 

NATION 


This  prelate  rmployrd  at  Venice  and  Florence  many  aerifies  and 
illuminator*,  in  preparing  copies  of  the  classics  and  other  useful 
books. 

Id.  Hiatory  of  English  Poetry,  voL  ii.  p.  423 


The  Jewish  Festival  of  Lights,  as  it*  name  implies  Jewish 
was  accompanied  by  brilliant  Illuminations.  Judas  Festival  of 
Maccabeus,  after  defeating  Gorgiaa  and  Lysias,  a.  c.  Lights. 
164,  proceeded  to  Jerusalem,  aud  purified  the  Temple. 

This  new  Dedication  was  celebrated  during  eight  days, 

(1  Macc.  ch.  iv.  v.  59.)  and  its  observance  was  con- 
tinued ever  afterwards  under  the  same  name,  a,  be- 
cause, as  Josephus  says,  (Ant.  ail  7.  Ed.  Havercamp.) 

God  was  then  pleased  to  bestow  light  on  the  children 
of  Israel,  by  turning  the  darkness  of  their  affliction  into 
joy.  Without  adopting  this  figurative  interpretation, 
the  title  may  be  more  plainly  derived  from  the  employ- 
ment of  lights  ns  a testimony  of  joy.  Our  Lord  him- 
self authorized  this  Festival,  fr/tcatne,  by  his  presence : 

( John,  ch,  a.  v.  22.)  whence  Grotius  and  others  have 
deduced  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  institution  of 
public  nationnl  rejoicings,  (hough  not  of  Divine  com- 
mand. The  Rabbins  have  a tradition  that  the  Greeks 
defiled  all  the  oil  in  the  Temple.  When  the  Maccabees  * 
triumphed,  they  found  only  a single  phial  remaining 
under  the  seal  of  the  Higti  Priest,  which  miraculously 
supplied  all  the  lamps  for  eight  days,  and  in  commemo- 
ration of  this  event  the  custom  of  burning  lights  was 
continued.  (Reland,  Ant.  Sac.  iv.  12.  7.)  Maimonides, 
who  makes  the  same  statement,  adds,  that  he  who 
pays  due  honour  to  this  Feast  must  light  one  candle  on 
the  first  day  for  each  person  in  his  house,  on  the  second 
day  two  for  each,  and  so  on ; so  that  a house  with  ten 
inhabitants,  on  the  eighth  day,  would  burn  fourscore 
lights.  (In  Chanuchah,  iv.)  Some  Feast  connected  with 
the  History  of  Herod,  his  birth-day  or  inauguration, 

Herodis  diet,  was  observed  in  like  manner,  and  Persius 
sneers  at  the  greasy  windows  and  unctuous  clouds  of 
smoke  exhaled  by  the  aiTay  of  lamps  (v.  180  ) 

The  A vx^oKuttf  described  by  Herodotus  as  celebrated  Egyptoo 
by  the  Egyptians  throughout  their  land,  on  one  night  Lycfei*©. 
of  solemn  sacrifice  offered  up  in  the  city  Sais,  are  among  ckm* 
the  most  ancient  Illuminations,  (ii.  62.)  Of  the  adop- 
tion of  a similar  custom  by  the  Greeks  no  mention  lllaniiaa- 
occurs  to  us.  Beckmann,  (iii.  S62.)  indeed,  states  that  trow*  an- 
ti passage  in  Aeschylus  confirms  this  usage  among  them.  *" 
He  does  not  give  any  reference:  but  if  he  intends  (as  Greece- 
we  suppose  him  to  do)  to  refer  to  the  Agamemnon,  we 
do  not  think  the  words  of  the  Poet  at  all  bear  ont  this 
opinion.  Clytemnestra,  speaking  of  her  watchings 
during  the  absence  of  her  husband  at  Troy,  expresses 
herself  as  follows : 


lr  t impart  &Xa&ms 

rut  hut*  eu  »X aduea  Xu^t 

•n^uXvnw  sht.  (862  ) 

4 a 2 
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ILLUMINATION. 


IF.Ll'MI-  The  pa  wage  is  obscure;  but  it  probably  means  no 
NATION,  more  (a  meaning  which  Bishop  Blomfield  seems  to 
approve)  than  that  the  Queen  represents  herself  as  pain- 
fully outmatching  the  midnight  lamps. 

Homan  II-  But  no  doubt  can  exist  that  Illumination  was  com- 
luromatiom.  monly  practised  among  the  Romans.  When  Cicero 
returned  from  the  execution  of  Lentulus,  Cet begun,  and 
the  other  Calilinarian  conspirators,  it  was  late  at  night 
as  he  passed  through  the  Forum  ou  his  way  home. 
The  populace,  intoxicated  with  joy,  hailed  him  as  their 
Saviour  and  the  second  founder  of  Rome.  The  streets 
were  Illr.mittuled  with  lamps  and  torches  placed  at  the 
doors,  while  the  women  held  lights  from  the  lops  of 
the  houses,  that  they  might  see  and  compliment  their 
deliverer.  Ta  re  0£ith  iroWd  earn \mpxe  reit  trtfvorroiv, 
\fiffiru6m  Kni  Saba*  iortanarv  iwt  t alt  Ovpais'  a!  St  yv- 
vatKt*  Ik  rue  reyd*  vpuvtfxuvov  ri^y  cal  Off  rS 
dt/dpo*.  (Pint,  in  Cic .) 

Caligula,  in  one  of  his  mad  extravagancies,  gave 
theatrical  representations  by  night,  on  which  occasion 
the  whole  city  was  Illuminated.  (Suet.  18.)  Unless, 
indeed,  this  may  be  supposed,  as  seems  most  probable, 
to  refer  simply  to  lamp-lighting  rather  than  to  festive 
Illumination.  Xiphilinus,  speaking  of  the  public  entry 
of  Tiridate*  the  Armenian  into  Rome,  states,  that  xaaa 
y To\ f«  it  tic  a<i  tiff  to  tai  <puat  cai  ertfpat'u.’tuiaif . We  are 
By  day.  inclined  to  think  that  this  pageant  took  place  by  day, 
from  the  numerous  ceremonies  which  Suetonius  describos 
os  accompany iug  it.  (Nero,  13.)  So,  too,  when  Nero 
returned  from  Greece,  the  same  author  writes,  if  to 
KariTH>\iai'  avifhj  tut  mitfo  it  TO  IlaXaTioe,  irturyv  piv 
Ty»  eo'Xcit'a  tai  \vgvoKaoroveqH,  gat 

ih'ptu'atfv.  This  custom  of  Illumination  by  daylight  is 
very  frequently  referred  to.  Juvenal,  as  a mark  of  re* 
juicing  for  the  escape  of  his  friend  Corvinus  from  ship- 
wreck, adorns  his  house  with  green  boughs  and  lamps, 
whose  office,  to  glimmer  in  daylight,  is  sufficiently  ex- 
pressed by  the  epithet  matutini*.  (xii.  92.)  Tertullian 
points  to  these  decorations  as  profane,  and  to  be  avoided 
by  Christians,  cur  die  leeio  non  latirei*  potta  adumbra - 
Adapted  i»y  mui?  nee  lucerni * diem  infringimu* ? ( Apol . 3!>.)  In 
ih#  i'niui-  ]a(er  Jays,  however,  the  Christians  themselves  fell  into 
l^'s  ^as^on»  at  least  by  night ; though  the  Fathers  of 
the  1st  century  stigmatized  the  custom  as  little  better 
than  a species  of  Idolatry,  and  the  37th  Canon  Concilii 
Elibcritani  expressly  forbade  it. 

IWtu!  Eusebius,  in  his  Life  of  Constantine,  (iv.  22.)  states 
that  in  the  celebration  of  the  Paschal  Feast  that  Em- 
peror turned  night  into  day  on  its  Vigil  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  liia  Illuminations,  rqp  ff  iepan  tiauvtnipivtnv 

ptr tflaWt*  tit  tfptpiea  Qura,  rijpov  ti'ova*  v'lfaXo-rdiovt 
koO'  oKfft  ifnTTom,i'  rift  vd\<wf,  wr  iv't  toi^y  Tfray- 
pivtov-  Upon  which  passage  Valesius  observes  that 
Constantine  improved  upon  the  practice  of  interior 
Illumination,  already  in  use  among  the  early  Chris- 
tians, by  these  far  more  splendid  external  tokens  of 
joy.  Gregory  Nazianzen  has  pointed  to  the  custom 
in  his  XIXth  Qratio,  speaking  of  the  Paschal  Vigil, 

y XnpTpil  v'''£  X vavda  to  ocotot  rij  v ajtapria*,  k aO'  ye 
qpti*  v~b  TrXavditp  <j>*ni  rqu  eurtfpiav  y/wT-e  avriv  *op- 

■ta^opev.  On  the  use  and  abuse  of  Christian  Illumi- 
nations, the  reader  may  find  some  further  remarks  in 
the  elaborate  Work  of  Lamy,  de  Tabemaculo  Faderis , 
lib.  iv.  c.  8.  sec.  4. 

The  W’orks  of  modern  Oriental  Travellers  abound 
iu  accounts  of  the  splendid  Illuminations  in  Eastern 


Countries.  Chardin,  when  describing  the  Place  Roy  ale,  ILI  I'M  J- 
b_s  he  interprets  the  Persian  maidan  chae  at  Ispahan,  NATION, 
says  that  the  Royal  Mosque  and  the  great  Market, 
which  form  the  extreme*  of  the  Place,  are  arranged  in  a 
superb  crescent.  II  y a aulour  de  ce*  magnijiqua  idi-  Fenian  U- 
Jicea  dea  echafaudaga  de  Perch e*  mincet,  qui  monte nl  lu®mA,>on* 
jusquau  haut,  et  qui  *ont  faift  pour  porter  de a petite* 

I. (wipe*  de  terre,  dont  on  fait  le*  Illumination*  dan i 
la  rtyoviaanca  publique*.  Let  Maitont  de  la  Place  en 
font  touta  couverta  nir  le  decani,  depui * le  premier 
ktage  jutqua  la  terraue.  II  y en  a bien  tie  vint  a 
chaque  arcade.  Ca  Lam  pet  tout  touta  n petiia,  qu'on 
ne  den  apercoil  pa * a main*  que  d'y  prendre  bien  garde, 
mait  qnand  rile*  aont  allumee*,  erst  la  plut  belle  Illu- 
mination du  monde ; ear  ce*  Lampe*  montent  touta 
entemble  d quel  qua  cinquante  miUe.  Aba*  le  Grand 
aimoit  fort  ce  pomprvx  spectacle,  et  t[  den  donnoit  *ou • 
vent  le  plaisir  comme  on  le  pent  voir  dan*  Pietro  detle 
Valle.  Son  tuccetteur,  Sesi  /.,  den  *oucioit  braucoup 
mom*,  et  la  drux  Roit  dernier*  mo  in * encore.  Aba*  II. 
et  Soliman  IV.  n’ont  guera  fait  faire  de  ca  Illumina- 
tiont que  jwur  en  regaler  de  grand*  Ambauadeur* 
commc  je  f ai  vu  a r river  entdautra  dan*  la  province 
ttHyrcanie  pour  V Ambauadeur  da  Inde*.  ( Voyage*, 
iii.  17.) 

A Festival,  called  Haia  Chamth , or  the  Feast  of 
Lights,  which  used  to  be  celebrated  in  Ispahan,  and 
many  other  of  the  great  cities  of  Persia,  on  the  13th 
of  February,  had  been  alndished  by  Abas  II.  not  long 
before  Chardin's  arrival  in  that  Country.  This  also  was 
observed  by  Illuminations  aux  porta  da  Logit  et 
aux  principaut  Bazar*,  qui  duroient  touU  la  nuit.  By 
some,  continues  Chardin,  this  solemnity  has  been  traced 
to  La  Chandeleur  (the  Purification)  de*  CalAolique* 

Romain*;  a strange  conjecture,  for  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  account.  Others  think  it  derived  from  the  New- 
year's  Feast  of  the  Ancient  Persians,  which,  though 
belonging  to  the  Vernal  Equinox,  was  movable  on 
account  of  their  months  being  lunar.  It  it  probable 
that  this  was  the  opinion  of  Abas,  who,  when  he  sup- 
pressed it,  remarked  that  Mohammedans  ought  not  to 
have  any  thing  in  common  with  the  worshippers  of 
Fire,  “ m cAbbrer  aueune  Solemnity  de  ee*  Genii/*.*' 

( Tb . 140.) 

Thevenot  witnessed  the  beginning  of  the  Ramadan  at  Ef7P,,ia 
Cairo,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1657.  On  the  first  night 
Laylet  el  Kouvat,  on  which  the  Koran  is  believed  to 
have  descended  from  Heaven,  the  great  street  and  the 
minarets  of  the  several  mosques  were  very  brilliantly 
Illuminated.  Throughout  the  night,  the  streets  were 
thronged  with  masqueraders  carrying  torches,  and 
amusing  themselves  with  fire-works.  The  chief  de- 
light of  the  rabble,  in  the  end,  appears  to  have  been 
the  destruction  of  moat  of  the  lamps.  (Travels  into  the 
Levant,  p.  i.  c.  14.) 

Maillet,  who  was  French  Consul  at  Cairo,  and  whose 
Description  de  VEgypte  was  the  fruit  of  16  years'  resi- 
dence in  that  singular  Country,  from  1692  to  1708,  de- 
scribes the  beauty  of  the  nights  as  much  heightened 
hy  the  frequent  occurrence  of  festive  Illuminations. 

Cn  nuit*  avoient  avsai  leur*  agrbnem  et  leur*  plaint* 
par  le  nambre  injini  da  lumiere *,  qui  la  rclairoient,  et 
la  rmdoient  en  qutlque  torte  auui  brUlanta  que  le 
jour.  Car  il  n'y  a point  de  rejou  usance,  point  de  fete 
un  pen  considerable  en  Egypt e,  qui  ne  soil  accompagnee 
«f Illumination*.  On  dy  *eri  peur  cela  de  lampion* 
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ILLUMINATION. 


1LLUW-  7“’on  met  dan s un  gobetet  de  verre  tret  fang,  ensorte.  que 
NATION.  I' hml?  ne  montant  jamais  qud  la  moitie  on  an  Iters 
de  ce  gobetet , set  herds  plus  clerks  prcservent  la  lumi- 
trc,  et  t empechent  d'etre  hteint  par  le  vent.  Les  Egyp- 
tiens  ont,  je  crois , ports  ret  Art  au  sour  era  in  drgrh  de 
perfection.  II  n’y  a rien  quits  ne  figurent  arec  des 
lampes,  des  tours,  des  palais,  des  bataiUes  mhnes.  Rien 
certainement  ne  produit  un  effet  plus  ckarmant.  . . . Les 
Illuminations  de  tOuies  les  mosquees  du  Caire  pendant 
toutes  les  nuits  de  la  Lune  du  Ramadan,  et  cclies  qui 
precedent  les  prindpaics  fetes  des  Mahometans , regar- 
dees  du  haut  des  terrasses  de  la  V die,  font  un  de*  plus 
beaux  aspects  du  monde.  EUes  ne  le  cedent  en  rien  d 
crlles  qui  se  font  d Constantinople,  que  quelques  Voy- 
ageurs  ont  taut  van  tees,  et  qu'on  dccouvre  de  si  loin. 
( Letire  ii.  p.  80.)  He  describes  also  very  pompous 
water  processions  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  August, 
ami  September,  on  which  occasion  each  boat  by  night 
bore  the  name  of  its  owner  figured  in  lamps.. 

Oth«r  Du  Tott,  in  his  Memoirs,  describes  the  Turkish  Feast 

orients!  II-  n(  Tulips  as  celebrated  by  night  with  a mixture  of 
iu’ninatioos.  lamps  and  flowers  ; or  rather  by  Illuminated  Hardens. 

In  our  account  of  Japan,  (476.)  we  have  already 
spoken  of  the  Feast  of  lanterns  observed  in  that 
Country,  and  under  China  (569.)  of  a similar  celebra- 
tion there  also. 

Dr.  Davy,  in  his  Account  of  the  Interior  of  Ceylon , 
has  given  a description  of  the  Karltie  Mangalld,  the 
Feast  of  the  Fortunate  Hour,  or  the  Feast  of  Lamps. 
CaK’lvaa.  the  third  annual  festival  celebrated  in  the  Kandyan 
Capital,  and  especially  kept  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
Kingdom.  It  was  observed  “ in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, on  the  day  preceding  the  full  moon.  The  fortunate 
hour  for  lighting  the  lamps  was  previously  determined 
and  laid  down  by  the  Royal  Astrologers  in  Nekat- 
wattoroos.*  In  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed, 
lumps  and  oil  were  brought  from  the  Royal  store  to 
the  Nata-dewald,  where  the  Chiefs  being  assembled, 
and  the  Kappurawles  of  the  four  principal  dcwal<K 
the  latter  sang  the  Mangala-asta,  a hymn  of  thanks 
and  praise  to  the  Gods,  and  offered  up  prayers  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  Kingdom.  They  then  distributed, 
with  great  ceremony,  Neykat-wattoroos,  with  oil,  to  all 
the  principal  Temples.  In  the  evening  at  the  fortunate 
hour  pointed  out,  the  great  square  decorated  with 
arches,  and  the  palace,  the  temple,  the  dewaUfs,  and 
the  four  principal  streets  were  completely  and  bril- 
liantly Illuminated."  (174.) 

Kurupaan.  In  Europe,  Illuminations  have  been  very  generally 
adopted  (though  we  are  unable  to  trace  their  introduc- 
tion) on  occasions  of  extraordinary  public  rejoicing. 
The  most  brilliant  exhibitions  of  this  kind  are  those 
ll  i v wrek  which  occur  at  Rome  during  the  Holy  week.  On  the 
ti  H«fne.  Thursday  in  that  week  the  Host  is  deposited  in  a se- 
pulchre beneath  the  altar  in  the  Pauline  Chapel,  which 
is  splendidly  Illuminated  during  the  two  days  and  nights 
which  our  Saviour  lies  in  the  grave.  A cross  of  fire 
18  feel  in  length  is  suspended  from  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter  above  the  tomb  of  the  Apostle;  and  on  Easter 
Sunday,  the  whole  of  the  exterior  of  that  immense 
Temple,  its  dome,  columns,  capitals,  cornices,  and 
pediments,  are  designed  in  tiers  of  fire,  by  innumerable 
Inntrmoni,  or  large  paper  lanterns  ; and  a girandola 
of  fire- works,  such  as  English  eyes  are  little  accustomed 

* Of  ibis  and  ibe  o ber  barbarous  word*,  which  Dr.  Davy  etn- 
plo)*,  no  aiplanatiun  i»  afforded  by  biin. 


to  witness,  is  played  off  from  the  Custle  of  St.  Angelo.  JU.t  Ml- 
The  lamps  which  light  the  dome  are  so  contrived  as  to  NATION, 
be  Illuminated  together  almost  at  one  moment ; and  the 
effect  is  described  to  be  most  sublime.  The  girandola , 
of  late  years,  has  been  most  commonly  reserved  for  two 
evenings  on  the  Festival  of  St.  Peter. 

Du  Cange  describes  an  Illuminator  to  be  auraritts  fnamioaiiow 
p trior  qui  tihros  v arils  figuris,  risque  aureis,  condrcorat.  of  Book* 
The  art  of  Illumination  was  much  cultivated  by  the 
Monks ; and  the  specimens  which  remain  to  us  from 
the  Vth  to  the  Xth  century,  are  executed  in  a manner 
very  superior  to  those  which  were  produced  during  the 
five  following  centuries.  Some  fine  examples  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  Illumination  arc  remaining  to  us ; one  of  ex- 
quisite beauty,  a MS.  of  the  four  Gospels,  completed 
about  the  year  720,  and  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  (Golf. MSS.  Nero,  D.  4.)  employed  the  labours 
of  four  distinguished  theologians  of  their  day.  Eadfrid, 

Bishop  of  Durham,  wrote  the  text;  Ethel  wold,  his 
successor.  Illuminated  the  Volume  ; Bilfrid,  the  Ana- 
chorel,  covered  it  most  richly  with  gold  and  silver- 
plates  and  precious  stones ; and  Aldrcd,  of  whose  grade 
we  cannot  speak,  added  glosses,  and  recounted  these 
particulars.  A MS.  note,  in  a later  hand,  at  the  com- 
mencement informs  us  that  Eadfrith,  (Ethalwald,  ltd- 
frith,  A Id  red,  hoc  Evangelium  Deo  et  Cuthberto  con 
struxerunl.  Ex  quibus  verbis  facile  intelligamus  run- 
dem  hunc  Codicem  esse,  de  quo  tot  miracvla  recitantur 
in  Cronidis  et  Annalibus  Dunetmensis  Ecdesim.  We 
should  gladly  cite  some  of  these  wonders  if  we  knew 
where  they  are  to  be  found.  They  are  not  in  the  His- 
tory cf  Simeon  of  Durham.  But  William  of  Malms- 
bury,  in  his  Life  of  S.  Wlstan,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
has  supplied  us  with  a Legend  respecting  some  other 
Illuminated  Volumes,  which,  whatever  may  be  the  truth 
of  its  main  subject,  incidentally  shows  that  the  labour 
of  the  penmen  was  not  always  thrown  awuy,  but  that 
the  beauty  of  their  work  excited  great  attention  in  some 
instances,  and  created  strong  attachment  to  the  Sacred 
pages  upon  which  they  engaged  themselves. 

Wlstan,  in  his  youth,  about  the  year  980,  was  edu- 
cated under  one  Ervenius,  in  scribendo  et  quidlibet  co/o- 
ribus  effi agenda  prritum.  Is  libras  scriptos,  Sacramen- 
tarium  et  Psatterium,  quorum  prindpales  Ultras  auro 
effigiaverxt , pt/ero  WUtano  ddegandos  curavit.  JUe  pre- 
ciosorum  apicutn  capias  miraculo , dam  pulchritudmem 
intends  oculis  rtmolur,  d scientiam  l iter  arum  intern  is 
hausil  medultis.  Ervenius,  however,  regarding  profit 
more  than  piety,  disposed  of  these  MSS.  advanta- 
geously to  King  Cnute  and  Queen  Emma.  Wlstan 
was  sorely  grieved,  and  fell  asleep  amid  sighs  and  tears 
fur  the  loss  of  his  favourite  volumes.  In  his  dreams,  a 
person  of  angelic  countenance  appeared  to  him  and 
promised  their  restoration,  which  accordingly  happened, 
many  years  afterwards,  in  this  wise.  King  Edward, 
having  sent  Bishop  Aldrcd  on  an  embassy  to  the  Em- 
peror Henry,  at  Cologne,  that  Prelate  was  very  favour- 
ably received,  and,  among  other  presents  which  were 
offered  him,  a private  individual  tendered  the  very 
Sacramen  tarium  et  Psatterium  so  loved  by  Wlstan, 
both  of  which  had  been  given  to  Cologne  as  a mark  of 
especial  grace  by  Cnute.  Aldred,  on  his  return,  know- 
ing nothing  of  their  early  history,  nor  of  the  prophetic 
promise,  presented  them  to  Wlstan  us  a memorial  of 
respect  for  his  holy  life.  Suscepit  Me  artiste  depositum, 
magnifies  gratutatus , et  gratias  agens  Deo,  quod  Reti - 
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ILU'MI-  gioso  non  fraudaretur  dmderio.  ( Vita  S.  IVUtani, 
NATION.  Hb.  j.  c i.  9.) 

II  LYRIA  Some  particulars  respecting  Illuminations  may  be 
. 'r  found  in  the  Evangtliarum  quadruplex  of  Blanchino, 
(vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  492.)  where  he  treats  dc  codicibu s 
aurei s,  argenieis  ct  purpurcit.  Mabillou,  de  re  Diph~ 


matica  may  also  be  consulted.  The  Abb£  Rive  had  in 
contemplation,  and  announced,  a Work,  Essai  sur  Vfri- 
Jier  l Age  da  Miniatures,  which,  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
grelted,  that  learned,  though  singular,  and  not  always 
judicious,  Frenchman,  did  not  execute. 


ILLUMI- 

NATION. 

ILLYRIA 


ILLUSTRATE, 

Illustration, 

Illustrative, 

I LLl/sTR  ATI  V E LY, 
Illustrious, 
Illustriously, 
Illu'striousness. 
obscurity ; to  bring 
Test. 

Illustrious;  clear, 
splendid  ; eminent. 


Fr.  xllustrrr ; It.  illustrare ; 
Sp.  ilustrar ; Lat.  illuHrarr ; 
(in,  and  lust  rare,  purgare,  ex- 
^ piare,  to  purify,  from  lucre,)  to 
purify,  clear  away ; sc.  any  ob» 
. scurity,  to  bring  to  light. 

J To  clear  from  darkness  or 
to  light ; to  make  clear,  or  mani- 

bright,  conspicuous,  renowned ; 


So  Uried  S&ule  at  Danwco  three  dues,  seeing  none  ywrtbly* 
thyng  with  corporall  iyei,  but  the  inward*  eyes  of  hi*  soil*,  were  in 
the  mesne  apace  derely  iUsutratr  and  made  clere. 

Udatl.  sides,  cb.  in. 


Beeeechiug  Almighlie  Ood  ao  to  prosper  roar  edoenturw,  from 
time  to  time  hereafter  to  be  made  for  reaping  lne  fruits  of  ray  trauels 
(at  your  great  charges,  and  to  my  no  amall  dangers)  that  ya  may 
plentifully  gather  in  and  enoye  the  aame.  to  the  illustreltng  of  the 
Queene*  reoat  excellent  Maiestie,  the  honour  and  commodity  of  this 
her  highorwe  realm*,  Ac. 

Hnk/myt.  Voyages,  8fC.  vol.  i.  fol  352.  M.  Anth.  Inhinson. 

A Christian  Poet,  whose  Religion  little  needs  the  aids  of  invention, 
hath  less  occasion  to  imitate  such  fables  as  meanly  illustrate  a pro- 
bable Heaven,  by  the  fashion  and  dignity  of  Courts,  and  make  a re- 
semblance of  Hell,  out  of  the  dreams  of  frighted  women,  by  which 
they  continue  and  increase  the*  melancholy  mistakes  of  the  people. 

/JssrsMt.  Preface  to  Gvndibert. 


Then  praid  illustrate  Diorecd : vouchsafe  me  likewise  care, 

O thou  unconouer’d  Queene  of  Armes. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Jltad,  book  a,  fol.  136. 

Next,  hast  thou  the  illustration  at  this  learned  gentleman,  my 
friend,  u»  explaio  every  hard  matter  of  History,  that  lying  far  from 
the  way  of  common  reading,  may  (without  question)  teem  difficult 
unto  thee.  Drayton.  Poly-olbion.  Preface. 

Who  can  but  magnifie  the  power  of  decussation,  insert-lent  to 
contrary  ends,  solution  and  consolidation,  union  tad  division  i Uustra- 
bit  from  ArietoUe  in  the  old  nucifragium  or  nutcracker. 

ikr  Thomas  Broom.  Cyrus  Garden,  ch.  H.  fol.  43. 


— — Changeable  conceits  are  doe  contrive, 

Purging  and  pruning  with  all  Industrie, 

What’s  dead  or  uselesse,  lease  demonstrative, 

Wbal’a  dull  or  flaccid,  nought  illustrative. 

More.  On  the  Soot,  part  ii.  book  I.  can.  2-  Stan.  41. 
They  being  many  times  delivered  hierogiiflcally,  metaphorically, 
illustratively,  and  nut  with  reference  unto  action  or  causality. 

Sir  Thomas  Broom.  Vulgar  Arrows,  book  iv.  ch.  xii. 
Brave  Warwick  ; that  abroad  so  long  advanc’d  her  bear, 

By  her  illustrious  Earls  renowned  every  where. 

Drayton.  PolyoUmn,  sang  13. 

The  churches,  especially  of  your  native  Country,  under  the  disei- 

Eliae  of  which  your  birth  and  genius  have  rrnderc  you  t 'Rusiriowsly 
appy,  may  be  sensible  of  so  much  the  more  assur'd  security  in  your 
protection,  by  bow  much  you  excel  others  in  lustre  and  ability. 

Milton.  Works,  vol.  ii. fob  182.  Letters  of  Stale. 
This  fear  could  not  come  from  the  design  of  the  infant  [Jesus],  but 
most  need*  arise  from  the  illustnousness  of  the  birth,  aad  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  Child. 

Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  booh  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  95. 

- That  sword  great  Anne 
Pil'd  not  in  vain  on  tby  puimant  side, 

Wbto  thee  sh*  enroll'd  her  garter'd  knights  amoog. 
Illustrating  the  noble  list. 

Philips.  Blenheim. 

While  the  storm  was  in  its  fury,  say  allusion  had  been  improper  : 
for  the  Poet  could  have  compared  it  to  nothing  more  impetuous  than 
itself : consequently  he  could  have  made  no  illustration. 

Dryden.  Dedication  to  the  AKneid. 
To  Mr.  Bankes  also  the  public  is  indebted  for  the  designs  of  the 
engravings  which  illustrate  and  adorn  the  account  of  this  voyage. 

Cook.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  Introduction. 
They  contain  such  a parade  of  commoti-pUc*  quotation,  with  so 
small  a degree  of  illustraiioe  science,  that  1 have  thought  proper  to 
expel  them  from  this  edition. 

Mason.  Fresnoy.  Art  of  Paint  my. 
They  [comparisons]  should  be  taken  from  those  illustrious,  noted 
objects,  which  most  of  the  readers  have  either  seon,  or  can  strongly 
conceive.  Blair.  Lecture  17, 

The  deep  carnations  in  the  Eastern  skies, 

When  ruddy  rooming  walks  along  the  hills, 

Illustriously  red,  in  purple  dews. 

Thompson.  Sickness,  book  iv. 


ILLYRIA. 


ILLYRIA,  (the  Kingdom  of.)  an  integral  portion  of 
the  Austrian  Empire.  The  Country  on  the  North- 
Eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic  bore  that  title  in  anti- 
quity ; but  when  the  Romans  made  the  conquest  of 
it,  under  the  Consul  Anicius,  16S  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  they  changed  the  name  to  that  of  Illyrt- 
cum,  which  comprehended  all  the  territory  lying  North- 
wards, from  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  borders 
of  Noricum  and  Pannonia.  Under  Augustus,  this 
Province  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  Liburnia 
and  Dalmatia;  towards  the  East,  its  limits  do  not 


appear  to  have  been  precisely  fixed.  The  territory  in- 
cluded in  Illyricum  thus  became  so  considerable,  that 
in  the  partition  of  the  Empire  under  Arcadius  and 
Honorius,  this  Province  was  divided ; one  part  being 
annexed  to  the  Eastern,  the  other  to  the  Western 
Empire.  The  name,  however,  was  soon  after  totally 
lost,  as  the  Northern  hordes  took  possession  of  the 
Roman  Provinces  ; and  in  modem  times  was  only  re- 
vived in  the  official  Latin  of  the  Austrian  Government, 
which  gave  the  name  of  Illyria  to  the  Hungarian  Pro- 
vinces below  the  Drave.  By  the  peace  of  Presbourp, 
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ILLYRIA,  in  1809,  Napoleon  obtained  possession  of  Camiola, 
v— ^ Friuli,  Istria,  part  of  Croatia,  of  Dalmatia,  and  of 
the  Tyrol ; all  which  territories  he  incorporated  with 
his  Empire,  under  the  name  of  Province  TUyrientm. 
When  Austria,  in  1814,  regained  possession  of  this 
Country,  she  aeparated  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  and  the 
Tyrol  from  the  remainder,  which,  with  the  addition  of 
some  of  the  Venetian  territories  and  the  Circle  of  Cla- 
genfurt, was  formed  into  the  Kingdom  of  Illyria,  to  be 
unalienably  united  to  the  Crown  of  Austria,  The 
h*  extent.  Kingdom  was  at  the  same  time  divided  into  the  two 
independent  Governments  of  Laybach  and  Trieste. 
Its  boundaries  are,  on  the  North,  the  Duchy  of  Aus- 
tria, Styria,  and  part  of  Croatia ; on  the  East,  the  re- 
mainder of  Croatia;  on  the  South,  the  Adriatic;  and 
on  the  West,  the  territories  of  Venice  and  the  Tyrol. 
It  comprehends  a surface  of  about  14,000  square  miles. 
The  Government  of  Laybach  is  subdivided  into  the 
Circles  of  Laybach,  Neustadt,  Adelsberg,  Clagenfurt, 
and  Villach.  The  Government  of  Trieste  comprises 
the  Circles  of  Gorz,  Istria,  Fiume,  and  Carlstadt. 
(ioirrnmuit  The  Emperor  of  Austria  rules  the  Illyrian  Kingdom 
with  uncontrolled  authority  ; in  Camiola  and  Carinthia, 
indeed,  there  exist  Constitutional  Assemblies,  ( land - 
tiUndc,)  composed  of  four  classes.  Prelates,  Lords, 
Knights,  and  Burghers  ; but  these  Assemblies  have  no 
legislative  powers,  and  meet  only  to  assess  the  taxes. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  is  at  Clagenfurt.  but  in 
the  military  and  financial  administrations,  the  Kingdom 
of  Illyria  is  not  separated  by  any  precise  line  from  the 
other  Austrian  dominions.  The  revenues  arc  supposed 
to  amount  to  about  six  millions  of  florins. 

The  physical  description  of  the  interior  of  this 
Country  will  be  found  under  the  heads  Carinthia, 
Car.niola,  Croatia,  and  Fajuli.  We  shall  here  ac- 
cordingly confine  our  observations  to  a few  topogra- 
phical particulars  omitted  in  those  Papers,  and  to  a 
general  account  of  the  sea-coast. 

The  Kingdom  of  Illyria  is,  taken  as  a whole,  a moun- 
tainous country,  but  the  mountains  terminate  rather 
abruptly  on  the  South  ; and  the  sea-coast  is  a low  flat, 
sandy  on  the  Western  side,  and  covered  with  marshes 
towards  the  East.  The  Austrian  roads  through  this 
unequal  region  are  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  distance 
between  Kirschtheur  and  Krainburg,  about  20  miles. 
The  LribeL  jg  called  the  Pass  of  the  Loibel,  which  must  not  be 
considered  as  a single  mountain,  but  as  a long  range 
of  mountains,  rising  one  above  the  other,  and  round 
which  the  traveller  keeps  continually  winding,  till  he 
arrives  at  two  pyramids,  which  mark  the  highest  point, 
and  form  the  boundary  between  Carinthia  and  Car- 
niola.  This  is  one  of  the  loftiest  high  roads  in  Europe; 
and  the  solidity  with  which  it  is  constructed  places  it 
on  an  equality  with  the  greatest  works  of  antiquity, 
being  on  one  side  principally  hewn  out  of  the  steep 
rock,  and  supported  by  strong  walls  on  the  other. 
Towards  the  precipice,  it  is  fenced  with  rails  and  stone 
parapets. 

From  the  Pass  of  the  Loibel  to  Laybach,  the  road 
leads  through  one  of  the  finest  valleys  in  the  Austrian 
dominions.  The  river  Save  embellishes  the  scenery 
of  a fertile  and  well-cultivated  plain.  Laybac A,  called 
Lvblana  by  the  Sclavonians,  is  a pretty  little  town, 
containing  a great  number  of  large,  elegant  structures, 
»ome  of  which  are  public  buildings.  The  Churches, 
10  or  12  in  number,  are  in  better  taste  than  those 
of  Germanv.  The  Cathedral  is  said  to  resemble  in 


its  interior  that  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome.  It  is  entirely  ILLYRIA, 
painted  in  fresco  ; and  though  not  in  a first-rate  style, 
yet  every  thing  indicates  its  vicinity  to  the  frontiers  of 
Italy.  Tbe  Public  Schools  form  a large  handsome 
building.  The  Jesuits’  convent  is  at  present  converted 
Into  Assembly  rooms.  The  castle,  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence close  to  the  town,  is  now  visited  only  on  accouut 
of  the  prospect  it  commands ; it  serves  as  a prison, 
and  as  barracks  for  recruits.  The  river  Laybach 
runs  through  the  town ; but  though  navigable,  the 
use  made  of  it  is  inconsiderable.  Population  nearly 
10,000. 

About  80  miles  from  Laybach  is  the  village  of  Idria,  I«Ms- 
in  the  Circle  of  Adelsherg.  Idria,  so  celebrated  for  its 
quicksilver  mines,  lies  in  a valley  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  lofty  mountains,  covered  by  thick  woods.  The 
valley  being  extremely  narrow,  the  houses  stand  de- 
tached on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  each  with  a garden  an- 
nexed to  it,  in  which  the  miners  raise  a few  vegetables, 
notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  climate  and  the 
sterility  of  the  soil.  The  little  river  Idrizza,  in  winter 
a formidable  torrent,  runs  through  the  midst  The 
inhabitants  of  Idria,  separated  by  high  mountains  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  arc  about  3500  in  number,  and 
are  all  miners  or  belong  to  miners.  The  number  of 
labourers  above  ond  below  ground  is  stated  at  900, 
exclusive  of  upwards  of  300  wood-cuttrra,  who  fell 
timber  in  the  forests,  which  they  float  down  the  rivers 
or  prepare  in  various  ways.  The  annual  produce  of 
these  mines  amounted  formerly,  for  a considerable 
period,  to  from  500  to  600  tons  of  quicksilver.  The 
greatest  part  of  it  used  to  he  exported  to  Spain,  whence 
it  was  sent  to  America  for  the  amalgamation  of  silver 
ores.  But  the  revolutions  terminating  in  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Spanish  colonies,  effectually  interrupted 
those  dealings,  and  as  the  market  for  the  produce  was 
diminished,  the  mines  at  Idria  were  wrought  with  less 
vigour.  A great  part  of  the  quicksilver  is  conveyed  to 
Vienna,  and  sold  on  account  of  the  Emperor.  Eng- 
land, it  is  said,  takes  the  largest  share. 

The  mines  of  Idria  have  the  reputatiou  of  being  the  The  mine* 
most  magnificent  in  the  world.  The  galleries  and 
adits  are  so  neat  and  spacious,  that  no  disagreeable 
exhalation  is  perceptible.  The  entrance  is  by  a lofty 
vaulted  cavern,  conducting  to  the  descents  ; these  are 
formed  by  clean  stone  steps,  which  arc  kept  in  ex- 
cellent order.  The  steps  have  several  landing-places, 
paved  with  broad  flags,  and  provided  with  benches  to 
rest  on.  As  the  miners  proceed  deeper  into  the  pit,  the 
passages  coutinue  to  be  arched  over,  and  provided  with 
steps.  In  a very  few  places  the  vault  is  supported  with 
wood,  and  occasionally  the  solid  rock  is  cut  through, 
which,  of  course,  needs  no  support.  The  ore  is  not  of 
a uniform  richness;  some  specimens  furnish  £0  per 
cent.,  but  (he  average  does  not  exceed  50 ; the  small 
quantity  of  virgin  quicksilver  that  is  occasionally  found 
is  shown  as  a rarity.  The  principal  shaft  is  66  fathoms 
in  depth.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the 
wood- work  in  the  galleries  of  these  mines  took  fire, 
and  the  conflagaration  raged  so  obstinately  as  to  threaten 
the  destruction  of  the  whole.  The  heated  sulphureous 
exhalations  prevented  the  workmen  from  approaching 
the  scene  of  danger,  and  the  flames  could  not  be  ex- 
tinguished untifche  river  was  led,  by  an  artificial  channel, 
to  discharge  itself  into  tne  mines. 

The  mines  of  Idria  belong  to  the  Government,  and 
are  wrought  entirely  at  its  expense.  The  officers  have 
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ILLYRIA,  very  moderate  salaries ; the  pay  of  the  miners  begins 
'w-v— with  five  kreutzers  (about  twopence  farthing)  a day, 
and  gradually  mounts  to  17,  which  is  the  highest 
ever  allowed ; for  this  they  must  work  eight  hours 
below  or  10  above  ground.  Notwithstanding  the  pre- 
cautions taken  in  the  management  of  these  mines,  to 
escape  or  counteract  the  noxious  effluvia  which  belong 
to  quicksilver  ores,  yet  the  insalubrity  of  the  occupation 
is  evident  in  the  reduced  value  of  life  among  the  miners. 
Few  of  them  live  much  beyond  50 ; the  greatest  mor- 
tality being  amongst  those  whose  business  it  is  to  roast 
the  ores.  Their  scanty  subsistence,  and  the  hardships 
of  their  mountain  climate,  concur  with  the  baleful 
atmosphere  of  the  mines  to  shorten  their  existence. 
C*vem!.  The  rock  in  which  these  metallic  deposits  are  found 
is  a bituminous  schist ; but  the  great  mountain  chains 
which  branch  through  Illyria,  the  Noric  and  Julian 
Alps,  are  principally  formed  of  secondary  limestone, 
a species  of  rock  remarkable  for  its  cavernous  character. 
The  mountains  composed  of  it  appear  in  general  to  be 
hollow.  The  subterranean  rivers  in  Illyria  are  as  nume- 
rous as  those  which  flow  above  ground ; in  6ome  places 
they  gush  from  caverns ; then  after  a considerable 
course  suddenly  disappear,  and  further  on  emerge 
again ; or  they  flow  during  certain  seasons,  and  then 
disappearing  leave  their  channels  quite  dry.  The  sin- 
gular lake  of  Czirknitz  (see  Carxiola)  presents  a 
phenomenon  of  the  same  nature. 

At  Adeb  It  is  »aid  that  there  are  above  a thousand  caverns 
o«rf.  bearing  names  in  the  mountains  of  Illyria.  The  most 
remarkable  are,  the  Magdalen  Grotto  near  Adelsberg; 
thut  of  Lueg ; that  of  St.  Servio  near  Trieste ; the  Grotto 
of  Corgnalc  ; und  those  of  the  lake  of  Czirknitz.  The 
gTeat  cavern  of  Adelsberg  is  said  to  be  two  leagues  in 
length ; at  the  extremity  of  the  Magdalen  Grotto  is  a 
pool,  which  attracts  the  attention  of  Naturalists  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  nourishing  that  singular  little 
Luef.  animal  the  Proteus  Anguinua.  At  Lueg  there  are 
three  caverns,  one  above  another ; the  lowest  of  them 
cannot  be  explored,  as  a rapid  torrent  flows  through  it ; 
the  second  is  about  two  miles  long,  uniformly  spacious, 
and  decorated  with  columns  and  a fretted  roof  of  stalac- 
tites. In  the  wide  aperture  of  the  uppermost  Grotto 
some  one  conceived  the  extraordinary  idea  of  erecting 
the  Castle  of  Lueg.  This  building,  which  is  said  to  be 
very  ancient,  is  capacious,  but  dara,  damp,  and  gloomy. 
A great  portion  of  it  has  fallen  to  ruin.  From  tile 
rear  of  the  castle  is  a communication  with  the  Grotto. 
The  Grotto  of  Corgnale,  not  far  from  Trieste,  is  said  to 
surpass  every  other  known  cavern  in  the  size  of  its 
massive  stalactites  and  the  brilliancy  of  its  incrustations ; 
it  has  never  been  completely  explored,  but  is  supposed 
to  have  a second  opening  at  a distance  of  nine  miles. 

The  cavernous  district  between  Adelsberg  and  Trieste 
is  a desolate,  barren,  and  rocky  tract,  thinly  inhabited, 
and  still  worse  cultivated.  The  country  grows  still  more 
naked  and  dreary  as  the  traveller  climbs  the  long  ridge 
of  the  Karst  towards  the  South.  At  length,  having 
reached  the  summit  of  the  Karst,  he  finds  himself  on 
the  brow  of  a bold  precipice,  which  would  make  him 
shudder  if  it  were  not  for  the  smiling  prospect  which 
lies  beneath.  In  the  front  is  the  Adriatic,  the  bay  of 
Trieste  with  all  its  promontories,  Istria  on  the  left,  and 
on  the  right,  along  the  Northern  frontiers  of  Venice,  a 
lofty  range  of  Alps  covered  with  eternal  snow.  The 
summit  of  the  Karst,  and  the  country  lying  immediately 
below  it,  differ  as  much  in  climate  os  if  they  were 


separated  by  a distance  of  ten  degrees  ; there  is  no  spot  IU.YRI  A. 
in  the  world,  perhaps,  where  so  sudden  a transition  may 
be  experienced.  From  a bleak  and  barren  region,  a 
very  rapid  descent  conducts  to  one  in  which  the  chest- 
nut, the  cypress  the  fig,  the  peach,  the  almond,  the 
olive,  and  the  vine,  flourish  with  the  luxuriance  of 
Italian  vegetation. 

Trieste,  the  Tergeste  of  antiquity,  rises  in  an  ampht-  Triwu. 
theatrical  form  to  the  summit  of  a mountain,  the  base 
of  which  is  washed  by  the  sea.  The  houses  are  well 
built,  and  the  streets  very  wide,  and  paved  with  flag- 
stones of  great  size.  The  harbour  of  Trieste  was  for 
a long  time  only  a simple  anchorage  place.  The  mag- 
nificent mole  was  constructed  by  the  directions  of  Maria 
Louisa.  It  extends  about  1500  feet  into  the  sea,  and 
lias  room  on  it  for  50  pieces  of  cannon.  Opposite  the 
mole,  on  the  other  side  of  the  town,  is  the  New  Laza- 
retto, with  a distinct  harbour.  1716  Castle  stands  on 
an  eminence  above  the  town,  and  was  once  thought  a 
strong  fortification,  but  the  French  dismantled  it  in 
1813,  and  a few  guns  planted  there  at  present  serve 
only  to  salute  the  vessels  entering  the  harbour.  The 
harbour  is  secure  and  commodious,  though  exposed  to 
the  Bora,  a furious  wind  from  the  South-West.  Two 
large  canals  run  out  of  it  for  a considerable  distance 
into  the  town,  and  afford  a place  for  the  reception  of  a 
large  number  of  vessels.  These  canals  were  the  labour 
of  an  early  period.  Trieste  has  few  handsome  buildings. 

The  Church  of  the  Jesuits,  nevertheless,  is  handsome, 
and  the  Exchange  is  a model  of  good  taste.  In  the 
Cathedra]  is  a monument  raised  to  the  memory  of  the 
celebrated  Wrinkelman,  who  was  assassinated  here  by 
his  servant.  The  population  of  Trieste  is  nearly  40,000. 

The  prosperity  of  the  place  may  be  ascribed  to  its  pri- 
vileges as  a free  port.  It  arose  as  Venice  declined ; 
but  the  commercial  charter  lately  granted  to  the  ancient 
Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  may,  perhaps,  check  the  growth 
of  the  rival  town. 

A few  miles  to  the  Westward  of  Trieste,  a little  vil- 
lage, with  about  800  inhabitants,  retains  the  name  and 
marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  Aqvileia.  Towards  the 
East  is  the  peninsula  of  Istria,  as  remarkable  for  the  Istria. 
fertility  of  its  soil,  as  for  the  supine  laziness  of  its  inha- 
bitants. Oil  and  wine  are  almost  all  that  Man  requires 
from  the  soil  in  these  Cantons,  and  they  are  procured 
with  little  labour.  The  sea  also  affords  here  an  un- 
usual abundance  of  excellent  fish,  and  supersedes  the 
necessity  of  constant  occupation.  To  the  indolent 
habits  of  the  people,  and  their  immoderate  use  of  wine, 
may  be  attributed  the  frequency  of  gout  in  Istria,  which 
is  the  chief  seat  of  that  disorder,  aa  Slyria  is  Raid  to  be 
of  wens.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  Istria  is  its 
valuable  forests.  From  these  the  Republic  of  Venice 
derived  the  greater  part  of  its  timber  for  ship-building ; 
but  their  extent  contributes,  perhaps,  to  the  general  in- 
salubrity of  this  Country,  which  in  a great  many  instances 
proves  fatal  to  foreigners. 

The  town  of  Capo  <T  Istria,  about  10  miles  South  of  C«p« 
Trieste,  was  known  in  the  earliest  Ages  by  the  name  of 
JEgida.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  it  abandoned 
that  name  for  the  more  Courtly  one  of  Jtistinopolis, 
given  to  it  either  by  the  Emperor  Justin  or  Jusiiuian. 

The  town  stands  on  an  isle,  which  has  been  united 
to  the  mainland  by  a causeway  half  a mile  in  length. 

It  is  a Bishop’s  See  depending  on  the  Archbishopric  of 
Udina,  and  notwithstanding  its  small  extent  and  popu- 
lation, (not  much  exceeding  5000,)  it  contains  40 
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ILLYRIA.  Churches,  exclusive  of  the  Cathedral,  ami  has  30  Con- 
— ^ vents.  Its  salt-pits  and  vineyards  furnish  the  most  im- 
JM  \<»K,  porlant  article  of  its  commerce ; und  its  air,  though 
v not  perfectly  salubrious,  is  less  dangerous  to  health 
than  that  of  the  other  maritime  towns  of  Istria.  The 
RoTigno.  town  of  Rocifno,  further  South  on  the  peninsula,  is  a 
more  agreeable  and  more  populous  pluce,  though  less 
frequently  visited  by  strangers.  The  quarries  from 
which  Venice  was  supplied  with  building  stone,  were 
in  its  neighbourhood,  and  the  inten.-our.se  maintained 
by  it  on  this  account  with  the  architects  of  Italy,  may 
have  contributed  to  the  general  elegance  observable 
in  its  buildings.  The  Cathedral  is  a fine,  large.  Gothic 
edifice,  majestically  situated  in  the  highest  part  of  the 
town ; it  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  height  and 
beauty  of  its  steeple,  which  bears  a close  resemblance  to 
that  of  St.  Mark's. 

Near  the  extremity  of  the  Istrian  peninsula  stands 
the  town  of  Pola,  originally  Ptetas  Julia,  which  pre- 
serves many  more  traces  of  its  ancient  grandeur  than 
vKgida  or  Capo  d'lstria.  It  gave  its  name  to  the  gulf 
and  the  promontory,  and  under  the  Emperor  Scvcrua 
assumed  the  proud  title  of  Respublica  Polensis.  It  has 
now,  however,  dwindled  down  to  a few  houses  with 
about  700  inhabitants,  dispersed  within  the  walls  of  a 
town,  near  which  stand  the  ruins  of  an  Amphitheatre, 
capable  of  containing  many  thousands.  Its  only  defence 
in  a wretched  citadel,  left  unfinished  by  the  Venetians, 
and  garrisoned  in  time  of  war  by  a detachment  of  20 
men.  The  walls  of  the  Amphitheatre  are  still  entire  ; 
it  has  three  stories,  each  of  which  contains  72  arcades. 
The  steps  and  benches  were  probably  of  wood,  and 


have  totally  disappeared.  There  is  also  a Temple  here  ILLYRIA, 
dedicated  Romt r et  Auguslo,  and  built  in  the  finest  — 
style  of  the  Corinthian  Order.  On  the  flat  frieze  in  the  ^ 

front  of  the  portico  is  the  inscription  mentioned  above, 
which  is  described  by  Spon  as  perfectly  legible.  The 
steps  conducting  to  the  portico  and  the  pedestals  of  the 
columns  are  buried  in  rubbish.  The  people  of  the  town 
call  the  Amphitheatre  the  Casa  Orlandina , or  house  of 
lloland.  There  is  also  an  ancient  Triumphal  Arch  in 
perfect  preservation,  which  is  considered  as  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  town,  under  the  name  of  Porta  Aurra. 

It  is  a simple  but  very  beautiful  monument,  recording 
not  victory  and  conquest,  but  the  affection  of  a wife 
towards  her  husband.  There  are  also  many  other 
remnants  of  Roman  grandeur  in  this  interesting  spot. 

Fiume  is  the  last  place  of  any  importance  in  Istria.  Fiume. 

It  is  a free  port,  with  an  active  trade,  and  a population 
of  BOlX)  souls. 

To  the  district  of  Fiume  are  annexed  the  three  Islands  The  blinds 
of  Vegba,  Cherto,  and  Otsero.  The  first  of  these  sup-  Vcglu. 
ports  about  11,000  inhabitants,  and  exports  wine  and 
marble.  Chcrso  has  a population  of  6000,  and  is  Cherv>. 
remarkable  for  the  extreme  smallness  of  its  horses, 
which  are  not,  however,  deficient  in  spirit  or  in  symme- 
try of  form.  The  island  of  Ossero  is  separated  from  Ossero. 
Chcrso  only  by  a narrow  canal,  which  is  not  navigable 
for  ships  of  any  burden ; it  resembles  that  island  in  its 
fertility  and  salubrity,  exporting  honey,  wine,  oil,  and 
fruits  in  abundance. 

See  Casas'  Travels  in  Istria  and  Dalmatia  ; Kutner’s 
Travels  in  Europe;  Russell's  Travels  in  Germany; 

Demian’s  Geography  of  Austria. 


TMAGE,  r.  *)  Fr.  image , imaginer ; It. 
I'maoe,  n.  immagine,  immaginare ; Sp. 

I'm ao ex,  image n,  imaginar ; Lat.  imago, 

I'magekv,  imaginari.  Imago,  says  Vos- 

ImaGine,  iiius,  is,  if  we  assent  to  Festus, 

Imaginable,  quasi  imilago,  from  imitor, 

ImaGinant,  n.  quia  imitatur  et  reprasentat  suo 

ImaGinant,  adj.  modo  id  quod  exprimit ; or  it 

InaGinary,  may  be  from  etyua,  imago,  from 

ImaGinarily,  «&-«»*,  simile  eue ; to  be  like. 

ImaGinate,  > Any  thing  made,  framed. 
Imagination,  figured,  or  fashioned,  carved,  or 

Ima  Gi  native,  painted,  in  imitation,  likeness, 

ImaGiner,  or  representation ; a semblance 

Imaginings,  or  resemblance,  picture  or  copy, 

I'maok-breaker,  a figure,  statue  or  effigy;  met. 

I 'mage-graver,  that  which  is,  or  which  is  formed, 

I'mage-maker,  in  the  mind,  as  a picture  or  re- 

Tmaoe-monoer,  presentation,  or  resemblance. 

Fmaqb-war,  To  imagine ; to  form,  to 

I'mage-worship.  j conceive,  such  images  in  the 
mind ; to  picture  resemblances  or  representations  ; to 
depicture,  to  devise. 

Hyra  JwJjte  £e  t/magt  in  bv»  alepe  loldi  hym  by*  chance. 

R.  Giaucetter,  p.  14. 


For  sura  <risioun  is  bodili,  is  whanne  we  seen  ony  thing  with  bodili 
ifen.  some  is  spiritual  or  ymaginane,  is  whanne  we  seen  s^epynge  or 
ell  is  wakynge  we  biholdcn  the  ymngis  of  thinges  bi  whiche  aura  other 
thing  is  signified.  H'uhf  Prologue  on  Afecalifit. 

To  which  image  bothe  yoage  and  old 
Commanded  he  to  loute,  ind  hive  in  drede. 

Chaucer.  The  Montes  Tate,  r,  14167. 

Philosophers,  thit  highten  stoicism,  weod  (bit  images  tod  sensibi- 
lities, Uut  is  to  tile,  sensible  imaginations,  or  els  imaginacums  at  sen- 
sible (hinges,  were  emprinted  into  soules,  fro  bodies  without  foorthe. 

Id.  The  /fit  Booke  of  Porcius,  fol.  345. 

But  nvany  subtill  corapusings 
As  bibeuries  and  pinnacles 
Imageries  and  tabernacles 
I iiwe. 

Id.  The  third t Booie  of  Fame,  fol.  280. 

And  thus  by  wit  and  subtil  enquiring 
Imagined  was  bv  whoa  this  hirm  gin  spring. 

' Id  The  Man  of  Lanes  Tele,  r.  3309. 

him  is  i reasonable  two-footed  beast,  tad  how  so  that  thit  knowing 
is  vniuersill,  yet  ntt  there  no  wight,  thit  m wote  well,  (hit  i man  is 
athyoge  t magtnahie  and  sensible,  Ac. 

Id  The  fifth  Booke  of  Rote us,  fol.  240. 

Lo,  what  a gTet  thing  is  affection, 

Men  may  die  of  imayusafio* 

So  depe  may  impf*asioa  be  tike- 

id.  The  Mxlltres  Tale,  v.  3612. 


Th effort  as  we  hao  born  the  gvutge  of  the  ertbeliman,  here  we  also 
the  y mage  of  the  heuenli. 

motif  1 CorgnJtnans,  ch.  a*. 

And  •*  we  hai»e  home  the  grudge  of  (be  earthly,  m shall  we  bear* 
the  ymoge  of  the  beaornly.  B&h,Amo,  1551. 

VOL.  XXIII. 


Also  imagination,  albe  it  so,  that  it  taketh  of  witle  the  begraoyng, 
to  seen  and  focmcn  the  figures  algalr*  although  that  wit  ne  were  not 
present,  yet  it  enuironneih  and  comprehended)  all  thyoges  sensible, 
not  bv  reason  sensible  ol  demyng,  but  by  reason  imagmatife.  . 

U.  The  fifth  Booke  of  Boeeuu,  M.  24Q. 
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I MARK.  And  k®  belhoeght  hyin,  bow  he  might 

. _ ' — ->  Unto  thi*  tyrann*  do  likyagc. 

And  ofbl*  own*  imagtnynge 
Lcte  forge  and  make  a hull*  of  bn*. 

(Tower.  Com/.  Am.  book  vii.  fol.  162. 

And  to  beware  either  of  makyng  imagery,  or  Howyng  themrelues 
veto  intone*  aeyieg : ve  «»  no  image  when  God  spake  mto  yon, 
hut  heard  a voyce  onely. 

Tyndall.  H'orkes,  fol  22.  Prologue  on  Drutoronomy. 

Therfore  it  hi*  cur  both  playn  against  Goddes  open  precept,  tc  the 
diepecsacion  atraange  and  without*  saample,  do  cause  appearing  nor 
w*l  imaginable. 

Sir  Thomas  Mart.  Herr  An,  Col.  1193.  The  second  Booktof  Com- 
fort agaynst  Tnbulanon. 

The  kyoge  end  vised  well  thereto,  but  the  duke  of  Burgnyne,  who 
■u  sage  and  ymagynatyue,  wolde  nmt  agree  therto. 

Lord  Barmrrt.  Fmssari.  CronycU,  vol.  ii.  ch. 181. 

The  [hike  or  Brrtavgne  waa  a sebtyle  Phoce  and  ymnginatyfe. 

Id.  Ib.  ch.  206. 

For  men  of  warm  inclosed  in  fortress**  am  sore  imagynert,  and 
whan  their  iouy’UNKto*  inelyneth  to  any  yoell  dede,  they  *yll  craf- 
tely  colour  it.  M lb.  ch.  167. 

The  while*,  mate  one  did  diaunt  this  lonely  lay ; 

Ah  sec,  whoso  faire  thing  doovt  fain  to  see 
In  springing  flow  re  the  image  of  thy  day. 

Spenser.  Fame  Queens,  book  ii.  can.  12. 

fcgwin  the  monke  (after  made  bishop)  bad  a vision  from  God, 
wherin  he  «n  admonished  to  set  no  the  image  of  the  mother  of  God 
in  hi*  Church.  The  matter  was  debated ; and  brought  before  the 
Pope  in  hi*  See  Apostoltke:  there  Egwin  was  sworne  to  the  truth  of 
his  vision.  Thereupon  Pope  Cfetanliaui  sent  his  Legate  Boniface 
into  England  ; who  called  acouncel  at  London ; wherein,  after  proof* 
made  of  Rgwiu's  vision,  there  was  an  act  made  for  tmnyr-mHmAip. 
Hall.  »Wi,  !ol  ii.  part  ii.  fol.  23.  The  Oid  Re! ‘yum,  ch.  x.  $.  1. 

Praxiteles  wa*  ennobled  for  a rare  imager,  and  cutter  of  stones 
and  marble  : bee  eternised  hi*  memnris.il  by  making  one  image  of 
Venus,  for  the  Guidians,  so  lively,  that  a certain*  youug  man  became 
so  amorous  of  it,  that  he  doted  for  love  thereof,  and  went  besides 
hi  inset  Te.  Holland  Plime,  vol.  i.  fol.  176. 

And  there  beside  of  marble  stone  was  built 
An  altar,  carv'd  with  cunning  imagery , 

On  which  true  Christian*  bloud  was  often  spilt, 

And  holy  martyr*  often  doeo  to  die, 

With  ere  well  malice  and  strong  tyrannic. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen*,  book  i.  can.  8. 
Therefore  he  her  did  court,  did  seme,  did  wooe, 

With  humblsat  suit  that  he  imagine  mot, 

And  all  things  did  deuise,  and  all  thing*  don, 

That  might  her  looe  prepare,  and  liking  win  therctoo. 

Id.  Ft.  book  it.  can.  2. 

Produce  any  rule  of  nature,  or  natvrall  justice,  by  which  "inferior 
Criminals  ought  to  be  punched,  but  kings  and  pnnccs  go  unpunished  ; 
ami  not  only  so,  but  tho'  guilty  of  the  greatest  crimes  imaginable, 
be  had  in  reverence  and  almost  adored. 

MiUon.  Work*,  vol.  i.  fol.  497.  A Defence  of  the  People  of  England. 

Hence  Story  is  full  of  the  wonders  it  works  upon  hypochoodrical 
imaginantt ; to  whom  the  grossest  absurdities  are  infallible  certain, 
ties,  and  free  reason  an  import  our. 

(Hunt'll.  The  Family  of  Dogmatising,  ch.  li. 

And  (we  wilt  eniptire)  what  the  force  of  raregusa/M*  is;  either 
Uf  m the  body  nmagtnmnt,  or  upon  another  body. 

Baexm.  Natural  Hutory,  Cent.  10. 
Lot  other*  sing  of  knights  and  palladinet, 

In  aged  accents,  and  untimely  words; 

Paint  shadow*  in  imaginary  lines, 

Which  well  the  rich  of  their  high  wits  records. 

But  I must  sing  of  thse,  and  those  fair  eye*. 

Darnel.  Sonnet  52. 
The  advantages  of  princes  are,  we  ace, 

But  things  conceiv'd  rmogiNoniy  .* 

Forev'ry  stale  of  fortune,  in  degree, 

Some  image  hath  of  principality. 

Id.  Hutory  of  GW  Hart,  book  viii. 

Where**  the  tmagmmte  fmcultic  of  other  living  creatures  is  un- 
movable, end  alwaies  continued!  in  one  i in  all  it  is  alike,  and  tb* 


same  still  in  every  oae,  which  eeuseth  them  alwaies  to  engender  like  IMAGE. 

to  themselves,  each  one  in  their  several  kind.  v ■ 

Holland  Plinie,  vol.  i.  fol.  161 . 

Now  our  simple  apprehension  of  corporal  object*,  if  prevent,  we 
call  arose ; if  absent,  »<  properly  name  it  imagination. 

Gianni,  lie  Family  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  xi 

Perhaps  to  higbtan  your  fancy  in  writing,  you  are  wont  to  sit  in  your 
doctor's  scarlet,  which,  through  your  eyes  infecting  your  pregnant 
imaginative  with  a red  suffusion,  begets  a continual  thought  of  blush- 
iug. 

Mi  (turn,  tf  or  At,  vol.  i.  fol.  99.  Ammad  upon  Rem.  Def.  <$*0. 

The  faculty  and  power  of  sense  is  proper  to  the  soule,  the  instru- 
ment belongelli  to  the  body  ; but  both  tbe  une  and  the  other  appre- 
hendetb  external  things,  by  tbe  means  of  the  imaginative  family,  or 
tbe  phantasm.  Holland.  Plutarch , fol.  683. 

Others  think  also,  that  there  imagine**  invented  that  they  spake  of 
(heir  own  heads- 

Sir  Thomas  North.  Plutarch,  fol.  121.  Camdiot 
If  good  > why  doe  I yeild  to  that  suggestion 
Whore  horrid  image  doth  infixe  my  beire. 

And  make  my  seated  heart  k nock  at  my  ribbes, 

Against  the  vse  of  nature  * Present  feare* 

Are  leva*  then  humble  imaginings. 

Shakapeare.  Macbeth,  fol.  133- 
Though  image-breaker*.  foes  to  Papall  power, 

In  whose  vast  minde.  Religion's  pan  was  least. 

Stirling.  Doomet  day.  7~hc  Ninth  Hour*. 

For  tne  wives  he  mtrried,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  the  first, 
saving  that  Cephiredotus  the  image  graver  was  her  brother. 

Sir  Thomas  North.  Plutarch,  fa 1.629.  Phodtm. 

Phideas  the  image  maker  (as  we  have  told  you  before)  bad  under- 
taken to  nuke  tbe  image  of  Pallas.  Id,  J6.  Penc/es,  p.  145, 

His  [Raphael]  departure  from  before  the  throne,  and  his  flight  thro' 
the  quires  of  angels,  u finely  imaged  Spectator,  No.  327. 

That  the  mown  tain*  are  pleasant  objects  to  behold,  appears,  in  that 
the  very  images  of  them,  their  draughts  and  landskips  are  so  much 
esteemed.  Hay.  Of  the  Creation,  pert  ii. 

**  And  whence,"  said  I,  “ cans*  thou  have  dread  or  pain  I 
What  can  thy  imagery  of  sorrow  mean  ? 

Secluded  from  the  world  and  all  its  care, 

Hast  thou  to  grieve  or  joy,  to  hope  or  fear.9"' 

Prior.  Solomon,  book  ti.  Pleasure. 

Many  men,  who  now  are  conscious  and  willing  to  acknowledge, 
that  they  act  contrary  to  ell  the  reesoesble  evidence  end  convictions 
of  religion ; sre  nevertheless  very  apt  to  mm^inc  within  themrelre*, 
that  if  the  great  troths  of  religion  were  proved  in  them  by  tome 
rlronger  evidence,  they  should  bv  that  mean*  be  worked  upon,  to  act 
otherwise  then  they  do.  Clarke.  On  the  Attribute*,  p.  450. 

No  man  who  read*  Josephus's  History  of  that  dreadful  and  unpa- 
ralleled calamity,  (the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.)  can,  without  the 
greatest  obstinacy  imaginable,  doubt  of  Our  Saviour's  divine  fore- 
knowledge. Jd.  Ib.  p.  391. 

We  found  rt  eo  exceeding  (and  vearce  imaginably)  difficult  a matter, 
to  keep  out  the  air  from  gelling  at  all  in  at  any  imperceptible  bole  or 
Saw. 

Boyle.  H'orks,  vol.  L p.  10.  Nest  Experiments  touching  the  Spring 
of  Air. 

The  vaulted  isles,  and  shrine*  of  imag’d  saints, 

The  cavern*  worn  by  holy  knees  appear'd, 

And  to  the  tun  were  op’d. 

Wi srton.  Eclogue  4. 

The  dauntless  maid  with  hardv  step  explor’d 
Kach  room,  arrey'd  in  glistering  msoyery  ; 

And  thro’  the  enchanted  chamber,  richly  stor’d, 

Saw  Cupid’s  stately  mask?  come  sweeping  by. 

id  Ode  S. 

These  properties  [of  being]  Mr.  Addison  had  reduced  to  toe  three 
general  classes  of  greatness,  novelty,  and  beauty ; and  into  these  we 
may  analyse  every  object,  however  complex,  which,  properly  speak- 
ing, i*  delightful  to  the  imagination. 

Ahennde.  Pleasures  if  tungmahon.  The  Design. 

Poetry,  however,  in  its  anticot  original  condition,  wa*  per  hap* 
more  vigorona  than  it  is  in  Hs  modem  state.  It  included  then,  the 
whole  burst  of  tbe  human  mind ; the  whole  exertion  of  its  imagtma- 
tine  faculties  Blair.  Lecture  38. 
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I MAOS.  When  lime  shall  once  have  laid  bia  lenient  hand  on  the  passions 

' and  pursuits  of  the  present  moment,  they  too  shall  late  that  imogi* 

IMBARK,  wry  value  which  healed  fancy  now  bestow*  upon  them. 

. _ ^ . Blair.  Sermon  3.  vol.  ii. 

Pope  Gregory  tl.  sided  with  lha  image-mongers. 

Jortin.  Remark t on  Ecclesiastical  Hittary,  sol.  iai-  p.  188. 

The  HisloTy  of  the  mage-war  is  written  by  Maimbourg,  more 
Maimbargiane,  that  is,  with  flagrant  insincerity,  and  a multitude  of 
misrepresentation*.  ^ &- 

IMATIDIUM,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Tetramerous 
Coleopterous  insects,  belonging  to  the  family  Criocerido, 
established  by  Fabricius,  and  forming  the  passage  from 
Hispa  to  Cassida. 

Generic  character.  Body  nearly  orbicular,  shield- 
shaped  ; thorax  recurved,  the  head  on  a deep  anterior 
neck ; antenna  cylindrical. 

These  insects  are  proper  to  the  warmer  parts  of  South 
America.  They  are  generally  ornamented  with  five 
colours,  and  sometimes  their  thorax  and  elytra  are  or- 
namented with  various-shaped  projections,  which  give 
them  an  extraordinary  appearance.  The  type  of  the 
genus  is  I.  Leayanum  of  Latreillc,  figured  in  his  Genera 
of  Insects,  pi.  xi.  fig.  7,  and  named  after  Mr.  M’Leay, 
the  late  Secretary  of  the  Linnman  Society. 

XMBALM,  commonly  now  written  Embalm,  q.  v. 

Msny  s man  lives  a burdeo  to  the  earth ; but  a good  book  is  the 
precious  life-blood  of  a master*  spirit  imbalm'd  aod  treasur'd  up  oo 
purpose  to  a life  beyond  life. 

MUton.  I forks,  vol.  i.  fob  143.  Of  Unheens'd  Printing. 

IMBAR,  commonly  written  Embar,  q.  v. 

There  are  no  mighty  mountains  interpos’d 
Between  thy  beams  and  us,  I’  mbar  thy  light. 

Dame,.  Ts  Iks  King's  Mt yerfy. 

Howbcit,  they  would  hold  vp  this  Salique  law, 

To  barre  your  highoesse  clayming  from  the  female, 

And  rather  chine  to  hide  them  in  a net, 

Then  amply  to  imbarre  their  crooked  titles, 

Vsurpl  from  you  and  your  progenitor*. 

Skakspeare.  Henry  F.  foL  71. 

IMBARGO,  now  commonly  written  Embargo,  q.  v. 

Thst  the  public  service  might  not  suffer  by  any  delay  that  could  be 
avoided,  the  Commissioners  of  Parliament  caused  an  im&arjn>  to  be 
laid  upon  all  the  vessels  then  in  harbour. 

Jjullow.  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p-219. 

An  Imbaroo,  which  word  appears  to  be  borrowed  from 
the  Spanish  embargo,  as  it  is  often  written  in  English 
also,  is  an  arrest  upon  ships  or  merchandise  in  port,  by 
authority.  By  27  Edward  III.  c-  17.  in  case  of  any 
public  dispute  with  a foreign  Power,  the  merchants  of 
that  Power  were  to  have  forty  days*  notire,  in  order  that 
they  might  sell  their  goods  and  depart.  We  know  not  at 
what  period  the  contrary  usage  became  common  ; but 
the  ships  of  foreign  nations  are  now  generally  seized 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  a War.  Ships,  also,  whatever 
colours  they  may  carry,  sometimes  under  an  Imbargo 
have  their  merchandise  taken  out,  and  arc  pressed  into 
the  service  of  an  expedition.  The  Royal  Proclamation 
for  an  Imbargo  in  time  of  War  is  equally  binding  with 
an  Act  of  Parliament.  In  time  of  Peace  the  newer  is 
doubtful,  and  whenever  it  has  been  exercised  it  has 
been  accompanied  with  an  Act  of  Indemnity. 

IMBARK,  more  commonly  written  Embark,  q . r. 

First  tmborinng  my  self*  is  a good  *byppe  of  yours,  owned  the 
Swellow,  at  Grsuesend,  bauiog  a fair*  and  good  wiode,  our  taker 
tbea  weyd,  and  committing  all  to  tbe  protection  of  oar  God. 

Hakluyt.  Foyagts,  \c.  vol.  L fob  343.  At  Antk,  Jenkmton. 


Pfcitopcsmen  being  advertised  therof,  imAaryaed  his  men  suddenly  IMBARK. 
ami  act  upon  bia  enemies  ore  they  wist  it,  or  bad  toy  thought  of  bia  _ 
coming.  IM  BATTLE 

S*r  Thomas  North.  Plutarch,  foL  31 1.  PhClopcrmen. 

1 know  not  by  whose  order,  but  we  marched  away  and  left  them 
burning ; at  the  b rest-work  we  i mbarked  into  our  canoaa  and  re- 
turned aboard  o«r  ships. 

Dumpier,  Foyagts,  Ammo  1685. 

The  Parliament  being  imbarked  in  (ha  turns  teasel,  would  And  it 
accessary.  as  wall  for  their  own  security  aa  for  tint  of  the  people, 
to  leauo  (lie  sword  in  faithful  hands  at  the  Umc  of  their  dissolution. 

Ludlow.  Mnmoirs,  vol.  ii.  p,  29 1 . 

IMBARREN,  also  written  Embarren,  q.  t>. 

Hie  miwt  generous  and  vigorous  land  will  in  time  be  imkarrenrd, 
when  always  pinched  with  the  plough,  and  not  permitted  to  slum- 
ber at  all,  and  lie  fallow  soma  competent  lime. 

Fuller.  Wort  kies.  Gloucestershire. 

I MBA  SE,  *)  ^jso  wrjttcn  Embase,  q.  v. 

In  BA  HINO,  It.  f * 

Now  in  all  this  humble  ahew  and  lowliness  of  bia  be  did  not  to 
much  imbase  his  dignity  and  greatnesa,  which  tbe  common  people 
thought  bin  to  have  at  toe  first ; as  he  did  thereby  cut  ofT  envy  from 
him,  winning  agsin  as  much  true  authority,  as  in  semblance  be  would 
seem  to  have  lost. 

Sir  Thomas  Norik.  Plutarch,  fol.  86.  Pnbbeoin. 

Martius  also,  though  it  liked  him  nothing  to  see  the  greatness  of 
the  people  thus  increased,  considering  it  was  to  tbe  prejudice  and 
unbaring  of  tbe  nobility,  and  also  saw  that  other  noble  palritiana  were 
troubled  as  well  as  himself : be  did  persuade  the  patricians,  to  shew 
themselves  no  leas  forward  and  wilting  to  fight  for  their  country, 
than  the  common  people  were. 

Id.  Ib , fol.  187.  CWmAm. 

If  anv  be  bnt  partly  adulterated,  preserve  tbe  good  portion  by  puri- 
fying it  (by  the  cupel  or  some  other  fit  way)  from  tbe  falcifying 
alloy,  by  whose  admixture  it  ha*  been  imhased. 

Boyle.  Harks,  to!,  i.  p.  591.  Preface  to  CAymiottl  Principles. 

IMB.VSTARDIZED,  degenerate, — as  bastards,  or 
bane-born  ; — os  ipurunu,  offspring. 

Except  some  few  who  yet  retain  in  them  the  old  English  fortitude 
and  love  of  freedom,  and  have  teeiify'd  it  by  their  matchless  deeds, 
the  rest  imbastardia'd  from  tbe  ancient  nobleness  of  their  ancestors, 
are  ready  to  fall  flat  and  give  adoration  to  the  image  and  memory  of 
this  man. 

Mdton.  Harks,  voL  i.  fol.  353.  An  Answer  to  Eikoa  DosiUkt. 

IMBATHE,  also  written  Embathe,  q.  v. 

Methlokv  a soveraigne  and  reviving  joy  mart  needs  rush  late  the 
hosome  of  him  that  leads  or  hears ; and  the  sweet  odour  of  the  re- 
turning Gospel  tmbatk  hi*  soul  with  the  fragrance  of  heaven. 

MiUon.  Works,  vol.  i.  fol.  2.  Of  Reformation  in  England. 

Who  (Nereus)  piteous  of  her  woes,  rear'd  her  laak  head, 

And  gave  her  to  hit  daughters  to  imbatke 
In  ncctar'd  la  vers  strow  u with  aapiiodd. 

Id.  Comvs,  1. 837. 

Ilf  BATTLE,  also  anciently,  and  now  usually  writ- 
ten Embattle,  q-  v. 

In  expressing  the  co&sailes,  devises,  conuentias,  progressions,  en- 
terprises, exploi lures,  fourmes,  and  faciona  of  imbatay/ynge,  be 
iceineth  to  put  all  other  wryteraof  lyke  matters  to  tylence. 

Sir  Thomas  Ely*.  The  Qooemour,  book  L ch.  xxi. 

But  be  nat  knowynge,  but  that  they  came  to  endamage  hym,  armed 
hymselfr  and  suebe  seruanle*  as  he  then  hadde  with  him,  and  dye- 
posed  theym  aboute  tbe  t»» batytmntes  of  his  bouse. 

Id.  B>.  book  n.ch.ii. 

Huge  boats  of  thought*  mbaiiled  fo  my  breast, 

And  ever  busied  with  intestine  warns, 

And  like  to  Cadmus’  earth-borne  troupes  at  ianes, 

Hao*  s poll’d  my  soul  of  peace,  themsehee  of  rest. 

Stirling.  Avrora.  Sonnet  6. 

Let  them  gather  themselves,  and  be  scatter'd  ; let  them  imbnttel 
tbenualre*,  and  be  broken ; let  them  imbnttel.  and  be  broken,  for 
thou  art  with  us. 

Milton,  Works , vol.  l.  fol.  29.  Of  Reformat. on  in  England. 

4c  2 
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IMRAY.  IMBAY,  also  written  Embay,  q.  e.  by  Hakluyt. 

IVBKI*  raon,^'8  we  were  *°  i"*bayed  with  tee,  j*  we 

I KH  were  eoottralaeJ  to  com*  out  as  wo  wont  in. 

, Hakluyt,  Voyages,  b(c.  vol.  j.  fol.  447.  P*t  and  Jackman. 

In  the  euotiiog  it  pleased  God  to  giue  v»  for  the  spire  of  one  quar- 
ter  of  in  hourc  deare  weather,  by  which  we  found  ourtelue*  jo  bo 
« mUtyed.  Id.  Jb.  vol.  lii.  foL  199.  M.  Char  la  Leigh 

IMBECILE,  p.*)  Pr.  imbecille ; It.  imhedUe ; Sp. 

Imbecile,  n.  >imbeeil;  Lai.  tmbeciUit,  or  imb*  - 

Imheci'i.ity.  J cillut,  from  baculus,  a staff;  be- 
cause  he  leans  upon  a biaff,  who  is  weak  or  infirm  of 
foot.  Vossius. 

Leaning  or  relying  upon,  and,  thus,  needing  or  in 
want  of,  a stay  or  support;  and  as  the  Fr.  imbecille. 
“ Weak,  feeble,  slrengthlesse,  faint,  forcelesBe.”  Cot- 
grave. 

To  imbecile ; to  weaken,  to  enfeeble. 


Of  this  full  well  thou  irt  resolude 
before  kyng  Tullio  fan 
So  tyrannous  a monarchic 
imLerrlyng  freedom?,  than 
By  vertues  spray,  the  basest  borne 
might  be  the  noblest  man. 

Ur  ant . Horace.  Satire  6. 


Those  wryng,  and  wrrit  tho  meaner  sorle, 
whose  invade*  and  tongues  are  free. 

And  so  i micciU  ill  theyr  strength?, 
that  they  are  naught  to  me. 

Id.  Ib.  Satire  5. 

The  second*  plage  of  tbe  second?  angcll,  as  the  accoade  iudge- 
menle  of  God  against?  the  regiment  of  Home,  and  this  is  tmbetr/yngr 
and  diminyshe  of  their  power  and  dominion,  msr.y  Undos  and  people 
ftllyage  from  them.  VdaJi  Rruetacion,  cb.  xvi. 

Christa*  bodye  and  bloude  is  in  dead?  a sub«Uunc*  there  present, 
by  Goddcs  omnipotencye  onely  to  be  comprehended  by  fayth,  to 
far  a*  may  be  vudcrUaniied  of  manors  weak  oca  and  imkrcUlyle. 
Stephen,  Bishop  of  Wynchester.  Of  Transuhslantialivn,  fol.  104 

Horn  so  «ith  we  are  not  of  power  and  habihtie  to  perform.?  the  law 
of  God,  and  yet  beare  a good  hart  toward?*  God  and  his  law,  lameet- 
yng  our  tmbeett/itte  that  wr  can  do  him  no  further  pleasure : then  will 
God  recount  vs  nut  as  his  enemyes,  hut  as  his  drsre  children  sitd 
beloued  frendc*. 

Frith.  Worhes,  fol  31.  An  Aunmrere  agayntl  HaittT • Ihahgne. 

Princes  must  in  a special  manner  be  guardians  of  pupils  and 
widows,  not  suffering  their  persons  to  be  oppressed,  or  their  states 
imbetilf d,  u r m any  sense  be  exposed  to  tlie  rapine  of  covetous 
persons.  Taylor.  Holy  Lit  mg.  cb.  Hi.  sect.  2. 

It  is  a sad  rsl unity,  that  the  fear  of  death  •'hall  ao  imbecil  man’s 
courage  and  understanding,  that  he  dares  not  suffer  the  remedy  of  all 
his  calamities.  Id.  Holy  Dy ray,  eh.  its.  sect  7. 

And  thereupon  in  sorrow  thus  complain: 

" What  wondrous  inconvenience  do  they  feci, 

Where  as  such  imbm&ty  doth  reign. 

As  so  neglects  the  car*  of  commonweal  **' 

Dame/.  Hutary  of  Civil  Han,  book  v. 

We  in  a manner  were  got  out  of  God's  posse mkhr  : were,  in  respect 
to  him,  become  imbecile  and  loaL 

Harnic  Work*,  vol.  is.  Sermon  22. 

Clemency  i»  produced  by  magnanimity  and  fearlessness  of  dangers, 
to  is  cruelty  by  cowardice  and  fear,  and  argues  not  only  n depmred- 
sesi  of  nature,  but  al«o  a meanness  of  courage  jwd  imbeti/Uty  of 
tnind. 

Sir  MV  Temple.  Works , vol.  iii.  p.  164.  Introduction  to  thr  Hit- 
tary of  England. 

And  as  it  always  happens  in  this  kind  of  officious  universal  interfer- 
ence, whit  began  in  odious  power, ended  always,  I may  say  without 
an  exception,  in  contemptible  imbecility. 

Burke.  Thought m on  Scarcity. 

IMBE'LLISH,  ">  Also  anciently,  and  now  com* 
Imbe'li.ishment.  j monly,  written  Embellish,  q.  tr. 

When  we  see  our  garden  imbe/hshrd  with  flower*,  the  earth  is  full 
of  tbe  goodness  of  the  Lord. 

Ho'/.  Hark i,  >oL  iii.  fol.  473.  The  Detent  Sml,  sec.  3. 


They  should  lay  away  all  delicate,  wanton,  and  costly  tmlxlhtk  - 
menft  of  tbe  body,  and  acquaint  ibemselvo*  with  simple  and  plaine 
attire.  Holland.  Plutarch , fol.  <20. 

Jew*  and  Gentiles  might  hare  good  cause  to  be  assur'd,  that  God 
whenever  he  meant  to  reform  his  Church,  never  intended  to  leave  the 
government  thereof  delineated  here  in  such  curious  architecture,  to  bo 
patch'd  afterwards,  and  varnish'd  over  with  the  devices  and  imlel/uh- 
tngt  of  man's  imagination. 

Mdton.  tt\.  rht,  *ol.  i.  fol.  43.  The  Heaton  of  Church  Government, 
book  i.  eh.  ii. 

Indeed,  from  such  people,  nothing  (aa they  think)  comes  grace- 
fully, unless  it  be  imbelluhed  with  the  ornament  of  some  silly  word 
they  have  taken  up,  either  a round  oath  or  a curse,  or  the  corruption 
of  uiie,  or  something  that  is  near  akin  to  it. 

Sharpe.  Works,  vol.  It.  Sermon  18. 

By  this  plain  and  unadorned  way  of  writing,  I unkindly  deny  my 
r»viyi  many  imbeHuhmcnti,  which  I might  air*  them,  and  whiejt 
perhaps  you  will  think  they  do  abundantly  need. 

Boyle,  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  317.  On  Experimental  Ena  yt  in  General 

IMBE'ZZLE,  ^ Also  anciently,  and  now  more 
1 m h f/7. z li no,  Vcommonly,  written  Embezzle,  q.  c. 
Imbe'kzlembnt.J  Fr.  embler ; to  steal,  filch,  lurch, 
pilfer,  nim,  purloin,  irnbezd , convey  away.  Cotgrave 

They  w*  in  a fewe  dayes  after  had  caused  a golden  cup  to  be  pur- 
posely conveyed  out  of  the  wave : which  y*  ministers  hauyng  mbc. 
te led,  made  complaint  vnlo  Alexander  for  the  lotxe  therof. 

Brvnde.  Qmnha  Curltmt,  book  ix.  fol.  275. 

Which  the  whole  army  by  consent  agreed  to  present  unto  Marius, 
excepting  nothing,  saving,  that  which  was  tmbesseiled and  contteighed 
away  underfund. 

Sir  Thomat  North.  Plutarch,  Caitu  Manat. 

The  issue*,  fines,  amerciaments,  which  shall  happen  to  he  made, 
and  all  forfeitures  which  shall  happen  before  you,  you  vhall  cause  to 
be  entered  without  any  concealment  or  imbezling,  and  send  to  the 
Court  of  Exchequer. 

Mdton.  Works,  vol.  i.  Cal.  339.  Observations  am  Peace  between  the 
Kart  of  Ormond  and  the  Irish. 

But  first  I must  require  you  to  u«e  diligence  in  presenting  espe- 
cially those  purloining*  and  imbetlemmtt,  which  are  of  plate,  vessel!, 
or  whatsoever  within  ihc  king's  house. 

Bacon.  Harks,  vol.  ii.  p.  557.  Judicial  Charge  upon  the  Com  mi- 
tten for  the  Verge. 

1 hare  this  day  erected  a Court  of  Alienation,  hy  the  Statute*  of 
which  the  next  akin  is  empowered  to  beg  tbe  parts  and  understand- 
ing of  aay  such  person  as  can  be  proved,  cither  by  imbessrhny, 
making  a wrong  use,  or  no  use  at  all  of  the  said  part*  and  understand- 
ing, not  to  know  the  true  value  thereof. 

Tat  Ur,  No.  302. 

Feloey  hy  imbe tiling  of  destroying  the  King's  armour  or  wartike 
stores  is,  in  the  first  place,  so  declared  to  be  by  StaL  31  Elix.— 
Other  inferior  imbess/ements  and  inivdrmeiBori  that  fall  under  this 
denomination,  are  (nmbhed  hy  Statute*  9 and  10  W||.  111.  &c. 

B/ackstvne.  Commentaries,  book  iv.  ch.  viL 

IMBI'BE,  \ Fr.  imbiber  ; It.  imbeverc  ; Sp.  etn- 
Imbibi'tio*.  f be.ber  ; Lot  imbibere ; (in,  and  bib-ere , 
to  drink  ;)  to  drink  in. 

To  drink  in,  to  suck  in  ; generally,  to  draw  or  lake 

in. 

Which  [the  German  longue]  he  will  find  very  difficult  and  with 
much  regret,  and  many  conflicts  attained  unto,  after  the  facile  and 
more  smooth  language*  are  once  thoroughly  imbibed,  not  omitting 
(comparatively)  even  the  French  itself. 

Evelyn.  Miscellaneous  Writings,  p.  50.  The  State  of  France. 
Lewis  XIV. 

After  this  imhi(>iti'jn.  when  that  the  frumenlie  halh  thus  drunk  up 
all  the  water,  there  must  he  added  thereto  a aexlar  of  ewo's  milke.  or 
goat'*  milke,  and  in  the  eud  a little  huncy. 

Holland.  Plinie , vol.  ii.  fol.  139. 

Sweet-breads  and  rollops  were  with  skewers  prick'd 
About  the  sides  : imMiny  what  they  deck'd. 

Dry  den.  Homer.  Ituxd,  book  i. 


1MBEL 

LISH. 
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IMBIBE.  R this  leather  were  a substance  as  little  obnoxious  to  corruption  as 

a spunge,  it  would,  by  its  copious  imbibitions,  ami  emissions  of  (lie 

I M BODY.  **f*al  moisture,  be  a fitter  matter,  than  any  other  I had  employed,  for 
. _ _ . a hygroecope. 

Boyle.  Works , sol.  iii.  p.  789.  A Statical  Hygrxncope,  SfC. 

Here  the  wild  borst,  unconscious  of  the  rein, 

That  revela  boundless  o'er  the  wild  campaign, 

Imbibes  the  silver  surge,  with  heat  opprcst. 

To  cool  the  feitr  of  hi*  glowing  breast. 

Black  lock.  Psalm  1 . 

I M BITTER,  »ee  Embitter.  A.  S.  biler-ian,  from 
6/7-an,  to  bite. 

To  cause  to  be  biting,  piercing,  pungent ; anti,  thus, 
painful ; destroying  the  ease,  pleasantness,  or  sweet- 
ness. 

We  beseech  Almighty  <«od  to  alir  up  the  hearts  of  all  his  people 
professing  the  orthodox  religion,  to  resolve  upon  the  common  defence 
of  themselves,  and  the  mutual  assistance  of  each  other  against  their 
imbittrrrd  and  moil  implacable  enemies. 

Mil  tom.  Works,  vol.  ii.  ful.  189.  Letter s of  State,  June  8/A,  1655. 

Unhappy  parent  of  a sbort-liv'd  ton, 

Since  Jove  in  pity  by  thy  prayers  was  won 
To  grace  my  small  remains  of  breath  with  fame, 

Why  loads  he  this  imbs  tier'd  life  with  shamr  * 

Dryden.  Homer.  lit  ad. 

Samson  challenges  him  to  the  combat ; and  after  an  interchange  of 
reproaches,  elevated  by  repeated  defiance  on  one  side,  and  imbittered 
by  contemptuous  iniuhs  on  the  other,  Harapha  retire? 

Johnson.  The  Rambler,  No.  139. 

IMBLA'ZE,  } Also  anciently,  and  now  perhaps 
Imbla'zon,  v.  >more  commonly,  written  Emblttse , 
Imbla'zonRY.  j q.  V.  en,  and  blaze,  q.  v.  As  applied 
by  Milton, 

To  adorn  with  the  heraldic  blazonry  of  arms. 

Who  forthwith  from  (be  glittering  staff  unfurl'd 
TV  imperial  ensign,  which  full  high  advanc't 
Sbon  like  a meteor  streaming  to  the  wind 
With  gem  ms  and  golden  lustre  rich  smblas'd. 

Seraphic  arms  and  trophies. 

Milton.  Paradise  Loot,  book  L 1. 541. 

Ur  in  their  glittering  tissues  bear  imb/as'd 
lloly  memorial*,  acts  of  zcall  and  lore 
Recorded  eminent 

Id.  lb.  book  «.  L 592. 

- Or  to  describe  races  and  games, 

Or  lilting  furniture,  imblasan'd  shields, 

Impresses  quaint,  caparisons  sod  steed*. 

Id.  Ib.  book  is.  L 34. 

— ■ — Him  round 

A globe  nf  fie n«  seraphim  inclos'd 
With  bright  imblazomrie,  and  horrent  arm*. 

Id.  !b.  book  ii.  I.  513. 

Sudden  a burst  of  brightness  smote  m v sight, 

From  arms,  and  all  th*  imb/asamry  af  war 
Reflected  far. 

If  or  ton  Eclogue  5. 

I M BODY,  also  anciently,  and  now  commonly,  written 
Embody,  q.  v. 

For  never  since  created  man, 

Met  such  unbodied  force,  as  nam'd  with  these 
OwW  merit  more  than  that  small  iufantry 
Wast'd  on  by  cranes. 

A/lUon.  Paradise  Lott,  book  i.  1.  579. 

The  soul  grows  r lotted  bv  contagion 
/mbodiet,  and  imbrutes,  till  she  quite  lose 
TH»  divine  property  of  her  first  being. 

Id.  Comas,  I.  468. 

The  saline  parts  of  aqiia-fnrti*  being  embodied  in  the  metals,  and  of 
a very  fusible  nature,  impart  that  easiness  of  fusion  to  the  metals  they 
are  mixed  with. 

Hoyle,  /f  ori*,  vol.  iv.  p 280.  The  Chemist's  Doctrine  of  Qualities. 


I M BOLDEN.  So  written  in  the  first  folio.  Shak 
speare.  See  Embolden. 

Us  Decenary  he  should  dye : 

Nothing  imbo/dens  si  one  so  much,  as  mercy. 

Shakspearr.  Timoa  of  Athens,  fol.  88. 

1MBORDER,  to  bound  or  confine  with  an  edge  or 
border.  See  Border. 

Neerer  he  drew,  and  many  a walk  travers’d 
Of  stateliest  covert,  coder,  pine,  or  palm?, 

Then  voluble  and  bold,  now  hid,  now  seen 
Among  thick-woven  arborets  and  flours 
Jmburder’d  on  each  bank,  the  hand  of  Eve. 

Milton.  Paradise  List,  book  it.  1.  438. 

IMBOSK,  It.  imbotcare,  to  lie  in  ambush,  to  con- 
ceal or  be  concealed.  See  Ambush,  and  Emboss. 

They  fear  the  field  of  the  scriptures,  the  chase  is  too  hot  they 
seek  the  dark,  the  bushy,  the  tangled  forest,  they  would  tm6o<4. 

Milton.  Works,  vol.  i.  fol.  13.  Of  Reformation  tit  England. 

[SancFo]  said  as  much  to  his  lord,  requesting  him  to  depart  pro- 
senlly  from  thence  and  imbask  himself  in  the  mountains. 

Skettcm.  Don  Quucvte,  book  iiL  ch.  viii. 

1MBOSOM,  also  anciently,  and  now  commonly, 
written  Embosom. 

And  ready  now 

To  stoop  with  wearied  wings,  and  willing  feet 
On  the  bare  outside  of  this  world,  that  seem'd 
Firm  land  imbosom'd  without  firmament, 

Uncertain  which,  in  ocean  or  in  air. 

Mil  ton.  Paradise  Last,  book  iii,  I.  75. 

1MBOSS,  also  anciently,  and  now  more  usually, 
written  Embou,  q.  v. 

I suppose  (except*  I be  moche  ilecryurd)  thou  seest  me  nat  stare 
with  u>yn  eycu.  or  my  mouth  tmbuird,  nr  the  cirioure  of  my  face 
chaunged,  or  any  other  deformilie  in  mv  persone  of  gesture. 

3ir  Thomas  Klyot.  The  Govemour , vol.  in.  ch.  XX. 

But  on  this  target  sraothe,  dame  lo  vtandrs.  with  homes  opright, 

Imboasui  pure  in  gold,  euen  like  a cowr.  with  hear  in  sight. 

Pharr.  .Enruias,  book  fit.  tig  X. 

— Hermites  liue  secure 

Obscure  in  routes  imbost. 

If  timer.  Albion's  England,  book  v.  ch  axvii. 

For  on  the  shore  the  hunters  him  attend, 

Ami  whilst  the  chase  grew  warm  as  is  the  day, 

(Which  now  from  the  hot  zenith  does  descend) 

He  is  tmbas'd,  and  weary 'd  lo  a hey. 

Dormant.  Gosidibert , book  i.  can.  2. 

This  dried  mixture  (will)  be  a good  while  after  it  » perfectly  coid 
not  only  soft,  but  so  near  to  fluid,  that  I have  cast  it  into  moulds,  ami 
made  im&nurif  images  of  iL 

Boyle.  IVorht,  vol.  I.  p.  439-  The  History  of  Firmness. 

Though  it  be  credible  that  their  great  law-gircr  interdicted  the  use 
of  hieroglyphic  characters,  yet  tbe  ideas  of  them  were  deeply  imprinted 
on  their  minds,  and  came  out  on  every  occasion,  in  those  symbol*  and 
emblems,  with  which,  under  the  names  of  riddles,  parables,  ami  dark 
sayiegs,  their  writings  are  su  curiously  variegated  and  i mbossed. 

Hurd.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  241.  Srnnm  9. 

IMBOW,  usually  written  Embow,  q.  v. 

For  inbowed  windows,  I hold  them  of  good  vse  ; (in  cities  indeed, 
upright  do  better,  in  respect  to  uniformity  toward?  the  streei ;)  for 
thrv  be  pretty  miring  placet  for  conference ; and  besides,  they  keep 
both  tbe  wind  and  «unn«  off. 

Bacon.  Essay  45.  Of  Building 

IMBOWER,  also  written  Embower,  q.  t. 

Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strow  the  brooks 
In  Vallomhrosa,  where  th’  Etrurian  shades 
High  overarc l»’t  isihnrrr. 

Milton . Paradise  Last , book  i.  I.  309. 
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I5fl- 

DRfOHT- 

KNKD. 


Bat  ft r beyond  Menestheu*'  mark  it  took 
Iu  stand,  and,  as  portending  min.  ebook 
The  pill  art  that  support  the  sylvan  scene. 

And  shady  roof,  tmfoivrr'd  with  living  grenn. 

Lewis.  Statius,  book  vi. 


IMBRACE,  also  anciently,  and  now  usually,  written 
Embrace , q.  v. 


There,  with  gieat  ioyance  and  with  gladsome  glee, 

Of  feire  Pvana  I receiued  was, 

And  oft  imbrac't,  as  if  that  I were  hee 

And  with  kind  words  accoyd.  vowing  great  loue  to  met. 

Spenser.  ' Faerie  Quemr,  book  ir.  can.  8. 


Hence  they  tmbrac*  not  vertue  for  itself  bat  its  reward  ; and  the 
argument  from  pleasure  or  utility  is  far  more  powerful!,  then  that  from 
eeriueuf  honesty. 

Sir  Thomas  Brawn.  f vigor  Errvurs,  book  i.  cb.  Ui. 


Her  lips,  most  happy  each  ia  other's  kisses 

From  their  so  wisht  in bracements  seldom  parted, 

Yet  seem'd  u>  blush  at  such  their  wanton  blisses. 

Spenser,  Britasmicts  Ida,  can.  3. 

They  are  both  able  to  enquire  after  truth,  and  ready  to  imbraee  it 
by  whomsoever  and  on  what  occasion  soever  it  is  presented  then. 

Bogle.  Works,  rot  L p.  468.  Phynologicat  Considerations. 

IMBRAJD,  also  written  Embraid,  q . t».  equivalent  to 
upbraid,  q.v. 

Yet  he  thought  it  beet  to  diasimale  the  matter,  tyll  nuehe  a tyme 
were  come  as  be  might  fynde  the  kyng  without  stregth,  and  then  te 
•mbrayd  hym  wytb  the  pleasure  that  be  had  doue  for  him. 

Hall.  Edward  IF.  The  fourth  Yere. 


IMBRANDED,  perhaps  armed  with  brands. 

She  ended,  and  the  heav’bly  hierarchiee. 

Burning  in  zeal,  thickly  imbmnded  were  ; 

Like  to  an  army  that  alarum  cries, 

And  every  one  shake*  bit  ydreaded  spear. 

G.  Fleieher.  Chnsft  Vsetory  and  Triumph. 

EMBRANGLE,  to  entwist,  entwine,  or  entangle.  See 

Biungle. 


Cntill  with  subtle  robweKcbeata 
They're  cateb’d  in  knotted  law,  like  nets  : 

In  which,  when  once  they  are  imhnmyted. 

The  more  they  stir,  the  more  they’re  tangled. 

Butler.  HudtbtaSj  part  it.  can  2. 

IMBRED,  see,  infra,  Inbred. 

Sithence  then  to  be  wise,  that  ia,  to  search  the  truth  is  a disposition 
unbred  in  every  man,  they  debarre  themselues  of  wteedome,  who 
without  any  eiaminalion  approue  the  inventions  of  their  ancestours, 
and  like  vnreaaonable  creatures,  are  wholly  led  by  others- 

Ha  hem  til.  Apologtt,  book  iii.  sec.  4 foL  288. 

IMBRICARIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Pentandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Sapoter. 
Generic  character : corolla,  petals  five ; stigma  capi- 
tate  ; capsule  covered  by  the  calyx,  two-celled,  many- 
seeded. 

Two  species,  natives  of  New  South  Wales. 

IMBRICATION,  from  the  Lat  imbrtx,  ici* ; a 
gutter-tile  for  carrying  off  rain,  ( imber ) ; 

A hollow,  or  concavity,  like  that  of  u gutter-tile. 

And  let  us  consider  that  all  is  covurcd  and  guarded  with  a well- 
made  tegument,  beset  with  bristles,  adorned  with  neat  imbrications, 
and  many  other  fineries. 

Derham.  Phymeo-Theoloyy,  book  fiiL  ch.  vL 

IMBRIGHTENED.  in,  and  brighten,  q.  v. 


IMBROIDERY.  See  Embroidie. 

Who  led  from  room  to  room  imaicd  is  to  see 
Tlie  furnitures  and  states  which  all  smhrtndmn  bo. 

Drayton.  Poly-album,  26 

IMBROIL,  also  anciently,  and  now  usually.  Embroil, 
q.  v. 

My  fancies  straight  a game  imbroyle  my  state, 

And  in  a moment  make  me  glad  and  sad, 

Stirling.  Avrora.  Sonnet  6. 

IMBROTHEL,  dwelling  in  a brothel . See  Bro- 

thel. 

— But  men,  which  choose 

Law  practice  for  mere  gain,  bold  soul*  repute 
Worse  than  onbrotheTd  strumpets  prostitute. 

Donne.  Satire  I. 

IMBROWN,  also  written  Embrown,  q.  v. 

To  render  broten  ; to  give  a brown  hue  or  colour ; 
the  hue  or  colour  of  any  thing  burned. 

• - ■ Nature  boon 

Pour'd  forth  [flours]  profuse  on  hill  and  dale  and  plains, 

Both  where  the  morning  sun  first  warmly  emote 
The  open  field,  and  where  the  unpierc’t  shade 
Imbrottm'd  the  noontidr  bow'rs. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost , book  ir.  1. 246. 

For  time  shall  with  bis  ready  pencil  stand ; 

Retouch  your  figures  with  his  ripening  hand ; 

Mellow  your  colours,  and  imbrown  the  tcinl ; 

Add  every  grace,  which  lime  akroe  can  grant. 

Dryden.  Epistle  14. 

The  pine  and  oak's  huge  sinewy  roots  uptorn, 

And  from  their  beds  the  dusky  sands,  upborne 
On  the  rude  whirlings  of  the  billowy  xweep, 

Imhrown  the  surface  of  the  boiling  deep. 

Mickle.  Lsuiad,  book  vi. 

IMBRUE,  anciently,  and  now,  also,  written  Embrue , 
q.  v.  To  moisten,  to  soak,  to  steep,  to  drench. 

[Mine  eyes]  that  long  haue  bad  my  lout  in  chase. 

With  lea  res  no  more  imbrue  your  nustreuc  face 
Bui  to  your  springs  retyre. 

Turberutie.  The  Lover  hoping  assuredly,  8fc. 

Whose  manly  hinds  mbrewfd  in  gtrilty  bloud 
Had  neuer  been,  ne  euer  by  his  might 
Had  thrown*  to  ground  the  vnregarded  right. 

Spenser.  Fame  Queer sr,  book  i.  can.  7 

The  Senate  consulting  together,  Mat  Ambassadors  auto  Cinea  and 
Marius,  to  pray  them  to  come  peaceably  into  Rome,  and  not  inskrwe 
their  hands  with  the  blood  of  their  citiwns. 

Sir  Thomas  Worth,  Plutarch,  foL  368.  Casus  Marius. 

The  favour  of  God  is  the  very  life  of  the  creature ; and  if  the  devil 
can  but  prevail  with  a man  to  sin  himself  out  of  it,  he  prevails  with 
him  to  cut  his  own  throat,  and  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of 
hi*  own  soul.  Sou/A  Sermons,  vol.  viii,  p,  42, 

He  view’d  the  Pagan's  gaping  wounds,  he  view'd 
His  side  and  thigh  with  purple  streams  imbru'd, 

And  hop'd,  with  ebbing  strength,  he  *oon  must  yield 
To  him  the  glory  of  the  well-fought  field. 

lloole.  Orlando  Funoso,  book  zlvi.  L 118. 

IMBRUTE,  to  brutify,  to  reduce  to  the  atate  or 
condition  of  a brute. 

See  Em  brute,  and  the  second  citation  under  Imrody. 


1MBROI- 

OERY. 


Whose  garment  was  before  indipt  in  blood, 

But  now  imbrightned  into  heav'ely  fiaroe. 

The  sun  itself  outglitters,  though  he  should 
Climb  to  (he  top  of  the  celestial  frame. 

And  force  the  Mara  go  hide  themselves  for  shame. 

G.  Fletcher.  Christ" s Triumph  after  Death. 


A foule  discent  I that  I who  erst  contended 
With  Gods  to  sit  the  highest,  am  now  constrain'd 
Into  a beast,  and  mist  with  beetial  slime, 

This  essence  to  incarnate  and  inbnste, 

That  to  the  height  of  Deity  aspir’d. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost , book  ix.  L 167. 
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1MBRLTE.  Hail  moh*  distinguished,  thrv  who  howl'd  thy  ferny, 

Tnc  icsrle  from  the  pur*  diamond’*  Dame, 

I Ml  I'ATK.  From  Fancy's  soul  thy  gro*»  i mbntUd  man, 

■ — — L -i  From  dauntless  Truth  thy  shameless  indolence. 

HsaUtc.  The  Judgment  of  Peru, 

IMBRYNG,  see  Ember-days.  Miushew  also  writes 

il  itnbcr. 

They  fe«te  (be  holy  unbrgngt  dares. 

Balt.  Image,  p.  3.  tif.  C.  c. 

IMBUD,  to  bud , to  throw  or  thrust  forth  budt. 


What  a return  of  comfort  doit  thou  bring, 

Now  at  thi»  freih  returning  of  on r blood  j 
Thu*  meeting  with  the  op'ning  of  the  Spring, 

To  make  our  spirits  likewise  to  imbed. 

Darnel.  Tit  the  A *n§t  Majesty. 

IMBUE,  Lat.  imbuert;  from  the  ancient  buere,  (aaya 
Vosaius,)  existing  only  in  composition  ; and  fotere,  from 
the  Or.  flvsio,  to  fill.  Imbutum  of,  quod  cujtupiam 
rei  mccvm  bibit ; that  which  has  drunk  the  juice  of  any 
thing. 

To  steep  or  soak ; to  stain  or  die. 

What  fell  Erynnis  with  hot  burning  tongs. 

Did  grype  your  hearts,  with  aoysorae  rage  imbru'd, 

That  each  i<j  other  working  cruet!  wrongs, 

Your  blade*  in  your  own  bowels  you  embrew’d  ? 

Spenser  T\t  Reimet  of  Ram r.  by  Bel/ay,  it.  24. 

TTiey  satiate,  and  soon  fill. 

Though  pleasant ; bul  thy  words,  with  grace  divine 
Imbu'd,  bring  to  Ibeir  sweetness  no  saUetie. 

Milton.  Paraduc  tail,  book  viii,  L 216. 
Copper  plentifully  dissolved  in  aqua-fortis,  will  imbue  several  bodies 
with  the  colour  of  the  solution. 

Bo yle.  Works,  voL  i.  p.  782.  Experimental  History  of  Colours. 
She  [tb*  mindl  should  imbue  the  tongue  with  what  she  sip*, 

And  abed  the  balmy  blessing  on  the  lips, 

That  good  diffus'd  may  more  abundant  grow, 

And  speech  may  praise  the  pow'r  that  bid*  it  tow. 

Camper.  Conversation. 

IMBUSHMENT,  i.  e.  ambuthment. 

He  with  an  imbushrmmt  of  Englishmen  lay*  in  a saley  aye  to 
the  fortresee. 

Hell.  Henry  PI.  The  msrtrrsM  Yere. 

IMGRAME,  doleful,  harassed.  See  Gram. 


A pstrone  of  a benefice  will  haue  a poor?  gtngrame  soule,  to  ben  re 
the  name  of  a parson,  for  twenlie  marke  or  ten  pound  : and  the 
patrooe  himself  will  take  rp  for  his  xnapshare,  at  good  as  an 
hundred  marke. 

Hilton.  The  Arte  of  Rkrtanque,  fol.  37. 

I'MITATE,  “|  Fr.  imittr  ; It.  imitart ; Sp. 

I'mitable,  imitar ; Lat.  mxitor,  quasi  mimitor, 

I mita'tiom,  from  pipe  pat,  the  initial  m omitted. 

I'mitative,  V Vossius. 

I'mitator,  To  do  or  make  any  thing  after 

I'mitatooship,  or  in  the  manner  of  another,  in  the 
Tmitatrxx.  likeness  or  resemblance  of  another; 
To  copy  or  counterfeit,  to  follow  or  pursue  the  mode 
or  manner  of  another ; to  mimic. 


For  he  that  so  receiuetb  the  bloude  of  hys  Rcdemrr,  that  hr  will 
not  yet  mutate  and  follow  his  paasioe,  he  helh  pul  the  blood*  bul 
vppon  one  past,  whicbe  ought  to  be  put  vpoo  both  the  pottre  of 
the  house. 

Sir  Thaman  Mure.  Worker,  fol.  1346.  A Treatyce  span  the 
Passgon. 

Wherbv  they  do  expirees  tbeyr  disposition,  to  the  imitative  of  those 
(Synges,  be  they  good  or  yuel,  which  they  vsiudly  se  or  herr. 

Sir  Thom  ns  Elf  at.  Govenmmr,  book  i.  ch.  iv. 

Ther*  are  three  kind*  of  slilee  in  * pormr,  ether  ectiur,  ether 
imitative  which  Grecians  call  Dram* ti cum,  wheno  arc  persons 
b*«Hi*bl  in  speaking,  without  speaking  of  the  poet,  such  as  iragat- 
d-re,  and  comedies  are. 

Pharr  The  Lyfe  of  FiryM, 


O imitators  seroyle  b tastes  I1HTATK. 

how  haue  your  turaulles  vyle  _ 

Full  oflens  rasde  my  col  lor  vp,  1MMACL’-* 

and  oftens  made  me  smyle.  LATE. 

Dr  ant.  Horace.  Epistle  to  .Wears  a*.  v* 

Thence  passing  forth,  they  shortly  doe  axriue, 

Where*  the  bower  of  blue  was  situate  ; 

A place  piekt  out  by  choice  of  best  aliue. 

That  Nature’#  works  by  art  can  imitate. 

Spenser.  Petrie  Queen e,  book  ii.  can.  12. 

It  matters  not  what  Baronius  says  against  Justinian,  for  Pope 
Hadrian  IV,  who  is  much  more  to  be  credited,  commends  him, 
and  propound*  him  as  a great  example  tmttaide  by  all  Princes. 

Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  fol.  556.  Of  Supreme  Civil  Pouters, 
book  isi.  ch.  iii.  rule  5. 

Imitation  i*  a fecuttie  to  express*  lirclie  and  perfitelie  that  exam, 
pie,  which  ye  go  about  to  folow. 

Ascham.  Works , fol.  296.  The  Scho/emaster. 

They  [the  Parliament]  knew  the  King  to  have  been  always  their 
most  attentive  scholar  and  imitator,  and  of  a child  hare  suck'd  from 
them  and  their  closet-work  ail  hia  impotent  principles  of  tyranny 
and  superstition. 

MUton.  Works,  voL  i.  fol.  427.  Am  Answer  to  Ethan  Bmilike. 

My  soul  adores  judicial  scholarship, 

But  when  to  servile  imitatonkip, 

Home  spruce  Athenian  pen  h preuiucd, 

Xu  worse  than  apish. 

Mon  ton  Scourge  of  Fillamie,  iii.  9. 

Why,  friend,  they  either  are  men’s  souls  themselves 
Or  the  most  withe  imitairuree  of  them 
Or  prettiest  tweet  apes  of  humaine  sou  Ire, 

That  ever  Nature  fram’d. 

Sir  Oytei  Gonseeappe,  (1606,)  act  3.  *e.  1. 

Act*  of  benevolence  and  love 
Give  us  a taste  of  heaven  above ; 

We  imitate  th’  immortal  powers, 

Whose  sun-shine,  and  whose  kindly  showers, 

Refresh  the  poor  and  barren  ground. 

And  plant  e Paradise  around. 

Somerritc.  Fables.  Tkr  Faithful  Minuter. 

1 have  followed  him  every  where,  I know  not  with  whst  niece**, 
but  1 am  sure  with  diligence  enough : my  images  are  many  of  them 
copied  from  him,  and  the  Test  are  imitations  of  him. 

Dtyden.  Prose  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  326.  Letter  to  Sir  R.  Howard. 

Fat  crumbling  earth  is  Alter  for  the  plough, 

Putrid  and  loose  above,  and  black  below  ; 

For  ploughing  is  an  imitative  (oil. 

Resembling  nature  in  aa  easy  Soil. 

Dryden  Piryil.  Georg ict,  book  ii. 

Vices  in  Poets,  Wits,  and  Kings, 

Are  catching  imitabl*  things. 

Lloyd.  A Familiar  Epistle  to  a Friend. 

This  priamry  or  original  copying,  which  id  the  ideas  of  Philosophy 
is  tmiritfiou,  is  in  the  language  of  Criticism  railed  invention. 

Hurd.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 1 1.  Poetical  Imitation , sec.  1. 

Were  Rousseau  alive,  and  in  one  of  Ms  lucid  intervals,  he  would  be 
shocked  at  the  practical  phreniy  of  his  scholars  who  in  lheir  para, 
doxus  are  servile  mutators  ; and  even  i«  their  incredulity  discover  so 
implicit  faith. 

Burke.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  309.  Refections  on  the  Hmhlius  in 
France. 

IMMACULATE,!  Fr.  tmmacule ; Sp.  immacu- 
l mma'culatknkbs.  / lado  ; It.  tmtnaculaio ; Lat.  im- 
maculatu*,  tine  macula,  without  spot. 

Without  spot  or  blemish ; spotles6,  unblemished,  pare, 
unstained,  undefiled. 

The  mrete  pore  awl  immaculate  larabe,  the  uewe  and  true  nucha!  1 
lam  be,  offered  hymselfc  in  the  aultar  of  the  cnauw  foe  vs  to  God  the 
Father.  Udall.  Matthew,  ch.  xvri. 

For  to  be  just  is  to  give  every  one  hia  due ; and  how  can  endless 
un*  up  portable  punishments  be  dtie  to  innocent  spirits,  who  but  the 
last  moment  came  righteous,  pure  and  immaculate  out  of  their  Crea- 
tor’s hands  ; ami  have  not  done  or  thought  any  thing  sauce,  contrary 
to  tea  will  or  bw«.  aoe  were  m any  Ik*  lea*  capacity  of  sinning  ? 

Gian  it.  PntJnstmee  sf  Souls,  ch.  ii.  tig.  B.  4. 
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C.niSmir  nd  iBOUfltdJmfW  of  cooremtion  •>  required  cpt  jurb, 
u are  sraoeMre.1  for  God,  by  ww  v(i*  or  coaiaoereiiop. 

Mo uni  ague.  Devout  Estates,  TVeat.  12.  iee.  *■• 

So  4m  to  preach  a white-glov’d  chaplain  goes, 

With  band  of  lily,  and  with  cheek  of  rose, 

Sweeter  than  Sharon,  in  tsnsstac’ Isste  trim, 

Neatness  itself  impertinent  in  him. 

Pope.  Satires  of  Donne,  sat.  4 

Had  they  maintain’d  allegiance  firm  and  sure. 

And  kept  the  faith  tminanriafr  and  pure. 

Then  the  proud  eagle*  of  all-conqu’ring  Rome 
llad  found  one  city  not  to  be  o'ercome. 

Cowprr  Expostulation. 

1 MM  AILED,  clothed  in  mail  or  coats  of  mail. 

Whilst  their  inhabitants,  like  beards  of  deer* 

By  kingly  lyona  chas'd,  fled  from  our  armes 
If  anr  did  oppose  instructed  swarme* 

Of  men  immayld  i kale  drew  them  on  to  be 
A greater  fame  to  our  got  victnry. 

Brmene.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  book  iL  song  4. 

IM MALLEABLE,  in,  and  malleable ; from  the  Lat. 
malleus,  a hammer. 


The  internal  and  immanent  faculties  and  acts  of  the  reasonable 
soul  (besides  those  of  common  sense,  pkantasie,  memory,  passion  and 
appetite,  common  to  men  and  infrriour  animals)  are  intellect  and  wtlL 

Hale.  Origin  of  Mankind,  ch.  i-  p.  *28.  1 

We  ascribe  intellections, volitions,  decrees,  purposes,  and  such  like  v 
immanent  actions  lo  that  nature,  which  bath  nolhsug  in  common  with 
us,  as  being  infinitely  above  us. 

(i/anvtl.  The  Dimity  of  Dogmatising,  ch.  xi.  loL  101. 

It  [the  hare  decree  or  purpose  of  a thing]  is.  as  the  schools  call  it, 
an  iHMBtnt  act ; that  is,  such  an  one  as  rests  wholly  within  God, 
and  effects  nothing  without  him. 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  viii.  p.  88. 

Logicians  distinguish  two  kinds  of  operations  of  the  mind ; the 
first  kind  produces  no  effect  without  the  mind , the  last  does.  The 
first  they  call  immanent  acta  ; tbe  second  transitive.  All  intellectual 
operations  belong  to  the  first  class ; they  produce  no  effect  upon  any 
external  object  Reid.  Essay  2.  vol.  i.  ch.  alv.  p.  2 02. 

IM  MANIFEST,  in,  and  manifest , q.  v.  Lat  mani- 
festos, coming  quickly  to  hand . 

Not  easily  found  or  plainly  seen,  or  appearing;. 

The  Heathens  (as  Varro  accounted)  make  three  distinctions  of 
lime  : the  firat,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  unto  the  general 


IMMA- 

NENT. 


Tliat'  may  not  be  hammered,  or  wrought,  or  beaten  deluge  of  Ogyges,  they  tenne  Addon,  that  is,  a time  not  much  unlike 
anas  mwj  , ^ that  which  was  before  time.  tmmamfeU  and  unknown. 


with  the  hammer — so  as  to  spread 

Though  it  [aqua-fortis]  make  not  • permanent  solution  of  crude 
tin,  it  quickly  fre ts  the  parts  asunder,  and  reduces  it  to  an  .mWfruf.fr 
substance.  . ... 

Bor/t  H’vrlt,  Tot.  i*.p  319.  O/OrerenreulCrreA/il), 
eip.  11. 

IMMANACLE,  in,  and  manacle,  i.  e.  bands  or  fast- 
enings for  the  hands  (mama)  as  fet-ltn  for  the  fed. 

Lan.  Foot,  do  not  boast, 

Thou  canit  not  touch  the  freedom  of  my  mind 
With  all  thy  charms,  although  this  corporal  rind 
Thou  bast  lUsmoiauei/edL  while  heav’n  arcs  good. 

Milton.  Camus,  L flW. 

IMMA'NE,")  Lat.  immanis,  quia  non  bonus,  sed 

Imma'nely,  \cntddisei  terribilis,  because  not  good, 

ImmaNity.  J but  cruel  and  terrible ; manis  from  tne 
ancient  Lat.  manus,  i e.  bonus.  See  Voasius  and  Mur- 
tinius.  Isaac  Vossiu*  from  l/spasnjt,  furibundns  j frt>m 
paiv-ierOas,  fitrere,  to  rave  or  rage.  Immane  is  used 
as  equivalent  to  . 

Fierce,  cruel,  terrible,  barbarous.  Cotgrave  explains 
the  Ft.  immanith,  immanity ; inhumanity,  cruelty, 
felnesse ; ouiragiousnesse ; hugenesse,  ewative  great- 
neMC. 

Kimc.  1 marry  vncklc,  for  I alwayet  thought 
It  was  both  impious  and  vunaturall, 

That  such  knmamty  and  bloody  alrife 
Should  nrigne  among  professor*  of  one  faith. 

Shakrpeore.  Henry  Vt.  First  Part,  fol.  114. 

Morindu*.  his  son  by  TanguesteU,  a concubine,  who  is  recorded  a 
man  of  excessive  strength,  valiant,  liberal,  and  fair  of  aspect,  but 
imsnanely  cruel. 

MUtm.  Works,  vol.  ii.  fol.  10.  History  of  England,  hook  i. 

To  forget  all  old  imsumfier,  what  should  I sbsw  you  the  flame*  of 
our  late  Marian  times. 

Had.  Works , vol.  ii.  fol  422.  The  Defeat  of  Cruelty. 


that  which  was  before  time,  xmmamfest  and  i: 

Sir  Thomas  Broun.  Vulgar  Errvurs,  book  vi.  ch.  vi. 

If  the  body  were  under  any  violence,  it  was  exercised  by  usual; 
but  often  i mmomfest  agents,  though  perhaps  lhair  compulsion  war 
not  less,  but  only  leas  heeded. 

Boyle.  Works , vol.  iii.  p.783.  A Parados. 


IMMANTEL.  See  Emmanteu 

The  dewy  night  had  with  her  frosty  shade 
Immantfed  all  the  world,  and  tbe  stiff  ground 
Sparkled  in  ice.  , 

o.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death. 

IMMARCE'SSIBLE.l  Fr.  and  Sp.  immarcetri- 

Immakce'ssibly.  JWe;  Lat.  imsnarcembilis, 
from  the  Lat.  mar  cesser  e,  to  wither  or  waste  away. 

Incorruptible,  undecaying,  unfading,  unperishable. 

Solomon’s  rich  dradem  of  the  pure  gold  of  Ophir,  is  long  since 
dust  : these  crown*  of  glory  are  iutmareetsih/',  incorruptible;  beyond 
all  the  compass  of  time,  without  all  possibility  of  alteration. 

Hall.  Works,  rol  iii.  fol,  98 1 . The  Invisible  World,  book  iii.  sec.  5- 

Did  not  St.  Peter  himself  say  to  all  the  Bishops  of  Pontus,  Galatia, 
Cappadocia,  Asia  and  Bithynu,  that  they  should  feed  the  flock  of 
God,  and  the  Great  Bishop  and  Shepbcard  should  give  them  an  iire 
marcessiHr  crown  f „ 

Taylor.  The  Liberty  of  Pevpkeeymg.  sec-  7. 

The  honour  that  now  I reach  at,  is  no  leu  than  a crown,  and  that 
not  fading  and  corruptible,  (as  all  these  earthly  diadems  we,)  but 
tmmarcesstbly  eternal,  a crown  of  righteousness,  a crown  of  glory. 
Hall.  Works,  vol.  iii.  tut.  1002.  The  Invisible  World,  book  iti. 
sec.  12. 

That  tmmarestciUe  crown,  a*  Si  Peter  calls  it,  which  the  Gospel 
promise*  to  them  “who  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  seek 
lor  glory  and  honour,"  wiil  make  a rich  amends  for  the  declining  of 
a fading  wreath  here  upon  earth,  where  reputation  is  oftentimes  as 
undeservedly  acquired  as  ln*L 

Rjyle.  Works,  vol.  tv.  p.  64.  Of  Theology. 

IMMARTIAL,  Lat.  in,  and  marlialis,  warlike. 

Unwarlike. 


Neither  could  ao  vast  a design  as  the  destruction  of  this  empire 

have  been  undertaken  by  him,  if  the  immunity  of  so  many  vices  had  , Tj.«. 

notteen  covered  and  disguised  bv  the  appearance,  of  some  excellent  The  hrlme-grac’l  Hector  answer  d h.ua  ; Renowned  Telamon, 
JJaluS?.  Cowley,  Essay  1.  Of  Liberty.  Prim*  of  the  soldiers  came  from  Greet* ; a*«ynotmel,k*  cue, 

What  immane  difference  is  there  bstween  the  twenty-fourth  of  Fe- 
bruary. and  commencement  of  March  ? 

Evelyn.  Silva,  book  I.  ch.  will-  see.  3- 

TMMANENT,  Lat.  immanent,  from  immature,  to 
Btay  or  remain  in,  (in,  and  manere.  to  stay  or  remain.) 

Staving  or  remaining  in  ; having  no  external  effect. 

See  the  Quotations  from  South  and  Reid. 


Yon*  and  n nmarttall,  with  great  word*,  as  to  an  Amazon  dame. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  bonk  vii.  fol,  100. 

Whom  by  powres  are  vnfit,  to  verge  ao  fare*, 

Mv  wife  immarfiW/. 

Id.  Ib.  Udyney,  hook  iL  foL  19. 

I MM  ASK,  to  cover  as  with  a mask,  to  conceal  or 
disguise.  See  Mask. 
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IMM ASK  * *»«»•  of  buckram  for  the  nonce,  to  iMimutr  our  noted  out- 

ward  garment*. 

I MM  ATE  Shahspeare.  Henry  IF,  First  Part,  fol.  W). 

j IMMATCHABLE,  not  to  be  matched , or  mated. 
See  Match,  and  Unmatch  able. 

Where  learned  More  and  Gardiner  I met, 

Men  in  those?  times  u tmalchable  for  wit, 

Drayton.  The  Legend  of  Thomas  Cromwell. 

He  [Darius]  yielded  unto  the  virtue  o f Alexander,  to  his  magni- 
tude, fortitude,  aod  justice,  admiring  that  hrart  of  bis.  in'incihl*  of 
pleasure,  unconquered  by  travels,  and  in  gratuities  and  liberality  iro- 
tnatchahle.  Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  1041. 


IMMATERIAL,  adj. 

IumatkRial,  ft. 

Im MATERIALLY,  «. 

Immateria'lity, 

Im  MATERIALISM, 

Im  MATERIALIST, 

ImmateRialtzb, 

ImmateRiate. 


IFr.  immaferiei ; It.  im- 
material*; Sp.  immaterial i 
Lat.  in,  and  materia,  which 
l Yossius  thinks  is  so  called 
a matre,  quia  in  corporum 
ratione  $e  inatris  irutar  ha- 
bet.  Sec  Matter. 

Not  having,  void  or  free 


from,  matter,  or  body  ; incorporeal ; spiritual. 

Met  not  pertaining  to,  or  concerning  the  matter  or 
subject;  of  no  importance,  unimportant. 


There  ia  a world,  a world  at  perfect  bliss, 

Pure  imma/rnal,  U brighter  far  from  this, 

A*  that  high  circle  which  the  rest  enspheres 
D from  this  dull,  ignoble  rale  of  tear*. 

Drummond.  Son  nr  t 18.  part  ii. 


U is  true  that  there  be  some  scholaiticall  and  imma/triaU  truths 
(the  infinite  subdivision  whereof  bave  rather  troubled  than  informed 
Christeodome)  which  for  the  purchase  of  peace  might  be  kept  in, 
and  returned  into  such  safe  generalities  as  minds  not  unreasonable 
might  rest  in. 

Hall.  H links,  vol.  i.  fol.  477.  The  bet/  Bargaine. 

Thus  more  perfect  apprehenders  misconceive  immaterial;  our 
imagination*  paint  souls  and  angels  in  as  dissimilar  a resemblance. 

Gianni.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  vii.  foL  67. 


There  are  sicknesses  that  walk  in  darkness,  sod  there  are  extermi- 
nating angel*  that  fly  wrapt  up  in  the  curtains  of  immateriality  and 
an  uncommunicatiog  nature. 

Taylor.  Sermon  8.  part  iii. 

The  visible  species  of  things  strike  not  our  senses  immaterially  / 
but  streaming  in  corporal  rays  do  carry  with  them  the  qualities  of 
the  object  from  wbeocc  they  flow,  and  the  medium  through  which 
they  pass.  Sir  7%mui  Brown.  Vulgar  Err  ours. 


For  though  possibly  assiduity  ia  the  most  fixed  cogitation  be  no 
trouble  or  pain  to  immaterial! z'd  spirits  ; yet  is  it  more  then  our  rm- 
bodyed  souls  can  bear  without  lassitude  or  distemper. 

Gianni.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  xii. 

But  wee,  that  hold  firm  to  the  works  of  God;  and  to  the  sense, 
which  is  God’s  limp,  (Lucero*  Dei  spirnrulum  hominit ;)  will  en- 
quire with  all  sobriety,  sod  severitie,  whether  there  be  to  be  found  on 
the  footsteps  of  nature,  any  such  transmission  and  influx  of  immatmate 
virtues.  Bacon.  Sat  oral  Hut  cry.  Cent.  10  • 

The  soul  therefore,  the  whole  conscious  being ; the  power  of  think- 
ing that  resides  in  it,  as  well  as  the  bar*  immaterial  subject  or  sub- 
stance itself  ; (whatever  may  be  said  concerning  the  power  of  God 
in  this  question;)  will  clearly,  notwithstanding  what  any  finite  power 
can  do,  of  necessity  be  naturally  immortal. 

Clarke.  Works,  va|.  iii.  fol.  762.  A Defence  of  an  Argument, 

’ Going  to  England  very  young,  about  13  Years  ago,  he  [Dr.  George 
Berkeley]  became  founder  of  a sect  there  called  (be  hamateriahsts, 
by  the  force  of  a very  curious  book  upon  that  subject. 

Swift.  To  Lord  Carteret,  Sept.  3,  1724. 

AU  the  great  ends  of  morality  and  religion  are  well  enough  secur’d, 
without  philosophical  proofs  of  the  soul’s  immateriality ; since  it  is 
evident,  that  He  who  msds  us  at  first  begin  to  subsist  here,  sensible 
intelligent  beings,  snd  for  several  years  continu’d  us  in  such  s stste, 
can  and  will  recto  re  us  to  the  like  state  of  sensibility  in  soother  world, 
and  make  us  capable  there  to  receive  the  retribution  He  has  design’d 
to  men,  according  to  their  doings  in  this  life. 

Locke.  Works,  vol.  i.  fol.  251.  Of  Human  Understanding,  book  hr. 
ch.  iii. 

VOL.  XXIII. 


The  notion  of  thr  soul’s  immateriality,  e*ldeutlv  facilitates  the 
belief  of  a resurrection  and  of  a future  retribution,  by  wearing  a prin- 
ciple of  personal  individuality,  upon  which  the  justice  of  ill  reward 
or  punishment  is  grounded. 

Clarke.  Harks,  vol.  Ul.  fol.  851 . 

A*  well  might  nothing  bind  immensity 
Or  passive  matter  irnmatenals  see, 

A*  these  should  write  by  reason,  rhyme  aod  rule. 

Or  he  turn  wit,  whom  nature  doom'd  a fooL 

1/arte.  Essay  on  Satire. 

In  toe  early  part  of  his  own  life,  accordingly,  he  [Dr.  Reid]  informs 
in,  that  he  was  actually  a convert  to  the  scheme  of  immateriahsm  ; a 
jeheme  which  lie  probably  considered  as  of  a perfectly  inoffensive 
tendency,  as  long  as  he  conceived  (be  existence  of  the  material  world 
to  be  the  only  poiul  ia  dispute. 

Stewart.  Philosophy  of  Ike  Human  Mind,  ch.  L see.  3. 

IMMATU'RE,  It.  and  Sp.  immaturo  ; Lat.  im- 
ImmatuRely,  I ma turns,  {in,  and  matunu,  of  un- 

ImmatlReness,  f certain  origin.)  That  is  properly 
ImmatuRitv.  j said  to  be  mature,  which  is  neither 
too  quick  or  curly,  nor  too  slow  or  late.  Vossius. 

Immature  ; too  quick  or  early,  hasty,  unripe,  imper- 
fect, incomplete,  undigested. 

The  earth  wm  form’d  hut  in  the  womb  ai  yet 
Of  waters,  embryon  immature  involv'd, 

Appeerd  not. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  book  vii.  1.  277. 
This  only  is  our  comfort  and  defenre. 

He  was  not  immaturely  ravish'd  hence, 

But  to  our  benefit,  and  to  h'»»  own 
Undying  fame  and  honour  let  alone 
Till  he  had  finish'd  what  he  was  to  do. 

Brome.  An  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  his  Schoolmaster. 

Perceiving  that  the  force  and  vigour  of  that  law  was  dallied  with 
and  avoided  by  the  immaturity  of  young  espoused  wives,  as  alio  by 
often  changing  of  marriages:  be  brought  into  a narrower  com  passe 
the  time  of  wedding  and  having  such  spaces,  and  also  Limitied  di- 
vorcements. 

Holland.  Suetonius.  Octavius  Cstsar  Augustus,  fol.  M. 
Though  immature  I Mid  my  glorious  days, 

Cut  short  my  conquest,  and  prevent  new  praise  ; 

My  life,  already,  stands  the  noblest  theme, 

To  fill  ioog  annals  of  recording  fame. 

Howe.  Lucan,  book  v. 

It  was  easy  for  me  to  represent  to  ynsi,  how  unfinished  and  unpo- 
lished the  trifles  you  called  foe  were  ; especially  considering  the  im- 
matureness  of  Mime  of  them  would  not  probably  be  the  chief  thing, 
that  would  make  many  think  they  come  forth  unseasonably. 

Boyle.  Harks,  vol.  ii.  p.  323.  7b  Sophroma. 

Now  these  are  expressly  said  to  be  abrogated  in  the  dispensation 
promised,  it  being  declared  that  (he  virtuous,  though  dying  imiiM- 
turety,  should  be  as  if  they  had  lived  an  hundred  years  ; and  sinners, 
though  living  to  an  hundred  years,  as  if  they  had  died  immaturely. 
Wartmrton.  Works,  vol.  vL  p.  88.  The  Divine  Legation,  book  vi. 
sect.  6. 

To  fit  a man  for  managing  his  own  affairs,  a certain  maturity  of  age 
i»  necessary.  What  (bat  is  and  how  f»r  the  validity  of  contracts  may 
be  affected  by  the  contractor's  immaturity  of  age,  it  belongs  to  human 
laws  to  determine. 

Beattie.  Moral  Science , voL  ii.  part  iii.  ch.  i. 

IMMEABILITY,  Lai.  in,  and  mtare,  to  pass.  Sec 
Irremeable. 

Arbulhnot,  in  whom  alone  the  word  has  been  found, 
interprets  it,  in  a note  upon  the  passage  following, 

“ what  renders  impassable/’ 

Such  a state  of  the  fluids  at  last  affect*  the  tender  capillary  vessels 
of  the  brain,  by  the  viscidity  and  immeahitily  of  tba  matter  impacted 
in  them,  and  disorders  the  imagination. 

ArbuJhnot.  On  Aliments,  ch.  vi.  prop.  vii.  sect.  29. 

IMMEASURABLE,^  In,  and  measure,  from  the 
ImmeaRurably,  VLaL  menrura. 

Immea'sured.  j That  cannot  be  measured ; 

4 D 
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IMMKA-  exceeding  or  surpassing  measure  ; boundless.  See 

SU  It  ABLE.  also  Immense,  and  Immensurable. 

IMMKDI-  What  auaileth,  »ir,  your  proclamacioD 

^■yg_  Of  curious  talking,  not  touching  tu  sadness* 

. It  i*  but  wind,  Haltering  and  adulacion 

— ~ v Ymeantrable  thought,  of  worldly  wildenveM*. 

CAaircrr.  CerUun*  Bahides,  £<jL  34 1 . 

Tyl  h*  either  sometime  for  theire  immesuraUe  outrage,  or  coraenly 
for  their  finsll  impenitence,  finally*  reiecteth  and  rrfu^lh  them. 

Sir  Them *it  Mure.  WVln,  fiil.  590.  The  Second  Pari  of  the 
Confutation  of  Tmdale. 

No  doubt  excessive  sorrow  and  Heaviness  immeasurable  joy  and 
ghdneue  in  the  *oule,  may  be  aptly  compared  to  a swelling  and  in- 
flammation in  the  body,  tiut  neither  joy  nor  sorrow  simply  in  itself*. 

Holland.  Plutarch , fol.  64. 

Her  grace*  ao  immeasurably  flow'd, 

That  auch  a shape,  with  luch  a spirit  inspir'd 
Kv«n  of  the  wisest  made  me  most  admir'd. 

Drayton-  The  Legend  of  Matilda  the  Fair. 

The*  brought  forth  giants  and  such  dreadful  wights, 

Aa  tun  exceeded  men  in  their  immeator'd  might*. 

Sf. enter.  Fnerie  Qmcenr,  hook  ii.  can.  10. 

Live  you  long  happy  in  a settled  state  ; 

Til  oar's  to  wander  still  from  fate  to  fate. 

Safe  have  you  gain'd  the  peaceful  port  of  ease. 

Not  doom'd  to  plough  tli*  rmmeuaivnrfrfr  seas. 

P,N.  f 'try 1 1,  .Fund,  book  iii. 

A stream,  that  silently  hilt  swiftly  glides 
To  meet  eternity's  unmeatar  d tides! 

Broome,  tin  Death. 

“ For  here  forlorn  and  loot  I tread, 

With  fainting  steps  and  slow  ; 

Where  wilds,  immeasurably  spread. 

Seem  length’ning  aa  f go." 

Goldsmith.  The  Hermit. 

IMMEDIATE,  \ Fr.  immediat ; !t.  and  Sp. 
Immediately,  f immediato;  Lai.  in,  and  media*. 

Immf/diatenerb,  I Following,  or  succeeding  next; 
Imme'diacy.  / without  any  thing  amidst,  (or  tn 
medio.)  without  any  thing  between ; any  thing  inter- 
vening ; instant,  acting  instantly. 

The  light  of  grace  will  Dot  appeare  as  long*  as  the  prelates  pretend 
that  their  authority*  is  ao  high  and  ao  immediate  to  God  that  the 
people  art  hoende  to  obey  iheim,  and  to  accept  all  that  th*j  do  and 
leach*,  wythoote  argwmeute,  resystence.  or  grudging, 

Str  Thomas  More.  Worhto,  fol!  893  The  Apology  of  Sir  Thomas 
More. 

The  rumour  was.  how  that  Alexander  satisfyed  with  the  actes  be  had 
done,  pourputed  i mmediatelye  to  retusiroe  into  Macedun. 

Hrende.  Quintus  Curtius,  book  vi.  fol,  141 

— — — He  led  our  powers, 

Bore  the  mm  mission  of  my  place  and  person, 

The  wh-ch  inwnfwor  may  well  stand  up, 

And  call  ibelfc  your  brother. 

Shnktpeare.  Lear,  fol.  307 

Though  the  fore  part  of  the  way  to  lleaien  lie  a good  life,  the 
latter  and  more  immediate  ii  death. 

Halt.  tPorhs,  *ol,  1.  fol.  115.  A Meditation  of  Death. 

For  when  the  world  found  out  the  fitness  of  bit  soil. 

The  gripple  wretch  began  immediately  to  spoil 
My  tall  and  goodly  woods,  and  did  my  grounds  enclose. 

Drayton.  /VyeAna,  song  13. 

Who  sees  not  then  a manyfest  imparity  in  our  Saviour’s  own  choice, 
in  the  first  gathering  of  Hr?  Church,  wherein  HU  Apostle*  wrr*  above 
Hi?  other  disciple*,  the  twelve  above  tha  70;  shove  them  inprui- 
Ifdges,  especially  in  the  immediatmeue  of  their  calling. 

Hail.  Works,  vul.  iii.  fol.  146.  Episcopacy  fry  Dinar  Right,  part  ii. 
sect  2. 

The  third  admirable  demonstration  of  the  immedimlmess  of  the 
Divine  power,  wi»dom,  and  ordination,  i*  this,  that  vegetable*,  as  also 
animals  and  mankind,  were  endued  with  a power,  faculty,  and  a cer- 
tain law  fixed  and  radicated  ill  them,  to  transmit  their  vpecifical 


nature  to  succeeding  individuals  hy  propagation  and  seminal  traduc- 
tion, w Hereby  their  species  might  lie  preserved. 

Hale.  Origin  of  Mankind,  ch.  ii.  sect.  iv.  p.  301. 

The  gun, 

Glanc’d  just  and  sudden,  from  the  fowler'*  eye, 

OVrtake*  their  sounding  pinions;  and  again, 

Immetliate,  brings  them  from  the  towering  wing, 

Dead  to  the  ground  : or  drive*  them  wideJwpers'd. 
Wounded,  and  wheeling  various,  down  the  wind. 

Thomson.  Autumn. 


IMMEDI- 

ATE, 


They  belie**,  that  on  the  dissolution  of  the  bixly  the  soul  immedi- 
ately enters  some  other  animal,  and  that  after  u*ing  as  vehicles  every 
specie*  of  terrestrial,  aquatic,  and  winged  creatures,  it  finally  enter, 
a second  time  into  a human  body. 

Brio*.  Herodotus.  Euterpe,  ch.  132. 

IMMEDICABLE,  Fr.  imnwdicabU ; It.  immedi- 
cabile  ; Lat.  immedteabiht : in,  and  mtdicabilu,  from 
med-rri,  to  heal  or  cure. 

Thut  cannot  be  healed  or  cured,  or  remedied. 


On  baleful  berses  (a*  the  finest  grounds) 

Written  with  blood  thy  *ad  memorials  lie, 

Whose  letters  are  immedicable  wounds, 

Only  fit  object*  for  the  weeping  eye. 

Drayton.  The  fjeyend  of  Hubert,  Iiuke  of  Normandy. 

Where  the  deadly  hemlock  chill* 

Th*  unfruitful  glebe,  and  sweating  jem  distil 
Immedicable  port. in. 

Cooper.  The  Power  of  I lor  atony,  book  ii. 
Gross  riot  treasures  up  a wealthy  fund 
Of  plagues:  but  more  iams nnticatde  ills 
Attend  the  lean  extreme. 

Armstrong.  The  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  book  ii. 


IMMELODIOUS,  Lat.  in,  privative,  and  melodui 
sweetly  sounding. 

Sounding  unpleasantly ; dissonant. 

M>  late,  be  *»  thou  wert  when  thou  didst  grow 
Wilh  thy  green  mother  in  some  shady  grove. 

When  immelodsoms  wind*  but  mad*  thee  move, 

And  birds  their  rautage  did  on  thee  below. 

Drummond.  Sonnet  10.  part  u, 

IMMEMORIAL,  1 Fr.  immemorial ; Lat.  in, 

Immemo'rially.  j privative,  and  memoralis ; from 
mrmor,  mindful.  As  the 

Fr.  immemorial,  “ without  the  tompasse,  reach,  or 
scope  of  memory.**  Colgr«ve. 

Aud  as  the  Arcadian*  and  Atliqnea  in  Greece  for  their  immemorial 
antiquity,  are  said  to  vaunt  of  ',h.-rn**lv«r,  that  th*  on*  are  -rgsrixm*, 
before  the  moon  ; the  other  issued  of  th*  earth  itself  * *o 

the  Biscay  ner  hath  such  like  rodomontadoea. 

Howell.  Letter  59.  book  ii. 


This  Constitution  of  th*  Si  atm  had  been  established  from  time  »«• 
memorial  in  the  several  Provinces  uf  the  l-nw  Countnas,  and  was  often 
assembled  for  determining  disputes  about  the  succession  of  their 
Princes,  where  doubtful  or  contested. 

Sir  ff 'idiom  Temple.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  47.  On  the  United  Pro- 
* voters,  ch.  i. 

The  truth  and  authority  of  the  Scripture*,  and  consequently  their 
not  being  contradictory  to  themselves,  hath  been  immemorially 
brlieved  !>v  th*  learnedest  men  in  the  world. 

Boyle.  Worts,  vol.  ii.  p.  282.  The  Style  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

To  introduce  a new  Faith,  a new  way  of  thinking  and  acling,  and  to 
persuade  many  nation*  to  quit  the  Religion  in  which  their  ittcealor* 
nad  lived  and  died,  which  had  been  deli vr red  down  to  them  from 
time  immemorial,  to  make  them  forsake  and  despise  the  deities  which 
(Ivey  had  been  accustomevl  to  reverence  and  worship,  this  is  a work 
of  still  greater  difficulty. 

J.ir/m  Discourses  on  the  Christian  Religion,  dis.  i.  vol.  1.  p.  59. 

IMMENSE,  T See  Immeasurable,  ante,  Fr. 
ImmkNhely,  I immense  ; It,  and  Sp.  immense)  ; 
Immensity,  vLat. irnmensu tt ; (in,  privative,  aod 

IMMEASURABLE,  I mensui ;)  unmeasured. 
Immb'nsurate.  / Unmeasured ; having  unknown 
dimeimons  of  magnitude;  huung  unknown  bounds  or 
limits ; boundless,  unlimited. 
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IMMENSE  Discovering  diily  more  and  more  about, 

— la  that  i MMnMf  and  boundle**  ocean 

IMMtRfiE  Of  nature's  riches,  never  jet  found  out, 

Nor  fore-clos'd  with  the  wit  of  any  nun. 

Daniel,  MusopKilus. 

The  mmensentts  of  uhoae  excellencies  (is)  too  highly  ra*««d  for  us 
A fort.  Conj.  Cobb.  p.  43. 

— Yet  thou  'rt  now 

Thy  Maker’s  maker,  and  thy  father’s  mother, 

Thou  hut  light  in  dark,  and  shutt'st  in  little  room 
Immensity.  cloister'd  la  thy  dear  womb. 

Donne.  Holy  Sonnet  t.  Annunciation,  son.  2. 

Here  we  find  pride  so  much  out  of  the  way  to  heaven,  as  that 
created  nature,  (which  was  placed  so  near  it  l»y  creation,  that  it  was 
a wonder  how  he  could  iniss  the  way,)  did  notwithstanding  mistake  it 
by  presumptmu ; and  fell  into  an  tiwnwajuro/e  distance  from  it, 
carrying  the  next  excellent  nature  to  his  own  along  with  him. 

Mount  ague.  Demote  blunge*,  Ft  eat.  9.  see.  1. 

Wbo  uk  and  reason  thus,  will  scarce  conceive 
(tod  gives  enough,  while  lie  has  more  to  give ; 

Immense  the  power,  immense  were  tlie  demaud. 

Pope.  Ext oy  un  Mau,  epul.  4. 1.  165. 

This  power  of  repeating,  or  doubling  any  idea,  we  hauc  of  any  dis- 
tance, and  aiding  it  to  tlie  former  a*  often  as  we  will,  without  being 
e>er  able  to  come  to  any  atop  or  stint,  let  us  enlarge  it  aa  much  is 
ue  will,  U that  which  gives  us  the  idea  of  immensity, 
l^ickt.  Work*,  vol.  i.  fol.  64.  Unman  Undemanding,  book  ii. 
ch.  xiti. 

What  an  inrmensurahls  space  is  the  firmament,  wherein  a great 
number  of  stars  lesser  aod  leaser,  and  consequently  (according  to  the 
fiMcgoing  supposition)  farther  and  farther  off,  are  seen  with  our  naked 
eye,  and  many  more  discovered  with  our  glasses. 

Derham.  Astro-Theology,  book  i.  ch.  lit 

Homer  mentions  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Dodona,  and  that  of 
Apollo  at  Pytbo,  or  Delphi,  as  being  illustrious  in  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war and  represents  the  latter  a*  immensely  rich. 

Jortm,  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  i.  p.  263. 

'■  ■ ■ But  as  with  upward  flight. 

Soaring,  I gain  th*  munrnwruVo  steep. 

Contiguous  stars,  in  bright  profusion  sown 
Tft rough  these  wide  fields,  all  broaden  into  cunt. 

Mallet.  The  Excursion. 

IMME' RGE,  c.  \ Lat.  immergere,  immenurn  ; in, 

I mmf'rse,  r.  I and  mergere,  to  plunge  or  sink, 
Imme'rse,  adj.  i (into  the  sea,  mart.)  See  Emerge. 
Imme'rsion.  J To  pi ut tire  or  sink;  to  sink,  to 
overwhelm.  . 

Will  not  all  wise  men  in  the  world  conclude,  that  the  Church  of 
Uod  which  was  then  holy,  not  in  title  only  and  de*ign,  but  practically 
and  materially;  and  per,ecuted,  ami  not  immtrged  in  secular  temp 
tations,  could  not  all  in  one  instant  joyn  together  io  alter  that  form  of 
church  government,  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  had  so  recently 

established. 

Taylor.  Sermons,  part  iii.fol  50.  Preface  to  a Consecration  Sermon 
preached  at  Dublin. 

Lord  Bacon  hath  observ’d,  Time  is  a river,  that  has  brought  down 
to  us  what  is  more  light  and  superficial ; while  things  more  solid  and 
substantial  have  been  immersed. 

Glanril.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatising,  ch.  XV. 

And  besides,  I practise,  as  I do  advise  : which  is,  after  long  inquiry 
of  things,  immerv^  in  matter,  to  interpose  some  subject,  which  is  im- 
malenate,  or  less  materiate : such  as  this  of  sounds : to  the  end,  that 
the  intellect  may  be  rectified,  and  become  not  partial!. 

It ac.on.  Natural  History,  Cent.  2.  sec.  115. 

We  took  about  a glass-full  of  lake- warm  water,  and  in  it  immerged 
a quantity  of  the  leaves  of  senna,  and  presently  upon  tlie  immersion 
thew  did  not  appear  any  redness  in  the  water/ but  dropping  into  it  a 
little  oil  of  tartar,  the  liquor  soon  discovered  a redness  to  tlie  watchful 
eye.  Hoyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  759.  Of  Colours. 

What  makes  many  men  so  strangely  immerse  themselves,  some  in 
chymical,  and  some  in  mathematical  enquiries,  but  because  they 
strangely  love  the  things  they  labour  in. 

South.  Sermons,  voL  L p.  259. 


If  we  add  to  this,  that  the  common  people,  who  compose  the  gross  JMMERGU 
body  of  mankind,  and  for  every  individual  of  which  religion  is  in-  _ 
tended,  are,  by  their  aUtion  and  employments,  most  intmeryed  in  IMMI- 
roattcr,  we  shall  need  no  further  proof,  that  a mere  mental  intercourse  GKATE. 
with  Uod,  which  makes  religion  only  a divioa  philosophy  in  the  miod,  . r _ . 
is  altogether  unfit  for  such  a creature  as  man  in  his  present  station 
upon  earttl. 

Wa rinirton.  I forks,  voL  viL  p.  58.  Alliance  between  Church  and 
Slate,  book  L 

- These  the  Moldaw’s  raging  flood 

Swept  with  their  walljed  cotes,  as  o’er  its  banks 
It  roue  redundant,  swol’n  with  beating  rains, 

Anil  deep  immers'd  beneath  Os  wnirling  wave. 

W avion.  Eclogue  |. 

Beveridge  ascribe*  a kind  of  apostolical  authority,  50th  canon, 
which  requires  of  the  bishops  and  presbyters  that  they  should  make 
u.e  of  a iLretdald  immersion  in  baptism  under  pam  of  being  deposed. 

Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  i.  p.  317. 

IMME’RIT,  "j  Eat.  immcrilus,  undeserving, 

Imme'ritkd,  > worthless. 

Imme'ritous.  f The  common  word  is  demerit , 
q.  v. : want  of  merit,  or  of  desert. 

AnJ  give*  sentence  that  his  confuting  hath  bin  employed  about 
frothy,  immeritoas,  and  undeserving  discourse. 

Ahiton.  Harks,  voL  i.  Col,  306.  Doctrine  and  Die.  of  Divorce. 

When  l receive  your  lines^  and  find  there  expressions  of  a passion, 
reason  and  my  own  immerit  tell  me  it  must  not  be  for  me. 

Suckling. 

Those  on  whom  I have  in  the  plenteouscsl  manner  showered  my 
bounty  and  immerited  favour,  have  darted  on  me. 

King  Charles,  in  the  Princely  Pelican,  pi  279. 

IMMETHO'DICAL,'!  In,  and  methodical ; Lat 
Immeti<(/dicai.ne&9.  fmelhodiciu,  from  methodtu ; 

Gr.  fUOo  'coe ; pr.ra\  with,  and  Hoe,  a way.  See  tlie 
General  Introduction,  or  Preliminary  Treatise  on  Me- 
thod, p.  2. 

Having  or  keeping  no  orderly  way  or  progress ; 
disorderly ; irregular. 

Like  tho«*  women,  I Tim.  3.  7.  ever  learning  and  never  attaining; 
yet  not  so  much  through  their  own  fault,  as  through  the  unskilful  aod 
» m methodical  teaching  of  their  paitor,  teaching  here  and  there  at 
random  out  of  tbi*  or  that  text,  as  his  case  or  fancy,  and  oft-times  as 
hi*  stealth  guides  him. 

Millun.  Works,  vol.  L fol.  573.  The  likeliest  means  to  remove 
Hirelings  out  of  the  Church. 

First,  if  you  would  work  out  your  salvation,  then  digest  and  dispose 
your  work  into  a right  order  and  method,  Immetkodxcalnen  breeds 
confusion,  and  makes  that  a tumult  and  a heap  of  business,  that 
would  otherwise  become  a trade  in  Christianity. 

Hopkuu.  Sermons,  fol.  631. 

An  unmethodical  discourse  (though  the  materials  of  it  may  be 
precious)  is  but  a heap,  full  of  confusion  and  deformity. 

Wilkins.  The  Gift  of  Preaching , sec.  2. 

Sometimes  loo,  the  seeming  immeihodicalaess  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment  is  due  to  the  inconvenient  distinction  of  chapters  and  verse* 
now  uae ; though  it  be  a very  great  help  to  the  memory,  and  be 
some  oilier  ways  serviceable. 

Boyle.  Works , voL  ii-  p.  272.  The  Style  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Almost  every  Poem  consisting  of  precepts  is  so  far  arbitrary  and 
imsneihodical,  that  many  of  the  paragraphs  may  change  places  with 
no  apparent  incoerenteoce. 

Johnson.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  60.  Isfe  of  Pope. 

IMMIGRATE, *1  Isal.immigrarc;  in, and  migrant. 

Immigra  tion.  j See  Emigrate. 

To  move  or  pass  into. 

Hitherto  I hare  considered  the  Saracens  either  at  their  irnnuyra- 
tion  into  Spain  about  the  ninth  century,  or  at  the  time  of  the  crusades, 
as  tlie  first  authors  of  romantic  fabling  among  the  European*. 

Wartvn.  History  of  English  Poetry.  Dissertation  1 . 

The  immigrations  of  tbs  Arabians  into  Europe,  and  the  Crusades, 
produced  numberless  accounts,  partly  true  and  partly  fabulous,  of 
the  wonders  seen  in  the  Eastern  countries. 

Id.  J5.  vol.  i.  p.  101. 

4 d 2 
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1MHEW  IMMF.W,  »«  Emmf.w.  To  coop  or  pen,  to  confine. 

I.MMIT.  I have  seen  him  wale 

t — / At  if  a falcon  had  run  up  a train*, 

Clashing  hi*  warlike  pinions,  hit  Meal'd  cur  aw, 

And  at  hit  pilch  inmcit  the  town  hcl«»w  him. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Knight  of  Malta,  act  ii.  ac.  1 . 

I'M  MIN  ENT,')  Sec  Eminent.  LbL  tnmtmrrr. 

Imminence.  J (in,  and  manure,  to  stay.)  to  stay 
over  or  upon.  Martinius  thinks  from  mt«<e,  eminences. 

Staying  or  remaining  over;  dwelling  upon  ; over- 
hanging, impending,  and,  consequently,  threatening. 

Repentaunce  requiroth  of  the  repentaunt  person,  not  only  taming 
of  the  ftenhe  against  the  sinne  tnwnmcit^  of  to  come,  but  also  punish- 
ment* by  fastyng  and  other  auction  for  the  tinne  already  done. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Workts,  fol.  370.  The  first  Part  of  the  Confu- 
tation of  Tindale. 

Malbccco  slopt  in  groat  astonishment, 

And  with  pal*  *y«*  fast  fixed  on  the  rest 
Their  counaell  eras’d,  in  danger  imauMCM/. 

Spenser.  Fame  Qssense,  book  iii.  can.  10. 

Their  eyes  ever  iumninent  upon  wotldly  matters. 

Milton.  Prooe  Work*,  vol.  i.  p.  21.  Of  Reformation,  book  ii. 

1 doe  not  speak*  of  flight,  of  feare,  of  death, 

But  dare  all  hauuMmce  that  gods  and  men 
Address*  their  dangers  m. 

Shahspeare.  Troyhu  and  CremJn , fol.  105. 

There’s  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  some  of  all  orders  of  men, 
even  magistracy  itself,  have  takes  the  infection  : a thing  of  dreadful 
consequence  and  most  imminent  danger. 

Bentley.  Sermons,  p.  41. 

So  it  ia  certain,  that  it  It  absolutely  necessary  my  life  should  be  out 
of  imminent  hazard,  before  I can  Uke  a delight  in  the  suffering*  of 
other*,  real  or  imaginary,  or  indeed  in  any  thing  else  from  any  cause 
whatsoever. 

Rurke.  Works,  vol.  i-  p.  146.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful, 
part  i.  sec.  Ih. 

I M MINGLE,  in,  ami  mingle;  from  A.  S.  mttng-an, 
meng-an,  to  mix. 

To  mix,  to  blend,  together. 

When  mall  breath  is  fled  from  roe, 

(«t  earth  with  Are  imingted  be. 

Holland.  Sueionmt,  fol.  IDV.  Nero  Claudius  Casar. 
The  rudr,  the  delicate,  tmmingled,  tell 
How  Art  would  Nature,  Nature  Art  excel; 

And  how,  while  these  their  rival  charms  imparl ; 

Art  brightens  Nature,  Nature  brightens  Art. 

Saroge.  Public  Spirit. 

In  graceful  dance  tmmingled,  o'er  tR*  land, 

Pan,  Pale*,  Flora,  and  Pomona  plav'd. 

Thomson.  Castle  of  Indolence,  can.  2. 

IMMINUTION,  List,  imminvere,  ulum,  to  lessen. 
See  Diminish. 

A lessening  ; a decrease;  a diminution. 

Though  darkness  be  confessedly  a privation  of  light,  and  the  degrees 
of  it  gradual  tmminu/ions  of  light ; yet  the  eye,  that  is,  the  percep- 
tive faculty,  by  the  intervention  of  the  eye,  may  well  enough  be  said 
to  perceive  both  light  and  darkness,  tltat  is,  both  a positive  thing  and 
the  privation  of  it 

Boyle.  Harks,  vol.  UK  p.  736,  Of  the  Positive  or  Privative 
Nature  of  Cold. 

And  where  is  the  absurdity  of  Dr  Spencer’s  giadual  declension  or 
i mm  i nut  ion  of  the  theocracy , which  Mr.  W.'s  gradual  withdrawing  of 
the  extraordinary  providence  is  not  liable  unto  ? Or  was  not  the  gra- 
dual withdrawing  of  the  extraordinary  providence  a proper  tmmimu- 
ttan  of  the  theocracy  ■ 

Harburton.  I Paris,  vol.  v.  p.  254.  The  Divine  legation,  book  v, 
sec.  2. 

IMMIT,  1 Lat.  immittere,  in,  and  miUere , «.  r. 
iMMi'saiuN.yyarfrc  ut  eat , to  cause  to  go.  See 
Commit. 

To  cause  to  go  into ; to  put,  place,  send  into. 


The  vale  of  Cluyd  freely  receives  tbe  wholesome  blasts  of  the  I MM  IT. 
North  wind  (much  accounted  of  among  builder*  and  geoponiea  for 
tmatuman  of  pure  air)  coming  in  bom  that  part  which  lies  open  to  (MMODB- 
th*  sea.  RATE. 

Drayton.  Poly-olbian , song  10.  Illustrations.  v M ^ - 

The  effect  of  this  iimrimuih  of  tho  Holy  Ghost  was  to  fill  all  things 
and  that  for  ever,  to  build  up  the  church  of  God  until  tbe  day  of 
consummation ; so  that  the  Holy  Gho*l  abides  with  the  church  for 
ever,  bv  transmitting  those  revelations,  which  he  Uuglil  the  apostles, 
to  all  Christians  in  succession. 

Taylor.  Polemical  Discourses,  fol.  4.  An  Apotoyie  far  set  Farms 
of  biturgie. 

The  colour  of  the  grapes  w*«  less  altered  here,  'than  in  the  re- 
ceiver, into  which  air  produced  out  of  pear*  had  been  immitted. 

Boyle.  Work t,  vol.  iv.  p.  533.  PkyncosMtekanical  Experiments. 

Having  stopped  it  [a  receiver)  clone  with  a screw,  1 filled  it  further 
with  air,  which  I immitted.  Id.  lb. 

IMMI'X,  1 In,  and  mixtum,  from  mitetrt,  which 

Immixture.  / Tooke  thinks  is  the  A.  S.  misc-an  ; to 
mingle.  See  Mix. 

To  mix  or  mingle  into  or  together ; to  blend  together. 

Immixed  (in,  privative)  is  used  as  equivalent  to  wn- 
mixtd  in  the  Quotations  from  More  and  Evelyn. 

Which  when  she  sawe,  downe  on  the  bloudy  plain* 

Her  selfe  she  threw,  and  tcares  gan  shed  amain* ; 

Amongst  H«r  Kates  immixing  prayers  roeeke, 

And  with  her  prayers,  reasons  to  resiminc 
From  bloody  strife. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  book  iv.  ran.  3. 

Foil  lightly  it  ascends  into  the  clear, 

And  subtile  a ire  devoid  of  cloudy  storm 
Where  it  doth  steddy  atand,  ail-uniform. 

Pur*,  pervious,  immu'l,  innocuous,  mild. 

More.  Sony  of  the  Soul , book  ii.  can.  2.  st.  22. 

So  that  we  are,  as  I rosy  say,  allowed  what  our  nature  aboundeth 
the  most  in,  which  is  sorrow,  to  make  up  that  wherein  our  lout  is  the 
most  defective,  which  is  simplicity  and  immixture. 

Mtmntague.  Drvoute  Essay rs,  Treat.  14.  sec.  3. 

Hi*  mouth  and  nostrils  spout  a purple  flood : 

His  teeth  all  shatter'd  rush  immured  with  hlood. 

l ope.  Hamer.  Odyssey,  book  xriii. 

Now  to  assure  you,  air.  how  pure  and  Manured  the  design  is  from 
any  other  than  the  public  I ntere-it,  propounded  by  me,  and  to  redeem 
the  time  to  the  noblest  purposes;  I am  thankfully  to  acknowledge, 
that,  a*  to  the  common  forms  oMiviog  in  the  svorld,  I have  little  reason 
to  be  displeased  at  my  present  condition. 

Boyle.  Harks,  vol.  vi.  p.  291.  Evelyn  to  Mr.  Boyle , Sept.  13, 

1659. 

IMMO'BLE,*)  Fir.  immobile;  It.  immobile;  Sp. 

Immobility.  ) imtnoblr  ; Lat.  immobilit  ; (in,  priva- 
tive, and  mobibs,  movable,  or  that  can  or  may  be 
moved.)  See  Immovable,  irtfra. 

That  cannot  be  moved. 

And  then-fore  be  lawea  called  holy)  because  it  is  not  l&fuli  to  broke 
tlHt  t but  they  be  ferine  snd  immoble. 

Joyr.  Exposition  of  Daniel,  ch.  v. 

The  same  answer  which  was  insisted  on  before,  concerning  the  con- 
formity of  Scripture  expressions  to  men's  capacity  and  common 
opinion,  may  well  enough  satisfy  all  tho^e  other  arguments,  which 
seem  thence  to  affirm  tit*  Karth'a  setllednesa  and  tmsnobibty. 

Wilkins.  Works,  vol-  i.  p-  181.  That  the  Earth  may  he  a Planet, 
book  il.  plop.  5. 

The  objections  from  Scripture  are  such  as  seem  to  assert  th«  immo- 
bility and  rest  of  the  Karth,  and  the  motion  of  th*  Sun  and  heavenly 
bodies. 

Derkam,  Astro • Theology,  part  i.  p.  xxi.  Objections  against  Coper  • 

Hums  Answered. 

IMMODERATE,1)  Fr.  immodere  ; It.  immode- 

Immo'derately,  \ rato  • (Sp.  immoderado ; Lat. 

Immo'deratkkess,  ( immoderate ; (in,  and  modern- 

Immoderation.  j Ins,  participle  of  moderari,  and 
this  from  modus,  a measure.) 
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1MM0DE-  Beyond  or  exceeding  measure ■;  exceeding  a due 
KATE,  mean ; due  bounds  or  regulations ; intemperate,  ex- 

IMMO-  cewive- 

DBST.  Whereupon  vre  may  well  gather,  that  immoderate  sorowe  is  not 
'Wv  ^ / natural.  Wilson.  The  Arle  of  Rhetanque,  fol.  78. 

Lett  in  lacks  of  Uwe  to  doo  it  for  the,  they  ahold  in  folowyng  theyr 
y rout  affeccio,  reuenge  tbiaelfe  immoderately  w*  theyr  own  hande*. 
Sir  Thomas  3fore.  Workes,  fol.  67.  A Treaties  vppd  Wordet  of 
Scripture. 

He  despaired  of  God'a  mercy  in  the  tame  fact,  where  ihia  p re- 
turned of  it;  he  by  a decoUalioa  of  all  hope  annihilated  his  mercy, 
tin*  by  an  i mmoderancy  (hereof  deatroyed  in*  justice. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Errours , book  i.  ch.  ii. 
And  now  this  wiah'd-for,  but  yet  dreadful  prey 
To  Achia'  Court  they  led  in  haste  away, 

With  all  unmanly  rudeness  which  does  wait 
Upon  th*  immoderate  vulgar*!  joy  and  hate. 

Cotv try.  The  Davideis,  book  ill. 

Hugo  Grotius,  a man  of  these  times,  one  of  the  be»t  learned,  seems 
not  obscurely  to  adhere  in  his  perswaduo  to  the  equity  of  those  impe- 
rial decrees,  in  his  notes  upon  the  Evangelists ; much  allaying  the 
outward  roughness  of  tbe  text,  which  hath  for  the  most  part  bin  too 
immoderately  expounded. 

Milton.  Work*,  vol.  i.  fol.  1C7.  Doctrine,  3,~C.  of  Divorce. 

It  is  for  the  Christian  heart  to  he  taken  up  with  other  desires  such 
as  whrrein  there  can  be  no  danger  of  immoderate  Me  a ; these  are  the 
holy  longings  after  grace  and  goodoesse. 

Halt.  Work*,  vol.  iii.  fol.  519.,  Of  Content  at  ton,  sec.  23. 

He  ii  wealthy  enough,  that  wanteth  not  He  is  great  enough, 
that  is  hit  own  master.  He  is  happy  enough,  that  lives  to  die  well 
Other  things  I will  not  care  for  ; nor  loo  much  for  these,  save  onelv 
for  the  last,  which  alone  can  admit  of  no  immoderation. 

id.  H.  vol.  i.  fol.  51.  Mexlitatioru  amt  Tows,  rent.  3. 

Whence  multitudes  of  reverend  men  and  critics 
Have  got  a kind  of  intellectual  rickets, 

And  by  th’  immoderate  excess  of  study 

Have  found  the  sickly  bead  t‘  outgrow  the  hotly. 

Butler.  Upon  Human  Learning. 

I distinguish  these  from  those  diseases  of  animals,  that  proceed,  as 
the  rot  in  sheep  often  does,  from  the  exorbitancy  of  the  seasons,  the 
tmmoderateneu  of  cold,  heat,  or  any  other  manifest  quality  in  the  air. 
Boyle.  Work *,  vol.  iv.  p 94.  Of  Hidden  Qualities  of  the  Air. 

In  the  fourth  place,  irom  all  that  haa  been  said,  we  mould  learn 
never  to  be  immoderately  anxiuus  about  our  external  situation,  but 
submit  our  lot  with  cheerfulness  to  the  disposal  of  heaven. 

Blair.  Serna*  12.  vet  ii. 

IMMODEST,"}  Fr.  immodaU  ; It.  and  Sp.  im- 

iMWo'or.sTLY,  >modaito ; hat  immodest  us ; (in,  and 

Immo'dbsty.  J modcstus,  which,  says  Vossiu*.  pro- 
perly denotes  modum  tenons;)  preserving  the  measure ; 
«c.  of  what  is  decent  or  becoming. 

Indecent,  unbecoming;  shameful,  (as  applied  to  the 
act  j)  shameless,  (as  applied  to  the  agent.) 

She  no  leui  glad,  than  he  desirous  wa* 

Of  His  departure  thence ; for  of  her  joy 

And  vainc  delight  she  aaw  he  light  did  pass, 

A foe  of  folly  and  immodest  toy, 

Still  solemne  sad,  or  still  disdainful!  coy. 

Spenser.  faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  6. 
Whomouertaking,  sbee  in  merry  sort 
Them  gau  to  bord,  and  purpose  diuerely. 

Now  faining  dalliance  and  wanton  sport, 

Now  throwing  forth  lewd  words  immodestly. 

Id.  Ib.  book  ikean.  1 1. 

She  shames  to  think  that  ought  within  Iter  face 
Should  breed  th’ opinion  of  immodesty. 

Daniel.  History  of  Civil  Wart,  hook  viii. 

For  a man  to  denv  lh.it  ever  such  thing!  happened  in  the  world, 
but  that  they  were  all  moor  forgeries  and  designs  to  cheat  posterity, 
thu  were  to  subvert  the  credit  of  all  hirtory  ; which  is  *o  immodest  a 
thing  as  auy  sober  man  would  be  aslum'd  of. 

Wilkin*  Of  Natural  Religion,  book  i.  ch.  vii. 


M.,I  have  leave,  I say,  to  inform  my  reader,  that  I haue  confined 
my  choice  to  such  tales  of  Chaucer,  as  savour  nothing  of  immodesty. 
Dry  den.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  630.  Preface  to  the  Fables. 

tadan  was  partly  a Sceptic,  partly  an  Epicurean,  an  elegant,  in- 
genious, loose,  and  immodest  writer. 

J&rtin.  Remarks  on  Ecdethutical  History , vol.  ii.  p.  80. 


IMMO 

DEST. 


IMMO- 

RAL. 


I'MMOLATE,*)  Fr.  tmmoler;  It.  immolate ; Sp. 

Immolation.  J immolar ; Lat.  immolare,  from 
mola,  says  Festus,  id  ett,  farrt  molito,  et  sale  hostiam 
perrpermm  sacrare ; to  sacrifice  a victim  besprinkled 
with  ground  corn  and  salt. 

To  sacrifice,  to  offer  a sacrifice  or  victim. 


The  English®  hereof  is  this.  After  this  it  ts  asked  whether  that  the 
priest  doth,  may  be  sakte  properlie  a sacrifice  or  imrnedacio : h whe- 
ther Christ  be  daily  imolate  or  only  ones. 

Stephen,  Buhop  of  Wynehester.  The  Confutation  of  the  Sacrifice 
of  the  Church. 

Although  his  vow  run  generally  for  the  words.  Whatsoever  -lull 
coma  forth,  Ac.  yet  might  it  be  restrained  in  the  <ense,  for  what- 
soever wax  saertfi  cable  and  justly  subject  to  lawfull  immolation. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  hook  v,  ch.  xiv. 

I cannot  bring  myself  to  imagine,  that  such  gentle  deities  ran  like 
auch  barbarous  worshippers,  who  not  only  immolate  to  them  the  lives 
of  men,  but,  what  is  far  more  precious,  Ibe  virtue  and  Iwaour  of 
women. 

Boyle.  Works , vol.  v.  p.  262,  The  Martynlom  of  Theodora. 

The  Ministers  exhausted  the  stores  of  their  eloquence  in  iletnon- 
Mraling,  that  they  had  quitted  the  aafe,  beaten  highway  treaty  between 
independent  Powers;  that  to  pacify  the  enemy  they  had  maiie  every 
sacrifice  of  the  national  dignity  ; and  that  they  had  offered  to  i mar- 
late  at  the  same  shrine  tbe  most  valuable  of  tbe  national  acquisition*. 

Burke.  Works , vol.  viii.  p.  278.  letters  on  a Riywid*  Peace. 

IMMOMENT,  of.no  moment  or  importance,  of  no 
value ; trifling.  See  Moment. 

■■  1 Say  (good  Cesar ) 

1 hat  I some  lady  trifles  haue  reserv'd, 
hnmoment  toyes,  things  of  such  dignitie 
As  we  greet  modeme  friends  withal!. 

Shahspearr.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  fol.  3G6. 

IMMONASTER’D,  dwelling  in,  secluded  in.  u 
monastery,  q.  v. 

furmonaster' d in  Kent,  where  first  the  breath'd  the  air. 

Drayton.  Ptdyatbmm,  song  24. 

IMMORAL,!  Lat.  in,  privative,  and  moral  is. 

Immorality,  /pertaining  to  manners,  from  mot; 
which  Martinius  thinks  is  from  meare,  to  go,  and  pro- 
perly signifies  via,  a way.  Voasius  that  it  may  hr 
from  vo poo,  quia  cuntueiudo  ett  lex  qutedam. 

A moral  man,  is  a man  whose  way  of  life,  whose 
mode,  or  manner  of  acting,  is  guided  or  governed  by  the 
laws  of  natural  or  revealed  Religion. — An  immoral  muu. 
one  who  transgresses  those  laws ; an  immoral  act ; an 
act  in  transgression  or  violation  of  them. 

luxury  and  doth  and  then  a great  drove  of  heresies  and  tamo- 
ratifies  broke  loose  among  them ; and  these  begot  enry,  hatred,  and 
• Incord,  which  abounded  everywhere. 

Milton  Works,  ml,  i.  fol.  494.  A Defence  of  the  People  of 
England. 

He  undertook  by  the  advice  of  Sander*,  a learned  but  a very  im- 
moral mao,  to  overthrow  tbe  charter. 

Burnet.  Own  Time*.  Charle*  II.  1682. 

A restleiMie**  in  men’s  mind*  to  be  something  they  are  not,  and 
have  something  they  have  not,  is  the  root  of  alt  immorality. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Work*,  vol.  iii.  p.  536.  Of  Life  and  Fortune. 

Those  things  it  is  in  our  power  to  do,  which  depend  upon  our  will ; 
and  from  them  proceeds  whatever  may  be  called  moral  or  lounoral, 
virtuousor  vicious,  praiseworthy  or  bUmeabte.  in  our  conduct. 

Beattie.  Elements  of  Moral  Science,  part  i.  ch.  ii.  see.  I . 

Tbe  writing  of  books  or  epistles  under  borrowed  name*,  and  im- 
posing them  ax  genuine  upon  the  public,  is  a thing  of  bad  conae- 
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IMMO-  queue*,  toil  an  immorality ; yet  lialh  it  licra  done  by  men  who  per- 
It.ll..  hap*  in  other  respect*  were  honest. 

— Jorit*.  Remarks  on  Ecdesinsticut  History,  ml.  ii.  p.  23. 

| )J  \| 1 1 '{  ■ 

twi,.  IMMORI'GEROUS,')  T«al.  iji,  and  moriger,  qui 

Immori'o jrousness.  J facile  tnorein  gent,  obtequens 
cst ; who  readily  follows  or  complies  with  manners,  is 
obsequious  or  compliant,  yielding  or  obedient. 

Unyielding  or  disobedient. 

Such  who  l:  »e  to  hear  bat  not  tn  be  doers  of  the  *«d,  such  as 
a:c  perverse  anJ  tmmongerotts,  such  who  serve  a humour,  or  an 
interest,  an  opinion,  or  a peevish  sect  in  their  learning, 

Taylor,  Rule  of  Conscience,  hook  ii,  ch.  ill.  fol  332. 

We  ‘hall  belt  know  that  our  will  is  in  obedience,  by  our  prompt 
undertaking,  by  our  rheerful  managing,  by  our  swift  execution,  for 
all  degrees  of  delay  are  degrees  of  immnrtyervusnets  and  unwilling* 
nes*.  Id.  The  Great  Exemplar,  part  i.  disc.  2.  fid.  65. 

IMMO'RTAL,”)  Fr.  immortel ; It.  immortals. ; 

I MMo'itTALLY,  5-Sp.  immortal;  Lit  immortalis  ; 

Immorta'mty.  j (in,  privative,  and  mortal  is , from 
mors,  death.  The  A.  S.  (says  Tooke)  used  morth, 
mnrike,  mors,  i.  e.  quod  dissipat  (suhaud.  vitam ) ; the 
third  person  of  the  verb  myrratb,  to  mar,  to  dissipate, 
to  disperse,  to  spread  abroad,  to  scatter.) 

Never  dying  or  perishing,  never  ending  or  coming 
to  an  end,  everlasting,  perpetual  ; living,  abiding,  or 
enduring  for  ever ; living  for  ever  or  everlastingly  in 
the  memory  of  mankind. 

WiekliPs  words  are  undr  edit,  and  undetdlynase. 

She  sut  birr  douo  on  knees,  and  thus  die  sayde, 

Imm  rial  God  that  savedesl  Susanoe 
Pro  false  blame. 

Chaucer.  The  Mm  of  loiters  Tale,  v.  5059. 


Whereby  the  Macedons  accustomed  to  be  governed  by  kinges,  but 
yet  reseruing  a greater  shadow  of  lybcrtie  then  other  naciin,  did 
withstand  him  more  arrogantly  in  affecting  of  Ilia  immortality,  then 
was  eitbrr  expedient  for  him  or  them. 

Bremde.  Quintus  Cur  tins,  book  IT.  fol.  73. 
Truly  reportyng  his  right  noble  estate 
Immortally  w|,iche  is  Immaculate. 

Shelton.  The  Dethe  of  Xorlhumbertandr. 

O what  availes  it  of  immortal  seed 

To  been  shred  and  neuer  borne  to  die  ! 

Farm  better  1 it  deeme  to  die  with  speed. 

Then  waste  in  woe  and  wailefnll  timene. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Querne,  book  ill.  can.  142. 
And  though  some  impious  wits  do  questions  move, 

And  doubt  if  soul*  immortal  lie,  or  no ; 

That  doubt  their  immortality  doth  prove. 

Because  they  «oem  immortal  thing*  to  know. 

Davies.  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  *ec.  30.  rem.  6. 

— — — — There  is  your  crowne, 

And  he  that  wear**  the  crowne  immortally, 

Long  guard  it  yours. 

Shahtpeare,  Henry  IV.  Second  Pari,  fol.  95. 

You  begin  with  a distinction  (Pnrmnn.  sec.  3.]  that  the  settles  of 
tome  men  are  made  immortal,  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  happiness ; 
and  tin?  souls  of  *o<no  others,  by  the  will  of  God.  to  punishment.  Now 
what  ran  be  more  precarious  and  groundless  than  this  distinction  ? 
For  what  real  difference  is  there  in  the  thing  itself,  between  being 
imm»eial,sed  by  the  Spirit  and  by  the  will  of  God  P 

C'tnrhe.  IVorks,  »ol.  iii.  fol.  722.  A Letter  to  Mr,  DodtreU. 

It  is,  on  the  contrary,  evidently  far  more  agreeable  to  right  reason 
or  to  our  notions  of  God,  to  derive  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
especially  of  a miserable  one,  from  its  own  nature  than  from  (be 
Divine  pleasure  ; that  is,  to  suppose  the  soul  to  have  been  at  first 
created  -uch  a substance,  as,  by  the  ordinary  concourse  of  Divine 
Providence,  would  continue  far  ever  ; than  that  it  was  Treated  of  a 
mortal  and  perishable  nature,  but  by  the  extraordinary  and  miraculous 
power  of  God,  is  continually  supportrd  only  to  endure  torment  and 
punishment,  beyond  the  capacity  of  its  own  nature,  to  eternity, 

hi.  Br, 

They  [the  Egyptians]  are  also  the  first  of  mankind  who  have  de- 
fended the  immortality  of  the  snul. 

Hebe.  Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p.  360.  Euterpe. 


The  meek  intelligence  of  thoee  dear  eyes 
( West  be  the  Art  that  can  immortalise , 

Tbe  Art  that  baffle*  Time's  tyrannic  claim 
To  quench  it)  here  shines  on  me  still  the  same. 

Cmrprr.  My  Mother’s  Picture. 

IMMORTIFICATION,  a word  of  common  occur- 
rence in  J.  Taylor’s  Chapter  on  Mortification  in  the 
Great  Exemplar. 

Want  of,  denial  of,  mortification : i.  e.  of  killing, 
destroying,  subduing,  sc.  the  Iumh  of  the  flesh. 

Something  is  amis**  in  tx*,  and  it  wanted  a name  till  tbe  Spirit  of 
God  by  eojoyning  us  the  duty  of  mortification,  hath  taught  ut  to  know 
that  immortificatiun  of  spirit  is  the  cause  of  all  our  secret  and  spiritual 

indispositions. 

Toy  hr.  The  Great  Exemplar,  part  i.  sec.  8.  p.  132. 

For  this  state  is  a denying  of  our  affections  nothing  but  the  sin,  it 
enjoye*  as  much  of  the  world,  a*  may  be  consistent  with  the  possibili- 
ties of  beaten : a little  lewe  then  this  is  the  state  of  immortifiea- 
lion,  tod  a being  in  the  flesh,  which  (saidi  tbe  Apostle';  cannot  inherit 
the  kingdom#  of  Gud.  UL  lb.  p.  124. 

When  the  violence  of  our  passions  or  desire*  overcomes  oer  reso- 
lutions and  fairer  purposes  against  the  dictate  of  our  reason,  that 
indeed  is  a state  of  infirmity,  but  it  is  also  of  sin  and  death,  a stale  of 
immortificalvm  Id.  ft.  pert  j.  tec.  9.  p.  155. 

IMMOVABLE,  1 Lai.  tn,  privative,  and  moerre, 
JmmcA  ably.  f to  more,  to  change  or  cause  to 
change  pluce.  See  Immoble. 

That  cannot  he  moved ; that  cannot  be  stirred  from 
its  place  or  position ; cannot  tic  borne  away,  carried, 
shaken  ; unstirred,  unshaken. 

Thru  no  reason  defendeth,  thst  some  thing  ae  msy  be  in  time  tem- 
po mi  I morning,  that  in  eterwe  is  imnajouablr. 

Chaucer,  The  third  Booheyf  the  Testament  of  Lour,  fol.  317. 

In  that  couni rie  is  a lake  (tbe  dead  sra)  which  for  the  greatoesse 
thereof,  and  fur  the  vnmouabte  standyng  of  the  water,  is  called  tbe 
dead  sea.  For  Deylher  is  it  mooed  with  y*  wyndes,  by  reason  (be 
bytumen  misteth  the  force  of  them,  wher  with  all  the  water  it  made 
to  stand  immouahlr. 

Arthur  Ga/dyng.  Justtnr,  book  xxxti.  fol.  139. 
The  Earth  was  in  the  middle  centre  pight, 
tn  which  it  doth  immoueable  abide, 

Hem’d  in  with  waters,  like  a wall  in  sight : 

And  they  with  ayre,  that  not  a drop  can  slide. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queeme,  book  v.  can.  2. 
Thou  mournfuirst  maiden  of  the  sacred  nine. 

That  baleful  sound*  irnmuneabla  dost  breathe, 

With  tby  swoln  visage  and  thy  blubber’d  cine, 

Let  me  to  tbec  my  sad  complaints  bequeath. 

IJrayton.  The  Isegend  of  P ierce  Gave  it  on. 

If  God  Has  made  (or  can  make)  matter  finite  in  dimensions,  the 
material  universe  must  consequently  be  in  its  nature  moveable ; for 
nolhing  that  is  finite  is  immoveable. 

Clarke.  Leibnitz  Papers,  p.  126. 

Amongst  all  the  Scriptures  no  one  has  stood  an  directly  and 
immovably  in  their  way  as  this  first  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel. 

South.  Sermons,  vol  lit.  p.  295. 

Immediately  he  (Gamal  gave  his  sails  to  the  wind  , and  *o  much 
affected  were  the  many  thousand*  who  beheld  his  departure,  that 
they  remained  immoiM-a&A'  on  the  shore  till  the  fleet,  under  sail, 
evanished  from  their  sight. 

Midtie.  History  of  the  Discovery  of  India. 

IMMU'ND,  ) Fr.  immondc;  Lat.  immttndus;  in, 
Immundi'city.  J privative,  and  mundux,  clean,  neat. 
Unclean,  dirty,  filthy. 

How  can  they  he  excused  that  have  a delicious  seat,  a pleasant 
tire,  and  all  Uim  nature  can  afford,  and  yet  through  their  o«  n nasti- 
ne*se  and  siuttishnesse,  immund,  and  sordid  manner  of  life,  suffer 
their  airc  to  putrilie,  and  themselves  to  be  rhoakeii  up  a 

Hurt  fin,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  fol.  63. 

Whosoever  will  enter  into  a course  of  purging  bis  oature  of  that 
humour,  (which  I may  call  a mural  jaundira  that  discotourel h the 
whole  skin  of  civil!  conversation,  and  pulteth  us  out  of  taste  ot  the 
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mMUMn  of  purity)  shall  recover  the  right  savour  and  gust  or  parity, 
by  the  same  degrees  be  is  cleansed  from  the  other  immuudicity. 

Moantagur.  Devout  e Essay  et,  Treat.  I!  vcc.  3. 

IMMUNITY,  Fr.  immune,  it* m unite ; It.  tmmu- 
nita ; Sp.  immunidad  ; Lai.  immunities,  (in,  privative, 
and  munua.)  Varro,  lib.  iv.  and  Scaliger,  De  Cauaia, 
ch.  xxxi.  differ  about  the  Etymology  of  munua,  and  Vos- 
sius  from  both:  he  (Vossius)  derives  from  the  Hebrew, 
and  thinks  it  pioperiy  is,  that  which,  any  thing  which, 
is  offered,  site  offeium,  aive  donum,  whether  as  due,  or 
as  a gift  Immunity  is 

Freedom  or  exemption,  (from  duties,)  liberty,  pri- 
vilege. 

She  [Queoe  Margaret*]  declared  and  shewed  the  cause,  why  «bo 
could  so*  come  to  the  in  time,  as  she  gladly  would  haue  done,  and  for 
whit  purpose  and  latent  she  Iwd  then  taken  immunise  of  sanctuary. 

Hull.  Edward  IE.  The  tenth  Yen. 


Some  »y  there  were  hut  two  tribunes  created,  and  no  more  in  the 
Mount  Saccr,  and  that  the  sacred  law  was  Ihere  made  concerning 
their  immumlie.  Hattamd.  Ltvius,  tot  65. 

All  nalioaa  all  imsunuhri  will  give 
To  make  you  tbeirs,  where’er  you  please  to  live; 

Awl  not  seven  cities,  but  the  world  would  strive. 

Dtydm.  Epistle  14.  To  Sir  Godfrey  Knell tr . 
But  man  is  frail,  and  can  but  ill  sustain 
A long  immunity  from  grief  and  pam. 

Cowper.  Erpostmlmhom. 

IMMU'RE,  t».l  Fr.  “ emmure r,  to  immure,  or 
Immu'ke,  n.  ) wall  about ; to  close  up  in  a ton//, 
or  between  two  walla;  to  flank  or  defend  with  walla." 
Cotgrave.  In  English,  the  common  usage  is 

To  confine  (within  walla.)  to  confine  closely,  to  shut 
up  (in  a place  of  gloomy  solitude.)  Shak.speare  uses 
the  noun. 

A*  if  it  liv'd  immur'd  within  tba  wall* 

Of  hideous  terms,  fram'd  out  of  barb'rousoeu 
And  foreign  customs,  the  memorials 
Of  our  subjection. 

Dame/.  To  Sir  Thomas  Egerlon. 

And  their  *ow  is  made 

To  ranvxrke  Troy,  within  whoso  strong  tmuret 
The  rauish'd  Helen,  Menelau*  Queen*, 

With  wanton  Paris  sieepes,  snd  that'a  tbe  quarrell. 

Shaktpeare.  Troylus  and  Crtmda.  Prologue. 

While  Arcile  live*  ia  Miss,  the  story  turns 
Where  hopeless  Palamoo  in  prison  mourns. 

For  six  long  years  immur’d,  the  captive  knight 
Had  dnigg'd  nit  chains,  and  scarcely  seen  the  light. 

Dry  den.  Palamon  and  Anile,  book  li. 
And  (sad  reverse ?)  exil'd  from  cloudless  days 
The  guldeo  sun  above,  and  starry  rays, 

He  shuts  us  here  in  dreary  glooms  immur’d, 
l)ur  purpose  thwarted,  and  our  fame  obscur’d. 

Hoale.  Jeruialem  Mitered,  Irook  iv. 


IMMUSICAL,  usually  written  Unmusical.  See 
Musics. 

When  therefore  we  consider  the  duaenlion  of  authors,  the  falsity 
of  relations,  the  indisposition  of  the  organa,  and  ttie  mimuarat  note 
of  all  we  ever  beheld  or  heard  of;  if  generally  taken  and  compre- 
hending all  swans,  or  of  all  places,  we  cannot  asaent  thereto. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Erraun,  book  hi.  eh.  xxvii. 

All  sounds  are  either  musical  sounds,  which  we  call  tones  ; 
wbereunto  there  may  be  harmony ; which  aounds  are  ever  equal : or 
tmmmMical  sounds,  which  are  mar  unequal. 

Bacon.  Natural  lltiiory , sec.  10). 


IMMUTABLE,")  Fr.  immuable , immutable;  It. 
Immutably,  I immutabile  ; Sp.  immutable  ; 
Immutability,  > Lat.  unmutabilis,  (in,  privative, 
Immu'te,  j and  mu  tab  ilia,  from  mutare,  to 

I m muta'tion.  J change.) 

That  cannot  be  changed  or  altered ; and  as  the  Fr. 


44  Unchangeable,  steadfast,  firm,  settled,  constant,  reno-  IMMt4- 
lule.”  Cotgruve.  TABLE. 

Immutation  (in,  emph.)  in  More  and  Hall : mutation, 
change,  alteration.  . 

He  meet  not  by  thys  worde,  it  must  be  in  one  place,  that  is  to  ray 
in  beauS,  that  it  must  so  be  m y*  one  place  till  domes  day,  that  it 
might  in  the  rm-xne  while  be  in  none  other  beside  ; 8c  that  it  must 
bee  so  of  an  immutable  nccessilie  by  no  power  changeable,  whereof 
the  cutrary  were  by  no  power  possible. 

Sir  Thu  mat  More.  Warier,  fol.  839.  Tie  Answer?  to  Fnlkes 
Letter. 

That  which  was  so  sensibly  affected  with  Ml  inconsiderable  a touch, 
in  all  likelyhood  would  be  more  immuted,  by  those  greater  alterations 
which  are  in  cadaverous  solutions. 

G/anvil.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  xii.  fill.  206. 

Although  the  substance  of  gold  be  not  i minuted,  or  its  gravity 
sensibly  decreased,  yet  that  from  thence  some  vertue  may  proceed 
either  in  substanciall  reception  or  infusion  we  cannot  safely  deny. 

Sir  Thoumis  Brown.  Vulgar  Erraun,  book  ii.  ch.  v. 

Changer  of  all  thing*,  yet  immutable  ; 

Before,  and  after  nil,  the  first  and  Last  t 
That  moving  all  i*  yet  immovable. 

G.  E/etcher.  Christ’ i Triumph  enter  Death. 

But  though  we  were  thus  inconceivably  happy,  yet  were  we  not 
immutably  so. 

Glam’ll.  The  Preeuitte nee  of  Souls,  ch.  xiv. 

Which  word  puuw  he  often  uses  in  setting  out  the  slcddmes*  and 
tmmutableneu  of  the  matter,  in  that  sense  that  Plato  uses  it  spvasmg 
of  the  stability  of  the  earth. 

Dr.  Henry  More.  An  Appendix  to  the  Defence  of  the  Phdou/phic 
Cabbala,  ch.  vili.  foL  137. 

Lo  what  delightful  immutahoas 

On  her  soft  flowing  rest  we  contemplate  ! 

More.  On  the  Soul,  book  i.  part  I.  sL  23.  p.  6. 

And,  if  there  fall  out  any  preternatural  tmmuiations  in  the  elements, 

■ay  strange  concussions  of  the  earth,  any  direful  prodegin  in  the  skie, 
whether  should  they  be  imputed  to  these  mighty  angels,  whom  it 
please th  the  most  high  God  to  employ  in  these  extraordinary  services. 

Hall.  Harks,  sol  iii.  fol.  963.  Of  God  and  his  Angels,  serf.  4. 

For  tbe  removing  this  wicked  principle  out  of  ou*  minds,  let  us 
always  Lake  care  lo  represent  liod  Ui  our»el»ei  a?  a being  the  mo*l 
perfectly  and  immutably  holy,  and  pure,  and  good, that  is  possible  to 
be  conceived.  Sharpe.  Haris,  vul.  vi,  p.  112.  Sermon  ti. 

There  » therefore  no  such  thing  as  eLernal,  immutable,  everlxvUng 
truth;  unlea*  mankind,  such  as  they  are  xt  prevent,  oe  also  eternal, 
immutable,  and  everlasting. 

Took*.  Di tertians  of  Parky,  vol.  ii.  p.  401. 

The  immutability  of  God  is  the  wrest  basis  on  which  their  hope* 
can  lie  built.  It  is  indeed  the  pillar  oo  which  the  whole  universe 
Blair.  Sermon  4.  vol.  ii.  p.  82. 

IMP,  V-\  A.  S.  imp-an;  Ger.  imp-fen,  implan- 

Imp,  n.  J tare,  inserere,  to  implant,  to  ingraft.  See 
Tooke,  vol.  ii.  p.Sll.  and  Steevens,  note  on  Henry  IY. 

Second  Part,  act  v.  sc.  5. 

To  implant,  to  ingraft,  to  insert;  10  insert,  ac.  tt 
feather  into  the  injured  or  deficient  wing  of  a hawk  ; 
and  thus,  generally,  to  add  that  which  will  increase  me 
power. 

An  imp,  a gruff,  scyon.  shoot,  off-spring ; a child  : 
now  usually  applied  lo  a mischievous  child  ; a child  of 
the  devil. 

1 was  continually  a fryer 
And  the  commies  gardmer  for  to  graft  impel 
On  Haniton  and  lifters,  leafage*  I imped 
Tyll  they  Iware  lesue*  of  am  outlie  vpeach. 

Piers  Pioohmon.  Vism,  pass.  6.  fol.  22.  P-  2. 


bupe  on  an  eldoroe,  anil  rf  thjoe  apple  be  swete 
Muchel  maruail*  me  tbyniedi 

Id.  lb.  paw.  10.  fol.  44.  p.  I. 
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Thus  taught  and  preched  hath  Re  ton 
Bui  Lour  split  tier  tfniwn 
Thai  *«  imped  in  my  thought 
That  her  doctrine  I set  at  nought, 

Chaucer.  The  Roman!  of  the  fate,  fol.  140. 

Of  fcble  trees  iher  cornea  wreched  imps. 

U The  Monkm  Prologue,  v.  13962. 
Farewell  a pay  re  of  Mlv»b*  imp** 

Of  cankred  Sathan’a  rue ; 

For  you  are  eni*ric*<  vnto  God, 

And  hie  in  euery  place. 

Draat  Horace  Sojyre  5. 
They  saten  hem  down  all  thrc 
Fayr  under  an  ympedre. 

Kit  ton.  Met.  Rum.  vol.  ii.  p.  251.  Sir  Orpheo. 
That  pretty  Cupid,  little  god  of  lose, 

Whose  i mped  wings  wilh  speckled  plumes  are  dight 
Who  woundeth  men  below,  and  god*  above, 

Moving  at  random  vnlh  lus  feather’d  flight. 

I )r  a flam.  Pastorals.  Eclogue  7. 

— ■ - For  1 dare  say 

We  all  are  fool’d  if  this  be  nnt  a play, 

And  Mich  a play  aa  shall  (so  should  plays  do) 

Imp  Time’s  dull  wings,  and  make  you  merry  too. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Little  French  t. auger . Prologue. 

Is  ibis  the  vertuous  lore  ye  traiu'd  me  out  to  ? 

Am  I a woman  fit  to  my  your  rices  f 

Id.  lalentinian , act  i.  ac.  2. 

Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  to  be  imped  in  a wicked  family  ; 
this  relation  too  often  drawes  in  a share  both  of  sin  and  punishment. 
Hall.  Works,  rol.  i.  fol.  1269.  Coni.  Jehu  c nth  Jehoram , SfC. 

Now  when  the  said  cliff  was  made,  they  held  it  open  with  a wedge 
of  wood  put  betweene,  untill  such  time  at  the  imp*  or  grtffe  being 
th  wit  ted  thin  and  sharpe  beneath,  were  set  handsomely  clone  within 
the  rift.  Holland.  Phase,  vol.  i.  fol.  517. 

Well  worthy  impe,  said  then  the  lady  gent, 

And  pupil  flit  for  such  a tutor’s  hand. 

Rut  what  adventure,  or  what  high  intent. 

Hath  brought  you  belli er  into  fary  land, 

A re  ad,  Prince  Arthure,  crowne  of  llartiall  hand. 

Spemter.  Fame  Queen  e,  book  i.  rh.  ia.  at.  6. 

lie  took  upon  him  to  protect  him  from  them  all,  and  not  to  suffer 
so  goodly  an  imp  [Alcibiade*]  to  looae  the  good  fruit  of  his  youth. 

Sir  Thomtu  North.  Plutarch.  Alesbsadet,  fol.  1C6. 
With  cord  and  canvass,  from  rich  Hamburgh  sent. 

His  navy 'a  molted  wings  be  i mpt  once  more  : 

Tall  Norway  fir,  their  masts  in  battle  spent, 

And  English  oak,  sprung  leaks  aod  pucks,  restore. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabihs. 
But,  as  the  Devil  owes  all  bia  imp*  a shame, 

He  chose  th’  apostate  for  hia  proper  theme. 

Id.  tlUaiom  and  Aehitophel. 
Bxcnrsive,  oe  the  gentle  gales  of  Spring, 

He  rov’d,  whilst  favour  imp'd  hia  timid  wing. 

Blaeklorh.  To  the  Rea.  Dr.  Ogtlvte. 

But  why  should  I his  childish  feats  display  * 

Concourse  and  noise,  and  toil,  he  ever  fled, 

Nor  cared  to  mingle  in  the  clamorous  fray 
Of  squabbling  impe. 

Beattie.  The  Mmetrel,  book  t. 

My  honourable  friend  has  not  brought  down  a spirited  imp  of 
chivalry  to  win  the  first  achievement  and  blxson  of  arms  on  bia  milk- 
white  shield  in  a field  listed  against  him. 

Burke,  Wot  he,  vol.  a.  p.  91.  On  a Bill  for  shortening  the  Duration 
of  Parliaments. 

IMPACABLE,  Lat.  impacatus,  not  appeased,  or  in 
a state  of  peace,  (in,  privative,  and  pacaitu,  from  par, 
peace.) 

That  cannot  be  appeased  or  kept  at  peace. 

But  those  two  other,  which  betide  them  stood, 

Were  Britomart,  and  gentle  Scudamour, 

Who  all  the  while  beheld  their  wralhfult  mood. 

And  wood’ red  at  their  impacahte  atuure, 

Whoee  like  they  newer  saw  till  that  same  houre. 

Spemter.  Faerie  Queen*.  book  iv.  can.  9. 


So  happy  are  they,  aod  to  fortunate  IMPACA- 

Whom  the  Pierian  sacred  sisters  luue,  BI.E. 

That  freed  from  bands  of  impartible  fate,  — 

And  powre  of  death,  they  hue  for  aye  about,  IMPAIR. 

Where  mortal  1 wreaket  their  bits  may  not  rernour.  v ^ - 

Spemter.  The  Huine * of  Time. 

IMPACT,  Fr.  cm,  or  im-vac.U ; Lat.  impaciui,  par- 
ticiple of  impingm,  (in,  and  pangere,)  to  fix. 

Fixed  to,  driven  close  to,  fast  to. 

The  seed  of  this  hearbe  remooveth  the  tough  humours  bedded  in 
the  stomacke,  how  hard  impacted  soever  tbry  be. 

Holland.  Phme,  vol.  ii.  foL  73. 

Such  a state  of  the  fluids  at  last  affects  the  tender  capillary  vessels 
of  the  brain,  by  ihe  viscidity  and  immeabilily  of  the  matter  impact'd 
in  them,  and  disorders  the  imagination. 

Arkuthnot.  On  Aliments,  ch.  ri.  prop.  7.  awe.  30. 

I M PAINT,  to  paint,  to  colour.  See  Depaint. 

And  neuer  yet  did  Insurrection  want 
Such  water-colours,  to  ret paint  hi*  cause. 

Shaktpeare.  Henry  IF.  Fint  Part,  fol.  69. 

O’er  altars  thus,  impaintrd,  we  behold 
Half-circling  glories  shoot  in  rays  of  gold. 

Sat  cure.  The  Wanderer,  can.  4. 

IMPAIR,  adj.  Fr.  impar  ; Lat  impar.  See  Impa- 
rity. 

Steevens,  in  his  note  on  the  passage  cited  below, 
from  Shakspeare,  produces  the  instance  of  the  usage  of 
this  word  by  Chapman. 

Nor  is  it  more  impure  Ui  an  honest  and  absolute  man. 

Chapman.  Preface  to  hit  Translation  of  the  Shield  of  Homer, 

1596. 

His  heart  and  band  both  open,  and  both  free : 

For  what  he  has,  be  giues;  wbat  thinkes,  he  ahewes  ; 

Yet  giues  he  not  till  iudgement  guide  his  bounty 
Nor  dignifies  an  impmre  thought  wilh  breath. 

Shaktpeare.  Troy  tut  and  Cretttda,  fol.  98. 

Impa'ir,  n.  \ Anciently  written  Empair,  q.  v. 

Impa'ir,  ft.  f And  ace  Appair.  The  Fr.  empirrr, 
Impa'irino,  n.  f Menage  derives  from  the  barbarous 
Impairment.  ) Lat.  impejorare.  Skinner  from  Fr. 
pi  re,  pejor,  worse,  q.  d.  impejorare,  to  make  or  become 
worse. 

To  make  or  become  worse,  or  leas,  to  lessen,  reduce, 
or  diminish,  ac.  the  quality  or  quantity. 

Full  many  persona  of  right  worthy  parts, 

Both  for  report  of  spctlesee  honeitie 
And  for  possession  of  all  learned  arts, 

Whose  pmse  heereby  no  whit  impair'd  i«. 

Spenser.  Colin  Clout' I come  home  again. 

The  church  that  before  by  insenaible  degrees  welk’d  and  im- 
pair'd, now  with  large  steps  went  down  hill  decaying. 

Milton.  Works,  vol.  i.  fol.  9.  Of~  Reformation  in  England. 

— - Tis  both,  what  all  thy  peeres  expect 

And  in  the  royall  right  of  things  is  no  i mpaire  to  thee. 

Chapman.  Homer,  /had,  book  ix.  fol.  1 17. 

The  consuls  had  bent  all  their  might  and  main  against  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  tribuncihip,  aa  earnestly,  as  if  a law  had  been  pro- 
pounded, tending  to  the  impairing  and  abridging  of  their  majesty. 

Holland.  Linux,  fol.  104. 

Tune  eenribly  all  tilings  impairs ; 

Our  fathers  have  been  worse  than  theirs ; 

And  we  than  ours. 

Roscommon.  Horace,  book  iil  Ode  6. 

Wherein  (in  public  trusts)  I llboured,  aod  wasted  my  youth  and  the 
vigour  of  my  oays,  more  to  the  service  of  my  Country  and  the  un- 
pairment  of  my  health,  than  the  improvement  of  my  fortune. 

Dryden.  Proee  Works,  vol.  i»i.  p.  230.  The  Ciaracter  of  Poly- 
bius. 

Pair  to  the  view  old  F.bor'*  Temple  stands. 

The  work  of  Ages,  rais'd  by  holy  hands  ; 

How  firm  the  venerable  pile  appears ! 

Reverend  with  age,  but  not  impair'd  by  years. 

Finn!*.  Bramham  Park. 
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IMPALE.  IMPA'LE,  ^ Also  written  Empale,  q.  r.  Fr, 

/ Impairment.  y empaler  ; It.  im  pa  I a re  ; Sp.  em- 

palar  ; to  spit  on  a stake,  (Cotgrare.)  or  pale. 

To  pierce  with  a pale ; to  surround  or  secure  with 
pair* ; and,  generally,  to  enclose,  to  surround,  to 
secure,  to  fortify. 

For  having  few  about  them  of  their  own, 

AikI  by  the  English  •»  impaf d about 

Saw  that  to  some  one  they  themselves  mu  si  yield. 

Drayton.  The  Battle  of  Agmcourt. 

For  it  hu  but  yesterday,  or  tiro  days  ago,  at  one  would  say,  my 
good  friend,  and  namely,  since  young  lad*  began  in  Greece  lo  dis- 
robe and  turn  themselves  naked  ool  of  their  clothe*  for  the  e\crci*« 
«f  their  bodies,  that  it  (love)  crept  into  thoae  impaled  places,  where 
vouths  prepare  themaeirea  for  the  wrestle. 

Hvtfamd.  Pin! arch,  foi.  92a. 

And  thus  we  find  here  that  the  rules  of  Church  discipline  are  not 
only  commanded,  but  hedg'd  about  with  such  a terrible  impairment 
of  command',  a*  he  that  w»ll  break  through  uilfull)  to  violate  the 
|*a*t  of  them,  must  hazard  the  wounding  of  his  cooacience  eve*  unto 
death* 

JfiKua.  I Forks,  vol.  L Col.  43.  The  Reason  of  Church  U overt.- 

lit  rut,  SfC. 

First  let  them  earh  he  brnkrn  on  the  rack. 

Then  with  what  life  remain*,  impal'd,  and  left 
To  writhe  at  leisure  round  the  bloody  'take, 

Addison.  Cato,  act  iii.  sc.  1 . 
The  flower**  forensic  beauties  now  admire. 

The  impalement,  foliation,  down,  attire, 

C’ourh’d  ia  the  pannide  or  mantling  veil. 

That  intercepts  the  keen  or  drenching  gale. 

Brooke.  Universal  Beauty,  book  hr.  L,  402. 

The  horrible  punishment  of  Impalation  is  mentioned 
as  early  ns  the  days  of  Plato.  pairs  i*juHtrr  as,  mpefiXiiartai, 
rtXavr&x  bi  srasrra  icasta  x aOutu  dvaisKivcvXn'Ojarraf  (dr 
Rep.  iii.)  for  so  dvaaKtviv\*vtaOat  is  explained  by  He* 
s\ chins,  JeatTKoXoxKrOijvai  ; and,  again,  trnoXo\fett  is 
similarly  interpreted,  with  a levity  ill  adapted  to  the 

subject,  irroXo^ir,  ifce  oxtijOi*'  t®  '■jap  ira\aios>  ri* 
KQKaprjirTa*  dvtatcoXov i£op,  pfi)Mrr«f  £v\ov  f.u I pdxew* 
k-ai  7»  wm,  taOavep  r it  ojrratficem  *\0t r*  lx*  ofliXiirito'v. 
This  manner  of  inflicting  death  was  known  to  the 
Romans,  though  not  practised  by  them.  It  is  alluded 
lo  by  Mtecenae  in  that  well-known  passage  expressing 
Midi  tenociousncss  of  life,  which  Seneca  has  preserved. 
(Ep.  ci.) 

fit  a dim  nipere*t,  Lent  ett. 

Hanc  ntthi,  ret  nentd 

Si  tedeam  Cruet,  tut  I me, 

and  by  the  Philosopher  himself  in  more  than  one  place 
(dr  Consol . ad  Marc.  xx.  Ep.  xiv.)  There  is  an  odd 
pnssoge  in  Pliny,  stating  that  Polybius,  when  he  ac- 
companied Scipio  in  his  African  expedition,  had  seen 
Lions  Impaled,  (for  so  Lipsius  ( de.  Crxtce,  i.  6.)  very  rea- 
sonably understands  crucifiiot,)  for  having  devoured 
some  men,  a habit  of  which  they  grow  fond  in  old 
age,  in  lerrorem  to  their  fellow-beasts,  edqut  de  causa 
cruci/Lxo*  *e  tidexse  cum  Scipione,  quia  calm  metu  petnte 
similis  aMerrerrafi/r  ab  eddem  noxd.  (viii.  18.  Ed. 
Hard.)  The  great  Naturalist  does  not  add  whether 
the  punishment  (thus  inflicted  doubtless  for  its  legiti- 
mate end)  produced  the  desired  effect. 

Impalaiion,  as  is  well  known,  is  used  among  the 
Turks,  by  whom  Thevenot  (part  i.  49.)  says  it  is  con- 
fined to  Christians  who  say  any  thing  against  the  law  of 
the  Prophet,  who  intrigue  with  a Mohammedun  woman, 
or  who  enter  u Mosque.  To  the  disgrace  of  civilization 
it  may  be  added,  that  it  was  the  death,  accompanied  by 
savage  previous  mutilation,  bv  which  Suleyman,  the 

VOL.  XXIII. 


wretched  fanatic  who  assassinated  General  Richer,  was 
executed,  in  the  presence  of  the  French  Army  of  Egypt, 
in  1800. 

I M PALLID.  To  rcuder  pale , or  pallid. 


IMPALE. 


IMPANr 

NEL. 


THU  [envy]  the  green  rickne«s  of  the  tout,  that  feeding  upon  coal* 
and  iiulius  rubbish  impatids  all  the  body  to  an  hecliqu*  leanness. 

Fell  ham.  Rev  dee  54. 


IMPA'LPABLE.l  Fr.  impalpable;  It.  impal- 
Impai.pabi'litv.  j public ; in,  and  palpable,  from  the 
Lat.  pulparr,  to  touch,  to  handle. 

That  can  or  may  not  be  touched  or  bundled ; that 
cannot  be  felt  by  the  touch;  insensible  to  the  touch. 


If  the  visible  creature*  were  in  the  Sacrament  by  the  presence  of 
Christ**  body  there  truly  present,  being*  iauWble  also  as  that  body 
is,  » mpalpaUe  also  as  that  is,  incorruptible  also  as  that  is,  then  were 
the  visible  nature  altred,  and  as  it  were  confounded. 

Stephen,  Bit  hop  of  Wynchester.  Explication  of  the  True  Ca/ko- 
iiyue  Fayth,  fol.  lift. 


He  [Epicurus]  made  a division,  as  it  were,  of  one  thing  into  two 
parts:  whereof  the  one  in  truth  is  POt  subsistent.  but  termed  by  you 
impalpable,  «oid  sad  bodiless. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  913. 


If  they  had  pretended,  that  after  his  resurrection,  his  body  was  pre- 
sent. but  after  the  manner  of  a spirit,  *.  e.  after  an  invisible,  impalpable, 
UDintfilurible  manner,  the  world  w ould  bare  despised  their  testimony 
Siittingjteet.  Sermon  12.  sol.  it. 

He  and  Kulychius.  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  had  a curious 
dispute,  whether  the  bodies  of  the  righteous  after  the  resurrection, 
should  be  solid  or  thinner  than  the  sir  f Gregory  (the  Great)  was  for 
the  palpability,  and  RotychUi*  for  the  impalpability. 

Jortm.  Remarks  an  Ecclesiastical  History,  vuL  iii.  p.  170. 

I' M PAN  ATE,  1 Fr.  impanc,  impanation  ; Lat* 

Impana'tion.  y in  and  panis,  bread.  The  impana- 
tores  were  originally  those  who  denied  that  the  bread 
and  wine  were  transubstantiated  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.  Subsequently,  (adds  Du  Cange,)  the 
Lutherans  were  so  called,  who  dreamed  that  the  brtad 
remains  with  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist. 

To  incorporate  or  embody  in  bread. 

Therefore  in  this  mystery  of  the  sacrament,  in  the  which*  by  the 
rule  of  our  faithe  CbrUtm  body  is  not  unpanate,  the  eSeersion  of  the 
•ubstaunce  of  the  visible  elrmetes  shuid  not  therefore  be. 

Stephen , Bishop  of  Winchester.  Explication  of  the  True  Cal  ho- 
lt yue  Fayth,  fuL  115. 

The  solution  of  tbe  seronde  reason  is  almost  a»  touodely  handled, 
altudynge  from  tmpamsM  to  inaquatioo,  although  it  was  neuer  sayde 
in  scripture,  Ihi*  waler  ia  the  Holy  Gboost. 

Id.  Ib.  fol.  127. 

If  the  elements  really  contain  such  immense  treasures,  what  need 
have  we  t«  look  up  to  tb®  natural  body  above  > or  what  have  we  to 
do  but  to  look  down  to  those  impanattd  riches* 

I fa  ter  fond  Works,  vol.viii.  p.249.  The  Sacramental  Part  of  the 
Eucharist. 

This  conceit  (that  our  Iword’s  divinity  hecome*  personally  united 
with  the  elements)  has  sometimes  gone  under  the  name  of  oannwp- 
iion,  as  it  imports  the  Deity’s  assuming  the  element*  into  a personal 
union;  and  sometimes  it  ha*  been  called  impanation,  a name  follow- 
ing the  analogy  of  the  word  incarnation.  Id.  Ib.  p.  271. 

I M PAN  NEL,  also  written  Empannel , q.  v.  Fr. 
panne  ; a nkiii.  felt,  or  hide. 

To  inscribe  or  write  the  names  of  the  jury  upon  the 
pannrl,  ( sc . skin  or  parchment ;)  to  call  upon  or  aum- 
mon  them  to  serve. 

Therefore  a iurie  ▼#*  impanel d straight, 

Tenquir*  of  them,  whether  by  force  or  sleight, 

Ur  their  own  guilt,  they  were  away  couuay'd. 

Spenser.  Feme  Queme,  book  »i.  can.  7. 
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I MPAS-  More  era*]  than  the  craven  satire’*  ghost, 

That  bound  dead  bone*  unto  a burning  post ; 

Or  some  more  strait-lac'd  jnrar  of  the  re**, 

(MPA  It  I IV  ImpannrW  d of  an  Holy  fax  inquest. 

> ^ j Halt.  Satire  1.  book  If. 

Twelve  gentlemen  of  the  boree-guards  were  impamxeUed,  having 
unanimoudy  chowii  Mr.  Alexander  Truncheon,  who  is  the  right-hand 
man  in  the  troop.  Cor  their  foreman  in  the  jury. 

Toiler,  No.  253- 

C'lerjjmcn  are  usually  excused,  out  of  favour  and  respect  to  their 
function  ; but,  if  they  are  seised  of  land*  and  tenements,  they  are  in 
strictness  liable  to  be  impannetted  in  respect  of  their  lay-fees,  unleu 
they  be  in  the  service  of  the  king  or  of  some  bishop. 

HJuck*t<<ne  Commentaries,  vaL  lit.  book  iii.  chap,  ixtii.  p.  364. 

IMPAQUETED, ».  e.  packed,  or  put  up  in  a packet, 
q.  v. 

The  rest  1 have  named  I lent  to  his  countryman,  the  late  Duke  of 
Lauderdale,  who  honouring  ni«  with  hi*  pre*«ire  in  y*  country,  nml 
after  dinner  discoursing  of  a Maitland,  (ancestor  of  hi*  of  whom  1 had 
several  letter*  impacted  with  many  others,)  desired  1 would  trust 
him  with  them  for  a few  days. 

Ere/yn.  Memoirs,  eoL  li.  p.  291  To  the  Dean  of  Carlisle,  10/A 
Aon.  1699. 

IMPARADISE.  Sec  Emparauisb.  It.  impara- 
disarr. 

To  be,  or  cause  to  be  happy,  as  in  Paradite  ; to 
enjoy  the  bliss  of  Paradite  i to  enclose,  or  include,  as 
in  Paradite. 

My  hopes  do  rest  in  limits  other  grace, 

1 weigh  no  comiurl,  unless  she  relieve. 

For  she  that  cau  my  heart  imparadue. 

Holds  in  her  laire»t  hand  whnt  deare*t  i*. 

Dame/.  Sonnet  12,  To  Delia. 

Sight  hateful,  eight  tormenting  ! thus  theae  two 
Impar adu  t in  one  another**  arms, 

The  happier  Kden,  shall  enjoy  their  fill 
Of  Miss  on  bits*. 

Mil  lam.  Paraditr  Loti,  book  if.  1.  5<M>. 
My  better  self;  my  h»av«n.  my  joy  I 
While  thus  impanvUs’d  I lie. 

From  Fate  I scarce  can  think  to  crave 
A bines,  but  what  in  thee  I have. 

Fenton.  A -la- inode. 

— ■■■  Or  in  fair  M*dum'*(  Maidstone’s)  vale 

Imparndisd,  bleat  deoiaens,  ye  dwell. 

Smart.  7'As  Hop-Garden,  book  i. 

I M PARALLELED,  now  written  Unparalleled,  q. v. 
without  parallel ; unmatched. 

Fi*g*  the  height  of  A bans,  and  this 
The  height  of  INsga  over  all  doth  stand. 

Til  at  is  the  eye  of  mighty  Abari* 

Surveyed*  the  imparalMed  land. 

Drayton.  Motet.  HU  HirtA  ami  Miracle*,  book  iii. 

IMFA'RDONABLE,*)  Nowwritten  Unpardonable , 
Impa'rdonably.  Jqr.t?. 

Not  to  be  jtardoned  or  forgiven. 

They  (may)  indeed  prove  such  as  have  no  corncience  hut  horror  ; 
who  by  tlve  same  crimes  will  be  made  irreconcilable,  fur  which  they 
deserved  to  be  impar  donaAk. 

South.  Srrmomt,  rot.  V.  p.  <8. 

Surely  were  this  true,  he  might  he  an  happy  arbiter  ill  many 
Christian  controversies;  but  mint  impardanahty  condemn  the  obsti- 
nacy of  tiie  Jevres,  who  can  contemn  the  rhetnrirk  of  such  inimcles, 
and  blindly  behold  so  living  and  lasting  conversion*. 

Str  Thomas  Brvttm.  I'nlyar  Errourt,  hook  vii.eh.  xvi. 

IMPARITY,  Fr.  impar ; Lnt.  impar,  imparitat ; 
unequal,  inequality,  {in,  privative,  and  par,  equal.) 
See  Impair,  ante. 

Inequality. 

Neither  can  all  the  »h'ifis  in  the  world  elude  that  pregnant  vision 
and  charge  of  the  blessed  Apostle  St.  John,  in  wnoae  longer  lasting 


time  the  government  of  the  church  was  fully  settled  in  this  threefold  IMPARITY" 

imparity  of  the  order*  and  degree*.  

Hall.  Works,  vol.  iii  fol.  154-  Epitcopary  by  Divine  Ely  At,  part  Li.  |M  PAHT. 
tec,  7.  . ___ 

But  suppose  Tertullian  had  made  an  imparity  where  none  was 
originally,  should  he  more  us,  that  goes  about  to  prove  an  imparity 
between  God  the  Father  and  God  the  Son,  a*  these  words  import  in 
his  book  against  Present  P 

Milton.  Work*,  voL  i.  fol.  36.  Of  Prelatical  Epuropucy 

IMPA'RLE,  \ See  EMPAmi.c.  From  the  Fr. 

Impa'rlancb.  ) parler,  loqui,  to  speak. 

To  speak  to,  to  talk  with,  to  confer,  to  discourse. 

These  requests  and  persuasions  by  Heredia,  and  other  Sahyn 
women  being  heard,  both  the  armies  stayed,  and  held  every  body  his 
hand,  and  straight  the  two  general*  imparled  together,  during  which 
park  they  brought  their  husband*  and  their  children,  to  their  fathers 

sod  their  oretbereo. 

Sir  TAomat  Sort  A.  Plutarch,  fol.  25.  Ilomulm, 

But,  with  rejoinders  or  replies, 

I,ong  hill*,  and  answers  stuff’d  with  lies. 

Demur,  imparlance,  and essoiga, 

The  parties  ne'er  could  issue  join. 

Swift.  Cadenat  and  Vanessa. 

He  is  eotilled  to  demand  owe  imparlance  or  lieentni  loymendi ; and 
may  before  he  pleads,  have  more  time  granted  by  consent  of  the  Court, 
to  *e«  if  he  can  cod  the  matter  amicably  without  farther  soil,  by 
talking  with  the  plaintiff. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  book  Iii.  cb.  xx. 

Imparlance,  in  Law,  time  to  plead,  is  a peti- 
tion that  the  Court  will  grant  the  defendant  time  to 
collider  and  advise  what  answer  he  shall  return  to  the 
Plaintiff.  This,  continues  Blackstone,  in  the  passage 
cited  above,  is  " a practice  which  is  supposed  to  have 
arisen  from  a principle  of  Religion  in  obedience  to  that 
precept  of  the  Gospel  ; 4 Agree  with  thine  adversary 
quickly  whilst  thou  art  in  the  way  with  him.’  " 

General  Imparlance  is  a matter  of  course,  where  the 
Defendant,  without  saving  any  exception,  is  not  bound 
to  plead  during  the  same  Term,  Special  Imparlance 
iH  not  allowed  without  leave  of  Court ; it  is  with  a saving 
of  all  exceptions  to  the  writ.  Bill,  or  count,  and  is  some- 
limes  to  another  day  in  the  same  Term.  In  Tidd’s 
Practice,  (476.)  the  following  general  rule  is  laid  down, 
that  where  the  Bill  is  filed,  and  perfected  if  special,  or 
a common  appearance  entered  for  the  Defendant  under 
the  Statute,  and  the  Declaration  filed  or  delivered  with 
notice  theroi,  four  days  exclusive  before  the  end  of  the 
Term  in  which  the  Writ  was  returnable,  the  Defendant, 
if  he  live  within  twenty  miles  of  Loudon,  and  the  venue 
be  laid  ill  London  or  Middlesex,  must  plead  within 
four  days  ; if  otherwise,  within  eight  days  exclusive. 

But  os  this  rule  might  impose,  in  some  cases,  a great 
hardship  on  the  Defendant,  the  Judges  of  the  respec- 
tive Courts,  at  their  Chambers,  exercise  ail  equitable 
jurisdiction  of  granting  further  time  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Defendant,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the 
case. 

IMPA'RT,  A Fr.  impartir ; Lat.  imperii rt  ; in , 

Impa'rter.  f and  partiri , to  divide,  or  part.  In  the 

1m  pa’rtim.e,  ( Quotation  from  Holland’s  Plutarch, 

Impa'rtmext.  ) the  im  is  privative. 

To  divide,  share,  or  give  part  among  others;  to 
communicate. 

It  behoooth  vs  to  tcch«  oilier)  as  with  Paid)  diuyde  trwely  fie  *m- 
parte  the  wrirde  of  God  to  other. 

Joye.  The  Erpoticion  of  Daniel,  ch.  ir. 

The  secrete  tboughles  imparted  with  such  trust 
The  wanton  txlke,  the  diuerx  mange  of  play, 

The  friendship  sworne.  eebe  promise  kept  vj  iuvl. 

Surrey.  Prisoner  in  Windsor  re  count  cik,  !((. 
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Mishaps  are  mastred  by  advice  discreet, 

And  councell  militate*  the  greatest  smart ; 

Found  neuer  help,  who  ueuer  would  his  hurt*  impart. 

Spenser.  Fame  fjmcenr,  booh  i.  can.  7 , 

His  chiefe  exercises  are,  Inking  the  whiffe,  squiring  a cockatrice, 
anil  making  priay  searches  for  importer*. 

Ben  Jot won.  Awry  Man  ant  of  kit  Humour.  Actor*'  frame*  : 
Sni/t. 

Furthermore  the  very  present  time  w fetch  wt  call  now  is  said  to  be 
impartible  and  indivisible.  Holland.  Plutarch,  fuL  835. 

Now  'tis  no  woodar  that  this  change  of  comparison  works  a dispa- 
rity in  the  denominations : and  that  thereby  the  same  body  may  be 
conceiv'd  to  be  more  or  less  impartible,  then  it  ia  active  or  heavy. 

Digby.  Of  Bodies,  cb.  xi.  fol.  120. 

Hoa.  It  beckons  you  to  go  away  with  it. 

As  if  it  some  i'»ip«rf»wewf  did  desire 
To  you  alone.  Shaktpeare.  Hamlet,  fill.  257. 

Well  may  be  then  to  you  his  cares  impart, 

And  share  his  burthen  where  he  share  his  heart. 

Dry  den.  To  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde. 

By  whose  friendly  communication  they  may  often  learn  that  in  a 
lew  moments,  which  cost  the  importer*  many  a year's  toil  and  study. 
Boyle.  Work*,  vol.  ii.  p.  61.  Of  fr nlural  Vhtlot>yyhy 

The  following  prescriptions  ire  but  part  of  a collection  of  receipts 
and  processes,  that  had  from  time  to  time  been  recommended  to  me, 
cither  by  the  experience  of  the  importers  or  by  my  own. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  v.  p.  312.  Medicinal  Experiments. 

Vain  transitory  splendour* ! couM  not  all 
Reprieve  the  tott'ring  mansion  from  it*  fall  ? 

Obscure  it  sinks,  nor  shall  it  more  im/wrf 
An  hour's  Importance  to  the  poor  man’s  heart. 

Goldsmith.  The  Deserted  Village. 

IMPARTIAL,  ^ Fr.  impartial ; in,  and  par  Hal, 
Impartially,  I q-  r.  favouring  one  part  or  parly. 
Impartiality,  V Not  favouring  either  party ; 
Imfa'rtialist,  I not  inclining  to  one  party  in  pre- 
Impa'rtialness.  J ference  to  the  other;  indifferent 
to  either  party ; and,  consequently,  equable,  equitable, 
just. 

But  let  us  weigh  the  thing,  which  they  exhort  j 
Tis  peace,  submission,  and  a parti'nwnt, 

Which  how  expedient  'ti*  hsr  either  part, 

'Twere  good  we  judg'd  with  an  impartial  heart. 

Darnel.  History  of  Civil  if 'an,  book  ii. 

There  must  meet  in  God's  minister*,  courage  and  impartiality. 
Impartiality,  not  to  make  difference  of  person* ; courage,  not  to 
make  spar*  of  the  sin*  of  the  greatest. 

Halt.  Work*,  vol.  ii  p,  116-  Coni.  John  Baptist. 

God.  whose  eqnall  hand  impartially  doth  temper 
Grealnesae  and  goodness*. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odysory,  book  xiz. 

Virtue  with  sloth,  and  coward*  with  the  brave, 

Are  level'd  in  th’  impartial  grave, 

If  they  no  Poet  have. 

Stepney.  Horace,  hook  i*.  Ode  9. 

I shall  therefore  only  consider  Ovid  under  the  character  of  a Poet, 
and  endeavour  to  show  him  impartially,  without  the  usual  prejudice 
of  a translator.  Addison.  Note*  on  Grid. 

And  truly  for  my  part,  I am  professedly  enough  an  in:  artialist, 
not  to  stick  to  confess  to  you,  Tneophilus,  that  1 read  the  Bible  ami 
the  Icamedest  expositors  on  it,  with  somewhat  particular  aims  and 
disposition*. 

Boyle.  Work*,  vol.  iL  p.  276.  On  the  Style  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture*. 

Impartiality  strips  the  mind  of  prejudice  =*nd  passion,  keeps  it 
tight  and  even  from  the  byass  of  interest  and  desire  ; and  so  presents 
it  like  a rata  tabula  equally  disposed  to  the  reception  of  all  truth. 
So  that  the  soul  lies  prsj»*re«5,  and  open  to  tnKwUun  it ; and  prejws- 
aessed  with  nothing  lha.  can  oppose  or  tnrust  it  cut. 

South.  Scrmoia,  voL  L p.  262. 

He  spoke  of  it  as  a tr.lng  that  would  give  mm  assurance  of  ,wr 
majesty*  imparti  r Uses*  in  the  general  affair. 

Sir  Ifm.  Temple.  Work*,  vol.  iv.  p.  69.  Letter  to  the  King,  Jan. 29, 
1675. 


IMPART. 

IMPAR- 

TIAL 


Those  faults  which  artful  men  conceal, 

Stand  here  engravM  w ith  pm  of  steel. 

By  conscience,  that  impartial  scribe  1 
Whose  honest  palm  diadaina  a bribe. 

Cotton.  Vision*  in  Verte 
Whilst  all  with  eager  looks  contend 
Their  wit  or  worth  to  recommend, 

Still  let  your  mild,  yet  piercing,  eye* 

Impartially  adjudge  the  prize. 

Jane*.  Tate*.  The  Enchanted  Fruit. 
IMPASSABLE,  in,  and  passable,  from  the  verb  to 
pas*. 

That  may  or  cannot  be  pasted,  gone  over,  or  through. 

Every  min  for  hi*  part  gave  out  and  said.  Here  are  not  the  straight 
gullets  of  Candium,  here  are  not  the  impassable  nor  inaccessible 
passes  and  format*.  Holland.  ldvita,  fol.  322. 

But  least  the  difficult  of  passing  back 
Stay  his  return,  perhaps,  over  this  gulfe 
Impassable,  impervious,  let  US  try 
Adventrou*  work. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  hook  x.  1.  254. 

Sometimes  we  fell,  sometime*  we  slid  through  this  ocean  of  snow 
which  after  October  is  impassable. 

Evelyn.  Miscellaneous  Writing*,  p.  221.  The  Alp*,  (1646  ) 

The  other  parts  of  the  country  adjoining  the  bay  [Adventure  Bay] 
are  quite  hilly ; and  both  those  and  the  flat  are  an  entire  forest  of 
very  tall  tree*,  rendered  almost  im pastable  by  shrubs,  brakes  of  fern, 
and  fallen  tree*. 

Cook.  Voyage*,  vol.  v.  book  i.  cb.  rL  p.  164. 

IMPASSIBLE.  Ft.  It.  and  Sp.  impassible ; Lat. 

Impa'ssirleness,  I in,  and  pastibilis,  from pali,  pas- 

Impassibility,  \rus,  to  suffer. 

Impa'ssivb,  I That  can  or  may  not  suffer, 

Impa'ssiveness.  J bear,  endure ; that  cannot  be 
acted  upon. 

This  mart  pure  parte  of  the  voule,  and  (as  Aristotelle  saythe)  deuioe, 
impassyfde,  and  incorruptible,  is  named  in  Latine  mlellecivt.  wbervnto 
I can  fiode  no  propre  Engly«ebc,  hut  understanding. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot.  The  Govemour,  book  iti.  fol.  224. 

Thousrhe  there  were  in  his  hlcwed  bod  re  and  by*  bloud  ginen  theym 
in  the  *acraoiente  before  hi*  passyon,  vuche  a secrete  wonderfnll 
glory*  of  impassibility  for  the  tyroe.  Ac. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Worltcs,  fol.  1329.  A Treaties  vpon  the  Pat- 
non. 

What  steel,  what  gold,  or  diamond, 

More  impassible  is  found. 

Ctiidey.  Anaercontigue  3.  Beauty. 

And  yet  verily  they  themselves  againe  do  term*  tnove  joyc*,  these 
promptitude*  of*  the  will,  and  wary  circumspection*  by  the  name  of 
eupathie*,  i.  *.  good  affections,  and  not  of  apathies,  uiat  i*  to  say, 
m possibilities  ; wherin  they  use  the  words  aright  and  a*  they  might. 

Hollamt  Plutareh,  fol.  62. 

Who  can  rejoice  in  spirit  to  see  their  bodies  with  a cleans  bright- 
ness without  all  earthly  opacity ; with  agility,  without  all  dulnes* ; 
with  subtility,  without  grow  nets;  with  impassibility,  without  the 
reach  of  annoyance  or  corruption  1 

Hall.  Harks,  vol.  ifi.  fol.  984.  The  Invisible  World,  book  ii. 
sec.  8. 

— ■ — Yet  hard 

For  Gods,  and  too  unequal  work  we  find 
Against  unequal  armea  to  fight,  in  paine, 

Against  unpaio'd,  impassive. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lott,  bonk  vi.  1.  465. 

By  this  mean*  they  arrogated  no  less  to  man's  sufficiency,  then 
even  the  power  of  remaining  in  a calm#  apathy  and  tmpnsnrenesse 
in  ail  effeneivo  emergencies. 

Monologue,  Devow te  Estayes,  Treat.  6.  *ec.  1 . fol.  53. 

He  there  sbeweth,  that  Origen  did  hold  and  leach  the  Son  to  be 
very  God,  uncreated,  immortal,  immutable,  impassible,  infinite,  »m. 
nipi event,  and  absolutely  blessed  and  perfect,  no  less  than  the  Father. 

Bull.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  265.  Life  of  Bishop  Bull,  *«c.  59. 

— — With  matchless  force  the  javelin  fluog 
Beneath  the  pointed  sleet ; hut  vafe  from  harms 
He  stands  impassive  in  th*  ethereal  arms. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  Alii. 
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Hi*  guide  then  warn'd  him,  not  u»  wage  the  war 
With  thin  light  f o^rni,  and  image*  of  air; 

El*e  had  he  rush'd  amid  the  »iw/><u*sYr  train, 

And  madly  s'ruck  at  empty  shade*  in  vain. 

Put.  VirgiL  .Farid,  book  vi. 

IMPA'SSIOX,  Also  written  EmjMtuionaic, 

I m passionate.  v.  W v.  In,  and  pat* ion,  from  the 
I MPA*8M0vate,  udj'J  Lat.  patent*,  pul  participle  of 
pati  ; and  this  from  the  Gr.  to0<«ii*,  to  feel. 

To  fill,  to  move,  to  rouse,  to  warm, — with  passion  or 
feeling? ; to  animate,  to  affect  deeply,  strongly,  keenly. 

As  in  Bor  ton,  tmpastionate , (in,  privative,)  without 
feeling?,  insensate. 

Then  do  not  thou,  with  leave*  and  woes,  impmnc.n  my  aflirru, 

Becoming  gTariou*  to  my  foe  ; nor  fits  it  the  re-spect* 

Of  thy  vow'd  love,  to  honour  him.  that  ha  h dishonour'd  me. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad.  book  is.  fo).  128. 

So  funding,  moving,  or  to  htghth  up  grown 
The  tempter  all  impnnion'd  thus  began. 

Mill tm.  Paradue  Lott,  book  it.  ].  678. 

If  it  [melancholy]  proceed  from  fleagme,  ( which  it  seldom  and 
not  ao  f'rrrjuent  as  the  rest)  it  st'rre*  up  ifull  sy  mptmne*,  and  a kind* 
of  stupiditie,  or  impauionate  hurt. 

Burton.  Anatomy  af  MHancholy,  foL  191. 
Nor  absent  are  thooe  shade*.  whose  -killiil  touch 
Pathetic  drew  th’  impnnion'd  heart,  and  charm'd 
Transported  Athens  with  the  moral  srror. 

Thornton  Wittier. 

On*  wish  alone  my  rarn**t  heart  desires. 

The  vole  impauum'J  hope  my  breast  respire*  ; 

My  finish'd  Labours  may  my  sovereign  heir  I 
Besides  that  wish,  nor  hope  I know,  nor  fear. 

MtrUr.  fjitiaJ,  book  is.  I.  48. 

Then  shall  the  righteous  lie  seen  standing,  victorious,  through  faith 
in  Jesus,  transformed  (to  compare  the  thing*  of  (hit  world  with  thus* 
of  another)  from  the  darkness  of  dust  and  ashes,  to  the  clear  tramp  i 
renrv  of  glass,  the  pure  lustre  of  diamonds,  the  inconceivable  sgil.iy 
of  light,  and  the  perfect  impassibility  of  heaven. 

Home,  ffwb,  vol.  iv.  p.  331.  Dnoorree  \7. 
The  slave,  that's  destin’d  to  the  oar, 

In  one  kind  vision  swims  to  shore; 

The  lover  meets  the  willing  fair, 

And  fondly  grasps  impamve  air 

Cotton.  On  Sleep. 

IMPASTE,  Fr.  empastrr.  To  knead  or  make  into 
dough  or  patitc,  to  paste.  Cotgrave. 

— — _ i Horribly  trick'd 

With  blood  of  fathers,  mothers,  daughter*,  tonne* 

Bak'd  and  imparted  with  the  perching  street*. 

Shakapeare.  Hamlet,  fol.  L’fi.'l, 

IMPATIENS.  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pm- 
tandria , order  Monogynia.  Generic  character:  calyx 
two-leaved ; corolla,  petals  five,  irregular ; nectary 
hooded,  anthers  connate  ; capsule  superior,  five-valverl. 

/.  baltamina  is  the  cultivated  Balsam,  native  of  the 
East  Indies.  I.  noli  me  langere  is  a native  of  England 
and  other  parts  of  Europe.  This  singular  plant  has 
the  property  of  throwing  off  its  flowers  with  a very 
slight  handling,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  the  names 
the  genus  and  species  bear. 

IM PA'TIENT, \ Ft.  impatient;  It.  and  Sp.  im- 

Impa'tihntlv,  r paiimtei  Lat.  impatient  (in.  pri- 

Impa'tirnce,  f votive,  and  patic/u,  from  pati,  to 

Impa'tible.  ) bear  or  suffer;)  not  bearing,  not 
suffering. 

Unwilling  to  bear  or  suffer ; unable  to  bear  nr  for- 
bear ; resisting  su tiering ; and,  consequently,  hasty, 
eager,  impetuous,  ardent,  vehement,  fietful. 

Impatient  i*  he  (hat  wol  not  be.  taught,  ne  underaome  of  hfs  vice. 
SH'l  by  »irif  wurrilh  tnilb  welinglv,  and  dcfeudeLh  hi*  fol?. 

Chaucer,  the  Ceramet  Tale,  vol.U.  p.  313. 


,They  may  be  assured,  that  this  people,  as  they  bo  way  sought  our 
Lianne,  but  rsed  our  mm  with  ill  kiiuiruOM ; so  are  they  impatient 
of  such  a wrong,  a*  to  haue  any  of  their  people  perforce  taken  from 
them,  and  will  doubtless*  weke  reumge. 

Hnhluyt.  Voyage i,  Up'.  voL  tii.  fo).  682.  Af  Laurence  hey  mu 

And  in  ail  other  causes,  if  they  separate  thomseluet  of  xmpaaecxe 
that  the  one  .cannot  suflre  tbe  other's  ioArmities,  they  must  remaine 
* omened. 

Tyndall.  Worket,  lot.  206.  .Matthew,  chap.  ». 

Thu*  you  see  what  be  the  powers  snd  faculties  of  the  soul  of  this 
universality,  which  enlriug  into  a frail,  mortal,  and  passible  instru* 
ments  of  bodies,  however  they  be  in  themselves  incurruptihte,  impa- 
htde,  and  the  mom.  Holland  Plutarch,  foL  864. 

That  he  was  both  Son  and  Father,  as  Mootanu*  (affirmed  ) That 
Je*us  suffered,  but  Christ  remained  impatible,  as  C.'hrrinthns. 

•Sir  Thomat  L/num.  Tut  gar  Krrourt,  bonk  i.  chap,  a. 
With  huge  impatience  be  inly  swell, 

More  fo’r  great  sorrow  that  lie  could  not  pa*,, 

Then  for  the  burning  torment  which  he  felt. 

Spenter.  Ftiene  Queene,  book  ill.  can.  1 1 . 
Beside*,  as  exiles  ever  from  your  homes. 

You  live  perpetual  in  dislurbancy; 

Contending,  thrusting,  shuffling  for  your  room* 

Of  ease  or  honour,  with  impanency. 

Darnel.  Lfutory  of  Civil  War*,  book  vsii. 

Ay,  me ! detre  lady,  which  the  image  art 
Of  ruefull  pity,  and  i impatient  smart ; 

What  direful  chance,  arm’d  with  reueagiog  late, 

Or  cursed  hand  hath  plaid  this  email  part. 

Thus  foule  to  hasten  your  vntimelv  dale. 

Spenter.  Fan  ie  Queene,  I look  i« . can  1 . 

That  when  the  rolling  tide  doth  stir  him  with  her  waves, 

Straight  foaming  at  the  mouth,  impaAenUy  he  raves. 

Drayton.  Poly-olhion,  son,'  la. 
TTw!  wax,  of  heat  impatient,  melted  run, 

Nor  could  his  wings  sustain  the  blare  of  sun. 

Yatden.  Ovid.  Art  of  Love,  book  u. 

Impatiently  he  views  the  feeble  prey. 

Wishing  soma  nobler  boa»l  to  crass  his  way; 

And  niiher  w<»u!d  the  tusky  boar  attend, 

Or  see  tbe  lawney  lion  downward  bend. 

Drytlen.  Virgil.  Aland,  book  iv. 

No  sooner  do  some  hear  their  behaviour  taxed,  though  with  the 
greatest  tendrmcsv  and  moderation,  but  their  c holer  begins  to  boil, 
•md  i heir  breast  is  acarce  able  to  conuin  and  keep  it  Irom  running 
over  into  the  height*  and  f trie*  ol  bitterness  and  impatience. 

South,  Sermon*,  »ot.  vis.  p.  161. 

Impatient  of  any  interruption*,  be  spent  the  whole  of  bis  time  that 
could  be  spared  bom  the  duties  of  hi*  p*ri*h,  in  reading  and  writing. 
War  hurt  on.  Work*,  vol.  1.  p,  10.  Life  of  the  Author. 

Cab.  \ our  tierce  impatience  forc'd  ua  from  yxiur  presence, 

Urg'd  us  to  speed,  and  bade  us  banish  pity, 

Nor  trust  uur  patnons  with  her  fatal  charms. 

Jahnnm.  Irene,  act  V.  SC.  II. 

I M PATRONIZE,  Fr.  impatroniscr.  To  master, 
conquer,  get  absolute  possession  of,  lay  sure  hold  on, 
take  as  Itis  own.  Cotgrave. 

He  saw  plainly  the  ambition  of  the  French  king  was,  u>  » m pat  ra- 
mie hiintclle  of  the  Ouchie. 

Bacon.  Henry  I'll,  fol.  90. 

IMPAWN,  9.  \ It.  impegnarc;  Sp.  etnpenar  ; 

I *i  pawn  t no,  n.  f Lat.  pignerare  ,•  D.  panden  ; Ger. 
pfanden ; Sw.  panta.  See  Pawn. 

To  gage  or  iugnge  as  a security  ; to  pledge. 

I heard  of  men  and  women  that  drunke  away  their  children,  and 
all  their  good*  at  the  emperor's  taueme,  and  not  being  able  to  pay, 
luuing  inipaumrrt  himielfe,  the  taoemer  bringeth  him  out  to  the  high 
way,  and  beat*  him  »poo  the  leggra  ; then  they  that  pease  by,  know- 
mg  the  cause,  and  hailing  peraduenlur*  compassion  vpon  him,  giue 
the  money,  and  *o  he  is  ransomed. 

Hakluyt.  Voyage*,  $e.  voi.  i.  fol,  314.  hi.  Anth  InAtne  m. 


tM  PA- 
TIENT. 

IMPAWN. 
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IMPAWN.  (TfcU  resolution  »)  not  to  *p»re  l»1»ud  or  H wrrr  to  the 

— »mpatming  of  hi*  cmwnr,  and  dii-pmiplin?  of  France.)  (31  either  h« 
IS! PEACH  hath  ourrthrown*  the  empire  of  (be  Ottomans,  or  Ulen  it  in  hie  way 
y — ^ to  i'aradiie.  Bacon.  Henry  F//.M.87. 

For  God  doth  know,  bow  many  now  in  health, 

Shall  drop  their  blood,  in  approbation 
Of  what  your  reuereoee  ahall  incite  va  to. 

Therefore  take  heed  how  you  mpaame  our  person, 

How  you  awake  our  deeping  sword  of  wane. 

ShaAtpeare.  Henry  V.  U.  70. 


If  therefore  you  dare  trust  my  honettie, 

That  lyes  inclosed  in  this  t/uoke,  which  you 
Shall  bear  along  mpmcn'd,  away  to  night. 

Id.  Winter'*  Tale,  fol.  281 . 

Dukml Yet,  with  reverie 

Was  that  maami'd  ; my  loyalty  and  love 
Were  sacred  ev'n  from  that 

SmoUetl.  The  Regicide,  act  it.  tc.  3- 


Also  anciently  written  Em- 
\ peach ; Fr.  an  packer  ; to  hinder, 
( let.  bar,  stop.  Cotgrave.  From 
) Lat  im-pcd-ire,  to  impede,  or 


IMPE  ACH,  r. 

Imps' ach,  n. 

I MPK'ACIfER, 

Impeachment. 

hinder. 

To  hinder,  to  withstand,  to  oppose  or  resist ; and 
thus,  consequently,  to  put  upon  triul,  to  arraign,  to 
accuse. 


He  pane  order  to  the  men  of  these  flue  small  «hip«.  which  were  not 
almue  fit)  tun  lie*  a piece,  if  the  Hollander*  did  offer  a:jy  rrsi«tan-  e,  to 
run  a'.KKird  of  them,  & to  set  (heir  nwne  skips  on  fire,  nod  to  sc.ipe  in 
their  boats,  which  they  had  tor  the  same  purpose,  that  by  tbit  meaner 
they  might  not  impeach  nut  entrance, 

Hakluyt,  y>ya get,  Jjf.  iii.  M.  Jamet  Lancaster. 

Some  haue  I all  declared  (as  I do  suppose)  the  chiefc  itnpeneke- 
menttt  uf  excellent  learn yue- 

Sir  Thamo*  EJyat,  The  G over nour,  book  i.  fol.  56- 


But  the  souldioum  filed  Cur  their  parts  and  went  coldly  to  their 
business*,  even  of  purpose,  that  the  iilianl  and  commendable  parts 
of  the  captain  might  he  discredited  and  depraved,  and  *o  the  victorie 
was  much  hindered  and  impeached. 

Holland.  Lm««,  fol.308. 

How  soever  the  quantilie,  depth,  and  heights  of  the  water,  may 
•eem  to  unpeach  and  stop  their  breaLh. 

Ad.  Phme,  m>1.  i.  fol.  311. 


So  that’s  my  comfort — wliat  may  be  done  without  impencke  or 
waste,  I can  and  will  do. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Hainan*  friar,  act  i.  sc.  I. 

For  whose  sake  I will  loose  the  rein*,  and  give  mine  anger  swinge, 

Without  my  wiidome*  least  impeach 

Chapman.  Hvmrr.  I had,  hook  i*.  fol.  129. 

So  that  instead  nf  finding  Prtiaty  an  impeiuhrraf  nchwnt  nr  faction, 
the  more  I March,  iho  more  I grow  into  all  per*ua«wn  to  think  rather 
faction  and  she,  as  with  a »pou»*l  ring,  are  wedded  together,  neier  to 
hr  divorc'd 

.\fillnn.  Wan kt,  sol,  i.  fol.  51.  The  Reamt  of  Church  Government. 

And  to  the  end  he  might  without  any  impeachment  allure  all  men 
to  favour  him,  had  made  semblance  that  he  adhered  to  the  Christian 
Religion,  from  which  a pretie  while  before  closely  he  was  remlteil. 

Holland,  stmmuinu*,  fol.  167.  Conttantiu*  and  Juliana* 

II*  (the  Karl  of  Strafford)  was  scarce  enter’d  into  the  Hnu*e  of 
Peers,  when  the  Mesoge  from  the  Houm  of  Common*  **a*  call'd  in, 
and  when  Mr.  Pym  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  name  of  all  the  Commons  of 
Rngiand,  impeach'd  Thomas,  Karl  of  Strafford,  (with  the  addition  of  all 
his  other  title*)  of  high  treason,  and  several  other  heinous  crime*  and 
misdemeanours,  of  which,  he  aaid,  the  Commons  would,  in  due  tune, 
make  proof  in  form  ; and  in  the  mean  time  desir'd,  in  their  name, 
that  he  might  be  sequester'd  from  all  counsels,  and  be  put  into  safe 
custody. 

Clarendon . Hittory  of  the  Rebellion,  book  iii.  vol.  i.  p.  175. 

And,  by  an  action  falsely  laid  of  trover. 

The  lumber  for  their  proper  goods  recover, 

Knough  to  furnish  all  the  lewd  impeachers 
t»f  witty  Beaumont's  poetry  and  Fletcher’s, 

Bailer,  Upon  Critic*. 


Of  these,  the  representative*  of  the  people,  or  House  of  Commons,  IMPEACH, 
cannot  properly  judge  ; because  their  constituents  are  the  parties  _ 
injured  ; and  can  therefore  only  impeach.  But  before  what  Court  JMI’K.M  M- 
shall  this  impeoc/oncmi  be  tried  J Not  before  the  ordinary  tribunals,  5IKNT. 
which  would  naturally  be  swayed  by  the  authority  of  *©  powerful  an  - — __ — ' 
accuser.  Keaton  therefore  will  suggest,  that  this  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature, which  represents  tb*  people,  must  bring  its  charge  bcf»  e the 
other  branch,  which  consists  of  the  nobility,  who  base  neither  the 
same  interests  nor  tb*  same  passions  as  popular  assemblies. 

Bladuione.  Commemtanc i,  vol.  iv.  p.  261.  book  iv.  ch.  six. 

Impeachment,  in  T*aw,  a solemn  prosecution  lay  the 
Commons  of  Great  Britain  in  Parliament,  before  the 
Lords  in  Parliament,  os  the  most  high  and  supreme 
Court  of  jurisdiction  in  the  kingdom.  Blackstone  says 
that  a Commoner  cannot  be  Impeached  before  the 
Lords  for  a capital  offence,  for  he  is  not  their  Peer,  and 
they  arc  not  bound  so  to  judge  him  ; accordingly,  in  the 
4th  Ed vr.  III.,  the  Lords,  ttna  wee,  refused  to  admit  the 
Impeachment  of  Simon  de  Bedford,  who  had  been  an 
accomplice  in  Mortimer’s  treason  ; nor  when  they  were 
afterwards  prevailed  on  to  admit  the  charge,  on  account 
of  the  heinousne.ss  of  his  crimes,  did  they  do  so  without 
a Protest,  guarding  against  this  instance  of  their  assent 
to  the  King's  request  being  drawn  into  a precedent  for 
the  future.  But  a Commoner  may  be  Impeached  of 
high  crimes  aod  misdemeanours.  A Peer  may  be  Im- 
peached for  any  crime.  Mr.  Hall&m,  in  considering  the 
case  of  Fitzharris,  ill  1681,  seems  to  think  thut  the 
refusal  of  the  Lords  to  admit  the  Impeachment  of  a 
Commoner  for  Treason  (a  refusal  which  was  again 
asserted  by  the  Upper  House,  and  vehemently  protested 
against  by  a Resolution  of  the  Commons)  is  not  easily 
to  be  justified  ; and  indeed  that  in  the  latest  determina- 
tion, in  the  case  of  Sir  Adam  Blair,  subsequent  to  the 
Revolution,  after  a full  deliberation,  und  a diligent 
search  for  precedents,  the  Lords  resolved  that  they  would 
proceed  on  the  Impeachment.  Mr.  Hallam,  therefore, 
considers  Blackstone's  position  to  be  " inadvertent.’* 

( ’Co  tut, . Hut.  xi.  316.) 

In  an  Impeachment,  Articles  are  exhibited,  and  Ma- 
nagers appointed  by  the  Commons,  and  the  same  evi- 
dence is  required  os  in  the  common  Courts  of  Judica- 
ture. The  Peers  address  the  Crown  to  appoint  a 
High  Steward  for  the  greater  dignity  and  regularity  of 
their  proceedings.  This  officer  was  formerly  elected  by 
themselves,  and  it  has  been  considered  that  he  is  not 
indispensable  to  an  Impeachment.  In  the  case  of  the 
Earl  of  Dunhy,  temp.  Car.  //.,  it  was  insisted  thut  no 
pardon  under  the  Great  Seal  shall  be  pleadable  to  an 
Impeachment ; und  this  claim  was  confirmed  by  the  Act 
of  Settlement,  I2lh  and  13th  William  111.  c.  2.  But  the 
King  may  pardon  after  conviction  by  au  Impeachment. 

In  the  case  of  Warren  Hustings  it  was  determined,  after 
u very  long  und  able  discussion,  that  nn  Impeachment 
did  not  abate  by  a Prorogation  or  Dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment; for  that  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  though  it 
might  not  always  be  sitting,  nevertheless  existed  at  all 
times ; and  that  the  Prosecutors  being  all  the  Com- 
mons of  England,  not  merely  the  House  of  Commons, 
w'ere  not  divested  of  their  right  by  the  temporary  sus- 
pension of  their  organ. 

Blackstone  is  very  eloquent  and  dignified  in  his 
eulogy  on  the  privilege  of  Impeachment.  " This  is  a 
custom  derived  to  us  from  the  Constitution  of  the 
ancient  Germans,  who  in  their  great  Councils  son  e- 
times  tried  capital  accusations  relating  to  the  Public, 
licet  apud  Concilium  accutare  quoqur,  et  divert  men  ca- 
pitii  inlftriderr.  (Tacitus,  de  Jf or.  Germ.  12.)  And  it 
has  a peculiar  propriety  in  the  English  Constitution, 
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IMPEACH,  which  has  much  improved  upon  the  ancient  model  im- 
MENT.  ported  hither  from  the  Continent.  For  though  in  general 
IMPEDE  lhe  union  of  the  Legislative  and  Judicial  powers  ought 
to  he  most  carefully  avoided,  yet  it  may  happen  that  a 
Vj,'~v  subject,  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  public 
affairs,  may  infringe  the  rights  of  the  People,  and  be 
guilty  of  such  crimes  as  the  ordinary  Magistrate  either 
dares  not  or  cannot  punish.’*  He  then  continues,  as  we 
have  cited  him  above,  and  concludes.  ••  This  is  u vast 
superiority  which  the  Constitution  of  this  Island  enjoys 
over  those  of  the  Grecian  or  Kotium  Republics,  where 
the  People  were  at  the  same  time  both  J udges  and 
Accusers.  It  is  proper  that  the  Nobility  should  judge 
to  insure  justice  to  the  accused;  as  it  is  proper  that  the 
People  should  accuse,  to  insure  justice  to  the  Common- 
wealth.” 

The  earliest  instance  of  Parliamentary  Impeachment 
in  English  History,  is  that  of  Lord  Latimer,  in  1376. 
Between  those  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  in  1449,  and  of 
Sir  Giles  Mompesson,  in  1621.  the  practice  appears  to 
have  fallen  into  disuse  ; Bills  of  Attainder,  or  of  Pains 
and  Penalties,  having  been  preferred  to  it.  Even  the 
case  last  mentioned  was  not  strictly  conducted  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  of  Impeachment ; the  Commons  not 
exhibiting  distinct  Articles  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords. 

IMPEARL.  See  Empearl.  Fr.  anpcrlcr,  to  cover 
with  pearl* ; with  any  thing  resembling  pearl*. 

i '■  - An  boat, 

Innumerable  as  the  star*  of  night, 

Or  stars  of  morning,  dew-drop*,  which  die  sun 
Imprarh  on  everv  leaf  sod  every  flower. 

Mill  on.  Pam  fine  ImA,  book  V.  1.  747. 


Sir,  why,  in  lucid  drops,  the  balmy  rain 

With  sparkling;  gems  impearlt  the  spangled  plain  ? 

Brooms.  Paraphrase  of  Job. 
Wait  till  all 


The  crystal  dews,  rat pearfd  upon  the  g;  us, 

Are  touch’d  by  Ph«rbus’  beam*,  ind  mount  slot!. 

With  various  clouds  to  paint  the  azure  -ky. 

Dyer.  The  Pieter,  book  i. 

IMPE  CCABLE.")  Fr.  impeccable ; It.  tmpcccer- 

Impe’ccant,  >bile;  Sp.  impecable  ; Lai.  impcc- 

Impe'ccancy.  J cabilis,  used  with  an  active  signi- 
fication, (in,  privative,  and  peccabilis,  inus.)  from  pec- 
care  ; which  Vossius  thinks  is  a\6*/u*  ngerr,  to  act 
without  reason,  inttor  pecudis.  like  a beast. 

That  cannot  do  wrong,  or  transgress,  or  sin. 

Had  we  been  made  impeccable,  we  should  have  been  another  kind 
of  creatures  then  now;  since  we  had  then  wanted  the «v*-»f«****,  (,r 
liberty  of  will  to  do  good  and  erUL,  which  is  one  of  ourewntial  atm* 
butea.  Qlanml.  I’reesulence  of  Soul*,  cb.  viii.  ng.  G,  2. 

She  [the  Church  of  Rome]  slamls  upon  it,  that  she  cammt  erre, 
*nd  atubboftvely  chalcoge*  unto  her  chaira  a certain  tmpeccimcir  of 
judgment 

Hail.  Work,  vol.  i.  fol.  611.  No  Peace  with  Nome. 

The  Freethinkers  arc  very  forward  to  tell  you  precisely  what  C5n<l 
can  or  cannot  do : he  cannot  work  a miracle,  cannot  give  a Revela- 
tion, cannot  guide  the  motiooa  of  a fiee  agent,  nor  ntako  such 
a one  impeccable. 

Search.  tight  of  Nature,  val.  ii.  pari  iti.  ch.  XX  iv.  p.  4. 
With  a vengeance  selecting,  from  all  other  classes. 

Poor  dogs  of  some  sort,  and  impteea.nl  half-asses. 

Byron.  FI  pi  rile  1.  To  G.  IJoyd. 


IMPE'DE,  Lat.  imped-be,  (in,  and  pcs, 

Impk'diment,  | a foot ; opposed  to  erpedire,  see 
Imff.dimb'ntal,  \Expedient.)  to  feller  ] to  hinder 
I'mpbdite,  I or  oppose  Me  feet.  Generally  (ns 

TMPEDiTrvE,  J the  Fr.  empescher , English  im- 


peach. ) 


To  hinder,  to  withstand,  to  oppose,  to  resist.  IMPEDE 

Impede , immediately  from  the  Lat.  and  impeach  |M‘J7El 
from  the  French.  . 

Lord,  hear*  my  praier,  and  let  my  cryc  passe 
Unto  thee,  Lord,  without  impediment. 

Wyat.  Ptahn  102. 

Whereof  when  y*  Dyashop  of  Laon  and  y*  I’rouait  were  ware, 
anon  they  shewyd  vnto  hyn»  many  doughty*  and  impediment}*,  A 
aim  pardlya  for  to  treate  w‘  a comynaitie. 

Fabyan,  Anno  1382. 

— - - ■-■■■-—  Hie  thee  hither. 

That  I may  pow  re  my  spirits  in  lliiuc  rare. 

And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
All  that  impeidet  thee  from  the  golden  round  ; 

Which  Fair  and  mrUphysirall  ayde  dolh  seeme 
To  haue  thee  crown’d  wit  hall. 

Shakspe.are.  Macbeth,  fnl.  134. 

They  rould  not  conclude  a peace.  The  chief  impediment  thereof 
was  the  demand  of  the  King  to  haue  Perkin  deliuered  into  hi*  hands, 
as  a reproach  to  all  Kings,  and  a person  not  protected  by  the  law  of 
nations.  Bacon.  Henry  Vll,  fol.  176. 


Which  though  in  Pharaoh  her  desire  it  wrought, 

Ilia  bahish  imbecility  to  see. 

To  (he  child's  speech  impediment  it  brought 
From  which  he  never  after  coukl  be  free. 

Draylem.  Motet.  Hu  Birth  mnd  Miracles,  book  i. 

I perceive  the  soul,  spotted  with  the  least  defect,  accounts  it  [Pur* 
gatoriej  an  indulgent  grace,  as  I have  said,  not  maktag  (in  same 
respect)  any  reckoning  of  it,  compared  with  (be  impetfciwrir/o/  stain, 
which  intercept*  her  fruitive  love. 

Monologue.  Devoute  Etsnyes,  Treat.  7.  vol.  ii.  tec.  3. 

What  were  more  easy  than  to  say,  that  *ix  legs  to  that  unweiMv 
body  had  been  cumbersome  and  i mpeditine  of  molioa  ; that  die 
wings  for  so  mamie  a bulk  had  been  uuletse. 

Hall.  Works,  vol.  iii.  fob  432.  Soliloquy  23. 

Some  error  has  been  committed,  in  not  rightly  computing  and 
subducting  the  contrary  or  impeding  force,  which  arise*  from  the  r»~ 
sistance  of  fluids  to  birdies  moved  any  way,  and  from  the  continual 
contrary  action  of  gravitation  upon  bodies  thrown  upwards. 

Clarke.  Leibnilt  Papers,  p.  34S.  Fifth  Reply. 

Digestion  in  the  stomach,  and  other  faculties  there,  seemed  uot  to 
be  much  r mprdited. 

Bu*ie.  H arks,  voL  vi.  p.  457.  Letter  from  Mr.  fVaUu , July  l", 
1669. 

The  wain  goes  heavily,  impeded  sore 
By  congregat'd  toads  adhering  close 
To  the  elogg’d  wheels. 

Cooper.  The  Task,  book  iv. 


The  want  of  this  (a  life  conformable  to  the  Religion  which  we 
profess)  hath  been  an  impediment  to  the  progress  of  Christianity,  a 
scandal  ami  a stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  unbeliever*. 

Jortm.  Work*,  vol.  i.  p.  91.  On  the  Christian  Religion,  disc.  2. 


IMPE'L, 

Impf/llknt,  n. 

Impf/i.lent,  adj. 

Impeller, 

Impl'lsk, 

Iwpu'lsion, 

Impulsive, 

Impu  lsor. 


Lat.  impdlere,  to  force  or 
drive  in  ; (in,  and  ptUert ,)  Gr. 
vA-eor,  to  move  or  cause  to 
, move,  to  drive. 

* To  force  or  drive  in,  to  drive, 
to  press,  to  urge  on  or  forward  ; 
to  influence  or  move  strongly,  to 
instigate. 


So  that  whatsoever  bcneuctcnce  happened  vnto  us  at  that  tyme  w as 
through  your  request  and  impulsion. 

Unit  Parrant  of  Pones.  Fi  ml.  Ded.  sis.  D.  3. 


S.  What  do  you  mean  by  voluntary  oath*  ? 

C.  Those  that  no  other  impellent  but  myself.  or  my  own  worldly 
gain  or  interest,  estort  from  me. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  i.  fol.  49.  A Practical  Catechism,  book  i. 
see.  8. 

Hia  gentle  dumb  expression  turn’d  at  length 
The  eye  of  Kvc  to  mark  hi*  play ; he  glad 
Of  her  attention  gam’d,  with  serpent  tongue 
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Organic,  or  impulse  at  vocal  air, 

His  fraudulent  temptation  thus  began. 

Milton.  Paradise  Loti,  book  lz.  L 530. 

— . — — I ioy  (repllde  tbe  Kiogf 

0 Laertiades,  to  bear  thy  liberal!  counselling, 

In  which  i»  alt  decorum  kept,  nor  any  point  lacks  touch, 

Tit  at  might  be  thought  on,  to  conclude,  a reconcilement  such 

As  fits  example,  and  us  two.  My  minde  yet  makes  me  swear*. 

Not  your  impulsion. 

Chapman.  Homer.  I had,  book  xix.  foL  271. 

His  quick  eye  fixed  heavily  and  dead. 

Stirs  not  when  prick'd  with  the  tmpulsiee  goad. 

Drayton.  Mote*.  IBs  Birth  ami  Miracles,  book  ii. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  motives  and  impultives.  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury  refused  to  be  sent  abroad. 

Reliquue  Wottonianee,  p.  409. 

Tbe  ionitrncy  and  atresse  being  made  upon  the  hypomnchlion  or 
fulciment  in  the  decusaauao,  tbe  greater  compression  it  made  by  the 
onion  of  two  tmpmiton. 

Str  Thomas  Brown.  Cyrus  Gunten,  chap.  ii. 

In  vain  r for  from  the  east  a Belgian  wind 

His  hostile  breath  through  the  dry  rafters  scat. 

The  flames  impelTd  *oon  left  their  roes  behind. 

And  forward  with  a wanton  fury  went. 

Dryd*n.  An  mu  Mirabilis. 

Such  ponderous  bodies  do  take  an  enforc'd  flight  from  an  exterior 
impellent  swiftness. 

Bom/e.  /forks,  voL  vi.  p.  427.  Letter  from  Mr.  Beale,  January  28. 

1666. 

As  very  many  bodies  of  visible  bulk  are  set  a moving  by  external 
impellent t.  and  on  that  score  their  motions  may  be  said  to  be  violent, 
so  the  generality  of  impelled  bodies  do  move  either  upwards,  down* 
wardt.  &c.  toward  any  part  of  the  world,  iu  wbat  line  or  way  soever 
they  find  their  motion  least  re  meted. 

Boyle.  H'»r ha,  vol.  t.  p 210.  A Free  Inquiry  into  the  Received 
Notion  of  Nature. 

For  when  a stone  that  was  at  rest,  doe*  of  itself,  »pon  it*  support 
being  removed,  begin  to  fall  downward  ; what  is  it  that  cause*  the 
stone  to  begin  to  move  ? Is  it  possible  to  be  an  effect  produced 
without  a cause?  Is  it  impelled  without  an  impeller  l 
Clarke.  H'orka,  voL  iii.  foL  792.  A Second  Defence  of  the  Immate- 
riality, S[c. 

To  suppose  that  ia  spontaneous  animal. motion,  the  soul  gives  no 
new  motion  or  impression  to  mailer  ; but  that  all  «pontaneou»  animal 
motion  is  performed  by  mechanical  impuhe  of  matter,  is  reducing  all 
things  to  mere  fate  and  necessity. 

Id.  Leibnitz  Papers,  p.  143.  Fourth  Reply. 

1 wish,  then,  thirdly,  that  Mr.  Hubbes  had  declared  from  whence 
the  rcgnnw  of  the  air's  impai/rion  should  begin. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  207.  An  Erxtmen  of  Mr.  Hobbes's  Diologut 
Phyticue  do  Natura  Arm. 

He  was  unavoidably  led  by  tbe  impulsion  of  hut  love  to  do  it. 

Dry  den.  Preface  to  the  Maiden  Queen. 

I know  among  you  some  have  oft  beheld 
A Mood-hound  train,  by  Rapine's  lust  impel! d, 

(.«  England’s  cruel  coast  impatient  stand, 

To  rob  the  wanderers  wreck'll  span  their  strand. 

Falconer.  The  Shipwreck,  can.  2. 

How  nimble  are  the  motions  of  the  fencer  and  tbe  tennis  player! 
the  baud  perpetually  follows  tbe  eye,  and  moves  as  fast  as  tbe  object 
can  strike  upon  that  : but  between  every  impulse  of  the  object  ami 
every  morion  of  the  hand,  aa  entire  perception  and  volition  must 
inter*  roc. 

Search.  Inghl  of  Nature,  vol.  i,  part  i.  ch-  ii.  p.  36. 


IMPEL. 

IMPKN. 


But  notwithstanding  all  this,  a man  at  rest  in  his  chamber  (like  a 
sheep  impennd  in  the  fold)  is  subject  only  to  unusual  events,  sad 
such  as  rarefy  happen.  Fellham.  Resolve  59. 

Yet  these  from  other  streamer  much  different ; 

For  others,  as  they  longer,  broader  grow; 

These  as  they  run  in  narrow  banks  tmpmt, 

Are  then  at  least,  when  in  the  main  they  flow. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  can.  3. 

IMPEND,  Lat.  impendere,  to  pay  to.  See  Ex- 

pend. 

Wc  y*  greef  of  theym  admytte,  and  take  for  our  own*  spec ially. 
Wbanne  they  for  tbeyr  fldrlytie,  whiche  they  to  r%  dayly  impends, 
stande  and  abide  by  vs  to  oppress*  your  fidclihe  and  vntrouth. 

Fuhyitn.  Anno  1 262. 

Impk'kd,  v.  1 Lat  impend-ere,  to  hong  on  or 

Impendent,  S-over,  (in,  and  pend-ere , to  hang;.) 

ImpeNdency.  j To  overhang;  to  stand  over,  to 
be  close  upon. 

And  then,  1 shall  commend  your  righteous  judgment ; but  yet 
still,  not  flatter  you  that  this  is  a sufficient  u-c  of  this  Baptist’s  ser- 
mon of  the  present  mvpMvdciscjr  of  God's  punishment*. 

Hammond.  Harks,  vol.  iv.  ful.492.  Sermon  4. 

What  if  all 

Her  stores  wrre  open'd,  and  this  firmament 
Of  Hell  should  spout  her  cataract*  of  fire, 

Impendent  horrors,  thrcat’ning  hideous  fall 
One  day  upon  our  heads. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost , book  ii.  I.  177. 

Destruction  hangs  o’er  yon  devoted  wall, 

And  nodding  IlioD  waits  th’  impending  falL 

Pope.  Hamer  Iliad,  book  ii. 

It  is  a means  to  avert  an  impendent  wrath,  to  disarm  an  offended 
Omnipotence  ; and  even  to  fetch  a soul  out  of  the  very  j*w*  of  hell. 

South.  Sermons,  roJ.  i.  p.  14. 

Seas  that  smoothly  dimpling  lie. 

While  the  storm  impends  on  high, 

Showing  in  an  obvious  glaa*, 

Joys  that  in  pevaewion  pass. 

Brooke.  Fables.  The  Female  Seducers. 

Thou,  in  the  wild  and  woixly  mare, 

That  cloud*  the  vale  with  umbrage  deep, 

Impendent  from  the  neighbouring  steep, 

Wilt  find  betimes  a calm  retreat. 

Mallet.  Cupid  said  Hymen. 

IMPENETRABLE,"}  Pr.  impenetrable;  It.  and 
Impenetrably,  I Sp.  impenetrabile  ; Lat.  im- 

Impeneth  ability,  l penelrabilia ; (in,  and  penr- 

Impe'netrarlrness.  i trabilis,  from  penetrate,  that 
is,  as  Festus  interprets  it,  penUus  itUrart,  to  enter  into 
the  inmost  parts.) 

Thai  cannot  be  penetrated ; cannot  be  entered  t»r 
gone  into  ; that  cannot  be  bored  or  pierced ; meta- 
phorically, cannot  be  acted  upon ; cannot  be  reached 
inwardly. 

Nothing  almost  escaped  that  he  acheticd  nat,  were  the  thing  nen«r 
to  diflicyle  (or  a*  who  sayth)  impenetrable. 

Sir  Thomas  Ktyot.  The  Ootcmour,  book  i.  fob  83 

To  weep  with  her,  the  hard  wall  aearce  forbears 
The  woftil  words  she  uUrred  were  such 
Able  to  wound  th’  isiprsrfniMrrf  ears, 

Her  plaints  so  piercing  and  her  gnef  so  much. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  book  vi. 


Ill  PEN. 

IMPENE- 

TRABLE. 


But  it  may  happen,  that  when  appetite  draw*  on*  way,  it  may  be 
opposed,  not  bv  any  Bppelitc  or  passion,  but  by  some  cool  principle 
of  action,  which  has  authority  without  any  impulsire  force. 

Real.  Essay  3.  vol.  iii.  ch.  i.  p.  154. 

IMPEN,  in,  and  pen;  from  the  A.S.  pynd-an , to 
citc  iHte.  See  To  Pen. 

To  enclose,  or  shut  up,  to  enfold. 


Far  otherwise  th’  inviolable  saints 
In  cubic  phalanx  firm  advauc't  entire, 

Invulnerable,  impenetrably  arm’d. 

.\Ult on.  Paradise  loot,  book  si.  I.  400. 


Nay,  •©roe  have  fancied,  that  man.  in  the  stale  of  innoeenev,  had 
also  the  gift  of  penetration ; and  that  he  became  solid,  opake,  and  im- 
prnctrablc  by  bil  fall. 

Clarke.  Leibnitz  Paptri,  p.  207.  Fifth  Paper . 
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IMPEV1&-  So  that  not  even  corporeal  eufwtanc*,  MV  more  than  spiritual,  e'er 
TKABLK.  ceawrs  acting,  which  teems  ixil  to  have  been  apj'rehvndeJ  by  tbuae, 

who  ba»e  placed  the  —ewt  «f  mailer  in  extension  alone,  or  wen  in 

IK.  impenetrability  ; ami  fancied  they  could  conceive  a ho<ly  ali*olutely 
PEOPLE.  »t  real.  Gar  hr,  /ribniii  i'apmrt,  p.  377.  Fifth  Paper. 

-r’  We  may  con  aider,  that  motion  doc*  not  essentially  belong  to  mat- 

tar,  a*  divisibility  and  impenetrable  net*  are  believed  to  do. 

Hoyle.  Ilorki,  vol.  v.  p.  210  A Free  Inquiry  into  the  Received 
A'j/iom  of  Nature, 

Man’*  heart  liad  been  impenetrably  ‘ealV. 

Like  theira  that  cleave  the  flood  or  graze  the  field, 

Had  not  bis  Maker’*  all-bestowing  hand 
Giv’n  him  a soul,  and  bade  him  understand. 

Charter.  Cent'craoriwn. 

IMPE  NITENT,  } Fr.  impenitent;  It.  and  Sp. 

I m penitently,  f impenitent e;  Eat  impttniUn* ; 

Impe'nitence,  l in,  and  pamitentia ; dolor  ob 

Impk'nitencv.  J rem  commiuam,  from  ptenit-cre, 
to  grieve,  or  be  pained,  for  a fault  committed. 

Having  or  feeling  no  pain  ; no  grief  or  sorrow  for  a 
fault  committed  ; careless,  reckless  of  the  consequences 
of  sin  ; remorseless,  uncontrite. 

And  he  that  finally  dieth  impenitent,  a*  dium  wedded  freer**  dye 
in  tbekr  lechery  ; or  he  that  after  TindaJe'a  doctrine,  repenteth  with- 
out care  of  thrifte,  & dyetb  in  a false  heresie  against  hi*  holye 
howsell : suclt*  folkes  be  fiually  reprobates  foreknow^  vnto  G<»d  be- 
fore y*  world  was  wrought,  that  they  would  finally  for  impmi/ence 
fall  vtteriy  to  naught. 

Str  Tkomat  More.  Workct,  fol.  573,  The  Second  Part  of  the  Con- 
futation of  TyndaU. 

He  punishes  one  tin  with  another,  vile  acts  with  evil  habits,  the** 
with  a hard  heart,  and  with  obstinacy,  and  obstinacy  with  impeni- 
tence, and  impenitence  with  damnation. 

Taylor.  Sermon  8.  fol.  75.  Of  doily  Fear. 

Let  us,  therefore,  amend  oar  lives  with  all  speed  ; test  through 
impemtemey  we  run  into  that  stupidity,  which  we  now  seek  all  m<an* 
so  warily  to  avoid,  the  worst  of  superstitions,  and  the  heaviest  of 


all  God’s  judgment*.  Popery. 

Milton.  Prate  tf arit,  veil.  ii.  fol.  12: 


Of  True  Religion,  S(C. 


Spiriluallr  there  i«  never  a perfect  calm  but  after  a tempest : the 
w ind  and  earthquake  ami  fire  make  way  for  the  soft  mice.  Bui  I 
pity  the  llaitrr"  - ami  **lf  applause*  of  a circles*  and  impenitent 
heart  JifoflP  HMt,  nL  iil.lfll.425.  Sofifoqmy  1 1 . 

The  roodition  required  of  u*  is  a consleUaliou  of  alt  the  Gospel 
graces,  every  one  of  them  rooted  in  the  bearl,  though  mixed  with 
much  weaknes*,  and  perhaps  with  many  sins,  so  they  be  not  wil.ully 
and  impemtmtly  lived  and  died  in.  Hatmnrnd. 

The  sum  of  what  I have  said,  is  this.  That  if  no  man  does,  nor  ran 
repent,  without  such  a degree  of  God's  grace  as  cannot  be  resisted, 
no  man’s  repentance  is  commendable,  nor  is  one  man’s  impenitence 
more  blameable  than  another’s;  Choraiin  and  Bethsaida  can  he  in 
ou  more  fault  for  continuing  impenitent,  than  Tyre  and  Sidon  were. 

7 Vtoiton.  Senum  lly.  fol.  IU, 

Every  wtlful  sinner  who  adds  tmpemtency  to  his  sin,  commit*  the 
siu  unto  death  ; because  there  is  no  other  condition  of  panlutv  allow’d 
by  live  Gospel  without  true  repentance. 

StUhngfteet.  Sermont,  vol.  iv.  p.  33. 

The  dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  though  it  be  unspeakably  more 
benign,  more  gracious,  more  encouragiug  to  the  good  and  virtuous, 
is.  at  the  same  time,  more  awful,  more  terrifying,  to  resolved  impeni- 
tent sinners  than  the  dispensation  of  nature. 

Hurd.  Horkt,  vol.  vi.  p.  73.  Sermon  5, 

IMPENNOUS,  without  wings,  (pennt r,)  wingless. 

8.  It  is  generally  conceived  an  earwig  hath  no  wings,  and  la 
reckoned  amongst  impennout  insect*  by  many. 

Sir  Thomat  Brown.  Fulgar  Errourt , book  iii.  ch.  xxvii. 

IMPEOPLE.  See  Empeople.  To  people  or  All 
with  people,  or  many  inhabitants. 

Thou  hast  beJpt  to  impcople  bell. 

Beaumont.  Pryehe,  c«0.  16.  «L  19. 


I'MPERATB,  "I  Fr.  imperatif;  IL  and  Sp.  twt-  .1^^' 

I u i'k’r * ri ve,  j perativo;  Lat.  imperativut , from  __ 
Impe'rativbi.y,  )>imperar*t  quod  proprii  ait , ut  alter  ihi>kr- 
Impk^ katorv,  | pnrtri,  mando  ; I command  (ano-  CHIVED. 
Imperato'rial.  j ther)  tliat  he  gel  ready.  s-v-^ 

Imperative;  that  can  or  may  command;  order,  or 
enjoin ; commanding,  ordering. 

Imperatc  acts;  sec  the  Quotation  from  Hale. 

Ne,  when  it  is  an  aduerbe  of  forbidding,  may  be  iiidifferentlye 
ioyned  with  a verbe  of  the  subiunctiue  mode  or  el*  ot  the  tmuera/iue. 

Udult.  Fh/terr*,  &L  I! 4. 

Iht  suit*  of  sing*  are  imperative. 

Hall.  Horkt,  vol.  i-  fob  1103.  Comt.  Hand  nth  Balktheka  and 
Uhak. 

■ ■ He  make  the* 

Amongst  the  Gods  of  glorious  degree 

Guide  of  men’s  waies,and  theirs.  And  will  impart 

To  thee  the  mightie  • mperutorie  art. 

Chapman,  A Hymnt  to  Hcrma,  Cut.  81. 

— All  which  stand 

la  awe  of  thy  high  imporatory  head. 

Id.  Ik.  fol.  86 

I find  that  the  remotest  muscle  in  my  body  mores  et  the  command 
of  my  will,  and  since  I are  the  energy  of  my  soul  in  every  particle  of 
ray  body,  though  not  using  intellectual  actions  in  every  part,  yet 
uung  some  that  are  imperole,  as  local  motion  ; some  that  are  natural 
tod  involuntary,  as  the  pulse  of  my  heart,  the  circulation  of  my  blood, 
my  digestion,  sanguification,  distribution,  augmentation. 

Ha/e.  Origin  of  Mankind,  ch.  L fol.  22. 

Special  providence  in  relation  to  the  acts  tbemseluea,  are  tho*e 
special  acting*  of  the  divine  power  and  will,  whereby  he  acts  either  in 
things  natural  or  moral,  not  according  to  the  rules  of  general  provi- 
dence, but  above,  ur  besides,  or  against  them : and  these  I call  the 
imperatr  acta  of  divine  providence.  Id.  Ik.  ck.  i.  fol.  36. 

The  word*,  though  they  are  delivered  imperatively,  yet  are  a plain 
promise  ; as  if  it  had  been  said,  Sow  in  righteousness,  and  then  you 
shall  reap  in  mercy.  For  it  is  usual  in  Scripture  for  the  divine  pro- 
mi***  to  he  delivered  in  the  imperative  mood,  to  signify,  that  if  that 
be  done  which  God  commands,  his  promise  is  sure  and  certain,  and 
presently  performed. 

Bishop  Bull.  Work*,  vol.  i.  p.  34.  Sermon  1. 

If  we  declare  our  meaning  in  the  form  of  a wish,  it  is  called  the 
optative ; if  in  th*  form  of  a command  or  request,  rt  is  the  impera- 
tive. 

Beattie.  Element*  of  Moral  Science,  part  i.  ch.  i,  sec.  3. 
IMPERATORIA.  in  Botany,  a genus  of  Ihc  class 
Pentandrta , order  Digynia,  natural  order  VmbeUiferte. 

Generic  character : petals  indexed,  emarginate  ; fruit 
nearly  round,  compressed,  gibbous  in  the  middle,  the 
margin  banded. 

One  species,  I.  Aalnilhium,  the  common  Master-wort, 
a native  of  Scotland. 

IMPERCEFVED,  “|  Im,  privative,  and  perceive. 
Impercki'vable,  j Fr.  appercevoir , from  the 
Impercei'vablenem,  ( Lat.  per-etpere,  to  take  up 
Imperceptible.  f wholly,  to  comprehend,  (per. 
Imperceptibly,  and  capere,  to  take.) 

iMPBRCK'pTtBLENESS.  J Imperccivfd  ; usually  writ- 
ten unperceived,  q.  V. 

Impcrceivable,  or  imperceptible ; that  cannot,  may 
not  be  perceived;  comprehended,  distinguished,  dis- 
cerned, seen ; incomprehensible,  undislingui&hable,  in- 
visible. 


Strange  play  of  Fat* ! when  mightiest  human  things 
Haag  on  »uch  small  imperceptible  thing*. 

Cowley.  The  Damdeu,  book  iv. 

Many  excellent  things  there  are  iu  nature,  which  were  very  well 
worth  our  knowledge,  but  yet,  as  hath  been  said,  either  by  reason  of 
their  remoteness  from  us,  unaccemiblenesa  to  them,  tuhtilty  and  im- 
perccptiblene *t  to  ut,  either  are  not  at  all  suspected  to  be,  or  are  mil 
so  much  as  within  any  of  our  faculties  to  apprehend  or  discover  what 
they  are.  Hale.  Ongm  of  Mankind,  ch.  i,  fol.  Id. 
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IMPER-  The  rh»M  remov'd  imperceptibly  from  thr  left  «rm  to  the  right,  Mid 
CEKTIBLE  lb*  ro*n  Ml  atark  dumb  since  ; thus  writ  the  tradition  there. 

HowrJL  Letter  1 1 . bu«tk  i.  **c.  5. 

^FCT  [Hobbes]  seemed  to  think  that  the  Universe  wm  God.  and  that 

^ f KL 1.  gon|,  wtfc  m>ieria|(  Thought  be£g  ouly  subtile  and  imperceptible 
motion.  Burnet,  them  1 imes.  Charles  II.  .1m mo  )6f>l . 

Then  finding  the  Madder  to  he  plumped  up.  we  would  have  tied  up 
the  contained  air,  but  could  not  do  it  by  reason  of  an  imprecated 
hole. 

Boy/e.  Work t,  vnj.  v.  p.  620.  The  General  History  of  Air. 

There  is  yet  another  way  by  which  a temptation  arrives  to  its  high- 
est pitch  or  proper  hour ; and  that  is  hy  a long  train  of  gradual,  «m- 
perceivable  encroaches  of  the  flesh  upon  the  spirit. 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  si.  p.  242. 

And  this  imprrcncenblenett  of  the  impressions  made  upon  our 
souls  liy  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  that  which  our  Saviour  signified  to 
Nirodemus.iu  the  third  of  St.  John,  by  the  similitude  of  a wind,  which, 
saith  he,  we  hear  the  sound  of ; but  we  know  not  whence  it  cotneth, 
nor  whither  it  goelh. 

Sharpe.  Works,  sol.  iii.  p.  83.  Srmson  5. 

He  [Agricola]  moulded  that  fierce  nation  hy  ^egice*  to  soft  and 
social  customs  ; leading  them  imperceptibly  into  a fondness  for  baths, 
for  gardens,  for  grand  houses,  and  all  (lie  commodious  elegancies  of 
a cultivated  life. 

Burke.  Works,  vol.  X.  p.  218.  Am  Abruigrmenl  if  English  History. 

Thus  both  conceived  prrerptinty  to  arise  from  a certain  combina- 
tion or  aggregation  of  tmperirptiee  particles,  and  that  there  was  no- 
thing existent  which  was  not  originally  and  separately  tmperttptive, 
•hat  is  corporeal. 

Sear  eh.  Light  of  Nature,  voL  ii.  part  i.  cb.  it.  p.  162. 

IMPE'RDIBLE,")  In,  and  perdible,  from  the  Lat. 

Iwperdibi'lity.  f ptrd-err,  perhaps  from  the  Gr. 
wepO^tir,  to  lay  waste  or  destroy. 

Not  to  be  destroyed  or  wasted,  indestructible. 

But  as  they  [wisdom  and  knowledge]  are  harder  in  their  acquisi- 
tion, so  are  they  more  imperdtble  and  strady  in  their  slay. 

FeUhatm,  fd.377.  Something  upon  Eceles.  CT.  U.  ».  1 1. 

Neither  are  those  precious  ihings  of  greater  use  to  the  making  of 
vessels  and  utensils,  unless  some  little  niceties  and  curiosities,  by 
means  of  their  beauty,  imperdsbdify,  and  ductility. 

Iter  ham.  Physic*/-  Thcnhigy,  bonk  r cl  !t  note  5. 

IMPE'RFECT,  ^ Fr.  imparfait ; Sp.  imperfecta; 

Imperfection,  ( It  imperfetto  ; Lat.  imperfectus. 

Imperfectly,  l past  participle  of  the  unused  in»- 

Jmpe'rpkctxess.  ’ prrjicere , from  in,  and  perjicert, 
to  make  or  do  wholly  or  entirely ; per,  mid  facert,  to 
make  or  do. 

Not  wholly  or  entirely  made  or  done  : incomplete, 
unfinished;  faulty:  defective  or  deficient,  insufficient 

For  all  thyng  that  is  cleaped  imparjUe  is  pruned  imparjftr,  by  th« 
amenusyng  of  perfection  of  Ihe  thyng  that  is  parfite. 

Chaucer  The  third  Boake  of  Boectut,  fob  226. 

We  as  men  stumble  and  terme  it  otherwise  then  *•  shuld.  that  is  no 
tneouenifee  in  the  omterie,  but  an  imper/Mion  in  vs  that  bo  not  able 
to  express®  it. 

Stephen,  Bishop  of  Wynchcster.  Of  Tronsuhetantmtion,  fnl,  135. 

Neither  wpre  their  dedes  which  they  dyd  after  they  were  receaued 
vnder  grace  suffici4l  in  Ihemselues  to  fulfill  the  law  of  Ihe  present 
time,  saue  u Cbnsles  mentes  did  supply  y*  imperfectntt  of  th*,  and 
V4  which  was  lackyng  on  their  part  through  their  infirmities. 

TyndalL  Worker,  fol.  400.  John,  ch.  it. 

A thousand  times,  O happy  he 
Who  doth  his  passion,  «o  subdue 
That  be  may  with  clear  Reason's  eye 
Their  imperfection’s  fountains  new. 

That  so  t.c  may  himselfe  renew. 

Stirling.  Crtrsus.  Chorus  I. 
He 

Will  honour’d  b®  in  all  simplicitie  l 

Have  all  his  actions  wondred  at,  and  view’d 

With  silence  and  amazement, — not  with  rude 
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Dull  and  prophane,  weak  and  imperfect  eyes,  • 1MPKU- 

Haue  buste  aeaj-cb  made  in  his  masteries.  FE«T. 

Bra  JoHSoei.  fnder -woods.  Elrgie  9.  

t.et  me  hare  no  life  hut  in  Thee,  no  care  bait  to  enjoy  Thee,  no  am-  111  PERM  A* 
bition  but  Thy  glory ; Oh  make  me  thus  imperfectly  happy  before  my  NBNUK. 
lime  : that  when  mv  tune  shall  be  no  more,  I may  be  perfectly  happy  ^ 

with  Thee  in  all  etcroitie. 

Hail.  Workes,  voL  ii.  part  ii.  fol.  157.  Occasional  Meditations,  91. 

As  Xilm  sudden  ebbing,  here 
Doth  leave  a seal®,  and  a scale  there, 

And  somewhere  elec  perhaps  a fin. 

Which  by  his  stay  had  fishes  been : 

So  dreams,  which  overflowing  lie, 

Departing  leave  half  things,  which  wee 
For  their  tmprrf  ectnesse  can  call 
But  joyes  i*  th'  fin,  or  in  the  scale. 

Cartwright.  A Dream  Broke. 

Then  say  not  Man’s  imperfect.  Heaven  in  fault ; 

Say  rather,  Man's  as  perfect  as  he  ought: 

His  knowledge  measur'd  to  his  state  and  place; 

His  time  a moment,  and  a point  his  space. 

Pope.  Essay  on  A/an,  epist.  1. 1.  69. 

(Jo,  wiser  thou  ! and  in  thy  scale  of  sense, 

Weigh  iby  opinion  agaiost  Providence ; 

Call  impe/fretton  what  thou  fsncy'st  such  j 
Say,  here  he  give*  too  liulc,  there  too  much. 

Id.  lb.  L 115. 

I have  more  than  once  had  thoughts  of  a kind  of  project  for  the 
advancement  of  experimental  philosophy,  consisting  of  such  heads  as 
these  : A summary  account  of  what  is  attained  already.  The  imper- 
fretnrss  of  our  prevent  attainments,  Ac. 

Boyle.  /forks.  vol.  iii.  p.  424.  The  Vtr fulness  of  Experimental 
Philosophy. 

Die  rights  called,  in  rontradislinrtion  to  the  former  rlasa,  (m perfect, 
are  necessary  to  ihr  happiness  of  Society,  and  iu  themselves  most 
Mcred.  but  cannot  be  vindicated  by  force  or  by  legal  prosecution. 

Such  it  a benefactor's  rigid  to  the  gratitude  uf  the  person  to  whom  he 
has  done  good  ; live  poor  man's  right  to  charily ; and  (he  right  which 
all  men  have  to  the  common  offices  of  humanity, 

Beattie.  Mural  Science,  yqL  ii.  part  iiu  cb.  i. 

The  Greek,  Latin,  and  several  other  languages  use  declension. 

The  English,  French,  and  Italian  do  not ; or.  at  most,  use  it  very 
imperfectly.  Blair.  Lecture  8. 

IMPE'RFORATE,\  In,  and  perforart,  to  bore 
Impp/r  kora  ted.  ) through. 

Without,  or  not  having,  a hole. 

As  it  happeneth  sometimes  in  imperforated  person*. 

S*r  Thomas  Brown,  I'ulgar  Enrourt,  hook  vii.  ch.  ivi. 

Sometimes  children  are  born  imperforate  t in  which  case  a small 
puncture,  dressed  with  a tent,  effect*  the  cure. 

Sharp.  Operations  in  Surgery. 

IMPERIL.  See  Emperil.  Consequentially, 

To  risk,  to  hazard,  to  endanger. 

Will  I imperil  the  innocence  and  candour  of  the  author,  by  thia 
calumny  ? Ben  Jenson.  Magnetic  txsdy. 

IMPERISHABLE.  See  Emperish,  antt.  In,  pri- 
vative, and  perish,  q.  v.  Lat.  per-ire;  Fr.  imperissable. 

Thai  can  or  may  not  be  perished , wasted,  decayed  or 
destroyed. 

Now  we  find  this  our  empyreal  form 

Incapable  of  mortal  iajurie, 

Imperishable,  and  though  pierc’d  with  wound 
Soon  closing,  and  by  native  vigour  heal'd. 

Mu  tom.  Paradise  Lost,  bock  vi.  I.  433. 

IMPERMANENCE,  in,  privative,  and  permanence, 
from  permancre,  (per , and  manere,  to  last,  or  slay,)  to 
stay  or  continue,  through  or  to  the  end. 

Unsteadiness  or  instability. 

Wc  learn  to  draw  the  cure  of  Ihe  venome  out  of  the  bowels  of  the 
beast  itself,  distilling  out  of  the  eerioic*  contemplation  of  the  muta- 
bility of  all  worldly  happiness,  a remedy  against  Ihe  evil  of  that  fickle- 
ses  and  impermanrncy. 

Moumtague.  Deuoute  Essayes,  Treat.  6.  MC.  2. 
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IMPRRSK-  IMPERSEVERANT.  Impersrverant  may  mean  no 
VBRANT.  more  than  perseverant,  like  imbosomed,  impassioned, 
IMPER-  Steevcns. 

TIN  ENT.  Not  beneath  him  in  fortune*,  beyond  him  in  tbe  aduanlage  of  the 
y . _ — , > time,  aboue  him  in  birth,  dike  conuemnt  in  gcnerall  tenor**,  and 
mom  remarkable  in  tingle  oppositions ; yet  this  impenrueraxt  thing 
lours  him  in  my  detpight.  Shahtpearr.  Cymbeline,  fob  387. 

IMPERSONATE,^  Lat  in,  und  persanatus, 
Impersonal,  I front  persona,  a mask  used  by 

Impersonally.  factors  or  players;  also  applied 
Impbrsona'lity,  I to  the  actor  or  player;  to  the 

Impersonation.  J character  acted  of  man  or  wo- 

man ; to  the  man  or  womun. 

To  impersonate,  or  personify ; to  invest  with  a per- 
son ; with  the  corporal  or  bodily  substance  of  a living 
creature  ; to  ascribe  the  qualities  of  a person . 

In  impersonal , ally,  and  ality,  the  im  is  privative. 
Wber  note  that  verbs*  impemmmUn  be  ofleniimot  turned  into 
p ersonalles,  and  haue  a uominatiue  cut  before  iheira.  as  //me cute  It 
decent . Vdall  Ftmcrcs,  fol.  11. 


i!  it  hi-  impersonality  that  I complain  of,  and  hit  invisible  attack*. 

Sir  William  Draper  on  Junius,  Letter  4. 
The  assertion  you  tee  it,  that  the  Jews  and  Christian*,  as  well  aa 
the  Heathen*,  impersonated  Chance  under  the  name  of  Fortune. 
Warhurton.  Works,  rot.  xii.  J».  203.  A Fine  of  I^rd  Hohng- 
brohet  Philosophy,  leL  3. 


Some  of  these  masques  were  moral  drama*  in  form,  where  tba 
Virtues  and  Vices  were  impersonated. 

Hurd.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  308.  Chs  the  Age  of  Queen  Elisabeth, 
Dialogue  3- 

In  this  ipreies  of  dlegory  we  include  the  impersonation  of  Pas- 
sion*, Affectum*,  Virtues  and  Vice*,  Ac.  on  account  of  which,  prin- 
cipally, the  following  ode*  were  properly  termed  by  their  author, 
allegorical. 

lemghome.  Observations  on  the  Odes  of  Collins. 

IMPERTINENT,^  Fr.  impertinent ; It.  and 

Impe'rtinently,  ( Sp.  impertinente  ; Lat.  imper- 

Impe'rtinenck,  | linens  ; (in,  and  pertinens,  per, 

Impk'rtinency.  / and  tenere,  which  Vossius  de- 
rives from  the  Gr.  raiV-eiy,  to  stretch  or  reach:  and 
pertincre,  to  stretch  or  reach  through.) 

Not  pertinent  or  oertaining  to  ; nor  reaching,  touch- 
ing, affecting,  or  belonging  to;  unimportant,  irrelative, 
immaterial;  consequentially,  trifling,  frivolous;  unfit, 
unsuitable,  unbecoming;  acting  unfitly,  unsuitably, 
unbecomingly,  and  consequentially,  unmannerly, — rude, 
pert,  saucy. 

An  trewely,  as  to  my  jugement 
Melhiaketh  il  a thing  impertinent, 

Save  thal  he  wol  eooveyeo  hi*  matcre. 

Chaucer.  The  Oerkes  Prologue,  v.  7930. 

Where  it  will  not  be  impertinent  to  shewe  the  maner  of  their 
hunting  the  Seal  which  they  make  thi*  o*1e  of. 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  ^c.  voL  i.  fol.  4t8.  The  Soile  of  Russia 

But  act  the  case,  thal  the  Roman*  would  take  no  knowledge  of  his 
coming  into  Asia,  at  a matter  impertinent  unto  them  ; can  they  dis- 
siimile  also,  that  now  he  is  come  over  into  Kurope  with  all  his 
forces  both  for  land  and  sea  and  little  wanteth  of  making  open  warre 
upon  the  Romanes  ? Holland.  I.tvius,  fol.  847. 

Quintius  was  thought  by  the  Achmant  to  have  spoken  not  » «•- 
tinentlu,  but  to  hate  answered  them  both  fully. 

Id.  Ib.  fol.  917. 


If  we  engage  into  a Urge  acquaintance  and  various  familiarities, 
we  set  open  our  gates  to  the  invaders  of  moat  of  our  time : we  es- 
po*e  our  life  to  a quotidian  ague  of  frigid  imperlineneies,  which 
would  make  a wise  man  tremble  to  think  of. 

Cosedey.  Essay  3.  Of  Obscurity. 

Am.  Ye*,  the  time  *a  tiWn  np  with  a tedious  number  of  liturgical 
tautologies  and  impertinenries. 

Milton.  Works,  vol.  i.  fol.  83.  Animad.  upon  Rem.  Dtf. 


But  he  that  hath  been  often  told  his  knit,  IMPKR- 

And  still  pertists,  is  as  isnpertinmt  T1NK.NT 

As  a musician  that  will  always  play,  — 

And  yet  is  always  out  at  the  same  note.  DIPKRY 

Roscommon.  Horace.  Art  of  Poetry.  v / 

I’d  have  tbe  *i  premium  of  her  thoughts  be  such. 

She  might  not  teem  reserv’d,  nor  talk  too  much : 

That  shows  a want  of  judgement,  and  of  seme ; 

More  than  enough  is  but  impertinence. 

Pom  fret.  The  Choice. 

Wit  and  profaneness  are  infinitely  different  things,  as  likewise  is 
wit  and  impertmency. 

Skarpe.  Works , vol.  it.  p.  389.  Sermon  18. 

But  what  puts  the  salyric  purpose  of  the  Rime  of  Sir  Topaz  out  of 
all  question  »,  that  thi*  short  l’oero  is  » managed  as,  with  infinite 
humour,  to  expose  the  folding  impertmencies  of  books  of  chivalry. 

Hurd,  f forts,  vol.  iv.  p.  336.  Letters  on  Chivalry  and  Romance, 
let.  11. 

Let  us  examine  one  of  tbe  best  of  bit  Plays,  I mean  the  Hyppa- 
iytus ; whose  Chorus,  throughout,  heart  a very  idle  and  uninteresting 
part,  hath  no  share  in  th*  action,  and  sing*  impertinently. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  p-  149.  Sates  on  the  Art  of  Poetry. 

IMPERTRANSIBILITY,  in,  per,  trans-ire;  in, 
privative,  and  trans-ire,  to  pass  over  or  through. 

Impossibility  to  be  passed  over  or  through. 

[I  have]  willingly  declined  those  many  other  ingenious  reason* 
given  by  others  (against  the  eternity  of  mankind,)  as  of  the  imper- 
trosmbiliiy  of  eternity,  and  the  Impossibility  therein  to  attain  to  the 
present  term  or  limit  of  antecedent  generations,  or  Ages,  Ac.) 

Hale.  Origin  of  Mankind,  ch.  v.  sec.  1.  fol.  110. 

I MPERTU  RB  ATI  ON , Lat.  imperturbatus,  in,  per, 
and  lurbalus ; turbare  ; Gr.  Tippy  ; a mob,  crowd,  or 
multitude.  See  to  Disturb. 

Indisturbance,  and  consequentially, 

Quietude,  tranquillity,  calmness. 

Wherefore  in  nor  copying  of  this  equality  and  imperturbation,  we 
must  profess  with  the  Apostle,  we  have  not  received  the  spirit  of  the 
World,  hut  the  spirit  which  is  of  God ; not  in  the  foamed  words  of 
Man’s  wisdom,  hut  tha  doctrine  of  tbe  Holy  Ghost 

Mount  ague.  Devoute  Essayes,  vol.  i.  fol.  342.  Treat  1 9.  tec.  2. 

IMPE'RVIOUS,^  Lat.  impervius,  in,  privative. 

Imperviously,  Vand  pervivs,  having  a wny 

Impe'rviourners.  j through,  passable;  per , and  via, 
a vehendo,  qui 1 ire  potest  vehiculum. 

That  has  no  way  through,  impassable,  that  has  no 
path  or  passage  through ; impenetrable. 

The  heart  of  mao  what  art  can  e’er  reveal  ? 

A wall  impervious  between 
Divides  the  very  parts  within, 

And  doth  live  heart  of  man  ev‘n  from  itself  conceal. 

Cowley.  Ode  upon  Dr.  Harvey. 

But  le*t  the  difficulty  of  passing  beck 
Stay  his  return,  perhaps,  over  this  gulfe 
Impassable,  impervious,  let  ot  try 
Adveat’roua  work. 

Milton . Paradise  Lott,  book  x.  I.  264. 

Let  them  declare  by  wtiat  mv»ierioos  art* 

He  shot  that  body  through  «h*  opposing  might 

Of  bolts  tod  bm  impemoHi  to  the  light 

And  stood  before  His  train  confo**’d  in  open  sight. 

Dry  dm.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

He  want*  no  mail  of  proof  whose  skin  was  made 
Impervious  to  ihe  javelin,  dart,  or  blade. 

Houle.  Orlando  fttriuoo,  book  xh.  1,214. 


I'MPERY,  See  Empire.  Fr.  imperial; 

Imperial,  I IL  imperiale ; Sp.  imperial ; Lat. 

ImpEriouh,  >imperiatis,  from  impertum ; that 

Imperiously,  [ from  imper-are , (in,  and  parare, 
Impe'riousness.  J to  make  ready,)  i.  e.  ul  parel, 
mandare.  to  command  another  to  get  ready. 

Imperial ; of  or  pertaining  to  bii  empire  or  emperor ; 
holding  or  possessing  dominion,  rule  or  sovereignty, 
command  or  government. 
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IMPERV.  Impmout,  (formerly  used  os  equivalent  to  imperial.) 
rulirqr or  commanding ; ruling. commanding,  haughtily: 
authoritatively : and.  thus,  haughty,  authoritative,  tyran- 
nical, overbearing. 

But  all  on  hie  above  a dees 
Satie  in  a see  imps  nail 
Thai  made  vw  of  rubie  royaJI 
Which  that  a carbuncle  it  ycalled 
I taw  perpetually  yitalled 
A femme  creature. 

Chaucer.  The  third  Book*  of  Fame,  fol.  281. 
Dwameti.  thru  ruler.  rather  to  be  twinned  of  God  to  whom  He 
f«o«th  Victory  j tmptry  riches  it  rule. 

Jo9e‘  Ffpandom  of  Daniet.  The  Argument,  p,  8. 

Hi.  hvjrbo  •rrogancy.  end  pryde  xitributinit  to  bimjelfe  (.  hit  mo- 
nic  lae  glory  of  God,  whose  i mperit  is  ouer  beuen  and  y*  vniuerxall 
*rt*-  L . hL  A.  ch.iv. 

Fot . l.b*  w!l,chc  Lothayre,  and  dyuers  of  the  barons  of  France 

awemblyd  theyr  people  aod  eotendyd  to  depriue  l«wys  frome  all 
impmalt  & kingly  dignytie-  Fahyan,  ch.  1 60. 

Bat  as  a riuer  from  a mountaioe  running. 

The  further  ho  extend*,  the  greater  growes, 

And  by  his  ihriftre  rare  strenlliens  his  streamc, 

Euen  in  ioyae  baltell  with  tbr  imperious  sea. 

Hakluyt.  Foyayes,  SfC.  vol.  iii.  fol  669.  J if.  G.  C 

— ■ **  * »-  r-  »-■*  ^ rys 

StepAe*.  BUhap  ,/  IFparArMrr.  0/  TVwe  Oiediena,  fol.  2J,  ‘ 

Mo.!  Mere. I .ernie  the  of  ell  the  reel, 

Resembling  God  in  His  imperial/  might ; 1 


«hose  siHJeni’gne  power  is  herein  most  exprest. 

That  both  to  good  and  bad  He  dealeth  right, 

And  all  His  works*  with  justice  doth  bedight. 

Spenser.  Fame  Queens,  book  v.  can  1, 

wTlXTl 'J!""  U.  J~>  '«•  »'  * tbel 

LL,o  'kr*  * «"*>  '•«>""  . foroenline  l.  i.l  the 

imperialists  and  those  that  were  devoted  to  France. 

HoweU.  Utter  30.  book  i.  sec.  6. 
h ***■"+  - 
Fuller,  Worthies.  Durham. 
Neat  after  her,  the  winged  God  himtelfe 
Came  riding  oo  a lion  ravenous, 

Taught  t.>  obey  the  menage  of  that  ejfc 
That  man  ami  beast  with  powre  impmout 
Subdueth  to  hit  kingdome  tyrannous. 

Spinier.  Faerie  Querne,  book  iii.  can.  12. 

it  fT"  °f  VOr?  hMrt*  Kr*al  HeeU>r,  welcome. 
tltCT.  I lhanko  thee,  miwt  imperious  Agamemnon. 

Shahtpeare.  Troy l at  and  Cirutda,  fo|.  88. 

A place  there  is,  where  proudly  rais'd  there  stands 
A huge  aspiring  rock  neighboring  the  skie*. 

Whose  surly  b«w  imperiously  commands 
The  sc*  his  bounds,  that  at  his  proud  feet  lies. 

Darnel.  Hutary  of  Civil  Wan,  book  ii. 
tn  **7  ,fthcilf  hun,Ue  in  wninenc#  of  places,  how 

— -•  w *-* 

H*u  »»rd«..  vei.  iii.  M.  ISft  Epunpty  I,  Di*"  mfil. 

When  rmp.rr  fl„,  f„.„  r.mllie,  di.l  .prior, 

The,  evrrv  , king  \ 

But  you.  that  arn  « Mirereig.,  priucw,  allay 
Imperi  i/  | rower  with  ymir  p-iierv.,1  sway. 

Dryi/en.  To  hit' Sacred  Majesty, 

Think  not  mv  judgement  leads  me  to  comply 

With  laws  unj-i-t,  but  hard  necessity:  i 

hnpsn-.Hi  need  which  cannot  lx:  withstood 

Slakes  ill  authentic  for  a greater  g«od. 

/«£  The  Himd  and  the  Panther. 
the  Earl  of  Strafford  continued  to  press  tl  e SratM 
die  qaeen'i  eneejuien,  .Uich  ....Jhr  .M^wh^  ~ 

Burnet.  Own  Timet.  Queen  Anne,  Anno  1712. 
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..  ™ wXppy  Phiteopher  „f  M.lm.liurv,  nmnj  0„  TI  OUS. 

"T"— « f prv^-cd.  Ibel  he  wbopr«„m,J  CJSEJ 
SI  h.IU|  C “ *'"'««■  '«•  le.ve  of  He  i»lfi,„„J  WP„  “ 

s 2 iaur  mv“*  **  u"™iucin*  * 

HVi"7“  3 i-  P 228.  n.  book 

. H*  W"f"(1r  8»«ei ed  bi.  owe  em.pee.  b 

r.  A "MSS 

meRST^J;:rli'^  »•'****■ 

ill  To  fil1  Wlt*1  p«tileiice  or  plague,  to  infect 
So  mer  your  boon  .ofl^idloj  .i„| 

*!  'o  piemog  illmler  M,J  ,0  b„’e 

Ul  O or  of  bli„  Peer.  r,„le  ber  eoodel.y! 

Ne  bitter  dole  impest  the  pawing  gale. 

Put.  Episttet.  Imitation  of  Spenser. 
IMPKtRAtK,  o.  Fr.  impetrer ; ft.  impel  rare; 

I,  !™, S|).  impctrar,  Lat.  imprlrtirt; 

"e,™  ''  >(M-  an<!  Palrat'’  m column, - 

. JsPWsvnv*.  c mate.)  u,  wcunpij,,,.  B 

j 1 HPer&ATOKY,  unage  ’ 

‘ J mpsthe.  J To  obtain,  procure,  or  ac- 

quire,—by  prayer,  entreaty,  or  request. 

For  wbyeh  il  eeeineth  tbet  men  well  ipeeie  wylh  Ood  ...I  b. 

bt"  *«  biilk  dnmoee,  that  o,s  jjl 

eppreehed  oo  rslhet,  o.  ib.i  meo  wk,„  ,■  ,od  ,L 

Obeweer.  Thefifri  Botde  ./  Boteim,  foL  239. 

And  for  lo  ,'mpHr,  of  ber  y*  ,nee  nod  .,de  of  bei  taoele 
foil  eooolyvuaee  lo  eeeoenpbj.be  thij  oerkej  bec.,n.  u leloeT^, 

•kewod  roder  mppoei,  of  boonleom^ee  - here  w-ell  I 

«•  bumble  myod.  her  with  1k.  Uni  ioy,  of  fl^hjovn”.  ' ' 

Aoiym.,  eol.  i.  eb.  xxri;. 

Queno  M.rfjrel  ibuj  twin,  i„  Prxdeo,  did  obi.™  * 
of  He  you.ge  French  kyete,  Ibel  ell  fo.iorj  ,nd  louer.  ofTeThu. 
beede  end  ,1m  UncexlxeeJI  beode,  mlyhl  uUriSmSftZL 
resort,  late  sny  pxrte  of  the  reel, or  of  Freuce.  3 ■ “* 

UaU.  Hair,  FI.  7*e  Mrlp-mmU  Kerr 

Id,  Richard  I/I.  The  third  Yen. 

ass  r;t  irat 

M>.,J  ,s.r.  T_lrro.tr  AVxojo,.  Prrfpcr,  slg.  b I. 

Ib.1  ti1"  “ «r««y  uH'.'log,  Ihen  . propiei.lory, 

the  firxt  br.nt  >,  order  lo  tbe  di.clurje  of  a debt,  Iii  u.t  ,kL 
imptt ration  of  Some  favour.  ».  « ^ 

«•  Jo.  »»g.  c. 

fo  Ihoee  better  bleminp,  exmeors.  of  ile.ire,  end  fervour  of  poo 
secimoo,  wet  never  but  ae.oered  wilh  > ,-rxrio  .,  tnprlrMum.  P 
Hat,'.  Balm  of  Giteart,  ch.  iv.  uc.  6. 

Thy  prayers  which  were  most  perfect  and  •mpstratne,  are  lh«>  by 
wh,cb  our  weak  nod  unwonhv  pr,,,„  boll,  life  led  3 

td  Tie  IF./i  up.,  rt.  W.t'T, 

ln  ."8  pardon  of 

our  .,n.,bee.n.e  Ib.y  in  prepe-ulo,,  |„.  ,„d  lh. 

grace  of  repentance,  and  are  froiu  of  repettgnsce,  ™ 

Tapin-.  ITS,  Dpiap,  eh.  ii.  lee.  3. 

8™”'"  fc-rnru,  urdduoux  prxve.)  in  indeed  douWy  eon. 
d^rdde  lo  U,,.  purpoee : boll,  ,n  way  of  ,»pr, ,0d  by  reel 

Borrow.  Srnwo.  2d.  „L i.  0/rAe  two/ Ood. 

IMPETUOUS.  "I  Fr.  impriueux ; It.  and  Sp. 

Impetuosity.  impe/unro;  Lat.  imprtuan,: 

Impe TCniJMY,  > Irom  imprlm,  violence:  (im- 

;«'«  Tfousneu,  prlcrr,  f„.  a„rf  pefere.  to  seek  : 

I MPKTirs,  (Lai.)  J impttrrt.  to  seek  with  violence  ) 

1 P 2 ‘ 
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Violent,  precipitate,  vehement,  “ sweeping  away 
whatever  is  before  it.*  CotgTave. 

Their  steekshend  spearee  they  strongly  cooeh't,  and  met 
Together  with  impetuous  rage  and  force ; 

Thai  with  the  terrour  of  their  fierce  affrel, 

They  rudely  droue  to  ground  both  man  and  horee. 

Thai  each  (awhile)  lay  like  a senseless*  corse. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quemc,  book  111.  C*U.  9- 
The  swiftness  and  violence  of  motion  is  wont  to  inflame  the  sire 
that '»  within  atones,  yea,  and  in  lead,  as  cold  a»  it  i»:  much  «n*»re 
ilicti  that  which  is  in 'fire,  being  whirled  about,  and  turned  with  so 
great  celerity  and  impetuosity.  Holland,  t lularck,  fol.  948. 

And  therewith  all  at  once  al  him  let  fly 
Their  fluttering  arrow**,  thick  a*  flake*  of  stwwe, 

And  round  about  him  flocke  impetuously, 

Like  a great  water  flood. 

Spenier.  Faerie  Dueeme,  book  ii.  can  1 1 . 

The  magnanimous  and  warlick  General  Hannibal,  of  whom  it  is 
aaid  that  he  very  well  knew  how  to  overcome  and  asswige  the  fury 
and  \mpeiuaumets  of  an  enemy,  hut  that  he  made  no  good  u»e  of  h»* 
victories  suffering  himself  afterward*  to  be  overtaken  by  carelessness 

and  neglect.  ^ ^ 0f  J^n  Guttemberg  from  Thevel,  fol.  70. 

Then,  as  a falcon  from  the  rocky  height. 

Her  quarry  seen,  i«i petuous  at  the  sight, 

Forth  springing  instant  dart*  herself  from  high, 

Shoots  on  the  wings,  and  skims  along  the  aky. 

Pope.  Homer,  thud,  book  xiii. 

He  [Sir  William  Temple’s  son]  who  had  no  other  visible  cause  of 
melancholy  besides  this,  went  in  a boat  on  the  Thames,  near  the 
bridge,  where  the  river  runs  most  impetuously,  and  leaped  into  the 
river,  and  was  drowned. 

Damet.  Own  Timet.  Jamet  II.  Anno  HwS. 

There  being  no  kind  of  vice  which  men  would  not  abandon  them- 
selves unto,  considering  the  impetuoutnett  of  their  own  natural  appe- 
tites, and  the  power  of  eaternal  temptations,  were  this  restraint  from 
Religion  once  removed  or  abolished. 

H ilkrns.  Of  Sat  oral  Religion,  book  ii.  th.  i. 

The  quicksilver,  by  its  sudden  descent,  acquires  an  impetus  super- 
added  to  the  pressure  it  has  upoo  the  score  of  its  wonted  gravity. 

Boyle,  /forks,  vol.  1.  p.  138.  Of  the  Spring  and  Weight  of  Air. 

U there  a passion,  whose  impetuous  force 
Disturbs  the  human  breast,  and  breaking  forth 
With  sad  eruptions,  deals  destruction  round, 
l.ike  flames  convulsive  from  th’  Etnean  mule, 

But  by  the  magic  strains  of  some  toft  air 
Is  harmonis'd  to  peace? 

Cooper.  The  Power  of  Harmony,  book  I. 

Beaten  from  these  shores,  the  stream  of  their  impetuosity  bore 
towards  the  northern  parts  of  Prance,  which  had  hern  reduced  to 
the  most  deplorable  condition  by  their  former  ravages. 


IMPI'ETY, 
I'mpious, 
Impiously, 
I'm  piousness, 
Vossius.)  See 
piety  is. 

Ungodliness, 

ness 


\ Fr.  impiete ; It.  impieta ; Sp.  IMPIETY. 
{impitdad ; L^it.  impietai ; ( impiu* . — 

[ in,  privttive,  slid  piut,  whence  it 
’ may  he,  I hate  not  diwoTercd,  say. 

Expiate.  By  enmmou  usage,  ti 


Burke.  If^orkt,  vol.  X,  p-  317. 
tory,  book  ii.  ch.  ill. 

See, 


An  Abridgement  of  English  Hu- 

ante , Depictured,  Im- 


IMP1CTURED. 

PAINTED. 

Ilia  pallid  fice  impietured  with  death, 

She  bathed  oft  with  teams  and  dried  oft  : 

And  with  sweet  kisses  suckt  the  wasting  breath 
Out  of  bis  lip*  like  lillie*  pale  and  soft. 

Spenser.  The  dole  fail  Lay  of  Clortnda. 


IMPI'ERCE.  ^ 


f Also  written  Empitrce,  q.  v. 

iMPl  r.RCEARLE  1 

Whilst  in  the  beauty  of  those  goodly  dames. 

Wherein  wiae  nature  her  own  skill  admires, 

He  feed*  tho*e  secret  and  impiernng  flames, 

Nurs’d  in  froth  youth,  ami  gotten  in  desires. 

Drayton.  'Motet , his  Birth  and  Miracles,  book  i. 
Por  neuer  felt  his  impea  rerable  brest 
So  wond'rous  force  from  hand  uf  liuing  wight: 

Yet  had  he  peov’d  the  powr*  of  many  a puiwant  knighL 

Spenser.  Faene  Qurene,  book  i.  can.  11. 
Saul  did  not  lend  David  so  n upearceable  an  armour,  when  he 
Should  encounter  Goliah,  as  David  now  lent  him  in  this  plea  of  hit 

" JfefiT  Worket,  vol.  i.  fol.  1069.  Con/.  Saul  in  David s Cave. 


irrelipion.  profaneness,  unrighteous- 
„c#8  f wickeduess ; neglect,  irreverence,  contempt  of 
God  or  of  religious  duties,  of  sacred  observances. 

The  noblemen  of  Cyprus  grew  so  inwlent  and  proud,  and  withall 
so  impiously  wicked  as  that  they  wrould  at  tbe.r  plenum  command 
both  the  wines  and  children  of  tbair  poor*,  tenant*  to  rerun  their 
siu'leane  lust*.  & holding  them  in  such  slauery  a*  though  they  bad 
bonne  no  belter  U.en  dogges,  would  wage  them  against  a greyhound 

* Hakluyt,  Voyages,  SfC.  vol.ii.  fol.  309.  M.  Rickard  If  mg. 

O War!  begot  in  Pride  and  Luturv, 

The  child  of  Malice  and  revengeful  Hate; 

Thou  impious  good  and  good  impiety. 

Thou  art  the  foul  refiner  of  the  State. 

Danttl.  Historg  of  Civil  Wart,  book  tv. 

Ungrateful  times ! that  impiously  neglect 
That  worth,  that  never  times  again  shall  show. 

What ! merits  al!  our  tod  no  more  respect  ? 

Id.  Ik.  book  v. 

Priestcraft  grew  to  be  another  word  in  fashion,  and  the  enemies  of 
Edition  .ented  «I1  IHrir  ,mp'l .'«•  on<l«r  th.  cov«  of  IMw  -or*. 

Burnet.  Own  Times.  William  III.  Anno  1698. 

Twas  hence  at  length  jurt  vengeance  thought  it  fit, 

To  speed  their  ruin  by  their  im/ooia  wit. 

Dryden.  Ail  nr  a Relax. 

In  the  year  1511,  William  Potter  was  indicted  for  saying,  There 
were  three  Gods,  and  that  he  knew  not  for  what  Chart’s  passion,  or 
Baptism,  availed;  and  did  abjure.  Whether  he  only  spoke  these 
things  impiously,  or  whether  he  held  them  io  opinion,  it  not  clear. 
Burnet.  Hulory  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  i.  book  i.  part  i.  p.  S3. 

For  so  good  a purpose  as  that  of  assisting  in  tbe  common  cause  oi 
impiety,  he  [ Bolinghroke]  thought  lit  to  come  out  of  the  clouds,  and 
to  attempt  a popular  vein  of  writing,  as  the  more  likely  to  get  him- 
self  road  and  talked  of  in  the  world. 

Warburton.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  65.  Hurds  Life  of  the  Author. 

They  [Job,  cb.  ii.  v.  10  ] were  the  words  of  Job,  nt  n time  when,  lo 
his  other  calamities,  this  domestic  affliction  was  added,  that  one  who 
ought  to  have  assuaged  and  soothed  his  sorrow*  provoked  his  indig- 
nation by  an  impious  speech.  ,,  , . 

Blair.  Sermon  16.  vol.  ir.  p.  222. 

IMPINGE,  Lat.  impingere,  (in,  anti  pang-erc,  to 
fix,  infix,  nr  drive  in,)  to  strike  or  dash  against. 

To  strike  or  dash  against 

A aecoud  (hypothesis)  is,  that  of  the  ingenious  Sir  K.  Digby,  a 
summary  of  which  ia,  (hat  thing*  are  reserved  in  «he  memory  by  some 
corporeal  eauvur  and  material  image* ; which  having  impinged  on 
the  common  sense,  rebound  thence  into  some  vacant  cells  of  the 
brain,  where  ihev  keep  their  ranks  and  postures  in  the  *»me  order 
that  they  entered,  till  they  are  again  Hired  up;  and  then  they  slide 
through  the  fancy,  as  when  they  wore  flrrt  prewnted. 

Glanvil.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  iv.  Sec.  7. 

So  cautions  and  tender  was  the  magistrate  (even  under  this  horrid 
provocation)  of  Violating  the  right*  of  Religion  in  this  capital  point 
of  mysterious  worship  ; nor  did  the  heat  of  reformation  carry  him  to 
impinge  upon  any  other  of  the  nocturnal  rites,  then  celebrated  in 
Rome  ; such  a*  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Deo. 

Warburtim.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  59.  Preface  to  the  Edition  of 

1758. 

In  the  number  of  these  superstitions  is  the  popular  opinion.  That 
God,  in  the  common  government  of  the  world,  punislieth  children  fot 
the  crimes  of  their  parent*:  a dispensation  peculiar  to  the  Jewish 
nation;  and  there  indeed  administered  with  the  highest  equity:  but 
in  the  present  order  of  things,  not  to  be  employed  without  impinging 

on  God's  justice.  _ 

Id.  n.  vol  i*.  P-  291.  Sermon  15. 


IMPINGUATE,  Lat.  in,  and  pinguis,  fat 
To  fatten. 
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IMPIN'-  Friction*  a.*o  do  more  fill,  and  impinguate  the  body  than  exercise. 

qUATE.  Tb*  cause  it,  for  that  in  frictions,  (be  inward  parts  are  at  rest ; which 
in  exercise  are  beaten  (many  times)  loo  much. 

IMPLANT,  Bacon.  Solum!  History.  Cent.  if.  tec.  877. 

> «-v^_ J IMPITEOUS,  Fr.  impitrux,  pitiless,  merciless,  cruel. 

In  mean  shvppw  men  scape  best  in  a mean  sea,  toner  than  in 
great  carrackes  in  the  waues  of  the  roryng  and  impiteous  seas. 

Golden  Boke,  ch.  alili.  aig.  U.  5. 

I MPLA'C  A BLE,  A Fr.  implacable  ; It.  implaca- 

Impla'cably,  l bile;  Sp.  implacable;  Lat.  im- 
Tmpla'cablkness,  ( placability  {in, privative,  and  pla- 
Implacabi'i.ity.  J cabUit,  from  placare,  and  this 
(Vossius)  from  placere,  to  please,)  that  cannot  be  ap- 
peased. 

That  cannot  be  appeased  or  pacified  ; not  to  be  ap- 
peased, mitigated  or  assuaged ; inexorable,  irrecon- 
cilable. 

Bering  implacable  anger  where  they  pceue  ibfsetf  not  acceple-d  Ac 
set  bv,  after  (he  worthir.es  of  theyr  own  estiraacio. 

Str  Thomas  Mare.  iVorkts,  foL  83.  A Treaties  r ppo  Hordes  of 
Scripture. 

Wha(  calami(ie  hapned  to  that  mode  noble  citie  of  Rome,  by  the 
imjitacabilitic  or  wrath  insatiable,  of  those  two  capytayuss,  or  (u  I 
nought  rather  siy)  deny  I lev? 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot.  The  Govemcmr,  boob  ii.  cb.  ri. 

“ I burnt,  I borne,  I borne,’*  (ben  loud  be  cryde : 

“ O how  I burne  with  implacable  fire  I" 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qmeene,  book  ti.  can.  6. 

And  meekely  stoup  vnto  the  victour  strong: 

Who,  to  auenge  the  implacable  wrong, 

Which  be  supposed  dnnne  to  FlorimeU, 

Sought  by  all  meanes  his  dolour  to  prolong, 

Sith  dint  of  Steele  his  carcass  could  not  quell. 

Id.  Jb.  book  iii.  can.  7. 


There  is  most  ordinarily  much  severity,  and  persecution,  and  »»- 
placableness  and  irrceooctleabloness. 

Halt.  Contemplations,  voL  i,  p.  47fl.  A Discourse  of  Religion. 

In  friendship  falae,  implacable  in  hate; 

Resolv'd  to  ruin,  or  to  rule  the  State. 

Dryden.  Absalom  and  AchilophH. 

Waat  of  natural  affection,  mplnrableness.  unmercifuloem,  and  the 
like.  Sou  lb.  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  p.  168, 

••  In  my  soul  I loath 

All  affectation.  Tis  my  perfect  scorn  ! 

Object  of  my  implacable  disgust. 

Cbwpar.  The  Task,  book  ii. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  men  of  this  temper  should  have  worried  one 
another  so  implacably  for  Nesturianism,  Kutychianism,  and  such  sort 
of  metaphysical  points,  or  blue  and  green  theology. 

Jorlrn.  narks,  vol.  iii.  p.  159.  Remarks  h Ecclesiastical  History. 

Fortitude,  when  injury  is  Us  object.  Is  forbearance  ; the  one  ex- 
treme is  implacability,  an  odious  and  inhuman  vice  ; the  other  may 
be  called  stupidity. 

Aral  tie.  On  Moral  Science,  voL  L part  iii.  ch.  ii. 

Whoever  takes  up  life  beforehand  by  depriving  himself  of  rest  and 
refreshment,  must  not  only  pay  back  the  boors,  hut  pay  them  back 
with  usury;  and  for  the  gain  of  a few  months  hut  half  enjoyed,  must 
gi*«  up  years  to  the  liatlessness  of  languor,  and  the  implacability 
of  pain.  Johnson  Tke  Rambler,  No.  48. 

IMPLA'NT,  'I  Fr.  implanter  ; It.  implantare ; 
Implanta'tion.  J Lat.  in,  and  planlart,  from  planla, 
of  uncertain  origin. 

To  fix  or  set  into,  (sc.  the  earth,)  to  infix,  to  insert, 
lo  place  firmly,  rootcdly,  deeply  in. 

Oh  be  Thou  aueh  to  me,  as  thou  appeardtt  unto  Magdalene  ; break 
np  the  fallow**  of  iny  nature,  implant  me  with  grace,  prune  mee  with 
meet  corrections,  bedew  me  with  the  former  and  Utter  raine,  doe 
what  Thou  wilt  to  make  me  fruitful!. 

Had.  H'urkes,  vol.  ii.  fol.  282.  Coni.  The  Resurrection. 


Civility,  prudence,  love  of  the  public  good,  more  than  of  money  IMPLANT, 
or  vain  honour,  are  to  this  soil  in  a manner  outlandish  ; grow  not  _ 
here,  but  in  minds  well  implanted  with  solid  and  etaborale  breeding.  IMPLB- 
Milton.  Works,  vol.  li.  fol.  41.  Tke  History  of  England.  ME  NT. 

This  [is]  more  especially  by  the  expressed  way  of  institution  or  * 

implantation.  Sir  Thomas  Brown.  A/uced.  p.  48. 

For  Reason  stiU  is  whispering  in  your  ear, 

Where  you  are  sure  to  fail  Ik*  attempt  forbear. 

No  need  of  public  sanctions  ibis  to  bind, 

Which  Nature  has  implanted  in  the  mind. 

Dryden.  Percuss.  Satire  5. 

To  provide  effectually  for  die  maintenance  of  the  social  virtues,  it 
hath  pleated  God  to  implant  in  Man,  not  only  the  power  of  Reason, 
which  enables  him  to  see  the  connexion  between  his  own  happiness 
and  that  of  others,  hut  also  certain  instincts  and  propensities  which 
make  him  feel  it. 

Hurd . Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  1 19.  Sermon  8. 

IMPLAUSIBLE,  Lat.  in,  and  plauribilit,  that  can 
or  may  be  applauded.  See  Unplai;hirli:. 

That  cannot,  may  not  be  applauded , or  approved  ; 
cannot  gain  approbation,  or  favour ; not  specious. 

Above  all,  he  ought  strictly  to  look  to  it  when  men  begin  to  form 
new  combinations  to  be  dixtinguishod  by  new  names  and  especially 
when  they  mingle  a political  «yst«m  with  their  religious  opinions, 
true  or  faUe,  plausible  or  implausible. 

Burke.  Dorks,  vol.  x.  p.  45.  Os  tke  Petition  of  the  Unit  an  ant. 

IMPLEACH,  tn,  and  pleach , q.  v. ; Ft.  plater. 

To  plait,  to  infold,  to  interweave. 

And  lo ! behold  these  talents  of  their  hair 
With  twisted  metal  amorously  impleack’d, 

I hate  receiv’d  from  many  a several  fair. 

Skakspeare.  A Lower’s  Complaint. 

IMPLEAD,  (sometimes  written  Emplead , q.  r.)  in, 
and  plead,  q.  r. ; Fr,  plaider ; It.  piadire ; Low  Lat. 
implacitare  ; Fr.  “ emplatdtr,  to  sue,  to  bring  an  action 
against."  Cotgrave.  Generally,  to  accuse. 

So  that  they  shall  not  he  bound  to  come  before  the  justices  afore- 
said, except  any  of  lire  same  barons  doe  implead  any  man,  or  if  any 
nun  be  impleaded. 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  8(C.  vol.  L fol.  1 1 7.  Tke  Tartan. 

Antiquity  thought  thunder  the  immediate  voice  of  Jupiter,  and 
tatp/recfrif  them  of  impiety,  that  referr'd  it  to  natural!  causalities. 

Gtanrit.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmalnmg,  ch.  xtt. 

Ye  envious  and  deadly  malicious,  ye  implraAers  and  aetion- 
threatirera,  how  long  shall  the  Ixird  suffer  you  in  His  house  iu  which 
dwelled)  nothing  but  peace  and  charity  l 

Harmar.  Translation  of  Beta’s  Sermons,  (1587,)  p.  176. 

O Pollio,  thou  the  great  defence 
Of  sad,  impleaded  innocence, 

On  whom,  to  weigh  the  grand  debate, 

Id  deep  consult  the  Fathers  wait. 

Francis.  Horace.  Ode  1,  book  ii. 

Such  a plea  bring  like  a poor  conquer'd  captive’s  impleading  a 
victorious  sword,  absolutely  tetreelrse  and  ridiculous  ; it  being  cer- 
tainly absurd  to  resist  where  it  is  impossible  to  conqueror  escape. 

South.  Sermon  5.  »oL  I.  p.  129. 

IMPLEMENT,  implement,  q.  d.  (gays  Skinner) 
implrmentum , quia  implet  domttm,  bccauxe  if  JiUt  (be 
house ; or,  according  lo  Cowell,  from  the  Fr.  employer, 
q.  d.  employ  cm  ms,  e a tc.  quibut  not  ex  ireemut  uten- 
silia. 

Utensils;  things  used  in  labour,  tools  or  instru- 
ments. 

They  (hat  takes  no  bode  to  theyr  honshold, 

But  let*  theyr  implements  imdde 

Theyr  hanfvngt  rot,  theyr  napery  vncleim,  Arc. 

Early  Popular  Poetry.  Tke  Hit  Way  to  Ike  Spslal  House,  I.  741. 

Dilated  and  infuriate  shall  send  forth 
From  far  with  ihuod'ting  noise  among  our  foe* 
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1 M PLF.-  Sgch  implement*  of  mwehtof  M shall  dash 

MBItr  To  pieces,  and  orewhrlm  whatever  stands 

Advene. 

Ill  PLOY.  Milt**.  Paradtoe  /.oof,  book  vi.  1.  488. 

■ v — > Tuhal-Cain  wu  an  instructor  o(  evert  artificer  in  braai  and  iron, 

or  the  hnu  that  found  the  Art  of  melting  and  malleating  metal*,  and 
making  them  useful  for  tool*,  and  other  oecemary  implem+nH. 

Dtrham.  Phynco-Thrology,  book  t.  ch.  L 

A golden  bough,  wi  «ec,  was  an  important  implement  ; and  of  very 
complicated  intention  in  the  show*  of  the  mystories. 

Worhmrton.  Work*,  sol.  iL  p.  108.  The  Divine  legation,  book  ii. 
aec.  4. 

IMPLETION,  Lat  impUre,  to  fill.  See  Complete. 
A filling. 

Who  though  be  [Theophrastus]  denieth  the  exeiion  or  forcing 
through  the  belly  [of  vipers]  conceirelli  nevertheless  that  upon  a 
plentiful  i mpl'tion  there  may  perhaps  succeed  a disruption  of  the 
matrix,  as  it  happeneth  sometimes  in  the  long  and  slender  fiah  sen*. 
Sir  Thomat  Brow n.  Polpar  Errvnrt,  book  iii.  ch.  STL 

IMPLO'RE,  v.\  Pr.  implorer  ; It.  implorare  ; 

Implo  re,  n.  ( Sp.  implorar ; Lat.  implorare,  (in, 

Implora'tion,  1 and  plorarr,  distinguished  from 

Implo'rkr.  7 lacrymare,  in  degree.)  ploran* 
optm  ponere,  to  beg  or  beseech  aid  with  cries. 

To  beg  or  beseech  aid  ; help  or  succour — with  cries 
— to  entreat  earnestly,  to  supplicate,  to  pray  for. 

Por  nothing  ao  much  pity  doth  implore 
As  gentle  lad  ye*  helplesse  misery. 

Spemer.  Faerie  (fneene,  book  iii.  can.  1 1 • 

But  be  would  not  endure  that  wofull  theme 
Por  to  dilate  at  Urge,  but  urgrd  sore 
With  peareing  words,  and  pUtifuIl  implore, 

Him  hastie  to  arise. 

Id.  A.  book  ii.  eao.  5. 

Wicked  hearts  know  they  deserve  ill  at  God's  bands,  and  therefore 
they  doe  all  they  can  to  avoid  tbo  eyes  of  His  displeased  justice,  and 
If  tliey  cannot  do  it  by  colour*  of  dissimulation,  they  will  loe  it  by 
implontion  of  shelter ; they  ahail  aay  to  the  rocks,  fall  on  us,  and 
enrer  us. 

Halt.  H'orkr*,  VoL  L fol.  1 183.  Contemplation*.  Jeroboam' I Wife. 
My  daily  bread  i*  literally  implor’d ; 

I have  no  barn*  nor  granaries  to  Hoard. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther,  pari  iii. 

The  same  kiad  of  experience  [personal]  may  assure  him  of  the 
practical  possibility  of  performing  the  duties  and  functions  of  a 
Christian,  by  the  help  of  those  assistances  that  God  gives  the  faithful 
implorer* , to  enable  them  to  obey  and  please  Him. 

Boyle.  Work*,  vol.  vi.  p.  717,  The  Ui  rut  tan  r>rtnato,  part  ii. 

Leaving  other*  to  be  judged  bv  Him  who  warcheth  the  heart,  let 
us  implore  His  assistance  for  enabliug  uv  to  act  well  our  own  part, 
ami  to  follow  Chri*L  Blair.  Sermon  8.  v*L  jv.  p.  117. 

IMPLOY,  anciently  also,  and  now  usually,  written 
Employ,  q.  c.  ; Fr.  employer  ; It.  impirgare  ; Sp.  rm- 
plear,  from  the  Lat.  implic-are,  to  infold.  (Sec  to 
Imply.) 

To  infold,  to  enclose,  to  entangle,  to  engage,  to 
occupy,  to  busy,  or  be  busy,  to  exercise, 

Onely  the  uae  of  arracs,  which  most  I »ot, 

And  filteth  most  for  noble  swavn*  to  know: 

I have  not  tasted  yet ; yet  past  a hoy, 

And  being  now  high  time  these  strong  ioynts  to  tmpfojr. 

$ pettier.  Faerte  Queene,  book  vi.  can.  2. 
The  King  much  troubled  with  the  French  affair. 

Which  as  a shapeless  and  unwieldy  mass, 

Wholly  i mpluy'd  the  utmoat  of  his  care. 

Drayton.  The  Baron*'  Wart,  book  iii. 

In  bis  Dedication,  or  first  Preface  to  bis  Morals,  after  tome  very 
insipid  rhetocick,  and  figurative  dialect  imphy  d against  the  study 
and  Ari  of  speech,  he  has  another  fling  at  the  clastic  author*  and 
discipline. 

Shoftetbnry.  Work*,  vol.  iii.  p.  239.  MuctUaneo**  Reflection!. 
M»*c.  5.  ch.  i.  (note.) 


IMPLUMED,  Lat.  tmphtmii,  in,  privative,  and  IJJ- 

pluma , a feather.  ^ 

Featlierless.  IMPLY 

The  poor  implanted  birds  that  by  offence,  v ^ v ■i*1' 

Or  some  disgrace  have  lost  pro-eminence, 

Can  point  and  aay,  This  f earner  once  was  mine. 

Drayton,  The  Owl, 

At  which  sad  tight,  this  poor  mpbtmed  crew, 

Stand  faintly  trembling  in  (heir  sovereign's  view. 

Id.  lb. 

IMPLY',  "]  Fr.  impliquar  f It.  implicate , 

Impli'kdly,  Sp.  tmplicar  i Lat  impheare,  in. 
Implicate,  and  plieare  ; Gr.  w\eV-er»»,  to  knit. 
Implication,  l to  intertwine. 

Impli'cit,  , To  imply ; — to  intertwine,  to  in- 

Impli'city,  I terweave,  to  infold,  to  inwrap ; to 

Implicitly,  j involve,  to  include ; to  comprise. 

1'mpi.kx.  J Implicit ; infolded,  inwrapped ; 

met  my  faith  is  implicit  in  him  ; my  faith  is  tcrajtped 
up  in  him  : consequentially,  entire,  unlimited,  unre- 
stricted, wholly  given  up  to. 

It  implyeth  fyrst  repugnance  to  my  sight  sod  reason,  (hat  all  this 
world  should  bee  made  of  nolhyng,  and  that  a virgin  should  bring 
forth  a child*.  But  yet  when  I *ee  it  written  w*  the  worde*  of  my 
faith,  which  God  spake.  A brought  it  to  paaac  : then  t mplyeth  it  no 
repugnanne*  to  me  at  all. 

Str  Thomat  More.  Work**,  fol.  1127.  dancer  to  the  Poytoned 
Boo he.  See. 

Tb#  true  teaehyog  it  that  Chrislea  very  body  i*  present  viwler  th* 
forme  of  bread,  in  as  many  liooste*  as  he  c/necrato,  in  how  many 
places  soever  the  hooste*  be  rnsecrate,  ft  is  there  really  ft  substan- 
tially, which*  wordes  really  & tuhsilnally  be  implytd,  whe  w*  say 
truly  preset. 

Stephen.  Bithop  of  Wynchetlcr.  The  Pretence  of  Chritte  ns  Ike 
Sacrament,  fol.  36. 

And  the  Kulicbian*  afTyrmy'ig  eatholiquely  tn  be  but  one  person 
in  Chmle,  did  perniciously  saye  ther  was  therfor*  but  one  nature  in 
Christ*,  accomptynge  by  implication  the  bumaine  nature  transfused 
into  th*  dioiu*  nature  and  so  confounded. 

Id.  Of  Trantubtlanciahvn,  fol.  120. 

Ne  doe  ihey  need  with  water  or  th*  ford. 

Or  of  tiie  clowdes,  to  moysten  their  roots  dry ; 

For  in  tbemwliie*,  cteriull  moy  store  they  imply. 

Spenter.  Faene  Queene,  book  iii.  caa.  5. 

There  did  apprare  unto  her  hrauenly  spright 
A wondrous  vision  which  did  dose  imply 
Tb*  course  of  all  her  fortune  and  posteniie. 

Id.  16.  book  v.  can.  7, 

And  a*  a poplar,  shot  aloft,  set  by  a river  side, 

In  moist  edge  of  a mighlie  fenne  his  head  in  curls  imphde. 

Bat  all  bis  body  plain*  and  smooth. 

Chapman.  Homer,  lhad,  book  iv.  fol.  61. 

— . .■  - Then  the  much  suffering  man 

(Dtuin*  Vtysscs)  at  nest  close ; the  Telatunnian 
A liUle  rays’d  from  earth  ; nut  quite,  but  with  hi*  knee  tmplide 
Lock  t legs  : and  down  (ell  both  on  earth,  close  by  each  other’s  side. 

fd,  th-  book  xxiii.  foL  322. 

• Tbssc  informers,  in  (hi*  frontispiece  before  their  aeserall  sugges- 
tions implied  y undertake  to  make  guod  three  assertion*. 

Mount ag me.  dppenie  to  Cteoar,  ch.  I. 

Highways  being  without  eiception  necessary,  as  well  for  peace  aa 
war.  have  been  defended  in  th*  Roman  laws;  ihey  are  taken  in  our*, 
to  be  in  that  respect  (as  they  are  by  implication  ol  the  name)  the 
king’s  highways,  and  ret  oner*. 

Drayton.  Foly-otbion,  song  16.  Selden't  Ifliutratim*. 

Nor  it  it  seemly  or  piously  attributed  to  the  ju«t»c*  of  God  Ilia 
known  hatred  of  sin,  tiiat  such  a heinous  fault  as  lhi«  through  all  th* 
law  should  l>e  only  w hip  d with  an  implicit  and  oblique  touch. 

MUtan.  Work*,  vol.  I.  fol.  196.  The  Doctrine,  3ft.  of  Dioorce. 

But  soon  the  reasons  why  you’m  lov'd  by  all, 

Grow  infinite,  and  so  pa*«  Reason’s  reach. 

Then  back  again  t’  implicit  Faith  i tall. 

And  rest  un  what  the  catholic  voice  doth  icarh. 

Donne.  Letter  to  Mr.  Howinnd  Woodward. 
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They  prelend  it  ii  implicitly  reprov'd  in  these  words,  Deaf.  xxit.  4. 
after  she  i*  defiled. 


IMPLY. 

IMPOISON  Milton,  Works,  10L  i.  fol.  196.  The  Doctrine,  3fc.  cf  Divorce. 


It  is  common,  and  indeed  natural,  with  mo«t  people  who  are  either 
averse  to  thinking  for  themselves,  or  are  diffident  of  the  rectitude  of 
their  own  opinions,  to  adopt  implicitly,  and  retain  with  teal,  the 
opinion*  of  those  who  have  acquired  a character  in  the  world  for 
ingenuity  or  penetration. 

P.  Fletcher.  Pu entity  Ecbguet.  Inlrvdaetwn. 

By  another  article,  the  militia  was  to  remain  in  the  parliament  for 
ten  yean  : thereby  implying.  if  I mistake  not,  that  the  right  of  grant- 
ing it  was  in  the  King,  ami  consequently  that  we  bad  done  him 
wrong  in  contending  with  blm  for  it 

Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol  l p.  231. 

If  the  contexture  of  the  corpuscles,  whereof  a body  consists,  be 
intricate,  or  the  cohesion  strong,  their  mutual  implication,  or  their 
adherence  to  each  other,  will  make  on*  part  hinder  another  from 
flying  separately  away. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  is.  p.  293.  Of  the  Mechanical  Origin  and 
Production  of  Volatility. 

The  fabk  of  every  Poem  is,  according  to  Aristotle's  division,  either 
simple  or  implex.  It  is  called  simple  when  there  is  no  change  of 
fortune  in  it,  implex  when  the  fortune  of  the  chief  actor  changes 
from  bad  to  good,  or  from  good  to  bad. 

Spectator,  No.  297. 

Which  [faith]  they  generally  taught,  consiated  chiefly  in  an  im- 
plicit believing  whatever  the  Church  proposed,  without  any  explicit 
Knowledge  of  particulars. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation , vol.  i.  p.  519.  Am to  1540. 

Thus  a good  present  behaviour  is  an  implicit  repentance  for  any 
miscarriage  in  what  is  past ; but  present  slackness  will  not  make  up 
for  past  activity.  Spectator , No.  374. 

Your  smooth  eulogium  to  one  crown  address'd, 

Seem*  to  imply  a censure  on  the  rest. 

Cotpper.  Table  Talk. 
Where  leafy  branches  form'd  a aecret  shade 
The  painted  birds  their  cunning  fabrics  made, 

Or  on  the  oak,  or  implicated  thorn. 

And  wanton’d  in  the  beauty  of  the  mem. 

Fawke.  Description  of  May. 

They  believe  implicitly  whatever  they  are  told,  and  receive  with 
assurance  the  testimony  of  every  one,  without  ever  thinking  of  a 
reason  why  they  should  do  so. 

Reid.  Essay  3.  vol.  liL  eh.  ii.  p.  137. 

IMPOISON,  also  written  Empoison,  q.  v.  From  the 
Lat.  polio,  a drink  or  draught;  then  applied  to  a 
medicated  draught,  and  thence  to  one  in  which  some 
venomous  ingredient  ia  mixed. 

To  give  or  administer  such  potion  or  poison. 

To  apply  or  in  any  way  affect  with  any  thing  poison- 
ous or  venomous. 

Thus,  as  before  Is  shewyd,  by  the  impoysonynye  of  hit  owoe  wryfe, 
dyed  the  King  Rrlglilticua.  Fabyan,  vol.  i.  ch.  157. 

In  whose  black  bottom,  long  two  serpents  bad  remain’d 
(Bred  in  the  common  sewer  that  all  the  city  drain'd) 


with  their  smell ; which  seiz'd  him  for  Ibtir  prey. 

Drayton,  Poly-otbian,  song  2. 
Of  this  infection,  (hat  our  peers 
And  people  bad,  and  would 
Remediles  hnpoymm,  if 
Not  med’eine  it  we  should. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  book  X.  ch.  Ivi. 


Tha  imprisoning  taint 

O’cnpreacU  the  building  wrought  with  skill  divine, 

And  ruins  tbc  rich  temple  to  the  dust ! 

Watts.  On  Ike  Death  of  Mrs.  Anne  Warner. 

He  told  how  to  his  cot  the  virgin  brought 
Medoro  wounded  t how  his  cure  she  wrought, 

While  in  her  bosom  Love's  impotsom'd  dart 
With  deeper  wound  transfix'd  her  bleeding  heart. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Fmrioso,  book  xxiv.  L 870. 


IMPOLARILY,  in,  and  polar,  Lat.  polus;  Gr.  1MPOI.A- 
woXov,  circuit  us  ccrli,  from  toX-civ,  oertert.  RILY. 

For  being  impolarily  adjoyned  unto  a more  vigorous  loadstone,  it  IMPOL- 
will  in  a short  lime  exchange  its  poles . LLTKD. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Erroars,  book  ii.  ch.  iii.  > r . 

IMPOLICY,  ^ In,  and  policy,  Lat  politia  ; Gr. 

iMPt/LiTicic,  I roXiTfio,  a city  or  State,  the  go- 

Impo'liticly,  ( vemment  of  a city  or  Stater  gene- 
Impoli'tically.  ) rally,  government  management 
And  impolicy. 

Want  of  government  or  management ; unskilful, 
imprudent  injudicious,  indiscreet  management ; im* 
providence  or  imprudence. 

But  in  pursuit  of  their  own  remedies  and  suits  they  [the  mer. 
chants]  do  it  to  impoliticly. 

Bacon.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  199.  Petition  of  the  Merchant!. 

I could  never  yet  And,  that  these  men  had  any  other  reason  or 
argument  to  defend  themselves  and  tbeir  practices  by,  but  that 
senseless  and  impotitick  encouragement  which  has  been  all  along 
given  them.  South.  Sermons,  vol.  iv.  p.  412. 

Those  who  governed  Scotland  under  him,  [Charles  the  Second,] 
with  no  less  cruelty  thao  impdicy,  made  the  people  of  that  Country 
desperate ; and  then  plundered,  imprisoned,  or  butchered  them,  for 
the  natural  effect*  of  such  despair. 

Mallet.  Amyntor  and  Theodora.  Preface,  can . I . 

In  effect,  it  would  be  the  moat  unjust  and  impolitick  of  aQ  things, 
unequal  taxation. 

Burke.  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  353.  Letters  on  a Regicide  Peace. 

Yet  however  confidently  Voltaire  and  others  may  pleaae  to  talk, 
it  will  be  no  difficult  matter  to  prove  that  the  Crusades  were  neither 
■o  unjustifiable,  so  imoohtieal,  nor  so  unhappy  in  their  consequences, 
as  the  superficial  readers  of  History  are  habituated  to  esteem  them. 

Mickle.  The  l.utiaJ,  book  vii. 

And  however  impoHticaUy  despotic  the  Spanish  Governments  may 
be,  still  do  these  colonies  enjoy  the  opportunities  of  improvement, 
which  is  every  Age  arise  from  the  knowledge  of  Commerce  and  of 
L*1*1*-  U.  lb.  Introduction. 

fhe  most  admired  women  cannot  have  many  Tunbridge,  many 
Balh  seasons  to  blaze  in;  since  even  fine  face*,  often  seen,  are  less 
regarded  then  new  faces  the  proper  punishment  of  showy  girls,  for 
rendering  themselves  »o  impohtickly  cheap. 

Johnson.  The  Rambler,  No.  97. 

IMPO'LISHED,')  In.  and  polished,  or  polite; 

Impoli'te.  J unpolished  is  more  usual.  Polish , 

from  Ihc  Lat  polire , which  some  think  from  the  Gr. 


f«V  as  vrbamts  from  urbs.  Vossius  prefers,  with 
C.  Scaliger,  the  Gr.  toX-ci»,  to  turn  ; or  that  it  may  be 
from  tfiaXoe,  splendid,  bright. 

Not  brightened  or  smoothened ; rough,  rude,  unci- 
vilized. 

A book  once  known  ne’er  quits  the  author  a « 

Any  lie*  yet  tmpohtk  d,  any  atiff, 

Wanting  its  bosses,  and  its  cover,  do 
Get  that : I've  such,  and  can  be  secret  too. 

Cartwright.  Martial,  lib.  i.  epig.  67. 

This  (not  to  read  men,  and  convene  with  living  libraries)  is  that 
deplorable  effecr  which  universally  rrnders  our  bookish  men  so  pe- 
dantically morose  and  impeduh'd,  and  in  a word,  *o  very  ridiculous. 
Evelyn.  Miscellaneous  Writing i,  p.  537.  On  Public  Employment . 

In  hopes  also  of  a short  vacation  for  the  consummation  of  my 
Malayan  grammar,  I humbly  beg  (be  return  of  that  impoluked 
specimen. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  vl.  p.  614.  Mr.  Wdkam  Mainston  to  Mr.  R. 

Boyle,  December  19,  1682. 

To  your  hoi.  Mr’s  hands,  as  the  greet  patron  of  languages  and  Art*, 
this  impolite  grammatical  tract  of  the  Malayan  dialect  presumed  to 
make  Its  submissive  addresses,  and  to  stand  (be  fate  of  vmir  judrtious 
aod  impartial  ceusure.  Id.  Ib.  May  15/A,  1683. 

IMPOLLUTED,  i.  e.  unpolluted,  q.  v. 
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1MP01  - * haae  kept  me  safe  and  p«r*  from  the  ftllhy  mImnm  of  the 

LUTED  world:  *o  kcpe  thot  lliec  clene  amt  impof/utrd  »ro  all  euUt^iovs 
' infection*  of  the  world*.  VdalL  Jshn,  eh.  ivii. 


Now  is  there  in  th«  secondc  not  onely  much  more  foly,  bat  it  On-  IMPORT 
pnrtrth  also  playoe  and  open  blasphemy.  - — 

So*  Tkt/wxat  Mart.  IVurkes,  fol.  325.  The  Supphealion  of  Soules. 


IMPORT.  I M PONDEROUS,  im,  and  ponderous;  the  Lat. 

pondrrosus,  from  pondtts , a weight ; pcnd-cre , to  weigh. 

Not  weighty,  liitht. 

If  they  produce  viable  and  real  effects  by  mpamderons  and  invisible 
emission*,  it  may  he  Uaiust  to  deny  the  possible  efficacy  of  gold,  in 
the  nopotnistlon  of  weight ; or  deperdition  of  any  pvndrro m par- 
licles. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Erramrs,  book  it.  ch.  v. 

IMPONED  is  (says  Ritson)  from  the  Lat.  im/jo- 
nerr,  anil  means  to  put  down,  to  stake.  The  Quarto, 
1604,  reads  impairnrd,  q.  c. 

Os*  The  king,  air,  has  wag’d  with  him  six  Barhary  horse*,  against 
the  which  he  impen  d,  as  I lake  it,  »•*  French  rapier*  and  poniards. 

Shakrprarr.  Hamlet , fol.  *280. 

IMPOROUS,  in,  privative,  and  porous , from  port ; 

« Ft.  port ; U.  poro  ; Sp.  poros  ; Or.  vopet,  from  vitp-etv, 
transire,  quod  per  eos  transcant  sudores,  tordes  et  pUi. 
Minshew. 

Having  no  pores,  or  small  holes  through  which  any 
thiug  can  pass. 

And  the  reawn  thereof  is  he  (the  crystal]  ttmthmity : a*  having 
its  eanhy  and  salinous  parts  so  exactly  resolved,  that  iu  bwly  it  lelt 
tmporout  and  not  discreted  by  atomical  terminationt. 

■Vir  Thomas  Brown  Vulgar  Errours,  book  U.  eh.  i. 

If  all  these  atom*  should  descend  plum  down  with  equal  velocity, 
a*  according  to  their  doctrine  they  ought  to  do,  being  all  perfectly 
solid  and  imporowj,  anJ  the  vacuum  not  resisting  their  motion,  they 
would  never  the  on*  overtake  the  other,  hut  like  the  drops  of  a 
shower  would  always  keep  the  same  distances 

Bay.  Of  the  Creation,  part  i.  p.  34. 


IMPO'RT,  v. 
Impo'rt,  n. 
Importable, 
Impo'rtabi.enesb, 
Importance, 
ImPo'rTANCY,  )• 
Impo'rtant, 
Impo'rtantly, 
Importation, 
Importer, 
Impo'rtlp.m. 
then  borne  or  carried, 
sequence  or  moment* 
Weight,  value,  force, 


Fr.  importer ; IL  importare  ; 
Sp.  importar ; Lat.  importare , 
(in,  and  portare,  to  bear  or 
carry  ; Or.  0«p tov,  a load,  from 
tjxp.av,  to  bear,)  to  bear  or  carry 
in  or  intt). 

To  bear  or  carry  into,  to  con- 
vey into ; met.  to  convey,  to 
infer,  to  imply,  to  intend ; to 
induce  or  introduce ; consequen- 
tially, from  the  weight  or  bur- 
to  be  of  weight ; of  great  con- 
And  importance, 
efficacy,  great  consequence,  or 


moment. 

Importable ; we  now  use  insupportable. 

Impjrtance,  in  the  first  Example  from  Shakspeare, 
import ; in  the  second,  importunity : important ; im- 
portunate. 

Imports , articles  of  Commerce  carried  into  one  place 
or  Country;  being  first  exported  or  carried  out  of  ano- 
ther. • 


Burdens  that  ben  importable 
On  folkes  shoulder*  1hinp*  they  ronchrn 
'Dial  they  will  with  Iheir  fingers  tourhen. 

Chaucer.  The  Romant  of  the  Rose,  fol.  148. 


This*  liggen  on  my  back*  so  sore,  that  importable  burden  me 
seemetb  on  my  backe  to  be  charged 

Id.  The  Testament  of  lone,  fol.  286. 
But  vf  ve  fynde  hym  proude,  beware  of  the  importable  burdens 
of  the  Mgn  myuded  pharisees. 

Bale.  English  Votaries,  part  i.  p.  33. 


And  it  doth  maniellouily  import  this  realm*  to  make  natural!  in 
this  realm*  such  thing  as  be  special  in  th«  dying  of  our  clothes 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  Bfc.  vol.  ii.  fol.  163.  M.  Ric,  Hakluyt. 


And  far  that  he  shrwed  his  seriuwtes  that  he  hadde  tidinges  of  soo 
great  imp'jrtauncc  that  bis  maistergiu*  him  in  charge,  not  to  forbear* 
bis  re»le,  thev  letted  not  to  wake  hym,  nor  be*  to  admitte  this  m*a- 
seuger  into  hi*  bcJde  svde. 

Id.  lb.  fol.  43.  Of  A 'gng  Richards  the  Thirds. 

Dear  sov'raign  lord,  the  cause  in  managing 
1*  mur*  than  yours ; t’  import  the  public  rest. 

We  all  have  part  ; it  touchoth  all  our  good  : 

And  life's  ill-apar'd,  that's  spar'd  to  cost  more  blood. 

Daniel.  History  of  Civil  Hart,  book  vi. 

But  herein  Valerius  left  a noble  example,  showing  bow  much  it 
importeth  a nobleman  and  magistrate,  ruleiag  weightie  causes, to  have 
hi*  ear*  open  to  bear,  aod  willingly  to  receive  free  speech  instead  of 
flatteries,  and  plain  truth  in  place  of  lies. 

Sir  Thomas  Worth.  Plutarch,  fol.  86.  Publusola. 

Which  president,  of  pestilent  import 

(Had  not  the  heav'ns  blew’d  thy  endeavouring*) 

Against  thee.  Henry,  had  been  likewise  brought, 

Th'  example  made  of  thy  example  wrought. 

Daniel.  History  of  Civil  Wart,  book  iii. 

Now  of  all  other*  the  Rhodians  were  reputed  ot  most  import  and 
consequence  every  »y.  Holland.  Linus,  fol.  1141. 

So  belli  attonce  him  charge  on  either  «de. 

With  hideous  stroakex,  aud  importable  povrrr, 

That  forced  him  hi*  ground  to  traueree  wide 
And  wisely  watch  toward  that  deadly  stowre. 

Spenser.  Fame  Queenr,  book  ii.  can.  8- 

A notable  passion  of  wonder  appeared  in  them : but  the  wisest 
beholder,  that  knew  no  more  but  seeing,  could  not  say  if  th*  impor- 
tance were  ioy,  or  sorrow,  but  in  the  extremitie  of  the  one,  it  must 
needs  be.  Shahtpeare.  Winter's  Tale , fol.  300. 

But  when,  by  time  and  continuance,  the  mind  is  accustomed  to  it, 
though  the  yoke  be  tbe  same,  yet  it  (lads  no  such  severity  and  im- 
portabfeness  in  it  Hale.  Contemplations,  vol.  ii.  p.  129. 

If  any  niaruaile  how  a thing  in  ilrelfa  so  weak,  could  import  any 
great  danger,  they  must  consider  not  so  much  bow  small  th*  sparke  is 
that  flieth  up,  a*  how  apt  thing*  about  it  arc  to  take  fire. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiastical  Politie,  book  v.  Epistle  Dedieatarie. 

Why  my  biaster*  (quoth  be)  how  is  it,  that  you  are  so  desirous  that 
I should  tr!  you  a tale  of  the  shallow  of  an  a*t,  and  wil  not  give  me 
the  hearing  when  I am  to  speak  unto  you  of  your  affairs  of  great  im- 
portance. Holland.  Plutarch , }»•  767. 

Maria  writ 

The  letter,  at  Sir  Toby'a  great  importance, 

In  rccompeuce  whereof,  he  hath  married  her. 

Shahtpeare.  Ttedflk  Night,  fol.  275. 

Ti*  a pageant 

To  Itepe  va  in  false  gate,  when  we  consider 
Th*  importancie  of  Cyprus  to  the  Tutke. 

Id.  Othello,  fol.;U3. 

Aon.  May  it  please  your  grace,  Antipholis  my  husbld 
Wliom  I made  lord  of  me,  and  all  I had, 

At  your  important  letters  this  ill  day, 

A moat  ositragious  fit  of  madness*  tooke  him. 

Id.  Comedy  of  Errourt,  fol.  97. 
Small  are  the  seeds  Pate  does  unheeded  sow 
Of  slight  beginnings  to  important  ends  ; 

Whilst  wonder  (which  d.ies  best  nsir  rev* rente  show 
To  h*av'u)all  reason*  sight  in  gating  speeds. 

Dormant,  Gondibert,  book  i.  can.  2. 

Ahci.  It  i*  not  likely 

That  when  they  hear*  their  Roman  horses  neigh. 

Behold  their  quarter’d  fire*,  haue  both  their  eyes 
And  earn  |n  cleyd  importantly  as  now, 

That  they  will  waste  their  tint*  upon  our  note 
To  know  from  whence  we  are. 

Shakspeare.  CymMine,  fol.  391. 

It  (this  plot  of  licensing]  binders  and  retard*  the  importation  of 
our  richest  merchandise,  truth, 

hhlton.  Works,  voL  i.  fol.  155.  Of  Un  Hems’ J Printing. 
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IMPORT.  Aoa.  Speak,  Prince  of  Ithaca,  and  be't  of  true  expect : 

— Th.it  matter  ueedle»*e  of  import/eue  burthen 

IMloR-  Dtuide  thy  lips. 

TU  N K.  Shuhiyearc.  Troylus  mj  CremJa,  fol.  83. 

v v -i_  * jY»e  only  and  certain  scale  of  riches,  arising  from  trade  in  a 
nation,  is  llie  proportion  of  what  is  exported  for  the  consumption  of 
others,  to  what  is  imported  for  their  own. 

Sir  Wm.  Temple.  On  the  United  Promts ces,  sol.  i.  cb.  vj.  p,  1 75. 

The  cause  was  not  comnwin  and  ordinary,  such  as  were  wont  to  be 
tryed  before  the  grrernours  of  province*.  but  of  an  unusual  and 
puhlirk  nature ; not  a question  of  words  and  names,  us  Gallio  thought 
It,  but  a matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  (he  world. 

Stxtiingfeet.  Sermon  1 . voL  ii,  p.  ?. 

It  was  risible,  that  since  there  was  to  he  a free  trade  opened  be- 
tween Scotland  and  England,  after  the  first  of  May,  and  since  thr 
duties  in  Scotland,  laid  od  trade,  were  much  lower  than  in  England, 
that  there  would  be  a great  importation  into  Scotland,  on  the  pros- 
pect of  the  advantage  that  might  be  made  by  sending  it  into  England. 

Burnet.  Own  Timrt.  Qnrm  Anne,  Anne  1707. 

The  restraints  upon  importation  were  of  two  kinds.  First,  re- 
straints upon  the  importation  of  such  foreign  goods  for  home  con* 
sumption  as  could  be  produced  at  home,  from  whatever  Cuunlry 
they  were  imparled : 2ndly.  &c. 

Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations.  bonk  iv.  ch.  i. 

On  tins  statement  the  reader  will  observe,  that  1 like  the  import * 
from,  and  not  the  exports  to  these  conquests,  the  measure  of  these 
advantages  which  we  derived  from  them 

Burte.  Works,  *ol.  ii.  p.  27.  Oboervationt  on  a late  Stole  if  the 
Nation. 

But  0 th'  important  budget  1 usher'd  in 
With  such  heart-shaking  music,  who  can  say 
What  are  its  udtngs. 

Carper.  Thr  7'atk,  bowk  iv. 

All  tliese  concurring  parties  do  by  no  means  love  one  another 
enough  to  agree  in  any  point,  which  was  not  evidently,  and  import- 
ant ly,  right. 

Burke.  Worht,  vqI.  iii.  p.  395.  Speech  at  Brutal  previa**  to  the 
Election. 


ft  was  brought  home  in  a cargo  of  new  fashions : and  worn  for 
some  time,  with  that  levity  by  the  importer*,  and  treated  with  that 
contempt  hy  the  rest,  as  suited,  and  was  due,  to  the  apishnesa  of 
foreign  manner*. 

Hi irhurton.  Work*,  fid.  is.  p.  328.  Sermon  16- 


IMPORTU  NE,  v. 
Importune,  adj. 
Importu'nelv, 
Ikpoktu'nitt, 
Importi/.vacy, 
Imfo'rtunate. 
Impu'rtunatf.ly, 
Importunate  ness, 
Impo'rtuxatoii. 
real  or  a resting  place. 


Fr.  import u it ; It.  anti  Sp. 
importuno  ; Lat.  importunua, 
(im,  privative,  and  portua,  a 
port  nr  harbour,)  literally, 
S without  or  not  having  a port ; 
• locua  portu  carena ; conse- 
quentially,  inquietus.quia  non 
I habrt  portu m,  hoc  cat,  quie- 
J tern. — Unquiet,  not  having 
He  (says  Vossius)  is  impor- 


tune, who  does  not  suffer  others  to  rest. 

To  disquiet  or  disturb,  to  trouble  or  molest,  sc.  by 
incessant  solicitation;  to  befc,  beseech  or  solicit  without 
ceasing,  incessantly ; tiresome] y,  vexatiously  ; unseason- 
ably. 

Importune,  the  adjective,  is  also  used  in  old  writers 
(us  importunua  in  Lat.)  more  strongly  ; tc.  distressing, 
relentless,  cruel. 

Spenser  uses  the  verb  importune , as  equivalent  to 
import. 

Hr  iv  apaida  with  his  fortune 
And  fur  hr  will  hr  importune. 

Chaucer.  The  Roman t of  the  Rooe , fol.  142. 
He  fvndeth  hy*  hope  moch  therwith  reuvued 
He  dare  importune  the  l>ord*  on  euery  syde. 

Wyat.  Psalme  111.  The  Auctor. 


More  shall  thy  penoyte  nt  sighes  hi*  endless  merry  pi  rise 
'Then  their  importune  suits,  which  dreame  that  word*  Go d’»  wrath 
appose.  Surrey.  EeclemuAet,  cb.  iv. 

VOL.  XXII I. 


I am  importune  on  you  that  ye  be  not  importunate  on  me  I pray 
you,  that  you  praia  not  me.  Or  els  I commaundc  you,  that  you  dr- 
mauode  it  no  more  of  me.  Thin  harde  antwere  of  ihr  father,  rraved 
the  impmrtunitie  and  pitiful!  request  of  the  mother. 

G»Um  ILhet  ch.  x.  aig.  F.  6. 

In  grnentll  he  oontrowlelh  people  inquisilioe,  aud  tmporlunable 
Ullcr*.  Dr  ant.  Horace.  Argument  to  Satyre  9. 

So  true  it  is  that  he  gate  hym  not  out  of  the  way,  nor  coramaunded 
them  to  depart*  for  tbeyr  imyortunacy,  that  he  came  out  of  the  secrete 
place,  where  he  we*,  in  maucr  to  mectc  them. 

UdaU.  Mar  he,  ch.  ti. 

Who  [Hymerus]  forgetting  bothe,  hi*  owne  format  lyfr,  and  whose 
per-wne  lie  represented,  through  hi*  tyranaou*  crurltie,  voted  impor- 
tuna  the,  botlie,  Babylon  and  manie  other  cities. 

Arthur  tioldyug.  Justine,  book  alii.  fol.  172. 

Woul  any  fere  of  God,  or  respect  of  hi*  honour,  murnnure  or 
grudge  of  )*  world*  he  would  imporiunely  pursue  by*  appetite. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  ftorhes,  ful.  63.  Richard  HI. 

Hr  mode  mooes  Co  the  maiden's  father  first  by  intercession  of 
messenger*  and  inedratoura,  and  after  by  importuning  him  in  hit 
owue  person  with  earnest  request*  by  word  of  mouth. 

Holland.  Zrriai,  fol.  925. 

All  a*  blaring  starre  doth  farm  out-cast 
His  bairie  brumes,  and  flaming  lock*  distpred 
At  »i»hl  whereof  the  people  stand  aga«t: 

Rut  the  wisard  telle*  (a*  be  hat  read) 

That  it  im/xir tunes  death,  and  doleful!  drerihead. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queent,  book  Iii.  can.  1.  it,  16. 

The  iru*ical  air*,  which  one  entertains  with  moat  delightful  Irani- 
port*,  to  another  are  importune. 

Gtanvtl.  The  I unity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch-  xiii. 

[For  my  mortall  enemie  hath]  made  importune  labour*  to  certaine 
•eruanu  about  my  person,  to  murther  or  poywn  mee,  and  other*  to 
forsake  and  leaue  my  righteous  quarrel!,  and  to  depart  from  my 
•eraice.  Bacon.  Henry  Vll.  fol.  151. 

Gom.  Do  not  I know 

With  thou*and  gift*,  and  import  unacies. 

Thou  often  hast  volliciled  this  lady. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Knight  of  Malta,  act  L ac.  3. 

The  other  noblemen  and  captains  of  his  own  estate,  came  to  bim  to 
his  tent,  and  were  so  importunate  of  him  by  intrraty  and  perawaiion, 
that  they  got  him  out  of  hi*  tent  to  shew  himself  to  his  souldiem. 

Sir  Thomas  North.  Plutarch.  Ser turtle*. 

For  long  ago  the  calendar 
Of  women-iainu  was  Hide 
Few*  not  of  opportunity, 

Importunated,  yeald. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  book  xii.  ch.  Ixxvi. 

[ Every  man  for  him*elfej  entreated  and  besought  them  importu- 
nately, that  all  tilings  wtnUoever  they  stood  in  need  of,  either  for 
Uiem>«lve*  or  their  beasts,  they  would  receive  at  hi*  hands  especially, 
Holland . Linn*,  ful  662. 
Yet  shall  he  long  time  wane  with  happy  speed. 

And  with  great  honour  many  battel*  try  : 

But  at  the  last,  to  th'  imp>rtunity 

Of  froward  fortune  shall  be  forc’t  to  yeeld. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  Hi.  can.  3. 

But  since  substantial  grief  eo  soon  destroy*, 

Thr  gu»t  of  all  imaginary  joy*. 

, Who  would  be  too  importunate  to  live. 

Or  more  for  life,  than  it  enn  merit,  give  * 

Pomfret.  Cruelty  and  Lust. 

Their  proceedings  therein  were  much  obstructed  by  divers  honest 
citizens,  who  importunately  solicited  them  to  treat  with  (he  army. 

Ludlow.  Memoirs,  *o|,  i.  p.  100. 

But  of  all  other  passage*  of  Scripture,  the  necessity  and  efficacy 
of  this  importunity  in  prayer  that  we  speak  o(^  is  most  lively  set  forth 
to  us  by  our  blessed  Saviour,  in  that  remarkable  parable  of  hi*  in  the 
eleventh  of  St.  Luke’s  Gospel. 

Sharpe.  Works,  sol.  is.  p.  64.  Sermon  4. 

There  goes  a report  that  Charles  the  Fifth,  beiug  importuned  by 
Erciu*,and  other  wretches  like  him,  to  arrest  Luther,  not  withstand- 
ing the  safe-conduct  granted  to  him,  replied,  * I will  not  Mush  with 
my  predecessor  Slgistnund.’ 

Jortm.  Works,  voL  iii.  p.  424.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History 
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IMPOR- 

TUNE. 


--  — i Knaves  in  office,  partial  in  the  work 
Of  distribution,  liberal  of  their  aid 
Toclsm’rou*  importunity  iQ  rag*, 

Bat  ofliimes  deaf  to  suppliant*.  who  would  Wash 
To  wear  a tatter'd  garb  however  caarae. 

Com-per.  The  Tosh,  book  lv. 


IMPOSE,  r. 

Impose,  n. 

ImPc/sF.  K, 

Imposition, 
I'm  post, 
Impo'stor, 

I MPo'sTORIOtrS, 

Ik(Po'sTORSHIP, 

Impo'stl’re, 

Impo'stvrkd, 

Ijipo'sturagr, 

Impo'sturous. 


*)  Fr.  impotrr ; It.  imporirr ; 
Lat.  importer? , imposifum,  to  put 
upon. 

To  put,  place,  or  set  upon ; to 
set  or  fix  upon ; (as  a duty,  pe- 
l nalty.tax;)  to  charge  with, enjoin, 
r or  exact ; whence  impost; — To  put 
upon,  as  a falsehood,  fraud,  cheat, 
deception,  or  delusion  ; and,  thus, 
to  cheat,  deceive,  or  delude  ; and 
hence  impostur <?  and  imposition, 
J met. 


The  <*rnnd  cause  of  th’  imposinon 
Of  this  for-awi  name  was  ielousie. 

Chaucer.  The  Remedie  a/  Drue,  fol.  324. 
Imposing  greuous  pecuniary  molds,  betides  the  forfeiture  of  the 
clothes  so  bought  or  aold,  vpon  them  that  wuutd  attrmpt  the  contrary. 
Hakluyt.  Voyages,  4 e.  ml.  i.  fol.  174.  Henry  If.  Penman 
Ambassador . 


He  bad  taken  to  Term  for  many  years  to  come  at  s small  prycc  as 
well  the  customs  fur  all  thingis  'Jbat  were  eonueyed  in  and  out  of  the 
realme,  as  all  other  taxes  & tinpomtuins  of  the  Heduane*. 

Arthur  hVrfjty.  Cteiar.  Commentaries,  fol.  14. 

Wc«  plainely  vnderMande  that  the  states  and  gouernouru  of  the 
citie  segniorio  of  Venire  haue  of  late  time  set  and  raised  a aewe  bn* 
past  and  charge  otter  and  besides  their  aun-cieitt  impost,  custotnr,  and 
charge. 

Hahluyt.  Voyages.  Sfc.  ml.  ii.  fol.  299.  Turkie  Patents. 

By  this  praly  cautelo  and  sleighte  imposture,  was  the  tonne  of 
Ploutelarche  take  and  surprised. 

Hall.  Henry  VI.  The  twenty-sixth  Yert. 
Vp  to  a chamber  of  most  height  she  rose  ; 

And  cakes  of  salt  and  barley  did  impost 
Withie  a wicker  baskeL 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iblytscy,  book  It.  foL  67. 

■ AH  which,  in  he  brought ; 

Laid  downe  in  heap?  ; and  she  impos'd  a stone 
Close  to  the  cauemes  mouth, 

Id.  A.  book  xiii.  fol.  207. 
There  they  do  «ay,  ibat  she  transformed  was 
Into  a tigre,  and  that  ttjrre  scath 
In  cruelty  and  outrage  she  did  pasa, 

To  prone  her  surname  true,  that  she  imposed  has. 

Spenser.  Fame  Qmeene,  book.  v.  can.  9. 
According  to  your  ladiship's  impose 
I am  thus  early  come,  to  Know  what  seruice 
It  ia  your  pleasure  to  command  me  in. 

Shakspeart.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  foL  35. 

If  for  some  advantage  of  gain,  or  occasion  of  inconvenience  and 
puimhmenr,  any  should  forswear  himself,  they  hold  the  rmpaters  of 
the  oath  to  be  accessary  to  the  damnation  of  the  perjur'd  man. 

It, well.  Letter  10.  book  ii. 

It  ia  no  small  wonder  to  me,  that  amongst  all  those  great  Wit*  of 
the  latter  times,  that  hate  so  curiously  pried  into  all  the  concern*  of 
the  Apostolical  institutions  and  practices,  I could  meet  with  no  one 
that  hath  so  much  as  taken  notice  of  this,  of  the  imposition  of  hands. 

Hall.  Harks,  vol.  iii.  fol  876.  Imposition  of  Hands. 
These  sums  his  father  had  hern  levying  long 
By  impvsituni  for  the  war  abroad. 

Drayton.  The  Irymd  of  Pierce  Gaueston. 

He  [Bthelbxld,  King  of  McrcUnd]  discharged  all  monasteries  and 
churches  of  all  kind  ui  turn,  works  and  imports,  excepting  such  as 
were  for  building  of  fori*  and  bridges. 

id.  Poly-oHion,  song  11.  Set  den’s  Illustrations. 

Which  beheld,  by  lienor,  be  let  goe 

"Hiis  letter  checke  at  bim.  Accurst,  made  but  to  beauties  tcoene  ; 
Imposter,  woman’s  man  ! O heaven,  that  thou  hadst  nerc  beene 
borne. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad , book  iii.  fcl.  38. 


I was  formerly  acquainted  with  tbe  impmtnrinm  min  ns  of  Loudune  IMPOSR. 
in  Kreisce,  which  made  such  noise  amongst  the  papists,  — 

Evelyn.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  430.  Any.  5,  1670.  IMPOSSI- 

Inclining  rather  to  make  this  phantasm  an  expounder,  or  indeed  a * 
depraver  of  Saint  Paul,  than  Saint  Paul  an  examiner,  and  diacoverer 
of  this  impost  eft. hip 

Milton.  (Turks,  voL  i.  foL  38.  Of  Pretatical  Episcopacy. 

By  superstition  idly  being  led, 

It  an  imposture  after  did  thee  make, 

Whom  for  a goddess  fools  do  only  take. 

Drayton.  The  Leyrnd  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy. 

Many  other  practices  of  human  art  and  invention,  which  help 
crookedness,  lamenc**,  dimers*  of  sight,  &c.  no  man  is  so  foolish  as 
to  impute  to  the  devil's  invention,  or  to  count  them  any  hurtful  »«► 
pasturage.  Taylor.  A rtf  Hamlsum.  p.  127. 

What  hive  vile  I to  Ho  with  noble  Day 

Which  shews  Karin  Hrar’ns  bright  face?  that  face  which  I 

Wantonly  scorn'd,  and  cast  my  love  away 
Upon  impost  up  d lust’s  foul  mystery, 

Beaumont.  Psyche,  can.  2.  at  136. 

In  Occur  de  Lion's  charge  upon  the  HcJt  land, 

Our  Kart  of  1.e'*ler,  next,  to  rank  with  thnn  we  bring! 

And  Turuham,  lie  that  look  lh‘  iuipvit'rvus  Cyprian  kyttg. 

Drayton  Poly-ofb*un,  song  18 

Some  had  their  sense  impos'd  ou  by  their  fear, 

But  more  for  interest  sake  believe  and  swear. 

Dry  den.  Absalom  and  Arkitophtl. 

And  [haring]  argued  with  great  strength  and  conviction  against 
the  im posers  of  the  law ; he  betaken  himself  to  the  inforring  the 
practice  of  tbe  general  and  necessary  Julie*  of  Christianity  upon 
these  Galatians.  Stilting  fleet.  Sermon  7.  vol.  ti.  p.  378. 

This  writer  [Mandevil]  was  author  t»f  a famous  book  called  the 
Fuble  of  the  Bees;  written  to  prove,  that  moral  virtue  is  the  inven- 
tion of  knaves,  and  Christian  virtue  the  imprnlion  of  fool*. 

Pope.  The  ilnneusd,  book  ii.  Rem. 

But  bow . when  Time  has  made  til*  imposture  plain, 

(Late  though  he  follow'd  Truth,  and  limping  held  her  train) 

What  new  delusion  charms  your  cheated  eye*  again  ? 

Dry  den  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

Critics  have  been  represented  as  the  great  abridges  of  the  native 
liberty  of  genius ; as  the  tssiposers  of  unnatural  shackles  and  hoods 
upon  writers,  from  whose  cruel  persecution  they  must  fly  to  the 
public,  and  implore  its  protection.  Blair.  Lecture  3. 

Trade  was  restrained,  or  the  privilege  granted,  on  the  paymeal  of 
tolls,  passages,  paaget,  pontage-*,  and  innumerable  other  vexatious 
imposts,  of  whi«  it  only  the  barbarous  and  almost  unintelligible  catties 
subsist  at  tins  day. 

Bur  he.  I Turks,  vol.  a.  p 400.  An  Abridgement  of  EngUsh  His- 
tory, book  iii.  eh.  v. 

They  [the  Apostles]  declare  that  they  bad  received  their  doctrines 
not  from  mra,  but  from  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  every  one  who  pre- 
tended to  inspiration  must  acknowledge  this,  or  ought  to  pass  for  an 
imposter,  if  he  owned  it  noL 

Jorun.  Discourse  concerning  the  Christian  Religiost,  disc.  6.  vol.  i. 
p.  137. 

IMPtySSIBLE,  Arf/-!  Fr.  impossible ; It.  impos - 
Impossible,  n.  [ sibile ; Sp.  impossible;  Lai. 

Impossibility,  ( impossil/ilis,  that  cannot  or 

Impossibly.  I may  not  be,  (in,  and  possi- 

bilis,  from  posse,  L e.  poiis  esse,  that  can  or  may  be.) 

That  cannot  or  may  not  be,  or  be  done  or  practised  ; 
impracticable. 

For  impossible  is  no  fjag  to  him  ^»t  is  al  myghry. 

Piers  Plouhman.  Vision,  p 364. 

And  it  is  ympottible  to  plese  God  witboute  frith. 

Wictif  E brew  is,  ch.  aL 

Bat  without  laitb  it  is  vnposstble  to  please  him. 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 

For  trustelh  wel,  it  is  an  impossible. 

That  any  clerk  wol  spoken  good  of  wives. 

Chaucer.  The  H f of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  6270. 
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Foe  whan  that  he  himself  concluded  had, 

Him  thought  eche  other  mem.es  wit  »u  bad. 

That  im fMub/t  it  were  to  replie 
Again  hit  chois;  ihn  was  b»s  fanta«e. 

Chaucer.  The  March**!?*  Tale,  v.  9483. 

Well  (ijd.  she)  if  thilke  impotnUe  were  away,  the  repugnance  that 
semelh  to  be  llierein,  were  vllerly  remoued,  Shew  me  the  absence 
of  that  impouibUtfjf  (cpi.  1.)  So  (qd.  fth«)  I shall. 

Id,  The  Testament  of  Loue,  fol.  310.  col.  4. 

For  tho  she  thought  to  begyn 
Suche  thyog,  as  someth  impossible, 

And  msu  biir  selfen  iouisible, 

As  slie  that  with  the  tire  enclosed, 

And  might  of  no  man  be  disclosed. 

Gower.  Com f.  Am.  boot  r fol.  106. 

Neytber  doubt*  they  the  tmpomhi/itie  of  that  whyche  is  to  nature 
impossible,  aa  to  lyue  wythout  susteivaunce  of  meate  and  of  drynke, 
or  whan  they  have  eaten,  neucr  to  auoyde  the  supurfluouse  matter 
Bmle.  Apology.  I 're fact,  fob  12. 

Dut  neither  god  of  loue,  nor  god  of  aky 
Can  doe  (said  she)  that  which  cannot  be  donna. 

Things  oft  impossible  (quoth  she)  seeme  ere  begonne. 

.^prsirr,  Fame  Queent,  book  lit.  can.  2. 

To  convert  a Turk,  or  Jew,  may  be  well  a phrase  for  an  attempt 
impossible  W e look  for  it  only  from  him,  to  whom  our  impossible* 
are  none. 

Glanvi/.  The  Family  of  Dogma!  i tiny,  ch.  xie.  p.  127. 

Then  Uiia  desire  of  nature  is  not  sain, 

She  coTet*  not  impossibilities ; 

Pond  thoughts  may  (all  Into  wmr  idle  brain, 

But  one  assent  of  all  Is  ever  wise. 

Darin.  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  sec.  31. 

Yet  they  which  do  affirm,  it  was  the  image  self  that  spake,  do 
favour  this  mirarlc,  grounding  their  preof  upon  the  opinion  of  the 
fortune  of  Rome  : the  which,  from  so  base  and  mean  beginning  had 
imposoihly  attained  unto  so  high  glory  and  power,  as  it  had  without 
the  singular  favour  of  the  Gods : and  that  hath  manifestly  appeared 
unto  the  world,  by  sundry  great  proofs  and  eaamples. 

ifir  Thomat  North.  Plutarch,  fol.  116.  Camilla a. 

With  such  a chief  the  meanest  nation  blest. 

Might  hope  to  lift  her  head  above  the  rert : 

What  may  be  thought  impomh/e  to  do 
By  us,  embraced  by  the  «ea  and  you  ? 

Haller.  To  my  Lord  Protector. 

The  motion  of  the  Sun  is  plain  and  evident  to  some  astronomer*, 
and  of  the  Karth  to  others;  yet  we  none  of  u»  know  which  of  them 
move*,  and  meet  with  many  seeming  impossibilities  in  both,  and  be- 
yond the  fathom  of  human  reason  or  comprehension. 

Sir  Him.  Temple.  Works,  vol.  iu.  p.  47 i Of  Auden!  ami  Modern 

Loammf. 

Setting  aside  the  improbability,  or  rather  impossibility,  of  such 
huge  masses  floating  out  of  rivers,  in  which  there  is  hardly  water  for 
a boat,  none  of  the  productions  of  the  land  were  found  incorporated, 
or  tiled  in  it ; which  must  have  unavoidably  been  the  cue,  had  it 
been  formed  in  rivers  cither  great  or  smalL 

GsoA.  Foyaye a,  voL  si.  hook  iv.  ch.  is.  p.  424. 

IMPO'STHUMATE,  o.  or’j  Fr.  aposiume , apo- 
Impo'stum atp,  I xtem* ; It.  and  Sp.  apo- 

I m post  hum  a'tion,  f «tono ; Lat.  a post  an  c ; 

Impo'sth  UME.  y Gr.  uxosrrifpa,  from 

J<f>urrm0att  abteedere,  whence  it  is  also  called  an 

abscess. 

A tumour,  bap,  or  cyst  formed  from  the  humours  de- 
parted or  withdrawn  from  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 

For  if  any  bane  an  rnreasonahle  appetite,  he  is  sooner  reenuervd, 
if  he  be  pourged  by  a boyle  or  imposiume  comen  forthe  At  broken. 

Sir  Thom  a*  FJyot  The  Cuotet  cf  Hetth,  book  ii. 

The  inner  flesh  or  pulpe  cleansed  from  the  seed,  is  passing  good 
for  to  be  applyrd  to  the  sgnelt  or  cornet  of  the  feet : also  to  be  laid 
into  those  Aumri  or  swellings,  that  grow  to  an  head  or  suppu- 

ration (which  the  Greeks  call  a/vilrmaln.) 

Holland.  Piime,  vot.  ii.  fol.  38. 


IMPOSSI- 

Bl.K. 

IMPOST- 
HUM  ATK. 


The  leaves  are  singular  good  to  be  laid  upon  importunate  swell.  IMPQST- 
ingv.  Holland.  Ptinie,  vol,  ii.  fol.  273.  HIIMATK. 

For  he  that  tureelh  the  humors  backe,  and  makelb  the  wound  — 
hired  inwards,  rndangervth  mahgne  ulcers,  and  pernicious  impost*-  1MPO- 

matuau.  Daev*,  Essay  15.  Of  Sedition*.  TBNT. 

The  inhabitant!  [of  London]  are  never  free  from  coughs  and  im-  ’ _L-  * 

port  unite  rheumatism*,  ‘•pitting  of  impostumuted  and  corrupt  nutter 
Evelyn.  MiMtUuneoo*  H'rihngs,  p.  228. 

A Samian  peer,  more  studious  than  the  rest 
Of  vice,  who  term’d  with  many  a dead-born  jest ; 

And  urg'd,  *°f  *hle  to  a consort  queen, 

I'nnumbcr'd  acres  arable  and  green, 

(Ctcsippus  nam'd)  ; tins  lord  Ulysses  ey'd, 

And  thus  burst  out  th'  imposthumate  with  pride. 

Pope.  Hamer.  Odyttey,  bonk  u. 

An  error  in  the  judgment  is  like  an  tmparthame  in  the  bead,  which 
ii  always  uoysom,  and  frequently  mortal. 

South.  Sermons,  voL  i.  p.  99. 

It  being  no  more  possible,  (hat  a nation  should  flourish,  when  the 
wealth  of  it  is  grasped  into  a few  handa ; than  that  the  body  should 
thrive,  when  the  nutriment  due  to  all  the  parts  of  it  is  gathered  into 
two  or  three  swelling  wens  or  unpostems. 

Id.  ffi.  vol.  v.  p.  359. 

I'MPOTENT,  Fr.  impotent ; It.  and  Sp.  impo- 
Tu  potent,  n.  Itente;  Lat.  impotent,  unable,  (in, 
I'mpotkntly,  | privative,  and  potent , able.) 

I'mpotence.  J Unable,  powerless,  imbecile  ; fee- 
ble, weak  ; unable — tc.  to  bridle  or  restrain,  {impotent 
ira.)  Unbridled,  unrestrained ; unrestrainable,  uncon - 
troulable 

Who  list  vnto  these  balades  htuie  inspection 
Thinke  that  louea  lordship's  encellent 
I*  remedy  for  disease  and  correction 
To  wwful  hart  and  body  impotent. 

Chaucer.  Certome  Baladet,  fol.  341. 

And  also  for  my  daiea  old# 

That  1 am  feble  and  impotent* 

I wote  not  howe  the  world  is  srente. 

Comer.  Conf.  Am.  book  viii. 

Yet  once  again*  to  make  (a«  it  were)  a full  show  of  their  craflie 
natures,  aod  subtile  sleigh tes,  to  the  intent  thereby  to  hme  int rapped 
ami  taken  some  of  our  men,  one  of  them  counterfeited  himself*  im- 
potent and  lame  of  his  legs,  who  seemed  to  descend  '.u  the  water  tide 
with  great  difficulty. 

Hakluyt,  toy  aye*,  SfC.  vol.  iii.  fol.  36.  Jf.  Frobisher. 

Our  generalt  hauyng  compassion  of  bis  tmpalency,  thought  g<*«l 
(if  it  were  possible)  to  cure  him  thereof : wherefore  he  caused  * 
smildier  to  sboote  at  him  with  his  calecuer,  which  graved  before  his 
face.  Id.  /b. 

And  vet  the  one  her  other  leg  had  lame 
Which  with  a stifle  all  full  of  little  snags 
She  did  disport,  and  impotence  her  name. 

Spemer.  Faerie  (Joerne,  book  ii.  can.  1 1 . 

Such  is  the  impotence  of  his  affection  I 

Mtisstnyer.  The  Roman  Actor,  act  v.  *c.  I. 

And  if  I profesae  I should  be  that  I will  not,  I befuule  myselfe,  and 
bewray  miserable  impsimry, 

Hall.  Harks,  voL  i.  fol.  74.  Heaven  upon  Earth. 

O sac  rod  hunger  of  ambitioua  roindcs 
And  impotent  desire  of  men  to  raigne. 

Spmser.  Faerie  Queens,  book  v.  can.  12. 

. ——.I.  An  mpatnif  lover 

Of  women  (or  a flash,  but,  his  fires  quench’d, 

Hating  as  deadly. 

Massinger.  The  Unnatural  Combat,  act  iii.  sc,  2. 

I told  him  alt  the  truth : who  made  reply  ; 

O deed  of  most  abbor’d  indecency  ! 

A sort  of  impotents  acempt  his  bed 
Whose  strength  of  mtnJe  hath  cities  levelled  f 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  red. 

Good  Lord,  what  fury,  whst  frenry  distem pera Christians;  that  they 
should  lie  so  impotent iy  malicious  against  those,  who  profes**  them- 
selves to  lie  redeemed  by  the  raosome  of  the  same  moat  precious 
blood.  Hall.  Hoiks,  rol.  i.  U.  517.  Noah's  Dove. 
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1 M PO* 
TENT. 

IMPOUND 


The  truth  it,  I h»»r  loved  this  ladv  long, 

And  impotent/y  with  desire  enough, 

But  no  micc«m  : for  I have  still  forborne 
To  express  it,  in  my  person  to  her, 

Ben  Jenson.  The  New  I**,  act  i.  SC.  1. 

Non*  but  the  impotent  or  old  would  stay. 

When  Love  invite*,  and  Beauty  call*  sway. 

Pomfret.  Live  Triumphant  over  Heaton. 


The  great  care  was  rattier  how  to  impound  the  rebels,  that  none 
of  them  might  escape,  then  that  any  doubt  was  made  to  vanquish 
them,  Huron.  Henry  i’ll.  foL  169, 

Then  till  the  son,  wh'-rh  yet  in  fishes  hacks. 

Or  wat'ry  urn,  impounds  His  fainting  head, 

Twiit  Taurus'  horn*  hiv  warmer  beam  unmasks, 

And  sooner  n*e»,  later  goes  to  bed. 

P.  Ft -1c her.  Mure/.  To  my  brluued  ( out in  H'.  R. 


IMPOUND 

1MPRE- 

CATS. 


With  jealous  eyes,  at  distance  she  had  seen 
Whispering  with  Jove,  the  ailver.fuoted  queen, 

Then  impotent  of  tongue  (her  silence  broke) 

Thus  turbulent  in  rattling  tone  she  spoke. 

Dry  dm.  Ilomer.  JUad,  hook  i. 

I»  then  the  dire  Achilles  all  your  care* 

That  iron  heart,  inflexibly  severe; 

A Hot.  not  a man,  who  slaughters  wide 
In  strength  of  rage  and  impotence  of  prole  ? 

Pope.  Homer,  Iliad,  book  xxiv. 

Small  is  your  force  ; and,  from  your  arm  unstrung, 

Tbe  harmless  lance  ia  impotent  fy  flung 

Wilkie.  The  Epiyomad,  book  iii. 

IMPOVERISH,  J Also  anciently  written  Em- 
Imw/verwhinq,  n.  >potcrish,q.  v.  FV.  etnpauvrer ; 
Impoverishment.  Jit.  impownn;  Sp.  empobre- 
crr.  q.  d.  impauperare ; from  the  Lat.  pauper,  poor  or 
needy. 

To  reduce  to  poverty  or  need  ; to  bring  to  want ; to 
deprive  of  weulth  or  fruitfulness. 


The  things  distreined  must  in  the  first  place  be  earned  to  some 
pound,  and  there  impounded  by  tbe  taker. 

Blachtfcmc.  Commentaries,  hook  iii.  cl».  *. 

I M POWER,  also  written  Empower,  q.  v.  Fr.  pou- 
toir,  the  infinitive  of  the  verb  puis,  possum,  I am  able. 

To  give,  bestow,  or  invest  with  power  or  authority; 
to  authorize. 

Thou  hast  atchieved  our  libert:e,  confin'd 
Within  Hell  gates  till  now,  thou  ui  impon/rd 
To  furl i fie  thus  farre,  and  overlay 
With  this  portentous  bridge  and  dark  abyss. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  book  x.  1.  369. 

I,  as  l undertook,  and  with  the  vote 
Consenting  in  full  frequence  was  impowr’dj 
Have  found  him,  view'd  him,  tasted  him,  but  find 
Par  other  labour  to  be  nndergon 
Than  when  I dealt  with  Adam  firet  of  m«n. 

Id.  Paradise  Regained,  book  ii.  1.  130. 

If  he  [the  Lord  Chancellor]  fail  in  hi«duly,  he  is  declared  guilty 
of  high  treason,  and  a certain  number  of  Lords  impoiveredXo  summon 
the  said  Parliament.  iMdlmo.  Memoirs,  voL  L p.  II. 


"They  say,  that  a very  good  King,  which  took  far  more  cure  for  the 
wealth  and  commodity  of  hi*  country,  than  for  tbe  entiehing  of  himself, 
marie  this  law  to  be  a stop  and  bar  to  Kings  from  heaping  au«i 
hoarding  up  so  much  money  a*  might  impoverish  their  people. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  Utopia,  book  i.  vol.  i.  p-  120. 

Urging  th’  eaacfiovis  raised  by  tbe  King, 

With  who*«  full  plenty  he  his  minions  fed, 

Him  and  bis  subjects  still  tmpe*i<*mfiing . 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  H'ars,  book  v. 

The  strange  examples  of  mpmfrishmfmts, 

Of  sacrilege,  exaction,  and  of  waste. 

Shall  not  be  made,  Dor  held  aa  presidents 

For  times  to  come : but  end  with  th'  ages  past. 

Daniel.  A Pnneyyrieh.  To  the  Amy's  Majesty. 

It  ia  no  constant  rule,  that  trade  makes  riches;  for  there  may  k« 
trade  that  impoverishes  a nation  : aa  it  M not  going  often  to  market 
that  enriches  the  countryman. 

Sir  WdHam  Temple.  On  the  United  Provinces,  voL  i.  ch.  vi.  p.  173. 

It  Is  plain,  that  there  are  many  kind  of  sins  which  have  a direct 
natural  efficacy  for  the  impoverishing  of  men  ; at  all  kind  of  sen- 
suality and  voluptuousness,  idleotsv,  prodigality,  pride,  envy,  re- 
venge, Ac.  of  all  which  may  be  said  what  Solomon  says  of  one  of 
them,  that  they  being  a man  to  a morsel  of  bread,  and  c loath  him 
with  rags. 

Bishop  Wilkins.  Of  Natural  Religion,  book  ii.  ch.  iv. 

The  greatest  broil  he  met  with  was,  that  he  was  reported  to  have 
made  a great  waste  of  his  wirnda,  to  the  injury  and  impoverishment 
of  the  see-  Strype.  Life  of  Aylmer , ch.  x.  p.  129. 

A.  1179,  In  a Council  of  (.alrrnn,  the  fourth  canon  forbids  Arch- 
Iwshopa  and  Bishops  to  impoverish  and  pillage  the  Clergy  and  the 
Churches  l»v  their  exactin'**  at  their  visual  ions. 

Jorhn.  Works,  voL  iii.  p.  321.  Remarks  on  Eedenntticnl  History. 

When  taxes  without  your  consent  are  to  be  extorted  from  you.  this 
nation  is  represented  as  in  the  lowest  state  of  impoverishment  and 
public  distress  ; bat  when  we  are  called  upon  to  opprr*4  you  by  force 
of  arms,  it  is  painted  av  scarcely  feeling  its  impositions,  abounding 
with  wealih.  and  inexhaustible  in  it*  resources. 

Hurke.  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  203.  Address  to  the  British  Colonists  in 
North  America. 

IMPOUND,  in,  and  pound,  from  the  A.  S.  pynd-an, 
indudere,  to  enclose. 

To  enclose,  shut  up,  or  confine. 


I mean  that  fatal,  unconstitutional  law,  which  impowered  the 
Parliament  to  ut  till  it  should  be  pleaned  to  dissolve  itself. 

Warburton.  Worhs,  vuJ.  x.  p.  25.  Sermon  19. 

IMPRA'CTICABLE.J  In,  and  practicable,  from 

Impra'cticablknkss,  >practise.  Fr.  practiqucr;  It. 

I m practicability.  J pratticart ; Sp.  praclicar  ; 
to  do  usually,  or  use  to  do;  Low  Lat.  practicari ; Gr. 
vpnuor,  from  vpa tie  tv,  to  do. 

That  cannot  be  done,  performed,  managed,  accom- 
plished. 

I have  demonstrated,  that  Space  is  nothing  else  hut  an  order  of  the 
existence  of  things,  observed  a*  existing  together  ; and  therefore  the 
fiction  of  a material  finite  universe,  moving  forward  in  an  infinite 
empty  spare,  cannot  be  admitted . It  is  altogether  unreaionable  and 
impracticable.  Clarke . lettmil:  Papers,  p,  181. 

Aed  indeed  l do  not  know  a greater  mark  of  an  able  miniiter,  than 
that  of  rightly  adapting  the  several  faculties  of  men  ; nor  ii  any  thug 
more  to  t>c  lamented  than  the  impractimb/eness  of  doing  this  in  say 
great  degree  under  our  present  circumstances. 

Sari/?,  Worhs,  vol.  iii.  p.  249.  Free  Thoughts  upon  the  Present 
State  of  Affairs. 

The  baronv  exercised  th*  moat  despotic  authority  over  their  vassal*, 
and  every  scheme  of  puhlic  utility  was  rendered  impracticable  by 
their  continual  petty  ware  with  each  other. 

Mickle.  Introduction  to  the  Luoad. 

Jesus  then  may  be  supposed  to  have  certainly  foreseen  the  present 
impracticability  of  converting  these  meo,  and  to  have  restrained  hi* 
power  before  them,  on  that  account. 

Hard.  Worhs,  vol.  vii,  p.  166.  Sermon  39. 

IMPRECATE, ")  Fr.  imprecation  It.  impreca - 

Impreca'tion.  J tione ; Sp.  imprecation  ; Lat.  im 
precafio,  from  impreca ri , (in,  and  precari,  to  pray  (#c. 
that  evil  may  fall)  upon  (any  one.) 

To  pray — that  evil  inay  fall,  or  be  inflicted  upon  ai»v 
one. 

Moreover,  the  imprecation  of  the  vestall  nun  Tuccia,  when  ahee 
was  put  to  prnove  her  virginilir,  coiiUnuvth  extant  upon  record;  by 
virtue  of  which  charm*  thee  carried  water  in  a eeive  without  *fird- 
ding  one  drop.  Holland.  Plume,  vol.  ii,  fill  295. 

Why  lives  the  gamester,  who  doth  blacke  the  night 
With  cheats  and  imprecations  t 
HaUngdon.  Casiara,  part  ii.  Elegy  upon  Henry  CamMl, 
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la  vain  w«  blaat  the  minotere  of  Fate, 

And  tlie  forlorn  physician*  imprecate. 

Rucheoter.  On  the  Death  of  Mary,  Princess  of  Ortu *ge. 

With  imprecations  thus  be  fill’d  tbe  air, 

And  angry  Neptune  heard  tV  unrighlcou*  prayor. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  hook  x. 

If  Mexico  is  not  k»  populous  m it  wire  was,  neither  i*  it  so  barba- 
rows  ; the  shrieks  of  the  human  victim  do  not  now  nrsmind  from 
templo  to  temple;  nor  does  the  hunua  heart,  held  up  reeking  to  the 
run,  imprecate  the  vengeance  of  heaven  on  the  guilty  empire. 

Mickle.  Introduction  la  Ike  Ijuiad. 

The  Pagans  bad  also  an  opinion,  that  the  good  » M)*a  and  the 
imprecations  of  parents  were  often  fulfilled,  and  had  in  them  a kind 
of  divination. 

Jortin.  Works,  voL  L p.  255.  Remarks  on  Ecc/etiatitcaf  History. 

IMPRE'GN,  Lat.  in,  and  pragnans,  q.  d. 

Imprk'gnant,  ( pra-genans  ; — generating,  filling. 

Impregnate,  < or  becoming  full,  or  big  with  young. 
Impregnation.  ’ It.  impregnate ; Sp.  emprenar. 

To  generate  or  cause  to  generate,  fill  or  become  full 
or  big  with  young ; generally,  to  fill,  to  saturate. 

For  as  the  ocean,  betides  ebb  and  flood, 

(Which  Nature's  greatest  clerk  ne'er  understood,) 

Is  not  foe  sail,  if  an  imprrgning  wind 
Fill  not  the  flagging  canvas. 

I fence  U.  A Poem  Royal  presented  to  His  Majesty. 

He  in  delight 

Both  of  her  beauty  and  submissive  charms 
Smil'd  with  vuperior  lore,  as  Jupiter 
On  Juno  smiles,  when  be  impregiu  the  clouds 
That  shed  May  Sowers. 

Milton.  Paradise  last,  book  iv,  L 500. 

P ih’midat  of  this  fair  plain,  the  tumid  earth 
(As  if  impregnate  with  a fruitful  birth) 

Swells  gently  up  into  aa  easy  hill. 

Sherborne.  Translations.  Salmans. 

Let  the  friends  that  would  communicate  each  take  a dyal ; and 
having  appointed  a Ume  for  their  sympathetic^  conference;  let  one 
move  his  impregnate  needle  to  any  letter  in  the  alphabet,  and  it* 
affected  fellow  will  precisely  respect  the  same. 

Olamil.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatising,  ch.  ni. 

It  [interest]  i*  the  pole  to  which  we  turn,  and  our  sympathizing 
•udgementa  seldom  decline  from  the  direclio*  of  this  imnregnant. 

Id.  lb.  cb.  sir. 

Whether  the  single  signature  of  one  stone  included  in  the  nutria 
aad  belly  of  another,  were  not  sufficient  at  first  to  derive  this  vertuo 
id  the  pregnant  stone,  upon  others  in  impregnation,  may  yet  b« 
farther  considered. 

Sir  Thomas  Rmm.  Vulgar  Errostn,  book  ii,  ch.  v. 

For  these,  impregnate  with  celestial  dew 

On  SimoiY  brink  ambrosial  herbage  grew. 

Pope,  limner.  Iliad,  hook  v. 

That  common  mercury  may  indeed  be  spiritually  impregnated,  I 
hive  been  persuaded  by  divers  effects  that  I have  tried  of  such 
impregnations. 

Hoyle.  Works,  voL  i.  p.  647.  The  Pr.-dunbleneu  of  Mercury. 

No  wholaome  scents  impregn  the  western  gale, 

But  notions  stench  exhal’d  by  scorching  heat, 

Where  gssping  swains  the  pois'nous  air  inhale 
That  once  diffus'd  a medicinal  tweet. 

Cooper.  Hymn  to  Health. 

IMPREGNABLE,*)  Fr.  improvable,  in,  and  pre- 
Imprk'unably.  j noble  ; from  prendre,  capere, 
to  take ; Lat.  prehendert , prendene. 

That  cannot  be  taken  ; cannot  be  forced,  invincible, 
unconquerable,  inaccessible. 

A fewe  Englyshe  archers  liaue  also  wonne  tmpreignab/e  cities  snd 
strong  holies,  and  kept  them  in  the  middes  of  the  strength  of  their 
enemies. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot.  The  Govemour,  book  i.  fol.  94. 

And  wee  likewise  keeping  a tumult  in  the  lowne,  the  eoemie  sap* 
posing  that  our  purpose  was  to  assault  the  vpper  fort  (which  God 
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knowes  was  most  impregnable  for  vs)  r tty  red  from  plotted  purpose  IMl’KEG* 
for  the  defence  thereof.  NABLK 

Hahlmyt.  Voyages,  $fc  vol.  iii.  fol.  600.  Sir  Anthony  Shirley.  __ 

Out  uf  these  [fortress]  impregnable  by  aiege,  or  in  that  case  duly  IMPRESS, 
reliev’d,  with  continual  irruption*  be  so  prevail'd  that  the  eneror,  v '*— 
whose  manner  was  in  wider  to  regain  what  in  summer  be  had  last, 
was  now  alike  in  both  seasons  kept  short  and  Mraitncd. 

Milton.  I forks,  vol.  i.  fol.  26.  The  History  of  England. 


With  him  were  the  hor*e  of  Sir  Arthur  llasleriggt,  so  well  armed 
that  i.if  of  proof  as  well  within  as  without)  each  suuldier  seemed  an 
impregnable  fortification. 

Fuller.  Worthies.  Wiltshire. 

Glory,  while  the  hero  pursue*  great  and  noble  enterprizes,  is  im- 
pr equable • and  all  the  asuilaots  of  hi*  renown  do  but  show  their 
pain  and  impatience  of  ilx  brightness,  without  throwing  the  lraat 
ahulo  upon  iL  Spectutar,  N'o  218. 

For, on  the  prophecy  concerning  Antichrist,  the  Proleslant  churches 
were  founded  ; and  by  the  Apocalypse  in  general  arc  they  tmpreg- 
nobly  upheld. 

Warbarlem.  Works,  vol.  *.  p.  184.  Discourse  28. 

IMPREJUDICATE.  Lat.  in,  privative,  and  prttju- 
dicare,  ( pnr,  and  judicarr . atunt,)  to  judge  before,  (sc. 
knowledge.) 

Not  judging  before,  (knowledge  ;)  nol  having  the 
judgment  previously  biassed. 

Whereas  notwithstanding  the  solid  reason  of  one  man  is  as  suffi- 
dent  a*  the  clamour  of  a whole  nation,  and  with  imprejudiented 
apprehensions  begets  as  firm  a belief  as  the  authority  or  aggregated 
testimony  of  many  hundreds. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Errours , book  i.  ch.  vii. 

IMPREPARATION,  in,  privative,  and  preparation , 
q.  c.  unreadiness  ; want  of  preparation ; or  of  pre- 
viously making  or  getting  ready  or  fit. 

It  is  our  infidelity,  our  imprtparotion  that  makes  death  any  other 
then  advantage. 

Ha It  Works,  vol.  ii.  fol  228.  Contemplations.  Lazarus  Dead. 

IMPRESCRIPTIBLE.  M Fr.  imprescriptible,  with- 
out the  compass  of  prescription,  which  by  no  length  of 
time  can  be  aliened  or  lost.*  Cotgrave.  See  to  Pre- 
scribe. 


This  transaction  is  sometimes  called  the  social  compact,  and  the* 
supposed  original  regulations  compose  what  are  meant  by  the  con- 
stitution, the  fundamental  laws  of  the  constitution  ; and  fnrm,  oo  one 
side,  the  inherent  indefeasible  prerogative  of  the  Crown  ; and,  oo 
tbe  other,  the  unalienable,  imprescriptible  birthright  of  the  subject. 

Pale y.  Moral  Philosophy,  book  vi.  eh,  iH. 

ITdPRESS,  o.  *]  Ft.  imprinter;  It.  imprimere  • 
I'mprbss,  n.  J Sp.  imprinter;  Lat.  imprimere. 

Impressible,  . impremtm,  to  press  into,  (in. 

Impressibility,  | and  premere,  to  press.)  See 

Impression,  )»  Express. 

Impressive,  To  press  into;  to  mark,  or 

Imprk'bsivenbss,  infix  ; to  mark  or  fix  deeply, 
Impre'ssor,  lastingly. 

I m pressure.  J An  imprese  or  impress  on  a 
shield.  See  Camden,  and  the  Miscellaneous  notice 
under  Devise. 

Impression  it  applied  lo  the  effect  produced  by  pres- 
sure.; by  yielding  or  giving  way  to  pressure  ; to  forcible 
or  weighty  influence,  or  efficiency;  destroying  the  fixed 
or  settled  state  of  the  object  acted  upon : — the  idea  or 
thought  impressed  or  infixed. 

Impressive,  that  can  or  may  impress ; forceful ; also 
that  can  or  may  be  impressed ; susceptible  of  impres- 
sions. 

To  impress  seamen.  Skinner  says,  to  press  or  im  • 
press,  (i.  e.)  milites  cogere,  to  foree  or  compel  soldiers ; 
from  the  verb  to  pres*,  premere,  cogere..  Henshaw  (he 
add*)  derives  (favenle  Minervfx)  from  the  Fr.  prest „ 
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IMPRESS. 


IMPRESS,  paralut,  tcnir  presi.poratot,  inpromtu  habere,  apprester, 
•|/  apparare,  instruere ; to  prepare,  to  provide.  And  Min- 
aliew  says,  prest  money  is  so  called  of  the  Fr.  word 
petal,  i.  e.  reodie,  for  that  it  bindeth  all  those  that  have 
received  it  to  be  ready  at  all  times  appointed.  The 
Act  of  2 Rich.  II.  c.  4.  for  the  punishment  of  fugitive 
sailors,  who  may  have  been  arrested  and  retained  for 
the  King’s  service,  and  thereof  have  received  their 
wages  pertaining,  may  seem  to  countenance  the  opinion 
of  Minshew. 

Am)  in  this  thought,  gui  vp  ic  doun  to  weode 
Her  words  at,  and  sury  countcoauuee 
And  fcrmrly  impressen  io  his  minde 
The  iMt  point 

Chaucer.  The  t/urd  Booke  of  Troitus,  fol.  174. 


Lo  what  a grei  thing  i*  affeccioo, 

Men  may  die  of  imagination 
So  drp<  may  impression  b«  take. 

Id.  The  MdUret  T«de,  v.  3613. 


Kkc  other  tain,  that  through  impressions 
A»  if  a *»ight  hath  fast  a thing  in  miwJe 
7 hat  thereof  comath  *uch  suasions. 

Id.  The  fifth  Boohe  of  TroiUu,  fol.  187. 

That  purely  her  impressions 
Causes  hem  to  haue  rUbtis. 

Jd.  The  firtt  Broke  of  Fame,  Cal.  275. 

Wherof  diners  fantasies 
Vpon  his  great  liolineme 
Within  hi*  hrrle  he  gan  impreue. 

Gutter.  Conf.  Am  book  il.  fol.  44. 


So  that  through  pure  «m prestion 
Of  his  imagtaacMM 
Wilh  all  the  herte  of  hi*  courage 
His  lou#  vpon  lids  fair*  image 

He  set.  Id  hook  iv.  fol.  65. 


A hart,  where  dread*  was  neuer  so  imprest, 

To  hide  the  thought,  that  might  the  trouth  auance. 

.Surrey.  Of  the  Death  of  Sir  T.  W. 

Vn wares  it  strooke  into  her  saowev  chest, 

That  little  drops  empurpled  her  (aim  breast, 

Exceeding  wroth  therewith  the  virgin  grew, 

Albe  the  wound  were  nothing  drepe  imprest. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queme,  book  its.  CM.  12. 

So  deepe  the  deadly  fear*  of  thsi  foul  »wum 
Was  carat  impressed  in  her  gentle  sprite. 

Id.  Jh.  book  iii.  can.  4. 


An  impress  (us  the  Italians  call  it)  is  a device  in  picture  with  hi* 
motto,  or  word,  borne  by  nobia  and  learned  personages,  lo  notifie 
some  particular  conceit  of  their  own. 

Camden.  Remames,  fol.  21 1 Impresses. 

About  the  bonier,  in  a curious  fret 
Embledh,  impresses,  hieroglyphics  set. 

Drayton-  The  Banns'  Wart,  book  »i. 

Why  such  impresse  of  shipwright*,  whose  »ore  taske 
Do's  not  diutde  (he  Sunday  from  the  weeLe. 

Shahspeare.  Hamlet , fol.  152. 
Prom  mine  owne  windowes  torne  my  household  cent, 

Rat'd  out  my  impresse  leaving  me  do  aignr, 

S«ih?  men’s  opinions,  and  my  liuing  Mood. 

To  show  the  world  I am  a gentleman. 

Id.  Richard  II.  fol.  33 

T was  not  voluntary,  no  man  is  beaten  voluntary : Aiu  was  heere 
the  voluntary,  and  you  u voder  an  tmpressr. 

Id.  Traytus  mid  Crrtsida,  fol.  85. 
Kuos.  Your  ship*  are  not  well  maoo‘d, 

Your  ourriners  are  mUiters,  reapers,  people 
Ingroet  by  swift  impresse. 

Id.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  fol.  354. 

Without  doubt  an  heightoed  and  obstinate  fancy  hath  a great 
influence  upon  impressible  spirits. 

Gl anvil.  Witchcraft,  fol.  36.  KC-  7. 


But  Reason  teacheth  that  the  fruitful  seed  as 
Of  all  things  liuing,  through  impression 
Of  the  sun*beamcs  in  moist  complexion, 

Doe  life  concciue,  anJ  quicker!  are  by  kind. 

Spenser.  Faerie  (Jueeue,  book  ill.  can.  5. 
With  such  brave  rapture*  from  her  words  that  rise, 

She  made  a breach  in  hi*  impressive  breast, 

And  all  his  pow’rs  so  fully  did  surprise, 

And  seem'd  to  rock  his  senses  to  their  rest. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  book  iii. 

The  perfect  husband,  whose  impressive  soul 
Took  true  proportion  of  each  pensive  throe, 

Yet  had  such  power  hi*  passion  to  controul, 

As  not  the  same  immediately  to  show. 

Id.  Alain.  Hu  Birth  and  Miracles,  book  i. 

— — ■ By  JoTe  multi  potent 

Thou  sboulil'st  not  be* re  from  me  a Qreckish  member 
Wherein  my  sword  bad  not  impretsure  made 
Of  our  ranae  feud. 

Shahspeare.  Troyhss  and  Crrsnda,  fol.  98. 

By  your  leaue  wax.  Soft,  and  the  impretsure  of  Lucrte*,  w ilk 
which  the  vse*  to  scale. 

Jd.  7W/M  Night,  fol.  253. 

Those  natural  notices  we  have  for  the  distinguishing  of  truth  and 
falsehood  of  thing*  that  are  represented  to  us  from  him.  They  are 
the  image  of  his  own  mind  impressed  upon  our  soul*. 

Sharpe.  Boris,  rol.  tii.  p.  II.  Faith  and  Reason  reconciled  in 
Religion. 

A great  ileal  more  might  be  instanced  in  (things)  of  a like  nature, 
and  thing*  that  bear  such  plain  impresses  of  the  disine  wisdom  and 
care,  that  they  manifest  the  superintendence  of  the  infinite  Creator. 

Derham.  Pkysico-Theology,  book  X.  p.  434. 

But  the  clergy  were  now  so  bathed  in  blood,  that  they  seemed  to 
have  sthpt  themselves  of  those  impressions  of  pity  and  corn  paw  *o« 
which  are  natural  lo  mankind. 

Burnet.  HiUory  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  i.  p.  312.  Anno  1534. 

It  is  the  first  rule,  that  whatever  is  not  offered  to  the  memory  upon 
very  easy  terms,  is  not  duly  tendered.  For  fancy  is  the  receiver 
and  imprtuor. 

Boyle.  Works , vol.  vi.  p.  333.  Letter , Sept.  29/A,  16C3. 

The  power  of  impressing  seafaring  men  for  the  see  service  by  the 
king's  commission,  has  been  a matter  of  tome  dispute,  and  submitted 
lo  with  great  reluctance. 

Btackstosu.  Com mentanes,  vol.  i.  book  i.  cb.  xiii.  p.  419. 
Our  most  important  are  our  earliest  years  ; 

The  mind  impressible  and  soft  wilh  eti* 

Imbibe*  and  copies  what  she  hears  and  sees. 

Camper.  Progress  of  Errour. 

By  his  own  manner  of  reciting  verses,  which  was  wonderfully  iw 
pre stive,  he  plainly  showed  that  he  thought  there  was  too  muih  of 
artificial  tone  and  measured  cadence  in  the  declamation  of  the 
theatre.  Murphy.  Life  and  Genius  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

We  think  a great  deal  more  frequently  about  it  [Religion,}  wo 
think  of  it  for  a longer  continuance,  and  our  thoughts  of  It  have  much 
more  of  livscity  and  imprestivrnets. 

Pnlry.  Sermon  A.  Meditating  upon  Religion. 

Impressing,  or  more  correctly  Impresting,  i. e.  pay- 
ing earnest  to  seamen,  by  the  King’s  commission  lo 
the  Admiralty,  is  a right  of  very  aucicnt  date,  and 
established  by  prescription,  though  not  by  Statute. 
Many  Statute*,  however,  imply  its  existence,  one  as  far 
back  an  2 Richard  II.  c.  4. ; and  further  authorities  may 
be  found  in  Barrington's  Ohs.  on  Anc.  Stal.  334.  The 
various  exemptions  are  contained  in  7 and  8 William  III. 
c.  21.;  2 Anne,  c.  6. ; 4 and  5 Anne,  c.  19. ; J3GeorgeII. 
c.  17.;  2 George  III.  c.  Id.;  11  George  III.  c.  38.; 
19  George  III.  c.  75.,  and  others.  There  is  a judg- 
ment by  Lord  Mansfield,  given  in  Cowper,  (517.)  which 
in  a few  words  places  the  practice,  its  grievances,  and 
its  advantages  in  a clear  light,  M The  power  of  Pressing 
is  founded  upon  immemorial  usage  allowed  for  Ages. 
If  not,  it  can  have  no  ground  to  stand  upon,  nor  can  it 
be  vindicated  or  justified  by  any  reason  but  the  safely 
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IMPRESS,  of  the  Slate.  The  practice  is  deduced  from  that  trite 
M prTm  A-  roax’m  Constitutional  Law  of  England,  that 

TUR.  * private  mischief  had  better  be  submitted  to,  than  public 
> > detriment  and  inconvenience  should  ensue.  Though  it 

be  a legal  power,  it  may,  like  many  others,  be  abused  in 
the  exercise  of  it." 

The  legality  of  Impressment  was  very  learnedly 
and  nicely  argued  and  determined  in  the  affirmative, 
in  1743,  by  Mr.  Justice  Forster,  at  that  time  Ser- 
geant, and  Recorder  of  Bristol,  when  trying  the 
case  of  Alexander  Broadfoot,  who,  resisting  a Press 
warrant,  shot  a sailor  dead.  The  terms  of  the  warrant 
not  having  been  complied  with,  the  Jury  was  directed 
to  bring  in  a verdict  of  manslaughter,  but  the  Judge  at 
much  length  pronounced  a strong  opinion  in  favour  of 
the  legality  of  the  practice.  It  is  supported  also  in  a 
Pamphlet  (Essay  on  the  Legality  of  Impressing  Seamen ) 
published  in  1778  by  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  in  which,  as 
in  all  his  other  Works  the  learned  writer  has  concen- 
trated great  variety  of  useful  and  interesting  information. 

By  16  Charles  1.  c.  28.  the  custom  of  Impressing 
Soldiers  is  declared  to  be  illegal.  The  preamble  of  au 
Act,  empowering  the  King  to  levy  troops  by  this  com- 
pulsory method  for  the  special  exigency  of  the  Irish 
Rebellion,  declares  that  44  by  the  laws  of  the  Realm 
none  of  Ins  Majesty’s  subjects  ought  to  be  Impressed 
or  compelled  to  go  out  of  his  Country  to  serve  as  a 


Soldier  in  the  Wars  except  in  case  of  necessity  of  the  IMPRESS, 
sudden  coming  in  of  strange  enemies  into  the  Kingdom,  — 
or  except  they  be  otherwise  bound  by  the  tenure  of 
Uicir  lands  or  possessions."  To  what  a frightful  extent  . 
tills  prerogative  (as  it  was  supposed  to  be)  had  some- 
times being  carried,  is  plain  from  the  case  of  Read,  an 
Alderman  of  London,  temp.  Henry  VIII.  This  mnn, 
having  refused  to  contribute,  or  not  coming  up  to  the 
expectation  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  levy  a 
Benevolence  in  the  year  1544,  although  advanced  in 
years,  was  Impressed  as  a foot- soldier  for  the  Scottish 
wars,  and  therein  taken  prisoner. 

1MPREVALENCY,  in,  privative,  and  prevalence; 

Lat  pravxdentia,  from  preevalere,  ( pree , and  valere,) 
to  be  strong,  before  or  above  others. 

Want  of  superior  strength  ; inefficacy. 

That  nothing  c mb  separate  God’s  elect  from  ln»  everiaating  love,  he 
provna  it  by  induction  of  tbfl  moat  powerful  agents,  and  Inuraphs  in 
the  impotence  and  mpreva/ency  of  them  all. 

Unit.  Remains,  p.  276. 

IMPREVARICABLE,  not  to  be  prevaricated,  q.  v. 
not  to  be  deviated  or  gone  out  of  the  way,  nr  aside,  from. 

If  then  it  be  an  imprevanetible  law  with  all  bodies,  that  none 
whatever  can  move,  unless  it  be  mured  by  another : it  follows  that 
the  tout,  which  moves  without  being  stirred  or  escitated  hr  any  thing 
else,  is  of  a higher  race  than  they  ; and  consequently  la  immaterial 
and  void  of  quantity. 

Dvjb y.  Of  Man's  Soot,  cb.  tin. 


IMPRIMATUR. 


IMPRIMATUR.  Lat.  Lei  it  he  printed.  The  word 
by  which  the  Licenser  allowed  a book  to  be  printed. 

A»  if  the  learned  grammatical  pen  that  wrote  il.  would  cast  no 
ink  without  Latin;  or  perhaps,  at  they  thought,  because  no  vulgar 
tongue  was  worthy  to  express  the  pur*  conceit  of  an  imprimatur. 

Milton.  Works,  vol.  i.  fol.  145.  Of  UnUctm’tl  Printing. 

A*  if  a letter’d  dunce  had  said.  “ “Ha  right,” 

And  imprimatur  usher’d  it  to  light. 

Young,  Satire  7.  7b  Str  Robert  Walpole. 

The  odious  word  Imprimatur  has  long  since  ceased 
to  exist  as  a practical  fetter  upon  English  Literature ; 
but  the  history  of  its  use,  abuse,  and  abolition  in  not  a 
little  curious,  as  furnishing  an  additional  proof,  if  such 
were  wanting,  of  the  intolerance  and  despotism  of  the 
soi.disans  Friends  of  Liberty.  During  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  Henry  VIII.  the  control  of  the  Press  was  absolutely 
submitted  to  the  Royal  will,  and  the  prerogative  was 
undisputed  ; so  that  the  privilege  of  exclusively  print- 
ing Bibles,  Religious  Books,  and  subsequently  all 
others,  was  granted  to  individuals  by  Letters  Patent. 
Under  Mary  these  matters  became  subject  to  the  juris- 
Siar  Cham-  diction  of  the  Star  Chamber;  and  by  the  Charter  which 
b*r.  she  granted  to  the  Company  of  Stationers,  she  entirely 

prohibited  all  Printing  Presses  but  such  as  that  Body 
should  license.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  detestable 
Tribunal  just  mentioned,  in  1641,  it  might  have  been 
hoped  that  this,  one  of  its  greatest  usurpations,  would 
have  been  buried  in  its  mins  ; but  the  Presbyterians 
had  no  sooner  obtained  power,  than  they  manifested  the 
imposture  of  their  professions,  by  establishing  a more 
grating  tyranny  than  that  which  they  affected  to  per- 
ceive in  the  Kingly  Government.  An  Ordinance  of  the 


Long  Parliament,  dated  June  14.  1643,  drew  from  the  ordinance 
indignation  of  Milton  the  most  fervent  aud  eloquent  of  1643. 
his  Treatises.  This  Ordinance  professes  in  the  outset 
to  protect  the  Stationers'  Company.  It  then  confines 
the  printing  of  the  Orders  of  Parliament  to  such  per- 
sons as  are  appointed  for  the  same;  and  continues 
that  no  44  other  Book,  Pamphlet,  Paper,  nor  part  of  any 
such  Book,  Pamphlet,  or  Paper,  shall  from  henceforth 
be  printed,  bound,  stitched,  or  put  to  sale  by  any  per- 
son or  persons  whatsoever,  unless  the  same  be  first 
approved  of  and  licensed  under  the  hands  of  such  person 
or  persons  as  both  or  either  of  the  said  Houses  shall 
appoint  for  the  licensing  of  the  same."  Unlicensed 
Presses  and  Books  may  be  seized  and  destroyed.  Au- 
thors and  Printers  of  “ scandalous  ai!d  unlicensed'* 

Books,  (for  they  are  classed  together,)  and  all  44  other 
persons  whatsoever  employed  in  compiling,  printing, 
stitching,  binding,  publishing,  and  dispersing  them,  may 
be  apprehended  and  brought  before  either  of  the  Houses 
or  the  Committee  of  Examinations,  that  so  they  may 
receive  such  further  punishment  as  their  offences  shall 
demerit,  and  not  to  be  released  until  they  have  given 
satisfaction  to  the  Parties  imployed  in  their  apprehen- 
sion for  their  pains  and  charges,  and  given  sufficient 
caution  not  to  offend  in  like  sort  for  the  future." 

Another  Ordinance,  which  appeared  on  September  28,  ]647. 
1647,  exceeds  the  above  in  severity.  44  Ordained  by  the 
Lords  and  Commons  in  Parliament  That  what  Persons 
soever  shall  make,  write,  print,  publish,  sell,  or  utter,  or 
cause  to  be  made,  printed,  published,  sold,  or  uttered, 
any  Book,  Pamphlet,  Treatise,  Ballad,  Libell,  Sheet  or 
Sheets  of  paper  of  News  whatsoever,  (except  the  same 
be  licensed  by  both  or  either  Houses  of  Parliament,  or 
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IMPRIMA-  such  persons  as  shall  be  thereunto  nulhorized  by  one 
TUK.  or  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  with  the  name  of  the 
Author,  Printer,  or  Licenser,)  shall  for  every  offence 
suffer,  pay,  and  incur  the  punishment,  fine,  or  penalty 
following;  viz.  the  maker,  writer,  or  composer,  shall 
pay  for  every  such  unlicensed  Rook,  &c.  40*.,  or  he  im- 
prisoned in  the  Common  Gaol  for  40daics  untill  he  pay 
the  same.  The  Printer  to  forfeit  20*.  and  to  suffer  im- 
prisonment, not  exceeding  20  daies,  till  lie  pay  the 
same,  and  to  have  his  Presse  and  Implements  of  Print- 
ing seised  and  broken.  The  Book-seller  to  pay  10*.,  or 
to  be  imprisoned  10  daies  till  he  pay  the  same.  The 
Hawker,  Pedlar,  or  Ballad-singer,  to  lose  all  his  Books, 
Pamphlets,  and  to  be  wbipt  as  a common  Rogue  in 
the  Parish  where  the  offender  shall  be  apprehended  or 
the  offence  committed." 

Ordinance  Again  an  Ordinance  of  Sept.  20,  1649,  advances 

16-19.  these  penalties  on  the  Author  to  TI0,  the  Printer  to 
£b,  and  the  Bookseller  to  £2,  renders  void  all  former 
Licenses,  and  requires  that  all  Books,  &c.  before  publica- 
tion be  “ first  apptoved  and  licensed  under  the  hand  of 
the  Clark  of  Parliament,  or  person  authorized  by  the 
Counccll  of  State,  or  under  the  hand  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  (a  very  singular  officer  to  be  chosen  for 
such  a purpose,)  and  be  entred  in  their  several  Re- 
gisters, and  in  the  Register  Rook  of  the  Company  of 
Stationers."  The  Company  of  Stationers  is  empowered 
to  appoint  persons  to  search  for  and  seize  Presses  at 
which  unlicensed  Rooks  are  printed.  No  unlicensed 
Printer,  unless  in  the  City  of  London  and  its  liberties, 
and  in  the  Universities,  is  permitted  to  use  Printing 
implements,  under  a penalty  of  £20,  the  defacement 
of  his  materials,  and  being  declared  incapable  of  being 
hereafter  a Master  Printer  or  owner  of  a Press.  This 
clause  does  not  extend  to  the  Pres^  at  York,  nor 
that  in  Finsbury  Fields,  employed  in  printing  Bibles 
and  Psalms.  Every  Printer  in  London  is  to  enter  into 
a Bond,  and  to  give  sureties  of  T30I)  that  he  will  not 
print  any  seditious,  scandalous,  treasonable,  unlicensed, 
or  unregistered  Book.  K he  omits  to  prefix  in  the  title 
the  Author's  name  and  place  of  residence  at  full  length, 
he  is  liable  to  a penalty  of  £10  and  the  defacement 
of  his  materials  for  the  first  offence ; for  the  second  he 
is  to  be  disabled  from  any  more  exercise  of  his  trade  of 
Printing.  The  same  clause  extends  to  the  Universities 
and  to  York.  Any  one  who  lets  premises  for  a Print' 
ing  Office  must  first  give  notice  to  the  Stationers’  Com- 
pany under  ^penalty  of  £b,  and  the  Company  must 
register  such  Office  under  a like  penulty.  So,  too,  simi- 
lar notice,  under  like  penalties,  must  be  given  of  the 
importation  or  manufacture  of  any  Printing  materials. 
Unlicensed  Books  may  be  seized  and  burned  or  other- 
wise disposed  of,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Council.  This 
Act  was  to  continue  in  force  for  two  years. 

1652.  Accordingly,  on  the  1st  January,  1652,  it  was  re- 

newed with  additional  clauses,  by  which  the  Council 
w as  empowered  to  limit  the  number  of  Printing  Presses, 
by  suppressing  such  as  they  thought  fit,  and  deter- 
mining what  number  of  Presses  and  Apprentices  every 
Master  Printer  should  have  at  one  time.  The  whole 
government  of  the  mystery  of  Printing  wus  finally  vested 
in  the  Council. 

Mr.  Hallam,  who  gives  an  abstract  of  an  equally  ob- 
noxious  Act,  which  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to 
mention,  passed  soon  after  the  Restoration,  omits  the 
details  of  these  ty  rannical  Ordinances,  and  seems,  in 
degree  at  least  to  find  excuses  for  the  spirit  which  gave 


birth  to  them.  " Every  Government,"  he  says,  “ how-  IMPRIMA 
ever  popular  in  name  or  origin,  must  have  some  un-  TUR. 
easiness  from  the  great  mass  of  the  multitude,  some 
vicissitudes  of  Public  opinion  to  apprehend,  and  ex- 
perience shows  that  Republics,  especially  in  a revolu- 
tionary season,  shrink  as  instinctively,  and  sometimes 
as  reasonably,  from  an  open  license  of  the  longue  and 
pen,  as  the  most  jealous  Court."  (Const.  Hist . ch.  xiii.) 

We  believe  that  they  do  so  to  a much  greater  extent ; 
for  their  dependence  upon  popular  opinion  for  support  is 
far  more  entire  than  that  of  Monarchies,  w hich  are  hedged 
in  by  innumerable  other  safeguards  ; so  that  the  Free- 
dom of  the  Press  is  much  less  compatible  with  the  one 
form  of  Government  than  with  the  other. 

Milton,  in  his  A reopagitica,  adopts  a widely  different  Milton’s 
opinion  and  a far  higher  tone  than  tile  modern  writer  ^rtop* 
just  named.  He  maintains  that  “a  State  governed  by 
the  rules  of  Justice  and  fortitude,  or  a Church  built 
and  founded  upon  the  rock  of  Faith  and  true  know- 
ledge, cannot  be  so  pusillanimous"  as  to  dread  the 
most  unlimited  freedom  of  discussion.  He  shows 
that  the  Press  was  first  shackled  by  Papal  Tyranny, 

(it  was  Sixtus  IV.  who  forged  its  earliest  fetters,)  and 
that  the  Inquisition  completed  the  work ; that  ’Mi  is  of 
greatest  concernment  in  the  Church  and  Common- 
wealth to  have  a vigilant  eye  how  Books  demean  them- 
selves as  well  as  men....  for  Books  are  not  abso- 
lutely dead  things,  but  do  contain  a progeny  of  life  in 
them  to  be  as  active  as  that  soul  was  whose  progeny 
they  are.  . . . they  are  as  lively,  and  as  vigorously  pro- 
ductive as  those  fabulous  dragon’s  teeth,  and  being  sown 
up  and  down  may  chance  to  spring  up  armed  men.'* 
Nevertheless,  great  wariness  is  requisite  as  to  that 
which  we  suppress,  “ as  good  almost  kill  a man,  as 
kill  a good  laxik. . . . for  a good  book  is  the  precious 
life-blood  of  a master  spirit  imbalmed  and  treasured 
up  on  purpose  to  a life  beyond  life he  who  destroys  it 
commits  a homicide,  " sometimes  a martyrdom  ; and  if 
it  extend  to  a whole  impression  a kind  of  massacre, 
whereof  the  execution  ends  not  in  the  slaying  of  an  ele- 
mental life,  but  strikes  at  the  ethereal  and  fifth  essence, 
the  breath  of  Reason  itself;  slays  an  immortality  rather 
than  n life." 

He  then  exhibits  what  he  terms  a “ quadruple  exor- 
cism an  Imprimatur  “approved  and  licensed  under 
the  hands  of  two  or  three  glutton  Friars.” 

“ Let  the  Chancellor  Cini  be  pleased  to  see  if  in  this 
present  Work  be  contained  ought  that  may  withstand 
the  printing. 

“ Vincent  Rabatla,  Vicar  of  Florence.” 

“ I have  seen  this  present  Work,  and  find  nothing 
athwart  the  Catholic  Faith  and  good  manners  ; in  wit- 
ness whereof  I have  given,  &c. 

*'  Nicolo  Cini,  Chancellor  of  Florence.” 

“ Attending  the  present  relation  it  is  allowed  that  this 
present  Work  of  Davanzati  may  be  printed. 

" Vincent  Rabatta,’*  &c. 

44  It  may  be  printed,  July  15. 

“ Friur  Simon  Mompei  d'Amelia,  Chancellor  of  the 
Holy  Office  in  Florence.” 

•‘Sometimes,”  he  adds,  “ five  Imprimaturs  are  seen 
together  dialogue-wise  in  the  piazza  of  one  title-page, 
complimenting  and  ducking  each  to  other  with  their 
shaven  Reverences,  whether  the  Author  who  stands  by 
in  perplexity  at  the  fool  of  his  Epistle  shall  to  the 
Press  or  to  the  spunge.”  In  a strain  which  we  know 
not  whether  most  to  admire  for  the  justness  of  it9 
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IMPRIMA*  argument  or  the  magnificence  of  its  diction,  he  shows 
TL'R.  the  manifold  evils  of  this  vexatious  restraint,  the  im- 
possibility  of  its  effecting  good.  "What  advantage  in 
it  to  be  a man,  over  it  is  to  be  a boy  at  school,  if  we 
have  only  escaped  the  ferula  to  cotne  under  the  fescue 
of  on  Imprimatur?  If  serious  and  elaborate  writings, 
as  if  they  were  no  more  than  the  theme  of  a grammar- 
lad  under  his  pedagogue,  must  not  be  uttered  without 
the  cursory  eyes  of  a temporizing  and  extemporizing 
Licenser?.  ..Truth  and  understanding  are  not  such 
wares  as  to  be  monopolized  and  traded  in  by  tickets,  and 
statutes,  and  standards.  We  must  not  think  to  make  a 
staple  commodity  of  all  the  knowledge  in  the  land,  to 
mark  and  license  it,  like  our  broad-cloth  and  wool- 
packs/'  And  then  follows  the  unrivalled  passage  which 
we  need  not  here  cite,  ho  well  known  and  so  often  re- 
peated, likening  a noble  and  puissant  nation  to  a strong 
man  rousing  himself  after  sleep,  and  shaking  his  " in- 
vincible locks to  an  ** Eagle  muing  her  mighty  youth.’* 

But  the  crabbed  Puritans  were  dead  to  this  generous 
and  eloquent  appeal.  They  were  timorous  and  suspi- 
cious, so  **  ns  to  fear  each  book  and  the  shaking  of 
every  leaf  ;fc  and  a Licenser  was  appointed.  One  of 
these,  Gilbert  M abbot,  (to  his  honour  be  it  recorded,) 
perceived  the  inutility,  the  injustice,  and  the  illegality 
of  his  office,  and  having  presented  a strong  protest 
against  it,  was  discharged  from  its  hateful  duties  in  1649. 
(Symmons’s  Life  of  Milton,  220.  from  Birch's  Life, 

27) 

The  Areopafiiica  has  been  often  reprinted.  Once 
in  1738  by  Thomson,  the  author  of  the  Seatont,  who 
Jaicre.li*  furnished  a somewhat  dull  Preface.  This  edition  ap- 
tioD*  of  ilie  peared  not  long  after  an  Act  had  been  passed  for  sub- 
Arrvpag i.  jecting  all  dramatic  writings,  before  representation  in  a 
Theatre,  to  the  inspection  and  License  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  of  the  Royal  Household  ; and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Thomson  undertook  the  task  in  con- 
sequence of  public  attention  being  attracted  by  that 
Statute.  In  1772  some  apprehension  seems  to  have 
been  entertained  of  a restrictive  Act  upon  the  Press, 
and  the  Areopagitica  was  re-publishcd  with  a violent  and 
ill-written  Preface,  which  some  have  ascribed  to  Arch- 
deacon Blnckburne  ; the  Archdeacon  certainly  reprinted 
it  at  the  end  of  his  Remark * on  Johnson’s  Li/e  of  Milton. 
The  great  Poet’s  Treatise  may  be  found  ill  Baron 
Maseres’s  Tracts  ; it  was  again  printed  in  1792  by  Mr. 
Losh  ; and  lastly,  with  a ponderous  and  most  dispropor- 
tionate apparatus  of  Notes,  Prefatory  Remarks,  Cursory 
Observations,  and  Excursive  Illustrations,  by  Mr.  Holt 
WThite  in  1819.  Mirabeau,  in  1788,  imitated,  or  rolher 
translated,  it  in  a Tract  Stir  la  Libert e de  la  Pretie. 

Act*  sfter  After  the  Restoration,  a Bill  for  the  regulation  of  the 
tbr  Heat  ora-  Press  was  passed  through  both  Houses  in  1661 ; but 
lion.  on  its  return  to  the  Commons  with  amendments,  it  was 

thrown  out,  because  the  Peers  had  inserted  a clause 
exempting  their  own  houses  from  search.  Blackstone 
in  a note  (book  iv.  eh.  ii.  p.  152)  says,  that  the  Ordi- 
nances of  the  Long  Parliament,  which  we  have  cited 
above,  were  principally  founded  on  a Star  Chamber 
decree  of  1637,  and  that  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which 
we  are  about  to  mention,  was  copied,  with  some  few 
alteratiuns,  from  these  Ordinances.  The  very  words  of 
the  above-named  Act  in  most  parts  are,  in  fact,  a tran- 
script of  the  Star  Chamber  decree,  which  directs  its 
thunder  against  '*  secret  printing  in  comers  without 
license and  alludes,  among  other  Ordinances,  to  one 
of  the  28th  of  Elizabeth,  which  hud  been  found  to  be 
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defective  in  many  particulars.  Thi«  decree  of  1637,  (MPRIM.V 
besides  being  printed  separately,  is  given  by  Rush-  TUR. 
worth  (Hitt.  Coll.  iii.  306.  Appendix)  and  by  Hollis.  N*“ ' 
(Memoir*,  64.)  Lord  Erskine,  in  his  Speech  in  defence 
of  Tom  Paine,  slightly  alludes  to  Cromwell's  restraint 
of  the  Press,  and  adds,  that  at  the  Restoration  the  Star 
Chamber  decree  was  worked  up  into  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament. The  odium  of  adopting  this  decree,  in  fact,  be- 
longs equally  to  the  Commonwealth  and  the  restored 
Monarch  ; but  it  was  the  former  which  set  the  ill  ex- 
ample. The  Act  under  the  latter  (14  Charles  II.  c.  33.)  1662. 

prohibits  the  printing  of  Books  without  entry  in  the 
Register  of  the  Stationers’  Company ; appoints  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Keeper,  the  Chief  Justices, 
and  the  Chief  Baron,  or  one  or  more  of  them,  or  their 
substitutes.  Licensers  for  Books  of  Common  Law.  The 
Secretaries  of  State,  or  their  substitutes,  for  Books  of 
History  and  Politics ; the  Earl  Marshal  for  Books  of 
Heraldry,  or,  in  case  there  should  not  he  an  Earl  Mar- 
shal, the  three  Kings  of  Arms,  or  any  two  of  them, 
provided  Garter  be  one ; the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  Bishop  of  London,  or  either  of  them,  or  their 
substitutes,  for  Divinity,  Physic,  Philosophy,  “ or  what- 
ever other  Science  or  Art ; * and,  in  the  Universities 
only,  for  the  last-named  subjects,  the  Chancellors  or 
Vice  Chancellors.  No  Books  are  to  be  imported,  except 
into  the  Port  of  London,  without  License  from  the 
Archbishop  or  the  Bishop  of  London ; and  even  in  that 
Port  every  packet  of  Books  is  to  be  opened  in  the  pre 
aence  of  some  scholar  or  learned  man  appointed  by  the 
Licensers,  and  one  or  more  of  the  Company  of  Sta- 
tioners. Any  dangerous  or  offensive  Books  must  be 
brought  to  the  Archbishop  or  Bishop,  and  the  Importers 
must  be  proceeded  against  Printers  are  to  annex  their 
names  to  Books,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  all  Books 
without  them,  and  the  defacement  of  all  their  Printing 
materials.  No  English  Books  printed  beyond  the  Seas 
may  be  imported  upon  pain  of  forfeiture.  Clauses  arc 
then  inserted  for  regulating  the  Registry  of  Presses, 
the  number  of  Master  Printer*,  who  were  not  to  exceed 
twenty,  their  Presses  and  Apprentices ; for  reserving 
three  copies  of  every  printed  Book,  one  for  the  King’s 
Library,  and  one  tor  each  University  ; and  a few  others 
of  little  importance.  This  Bill  contains  also  the  clause 
for  exempting  Peers*  houses  from  search,  which  had 
before  occasioned  its  rejection.  It  was  to  continue  in 
force  for  two  years;  accordingly  it  was  renewed  by  16  Renewed. 
Charles  II.  c.  8.,  by  16-17  Charles  II.  r.  7.,  and  by  17 
Charles  II.  c.  4.  In  1679  it  expired  ;*but  at  a less 
happy  season,  in  1665,  it  was  renewed  for  seven  years. 

(1  James  II.  c.  17.  sec.  6.)  Even  subsequent  to  the 
Revolution,  in  1692,  it  was  continued  till  the  end  of 
the  Session  of  the  following  year,  (4  William  and  Mary, 
c.  24.  sec.  14.)  Three  times  afterwards,  in  February  °*1 


* The  work  of  the  Statute  stand  as  we  have  cited  them  above, 
and  thus  unfortunately  destroy  a witticism,  founded  on  misquotation, 
and  repeated  with  applause  by  Mr.  Hull  White.  “ Under  the  Licenc- 
ing Act  of  the  13th  and  14th  ot  Charles  II.  c.  33.  all  Novels,  Ro- 
mances, and  Fairy  Tatei,  and  all  Books  on  Philosophy.  Mathematics, 
Physic.  Divinity,  or  Love,  were  to  be  licensed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  or  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  ■ 'Hie  Framers  of  this  cu- 
rious Act  of  Parliament  (observed  the  late  Karl  Stanhope  mt  *n- 
kapptly  !)  no  doubt  supposed  that  these  Right  Reverend  Prelates  were 
of  all  tbe  men  in  the  Kingdom  the  most  conversant  with  all  those 
subjects.*  The  fttghlt  vf  Jttrirt  Defended,  p.6h.  8va.  1792."  (siren- 
pagitica,  p.  43.  note.)  A reference  to  the  Slatntet  at  large  will 
show  that  this  sarcasm  rests  upon  a falsehood,  and,  therefore,  ia  sting- 
less. 

4 H 
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IHPR1MA.  1694,  in  April  1695,  and  in  April  1697,  attempts  were 
made  to  frame  similar  Bill*.  The  last,  presented  by  Mr. 
'■’‘"""v  Pulteney,  was  thrown  out  before  a second  reading.  It 
gave  rise  to  a Pamphlet,  A Letter  to  a Member  of  Par- 
liament, Sfc.  scarcely  worth  preservation,  aud  in  no- 
wise differing  from  numerous  similar  productions  from 
time  to  lime,  but  which  has  heen  reprinted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix (xiii.)  to  the  Vth  volume  of  the  Parliamentary 
History.  Each  of  these  Bills  was  rejected,  and  the 
Freedom  of  the  English  Press  may  be  considered  to 
Sir  Roger  date  from  1691.  Sir  Roger  L’Estrange  was  the  pitiable 
L £«i*ngr.  Upot>  whom  much  of  the  task  of  perusal  before 

License  devolved  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  period 
of  control.  In  the  year  1663  he  published  a vehemently 
restrictive  Tract,  Consideration*  and  Proposal*  in  order 
to  the  Regulation  of  the  Pres*,  together  with  diverse 
instance*  of  treasonous  and  seditious  Pamphlets  proving 
the  necessity  of  the  same.  In  the  close  of  this  little 
Treatise  he  enumerates  the  Penalties,  offences,  and  de- 
linquents connected  with  Literature.  The  penalties 
are  ” Death,  mutilation,  imprisonment,  banishment, 
corporal  peyns,  disgrace,  and  pecuniary  mulcts;'’ 
the  offences,  **  Blasphemy,  Heresie,  Schism,  Treason, 
Sedition,  Scandal,  and  contempt  of  authority  the 
delinquents,  " Advisers,  authors,  compilers,  writers, 
printers,  correctors,  stitchers,  binders,  publishers,  dis- 
persers, and  concealers  of  unlawful  Books  in  general ; 
Stationers,  Posts,  Hackney-Coachmen,  Carryers,  Boat- 
men, Mariners  Hawkers,  Mercury- women,  Pedlers, 
and  Ballad-singers,  so  offending,  in  particular.”  Penal- 
ties of  disgrace  are,  “ Pillory,  stocks,  whipping,  carting, 
stigmaliaiog,  disablement  to  bear  office  or  testimony ; 
publique  recantation,  standing  under  the  Gallows 
with  a rope  about  the  neck  at  a publique  execution; 
disfranchisement,  (if  freemen,)  cashiering,  (if  souldiers,) 
degrading,  (if  persons  of  condition,)  wearing  some  badge 
of  infamy,  condemnation  to  work  either  in  mines,  plants, 
tions,  or  houses  of  correction.”  All  these  fierce  visitations 
are  for  Authors,  for  whom  " nothing  can  be  too  severe, 
that  stands  with  humanity  and  conscience. ’*  As  for 
Printers  and  Stationers,  in  addition  to  such  other  punish- 
ments as  the  wisdom  of  the  Magistrates  may  think  fit 
to  inflict,  **  they  may  be  condemn’d  to  wear  some  visible 
badge  or  marque  of  ignominy,  as  a halter  instead  of  a 
hatband,  one  stocking  blew  and  another  red,  a blew 
bonnet  with  a red  T or  S upon  it,  to  denote  the  crime 
to  be  either  Treason  or  Sedition.” 

These  wise,  lenient,  and  equitable  proposals,  no 
doubt  mainly  contributed  to  the  sovereignty  in  which,  for 
so  many  years,  L’Estrange  was  established  over  the 
Realms  of  Wit.  But  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  it 
was  the  vigilant  eye  not  of  the  good  Knight,  but  of 
rtumu«  Thomas  Tomkyns,  one  of  Archbishop  Sheldon’s  Chap- 
Tomkyaa.  lain*,  which  suspected  Treason  in  that  noble  simile  in 
the  1st  Book  of  The  Paradise  Lost,  (594.)  in  which  the 
Sun  when  in  eclipse 

with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  Monarch*. 

Dr.  Symmons,  in  his  Life  of  Milton.  (459.)  lias  very 
amusingly  pointed  out  the  various  allusions  which  may 
be  supposed  to  have  directed  the  judgment  of  this  saga- 
cious Licenser.  Lord  Erskine,  also,  in  his  Speech  at 
the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1779,  in  behalf 


of  Thomas  Cowan,  (a  Speech  which  overthrew  the  1MPR1MA- 
monopolyof  Almanacs  by  the  Universities.)  has  rapidly  TL’R. 
glanced  over  the  above  History  of  Licensing,  and  ex-  s-’ 
posed  its  follies  and  its  evils  with  much  wit  and  ability. 

Beckmann  (Hist,  of  Jnv.  iii.  93.)  has  collected  some  Ancient 
curious  particulars  relative  to  Book-censors.  He  shows  Book-ceo- 
that  jealousy  of  publication  on  the  part  of  Governments  ton. 
is  by  no  means  of  modern  origin  ; for  that  Books  were 
committed  to  the  flames  many  centuries  before  the  in- 
vention of  Printing.  Thus  the  Works  of  Protagoras 
were  burned  by  the  common  crier  at  Athens,  and  those 
of  Numa  at  Rome.  We  need  not  cite  examples  to 
prove  how  common  this  practice  became  afterwords,  both 
uniting  Pagans  and  Christians.  Instances  are  uiso  to 
be  found  in  much  later  duys,  jet  still  before  the  discovery 
of  LetterPress.  iu  which  Authors  voluntarily  submitted 
their  productions  to  the  judgment  of  their  superiors, 
before  they  dismissed  them  for  public  inspection.  Am- 
brosius  Autpert,  a Benedictine  Monk,  a.  d.  768,  sent  an 
Exposition  of  the  Revelations  to  Pope  Stephen  III.  for 
this  purpose.  He  represents  himself  to  he  the  first 
writer  whoTins  done  so;  affirms  the  general  Liberty  of 
the  Pen,  and  expresses  a hope  that  his  freedom  will  not 
be  curtailed,  by  the  act  of  respect  which  of  his  own 
accord  he  has  been  induced  to  pay. 

The  first  Book  published  with  a License  after  the  iuven-  Find  tk><  k 
lion  of  Printing  has  been  supposed  to  be  a Tract  Notce  P“Wi*bed 
te  ipsum,  which  appeared  ut  Heidelberg  ill  1480  ; but 
there  are  two  others  yet  earlier  at  Cologne,  both  in  1479, 
one  Wilhelmi  Episcopi  Lugdunensis,  Summa  dt  virtu - 
tibus,  the  other  a Bible,  In  1501,  Alexander  VI.  promul- 
gated a Bull,  enjoining  a previous  Liceuae  fur  Books, 
under  pain  of  fine  and  excommunication  ; and  in  Roman 
Catholic  Countries  this  odious  authority  has  ever  since 
been  retained  more  or  less  in  the  hands  of  the  Priests. 

For  these  and  other  facts,  Beckmann  gives  ample 
authorities,  lie  corrects  a mistake  into  which  Ander- 
son has  fallen  respecting  exclusive  Printing  in  England. 

That  writer  says,  that  the  first  Patent  granted  for  IhLs 
purpose  was  in  1 590.  Beckmann  shows  one  eighty  years 
earlier ; The  History  of  King  Boccus,  printed  at  Lon- 
don by  Thomas  Godfrey,  cum  pncilegio  Reg  alt,  1510  ; 
and  numerous  others  before  the  date  assigned  by  An- 
derson. 

The  extent  to  which  the  tyranny  of  Licensing  was  Spanish  1> 
{perhaps  still  is)  carried  in  Spain,  is  thus  described  in  esntes. 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  ” A Book  in  Spain 
must  pass  through  six  Courts  before  it  is  published.  1. 
it  is  exnmined  by  the  Examinador  Synodal  of  the 
Archbishop  rick,  commissioned  by  the  Vicario ; 2.  it 
goes  to  the  Recorder  of  the  Kingdom  where  it  is  to  be 
published,  Chronisla  de  Castilla,  Arragon,  Valencia, 

A’c. ; 3.  if  approved  by  them  it  is  licensed  by  the 
Vicario  himself,  attested  by  a Notario  ; 4.  the  privilege 
must  be  had  from  his  Majesty,  and  a Secretary  counter- 
signs it ; 5.  after  it  is  printed  it  goes  to  the  Corrector 
Genera)  por  su  Magcstad,  who  compares  it  with  the 
Licensed  copy,  lest  any  thing  be  inserted  or  altered  ; and 
6.  the  Lords  of  the  Council  tax  it  at  so  much  a sheet. 

In  Portugal  a Book  has  seven  reviews  to  pass  before 
publication.”  Blackwell,  Enquiry  into  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Homer,  p.  63. 
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niPRlM-  IMPRIMINGS,  in,  and  prime;  Lit  primus,  first ; 
INGs.  the  firstlings, first  actions,  motions,  effects. 

IlfPRi*  And  the*e  wer*  both  *&d  impnmmgs,  as  I may 

gQ^  call  them.  Re/iguiir  Wottemiantt,  p.  1&4. 

IMPRIMIS,  Lot.  In  the  first  place. 

In-primus,  Grand,  yon  owe  me  for  a jest ; 

I lent  yon,  on  roc  ere  acquaintance,  at  a feast. 

Ben  Jonson.  Efngramme  73. 
Let  me  jest  tell  you  bow  my  'iane  it 
Past  in  a country  life.  Imprimis. 

At  soon  as  Pbcrbus’  rays  inspect  us, 

First,  sir,  1 read,  and  then  1 breakfast. 

Prior.  Epistle  to  Fleetwood  Shephard. 

Imprimis,  pray  ohserve  bii  hat 
Wings  upon  either  tide— mark  that. 

Well ! what  «*  it  from  thence  we  gather  ? 

Why  these  denote  a brain  of  feather. 

Ooldtautk.  A New  Simile. 

IMPRI'NT,  ! Also  anciently  written  Emprint, 

Impri'ntinu.  J q.  v.  Fr.  imprinter  ; It.  impnmert ; 
Sp.  imprimir  ; Lat.  imp  run  ere  ; to  pres*  into,  (in,  and 
pretnert,  to  press.)  See  Impress,  ante. 

To  print  or  press  into ; to  mark,  stamp,  or  infix — 
letters  or  characters ; to  infix  (in  the  mind.) 

The  Map  of  Jhem  Crista,  in  a iton  imprinted,  was  that  lyme  [A*. 
32.  Hen.  HI.]  brought  into  Englonde  by  a friere  of  the  ordre  of 
preeboun.  It.  Gloucester,  p.  250,  note. 

[Some]  Haue  with  long  and  often  thinking  theron,  imprinted  that 
lease  so  sore  in  tfaeyr  ymaginaciun,  that  some  of  UiG  haue  not  after 
cast  it  of  without  greate  dificultie. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Warhtt,  foL  1197.  A Dialogue  of  Com/brlr. 

Qow beit,  (wo  feats  they  may  thank  us  for.  That  is  the  science  of 
impnnting,  and  the  craft  of  making  paper. 

Id.  Utopia,  book  ii.  ch.  si. 

And  near  that  tree’s  more  spacious  root, 

Then  looking  on  the  ground, 

The  shape  of  her  mn»t  dainty  foot 
Imprinted  there  I found. 

Drayton.  The  Quest  of  Cynthia. 

The  speculation  whereof,  carrielh  me  away  againe  into  a new  dis- 
course of  living  creature*,  and  their  natures  ; and  namely,  to  fetch 
from  thence  the  medicines  which  nature  hath  imprinted  in  them. 

Holland.  Plinie,  col.  ii.  fcl.  292. 

It  aeeming  to  me  a near  contradiction,  to  *ay,  that  there  are  truths 
imprinted  on  the  soul,  which  it  perceives  or  understands  not ; im- 
pnnting,  if  it  signify  any  thing,  being  nothing  else,  but  the  making 
certain  truths  to  be  perceived. 

Lsche.  Of  the  Human  Understanding,  sol.  i.  book  i.  ch.  ii.  fol.  4. 

— This,  oor  gems,  nor  stores  of  gold, 

Nor  purple  state,  nor  culture  can  bestow  ; 

But  God  alone,  when  first  nis  active  hand 
Imprints  the  secret  bias  of  the  souL 

Aiensid*.  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  book  ill.  I.  523. 

IMPRl'SON,  *)  Also  anciently  written  Emprison. 

Impri  sonment,  yq.  v.  Fr.  emprisoner  ; It.  tmpri- 
rionart ; Sp.  aprisonar ; in,  and  prison;  (from  pris, 
taken,  purtieiple  of  prendre , to  take;)  a place  for  those 
taken,  for  captives. 

To  put  into,  or  keep  in,  prison,  in  captivity ; to  con- 
fine any  one  taken ; generally,  to  confine  or  shut  up. 

The  Kynge,  foryetyng  bis  royatle  boneste,  tokc  this  Geffray,  and 
imprisoned  him.  R.  Gloucester , p.  464 , note. 

Tbe  shrew  is  imprisoned,  and  this  rightfull  is  cornwned. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Lout,  fol.  309. 

And  with  her  came  Jasper  rrle  of  Penbroke,  and  Jhon  erle  of 
Oxenford,  whiche  after  dluerse  long  imprisonmmtrs  lately  escaped,  fled 
out  of  England  into  Fraunce  A came  hy  fortune  to  this  assemble. 

Hall.  Edward  IP.  The  ninth  Yert 


Where  she  (affraid  of  nought)  IMPRI. 

By  guilefull  treasoa  and  by  subtill  slight  SON 

Surprised  was,  and  lo  Gnuitorlo  brought,  _ ’ 

Who  her  imprison'd  hath,  and  her  life  often  sought.  IMPRO- 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen*,  book  v.  cant.  11.  BITY. 


Exile  renown’d  and  grac’d  Rutilias  : 

Imprisonment  and  poison  did  reveal 
The  worth  of  Socrates. 

Daniel.  7b  Henry  Wriothesly. 

“ Return?”  (said  Hector  fir'd  with  stern  disdain,) 

'*  What  1 coop  whole  armies  in  oar  walls  again  ? 

Was' l not  enough,  ye  valiant  warriors  say, 

Nine  years  ur.  prison'd  in  those  towers  ye  lay  ?'* 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  xviii. 

It  is  but  six  or  seven  yean  since  a clergyman  of  the  name  of 
Malony,  a man  of  morals,  neither  guilty  nor  accused  of  any  thing 
noxious  lo  the  State,  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  for 
exercising  the  functions  of  bis  Religion  ; ami  after  lying  in  jail  two  or 
three  years,  was  relieved  by  the  mercy  of  Government  from  perpetual 
imprisonment,  on  condition  of  perpetual  banishment. 

Burke.  IVorks,  voL  iii.  p.  388.  Speech  at  Bristol  previous  to  the 
Election. 

IMPROVABLE,"!  Fr.  improbable ; It.  improba- 
Imprc/bably,  >biU ; Sp.  improbable ; Lat.  im- 
Improbability.  ) probnbilis;  (in,  privative,  and 
probabilis , from  prob-are ; A.  S.  prof-ian,  to  prove;) 
that  cannot  be  proved. 

That  cannot  he  proved  ; consequently,  that  cannot  be 
believed,  incredible : not  lo  be  easily  proved,  not  to  be 
believed  without  further  reason  ; unlikely. 

Ho  [Coil us  the  sob  of  Marius]  (if  Beds  orr  not,  living  near  500 
yoa-s  after,  yet  our  ancienlest  Author  of  this  report)  sent  to  Elutbe- 
riiu,  then  bishop  of  Rome,  ao  improbable  letter,  as  some  of  the  con- 
tent* discover,  desiring  that  hy  his  appointment  he  and  his  people 
might  receive  Christianity. 

Milton,  /f’ente,  vol.  ii.  fol  81. 

Dioneth,  an  imaginary  king  of  Britain,  or  duke  of  Cornwal,  who 
improbably  sided  with  them  against  bUown  Country,  hardly  escaping. 

Id.  16.  fol.  43. 

It  is  the  praise  of  omnipotencie  to  worke  by  improtetih/sre ; 
Elisha  with  salt.  Motes  with  wood,  shall  sweeten  the  hitter  waters ; 
let  no  man  despise  the  mranes,  when  he  known  the  Author. 

Halt.  Wories,  vol.  i.  fol.  847.  Contemplations.  Of  the  Waters  of 
Monk. 

And  indeed  it  is  very  improbable  that  we,  who  by  the  strength  of 
oar  faculties  cannot  enter  into  the  knowledge  of  soy  being,  not  so 
much  as  of  our  own,  should  be  able  to  find  out  by  them  that  supreme 
nature,  which  we  cannot  otherwise  define!  ban  by  saying  it  is  infinite. 

Dryden.  Preface  to  Religia  Loses. 

But  there  [are]  degrees  herein  from  the  very  neighbourhood  of 
certainty  and  demonstration,  quite  down  to  improbability  and  unlike- 
liness, even  to  the  confines  of  impossibility.. 

Locke.  Of  the  Human  Understanding,  vol.  i.  hook  iv.  eh.  xv.  p.  308. 

The  anticnU  made  Mnemosyne  the  mother  of  the  Mows,  supposing 
Memory  the  ground  work  asd  foundation  of  all  skill  and  learning  : nor 
is  it  improAoWr  that  the  structure  of  a man's  organs,  which  enables 
him  lo  remember  well,  may  render  him  equally  capable  of  any  other 
accomplishment  with  proper  cultivation. 

Search.  The  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  part  i.  ch.  x.  p.  255. 

He  [Mr.  Gibbon]  lived  long  enough  to  know  that  the  most  and 
best  of  nis  readers  were  much  unsatisfied  with  him.  And  a few  yean 
more  may,  not  improbably,  leave  him  without  one  admirer. 

Hurd  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  401.  On  the  Prophecies.  Appendix. 

IMPROBITY,  Sp.  improbidad ; Lai.  improbi/as ; 
(in,  privative,  and  probitas,  from  probus ; Gr.  w/kV •*-. 
honourable.) 

Dishonour  or  dishonesty. 

Christians  be  externall  profession  they  are  all.  whose  marks  of  re- 
cognizance hath  in  it  those  thinges  which  »w  haue  mentioned,  yea 
although  they  be  impious  idolaters,  wicked  heretknies,  persons  ex- 
communicable,  yea  and  cast  out  for  notorious  impnshtie. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  book  lii.  fol.  84. 
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IMPROFI.  IMPROFPCIENCE,")  In,  privative,  and  profi. 
CIBNCB.  I mprofi' cirncy.  )ciet 100,  from  the  Lat-  pro/C - 
IMPRO-  c*en*i  present  part  of  pnficcre ; ( pro , and  facer  e ;)  to 
PRIATB.  make  progress  or  advancement. 

wv  ,— Want  of  progress  or  advancement ; want  of  im- 
provement 

But  this  misplacing  hath  caused  a deficiency,  or  at  least  a great 
xmpnfcicnee  in  the  sciences  themselves. 

Baonn.  Works,  VoJ.  i.  p.  59.  Of  tke  Advancement  of  Learning, 
book  ii. 

For  my  part,  the  excellency  or  the  Ministry,  since  waited  on  by 
s or h an  improficieney,  increases  my  preiaging  (cars  of  the  approaching 
misery  of  toe  people. 

Bogie.  Works,  vnl.  i.  p.  XXXV.  The  Lift. 

IMPROFITABLE,  also  anciently,  and  now  usually 
written.  Unprofitable,  q,  v. 

Pereeyuyuge  the  improfytable  w codes  appering  which  sryll  annoy 
his  come  or  herbes,  forthwith  wedeth  the  clme  out  of  his  ground, 
sod  wvlle  Ml  wffrv  them  to  grow*  or  increase. 

Sir  Thomas  Etyot.  The  Gamenmtr,  book  i.  fol  82. 

How  provide  ye  that  secies  arise  not  to  polle  the  people  aud  leade 
them  out  of  the  way,  voder  a colour  of  long  praying  and  hypocriliah 
holy  newt1.  lioying  themscluea  idle  and  beyng  rtterly  void  the  com- 
mdweallh  imp  ref  table. 

Tyndall.  fVorket,  fol.  193.  Matthew,  eh.  ». 

IMPRO  PER,"!  Fr.  impropre;  It.  improprio;  Lat. 

Improperly,  >tm/iroprit« ; (in,  and  praprius. 

Impropriety,  j which  Vossius  thinks  is  from  prope , 
near  ;)  not  belonging  to,  unbecoming. 

Unbecoming,  unsuitable,  unadapted  to,  unfit,  erro- 
neous. 

The  worlde,  as  of  his  proper  kinde 
Was  euer  vntrew,  and  as  lh«  btindc 
Improperly  be  demoth  fame. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am,  Prologue,  foL  4. 

Modevtio : which  worde  not  being  koowen  in  the  Englythe  tongue, 
nc  of  alt  them  whiche  vnderstode  Latirie,  except  they  had  red  good 
aurtowr*,  they  improperly  named  this  vertoe  dyscrecion. 

Sir  Thomas  Etyot.  The  Governour,  book  i.  fol.  88. 

At*.  ■ -But  who » this? 

Kuo.  Kent,  sir,  the  banish'd  Kent ; who  in  disguise 
Followed  bis  enemy  King,  nod  did  him  service 
Improper  for  a stare. 

Shaktpeart.  Lear,  act  r . ac.  3. 

Stonehenge  and  it  [Wansdike  or  Woden’s  dike]  not  improperly 
. contend,  bring  several  works  of  two  several  nations  anciently  hateful 
to  each  other,  Bri tons  and  Saxons. 

Drayton.  Poiy-olbvm,  song  3.  Sehlen’i  Illustrations. 


The  plain  truth  (as  words  may  certify  your  ejrea,  saving  aH  impr>-  JM  PRO- 
priety  of  object)  is  that  in  the  pool  are  seated  three  ides,  I3ri.uk  wy,  |»Eit. 
Furary,  and  St.  Helen’s.  ___ 

Drayton . Poty^&tan,  song  2.  SdHen's  Illustrations.  IMPRO- 

The  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  York  demurred  about  the  PKIATE. 
same  petition,  aod  sent  their  reasons  lo  the  King,  why  they  could  not  ‘ r,~  ‘ 
acknowledge  him  supreme  head,  (as  appears  by  the  King's  answer  to 
them,)  were  chiefly  founded  on  this,  that  the  term  head  was  improper, 
and  did  not  agree  to  any  under  Christ. 

Burnet . Reformation,  Anno  li3l. 

1 shall,  by  God's  assistance,  from  these  words  debate  the  case  of  a 
weak,  or  (as  some  improperly  enough  call  it)  a tender  conscience. 

South.  Sermoni,  vol.  iii.  p.  171. 

It  is  not  lest  you  should  censure  me  improperly,  but  lest  you  should 
form  improper  opinions  on  matters  of  some  moment  to  you,  that  I 
trouble  you  at  all  upon  the  subject. 

Bathe.  Works,  vol.  iti.  p.  362.  Speech  at  Bristol  precious  to  the 
Election. 

He  wa«  read,  admired,  studied,  and  imitated,  while  he  was  yet  de- 
formed with  all  the  improprieties  which  ignorance  and  aeglect  could 
accumulate  upon  him  j while  the  reading  wav  yet  not  rectified,  nor 
his  allusions  undorMond. 

Johnson  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 70.  Preface  to  Skakspeare, 

IMPROPITIOUS,  in.  privative,  and  propitious ; 

Lat.  propitius,  from  prope,  says  Vossius ; quia,  qui 
propinqui  sunt,  auxitium  ferre  possunt. 

Unkind ; unfavourable. 

I am  sorry  to  bear  in  the  mean  time  that  your  dreams  were  tmpro- 
pitivus.  Re  U quite  Wottonianm,  fol.  574. 

IMPROPOUTION,"!  In,  privative,  and  propor - 
Jmpropo'rtionable,  Vtion ; Lot .proportio;  pro,  and 
Imtropc/rtionatk.  J portio,  quasi  partio,  from 
pant,  a part  or  share.  See  Disproportion,  ante. 

Want  of  proportion,  of  due  division  into  parts  or 
shares. 

Amo.  I am  a rhinoceros  if  I had  thonght  a creature  of  her  sym- 
metry could  have  dar'd  so  i mproportiona Ue  and  abrupt  a digression. 

Ben  Jonson.  Cynthia's  Revels,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

If  a man  be  inclined  to  a lesser  good,  more  than  to  a greater,  be 
will,  in  action,  betake  himself  to  the  lesser  good,  and  desert  the 
greater  merely  out  of  the  tmproportion  of  the  two  inclinations  of 
judgments  to  their  objects. 

Dighy.  Of  Man's  Soul,  ch.  xi. 

Tbe  cavity  is  unproportionote  to  the  head. 

Smith.  On  Old  Aye,  p.  69. 


IMPROPRIATE. 


IMPROVRIATE,"!  Sec  Improper,  supra;  also 

Im  r no*  pr  i at  ion,  >Approprute  and  Disappro- 

ImPRi/PRIATOR.  | PRIATE. 

To  assign,  or  allot,  or  assume  to  a peculiar  or  parti- 
cular purpose,  person  or  thing. 

Skinner  notices  that  appropriation  (of  an  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Benefice)  and  impropriation  are  distinguished  ; the 
latter  term  being  used  of  those  in  the  progression  of 
laymen  by  the  gift  of  the  King,  the  former  of  those 
annexed  to  some  Ecclesiastical  Corporation. 

Canst  thou  impropriate  to  the 
Augustus  worthy  praise  ? 

Drant.  Horace.  Epistle  to  Quintius. 

To  impose  them  (form*]  upoo  mini  Mm  lawfolly  call’d,  and  sufi- 
cientiy  iry'd,  as  all  ought  to  be  ere  they  he  admitted,  is  a superci- 
lious tyranny,  impropriating  the  Spirit  of  God  to  themselves. 

JdtUon.  Works,  vol.  i.  fol.  86.  Animud.  upon  Rem.  Def.  Spe. 


Lastly,  he  has  resolv'd  that  neither  person  nor  cause  shall  impro- 
per him.  I may  mistake  his  meaning,  for  tbe  word  ye  bear  is  itn- 
proper  But  whether  if  not  a person,  yet  a good  parsonage  or  tm~ 
propriation  bought  out  for  him  would  not  improper  him,  because 
there  may  be  a quirk  in  the  word,  1 leave  it  for  a canonist  to  resolve. 

Stilton.  Works,  fol.  118.  An  Apology  for  Smectymnuus, 

After  this  there  followed  many  other  Bulls  for  other  Religious 
Houses  and  Reclorie*  that  were  impropriated. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Re  formation,  vol.  t.  book  t.  p.  40. 

All  the  impropriations  might  easily  have  been  purchased  in  those 
days,  when  the  national  funds  were  all  clear,  and  inch  vast  arrears  in 
all  Bishoprics,  as  if  laid  out  to  (hat  use,  would  very  much  have  less- 
ened the  number  of  them. 

Bishop  Ball.  Works,  vol.  til.  p.  347.  The  Life, 

This  design  he  thought  would  be  more  easily  carried  on,  if  some 
rich  impropriators  could  be  prevailed  upon  lo  restore  to  the  Church 
some  part  of  her  revenuee,  which  they  had  too  long  rttained. 

Id.  Ib. 
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GO* 


IM-  S pel  man,  who  has  inveighed  with  great  vehemence 

FROPR1A.  against  the  tenure  of  Impbopbiations,  very  carefully 
v ‘ " ‘ , distinguishes  them  (as  Skinner  has  done)  from  Appho- 
Dialin  PRIATIOf,8»  with  which  they  ore  usually  identified. 
*d  from  Ap.  After  showing  in  what  manner  Religious  Bodies  ob- 
propriaiioat.tained  a perpetual  incumbency  on  Benefices,  he  adds, 
**  in  old  times,  whilst  these  churches  were  in  the  Clergy* 
hand,  they  were  called  Appropriation *,  because  they 
were  appropriate  to  a particular  succession  of  Church- 
men ; now  they  are  called  Impropriation*,  for  they  are 
improperly  in  the  hands  of  Laymen."  (Larger  Work  of 
Tythet,  c.  20.)  Minshew,  in  like  manner,  observes, 
that  Impropriations  are  “ when  Spiritual  Liinnga  come 
to  Temporal!  men,  as  improper  to  them.’1  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge upon  Blackslone,  (I.  2.)  remarks,  that  " in  a 
note  upon  the  term  Impropriate,  to  be  found  in  1 Hag- 
gard’s Rep . 162.  Duke  of  Portland  v.  Bingham,  several 
instances  are  given  of  its  being  used  synonymously  with 
Appropriate,  not  only  since  but  before  the  dissolution  of 
the  Religious  Houses.’* 

BUcktfnnt  •>  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  abridge  the  language  of 
■ccoiint  of  Rlackstone  (toe.  eft.)  without  rendering  his  meaning 
*,n'  leva  distinct ; and  we  prefer  therefore  to  give  in  his 
own  words,  rather  than  in  our  own,  his  very  clear  and 
lucid  account  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  Impropria- 
tions. " Benefices, ’’  he  says,  *‘  arc  sometimes  appro- 
priated ; that  is  to  say,  the  Benefice  is  perpetually 
annexed  to  some  spiritual  Corporation,  either  sole  or 
aggregate,  being  the  patron  of  the  Living;  which  llie 
Law  esteems  equally  capable  of  providing  for  the  service 
of  the  church,  as  any  single  private  clergy  man.  This 
contrivance  seems  to  have  sprung  from  the  policy  of 
the  Monastic  Orders,  who  have  never  been  deficient  in 
subtle  inventions  for  the  increase  of  their  own  )»ower 
and  emoluments.  At  the  first  establishment  of  Paro- 
chial clergy,  the  tithes  of  the  Parish  were  distributed  in 
a fourfold  division ; one  for  the  use  of  the  Bishop, 
another  for  maintaining  the  fabric  of  the  church,  a 
third  for  the  poor,  and  the  fourth  to  provide  for  the 
incumbent  When  the  sees  of  the  Bishops  became 
otherwise  amply  endowed,  they  were  prohibited  from 
demanding  their  usual  share  of  these  tithes,  and  the 
division  was  into  three  parts  only.  And  hence  it  was 
inferred  by  the  Monasteries,  that  a small  part  was  suffi- 
cient for  the  officiating  priest ; and  that  the  remainder 
might  well  be  applied  to  the  use  of  their  own  fraterni- 
ties, (the  endowment  of  which  was  construed  to  be  a 
work  of  the  most  exalted  piety,)  subject  to  the  burthen 
of  repairing  the  church,  and  providing  for  its  constant 
supply.  And  therefore  they  begged  and  bought,  for 
masses  and  obits,  and  sometimes  even  for  money,  alt 
the  advowsons  within  their  reach,  and  then  appro- 
priated the  Benefices  to  the  use  of  their  own  Corpora- 
tion. But,  in  order  to  complete  such  appropriation 
effectually,  the  King’s  licence,  and  consent  of  the  Bishop, 
must  first  be  obtained:  because  both  the  King  and  the 
Bishop  may  some  time  or  other  have  an  interest,  by 
lapse,  in  the  presentation  to  the  Benefice  ; which  can 
never  happen  if  it  bo  appropriated  to  the  use  of  a Cor- 
poration, which  never  dies : and  also  because  the  Law 
reposes  a confidence  in  them,  that  they  will  not  consent 
to  any  thing  that  shall  be  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Church. 
The  consent  of  the  patron  also  is  necessarily  implied : 
because  (as  was  before  observed)  the  appropriation  can 
be  originally  made  to  none,  but  to  such  Spiritual  Cor- 
poration, as  is  also  the  patron  of  the  church ; the  whole 
being  indeed  nothing  else  but  an  allowance  for  the 


patrons  to  retain  the  tithes  and  glebe  in  their  own  JM- 
hands,  without  presenting  any  clerk,  they  themselves 
undertaking  to  provide  for  the  service  of  the  church.  . ‘ „ 

When  the  appropriation  is  thus  made,  the  appropria-  ^ 
tors  and  their  successors  are  perpetual  parsons  of  the 
church  ; and  must  sue  and  be  sued,  in  all  matters 
concerning  the  rights  of  the  church,  by  the  name  of 
parsons. 

“ This  appropriation  may  be  severed,  and  the  church 
become  disappropriate,  two  ways  ; as.  first,  if  the 
patron  or  appropriator  presents  a clerk,  who  is  insti- 
tuted and  inducted  to  the  parsonage;  for  the  incum- 
bent so  instituted  and  inducted  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  complete  parson : and  the  appropriation, 
being  once  severed,  can  never  be  reunited  again,  un- 
less by  a repetition  of  the  same  solemnities.  And, 
when  the  clerk  so  presented  is  distinct  from  the  vicar, 
the  rectory  thus  vested  in  him  becomes  what  is  called 
a nnecure ; because  he  hath  no  cure  of  souls,  having  a 
vicar  under  him  to  whom  that  cure  is  committed.  Also, 
if  the  Corporation  which  has  the  appropriation  is  dis- 
solved, the  parsonage  becomes  disappropriate  at  Com- 
mon law ; because  the  perpetuity  of  person  is  gone, 
which  is  necessary  to  support  the  appropriation. 

•*  In  this  manner,  and  subject  to  these  conditions, 
may  appropriations  be  made  at  this  day  :*  and  thus  were 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  appropriations  at  present  exist- 
ing originally  made  : being  annexed  to  Bishopricks, 

Prebends,  Religious  Houses,  nay  even  to  Nunneries  and 
certain  Military  Orders,  all  of  which  were  Spiritual  Cor- 
porations. At  the  dissolution  ofMonasterics  by  statutes 
27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  28.  and  81  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13.,  the 
appropriations  of  the  several  parsonages,  which  be- 
longed to  those  respective  Religious  houses,  (amounting 
to  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  Parishes  in  England,) 
would  have  been  by  the  rules  of  the  Common  law  dis- 
appropriated, hud  not  a clause  in  those  statutes  inter- 
vened, to  give  them  to  the  King  in  as  ample  a manner 
as  the  Abbots,  &c.  formerly  held  the  same,  at  the  time 
of  their  dissolution.  This,  though  perhaps  scarcely 
defensible,  was  not  without  example ; for  the  same  was 
done  in  former  reigns,  when  the  alien  Priories  (that  is, 
such  as  were  filled  by  foreigners  only)  were  dissolved 
and  given  to  the  Crown.  And  from  these  two  roots 
have  sprung  all  the  lay  appropriations  of  secular  par- 
sonages which  we  now  see  in  the  Kingdom  ; they 
having  been  afterwards  granted  out  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Crown. 

“ These  appropriating  Corporations,  or  Religious 
Houses,  were  wont  to  depute  one  of  their  own  Body  to 
perform  divine  service,  and  administer  the  sacraments, 
in  those  Parishes  of  which  the  Society  was  thus  the 
parson.  This  officiating  minister  was  in  reality  no  more 
than  a curate,  deputy,  or  vicegerent  of  the  appropriator, 
and  therefore  called  vicariu* or  r tear.  His  stipend  was 
at  the  discretion  of  the  appropriator,  who  was  however 
bound  of  common  right  to  find  somebody,  qui  illi  de 
iemporalibut,  Episcopo  de  tpiritualibu*,  debeat  retpon- 
dere.  But  this  was  done  in  so  scandalous  a manner, 
and  the  Parishes  suffered  so  much  by  the  neglect  of  the 
appropriators,  that  the  legislature  was  forced  to  inter- 

• “The  truth  i*f  this  position  has  been  questioned, and  the  doubt  u 
not  likely  to  be  «oKe*l  by  any  judicial  decision.  Bet  I am  not 
aware  of  any  principle  which  should  prevent  an  appropriation  from 
being  now  le-gwllyr  made,  supposing  the  Spiritual  Corporation  already 
wised  of  the  ad  vow  so®  of  the  cbnrch,  or  enabled  to  Uke  it  by  grant. 

The  power  of  the  King  ud  the  Bishop  remain  onduDintobed," 
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IM-  pose ; and  accordingly  il  is  enacted  by  statute  15  Rich. 
PROPRIA-  Jl,  <*,  6.,  that  in  ull  appropriations  of  churches,  the 
TIONS.  dioctmn  Bishop  shall  ordain  (in  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  church)  a competent  sum  to  be  distributed  among 
the  poor  parishioners  annually  ; and  that  the  vicarage 
shall  be  tufficienthf  endowed.  It  seems  the  Parishes 
were  frequently  sufferers,  not  only  by  the  want  of  divine 
service,  but  also  by  withholding  those  alms  tor  which, 
among  other  purposes,  the  payment  of  tithes  was  ori- 
ginally imposed ; and  therefore  in  this  Act  a pension 
is  directed  to  he  distributed  among  the  poor  purochians, 
as  well  as  a sufficient  stipend  to  the  vicar.  But  he, 
being  liable  to  be  removed  ut  the  pleasure  of  the  appro- 
prialor,  was  not  likely  to  insist  too  rigidly  on  the  legal 
sufficiency  of  the  stipend ; and  therefore  by  statute 
4 Hen.  IV.  c.  12.  il  is  ordained,  that  the  vicar  shall  be 
a secular  person,  not  a mcmt»er  of  any  Religious  House  ; 
that  he  shall  be  vicar  perpetual,  not  removable  at  the 
caprice  of  the  Monastery  ; and  that  he  shall  he  canoni- 
cally instituted  and  inducted,  and  be  sufficiently  en- 
dowed, at  the  discretion  of  the  Ordinary,  for  these  three 
express  purposes,  to  do  divine  service,  to  inform  the 
people,  and  to  keep  hospitality.  The  endowments,  in 
consequence  of  these  statutes,  have  usually  been  by  a 
portion  of  the  glebe  or  land  belonging  to  the  parson- 
age, and  a particular  share  of  the  tithes  which  the  ap- 
proprialors  found  it  most  troublesome  to  collect,  and 
which  are  therefore  generally  called  privy  or  smull 
tithes ; the  greater,  or  predial  tithes  being  still  re- 
served to  their  own  use.  But  one  and  the  same  rule 
was  not  observed  in  the  endowment  of  all  vicarages. 
Hence  some  are  more  liberally,  and  some  more  scan- 
tily, endowed  : and  hence,  the  tithes  of  many  things 
as  wood  in  particular,  are  in  some  parishes  rectorial, 
and  in  some  vicarial  tithes. 

*•  The  distinction  therefore  of  a parson  and  vicar  is 
this : the  parson  has,  for  the  most  part,  the  whole  right 
to  all  the  Ecclesiastical  dues  in  his  Parish  ; but  a vicar 
has  generally  an  appropriator  over  him,  entitled  to  the 
best  part  of  the  profits,  to  whom  he  i*  in  effect  perpe- 
tual curate,  with  a standing  salary.  Though  in  some 
places  the  vicarage  has  been  considerably  augmented 
by  a large  share  of  the  great  tithes  ; which  augmenta- 
tions were  greatly  assisted  by  the  statute  29  Car.  II. 
c.  8.  enacted  in  favour  of  poor  vicars  and  curates, 
which  rendered  such  temporary  augmentations  (when 
made  by  the  appropriator?)  perpetual  "* 

Spelmsn'*  Spelmnn  (ut  tvprtb)  lays  down  as  principles — 1 . That, 
opinion.  after  the  appropriation,  the  Parsonage  still  continueth 
spiritual,  a position  not  likely  to  be  disputed ; and  2. 
That  no  man  properly  is  capable  of  an  appropriation 
but  spiritual  men,  a doctrine  which,  however  just  in 
itself,  will  not  meet  equally  ready  admission.  It  was 
the  Dissolution,  he  9ays,  that  twilight  of  both  Religions, 
which  first  violated  the  holy  marriage  of  spiritual  things 


• “ [■  (be  CMC  of  ibt  J)uJte  of  Portland  ».  Hxngkam,  1 Hlgjtrd'i 
Hep.  167.,  Sir  W,  Scott,  after  obierting  that  Ui«  term  * appropriation' 
i«  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  English  Church  and  Etigluli  Canon 
law,  aays  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  it,  the  one  plena  jur  e,  give 
utrpque  jure  tom  in  epiritualibiu,  qttam  i«  trmparohbm  ; the  other 
w*  temporal tbta  only,  the  want  of  dulinguifthing  between  which  had 
led  to  great  condition.  In  the  first,  that  in  which  both  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  interests  o t the  Church  were  annexed  to  the  house,  it 
had  the  cure  of  tools,  and  performed  the  duties  by  its  own  members 
or  merely  stipendiary  curates,  from  whence  probably  sprang  Use 
perpetual  curacies  of  the  present  day.  lo  tbe  second  kind,  the  core 
uf  souls  resided  in  an  endowed  perpetual  near,  wbo  was  instituted 
by  the  Bishop.44 


and  spiritual  men,  which  are  correlatives  and  cannot  in  Dl- 
reason  be  divorced : but  the  Dissolution,  44  like  Abime-  ^Q^gA’ 
lech.  (Gen.  xx.  2.)  took  the  wife  from  the  husband,  . r ' ’ , 
and  made  laymen,  which  before  were  the  children  uf  the 
Church,  now  become  spiritual  fathers.''  He  then  pro- 
ceeds  to  affirm  on  Scriptural  arguments  that  the  King 
had  not  lawfully  the  power  which  he  then  exercised  of 
seizing  God's  portion  to  himself  aud  diverting  it  from 
its  rightful  possession  to  other  channels.  The  conse- 
quence which  he  deduces  follows  very  naturally,  if  his 
premisses  be  once  granted,  44  It  appears  how  unjust 
it  is  to  tolerute  appropriations,  and  how  miserable  their 
condition  is  wbo  hold  them.  O,  how  lamentable  is 
the  case  of  a poor  approprietAry,  that,  dying,  thinkclh 
of  no  account  hut  of  thnt  touching  his  Lay-vocation  l 
and  then  coming  before  the  Judgment-seat  of  Almighty 
God,  must  answer  also  for  the  spiritual  function  ; 
first  why  he  meddled  with  it  not  being  called  unto  it; 
then  why  (meddling  with  it)  he  did  not  the  duty  that 
belongeth  unto  it,  in  seeiug  the  Church  carefully 
served,  the  Minister  thereof  sufficiently  maintained,  and 
the  Poor  of  the  Parish  faithfully  relieved.. . .Look  how 
many  of  the  Parishioners  are  cast  away  for  want  of 
teaching ; he  is  guilty  of  their  blood ; at  his  hand  it 
shall  be  required,  because  he  hath  taken  upon  him  the 
charge. . . .It  is  not,  therefore,  a work  of  bounty  or  bene- 
volence to  restore  these  appropriations  to  the  Churches, 
but  of  duty  and  necessity  so  to  do.  It  is  a work  of 
duty  to  give  that  unto  God  that  is  God's,  (Mail.  xxii. 

21.)  and  a work  of  necessity  towards  the  obtaining  re- 
mission of  these  sins.”  (145.) 

In  another  place.  De  non  Temerandis  Eccteuiu,  he  Judgment* 
has  adopted  a similar  line  of  argument,  and  his  son,  °Pon  1"’- 
Clerncnt  Spelmnn,  in  a Preface  to  that  Tract,  has  given  Pp*pdato«. 
a series  of  fearful  examples  from  English  History, 
occupying  seven  folio  pages,  of  the  44  insuccess'’  of 
sacrilegious  persons  who  have  rioted  upon  the  plunder 
of  the  Church,  and  fed  themselves  with  44  oblations  and 
tythes,  the  fat  of  Impropriations.”  The  instances,  no 
doubt,  are  remarkable,  and  the  well-meaning  writer 
sums  them  up  with  a pithy  address  to  his  reader.  44  Do 
thou,  and  let  every  man  observe,  how  often  Impro- 
priations and  Religious  Houses  in  a short  time  change 
and  shift  their  owners,  like  the  Ark  not  resting  with 
the  men  of  Ashdod,  Gath,  nor  Eckron.  but  wearies  them 
out  with  Em  rods  and  Mice,  curses  upon  their  persons 
and  estates  ; but  relumed  to  Beihiiheineth  and  Kiri- 
athjearim,  to  its  own  place,  to  the  Priest  and  Levile. 
not  only  Obed  Edotn,  but  even  all  Israel  is  blessed." 

We  fear  this  remonstrance  has  not  often,  of  late,  met 

with  any  very  practical  application.  But  it  was  not 

wholly  unsuccessful.  In  Spel  man’s  Life  it  is  mentioned  *.B1P,1>Pri  *- 

that  several  gentlemen  were  induced  by  reading  this  Work 

to  restore  their  Impropriations  to  the  Church;  and  in  Cam 

den's  Britannia  ( Ed.  1695,  p.  724.)  we  are  told, 44  Scarce 

two  miles  from  Arksey,  in  the  WTest-riding  of  Yorkshire, 

lies  Ad  wick  in  the  Street,  memorable  on  this  account, 

that  Mrs.  Ann  Savill,  (a  virgin  benefactress  yet  living,) 

daughter  of  John  Savill,  of  Medly,  Esq.,  purchased  the 

Rectory  thereof  for  which  she  gave  900/.,  and  has  settled 

it  in  the  hands  of  Trustees  for  the  use  of  the  Church  for 

ever;  and  this  from  a generous  and  pious  principle. 

upon  the  reading  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman's  noted  Treatise 

De  non  Temerandu  Ecderiu.''  But  a fuller  account  of 

these  matters  is  given  by  Jeremiah  Stephens,  who 

edited  the  Larger  Work  on  Tytke t,  in  his  Preface  ; and 

il  is  hut  a tribute  due  to  the  memory  of  the  excellent 
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IM*  and  single-minded  men  whom  he  notices,  once  more  to 
PROPRIA-  connect  their  names  with  their  good  deeds.  Spelman 
TIONS.  himself  disposed  of  the  proceeds  of  Middleton,  in  Nor- 
IMPROVK  an  Impropriation  upon  his  own  Estate,  for  the  aug- 
v ^ , . mentation  of  that  Vicarage,  and  of  Congham,  a small 
Living  near  it.  Sir  Ralph  Hare,  of  the  same  County, 
gave  the  perpetual  advowson  of  a good  Impropriation 
to  SL  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  Sir  Roger  Towns- 
end restored  three  Impropriations  to  the  Church,  and 
other  gentlemen  of  Norfolk  are  said  to  have  acted 
similarly.  Sir  William  Dodington  of  Hampshire  sur- 
rendered six  Impropriations  to  the  lull  value  of  600/.  a 
year  and  more.  Richard  Knighlley,  Esq.  of  Northamp- 
tonshire gave  up  Fausley  and  Preston  Baptist.  Lord 
Hicks,  Viscount  Campden,  restored  one  in  Pembroke- 
shire, which  cost  460/.,  one  in  Northumberland  760/., 
one  in  Durham  366/.,  another  in  Dorsetshire  7601. : 
he  redeemed  Chauntry  lands  for  240/.,  and  gave  pensions 
and  left  legacies  to  several  Ministers.  Mrs.  Ellen 
Gnulston  annexed  the  Impropriation  of  Bnrdweli  in 
Suffolk  to  the  Vicarage,  and  then  gave  the  advowsonto 
St.  John’s  College,  Oxford.  Besides  these,  “while  Sir 
Henry  Spelman  lived,  there  came  some  unto  him 
almost  every  Term  in  London,  to  consult  with  him  how 
they  might  legally  restore  and  dispose  of  their  Impro- 
pria lions  to  the  benefit  of  the  Church  ; to  whom  he  gave 
advice,  as  he  was  beat  able,  according  to  their  particular 


cases  and  inquiries ; and  tbfre  wanted  not  others  that  iy. 
thanked  him  for  his  Book,  promising  that  they  would  PROPRIA- 
never  purchase  any  such  appropriate  Parsonages  to  TIONS. 
augment  their  Estates."  IMPROVE 

Selden,  as  may  be  imagined,  considers  the  subject  . r L .* 
very  differently  ; in  his  Hutory  of  Tythe*  ( fV orkt,  vol.  SeMca. 
iii.  1227.)  he  gives  an  account  of  the  nature  of  appro- 
priations. and  afterwards,  in  the  Review  of  that  Work, 

(1322.)  he  makes  their  existence  an  argument  against 
the  origin  of  lythes,  jure  divino  morali. 

Perhaps  no  plainer  example  can  be  offered  of  one 
among  the  many  abuses  to  which  Impropriations  have 
given  rise,  than  n fact  stated  in  the  title-page  of  Spel- 
inan's  Tract  before  mentioned,  De  non  Temerandi* 

Eeclesiis,  that  it  was  written  “ for  the  sake  of  a Gentle- 
man, who,  having  an  appropriate  Parsonage,  employed 
the  Church  to  prophane  uses,  and  left  the  Parishioners 
uncertainly  provided  of  Divine  Service  in  a Parish  there 
adjoining."  The  whole  subject  of  Impropriations  is 
treated  very  copiously  and  with  great  learning  by  While 
Ken  nett  (a  I ter  wards  Bishop  of  Peterborough)  in  his  Case 
of  Impropriation n,  1704.  And  there  is  a curious  lust  Km  nett, 
of  Impropriation*  purr  hated  by  means  of  competition* 
with  Delinquent*,  which  shows  the  sums  extorted,  from 
1640  to  1648,  by  the  Long  Parliament,  for  augmenta - 
tion  of  the  maintenance  of  Preaching  Minister*. 


IMPRO'SPEROUS,')  Lat.  improsper,  in,  priva- 
Im prosperously,  C live,  and  prosper ; from  rpoo- 
TmproRpkrousness,  ( fapoi,  that  is,  eommodti *, 
I m prosperity.  * utili*,  convenient,  useful,  dvo 

ia  irpoarhfftrtv,  to  bring  forward. 

Useless,  luckless,  unfortunate,  unhappy. 

Or  falsed  matches,  finished 
In  wrong  of  others,  might. 

By  still  impneptrom*  presidents, 

D#t«rr*  from  wronging  right. 

Warner.  Albion'*  England,  book  xii,  ch.  Ixxtu 
141(11  tike  x rose  by  some  unkindly  blast, 

'Mangst  many  bads  that  round  about  it  grow, 

The  with’nog  leaves  improep'ronely  doth  cast, 

Whilst  all  the  rest  their  sovereign  beauties  show, 

Drayton.  The  Legend  of  Matilda  the  Fair , 

The  improtperotuneu.  ruin  perhaps,  »**«>. of  a whole  king- 
dom should  be  imputable  to  one  such  mo,  and  all  our  prayers  to 
Heaven  for  you,  be  out  sounded  sad  drown'd  with  that  most  contrary 
eloquence.  Hammond.  Sermon  7.  vol.  iv. 

Now  seven  revolving  years  are  wholly  run, 

Since  thia  impr<npeeou*  voyage  we  begun. 

Dry  den.  Virgil.  AZncid,  book  v. 
Shouldst  thou,  O monarch  ! follow  to  our  cost 
TV  vnpeoeperxm*  war,  soon  death  may  level  all, 

And  chiefs  and  people  share  one  common  fall  I 

Hoole.  Orlando  Fur  into,  book  xxxviii.  1.412. 

For  the  prosperity  or  improtperdy  of  a man,  or  his  fate  here,  does 
not  entirely  depend  upon  his  ow  n prudence  or  imprudence,  but  in  a 
great  measure  upon  hit  situation  among  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
what  they  do. 

Jurtin.  If  hr  he,  vol.  li.  p.  26.  Remark*  on  Eceletmtlital  Hutory. 

IMPROVE,  Fr.  improuver ; Lat  improbart,  (in, 
privative,  and  prohare,  to  prove,)  to  disprove,  disap prove, 
reprove.  See  Unimproved. 

To  censure ; to  impeach,  to  blame,  to  reprove. 


And  because  when  he  rchesrsed  hi*  preachyng  and  hys  doynges 
vnto  the  hygh  Apostle*,  they  could  improve  nothyng,  therefore  will 
be  be  equal!  with  thn  best. 

Tyndall,  florhet,  fol.  1 77.  The  Obedience  of  a Chrutian  Man. 

Their  rayling  uppon  the  open  and  manifest  truth  which  they  could 
not  imprmte,  and  rwystyng  the  Holy  Ghost,  Ac. 

Id.  Jb.  fol.  340.  7b  the  Chrutian  Reader. 

It  is  maruell  but  here  be  somewhat  that  they  improve,  for  their 
myii'H  is  so  intoxicate  that  there  is  nothing,  but  they  will  note  it 
with  n blacks  coale,  and  yet  all  may  be  established  by  the  testimony 
of  Scripture. 

Frith.  Worhet,  fol.  77.  John  Frith'*  lodgement  won  Mooter  IFm 
Tracye*  Tt* lament. 

And  this  is  the  Calbolique  faith,  against  the  which,  how  thauetor 
wil  fortify,  that  he  would  haue  called  Catholiquc,  and  confute  that  he 
mproveth,  1 intend  hereafter  more  particularly  to  touch. 

Stephen,  Huhap  of  Wynchetter.  LLrpUcahon  of  the  Tnte  Cathie- 
lique  Fayth,  ch.  iv.  fol.  IS. 

Whiche  booke  this  auctor  doth  after  especially  allow,  how  so  euer 
all  the  summe  of  his  teaebyng  doth  improve  it  in  that  point. 

Id.  lb.  fol.  18. 

Which  open  tpeehe  c&not  stande,  and  is  improved  by  this  op* 
speche  of  his  owns  likewise.  id.  lb.  fol.  1 14. 

Impro've,  ‘'t  Approve  and  improve,  approve- 

Impro'vkment,  I ment  and  improvement , are  used 

Impro'yer,  >in  our  old  Law  as  respectively 

Improv  able,  I equivalent  By  Statute  of  Mer- 

Impro'vablcnesb.  ) ton  (ace  in  Raslall)  the  great 
men  of  England,  leaving  sufficient  pasture,  are  allowed 
to  make  thr  profit  or  approvement  of  the  residue,  &e. 
and  lords  of  waste  woods  and  pastures  arc  allowed  to 
improve  the  said  woods,  &c.  or  make  improvement  of 
them  ; the  tenant*  having  sufficient  pasture  to  their 
hold.  Hence  Skinner  derives  the  verb  from  the  LaL 
its,  and  proins  ; q.  d.  probum  *eu  bonum  facere  rd  fieri, 
to  make  or  become  useful  or  good.  But  an  approver, 
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IMPROVVISATO  R E, 


IMPROVE,  or  a prover,  prahator,  is  in  Law  also  ; — one,  who  being 
1MPROV-  treason  or  felony,  and  arraigned  for  the 

VISA*  * -sa,m‘*  doth  confess  the  fuel  before  plea  pleaded,  and 
TORE,  appeals  or  accuses  others  his  accomplices  in  the  same 
* ■* v — ' crime,  in  order  to  obtain  his  pardon.  Such  approve - 
mrjif.  Black  stone  adds,  can  only  be  in  capital  offences. 
And  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  these  words  differ  in 
any  thing  except  their  application  : in  the  latter  usage, 
to  approve  is  simply  to  prove  or  make  proof  of;  in  the 
former,  to  moke  proof  or  trial  of,  to  make  experiment 
upon  ; and,  consequentially. 

To  meliorate,  to  better,  to  correct,  to  amend ; to  en- 
hance, to  increase. 

Manure  thyself  then,  to  thyself  b*  improv'd. 

And  with  vain  oulnard  things  be  no  root*  mov'd, 

But  to  know  that  f love  thee,  and  would  be  lov’d. 

Donne.  To  Mr.  Rowland  Woodward. 


The  impjovemeni  of  the  ground  ia  the  most  natural!  obtaining  of 
riche*;  for  it  i»  our  great  mother'*  blowing,  the  earth**;  but  it  ia 
alow.  Bacon.  Of  Riches.  F.  smite  34. 

BecauM  there  i*  a perfection  of  degrees,  u well  as  kind*,  eminent 
improver!  of  any  art  may  be  allowed  for  the  co-inventor*  thereof 
beiDg  founder*  of  that  accession  which  they  add  thereunto. 

Fuller.  Wb rthies.  Genera/,  voL  i.  cb,  xii-  p.  3*1- 

Wc  might  be  engaged  to  enter  on  the  examination  of  the  Romish 
doctrines  of  the  improvallenru  tif  attrition  into  contrition,  by  the 
priest'*  aid,  without  the  sinner'*  change  of  life. 

Hammond.  Marks,  vol.  i.  fol.  479.  Of  Fundamental/,  cb.  xii. 
You  have  advanc'd  to  wtmder  their  renown, 

And  no  less  virtuously  improv'd  your  owe. 

Waller.  To  <i  Perron  of  Honour. 

Did  God  vouchsafe  such  transcendent  blessing*  either  to  them  or 
u*  only  to  te  improved  into  the  food  and  fcwel  of  intemperance. 

South.  S/rtMoat,  vol.  v.p.361. 

Tbcir  scholars,  as  Aristotle  excellently  describe*  them,  thought 
themselves  greatly  impmied  in  Philosophy,  and  that  they  were  become 
gallant  men,  if  they  aid  but  hear  and  understand  and  learn  to  dispute 
about  morality;  though  it  had  t>o  effect  at  all,  nor  influence  upon 
their  manners.  Clarke.  On  the  Attributes,  p.  289. 

Let  u*  suppose  a man  according  to  his  natural  frame  and  temper, 
addicted  to  modesty  and  temperance,  to  virtuous  and  *obcr  course*. 
Here  i*  indeed  something  improvable  into  a bright  and  a noble  per- 
fection. South.  Sermons,  vol.  iv.  p.  81. 

When  the  corruption  of  men's  manners  by  the  habitual  improve- 
ment of  this  vicious  principle  comes  from  personal  to  he  general  and 
universal,  vo  as  to  diffuse  and  spread  itself  over  a whole  community; 
St  naturally  and  directly  tends  to  the  ruin  and  subversion  of  the 
government,  where  it  to  prevails. 

Id.  Ib.  vol.  v.  On  the  Education  of  Youth. 

A*  the  ooble  founder  of  the  Lectures  l have  had  the  honour  of 

G inching,  was  a great  improper  of  natural  knowledge,  *o  in  all  pro- 
bility  he  did  it  out  of  a pious  end,  as  welt  as  ia  pursuit  of  hi* 
geoius. 

Drrham.  Phynco-Thrology.  To  the  Header,  sig.  A.  4. 


IMPROVE. 

While  in  the  bo«om  of  tbi*  deep  recem,  — 

The  voice  of  war  he*  lost  its  madding  shout*,  IMPROV- 

Lel  us  improve  the  transient  hour  of  peace,  VISA- 

And  calm  our  troubled  minds  with  mutual  »ong*.  TORE. 

Marion.  Eclogue  ‘2.  Am  and  A/cyan.  • — . . — / 

Reflect  upon  that  great  law  of  our  nature,  that  exercise  is  the 
chief  source  of  improvement  in  all  our  faculties. 

Blair.  Lecture  2. 

IMPROVI'DE,  “|  Fr.  improuveu ; Sp.  impro - 
Improvident,  I r ido;  Lot.  imprucidus ; in,  pri- 
Impro  vi df.ntlv,  > vative,  attd  providus,  from  pro- 
Impro'vidence,  I viderr,  {pro,  and  vidrre,  <3r.  it£- 
Improvi'sion.  J e?p,)  to  foresee. 

Not  to  foresee,  not  to  forecast,  and  consequently, 
not  to  prepare. 

Improvident,  (or  imprudent,)  not  foreseeing  or  fore- 
casting ; careless,  regardless  of  the  future;  iucautious, 
heedless. 

He  wa*  in  ieopardye  of  his  lyfe,  and  all  tmprosnded  for  dread  of 
death,  coectod  to  take  a small  halyitgei,  and  to  sayle  into  Fraunce. 

Hall.  Edward  IP,  7 ‘he  twenty -third  Yerc. 

The  English  Ambassador*  returned  out  of  Flanders  from  Maximi- 
lian, and  certified  the  King,  that  he  w as  not  to  hnp«  for  any  aide  from 
Maximilian,  for  that  liee  was  altogether  imprauided. 

flit  con.  King  Henry  Pit.  fol.  109. 

As  they,  to  rid  an  inconvenience, 

Stick  not  to  raise  a mischief  in  the  stead, 

Which  after  mocks  tbeir  weak  improvidence. 

Daniel.  Mutophiius. 

Nr.r  never  dost  thou  any  thing  forecast, 

But  as  thou  art  improvident,  so  light. 

Drayton.  The  legend  of  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy. 

Distracted  in  her  courie,  improeidently  rash, 

She  oft  against  the  eleef*  her  crystal  front  doth  dash. 

Id.  Pu/y-albion,  song  12. 

Wherein  nevertheless  there  would  he  a main  defect,  and  her 
[Nature]  impro visiou  justly  accuwlile. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Erromrt,  book  iii.  ch.  ii. 

No  law*,  no  manners  form'd  the  bartarou*  race : 

But  wild,  the  native*  rov'd  from  place  to  place ; 

Untaught  ami  rough,  mprmidmt  of  gain. 

They  heap’d  no  wealth,  nor  turn'd  the  fruitful  plain. 

Pitt.  Virgil.  .Em fid,  book  viii. 

I shall  propose  to  you  to  suppress  the  board  of  trade  and  planta- 
tions; and  to  recommit  all  Its  business  to  the  council  from  whence 
it  wa*  very  improvidentfy  taken. 

Burke.  Marks,  vol.  iii,  p.  333.  Speech  on  the  Economical  Reform. 

By  other  hi*  perfidious,  unjust,  and  tyrannical  act*  by  him  perpe- 
trated and  done,  and  by  hi*  total  improvidence  in  not  taking  any  one 
rational  aerurity  whatsoever  against  the  inevitable  consequence*  of 
tho*e  art*,  did  make  himself  guilty  of  alt  tbe  mutual  slaughter  and 
devastation  which  ensued, 

Id.  vol.  xi.  p.  446.  Articles  of  Charge  against  Barren  Hastings. 


IMPRO  VVISATORE. 


IMPROWISATORE,  a name  attributed  by  the  Ita- 
lians to  one  who  composes  and  recites  extempore  verses 
on  a given  subject.  The  talent,  perhaps,  has  existed, 
more  or  less,  in  all  Countries,  and  at  all  times  ; (for 
Homer  lias  been  considered  as  an  Improvvisalore,  and 
the  American  Savages  during  their  festivals  chant 
extempore  songs  to  their  barbaric  music ;)  but  the  name 
is  more  peculiarly  restricted  to  Italy,  where  the  lan- 
guage, from  its  great  flexibility,  affords  unusual  facili- 
ties for  impromptu  versification.  Without  inquiring, 
therefore,  into  matters  of  lesser  and  obscurer  note,  we 


shall  confine  ourselves  to  a few  particulars  of  the  most 
celebrated  Improwisatori  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves within  the  pale  of  the  Alps. 

Cresdmbeni,  in  his  Commentary  aW  I storm  della 
vol/earc  Portia , (vol.  i.  1.  iii,  12.)  expresses  an  opinion, 
that  the  power  of  Improvvising  in  Italian  was  coeval 
with  the  Poetry  of  that  language  ; nevertheless,  that 
no  memorials  of  it  are  preserved  anterior  to  the  XVIth 
century.  The  metre  at  that  time  is  believed  to  have 
been  on  ult  occasions  the  otlava  rima.  He  then  men- 
tions some  of  the  names  which  we  are  about  to  notice ; 
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III  PRO  V.  an(j  somewhat  whimsically,  that  in  his  own  days 
TORK  l^e  ultB*n*d  far  higher  value  than  it  held  in 

, _ ' . former  times,  not  only  because  it  had  been  limited  by 

Rules  of  much  greater  strictness,  but  because  it  had 
become  a fashion  to  Improvvise  in  Prose,  on  matters  of 
deep  learning  and  Science.  Thus  it  seems,  it  gtorioeo 
Principe  Cardinal  Pietro  OUoboni,  Vicccanccl litre  di 
Santa  China,  it  cui  ingrgno  e la  cui  prontezza  e mira - 
bile  in  ogni  cost?,  e particotarmente  mile  matcrie  lettera - 
rie,  had  established  a Monday  evening  Conversazione , in 
which  erudili  diseoni,  poesie  ctogni  genere,  accompanied 
and  unaccompanied,  poemelti  d' efface  ca  pilot  i.  calene  di 
sonetti,  di  canzoni,  di  canzunette  were  Improvvised  for 
six  hours  together  with  the  utmost  prontezza , vivadtd, 
scettezza,  e fclicitd  by  all  the  company  ; but,  as  might 
reasonably  be  expected  from  a Prince,  a Cardinal,  and 
a Vice-Chancellor,  sopra  it  tutto  era  la  nobiltA , robu *- 
tezza,  fecondiid , e grazia  di  chi  lor  presideva.  In  the 
end  this  maramglioso  ntituto  of  chattering  charlatans 
formed  itself  into  an  Aceademia , under  the  direction  of 
Corelli  as  master-fiddler. 

Smtino  Among  the  earliest  names  which  we  find  recorded, 
d occur  those  of  Serafino  d'Aquila  and  Bernardo  Accolti, 

j”  both  of  whom  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  XVth  cen- 

tury. Of  the  latter,  Paolo  Cortese,  a contemporary, 
who  from  the  refinement  of  his  own  style  most  pro- 
bably was  a fastidious  Critic  respecting  that  of  others, 
has  pronounced  a judgment  which  may  be  received  as 
conclusive  of  his  great  merit.  Bernardos  Accoltus,  qui 
quanquam  versus  extempore  dicat,  ita  tamen  aptis  sen - 
tent i is  verba  condnnt  jungit,  ut  cum  celeritati  temper 
parata  sit  renia,  magit  in  eo  sunt  laudanda  quee  fundat, 
quam  ignoscendum  quod  ex  tempore  et  partu  repentino 
dicat.  {de  Cardinatatu .)  Accolti,  who  was  bom  at 
Arezzo,  was  distinguished  as  runico  Antino;  and  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  traits  in  his  character  is  exhibited 
iu  the  affection  which  he  cherished  for  Serafino,  who 
emulated  him  in  his  peculiar  course  without  any  of  the 
bitterness  of  rivalry.  Mazzuchelli  {ad  Aquila)  has 
preserved  an  Epitaph,  which  Accolti  is  said  to  have 
engraved  on  the  tomb  of  his  friend  in  Sta.  Maria  del 
Popolo,  but  which  does  not  exist  there  at  present. 

Qui  if  use*  SeraAtt partirti  or  pi**  : 

S*t  tCnvtr  it  muo  cbe  fa  terra 
Astmi  te%  debitor*  agti  oectu  tin*. 

Nor  was  Accolti  himself  without  his  poetical  eulogists. 
The  following  lines,  addressed  to  him  by  Grammatico 
Toscano,  are  sufficiently  elegant  to  deserve  transcrip- 
tion : 

Cornu* a tjutr  subito  i&i  sunt  effutit  catare, 
y*t  qMir  tu»t  UmA  seep*  potita  tad, 

Qm  Iff  it,  Atuui  remit  quid  dfferat  impetus  arte, 

Et  pronaa  pari  cu meia  tabor*  pmtat. 

Atqnr  ait,  H Aarc  « eti  art,  m kit  bde  et/  cu/tius  arte, 

& furor,  ett  ars  hoe  cotta  furore  minus'* 

Serafino  is  said  by  Tiraboschi  (iii.  3.  10.)  to  have 
balanced  even  the  fame  of  Petrarch.  He  was  an  ad- 
mirable musician,  and  his  verses  owed  no  small  portion 
of  their  celebrity  to  the  skill  wherewith  they  were 
accompanied.  We  are  told  that  during  the  recitations  of 
Accolti  in  Rome  the  shops  were  shut,  all  business  was 
suspended,  guards  were  placed  at  the  doors,  and  long 
and  loud  acclamations  from  the  most  learned  and  illus- 
trious Prelates  and  Scholars  repaid  his  exertions.  He 
is  commended  in  high  terms  by  Cardinal  Beinbo.  Ariosto 
speaks  of  him  as  a person  of  consideration  during  his  own 
time  at  the  Court  of  L*  rhino  ; and  Leo  X.  honoured  him 
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with  the  post  of  Apostolic  Secretary.  His  Poems,  includ-  IMPROV- 
itig  a Comedy,  Virginia,  named  after  his  natural  duugh-  VISA- 
ter,  have  been  often  reprinted,  and  a favourable  estimate  ^ORt. 
of  his  powers  may  reasonably  be  founded  on  them. 

Aurelio  Brandolini,  who  died  of  the  plague  at  Rome  jh*  Drta. 
in  1497,  was  blind  or  nearly  so,  and  in  consequence  is  dolini. 
known  as  it  tippo,  a name  which,  by  a Latinized  erra- 
tum in  one  of  the  editions  of  Moreri,  has  been  whimsi- 
cally transformed  into  Lupus.  He  was  a Florentine,  and 
at  first  taught  Oratory  ut  Buds,  under  the  patronage 
of  Matthias  Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary.  Boaso,  (Ep. 

Fam.  ii.  75.)  his  oontcinporary,  compares  him  to  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  and  to  a third,  who  might  be  surprised  at 
finding  himself  in  such  company,  Theophrastus ; und 
we  believe  it  is  to  the  same  writer  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  relation  of  a marvel,  which,  provided  it  l>e  true, 
does  more  credit  to  the  retentive  memory  than  to  the 
poetical  taste  of  his  Hero ; namely,  that  he  one  day 
Improvvised  all  the  subjects  in  the  XXXVII  Books  of 
Pliny’s  Natural  History,  without  the  omission  of  a 
single  important  particular.  How  would  an  English 
ear  tolerate  the  excellent  Philemon  Holland,  to  whom 
our  pages  are  so  often  indebted,  if  clothed  in  the  em- 
broidery of  rhyme  ! The  printed  Works  of  Brandolini 
are  chiefly  on  Moral  and  Religious  subjects,  for  he  was 
a Preacher  as  well  as  a Poet,  and  an  Augustin  Friar  to 
boot.  Two  of  his  brothers,  Cristofero  and  Rafacllc, 
partook  both  of  his  Poetical  talents  and  of  his  defect  in 
sight. 

Besides  these,  Giammario  Filelfo,  who  preceded  them  Gi&mmario 
some  few  years  in  time,  (the  son  of  Francesco,  who  is  FiWfo. 
known  to  Literature  by  better  things  than  his  extempore 
verses,)  is  classed  among  the  Impmwisatori,  and  of  his 
promptitude  we  read  as  follows  in  Tiraboschi.  Ne  dec 
tacersi  un  raro  pregio  di  qua  to  seriltore,  di  cui  ci  ha 
lasciato  memoria  Giglio  Gregorio  Giraldi , it  qiuU  dice  di 
averto  udito  da  Ciro,  fralello  di  Giammario : doe  che 
Irovandoti  egli  taicolta  in  un  consevo  di  ben  cento  pertone, 
t venendogli  da  dascheduno  proposto  un  argomento  tu 
cui  rerseggiare,  egli  respondeva  a tutii  tut  campo.  con 
quelT  ordine  stesso  con  cui  era  slato  interrogate,  (iii.  5. 

27.)  He  died  in  1480,  one  year  before  his  father. 

Nicolo  Leoniceno,  a Physician,  born  at  Luuigo,  Nicofo 
(Leonicum,)  relieved  his  graver  studies,  and  amused  his  Lconicraa. 
leisure,  during  a protracted  life  of  ninety-six  years,  hy 
cultivating  this  talent  It  is  probable  that  he  would 
not  have  harmonized  with  Brandolini,  for  one  of  his 
Works  which  is  left  to  us  is  an  attack  upon  Pliny. 

Plinii  et  atiorum  plurium  auctorum  qui  de  simplicibux 
medicaminibus  tcripterunl  errores  notati.  lie  died  in 
1534.  Hie  Strozzi  of  Ferrara,  celebrated  in  so  many  fbe  Stros/i. 
of  their  branches,  are  numbered  in  some  of  them  among 
the  Improvvisaturi,  and  if  we  were  content  to  transcribe 
a barren  list  of  names,  our  catalogue  might  be  very 
largely  increased:  among  them  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  of  tile  great  Architect  Bratnante.  (Tiraboschi,  iii.  Brunuitr. 
8.  6.) 

The  magnificent  Patronage  extended  to  men  of  Utin  lm- 
Letters  by  Leo  X.  attracted  some  of  the  above  named  priori, 
and  many  others  to  his  Court,  and  gave  birth  to  a class 
of  Poets,  who  Improvvised  not  in  the  lingua  votgare,  but 
in  Latin.  Among  these  the  chief  place  seems  accorded 
by  the  general  voice  to  Andrea  Marone,  concerning 
whom  many  particular*  may  be  found  in  Paulus  Jovius,  M*nme. 
(Eiog.  Doet.  vir .)  Giraldi,  (100.)  and  Valerianus.  {de 
Liter,  in/el.  26.)  He  was  a native  of  Brescia,  and  not- 
withstanding his  great  powers  he  profited  but  little  by 
4 i 
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1MPROV-  them.  A small  benefice  in  Capua  was  his  sole  reward. 

and  ihis  he  owed  to  the  bounty  of  the  Pope,  in  return 

. TORK.  ^ j*of  a splendid  public  exhibition  of  his  genius  at  a 
solemn  banquet  given  to  some  ambassadors  at  which 
he  delivered  a long  extempore  Latin  Poem  on  a Cru- 
sade which  was  proposed  against  the  Turks.  Leo  also 
gave  him  apartments  in  the  Vatican,  from  which  his 
detestable  successor,  who  considered  Poets  as  so  many 
noxious  vermin,  expelled  him.  lie  was  reinstated  by 
the  better  taste  of  Clement  VII.,  but  on  the  sack  of 
Rome  in  15*27,  he  lost  all  his  little  property— perdidit 
infelix  totum  nihil — and  what  to  one  of  his  habits  and 
pursuits  was  of  infinitely  deej>er  moment,  his  MSS. 
After  a short  retirement  to  Capua  he  returned  to  the 
devoted  City,  and  commenced  an  ineffectual  search  for 
them.  The  bitterness  of  this  disappointment  preyed 
upon  his  mind,  and  soon  afterwards  he  died  miserably 
in  a wretched  hovel,  neglected,  forgotten,  and  broken- 
hearted. Tiraboschi  has  given  the  following  picture  of 
his  manner  of  Improvvising,  which  is  almost  literally 
translated  from  Paulus  Jovius.  At  tuono  della  viola 
ch ’ egli  stesso  toccata,  eomindava  a ventegtiare,  e quanto 
piu  aramavasi,  tanto  pin  parea  crescrrgli  la  fucondia, 
la  facilitA.  I'atro,  e teUganza.  bo  scinlillar  degli 
occhi,  U mdore  che  gli  piovea  dal  vollo,  il  gonharsegli 
dettt  vene.facea  fede  del  fuoco  che  inlemetmenle  to  ar- 
deva,  e tenet  a sotpesi  e altoniti  gli  u ditori,  a quuli  sem- 
brava  che  il  Mu  rone  d Irene  cose  da  lungo  tempo  preme- 
ditate. (iii  4.  9.) 

Camilla  But  the  festive  hours  of  Leo  X.  were  not  always 

iiwrno.  dedicated  to  such  elegant  relaxation  us  Maronc  afforded. 

His  Court,  as  is  well  known,  was  thronged  with  buf- 
ibons,  the  chief  of  whom  was  (nrnillo  Querno  ; a wag 
who.  in  many  particulars,  has  often  been  confounded  with 
some  of  his  fellows.  His  History  is  thus  told  by  Tira- 
boschi, again  borrowing  from  Paulus  Jovius.  Querno 
brought  to  Rome  a Poem,  the  Alexias,  consisting  of 
20,000  verses,  e presentatoxsi  agli  Accadetniche  coll  a 
Improvdsatrice  n ta  cetra  ; essi  al  vederlo  pingue  in 
volto  e ben  zazzeruto.  pensarono  ch ' ei  fosse,  opportuno 
a fame  una  piacevole  seena.  Rarcoltisi  dunque  a un 
tolennc  convilo  in  un'  IsoJetta  del  Tevere,  sacra  gid  ad 
Esculapio,  id  mentre  il  Qurmo  mostravasi  vatoroso 
egualmente  net  poetar  che.  net  here-,  gli  poser  lictamente. 
ml  capo  vna  corona  di  miovo  genere , tessuta  di  pam- 
pini,  di  cavoli,  t di  alloro,  e con  riplicate  viva  lo  accla  • 
tnarono  Arcipotla.  (iii.  4.  11.)  Not  long  afterwards  he 
was  presented  to  Leo.  and  soon  became  the  favourite 
companion  of  the  Holy  Father**  lighter  moments.  He 
was  allowed  to  pick  choice  morsels  from  the  Pontifical 
dish,  and  even  to  taste  of  the  same  cup ; under  this  con- 
dition, that  each  draught  was  to  be  purchased  by  a Latin 
distich,  and  that  the  wine  was  to  be  longe  dilutissimum , 
provided  the  lines  were  bad  Quemo,  as  may  readily  be 
supposed,  under  this  hard  bargain  sacrificed  much  more 
frequently  to  the  Nymphs  than  to  Bacchus.  Had  lie 
always  poured  forth  such  verses  as  are  reoorded  in  the 
following  Leonine  couplet,  he  would  have  deserved  a 
better  fate  ; but  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  sub- 
ject of  them  was  one  which  deeply  occupied  bis  thoughts, 
and  doubtless  .filled  him  with  more  than  ordinary  in- 
spiration. It  was  after  quaffing  a potation  of  unusual 
tenuity,  that  he  addressed  the  Pontiff*, 

In  cratere  men  Thelit  til  conjunct  a Lytea  ; 

Est  Lira  jumeta  Dec,  ted  Ora  major  m. 

A mock  combat  of  wit  between  Leo  and  his  zany  is 


brought  forward  whenever  the  name  of  Querno  is  men-  IMPROV’- 
tioned,  und  though  most  readers,  probably,  have  often 
encountered  it  elsewhere,  it  must  not  be  omitted  here.  . ~~  , 

The  Bard,  perhaps  being  dry,  commenced  with  the  line 
below  : 

.4 re Ai porta  /licit  versus  pro  miUe'Poetit, 
a hint  which  the  Pope  dexterously  parried,  by  replying 
after  Querno**  own  manner, 

Ei  pro  miUe  aim  Arc  hi  poet*  bibit. 

Thus  far  there  is  only  simple  affirmation  on  either  side, 
and  each,  we  doubt  not,  equally  in  accordance  with  fact ; 
but  Leo  has  the  most  point.  Paulus  Jovius,  who  re- 
lates the  anecdote,  says,  that  Querno,  somewhat  startled, 
yet  not  abashed,  at  the  Pontiff**  quickness — stupe  ns  at 
intrrrilus — rejoined  with  a more  direct  approach  to  the 
ohject  of  his  desire, 

Pampe,  91 rod  facta!  mtkt  cnrmma  docta,  Fain-mum, 
and  that  Leo  finished  the  battle,  and  floored  his  anla 
gonist,  by  a double  allusion  to  the  effects  of  wine  both 
on  his  bodily  and  his  mental  feet,  the  one  lame  from 
the  gout,  the  other  from  inebriety, 

Hoc  etiam  enrrvaJ  dehthtat'jue  pedes. 

The  fate  of  Quemo  was  not  leas  wretched  than  that 
of  the  more  refined  Mnrone.  On  the  death  of  Leo  his 
favour  declined,  and  of  the  new  possessors  of  the  Vati- 
can he  remarked,  not  without  humour,  that  he  had  ex- 
changed pro  uno  bents  no  Leone  multos  ftros  Litpos. 

The  invasion  of  the  Constable  Bourbon  and  the  assault 
of  Rome  drove  him  into  exile  to  Naples;  there,  disease 
forced  him  to  an  hospital,  and  in  a paroxysm  of  despair, 
perhaps  of  delirium,  he  tore  open  his  own  bowels,  and 
destroyed  himself  with  a pair  of  scissors.  A Poem 
from  his  pen,  with  which  we  have  not  happened  lo 
meet,  and  which  most  likely  would  not  repay  the  trouble 
of  searching  for  it,  suit  a guerra  di  Napoli,  was  printed 
at  that  city  in  1529. 

Il  has  very  frequently  been  stated  that  Quemo  was  h'isukrero 
crowned  in  the  Capitol.  Mr.  Roscoe  (Leo  X.  ch.  xvii.)  cer*>'nc  hi* 
has  noticed,  as  countenancing  this  error,  Botlari,  Laq-  Corv,‘*l'oa 
celolti.  Angeli.  and  Colocci ; the  first-named  boldly 
cites  Paulus  Jovius  as  an  authority  that  the  Pontiff 
fere  la  funzione  di  i/icoroTwrrVo.  Bayle  also  has  spoken 
to  like  purpose,  (ad  Leo  X.)  But  no  one  has  giveu 
larger  currency  to  this  mistake  than  Pope  in  some  highly 
finished  lines  in  his  Thindad.  Cibber,  on  bis  inihroni- 
zation  by  Dulness,  is  thus  likened  to  the  Improvvigatoie 
of  Leo: 

Not  with  more  glee  by  hand*  Prolific  crown’d, 

With  scarlet  h*U  wide-waving  circled  round, 

Rome  in  her  Capitol  uw  Querno  ait. 

Thron'd  ro  sev'n  bills,  the  Antichrist  of  wiL  (ii.  13.) 

The  original  note  is  an  egregious  specimen  of  blunder- 
ing. “ He  (Querno)  was  introduced  as  a Buffoon  to 
Leo,  and  promoted  to  the  honour  of  the  Laurel,  a jest 
which  the  Court  of  Rome  and  the  Pope  himself  en- 
tered into  so  far,  as  to  cause  him  to  ride  on  an  Elephant 
to  the  Capitol,  and  to  hold  a solemn  festival  on  his 
Coronation  ;M  and  for  this  statement,  as  before,  Paulus 
Jovius  (Elog.  dr.  doct.  xxxii.)  is  cited.  The  course 
of  Warburton’s  studies  (extensive  as  it  was)  did  not 
lead  him  into  the  fields  of  modem  Italy ; but  we 
are  surprised  to  find  the  above  error  repeated,  will* 
out  comment  or  correction,  in  the  edition  of  Wartnn, 
who,  riquis  alius,  might  be  expected  to  have  known 
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IMPROV*  better:  neither  does  Mr.  Roscoe  notice  the  sanction 
VISA-  which  it  has  received  from  our  great  Poet. 

TORE.  The  mistake,  we  doubt  not,  has  arisen  from  two 
sources,  partly  from  an  invention  of  Strada,  who  in- 
troduces Qucmo  into  the  Assembly  of  Poets,  which  he 
supposes  to  have’  been  convened  by  Sadoletus,  in  so 
graphic  a manner,  that  we  shall  venture  to  cite  the 
passage  at  length,  not  only  in  illustration  of  our  position, 
Strtda't  but  for  the  excellence  of  the  portrait.  Here  dum  Sado - 
account  ut  Ictus  favente  mi  rum  in  mudum  condone  dierret,  inter - 
Querno.  sistere  continue  cogiiur,  excitato  tn  vicinid  ingenti 
hominum  damore,  incertum  plavdentium  an  essibUan- 
tium . Scilicet  ad  Senalum  in  tempore  aceedebai  Poet  il- 
ium additamentum  Cam  ill  ut  Qucrnus  Monopolitanu s, 
it  quern  Roma,  Principi  blandita,  Archipoetam  paulo 
ante  satutaverat.  Cum  enim  audiuet  eo  die  conventual 
haberi  maximum  Poetarum,  ratus  absque  te  Patrum 
numerum  haud  legitimum  fore,  properavit  quantum 
per  quadrupedevn  licuit  ad  vulgi  damore s tubinde  mix  • 
tantem . Nec  aliam  induit  speciem  ab  ed  qud  pridem 
Tiberind  in  insula,  plaudrntc  Populo  Romano  tri - 
vmphaverat.  Elephantum  contcendU  tapete  Babylonico 
bistratum,  spartimque  a r gen  lei*  crepitaculis  circum - 
tonantem : ipse  segment atd  veste  conspicuus,  rrjeetd  in 
humerit  verti colore  eklamyduld , manu  lyram  tangebat, 
obriotque  Romanos  Proccres  carmine  compdlabat.  Ca- 
piii  ilia  eadem  corona  inerat , perplexa  pampino,  lauro, 
bratsictiquc  qud,  super  Tiber  im,  publico  except  ut  epulo, 
inter  tmmania  pocula  donahit  eat,  Circum  ingens 
hominum  plausus  tanquam  in  TAcalto  identidem  aeda 
mantium. 

Safer  hr» tne*&  t firms  eorumlt, 

Ki  lauro,  Archiporta,  pampinoque, 

Digmts  Primctptf  tutnhus  Lemas. 

Pratwt.  li.  5. 

Here  we  have  the  Elephant,  which,  perhaps,  may  be 
the  property  of  Querno,  but  which,  as  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently, belongs  also  to  a competitor;  but  even  here  the 
Coronation  in  the  Capitol  is  wanting.  Strada,  in  the 
same  Prolurio,  (6.  ad  Jin,)  has  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Querno  some  hexameters,  which  there  can  be  little 
doubt  arc  a grave  imitation  of  his  style.  They  do  not 
bear  the  slightest  appearance  of  burlesque  or  caricature, 
and  as  they  abound  in  concetti  and  playings  upon  words, 
or  rather  upon  syllables,  a very  brief  spccimeu  will 
suffice.  The  subject  is  a thunderstorm,  which  acci- 
dentally kindled  some  fire-works  prepared  on  the  Castle 
of  St.  Angelo  for  the  celebration  of  a festival.  The 
Poem  opens  with  the  following  very  forced  description 
of  nightfall, 

AW  admit  tandem , ft  carJmu  ex  Ctfc/opc  dmmo 
Nocturnal  tone  drpus  erat. 

The  storm  rattles  among  the  rockets,  and  the  rockets 
reply  to  the  storm,  in  the  lines  below : 

Hat  inter  carpi!  ohmuhi  mufdbma  other, 

Orhari  it  lit  a orbet,  verofwe  tomtru 
Calttm  indtgnari,  R>im<ry ut  tndierre  helium. 

Noma  nec  ab* istit,  Diuujue  hinc «» tqne  tnde  tonnbai, 
Altrrmaqvc  charts  nrtutmfuc  rolttmqne  cantiamlf 
Fat! that  tpee tutor tt  gralunnmi  error , 

Anne  darent  plauswm  mtthet,  amnt  mra  Imutrenl  l 
Carietti  clou  stem  furrrti  mb  «u the  metaUnm, 

An  nubet  furerti  Romano  melton  metal  to  t 

Well  indeed  may  Strada  characterise  such  strains,  though 
received  with  acclamation,  as  portentosa  ilia  Poesit, 
qute  postea  Jamiliam  duxit  eorvm,  qui  Camilliano  ex- 
emjAo  Archipoctice  dictre  instiluerunt. 


Another  cause  which  has  occasioned  a belief  in  the  I1IPR0V- 
Coronation  of  Querno  in  the  Capitol,  is  the  real  Coro-  VISA- 
nation  which  Leo  X.  designed  tor  a Poet  of  the  same  J 

class,  Baraballi  of  Gaieta,  and  which  was  frustrated  ^ 
only  by  the  superior  sagacity  of  an  Elephant,  upon 
which  the  buffoon  was  mounted.  The  story  is  thus 
related  by  Paulus  Jovius,  who  wus  an  eye-witness,  and 
affords  a very  lively  description  of  the  manners  of  the 
Papal  Court  in  the  XVJth  century.  Baraballi  quoque  C®^n\ll°.? 
Caietam  extmt/r  stoudttati  procactus  quam  sacrosanc- 
ium  Pontificcm  decerel,  iUusit : quum  tile  insulsiuimut 
versus,  ab  omni  vocum  et  numerorum  enormitate  riden- 
dot,  facere  et  palam  ncitare  soleret,  seque  alterum 
Petrarcham  in  Hetruscis  rhyihmis  rut  prtrdicaret : ed 
enim  perpetuis  adulationibus  injlammaium  gloritr.  cupi- 
dilate  perpulit , ut  meritum  geslandte  lauretr  honorem 
postulant,  ac  tubinde  ut  insigni  pom pd  in  Capitolium 
ducerdur,  quod  in  Capitotio  Petrarcham  coronatum 
quondam  fuisse  audiviuet.  Tania  tero  vis  intanur  fuit, 
ut  quum  ad  fnmam  publici  apparatus  Irgatio  amicomm 
et  affinium  Caietanorum  propers  in  Urban  convolassel, 
vt  hominem  a concepto  Jurore  deternn  nt,  acerbistimis 
verbis  eo*  repulerit,  tanquam  mahgni  benignitatem 
Pontificis  interpretantes,  ac  rarissimi  honoris  immortali 
gloritr.  tv  at  prorsut  invidentes.  Ergo,  quod  vis  credibUe 
ford,  nisi  ta  nos  rnird  cum  voluptate  viditsemut,  texage- 
narius  senes  honest d ortus  fatniliu,  procerilaie , vultu  et 
canitie  venerabilis,  toga  palmala.  et  lato  o loco,  auro 
purpurdque  nitenti , csBleritque  Triumph i sumptuosi* 
insigni  bus  exomat  us,  in  convivium,  pracinentibus  tibiit , 
deducitur,  quum  de  more  Pontifex  diem  festum  CostneB 
et  Damiano,  Mcdice/t  Families  Divit  tutdaribus,  dedica- 
tum  hilariler  celebravit,  Ibi,  quum  diu,  ad  ostentatio- 
nem  absolute  artis,  ineptistime  mulla  carmina  decan  tas- 
set,  omnibus  jam  in  ipsd  risut  comprestione  defatigatis, 
ad  extremum,  in  A red  Vaticand  despcctante  Pontifict 
elephantem  adscendit,  aureo  ephippio  superttante  trium- 
phati  sella  instratum.  Ctrtervm  inter  tympana,  et 
tubas  et  voces  aedamantis  populi  constemata  bdlud, 
ultra  pontem  Hadriani  deduci  porn  pa  non  potu  it ; cujvs 
Triumphi  memoriam  lignarii  ccrlalorrs,  quum  tessetato 
opere  lascivirent,  in  intcrioris  Pontificii  cubiculi  foribus 
scitissime  inter ipt am  rdiqverunt.  ( Vita  Leon . X.  1.  iv. 
p.  85.  Ed.  1577.) 

Varillas  in  his  Anted,  de  Florence,  has  udded  a few  Fictk'cuof 
particulars  which  are  not  found  in  Paulus  Jovius;  and 
which,  no  doubt,  belong  solely  to  the  imagination  of  that 
very  amusing,  but  not  very  authentic  writer  ; who  lost 
no  opportunity  of  touching  and  refreshing  such  origiual 
pictures  as  he  thought  deficient  in  colouring ; and 
whose  claim  upon  belief  may  be  very  fairly  estimated 
by  his  own  spontaneous  declaration  to  Menage,  that 
“out  of  ten  things  which  he  knew  he  had  learned  nine 
from  conversation.**  Thus  he  makes  the  Elephant  not 
only  restively  decline  the  passage  of  the  Bridge,  but  also 
throw  his  unhappy  rider,  and  turning  back  again  upon 
the  procession,  disperse  and  knock  dowu  the  troop  of 
Poets  who  swelled  the  Triumph.  As  a concluding 
marvel,  the  animal,  after  having  occasioned  all  this 
mischief,  returned  into  the  court  of  the  Vatican  with  his 
customary  docility. 

Baraballi  was  not  the  only  one  of  this  band  of  brothers 
who  paid  the  price  of  his  reception  nt  Court  by  under- 
going occasional  contumely.  We  read  in  Uyraldi  of  fre- 
queut  heavy  inflictions  upon  (iaxoldo,  another  Latin 
Improvvisatore;  and  one  yet  more  severe  upon  the 
Archipoeta  himself.  An  nescitis  Gazohlum  serpiut,  ob 
4 i 2 
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fMPROV.  inrp/o « w*mj  et  rlaudicantes,  male  muletatum  a Leone  ami  the  prodigal  applause  by  which  his  exhibitions  were  IMPROV 
VISA-  JUigri*.  A r chi  poet  am  vrrd,  immania  ingurgitantem  accompanied.  Perfelti’s  first  attempts  were  made  in  ^ ^‘V 

rt>Kfc  t j muta , a ganeone  Alexandro  auribus  rt  pane  naribus  privacy  among  a few  friends.  Their  encouragement  ^ " 

dijbrmatum.  (Dial,  dc  Poet,  norum  temp,  ad  Jin.)  increased  his  ardour,  and  his  course  was  decided  by  a '_T  ' 

So  dangerous  is  it  to  minister  even  to  the  amusement*  favourable  accident  One  day  while  amusing  himself  in 

of  heurt less  despotism.  the  streets  of  Sienna,  by  singing  extempore  verses  in 

Tiraboschi  continues  a list  of  celebrated  Improve}-  praise  of  her  illustrious  citizens  the  fury  of  inspiration 

satori  of  the  With  century,  during  which  Italian  overpowered  him,  and  he  burst  forth  in  such  a fervid 

superseded  Latin  as  the  vehicle  of  their  inspiration,  torrent  of  Poetry  that  the  astonished  crowds  which 

But  a simple  catalogue  of  names  is  scarcely  worth  gathered  round  him,  in  the  end,  conducted  him  home 

copying.  Among  them  are  some  ladies,  Cecilia  in  triumph. 

Miclicli,  a Venetian,  Oiovanna  de’ Santi,  and  Barbara  Perfetti  was  now  a professed  Improvvisatore ; but 


di  Correggio,  the  last  of  whom  was  a nun.  But  no  one 
of  these  times  appears  to  have  attained  equal  eminence 
Silvio  An*  with  Silvio  Antnniano.  He  was  born  of  an  obscure 
tuciano.  family  in  Home,  in  the  year  1540,  and  very  early  mani- 
fested so  extraordinary  a taste  for  I mpmv vising  that 
he  obtained  the  name  of  Pnetino.  His  education  was 
completed  in  the  family  of  Cardinal  Otlone  Tmeses; 
at  one  of  whose  banquets,  when  exhibiting  a specimen 
of  his  talents,  be  predicted  the  future  possession  of  the 
Triple  Crown  to  Cardinal  Giunnangelo  de’  Medici,  one 
of  the  guests  present,  who  was  afterwards  better  known 
as  Pius  IV.  He  next  attached  himself  to  the  Court  of 
Hercules  II.  of  Ferrara  ; and  there  he  cultivated  the 


though  reciting  extemporaneously,  and  trusting  to  his 
divine  orgasm  for  the  apparel  in  which  his  conceptions 
should  he  invested,  he  by  no  means  neglected  that  pre- 
vious furniture  of  the  mind,  without  which  he  would  lie 
most  likely  to  vent  a fluent  succession  of  emptinesses. 
He  read  profoundly  and  extensively;  and  occupied  his 
leisure  not  less  in  the  cultivation  of  Science  than 
in  a diligent  study  of  History.  Those  who  heard 
him  Improwise,  spoke  with  astonishment  both  of  the 
wide  range  of  his  knowledge  and  the  promptitude  with 
which  it  was  poured  out.  He  never  hesitated  ; his 
enunciation  was  clear  and  distinct,  though  his  delivery 
was  often  so  rapid,  that  the  musician  who,  for  the 


friendship  of  Ricci,  who,  in  one  of  his  Letters  to Giam-  most  part,  accompanied  him  on  a guitar,  not  unfre- 
batista  Pigna,  has  given  a lively  picture  of  the  powers  qnenlly  found  it  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  him.  The 
which  his  friend  manifested  during  a summer  evening  Pythoness  herself,  if  we  credit  the  account  of  Fabruni, 


party.  Syloitss  post  prandmm  ad  Lyram  cccinit 
primitm.  Ut  sc  dr  Amicilid  diclurum  non  panrioribun 
vertibut  propoeuit,  convert 1 1 tantiim  in  meum  vilUcum, 
quern  ab  optima  agri  cvtmdi  ralione  maxim#  commen- 
davit.  Forte  mint  Architrirlinu*  sponsa  desiderio  true- 
tus,  qua  rum  non  lone#  ad  suam  viltam  expectahat, 
mire  properabat.  Hujus  denderii  Sytvium  clancu - 
lum  in  auribus  certiorem  ut  frei , turn  w,  nosti  quam 
promptus  sit,  in  hujus  discestum  versus  two*  oonvertit, 
atquf-  amalorium  ejtts  desiderium  ita  expretsit  t it  nihil 
melius . . .srd  rem  miram  audi.  Dum  canit  Sylvius, 


seems  to  have  been  scarcely  less  agitated  under  the  in- 
fluence of  her  prophetical  transports  than  Perfetti  was 
while  in  the  act  of  Improvvising.  The  symptoms  before 
described  of  Marone  were  exhibited  in  him  ; from  lime 
to  time  he  swallowed  a few  drops  of  water;  less,  as  we 
are  told,  for  refreshment  than  to  cool  the  burning  thirst 
of  his  soul.  At  the  conclusion  he  fell  back  motionless 
and  almost  lifeless.  The  night  following  was  passed 
without  sleep  ; and  many  days  were  necessary  to  cool 
his  blood,  to  tranquillize  his  pulse,  and  to  reestablish 
his  ordinary  calmness. 


advolat  Philumena  avicuta , in  propriori  eedibus  mvrn 
consistit , drpit  et  ipse  illo  tuo  vario  gutture  ad  Lyra 
sonum  resjtondere,  atque  ita  raric,  itaque  artificiose  ut 
dicere  ram  dedild  ojH'rd  in  crrtamcn  cum  Syhio  re- 
nisse.  Antmadcertit  HU.  atque  ad  cam  arinttam  ali- 
quot versus,  ut  cate  rot  am  ties,  optima  compegit.  There 
Origin  ol  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  very  singular  and  agreeable 
Stf*d4'«  incident  gave  rise  to  the  well-known  imitation  of  Clau- 
PhUomr/a.  whicll  Slrmitt  (Prohaio,  vi.)  ha*  attributed  to 

CastigUone,  in  the  very  exquisite  lines  Philomela  ac 
Citkaradi  conrertatio.  On  the  elevation  of  Pius  IV. 
to  the  Pupal  Throne,  Silvio  was  summoned  to  Rome 
and  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Pope’s  Nephew,  the 
Cardinal  Borromco.  His  talents,  his  virtues,  and  his 
diligence  were  finally  rewarded  by  the  purple  itself 
from  the  hands  of  Clement  VIII.  ill  1598,  and  he  died 
full  of  honours  in  1603,  aged  sixty-three.  (Tiraboschi, 
iii.  4.  11.) 

Bernscftno  The  diligence  of  Fabroni  has  intimately  acquainted 
Perfetti.  us  with  the  personal  history  of  Bernardino  Pertetti, 
who  was  born  at  Sienna  in  1680,  a scion  of  a noble 
race.  His  education  was  very  carefully  superintended, 
and  at  so  early  an  age  as  seven  years  he  gave  distin- 
guished proofs  of  the  direction  of  his  genius,  and  his 
ungovernable  passion  for  the  Muses.  The  Latin  Poets 
were  his  favourite  study  in  youth,  and  his  emulation 
as  an  Improvvisatore  was  awakened  by  listening  to 
Giambutista  Bindi,  a celebrated  contemporary  artist. 


He  visited  Rome  more  than  once.  On  the  second 
occasion,  while  forming  one  of  the  suite  of  the  Princess 
Violanle  of  Bavaria,  Benedict  XIII.,  a Pontiff  chary 
in  the  distribution  of  literary  rewards,  conferred  upon 
him  that  distinguished  honour  which  hud  been  accorded 
to  Petrarch,  had  been  designed  for  Tasso,  and  which, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  had  been  so  nearly  profaned  by 
the  mockery  of  Baruballi's  admission  to  it.  Perfetti 
underwent  u rigid  examination  before  Judges  who  were 
bound  by  oath  to  strict  impartiality.  Twelve  subjects 
were  proposed  to  him,  embracing  the  whole  cycle  of 
Philosophy;  and  he  was  required  to  Improwise  on 
Theology,  on  Natural  Philosophy,  on  Mathematics,  on 
Jurisprudence,  on  Morals,  on  Medicine,  on  Gymnastics, 
and  on  Poetry  ; matteis  which,  w ith  the  exception  of  the 
last,  it  may  be  supposed  were  purposely  chosen  as  m> 
many  stumbling  blocks  for  the  discomfiture  of  his 
genius.  But  Perfetti  triumphed  in  them  all,  and  the  ,J|tl  Cor<K 
Judges  pronounced  sentence  of  Coronation.  The  day  ft*tion"r<V 
was  fixed.  In  a car  splendidly  gilt  and  drawn  by  fiery 
horses,  he  was  borne  to  the  Capitol,  amid  the  shouts 
and  gralulations  of  a countless  multitude.  There, 
kneeling  before  the  Senator,  Maria  Frangipani,  he  re- 
ceived the  Laurel  from  his  hands  ; he  was  permitted  to 
add  it  to  his  armorial  bearings  ; he  was  dignified  with 
the  title  of  Citizen  ot  Rome  , and  medals,  bearing  his 
crowned  impress,  were  struck  in  his  honour.  Sienna  in 
a solemn  Assembly  returned  thanks  to  the  Pontiff  for 
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1MPR0V-  the  favour  thus  panted  to  one  of  her  sons.  Perfetti 
VISA-  amid  all  hi* glories  retained  the  most  amiable  modesty; 

^**2.  and  long  after*  when  another  Pope.  Clement  XI.,  was 
S-~V“W'  extolling  his  powers,  he  returned  the  following  memo- 
rable and  simple  answer.  " These  powers,  be  they 
what  they  may*  flow  from  the  blessing  of  God,  who 
has  gifted  me  with  the  spirit  of  Poetry,  even  as  he  lent 
speech  to  the  Ass  which  Balaam  bestrode.  We  must 
not  pride  ourselves  too  much  upon  that  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  bounty  of  another.”  He  never 
published,  and  he  even  disavowed  the  few  fragments 
which  copyists  took  down  from  his  lips.  His  death, 
which  occurred  in  July  1747,  was  the  result  of  Apo- 
plexy ; his  remains  were  attended  to  the  grave  by  all 
Orders  of  his  fellow-citizens ; and  according  to  his  own 
request  his  Laurel  Crown  was  suspended  on  his  Monu- 
ment in  the  Church  of  Sla.  Maria  de'  Martin . 

MeuctuM.  Metastasio  must  not  be  omitted  among  the  Improv- 
visatori.  His  friend  and  original  patron,  Graviua,  (by 
whom  his  family  name  Trapassi  was  changed,  by 
Graxro-Iialian  metamorphosis,  into  that  under  which 
alone  he  is  now  recognised.)  was  first  accidentally 
attracted  by  hearing  ihe  Poet,  at  ten  years  of  age,  sing 
his  own  extemporaneous  verses  in  the  streets  of  Rome. 
The  effect*  produced  upon  his  constitution  by  indul- 
gence in  the  fervour  necessary  to  animate  him  to  the 
full  height  of  this  physically  dangerous  enthusiasm,  were 
so  violent,  that,  by  medical  advice,  he  most  reluctantly 
abandoned  it.  He  is  said  to  have  swooned  after  the 
exertion,  to  have  been  carried  senseless  to  his  bed,  to 
have  been  reanimated  only  by  cordiuls,  and  not  to  have 
recovered  self-possession  before  the  lapse  of  at  least 
four  and  twenty  hours. 

Tuscany  and  the  Venetian  States,  more  especially 
Sienna  and  Verona,  have  always  been  the  great  nurses 
of  Improvvisatori  ; at  the  last-named  city  an  Ecclesi- 
Zucco.  astic,  Zucco,  acquired  great  reputation  about  seventy 
years  since,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  his  honours  by 
Laweml.  the  Abbate  Laurerui.  Both  of  these,  however,  were 
eclipsed  by  a native  of  Pistoia,  whose  name  has  become, 
as  it  were,  proverbially  connected  with  the  Art,  and  who 
is,  perhaps,  far  better  known  than  any  of  her  predeces- 
sors whom  we  have  already  mentioned.  Maria  Mudde- 
f'onlh  lena  Fernandez  was  born  in  1740.  Like  Perfetti,  she 
Olympics,  very  early  manifested  great  precocity  of  genius,  and  no 
ordinary  mastery  of  song.  But  it  was  not  until  she  at- 
tained her  twentieth  year  that  she  publicly  exhibited  as  an 
Improvvisatrice.  She  married  Signor  Morelli  of  Leg- 
horn ; but  if  we  trust  the  scandalous  Chronicle  of  her 
days,  she  paid  her  devotionsquite  as  frequently  in  Paphos 
as  on  Parnassus.  Maria  Theresa  invited  her  to  Vienna 
in  1765,  and  there,  as  female  Laureate,  she  published 
some  Lyrical  Pieces  and  an  Epic  Poem.  In  1771  she 
fixed  her  abode  at  Rome,  and  was  enrolled  among  the 
Arcadi  as  Coriila  Otympica , the  name  by  which  *he  is 
most  familiarly  and  generally  recollected.  Pius  VI.  was 
precisely  a Sovereign  whom  the  display  of  a Coronation 
in  the  Capitol  was  likely  to  please  ; and.  rejoicing  in  the 
opportunity  afforded  him,  he  determined  to  renew,  in  the 
person  of  Coriila,  the  ceremonial  which  had  been  enacted 
for  Petrarch  and  Perfetti.  Her  examination  took  place 
in  1779,  and  full  particulars  of  it,  and  of  her  subse- 
quent Coronation,*  with  all  the  Sonetti,  C'anzoni,  Can- 

• The  difficulty  of  obtaining  a correct  date,  even  in  *o  recent  a 
traimction,  i*  remarkable.  The  writer  of  a very  ahorl  notice  of 
Coriila  in  Rees'*  Cyebpttdia,  who  profewea  to  have  heerd  her  play 

and  sing  at  Florence  in  1770,  fixes  the  Coronation  on  Fell.  16,  177o. 


xonrtte , ffc.  to  which  it  gave  birth  were  printed  by  WPHOV. 
Bodoni  at  Parma  in  1779,  under  the  title  of  AUi  della 
•oleitne  Coronazione  fatla  in  Campidoglio  della  v < " , 

i meg  tie  Poelesta  Donna  Maria  MaddtUna  Morelli 
Fernandez  Puloine , tra  gli  Arcadi  Coriila  OUmpica, 

It  may  suffice  to  say,  in  brief,  that,  after  three  days’ 
submission  to  the  scrutiny  of  twelve  Judges  selected 
from  the  Arcadi,  (all  of  whom  arc  represented  to  have 
been  eminent  in  Literature  and  Criticism,  and  whom  it 
would  be  a breach  of  courtesy  to  suppose  otherwise,  for 
among  them  they  counted  a Principe,  an  ArcAivetcovo , 
three  Mowtignori,  the  Pope’s  own  Medico , and  the  rest 
were  all  Abbali  or  Avocati ,)  Coriila  was  drawn  in  tri- 
umph to  the  Capitol,  accompanied  by  a troop  of  illustrious 
Ladies  ; that  she  kneeled  there  to  the  Cb/uerutf/ori\  who  ^ 
was  seated  under  a canopy,  that  the  Cavulicre  Paolo  de* 

Cinci  placed  a Laurel  cruwu  on  her  brows,  and  that 
his  kinsman  Giovanibatista  Cinci  registered  the  Act 
amid  the  discharge  of  a hundred  cannon.  Coriila  retired 
from  Rome  in  1790  ; and  prudently  aware  how  much 
of  her  reputation  must  be  ascribed  to  the  glow  which 
youth  and  beauty  shed  over  her  performances,  she  de- 
clined them  when  these  attractions  were  in  their  wane. 

Her  skill  as  a Musician  was  scarcely  less  than  as  a 
Poetess,  and  she  not  only  sang  her  own  verses  simply 
and  in  good  taste,  but  she  was  distinguished  as  a per- 
former on  the  violin.  She  died  at  Florence  in  Novem- 
ber, 1800. 


The  Art,  however,  by  no  means  expired  with  Coriila. 

Forsyth,  who  visited  Florence  in  1902,  commemo- 
rates La  Fanlasliri,  an  Improvvisatrice,  whose  rapidity  La  Fsr.i**- 
and  command  of  nunthersdisarmed  his  usual  causticity.  ,ic'* 

She  had  a rival.  La  B&ndeUini,  and  among  her  ad- 
mirers she  had  once  enrolled  a crooked  slay-maker, 

Gianni,  who  was  reputed  to  be  unequalled  in  impromptu. 

La  Fantastici  herself,  however,  “set  an  old  Tuscan 
peasant  above  all  the  tribe,  as  first  in  original  and 
poetic  thinking.”  The  reflections  to  which  her  exhibi- 
tions gave  rise  in  Forsyth  are  most  just ; and  he  has 
probably  found  the  key  by  which  the  secret  of  Improv- 
visiug  is  unlocked.  “ Such  strains  pronounced  and 
sung  unmeditated,  such  prompt  eloquence,  such  senti- 
ment and  imagery  flowing  in  rich  diction,  in  measure, 
in  rhyme,  and  in  music,  without  interruption  and  on 
subjects  unforeseen,  all  this  must  evince  in  La  Fantus- 
tici  a wonderful  command  of  powers ; yet,  judging 
from  her  studied  and  published  compositions,  which  are 
dull  enough,  I should  suspect  that  this  impromptu 
exercise  seldom  lends  to  poetical  excellence.  Serafino 
the  first  Improvvisatore  that  appeared  in  the  language, 
was  gazed  at  in  the  Italian  Courts  os  a divine  and 
inspired  being,  till  he  published  his  verses  and  dispelled 
the  illusion.*  An  Italian  Improwisatore  has  the  bene- 
fit of  a language  rich  in  echoes.  He  generally  calls  in 
the  accompaniment  of  song,  a lute  or  a guitar,  to  set 
off  his  verses  and  conceal  any  failures.  If  his  theme  be 
difficult,  he  runs  from  that  into  the  nearest  common- 
place, or  takes  refuge  in  loose  Lyric  measures.  Thus 


The  Mttgatine  for  that  year  first  name*  SepL  3,  and 

afterward*  July  31.  The  compilers  of  the  French  Diet.  Hitforujme, 
under  MoreUi,  aay  Aug.  31,  1771 ; under  Pixxi,  (the  Director  of  the 
Arradt  during  the  cerenuioy,  who  distinguished  himself  by  a very 
irreverent  witticism,)  (he  same  day,  1766.  And  lastly,  in  the  XI  Via 
Volume  of  the  Annual  Remitter  (175)  we  flad  Aug.  30,  1776,  which 
we  belie  te  to  be  right. 

• We  ha»e  ventured  above,  p.  609.  to  expreea  a different  opioioa 
from  that  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  on  Seraftao's  Poetical  merits. 
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611  1MPROVV 

IMI'ROV.  he  miy  be  always  fluent,  ami  sometimes,  by  accident, 
bright."  (51.) 

TOKK  y Tlic  facility  of  the  Italian  language  frequently  produces 
' very  laughable  effects.  M.  Simond  describes  pleasantly 
enough  the  natural  alarm  which  a lady  once  felt  at 
hearing  her  husband  burst  into  a fit  of  Improwising, 
" being  suddenly  inspired  one  day  whilst  at  dinner  with 
his  friends,  no  circumstance  during  many  years  of  his 
society  having  ever  led  her  to  suppose  that  he  was  so 
gifted.”  ( Tour  in  Italy.  126.)  The  gTeat  Improvvisa- 
tore  during  M.  Simond's  visit  in  Rome  (1817,  1819) 

Sgricci.  was  Totnmaso  Sgricci,  the  son  of  an  advocate  of  Arezzo, 
educated  at  a branch  of  the  University  of  Pisa  esta- 
blished at  Florence,  and  intended  for  the  Law.  In  his 
dress  and  manners  he  was  a most  egregious  and  effemi- 
nate coxcomb.  “ a well-made  little  man  about  twenty-five 
years  old,  with  the  shuffling  gait  and  mincing  step  of  a 
woman  in  man’s  clothes,  wearing  nice  yellow  morocco 
shoes,  with  white  pantaloons  and  waistcoat ; showing 
a lily-white  hand,  with  diamonds  sparkling  on  all  his 
fingers,  and  an  embroidered  shirt-collar  falling  over  his 
shoulders,  and  leaving  his  neck  bare.  His  handsome, 
expressive  face  was  shaded  with  an  abundance  of  black 
hair  and  luxuriant  whiskers."  He  would  not  exhibit 
on  the  stage,  but  borrowed  a room  in  a Palace,  to 
which  the  audience  was  admitted  by  purchased  tickets. 
Before  his  appearance  a number  of  subjects  were  written 
on  pieces  of  paper,  and  thrown  indiscriminately  into  a 
box  ; four  of  these  were  drawn  out  in  a manner  which 
effectually  prevented  any  suspicion  of  imposture  : upon 
three  of  them  were  **  the  dispute  about  the  armour  of 
Achilles,”  “the  Creation,"  and  “ Sophonisba;"  and  M. 
Simond  thus  relates  the  Poet's  treatment  of  them. 
“ He  paused,  and  then  l>egan  without  recitative,  singing, 
or  musical  accompaniment  of  any  sort,  and  went  on 
without  hesitation  or  seeming  effort,  only  occasionally 
repeating  the  same  verse  twice  over  I lost  too  much 
to  give  any  opinion  on  what  he  said,  the  manner  taking 
my  attention  at  first  more  than  the  matter,  and  that 
manner  was  admirable  : his  voice,  action,  and  expression 
of  countenance  were  those  ol  a good  actor,  knowing 
his  part  thoroughly,  and  full  of  its  spirit  I felt  uneasy 
a long  while,  thinking  he  could  not  go  on  thus  fluently 
and  easily,  and  must  come  to  a full  slop,  be  lost  In 
difficulties,  and  tumble  down  from  his  giddy  height. 
Sometimes  I surmised  that  this  must  be  a studied 
part,  and  an  imposition  upon  our  credulity,  yet  when  I 
recollected  how  the  subjects  had  been  given  and  sub- 
mitted to  chance,  afterwards  I was  satisfied  that  collusion 
was  impossible.. ......  If  we  had  been  astonished  at 

Sgricci « first  two  extempore  I^oems,  how  much  more 
so  were  we  when  he  gave  us  a Tragedy  in  three  Acts, 
on  the  story  of  Sophonisba,  stating  first  his  Dramatit 
Perron*:  r it.  Sophonisba,  and  Syphax  her  husband, 
Massinissa  and  Scipio,  Sophonisba  s female  attendant 
Barca,  and  a Roman  soldier.  The  Improvvisatore 
never  mentioned  the  name  of  the  interlocutors  ; but  the 
change  of  tone,  and  frequently  also  the  change  of  place, 
rendered  such  announcements  unnecessary,  lie  used 
the  heroic  Italian  blank  verse  of  eleven  syllables ; but  in 
the  Chorus,  which  recurred  several  times,  he  used  all  sorts 
of  measure  from  four  to  twelve  syllables.  The  Tragedy 
lasted  two  hours  and  a half ; he  died  twice  in  the  course 
of  it;  once  on  the  floor,  to  suit  the  English  taste  I 
presume,  und  once  in  an  arm-chair  in  the  French 
decorous  manner  ; both  times  with  appropriate  action, 
very  energetic,  but  very  natural  and  graceful,  and  never 


ISATOItE. 

outre.  His  fine  tones  were  quite  free  from  the  guttu-  IMPROV. 
ral  r.  r.  r.  with  which  the  Italians  are  apt  to  spoil  their  V|sa- 
sweet  harmonious  language.  He  forgot  the  coxcomb  TPKR. 
in  the  transports  of  the  Poet,  and  never  once,  I really 
believe,  thought  of  his  rings  or  watch-chain  during  the 
whole  time.  His  great  fault  was  abundance.  Had  he 
had  a little  time  to  consider,  I have  no  doubt  he  would 
have  been  much  more  terse  and  effective.  Yet  this 
very  abundance  excite*  astonishment : for  who  would 
undertake  to  construct  verses,  even  nonsense  verses, 
in  correct  measure  during  two  hours  and  a half?  and 
when  it  is  considered,  that  instead  of  nonsense,  a regu- 
lar plot  was  contrived  and  carried  through,  although, 
perhaps,  with  the  help  of  recollections  as  well  as  in- 
vention, and  that  the  story  was,  in  this  instance,  not 
only  plain  and  intelligible,  but  often  told  with  great 
force  and  eloquence,  so  as  to  draw  sudden  bursts  of 
applause  from  an  audience  generally  cool  and  silent, 
the  thing  appears  almost  miraculous.  At  the  conclusion 
there  was  a rush  of  a number  of  admirers  towards  the 
Poet,  and  lie  was  carried  off  among  them  in  a sort  of 
spontaneous  triumph."  (267 — 272.) 

The  effect  produced  on  M.  Simond  by  Sgricci  was 
not  removed  by  a repetition  of  the  experiment,  even 
when  he  heard  him  on  a bad  subject  for  a Tragedy,  the 
Death  of  Socrait*.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  on  this  occasion  most  of  the  audience  fell  asleep. 

He  will  not  write ; wisely  answering,  that  he  is  the 
first  in  hi*  own  line,  and  he  does  not  know  whut  he 
may  be  in  any  other.  “In  fact,"  adds  M.  Simond,  **  I 
have  a sonnet  of  his  on  Ney,  or  rather  on  Ney’s  widow, 
which  is  mere  ranting  common-place.” 

A very  similar  account  of  Signor  Sgricci  may  he 
found  from  the  pen  of  the  lively  writer  of  Rome  in  the 
XIXth  Century,  ( Letter  83.)  who  differs  nevertheless 
from  Simond  respecting  one  point,  upon  which  dis- 
agreement was  very  little  to  be  expected  ; “ the  harsh 
Tuscan  accent  is  very  distinguishable  in  his  enuncia- 
tion.” This  Lady  heard  him  Improwise  u Tragedy  on 
Medea.  One  of  the  audience,  not  long  before,  had 
been  present  when  the  same  theme  had  been  given  to 
the  Poet  at  Florence ; but,  on  the  repetition,  two  new 
characters  were  introduced,  the  action  was  opened  at  a 
different  part  of  the  story,  and  neither  a single  scene,  nor 
even  speech,  resembled  any  of  those  in  the  former  Play. 

A young  Neapolitan  Iinprovvisatricc,  Rosa  Taddei,  RowTatUri 
aud  another,  Signore  Biondi,  are  mentioned  by  the  In(*  ®‘00,*L 
same  writer  as  sharing  Sgricci’*  fame  during  1817, 

1818.  She  believe*  that  the  accompaniment  of  music 
is  used  leas  to  conceal  any  irregularity  of  metre, 
than  to  kindle  the  inspiration  of  the  performer, — pro- 
bably it  assists  both  purposes.  “ They  often  compose 
with  rime  obbligate , that  is,  the  rhymes  and  measure,  as 
well  as  subject,  are  assigned  them.  This,  to  my  great 
astonishment,  one  of  them  assured  me,  he  found  even 
easier  than  unshackled  composition,  because  the  rhymes 
being  chosen,  saved  him  the  necessity  of  searching  for 
them ; so  that  it  is  plain  he  adapted  the  sense  to  the 
sound,  not  the  sound  to  the  sense.  It  is  very  common, 
too,  to  have  a cerao  obbligato , a distich  taken  from  any 
popular  poet,  assigned  them,  which  they  must  intro- 
duce at  the  end  of  every  eight-line  stanza. 

“ It  is  scarcely  possible  that  verses  so  composed 
should  ever  be  very  fine,  and  sometimes  they  are  very 
had  ; but  they  are  occasionally  wonderfully  pretty,  and 
adorned  with  images  and  allusions  which  it  is  amazing 
they  should  have  been  able  to  conjure  up  in  the  moment. 
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l&ll’ROV-  But  the  truth  in,  they  have  similes  and  thoughts  ready 
VISA-  prepared ; they  are  versed  in  all  the  common-place 
of  Poetry,  have  all  its  hackneyed  images  at  oom- 
IMPRU-  mand,  and  bring  in,  on  all  occasions,  the  Gods  and 
DENT.  Goddesses,  and  Muses,  as  auxiliaries.  Still,  when 
's— themes  are  given  on  which  these  useful  personages 
cannot  be  brought  to  their  assistance,  and  on  which, 
from  their  oddity,  they  could  not  be  prepared,  they 
sometimes  hit  off  very  happily-turned  verses.  I gave  a 
Cat  as  a subject  one  night  to  a Roman  Improvvisatricc, 
who  instantly  composed  some  very  pretty  lines  upon  it ; 
and  a Pen,  upon  another  occasion,  called  forth  a still 
more  ingenious  Poem  from  a gentleman. 

**  By  far  the  most  interesting  performance  of  the 
kind  is,  when  two  sing  together,  or  rather  against  each 
other,  in  alternate  stanzas  ; something  like  the  contests 
in  VirgiPs  Eclogues,  or  the  trials  of  skill  between  an- 
cient bards.  The  Tmprovvisatori,  fired  by  each  other’s 
strains,  by  rivalry,  and  emulation, — pour  out  their 
Strophe  and  Antistrophe  with  a degree  of  increasing 
fervour  and  animation,  that  carries  aw  ay  their  audience, 
as  well  as  themselves.” 

Ann*  Ivouii*  A single  Improvvisatrice  has  acquired  celebrity  in 
Earth.  modern  Europe,  without  being  a native  of  Italy.  Anna 
Louisa  Karch,  the  daughter  of  a peasant,  who  kept  a 
small  brewery  and  public-house  in  an  obscure  village 
of  Lower  Silesia,  was  born  in  1732.  She  was  taught 
reading  and  writing ; but  the  chief  employment  of  her 
childhood  was  tending  her  father's  cows.  At  seven- 
teen she  married  a mechanic  in  her  own  class,  and 
shared  his  toils.  A second  marriage,  when  he  died 
nine  years  alter,  contributed  neither  to  her  elevation 
nor  her  happiness.  It  was  while  engaged  with  her 
father’s  herds  that  her  peculiar  talent  developed  itself. 
She  was  fond  of  singing,  and  she  adapted  extempora- 
neous words  to  such  popular  airs  with  which  she  was 
acquainted.  Her  reading  was  confined  to  a few  com- 
mon Romances,  which  accidentally  fell  into  her  hands. 
Her  powers  were  not  exercised,  like  those  of  the  Italian 


Improvvisatori,  in  composing  long  Poems  on  subjects  IMPROV- 
un considered  beforehand  ; but  the  few  short  pieces  -jyJrb! 
which,  have  been  printed  from  her  dictation,  are  said  _ 
not  only  to  abound  in  fervid  Poetry,  but  to  be  framed  111  Pi; - 
with  precision  and  correctness  seldom  belonging  to  BKRTY 
extemporaneous  verse.  Some  Fragments  of  her  com- 
positions  may  be  seen  in  the  Gazette  Lilteraire,  ii.  369. 

That  the  rapid  production  of  at  least  harmonious 
verse  is  of  no  difficult  acquirement,  is  plain  enough 
from  the  deluge  of  such  song  with  which  we  in  Eng- 
land are  at  present  inundated,  in  our  Annuals,  our 
Quarterlies,  our  Monthlies,  our  Hcbdomadals,  and 
even  our  Journals.  The  Carcancts , the  Amulets,  ihe 
Forget-me-not’s , the  Souvenirs,  and  the  Rijoux,  arc 
little  more  than  channels  for  Improvvisation,  and  that, 
probably,  not  inferior  in  quulity  to  the  boasted  effusions 
of  Pcrfetti,  Corilln,  and  Sgricci.  It  is  one  of  the  effects 
resulting  from  an  acquaintance  with  Letters  widely 
diffused,  fait  not  profoundly  rooted.  Wc  need  not  re- 
mark that  Verse  is  often  far  removed  from  Poetry ; and 
to  those  who,  not  content  with  ephemeral  applause, 
seek  “to  make  another  Age  their  own,”  we  should  re- 
commend the  severe  but  salutary  discipline  of  nine 
years’  repression  and  castigation,  rather  than  the  light 
and  hasty  effusion  of  the  moment.  The  beverages 
which  are  rich,  racy,  and  generous,  the  zest  of  which 
lingers  on  the  palate,  and  above  all,  which  posses* 
sufficient  body  to  endure  keeping,  must  undergo  many 
slow  and  successive  processes  before  they  acquire  their 
fulness  of  flavour  and  aroma.  They  must  submit  to 
a first  and  second  fermentation ; they  must  precipitate 
and  deposit  all  grosser  matter,  and  become  inspissated 
solely  with  that  which  is  pure  ; they  must  be  fined, 
clarified,  and  racked,  till  they  are  matured  and  mellowed 
into  perfection.  On  the  other  hand,  such  as  are  thin 
and  frothy,  though  perhaps  sweet  and  sparkling,  are 
transferred  in  all  their  unripe  crudeness  from  the  wine- 
press or  the  cask ; they  effervesce  for  a moment,  and 
are  then  exhaled  in  bubbles. 


IMPRU'DENT,’!  Fr.  imprudent  ; It  and  Sp. 
Imprudently,  > imprudente ; Lat.  imprudent,  in. 
Imprudence.  ) privative,  and  prudens,  from  pro - 
tidenM , foreseeing.  See  I kt provide,  ante. 

Not  foreseeing  or  forecasting;  careless,  (of  conse- 
quences,) regardless,  incautious,  heedless  ; indiscreet 
injudicious. 

Ami  thus  by  the  imprudent  uni  foolish  hardines  of  (be  French 
carle,  (he  Frenchmen  were  discomfited,  ai*d  that  valiant  English 
knight  oner  matched. 

Hakluyt.  Knjuyn,  B(c.  tol.  ii.  Col.  35.  WiU.  Lonyespe. 

Bnl  whether  it  were  his  dostinyo  or  hya  folye,  he  *o  imprudently 
demeaned  bymaelCe,  that  within  shorte  space,  he  came  into  the 
handea  of  his  mortal!  enemies. 

Hall.  Henry  VJ.  The  thirty-minthe  Ytre. 

To  whom  thus  Michael.  These  are  the  product 
Of  those  ill- mated  marriages  thou  sawtt ; 

Where  good  with  bad  were  malchl,  who  of  themselves 
Abhor  to  jovo  ; and  by  imprudence  mixt. 

Produce  prodigious  births  of  bodie  or  mind. 

Milton.  Paredue  Lott,  book  at  1.  686. 

Her  Majesty  took  a great  dislike  at  the  imprudent  behaviour  of 
many  of  the  ministers  and  readers ; there  being  many  weak  ooea 
among  them,  and  little  or  no  order  observed  in  the  public  service, 
and  few  or  non*  wearing  the  surplice. 

Strype.  lift  of  Archbishop  Parker,  »oL  i.  p.  212.  book  ii.  ch.  viii. 


A fight  by  Adm*  Herbert  with  the  French,  he  imprudently  setting 
on  them  in  a creek  aa  they  were  landing  men  ia  Ireland,  by  w*" 
we  came  off  with  greate  slaughter  and  little  honour. 

Evelyn.  M iruseire,  vol.  ii.  p.  12.  Aped? 6,  1689. 

By  which  he  manifested  hit  imprudence,  in  this  so  early  violation 
of  the  privileges  of  the  Parliament,  by  taking  notice  of  what  was 
depending  in  the  two  bouses,  before  it  cansc  to  be  judicially  presented 
to  him.  Ludlow.  Memoir i,  vol.  lit.  p.  31. 

Generation  continues  to  produce  bodies  resembling  the  two  first, 
tbe  souls  which  flutter  in  the  air,  and  are  dispersed  every  where  in 
these  lower  regions,  imprudently  enter  into  tbe  corporeal  prisons 
which  concupiscence  continually  produces  and  prepares  for  their 
reception ; there  they  willingly  continue,  enamoured  with  their 
habitation. 

Jvritn.  Works,  voL  ii.  p.  117.  Remarks  on  FcHeuastical  History. 

When  he  returned  to  Goa,  he  enjoyed  a tranquillity  which  enabled 
him  to  bestow  his  attention  on  his  ep*c  poem.  But  Inis  serenity  was 
Interrupted,  perhaps  by  his  own  imprudence.  He  wrote  mne 
Satires  which  gave  offence.  Mickle.  The  life  of  Camoens. 

IMPUBERTV,  Lat.  impubes,  in  and  pubes,  puber- 
las the  vigour  of  youth,  first  appearance  of  manhood. 
It  is  applied  by  Paley  to 

The  want  of  age ; at  which  the  contract  of  marriage 
may  be  legally  entered  into. 

Sentences  of  the  Ecclesiastical  courts,  which  release  the  parties 
a vinculo  matrimomt  by  reanoo  of  impuherty,  (rigidity,  conaan- 
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1MPD-  IT“*ni*T  the  prohibited  drgrees,  prior  marriage,  or  want  of 

BKRTY  requisite  consent  of  parent*  or  guardians,  are  not  dissolutions  of  the 

marriage  contract  but  judicial  declarations,  that  there  never  was  any 

IMPUGN,  carriage-  Pa  try  Moral  Philosophy,  book  iii.  dl‘.  vii.  p.  3. 

v— ■v'  I'MPUDENT, ^ Fr.  impudent;  It.  and  Sp.  im- 

I'mpudently,  ( pudente ; L»t.  impudent;  {in.  pri- 

Fmpi  dknck,  | valive,  nndpudcre,  to  be  ashamed ;) 

I'mpudemcy.  ’ shameless. 

•Shameless  unblushing,  barefaced ; immodest,  inde- 
cent. 

Cants  (vaieth  Donate)  is  a worile  that  menne  vse  to  obiecte  %«to 
suebe  as  lie  impudent  and  sliamelease  feluwea,  or  to  any  others  in 
diapile  and  fora  great  contumely  or  cbecke. 

Vdoll.  Fltncrts,  fol.  90. 

And  where  he  not  of  so  drie  awl  cholerick  a complexion,  as  com- 
monly Spaniard'*  are.  he  would  blush  for  ucry  shame  in  publishing 
*o  impudently  such  manifest  vntruthes. 

Hakluyt,  Faynget,  SfC.  vol.  iii  fol.  396.  Spanish  Iasi  confuted. 

And  that  the  tmpudencie  of  the  Spanish  general  In  may  more 
plaincly  appeare,  the  sxyde  Henrie  Sauile  doth  answer?  particularly 
to  euery  vnlrrulh  in  the  same  letter  coutayned.  as  hereafter  fulloweth. 

Id.  Ib.  fol.  593. 

With  that,  a joyous  fellowship  Uscwde 
Of  minatralt,  malting  goodly  menment, 

With  wanton  bards,  and  rymers  impudent. 

Spenser.  Fame  Qurm-r,  book  iii.  can.  12. 
His  father  once  (as  |lealh'oi«h  did  pretend, 

That  In  his  camp*  no  Christian  more  should  dwell, 

And  numbers  (straight  lest  him  they  should  offend) 

From  their  profession  impudently  fell. 

Stirling.  Doomts-  Day.  The  Ninth  Ifoure. 
Come,  leave  the  loathed  stage. 

And  the  more  loathsome  Age : 

Where  pride  and  impudence  (in  fashion  knit) 

Usurp  trie  chair  of  wit! 

Ben  Jenson.  The  just  Indignation  Ike  Author  took  at  hit  Play. 
New  turn. 

But  yet  they  themselves  whom  he  [Cleon]  thus  Battered,  kuowiiig 
his  eitrctne  covetousness,  impudenry  and  bold  new,  preferred  Nicia* 
before  him.  Str  Thomas  North.  Plutarch,  fol.  431.  Nicias. 

They  [the  Monks]  became  lewd  and  dissolute,  and  so  impudent  in 
it,  that  some  of  their  farms  were  let  for  bringing  in  a yearly  tribute 
to  their  lusts. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  I lefb  motion,  Anna  1335. 

If,  after  all,  vou  think  it  a disgrace, 

That  Edward's  Miss  thus  perks  it  In  your  face  ; 

To  see  a piece  of  failing  flesh  and  blood. 

In  all  the  rest  so  impudently  good  ; 

Faith  let  the  modest  matrons  of  the  town 

Come  here  in  crowds,  aod  stare  the  strumpet  down. 

Pope.  Epilogue  to  Jane  Shore. 

Can  any  one  reflect  for  a moment  on  all  those  claims  of  debt,  which 
(he  minister  eahausU  bimsclf  in  contrivances  to  augment  with  new 
usuries  without  lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyes  wiih  astonishment  of  the 
impudence,  both  of  the  claim  aod  of  the  adjudication  ? 

Burke.  Horks,  vol.  i».  p.  289.  Speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Areoft 
Debts. 

IMPU'GN,  Also  anciently  written  Empugn , 

Impuona'tion,  ><7.  v. ; Fr  impugner;  It.  impugnare; 
Tmpu'oner.  j Sp.  impugn ar  ; Lat.  impugnare  ; 
(in,  and  pug  rut  re.  to  fight) 

To  fight  against,  to  oppose  or  contend  against,  to 
resist,  to  withstand  ; to  attack  or  assail. 

And  alia  men  that  harden  hym  wouodrideo,  and  aeiden,  wher  this 
is  not  he  that  yupugnyU  in  Jerusalem  hem  that  depiden  to  help  thi* 
name.  M’tebf.  The  Dedis  of  Apastlis , cb.  Ll. 

But  as  for  Simkiu,  except  he  better  impugned  the  proofr,  if  the 
wager  wer  but  a butterflye,  I wold  neuer  awards  hym  one  wing. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  Worker,  fol.  216.  A Dialogue  concerning  Here . 

jfca. 

My  sermon  made  before  the  Kynges  moo*t  excellent  Maieatyc, 
touenynge  partly  the  Catbolique  faith  of  the  mooet  precious  vacrenict 
of  thaltare,  I we  now  impugned,  by  a bookc  Mt  furth,  vudertbe  name 
of  my  lord  of  Cauotorburies  gract. 

Stephen,  Bishop  of  Manchester.  Explication  of  the  true  Catholique 
Rayth.  Preface. 


That  i«  to  wit  the  impugnatiS  of  that  vncharitaW*  heretye  where-  IMPUGN. 

with  he  would  make  you  to  cm  re  great  ha  me  & muebe  more  your  

own,  believe  y*  we  oeJe  none  helpe  and  that  there  were  no  purgatory.  JMPU- 
Sir  Thermal  More.  Market,  fol.  313.  The  Supplication  of  Soules.  NITY. 

His  very  word*  lively  alleaged,  ouertbrowe  ihia  autliuer  in  the  v~ 1 

impugmition  of  Chrisles  reale  presence  in  t>ie  ucramente. 

Stephen,  Huhop  of  Wynchetier.  Explication  of  the  true  Cathilique 

Faylh,  fol.  107. 

He  could  clear  himself  from  same  matter*  laid  to  hi«  charge ; as 
his  good  will  to  the  old  supers! I lions,  and  particularly  relieving  some 
Papists,  impugurri  a(  the  King’*  authority,  that  were  prisoners  for 
it.  St rype.  Memorials,  Anno  1336. 

What  means  this,  gentle  awaine  ? 

Why  hath  fhy  hand  too  bold  itself  embrew'd 
In  Ldoud  of  knight,  the  which  by  thee  it  alaine 
By  tbee  no  knight ; which  arme*  impugneth  plain*. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  vi.  can.  2. 

No  one  can  object  any  thing  to  purpose  against  prw existence  from 
the  unconceivable  net*  of  it,  until  he  know  the  particular  frame  of 
the  hypothesis,  without  which,  all  impugnahoni  relating  to  the 
manner  of  the  thing  will  be  wide  of  the  mark,  and  but  little  to  the 
business.  Gianni.  Pi'etrislentx  of  Souls,  eh.  iv. 

The  gross  errors  of  doctrine  came  to  be  both  discovered  by  ooe 
aide  ami  impetuously  defended  by  the  other,  and  the  tmpugnen 
cruelly  persecuted  to  bonds  and  death. 

Hall.  Marks,  vol.  iii.  fol,  106,  Episevpaey  by  Divine  Right. 

Unless  you  grant  some  fundamental  and  eternal  truths,  1 see  not 
how  it  ia  possible  for  us  to  confute  divers  theological  errors  of  Pagans 
and  other  infidels,  whose  rejection  of  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
does  not  allow  u»,  without  indiscretion,  to  impugn  them  with  argu- 
ments from  thence. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  711.  Appendix  to  the  First  Part  of  the 
Christian  Fir/ vow. 

IMPU'ISS  ANT, ) " Fr.  impuissant ; impotent, 

Impi/ibbance.  j unpowerful,  infirm,  ability-want- 
ing.” Cotgrave.  See  Puihbanck. 

Craving  your  honour's  parduo  for  so  long  a latter,  carrying  so  empty 
an  offer  of  w impuisraui  a service  but  yet  a true  and  unfeigned  sig- 
nification of  an  honest  and  vowed  duly  ; I cease. 

Bacon,  War  hi,  vol.  iii.  p.  181.  To  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burghley. 

Both  the  one  and  the  other  is  transported  out  of  order,  yea  and 
inrfisposod  nr  diseased  alike,  laying  the  weight  upon  the  force 
and  power  of  love,  not  upon  tbeir  own  impuirumre  and  weakness. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  938. 

The  Jewish  prophets  (whose  writings,  indeed,  abound  with  excla- 
mations and  denunciations  on  the  folly  of  idolatry,  the  im/miMowre 
of  idols,  and  the  destruction  to  which  both  were  devoted.) 

Warburton.  Works,  vol.  viti.  p.  82.  Of  Julian' s attempt  to  rebuild 
Ike  Temple,  book  i.  ch.  tv. 

IMPULSE.  See  Impel. 

IMPU'NITY,  ] Fr.  impunite  ; It.  impunitd  ; Sp. 
Impu'nibly.  y impunidad ; Lat.  impuniltu ; (in, 
privative,  and  punire,  to  inflict  pain,  to  punish.) 

Freedom,  security,  or  cxeinptiou  from  punishment, 
from  chastisement. 

Finally,  as  touching  both  the  impunitie  and  also  the  recompense 
of  other  the  informers,  it  was  referred  to  the  discretion  of  the  consuls. 

HoUaml,  Linus,  fol.  103-5. 

It  was  bold  unquestionably  Cor  a mao  In  defiance  of  all  human  and 
divine  laws  (and  with  so  little  probability  of  a long  impunity)  so  pub- 
licly and  so  outrageously  to  murder  his  master. 

Coudty.  On  Ike  Government  of  Oliver  Cixmwell. 

Every  honest  man  arts  as  high  a value  upon  a good  name,  as  upon 
life  itself ; and  I cannot  but  think  that  those  who  privity  assault  the 
one.  would  destroy  the  other,  might  they  do  it  with  Lite  tame  secrecy 
and  impunity.  Spectator,  .Vo  431. 

Xenophon  represent*  the  opinion  of  Socrates,  that  no  man  iiwpw- 
nib/y  violates  a law  established  by  the  Gods. 

Etta.  Knowledge  of  Divine  Things,  p.  85. 

Hi*  hour  was  come. 

The  impious  challenger  of  pow'r  divine 

Wav  now  to  learn,  that  Heav'n,  though  alow  to  wrath, 

la  never  with  impunity  defied 

Cooper.  The  Task,  book  vi. 
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IMPU'RE,  r. 
Impu'he,  adj. 
Impu'rely, 
ImpuVenf.sr, 
Impura'tion, 

iMPl/aiTY. 

or  defile. 


Fr.  impure  ; It.  and  Sp.  tmpuro ; 
Lat.  impurus;  unclean ; (in,  and 
punts,  from  i rup,  fire,  cleansed  or 
cleared  by  fire.) 

To  be  or  cause  to  be  unclean  or 
uncleansed,  foul  or  filthy.  To  file 


Impure  and  vncleane  then  are  all  they  that  studv  to  breaks  God's 
oommauDdementM.  Impure  A arted  are  all  that  beieue  out  in  Christ 
to  be  justified  by  him.  Impure  harted  are  all  hypocrites  y*  do  their 
worke  for  a false  purpose. 

Tyndall,  ff'urket,  fol.  193.  £ip««tios  of  Malt Jkna,  ch-  v. 

Excepte  hys  feete,  that  is  to  saie,  the  afTecciuaa  of  hbt  mi  ode,  be 
often  purged  from  all  impunlec  of  this  worlde. 

[Mall.  John,  ch.  liii. 

One  draft  of  that  wicked  blood  was  enough,  both  to  impure  and 
spill  all  the  rest,  which  affinity  had  mixed  with  it. 

Hail,  drnlrmplalujnt.  Atkaiinh  and  Joask. 
And  yron  sides  that  sighing  may  endure 
To  waile  the  wrrtchcdnos  of  world  impure. 

Sp  enter.  The  Team  of  the  Motet.  Melpomene. 

And  for  these  happy  regions,  which  are  comfortably  illumined  with 
the  saving  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  may  it  please  you  to  forbid  their 
impuration  by  the  iioysome  fogge*  ind  mists  of  those  mia*ipinioa«, 
whose  very  principles  are  professedly  rebellious. 

Hail,  Works,  sol.  ii.  foL  417.  Ckriti  and  Ctetar. 

How  unju«(  also  inflicting  death  and  extirpation  for  the  mark  of 
circumstantial  pureness  omitted,  and  proclaiming  all  honest  and 
liberal  indemnity  to  the  act  of  substantial  tmpurenett  committed, 
making  void  the  covenant  that  was  made  against  iL 
Md tom.  H'ortt,  voL  i.  fol.  191.  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of 
Divorce. 

Never  wish  longer  to  enjoy  the  air. 

Than  that  thou  brvath'st  the  breath  of  chastity : 
longer  than  thou  preserv'st  thy  soul  as  fair 
At  is  thy  face,  free  from  impurity. 

Daniel.  The  Complaint  of  Rosamond. 

The  fountain  was  opened  in  the  Apostle*,  but  the  streams  of  those 
rivers  of  living  water  have  run  down  to  our  age  : not  confined  within 
the  banks  of  Tiber,  nor  mixing  with  the  impure  waters  of  h;  but 
preserved  pure  and  unmixed  in  that  •acred  doctrine  contained  in  the 
lioly  Scripture.  StiUiagfleet.  Sermon  9.  vol.  i.  p,  382. 

ulM  no  visible  or  audible  impurity, " says  Jmenal,  14  enter  the 
apartment  of  a child  ; for  to  children  the  grealcst  reverence  is  due." 

Beattie.  On  Moral  Science,  vol.  i.  part  i.  cb.  it  see.  6. 

IMPURPLE,  also  written  Empurple , q . v.  in,  and 
purple;  Lat.  purpura;  Gr.  xopQvpa, 

To  die,  stain,  or  imbue,  tinge,  or  steep,  in  purple. 

— The  bright 

Pavement  that  like  a sea  of  jasper  »hon 
Impurpied  with  celestial  row  smil'd. 

Mdhm.  Paradise  Lott,  book  iii.  t.  364. 
The  silken  fierce  impurpied  fur  the  loom, 

Kivall'd  the  hyacinth  in  vernal  bloom. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  iv. 
Supine  he  fell : end,  welling  from  Use  wound, 

A tide  ef  gore  impurpied  all  the  ground. 

Wilkie.  The  Epigoniad,  book  vfl. 

IMPUTE,  v.  "I  Fr.  impuler  ; Sp.  imputar : 
Impu  table,  I It.  impulare. ; Lat.  imputare ; 

Impu'tablknesb.  W in,  and  putare,  of  unsettled 
Imputation,  I origin.)  Imputare  (says  Mar- 
ImpuTative,  ) tinius)  at  adscribere  in  rationi- 
bu-i,  qua  dicuntur  putari ; cum  confetruntur  et  liquida 
fiunt : to  write  into  the  accounts,  which  are  said 
putari,  when  they  arc  examined,  and  made  clear,  liqui- 
dated,  or  cleared. 

To  ascribe  or  place  to  the  account,  or  reckoning,  or 
charge;  to  ascribe,  to  attribute,  to  charge,  to  luy  to  the 
charge. 

The  day  it  come  when  as  a woman's  armour  shall  refute 

Your  boasting?  bragges,  yet  no  sntsll  fame  to  this  thou  msynl  impute. 

Pharr.  &neidos,  book  xi.  sig.  I.  i.  4. 

VOL.  XXIII. 


Nyther  shall  sinae  be  imputed  la  him  that  hath  faith,  nor  yet  damns-  IMPUTE, 
cyoo  to  them  which*  are  iu  Christ  Je*u.  __ 

Rale.  Image,  part  i.  tig.  D.  6. 

For  in  the  remission  of  tynnes  and  in  the  imputation  of  rightwy*. 
nes  and  lyfe  elernall  God  hath  expressed  his  will,  to  be  asked  without 
any  condicioe.  Jo  ye.  Exposiciv*  of  Daniel,  ch.  Iii. 

Naihlesse,  he  shortly  shall  againe  be  tryde. 

And  fairely  quite  him  of  lh‘  imputed  blame  : 

Else  be  ye  sure,  he  Hearely  shall  abide, 

Or  make  you  good  amendment  for  the  same. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can,  1. 

Thus  w«  participate  Christ  partly  by  imputation,  as  when  those 
things  which  he  did  and  suffered  for  us  are  imputed  unto  us  for 
righteousness*  : partly  by  bahituall  and  real!  infusion. 

Hooker.  Kccleuaitimi  I'oiitie,  book  v.  sec.  56. 

Thus  if  a prime  pardon*  a thief,  or  a friend  begs  his  pardon, 
that  kill'd  a man,  although  he  could  Dot  have  stol’n  any  more  without 
that  pardon,  yet  that  after  thell  or  murder  is  not  imputable  to  him 
that  gave  or  to  hint  that  begg'd  the  pardon,  unless  they  did  it  with 
that  very  intention. 

Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  foL  771.  Of  ike  Efficient  Cautet  of 
Humane  Actions. 

Perhaps,  by  Julius,  he  meant  Agricola,  (then  lieutenant  her»y 
so  named,  and  then  i>  the  imputation  laid  ou  the  best  of  monks 
unjust. 

Setdcn.  Illustrations  of  Drayton" t Poly-album,  song  1 1 . 

Defer  not  to  wipe  off  instantly  these  imputative  blurra  and  'tames 
caat  by  rude  fancies  upon  the  throne  and  beauty  itself  of  inviolable 
holiness. 

Milton.  Works,  vol.  i.  fol.  165.  7b  the  Parliament  of  England,  8fc. 

Sarah  made  choice  of  a slave  rather  than  a free  woman,  to  bring  to 
her  husband's  bed,  that  the  child  which  the  slave  might  happen  to 
bear,  might  impulalivelp,  at  least.  I>e  accounted  bers. 

Stockhouse.  History  of  the  Bible,  book  iii.  ch.  i. 

And  first  for  that  sort  of  foolishness  im putable  to  them  : namely, 

That  a man  by  following  such  principles,  pilches  upon  that  for  hi« 
end,  wk.eh  no  way  suite  his  condition. 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  379. 

Heaven  be  praised,  our  common  libellers  are  as  free  from  the  im- 
putation of  wit,  as  of  morality ; and  therefore  whatever  mischief  they 
have  designed  , they  have  performed  hot  little  of  it. 

Dryden.  Dedication  to  Juvenal. 

It  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  form  of  justifying  faith,  the 
imputative  righteousness  of  the  Mosaical  law,  and  the  nature  of  the 
first  covenant  with  mao  in  his  state  of  integrity. 

Buhop  Bull.  Boris,  vol.  iii.  p.  186.  The  Life. 

Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  fault. 

If  memory  o’er  their  tomb  no’trophirs  raise, 

Where  through  the  long  drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 

Gray.  Elegy  written  in  a Country  Church-yard. 

See  the  Renrdictine  editor,  fighting  for  e theological  system  which 
has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  an  edition  of  Justin;  and  taking  great 
pains  to  clear  the  good  father  (Justin)  from  the  shamrful  imputation  of 
supposing  that  a virtuous  pagan  might  be  saved  as  well  as  a monk. 

Arris.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  353.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

In  a word,  this  important  representation  instructs  iu  in  these  two 
points  of  doctrine:  first,  that  the  kingdom,  whose  blessings  were 
produced  by  the  death  and  passion  of  Christ,  was  ‘ecu red  to  us  even 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world;  and  secondly,  that  it  was  actual 
righteousness,  as  well  as  imputative,  which  made  those  who  bad 
never  heard  explicitly  of  Christ,  to  become  partakers  of  his  merits. 

B'arburtan.  Boris,  vol.  vi.  p.  316.  7V  Divine  Legation,  book  ix. 
cn.  iv. 

IN,  prep.  Goth,  in;  A.  S.  in,  on;  Ger.  D.  arul  Sw. 
in;  Fr.  and  Sp.  en  ; Lui.  and  It.  in;  Gr.  iu.  See 
Inn. 

1.  Tooke  observe*  upon  thin  word  : “ In  the  Gothic 
and  Anglo-Saxon,  in  rut,  inna  mean*  uterus,  viscera , 
venter,  interior  pars  corporis . (Inna,  inne  is  also,  in 

a secondary  sense,  used  for  cave,  cell , cavern.)  And 
there  are  some  Etymological  reasons  which  make  it  not 
improbable  that  out  derives  from  a word  originally 
meaning  sJrin.  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  in  ana 
out  come  originally  from  two  nouns  meaning  those 
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IN.  parts  of  the  body.1*  Diversions  of  Pnrlry , vol.  i.  p.  457, 
f “ note.  In  U not  included  by  name  in  the  Diagram  of 
ISA BLR  for  the  explication  of  what  he  calls  the  local 

prepositions  ; but  he  seems  to  consider  it  aft  equivalent 
in  usage,  when  expressing  motion,— to  the  compound 
into,  and,-  when  expressing  rest, — to  the  compound 
mtfiin.  The  former  he  represents  upon  the  edge  of  a 
globe  in  motion  of  ingress;  the  latter  near  the  centre 
in  a slate  of  rest. 

In  composition  it  has  either  the  effect  of  giving  force 
or  emphasis  to  the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed  ; or  of 
merely  adding  its  own  signification. 

In  is  sometimes  written  by  old  writers  for  on  or  upon. 
As  in  Chaucer, — 

Aad  in  an  hill  how  wrctchedley  he  drill. 

The  Mtmkes  Tate,  v.  14500. 

He  starfe  full  wretchedly  in  a mountain*. 

Id.  *.  14515. 

2.  In,  privative,  must  be  another  word,  ora  corrup- 
tion of  other  words  ; perhaps  sin.  or  sine.  *.  e.  sit  ne  ; 
thus  sinplei,  or  simplex,  is  tine  plied  ; sincerus,  tine  errd. 
And  Minshew  interprets  the  compound*  of  in,  priva- 
tive, (upon  this  presumption,  perhaps,)  thus,  incorpora- 
lis,  q.  tincorporalis, »'.  e.  sine  corporc  : indecorum,  q tin- 
decorum,  i.  e.  sine  decore.  This  negative  is  in  English 
also,  anil  in  the  A.  S.  and  Gothic  always,  written  tin, 
q.  v. 

Many  words  formerly  written  en  or  em,  are  now 
usually  written  fit  or  tm,  and  the  contrary  ; many  were 
written  capriciously  cither  en  or  in;  and  many  still 
continue  to  be  so. 

Examples  sufficiently  numerous  will  be  found  in  the 
past  and  following  pages.  See  Ef*. 

INABILITY',  in,  privative,  (sec  In,  prep.  2.)  and 
ability,  q.v.  We  write  the  adjective  un-able. 

Want  of  ability ; want  of  force,  power,  strength ; im- 
potence. 

I hour  besought  my  ladies  sapience 

• Of  iby  behalf* , to  accept  in  game 

Thine  inalnhite. 

Chancer.  A Goodly*  Batade,  ful.  211. 

Not  forgetting  that  the  same  title  of  l-ai»i’o*lcr  hod  formerly  main* 
Uyntd  a possession  of  three  docent*  in  the  crownc,  and  might  have 
proved  a perpetuitie,  hod  it  not  ended  in  the  wcakne***  and  inabililie 
of  the  last  prince.  lilt  earn.  King  Henry  Ft I. 

And  from  this  sense  of  his  own  utter  inahslity  to  sland  In-lore  the 
power  of  the  Almighty,  he  elsewhere  argues  thus  with  him;  Wilt 
thoo  break  a leaf  driren  to  and  tro  ? And  will  thou  pursue  the  dry 
stubbie  p 

Stillingfteet . Wo rks,  vol.  it.  p.  490.  Sermon  9. 

Such  erroun  as  I have  pointed  out,  always  have  their  source  in 
tome  corruption  of  the  heart  : it  is  not  from  inability  to  discover 
vrhal  they  ought  to  do.  that  men  err  in  practice. 

Blair.  Sermon  13.  vol.  v. 

INA'BLE,  *)  t.  r.  enable,  q.  v. 

Ina'uleme.nt.  J To  give  ability , force,  power,  or 
strength  ; to  empower,  to  strengthen. 

And  since  the  oumight  of  my  youth  had  brought  me  far  behind* 
hand  and  indebted  vnto  the  world*,  1 thought  good  in  the  meano  time 
to  paie  aa  much  as  I had,  vulill  it  might  please  God  bettor  to  mablr 
me.  Gascoigne.  To  the  Beaermdc  Destines. 

We  may  acknowledge  these  retribulioas,  not  to  be  tylhes  or  first* 
frail*  of  that  treasure  which  it  dispensed  to  us  for  our  imablementt  to 
this  discharge. 

Ahmntagvr.  Devout e Essayes,  Treat.  15.  voL  i.  see.  1. 

Tis  by  religioo  that  mon  are  inabled  to  pravent  all  such  excesses 
as  are  prejudicial  to  oature. 

Bishop  Wilkins.  Of  Satnrol  Religion,  book  is.  ch.  ii. 


Yet  thereby  an  ange.  would  be  ambled  to  do  all  that  invisibly,  IN  ABLE., 
which  a man  can  do  visibly.  — * 

Clarke.  On  the  Attributes,  p.  376.  INACCU- 

IN  ABSTINENCE,  in,  privative,  and  abstinence.  v . 

lint,  abstinentia.  from  abstin-cre,  to  hold  or  keep  from ; 

( ab , and  tmere,  to  hold  or  keep.) 

Want  of  abstinence,  want  of  forbearance  or  temper- 
ance ; incontinence,  intemperance. 

Which  [intemperance]  on  the  earth  shall  bring 
Diseases  dire,  of  which  a monstrous  crew 
Before  thee  shall  appear,  that  thou  nuyst  know 
What  miserie  tb’  muhsUnence  of  Eve 
Shall  bring  on  men. 

MAton.  Paradise  IjosI,  book  xi.  L 476. 

INABl’SIVELY,  in,  privative,  and  abusively.  Lai 
abuti,  to  ill  use.  See  Abusk. 

Without  abuse  or  ill  use. 

A slate  of  imiralitv  shall  always  want  that  infinite  wisdom  and 
purity  of  intention  which  reshleth  in  the  Deity,  and  which  nukes 
power  to  consist  imahut'orly  only  there,  as  in  its  proper  sphere. 

Lord  Sorth.  Light  in  the  Way  to  Paradise,  (1682,)  p.  91. 

INACCESSIBLE,  Y Fr.  and  Sp.  inaccessible  ; It. 

iNACCF/sftiBLENEBft,  \ inaccessibilc  ; Lat.  inaccessus. 

Inaccf/bhibly,  | Ixmer  Ages,  tnaccembilis,  in. 

Inaccessibility.  ’ privative,  ad,  and  cessibilis, 
from  cal-err. 

That  may  not  be  gone  or  come  to  ; attained  to,  or 
arrived  at;  unattainable. 

Thi*  Heracles  is  seated  at  the  foote  of  the  mountain*  Oeta  : and 
though  the  tow  ne  it  selfe  alandeth  in  a plnine,  yet  a fortress*  it  hath 
built  upon  an  high  ground,  which  as  it  overlooketli  the  citie,  so  it  is 
so  Sleep*  on  every  side,  that  it  is  altogether  tnanesub/r. 

Holland.  Linns,  fol.  932. 

We  will  Mime  to  you,  was  a threat  of  resolution  ; Come  yon  to  us, 
was  a challenge  of  fear ; or  perhaps  come  up  to  at,  was  a word  of 
insultation,  from  them,  that  trusted  to  the  inactrssMenesse  of  the 
place,  and  multitudes  of  men. 

Hall.  Dorks.  Contemplations,  vol.  i.  fol.  1035.  Jonathan's  Fictcry 
and  .ScinTj  Oath. 

Their  towns,  by  their  maritirpe  situation,  and  the  low  flatness  of 
their  country,  can  with  their  sluices  overflow  all  the  ground  about 
them  at  such  •lisiaure*,  as  to  become  inaccessible  to  any  land  forces. 

Sir  Dm.  Temple.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  168.  Observation  sspem  the 
United  Province*. 

That  side  which  flanks  on  the  sea  and  haven,  needs  no  art  to  fortify 
it,  nature  having  supplied  that  with  the  tnacce**t6t/iSjrof  the  precipice. 

Butler.  Hem.  vol.  i.  p.  417. 

Kv’n  in  the  absence  of  Ematlila’a  prince 
At  Athens,  friendship's  un remitted  care 
Still  in  Sandauce's  chamber  held  the  queen 
Sequester'd,  inaccessibly  immur'd. 

(Hover.  The  Alhenaid,  book  ul, 

INA'CCURATE.'Y  Word*  of  modem  conforma- 

Ina'ccurately,  Vtion.  In,  privative,  ad,  and 

Ina'cclracy.  J atra,  care,  or  carefulness. 

Without  care  or  carefulness,  careless;  and,  conse- 
quently, without  correctness ; incorrect. 

Whenever,  therefore,  the  reader  perceive*  an  inaccuracy  of  thi* 
kind,  he  should  turn  l > the  passage  in  the  original,  and  not  throw  tbe 
blame  on  the  translator,  before  there  is  conviction  that  he  deserve* 
it.  //irir.  Statists.  Preface. 

But  men  going  into  antiquity  under  the  impression  of  modern  ideas, 
mint  needs  form  very  inaccurate  judgments  of  what  they  find. 

War  burton.  Works,  voL  ii-  p.  302.  The  Divine  Legation,  book  ii. 
sec.  6. 

Nay, 'Us  true  there  It  no  denying,  but  that  speaking  by  compari- 
son i*  comparatively  speaking ; aad,  if  men  will  put  another  sense 
upon  it,  who  can  help  that  ? they  aay,  comparatively  speaking  sig. 
nilics  the  speaking  loosely,  inaccurately,  and  incorrectly. 

Id,  tb.  vol.  vL  p.  177.  oolea. 
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INACCU*  Men  unc0*B,non  refinement*  liavr,  by  their  abstractions,  spun 
RATE,  tiwtn  into  a sense  not  naturally  belonging  to  them,  and  introduced  a 
confusion  onto  their  idea*,  by  an  inurrwniry  of  language. 

IN  ADB-  Srarch.  Jjgkt  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  part  tii.  ch.  XXVI. 

QUATE.  INACHU8,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  short-tailed 
Crustacea,  established  by  Fabricius. 

Generic  character.  Thorax  triangular,  pointed  be- 
fore ; tail  in  both  sexes  with  six  fins ; the  second  joint 
of  the  outer  jaw-like  feet  longer  than  it  is  broad,  obliquely 
truncated  near  their  inner  and  upper  end,  the  following 
joint  inserted  near  its  summit ; eyes  lateral,  prominent ; 
pedicel  contracted  in  the  middle,  curved,  and  lodged 
in  a groove  ; the  antenna  setaceous  on  each  side  of 
the  produced  muzzle  ; claw  strong,  two-toed,  and 
curved,  especially  in  the  males;  body  long;  feet  very 
long,  filiform,  simple. 

Die  type  of  this  genus  is  I.  scorpio,  the  I.  dortaltensis 
of  Dr.  Leach's  British  Crabs,  pi.  xxii.  fig.  I,  6. 

INA  CT,  v.  "I  In,  and  ad,  q.  v,  from  actum , past 

In  actuate,  > participle  of  ag-ere,  to  do.  See 

I n actuation. J Enact. 

To  cause  to  act,  or  do,  to  put  into  act  or  action,  into 
a state  of  action  or  activity. 

The  soul  in  this  condition  was  united  with  the  no«t  subtile  xml 
ethereal  matter  that  it  «u  capable  of  inactmg. 

(Hom'd.  Preewktemes  of  Soul*,  ch.  sir. 

Far  the  piaslick  in  them  i*  too  highly  awakened,  to  inactuate  only 
an  aerial  body.  Id.  ii.  ch.  xiv. 

That  those  power*  should  each  of  them  lime  a tendency  to  action, 
and  in  their  turn*  be  exercised,  it  but  rational  to  conceive.  sinco 
otherwise  they  had  been  superfluous.  And  2.  that  they  should  be 
inconsistent  in  the  s*ipreinest  exercise  and  inactuation,  is  to  me  as 
probable.  Id.  lb.  ch.  xiii. 

IN  AUCTION,  ^ In,  privative,  and  action , Lat. 

Ina'ctiyr.  ( adio,  from  ag-ere,  actum,  to  do. 

Inactively,  | Want  of  action,  rest,  repose,  cessa- 

I n activity.  ) tion,  from  action  ; from  activity ; from 
labour  or  exertion ; rest,  quietness. 

If  the  higher  powers  might  have  lessen'd,  and  faytd  without  a pro- 
portionable increase  of  the  lower,  and  they  likewise  base  been  re- 
mitted without  any  advantage  to  (ho  other  faculties,  the  soul  might 
then  at  length  fall  ioto  an  irrecoverable  receive  and  inactivity. 

(Hom'd.  Prtrxistenre  <f  Soul*,  ch.  xiii. 

Tbe  tame  idoas  inay  be  continued  without  the  existence  of  the 
same  objects,  and  new  ones,  and  simple  ones  too,  produced  by 
the  abatement  or  alteration  of  the  farce  impressed,  or  even  by  the 
absence  or  inaction  of  these  objects,  as  well  as  by  their  actual  pre- 
sence and  operation. 

Law,  Enquiry.  Of  Space,  ch.  L p.  43. 

Such  for  instance  are  these  advices  : not  to  intrude  one’s  nelf  into 
the  mysteries  of  government,  which  the  prince  keeps  secret ; i>ot  to 
suffer  one's  self  to  be  led  away  by  the  seeming  charms  of  an  idle  and 
inactive  bfe, — to  which  the  Syrens'  song  invited. 

Pope.  The  Fable  of  the  Odyairy,  se C.  3. 
Virtue  conceal’d  within  our  breast 
Is  inactivity  at  best. 

Swift.  Horace,  book  iv.  Ode  9. 

If,  dead  to  these  calls,  yon  already  languish  in  slothful  inaction, 
what  will  be  able  to  quicken  the  more  sluggish  current  of  advancing 
y»*r*  ? Blair.  Scrnum  1 1.  voL  i.  p.  *224. 

I never  saw-  any  thing  so  weak  and  inactive  as  the  poor  horses 
were ; they  had  not  agility  enough  to  avoid  one  stroke. 

Swinburne.  Spain,  let.  40.  p.  367. 

Every  one  exerted  himself  to  tbe  uttermost,  with  a quiet  and 
patient  perseverance,  equally  distant  from  the  tumultuous  violence  of 
terrour,  and  the  gloomy  inactivity  of  deapalr. 

Cook.  Foyagea,  vol.  ii.  book  iii.  ch.  lit.  p.  130. 

INADEQUATE,*^  Lat.  in,  privative,  ad,  tequare. 

Inadequately,  >to  be  even  or  equal 

InaDf.quatenes**.  J Not  even  or  equal  to ; un- 
equal, insufficient,  disproportionate,  incommensurate. 


(f  Hi*  attributes  and  perfections  be  not  fully  comprehensible  to  our  1NADE- 
reaaon.  skim  have  but  inadequate  conceptions  of  them.  QL'ATE. 

Boyle.  Work*,  vol.  iv.  p.  157.  Ci, mt  derations  abuul  ike  Reconcile-  — 

ablates*  vf  Ren  ion  and  Rrftyton.  INAD- 

VERTENT 

Those  [idea*]  I call  adequate,  which  perfectly  represent  those 
archetypes  which  tbe  mind  supposes  them  taken  from ; which  it 
intends  them  to  stand  for,  and  to  which  it  refers  them.  Inadequate 
ideas  are  such,  which  are  foil  a partial  or  incompleat  representation 
of  those  archetypes  to  which  they  are  refer’d. 

Locke.  Of  Human  lender  Handing,  book  ii.  ch.  XXXi. 


That  may  be  collected  generally  from  the  inadequatenets  af  the 
visible  means  to  most  notable  productions. 

Goodman.  H inter  Earning  Conference *,  p.  II. 

It  will  be  proper  to  shew-  that  a distribution  of  parts  has  been  at* 
tempted,  which,  though  rude  and  inadequate,  will  at  least  preserve 
tome  order,  and  enable  (he  mind  to  take  a methodical  and  successive 
view  of  thi*  design. 

Johnson.  Harks,  vol.  il  p.  279.  Preface  to  Hdt's  Dictionary. 

We  roust  accept  them,  [translations]  with  all  their  unavoidable  im- 
perfections, as  in  general,  sufficiently  representative  of  the  sense  of 
their  originals,  though  io  some  particulars  that  sente  be  inadequately 
conveyed  to  us. 

Hurd.  Work* , vol.  viti.  p.  320.  Letter  to  Dr.  Inland. 


INADMISSIBLE.  Fr.  “ inadmissible ; unadmiUi- 
blc,  uttreceivable,  unacceptable,  unallowable."  Col- 
grave.  Sec  To  Admit. 

The  word  appears  to  be  of  very  modern  introduction 
into  our  language. 


Tbe  inadmissible  pretension  is  there  avowed  of  appropriating  to 
France  all  dial  the  laws  existing  may  have  comprised  under  the  deno- 
mination of  French  territory. 

Burke,  Harks,  vol-  viii.  p.  120.  On  a Regicide  Peace,  note. 


He,  the  anid  Warren  Hastings,  did,  ou  pretence  of  certain  political 
dangers,  declare  the  relief  desired  to  be  without  hesitation  totally 
inadmissible. 

Id.  lb.  vot.xii.  p.  239.  Charge  against  H'arren  Hasting*. 

INADVERTENT,^  Fr.  inadvertence ; It.  inad- 

Inadvertently,  ( vrrtenza  ; Sp.  inadvcrtcncia ; 

I n advf/r tf-ncb,  | Lat.  i/i,  privative,  and  advert 

Inadvr'rtency.  ' tens,  from  adeertere,  to  turn  to, 

(ad,  and  vertcrc,  to  turn,)  to  turn  the  mind  to,  to  attend 
to. 

Inattentive,  inconsiderate,  incautious,  careless,  negli- 
gent, improvident. 

For  innderrlency,  or  want  of  attendance  to  (he  sense  and  intention 
of  our  prayers,  is  certainly  an  effect  of  lukewarmness,  and  a certain 
companion  and  appendage  to  humane  infirmity  ; and  is  only  so  re* 
mcJicd,  as  our  prayers  are  made  zealous,  and  our  infirmities  pass  into 
the  strength*  ul  the  Spirit.  Taylor.  £rrs*on  5.  fob  49. 

Oft  inadvertent , from  the  milky  stretro 
The v met  their  fotn ; or,  weltering  in  the  bowl. 

With  powerless  wings  around  them  wrapt,  expire. 

Thomson.  Summer. 


And  as  foe  the  wall  it  was  alledged.  That  be  had  taken  it  inad- 
vertently, to  save  himself  from  a shower  of  rain  which  waa  then 
falling.  Taller,  No.  256. 

He  [my  father]  was  a person  of  that  rare  conversation  that  upon  * 

frequent  recollection,  and  railing  to  mind  passages  of  his  life  and 
discourse,  I could  never  charge  him  with  the  least  passion  ot  inadver- 
tence. Evelyn.  Memoir*,  vol.  i.  p.  2. 

Such  little  blemishes  at  these,  when  tbe  thought  U great  aod  natu- 
ral, we  should,  with  Horace,  impute  to  a pardonable  inadvertency,  or 
to  tbe  weakness  of  human  nature.  Spectator,  No.  285. 

However,  he  allows  at  length,  that  men  may  be  dishonest  in  ob- 
truding circumstance*  foreign  to  the  object ; and  we  may  be  i»af- 
vertent  in  sllowiug  those  circumstances  to  impose  upon  us. 
tfarburtan.  Work*,  vol.  i.  p,  187.  Postscript  to  ike  Dedication  to 
Ike  Freethinker*. 

If,  after  descending  a flight  of  stairs,  we  attempt  inadvertently  to 
take  another  step  in  the  manner  of  the  former  ones,  the  shock  is 
extremely  rude  and  disagreeable  ; and  by  no  art  can  we  cause  such 
a shock  by  live  same  means  when  we  expect  and  prepare  for  it. 

Burke.  Worka\nA.  L p.  282.  On  the  Subtime  and  Beautiful. 
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I NAD*  When  the  intention  Menu  upright,  aod  the  end  proposed  it  to  make 
VKKTKNT.  men  belter  and  wiser,  what  is  not  ill  execuied  should  be  received 
- willi  approbation,  with  good  words  and  good  wishes,  and  small  faults 
IN'AMOI'K  and  inasterrlenciea  shim  Id  be  candidly  excused. 

~ Ll  ^ — - Jo  A in.  Discourses,  u<l.  i.  p.  2.  Discourse  on  ike  Christian  Religion, 
Preface. 

INAIDABLE,  in,  privative,  and  aid , q.  t».  Fr.  aider  ; 
It.  ajutare  ; Lat.  adjuvare,  adjutant,  to  help. 

A idle**,  or  helpless;  that  cannot  be  aided,  helped,  or 
assisted. 

Hie  congregated  colledge  haut  concluded. 

That  labouring  An  can  neuer  ransome  Nature 

From  her  inayddde  estate. 

Shakspeare  Alt*  Well  that  End*  Writ,  fol.  235. 

INALIMENTAL,  in,  privative,  and  alimnital,  q.  r. 
Lat.  atimentvm,  from  at- ere , at i turn,  to  nourish. 

Not  able  to  nourish  ; or  (five  or  supply  nourish- 
ment. 

The  dulcoration  of  thing*  «*  worthy  to  be  tried  to  the  full ; for  that 
dulcoration  impocleth  a degree  to  nourishment : and  making  of 
thing*  mailmen  tat  1<>  Income  ah  mental,  may  bean  nperimeut  of 
great  profit,  for  making  new  victual. 

Baton.  Natural  Hu  tor y,  CewL  vii.  arc.  6-19. 

INALTERABLE,  in,  privative,  and  alterable,  q.  v. 
now  written  vn-alterabU. 

That  cannot  he  altered  or  changed. 

A*  the  throne  h majeMicall  and  permanent,  so  if  bit  residence  in 
it ; lie  sate  in  the  throne.  S Stephen  saw  him  standing,  at  it  were 
ready  for  hb  defence  and  protection  : S.  John  sect  him  setting  (as  our 
Creed  alto  runnes)  in  regard  of  hit  inalterable  glory. 

Halt.  vol.  i.  fol.  427.  A Farewell  Sermon,  Sfe. 

INAMELL,  also  anciently,  and  now  usually,  written 
Enamel,  q.  p. 

To  fix  colour,  or  a variety  of  colours  by  melting  in 
the  fire ; to  diversify,  to  variegate,  to  spot,  to  deck  with 
spots  or  variations  of  colour. 

The  tomhe  is  co  high,  that  it  farre  excerdeth  in  heighth  the  mo*- 
quila,  being  coucred  with  lead,  and  the  top  all  inamelled  with  golde, 
with  an  hnlfe  moone  vport  the  top. 

Hakluyt,  Foyages,  SfC.  vol.  ii.  fol.  211.  The  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

Or  rather  as  inamillcrs,  guilder*,  aod  painter*  of  image*  following 
after.  Ho  it  and.  P tut  arch,  fol.  807. 

INAMISSIBLE,  in,  privative,  and  omissible , from 
Lat.  ami/ferr,  amisxum , to  lose 

That  cannot  be  lost 

Had  we  been  *r»  flxt  in  an  inttmisstble  happiness*  from  the  begin* 
ning.  there  had  then  been  no  vertue  in  the  world  ; nor  any  of  that 
malcblexse  pleasure  which  attends  the  exercise  thereof. 

Ghxnvil.  Precrislence  of  Sonin,  ch.  viii. 

God  loveth  to  Mease  orw  degree  of  grace  with  another,  till  it  comes 
to  a confirmation  in  grace,  which  is  a Mate  of  salvation  directly 
opposite  to  obturation  ; and  as  this  w irremediable  and  irrecoverable, 
ao  i*  the  other  mmmuibte. 

Taylor.  The  Great  Exemplar,  part  iii.  sec.  13.  p.  424 

INA'MOUR,“)  More  usually  written  en-atnour. 

Inamorata,  >Lat.  amor,  from  am-arc,  to  love. 

Inamora'to.  ) To  cause  to  love,  to  inspire  or  in- 
flame with  love. 

Tbeare.  after  prayers,  church-times,  rights. 

And  stones  sometimes  read, 

Amnngvt  their  merrie  tale*  was  this, 

How  one  inanunfr'd,  spead. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  hook  xii.c.h,  Ixxv. 
The  fair  inamorata  (who  from  far 
Had  spy’d  the  ship  which  her  heart’s  treasure  bare 
Put  off  from  Isod  ; ) 

VViih  frantic  speed  from  the  detested  town 
To  the  deserted  shore  come*  hurrying  down. 

Sherburne.  Forsaken  Lydia. 

In  that  file  stand*  another  of  your  mamora/oes. 
lieamment  and  Fletcher.  The  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  act  iii.  ac.  1. 


As  for  my  dear,  never  mao  was  *o  numour'id  w I wa*  her  fair  INAMOL’Jt 
forehead,  neck  and  arms  a*  well  as  the  bright  jett  of  her  hair ; but  — 
to  my  great  aatomstiment,  1 find  they  were  all  the  effect  of  art.  INANI- 

Spectator,  No.  41.  MATR. 

The*e  gen  Urines  are  of  that  aort  of  inamoratoe*.  w ho  are  not  ao  v "■*  v "■ ' 
very  much  lost  to  common  sense,  but  that  they  understand  the  folly 
tbey  are  guilty  of.  Id.  Now  30. 

1 NA'NE,  T Fr.  inanite,  inanition ; Sp.  tnam- 

I sanction,  >«o»;  Lat.  inanitat,  warns,  from  the 
Ina'nity.  J Or.  «*«<»,  vacuare,  to  empty,  to  throw, 
cast  or  clear  out. 

Emptiness,  (or  an  emptying,  Colgrnve,)  vacuity, 
voidnesa. 

Tis  rasie  to  draw  a parallelism  between  that  ancient,  aod  this 
more  modern  nothing:  and  10  all  tilings  to  makegood  iu  resemblance 
to  that  couamentitiou*  inanity. 

(II  anvil.  The  Fanity  of  Dogmatizing. 

Aod  a*  he  must  not  eat  overmuch,  «o  he  may  not  absolutely  fast ; 
for  a*  Celsus  contend*,  repletion  ami  inanition  may  both  doe  harme 
iu  two  contrary  extreames. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  fol,  235. 

We  sometime*  speak  of  place,  distance,  or  hulk  in  the  great  inane, 
beyond  the  coniine*  of  the  world. 

Ij>tkc.  On  Human  Understanding,  book  ii.  ch.  Xv.  sue.  7. 

When  one  can  find  out,  and  frame  in  bis  mind  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly the  place  of  the  uui*er»e,  he  will  he  able  to  tell  us,  whether 
it  moves  or  stands  *1:11  in  the  undistinguishable  maue  of  infinite 
space.  Id.  lb.  book  ii.  ch.  xiii.  sec.  10. 

But  nothing  still  from  nothing  would  proceed; 

Raise  or  depress — or  magnify— or  blame. 

Inanity  will  ever  be  ibe  name. 

Smart.  The  Hdliatt. 

INA'NIMATE,  r.  \ Fr.  inanime  ; It.  itianimaio ; 
Inanimate,  adj.  F Sp.  inanimado ; JaiL  inanima- 

Ina'nimatp.ness,  Hus ; in,  privutive,  ami  animatus. 
Inanimation.  J from  animu*; Gr.tfoepee,  breath, 
spirit.  See  Animate. 

Without,  not  having,  life,  breath,  spirit;  lifeless, 
breathless,  spiritless,  soulless. 

Inanimate,  the  verb,  in  Donne,  to  animate,  to  inspire 
or  inspirit.  See  also  the  noun  inanimation  from  Hall. 

1 ’hough  she,  w hich  did  inanimate  and  fill 
The  world,  be  gone,  yet  ia  this  last  long  night 
Her  ghost  doth  walk,  that  ia,  a glimmering  light, 

A faint  weak  love  of  virtue  and  of  good 
Reflects  from  her  oo  them,  which  understood 
Her  worth. 

Dnnne.  The  Anatomy  of  the  h'arld  The  First  Anniversary, 

We  *ce  what  great  and  admirable  thieg*  Nature  herself  effects  ia 
thing*  that  are  inanimate  and  void  of  sense,  rather  than  love  bet  end. 

Miftou . Ilurkt,  vol.  i.  fol.  497.  A Defence  of  the  People  of  Eng- 
land, 

Albeit  the  mover  hsd  been  more  excellent,  might  not  the  motion 
have  been  accounted  leu  perfect,  by  reason  of  tbe  d endue**  and  n»- 
onimattneu  of  live  subject  mov'd. 

Mounlague.  Devout e Essayrs,  Treat.  2.  vol.  ii.  sec.  3. 

SsUrt  accounts  it  mi  small  mastery,  if  he  can  prevail  with  u*  «o 
far  a*  to  bereave  us  of  this  habitual  joy  in  the  Holy  Gbust,  arising 
from  the  inanimation  of  Christ  living  am!  breathing  within  us. 

Hall.  Works,  vuL  ai.  fol.  599.  Chrut  My • Beat. 

0 fatal  change ! become  in  one  sad  day 

A »en*«le*a  corpse  I inammaled  clay  I 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  XxiL 

There  are  several  kinds  of  creatures  in  the  world,  and  several  de- 
grees of  dignity  amongst  them,  some  being  more  excellent  than 
others,  animate  more  than  inanimate,  sensitives  more  than  vegilivei! 
and  men  more  than  brutes. 

Bishop  It  it  him.  Natural  Religion,  book  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  15. 

Galen  says,  “ Plato  declares  that  animals  have  constantly  a soul, 
which  serves  to  animate  sihI  inform  their  bodies : as  for  stones,  wood, 
and  what  we  commonly  call  the  tnowima/c  pari*  of  the  creation  ; all 
these,  he  says,  are  quite  destitute  of  soi»L 

Warburton.  I Forks,  vol.  iii.  p.  22.  The  Divine  legation,  book  iii. 
sec.  2, 
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INAPPR  INA'PPETENCE,")  It.  inappetenza  ; Sp.  inap- 
TRNCK.  Ina'ppetexcy.  J petencia ; in , privative,  and 
I ; LtK.  appctcn*.  present  participle  of  appctcre, 

TL'DK  10  se*k  a^er*  and  peterc.)  See  A r pete. 

l . Want  of  appetence*  or  appetite  ; of  desire  ; of  desire 
to  eat. 

Whan  some  squeamish  and  disrelished  person  takes  a long  walk  to 
the  physician’*  lodging,  to  be;  tone  remedy  for  hi)  inappttnce,  his 
very  walking  thither  does,  in  some  measure,  give  him  that  good 
stomac  h he  hope*  to  regain  by  the  medicines  he  shall  get  there. 
Boyle.  /fords,  sol.  u.  p.  23.  A Ditcvurse  again*/  Customary 
Swenriag. 

Which  immature  death  my  relator  judged  to  be  caused  by  their 
having  no  appetite  to  eat,  which  iuappeteney  made  them  (swallows) 
die  starved. 

Id  A.  vsl,  vi.  p.  607.  Strange  Report* , relation  vi. 

She  (as  all  antique  parent*,  wondrous  sage, 

For  youth  project  th’  inappetence  of  age, 

Each  sense  endearing  and  humane  despise 
And  on  the  mammon  feast  their  downcast  eyes.) 

Brooke*.  Co* utantia. 

INAPPLICABLE,’)  In*  privative,  and  ap^/ica* 

Inappucahi'lity.  y bU*  from  apply*  q- v.  Lat 
applicate.  And  see  UN-applicable. 

That  cannot  b«  applied  to  ; used  for  ; rendered  use- 
ful or  serviceable  to  ; referred  to. 

I have  only  to  add,  (lrtf  European  critics  should  consider  a few  of 
the  images  as  inapplicable  to  Indian  manners,)  that  the  ideas  at  snow 
sod  ice  are  familiar  to  the  Hindu*. 

Jones.  Hymn*  to  J*racnti.  The  Argument. 

I cannot  help  observing,  however,  that  you  have  said  rather  less 
upon  the  uutpphcubdity  of  your  own  old  principles  to  the  circum- 
stances that  are  likely  to  influence  your  conduct  against  these  princi- 
ples, than  of  the  general  maxims  of  stale. 

Burke.  Work*,  voL  vi.  p.  301.  Letter  to  Sir  H.  Langrishe,  At.  P. 

INAPPREHENSIBLE,')  Also  written  Un-ap- 

Inapprehr'nbion,  >preheiuibfe,q.  v.  J/t,pri- 

Inapprlhe'nsive.  j vative,  and  apprehend, 

q.  v.  Lat.  ajyprehendere ; ad,  prat*  and  hend-ere * (used 
only  in  com|>o»iuon.)  to  seize. 

Not  to  be  apprehended ; not  to  be  taken,  ac.  by  the 
mind  or  understanding  ; not  to  be  understood  or  con- 
ceived ; inconceivable. 

Nor  did  I slumber  over  that  place,  expressing  such  high  rewards 
of  ever  accompanying  the  Lamb,  with  those  celestial  song*  to  other* 
inapprehensible,  Hut  not  to  those  who  were  not  defiled  with  women. 

.Wilton.  Works,  vol.  i.  fol,  112.  Am  Apology  for  Smcctymmums. 

Neither  are  thev  hungry  for  God,  nor  satisfied  with  the  world,  but 
remain  stupid  an<l  inappre kroner,  without  resolution  and  drier- 
tarnation,  otter  chusing  clearly,  nor  pursuing  earnestly. 

Taylor.  Sermon  5.  fol.  47. 

From  these  so  pernicious  vices  of  the  spirit,  then,  that  is,  from  a 
fluctuating  faith,  an  inconsiderate  levity,  an  in  pprekmtive  dcadne**  of 
heart,  and  a perverse  sophistical  abuse  of  the  understanding,  let  us 
emancipate  ourselves  by  a firm,  attentive,  vigorous,  and  ingenuous 
dependence  on  the  promises  of  the  gospel. 

Hurd.  Work*,  vtl  iii.  p.  60.  Sermon  32. 

The  wise  in  their  own  conceits,  not  being  able  to  clear  up  many 
parts  of  the  divine  dispensation*,  whether  of  nature  or  grace,  to  their 
satisfaction,  hastily  conclude  that  there  is  no  fitness  or  w isdom,  where 
they  see  none,  and  make  their  tnapprehrntto*  an  argument  for  their 
rejection  of  both. 

Id.  A.  vol.  via.  p.  99.  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of 

Woreeatrr. 

It  is  not  envy,  but  mapprehrneien*  which  sets  them  on  work. 

Id.  Jb.  Sermon  21.  vol.  vi.  p,  306. 

INAPTITUDE,  Fr.  inaptitude;  in,  privative,  and 
aptitude * from  apt,  q.  r.  Lai.  aptare ; Gr.  airreiv,  to 
bind  ; and,  consequentially,  to  fit  or  suit.  See  Inept. 

Unfitness,  utiMiitabienefts;  want  of  readiness. 


And  hereby  one  may  yive  a strong  conjecture  of  the  aptness  or  INAPT!- 
inaptitude  of  one’a  capacity  to  that  study  and  profession.  TUDE. 

Howell.  Letter  9.  hook  i.  sect.  1,  

From  diffidence,  and  perhaps  from  a certain  degree  of  inaptitude  INARTI- 
for  extemporary  speaking,  he  took  a less  public  part  in  the  contests  FILIAL, 
of  ecclesiastical  politico  than  some  of  hi*  contemporaries.  ''•v-*''' 

Blair.  Sermon*.  The  Lift  of  Dr.  Hugh  Blair. 

INA'QUATE,")  In,  and  aqua,  water.  As  Crun- 
Inaqua'tion.  / mer  interpret*  it.  Made  water. 

The  solution  to  the  second*  reason  is  almost  soundely  handled, 
alludyuge  from  impanacio  to  1 naqaatton,  although  it  was  ncoer  sayde 
in  Scripture,  this  water  is  the  Holy  Gbo<w. 

Stephen,  Bishop  of  Wyneheeter.  Of  Transubstamtiation,  fol.  127. 

Far  as  mochc  as  he  is  joined  lo  the  broad  but  sacramentally,  there 
foUoweth  no  impanattou  thereof,  no  more  than  the  Holy  Ghost  it  i»- 
aquate,  llial  is  lo  say,  made  water,  bey  ng  sacramentally  joyoed  to  the 
water  in  baptism. 

Arckotthop  Cummer.  Answer  to  Bahop  Gardiner,  p.  368.  « 

INARTICULATE,)  Fr.  inartimle ; in,  priva- 
In articulately.  ) live,  and  articulate,  from  art  1- 
de,  q.  r.  Lat.  ariicultu;  a small  joint,  from  artus,  a 
joint. 

Literally,  not  jointed  : — consequentially,  not  uttered 
or  emitted  distinctly,  as  separated  sounds. 

In  Derham,  the  in  is  prefixed  emphatically. 

Who  ever  doubted,  hut  that  poets  in  fined  the  very  soul  into  the 
inarticulate  sound*  of  music  ? that  without  Pindar  and  Horace,  the 
lyrics  bad  been  silenced  for  ever? 

G.  Fletcher.  Poems.  Preface  to  the  Reader. 

■ - " As  a turtle's  mate, 

With  lamentations  inarticulate 

The  neerc  departure  from  her  love  bemone*. 

Browne.  Britannia  * Pastorals,  book  ii.  song  6. 

The  divine  admonitions  and  holy  law*  whispered  inarticulately  in 
our  hearts,  which  the  Heathen  Porphyry  tell*  of. 

Hammond.  Work*,  vol.  iv.  p.  497.  Srrnson  5. 

In  man,  and  quadruped*,  they  arc  four,  curiously  marticulaled 
with  one  another  ; with  an  external  and  internal  muscle  to  draw,  or 
work  them,  in  extending,  or  relaxing  the  drum. 

Derham.  Phyuco-Theology,  t*ook  iv.  ch.  iii.  note  19. 

By  the  harmony  of  words  we  elevate  the  mind  to  a s*n*e  of  devo- 
tion, as  our  solemn  musick,  which  is  inarticulate  poesy,  doe*  in 
Churches. 

Dryden.  Prose  Works,  vol.  i.  pert  ii.  p.  348.  Preface  to  Tyrannic 
Love. 

Inarticulate  sounds  may  be  divided  into  musical  sound  and  noise. 

Beattie.  Moral  .‘Viewer,  part  i.  ch.  i.  sec.  4. 

INARTIFI'C’IAL,')  In,  privative,  and  artificial. 

Ina  arm'd  ally.  J See  Art.  Lat,  artifex;  from 

art,  art,  skill. 

Without  art,  skill  or  science;  without  the  rule*  of 
art ; skille**,  rude,  simple. 

To  apeak  generally,  an  argument  from  authority  to  wiser  examina- 
tions, is  but  a weaker  kind  of  proof ; it  being  hut  a topical  probation, 
and,  as  we  term  it,  an  imxrtifcial  argument,  depending  upon  a naked 
asseveration. 

Sir  Thom  a*  Brown.  Vulgar  Errourt,  book  i.  ch.  til. 

For  these  and  many  other  concurrent  cause*,  the  proceeding  it  in- 
artijScial  and  casual,  and  lit  to  lead  the  ignorant,  but  not  the  learned. 

Toy  tor.  RnU  of  Conscience,  book  i.  ch.  iv.  fol.  120. 

If  in  the  definition  of  meditation,  I should  call  it  an  unaccustomed 
tad  unpractised  duty,  I should  speak  a truth,  though  somewhat  in- 
artificially,  • 

hi.  The  Great  Exemplar,  part  i.  disc.  4. 

My  Lord,  pardon  againe  this  extreme,  which,  I sweare  to  yon, 
proceeds  from  the  honest  and  martifeuil  gratitude  of,  Ac. 

Evelyn.  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  146.  letter  to  Lard  Comehery,  Feh. 

1664-65. 

If  custom  did  not  take  away  the  strangeness  of  U,  it  would  to  ns 
alto  appear  very  wonderful,  that  so  great  a change  of  texture  should 
be  to  easily  and  inart  f ciuBy  produced. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  573.  Hutory  of  Cold,  tit.  Ill 
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fSARTI-  It  would,  Sir,  be  most  dishonourable  for  a faithful  representative  of 
KlClAL  lhe  common*,  to  take  advantage  of  any  inartificial  expression  of  the 
* itopple's  wishes,  in  order  to  frustrate  their  attainment  of  wtat  they 
S'  ACOIT.  an  undoubted  ri^-lit  to  expert. 

RATE.  Burke,  flirts,  sal  iii.  p 249.  On  ike  (Economical  R'fsrm. 

IN  AlTE lNTI ON,"|  In,  privative,  and  at  tendon. 

In  attentive,  >from  attend,  q.  r.  I«at.  attcnd- 
Inatte'ntivei-v.  J ere;  to  stretch  to  or  towards, 
(from  ad,  and  tmd-err.  to  stretch,)  to  stretch  or  reach 
(if,  the  mind)  to  or  towards,  to  mind. 

Want  of  attention ; heedlessness,  thoughtlessness, 
disregard. 

The  universal  indolence  and  inattention  among  ns  to  thing*  that 
concern  the  public*,  made  me  look  tuck  with  the  highest  reverence 
on  the  glorious  instances  in  antiquity,  of  a contrary  behaviour  in  lb* 
like  circumstances.  Toiler,  No.  187. 

What  prodigie*  can  pow’r  divine  perform 
More  grand  than  it  produce*  year  by  year, 

And  nil  in  sight' of  Mffmfm  man  i 

Courper.  The  Task,  book  vi. 

In  a letter  to  Addison,  he  expresses  aome  consciousness  of  beha- 
viour ina itenlivt/y  deficient  in  respect. 

Johnmm.  Works,  vol.  XL  p.  86.  Lsfe  of  Pope. 

INAUDIBLE,  It.  and  Sp.  inaudibite ; (Lat.  inau- 
ditus ; in,  privative,  and  auditus,  from  aud-irc,  to  hear.) 
That  cannot  be  heurd  ; not  sensible  to  the  ear 

For  we  are  old,  and  on  our  quick’s*  decree* 

TV  inaudible,  and  noitelesee  foot  of  time 
Steales.  ere  we  cau  effect  them- 

Shahspeare.  Alt * WtU  that  Ends  Welt,  foL  251. 

Ye,  tli at  inform  the  tuneful  spheres, 

Inaudible  to  mortal  ear*, 

While  each  orb  in  ether  swima 
Accordant  to  th*  inspiring  hymns. 

Smart.  Ode  for  Music  on  Si.  Cecilia's  Dag. 

INAUGURATE,  v.  ^ Fr.  inaugurer;  It.  inaugu- 
Inal'ouaate,  adj.  {rare;  Sp.  inaugurar;  Lat 
iNAunt’KA'TioN,  l inaugurar* ; (in.  and  augur, 
Inau'quratory.  ^ 7.  c.)  to  admit  to  the  office, 
invest  with  the  functions,  also  to  perform  the  functions 
or  duties,  of  an  augur ; and,  then,  generally. 

To  admit  to,  to  install,  to  enter  upon  office;  to  con- 
secrate ; to  invest  by  solemn  rites  ; to  enter  upon,  to 
begin  or  commence ; sc.  with  good  omens. 

From  the  beginning  therefore  of  our  inauguration  out  imperiall 
highness*  hath  mainteined  molt  deadly  food  and  hostility  against 
God's  enemies,  the  Peniao*. 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  tfC.  vol.  ii.  fol.  19.  Manuel, 

The  seat  on  which  her  king*  inaugurated  were. 

Dray  tom,  Poly-othiom,  song  17. 

, In  th':*  manner  being  inaugurate  and  invested  in  the  kingdome, 
bee  (Kama)  providoth  by  good  orders,  lavre*.  and  cuvtnmes,  to  re*di- 
tie  as  it  were  that  cilia.  Holland.  Jjmus,  fol.  14. 

This  discovery  of  the  ongination  of  their  Heathen  Deities  hath  been 
endeavoured  by  two  methods : first,  by  following  the  ancient  histo- 
ries of  the  Phrniciarw,  Egyptians,  Orecians,  and  Romans ; by  which 
means  they  have  traced  up  most,  if  not  all,  their  Heathenish  Deities 
to  their  original,  siwl  their  first  inauguration  into  Deities. 

Ha/e.  Origin  of  Mankind,  cb.  ».  sec.  2.  fol.  166. 

The  prince  of  Syracuse,  whose  destin'd  fate 
It  was  to  keep  a school  and  rule  a state, 

Found  that  his  sceptre  never  wav  so  aw'd, 

As  when  it  was  translated  to  a rod  ; 

And  that  his  subjects  ne’er  were  »o  obedient 
As  when  he  was  inaugurated  pedant. 

Hutlrr.  Miscellaneous  Thoughts. 

With  this  inflMguraAan  of  Philips,  his  rival  Pope  was  not  much  de- 
lighted. Johnson,  fl'orks,  vid.  xi.  p.  220.  Life  of  Philips. 


But  being  add  rowed  only  as  Mr.  Rector  in  an  mauguratory  speech  IVAl’OU- 
by  the  present  chancellor,  lie  has  fallen  from  his  former  dignity  of  style  KATE . 

(Lord  Rector.)  

Johnson.  Horks,  vol.  viii.  p.  189.  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands.  IN  DORN 

INAURATION,  Lat.  inaurart,  to  put  gold  v " 

( an  rum ) upon  ; to  gild. 

The  Romans  had  tbe  art  of  gilding  after  our  manner ; but  some 
sort  of  their  •Mavrafion,  or  gilding,  must  have  been  much  dearrr  than 
ours.  Arkuihmut,  On  Coins. 

INAU'SPICATE,^  Lat  inausjncatus ; in,  priva- 

Inaubpi'ciocs,  >tive,  and  auspicatus,  from  atupi- 

Inalispi'ciously.  J cart,  (avis,  a bird,  and  spectre , 
to  observe,)  to  auspicate,  q.  t.  to  observe  birds,  to 
watch  for  tokens  from  Lite  actions  of  birds ; conse- 
quentially, to  presage,  the  event,  the  success,  good  for- 
tune, good  luck. 

Unlucky,  unhappy,  unfortunate  ; ominous  of  ill. 

Where  hovering  still,  with  inauspicious  wings, 

About  the  verge  of  these  distemper'd  climes, 

Returning  now,  new  errour  hither  brings, 

To  stir  us  up  iu  the**  divaat’rou*  crimes. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  W art,  book  i. 

Though  it  bore  an  uututpiente  face,  it  proved  of  a friendly  event. 

Sir  G-  Buck.  History  of  Richard  /]{.  p.  43. 

Augur  of  ills,  (for  never  good  to  me 
Did  that  nio«i  inauspiruna  voice  decree) 

For  ever  ready  to  denounce  my  woes. 

Ticket!  Homer.  Iliad,  book  i. 

What  then  must  he  attempt,  whom  niggard  fate 
Has  fix’d  in  such  an  inauspicious  spot 
As  bears  do  trace  of  beauty  ? 

Mason.  The  English  Garden,  book  i. 

And  to  crown  the  whole,  a fair  account  of  the  atrocious  manner  in 
which  the  regicide  enemies  had  broken  up  what  had  been  to  in- 
auspiriiiutly  begun  and  so  feebly  carried  on,  by  finally,  and  with  all 
scorn  driving  our  suppliant  ambassador  out  of  tbe  limits  of  their 
usurpation. 

Burke.  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  268.  On  a Regicide  Pence. 

INBARGE,  to  go  into  & bark  or  barge;  to  rmbarge 
or  embark,  q.  v. 

Which  being  done,  the  next  especial  thing, 

She  doth  the  Duke  of  Somereet  enlarge, 

And  him  of  Calais  gives  the  governing, 

Whither  his  friends  she  caused  him  to  inbitrge. 

Drayton.  The  Mutnet  of  Queen  Margaret. 

INBEAMINGS,  in,  and  beam,  q.  v.  A.  S.  bea- 
med n. 

The  ingress  of  a btam%  or  ray  of  light ; irradiation. 

And  for  all  these  boastings  of  new  lights,  inbeamings,  and  inspira- 
tions ; that  man  that  follows  his  reason,  both  in  the  choice  and 
defence  of  bit  religion,  will  find  himself  belter  led  and  directed  by 
this  one  guide,  than  by  an  hundred  Directories, 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  iv.  p.  293. 

INBEING,  in,  and  bring.  See  To  Be.  Appa- 
rently intended  by  Waits  us  more  cmphatical  than 

Bring  ; q.  d.  inherent,  inseparable,  bring. 

Rut  when  we  say,  tbe  bowl  U swift  or  round,  when  we  say,  the 
boy  is  strong  or  witty,  these  arc  proper  or  inherent  modes,  for  they 
have  a sort  of  in-firm^  in  the  substance  itself,  and  do  not  arise  from 
the  addition  of  auy  other  substance  to  it. 

Watts.  Logic,  part  i.  ch.  ii  p,  22. 

INBORN,  tn,  and  born,  q.  r.  pant  participle  of  the 
verb  to  brar. 

Native  or  innate;  infixed  or  implanted  at  the  birth, 
or  earliest  moment  of  life  or  existence,  by  nature. 

TTie  sacred  poets  first  shall  hear  the  sound, 

For  they  are  cover’d  with  tbe  lightest  ground; 
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And  straight,  with  M&m  vigour,  on  th«  wing, 
like  mounting  larks,  to  the  new  morning  sing. 

Dryden.  Ode  2.  To  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Aunt  Kithgrrut. 

When  men  have  been  so  long  settled  in  a place,  that  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  are  become  natives  of  the  toil,  the  inburn  love  of  a 
couatiy  has,  by  that  time,  struck  such  deep  roots  into  it,  that  nothing 
but  extreme  violence  can  draw  them  out. 

Warburton.  The  Divine  Legation,  book  iv.  see.  3. 

INBREATHE,  in,  and  breathe , q.v. 

Breathed  into  ; inspired. 

Blest  pair  of  Sirens,  pledges  of  heavVs  joy, 

Sphere 'born  harmonious  sisters,  Voice  *nd  Verse, 

Wed  your  divine  sounds,  and  mix'd  pow'r  employ, 

Dead  things  with  inbreath'd  *ense  able  to  pierce. 

Milton.  Chle.  At  m solemn  Music. 

' That  paternal,  tender  love  and  grare, 

Which  at  man's  (all  immediately  took  place; 

That  inward,  holy  thing,  inbreathed  then, 

Which  would  rekindle  hrav'n  in  him  again. 

Byron,  Fragment. 

INBRE'ED,  tr.\  In,  and  breed,  q.v.  A.  S.  bred - 
I'nbred.  y an ; D.  broeden  ; Ger.  bruten,  to 

nourish,  to  cherish  ; to  give  birth,  life,  or  existence  to. 

To  breed  within  ; to  give  birth  or  life  to,  to  ingender, 
or  generate  within. 

'Hies#  abilities,  whereaover  they  be  (bund,  are  the  inspired  gift  of 
God  rarely  bestow'd,  but  yet  to  some  (though  most  abuse)  iu  every 
nation  : and  are  of  power,  beside  the  office  of  a pulpit,  to  inbreed 
and  cherish  iu  a great  people  the  seeds  of  virtue,  and  public  civility, 
to  allay  the  perturbations  of  the  mind,  and  set  the  affections  in  right 
tune. 

A/itton.  Works , yoL  i.  fol.  60.  The  Reason  of  Church  Govern- 
ment. 


INBORN, 

INCAGK. 


These  different  and  perpetual  carriages  of  state. government,  basts 
and  delay,  as  inbred  qualities,  were  remarkable  in  tbe  two  most 
martial  people  in  Greece. 

SeUen.  Illustrations  of  Drayton*  s Poly-olbion,  song  1 . 
Where,  Judah  where,  is  now  thy  boa's  roar? 

Thou  only  couldst  the  captive  lands  restore : 

But  thou,  with  inbred  broils  and  fartioa  prest. 

From  Egypt  needst  a guardian  with  the  rest. 

Dry  den.  Absalom  ami  Achiiophel. 

In  England  we  have  not  yet  been  completely  rmhowellcd  of  our 
natural  entrails;  we  still  feel  within  us,  and  we  cherish  and  cul- 
tivate, those  inbred  sentiments  which  are  the  faithful  guardians,  the 
active  monitors  of  our  duty,  the  Uue  supporters  of  all  liberal  and 
manly  morals. 

Burke.  Works,  voL  v.  p.  166.  On  the  Revolution  in  France. 


I'NBURNING, 

I#M  BURNT. 


i.  e.  Burning 


within. 


Which  sorry  words,  her  mightie  hart  did  mate 
With  mild  regard,  to  tee  his  ruefull  plight, 

That  her  i*-6wrmi*^  wrath  sue  pan  abate, 

And  him  recriu’d  agaioe  to  former  fauours  state. 

Spenser.  Fame  Qmrenc,  book  iv.  can.  8. 
Upon  her  steps  a virgin  page  attended, 

Fair  Erylhre,  whose  often  blushing  facr 
Sweetly  her  in-burn(r)  shame- fac’d  thoughts  commended. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island f can.  10. 


INCA'GE,  *)  Also  written  Encage , q.  v.  in,  nnd 
Inca'oement.  j cage;  A.  S.  ctegg-ian,  obscrarc,  to 
shut  up. 

To  shut  in,  to  fasten  in,  to  confine,  as  in  a cage. 

And  now  when  they  had  fully  girt  in  the  village  with  a strong  and 
exquisite  srige,  they  make  themselves  sure  of  Elisha,  and  please 
themselves  to  think  how  they  hare  imeagtd  the  miserable  Prophet, 
how  they  should  take  him  at  unaware*  in  his  bed,  in  midst  of  a 
secure  dreamt. 

Hall.  ■ Works . rol.  i.  fol.  1247.  Contemplations,  Elisha  raising  the 
iron,  Sfe. 


1 do,  with  all  respect,  demand  whether  your  worship,  since  your 
ineagrment,  and,  as  you  imagine,  inchanlme'ut  ia  that  coop,  have  not 
bad  a desire  to  make  greater  ur  lee  water,  as  men  are  wont  to  say? 

Shelton.  Don  Quixote,  voL  ii.  ch.  xxi. 


INCALCULABLE,  sit,  privative,  and  calculable.  IVCALCU- 
Lat.  calculus,  a stone;  (used  in  counting1.)  LA  but. 

That  cannot  be  calculated,  counted,  reckoned,  com-  1U.“T, 

. . INt-ANlA* 

puled.  TIOW. 

They  may  evea  in  one  year  of  such  false  policy,  do  mischiefs  * v ‘ 
incalculable ; because  tbe  trade  of  a farmer  is,  as  I bave  before 
explained,  one  of  the  most  precarious  in  its  advantages,  the  most 
liable  to  loeses,  and  the  least  profitable  of  any  that  is  carried  on. 

Burke.  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  396.  Chi  Scarcity. 

TNCALE'SCENCE.'k  Lat.  incalescens,  present 

Incai.e'scency,  > participle  of  incalescert ; in , 

Incale'scent.  J and  calcsccrc,  to  grow  warm  ; 

cole  re,  to  be  warm. 

The  growth  or  growing  of  wurmih  ; progressive  in- 
crease of  warmth. 

But  Avenues,  a roan  of  his  own  faith,  was  of  another  belief ; re- 
straining hi*  ebriely  into  hilarity,  and  in  effect  making  no  more 
thereof  then  Seneca  commendeth,  and  was  allowable  in  Cato  ; that  is, 
a sober  imcaleocmce  and  regulated  valuation  from  wine. 

Sir  Thomas  Broun.  Fulgar  Erevan,  book  v.  ch.  xxi. 

If  there  had  not  been  a provision  in  the  joints  against  such  a pre- 
ternatural inealeseence  upon  their  violent  motum,  this  would  have 
made  a slothful  world,  and  confcaed  us  to  leisurely  and  deliberate 
movements,  whoa  there  were  line  uwl  urgent  and  hasty  occasions  to 
quicken  us.  Bay.  Of  the  Creaisost,  part  ii. 

This  inunction  is  useful,  indeed  necessary  for  preserving  the  end* 
of  the  bones  from  uitalescency,  which  they,  being  solid  bodies,  would 
necessarily  contract  from  a swift  motion.  Id.  lb.  part  ix. 

The  two  ingredients  were  easily  mingled,  and  grew  not  only  sensi- 
bly but  considerably  hot,  sad  that  so  nimbly,  that  the  imea/eseence 
samrtin.es  came  to  its  highth  in  about  a minute  of  an  hour  by  a 
minnte  dock.  Boyle.  Works , vol.  i.  p.  civ.  The  Life. 

How  much  a greater  interest  salts  may  have  in  such incaletcenciet, 
than  cold,  I have  aUo  taken  pleasure  to  try.  by  pouring  acid  Spirits, 
and  particularly  spirit  of  salt,  upon  good  quick  lime. 

Id.  /b.  vol.  ii.  p.  665.  An  Exatnen  of  Antipmstnsu. 

My  way  of  obtaiuing  incalc  scent  mercury  is  quite  differing  from  any 
of  thu»e. 

Id.  lb.  vol  i.  p.  634.  The  ProdueibLntss  of  Mercury,  part  iv. 

INCAMP,  anciently  also,  and  now  more  usually, 
written  Encamp,  q.  v. 

To  place  or  lodge,  to  fix,  to  station  or  form  into, 
camp •,  (or  lodgments  for  an  army,)  to  lodge,  or  dwell 
in  camps. 

And  the  lheeues  also  incampe d within  an  Arrow#  shotle  of  vs,  but 
they  were  betwixt  vs  and  the  water,  which  was  to  our  great  discomfort. 

Hok/uyt.  Voyages,  8fc.  vol.  i.  ful.  330.  M.  Antk.  Jenkmum. 

When  as  the  legions  of  the  VolscienB  under  the  conduct  of  Corio- 
Isnu*  Msrtiu.i  incamped  within  live  mile*  of  Koine,  were  they  not  the 
matronrs  of  the  dtic  that  turned  hacke  this  armie,  which  iioubde*se 
would  have  forced  our  citie  and  pul  it  to  ransacke  ? 

Holland.  Loins,  fol.  856. 

The  roving  Gaul,  to  his  own  bounds  restrain’d. 

Learns  lo  incamp  within  his  native  land. 

Addison.  The  Campaign. 

There  should  be  some  distinction  made  between  the  spreading  of  a 
victory,  a march,  or  an  inenmpment,  a Dutch,  a Portugal,  or  a Spanish 
mail  Spectator , No.  251. 

INCANTATION,')  See  Enchant,  and  Inchaxt. 

Inca'ntatoby.  jFr.  incantation ; It.  incanla- 
zionc ; Lat.  incanlalio,  from  incatUare,  to  sing,  sc. 
magi  cum  carmen,  a magic  song ; and  thus  to  act  upon, 
to  influence  by  charms  or  magical  smugs. 

Magical  songs,  or  charm?,  mugical  ceremonies ; 
charms  or  ceremonies  of  witchcraft. 

From  which  abominable  herisie  and  all  his  other,  our  Lo*de  for 
his  great  mercy  deliucr  him,  A hdpe  to  stop  euery  good  man's  cares 
from  such  vngracious  incantations  as  this  man's. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Horkts,  fol.  843.  The  Anturre  to  Fritkes 
Letter. 
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Of  tbe  myites  and  other  impedymrtca  which*  fyll  vpan  t*w  tordes 
pnxtye,  by  reason  of  the  incantocyoi u wrought  by  fryer  Bungey,  u 
the  fame  went,  me  lyst  oat  to  wryte. 

Fahyan,  Amo  1471. 
For  tho*e  first  simple,  that  mv  [the  Moon]  face  did  mark 
In  the  full  brightness  suddenly  made  dark. 

Ere  knowledge  did  Ihe  raws*  thereof  discloee, 

To  be  enchanted  long  did  me  suppose: 

With  sounding  brsw  and  all  the  while  did  ply. 

The  incantation  thereby  to  untie. 

Drayton,  The  Man  in  the  Moon. 

Fortune* tellera,  juglm,  geomanerrs,  and  the  like  incantatory  im- 
postor*, though  commonly  men  of  interiour  rank,  and  from  whom 
without  illumination  they  can  expect  no  more  then  from  themselves, 
do  daily  and  professedly  delude  them. 

Mr  Thomnt  Brown  ■ fmlgar  Erromrt,  book  I.  ch.  ill. 

Hereupon  also  are  grounded  the  gross  mistake*,  in  the  cure  of 
many  diseases;  not  oeely  from  the  last  medicine,  and  sympathetic*! 
receipts,  but  amulets,  charmes,  and  all  m canlatory  applications. 

hi.  Jb.  book  i ch.  iii. 

The  Gothic  Runer*,  to  gain  and  establish  the  credit  and  admiration 
of  their  rhymes,  turned  the  use  of  them  very  much  to  incantation*  and 
charms. 

Sir  H'n.  Tempi*.  H otto,  vol.  iii.  p.  430.  Of  Poetry. 

Medicine  was  always  joined  with  magick  ; no  remedy  wax  admi- 
nistered without  mysterious  ceremony  and  incantation. 

Bur  be.  H'orkt,  vol.  x.  p.  196.  An  Abridgement  of  Eng  lit  h Hi*- 
lory. 

INCANTON  IN  G,  n.  See  Canton. 

The  incorporation  into  canton  ; the  formation  or 
constitution  of  a canton. 

When  the  cmlont  of  Bern  and  Zurich  proposed,  at  a general  diet, 
the  incorporating  Geneva  in  the  number  of  the  cuntnnt,  the  Roman 
Cathulick  party,  fearing  the  Protestant  interest  might  receive  by  it  too 
great  a strengthening,  proposed  at  (he  Mime  lime  the  incanhming  of 
Constance,  as  a counterpoise  ; to  which  the  Pro tc 'tan Is  not  consent- 
ing, the  whole  project  fell  to  the  ground. 

Ad  tuon.  Trarett  in  Italy.  Switzerland. 

INCA'PABLE,  f Fr.  incapable ; It.  i nr  a pact; 
Incapability,  J in,  privative,  and  capable,  from  the 
Incapa'cious,  < Lat.  cap-ere,  to  take.  Unable  or 
Incapacitate,  1 not  able,  to  take,  hold,  receive  or 
Incapacity.  (.contain;  comprise  or  comprehend. 
Not  sufficiently  able,  not  able  enough  ; not  able  ; jc. 
to  perform  or  execute ; to  receive  into  the  tnind,  to 
comprehend,  to  understand  ; to  feel  or  be  sensible  of. 
Yet  nil  this  while  full  q«i**tly  it  slept, 

(Poor  little  brat  incapable  of  care) 

Winch  by  that  powerful  providence  is  kept, 

Who  doth  this  child  for  better  dsyt  prepare. 

Drayton.  Motet,  hu  Birth  and  Si ir octet,  book  i. 

If  the  persons  find  in  themselves  beforehand  such  remediless  in- 
capability of  a marriage  e«Ule,  they  shall  be  highly  injurious  to  each 
other,  and  shall  loully  abuse  the  ordinance  of  God,  in  their  entering 
into  such  a condition. 

Halt.  H'orkt,  vol.  iii.  fnl.  $63,  Retoiuivma,  decade  4.  rase  10. 

All  incnpaciiirt  imposed  upon  the  natives  of  this  kingdom  or  any 
of  them,  a*  natives,  by  any  Act  of  Parliament,  provision*  in  patents  or 
otherwise,  (ar*  to)  be  taken  away  by  Act  to  b*  passed  in  tbe  said 
Parliament.' 

Milton  H'orkt,  vol.  i.  fnl.  329.  Obtervoliomt  on  Pence  between  the 
Earl  of  Ormond  and  the  inith. 

Rather  than  to  thunder  and  tighten  in  your  pulpits  with  them 
anus  r*»  'EA-Juils,  by  buzzing  them  into  populnr  ears  and  capacities 
mcapacKM  of  them,  unable  to  comprehend  them. 

Mountugue.  AppeaJe  to  Cmtar,  ch.  ix.  p.  80. 
Decrepit  age ; ■ ■ — ■■  ■ — 

incapable  of  pleasures  youth  abuse, 

In  others  blames  wbat  age  docs  him  refuse. 

Dry  den.  The  Art  of  Poetry. 

This  act  hurt  no  man,  that  was  in  the  present  posie-iinn  of  an 
•state,  it  only  incapacitated  his  next  heir  to  succeed  lu  that  estate  if 
be  continued  a papist. 

Barnet.  Own  Timet.  H tiham  JIJ.  Anna  1699. 


INCANTA- 

TION. 

INCAPA- 

BLE. 


Tbe  third  and  last  shift,  is  ao  endless  succession  of  causes  and  [NCAPA- 
•ffects,  where  all  the  mbtilty  consists  in  the  word  endless  ; for  what-  BL.E 

ever  it  incapable  of  being  a cause  in  any  time,  ever  was,  and  ever  

wilt,  through  eternity,  continue  equally  incapable.  fNCARN. 

Brooke*.  Lnioertai  Beauty,  book  ii.  v.  271.  Bute.  . |— 

If  we  consider  lavish  men  carefully,  we  shall  find  it  always  pro- 
ceeds from  a certain  incapacity  of  possessing  themselves,  and  finding 
enjoyment  in  their  own  minds.  Spectator,  No.  222. 

If  they  suffer  this  power  of  arbitrary  incapacitation  to  stand,  they 
have  utterly  perverted  every  other  power  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Burke.  iTnrht,  sol.  ii.  p.  302.  On  the  Canoe  of  Ihe  Prttmt  Du- 
nntmtt. 

Whatever  may  be  objected  to  the  incapacity  of  this  Age  in  other 
respect*,  youth  is  out  of  question  the  time  for  acquiring  right  propen- 
sities and  virtuous  habits 

Hurd.  H'orkt,  vol.  iv,  p.  113.  On  the  Utet  of  Foreign  Travel. 

INCA'RCERATE,')  See  Carceral.  Lai  career. 

Incarceration.  Jr  prison;  a coerccndo,  quod 
exire  prohibit.  Vurro.  The  Goth,  karkrr ; A.  S.  oar- 
ctrn  ; I),  and  Ger.  krrkcr  ; Wachter  think*  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  A.  S-  carle,  cura , cart ; (of  which  prisons 
are  full.) 

To  imprison  ; to  confine,  as  in  a prison  ; to  confine 
or  shut  up. 

He  can  them  so  inlarge  and  elevate 

And  spreaden  out,  that  they  can  compaue  all, 

When  they  no  longer  be  incarcerate 

lu  this  dark  dungeon,  this  foul  fleshy  wall. 

More.  Sony  of  the  Sant,  book  i.  can.  2.  U.  20.  (1642.) 

Since  it  [the  doctrine  of  preexistence]  supposeth  Uie  descent  into 
these  bodves  to  lx-  a culpable  lapse  from  an  higher  and  better  state 
of  life,  and  this  to  be  a state  of  incarceration  for  former  delinquencies. 

titan ri/.  Prtrjnttcnce  of  Soult,  cb.  tv. 

From  Nature's  continent,  immensely  wide, 

Immensely  blest,  this  little  isle  of  life, 

This  dark,  incarcerated  colony 
Divides  us. 

Young.  The  Complaint.  Xigki  4. 

INCA'RNADINE,  r.l  Lat.  caro,  car/iu.  flesh. 
Ikca'rnadinf.,  adj.  y To  incamadim  (Steevens) 
is  to  stain  any  thing  of  a jleth  colour  or  red. 

Will  th«  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clewne  from  my  hand?  no:  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  Seat  incarnadine, 

Making  the  greene  one  red. 

Shaktpeare.  Macbeth,  fuL  137. 

One  [virgin]  shall  en«phcre  thine  eye*,  another  shall 
Impearl  thy  teeth,  a third  thy  white  and  small 
Hand  shall  he*now,  a fourth  incarnadine 
Thy  rosy  cheek. 

Citreir.  Obteyidei.  To  the  Lady  Anne  Hay. 


Such  whose  white  satin  upper  coat  of  skin, 

Cut  upon  velvet  rich  incarnadine. 

Has  yet  a body  (and  of  flesh)  within. 

Luve/ace.  La  Bella  Bona  Hoba.  To  my  Lady  H. 

INCA'RN,  *.  1 Fr.  incomer ; It.  incar- 

Inca'rnate,  t».  nair;  Sp.  encamar ; Low  Lat. 

Inca'rnatk,  adj.  I incamare,  in,  and  caro,  car* 
Incarma'tion,  f nis,  flesh,  Kara  metathain , 
I nca'r native,  n.  from  ryesf,  and  not  a ca- 

Inca'rnativi,  adj.  J rendo . Vosstus.  See  Car- 
nal. 

To  cover,  clothe,  or  invest  with  Jleth  ; to  heal  over 
with  Jleth;  to  assume  or  put  on  a Jlethly,  human,  mortal 
body. 

Incarnate  is  also  having  the  colour  of  Jleth,  Jlcth- 
coloured.  See  Carnation,  and  Incarnadinb. 


And  he  [I.uvke]  thorough  slyrrng  nf  (he  Hooli  Goon  in  the  mostis 
of  Aeaye  wroot  Ihe  Gospel!  to  fruitful  Greeki»,and  acbevridt  the  m- 
cor»*nu*i»  of  the  Lord  bi  a trewe  tel lynge,  ac hew  ide  alio  that  he 
was  come  of  the  kynrede  of  Dauid. 

metf  Dedi s.  Prolog*. 
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IN  CARS',  The  yer*  of  the  tncamacyon 

— A thousand  and  two  hundred  yer*. 

INCASK.  Chaucer.  The  Amuimf  of  the  Rote,  fol.  149. 

We  be  aasewered)  Cryvte  our  Rodtmer  to  haue  had  ben  coma  & 
**c*mated  these  1 545  yeres  ago. 

Joye.  Exjxmcion  of  Dame/,  ch.  aii. 

For  we  do  not  take  these  for  common  breads  or  dryneke,  but  like 
as  Jesus  Christe  our  Sauyour  incarnate  by  the  wonle  of  God,  had 
flesh e and  bloud  for  oar  saluacion,  euen  so  we  be  taught  the  fode 
(wherewitb  our  fleshe  and  bloud  be  nourished  by  alteration)  when  it 
It  consecrate  by  the  prmyour  of  bi*  wonJc,  to  be  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  the  same  Je*us  incarnate. 

Stephen,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Of  7>ansuhstaniiattou,  fol.  106. 

To  this  was  it  aunswered  that  those  text**  and  al  other  alledged 
for  that  purpose  tigni&e  none  other  but  that  after  y*  faith  of  Christ 
brought  into  the  wurldc  by  the  iucamacmn  and  passion  of  oure  blessed 
Sauiour,  men  are  no  longer  boudeo  to  the  obseruance  of  Unsyes 
lawe. 

Sir  Thomas  More . Market,  fol.  268.  A Dialogue  concerning 
lieretitt . 

It  entreth  into  those  medicines  which  are  appropriat  for  the  eyes, 
yea  and  into  mcamolivet,  such  especially  as  be  fit  to  incamat  those 
ulcers  which  are  in  the  moet  lender  and  delicti  parts  of  the  hodie. 

Holland.  Pitme,  vol.  0.  fol.  286. 


Oh  I in  that  portal  should  the  chief  appear, 

Bach  hand  tremendous  with  a brazen  spear, 

In  radiant  panoply  his  limbs  uscas'd^— 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  hook  i. 

INCASK,  in , and  cask,  q.  v.  To  cover  or  enclose  or 
shut  up  (as  in  a cask.) 


INCASK. 

1NCK.YD. 


Then  did  he  term*  his  pate  in  his  hat,  which  was  so  broad,  as  it 
might  serve  him  eicelienily  fora  quiUMil. 

She/ton.  Doit  Quixote,  vol.  i.  book  i.  eh.  aiil 


INCAVERN,  in,  and  cavern,  q.  t.  To  enclose  or  shut 
up  (as  in  a cavern.) 

Then  I .id  creeps  00  along,  and  taking  Thrushel  throws 
Herself  amongst  the  rocks ; and  so  1 ncavem'd  goes, 

That  of  the  blessed  light  (from  other  floods)  debarr'd, 

To  bellow  underneath  she  only  can  be  heard. 

I >r tty  ton.  Po/yn/Uoa,  song  1. 

INCAUTIOUS,  I Lat.  incaulus,  in  and  caulus, 
Incautiously,  f from  covert,  to  be  ware,  or  be 
Incau'tion,  (wary.  Sec  Caution,  and  Cau- 
InCAU'tRLOU-HLY.  ) TEL. 

Improvident,  incircumspect,  inconsiderate  unadvised, 
heedless,  careless,  negligent. 


Nay  thia  is,  which  I tremble  in  uttering,  to  incarnate  sin  into  tbn 
unpunishing  and  well  pleas'd  will  of  tied. 

Milton.  Harks,  vol.  i.  fob  189.  The  Dot trine  and  Discipline  of 
Divorce. 

For  the  childe  of  a virgin  is  the  rrimprovement  of  that  power, 
which  created  the  world  : but  that  God  should  be  incarnate  of  a 
virgin  was  an  abasement  of  Ilia  maiestie,  and  an  exaltation  of  the 
creature  beyond  all  example. 

Hall.  Works,  vol.  it.  foL  8.  Contemplations.  The  Birth  of  Christ. 

In  one  place  they  are  of  a fresh  and  bright  purple,  in  another  of  a 
glittering,  mcamate,  and  rosale  colour. 

Holland.  Plinie,  vol.  i.  fol.  405. 


For  we  grow  sick  many  times  by  incautiously  convening  with  the 
diseas'd  : but  no  man  grows  well  by  accompanying  the  healthy. 

Hales.  Remains,  part  i.  p.  45. 

Of  mighty  legions  late  subdu'd 
And  arms  with  Lallan  blood  imbru'd, 

You  treat  adventurous,  and  incautious  tread 
On  Ares  with  faithless  embers  overspread. 

Francis.  Horace,  book  ii.  Ode  I , 

Yet  (not  to  break  ihe  car,  or  lame  the  horse) 

Clear  of  tbo  stony  heap  direct  the  course  ; 

XjosX,  through  meant  ion  failing,  thou  may’s!  be 
A joy  to  others,  a reproach  to  me. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  xaiii. 


This  ia  generally  observed,  that  all  sorts  of  wax  be  emollitive, 
beating,  and  mearnatioc.  hi.  I&.  vol.  ii.  fol.  137. 

So  that,  upon  the  whole  matter  he  [man]  slept  forth,  not  only  the 
work  of  God's  hands,  but  also  the  copy  of  lit*  perfections ; a kind  of 
image,  or  representation  of  the  Deity  in  small,  infinitely  contracted 
into  flesh  and  blood;  and  (as  I may  so  speak)  the  pro!  odium,  and 
first  essay  towards  the  incarnation  of  the  Divine  nature. 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  ik  p.  44. 

I deterg'd  the  abscess  it  ore  powerfully  by  the  use  of  vitriol- 
stone  and  precipitate,  and  afterwards  mcamed  by  the  common  inrar- 
nahee  used  in  such  cases,  and  cicatrized  it  smooth  without  any  re- 
maining hardness. 

Wiseman.  Surgery,  vol.  i.  book  i.  ch.  is.  p.  84. 

In  his  secret  history  he  unsays  many  things  that  he  had  said  in 
favour  of  Justinian,  Theodora,  and  Belisarius,  in  his  other  histones: 
and  represent*  the  emperour  and  his  wife  as  two  devils  usronsafr,  sent 
into  the  world  for  the  destruction  of  mankind. 

Jar  tin.  I Forks,  vol.  iii.  p.  141.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History 

The  doctrine  nf  the  incarnation  in  its  whole  amount  is  this : That 
one  of  the  three  persons  of  the  God  was  united  to  a man,  i.e.  to  a 
human  body  and  a human  soul,  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  in  order  to 
expiate  the  guilt  of  the  wrbole  human  race,  original  and  actual,  by  the 
merit,  death  and  sufferings  of  the  man  so  united  to  the  Godhead. 

Horsley.  Sermon  9.  vol,  1.  p.  178. 

INCARVILLEA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Didynamia,  order  Angiospermia.  Generic  character  : 
calyx  five-cleft,  bracteate ; corolla  tubular,  throat  ven- 
tricosc,  five-cleft,  unequal ; anthers  two  awned,  two 
awnless ; pod  two-celled;  seeds  membranaceously 
winged. 

One  species,  I.  Sinensis,  native  of  China. 

INCASE,  in,  and  case,  q.  v.  To  cover  or  enclose, 
(as  in  a cose.) 

VOL.  Ulll. 


What  he  say*  on  this  head  is  not  only  too  *erere  upon  the  Jews, 
but  incautious  and  injudicious ; and,  if  it  proved  any  thing,  would 
prove  more  than  be  intended  and  was  aware  of,  and  bear  hard  upon  the 
Mosaic  law. 

Jortin.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  349.  Remarks  on  Eccieuathcal  History. 

Yet  if  examin'd  by  severest  lest. 

It  is,  at  least,  incautiously  exprest. 

By  com.  A Friendly  Expostulation. 


There  most  direct  were  seeming  most  index'd 
Most  regular  when  seeming  nio-l  perplex'd, 

As  though  perfection  on  disorder  hung, 

And  perfect  order  from  inmutioa  sprung, 

Brookes.  Vnnersa!  Beauty,  book  ii.  L 268. 


INCF/ND,  p.  • 
Ince'ndiary,  n. 
Incendiary,  adj. 
Ince'ksb,  p. 
I'ncense,  n. 
Ince'nsion, 
Incr'nsivb, 
Ince'nsor, 
Ince'ntivb,  n. 
Incentive,  adj.  „ 
cento  ; Sp.  cncirnso  ; 
applied  to  any  thing, 
sc.  in  divine  honour; 


Sp.  incender ; It.  incendere; 
Lat.  incendere,  incentum,  to  kin- 
dle, in,  and  cand-ere.  See  Cax- 
!>lk. 

To  kindle,  to  heal,  to  inflame ; 
met.  to  inflame,  to  heat ; tc.  with 
passion  ; to  provoke,  to  irritate, 
to  enrage;  to  instigate,  to  in- 
cite. 

Incense  ; — Fr.  encent ; It.  in - 
any  thing  (tncene-vm)  burned, 
perfumed  or  odoriferous,  burned* 
generally,  an  honorary  offering. 


Natural!  heat*,  by  withdraw mge of  moysture,  is  to  tnocne  ascended. 
Sir  Thomas  Elyot.  The  Casttl  of  Heith,  book  iii.  ch.  iii. 


And  by  these  crafty  perswasions  they  inetnoe  emprour  k kinges 
craftely)  to  persecute  and  «l«y  cruelly  the  professors  and  prechert  of 
God's  worde. 

Joys.  Exposition  of  Daniel,  ch.  viii, 
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Verely  I *f.al  then  spake  van  you  hul-htlie  and  without  woordes, 
hut  I sH  i.11  speakc  a«*-,r«i  and  manifest  tbi»e<‘»  «f  *«  •*»  V«  a*k  them, 
y«s  and  then  *l*«  the  Holy  Govte  s!**l  keener  you  what  to  uke  & 
bow  l«  a»kc  in  my  name.  Vdalt.  John,  ch.  xvt. 

And  Salomon  loued  the  Urde,  and  walked  in  the  ordinaunces  of 
Daunt  hi*  father,  aaue  only  that  tie  sacrificed,  it  oflered  tncrmae  vpon 
aullers  in  hyllM. 

Bible,  Anno  ISM.  Ai»y*.  hook  lit.  ch.  nl. 

Some  pelted  him  with  dun*  and  dirtie  mire,  other*  called  him  with 
open  mouth  iafrtdhnV. 

Holland.  Suetonius.  fol.  238-  Au/ua  VUeUiua. 

Certainly,  vertue  it  like  pretimis  odour*,  tnoel  fragrant,  when  they 
ve Mcnu'W,  or  crush'd  : for  pr  ferity  doth  best  discover  vice;  hut 
adirraitv  doth  best  Uiicover  vertue.  _ _ 

Bn  cun.  Am  oy  6.  Of  Simulation. 

Much  was  the  knight  ioenatf  with  hi*  lewd  word, 

To  haue  roucoged  that  hi*  ollany: 

And  thrice  did  lay  bis  hand  vpon  hi*  sword, 

To  haue  hi  rod  aloe. 

Spcuaer.  Fame  Queene,  boo*  v,  can.  J. 
When  they  saw  they  were  openly  accused,  they  incensed  bo»h  the 
kings,  that  juiuiug  together,  they  should  make  the  Kphore*  oedmaoce* 

.Sir  Thomas  North.  Plutarch,  fol.  665.  Agu  and  Cteomenea 

n The  sorrow  of  his  saint*  doth  move  God  much  i 
No  sweeter  inernee  then  the  sigh*  of  such." 

Stirling.  Doomrfday.  The  aeconde  Heart. 

And  hi*  imeenaement  at  this  moment  i»  so  implacable,  that  satisfac- 
lion  cao  be  none,  but  by  pang*  of  death  and  MJHtlcHer. 

Shaitpcore.  Twelfth  Ar ght,  fol,  269 

. To  the  king 

We  gago  our  owoe  deere  loue  ’twiat  hi*  inrntemcnt 
And  your  presumptions — you  are  pardon'd  bath. 

H-jwood.  The  Rape  of  Lucreee,  sig  D.  2. 

Seneca  understanding  by  the  report  of  those  that  yet  somewhat 
regarded  virtu*  and  honour,  bow  these  lewd  incensers  did  accuse 

Sir  Thom at  Norik.  Plutarch,  fol.  1005.  Senna. 

Rut  how  agreeth  this  with  that  in  Taritui,  which  call*  a musical 
incentive  to  war  among  the  German*,  Bnrdilua  t 

Seiden.  Wuat rations  o /Drayton's  Poly^Jbion,  M»og  6. 

— l*art  inemtire  reed 

Provide,  pernicious  with  one  touch  to  fire. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lust,  book  vi.  1.  519. 

Semblably  Pythia  the  prieste**  of  Apollo  being  once  come  down 
from  her  three-footed  fabric*,  upon  which  she  received!  that  mern- 
tire  *t»irit  of  fury,  remaineth  quiet  and  in  calm  tranquillity. 

^ ; Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  9.32. 

Sean  [wqi]  leesetb  somewhat  of  hi*  windioess  by  decocting  : and 
/generally)  subfile  or  windy  spirits  are  taken  off  by  iiwciuvom  or  eva- 
poration. Bacon.  Satural  History,  Cent.  i.  aec.  23. 

Now  belches  molten  stones  and  niddy  flame 
Incnut,  or  team  up  mountain*  by  the  root*, 

Or  fling*  a broken  rock  nloft  in  air. 

AdduiM.  Milton  imitated,  out  of  (he  third  ,£nnd 

Then  rising  in  hi*  wrath,  the  monarch  storm'd  J 
Incens'd  he  threaten’d  ami  hi*  threat*  perform'd  : 

The  fair  Chryset*  to  her  sire  was  »ent. 

With  offer'd  gifts  to  make  the  God  relent 

Pope.  Hooter.  Iliad,  book  i. 

Now  like  a maiden  queen  shewili  behold, 

From  her  high  turret*,  hourly  suitors  come  t 
The  East  wKh  iivwur,  and  the  Wo*l  with  gold, 

Will  stand  like  suppliant*  to  receive  her  doom. 

Dryden  Annua  MirabUss. 

To  be  extremely  hated,  and  inhumanely  persecuted  without  any 
fault  committed,  or  just  occasion  offered,  is  greatly  rntwwive  of 
humane  passion. 

Barrow.  I for  ha,  voL  iii.  foL  118.  Sermon  10. 
Other  Saints  lie  here  decorated  with  splendid  ornaments  lamps, 
end  teceiworirt  of  great  cost. 

Evelyn.  Memoir*,  vol.  i.  p.  115,  Rome,  February  17,  .645 


The  greatest  obstacle*,  the  greatest  terror*  that  eotne  in  their  way, 
are  so  far  from  making  them  quit  the  work  they  bad  begun,  that  they 
rather  prove  iikw/iki  to  them  to  go  on  in  it. 

South.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  71.  Sermon  3. 


INCEND. 


Whilst  the  cavern'd  ground, 


With  grain  incentive  stor'd,  by  sudden  blaxe 
Burst*  fatal,  and  involve*  the  hope*  of  war. 

In  fiery  whirl*. 

J.  Philips.  Cider,  book  i. 

The  calumny  is  fitter  to  be  scrawled  with  the  midnight  chalk  of 
incendiaries,  with  14  No  Popery."  on  walla  and  door*  of  devoted 
house*,  than  to  be  mentioned  in  any  civilized  company. 

Baric.  U'orha,  vol.  iii.  p.  381.  Speech  at  Rriatol. 

Thu*  the  writing  of  incendiary  letters,  though  in  itself  a peroicioua 
and  alarming  injury,  call*  for  a more  condign  and  exemplary  punish- 
ment, by  the  very  obscurity  with  which  the  crime  is  commuted. 
Paley.  Moral  Phi/owphy,  vol.  ii.  ch.  is.  |>.  177.  Of  Crime*  and 
Punishments. 

Or  heap  the  shrine  of  luxury  and  pride 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  muse's  flame. 

Gray.  Elegy  written  in  a Country  Church- Yard. 

They,  whose  conduct  is  not  animated  by  religiou*  principle,  are 
deprived  of  the  moat  powerful  iivcrwiiw  to  worthy  and  honourable 
Blair.  Sennet  14.  vol.  ii*.  p.310. 


Religion,  therefore,  seem*  as  ancient  a*  humanity  itself,  at  lea*!  of 
some  kind  of  drew  or  fashion  or  oilier : iherefiwr,  if  w«  can  arrive  at 
the  inception  of  religion,  venei alien  of  a deity,  and  those  rites,  ado- 
rations,  and  services  that  result  fnmi  thence,  we  have  reason  to  con- 
jecture that  the  inception  of  mankind  was  not  long  before. 

Hale.  Origin  of  Mankind,  ch.  v.  aec.  3.  fol.  166. 

In  the  year  1576,  February  23,  Mr.  Hooker'*  grace  was  given  him 
for  ineeptur  of  art*  ; doctor  Herbert  Wevtphaling,  a mao  of  noted 
learning,  being  then  vice-chancellor. 

Walton.  Iff e of  Mr.  Hi  chard  Hooker. 

You  sec,  in  speaking,  or  by  sound,  or  ink, 

The  grand  inceptive  cauLiou  is  to  think. 

Byrvm.  Art  of  ling  hah  Poetry. 

IV.  Inceptive  and  deritirc  proposition*,  (will  form  a complex 
argument,  j as  ibe  fog*  vanish  as  the  sun  rise*;  but  the  fogs  have  nut 
yet  begun  to  vanish  j therefore  the  sun  ia  wot  yet  ri«en. 

Waits.  Logic,  part  iii.  eh.  ii.  etc.  4. 

4.  Inceptive*  aivd  desitive*.  which  relate  to  the  beginning  or  ending 
of  any  thing  j a»,  the  Latin  longue  is  not  yet  forgotten.  No  loan  be- 
fore Orpheus  wrote  Greek  verse.  Peter,  exar  oif  Muscovy,  began  to 
civilize  his  nation. 

Id.  fb.  part  it  ch.  ii.  sec.  6. 

UNCEREMONIOUS,  now  written  Unceremonious 
q.  v. 

Without  ceremony;  without  a regular,  orderly,  fixed 
or  settled  form  or  manner  of  doing  or  acting. 

One  holds  it  best  to  set  forth  God's  service  in  a solemn  state  and 
magnificence  ; another  approve*  better  of  a simple  aod  mceremomom 
devotion. 

Halt.  Work*,  vol.  iii.  Col.  429.  SoUlmjwc  17. 


INCERTAIN.) 

iNCt'ftTAlM.Y,  ( C 

Ince'rtainty, 


Now  more  usually  written  Un- 
[ certain : (in,  and  certain , q.  t?.) 

J Pr.  inceriaine;  Lat.  incertu $,  in, 

Incr'rtitudr.  J und  certut,  from  cretu*  ; the  past 
participle  of  ctrnere ; cert  urn  prvprie  idem  til,  quod  de- 
cretum  ci  proinde  lirmum . Vossius. 

Infirm,  unsteady,  insecure,  indetermined ; wavering, 
unsettled. 

Thy*  »s  a thing*  moste  incertayne,  how  long  they  shall  lyue,  »*>d  a 
thing  moste  certain  that  they  shall  not  hue  long. 

Udali.  James,  ch.  IV. 
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INCER-  Now  the;  that  with  to  great  studie  forcast  those  thinges  that  are  of 
TAIN.  the  worlilc , hsayng  neg lecled  heauenty  gntxie*.  ought  at  least  to  be 

raooyshcd,  Ivy  tba  imcertayntie  aod  shortnes  of  this  life,  that  it  ia  a 

INCESSA-  Mm  to  **1  * manne»  ioye  in  those  miner  of  goodes.  which*,  how  so 
BLB.  •‘M‘r  *^*7  chaunce,  jret  they  are  sometyme  sodaynely  taken  awayeby 
. r^_  j fortune.  UdalL  Jams*,  eh.  iv. 

Which  notwithstanding  ia  very  questionable,  and  of  inrer/ai*  truth. 

Sir  J'kuimu  IlrmtH.  Vulgar  Errours,  book  vii.  ch.  vii. 

The  Roman*  using  then  the  ancient  computation  of  the  year,  had 
*uch  meertainty  and  alteration  of  the  luonrth  and  time*,  that  the  sa- 
crifice* and  yearly  Feast*  came,  by  little  and  little,  to  seasons  con- 
trary for  tba  purpose  they  were  ordained  for 

Sir  Thomas  AW/A.  Plutarch,  fol.  612.  Julius  Certar. 

Or,  because  thia  cuslnme,  (of  wearing  little  moonc*  upon  their 
ahooei,}  aa  many  others,  a lmomslteib  those  who  are  lifted  up  too  high 
and  take  >o  great  pride  in  themselve*,  of  the  incertitude  ami  irwUtnlity 
of  thia  life,  and  of  humane  affaires,  even  by  the  example  of  the  moniie. 

/MW.  Plutarch,  fol.  716. 

But  above  all,  the  cause  of  thi*  i ncrrtituu*  and  difficult!*,  i*  partly 
the  conveaiUe  of  the  cope  of  heaven,  and  partly  the  diverse  climates 
observed  in  the  globe  of  liie  earth. 

Id.  Phnie,  vol.  i.  fol.  !i96. 

Those  men,  when  they  aaw  that  popery  could  not  he  honestly  de- 
fended, nor  entirely  retained,  would  use  all  artifices  to  have  the  out- 
ward face  of  religion  to  remain  mixed,  meeriaiu,  and  doubtful. 

Burnet,  History  of  the  Reformation,  Anno  1569. 

When  Aesculapius  had  finish’d  his  complaint,  Pacolet  went  on  in 
deep  moral*  no  the  meertainty  of  riches,  with  Um  rruiarkable  exda- 
matioo  j U wealth!  bow  impotent  art  thou. 

Tatler,  No.  44. 

This  organization  in  the  present  flux  and  incerlain  state  of  matter, 
must  be  supported,  continued,  and  supplied  by  proper  and  equivalent 

mean*. 

Rrookn,  VmvrrMl  Beauty,  book  iv.  p.  121.  note. 

Thu*  we  were  brought  back  to  our  old  incertitude. 

Bark*.  Works,  vol.  i,  p.  63.  A Vindication  of  Natural  Society. 

INCE'SSABLE,  \ Fr.  incembU,  incestammenl ; 
Incf.'ssant,  f It. incrjuatitmxrntr ; Sp.  incemab/e ; 
Incessantly,  1 from  Lat.  in,  and  ceixart,  i.  e. 

Ince'bbasicy.  ) ctd  ert:  a (abort,  to  go  away 

from,  to  leave,  labour. 

Without  leaving,  quitting,  stopping,  discontinuing,  or 
desisting  ; continual,  uniuterru|ited  ; ceaseless ; un- 
ceasing. 

Mine  hert  u wounded  with  thy  charitc, 

It  brenneth,  it  flxmeth  ineettaunVy. 

Chaucer.  The  lamentation  of  Mane  Magdaletne,  M.  321 

A wondrous  thing  to  speakr,  this  UurH.hushe  ful  thick  of  browse. 

From  skies  descending  down,  a swarme  of  bee*  beset  the  bowes, 

Incessant  thick  with  noise. 

Pharr.  tEnetdos,  book  vii.  aig.  S.  iii. 

The  king  of  Illyria  also  his  next  neighboure,  bordering  vnpoii  the  on* 
side  of  Macedon,  mad*  mctuanl  sule  that  be  should  perfnurm* 
hit  promise.  Arthur  Goldyng.  Juwtinr,  book  xxix. 

When  king  Edward  knew*  of  the  Erie*  landyng,  and  of  the  great 
repayre  of  people,  that  to  hym  incessantly  without  intermission  dyd 
resort* , be  then  began  to  thynke  on  his  business. 

Halt.  Edward  IV.  The  ninth  Yere. 

Scorn  of  the  same  against  the  castle  gate, 

In  strong  enchantmenls  hvd  il  doeely  place, 

Which  with  incessant  force  and  endless  hale. 

They  batter’d  day  and  night,  and  entrance  did  awate. 

S firmer.  Fame  Qucmr.  book  ii.  can.  1 1. 

■ ■ - The  lro*ty  north  wind  blowes  a cold  thicke  slrete. 

That  deales  eye*  ; flakes  after  Hakes,  incessantly  descending. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  xix.  Col.  274 

- ■ ■■-  Whose  while  bones  wasting  lie 
In  some  fine  region,  with  lb*  twceanswcfe 
Of  showres  powrd  down*  vpon  them. 

id,  Ik.  Odyssey,  book  i.  fol.  7. 


The  life  of  man  is  the  mcesiable  walk  of  time ; wherein  every  mo-  INCESSA- 
menl  is  a step  and  pace  to  death.  BLE. 

Frit  Sam.  Resolse  5.  part,  it.  

He  heard  likewise  those  meessahle  strokes,  but  could  not  e«py  the  INCEST, 
cause  of  them.  ’ “■“v  ™ * 

Shelton.  Don  Quixote.  vol.  i.  book  iii.  ch.  ri. 

And  now  four  days  the  sun  had  seen  our  woe*  t 
Four  nights  the  sum  beheld  th’  mmmnt  fi re: 

*-  It  seem’d  a*  if  the  Mar*  more  sickly  rose, 

And  further  from  the  feverish  North  retire. 

Dryden.  Annul  Miraknht. 

I am  the  person  that  lately  adsertixed  I would  give  ten  shillings 
more  than  the  current  price  for  the  ticket  No  132  in  the  lottery  now 
drawing,  which  is  a secret  I have  communicated  to  some  friends,  who 
rally  me  w*cr*a»iw//y  upun  that  account. 

Spectator , No  191. 

Thee.  Fallas,  skill’d  in  every  work  divine, 

Foolish  Arachne  at  tli«  loom  defied  : 

Incetmnt  thence  sh*  draws  the  filmy  twin* 

Memorial  of  her  fond  prevumptuous  pride. 

Wett,  Triumphs  of  the  Gout. 

J'NCEST,  \ Ft.  incest* ; Ii.  and  Sp.  in- 

Inck'btuocsi,  lersto;  Lat.  inceslu* ; in,  priva- 

Incb'ktuoiisly,  I live,  and  castus.  (See  Chaste.) 
Ince'stcoi’knf.rs.  / In  cesium  (says  Vcnaius)  is  ap- 
plied lo  any  illicit  concubinage. 

Unchaste,  impure,  corrupt;  applied  to  the  concu- 
binage of  persons  within  certain  degrees  of  kindred. 

Thys  holy  man  couldc  not  abide  such  incest  and  vnoaturaluene  of 
mariage  in  a king’s  house,  from  wbeucc  especiallye  aboue  &1J  other 
places,  it  was  coouenient  that  exaumple  of  keeping  the  lawes  should 
procede.  UdalL  Luke,  cb.  in. 

For  these  iswestuouse  beastly  blody  c rueltyes)  the  monarchy e of  thr 
Persians  begane  to  shake  and  fall)  and  Xerxe*  himself  was  miserably 
slayne  of  ArUbanus  the  last  kingr  of  the  Parthens. 

Joye.  Expossnuu  of  Daniel,  ch,  ii 

Yf  th*s  were  not  ao,  tb*>  r children,  as  borne  inceatuous'y  and  by 
vnlawfull  meancs,  should  be  computed  prophan#  and  vncleatie. 

Vdalt.  I Corinthusift,  ch.  vii. 

These  two  sons  of  David  met  with  pestilent  counsell ; Anmun  is 
advised  to  user*/  with  his  sister ; Absalom  is  advised  to  incest  with 
hit  father's  coucubines : that  by  Joudab,  thia  by  Achitopbel  : both 
prevail!. 

Hull.  Ifterks,  vol.  i.  fol.  1126.  Contemplations.  Adutophet. 

Great  Bronte*,  and  Aslneu*,  that  did  shame 
Himsrlfe  with  twees/  of  his  kin  vnkend  ; 

Aod  huge  Orion,  that  doth  tempests  still  portend. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queme,  book  iv.  can.  11. 

■ The*e  my  complaints  may  come 

Whilst  thou  in  th’  arm*  of  that  incestuous  queen, 

Th*  *tain  of  Egypt,  and  the  shame  of  Kt>me, 

Shalt  dallying  »it,  and  blush  lo  have  them  sera. 

Daniei.  Letter  from  Octama  to  Marcus  Antemius. 

The  Britain*  altogether  as  licentious,  hut  move  abmrd  and  prepos- 
terous in  their  licence,  had  one  or  many  wives  in  common  among  ten 
or  twelve  husband*  ; and  those  for  the  most  part  tncestuous/y. 

Milton,  /f  orks,  vol.  ii.  fol.  33.  Th*  History  of  England. 

That  the  knowledge  of  the  horrible  Mcrsimoutnets  of  this  match, 
should  still  and  ever  be  concealed  from  the  young  couple,  who  thought 
of  nothing  but  a fair  and  honeM  legality  in  this  their  conjunctiva. 

Hall.  Works,  vol.  iii.  fol.  870.  Cases  of  Cnu-~insre. 

Incest ! Ob  name  it  not!-  ■ < ' 

The  very  mention  shakes  my  inmost  soul : 

Tie  gods  are  startled  in  their  peaceful  mansions, 

And  nature  sickens  at  the  shocking  sound. 

Smith.  P her  dr  a and  Hippohtus,  act  v. 

For  have  vr*  not  as  natural  a sense  or  feeling  of  (be  voluptuous  ? 
yet,  he  will  say,  but  this  sense  ht*  its  proper  object,  virtuous  love, 
not  adulterous  or  inrr*riii/«M  .•  and  does  he  think  I will  nut  say  the 
same  of  bis  sense  o(  the  ridiculous  t 

Warkurtsn.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  182.  Postscript  to  the  Dedication  to 
the  Freethinkers. 
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INCH.  INCH,®.  "V  A.S.  tndsa,  yndsa : ina , ynct. 

Inch,  n.  | Uncia;  an  ounce.  in  weight,  And  an 
INCH  A NT.  Inch-board,  >*/irA  in  measure  also;  being  the  twelf 
Inch-meale,  j part  of  a foot,  as  the  ounce  is  the  twelf 
Inch-thick.  ' part  of  a pound.  Somner.  The  verbis. 
To  move  or  proceed  by  inches  ; by  little  aud  little  ; 
by  small  degrees. 

But  thuu  art  not  an  inch  the  nrrre. 

Chaucer.  The  Human!  o f ike  Bote,  fol.  140, 

If  all  the  world  were  tliyue  thou  couldest  not  make  thyself*  om 
int- hr  legcr,  nor  that  thy  stomach*-  shall  disge*le  the  meate  that  thou 
putted  into  it. 

Tyndall.  IVorhes,  fol.  ‘234.  Matthew,  ch  ft. 
The  fou*e  fiend  hath  made  him  proud  of  heart, 

To  ride  on  a bay  trotting  Imrse.  ouer  ImhimM 
Bridges,  to  course  ltia  own*  shadow  for  a traitor. 

SAak'penre.  AVn?  Lear,  fol.  297. 
Like  men  that  rcomed  death.  with  most  resolved  hearts, 
Give  not  an  iiecA  of  ground,  but  all  in  pieces  hewn, 

Where  first  they  (ought,  I hey  fell. 

Drayton.  Polyolbion,  song  22. 

A candle  out  of  a musket  will  pierce  through  an  inch-board. 

Sir  Thomas  if  rest*.  Vulgar  Err  ours,  book  vli.  ch.  ariii. 
Cat.  All  the  infections  that  the  sunne  sucks  vp 

Prom  bogs,  fens,  flats,  on  Prosper  fall,  and  make  him 
By  ynch-mrale  a disease. 

Shahtpeare.  Temper!,  fol.  9. 

■ - ■—  Gone  already 

Ynch-lhtck,  knee-deepc;  ore  head  and  ears  a fork’d  one. 

id.  H’inier’t  7We,  fol.  279. 
Now  Tumni  doubts,  anil  yet  disdain*  to  yield; 

But  with  slow  paces  measures  bark  the  field. 

And  i riche i to  th«  wall*,  where  Tyber's  tide, 

Washing  the  camp,  defends  the  w eaker  side. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  tEncid,  book  ix. 
Sotvb.  My  king  haa  in  the  camp  a younger  brother, 

Valiant  Ihry  say,  but  very  popular; 

He  gels  loo  far  into  the  souldier's  grace ; 

And  tnche ■ out  my  master. 

Id.  Cleomenes,  act  ii,  sc.  2. 

One  of  our  men  in  the  midst  of  these  hardships  was  found  guilty  of 
theft,  and  condemned  for  the  same,  to  ha»c  three  blows  from  each  man 
in  the  ship,  with  a Iwo-iueA  and  a half  rop*  on  his  bar*  back. 

Dampier.  Voyager,  Anno  1686. 

We  can,  by  art,  make  a small  object  appear  distinct,  when  it  is  in 
reality  not  above  half  an  ineA  from  the  eye  ; either  by  using  a single 
microscope,  or  by  looking  through  a small  ]rio-hnle  In  a card. 

find  Enquiry.  Of  the  Human  Mind,  ch.  vi.  sect.  22. 

INCHAFE,  to  warm,  to  heat.  See  Exchafe. 

If  the  air®  in  which  the  veasell  hingelh  be  cold,  how  doth  it 
fecAn/e  the  water?  Holland.  Plutarch , fol.  602. 

INCHAIN,  more  commonly  written  Enchain,  q.  v. 

To  fasten,  bind,  or  confine  (a*  with  a chain.) 

Whereat  she,  swreity  angry,  with  Her  laces 
Bind*  up  the  wouton  lock**  in  curious  traces. 

Whilst  (twisting  with  her  ioynts)  each  halre  long  lingers, 

As  loth  to  tie  mcAain’d,  but  with  her  fingers;. 

Browne.  Britannia't  Pastorals,  book  i.  song  S. 

INCHA'NT,  More  commonly  Enchant , q.v. 
Incha'ntkr,  (and  see  ante  Incantation. 
Incma'ntment,  ( To  act  upon,  to  influence,  by 
Incha'ntrebs.  ’ charms  or  incantation/ : eonse 
quentially. 

To  delight,  or  please,  in  a high  degree  ; to  charm,  to 
enrapture;  to  enslave  or  enthrall  the  affections,  se.  with 
delight,  with  any  subduing,  overpowering  influence,  so 
as  to  stun,  or  palsy,  the  faculties  of  the  mind ; to  deprive 
them  of  action,  of  discrimination,  of  discernment. 

Yea,  and  wyth  thy  preuie  legardimaioc,  with  the  iuglinge  castes, 
with  the  c rifles,  h tnchauntmenfw  of  thi  subtile  charmers  were  ai 
Melons  of  the  world  deceiued. 

Bale.  Image,  oart  its.  fol.  26.  sig.  D d.  iii. 


For  with  out  stul  be  dogges  and  inchauniert,  and  whoremongers,  IfgCHANT 
aad  murUierers.  and  ydolaiera,  and  whosoeuer  loueth  or  makeih  __ 
leaayagea.  Bible,  Anno  1551.  Hcudacton,  ch.  axu.  INCHA8- 

But  comes  vnto  the  place,  where  th*  heathen  knight  TITY. 

In  slumbring  swoune  nigh  void  of  vilall  spright,  * — _ — , - 

Lay  couer’d  with  inckaunted  dowde  all  day. 

Spencer.  Faerir  Qucenr,  book  1.  can,  5. 

This,  Goltho,  is  mrhanlmrnt , and  so  strange, 

Bo  subtly  false,  that,  whilst  I tell  it  you, 

I fenr  the  spell  will  my  opinion  change 
And  make  me  think  the  pleasant  vision  true. 

Daoenant.  QomUbert,  book  iii.  can.  6- 

The  understanding  not  being  able  (o  discern  the  fucus  which  Ihrse 
mcAoN/trasr*  with  such  cunning  hate  laid  up**n  the  feature  some- 
times of  truth,  sometimes  of  falshood  interchangeably,  sentences  for 
the  mn*t  part  one  fur  the  other  at  the  first  blush. 

Milton.  Works,  sol.  L fol.  65.  The  Hearten  of  Church  Government. 

Yet  still  persist  the  memory  to  love 
Of  that  great  Mercury  of  our  mighty  Jove: 

Who  by  the  power  of  his  inchantmg  tongue, 

Swords  from  the  hands  of  ihrral’ning  monarch*  wrung. 

Waller.  To  the  Counters  of  Carlisle  in  Mourning. 

The  eighth  represent*  unlawful  ways  of  procuring  love  hy  mrhant- 
mmli,  and  introduces  a shepherd  whom  an  inviting  precipice  tempts 
to  self-murder.  Guardian,  No.  40. 

A certain  Jew,  that  hy  order  of  the  Jews  called  him  into  Italy, 
tells  us,  that  upon  conversing  with  him,  he  found  him  to  he  an 
imh/in/er,  and  very  silly, 

Jorlm.  II  or As,  vol.  ii.  p.  322.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

Fcitis,  the  inferior  priestess  in  the  magic  rile*  of  the  inchantresr, 

Pam  pin  Ip,  enjoining  him  silence,  says.  Ate. 

liar-burton.  Il'orhs,  val,  ii.  p.  183.  The  DimneLeyatiom,  book  iii. tec. 4. 

INCHARGE.  See  Encharoe. 

To  load ; lo  place,  put  or  lay,  to  impose,  a load, 
weight,  or  burthen  : met.  to  impose  the  weight  or  bur- 
then of  a commission,  trust,  or  duty. 

For  humane  nature  (which  the  angels  are  better  acquainted  with 
then  we,  as  being  me. barged  with  the  conducting  it  to  spiritual 
improvements)  Is  well  charactered  in  the  stiffness  and  indocility  of 
the  pharisee*. 

Mount  ague.  Devout  e Esso  yes.  Address  to  the  Court. 

INCHARITY,  lit,  and  charity,  q.  v.  and  unchari- 
table. 

Want  of  charity  ; want  of  feeling  for  the  wants  or  suf- 
fe rings  of  others ; or  of  a desire  to  relieve : want  of  love 
for  our  fellow-creatures,  of  goodwill,  or  benevolence. 

Some  charg'd  the  Popes 
Of  meere  incharitie,  for  that 
To  wreake  their  private  «pight 
Gainst  kingdom**  kingdom**  they  incense. 

IVarnrr.  Albion’s  England,  book  V.  eh.  asiv. 

Bui  «uppo«»  him  in  a papist  enuntrey,  constrained  thereto  by  your 
incharity  to  hi*  soul  as  well  as  Ivody. 

Evelyn.  Miscellaneous  Writings,  p.  186.  Am  Apology  for  the 
Royal  Party. 

Is  not  the  whole  nation  become  siilleo  and  proud,  ignorant  and 
suspicious,  tnrhnritable,  curst,  and  in  fine,  the  most  depraved  and 
perfidious  under  heaven?  Id.  lb.  p.  176. 

INCHASE,  more  commonly  Enchase,  q.v. 

To  encase,  to  enclose,  to  insert  (sc.  in  a case,)  and,  as 
these  cases  were  tisua  ly  much  ornamented,  to  enchase  is 
consequentially,  to  adorn  or  embellish,  to  set  off,  to 
show  oOF,  sc.  in  an  ornamental  style  or  manner. 

Her  chin,  like  to  a stone  in  gold  mrhased. 

Seem'd  a fair  ieuell  wrought  with  canning  hand. 

Spetuer.  Brittain’s  Ida , can.  3. 

Myrmectdes  derised  to  uicAowe  in  marble,  a cbarrUit  with  fouro 
nonet,  and  a man  to  drive  the  same,  in  so  small  a roume,  that  a 
poore  Aie  might  cover  all  with  her  little  wing*. 

Holland.  I’ time,  vol.  Ii.  fol.  570. 
INCHASTITY.  Gifford  produces  the  example  be 
low  in  a note  on  Every  Man  in  his  Humour.  See  Un- 
chaste. 

Want  of  chastity  incontinence. 
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INCH  AS-  Tit  not  the  act  tbat  lie*  tbe  marriage  knot, 

TITY.  It  is  the  will : then  must  1 all  mv  life, 

— Be  stained  with  irncAmtlitir^a  foul  blot. 

INCH-  Hawtay.  Shrretine  and  Marwaa. 

INCHEER.  See  Enchka*.  and  Cheer. 

To  enliven,  gladden,  exhilarate,  hearten,  encourage. 

Whereby  the  ■H-uwVrnn^  majesty 

Shall  come  to  shine  at  full  in  all  her  parts, 

And  spread  her  beams  of  comfort  equally 
As  being  all  alike  to  like  deserts. 

AwW.  A Panegyrirk  to  /Ac  King’s  Majesty. 

INCH  KEITH,  the  Island  or  Innis  of  the  Family  of 
Keith,  to  which  it  was  granted  early  in  the  Xlth  cen- 
tury by  Malcom  II.  for  eminent  services  performed 
against  the  Danes  at  the  battle  of  Barry,  in  which  one 
Robert  killed  with  his  own  hand  Camus,  the  King  and 
champion  of  the  enemy.  We  know  not,  however,  whe- 
ther the  family  took  the  name  of  the  island,  or  the 
island  that  of  the  familv,  but  Robert  Keith  was  created 
Ilereditury  Mareschal  of  Scotland.  At  a subsequent  date 
it  passed,  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Robert  II.,  to  the  Lords  of  Glamis,  afterwards  Earls 
of  Strathmore.  In  the  Rebellion  of  1715  it  was  for- 
feited ; and  it  is  now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch. 

This  small  island  lies  nearly  midway  in  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  between  Leith  and  Kinghorn,  about  four  miles 
distant  from  each,  though  rather  nearer  to  the  coast  of 
Fife.  It  is  about  a mile  in  length,  and  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a mile  in  breadth,  of  an  irregular  shape,  and 
comprising  about  seventy  acres  of  surface  of  rich  pas- 
ture, or,  where  under  cultivation,  of  excellent  arable  land ; 
such  at  least  is  the  statement  of  recent  Scottish  autho- 
rities. Johnson,  on  the  contrary,  describes  it  as 
* nothing  more  than  a ruck  covered  with  a thin  layer 
of  earth,  not  wholly  bare  of  grass,  and  very  fertile  of 
thistles.”  He  thought  that  it  never  had  “ afforded  to 
man  or  beast  a permanent  habitation, ” and  was  for- 
cibly struck  by  the  indolence  and  want  of  emulation 
which  rendered  a spot  of  ground  so  neglected,  which 
lay  so  near  a large  Capital,  and  presented  such  facility 
of  approach. 

Sir  R.  Sibbald  in  his  History  of  the  Sheriffdom  of 
Fife,  confirms  the  opposite  account  of  its  fertility. 
“ The  soil,**  he  says,  " is  fat  and  fertile  of  grass,  which 
is  found  to  fatten  soon  the  beasts  which  pasture  in  it, 
and  upon  that  account  the  Butchers  ordinarily  farm  it. 
The  French  while  they  were  here,  for  its  fitness  to 
fatten  horses,  called  it  L'lsle  den  Chevaux." 

The  shores  are  rocky  and  precipitous,  especially  on 
the  Eastern  and  Western  sides,  its  rocks  are  of  the 
coal  formation,  and  their  stratification  appears  to  be 
continued  with  a similar  direction,  and  dip  on  the 
shores  of  Fife. 

A sort  of  Lock  Hospital  was  established  at  Inch- 
keith  in  the  reign  of  James  IV.  in  1499;  and  the 
situation  was  chosen,  probably,  from  its  loneliness  and 
desertion,  ul  a time  when  the  disease  for  the  reception  of 
which  it  was  set  apart,  “ the  Grandgere,”  was  believed  to 
be  a " contagious  plague.”  For  similar  reasons,  no  doubt, 
the  same  sagacious  Monarch  selected  it  as  a fit  place 
for  renewing  the  experiment  of  Psninmetichus  relative 
to  the  primitive  language  of  mankind,  upon  which 
Lindesay  of  Pitscottic,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
account,  expresses  himself  with  very  becoming  hesi- 
tation : *’  And  also  the  King  gart  take  a dumb  woman, 
and  put  her  into  Inch  Keith,  and  gave  her  two  young 


bairns  in  company  with  her,  and  gart  furnish  them  I NTH. 
with  all  necessaries,  that  is  to  say,  meat,  drink,  fire,  RKITH. 
and  clothes,  with  all  other  kind  of  necessaries  which  “ 
are  required  to  man  or  woman,  desiring  to  understand 
the  language  these  bairns  could  speak  when  they  came  — 
to  lawful  age.  Some  say  they  spake  Good  Hebrew ; 
but  as  to  myself  I know  not  but  by  the  author’s 
report.**  (162.  Ed.  1778.) 

Inchkeith  was  occupied  by  the  English  in  1549,  at 
the  request  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  who  were 
anxious  to  throw  off  the  authority  of  Mary  of  Guise, 
the  Queen  Dowager.  A temporary  defence  was  raised 
by  the  garrison,  from  which,  however,  their  scanty 
force  (four  ensignes  of  Englishmen,  and  one  ensigne  of 
Italians.  Holinshed,  v.  563.  Ed.  1808.)  was  dislodged, 
after  sixteen  days’  possession,  by  6000  French  veterans, 
under  the  command  of  M.  Desse,  assisted  by  some  of 
the  best  officers  who  had  been  trained  in  the  ware  of 
Francis  I.  Nevertheless  Lindesay  of  Pitscottie  says 
they  “ did  little  good  in  Scotland,  but  spent  the  King 
of  France’s  money  " (p.  307.  Ed.  1 778.)  The  defence  of 
the  English  was  most  gallant  and  honourable.  A strong 
fort  was  now  erected ; but  ere  long  the  Scotch  became 
jealous  of  their  auxiliaries,  who  abandoned  the  island, 
and  the  works  were  destroyed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

Their  remains  betoken  the  great  labour  and  expense 
which  were  employed  in  their  erection,  and  in  one  of  the 
walls  the  Royal  Initials  M.  R.,  and  a dale,  1556,  are 
still  to  be  found.  Here,  again,  Johnson  differs  widely 
from  the  native  estimate.  The  fort,  he  says,  never 
seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a place  of  strength,  nor 
was  built  to  endure  a siege,  but  merely  to  afford  cover 
to  a few  soldiers,  who,  perhaps,  had  the  charge  of  a bat- 
tery, or  were  stationed  to  give  signals  of  upproaching 
danger.  He  gives  the  inscription,  Maria  Ref.  1564. 

Sibbald,  however,  who  is,  perhaps,  more  to  be  trusted 
on  such  a point  as  this,  states  the  height  of  the  walls, 
which  were  of  hewn  stone,  at  19§  feet,  their  thickness 
at  9.  “ The  arms  of  the  Queen,”  he  adds,  “ are  seen 

graven  on  stone  in  the  wall  with  this  motto  Sa  Ferine 
me  attire* 

Of  late  years  the  importance  of  the  island  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  has  led  to  the  erection 
of  a Light-house  on  the  Southern  extremity  at  an  ele- 
vation of  about  180  feet  above  high-water  mark  ; into 
this  were  worked  the  stones  of  the  old  fortress.  It  was 
first  lighted  in  1804.  In  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
others,  it  carries  a revolving  light,  and  this  is  so 
powerful,  that  although  one  reflector  only  is  visible  at 
a time,  it  is  distinctly  seen  at  a distance  of  between  five 
and  six  leagues. 

INCHOATE,  r.T  Lat . inchoare ; whether  to  be 

I'.vcnoATE,  adj.  I written  incohare,  or  inchoare: 

I'nchoately,  >the  advocates  for  the  latter,  de- 

Inchoa'tion,  j rive  from  chaos,  the  beginning  of 

I'ncuoative.  J all  things ; for  the  former,  from 
the  ancient  cohum,  chaos  out  mundus.  See  Vossius. 

To  begin,  to  commence,  to  make  a beginning  or 
commencement ; to  make  a first  attempt  or  effort. 

For  verbs*  in  ace,  done  not  signifie  beginnyng.  nor  ahoulde  not  be 
called  inehoatmrs  (a*  Priacianus  and  oilier  grammarian*  wold*  baae 
them  called)  but  rather  cooltonatives,  a*  the  which*  botch**  in- 
ervaaement.  UdmM.  Ftotcres,  fol-  144. 

Bet  alt  natural  causes  failing  her*,  tine*  their  bodir*  are  not 
pure  enough  to  wait  them  up  the  quiet  nrgioon  of  tbe  uninfected 
elbe' ; and  the  higher  congrtnty  of  life,  being  frt  but  imperfectly 
inchoated,  they  would  be  detained  prisoner*  her*  below  by  the 
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INCHO-  chain*  of  their  unhappy  nature*,  were  there  not  mom;  extraordinary 
»tTE.  ioterpuiure  for  their  rescue  and  mlargenient, 

__  Gianni,  I’rrrxtttmce  of  Sou/*,  ch.  xiv. 

INCIDR.  Who,  hut  thou  onelr  can  make  our  Souls  sensible  of  thy  unspeak- 
able  mercy,  in  applying  to  u«  the  wonderiul  benefit  of  this  our  dear 
redemption  in  the  great  work  of  our  inchoate  rr  Rene  ration. 

Hall.  harks,  vgl,  ni  fdl.  73.  7*Ae  Remedy  of  Prophanenettf. 


Whether  as  fully  just  by  thy  gracious  imputation,  or  a*  inchoately 
just  by  thy  inoperaiion.  Id.  Ib.  sol.  H.  p.  305> 

Finding  therefore  the  inconuenieecie*  and  difficulties  ia  the  pro- 
secution of  a warre,  he  cast  with  lnmwlfr  how  to  comna*M<  two 
things,  The  ooe,  how  by  the  declaration,  and  imchoaliom  of  a warre, 
to  make  hi*  profit.  The  other,  Ac. 

Baton.  King  Henry  I'll. 


Notwithstanding  this,  the  Querns  of  France  are  usually  admitted 
to  the  Regency  during  the  minority  of  the  King,  which  is  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  years,  inckoatire ; untill  which  term  they  with  their 
counsel!  administer  the  public  affairs  of  stale  without  cquall  or  coo- 
(route. 

Evelyn.  Miscellaneous  Writing*,  p.  54,  The  State  of  Franc*. 

We  mutt  here  distinguish  of  a two*fold  destruction  of  sin;  1.  In 
respect  of  a total  abolition : 2.  In  respect  to  a sincere,  though  imper- 
fect indication.  South.  Sermon*,  »ol.  ii.  p.  34. 


INCIDE.  *) 
Inci'se, 

Incision, 
Incisive,  ^ 
Inoi'bob., 
Inci'subp., 
Incision-knife.  J 

grave,  to  inscribe. 


Fr.  inciter,  incision  ; It.  inci- 
drre.  incisions. ; Sp.  incision  \ 
Lat.  incidert,  incisum , to  cut  inter. 
in,  and  ctedere , which  Julius  Sca- 
liger  derives  from  the  Gr.  «<uV- 
etv.  to  cut  down. 

To  cut  into  ; to  carve,  to  en- 


But  I must  be  meu’d  first,  cut  and  open'd. 

My  heart,  and  handsomely,  In’n  from  me. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Mad  Lover,  act  iL  ec.  1. 


Max.  Pul  to  the  doom  awhile  there  ; ye  can  incite 
To  a hair’s  breadth  without  defacing. 

Id.  H.  act  Ri.  sc.  1 . 

Those  [perfections]  are  too  numerous  for  oec  elegy, 

And  'tis  too  great  to  be  express'd  by  me ; 

Let  others  carve  the  rest : it  shall  suffice, 

I on  iky  grave  this  epitaph  incite. 

Caret p.  On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Donne. 


When  as  Nature  teaches  us  to  divide  any  liinb  from  the  body  to 
the  saving  of  its  fellows,  though  it  be  the  maiming  and  deformity 
of  the  whole  ; how  much  more  is  it  her  doctrine  to  sever  by  incision, 
DOt  a true  limb  so  much,  though  that  be  lawful,  hut  ail  adherent,  a 
sore,  the  gangreen  of  a limb,  to  the  recovery  of  a whole  man  ? 

Milton.  It  oris,  vol.  L fol.  224,  Tetrachordon . 


The  fig-tree  sendeth  from  it  a sharpe,  piercing,  and  lueuite  spirit. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  Col.  503. 

They  pot  into  the  stomak  those  thing*  that  be  attcouant,  urrunre, 
and  sharp  to  provoke  and  stir  up  the  appetite. 

Id  Ib.  fol.  642. 

There  be  of  them,  that  hare  not  the  bodic  divided  entire,  one  part 
from  the  other  by  these  iwcww/rs,  cuts,  and  wrinkles. 

Id.  Phme,  vol-  i . foL  311. 

Some  bodies  taken  into  that  of  a man  are  deoppilaling,  others 
inridmg,  resolving. 

Boyle.  Hods,  vol  Hi.  p-  293.  The  History  of  Particular  Qua- 
kite*. 

■'  The  strong  table  groans 
Beneath  the  stnoak  ing  surloin,  stretch'd  immense 
From  side  to  side  ; in  which,  with  de-perate  knife, 

They  deep  inruuui  make,  and  talk  the  while 
Of  England's  glory,  ne’er  to  be  defac’d 
While  hence  they  borrow  vigour. 

Thomson.  Autumn. 

Around  the  centre  Fate's  bright  trophies  lay. 

Probes,  saws,  ii*cwo»-4»jvra.  and  tools  to  slay. 

Garth.  The  Dispensary,  can.  5. 

He  puts  the  case,  that  suppose  the  order  of  tbe  teeth  should  hare 
been  inverted,  the  grinder*  set  in  the  room  of  tbe  Mctsnvx,  Ac.  (which 


might  as  well  have  open,  had  not  (he  teeth  been  placed  by  a wise  (NC1DE. 

Agent,)  in  this  case,  what  use  would  the  teeth  have  been  of  r 

I Jr  r ham.  Physico- Theology,  book  iv.  ch.  xi.  Bole  33.  IN  Cl- 
in some  creatures  it  [the  mouth]  is  wide  and  large,  in  some  little  DENT, 
and  narrow  •.  in  some  with  a deep  mciture  up  into  the  head,  for  tbe 
better  catching  and  holding  of  prey,  and  more  raty  comminution  of 
hard,  large,  and  troublesome  food  ; ia  other*  with  a much  shorter 
mnrure,  for  the  gathering  and  holding  of  herbaceous  food. 

Id.  Ib.  book  iv.  ch.  xi. 

It  [eadive]  is  naturally  coll,  profitable  for  hot  stomachs  ; i. armor, 
and  opening  obstructions  of  the  liver. 

Etelyn.  Miscellaneous  Writing*,  p.  741 . Acetarta.  (25.) 

Cutting  or  tnetding  the  fore-skin  should  be  mentioned  here  as  a 
practice  adopted  amongst  them,  from  a notion  of  cleanliness. 

Cook.  Engages,  TOL  VI.  dl.  It. 

With  nice  incision  of  her  guided  steel 
She  ploughs  a brazen  field,  and  clothes  a nil 
So  sterile  with  w hat  charms  soe'er  she  will, 

Tbe  richest  scen’ry,  and  the  loveliest  forms. 

Camper.  The  Task,  book  i. 


FNCIDENT,  ti.  Fr.  and  Sp.  incident ; It.  in- 
I'ncioknt,  adj.  cidcnte;  Lat.  incidens,  present 

1'ncidrnce,  l participle  of  incidere,  (in,  and 

r.NCiDE.NTLY,  ( cad-err , to  fall,)  to  full  into  or 
Incidk'ntal,  j upon. 

Incidentally.  J Any  tiling  falling  or  happen- 
ing ; a chance,  or  a casualty  ; a cusual  or  fortuitous 
circumstance  or  cs’ent  ; penerally,  a circumstance  or 
event,  sc.  in  a story  or  drama. 


To  lyeue  enttsmple  to  all  mancr  of  people,  I *»yll  speke  therof  as 
it  was  don,  as  I was  informed,  and  of  the  incidetes  therof. 

Lord  Berners.  Frt/Utarl-  Cronyde,  vol.  L ch.  381 . 

I baue  made  as  nowe  relacyon  of  all  these  matters,  bycauve  of  the 
tueydentes  that  fob  wed  after.  Id.  Ib.  vol.  ii.  ch.  Ixxxil 

Howe  it  behowth  the  dauncero,  and  also  the  b*  holders  of  them,  to 
koowe  nl  qualitirs  incident  la  a man,  and  also  all  qualities  to  a woman 
lykewise  apperuinynge. 

Sir  Thomas  FJyot.  The  Govemour,  book  i.  foL  78. 


And  incident ly  it  is  by  the  messenger  mooed,  y*  there  should* 
seme  no  nrcetsitie  for  chritten  folk*  to  rrsortc  to  any  churches,  but 
y'  all  were  one  to  pray  thens  or  there. 

Sir  nomas  More.  Worker,  fol.  119.  A Dialogue  coacernynge 
Heretic*. 


And  I this  chapiter  ineidef/jr  tbe  messenger  mucho  reprourth  tbe 
liuing  of  ye  clergy.  Id.  Ib.  fol.  224. 

It  is  not  like,  the  prince’s  [Salomon]  eare  was  tbe  first  that  heard 
thi*  complaint ; there  was  a subordinate  course  of  justice  for  tbe  de- 
termination of  these  meaner  incidences. 

Hall.  Works,  vol.  i.  fol,  1145.  Contemplations.  Salomon's  Chou*, 

4-r. 

Bot  wise  men,  philosopher*  and  private  judges,  take  in  tbe  accounts 
of  accidental  moments  and  incideneies  to  the  artion,  said  Cicero. 
Taylor,  Polemical  Discourses,  fol.  615.  Of  Repentance,  cb.  lil. 

sec.  3. 

So  then,  it  is  not  meere  time  that  is  here  set  to  sale,  which  were 
odious  in  any  Christian  to  bargain  for;  but  there  are  two  incidents 
into  thi*  practice  which  may  render  it  not  unwarrantable. 

Hall,  tiorks , vol.  Hi.  fol.  789.  Resolutions,  decade  I.  case  4. 
And  thi*  disease  i*  held  most  incident 
To  the  be*t  natures,  and  mr»U  innocent. 

Daniel.  To  the  Reverend  James  Montague. 
For  that  fault  committed  argues  not  always  a hatred  either  natural 
or  incidental  against  whom  it  iv  committed/ 

Milton,  harks,  vol.  i.  fol.  203.  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of 
Dntoree. 

luto  my  thoughts  that  incidently  brings 
Th’  inconstant  passage  of  all  worldly  things. 

frruyttm.  The  Owl. 

Tho*e  bodies  which  give  light  by  reflexion, can  there  only  be  per- 
ceived where  the  angle  of  reflexion  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence. 
Wilkins.  Works,  voL  i.  p.  33 . That  the  Moon  may  he  a World. 

The  more  we  consider  all  the  wilfull  errors,  and  involuntary  mis- 
takes, vicious  inclinations,  violent  passion*,  foolish  opinions,  strange 
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Inci- 

pient. 


prejodice*,  superficial  reasoning*.,  and  obstinate  resolution*  which  are 
incident  to  mankind,  we  Khali  see  greater  reason  to  wonder,  that  there 
is  vo  much  true  religion  in  the  world,  than  that  there  is  no  more. 

SitihngJU+t.  Sermon  9.  voL  ii. 

Thy  incidents,  perhaps,  too  thick  are  sown  t 
But  too  much  plenty  is  thy  fault  alone. 

Dry  dm.  Epistle  12. 


Wherein  also  the  Constantinopolit&n  Confession  concerning  the 
Holy  Ghost,  ia  mcitUnUy  confirmed  by  the  testimonies  likew  ise  of  the 
ancients.  Nelson.  Life  of  Bishop  Butt,  sec.  50. 


And  my  incidental  explications  of  the  rarefication  and  condensation 
of  the  air,  together  with  my  comparing  it  to  a freer  of  wool,  suffi- 
ciently declare,  that  I take  it  not  to  be  a homogeneous  body. 

Boyle.  Wt/rkt,  vol.  i.  p.  196.  An  Kxamem  of  Mr.  Hobbes '*  Dia- 
log vrt,  4rc.  ch.  ji. 


1 have  occasion  more  than  once  in  my  several  writings  to  treat 
either  purposely  or  incidentally  of  matters  relating  to  cotuurs. 

Id.  Ib.  ML  i.  p.  665.  Tone  A my  G./o*»r*.  Preface. 

Here  it  might  be  thought,  that  a sense  of  the  Divine  presence 
could  operate  upon  him  only,  or  chiefly,  fur  promoting  temperance, 
and  restraining  the  disorders  incident  to  a prosperous  state. 

Blair.  Sermon  10.  VoL  iii. 


A writer  of  lives  may  descend,  with  propriety,  la  minute  circum- 
stances and  familiar  incident*.  Id.  Lecture  36. 

But  there  is  a wide  difference  between  supposing  the  violence, 
offered  to  them,  to  be  the  direct  and  proper  purpose  of  the  act,  and 
the  incidental  effect  of  it. 

Hard.  B'orks,  vol.  vii.  p.  422.  Chnrt  drrwig  the  Buyer s and 
Sellers  out  of  the  Temple. 

Because  tbey  are  incidentally  placed  up  and  down  in  the  Gospels, 
by  way  of  parable. 

J or  tin.  B arks,  vol.  1,  p.  223.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

INCI'NERATE,")  Lat.  in,  and  cinis,  ashes,  which 
Incinera'tion,  VVossius,  and  after  him  Scheidius, 
Incj'nhraule.  j derives  from  *©Vit,  applied  not 
only  to  dust,  but  to  ashes ; aud  the  fuller  adds,  it  is 
perhaps  so  called,  a Uvitale  qua  movemur,  from  «m. 


To  cause  to  be,  to  make,  to  reduce  to,  at he*  ; to  burn 
to  cukes. 

Flinni  sheweth 
What  he  doth  find# 

Of  the  phenix  kinde 
Of  whose  lAcmcm/ion 
There  riseth  a new  creation. 

Skelton.  The  Bake  of  Philip  Sparotc. 

Near  the  same  plot  of  ground,  for  about  six  yards  com  passe,  were 
digged  up  co ah  and  incinerated  substances. 

S*r  Thomas  Brown.  I’m  Banal , ch.  ia. 

For  that  penitent  reflexion  devotion  makes  upon  our  vaine  and 
foul  passions  and  affections  (which  is  the  consumption  and  mcinera- 
tion  of  them)  becomes  purgative  by  sincere  contrition. 

Mountugue.  Devouie  Essoyes,  Treat.  4.  vol.  i.  sec.  I . 

Bui  other  tscismiib  substauces  were  found  to  freah,  that  they 
could  feel  no  sludge  from  fire. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Urn  Buriat,  ch.  iii. 

Yet  it  is  the  fire  only  that  incinerates  bodice,  and  reduces  the 
fixed  part  of  them  into  the  salt  and  earth,  whereof  ashes  are  made 
up. 

Boyle.  B^orks,  vol.  j.  p.  486.  The  Sceptical  Chymist. 

The  fixed  alcal irate  sail,  for  ought  1 remember, is  not  producible  by 
any  known  way,  without  incineration.  Id.  Ik.  p.  529. 

INCIPIENT,  Lat.  incipiens,  from  incipcre,  to  begin, 
(in,  and  cap-ere,  to  take.) 

Beginning,  commencing. 

Upon  that  account  [ill  is  like  to  be  very  proper  in  fits  of  the 
mother  (at  tbey  are  called,)  convulsions,  some  sorts  of  bead-achs, 
palsies,  incipient  apoplexies,  some  sort  of  asthmas,  kc. 

Boyle.  Works,  »oL  iv.  p.  641.  The  Natural  History  of  Human 
Shod. 
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The  juke  of  the  leaves  drap'd  into  the  eye  will  remove  incipient  •»». 
films.  The  botanic  name  is  cyttsus.  pirwt 

Grainger.  The  Sugar  Cane , book  iv.  note  to  v.  454.  * 

fNCIUCLE,*)  More  commonly  written  Encircle,  *3 

Inci'rclet.  J q.  r.  and  Circle.  ’ s^v— 

To  move  or  go  around,  to  surround,  to  encompass. 

In  whose  inetreieis  if  ye  gaze. 

Your  eyes  may  tread  a lover  * maze. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  ii.  p.  249. 

The  orifice  b incircied  with  a lip  of  glass,  almost  an  inch  high. 

Boyle.  Berks,  vol.  i.  p.  7,  AVw»  Experiments  touching  Ike  Spring 
of  Air. 

A nd  w hat  coohl  be  conceived  so  proper  to  close  this  tremendous 
scene,  or  to  cetebralr  this  decisive  victory,  as  the  cross  triumphant 
meirrled  with  the  heroic  symbol  of  conquest  ? 

Barbarian.  Barks,  vol.  will.  p.  138.  Julian's  Attempt  to  rebuild 
the  Temple,  book  ii.  ch.  iii. 

INCIRCUMSCRIPTIBLE,  from  in,  and  circttm- 
script',  q.  ®.  Lot.  circum-acribcre,  to  grave  or  write 
around,  ic.  certain  lines,  limits,  or  bounds.  Conse- 
quentially. 

Illimitable,  boundless;  that  cannot  or  may  not  be 
limited  or  bounded. 


Th»  was  the  bodie  which  was  given  for  them,  betrayed,  crusifiod, 
humbled  to  the  death ; not  (he  glorious  bodie  of  Christ,  which 
should  bee  capable  vi  ten  thousand  places  at  once,  both  in  heaven, 
and  earth,  invisible,  incrrcumscriptible 

Hall.  Works,  voL  ii.  part  ii.  fol.  16.  The  Old  Religion , «ec.  2. 

INCIRCUMSPE'CT,")  From  in,  and  circumspect, 

Incircumspe'ction.  J q.  v.  Lat.  circtan- spec  turn, 
the  past  participle  of  tpeccrc,  to  see,  to  look. 

Not  having  looked  around  or  about ; not  having  ob- 
served or  regarded  ; incautious,  improvident. 

Oar  fashions  of  eating  make  vs  vloothfull  and  votusty  to  labour  A 
study:  vnslable,  inconstant,  and  lygkt  mattered  : full  of  wide*,  after 
wilted  (as  we  call  it,)  ineiratmspect,  inconsiderate,  heady,  rash,  hasty 
to  begyn  vnadriiedly,  and  without  castyng  of  perils. 

Tyndall.  B’orket,  ful.  227.  Mat  these,  ch.  vi. 

Inasmuch  as  they  are  raungers  about,  and  Mow  not  cnnstaunUy 
that  which  is  streighte,  but  are  led  aw  aye  by  tfaeyr  own#  affectea  now 
hilber  now  tbythcr,  they  ca/yc  those  that  inee  simple  and  iarrrcwm- 
speete  into  shipwrake.  UJall.  Jude,  10.  Eputle. 

An  unexpected  way  of  delusion,  and  whereby  he  more  easily  led 
•way  the  metreumepeetion  of  their  belief. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  (took  i.  ch.  xi. 

INCITE,  Fr.  inciter ; It.  inciiare;  Sp.  inci- 

Iscita'tion,  \-tar;  Lat.  incitarc , to  move  or  urge 

Incitement.  J to,  (in,  and  citart,  idem  quad  mover?, 
Festus ; perhaps  from  the  Gr.  sci-etv,  to  move.) 

To  move  it  urge  to  or  towards,  to  stir,  to  rouse,  to 
animate,  to  encourage,  to  inspirit,  to  instigate,  to  pro- 
voke. 

Ttwomuch  that  what  noble  art  aocuer  bee  [Martian  Corilian]  did  in 
the  common  wealth,  either  at  home  or  from  home,  he  was  euer  m- 
cited  with  this  thing  that  he  mifcht  doe  no,  that  it  might  be  allowable 
to  his  mother,  that  had  brought  him  vp 

Vires.  The  Instruction  of  a Christ  inn  Woman,  sig.  C.  e.  8. 

T5oda|]  takelh  Saint  Paule*  worde«  spoke  of  himselfe,  to  siguLfie 
not  only  styriog  and  iMcvtohaiw  toward  deadly  alnfull  dedea,  bul  also 
the  ten-  dedea  comitlcd  and  dona  as  be  calletlt  it  of  frayltye,  by  the 
violence  of  those  modems . 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Workes,  fol.  551 . The  Second  Part  of  the  Con 
filiation  of  Tyndall 

And  she  [Nature]  must  neede  mcitementrs  to  her  good, 

Eoen  from  that  part  she  hurtes ! 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  S[C.  vol.  iii.  fol.  670.  ML  G.  C. 
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1NCITK-  ■ What  if  tne  «ua 

Be  center  to  the  world,  and  other  stares 

1XC1JVSP.  By  hi*  attractive  venue  and  their  own 

v L>  Incited,  dance  about  him  various  round*. 

MUton,  Paradin'  Lott,  book  vitL  I.  123. 

■ - — - - • — These  incitements 

Made  me  not  shew  so  clear  a countenance 
Upon  the  l-ord  Kuphanet  av  I would. 

Praamo mt  and  Fletcher.  The  Queen  i*/  Corinth,  act  in.  SC.  1. 

So  trusted  they  shall  be  and  so  regarded,  a*  by  kings  are  wool  re- 
concil'd enemies ; neglected,  and  soon  after  discarded,  if  not  prose- 
cuted for  old  trayton  ; the  fir*!  meiters,  beginner*,  and  more  than  La 
the  third  part  actors  of  all  that  follow'd. 

X hit  an.  Harks,  vol.  i.  fnl.  597.  A Free  Commonwealth. 

Quicken  thytelf  what  thou  maist  with  all  gracious  incilations  ia 
that  holy  course. 

Hall.  Works,  sol.  aii.  fol.  519.  The  Balm  of  Gilead. 
Each  host  now  joins,  and  each  ■ God  inspires. 

These  Mart  incite*,  and  those  Minerva  fires 

Pope.  Homer.  JUad,  book  IV. 

The  whole  race  of  men  hive  this  passion  in  some  degree  implanted 
in  their  bosom*,  which  is  the  strongest  and  noblest  incitutiois  to  honest 
attempts.  Toiler,  No.  23. 

The  absence  of  Duke  Robert,  and  (he  concurrence  of  many  cir- 
cumstance*, altogether  resembling  those  which  had  been  to  favour- 
able to  the  late  monarch,  incited  iiim  to  a similar  attempt. 

Burke.  Work m,  vol.  X.  p.428.  An  Abridgement  of  English  History. 
Anno  1100. 

Indeed  no  man  knows,  when  he  cuts  off  the  incitements  to  a vir- 
tuous ambition,  and  the  jnst  rewards  of  public  service,  wbat  infinite 
mischief  he  may  do  his  country,  through  all  generations. 

U.  lb.  voL  ill.  p.  31 1.  On  the  (Economical  Reform . 

INCI'VIL,  \ Fr.  inrivil ; It  incivtle;  Sp.  i navi l ; 
Incivility.  f Lat.  incivitu.  The  adjective  more 
usually  written  mu;  the  noun  in;  in,  and  civilis,  from 
ciru.  See  City. 

Not  having:  the  habits,  or  manners,  or  dispositions, 
acquired  by  living  together  in  the  same  city  or  State ; 
consequentially,  rude,  uncourteous,  unmannerly,  clown- 
ish ; unpolished,  barbarous. 

Cm.  He  war  a prince. 

Gui.  A most  tnciuiH  one.  The  wrongs  he  did  mee 

Were  nothing  prince-tike  ; fur  lie  did  prouoke  me 
With  language  that  would  make  me  spurn  the  sea, 

If  it  could  so  raare  to  me. 

Shnktpeare.  Cymbeline,  fol.  397. 

- — All  aoliilitie 

(But  pride,  that  sckbme  of  incioditie) 

She  had,  and  it  breamr  her 

Jonton.  Fndrr-w*A*di,  EJegie  on  my  Muse. 

The  next  day  we  went  to  Salisbury  ; where,  though  multitudes  at 
people  were  in  the  streets,  and  in  the  inn  where  I was  lodged,  no 
person  offered  me  the  least  incivility,  though  I took  the  liberty  in 
my  chamber  to  maintain  the  justice  of  our  cause.  In  the  presence  of 
forty  of  the  town.  Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol  i p.  88. 

The  viceroy,  in  his  answer  to  my  remonstrance  against  seising  mv 
men  and  detaining  the  boat,  acknowledged  that  1 had  beco  treated 
with  some  incivility . 

Cook.  Voyages,  vol.  if.  book  i.  ch.  ii. 

INCLAMATION,  Lat.  indamare,  to  cell  aloud  to. 
Sec  Exclaim. 

A calling  or  crying  aloud  to,  a noisy  call  or  cry. 

When  the  king  of  Israel  is  in  all  the  high!  both  of  hit  slate  aud 
superstition,  honouring  his  solemne  day  with  hU  richest  devotion, 
stepe  forth  a prophet  of  God,  and  interrupts  that  glorious  nervier,  with 
a loud  indamalion  of  judgement. 

Hall.  Works,  vol.  i.  fol.  1 177.  Contemplations,  Jemhoam, 

These  idolatrous  prophets  now  rend  their  throats  with  indamations. 

Id.  lb.  fol.  1196.  Elijah  with  the  Baahtes. 

INCLASP,  in,  and  darp,  q.  v.  perhaps  from  A.  S. 
dyvpan,  to  clip,  to  embrace. 

To  embrace,  to  encircle,  to  surround,  in  fast  embrace. 


Tbeflalt'ring  Ivy  who  did  everaee  INCLASP 

Inclasp  the  huge  trunke  of  an  aged  tree,  __ 

I<et  him  behold  the  young  boy  as  he  stands  INCLINE. 

hsdasp’l  in  wanton  Salmacis*  pure  hsnds.  . i~  _ ~ i ' 

F.  Beaumont.  The  Hermaphrodite. 

INCLEMENT,")  Fr.  indemence.;  It  iitcfemen- 
Inclk'mency.  j tia  ; Sp.  indemenda  ; Lat.  indr- 
tncniia,  in,  and  dementia.  See  Clemency. 

Ungentle,  ungracious,  harsh,  severe,  pitiless,  merci- 
less. 

— A boundless  continent 

Dark,  waste,  and  wild,  under  the  frown  of  night 
Starlet*  expos'd,  and  ever-threat'ning  storms 
Of  Chaos  biust’ring  round,  inclement  skie. 

Mil  tan.  Paradise  Lost , book  iit.  1.  426- 

The  tndemcncie  of  the  late  pope  labouring  to  forestall  him  in  hi* 
just  throne. 

Hull.  Works,  vol.  i.  fol.  415.  The  Imprtte  of  God,  part 

1 Secure  they  dwell, 

Nor  feel  th’  eternal  snows  that  clothe  their  cliffs : 

Nor  cur**  th*  inclement  air,  who**  horrid  face 
Scowl*  like  the  arctic  heaven,  that  drizzling  sheds 
Perpetual  winter  on  the  frozen  skirts 
Of  Scaadinatta  and  the  Baltic  main. 

J.  Philips.  Ccreaha. 

Adieu  ! hut  «incr  this  rsgged  garb  can  bear 
So  ill  th*  inclemencies  of  morning  air, 

A few  hours’  spice  permit  me  here  to  stay. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  xvii. 

Inclement  drought  the  bard’ning  soil  would  drain. 

And  streams  no  longer  murmur  o’er  the  plain. 

Beattie.  Pastoral  7, 

This  aqueduct  is  not  only  an  admirable  monument  of  antiquity  for 
its  solidity  and  good  mason's  work,  which  have  withstood  the  violence 
of  so  many  barbarians,  and  the  inclemencies  of  the  season*  during  so 
many  ages,  but  also  wonderfully  bcautihil  and  light  in  if*  design. 

Swinburne.  Trace  Is  in  Spain,  letter  44. 

INCLI'NE,  “|  Also  anciently  written  Endine, 

Inclinable,  q.v.  Fr.  endiner,  or  indirur  ; 
Inclination,  , Sp.  indinar ; It  indinarc ; Gr. 
Incli'natory,  v'y.cX/r.fii',  iv,  and  * \iv~stv,  to 
Incli'natorily,  bend  or  lean.  As  the  Fr. 

Inclining.  J Indiner,  “ To  bend,  bow,  lean 

towards ; to  have  a leaning  or  tendency  towards ; a 
humour  or  disposition,  to  bear  good  will,  or  canr 
an  utfection  unto.’*  See  Cotgrave. 

Whan  that  I knowe  it  iv  the  same, 

Whiche  to  my  Indie  slant  inclined. 

And  hath  his  lour  not  Urminrd, 

I am  right  ioyful  in  my  thought. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  ii.  fol.  29. 

It  is  a*  much  In  our  power  u>  tone  chaslili*,  and  to  keep  it,  if  wee 
haue  not  the  gift  of  God,  as  it  is  to  vow*  that  wee  wyll  neythrr  hun- 
ger nor  thyrvt;  for  they  are  both  inclinations  of  nature,  implanted  of 
God.  For,  a*  Cicero  sayth,  and  al*o  the  emperour  in  hy*  lawe : wee 
are  naturally  inclined  vnto  the  coniunction  that  is  in  matrimony  for 
cause  of  propagation. 

Barnes.  Worke a.  H.  323.  Priests  that  hath  mot  the  Gift*  a f Chat- 
tide  may  lawfully  marry. 

I Ihynke  there  i*  no  potitike  man  of  the  spirituallie  that  will  make 
that  noyse,  whereby  the  heretikes  might  be  thr  more  botde,  A the 
calholique*  more  indynaUeKo  the  woorae  parte,  aod  the  more  faint 
and  frible  in  the  faith. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  IVorket,  fol.  920.  The  Apology. 

Al.ui.iter  then  ,■  but  In  him  mor.  noAte/aa  of  KtU  ih.o  of  p.. 

Mmc.,  Hite  | Whj  do  we  mol  lKl  rnnp  (Jrror,  aod  hi  Um  e.ao 
041  fr*?  Brende.  Quintus  Curtins , book  v.  fol,  123. 

Then  oft  him*elfe  ineliuimg  on  his  knee 

Downe  to  that  well,  did  in  the  water  weeae 
(So  loue  does  kwh  disdainful!  bicetec) 

Hb  guilty  hand*  from  bfnudy  gore  to  cleeae. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene , book  ii.  can.  *1 
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All  which  be  did,  to  doe  him  deadly  fall 

In  fravle  intemperance  through  ainfull  bait  ; 

To  which  if  he  inclined  had  at  all. 

That  dreadful!  feend,  which  did  behind  hint  wait. 

Would  him  haue  rent  in  thousand  pecces  stray!. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  On.  7. 

First,  all  endeavors  speedily  to  be  u**d  that  the  ensuing  election  be 
of  auch  as  are  already  Arm,  or  inclinable  to  constitute  a free  common* 
wealth  (according  to  the  former  qualifications  decreed  in  parliament, 
and  not  yet  repeal'd,  as  1 hear)  without  single  pereoo,  or  house  of 
lord*. 

Milton,  Works,  vol.  i.  Col.  585,  Of  a Free  Commonwealth. 
And  in  the  thickest  covert  of  that  shade 
There  was  a plesuaunt  arber,  not  by  art 
But  of  the  trees  own*  inclination  made. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  iii.  can.  6. 

But  Calidore,  of  courteous  inclination , 

Took  Coridou,  and  set  him  in  his  place, 

That  he  should  lead  the  dance,  as  was  his  fashion. 

Id.  Ib.  book  ii.  can.  9. 

If  likewise  that  inelinatory  vertne  (of  the  needle)  be  destroyed  by 
a touch  from  the  contrary  pole,  that  end  which  before  was  elevated 
will  then  decline. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Errourt,  book  ii.  cb.  ii. 

For  whether  (hey  be  refrigerated  indinatorily  or  somewhat  itqui- 
noxiallf,  that  is  toward  the  eastern  or  western  points ; though  in  a 
lesser  degree,  they  discover  some  verticity.  Id.  Ib. 

On*.  Hold  your  hands 

Both  you  of  my  inc/imng  and  the  rest, 

Shaktpetirr.  Othello,  fol.  312. 
Power  finds  its  balance,  giddy  motions  cease 
In  both  the  scale*,  and  each  inclines  to  peace. 

Parnell.  On  Queen  Anne's  Peace. 

No  sober,  temperate  person  in  the  world  (whatsoever  other  sins  he 
may  be  inrlmaMe  to  and  guilty  of)  can  look  with  any  complacency 
upon  the  drunkenness  and  sottishness  of  his  neighbours. 

South.  Srr*MW,  vol.  K.  p.  172. 

Some  seemed  to  have  informed  the  king  of  her  inclinablcneu  to 
conform  to  the  late  establishment  of  it. 

Strype.  Memorials.  Edward  IV.  Anno  1551. 

The  diurnal  course  of  it  lying  west  and  east,  parallel  to  the  equa. 
tor;  but  the  other  lying  in  the  broad  path  of  the  zodiack  at  an  incli- 
nation of  twenty-three  and  a half  degrees. 

I)r  r ham.  Astro -Theology,  book  iv.  cb.  ir. 

The  most  knowing  patrons  of  it  [an  experiment]  confess,  that  in 
some  men’s  hand*  it  will  not  at  all  succeed,  some  hidden  property  in 
him  that  use*  the  wand  being  able,  a*  they  say,  to  overpower  and 
hinder  its  inelinatory  virtue. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  343.  The  Second  Essay  of  Cnsucceeding 
Experiments. 

Shall  I venture  to  say,  my  Lord,  that  in  our  late  conversation,  you 
were  inclined  to  the  party  which  you  adopted  rather  by  the  feeling* 
of  your  good  nature,  than  by  the  conviction  of  your  judgment  ? 

Burke.  Wonts,  vol,  i.  p.  9.  Isttrr  to  Lord  •*•*.  A Vindication 
of  Natural  Society. 

It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  in  thing*  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  happiness  of  life  as  marriage,  and  the  choice  of  an  employ- 
ment, parents  have  any  right  to  force  the  indvtatwns  of  their  children. 
Beattie.  Moral  Science,  part  ii.  p.  19.  Of  Economic*. 

And  I have  often  experienced,  and  ao  have  a thousand  others,  that 
on  the  first  inclining  towards  sleep,  we  have  been  suddenly  awakened 
with  a roost  violent  start. 

Burke , Works,  voL  1.  p.  283.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

INCLIP,  in,  and  clip,  q.  r.  to  embrace,  to  surround, 
to  encircle. 

Whatc'er  the  ocean  pales,  or  «ki«  indippet, 

Is  thine,  if  thou  wilt  ha't. 

Shakspeare.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  fol.  351. 

INCLOISTER,  also  written  Endoisler , q.  v.  at, 
and  cloister;  clauslntm,  in  which  any  thing  is  closed 
or  shut  up. 

To  shut  up  or  enclose. 

VOL.  XXIII. 


Such  an  everlasting  grace. 

Such  a beatific  face 
/ndoisirrs  here  this  narrow  floor 
That  possess'd  all  heart*  before. 

Losdoce.  Lunula,  part  i.  On  the  Death  of  Mr*.  Elisabeth  Filmer. 

INCLO'SE,  ^ Also  written  Enclose,  q.  v. ; in,  and 
Inclo'ser,  ^ dose,  q.  v.  See  also  Include,  tn- 
Inclo'sixg,  ifra.  Fr.  endorre  ; It.  inehiudert ; Sp. 
Inclo'sure.  ’ induir  ; Lat.  indudere,  indusum,  in, 
and  clausum,  the  past  participle  of  claud-ere,  to  be  or 
cause  to  be  dose  or  so  near  as  to  touch. 

To  dose  in ; to  close  on  all  sides,  to  dose  round ; to 
surround,  to  encircle,  to  encompass,  to  environ,  to  shut 
in* 


INC  LOIS- 
TER. 


INCLL’DR. 


They  determynedde,  if  they  could  take  the  place  before  the  suc- 
cour* came,  for  to  indose  the  entry*  of  the  bauon,  in  suche  manner 
that  the  sayd  Athenyans  shippes  shulde  not  enter  therein. 

AW/,  Thucydides , fol.  99. 

Likewise  if  we  preached  not  agayn*l  pride,  coueluusness,  lechery, 
ex  tore  ion,  vsury,  symony,  and  against  the  euill  lyuing  both  of  the 
spiritualitie  a*  well  as  of  the  temporelit  e,  and  against  inclosing*  of 
parkes,  raising  of  rent  and  line*,  and  of  (be  carying  out  of  wolk  out  of 
the  realm*,  we  might  endure  long  enough. 

Tyndall.  Wvrkes,  fol.  142.  The  Obedience  of  a Christian  Man. 

A turcas,  an  ooix,  & ajaspis  dosed  in  ouchceof  gold  in  their  incto- 
sert.  Bible,  Anna  1551.  Ejrrxtus,  ch.  xxxix. 

For  they  said  vntu  me  that  within  the  mclosure  there  was  a great 
More  of  house*  which  were  built  very  high. 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  $c.  vol.  iii.  fol.  311.  The  First  Voyage  to 
Florida. 

For,  not  of  nought  these  sudilaioo  ghastly  fearea 
All  night  afflict  thy  natural!  repose ; 

And  all  the  day,  when  a*  thine  equall  petres 
Their  fit  disports  with  fair*  delight  doe  chooe, 

Thou  in  dull  corner*  dost  thyself  inclose. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  kook  iii.  can.  2. 
Yo.  I,n.  Thanks  to  ray  dear  indoser,  master  Moreerafl. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Scornful  Lady,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

I*  it  not  lawfull  we  should  chase  the  deere 
That  breaking  our  imebturet  every  raorne, 

Are  found  at  fetde  upon  our  crop  of  corne  ? 

Browne . Britannia's  Pastorals,  book  i.  rong  3. 

I now  dispatch  the  inclosed  copies  of  the  treaty,  in  order  »o  his 
Majesty's  relit! cation,  which  it  is  generally  desired  may  be  returned  as 
Hidden  a*  possibly. 

Sir  IVm.  Temple.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.307.  Letter  to  Lord  Arlington. 

The  two  fountains  are  disposed  very  remarkably.  They  rove  within 
the  I ndonsre,  and  were  brought  by  conduits  or  ducts,  one  of  them  to 
water  all  parts  of  the  gardens,  and  the  oilier  underneath  the  palace 
into  the  town,  for  the  service  of  the  public. 

Guardian,  So.  173. 

“ And  where.*’  (great  Mneslheut  rais’d  hi*  voice  on  high) 

**  Where,  to  what  other  ramparts  would  yuu  fly  ? 

Shall  one,  and  he  inclos'd  within  your  wall. 

One  ravh,  imprison'd  warrior  vanquish  all  ?" 

Pitt.  Virgil.  ASneid,  book  ix. 

I propose  to  bate  those  rights  of  the  Crown  valued  es  manorial 
right*  are  valued  on  an  m closure. 

Burke,  /forks , vol  iii.  p.  272.  On  (Economical  Reform. 

INCLU'DE,  i Lat.  includere.  See  to  Enclose, 
Inclusion,  f ante : the  words  vary  a little  in  their 
Inclusive,  j application 

Inclusively.  ) To  close  in  ; to  hold  or  contain 
within,  to  embrace,  to  comprehend  or  comprise. 

Thus  may  ye  see  well  by  that  inclusion 
That  youth  vertulesse  doeth  much  tene. 

Chaucer,  fol.  336.  Scogan  unto  the  Lords  and  Gcntilmen. 
Anchttet  prince,  that  time  in  pleasant  vale  surueyeng  was 
The  Muirs  included  there  that  to  the  world  agnyoe  shall  passe. 

Pharr,  .Emeidot,  book  ri. 

Our  marster  Christ  sheweth  that  in  fulfilling  ii.  of  these  corntnaunde* 
monte*,  boe  all  workr*  included. 

Barnes.  Wcrrkcs,  fol.  228.  Fatih  onely  justijSeth  before  Gad. 
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INCLUDE.  This  man  is  so  cunning  in  his  mAuHnes  A exclosioes,  tbit  ha  dy*- 
— cerreth  nothing  between  copulatiue*  and  disjunct  toes, 

JNCOGI.  Sir  Thomas  Mart.  Market,  fol.  943.  The  DeUUacion  of  Salem  Sf 
TANT.  By  saner. 

For  now  and  store  first  break  of  dawoe  the  fiend, 

Mrer  *eipent  in  appearsnre,  forth  wa*  come 
And  on  hi*  quest,  where  likeliest  he  night  find® 

The  onely  two  of  mankind*',  hut  in  them 
*J\ie  whole  includM  race,  hi*  purpos'd  prey. 

Milton.  t 'aradisc  Lott,  hook  ix.  I.  416. 

In  this  kingdom  the  name  of  Frenchman  hath  by  inclusion  compre- 
hended all  kind  of  aliens. 

Srf'ten.  Illustrations  of  Drayton* t Poly-o/bivn,  song  9. 

— Ho  will'd  me 

In  htedefalPst  reservation  to  bestow  them, 

A*  notes,  whose  faculties  inclusive  were, 

More  then  they  were  in  note. 

Shakspeare  .■1/ft  Writ  that  End's  Well , fol.  234. 

0 would  to  Clod,  that  the  inclusive  verge 

Of  golden  mcttail,  that  must  round  my  brow. 

Were  red  hot  stcele,  to  scare  me  to  the  braines. 

Id.  Richard  HI.  fo!.  193, 

He  [John  WinarombeJ  built  the  chureh  of  Newberry  from  the 
pulpit  westward  to  the  tower  mouth  ' jr. 

Falter.  Worthies.  Bar  Hire. 

I cannot  affirm  whether  it  [Flanders]  only  bordered  upon,  or 
included  the  lower  parts  of  the  vast  woods  of  Ardenne,  which  in 
Charlema  go's  time  was  all  forest  as  high  as  Aix,  and  the  rough 
country  (or  some  league*  beyond  it. 

Sir  Wm.  Temple.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  44.  Obacrvaliont  upon  the 
United  Provinces, 

It  i*  very  unlikely  that  upon  the  late  conjunction  between  Holland 
and  Spain,  the  Dulth  should  hare  obliged  themselves  to  nuke  no 
peace  without  the  mc/utton  of  their  allies. 

Id.  Ib.  vol.  ii.  p.  235.  To  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  (1673.) 

1 ll  search  where  every  virtue  dwell* 

From  Courts  mehuive  down  to  cells. 

Swift.  Catleruu  and  f'anessa,  (1713.) 

In  the  second  chapter  of  that  book,  [The  Wisdom  of  Solomon] 
from  the  first  to  the  twentieth  verse  iMchuively,  the  author  elegantly 
represents  the  base  and  vile  sentiments  of  unf-^dly  infidels  concerning 
the  life  to  come.  Diitop  Bull,  vol.  I.  p.  298.  Sermon  8. 

Each  note  indusii*  melody  reveals, 

Soft’ning  within  th’  eternal  finger  dwell*. 

Now  sweetly  melts,  and  now  sublimely  swells. 

Brookes.  Unieersal  Beauty,  book  ii. 

And  here  permit  me  to  call  that  language  of  our*  classical  English, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  a few  chosen  writer*  usc/iMter/jr,  from  the 
times  of  Spenser  till  the  death  of  Mr.  Pope. 

Hart.  Religion*  Melancholy.  Advertisement. 

INCOEXISTENCE,  in,  co,  existence.  See  Co- 
exirtbnck.  The  word  appears  lo  have  been  coined  by 
Locke  to  suit  his  particular  purpose  : as  a term  opposed 
to  coexistence. 

Reside*  this  ignorance  of  the  primary  qualities  of  the  insensible 
part*  of  bodies,  on  which  depeud  all  their  secondary  qualities,  there 
i*  yet  another  and  more  incurable  part  of  ignorance  which  acts  us 
morr  remote  from  a certain  knowledge  of  the  coexistence,  or  inn- 
enstrnct  (if  I may  so  say)  of  different  ideas,  in  the  tame  subject; 
and  that  is,  that  there  is  no  discoverable  connexion  between  any 
secondary  quality  and  those  primary  qualities  that  it  depends  on. 

Locke.  On  Human  Under  Handing,  hook  iv.  ch.  iii.  sec.  12. 

INCO'GITANT,^  Lat.  inrogitans  ; *'n,  privative. 
Inco'ciitantly,  I and  cogilttrc , to  think,  a cogendo 
Inco'oitancy,  \dictum.  Sec  Cooitatk. 
Inco'oitadlb,  | Unthinking,  thoughtless,  unad- 
Incc/uitativb.  ) vising,  inconniderate. 

I ncoe.it aMc,  that  cannot  be  thought  of ; incogitative, 
that  cannot  think. 

Hee  whan  wee  draw*  to  deathe,  dooeth  hys  vtletmuste  deuoyre  to 
brynge  v*  to  damnacion : neuer  ccasynge  to  mynyster  by  subtyMc  and 
i acceptable  tneanc*.  firste  vnlawefuli  longyng  io  lyue,  horrour  to  goe 
gladly  to  God  at  hi*  callyng. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Wo-kes.  fol.  78.  A Treat yee  vpon  Woordet  of 
Scrypture. 


’Tis  folly  and  iecvyiVivsry  to  argue  any  thing  owe  way  or  the  other 
from  the  designs  of  a sort  of  being*,  with  whom  we  so  little  communi- 
cate. (Halted,  On  M itch  craft,  p.  41. 

Does  this  law  attain  to  no  good  end  ? The  bar  will  blush  al  this 
most  incoyitont  woodcock. 

Milton.  Works,  vol.  i.  fol.  307.  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of 
Divorce. 


INCOGL 

TANT. 


INCOHE- 

RENT. 


The  height  of  the  mercurial  cylinder  is  not  wont  to  be  found  alto- 
gether so  great  as  really  it  might  prove,  by  reason  of  the  negligence 
or  incagdancy  of  the  most  that  make  the  experiment. 

Boyle.  Works,  veil  i.  p.  38.  .Vein  /experiments,  Sfc.  touching  the 
Spring  of  the  Asr. 

I did  not  mcogitantly  speak  of  irregularities,  as  if  they  might 
sometime*  be  but  seeming  ones. 

Id.  Ib.  vol.  v.  p,  217.  A Free  Inquiry  into  the  received  Notion  of 
Nature. 


1)  9.  There  are  but  two  sorts  of  baieg*  in  the  world,  that  man  knows 
or  conceive*. 

FirH.  Such  as  are  purely  materisl,  without  sense,  perception,  or 
thought,  a*  the  clippings  of  our  bear-1, , and  paring  of  our  nails. 

Secmd/y.  Sensible,  thinking,  perceiving  beings  wdi  as  we  find 
ourselves  to  he,  which  if  you  pirate,  *e  will  hereafter  cad  cogitative 
and  incogtlatiee  beings ; which  lo  our  present  purpose,  if  for  nothing 
else,  are,  perhaps,  belter  terms  than  material  and  immaterial. 

btcke.  On  Human  Understanding,  book  iv.  ch.  x.  sec,  9. 
From  my  using  the  word  mere  Matter,  be  concludes  that  l imagine 
there  is  another  sort  of  Matter,  which  is  not  a mere,  bare,  pure,  i«- 
cvgitative  Matter. 

C/mrkr.  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.  Preface. 

INCCEG,  'I  Ft.  incogneit ; It.  incognito;  Lat. 
Inco'onito.  J incognitos. 

Unknown  ; disguised  so  as  to  be  unknown. 

Let  it  be  confess’d,  the  Court  i*  a stage  of  continual  masquerade, 
and  where  most  men  walk  incognito. 

Evelyn.  Miscellaneous  H’ntmgt,  p.  524.  Public  Employment 
preferred  to  Solitude. 

He  has  lain  sncog  ever  since. 

Taller,  No.  230. 

Venus  this  while  was  in  the  chamber 
Incognito ; for  Susan  aaid, 

It  smelt  so  strong  of  myrrh  and  amber — 

And  Susan  is  no  lying  maid. 

Prior.  The  Dove. 


I have  been  as«ured  by  persons  of  undoubted  credit,  that  a Jew 
may  (ravel  incognito  from  Perpignan  to  Lisbon,  and  sleep  every  night 
at  the  bouse  of  a Jew,  being  recommended  one  to  another. 

Swinburne.  Travel*  in  Spain,  letter  9. 

INCOHE'HENT,“|  In,  and  coherent ; Lat.  con, 

Incoiie'remtly,  I and  hcertns,  from  httrere,  to  hold 

Incohe'rrnce,  y close  to ; Gr.  alp- sin,  to  lake  or 

Incohf/re.vcy,  [ seize. 

Incoiib'rino.  J Not  holding  or  keeping  close, 
or  in  close  connection  or  dependency;  unconnected, 
rambling;,  inconsequential,  incongruous,  inconsistent, 
unsuiting,  disagreeing. 

What  can  be  a fouler  incongruity,  a greater  violence  to  the  revc. 
read  secret  of  nature,  than  to  force  a mixture  of  minds  that  cannot 
unite,  and  to  v>w  the  sorrow  of  mail's  nativity  with  seed  of  two  **- 
coherent  arid  incjtnluning  dispositions. 

Milton.  Works,  vol.  i.  lot.  108.  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of 
Divorce . 

Besides  the  incoherence  of  such  a doctrine,  cannot,  must  not  be 
thus  interrupted.  Id.  Ib.  »oL  i.  fol.  185. 

They  entirely,  or  for  the  must  part,  consist  of  lax  incohrrvtg  earth 
Dei  ham.  Physiro-Thealogy,  book  iii.  ch.  H. 
Trust  me,  that  book  i*  as  ridiculous. 

Whose  incoherent  style  (like  sick  men's  dreams) 

Vane*  all  shapes,  and  mixer,  all  extremes. 

Rotnmmvn.  Horace.  AH  of  Poetry. 

He  is  an  humble  momber  of  the  little  club,  and  a passionate  man, 
which  makes  him  (ell  the  disasters  which  he  met  with  on  bis  road 
hither,  a little  loo  incoherently  to  b«  rightly  understood. 

Guardian,  No.  56 
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INCOME-  7711*  powdef,  when  it  it  poured  out,  will  emulate  a liquour,  by  reason 
RENT,  that  the  smallness  and  mcoAerence  of  the  parts  do  make  them  easy  to 

be  put  into  motion,  and  make  the  pore*  they  intercept  so  small,  that 

1 INCOME,  they  seem  not  at  a distance  to  interrupt  the  unity  or  continuity  of  the 
> - — , j mass  or  body. 

Boyle.  Works,  voL  i.  p.  388.  The  History  of  Fluidity. 

They  charge  all  their  crude  uienhtrennn,  saucy  familiarities  with 
God,  and  nauseous  tautologies,  upon  the  Spirit  piompling  such 
things  upon  them.  South.  Sermons,  voL  it.  p.  46. 

But  this  historian  of  men  and  manners  goes  on  in  the  same  ram- 
bling inn.  her  ml  manner,  and  so  lie  can  but  discredit  the  Jewish  his- 
tory he  cares  little  for  the  rest. 

War  bur  ten.  Work*,  vol.  iv.  p.  389.  The  Divine  legation,  notes, 
booh  v.  (*.)  p.  132- 

In  the  language  of  passion  too,  which  the  poet  must  sometimes 
imitate,  we  do  not  taped  great  perspicuity ; it  being  the  nature  of 
violent  passion  to  unsetile  the  mind  and  make  men  speak  incoherently. 

Beattie.  Moral  Science,  part  iv.  ch.  i.  sec.  3. 

Observe  the  incoherence  of  the  things  litre  joined  together,  making 
“ a view  extinguish,"  and  44  extinguish  seeds." 

Blair,  lecture  ! 5.  vol,  i.  p.  389. 

INCOLUMITY,  Fr.  incolumite ; Lat-  incotumitxu, 
in,  and  columis,  i.  e.  mn its,  sound,  safe. 

Safety,  healthfulness. 

The  Parliament  is  necessary  to  assert  and  preserve  the  national 
rights  of  a People,  with  the  incolumity  and  welfare  of  a Country. 

Umtell.  Letter*. 

And  whereas  the  doctor  tells  us,  that  the  cause  of  the  incohnmty 
of  the  tadpole  is,  that  the  pressure  or  contusion  of  (lie  particles  of 
the  water  agaioat  one  another  is  hindered  or  frustrated  by  the  yrind- 
pium  hytarchium . 

Boyle.  Hark*,  vol.  lil.  p.  8 1 7.  An  Hydrostatical  Discourse,  8fc. 

INCOMBINING.  See  Combine,  (bina  jungcre.) 

Not  joining,  or  connecting,  disuniting  ; disagreeing. 
See  the  Quotation  from  Milton  in  c.  incoherent , ante. 

INCOMBU'STIBLE,!  Fr.  and  Sp.  incombusti- 

Incom  busti  bi'lity.  J 6/e;  It.  incom  bustibile,  in, 
and  combustible;  Lat.  com-burrrc,  con,  and  burr  re,  or 
ttrere,  to  bum. 

That  cannot  or  may  not  be  burned. 

[Pliny]  affirms  that  in  some  part  of  Tartarie,  there  were  mines  of 
iron  whose  filaments  were  weaved  into  incumbmtible  cloth. 

Sir  Thomat  Brown.  Vulgar  Errtmrs,  book  iii.  ch.  xiv. 

Besides,  that  the  spirits  seeming  to  be  hut  the  most  subtile  and 
unctuous  panicles  of  the  blood,  appear  to  be  a very  differing  nature 
from  (bat  of  the  lean  and  incombustible  corpuscles  of  air. 

Boyle.  Work*,  vol.  i.  p.  103.  Experiments  touching  the  Spring  of 
the  Air. 

The  amianthus  [is  remarkable]  for  its  incombustibility. 

Dr.  IhncrrJ  Robinson,  rn  Bay,  On  the  Creation,  part  ii. 

In  Eutxva's  isle 

A wonderous  rock  it  found,  of  which  are  woven 
Vests  uiawiiiufd/r, 

Dyer.  The  Fleece,  book  U, 

I'NCOME,  r.')  In,  and  come,  q.  v.  A.S.  coman  ; 

I ncome,  >D.  komen  ; Ger.  kommen ; Sw. 

Inco'ming.  J kornrna. 

To  come  in  or  into : — the  noun  was  formerly  much 
used  met.  as  in  the  Quotation  from  Glanvil.  It  is  now 
usually  applied  to 

The  profit,  or  emolument,  the  revenue,  coming  in; 
payment  for  labour,  wages, — coming  in. 

here  kyng  & y*  power  such  rou ascii  to  grdere  noroc, 

To  kepe  pc  emperoure's  fulc  cr  heo  to  hr  income. 

It  Gloucester,  p.  48. 
First  Virgil's  voyce,  then  Varies  prayse 
your  presence  dyd  procure  : 

At  mine  income,  1 low  tod  lowe, 
and  muttred  full  demure. 

Dr  ant.  Horace.  Satyr*  6. 


H w at  his  fine  tacowmiaf,  charg’d  his  *peare  INCOME. 

At  him,  that  first  appeared  in  his  sight.  _ 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  iv.  can.  5.  INCOM 
So  that  a sincere  and  lowly-minded  Christian  talks  of  no  imme-  MODE, 
diate  incomes,  or  communications ; and  perhaps  dnrst  not,  out  of  re-  WyW 
verence,  trust  to  Im  own  present  concept iou*  in  a work  so  solemn. 

Glam  */.  Sermon  1.  p.  41. 

His  majwfy,  the  most  knowing  judge  of  men,  and  the  lest  master, 
has  acknowledged  tho  ease  and  bent  fit  he  receives  in  the  income*  of 
his  treasury,  which  you  found  not  only  disordered,  but  exhausted. 

Dryden.  1‘rote  Ufa- As,  vol,  ii.  p.  3.  silt  for  Lave.  Dedication. 

Friend  Jerkin  bad  an  tmwr  clear, 

Some  fifteen  pound*,  or  more,  a year, 

And  rented,  on  the  farming  plan, 

Grounds  at  much  greater  sums  per  ann. 

U>yL  The  Spirit  of  Contradiction. 

It  is  therefore  the  first  and  fundamental  interest  of  the  labourer, 
that  the  farmer  should  have  a full  incoming  profit  on  the  product  of 
his  labour. 

Burke.  Works,  voL  via.  p.  381.  On  Scarcity. 

INCOMMENSURABLE,")  Fr.  ami  Sp.  i n com- 
Incom.we'.nsi'rahlkness,  ( mensurable  ; It.  incom- 
Incommenmirabi'i.itv,  | mrnsurabitc ; in.  con. 
Incommensurate.  I and  Lat.  meiuura,  a 

measure. 

Not  to  be  manured  by  one  and  the  same  measure  ; 
(Cotgrave  ;)  not  to  be  brought  or  reduced  to  the  same 
dimensions  or  capacity. 

Wherein  alio  is  involved  the  forum  possibility  and  irroyrrjmriwura- 
bility  of  things. 

Afore.  The  Phitsmpkie  Cabbala,  ch.  i.  fol.  16. 

The  demonstration  of  the  one  hundred  and  seventeenth  proposition 
of  Euclid's  tenth  book,  proves  the  side  and  diagonal  of  a square  to  be 
incommensurable. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  418.  A Discourse  of  Things  above 
Beaton. 

But  contents  hirnsetr  to  demonstrate  the  incommenturableneu  of 
the  side  and  diagonal  of  a square  without  troubling  himself  to  take 
notice  of  the  difficulties  that  attend  the  endless  divisibility  of  a line, 
which  would  fullow  from  what  he  demonstrated. 

Id.  lb.  p.  468.  Ad  nee  in  judging  of  Things,  SfC. 

Though  they  invade  it  not  in  live  form  of  a liquor,  but  of  dry  ex- 
halations, so  they  be  not  incommeniuratr  to  its  pore*. 

Id.  Ib.  p.  780.  Of  the  I’uurtminris  of  Solid  Bodies. 

Aristotle  mentions  (he  incommensurability  of  (be  diagonal  of  a 
square  to  its  tide,  and  give*  a fiint  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
demonstrated. 

Arid.  Essay  6-  Of  the  Human  Mind,  ch.  vis. 

Between  money  and  such  service*,  if  done  by  abler  men  than  I 
am,  there  is  no  common  principle  of  comparison  ; they  are  quantities 
incommensurable. 

Burke  Works,  ml.  v iii.  pi  10.  Letter  to  a Sable  Lord. 

He  who  stops  at  any  point  of  excellence  is  every  day  sinking  in 
estimation,  because  Ins  improvement  grows  rontinually  more  «t- 
eomsnensuraie  to  his  life. 

Johnson.  The  Rambler,  No.  127. 

INCOMMIXTURE,  in,  con,  mixture,  from  mix; 

A.  S.  mtic-an,  to  mix  or  mingle. 

Want  of,  freedom  from,  mixture,  or  being  mixed  or 
mingled  ; severalty  or  separateness. 

In  what  parity  and  incrmmirture  the  language  of  that  people 
stood,  which  were  casually  discovered  in  the  heart  of  Spain,  between 
the  mountains  of  Castile,  no  longer  ago  thao  in  the  time  of  Duke 
D’Alva,  we  hare  not  met  with  a good  account  farther  then  that  their 
words  were  Basquisb  or  Cantabrian. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Miscellanies,  p.  135. 

INCOM MO'DE,  v.  1 See  Accommodate,  and 
Incommo'de,  ».  Discommodati.  Fr.  incom - 

Inco'mmodate,  modcr ; It.  incomodarc; 

Incommo'dious,  ^Sp.  incomodar;  Lat.  in- 

Incommo'diocbly,  commodus,  in,  and  commo- 

Incommo  dio cs ness,  dum , i.  t.  cum  modo , with 

Incommo'dity.  J measure,  with  moderation  ; 
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1NC0M-  consequentially,  convenient  or  suitable,  useful ; and 
MODE,  thus  incommodious  is 

-• •v-*-'  Inconvenient,  unsuiting,  unfitting,  uneasy  ; disadvan- 

tageous. To  incommode  or  incommodate. 

To  act  to  the  inconvenience  or  uneasiness,  to  the 
trouble  or  disquiet,  of ; to  hinder,  to  trouble,  to  disquiet, 
to  disease,  to  embarrass. 

Preying  you  effectually  to  follow  the  amt,  always  foreseeing,  thvt 
the  number  be  not  too  great,  in  avoiding  sundry  incommodes  and  incon- 
veniences that  might  follow  thereof. 

Strype.  Memorial*.  Henry  Fill.  .1**0  1518.  The  Cardura/  to 
the  Ambassadors  in  France. 


Beaide  their  daily  labour,  their  life  i»  nothing  hard  or  incoiamo- 
More.  Utopia,  voL  L hook  i . p.  83. 


Cornelia*  Cefou  sayeth  that  sloggishnr*  dullelh  the  body,  lahour 
doth  *t length  it,  the  finite  bringelh  the  ^commodities  of  age  shortely, 
the  last  maketh  a man  long*  tyme  lusty. 

Sir  Thomas  EJyot.  The  Cartel  of  He/th.  book  ii.  eh.  am. 


Yet  layrlh  he  another  incaamaditie  y‘  the  infldelles  wil  mock  vs 
and  abhorre  vs,  in  that  thei  s«  nothing  but  such  apesplaye  among*  va 
wberof  no  roan  can  geue  a reason. 

&r  Thom om  More.  Workes,  fol.  390.  The  First  Part  of  the  Con- 
futation of  Tyndall. 

Here  the  soul  is  discomposed  and  hindred  j it  is  not  aa  it  shall  be, 
at  it  ought  to  be,  at  it  was  intended  to  be ; it  is  not  permitted  to  its 
own  freedom,  and  proper  operation  ; so  that  all  we  can  understand  of 
it  here  is,  that  it  is  so  u»eoiet**oda/ed  with  a troubled  and  abated  in- 
strument. that  the  object  we  are  to  consider  cannot  b«  offered  to  u* 
in  a right  line,  in  jus*  and  equal  propositions. 

Taylor.  Sermons,  foL  163.  Funeral  Sermon  on  Lady  Carbery. 


Foe  besides  they  [the  fig-tree  and  olive-tree]  draw  away  the  sap 
that  doth  nourish  the  other  tree*,  they  cast  also  a certain  moisture 
and  steam  upon  them,  that  is  very  hurtfull  and  incommodious. 

Sir  Thf'mat  North.  Plutarch,  Solon. 


1 may  safely  say,  that  all  the  ostentation  of  our  grandees  is,  juat 
like  a treine  of  no  use  in  the  world,  but  horribly  cumbersome  and 
meomtnodtom.  Cowley.  Eusay  6.  Of  Grratneu. 

He  [Montague]  enjoyed  so  plentiful  and  honourable  a fortune  in  a 
moet  excellent  country,  as  allowed  him  all  the  real  couvenieaciea  of 
it,  separated  and  purged  from  the  uveowtawifi/ie*. 


They  would  have  all  docked  to  oat  or  a few  places,  taken  up  their 
rest  in  the  temperate  rones  only,  and  coveted  one  food,  the  easiest  to 
be  come  at,  and  most  spectra*  in  shew  ; and  so  would  have  poisoned, 
starved,  or  greatly  incommoded  one  another. 

Jter ham.  Phyrico- Theology,  book  i».  ch  IX. 

These  little  creatures  continued  to  swim  up  and  down  for  soma 
few  days,  without  seeming  to  be  moch  nsoommorfa/rd  by  so  unusual 
an  habitation. 

Boyle.  Work*,  vol.  iii.  p.  378.  Pneumatic*/  Experiment!  about 
Respiration. 

Were  the  earth  an  angular  body,  and  not  round,  all  the  whole 
earth  would  be  nothing  else  but  vast  mountain*,  and  so— incommodious 
for  animals  to  live  upon. 

Pay.  Of  the  Creation,  part  ii.  p.  22!/. 

Without  this  erect  posture  hi*  oyca  would  hare  been  the  moat 
prone,  and  inremmodnm*ty  situated  of  all  animal*. 

Derham.  Physira-Theo/ogy,  bookv.  ch.  U. 

[The  Hoapital  at  Enchuyseu]  is  contrived,  finished,  and  ordered, 
a*  if  it  were  done  with  a kind  intention  of  some  well-natured  man, 
that  those,  who  bad  passed  their  whole  lives  in  the  hardships 
and  wKYimmoAtirr  of  the  sea,  should  find  a retreat  stored  with  all  the 
eases  and  conveniences  that  old  age  U capable  of  feeling  and  en- 
joying. 

Sir  Wm.  Temple.  Work*,  voL  i.  p.  140.  Upon  the  United  Province*. 

When  Marcu*  Aurelius  was  at  war  with  the  Quadi,  a.  D.  174,  aud 
in  the  utmost  distress  and  danger,  his  army  was  relieved  by  a plentiful 
shower  of  rain,  together  with  hail,  thunder,  and  lightning,  which  so 
incommoded  his  enemies,  that  the  elements  seemed  to  fight  for  him. 
Jortin.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  76.  Remark*  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 
Long  time  elapsed  or  e’er  our  ragged  sires 
Complain'd,  though  incommodiously  pent  in, 

And  ill  at  ease  behind. 

Casrper.  The  Task,  book  L 


The  xneommodunune**  of  the  Scotch  windows  keeps  ihrm  very 
closely  shut. 

Johnson  Work*,  voL  viii.  p,  2tM.  A Journey  to  the  Western 
Islands, 

In  the  estimate  which  you  have  made  of  the  two  states,  it  appears 
that  thr  mtommodities  of  a -ingle  life  are,  in  a great  measure,  neces- 
sary and  certain,  but  those  of  the  conjugal  stale  accidental  and  avoid- 
able. Id.  lb.  lot.  iii.  p.  634.  R osseins,  ch.  xxix. 


INCOM- 

MODE. 

INCOM- 

PARABLE. 


INCOMMUNICABLE,  ‘ 

Incommu'nicablkneks, 

Incommu'nicably, 

I N OOM  MUNICABILITY, 

Incommv'nicated, 

In  COMMUNICATING. 


Fr.  and  Sp.  incom- 
municabtr. ; It.  incom- 
municabilc.  See  Com- 
mune, and  Uncommuni- 
cated. 

That  cannot  be  com- 


municated or  made  common  to  others,  that  cannot  he 
conferred,  bestowed,  shared,  or  participated;  imparted, 
difcclosed,  or  revealed. 


The  incommunicable  jewell  of  his  conscience  he  will  not  give,  but 
reserve  to  himself.  It  seems  that  his  conscience  was  none  of  the 
crown-jewels  ; for  those  we  knew  were  in  Holland,  not  irwhurmiskw- 
hie  to  buy  arms  against  subject*. 

.Milton.  Works,  voL  L fol.  398.  An  Answer  to  Eikon  Bos  dike. 


The  infinilrnes*  of  his  duration  is  a part  of  the  divine  perfection 
(ill  my  judgment)  incommunicable  to  any  rrealrd  being. 

Hale.  Origin  of  Mankind,  ch.  vi.  sec.  I.  fob  117. 

The  result  or  which  is,  that  (hi*  absolution  of  penitents  in  the  court 
Christina,  was  not  an  act  of  priestly  power  mcvmmumicably. 

Taylor.  Of  Repentance , ch.  >.  sec.  4.  ful.  859. 

The  incommmucaiihiy  of  this  peace  with  many  out  of  hi*  church. 

Hales.  Remains,  p.  HI, 

For  although  in  that  iodidinguisht  mass,  all  things  seemed  one.  yet 
separated  by  the  voice  of  GoJ,  according  to  their  species,  they  came 
out  in  moommuni.aled  varieties,  and  irrelative  seminal  lies,  at*  well  a* 
divided  places, 

Sir  Thomas  Broun.  Vulgar  Errourt,  book  lit.  ch.  xxiv. 

"Ihe  Gentiles  might  he  called  God's  own,  u a man  call*  hi*  hall  or 
his  parlour  his  own,  which  yet  others  pass  through  and  make  use  of 
it ; rat  the  Jews  were  so,  as  a man  accounts  hi*  closet,  or  hi*  cabinet 
hU  own  ; that  is,  by  a peculiar,  ineommumcahlr  destination  of  it  to 
his  own  use.  South.  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  p.  306. 

I observe,  that  when  we  aik  the  prayer*  of  men,  we  know  that  they 
hear  our  addresa  to  them : we  cannot  even  suppose  thus  much  of 
saint*  and  angel*,  without  ascribing  to  them  the  incommunicable 
attributes  of  the  Almighty. 

Hurd.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  323.  Sermon  11. 

INCOMPACTED,  Lat.  in,  and  compaclum , from 
compingrrc,  to  put  or  fix  together ; cum , and  pangerc, 
to  fix.  See  Compact. 

For  salt  (say  they)  is  the  basis  of  aolidity  and  permanency  in 
compound  bodies,  without  which  the  other  four  elements  might  in- 
deed be  variously  and  loosely  Wended  logethrr,  bat  would  remain 

mvompacted 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  546.  The  Sceptical  Chyaust. 

INCO'M PARABLE, "I  Fr.  and  Sp.  incomparable; 

Incomparably,  >It  incomparable.  In,  pri- 
Incompa'bed.  j vntive,  and  comparable,  from 

compare,  q.  o.  comparare,  perhaps  from  compar  ; con , 
and  par. 

That  cannot  be  compared , — peerless,  matchless. 

O merciful  aud  o mercUble 
King  of  king*,  and  father  of  pitre 
Whose  might  and  roercie  is  incomparable. 

Chaucer.  Bolodst,  fol.  344. 

And  in  miar  opinion  none  may  be  compared  with  ahootyege  in  the 
longe  bowe,  and  that  for  sondrye  vtylytyes  that  come  theruf ; wherin 
it  incomparably  excelleth  all  other  exercise. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot.  The  Governensr,  fol.  93. 
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That  M&ntuanc  poet's  mcvmparnl  spirit, 

Whose  giriand  now  is  set  in  highest  place, 

Had  not  Mmceuas  for  his  worthy  merit, 

It  first  aduantl  to  great  Augustus'  grace, 

Might  long  (perhaps)  haue  lien  in  silence  bace, 

Ne  been  so  much  admir'd  of  later  age. 

Spatter.  7b  Str  Francis  H oltinghtrm,  Anight. 

At  this  aatwere  Seinio  tookc  delight  and  pleasure,  to  we  how 
sutlelly  and  cautelously  he  bad  tike  a cunning  Carthagenian,  couched 
his  words  in  a certain  kind  of  flatten?,  as  if  he  had  •eque'irrtl  him 
from  out  of  the  raunge  and  ranko  of  all  other  captaincs,  as  being  by 
many  degree*  incomparable,  and  farre  beyond  all  others. 

Holland.  Living,  fol.  897. 

Thrice  humbly  beseech  the  most  deare  and  divine  mercy  (ever  most 
incomparably  preferring  the  great  light  of  his  truth  in  his  direct  and 
infallible  scripture*.) 

Chapman,  Potttcripf  to  Hamer' t Iliad,  fol.  341. 

So  Seneca ; Drug  cot i tar  propter  majestatem  erimiam,  tingula- 
rrmtf  ; naturam.  “ God  is  therefore  worshipped,  because  of  hit  ex* 
cclteot  majesty  and  incomparable  nature. 

Wilkint,  Satvral  Religion,  book  i.  ch.  xiJ,  p,  157. 

By  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  religion  is  a natural  cauat 
of  promoting  (hew  sensible  pleasures  ; besides  that  it  affords  delights 
incomparably  beyond  alt  these  corporeal  things,  such  as  those  who 
are  strangers  to  religion  canoot  understand,  and  do  not  intermeddle 
w‘di.  /«f.  Jb.  book  ii.  ch.  v.  p.  303. 

The  course  or  my  argument  now  brings  me  to  examine  a new 
hypothesis  against  the  high  antiquity  of  Egypt,  which  hath  the  incom- 
pamble  Sir  Isaac  New  toe  for  its  patron  ; a mao,  for  whose  fame 
science  and  virtue  seemed  to  be  at  strife. 

Warburton.  Work*,  vol.  Iv.  p.  215.  The  Divine  Legation,  book  iv. 
sec.  5. 


INCOM- 

PARABLE. 

INCOM- 

PATIBLE. 


The  stomach,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  u well  as  other  parts,  are  in«ms- 
parnblg  well  adapted  to  their  purposes  ; yet  they  are  far  from  having 
any  hcauty.  * 

Burke.  Harht,  vol  i.  p.  226.  On  the  Sublime  and  BeautifU. 
INCOMPASS,  more  usually  Encompai *,  q.  r.  pasai- 
bus  circuire , circumcingere. 

To  move  or  £0  round  ; to  surround  or  encircle ; to 
gird  round  ; to  environ. 


The  harbour  where  we  careen'd  was 
and  our  ships  rode  in  the  middle. 


incempaurd  by  three  islands, 


Dam  pier.  Voyage*,  dnno  1685. 
Here  Neptune  and  the  Gods  of  Greece  repair, 

With  clouds  lucc/mpau' d,  and  a veil  of  air: 

The  advene  power*,  around  Apollo  laid, 

Crown  the  fair  bills  that  silver  Simms  shade. 

Pope.  Homer.  I had , book  XX. 

INCOMPATIBLE,!  Fr.  and  Sp.  incompatible; 
Incompa'tiblbness,  Vlt.  incompatible ; in,  and 
Incompatibility.  J compatible,  q.  ©.  ; Mid.  Lat 
compatiri,  used  an  equivalent  to  convenire.  Voasius. 
Sometimes  written  Tncompetible. 

That  cannot  he  or  exist  together,  cannot  be  made 
convenient ; that  cannot  be  suited  or  adapted ; agreed 
or  accorded  ; unsuitable,  inconsistent,  incongruous. 

Since  therefore  the  very  lowest  degree  of  perception,  single  and 
simple  wnce,  is  memnpattble  to  meer  body  or  matter,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  the  higher  and  noble  operations  of  itnagining/remem- 
ring,  reasoaing,  and  willing,  must  nave  a cause  ana  source  that  is 
not  corporeal.  GtanviL  Prtejpatenec  of  SouJ*,  ch.  Ui, 


— * . But  since  your  love 

Made  poor  inemrnpatibte  me  the  parent, 

(Being  we  are  not  married)  your  dear  Wood 
Falls  under  the  same  cruel  penalty. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Four  Ptayet,  IfC.  toI.  ii.  fol.  543. 


And  therefore  whatsoever  is  impossible  to  be  attributed  to  Peter  o 
John,  or  any  other  individual  man,  is  inenmpetM*  to  every  man  in  al 
this  infinite  collection  within  the  unlimited  extent  of  eternity. 

Ha/e.  Origin  of  Mankind,  eh,  Iv.  sec.  1 . 

I say  that  this  answers  not  at  all  the  reason  given,  the  strew  whereo 
rests  not  upon  tbe  i ncompetAdity  of  an  excen  of  one  infinitude  *bov 
another,  either  in  intension  or  extension,  but  the  intmnpeJtbditu  a 
»v  multitude  to  be  infinite.  id.  !b.  ch.  vi.  sec.  1. 


1 affirm,  that  from  our  knowledge  of  any  being's  having  certain 
properties  incompatible  with  the  essential  properties  of  matter,  we 
may  certainly  infer,  that  the  substance  of  that  being  and  the  sub- 
stance of  matter  are  not  the  same,  though  we  have  no  idea  of  the 
substances  themselves. 

Clarke,  Ifvrkt,  vol.  iii.  fol,  907.  Fourth  Defence  of  the  Imma- 
teriality. Sfc.  of  the  W. 

The  same  medium  which  we  mule  use  of  to  shew  the  impossibility 
of  conceiving  infinite  space  and  time,  viz.  from  their  consisting  of 
parts,  may  be  applied  in  proof  of  ihe  incompaliblenest  of  space  and 
spirit,  or  the  absolute  i (.consistency  of  extension  and  thought  in  the 
same  being. 

Law.  Enquiry,  ch.  iv.  p.  104.  Of  Immennty  and  Etermtg. 
Arms,  through  the  vanity  and  brainless  rage 
Of  those  that  bear  them,  in  whalcrer  cause, 

Seem  most  at  variance  with  all  moral  good, 

And  incompatible  with  serious  thought. 

Camper.  The  Tatk,  book  iv. 

It  is  not  the  incompatibility  or  agreeublcness  of  incidents,  charac- 
ters, or  sentiments  with  ihe  probable  in  fact,  but  with  propriety  in 
design,  that  admits  or  excludes  them  from  a place  in  any  composition. 
Burke,  l Vorkt,  voL  X.  p.  159.  Hinti  for  <m  Ettay  on  the  Drama. 
INCOMPETENT,  Fr.  incompetent ; Sp.  and 
Incompetent,  Vlt.  incompetent e / in,  and  com- 

Inco'mpetency.  Jpeient,  q.  v. ; Lat.  competere, 
i.  e.  und  pc  ter e,  nirnul  petere;  and  hence,  also,  concur - 
rere,  convenire , to  run,  to  come  together,  to  concur,  to 
be  convenient,  fit,  or  suitable. 

Unfit,  umiuitcd,  disproportioned,  inadequate,  in- 
sufficient ; not  having  sufficient ; k.  ability,  power,  or 
authority. 

Never  shall  this  poor  breath  of  mine  consent 
That  he,  that  two  and  twenty  years  had  reign'd 
As  lawfull  lord,  and  king  by  just  descent, 

Should  here  be  judg’d,  unheard  and  unarraign'd ; 

By  subjects  too,  judges  incompetent 
To  judge  their  king,  unlawfully  detain'd. 

Darnel.  Hiitory  of  Civil  Wan,  book  iii. 

For  I lie  open  to  two  exceptions,  one  of  aa  incompetent,  the  other 
of  a corrupted  witness.  Incompetent,  because  I am  not  a poet ; and 
corrupted,  with  the  honour  done  me  by  your  preface. 

Hobbit.  Jtutcer  to  Sir  fV.  Davenantt  Preface  before  Gondibert. 

Having  thus  (I  hope)  avoided  the  first  exception,  against  the  re- 
competency  of  my  judgment,  1 am  but  little  moved  w ith  the  second, 
which  is,  of  being  bribed  by  the  honour  you  have  done  me,  by  attri- 
buting in  your  preface  somewhat  to  my  judgment.  Id.  Ib. 

I could  answer,  that  perhaps  laymen,  with  equal  advantages  of 
knowledge,  are  not  the  most  incompetent  judge*  of  sacred 
things.  Dry  den.  Rehgio  Lata.  Preface. 

_ Now  that  incompetence  ariaes  from  (his : That  no  man  can  judge 
rigfatty  of  two  things,  but  by  comparing  them  together ; and  compare 
theau  he  cannot,  unless  be  exactly  knew  them  both. 

.South.  Sermons,  vol.  vii.  p.  302. 

Our  not  being  able  to  discern  the  motion  of  a shadow  of  a dial- 
plate,  or  that  of  the  index  upon  a clock  or  watch,  ought  to  make  us 
sensible  of  the  mcompetency  of  our  eyes  to  discern  the  motions  of 
natural  bodies,  which  reason  tells  us  ought  to  be  incomparably  slower 
than  these. 

Boyle  Work,  vol,  i.  p.  447.  Of  the  Jnteitme  Motions  of  the  Par - 
tide*  of  Qmetcent  Solid*. 

L*t  us  attend  to  those  peculiar  circumstances  in  our  sUte,  which 
render  us  such  incompetent  judges  of  future  good  or  evil  in  this  life. 

Blair.  Sermon  8.  vol.  i. 

^ ou  cannot  propose  a remedy  for  the  incompetence  of  the  crown 
without  displaying  the  debility  of  the  assembly. 

Burke,  hark*,  vol.  v.  p.  385.  On  the  tiemlution  in  Framer. 

INCOMPLETE.  "1  Also  written  Uncomplete,  q.  v.; 
Incompletely,  V*»  and  complete,  q.  v.g  Lat. 
Imcumplf/tbness.  J compldvm,  past  participle  of 
compfere,  to  fill  up,  to  fulfil,  to  perfect. 

Imperfect,  unfinished,  deficient. 

Much  more  must  we  think  him  a most  imperfect  and  tncompfeat 
dJvif»e.  »ho  i*  so  far  from  being  a contemner  of  filthy  lucre,  that  his 
whole  divinity  is  moulded  and  bred  up  In  beggeriy  and  brutish  hopes 
of  a fa:  prebendary,  deanery,  or  bishopric. 

Milton.  Work*,  vol  i.  fol,  96.  dnimad,  upon  Rem . Dqf. 


INCOM- 

PATIBLE. 

INCOM- 

PLETE. 
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IN  COM*  Custom  being  but  a meer  face,  a*  echo  » a nicer  voice,  rest*  not  ia 
Pt-trrfei.  ner  ““accomplishment.  untill  by  secret  inclination  she  accnrporal* 
^ ' herself  with  error,  who  being  a blind  and  serpentine  body  without  a 
INC-OM-  ^eml,  willingly  accepts  wiial  he  wants,  and  supplies  what  her  lacwn- 
POSK D pi  eat  nets  went  seek i ng. 

Milton.  Dorks,  foL  162.  To  the  Partmtmenl  of  England- 

The  vulgar  fancy  such  things,  because  they  content  themselves 
with  us  comp  leu  t notions. 

Clarke.  Lnbnits.  Fifth  Paper,  p.  175. 

The  14th  title  was  about  purgation  upon  common  fame,  of  when 
one  was  accused  of  any  crime  which  was  proved  iircowp/rfr/y,  and 
only  by  presumption*. 

Unmet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  Anno  1552. 

For  confirmation  of  what  I was  lately  nocug.  about  the  mown- 
pie  t me  is  of  the  theory  of  cold,  (and  because  the  evincement  thereof 
may  give  rise  to  many  trial*,  Jkai  may  inrich  the  history  of  cold,)  1 
will  here  subjoin  a discourse  formally  written  on  another  occasion. 
Bogie.  Harks,  toI,  li.  p 490.  Acs*  Thermometricai  £jy*rrtmc«/s 
and  Thoughts,  di*.  3. 

If  there  were  any  one  moment  it)  which  God  quitted  the  rein*  of 
the  universe,  and  suffered  any  power  to  interfere  with  his  adminis- 
tration, it  is  evident,  that  from  that  moment  the  measure*  of  hi* 
government  must  become  disjointed  and  incvmptrte. 

Blair.  Sermon  1 4.  vol.  if. 


Lo ! pushing  through  the  croud,  a meagre  form, 

With  hasty  step,  and  visage  mcompuid. 

Smervi/e.  HolUmd,  can.  3. 

1 In  the  middle  droops 

TV  strong  laborious  ox,  of  honest  Tract, 

Which,  uscompos’d,  he  sltakea. 

Thomson.  Summer. 


IN' COM- 
POSED. 

INCOM- 

I’REHEN 

SfBLE. 


INCOMPOS'SIBLE,')  In,  and  compomble , v. 

Incompo*kibi'uty.  J Not  consisting  of  united 
or  concordant  postibUUia ; or  of  parts  each  of  which 
can  or  may  be  or  exist  unitedly;  impossible  to  be  or 
exist  together 


Internal  act*  of  the  will  are  then  multiplied,  when  they  proceed 
after  an  express  revocation,  or  a deliberate  intermission,  or  a con- 
siderable physical  interruption,  or  by  an  actual  attendance  lo  things 
in compuitfjJe  and  inconsistent  with  the  first  resolution, 

Taylor . Bute  of  Conscience,  fol.  7H7.  <>f  the  Efficient  Causes  of 

all  Humane  Actions,  book  ir.  ch.  i. 


Ambition  and  faith;  believing  God  and  seeking  of  our  selves  are 
incompetent  and  mcompoinide. 

Id.  Gnat  Exemplar,  port  ii.  ad  soc.  12. 


INCOMPLEX,  in,  privative,  and  complex,  q.  v.  ; 
Lat.  con,  and  plecterc,  to  knit  or  intertwine.  Con* 
piejxts,  opposed  to  simplex.  Incomplex,  or  Un-complex. 

Not  complex ; and,  therefore,  simple. 

A * the  ear  is  in  birds  the  mo«t  simple  and  inpomplex  of  any  ani- 
mal’s ear  ; so  we  may  from  it  make  an  easy  anil  rational  judgment 
bow  hearing  U performed. 

Her  ham.  Phyiiir-Thralagy,  hook  sii,  ch.  ii.  note  4. 

It  [the  representation  of  some  person  or  single  thing  as  the  object 
of  faith]  is  only  a figurative  manner  of  speaking,  whereby  is  always 
meant  the  being  persuaded  concerning  the  truth  of  some  proposition 
(or  proposition*)  relating  to  that  person  ; for  otherwise  it  is  unintel- 
ligible how  any  incomplcx  thing  (as  they  speak)  can  be  the  complete 
or  immediate  object  of  belief. 

Barrow.  I forks,  vol.  ii.  fol.  55.  Sermon  4. 

INCOMPLI'ANT,  1 In,  privative,  and  com- 

Incompliance.  J pliant , from  comply,  q.  v. 

Not  bending,  leaning,  or  inclining  to,  not  yielding 
or  assenting,  not  giving  up.  granting,  or  conceding; 
(*c.  to  the  wishes  of  another.) 

W®  find  three  inmmpliant  prelate*  more  this  year  under  confine- 
ment in  the  Towers  liar-liner,  bishop  of  Winchester;  Heath,  of 
Worcester  ; and  Day,  of  Chichester. 

Strype.  h.em/rials.  Eduard  Flf.  Anno  1550. 

Thii  dilligenee  in  live  good  archbishop,  of  reducing  the  minister*  of 
the  church  to  an  uniform  observance  of  rule*,  created  about  this  lime 
a great  deal  of  disturbance,  by  meant  of  a Zealous  laker  of  their  parts, 
and  so  a great  friend  to  these  tucumphant  ministers. 

Id.  Life  of  Archbishop  Hint  gift,  Anna  1581. 

Reasons  of  state,  and  their  incompliance  with  the  law*  now  esta- 
blished, made  it  noccuary  to  take  them  up  and  lay  divers  of  them  iu 
the  Tower.  Id.  Life  of  Parker,  Anno  1563. 

I hinted  before,  that  the  chancellor  of  the  university  had  this  year 
sent  down  his  orders  for  the  rectifying  of  several  things  amiss  there, 
chiefly  caused  by  tbe  incompliance  of  such  as  opposed  the  rights. 

Id.  Jb.  Anno  1566. 

INCOMPOSED,  Lat.  incompositvs ; in,  and  cont- 
positus,  past  participle  of  componere,  to  put,  place,  or 
set  together  ; {cum  and  pon-ere,  to  put  or  place.) 

Put  out  of  place  or  order,  disordered  ; disarranged, 
unsettled,  disquieted,  disturbed.  See  Discompose. 

Thus  Satan  ; and  him  thus  the  Anarch  old, 

With  faull’ring  speech  and  visage  tncumposd. 

Answer’d. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  book  ii.  I.  9B9, 

If  she  had  spoken  too  loud  and  incumpatedly,,  he  might  have  had 
some  iust  colour  for  his  conceit  ; but  now  to  accuse  her  silence  (not- 
withstanding all  her  tcares  which  be  saw)  of  drvtnkonncxse,  it  wa*  a 
leaL'iii  breach  of  charity. 

Hall.  Works,  vol.  i.  fol.  1000.  Contemplations.  Eh  and  Anna. 


However,  you  grant  there  is  not  an  ineompossibttiiy  betwixt  large 
mentis*  and  an  humble  sorublenreac  ; yet  you  say  it  » rare. 

Hull,  t forks,  vol.  iti,  fol.  240.  A Defence  of  the  Hum  Ur  Remon- 
strance, see.  13. 


The  mcamposribtfily  of  infinitude  with  multitude,  or  the  impos- 
sibility that  any  multitude  should  be  infinite,  doth  not  arise  either 
upon  the  existence  or  ni>n-cxi*lencc  of  tbe  subjects  of  that  multitude 
together  at  this  or  nay  determinate  time,  but  Irom  the  very  nature  of 
multitude  iuelf. 

Hale.  Origin  of  Mankind,  ch.  iv.  sec.  1.  fol.  109. 

! have  now  done  with  these  evidences,  that,  in  mf  understanding, 
seem,  yuan'  ah  intrinsreo,  to  evince  the  inceplioQ  of  mankind  from 
that  intnnseral  inromposwibility  and  inconsistency  that  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  eternal  existence  thereof  boar*  with  tus  nature. 

Id.  Ib.  ch,  luctW.  128. 

INCOM  POUNDED,  al&o  written  Uncompounded, 
q.  v.:  in,  and  compound,  q.  v.  Lat.  componere,  to  put 
or  place  together,  lo  combine. 

Uncombincd,  unmixed  or  unmingled. 


Thus  may  a man  soon  perceive,  if  he  observe  and  mark,  one  very 
well,  who  playcth  upon  the  pipe  after  the  old  manner,  For  by  his 
good  will,  the  hemitone  in  the  tnese  will  be  incompoumM. 

Holland . Plutarch,  fol.  1020. 
Angelic  shapes,  that  wing  th*  ethereal  space. 

And  scarce  inferior  to  the  heavenly  race ; 

An  mcompounded  radiant  form  they  claim, 

Nor  spirit  all,  nor  yet  corporeal  frame. 

Brookes.  Universal  Beauty,  l.  199. 


INCOMPREHENSIBLE 

INCOM  I’KKHKN  61 ULY, 

Incomprf.he'nsibleness, 

I NCOS!  PR  E tl  E'NSION, 

I NCOM  IMlEll k'.NSIVE. 

capere ;)  com , pre,  and  hmdere , 
capert,  to  take  hold  of. 

That  cannot  be  taken  or  held 
mind  ; that  cannot  be  conceived 
ceivnblc,  unintelligible. 


}Fr.  and  Sp.  incom- 
prehcnxiblc ; It.  in- 
comprehensibile.  See 
Comprehend.  Lat. 
comprchendere;  ( simtu 
from  the  A.  S.  hent-an, 

within  ; meL  within  the 
or  understood ; incon- 


O the  depth  of  the  riches  and  wisedome  of  the  knowledge  of  Goo, 
ho  we  \ nrearcbable  are  bys  iudgementes,  and  how  incomprehensible 
are  his  nates. 

Frith.  Ifarkes,  fol.  84.  A Mtrroure  to  knot*  thyself. 
l.'nprucreata  Father,  ever  procreate  Son, 

Ghost  breath'd  from  both,  you  were,  are  still,  shall  be. 

(Most  blessed)  three  in  one,  nnd  one  in  three, 
Incomprehensible  by  reachless  height, 

And  unpcrcaivad  by  excessive  light. 

Drummond.  Flowers  mi  Sion,  an  Hymn  on  the  Fairest  Fair. 
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INCOM-  Seeing,  therefore,  that  presence  euery -where  is  the  sequel?  of  an 
PREHKN-  infinite  and  uacompreAnutA/e  substance,  (for  what  can  be  euery- 
SIBLE.  where,  but  that  which  can  be  no  where  comprehended  f)  to  inquire 
— whether  Christ  ho  curry-whore,  i*  to  inquire  of  a oaturall  propertie, 
1NCON-  ■ propertie  that  cJcauoUi  to  the  Deitie  of'Chrifit. 

CKIV-  Hooker.  Ecclesiastical  Politic,  book  r.  sec.  55. 

ABLE.  So  much  strange  inromprehetmb/emetsr  follower  upon  God's  in* 
‘ ‘ ' carnation,  as  our  nature  is  dignified  above  what  it  bath  & faculty  to 

conceive,  foe  the  soul  of  roan  shall  not  rightly  apprehend  the  hoilour 
of  this  unioo  with  our  flesh,  till  she  be  sever'd  her  telfe  from  this 
connexion. 

Mount  ague,  Devout  e Emu  yes,  vol.  i.  p.  13.  Treat,  ii.  aec.  1 . 

Thou  art  that  incomprcAcniMy  glorious  and  infinite  selLexicting 
Spirit,  from  eternity  to  eternity,  io  and  from  whom  all  things  are. 
Hall.  Works,  veJ.  aii.  hi.  621.  A Paihetioa/  Meditation  of  the 
Love  of  Christ. 

So  that  it  U not  the  insufficiency  or  incapacity  of  man's  mind,  but 
U is  the  remote  standing  or  placing  thereof  tnat  breedetb  these  mates 
and  mcomprehcnuMU. 

Bacon,  It  ’arks,  vol.  i.  p.  67.  Of  Learning,  hook  ii. 

Let  us  make  all  the  fair  and  reasonable  allowances  that  may  be,  as 
to  our  inclinations,  and  appetites,  and  circumstance*  in  Uus  world  ; 
as  to  the  distance,  obscurity,  incomprekcmibleness  of  the  joys  of 
another  world  ; yet  every  reordering  mau  that  regards  true  happi- 
ness  will  be  sure  to  chute  that  which  is  to  come. 

SiiUiHgJteet.  Servian  4.  voL  iv  p.  149. 

Which  at  most  i«  concluding  a thine  to  h«  real,  purely  Iterative  *tis 
inconceivable ; or  alledging  incomprehensibility  for  one  of  its  proper* 
lies,  (as  the  same  author  Isas  done  under  the  third  argument,)  and 
thence  deducing  iu  reality. 

Lane.  Enquiry,  eh.  i.  p.  60.  Of  Spare. 

One  great  diflerrnre  must  be  confessed  between  the  ancient  and 
modern  learning  : their*  led  them  to  a sent*  and  acknowledgment  of 
their  own  ignorance,  and  imbecility  of  human  understanding,  the 
iueomprehensim  even  of  things  about  u*.  as  well  as  those  above  u<. 
Sir  M'm.  Temp/e.  Mirks,  vol.  til.  p.  517.  Of  Antic  nJ  and  Modem 
learning. 

The  first  cause  was,  in  their  ideas,  a God  whose  essence  indeed 
was  tsscomprrhmuble,  but  his  attributes,  as  well  moral  as  natural, 
discoverable  by  human  reaauu. 

Warburtan.  Harks,  vol.  u.  p.  211.  The  Divine  Legation.  Ap- 
pendix to  book  ii. 

‘Within,  while  wisdom  dwells  replete, 
fncomprehennve  through  his  sacred  seat. 

Brookes,  Vnierrtal  Beauty,  book  iii.  L 217. 

A most  mcomprehensive  and  inaccurate  title  (Sc.  to  Hall's 
Satyres,  1599.) 

Warton.  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  ir.  p.  4. 

INCONCEALABLE.  in,  privative,  and  conccalablc ; 
see  Conceal  ; con,  and  edarc,  to  hide. 

That  cannot  be  hidden  or  kept  secret. 

For  the  ineoneeatable  imperfections  of  ourselves,  or  their  daily 
examples  in  others,  will  hourly  prompt  us  our  corruption,  and  loudly 
tell  us  we  are  the  sons  of  earth. 

Sir  Thomas  Bream.  Vulgar  Erruurs,  book  vii.  ch.  X. 

IN CONCEIVABLE,')  Also  written  U/tconcriv- 

Inconce'ivably,  >able,  q.  v. ; in,  privative,  and 
Inconce'ivabi.eness.  J conceivable.  q.  r.  Lat.  con- 
cipere,  (con,  and  capcre , to  take,)  simul,  totum  v el  intra 
sc  capere. 

That  cannot  be  taken  or  held  within  ; cannot  he 
contained  or  comprehended,  (met  within  the  mind  ;) 
incomprehensible,  unintelligible. 

So  that  it  seems  imwtceu'aiA*  that  A.  should  move  until  B.  hath 
left  its  place. 

Giants t.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  si. 

Wee  need  go  no  further  for  an  evidence  of  its  mconceivabUnm 

Id.  71.  ch.  vi. 


They  scruple  not  to  run  too  far  to  the  other  tide,  and  heve  their 
recourse  to  agents  that  are  not  ooly  invisible  but  incwenvobfc,  at 
least  to  men  that  cannot  admit  any  save  rational  and  consistent  00600*. 
Boyle.  Morkt,  vol.  iii.  p.  278.  Of  the  Atmospheres  of  Consistent 
Bodies. 


What  shall  we  then  say  of  the  power  of  God  himself  to  dispose  of 
men  * little,  finite,  obnoxious  things  of  bis  own  making?  Is  not  hb 
right  over  them  inconceivably  greater  T 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  rill.  p.  315. 

1 further  proposed  to  shew  the  insufficiency  of  that  plea  or  apology 
which  the  papists  usually  make  for  this  doctrine  from  the  unaccount- 
ahleness  and  tMenmcrtvahlmess  o(  other  gospel-doctrines  ■ as  that  of 
the  trinity  and  incarnation. 

Sharpe,  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  228.  Sermcn  1.3. 

When  1 had  tired  niyself  with  gazing  upon  its  height,  | turned  my 
eyes  toward*  it*  foot,  which  I could  easily  discover,  but  was-amazed 
to  find  it  without  foundation,  and  placed  inconceivably  in  emptynecs 
and  dark  new. 

Johnson.  Works,  vol.  H.  p.  4 10.  The  Vision  of  Theodore. 

Por  not  to  insist  upon  the  inconceu-ablmett  of  a quality  evicting 
without  any  subject  to  pomes*  it,  or  of  tii-ir  being  beauty  before  there 
was  any  thing  beautiful],  we  have  found  that  objects,  however  quali- 
fied,  please  us  or  not  according  to  the  disposition  of  our  organs. 
Search.  Light  of  Mature,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  ch.  xxii.  p.  1 1 1.  Pleasure. 

INCONCLPTIBLE,  equivalent  to  inconceivable, 
q.  v.  supra. 

Nay  it  t*  mconceptible  how  any  such  mao,  that  hath  stood  the 
shock  of  an  eternal  duration  without  corruption  or  alteration,  should 
after  b«  corrupted  or  altered. 

Hate.  Origin  of  Mankind,  ch.  iii.  sec.  1 . fol.  86. 

Anil  as  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  mankind  should  be  without  a 
beginning,  so  it  is  utterly  inesmetphUe  that  he  should  nave  any  other 
original  but  this.  Id.  H.  ch.  L sec.  4.  foL  289. 

INCONCINN,  Lat.  inconri/mtu;  in,  and  concin- 
nus.  (see  Concinnate.)  fit,  suitable,  becoming. 
Unsuitable,  incongruous. 

Asclepiadcs  supposed  all  the  corporeal  world  to  b«  made  not  of 
similar  parts,  (as  Anaxagoras)  but  of  dissimilar  and  uKoisctiut  mole- 
cule, i.  t.  atoms  of  different  magnitude  and  figure*. 

CudwortJL  Intellectual  System,  book  i.  ch.  i.  aec,  16. 

INCONCLUSIVE,-)  Also  written  (Inconclusive, 
I nconclu'sive ness.  J q.  ». ; in,  and  conclusive.  See 
Conclude.  Lat.  conclusum,  past  participle  of  con- 
dudere,  to  bring  close  together. 

Not  able  to  bring  to  the  same  point  or  end  ; not  able 
to  end,  finish,  or  determine ; to  determine  or  decide ; 
indeterminate,  indecisive. 

And  consequently,  that  all  arguments  against  it  [his  resurrection] 
taken  from  tiv«*«  measures,  (they  themselves  being  judge*)  are  to  be 
rejected,  as  mconc/ussre  and  impertinent. 

•Sow/A.  Sermons . vol.  v.  p.  166. 

The  author  o(  the  objection  to  that  argument  [Dr.  Clarke's]  still 
think*  it  inconclusive,  and  propose*  to  show  its  incomlusivemess  in  the 
following  papers,  and  thereby  to  contribute  towards  the  establishment 
of  the  immortality  of  man  on  that  evidence  only  that  God  h*»  thought 
fit  to  afford  us  of  it. 

Clarke.  Works,  vol.  iii.  foL  764.  A Reply  to  Mr.  Clarke’s  De- 
fence, Sfc. 

The  constitutions  confirm  many  frivolous  precepts  by  texts  of  scrip, 
ture,  which  In  these  critical  day*  would  be  thought  inconclusive.  For 
example : “ A vintner’s  money  must  not  bo  accepted  by  the  bsshop." 
Why?  Because  Isaias,  i.  22.  according  to  the  LXX,  says,  « Thy  viol, 
ocr*  mix  wine  with  wator."  iv.  6. 

Jarttn.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  297 . Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History, 

INCONCO'CT,')  Also  written  Vnconcoded,  q.  v. 
Inconco'cted,  V tn , and  concoct,  q.  v.  Lat.  eoneoclus, 
Inconco'ction.  j past  participle  of  concoquere,  (con, 
and  coqurrc.)  to  boil  together.  Concoction  is  applied  to 
the  boiling  or  seething  of  meat  iu  the  stomach;  to 
the  digestion  of  it.  Hence,  inconcocl  is 
Indigested,  raw,  crude. 

I understand,  remember,  and  reason  better  j„  mj-  beallh,  than  in  «nv 
sickness  ; better  in  my  nper  r **«,  than  when  I was  a ckild  and  had 
my  organic al  parts  less  digested  and  mcoucocted. 

Hal*.  Origin  of  Mankind,  ch.  i.  fol.  23. 


JNCON- 

CEIV. 

ABLE. 

IXCON- 

COCT. 
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INCON-  And  while  Ibe  body  to  be  converted  and  altered,  u loo  strong  for 
COCT.  tbe  efficient,  that  should  convert  or  alter  it,  it  it  (all  that  while) 

crude  and  inconcoct ; and  the  process  u to  be  called  ernditty  and 

INCON-  mcoiwoclioM. 

FUSED.  Foe**.  Saturn!  History,  Cent.  ix.tcc.83S. 

INCONCURRING,  in,  privative,  and  roncur,  q.  v. 
Not  running  or  moving  together,  or  in  unison.  Dis- 
agreeing, discordant. 

Deriving  effect*  not  only  from  incwscnmisy  causes,  but  things 
devoid  of  all  efficiency  whatever. 

* Str  Thomas  Pro  urn.  Vulgar  Errourt,  book  i.  ch.  I». 

INCONDITE,  Lat.  inconditu*,  in,  and  conditu *, 
from  condrrr,  to  put  or  lay  together,  to  store  up. 

Unstored;  disarranged,  disordered,  confused,  dis- 
composed, ill-composed,  rude. 

The  second  it,  /alto  cngilnta  hjgui,  or  to  talk  to  them  velvet,  or  to 
use  unarticulate,  incondite  voices,  speeches,  ob«olete  gestures. 

Burton,  .inat'jmy  o f Mrlaneho/f,  fol,  196. 

— — Now  sportive  youth 

Carol  incondite  rhymes,  with  suiting  notr*, 

And  quiver  unbsrnnonious. 

J Phxhpt.  Cider,  book  ii. 
Nor  can  the  Mute,  while  she  thr*e  scene*  surveys, 

Forget  her  Sbeostone,  in  the  youthful  toil 
Associate  ; whose  height  dawn  of  genius  oft 
Smooth’d  my  incondite  verse. 

Jago.  Hedge  Hill,  book  iii. 

INCONDI'TIONAL,')  Also  written  Uncondi - 

Incondi'tionate.  J I tonal,  q.v, ; in,  privative, 
and  conditional,  q.  v.  Lot.  conditio,  from  condere,  con- 
ditum , (con,  and  do.) 

Without  condition  ; unlimited,  unrestricted  ; ic.  by 
any  terms,  imposed,  exacted,  or  required  ; by  any  terms 
of  covenant  or  agreement. 

From  that  which  is  but  true  iu  a qualified  sense,  an  ineonditional 
and  absolute  variety  is  infeme-i, 

.Sir  Thomas  Brat rn.  Vulgar  Errours. 

Perhaps  I need  not  mind  you,  Limtamor,  that  divers  passage*  of 
the  foregoing  discourse  suppose  the  truth  of  their  doctrine,  who 
ascribe  to  God,  in  relation  to  every  man,  an  eternal,  unchangeable, 
and  iMcondiltonatc  decree  of  election,  or  reprobation. 

Bogle.  Harks,  voL  i.  p.  277.  S>mipAic  Lore. 

INCONFORMITY,  also  written  Unconformity,  q.v.; 
in,  privative,  and  conformity.  See  Conform.  Lat. 
conformare,  (con,  ami  formare,)  q.  eandem  fonnam  rei 
alicui  imponere.  Minshew, 

Want  of  conformity  ; want  of  adaptation  to,  or  com- 
pliance with,  (a  aet  form  of  words,  or  actions.) 

Neither  did  he,  I believe,  ever  endeav  our  for  it,  knowing  his  own 
in  conformity.  Strype.  Life  of  Parker.  Anno  IS73. 

Contrary  to  the  dictate*  of  bis  own  reason,  and  the  check*  of  ha 
own  conscience,  he  goes  an  to  put  wicked  tnlenlious  into  art,  and  to 
fulfil  hi*  own  will  notwithstanding  the  apparent  incanfomi/y  thereof 
to  the  will  of  God. 

Sharpe.  ttnrks,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 60,  Sermon  9. 

INCONFU'SED, ")  Also  written  Uncon  fused,  q.v. 

Inconfu'bion.  j Lat.  inconfutntt ; in,  privative, 
and  confunt*,  past  participle  of  confundrrr,  to  pour 
together,  (con,  and  fundcrc.)  See  Confurk. 

Not  mixed,  mingled,  or  blended ; unmixed,  tin- 
miugled  ; consequentially,  distinct ; dear. 

So  that  all  the  curious  disentitle  of  articulate  sounds  of  the  voice 
of  nttn,  or  birds,  will  enter  into  a small  crany.  inronfuoed. 

Baron.  .Xotural  History , Cent.  ii.  tec.  192. 

But  the  cauae  of  the  confusion  in  sound*,  and  the  incamfusim  in 
species  visible,  is,  tor  that  the  aight  woeketb  in  right  lines,  and  makelh 
several  coops ; and  ao  there  can  be  no  coincidence  in  the  esc,  or 
visuale  point ; but  sound*  that  move  in  oblique  and  arcuate  line*, 
must  needs  encounter,  and  disturb  the  one  the  other. 

Id.  Ib.  Cent.  iii.  sec.  225. 


INCONFUTABLY,  see  to  Confute,  which  signi- 
fies, metaphorically,  to  abate  Ibe  force  of  argument,  to 
show  or  prove  its  weakness,  its  fallacy.  Hence  incon- 
futabfy. 

Unanswerably. 

Toe  writings  of  the  father*  were  vast  and  volumnious,  full  of  contm- 
versie.  and  ambiguous  fences,  fitted  to  their  own  times  and  questions, 
full  of  proper  opinion!  and  such  variety  of  uyingi,  that  both  side* 
eternally  and  inconfntably  shall  bring  sayings  for  themselves  respec- 
tively. 

Taylor.  Polemical  Discourses,  fol.  286.  A Dissuasive  from  Popery, 
ch.  i.  sec  1. 


IXCONGELABLE,  Fr.  incongelable.  See  Con 
ueal.  Lat.  cvngelare , to  bind  together  by  frost:  (con, 
and  grfare,  to  freeze.) 

Not  to  be  bound  together  by  frost. 

This  train  oil,  swimming  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  being 
inconyealaMe  by  (he  cold,  protects  the  subjacent  water  from  the 
freezing  violence  of  the  Cold,  ami  keep*  the  moat*  unpayable. 

Boyle.  Horks,  vol.  iL  p.  517.  Experimental  History  of  Cold, 
tit  iii. 


After  we  had  placed  marks,  where  the  inconyealahle  liquor  reached 
into  the  pipe,  that  when  Ibe  internal  air  wav  exposed  abroad  to  (he 
cold,  we  caused  servant*  to  watch,  and  from  time  to  thne  to  take 
notice  (by  placing  marks)  of  the  various  ascents  of  the  liqaor. 

Id.  Ib.  tit.  xriii.  fol.  601. 


INCO'NGRUENTA  Fr.  incongrue;  It.  tnonn- 
Inco'nomuf.nce,  I gruo  ; Sp.  incongruo,  tnctm- 
Inconoru'itt,  Sgruente;  Lat  incongruens,  (in, 

Inco'ngruoub,  I privative,  and  congriure,  to 

Incongruously.  J flock  orcome  together,  a grtti- 
bus,  from  cranes,  which  never  separate  eilher  when  feed- 
ing or  flying.) 

Not  convenient  or  concurring;  inconvenient,  incon- 
curring,  inconsistent ; not  suiting,  unfit. 

This  werke  who  so  thal  see  or  rede 
Of  any  incuMgmitre  doe  me  not  impeebe. 

Chancer.  The  Rew'die  of  Lone,  fol.  323. 
But  sens  we  be  now  occupied  in  the  defence  of  poetes  it  shall  not  be 
inctmgruenl  to  our  matter,  to  shew?  what  profyile  maye  be  taken  by 
the  dyligente  redynge  of  auncicnt  poctrs. 

Sir  Thomas  Ely  A.  The  Gaeermur,  book  i.  ch.  xiii. 
She,  after  whom  what  form  aoe’er  w«  see, 

Ii  discord  and  nde  incongruity ; 

She,  she  i*  dead. 

Donne.  Funeral  Elegies.  An  Anatomy  of  the  IVorld. 
God  command*  not  impossibilities  ; and  all  the  ecclesiastical  glue 
the  liturgy  or  laymen  can  compound,  i*  not  ahlc  to  voder  up  two  such 
incongruous  natures  into  the  one  flesh  of  a true  beseeming  marriage. 

Milton.  Horks,  vol.  i.  foL  226.  Of  Anilities  in  Marriage . 
According  to  this  notion,  tnethinks,  it  may  he  conceived,  that  tbe 
humidity  of  a body  it  but  a relative  thing,  and  depends  chiefly  upon 
the  congruity  or  incongruence  of  the  component  particles  of  the  liquor 
in  reference  to  the  pores  of  those  particular  bodies,  that  it  touche*. 

Boyle.  Horks,  voL  i.  p.  391.  The  History  of  Flmdity. 


That  kind  of  evidence  may  be  said  to  arise  from  the  nature  of  things, 
w hen  there  is  such  a con^ruity  or  incongruity  beiwixt  the  term*  of  a 
proposition,  or  the  deductions  of  one  proposition  from  another,  as  doth 
either  satisfy  the  mind,  or  else  leave  it  in  doubt  and  hesitation  about 
them.  Wilkins.  Sat  urn!  Religion,  book  i.  ch,  i.  p.  3. 

The  raMcrn  rmperours  thought  it  not  incongruous  (o  choose  the 
stonra  tor  their  sepulchre  on  tbe  day  of  their  coronation. 

Comber.  A Companion  to  the  Temple,  part  iv.  *ec.  I.  vol-i.  fol.  701, 
If  metre  be  not  incongruous  to  Uie  nature  of  an  epic  cum  position, 
and  it  afford  a pleasure  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  mere  pruse,  metre 
>«.  for  that  reason,  c**entiai  to  this  mode  of  writing. 

HmrJ,  Works,  vol.  i».  p.  18.  On  the  Idea  of  Universal  Poetry. 

But  in  the  course  of  tbe  sentence,  he  drops  this  construction  ; and 
passes  very  incongruously  to  the  personification  of  art, 

Blair.  Lecture  23. 


INCONNET-T,^  In,  privative,  and  connect,  q.v. 
Incoknr'xf.d,  >Lat.  conntclere,  to  knit  together: 
Inconne'xion.  J (con,  and  neefere,  to  knit;  A.  S. 
cnitUin,  or  nidan.) 


INCON- 

FVTABLY. 

INCON- 

NECT. 
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INCON-  Not  knitted,  or  enfolded  together  ; separated  or  dis- 
NECT.  severed,  disjoined,  disunited. 

ISCONSE-  Neither  need  wee  ley  better,  or  other  proole  of  the  lecooorreot  of 
QUENT.  this  vow  with  hot,  orders,  tbeo  that  of  their  owe  />.— «— c a Svlo, 
t , - , -»  » r/H  est  dr  essentia  sacerdotis,  he. 

Hail,  Works,  vol.  i.  fol.  689.  The  Honour  of  the  Maned  Clergie, 
book  i.  sec.  3. 

Others  ascribe  hereto,  as  a cause,  what  perhaps  but  casually  or 
btconnexrdly  succeeds.  Sir  Th->mas  Brown.  Vulgar  Errourt. 

It  being  surely  more  reasonable  to  adapt  different  measures  to 
differed  subject#,  than  to  treat  a number  of  incanneded  and  quite 
different  subjects  in  the  same  measure. 

Hurd.  Works,  to!.  1.  p.  19.  0«  Epistolary  Writing. 

To  follow  Uie  division  here  laid  down,  there  will  sometime#  be 
occasion  for  the  pomp  and  high  coloring  of  the  epic  narratiou ; some- 
time* for  the  plaintive  softness  and  passionate  i nconnerion  of  the 
(|lgy.  Id.  16.  Soirt  an  ike  Art  of  Poetry. 

1NCONSCIONABLE,  usually  written  Unconscion- 
able, q.  v.  Having  no  conscience,  no  knowledge,  no 
sense,  or  feeling  of  right  and  wrong. 

So  inrmucionable  are  these  common  people,  an!  no  littlo  feeling 
have  they  of  God,  or  of  their  own  soul'*  good. 

Spenser.  On  Ireland. 

INCONSCIOUS,  usually  written  Unconscious,  q.  r. ; 
in,  privative,  and  conscious,  q.  t'  I -at.  consents,  seeing, 
looking,  knowing,  within  ourselves. 

Not  knowing,  not  feeling,  within  ourselves ; un- 
knowing. 

Hear  thou,  of  heav'n  ineonscious ! from  the  blaze 
Of  glory,  stream'd  from  Jove’s  eternal  throne, 

Thy  soul,  O mortal,  caught  th’  inspiring  ray* 

'Chat  to  a god  exalt  Earth’*  raptur’d  Min. 

II rattle.  The  Judgment  of  Peru,  (17©.) 

INCONSEQUENT,  \ In,  privative,  and  contte- 

Inconsequential,  ( quent , q.  r.  Lat.  consequens. 

Inconsequentially,  | present  participle  of  consexjui; 

Inconsequence.  ) to  follow  up  to,  to  follow  so 
as  to  overtake. 

Not  following,  not  ensuing,  not  coming  next  in  order, 
succession,  or  connection  ; not  following  or  ensuiug  as 
an  effect,  inference,  or  deduction. 

Yet  the  valiant  man  was  here  weake,  weak*  in  faith,  wcake  in  dia- 
cour-e  ; whiles  he  argues  God's  abscence  by  affliction,  his  presence 
by  deliueronces,  and  the  unlikelihood  of  success*  by  hi*  owne  dis- 
ability ; all  gross*  incomer/ uenecs. 

Hail.  Works,  vol.  i.  fol.  946.  Contemplations,  Gideons  Calling. 

And  yet  beside#  the  inconsequence  of  all  this  j St.  Paul  gave  no 
indulgence,  bvil  wlxat  the  Christian  church  of  Corinth  (in  which  at  that 
time  there  was  no  bishop)  did  fir#t  give  theiBvelvet. 

Taylor.  Polemical  Discourses,  fol.  4%.  A Dissuasive  f tom  Popery, 
book  ii.  part  it. 

Rut  to  inferre  hence ; that  they  were  then  produced  when  these 
bodies  were  generated,  is  illogical)  and  inconsequent. 

Gf anvil.  Prrtjrutmer  of  Souls,  ch.  Ii. 

But  yet  upon  other  reasons  it  seem*  utterly  inconsequential,  that 
because  . esc  smaller  particles  of  sensible  nature  msy  be  thus  spon- 
taneouslv  . roduced,  therefore  these  greater  aninuls  may  he  »o. 

Hale.  Origin  of  Mankind,  ch.  vi.  sec.  3. 

If  we  i ‘insider  this,  the  absurdity  and  inconsequence  of  all  such 
discovtrv-  about  the  relation  between  God  and  men,  as  are  taken  from 
what  we  see  and  observe  between  man  and  man,  as  governing  and 
governed,  is  hereby  more  than  sufficiently  proved  ; and  yet  as  absurd, 
as  fallacious  and  inconsequent  as  this  way  of  discoursing  is,  it  is  one 
of  the  chief  foundations  of  the  dudrine  of  merit,  and  cottveqoenlly  of 
the  religion  of  too  great  a pa»t  of  the  world. 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 1 . 

He  infers  inconsequentially  in  supposing  that  from  the  inconsist- 
ency of  a certain  relation  concerning  revelation,  there  never  was 
any  revelation  at  all. 

Worker  ton,  H Wrka,  vol.  x ii.  p.  225.  Pisw  of  Lord  Bobngbroke's 
Philosophy,  let.  iii. 

VOL.  XXIII. 


Strange!  that  you  should  not  aee  the  inconsequence  of  your  own  INCONSK- 
reasoning.  QUENT. 

Hurd.  Works,  vol.  situ  p.  352.  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lrland.  — 

INCONSIDERABLE,-)  In,  privative,  ami  conn-  Arable 
Inconsi'derablkness,  I durable.  Sec  Consider.  . ^ ^ 
Inconsiderate,  l Lat.  considerate,  ( a con- 

Inconsi'derately,  f temphtffone  sidcrutn.)  Not 
Inconhi'deratkness,  to  Be  considered  ; not  wor- 
Inconsidera'tion.  J thy  of  consideration , re- 
spect, or  regard. 

Inconsiderate } Fr.  inconsidere.  Not  viewing  with 
care  or  at  ten  tun  ; careless,  inattentive,  heedless,  indis- 
creet, rash.  " 

And  lyke  as  he  «et  Nabugod.»nn«or  the  greate  kingr  of  Babylon  in 
such  ryle  state,  for  his  inconsiderate  pryde,  that  he  made  him  a com- 
panion of  tha  brute  beastea  of  tbo  feldc.  * 

Stephen,  Bishop  of  Wynchester.  Of  true  Obedience.  Preface , 

1. 

A famous  person  of  their  offspring,  the  late  giant  of  our  natiou, 
from  tbe  condition  of  a very  inconsiderable  captain,  made  himself 
lieutenant-general  of  an  army  of  little  TiUn*. 

Cawley.  Essay  6.  Of  Greatness. 

She  (iby  heart]  will  distinguish,  and  pul  difference*,  and  enforce 
the  necessity  or  convenience  of  the  business,  the  possibility  of  a 
greater  good  which  may  outweigh  tbe  evil,  the  i a roan  derabien  -ts  of 
Uiat  crookedness  that  tbou  hast  discovered,  and  by  degrees  at  last 
overwork  thee,  and  bring  thee  about. 

Hale.  CoHtemp/atums,  vol.  ii.  p.  275.  On  the  Aenfi  Prayer, 

Not  able  to  endure  the  Spencers’  hateful  pride, 

The  father  aod  the  son,  whose  counseb  then  did  guide 
Til*  inconsiderate  king. 

Drayton  Poly -Mian,  song  22. 

And  being  inconsiderately  proud, 

Held  all  tilings  vile  that  suited  not  my  vein. 

Id.  The  Legend  t>f  Pierce  Gaveston. 

Their  incotuidrratenesse  therefore  brand*  their  brclherco  with 
crimes  whereof  they  were  innocent. 

Ha//.  Works,  vol.  i.  fol  939.  Contemplations.  The  Attar  of  the 
Rutbemtes. 

But  I’cter  followed  afarre  off ; and  the  greatnesae  of  John’s  love, 
when  he  had  mattered  the  first  iuci/nsiderahvni  of  bis  fear,  made 
him  to  return  a « bile  after  iuto  the  high  priest's  hall. 

Taylor . The  Great  Exemplar,  part  iii.  sec.  15.  p.  469. 

You  are  poor  rogues,  you  cry.  the  loser  scum 
And  m<  onstderuble  dregs  of  Rome; 

Who  know  not  from  what  corner  of  the  earth 
The  obscure  wretch,  who  got  you,  stole  his  birth, 

Stepney.  Journal.  Satire  8. 

To  speak  truth,  the  multitude  of  those  who  stile  themselves  secre- 
taries to  the  king,  is  such,  that  what  with  the  greatness  of  their 
Dumber,  and  intonndcral,  tenets  of  moat  of  their  persons,  the  dignity 
of  the  charge  i#  extremely  eclipsed. 

Evelyn,  Miscellaneous  Writings,  p.  61.  The  State  of  France. 

The  l«est  judge*  were  of  opinion,  that  if  a favorable  conjuncture 
should  happen,  they  would  he  as  ready  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  os  they 
had  been  foolish  and  inconsiderate  in  putting  it  on. 

Lmllour.  Memorials,  vol.  iii.  p.  97. 

When  he  still  found  her  [Mariamne]  cold  and  incredulous  he 
inconsiderately  told  her,  as  a certain  instance  of  her  lord's  (Herod**] 
affection,  the  private  order*  he  had  left  behind  him,  which  plainly 
showed,  according  to  Jowrph**  interpretation,  that  he  could  neither 
live  nor  die  without  her.  Spectator , No,  171. 

Secondly,  that  the  sin*  he  is  guilty  of  are  not  grow,  willful,  deli- 
berate crimes ; but  rather  the  effects  of  incwsfuferoZMii,  or  surprize, 
or  a sudden  temptation. 

Sharpe.  Works,  vol,  iii.  p,  153.  Scrm-n  8. 

Let  him  calmly  (effect,  that  within  the  narrow  boundaries  of  that 
country  to  which  fce  belong*,  and  during  that  small  portion  of  time 
which  his  life  fills  up,  his  reputation,  great  as  be  may  fancy  it  to  be, 
occupies  no  more  than  an  inconsiderable  corner. 

Blair.  Sermon  6.  vol.  ii.  p.  1 15. 

When  its  (life]  changes  warn  the  most  inconsiderate,  that  what  it 
so  mutable  will  soon  pass  entirely  away ; then  with  pungent  earueat- 
neas  cornea  home  that  question  to  the  heart,  into  what  world  are  wc 
next  logo.  Id.  fb.  Sermon  2.  vol.  i. j*.  32. 
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INCONST-  How  much  soever  fortune  may  influence  our  sucress  in  the  game 
DERABLB  of  life,  yet  she  is  not  so  unequal  in  her  favours  but  that  prudence  uni 
— tteddiness  will  always  succeed  in  the  lung  run  better  than  fully  and 
INCONSO-  incvHsideTaleneis. 

LA  RLE.  Starch,  Light  of  Nature,  >oL  i.  part  it.  eh.  xxviii.  p.  204. 

INCONSISTENT,"!  In,  privative,  and  consistent. 

Inconhi'stkntly,  See  Consist.  Lai.  consislere, 

Inconsi'stentness,  i to  ritaiitl  or  slay  together,  (ron. 

Inconsistence,  and  sislere,  to  »tand  •,  Gr.  *w- 

I.NCONHl'sTE.NCV,  t aoOai.) 

InconriStino.  J Not  being,  not  standing, 
or  staying  together,  in  one  body  or  mass;  not  resting  or 
abiding,  not  forming,  tiring,  or  uniting,  (into  one  body 
or  mass  ;)  disuniting,  disagreeing,  unsuitable,  unfit 


I return  briefly,  that  if  it  be  ennfest  to  be  so  corespondent  to,  and 
inferrible  from  one  allrjbnte,  and  cannot  be  prov’d  inconsistent  with 
another,  my  business®  is  determin'd.  Therefore  lei  those  that  pre- 
tend an  inconeu/nscv  prove  it. 

Glnnvil,  The  Prernstsssce  of  SuWl,  til.  til 


No  contradictious  inoonsisirntncss. 

More.  Song  of  the  Sant,  Infn.  st.  49. 
Haw  much  of  other  each  [blevsing]  is  sure  to  cost, 

How  much  for  other  oft  is  wholly  lost. 

How  inconsistent  greater  good*  with  these  ; 

How  sometimes  life  is  risqu’d,  and  always  ease. 

Pope.  Eif ay  on  A/an,  epia.  iv.  1.  272. 
Farce  i*  that  in  Poetry,  which  Grotesque  is  in  Picture.  The  persons 
and  actions  of  a Farce  are  all  unnatural,  and  the  manners  false  • that 
is,  utcimmiting  w ith  the  characters  of  mankind. 

I hydro.  Prose  Work. r,  vot.  lii.  p.  317.  A Parallel  of  Poetry  and 

Pasntmg. 


And  yet.  what  is  strange,  these  very  men,  with  more  of  your  own 
nation,  the  Cbillingworth#,  the  Spencers,  the  Cudworths,  the  Tillot- 
sons,  are  honoured  in  other  parts  of  his  book,  and  recommended  as 
free-thinkers.  What  tncoMtuttncr  is  this. 

Bentley.  Remarks  of  Em-t kinking,  p.  12. 
Though  this  book  were  written  in  several  ages  and  places,  by 
several  persona ; yet  doth  the  doctrine  of  it  accord  together  with  a 
most  excellent  harmony,  without  any  dissonance  or  inctmsutency. 

Wit  kins.  Natural  Religion,  book  U.  cb.  Ht.  p 348. 

As  this  is  the  only  crime  in  which  your  leading  politicians  could 
have  acted  inconsistently,  I conclude  that  there  b no  sort  of  ground 
for  these  horrid  insinuations. 

Burke.  Works,  sol.  v.  p.  162.  On  the  Revolution  in  Prance. 
You  still  approve  some  absent  place 
The  present's  ever  in  disgrace, 

And  such  your  special  inconsistence , 

Make  the  chief  merit  in  the  distance. 

Cambridge.  A Dialogue.  Horace,  book  ii.  sat.  7. 

If  we  should  suppose  him  to  have  been  an  impostor  and  a false 
prophet,  a character  would  arise  full  of  *uch  contradiction  ami  iacm 
eu/enry,  of  such  prudence  and  folly,  of  such  knowledge  and  ignorance, 
of  such  goodness  aad  wickedness,  as  never  appeared  in  the  world 
before  or  since. 

Jortin.  Works,  rot.  i.  p.  134.  Ducounes  concerning  the  Christian 
Religion , dia.  vi. 

INCONSOLABLE,")  Fr.  and  Sp.  inconsolable, 
Inco'nboi.atbly.  J It.  inconsolabile ; Lut.  incon- 
solabilu.  See  Console.  Ut.  consolarr , to  console,  or 
soothe  by  converse  the  minds  or  feelings  of  the  solitary 
Thai  cannot  be  consoled , soothed  or  comforted, 
ni&cklock  accentuates  the  second  syllable  of  Incon- 
solable. 


Rrjoyce  in  this,  and  rejnyce  in  nothing  hut  this  erosse ; not  in 
your  transitory  honors,  titles,  treasures,  which  will  at  the  last  leave 
you  tmonsolaiety  sorrowfull ; but  in  this  crease  of  Christ ; whereby 
the  world  i»  crucified  to  you.  and  you  to  the  world. 

Halt.  Works,  vol.  ii.  fol.  324.  Scrnos  Preached  to  kis  Mo  jetty 
Galatians,  eh.  iL  v.  20. 

Oh,  my  friend,  judge  what  1 endured,  terrified  with  dreams,  tor- 
mented by  my  apprehensions.  I abandoned  myself  to  despair,  and 
remained  inconsolable. 

Dryden.  Prose  Works,  vol.  L p.  409.  The  Life.  Letter  from 
Lady  Elisabeth  Dryden. 


■ ■ — Like  the  song 

Of  Philomel,  when  thro*  the  vocal  air, 

Impel  I’d  by  deep  inconsolable  grief, 

She  breathes  her  soft,  her  melancholy  strain. 

Btackhck,  Rieger-  O"  Constant ia. 
From  young  Anon  first  the  news  receiv’d 
With  temiur,  pale,  unhappy  Anna  read  ; 

With  inennsolable  distress  she  griev'd, 

And  from  her  cheek  the  rose  of  beauty  fled. 

Falconer.  Occasional  Elegy. 

INCONSONANT,  in,  privative,  and  consonant,  q.v. 
Lot.  comonans,  present  participle  of  consonare,  to  sound 
together,  or  in  unison,  (con,  and  sonare,  to  sound.) 
Discordant,  disagreeing,  inconsistent  with. 


INCONSO- 

LABLE. 


INCON- 

STANT. 


That  they  carried  them  out  of  the  world  with  their  feet  forward, 
not  inconsonant  unto  reason. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Um  Buriat,  cb.  it* 


And  es  his  supposition  of  these  semins,  thus  casually  produc'd, 
seems  unconsmant  both  to  reason  and  course  of  nature,  so  his  suppo- 
sition of  tbe  manner  of  the  generation,  and  production,  and  nourish* 
meet  of  this  foetus,  seems  a fiction  utterly  inconsonant  to  the  whole 
method  of  nature,  in  relation  to  mankind. 

Hate.  Origin  of  Mankind,  eh.  iii.  sec.  3. 

INCONSPICUOUS, In  privative,  and  oowipt- 
Incon«pi'cuoi>sly,  >cvous,  q.  v.  Lat.  mnspiatus, 
iNCONapi'cuousNMg.  J (quod  ao  omnibus  conspi- 
citur.)  from  conspicert,  con,  and  spectre,  to  set-,  to  look. 

That  may  not  be  seen  ; not  visible,  discernible,  or  dis- 
tinguishable. 

The  like  holds  with  regard  to  the  human  soul,  whose  affection 
towards  the  individuals  of  the  same  species,  who  are  distantly  related 
to  it,  is  rendered  inconspicuous  by  a more  powerful  attract  inn  towards 
those  who  have  a nearer  relation  to  it. 

Guardian,  No.  126. 


The  few  panicle*  of  th«  air  (whilst  they  sostain  the  pressure  of  nil 
the  incumbent  atmosphere)  inconspicuously  lurk  within  the  bladder. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  L p.  180.  .In  Explication  of  Rarefaction. 

The  air  let  in,  in  the  Torricellian  experiment,  reduces  the  air  in 
the  bladder  to  its  former  tnconspssuousnett. 

id.  tk.p.m. 

That  tbe  milky-way,  though  consisting  of  innumerable  star*,  should 
fur  two  thousand  years  pass  for  a meteor,  the  mcompictrornneos  of 
thuen  slara  keeps  me  from  much  admiring. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  472.  Of  Men's  great  Ignorance. 


Socrates  in  Xenophon  baa  the  same  sentiment,  and  says  that  the 
Deity  is  ijvcr.iupirwoiw,  and  that  a man  cannot  look  upon  the  sun 
without  being  dazxlcd. 

Jortin.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  329.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 


INCONSTANT,"^  Fr.  inconstant;  Sp.  and  It. 
Inconstantly,  ( inconstante ; Lat.  inconstant, 
iNCc/xiTANCE,  | in,  privative,  and  constant,  pre- 
Inco'nsta.ncy.  ) sent  participle  of  constare,  to 
stand  together,  (con,  and  stare,  to  stand.) 

Not  standing  together,  sc.  firmly,  fixedly,  or  steadily, 
without  change  or  variation ; and.  consequentially, 
infirm,  unfixed,  unsteady,  changing,  varying,  wavering, 
fickle. 


Your  in  const  once  is  your  confusion. 

Ckaueer.  The  Sompnouret  Tale,  v.  7340. 

But  in  her  face  sensed  great  variauncc 

While  perfite  truth,  and  whiles  in  const  ounce. 

Id.  The  Testament  of  Creseide,  fb|.  195. 

So  the  Carlhagincans  were  defamed  as  false  of  promise  : so  the 
Cilecians  as  the  cues  and  robber*:  the  Romans  as  couetous,  the 
Greeks  as  inconstant  and  variable. 

Pises.  Instruction  of  a Christian  Woman,  tig.  N.  4. 

Undougbtedly  cuitrtuiMce  is  an  honourable  verlue,  os  mconstancr  is 
rrprocheful  and  odious . 

Sir  Thomas  EJyoi.  The  Govrmour,  book  iii.  fol.  208. 

And  aT  thya  dyd  I,  not  for  myne  owns  pleasure,  nor  yet  for  any 
ligbtenef.se  or  mconstmsncis,  but  to  enlarge  the  gospel. 

Uda/l.  1 Corinthians,  ch.  ia. 
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Some  do  menace,  wrong,  and  intuit  over  their  inferiors,  never  con- 
sidering the  uncertainty  and  mcomttamc*  of  mutable  fortune,  nor  how 
quickly  that  which  w&a  aloft  may  be  Hun*  down. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  £aL  421. 

For,  vato  knight  there  wat  do  greater  shame, 

'Hiea  lightaewc  and  mamstaneie  in  loue. 

Spenser.  Fame  Queme,  book  i.  can.  3. 

Inconstant  man,  lhalloued  alt  he  uw, 

And  lusted  after  ell  that  he  did  loue. 

Id  Ib. 

Deep  into  her  bosom  would  I strike  the  dart, 

Deeper  than  woman  e’er  wai  struck  by  thee ; 

Thou  giv’at  them  small  wounds,  and  mi  far  from  lb*  heart, 
They  flutter  still  about  mcaMSAin/Jy. 

Cbudey.  The  Monopoly. 

Success  on  Mwvins  always  does  attend ; 

Inconstant  Fortune  is  his  constant  friend  : 

He  levels  blindly,  yet  the  mark  does  hit; 

And  owes  the  victory  to  chance,  not  wiL 

Fomfrrt.  The  Fortunate  Complain t. 

I had  told  him,  upon  tbe  negotiation  of  our  laat  alliance  and  his 
suspicion*  of  our  inconstancy  in  England,  what  I truly  thought  of  the 
dispositions  and  intentions  both  of  his  majesty  and  bis  ministers. 

Sir  Him.  Temple.  Work*,  vol.  i.  p.  43.  Letter  to  my  Lord  Keeper, 
April  24,  1669. 

While  we,  inquiring  phantoms  of  a day, 

Inc-mitant  as  the  shadows  we  survey  f 

With  them,  along  Time's  rapid  current  pas*, 

And  haste  to  mingle  with  the  parent  mass. 

Royte.  Immutability. 

O but,  says  our  philosopher,  I will  not  allow  that  steadiness  to  be 
more  than  pretended.  A modern  often  thinks  in  the  same  way,  (i.  e. 
inconstantly,)  though  he  may  be  more  guarded  in  his  expressions. 
Warbmrtvn.  /fork*,  vol.  xii.  p.  366.  Remarks  on  Hume'*  Natural 
Hutory  of  Religion. 

INCONSUMABLE,")  Fr.  incvnsumptible,  in, 
Inconsu'mptible.  J privative,  and  consume,  q.  v. ; 
Lot.  consum-ere,  (con,  and  sumert,  i.  e.  sub-emert,) 
tolum  sumert,  to  take  tbe  whole,  leave  nothing. 

That  cannot  he  reduced  to  nothing ; that  cannot  be 
devoured,  wasted,  or  destroyed  ; indestructible. 


Whereof  [urm ion]  by  art  were  weaved  napkins,  shirts,  and  coats 
inconsumable  hy  Are. 

Sir  Thomas  Brum n.  Vulgar  Erreurs,  book  Hi.  ch.  xiv. 


Before  I engage  myself  in  giving  any  particular  answer  to  this  ob- 
ectbn  of  pretended  * mconsumptible  lights,  I would  gladly  tee  lh« 
affect  certainly  averred  and  undoubtedly  proved. 

Digby.  Of  Bodies,  ch.  viii. 

When  the  identical  loan  is  to  be  returned,  as  a book,  a hone,  a 
harpsichord,  it  is  called  m consumable,  in  opposition  to  corn,  wine, 
money,  and  those  things  which  perish,  or  are  parted  with  in  ilie  use, 
and  can  therefore  only  ha  restored  in  kind. 

Pa/ey.  Moral  Philosophy,  book  i.  ch,  v,  p.  156. 

INCONSUMMATE,  in,  and  consummate,  q.  c. ; 
Lai.  con.  and summus,  highest. 

Not  having  reached  the  top  or  summit ; the  highest 
point  aimed  at ; incomplete,  imperfect,  unfinished. 

There  i*  great  diversity  of  opinions  among  learned  men,  how  far 
the  privilege  of  an  ambassador  exempts  him  from  penal  prosecution 
fur  such  conspiracies  and  ianHumuMlr  attempts. 

Halt.  History  of  Pleas  of  ike  Croum,  ch,  xiH. 

INCONTAMINATE,  Fr.  incontamine,  in,  priva- 
tive. and  contaminate ; q.  v.  Lat.  contaminare,  alum, 
to  defile. 

Undefiled,  unpolluted,  unstained,  inviolate. 

Being  [as  you  are]  free  and  meant amtnute,  well  borne,  and  abhor- 
ring to  dishonour  or  enrich  y*  *elfo  with  spoyles  which  by  others  have 
Mil  ravish’t  from  our  miserable,  yet  dearest  country. 

Evelyn.  Memoir*,  vol.  i.  p.  666-  Letter  to  Cokmel  Murky. 


INCONTE'STED,*^  Sometimes  written  Uncon- 
Incontestable,  > tested,  and  Unconlestible , q p. 
Incontestably.  ) Fr.  incontestable;  It.  incontes - 
labile ; in,  privative,  and  contest,  q v. ; Lat.  contestari , 
to  witness  together;  (con,  and  testari,  to  witness.) 
To  bring  witnesses  on  each  side  together;  to  try  by 
witnesses  ; and  thence,  to  contest  is,  simply,  to  contend, 
to  dispute  ; and  incontestable. 

That  cannot  be  contended,  disputed,  debated,  liti* 
gated ; indisputable. 


I think  we  may  lay  this  down  as  an  inamtested  principle,  that 
chance  never  acts  in  perpetual  uniformity  and  consistence  with  itself. 

Spectator,  No.  543. 

Wherein  I doubt  not  but  from  self-evident  propositions,  by  neces- 
sary consequence'',  as  incontestable  as  those  in  malhematicks,  the 
measures  ot  right  and  wrong  might  be  made  out  to  any  one  that  will 
apply  himself  with  the  same  indiffereocy  and  attention  to  the  one,  as 
be  dues  to  the  other  of  those  sciences. 

Ijxke.  Works.  Of  Human  Understanding,  hook  if.  ch.  Hi.  iec.  18. 


The  Pastor  of  Hernias  is  incontestably  a moo*,  antient  Work,  being 
cited  by  almost  all  the  primitive  Fathers  extanl,  that  lived  in  or  near 
the  second  century. 

Clarke.  Work t,  vol.  iii.  fol.  919.  On  part  t f a Book  called  Amyn. 
tor,  4rc. 


What  opinion  soever  these  persons  may  have  of  their  own  under- 
standings, they  will  scarce  be  able  to  convince  a reasonable  man  that 
this  evidence  is  not  conclusive,  and  eveu  incontestable,  if  they  will 
but  place  it  ia  a fair  and  just  light. 

Hurd.  Works,  VoL  *i.  p.  266.  Sermon  18. 


As  the  design  of  Tragedy  is  to  instruct  by  moving  the  passions,  it 
trust  always  nave  a hero,  a personage  apparently  and  meant  eitaMy 
superior  to  the  rest,  upon  whom  the  attention  may  be  fixed  and  the 
anxiety  suspended.  Johnson.  The  Rambler,  No.  156. 


INCONTINENT,  adj.’] 
Incontinent,  ado. 
Inco'ntinently, 
Incontinence, 
IncoNtinency. 


Fr.  t'nconf  utenf ; It.  and 
I Sp.  incontinence ; Lat.  in- 
ycxmtinen* ; in,  and  conti- 
| nens,  present  participle  of 
continere , to  hold  toge- 


ther; (con,  and  tenere,  to  hold.) 

Not  holding  or  keeping  within  or  together ; within 
due  hounds,  in  subjection  or  subservience ; intemper- 
ate, immoderate,  unchaste.  In  our  old  writers  ap- 
plied to  time : without  check,  stop,  or  stay ; and,  as 
Cotgrave  says,  **  instantly,  immediately,  presently,  sud- 
denly, forthwith,  out  of  hand,  as  soon  as  may  be/* 


Aud  il  is  a great  divhouesty  and  shame  to  be  rebuked  or  spoken  to, 
by  any  uf  them,  for  dissolute  and  incontinent  living. 

Mure  Utopia,  book  M.  ch.  xi.  Of  Religion. 

I dye,  though  not  incontinent  ; 

By  procease  yet  convumingly; 

As  wait  of  fire,  which  doth  relent. 

Wyat.  The  Lauer  lamenteth  Au  estate  math  sutefor  grace. 

When  this  emperour't  doughters  wer  of  two  ycre  olde,  incontinent 
he  pruuided  women  and  mistresses  for  to  teache  them. 

O olden  Boke,  sig.  F.  if.  ch.  x. 

Wher  vppon  immediately  he  sent  woonl  to  Athens  that  he  would 
incontinently  come  thither  with  an  hoot  of  metuie,  and  take  the 
government  out  of  the  ccce  seoatours’  hamica. 

Arthur  Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  29. 

Bnt  trouth  it  u,  that  inrvnCynmce  is  there  in  some  place  little 
looked  vnto,  wherof  much  harms  growelh  in  y*  countrey. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Workes,  fol.  297.  A Dialogue  concerning 
Heresies. 


No  woman  to  be  tempted,  or  intreated  to  mcomtinencie  or  dis* 
ho  acetic. 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  h(e.  vol.  i.  fol.  228.  Instructions  of  Caktdn. 

To  whom  the  palmer  thus,  the  dunghill  kind 
Delights  in  filth  and  foul  incontinence  : 

Lei  Grill  be  Grill,  and  haue  his  hoggish  mind, 

But  let  vs  hence  depart,  whilst  weather  serves  and  wiarl. 

Speiucr.  Fame  Quecne,  book  li.  can.  12. 
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The  tame  yere  Minutia,  a retull  nun,  »u first  suspected  of  mco*u- 
neneie,  for  going  in  her  appandl  more  Inmme  than  was  decent  for  one 
of  ber  calling  and  profession.  Holland.  Unut,  fol.  *292. 

And  who  is  not  licentious  in  the  prime 
And  heat  of  youth,  nor  then  i ncon/mml 
When  out  of  might  he  may,  he  never  will; 

No  pow’r  can  tempt  him  to  that  taste  of  ill. 

Daniel.  .A  Panegyric.  To  the  King'*  Majeity 
Wheresn  were  clon'd  few  drops  of  lk]uor  pure, 

Of  wondroot  worth,  and  virtue  excellent, 

That  any  wound  could  heafo  incontinent. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quern*,  book  i.  can.  9. 

And  in  these  degrees,  hauo  dw/aiUt  a paire  of  staires  to  marriage, 
which  they  will  climbe  incjntiHe*i,  or  else  bee  incontinent  before 
marriage  ; they  are  to  the  verte  wrath  of  louc,  and  they  will  together. 

Shahipeare.  .A*  You  Like  It,  fol.  iH 

In  which  parly  it  was  articled,  that  the  Romans  should  pay  a 
thousand  pound  weight  of  gold,  ami  ui.it  the  <i»uU  should  inrunti- 
nfMi/y  after  the  receipt  of  the  same,  depart  out  of  their  city  and  all 
their  territories.  Holland.  Plutarch,  foL  124.  Camilla*. 

A*  thus  they  scan  the  visionary  seme. 

On  all  aides  awcllc*  the  superstitious  din, 

Incontinent ; and  busy  frenry  talks 
Of  blood  and  battle. 

Thornton.  Btnlrr. 

It  is  undoubtedly  that  [speech]  of  the  nymph  Hchenaia,  the  mis* 
tress  of  Daphni*,  upbraiding  him  Pur  bis  incontinent  passion  ; for  he 
had  been  guilty  of  a breach  of  promise  to  her,  and  had  offended  her 
by  following  other  women. 

Fawke*.  Th*ocritut,  idyl.  i.  (note,  107.) 

He  was  immediately  taken  up,  and  the  neat  day,  at  eight  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  set  on  the  pillory,  and  both  his  cars  cut  off,  an  herald 
present,  and  trumpet  blowing ; and  wciwt/rnrn/fy  he  was  taken  down, 
and  carried  to  the  Counter. 

Strype.  Memorial i.  Queen  Mary,  Anno  1553. 
Where  was  live  crime,  if  pleasure  I procur'd, 

Young,  and  a woman,  ami  to  blisa  inur* d ! 

That  was  my  case,  and  this  is  my  defence, 

I pleas'd  myself,  I «hunnM  incontinence. 

Drytlm.  Sigtimonda  and  Guitcardo. 

This  Dr.  London,  for  hit  fismn/usenry,  afterward;  did  open  penance 
in  Oxford,  having  tw  o smocks  on  his  shoulders,  for  Mrs.Thykkr)  and 
Mrs.  Jennyrigx,  the  mother  and  the  daughter. 

St rype.  Memorial*.  Henry  Vttt.  Anno  1548. 
Such  Ixmdon  is,  by  taste  and  wealth  proclaim'd 
The  fairest  Cspital  of  all  the  world, 

By  riot  and  incontinence  the  worst. 

Cropper.  The  Toth,  book  i. 

INCONTRACTED,  in,  privative,  and  contract; 
Lat.  contractum , past  participle  of  conlrahere,  to  draw 
together. 

Not  drawn  together,  not  drawn  into  a narrower 
space;  not  shortened,  abridged,  or  curtailed. 

This  dialect  uses  the  incontracted  termination  both  in  nouns  and 
verbs.  Bfaehwa/l.  Sacreil  Clauici,  book  i.  p.  228- 

INCONTRO'LLABLE,-)  Morecommonly  written 
Incontro'lladly.  ) Uncontrollable,  q.  v.  In, 

privative,  and  controllable.  See  Control.  Fr.  con - 
trolle , or  counter-rolle ; to  take  and  keep  a copy  of  a 
role  of  accounts,  and  thus,  to  overlook,  to  check  them.* 
That  cannot  be  checked  or  restrained ; resisted  or 
opposed. 

However,  therefore,  these  were  delivered  by  the  Evangelist,  and 
carry  (no  doubt)  an  incommutable  conformity  into  the  intention  of 
his  delivery  : yet  are  they  not  applicable  unto  precise  numcrality, 
nor  strictly  to  tie  drawn  into  the  rigid  test  of  numbers. 

Sir  Thomas  liroum.  Vulgar  Errourt,  bo*.k  it.  cb.  xti. 

Solyman,  Amurath,  and  others,  challenged  absolute,  irresistible, 
uuoniroulabie  power  to  setup,  pull  down,  order,  alter,  and  'dispose 
the  world,  and  all  thiug*  in  the  world, at  pleasure. 

Mount  ague.  Apprale  to  Cvtttr,  ch.  v.  fol.  153. 


I NCOS* 
TIN  ENT. 

INCON- 

TROL- 

LABLK. 


For.  as  a man  thinks  or  desires  in  his  heart,  such  indeed  he  is,  for  INCOV* 
then  moat  truly,  because  most  mctmlroulably.  h«  acts  himself.  TKOt  - 

South.  Sermon*,  vol.  vili.  p.24.  LA  BLR. 

INCONTROVERTIBLE,")  In,  privalive,  and  JNCONVE 

Incontrove'rtibly.  J controvertible.  See  NIENCE. 

Controversy.  Lat.  corrfrorrrn/*,  turned  against,  dia-  w*' 

pitted  ; ( contra , and  wtnm,  past  participle  of  vertere,  to 
turn.) 

That  cannot  be  disputed  or  debated ; indisputable, 
inconfutable. 

The  thing  itself  whereon  the  opinion  dependent,  that  is,  the  variety 
of  the  flux  and  the  reflux  of  Euripux,  or  whether  the  same  do  ebbe 
and  flow  seven  times  a day,  is  hot  incontrovertible. 

Sir  Thomai  Brown.  Vulgar  Frrourt,  book  vii.  ch.  xxiii. 

For  the  Hebrew  ; it  is  incontrvverhbly  the  primitive  and  surest  teat 
to  rely  on,  snd  to  preserve  the  same  entire  and  uncorrupt,  there  hath 
been  used  the  highest  caution  humanity  could  invent. 

Id.  lb.  book  vi.  ch.  i. 


This,  therefore,  may  be  assumed  ««  an  inetmtrwertihle  principle, 
that  the  difference  of  good  and  evil  in  actions  is  nut  founded  on 
arbitrary  opinions  or  institutions,  but  in  Ihe  nature  of  things,  and  the 
nature  of  man  ; and  accord*  with  the  universal  sense  of  the  human 
kind.  Blair.  Sermon‘20.  Vol.  v,  p.  318. 

Both  which  letters,  though  they  did  not  arrive  until  after  the  actual 
signature  of  the  said  Colonel  Champion,  do  yet  inccMiroeerlibly 
mark  the  solemn  intention  of  the  said  committee  (of  which  the  said 
Hastings  was  president)  that  the  sanction  of  Colonel  Champion's 
attestation  should  he  regarded  ns  a pub  tick,  not  a private  sanction. 
Burke.  Bark* , vol.  xii.  p.  471.  Charge  again*!  Barren  Haitingt. 


Fr.  inconvenient ; Sp. 
fund  It.  inconvrnicntc ; 
y Lot.  inconvenient  ; in, 
privative,  and  conveni- 
ent, present  participle 


f 


INCONVENIENCE,  r.  ^ 

Incunye'nienck,  n, 

Inconve'niency, 

Inconvenient, 

Inconveniently. 
of  convenire.,  to  come  together,  to  become,  q.  v.  to  suit, 
to  fit ; (con,  and  venire,  to  come.) 

Inconvenient ; not  becoming,  or  unbecoming,  unsuit* 
able,  unfitting ; inapplicable,  inconsistent ; incommodi- 
ous, disadvantageous,  troublesome,  embarrassing.  And 
to  inconvenience. 

To  put  to,  to  cause  an  inconvenience  ; to  put  or  place 
in  un  unsuitable,  incommodious,  embarrassing  situa- 
tion ; to  trouble,  to  embarrass. 


Wherfore  it  is  none  inroiuv/wiritr  if  in  that  manner  bee  said,  God 
to  forne  liauc  destrmed  both  badde  and  her  badde  werkea,  when  iietn 
ne  their  yuctl  deeds  neither  antfdeth,  ne  thorto  hein  grace  leueth. 

Chaucer.  The  T filament  of  Ijtme,  fol.  313. 

Sire  duke  of  Albany 
Right  mconuenyently 
Ye  mgr  anti  ye  raue 
And  your  worshyp  depraue. 

Skelton.  Duke  of  Albany  and  the  Scatter. 

And  brother  Rastel  where  you  bay  that  I auauoce  & boast  myaelfe 
much  more  than  bccommeth  me,  and  that  I detract  sad  slander  my 
neighbour*,  & that  1 prouoke  all  men  that  read  ray  bookc  rather  to 
vycc  thro  to  vertue,  with  such  other  thynges  as  ye  lay  to  my  charge, 
1 trust  I shall  declare  my  inomumience  and  gen*  a sufficient  non*  we  re. 
Frith.  IVurket,  fol.  63.  An  Anauxre  to  Hatlef  * Prolog e. 

But  the  sacrament  enlreth  in  by  the  mouth  : therefore  it  doth 
follow  that  (of  it  wife)  it  doth  not  sJctific  or  make  holy,  & of  thia 
text  should  follow  two  ineonuenimeiei,  if  the  sacrament  were  the 
naturell  body  of  Christ. 

Id.  Ib.  fol.  141.  Chrutes  natural/  body  i*  in  one  place  onety. 

Is  not  this  exposition  play  ne  ? Thu  takelh  away  all  iwoowMevu* 
Ice*  t By  ibis  exposition  God  is  not  the  auctnr  of  euill  ? 

Barnet.  B'orkei,  fol  280.  Freewill  of  Man. 

What  tnconurmence  u It  than  to  take  into  his  apeciaU  sere  ice  men 
of  y*  sort  that  he  moat  specially  commldelh. 

Str  7 hom.it  More.  Borhri,  fol.  23 1.  A Dialogue  concerning 
Heretic*. 
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IVON-  l"  Part*  [th*  equinocliallj  they  suffered  so  many  ineonumi- 

V|  SCI-  HMM*  of  beat*,  arvl  lackc  of  windes,  that  they  thinke  themsclue*  happy 
nlu  when  they  Hauc  pasaed  it. 

' Hakluyt  Voyag9*t  8f  c,  rol.  ii.  part  ii.  M,  99.  M.  Thomas  Stearns. 
INC’ON-  Par  it  ii  not  the  variety  of  opinions,  but  our  own  perverse  will*, 
VINCIBLE  v\ ho  think  it  meet,  that  all  should  be  conceited  a*  our  selves  arc, 
' wvwn  ' which  hath  so  inconvenienced  the  Church. 

Hale*-  Remains,  p.  54. 

This  oration  at  the  first  canard  them  every  one  to  regard  and  look* 
homeward  to  domestical  difficulties  and  Meanrrsrirwaec,  namely,  the 
idleness*.  the  envte  and  liackbiting  nf  those  which  tarie  at  home, 
against  them  that  are  employed  in  warfare. 

Holland.  Livtia,  fol.  874. 
i Time  may  come  when  men 

With  angels. may  participate,  and  find 
No  focONroUfjtl  diet,  nor  too  light  fare. 

Miltv *.  Paradise  Lott,  book  V.  1.  495. 

There  is  many  an  holy  soul  'hat  dwelt  inconveniently,  in  a entry, 
tottering,  ruinous  cottage,  ready  to  drop  downe  daily  upon  hia  head. 

Hall.  Work*,  sol.  iiL  fol.  1008.  Mourner  t in  Alois. 

The  riles  and  ceremonies,  'li*  apparent,  had  no  intrinsic  nor  moral 
holiness  in  them  ; no  natural  tendency  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
men  ; nay.  lather  they  were  imeunvemeut  and  grievous,  a yoke  of  bond- 
age and  servile  discipline,  which  none  were  able  to  bear. 

Bentley.  Sermon  9.  p.  380. 

Aeth  was  neat  invested,  it  lay  so  inconveniently  between  Flanders 
and  Brabant,  that  it  was  necessary  to  clear  that  communicating,  and 
to  deliver  Brussels  from  the  danger  of  that  neighbourhood. 

Burnt! . Ottn  Timet.  Quern  June,  daao  1706. 

lie  only  is  like  to  endure  austerities,  wbo  has  already  found  the 
inconvenience  of  pleasures. 

Dry  rim.  Dedication  in  the  Georgia. 

Possibly  that  case  in  Henry  VII  may  prove,  that  if  the  king  should 
in  his  passion  kill  a man,  this  shall  not  be  felony  to  lake  away  the 
king's  life ; for  the  inconrememy  may  he  greater  Ui  the  people,  bv 
putting  a king  to  death  for  one  offence  and  miscarriage,  than  the 
execution  of  justice  upon  him  can  advantage  them. 

Ludlow.  Aframri,  voL  iii.  p.  348.  A tug  Charles's  Cur. 

The  mouarchick,  and  arisiocraliral,  and  popular  partisans  have 
been  jointly  laying  Uieir  a*r«  to  to«  root  of  all  government,  and  hare 
in  their  lurns  proved  each  other  aheerd  and  iMrorn'raimS. 

Burke.  I fork*,  rol.  i.  p.  54.  A Vindication  of  Natural  Society. 

The  only  question  is  how  far  the  members  of  these  societies  may 
take  upon  themselves  to  judge  of  the  usoon re nsrncy  of  any  par- 
ticular direction,  and  make  that  a reason  fur  laying  aside  the  observa- 
tion of  it. 

Palsy.  Moral  Philosophy , book  iii.  part  i.  ch.  xxi. 

INCONVE'RTED,")  In , privative,  and  converted; 
Inconvertible.  J </.  r.  Lat.  converter*,  con,  and 
verterc , to  turn. 

Not  turned,  unturned,  not  changed.  See  Uncon- 
verted. 

Wheresoever  they  rested,  remaining  unconverted,  and  possessing  ore 
point  of  the  compass,  whilst  the  wind  perhaps  bad  passed  tho  two  and 
thirty. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  book  iii.  ch.  %. 

It  entcretb  not  the  veins,  but  takelh  leave  of  the  permeant  parte, 
and  accompanied)  the  inconrertible  pnrtioa  into  tbr  urge. 

UL  A. 

INCONVI'NCIBLE,’!  Some  Editions  of  Brown 

Inconvi'ncedly.  ) have  inconcincibly.  In,  and 
convincibte.  See  To  Convince.  Lat.  convincere,  to 
conquer,  sc.  in  argument. 

Thai  cannot  be  conquered  or  aubdued,  ac.  by  argu- 
ment ; cannot  be  forced,  sc.  to  receive  an  opinion,  or  to 
relinquish  one. 

Vet  is  it  ool  much  le*»e  injurious  unto  knowledge  obstinately  and 
lucvuemeed/y  to  side  with  any  one. 

& r Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Errourt,  book  i.  ch.  vii. 

None  are  to  m routine*  We  as  your  half-witted  people. 

Government  of  the  Tongue,  p.  195. 


INCONY.  Mr.  Steevens  observes  that  cony  and  in-  INCONY. 
cony  have  the  same  meaning.  Conny,  Mr.  Grose  says,  — 
is  brave,  fine,  the  same  as  canny,  a word  in  Scotland  ,NCOR- 
very  variously  applied,  see  Jamieson  ; but  plainly  our  />ORATE- 
English  word  cunning,  i.  e.  knowing,  clever.  Mr.  ' 
Steevens  produces  several  examples  of  this  word,  and 
Archdeacon  Nares  adds  to  them. 

O my  troth  most  swede  icste*.  most  income  vulgar  wit, 

When  it  comes  to  smoothly  off. 

Shaksprarr.  Love'*  Labour  Lost,  foL  131. 


INCORNISHED,  having  cornices.  See  Cornice. 
The  brow  of  a wall,  pillar,  or  other  piece  of  building. 

The  outer  walls  of  the  house  are  incrusted  with  excellent  antique 
bmsse-relievm  of  the  same  marble,  urmmsk’d  with  festoons  and 
n itches  set  with  statues  from  the  foundation  to  the  roofe. 

Evelyn.  Memoirs,  vol- 1.  105.  Hume,  April  II,  1645. 


INCO  RPORATE,  c.  1 
Inco'rporatp.,  adj 
Incorporating, 
Incorporation, 
IncoRporal, 
IncorpoReal, 
IncorpoRe.allv, 

I VCORI’oRe  A LISM, 

J*  coutuRe  a list, 

I ncorpore'ity, 
IncoRpse. 


Fr.  incorporer;  It  in- 
cvrjiorare ; Sp.  rncorporar  ; 
Lat.  tit. and  corpus,  a body. 
Martinius;  corpus,  quid 
carpi  point.  Scheidius  ; 
)>  qued  carpitur,  drpasettur ; 
opp.  ad  mentem,  quod  ma- 
net.  See  Corporate. 

To  embody ; to  mix, 
mingle,  or  blend  one  into 
J another  body  or  substance ; 


lo  mix  or  blend,  to  unite  or  conjoin,  intimately,  closely 
together. 

Inrorjtareal ; Fr.  incorportl ; It.  incorporate ; Sp. 
incorporal ; Lat.  incorjtoralis ; i/t,  privative,  and  corpo- 
ra l is,  from  corpus,  body ; 

Hod  tins ; without  body  or  matter,  immaterial;  con- 
sequently, spiritual. 

Shakspeare  uses  incorpse  as  equivalent  to  incorporate. 


The  mil  of  roan  hath  his  end  and  terme  A spiritual  alteration,  m- 
carporaU,  to  be  regenerate  the  sonne  of  (rod. 

Stephen,  Bishop  0/  IVynchester.  Of  Transuhstanliatiou,  fol.  109. 

So  Mine  as  I had  eaten  it  (»avtb  Savnt  Johan)  so  soon  as  I had  rn- 
ccirporate  it  in  my  invade,  ami  noted  it  in  my  soule,  nay  belly  was 
byttrr,  my  hart  was  greaued  much  to  se  theuila  of  the  worlde,  roy 
spyrile  was  trubled  lose  the  ahuSyons  of  men, and  much  I pitied  the 
l»*s«  of  their  scutes.  Bale.  Image,  part  i.  xig.  T.  7. 

The  said  felowship.  company,  society  & corporation  made  or  cre- 
ated by  the  said  letters  patents,  shal  at  al  time  & limes  from  henae- 
forth  be  incorporated,  named  and  called  ooely  by  the  name  of  the 
felowship  of  English  merchants,  for  discovery  of  new  trades. 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  Sfc.  vol.  i.  fol.  370.  The  Queens' t Acts. 

And  the  vertucx  wel  incorporate,  nourishe  many  enuious. 

Golden  Bohr,  sig.  H. 

For  the  mesne  while  In  tbys  worlde,  bodyly  to  receiue  and  eat  hys 
o*ne  blessed  body  into  theirs,  as  an  erneat  peny  of  their  perpetual 
ronuincc  6 and  utmrporaeivn  with  him  aflerward. 

Air  Thomas  More,  Burkes,  fol.  1045.  The  Answer  to  the  Poy toned 

Hooke. 

Cod  is  an  universal!  spirit  or  mind : matter  is  the  first  and  principal 
subject  of  generation  and  corruption  ; idea,  an  tncorporail  subslance, 
resting  in  the  thoughts  and  cogitations  of  Cod;  which  God  is  the 
general  soule  and  intelligence  of  the  world. 

HoTand  Plutarch , Cot.  662. 

He  Deter  suffers  wrong  so  long  lo  grow, 

And  lo  incorporate  with  right  so  far, 

As  it  might  com*  to  seem  the  same  in  show, 

(T  encourage  those  that  evil  minded  are 
By  such  success.) 

Daniel.  History  of  Ciml  Wart,  book  e. 

To  the  end  lhal,  heeing  thus  soaked  and  softened,  it  might  bee  well 
mixed  and  incorporated,  yea  and  resolved  (as  it  were)  into  a kind  of 
paste-  Holland,  Plum,  vol.  i.  fol,  562. 
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1NCORPO-  And  for  that  the»e  knights  or  gentlemen  w ere  last  incorporated 
’ p,\TB.  into  the  bodie  of  the  rommon-weate,  Oils  it  the  onely  reason  that 
_ crew  uow  also  they  are  written  in  all  publicke  instruments  after  Uie 
IN  COR-  people.  Holland.  Pi into.  vol.  it.  p.  261. 

EBCT.  Item.  Thai  they  ihoaM  aholish  the  lawe*.ordmaikc»*  and  rustomes 
of  Lycurgus,  and  frame  themselves  to  live  alter  the  faihiwi*  and  man- 
ners of  the  Achwaos,  for  they  so  should  be  incorporatt  into  one 
civile  bodie,  awl  belter  accord  and  sort  together  in  all  thing*. 

Id,  bitH,  fol.  1003. 

By  this  means  He  first  took  away  all  faction,  that  neither  aide  said, 
nor  thought  any  more,  those  are  Sahyns,  these  are  Roma  as.  these  are 
of  Tatius,  these  are  of  Komulut.  Insomuch  as  this  dmviuu  was  an 
incorporating,  and  an  uniting  of  the  whole  together. 

Sir  Thomas  North.  Plutarch , fol.  59.  A'sms. 
ft  shall  likewise  have  a general  aod  toul  connexion,  even  a mixiuo 
and  incorporation.  Holland.  Plot  arc  A,  fol.  9U3. 

And  both  contain 

Within  them  e*ory  lower  facultie 

Of  sense.  whereby  they  hear,  see,  smell,  touch,  taste. 

Tasting  concoct,  digest,  anti  nutate, 

And  corporeal  to  incorpomU  turn. 

Miitm.  Paradise  I jut,  book  v,  1.  413. 


Not  made  or  fashioned  according  to  rule  or  order  ; 

ill-regulated ; irregular,  disorderly,  erroneous,  faulty,  ' 

inaccurate.  INCOR- 

— But  lo  peneuer  RUPT- 

In  obstinate  condolcment,  is  a course  ' ■"  v*— 

Of  impious  stubborneane.  Tia  vnmanly  greefe, 

It  ahewes  a will  must  incorrect  to  heauee. 

Shahipear*.  Hamlet,  fol  154. 

To  censure  and  separate  from  the  communion  of  Christe’s  flock 
the  contagious  aod  tncorigible,  to  receive  with  joy  and  fatherly  com- 
passion the  penitent,  Ate. 

MiUvn.  Works,  vol  i.  fol  15.  Reformation  in  England. 

I will  therefore  only  observe  to  you  that  Uic  wit  of  the  last  Age 
was  yet  more  incorrect  than  their  language. 

Dryden . Pro »e  Works,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  243.  Defence  of  the  Epi- 
logue lo  the  Conquest  of  Granada. 

The  most  learned  Mr.  Selden,  in  his  Tdlet  of  Honour, says,  "That 
this  Statute  was  never  primed  in  Use  Statute  Book,  and  but  mcorrectlg 
by  another." 

Barnet.  Hillary  of  tke  Reformation , Anno  1539. 


The  cause  is,  for  that  the  sense  of  hearing  Rtriketh  (be  spirits  more 
immediately  than  the  other  senses  j and  more  incorporeal/]  than 
the  smelling. 

Bacon.  Natural  Hillary,  Cent.  ii.  sec.  124. 

So  in  like  manner  did  all  the  other  ancient  atomist*  generally  be- 
fore Democritus,  joyn  theology  and  tncwrportahaa  with  their  atomi- 
cal physiology. 

Cudsnortk.  Intellectual  Syitrm,  book  i.  ch.  i.  tec.  26. 

Wr  have  made  it  evident  that  those  alomick  physiologies,  that  were 
Before  Democritus  and  Leucippus,  were  all  of  them  mcorporealuti ; 
joyning  theology  and  pneunutidogy,  the  doctrine  of  incorporeal 
substance  and  a Deity  together  with  their  alomick  physiology. 

Id.  Ib. 

Empedocles  did  in  the  same  manner,  as  Pythagoras  before  him,  and 
Plato  after  him,  hold  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  consequently, 

I loth  their  future  immortality  and  prwexistence ; and  therefore  must 
needs  assert  their  incorporeity.  Id.  Ib.  sec.  24. 

— He  grew  into  hi*  seat. 

And  to  surh  wondruus  doing  brought  his  horse, 

As  he  had  Ix-ene  tncarpdt  and  demy-natur’d 
With  the  braue  beast. 

Shaktpeare.  Hamlet,  fol. 276. 

The  design  was  now  to  nettle  a lasting  and  indissoluble  union  be- 
tween the  kingdoms,  therefore  they  resolved  to  treat  only  about  an 
incorporating  union,  that  should  put  an  end  ’o  all  distinctions,  and 
unite  all  their  interests. 

Burnet.  Own  Times.  Queen  Anne,  Anno  1706. 

Rut  all  this  learning  is  ignoble  and  mechanical  among  them,  and 
the  Confucian  only  essential  and  incorporate  to  their  government. 

Sir  Wm.  Temple.  H or  At,  vol.  hi.  p.  335.  Of  Heroic  Virtue. 

To  thia  a mercurial  spirit  must  ta  superseded,  which  by  its  activity 
may  for  a while  permeate,  and,  a*  it  were,  leavea  the  whole  mawi, 
and  thereby  promote  the  morn  exquisite  mixture  aad  incorporation 
of  the  ingredient*. 

Boyle.  Works,  voL  i.  p.  5-16.  The  Sceptical  Chemist. 
Roth  which  [spiritus  and  aniens]  in  their  primitive  sense  mean 
a* real  matter;  and  all  the  words  that  the  Hebtew,  Greek,  aod  Latin 
of  old,  or  any  tongue  Dow  or  hereafter  can  supply,  to  denote  the 
substance  of  God  or  soul,  mast  either  be  thus  metaphorical,  or  else 
merely  negative,  as  incorporeal,  or  immaterial 

Bentley.  Of  Free-thinking,  p.  31. 
Hence  merchant*,  unimpeachable  of  sin 
Against  the  charities  of  domestic  life, 

Incorporated  teem  at  once  to  Irwn 
Their  nature. 

Cmoper.  The  Talk,  book  it. 

' He  [Adrian]  lo*ed  to  convene  with  men  of  letter*,  and  he  was,  by 
incorporation,  an  Athenian. 

J art  in.  Work*,  vol.  ii.  p.  41.  Remarks  on  Eodrsmstiml  History. 

INCORRE'CT,  Fr.  incorrect;  It.  incorretlo;  Sp. 
Ikcorre'ctly,  I tneorredo ; I#at  incorrectus ; in, 
Imcorre'ctness,  )>and  correctus,  past  participle  of 
In'Co'rrioible,  j corrigere,  (con,  and  regcre,  to  rule 
Inco'rrioibly.  J or  order,)  to  do  or  make  accord- 
ing to  rule  or  order. 


There  are  very  many  ill  habits  that  might  with  much  ease  have 
been  prevented,  which  after  we  have  indulged  ourselves  in  them,  be- 
come incorrigible.  Taller,  No.  231. 

“ 1 ows,"  avid  be,  " t’m  very  bad — 

A »ol — incorrigibly  mad— 

But,  sir — I thank  you  fur  your  Invc, 

And  by  your  lectures  would  improve." 

Somervdt.  Bacchus  Triumphant. 

Hence  with  the  advantage  of  the  easiest  intirilion  ne  slides  into 
the  la*(  part  of  the  Epistle ; the  design  of  which,  as  hath  beer  ob- 
served, was  to  reprove  an  incorrectness  and  want  of  care  in  the  Roman 
writers. 

Hurd.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  49.  Horatii  Ars  Partita.  Commentary, 
v.  240—251. 

To  change  the  place,  and  shift  the  scene  in  the  midst  of  one  Act, 
show*  a great  incorrectness,  and  destroys  the  whole  intention  of  the 
division  of  a Play  into  Acta. 

Blair.  Lecture  45.  vol  ill  p.  321. 

But  if  we  are  to  suppose  what  tbe  Poet  would  seem  to  insinuate,  in 
discredit  of  the  dispensation,  that  the  soil  of  Judea  was  absolutely 
ineorrigdde  ; a more  convincing  proof  cannot  he  given  of  that  extra- 
ordinary  providence  which  Moses  promised  to  them.  So  that  if  the 
corrigibikity  of  a bad  toil  perfectly  agreed  with  tbe  end  of  the  dis- 
pensation, which  was  a separation,  the  incorrigibility  of  it  waa  as 
well  fitted  to  the  meao,  which  was  an  extraordinary  pmsidenre. 

War  bur  ton.  Works,  voL  v.  p.  16.  The  Divine  Legation,  book  v. 
sec.  1. 

INCORRUTT,  "I  Fr.  and  Sp.  incorruptible; 

Incorru'pted,  It.  incorruptible ; Lalincor- 

Incorru'ptiblr,  ruptus ; in , privative,  and  cor- 

Incorruptibi'lity.  ruptus , past  participle  of  cor- 

Incorru'ption,  rumpere , to  break  to  pieces,  lo 

Incorri/ptivb,  destroy,  (con,  and  rumpere,  to 

Incorru'ptly.  j break.) 

Not  broken  or  destroyed,  not  vitiated  or  depraved ; 
whole,  entire,  sound,  pure. 

Incorruptible ; that  cannot  be  broken  or  destroyed, 
decayed  or  wasted,  reduced  to  rottenness  or  putrefaction, 
vitiated  or  depraved ; that  cannot  be  allured  or  enticed 
to  vice  or  vicious  deeds. 

His  whight  vesture  shewed)  him  to  be  the  meet  iustc  and  inevrrupt 
:ugc  without  spotte. 

Joye.  The  Erposscnn  of  Daniel,  ch.  vii. 

For  the  frompe  shal  blowe,  and  the  dead  shall  ryse  incorruptible 
and  we  shal  be  chaunged.  For  thys  corruptible  must  put  on  incur- 
rnptiWytr  : and  thy*  morUll  muste  putte  on  iinmortalyte. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.  I Ceryntkians,  ch.  xv. 

Wee  beleue  ccrlaintye  the  reeurrectioa  of  the  same  flesh  we  walke 
in,  and  yet  it  shall  be  by  tbe  garment  of  incorruptibi/ite  not  the  same 
in  q inline. 

Stephen,  Bishop  of  Wynckesitr , fol.  89.  That  end  Men  may  rate 
of  Cknsie  Body. 
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INCOR-  For  otherwise  it  is  not  possible  for  tbis  corruptible  nature  of  our 
RUPT.  bixfios,  to  be  brought*  to  lyfo  and  ineamption,  excepte  the  bodye  of 
— oaturall  life  be  ioy ned  vnlo  it. 

i.NCOUN-  •Si''  Thomas  More.  Warkt *,  fol.  1345.  A Treaties  vpon  the  Pat- 
TER.  *•". 

' ' In  all  the  world  like  wu  not  to  be  found, 

Save  in  that  soil,  where  all  good  thing*  did  grow. 

And  freely  'prong  out  of  the  fruitful  ground, 

As  mc&rrupted  Nature  did  them  sow. 

Speiier.  Faerie  (Jucene,  book  i.  can.  11. 

I deny  not  but  (hat  there  may  be  such  a king,  who  may  regard  the 
common  good  before  hu  own,  may  have  no  vicious  favourite,  may 
hearken  only  to  the  wisest  and  uicorruptrit  of  his  Parliament:  but 
this  rarely  happens  in  a monarchy  not  elective. 

Milton.  /forks,  vol.  i,  fol.  596.  /fay  to  establish  a Free  Common - 
wealth. 

E'en  then  to  them  the  apirit  of  lie*  suggests. 

That  they  were  blind,  because  thee  saw  not  ill, 

And  breath’d  into  their  inewrupted  breast* 

A curious  wish,  which  did  corrupt  their  will. 

Dantes.  The  Introduction  to  the  Immortality  of  Ike  Soul. 

Observation  will  show  ns  many  deep  counsellors  of  state  and 
judge*  do  demean  themselves  incorrupt  ly  in  the  settled  course  of 
affaire,  and  many  worthy  preachers  upright  in  their  lives,  powerful  in 
their  audience. 

Milton.  Works,  vol.  i.  foL  41.  Rfasonablenna  of  Church  Oort m- 
meat,  4*c. 

So  doth  tbe  pierring  soul  the  body  fill. 

Being  all  in  all,  and  all  In  part  diffus'd ; 

Indivisible.  incorruptible  still ; 

Nor  forc'd,  encounter'd,  troubled,  or  confus’d. 

Danes.  The  Immortality  of  the  So* if. 
They  admitted  not  a subsistence  of  immortality  and  iMcorruptibUity. 

Holland.  Plutardt,  fol.  899. 

For  the  same  preservation,  or  rather  imeorruptiam  we  have  observed 
in  the  flesh  of  turkeys,  capons,  hare*,  partridge,  venison,  suspended 
freely  in  the  ayr. 

Sir  TJlomm  Brown,  Vulgar  Emurs,  book  iii.  ch.  xxvii. 

He  [Sir  Philip]  was  an  incorrupt  man,  and  during  seven  years' 
management  of  tbe  treasury  made  but  an  ordinary  fortune  of  it. 

Barnet.  Own  Times.  Charles  If.  Anno  1660. 

Is  the  sepulchre  a place  to  dress  ourselves  in  for  heaven,  tbe  attiring 
room  for  corruption  to  no’.  on  incorrupt  ten  and  to  fit  us  for  the  beatific 
vision  ? South.  Sermons,  vol.  hr.  p.  237. 

1.  Pirst,  Whether  yoqr  bishop  and  bis  chancellor,  cotnmbaanes, 
and  all  other  his  officers  do  miuister  justice  indifferently  and  iiscwr- 
rapt l >f  to  all  her  majesty's  subject*. 

Strypt.  Isf*  of  Grmdul,  book  ii.  p.  553.  Appendix,  No.  8. 

fThe  lyre]  struck 
aim  her  toils 

Upou  the  lofty  summit  round  her  brow 
To  twine  the  wreath  of  ineorruptive  praise. 

Akenside.  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  book  I. 

Therefore,  adds  he,  take  care  to  have,  that  is,  retain  this  salt,  this 
good  seasoning  of  your  Christian  principles,  in  yourselves ; which  wilt 
preserve  you  incorrupt,  as  individuals. 

Hurd.  Works,  toI.  vi.  p.  171.  Sermon  11. 
W’bile  o'er  yon  hill  th’  exalted  trophy  shows 
To  what  vast  height*  of  ineorrupted  praise, 

Tbt  great,  the  self-ennobled  Marius  roue 

Prom  private  worth,  and  fortune's  private  ways. 

Whitehead.  Elegy  4.  7b  an  Officer. 
Who  to  hr*  mortal  guest*  convey'd 
Th’  incorruptible  food  of  goat, 

On  which  iu  their  divine  abodes 
Himself  erst  feasting  was  immortal  made. 

West.  Olympic  Odes,  ode  1. 

Such  as  are  worthy  to  be  cast  into  this  fire,  shall  be  sailed,  or  pre- 
served from  wasting  (salt  being  the  known  emblem  of  incorruption 
and  thence  of  perpetuity)  by  tbe  vesy  fire  iteelf. 

Hurd.  Works,  vol.vi.  p 163.  Sermon  11. 

INCO^UNTER,  t\")  Anciently  also,  and  now 
Inco'unter,  «.  ) commonly,  written  Encounter, 

q.v.  Fr.  encontrer  ; Sp.  enconfrar  ; It.  incontrare ; 


occurrere,  obviam  habere ; (in,  and  contra;)  Iona  or  go  INCOl  N- 
BgainFt.  TEH- 

To  run  or  go  against ; to  oppose,  to  meet  in  oppoai- 
lion,  front  to  front,  to  engage  with  or  attack,  and  gene-  SATE, 
rally,  to  meet.  - , , ^ 

Bat  with  a valiant  corage  be  marched  forward  toward  hri  enemies, 
and  in  his  iourney  ho  was  mevuntered  with  the  Lorde  1 1 unger  ford, 
the  Lorde  Roose,  Ac. 

Hall.  Edward  IF . The  second  Tere. 

And  here  at  this  one  place  Thomas  Baker,  one  of  oar  men,  died  of  a 
hurt : for  he  had  bene  before  shot  with  an  arrow  into  the  throat  at  the 
first  incounter. 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  ^e.  vol.  iii.  fol.  47 7.  Miles  Philips. 

He  all  his  forces  streigbt  to  him  did  rear*, 

And  forth  issfiing  with  his  nrouis  afore. 

Meant  them  to  haue  m count  ml,  ere  they  left  (he  shore. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  v.  can.  1*. 

No  marvell  (I  say)  if  he  [Isocrates]  feared  the  shock  and  imcoun/*r 
of  two  armies,  who  was  afraid  that  ooe  vowell  should  runne  upon 
another,  and  least  he  should  pronounce  a clause  or  number  of  a sen- 
tence which  wanted  one  poor  syllable. 

Holland,  Plutarch,  fol.  809. 

INCXyURAGE,  ] Most  commonly  written  En- 
Imco'uraoement.  j courage , q.  v.  in,  and  courage,  q.  r. 

(i.  e.  cordis  robur,  et  crectio.)  Fr.  encourager  ; It  in- 
corragiare. 

To  inspire  or  animate  with  courage;  with  strenglh 
and  vigour  of  heart,  with  resolution,  with  fortitude ; to 
hearten. 

Wherein  a*  he  mai  finde  great  diucreilie  both  in  stile  and  sense,  so 
maie  tbe  good  be  incouraged  to  set  me  on  werke  at  last,  though  it 
were  noonc  before  I sought  arrows. 

Gascoigne.  To  the  Youth  of  England. 

Which  nothing  dismaid  our  general),  [Sir  John  Hawkins,]  for  he 
Cvsued  not  to  ineouroge  vs,  saying,  feare  nothing,  for  God,  wr»o  hath 
prrserued  me  from  ibis  shot,  will  also  ddiuer  vs  from  these  trailnura 
and  villaines. 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  8fc.  vol.  ill.  fol.  490.  Job  Hartop. 

^ But  bifore  that  the  shippes  of  the  Prluponeeyan*  departed  from 
Corintbe  and  out  of  the  goulphe  of  Crisee,  Cnemus  and  the  othere 
rulers,  through  the  requeue  A mcauragemlt  of  the  Meganens,  wolde 
assays  to  take  the  port  of  Athens,  named  Pireu*. 

Mcoll.  Thucydides,  fol.  69. 

In  this  wise  we  beganne  to  rush  in  among  (hem  vpon  the  aide  of  a 
roche  alwayn  gayning  ground  of  them,  which  gTcalJy  incouraged  our 
m lodes. 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  SfC.  vol  iii.  foL  409.  Francisco  de  Hi  lea. 

In  sosnoch  that  many  of  (he  tastiest  and  stoutest  of  them,  banded 
together  in  companies,  and  incouraged  ooe  another  not  to  suffer  and 
beer  any  longer  such  extremity. 

Sir  Thomas  North.  Plutarch,  fol.  71.  So  ion. 

The  wise  Providence  hath  made  his  enemies  prophets  of  fats  vic- 
tory, incowragers  of  the  attempt,  proclaimed  of  their  owoe  confosjoo. 

Hall.  Works,  vol.  i.  fol.  951.  Contemplations.  Gideon's  Prepara- 
tion and  Victory. 

All-beauteous  ladies,  luve-alluring  dames. 

That  on  the  banks  of  Isca,  Humber,  Thantea, 


By  your  inc’juragemcnt  can  make  a swaine 
Ciimbe  by  bis  song  where  none  hut  route*  altaine. 

Browne.  Britannia’s  Pastorals,  book  ii-  song  3. 

Intemperance  and  luxury  and  unnatural  uncieanne**  was  commonly 
practised  even  in  tbe  most  civilized  countries;  and  this  not  so  much 
in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  philosophers,  as  by  the  consent 
indeed  and  incouragement  of  too  great  a part  of  them. 

Clarke.  On  Ike  Attributes,  p.  287. 

INCRA'SSATE,*)  Fr.  in  crasser ; Lat.  craxtut,  a 

Incra88a'tion.  J mulla  came,  quasi  carassus  r el 
creassus,  a caro  Vel  aywav,  flesh.  Vossius. 

To  thicken,  or  make  thick,  grow,  or  heavy. 
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(NCSAS* 

sate. 


IN- 

CREASE. 


Son*  finde  sepulchral  vessels  containing  liquors,  which  tine  hath 
tncrassaied  into  gellie*. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Urn  Bunat,  ch.  iii.  p.  12. 

Yes  *11%,  (quoth  I)  there  is  apparence  and  probability  indeed 
thereof,  but  no  truth  at  all;  tor  this  I see  ordinarily  that  the  manner 
is  to  incrassate  fresh  water  with  ashes  or  gravell  atones. 

Holland.  Mrimt,  fol.  540. 


Their  understanding*  weee  so  gross  within  then,  being  famed  and 
imcrauatr  with  magical  phantasm*,  that  let  tt*  truth  within  them  say 
what  it  would,  they  could  not  conceive  tho  Deity  without  some  quan- 
tity cither  corporeity  or  number. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  657.  Sermon  14. 

Secondly,  (an  n argued  l»y  Aristotle  against  the  Pythagoreans) 
whatsoever  property  noumheth  before  its  stimulation,  by  the  action 
of  natural  heat  it  receiveth  a corpulency  or  ieeroj»a/»ofi  prog  regional 
unto  ita  conversion. 

Sir  Thoma*  Drown.  Vulgar  Errours,  took  iii.  ch.  XX. 


INCREASE,  e. 

Incre'ase,  «. 

Incrh'asfr, 

Incrb'aseful, 

Inche'asement, 

Incrf/aseable, 


Formerly  also  written  En- 
creatt , q.  v.  from  tlie  Lat. 


incrrsccre,  (in,  and  cretcere, 
>to  grow.)  As  the 

Fir.  accroixtre ; “ to  aug- 
ment, amplifie,  enlarge,  (grow 
lNC»E'A«ti»l.ENESS.  J or  become,  or)  make  bigger, 
and  bigger ; also  to  multiply,  or  wax  many."  Cotgravc. 


And  all  in  vaioe  bee  hopes  to  bane 
his  famine  to  eipetl 
The  flitting  fruit  that  Inokea  sobraue 
and  like*  hu  eie  so  well : 

And  thus  hi«  hunger  doth  increase, 

And  bee  can  nrucr  ftnde  relew. 

Turbervile.  The  Loner  obtaymmy  kit  srw hr,Sfe. 


A prosperous  shower  and  rayne  wyl  sende  them  in  due  season,  that 
the  trees  in  the  wodde  may  bryoge  forthe  theyr  fniies,  and  the 
grounds  her increase. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.  ErerJdH,  ch.  xixiv. 

To  him  alone  they  attribute  the  beginnings,  the  imrreasmyt,  the 
proceeding*,  the  change*,  and  the  ends  of  all  Ihinga. 

More.  Utopia,  vol.  ii.  p.  193.  Of  Rrhgton,  book  ii.  ch.  xi. 


Wherefore  occasion  ought  to  be  taken,  when  it  was  offered,  and 
good  bottle  ought  to  be  toyed,  with  spede  vppon  tbe  i ncrtatmenl  of 
their  strength. 

Arthur  Qotdyny.  Justine,  book  xxxvii.  fol.  ) 45. 
Which  when  to  ri penes**  due  they  growen  arce. 

Bring  forth  an  infinite  increase,  that  breeds 
Tumultuous  trouble,  and  contentious  iarre 
Tbe  which  most  often  end  in  bloud»htd  and  in  warre. 

S penu-r.  Faerie  Queenr,  book  it.  can.  2. 

To  cheer  the  ploughman  with  iner fateful  crops. 

And  waste  huge  stones  with  little  water-drops. 

Shahs  pear e . Rape  of  Lucrccc. 

And  Romulus,  thou  father  of  our  honour, 

Preserve  him  like  thy  self,  just,  valiant,  ndble, 

A lover,  and  merrater  of  hi*  people. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Valent tntan,  act  v.  sc.  7. 
Then  it  ia  worthy  tbe  consideration,  how  this  may  import  England 
in  the  mereasemetst  of  tbe  greatness*  of  France,  by  the  addition  of 
such  a rountrey-  Bacon.  Henry  Ft!,  fol.  56, 

May  they  increase  as  fast,  and  spread  their  boughs 
As  the  high  fame  of  their  great  owner  grows  ! 

May  he  live  long  enough  to  **c  them  nil 
Dark  shadows  east,  and  a*  hi*  palace  tall ! 

H aller.  On  St.  Jamet't  Park. 


For  things  of  tender  kind,  for  pleasure  mail* 

Shoot  up  with  swift  increase,  and  sudden  art  decay’d. 

Dryde n.  The  Wife  of  Baths  Tale. 
But  if  we  could  once  suppose  an  end  of  these,  they  would  be  no 
longer  increasable,  or,  which  would  come  to  the  same,  we  should 
then  lose  our  faculty  of  adding  to  them. 

Law.  Enquiry,  ch.  i. 


Tbe  necessity  of  enlarging  infinitely,  means  no  more  than  that  we 
find  an  indefinite  tncreoMeaktenett  of  some  of  our  ideas,  or  an  impo«- 
sibility  of  supposing  any  end  of  them.  Ld,  /6, 


Wherever  the  commerce  between  the  sexes  is  rcgulvted  by  mar-  fN'- 
riage,  and  a provision  foe  that  mode  of  subsistence,  to  which  each  CREASE, 
class  of  tho  community  u accustomed,  can  be  procured  with  rate  and  — 
certainty,  *here  the  number  of  tbe  people  will  tn create ; and  the  INCR.E- 
rapidity,  a*  well  a*  the  extent  of  the  utcrewar,  will  be  proportioned  to  DIBLK. 
the  degree  in  which  these  cause*  exist.  . / 

/Wry.  Moral  Phtiooophy,  ch.  xi.  vol.  ii.  p.  35ft. 

It  is  therefore  of  the  deep**!  concernment  to  us  to  be  set  right  in 
this  point ; and  to  be  well  satisfied  whether  civil  government  be  such 
a protector  from  natural  evila,  and  *uch  a nurse  and  increascr  of 
blessing*,  a*  those  of  warm  imagination*  promise. 

Burke.  Works,  vol.  L p.  15.  A Vindication  of  Natural  Society. 

INCREA'TE,’)  In,  privative,  and  create,  q.v.  Lat 

Incrba't*d.  f erratum,  past  participle  of  ertare ; 

Gr.  upaiv-ciu,  fuctrc,  ejficcrc , prrficert. 

Not  created,  unmade,  unformed ; and,  consequently 
existing  from  eternity. 

■ Since  God  it  light, 

And  never  but  in  un approached  light 
Dwell  from  eternity,  dwelt  then  in  tbee, 

Bright  efflus-nre  of  bright  essence  i ncreate. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lott,  book  iii.  I.  6. 

These  admirable  intellectual  verities,  which  *ro  the  object*  of  a true 
contemplative  soul  in  thi*  life,  do  in  aotne  degree  figure  to  it  the  un- 
exp  reasi  hie  notions,  rising  out  of  a fruitive  contemplation  of  the 
ti* created  verity. 

Moan  tag  we.  Deuoutt  Ettuyes,  Treat.  21.  sec.  1. 

INCRE'DIBLE,  *]  Fr.i  ncredibU,  incroyable;  It 

Incrf/dibi.v,  I incrcdibilc ; Sp.  incredible,  in- 
Incredibi'mty,  > creyble ; Lat.  incredibilit , (in, 

Incredu'uty,  [ privative,  and  credibili*.  See 

Incre'dvlous.  J Creed.)  Not  to  be  believed. 

Not  to  be  believed ; in  which  wc  can  have  or  place 
no  faith,  trust,  or  confidence. 

Tho  incrrdyUe  swiftness®  of  fame  encreased  the  wondermft  of  the 
thing,  Arthur  Galdyny.  Jut  tine,  book  X.  fol.  94. 

And  forthwith  retourned  to  their  owne  habitation,  re.oyving  inert  - 
they  had  sene  and  touched  a Prince  so  noble  and  valyant. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot.  The  Govemour,  book  ii.  p.  101. 

He  [Martine  Luther)  *aith,  expressly,  that  a Chryde  man  can 
ucner  be  damned  if  be  will  heleue.  nor  no  tinne  can  damne  him  but 
oncly  increduhtie,  that  is  to  say,  torke  of  beliefe. 

Sir  Thtmai  More.  Workn,  fol.  713.  Second  Part  of  Ike  Confuta- 
tion qf  Tindall. 

Foe  If  I had  not  knowen  sufficiently  tbe  incomparable  wealth  of 
that  countrey,  1 should  have  been  ax  incredulous  thereof,  as  others 
will  be  dial  have  not  had  the  like  experience. 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  Sp.  vol.  iii.  fol.  837.  At.  Thomas  Candish. 

Thi*  is  not  incredible,  (the  story  of  the  Hoy  and  Fox)  by  that  we 
do  see  young  boys  abide  at  this  day : for  we  have  seen  divers,  which 
have  bidden  w hipping  even  to  death,  upon  the  altar  of  Diana,  «ur- 
named  Oithia. 

Sir  Thomas  North.  Plutarch,  foi.  43.  lycurgu*. 

And  yet  they  say  it,  and  sing  it  every  where,  that  Romulus  was  the 
son  of  a God,  that  at  his  birth  he  was  miraculously  preserved,  and 
afterward*  be  wu  a*  incredibly  brought  up. 

Id.  lb.  fob  53.  Numa. 

" But  if  th’  afflicted  miserable  sort. 

To  idle  incredulity  inclin’d, 

Shall  not,"  quoth  Moses.  M credit  my  report. 

That  thou  to  me  bast  so  great  power  assign’d  ." 
w Cast  down,"  quoth  God,  14  thy  wend  unto  tbe  ground.** 

Drayton.  Motet,  his  Birth  and  Mirada,  book  il. 

These  signs  he  give*  this  sad  admiring  man. 

Which  he  the  weak  mcrctalous  sl-oold  show. 

When  this  frail  mortal  freshly  row  began 
To  forge  new  causes,  why  unfit  to  go. 

Ld.  tb. 

And  all,  at  a time,  when  this  kingdom  w-as  forced  to  struggle  at 
home  with  the  r.ilamitou*  effects  of  a raging  plague,  that  in  three 
months  of  tlie  first  year  swept  away  incredible  numbers  of  people. 

Sir  Wm.  Temple.  Works,  vol,  i.  p.  199.  Upon  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. 


diUy,  that 
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INI  HE-  The  main  objection  insisted  upon  by  the  principal  or  9t.  Paul's 
D.ol.E.  oppowr*.  the  Swddncc**,  against  the  doctrine  preached  by  him,  vm 
— drawn  from  this  controverted  point  of  the  resurrection,  and  of  the 
IV*  11KST.  incredibility  of  the  «ia*,  founded  upon  the  Mipposed  impossibility 
-— thereof.  Ihuth.  Sermons,  vol.  i».  p.  231. 

There  i*  nothin®  *o  wild  and  extravagant,  to  which  men  may  not 
expose  themselves  by  such  a kind  of  nice  and  scrupulous  iacraUifV, 
H'l/Aimt.  Natural  Hehy ion,  book  il,  ch-  ix. 

As  for  the  evidence  from  testimony  which  depend*  upon  the 
credit  and  authority  of  the  witnesses,  these  may  he  so  qualified  an  to 
their  ability  and  fidelity,  that  a man  must  be  a fantastical  incredulous 
fool  to  make  any  doubt  of  them.  II.  Ik.  book  i.  ch.  i. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  his  experience  of  the  inefficacy  and  mere. 
dshility  of  a mvtholnc'ica]  tale  might  determine  him  to  choeue  an 
action  from  the  Jvnglnh  History,  at  no  great  distance  from  our  own 
times. 

Johnson.  Wo  fit,  vol.  x.  p.  19.  The  Lift  of  Smith. 

He  who  brings  with  him  into  a clamorous  multitude  the  timidity  of 
reclu-c  specitUiton  will  blush  at  the  stare  of  petulant  incredulity, 
-uflei  biniself  to  be  driven,  by  a burst  »l  laughter,  Irom  the 
fislre  .*  of  deniumlnilion. 

Id.  The  Rambler,  No.  11. 

IXCREMA11LE,  in,  privative,  and  ertmare,  to 
1 tirn.  Sir  Thomas  Brown  uses  also  cremation , q.  ». 
Not  to  l>v  hunted,  nut  consumable  by  lire. 

But  their  insatisfaction  herein  began  that  remarkable  invention  in 
the  funeral  pyre*  of  some  princes,  by  incombustible  sheets  made  with 
a texture  of  a*he*to*,  mcremable  flax,  or  salamander's  wool,  which 
pn-senred  their  bones  and  ashes  iucommixed. 

Sir  Thomat  Brown.  Urn  Burial , ch.  Hi.  p.  1 6, 

INCREMENT,  Fr.  increment ; It.  tand  Sp.  incre* 
nun  to ; Lat.  incremmlum,  front  incrtncerr , to  prow  or 
inmate,  q.  r. 

Growth  or  increase ; in  magnitude  or  number. 

The  same  merkne**  and  charity  should  be  preserved  in  the  pro- 
motion of  Christianity,  that  gave  it  foundation,  and  increment,  and 
firmness  in  it*  first  publication. 

TayLr.  Polemical  Ditcwrtn,  fol,  10.17.  The  Liberty  of  Pro - 
/dtesying. 

Another  providential  benefit  nf  the  hills  supplying  the  earth  with 
water  i*.  ibal  they  are  not  only  instrumental  thereby  to  the  fertility 
of  live  valleys ; but  to  their  own  also,  to  the  verdure  of  the  vegetable* 
without,  and  to  the  increment  and  vigour  of  the  treasure*  withiu 
•hem.  Iter  ham . Physico-Tkcology,  book  iii.  ch.  iv. 

— - -■  ■ Shall  she  describe 

The  worm  ti.at  subtly  winds  into  their  firdi, 

AH  as  they  bathe  them  in  their  native  stream** 

Tbm.  with  fell  increment,  it  swun  attain* 

A direful  length  of  harm. 

Grainger.  The  Sugar  lime,  book  iv.  1.  248. 

I N C K F P ATI  ON,  Fr.  inmpation  ; Lnt.  increpitare, 
frequentative  ot  increpart,  to  make  a noise,  (in,  and  cre- 
jturr.) 

To  make  a ttoUe  ut,  angrily,  abidingly;  and  thus  to 
chide,  rebuke,  or  reprove. 

For  when  they  desired  to  know  the  time  r.f  hi*  restoring  their 
kingdom  who  were  of  his  own  house,  hi*  answer  was  a kiade  of  soft 
tncrepaltan  to  them,  and  a strong  instruction  to  all  times. 

Mount*, ue.  Deivnte  Essayes,  Treat.  16.  part  i.  see.  6. 

The  t^ord  hath  not  given  you  an  heart  to  perceive,  nor  eyes  to  see, 
nor  ear*  to  hear,  which  words  are  only  an  increpation  of  them,  not 
any  reflection  upon  God. 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  *iii.  p.  367. 

INCREST,  in,  and  crest,  q.  v. 

To  cover  or  adorn  with,  or  os  with,  a crest. 

Two  foaming  billow*  flaw'd  upon  her  breast, 

Which  did  their  top  with  coral  red  inermst. 

Drummond,  Sonnets,  8ft.  part  i.  song  13. 

VOL.  XJUtl. 


INCRO'ACH,  P-I  Also,  and  now  more  com-  1N- 
Incbo'achf.r,  >mi»nly,  written  Encroach,  q.  r.  CROaCII. 
Incro'achment.  ) Fr.  En,  and  croc,  uncus,  a hook,  |NCRt  ST 
q.  d.  (says  Skinner)  unco  adjtdo  sibi  atlrahere  ; to  draw  . ‘ 

away  with  a hook.  And  thus, 

To  grasp  or  seize  upon,  to  trespass  upon,  the  rights 
and  property  of  another;  to  intrude,  or  advance  upon 
the  bounds  or  limits  of  another  person  or  thing. 

■ When  atari  do  counsel  rest 

InertreAmg  care*  reitue  my  grirfe  as  fa  Ur, 

And  thus  desired  night  in  wo  | waste. 

Turbervi/e.  To  hu  absent  Friend. 

The  sea  rveuer  incnacheth  upon  our  shore,  but  it  lotcth  elsewhere 
Halt.  Hurts,  rol  i.  foL  312.  decade  4.  episL  4. 

Not  the  ambitioua  incrochrrt  upon  others'  dominions,  not  violator* 
of  leagues,  Ac. 

Id.  Ib.  fol.  SOO.  The  true  Peace  Maker. 

God.  rather  this  Nan.  once  in  many  Age*,  calls  together  the  pro- 
dent  and  religious  counsel*  uf  men.  deputed  to  nrpre*.  the  tneroaeh- 
mrnti.  and  to  work  off  the  inveterate  blots  and  obscurities  wrought 
upon  our  minds  by  the  subtle  insinuating  of  error  and  cu«tom. 

M,  lion.  /Huts,  t ol.  i-  fol.  1 6J.  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce. 

So  swelling  surge*,  with  a thundering  roar, 

Driven  on  each  other’s  backs,  insult  the  shore ; 

Bound  o’er  the  rocks,  mcroach  upon  the  land  ; 

And  far  upon  the  beach  eject  the  «and. 

I hy den.  Pirgd.  .Km fid,  book  xi. 

“ Good  words,  friend  Ren,"  the  Bush  reply'd, 

*4  Here  no  imcroachrr  * scapes : 

Those  foxes  (bat  on  brambles  ride  1 

Love  thorn*,  as  well  as  grapes.'* 

Ya/Jen.  Fable  6.  The  For  and  Bramble. 

Suppose  this  difficulty  to  he  got  over;  and  Dr.  Senior  a*  ready  at 
hand  as  De  Marca,  or  Uossuet,  and  as  willing  to  declare  against  the 
mrroaehmcHts  of  the  Church. 

H'arburton.  Hurts , vol.  xii.  p.  286.  Ltrd  Boling  broke’ s Phi- 
losophy. 

IXCRIFST,  ^ In,  and  crust,  q r.  Fr.  in  mister; 
Incri/state,  >Lat.  crttsla,  («*o  rov  xpvov,  a fri - 
Incrustation.  J ffore,  from  cold  or  frost ;)  the  ice 
or  surface  of  water  concealed,  hardened  by  frost. 

To  cover  with,  or  draw  over,  any  hard  surface,  coal, 
or  case. 

The  chapeil  is  incrustrd  with  well  precious  materials,  that  nothing 
c»n  be  more  rich  or  glorious,  nor  a re,  the  other  ornaments  or  move- 
able*  about  il  at  all  inferior. 

Evelyn.  Memoirs.  Home,  Anna  1644. 

The  new  stayres  and  a half  circular  court,  are  of  modern  and  good 
architecture,  a*  is  a chapeil  built  by  Lewis  XIII.  all  uf  jasper,  with 
several  incrustations  of  marble  in  the  inside. 

Id.  Ib.  Hmtainhleou,  1644. 

And  by  the  frost  refin'd  the  whiter  snow, 

Intrusted  bard,  and  sounding  to  the  tread 
Of  early  shepherd,  as  he  pensive  seek* 

Hi*  pining  flock,  or  from  the  mountain  top, 

Pleas'd  with  the  slippery  surface,  swift  deveends. 

Thomson,  muter. 

My  friend  of  Mendippe  tells  me  of  a black  intrusted  substancr, 
which  he  found  ia  Mendippe  hills,  bedecked  very  delightfully  with 
artificial  branches  of  the  exact  form  of  ferns,  whicn  they  there  say  is 
an  infallible  discoverer  of  a coal-mine. 

Boyle.  Harts,  voL  ri.  p.  387.  Letter  from  Mr.  Beale  to  Mr. 

Boyle,  April  1$,  1664. 

It  is  strewed  upoa.or,  at  it  were,  intrust  tiled  about,  small  breaches 
of  the  Canadian  puae. 

Cook.  Faya  get,  rol.  *i.  book  lr.  eh.  iii.  p.  249. 

The  art  being  now  well  established,  every  Age  adorned  it  with 
additional  superstition*;  so  (hat  at  length  the  old  foundation  became 
quite  lost  in  tliene  new  incrustations. 

War  burton.  Harts,  vul.  is.  p.  181.  The  Divine  Legation,  book  it 
sec.  4. 
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INCUBUS. 


1NCUBA-  INCUBATION,  Lat.  incubatio,  from  inmbart , to 
TIO.V.  upon,  to  sit  upon*  as  a ben  upon  eggs,  (in,  and  cu- 

mCUBUSL  l*e*) 

* _ , Lying  upon,  sitting  upon,  (as  a hen  upon  eggs ;) 

brooding. 

How  caiiidr**  their  fear  vu  herein,  the  daily  incubation  of  dark*-, 
peahen*,  and  many  other  teatifie. 

<fwr  Thvmat  Brown.  Fnlgar  Erraurt,  book  lit.  ch.  % ii. 
Bat  tbr  incukahnn  of  th is  Spirit  of  God  did  not  an  much  excite,  a* 
give  a new  vital  power  to  the  several  parts  'if  the  t han*. 

//e/e.  Ongui  <f  Mankind,  *oc.  iv  ch.  ii. 
The  erg*  of  birdt,  and  such  greater  animal*,  do,  in  thi*  colder  cli* 
mate  ol  our*,  require  to  be  hatched  by  the  mcubati ■ •n  of  female*,  i>r 
other  bird* . 

Ho  fit.  Harks.  voL  iii.  p.  590  An  Attempt  to  produce  lAeimg 
Creature i in  Vacuo  Bo  ft  i ana. 


Fine,  the  Swim  Republleks  grew  under  the  guardiamhip  of  the  INCUBE. 

French  monarch.  The  Dutch  Repablicks  were  hatched  and  eke-  

riahed  under  the  *am«  incubation.  INC  lT BUS. 

Burke.  W'erii,  id.  *il  p.  258.  On  a Regicide  Peace.  ■ ^ _ 

IXCUBE,  used  metaphor icnlly  by  Milton  as  equi- 
valent to 

To  infix  herself,  q.  d.  cubical!]/ ; i.e.  in  a firm  and 
solid  manner. 

So  that  Prolnty,  if  she  will  seek  to  close  up  diviuonn  in  the  Church, 
mu-t  be  forc'd  to  dissolve  ami  unmake  ber  own  pyramidal  figure, 
which  she  affirms  to  be  of  inch  uniting  power,  when  a*  indeed  it  is 
the  most  dividing  and  «rhi*matiral  form  (hat  Geometrician*  know  of, 
and  mu«t  be  fain  to  inglobc  or  i ncuhe  heiself  among  the  Presbyters. 

Miitem.  /Fork i,  *o|.  i,  lal  53.  The  Beaton  of  Church  Govern- 
ment, book  i.  ch.  vi. 


INCUBUS. 


INCUBUS,  Lat.  incubus,  q.  d.  qui  incvbat ; who  lies 
upon ; a Spirit  to  whom  was  ascribed  the  oppression 
known  by  the  vulgar  name  of  Nightmare. 

Wymen  may  now  go  safely  up  and  down*, 

In  every  bush,  and  under  every  tre. 

There  u’  t*  none  other  meubu*  hut  he, 

And  be  will  den  thorn  no  tli 'honour. 

Chaucer.  The  M’ife  of  Hatha i Tale,  v.  G4G3. 

For  to  be  bom  of  a celestial  mr* but,  ia  nothing  el*e,  hut  to  haue 
a great  and  mlfhty  spirit,  far  shove  the  earthly  weakness  of  men. 

Drayton.  England'*  Heroical  Epistles.  To  the  Header. 

. When  from  amid«t  them  rose 

Belial,  the  dissolute* t Spirit  that  fell, 

The  MOMMUmI,  and  after  Asmodai, 

The  fleshliest  Incubus,  and  thus  advis’d. 

Mi /ton.  Paradise  Regained,  book  ILL  182. 

As  from  the  distinct  apprehension*  of  a horse  anil  of  a man,  Ima- 
gination h is  formed  a centaur,  so  from  lho*e  of  an  incubus  and  a son 
ceres*,  Shak spear*  ha*  produced  bis  mon*ter. 

Mat  one  Dry den.  Works,  voL  i.  part  ii.  p.  283.  Grounds  of  Cri- 
ticism •»  Tragedy. 

For  sufficiently  obvious  reasons  we  are  not  about  to 
enter  too  closely  into  details  of  the  history  and  adven- 
tures of  Incwri,  those  veriest  children,  or  brethren  of 
Belial,  who  profited  by  the  Fall.  Time  was.  nevertheless, 
when  the  Student,  whether  in  Theology,  Physics,  or  Me- 
taphysics, who  should  have  denied  their  dangerous  ex- 
istence and  fantastic  power,  would  have  been  deemed 
in  league  with,  or  under  the  possession  of  the  Prince  of 
St.  Aagu*-  Darkness.  St.  Augustin,  who  credited  many  more 
***.  wonders  than  ordinary  Philosophy  has  ever  dreamed  of, 

speaks  with  confidence  on  this  point.  Quoniam  ere - 
berrima  fama  ext,  multique  se  expert  os,  vcl  ab  eis  qui 
experts  essent,  de  quorum  JSde  dubitandnm  non  ext , 
au  dixie.  confirmant,  Sylvanos , Panes,  et  Faunos , quot 
vulgb  Incubos  vacant,  imp  robot  strpe  extitisxe  mulieribus, 
et  earum  appetisse  acpertgixse  count bitum  ; et  quosdam 
Dtrmonc*,  quos  Dusiox  Galli  nuncupant,  hanc  axxidue 
immunditiam  et  tentare  et  rfficere,  pin  res  talesqve  assere- 
rant,  ut  hoc  ttegare  impudentia  videatur.  ( I)c  cic.  Dei, 
xv.  23.)  The  Schoolmeu  at  large  follow  in  the  train 
of  the  good  Father ; and  Thomas  Aquinas,  Botin- 
vent  ura.  Duns  Scot  us.  and  Durand,  among  others,  have 
exhausted  sublilty  in  speculating  upon  the  operations 
of  such  Spirits. 

Simitar  he-  The  similar  classical  superstition  was  clothed  in  a 
lief  of  the  more  pleasing  form  than  that  which  the  moderns  have 
Anneals,  thrown  over  it  in  connection  with  their  Dteinonology. 

The  Platouists  abound  in  varieties  of  this  belief,  and  one 


of  them  gave  birth  to  the  fabled  intercourse  of  the  pious 
Nuina  with  Kgeria.  Plutarch,  in  treating  upon  the 
divine  reveries  of  the  Roman  King,  has  a singular  re- 
mark upon  the  Egyptian  creed,  which  seems  to  have 
inclined  much  more  to  the  corporeality  of  Baalim  than 
that  of  Ashtaroth.  Koiret  loeoinrio  oi*«  amOnru-v  Aiyvv- 
7io4  buupciv,  qvvttiKi  /uv  cine  til vvaror  vutvpa  t\ i/tn- 
turai  Btov,  not  noav  i urcKfiu  dp\at  ffeviatu-v,  urtpi  ii 
ovk  enn  ov/tpigii  rpos  Otov  obilopitJa  aw  par  or. 

For  modern  instances,  which  differ  very  widely  from 
the  chaste  converse  of  Nuina  with  his  wedded  Goddess, 
we  can  do  little  more  than  refer  to  the  pages  in  which 
they  may  be  found  ; and  the  very  names  of  the  writers 
will  sufficiently  avouch  their  credibility.  The  History 
of  Hector  Boethius  has  three  or  four  veritable  example?, 
which  obtain  confirmation  from  the  pen  of  Cardan.  Hector 
One  of  these  we  may  venture  to  transcribe  in  the  quaint  Boethius, 
dress  which  Holinshed  has  given  it.  “ In  the  yeare 
1480  it  chanced  as  a Scotish  ship  departed  out  of  the 
Forth  towards  Flanders,  there  arose  a woonderful  great 
tempest  of  wind  and  weather,  so  outragious,  that  the 
mnister  of  the  ship  with  other  the  mariners  woondcred 
not  a little  what  the  matter  ment,  to  see  such  weather 
at  that  time  of  the  yeere.  for  it  was  about  the  middest 
of  summer.  At  length  when  the  furious  pirrie  and 
rage  of  winds  still  increased,  in  such  wise  that  all  those 
within  the  ship  looked  for  present  death,  there  was  a 
woman  underneath  the  hatches  called  unto  them  above, 
and  willed  them  to  throw  her  into  the  sea,  that  all  the 
residue,  by  God’s  grace,  might  yet  be  saved;  and 
thereupon  told  them  how  she  had  been  hanted  a long 
time  with  a Spirit  dailie  comming  unto  hir  in  man’s 
likencsse.  In  the  ship  there  chanced  also  to  be  n 
Priest,  who  by  the  inaisters  appointment  going  downe 
to  this  woman,  and  fiudiug  hir  like  a most  wretched 
and  desperate  person,  lamenting  hir  great  misfortune 
and  miserable  estate,  used  such  wholesome  admonition 
and  comfortable  advertisements,  willing  hir  to  repent 
and  hope  for  mercy  at  the  hands  of  God,  that  at  length, 
she  seeming  right  peuilent  for  her  grievous  offences 
committed,  and  fetching  sundric  sighs  even  from  the 
bottoms  of  her  heart, being  witnesse  (as  should  appeare) 
of  the  same,  there  issued  foorth  of  the  pumpeoflbe 
ship  a foul*  and  evill-favored  blneke  cloud,  with  a 
mightie  terrible  noise,  flame,  smoke,  and  stinkc,  which 
presently  fell  into  the  sea.  And  suddenlie  thereupon 
the  tempest  ceassed,  and  the  ship  passing  in  great 
quiet  the  residue  uf  her  Journey,  arrived  in  sufctic  at  tit* 
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INCUBUS,  place  whither  she  was  bound."  ( Chronicles , vol.  v.  146. 

Ed.  1808.)  In  another  case  related  by  the  same 
author  the  Incubus  did  not  depart  so  quietly.  In  the 
chamber  of  a young  gentlewoman,  of  excellent  beauty, 
and  daughter  of  a nobleman  in  the  country  of  Mar,  was 
found  at  an  unseasonable  hour  “ a foule  monstrous 
thing  verie  horrible  to  behold,’*  for  the  love  of  which 
Deformed,  nevertheless,  the  Lady  had  refused  sundry 
wealthy  marriages.  A Priest  who  was  in  the  company 
began  to  repeat  St.  John’s  Gospel,  and  ere  he  laid  pro- 
ceeded fur, 44  suddenlie  the  wicked  Spirit  making  a verie 
sore  and  terrible  roaring  noise,  flue  his  waies,  taking 
the  roofe  of  the  chamber  awaie  with  him,  the  hangings 
and  coverings  of  the  bed  being  also  burnt  therewith." 
(Id.  Ib.) 

Erastus,  in  his  Tract  de  Lamm,  Sprangerns,  who 
assures  us  that  himself  and  his  four  colleagues  punished 
many  old  women  of  Katisbon  with  death  for  this  com- 
merce, ZanchiuB,  de  Opcribus  l)ci,  (xvi.  4 ) Dnndinus, 
in  Aristotefi*  de  A nimd,  (ii,  29,  30.)  Reussus,  (v.  6.) 
(iodelman,  (ii.  5.)  Valerius,  de  Sacra  Phil . (40.)  and  Del- 
rio,  (passim,)  among  others,  will  satiate  the  keenest cn- 
rinsity  on  these  points.  A writer  of  more  learning,  and, 
for  (he  most  part,  of  greater  judgment,  than  any  of  the 
nhove-iiamed  worthies,  has  left  his  testimony  also  to 
the  abundance  of  such  equivocal  amourettes  which  filled 
the  Scandalous  Chronicle  of  his  own  time.  Lipsius, 
Larins.  jn  commenting  upon  some  passages  in  the  Qusestione* 
Conrivialcs  (vii't.  1.)  of  Plutarch,  and  the  account  of 
Nunia,  to  which  we  have  before  referred,  observes,  Ixta 
ille  tir  satis  scite ; non  ultra  a me  scrutanda  aut  protra- 
henda,  quia  aut  feed  a omnia  aut  tenebrosa.  Unum 
disero,  non  ophtari  me , ulto  retro  avo,  tantam  copiam 
Satyrorum  et  solarium  idorum  G>niorum  sc  oitendissu 
quantum  nunc  cottidiittue  nnrrationes,  et*udiaale*  tmo 
aenttnliet  proferunt : quo  infelicis  steculi  fa  to.  ( Physiol . 
Stoic . i.  20.)  This  complaint  was  written  towards  the 
BmJina*.  close  of  the  XVIth  century,  when  Bodinus  and  others 
had  published  their  fearful  Catalogues  of  Dsmoniucal 
intrigues.  From  the  writer  just  named  (de  Magorum 
Dtemonomania.  ii.  7.)  we  learn  that  Joan  Hervilleria, 
at  twelve  years  of  nge,  was  solemnly  betrothed  to 
Beelzebub  by  her  mother,  who  was  afterwards  burned 
alive  for  compassing  this  clandestine  marriage.  The 
Bridegroom  was  very  rc*]»ectably  attired : specie  ho- 
minis  airi,  amictu  atro , ocreis  et  calcaribus  instructs, 
gladio  accincti,  equum  nigrum  habenlis  prre  foribus; 
and  the  marriage  formulary  was  as  simple  as  that 
used  hy  our  Scottish  neighbours.  The  mother  pro- 
nounced the  following  words  to  the  Bridegroom  : Ecce 
Jiliam  meam  quam  spospondi  tibi,  and  then  turning 
to  the  Bride,  Ecce  amicum  tuum  qui  beabit  te.  It 
appears,  however,  that  Joan  was  not  satisfied  with  her 
Spiritual  husband  alone,  but  became  a bigamist,  by  in- 
termarrying with  real  flesh  and  blood.  Besides  this 
Lady,  we  read  of  Margaret  Bremnnt,  who,  in  company 
with  her  mother,  inter  femora  scopam  habentem , Joan 
Robert.  Joan  Guillemin,  Mary,  wife  of  Simon  Agnus, 
and  Wilhclma,  spouse  of  one  Grar.sus,  cum  suis  scopis 
singulas,  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  Diabolic  assig- 
nations. These  unhappy  wretches  were  burned  alive 
by  Adrian  Ferrous,  (aptly  so  named,)  General  Vicar  of 
the  Inquisition.  Magdulena  Crucia  of  Cordova,  an 
Abbess,  was  more  fortunate.  In  1545  she  became  sus- 
pected by  her  Nuns  of  Magic,  an  accusation  very  con- 
venient when  a Superior  was  at  all  troublesome. 
She  encountered  them  with  great  wisdom  by  antici- 


pating their  charge ; and  going  beforehand  to  the  INCUBUS. 
Pope,  Paul  III.,  she  confessed  a thirty  years’  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Devil,  qui  Mauri  nigri  pro.  se 
ferebat  speciem,  and  obtained  her  pardon.  The  foul 
fiends  occasionally  were  sentimental,  and  wafted  their 
sighs  by  correspondence.  Gertrude,  a young  Nun  in 
the  Convent  of  Nazareth,  in  the  Diocese  of  Cologne, 
scarcely  fourteen  years  of  age,  informed  her  sisterhood  of 
the  familiar  visits  of  a Satanic  Lover.  Curiosity,  or  some 
other  equally  strong  motive,  prompted  them  to  inquire 
further;  and  each  in  turn  was  provided  with  a like 
squire  of  dames;  cujus  rei  pericuhm  facere  volentes 
cecteras  a Spiritibus  mat  ignis  fit  Use  occupatas.  On  open- 
ing Gertrude’s  cabinet,  much  phlogistic  correspondence 
was  discovered  addressed  to  unhallowed  suitors.  Joan- 
nes H'ierus  qui  historiam  scripsit,  ait,  se  prtescnle  mul- 
tisque  Claris  viris,  in  eo  Monasierio,  anno  MDLXV, 
amatorias  literas  ad  Dtrmonem  scriptas  in  Gertrudis 
cistd  reperta*  esse. 

Wierus.  whom  we  have  just  mentioned,  notwithstand-  Wieroa 
ing  his  almost  general  rejection  of  the  aniles  fabulte  con- 
cerning witchcraft,  occasionally,  it  must  be  confessed, 
brings  forward  odd  stories.  It  is  but  just  to  him,  how- 
ever, that,  after  citing  the  above  passage  from  one  of  his 
most  vehement  opponents,  we  should  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  in  his  own  words  his  opinion  of  I ucubi. 

In  his  Treatise  de  Preestigiis  Lkrmonum,  Sfc.  he  has  an 
express  Chapter  (iii.  19.)  de  Incvbi  Dmnoniaci  HhiJtione 
ct  Incubo  morbo  naturals,  in  which  he  explicitly  resolves 
the  former  into  the  latter;  and  maintains  that  the 
«0<oXti}v  of  Aristotle,  the  vvi^aXUv  of  Themiso,  the 
Faunus  of  Pliny,  the  albedilon  and  alcratum  of  Avi- 
cenna, the  elgadum  of  Averroes,  the  alcaibum  of 
Azuravius,  aud  die  mar  rydet  i ins  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen are  nothing  more  than  our  English  Nightmare, 
a sort  of  epilepsia  deminuta.  He  odds  moreover  a 
good  reason  why  Witches  are  more  subject  to  those 
attacks  than  other  persons.  Contingit  aut  potissimum 
resupino  corpore  jacente,  plerumque  ore  venlriculi  aut 
pituitd  crams  lentdque , aut  ciborum  concoctu  d\fficilium 
copid  opprexso.  Quum  tero  saga  tint,  ob  sexism  et 
at  at  cm,  ut  pluritnum  pituitosre,  et  ob  animi  affect  us 
melancholiac , cur  non  supine  cubanles  hujusmodi  morbo 
erunt  obnorue  ? He  then  concludes  with  a story  takeu 
from  Jason  Pralensis,  (de  Cerebri  Morbo,  26.)  of  a full- 
fed  and  lazy  ecclesiastic  who  supposed  himself  under 
the  influence  of  an  Incubus,  which  he  has  told  with  so 
much  spirit  ami  naivete,  that  we  cannot  abstain  from 
extracting  it  entire.  Nuperrime  Sacri/icus  quidam  me  jkaoB 
convenit : 4 Domine inquit , 4 nisi  succurras  misero  el  Fruunsis. 
afllicto,  actum  est,  et  prorsiss  peril ; tabes  me  habet. 

Video'  quam  sim  emaciatus , quam  eranguis?  vix  tenui 
peUe  eontrgor,  mcculcntus  esse  soleo , speciosoculus  et  bene 
habitus ; nunc  ftedum  spectrum  visitor,  hominisque 
inanix  imago.’  * Quid,*  inquam,  * <e  crucial,  et  quam 
affeetds  tut  causam  opinaris  f 4 Dicam ,’  ait , 4 intrepidi, 
ct  vatde  admiraberis.  Sub  quamlibd  frrme  noctem  ad 
me  comment  muliercula  mihi  non  ignota,  et  pertori  meo 
illabitur,  ipsas  violentcr  comprimit  atque  eoarctat  animm 
mete  rias,  ut  ergre  respirare  queam.  Quin  dasnitare 
nspienti,  rods  iter  prtectudit,  ut,  quanquam  pra  pavore 
nitor  altotlerv , minim?  queam.  Nec  manus  ad  propul - 
sandam  injuriam,  nec  pedes  ad  capessendam  fugam  ex - 
pedire  Cairo.  Vinctvm  me  et  njffzum  tend.  Heus, 
inquam  subridtns , nihil  admirandum  pnedicas  (ex  nor - 
ralione  Jncubum  intelligrbam)  nuntm  est  phantasma , 
merum  ludibnum , Nec  vlura  moral  us,  4 Phantasma , 
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l\f  1 Bt'-S.  inquit,1  et  Ludibrium,' inquit,  * non  cst:  ila  me  Dru*  amct, 
qu<r  hisce  oculis  conspicatus  turn,  ti  qute  hisce  mambnt 
exercui  enarro.  Equidnn  visitant,  mcntisque  compos, 
earn  t vdeo  coram,  rt  incndentcm  accipio,  convrqut 
obtuctari;  sed  pr/c  languors,  rne/u , angustia,  et  im- 
jHicta  r i,  nihil  cjfficio.  Hue  de  re  horxum  vertum  ament 
cursitari,  unumquemlibrt  percunctans,  possetnc  xuc- 
currere  miscrabiliter  pereunti.  Minor itam  consul  in, 

quern  mil  id  am  i cteratorem  dicunt ; ab  hoc  preeten- 
lancam  opem  tperabam  : sed  ape  meCi  fruatralu*  sum 
plane,  nullum  is  salutem  mihi  altulit : ionium  monchat, 
I hum  Optimum  Maximum,  quern  jam  pndem  precibus 
fatigCircm,  strenuc  orandum,  i it  dignaretur  infestam 
vexationem  avcrlere.  Adii  vctularn  quandam,  pro  found 
popular i sagam  atque  writtlom.  Here  aiebat,  qui  sub 
crtpuMculum  die i statim  ab  exertto  lotio  matulam  obtura- 
ran  dextra  catiguld,  et  fore  ut  eo  ipso  die  malejica  me 
inviscrct.  Id,  elst  vanum  ride  bat  ur,  nec  pa  rum  me  ab 
experiment o absterrcrel  Religio,  rictus  tamen  impotent iCt 
ct  diutumi  laboris  terdio,  tenia  ci.  Et,  per  J or  cm,  acrid  it 
vaticinium.  V miens  in  domum  tneam  vesica  cruci- 

aium  querebatur : nec  pot ui  ab  ilia,  aut  preculis  supplex, 
ant  contentione  minax  impel  rare,  ne  sub  noetem  ad  me 
terrifica  cornmeunt.  Sed  implacabitis  veterem  morem 
asserval,  semclquc  consliluit  me  fordo  angort  eonfeere* 
Ilominnn  hunc  vie  quivi  rtlld  rations  ab  intantu  reco- 
care : sed  a sccundo  teriiove  congressu  hilar ior  factus, 
morbum  agnoscere  ccepit,  et  sanationis  span  Jiduci- 
amquc  concipere. 

Wier  may  be  consulted  for  many  other  curious  par- 
ticulars,  which  we  must  not  borrow  from  his  page*. 
His  medical  resolution  of  the  supernatural  agency,  as 
may  be  supposed,  docs  not  satisfy  Hodinus,  who  plainly 
sneers  at  it  in  the  following  words.  Qui  se  omnia 
Nature*  arcana  rimatos  puianl,  cum  nihil  plane  in 
Dei  mystcriit  et  Spirituum  intelligent  turn  video  nt , coptt- 
lationem  cum  Diabolo  esse  neganl,  sed  ex  oppilalione 
morbum,  qui  tamen  dormiendo  solum  ex  consensu  midi - 
corum  omnium  accidit.  At  ex  carton  quas  ante  dirimus 
confttsiont  constat,  ijuuis  non  potvisse  hoc  tnorbo  in - 
fesiari,  post  qu  am  ccrto  die  locoque  antra  indiclo  salla - 
r intent.  ( ut  sup.)  We  do  not  recollect  to  have  read 
elsewhere  of  the  communication  of  immunity  from  the 
.Nightmare  at  the  Devil’s  Sabbath,  but  it  furnishes  a 
most  convenient  argument  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis 
or  Hodinus. 

James  I.  The  Royal  Author  of  the  Demonology  equally  re- 
jects all  Physical  explanation.  After  stating  that  the 
Devil  inveigles  weak  women  “ that  hoc  may  thereby 
have  them  feltred  the  sikerer  in  his  snares.”  he  meets 
the  question  of  PhilomaUus,  " Is  not  the  thing  which 
we  call  the  Marc,  which  takes  folkes  sleeping  in  their 
beds,  a kinde  of  these  Spirits  whereof  ye  are  speaking?" 
by  putting  the  following  reply  into  the  mouth  of  Epis- 
temon  : **  No,  that  is  but  a natural!  sickcues.se,  which 
the  Mediciners  have  given  that  name  of  Incubus  unto 
ab  incubando,  because  it  being  a thicke  fleame  falling 
into  otir  breast  upon  the  heart,  while  we  are  sleeping, 
iutercludes  so  our  vitall  spirits,  and  takes  ail  power 
from  us,  os  makes  us  think  that  there  were  some  utiuu- 
turall  burden  or  Spirit  lying  upon  uh  and  holding  us 
down."  (iii.  3.)  One  other  point  we  learn  from  King 
James,  which  savours  strongly  of  his  reputed  misogy- 
nism.  " Phi.  But  what  is  the  cause  that  this  kind  of  abuse 
is  thought  to  bee  most  common  in  such  wilde  parts  of  the 
world  os  Lapland  and  Finland,  or  in  our  North  Isles 
of  Orkney  and  Schciland  ? Epi.  Because  where  the 


Dive!)  Andes  greatest  ignorance  and  barbaritie,  there  INCI’BI  -S. 
assailes  he  grosseliest,  as  I gave  you  the  reason  wher-  * , . ■ 

fore  there  were  more  witches  of  women-kinde  nor 
men."  {Id,  lb.) 

Wier  however  informs  us,  (ut  sup.  iii.  28.)  that  not  only 
to  the  Witches  who  seek  it,  but  to  others  quite  involun- 
tarily, circa  alias  probat  mulierex  accidit  here  Incubi 
ill usui ; and  he  supports  the  fearful  assertion,  to  which 
he  by  no  means  gives  credence,  by  the  testimony  of  a 
confession  delivered  to  a Priest,  and  related  by  him  to 
Martin  of  Arles.  Indeed,  according  to  the  very  reason 
able  opinion  maintained  by  de  Lancre,  (de  inconstant  ui 
DfCtnouum,)  that  the  zest  of  the  Devil’s  pleasure  is  always 
heightened  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  crime  which  he 
is  committing,  it  is  most  probable  that  iu  his  selection 
he  will  have  regard  to  preeminent  virtue,  anil  (hat  the 
chief  qualification  for  his  attachment  will  spring  from 
the  most  zealous  endeavour  to  avoid  it. 

Homer,  very  probably,  called  to  recollection  an  attack  Homer, 
of  the  real  Incubus,  that  most  fearliil  of  all  uenrous 
horrors,  the  Nightmare,' when  in  representing  the  flight 
of  Hector  under  the  walls  of  Troy  before  Achilles,  and 
the  inability  of  the  one  to  escape,  of  the  other  to  arrest 
the  object  of  his  pursuit,  he  iikeus  it  to  a dream. 

it  V i»  Jm;*  «i  k/Niriu  Qtiyttra  2i«cij>, 

«if  i»  « T.  kwrii  Mrifivym  if  i )«ilo. 

It.  asii.  2tK>. 

A passage  which  no  doubt  struck  the  key-note  by  vii*u. 
which  one,  yet  more  descriptive,  was  suggested  to  Vir- 
gil, as  he  approached  the  catastrophe  ofTurnus. 

He  rr  iut  in  soman*  ora /or  obi  iamgmida  fret*  it 
hfue-te  fMin,  me^uinfuum  irriiinr  esiemdere  emrtui 
I’eUr  niirMW,  el  in  media  fnmafibv*  a get 
SuccuUmus  { mis  hayma  rate t,  mm  entjmre  ns Ut 
Smffiaunt  vires,  nee  voj-  arc  verba  MfM tnhtr. 

aE*.  xH.  tH)9. 

So,  too,  Oppian  compares  the  effect  produced  lnr  the  Oppian^ 
numbing  power  of  the  Torpedo  to  the  palsy  of  the 
Nightmare. 

«Ji»  J’  tfftmUten  l»  liliXur.t 

ir*  *,*,,««  am  UjtirM  f iHitlxi 
/wrti.  pit  igiiii,  v*  k youtara  **Uiu!mh 
■maAii  an  nepn  gry'iw. 

Huh* at,  si.  8 1 - 

Macrohius,  also,  has  left  a vivid  account  of  this  dis-  Mju- ruin*, 
tressing  affection,  which  may  very  fairly  be  supposed  to 
have  been  derived  from  his  own  experience.  Qnvraepm 
vero  hoc  est  visum  (he  is  speaking  of  the  dream  of  Dido) 
cum  inter  rt"  ilium  et  aduttam  quietens,  in  quadam , ut 
aiunt , prirna  somni  ncbuld  adhuc  se  vigilarc  ashmans, 
qui  dorm  ire  vii  carpit,  aspicerc  videtur  irrutnlts  in  sc 
rrl  passim  r ago /ties  formas,  a nature » sru  magniludinc 
sru  specie  dtscrepantes,  variasq  Inn  pest  ate*  rerum  r cl 
Itela*  ret  turbulent  as.  In  hoc  gen  ere  csl  i&a\.Ti/v,  quern 
publtca  persuasio  quiescentes  o pinatur  incadcre , cl  pon- 
dere  suo  prestos  ac  senlientrs  grarare.  (Sonin.  Scip.  i.  3.) 

Kcysler  in  his  very  curious  Work,  AntiqnHatcs  selectee  Keysler. 
Scptenlrionales  cl  CtUicte , has  collected  many  interesting 
particulars  concerning  the  Nightmare.  i2acl)ttnar.  he 
says,  is  from  Mair,  an  old  woman,  because  the  spectre 
which  appears  to  press  upon  the  breast  ami  impede  the 
action  of  the  lungs  is  generally  in  that  form.  The 
English  and  Dutch  words  coincide  with  the  German. 

The  French  cochemar  is  Mulicr  incumbent , or  Incnba. 

The  Swedes  use  Mara  alone,  ns  we  learn  from  the 
Ihstoria  Succor  am  Golhorumqut  of  Eric  Olaus,  where 
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INCUBUS,  he  states  that  Vale nder,  the  son  of  Stiercher,  succeeded 
■ v—/  to  the  throne  of  his  father,  qui  in  somno  a dcemunio 
sujfocalus  interiit ; quod  genus  Sueco  nomine  Mara  dici- 
tur . (lib.  i.  27.)  Alii,  (we  suppose  Germans,)  con- 
tinues Keysler,  appellant  toit  Crtmpe  a culcando  rt  pre- 
meudo,  forte  a coeundo,  nam  Jila  spermatis  gatli  gatli • 
nacei  qua  prima  in  vitello  vivificantur  von antur  ft.itunr 
Cramp.  The  French  peasantry  call  it  Dianus,  which  is 
a corruption  either  of  Diana , a fruitful  parent  of  dis- 
ease, or  of  Drrmonium  Meridian  urn  , for  it  seems  there 
is  a belief  (which  Koyslcr,  not  improbably,  thinks  may 
be  derived  from  a fulse  interpretation  of  an  expression 
in  the  XCIst  Psalm,  “ the  destruction  that  wasteth  at 
noon-day")  that  persons  arc  most  exposed  to  such 
attacks  at  that  lime  : and,  therefore,  women  in  childbed 
are  then  never  left  alone.  But  though  the  Drrmonium 
Meridianum  is  often  used  tor  the  Ephialtes,  nevertheless 
it  is  more  correctly  any  sudden  and  violent  ultack  which 
deprives  the  patient  of  his  senses,  as  a coi//>  de  soled. 
Iu  the  Mmagiana  (i.  1 10.)  is  a playful,  and  certainly 
a not  less  appropriate,  interpretation  : Non  nemo  joro 
dint  Famem  ear  Drrmonium  Meridianum.  In  the 
upper  tracts  of  Germany  the  name  given  to  this  dis- 
order is  tint  Sip,  or  toil*  2ilp*tortl(trn,  either  from  the 
mass  which  appears  to  press  on  the  sufferer,  or  from 
Alp,  or  Alf,  Ang.  Elf.  In  Franconia  it  is  totr  Qruto, 
or  to<!&  Druto'torurtftt,  from  the  Druid  or  Weird  Women, 
and  there  is  a belief  that  it  may  not  only  be  chased 
away,  but  he  made  to  appear  on  the  morrow  in  nhurnun 
shape,  and  lend  something  required  of  it,  by  the  follow- 
charm  : — 

Drunto  tom  rnorgrn 
So  tmll  id)  borgrn. 

Druid  to-morrow 
So  will  I borrow. 


Ihre. 


Charm* 
8/nmU  the 
N ightotore. 


These  Druids,  it  seems,  were  not  only  in  the  habit  of 
riding  men,  but  horses  also ; (something  of  which  kind  we 
have  already  noticed  under  Klf  locks  ;)  and  in  order  to 
keep  them  out  of  stables,  the  salutary  penlalpha, 

(which  bears  the  name  of  23rutom:fu66,  Druid’s  loot) 
should  be  written  on  the  stable  doors,  in  consecrated 
chalk,  on  the  night  of  St.  Wulburgh.  We  must  not  omit 
that  our  English  familiar  appellation  Trot  is  traced  up  to 
Druid;  r e/ula  decrejiila  quale*  Saga*  esse  debrt  (p.  197.) 

Iu  Hire’s  Gloss.  Suio.  Goth,  is  the  following  some- 
what different  account  of  Mara.  Mum,  Incubus , 
Ephialltx,  Ang . Night-mare.  Nympham  aliquam  cui 
hot'  nomenfnerit,  pro  Dea  cultam  note  a Septenfrionah- 
bu$  narrat  IFastovius  in  Fili  Aquilonia  (?)  netcio  quo 
auclore.  De.  Foci*  origin?  multi  multa  tr admit , *cd 
qua  specie  plrraque  carenL  Armorice  mor  nofat  stim- 
uli m breztm  et  crebro  turbatum,  mori  somnum  ejttsmodi 
caprre  (r,  Pelletier,  in  Dirt,  flrilannique)  qure  hue 
up  prime  faerre  videntur.  Ahd*  obstrvavil  Schilterus, 
More  proDiabolo  r el  mala  Drrmonr  apud  vet  ere*  Aleman - 
no*  vsurpari.  Marlock,  plica  qurr  *rrpe  rapillos  homi- 
iium  rontorquet.  Ferisimite  at  rredtdisse  superstihasam 
vetustalem,  isliusmodi  plica*  lncubi  insuUibus  tste  ad- 
scribendas,  llichey  a Malt  re,  eipia,  nomini s ration  nn 
petit,  quum  equorum  can  dtp  similrm  in  mo<tum  sir  jut 
(omphcaltr  sunt.  Here,  again,  we  find  the  witch-riding 
of  horses,  against  which  a stone  amulet  is  provided  by 
Aubrey,  ( Miscellanies . Magick . 196.)  similar  to  one 
which  we  art  about  lo  notice  immediately  below. 

Among  the  incantations  by  which  the  Nightmare 


may  be  chased  away,  Reginald  Scot  has  recorded  the  INCUBUS 
following  in  his  Discovery  of  IVilchcrafi.  (hr.  11.) 

St.  Geon;*,  St  George,  our  Lady's  Knight, 

He  w ilked  by  day  to  did  lie  by  night : 

Until  Mich  time  a*  lie  her  found, 

He  her  lrnnl  and  be  her  bound, 

Until  her  Itofh  the  to  Ann  pUgkl. 

Ha  would  nol  come  to  her  Unt  night.* 

" Item,”  continues  the  same  ingenious  author,  “ hang 
a stone  over  the  afflicted  person’s  bed,  which  stone  hath 
naturally  such  a hole  in  it,  as  wherein  a string  may  be 
put  through  it,  and  *o  be  hanged  over  the  diseased  or 
bewitched  party,  be  it  man.  Woman,  or  horse." 

Every  reader  of  the  above  lines  will  be  reminded  of 
the  similar  charm  which  Shaksju>arc  has  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Edgar  as  Mad  Tom  in  King  Lear.  (iii.  4.) 

Saint  Withold  footed  thrice  the  wnld  ; 

He  met  tbv  Night-mare  and  her  nine-fold 

Bid  her  alight, 

Amt  her  n,.th  p/it/ At. 

And  aroint  thee,  witch,  aroint  thee. 

These  lines  have  furnished  the  commentators  with  a 
large  field  lor  various  readings.  Warburton  in  the 
second  verse  substitutes  her  name  told  for  her  nine* 
fold,  a very  unnecessary  variation  : and  to  the  last  line, 
for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme,  he  adds  right,  in  which  he  is 
probably  correct.  In  all  but  the  telling  of  her  name 
his  puraphntM.*  appears  to  express  Shakspeare’s  real 
meaning.  '*  Saint  Withold  traversing  the  wold  nr 
downs  met  the  Nightmare,  who  having  told  her  name, 
he  obliged  her  to  alight  from  those  persons  whom  she 
rides,  and  plight  her  troth  to  do  no  more  mischief. 

This  is  taken  from  u story  of  him  in  his  Legend.  Hence 
he  was  invoked  as  the  Patron  Saint  in  the  distemper.” 

Tyrrwhitt  suggests,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
he  is  right,  that  her  nine-fold  is  no  more  than  her 
nine  foals,  changed  in  order  to  rhyme  with  wold ; and 
adds,  that  he  cunnot  find  this  adventure  in  the  common 
Legends  of  St.  Vitalis,  whom  he  supposes  to  be  here 
called  St.  Withold.  Hill  and  Tale  read  Swithin  fooled 
thrice  the  cold,  and  Fanner  would  have  it  o/ra( the  provin- 
cial pronunciation  of  wold*)  and  foies.  Malone  says  her 
nine,  fold  are  her  nine  familiar*.  How  nny  of  the 
Editors  obtained  tolerable  sense  may  be  a matter  of 
surprise  when  we  turn  to  the  old  quarto  in  which  the 
wools  stand  as  follows  : “ Swiilmld  fooled  thrice  the 
olde  anelthu  night  moore  and  her  nine  fold  bid  her,  O 
light  and  her  troth  plight  and  nrinl  tin  e.  with  arint  thee." 

Another  chant i of  earlier  dale  occur*  in  Chaucer’s 
Milled s Tale.  When  the  simple  Carpenter  discovers  the 
crafty  Nicholas  iu  his  feigned  abstraction,  he  thinks  he 
may  perhaps  be  Hag-ridden,  and  addresses  him  thuK: 

" I crouch  the  fro  El* os  and  fm  wiltid  wight  cs," 

And  therewith  the  Night-spell  lie  seide  angntes. 

On  four  balvis  of  the  house  ainjut. 

And  on  the  itreihfold  of  (tie  Jure  without, 

“ Jewi  Christ,  and  Sc  in  I Beoedight, 

Ble'*e  tin*  house  from  e*ery  wikid  wight, 

Kro  tins  Nt^lil  s Mare,  the  wite  PatemosU  r, 

V\  here  wennist  thou  Seint  Peter’*  sister."  372. 

We  cannot  cxplaiu  the  allusion  in  the  lust  line. 


• in  the  Mntmmr  Th./mtu  of  Pletrher  these  lines  occur  whh  a 
slight  lartation,  which  improves  their  metre,  if  oat  their  sen*. 

St.  George,  Sl  George,  our  Lady's  Knight, 
lie  walks  by  day,  <o  he  does  by  night ; 

And  when  tie  h id  her  found, 

He  ltd  Itcal  and  her  bound. 

Until  lo  lam  her  troth  she  plight 
She  would  not  stir  Irani  biiu  that  night. 
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INCUBUS.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  two  opening  line* 
which  Boccaccio  in  his  pleasant  tale  of  Gianni  Lotte- 
ringhi  ( Oiomata , vii.  Nov.  1.)  makes  Munna  Tessa 
deliver  to  her  lover  Federigo,  are  borrowed  from  some 
genuine  prophylactic. 

Fantaaima  eke  c it  nolle  Ml, 

A coda  nlta  ci  r email  t i coda  riila  le  n’andrai. 

The  remainder  was  addressed  to  the  particular  visitant, 
and,  however  agreeable,  would  not  he  understood  by 
every  Nightmare.  Va  neU'  horlo  n pic  del  p’sco  z rosso, 
troitrai  unto  bisunto  c cento  cachercUi  della  gallina 
tnia  ; jnm  boceo  at  fiasco,  cl  vatta  v ia,  et  non  Jar  mat 
ne  d me,  tie  u Gianni  mio. 

Mr.  Douce  (Observation*  on  Shahspearc,  i.  205.)  has 
pointed  to  some  other  formularies,  and  has  noticed  that 
Asmodeus  was  the  Fiend  of  most  evil  repute  on  these 
occasions.  In  the  Otia  Imperiata  of  Gervase  of  Til- 
bury, (iii.  93.)  w hich  we  have  not  had  it  in  our  power  to 
consult,  some  other  protecting  charms  arc  said  to  exist. 

Drayton  is  the  only  Author  whom  we  recollect  as 
having  given  an  agreeable  origin  to  the  Nightmare  ; he 
ascribes  it  rather  to  a playful  than  to  a fiendish  agency 

And  Mab  hi*  merry  Quern,  by  night 
Keslndes  young  folk*  that  lie  upright, 

(In  older  lime*  the  Mart  thxt  higbt) 

Which  plagues  them  out  of  lueaturt. 

s\ imp  India, 

Progeny  of  The  Incubus,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  succeeded  to 
locate.  the  paternity  of  the  Heathen  Gods  : as  the  Comte  de 
Gabali.s  pleasantly  expresses  it,  comme  le  Diable  aoit  It 
pert  de  tout  le*  Homme*  qui  naiucnt  tan*  quon  tear  he 
qui  let  met  au  monde.  Of  this  species  of  generation 
Leo  Allatius  is  a strenuous  advocate  in  his  Tract  de 
Palrid  Hotneri ; and  the  two  most  celebrated  children 
whom  we  call  to  mind  as  having  been  gifted  with  such 
a parentage,  are  Merlin  and  Luther  ; the  first  on  account 
of  his  Thaumaturgic  powers,  without  any  detriment  to 
his  reputation  ; the  second  from  the  uttermost  virulence 
of  the  odium  Theotogicum,  and  sorely  to  his  discontent 
Such  children  of  unusual  and  precocious  growth  as 
now-n-days  are  cheaply  exhibited  in  itinerant  caravans, 
in  earlier  times  would  have  been  deemed  the  Sons  of 
Incubi.  Matthew  Paris  informs  us  that,  in  1249,  qui- 
dam  Incubd  ( Incubo ?J  Deem  one,  ut  fertvr.  zeneratu *, 
in  conjinio  WaUict,  in  terrd  tcilicet  Comitis  Herefordiet, 
infra  dimidium  annum  plene  dentatus,  ad  slaturam 
anxndit  adolesce tUi*  teplemdecim  circiter  anno • ha- 
bentis . Cujus  mater , post  partum  langttore  correpta , 
protinus  cmarcuil et  miserabiliter  est  esanimata.  (p.  768.) 
That  the  superstition,  like  that  more  classical  one 
which  fathered  Hercules  on  the  Thunderer  himself,  and 
the  twin  founders  of  Rome  upon  the  God  of  War,  very 
often  was  u convenient  veil  for  mere  human  frailty  there 
can  he  little  doubt.  There  is  a wicked  story  of  an 
Incubus,  when  detected  in  n Lady’s  Chamber,  assuming 
the  venerable  form  of  an  immaculate  Bishop : and  the 
probability  of  such  occurrences  is  gently  alluded  to  in 
some  lines  of  Chaucer  in  which  he  laments  the  increas- 
ing empire  of  Reason— on  a banni  Its  Demons  et  lea 
Fee*.  We  have  cited  part  of  these  already  above,  but 
they  are  of  such  exquisite  beauty,  and  withal  so 
little  rusted  by  antiquity  of  language,  that  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  subjoin  them  entire.  We  think  they  possess 
greater  vigour  and  freshness  (and  this  is  not  often  so) 
than  the  paraphrase  by  Dryden,  who  has  expanded 
them  into  more  than  twice  their  original  number. 


In  the  oM  dares  of  King  Arthur*, 

Of  which  t be  Breton*  epek  it  grout  honour 
All  w»»  this  Und  fulfilled  of  Fayry  ; 

The  Klfquene  with  her  jolly  company 
Dinted  full  oft  in  many  a frenC  mede, 

'Hitt  was  the  old  opiuton  at  I rede, 

I tpeke  of  many  hundred  yere  ago, 

But  now  can  no  mao  >e  nour  Kid*  mo. 

For  now  the  gret£  charity  and  prayers 
Of  liuiitcmrs,  aod  other  lioly  Frercn, 

That  serchin  every  tend  and  every  urerae, 

As  ihik  as  moth  in  the  «unn£  heme, 

Rl«**sing  halls,  chambiis,  kilt  him*  and  bourn. 

Cities,  borough*,  cmstili*  and  hie  loo  res, 

TUorpis  and  ham  is,  shipins  and  dairy*. 

This  makrth  that  there  ben  now  no  rayeys, 

For  there  as  wont  to  walkin  was  as  Ktf 
'I  hr  re  walkith  now  the  Limitour  hiimeJl, 

In  Undirmelis  & in  Morrow oiogei, 

He  saitti  his  Maltm*  ami  hit  holy  thing**, 

A*  he  goth  in  hi*  IJndUtiouiM. 

Wynton  may  now  go  safely  up  and  down* 

In  e*ery  bush  and  under  every  tre 
There  a*  is  none  othir  Incubus  but  he, 

And  be  will  den  them  no  dishonor. 

Wife  of  Balk' a Talc,  ad  in. 

To  turn  to  the  Medical  History  of  the  Incubus.  Nightmare. 
Pliny  has  recommended  two  remedies  for  this  com- 
pluint ; one  sufficiently  simple,  wild  piony  seed,  which  >n^‘ 
he  says  medetur  Faunorum  in  quxete  tudibrii*.  (xxv.  1 0.) 

Another,  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  discover  in  any 
modern  Pharmacopoeia,  is  a decoction  in  wine  and  oil  ot 
the  tongue,  eyes,  liver,  and  bowels  of  a dragon,  where- 
with, after  it  has  been  left  to  cool  all  night  in  the  open 
air,  the  patient  should  be  anointed  every  morning  and 
evening,  (xxx.  24.) 

Dr.  Bond,  a Physician,  who  tells  us  that  himself  was  Bond, 
much  afflicted  with  the  Nightmare,  published  an  Fjutay 
on  the  Incubus  in  1753.  At  the  time  at  which  he  wrote, 
medical  attention  appears  to  have  been  very  little  called 
to  the  disease,  and  some  of  the  opinions  hazarded  were 
sufficiently  wild  and  inconclusive.  Thus  Dr.  Willis  said 
it  was  owing  to  some  incongruous  matter  which  is  mixed 
with  the  nervous  fluid  in  the  cerebellum ; (de  A nimd 
Brulorvm,  6.)  and  Bellini  thought  it  imaginary,  and  to 
be  attributed  to  the  idea  of  some  demon  which  existed 
in  the  mind  the  day  before,  (de  Morb . p.  604.)  Both 
of  these  writers  might  have  known  better  if  they  would 
have  turned  toFuehsius,  (with  whom  Dr.  Bond  appears 
to  l>e  equally  unacquainted,)  who  in  his  Work  de  Cu- 
randi  Ratione , published  as  early  as  1548,  has  an  ex- 
cellent Chapter  (i.  31.)  on  the  causes,  symptoms,  and 
cure  of  Nightmare,  in  which  he  attributes  it  to  repletion 
and  indigestiun,  and  recommends  the  customary  disci- 
pline. 

Lying  on  the  back  is  considered  by  Dr.  Bond  as  one 
of  the  chief  proximate  causes;  audio  this  position,  also, 
he  refers  Colonel  Townshend’s  remarkable  power  of 
suspending  animation,  which  we  have  already  noticed 
under  Asphyxia.  He  odds  the  following  corollaries  as 
containing  the  sum  of  his  reasoning,  and  we  see  no 
cause  to  dispute  their  justness.  1.  That  they  who  have 
a very  sensible  system  of  fibres,  and  are  soon  afTccted 
by  a stimulus,  are  least  subject  to  the  Nightmare;  2. 
that  sluggish,  inactive  constitutions  are  most  liable  to 
it;  3.  that  the  severity  of  the  fit  will  always  be  propor- 
tional to  the  sensibility  of  the  fibres  and  the  quantity  of 
blood  ; 4.  that  the  duration  of  a fit  will  be  proportional 
to  the  sensibility  and  vigour  of  the  constitution  , 5.  that 
tbev  w ho  sup  sparingly  and  never  sleep  on  their  back* 
are  seldom  or  never  afflicted  with  it ; 6.  that  it  is  more 
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INCUBUS,  common  in  those  seasons  of  the  year  which  mopt  in- 
- crease  the  volume  of  the  fluids,  hence  Spring  and 
INCULK,  Autumn  are  its  most  fertile  periods.  Its  frequent  re- 
currence  is  not  a favourable  prognostic,  but  foreruns 
many  fatal  diseases.  Dr.  Bond,  if  we  may  judge  from 
his  writings,  was  a man  of  a grave,  simple,  demure, 
and  medical  tone  of  mind,  and  we  doubt  not  be  would 
have  been  grievously  shocked  if  any  of  his  readers  had 
hinted  a suspicion  that  the  sly  humour,  w hich  neverthe- 
less most  undoubtedly  lurks  in  the  following  Cose,  was 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  Author.  It  furnishes  a 
companion  piece  to  the  otiosus  Sacri/icus  of  Wier. 

**  A corpulent  Clergyman  about  fifty  years  old,  who 
is  very  fond  of  strong  beer  and  flesh  suppers,  but  so 
subject  to  the  Night-mare  that  he  is  obliged  to  stint 
himself  to  a certain  quantity  every  night ; whenever  he 
happens  to  take  an  over-dose  he  groans  so  loudly  that 
he  often  awakes  all  the  people  iu  the  house.  He  has 
assured  me  that  in  these  fits  he  imagin'd  the  Devil  came 
to  his  bed-side,  seiz'd  him  by  the  throat,  and  eudea- 


voured  to  choak  him.  Next  day  he  observ'd  the  black  INCUBUS, 
impressions  of  his  hard  fiugers  on  his  neck.  Alter  — 
being  at  a wedding  or  christening  he  never  escaped  it ; INCULPA- 
and  his  servant  is  obliged  to  watch  him  all  the  next  BLK 
night,  and  rescue  him  from  the  paws  of  $atan,  whose  V— ' 
dreadful  approach  always  makes  him  roar  loud  enough 
to  awake  the  servant  if  he  should  happen  to  be  asleep. 

The  servant  told  me  that  he  always  found  his  master 
lying  on  his  hack  in  the  fit."  (56.) 

Every  one  must  remember  Fuseli's  terrific  concep-  Fuveli. 
lion  of  the  Nightmare,  which  well  represents  (though 
under  a gentler  form)  the  agonies  of  this  corpulent 
Clergyman.  Fuseli  is  said  to  have  painted  that  Picture 
from  a recollection  of  his  own  sufferings  under  an  In- 
cubus, which  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining,  after  vora- 
ciously gorging  an  immoderate  supper  of  raw  pork,  for 
the  express  purpose. 

The  Nightmare,  its  causes  and  its  cure,  is  well  treated  Dr.  Wbytt 
by  Dr.  Wbytt  in  his  Observations  on  Nervous  Diseases. 

(vi.  18.) 


INCU'LK,  \ Fr.  inculquer ; It.  inculcate ; Sp. 
Inculcate,  l inculcar ; Lat.  inculcare , in,  and 
Inculca'tion,  ( calcare,  i.  t.  calce  premcre,  to  press 
Inco'lcator.  3 with  the  hed ; to  press  closely,  forci- 
bly. 

Met  to  press  forcibly,  into,  to  press  or  urge,  fre- 
quently, repeatedly ; to  teach  impressively,  urgently, 
repeatedly. 

And  therefore  Paul  aft  inculkrik  the  so  two  wordis. 

Joye.  Etpondon  of  Darnel,  ch.  is. 

If  they  would  say  y*  we  misse  eon  strew  their  wordes,  their  bookes 
be  open,  sod  the  wordes  playne,  mail bed  agiyne  sod  againe  so  often 
and  so  openly  that  men  cannot  erre  therein,  nor  they  by  anyn  cloke 
or  colour  defend*  they  m. 

Sr  Tkomat  Mott.  Warkts,  foL  260.  A Dialogue  concerning  He- 
resies. 

I knowe  that  I speake  this  to  then  that  neither  {really  take  hede, 
nor  understand  tbe  same  ; but  I doe  therefore  rrpete,  and  often  in- 
fulcate  it.  Udalt.  John,  ch.  aiv. 

In  the  inculcation  of  these  wordes,  I *n»  tedious  (to  * learned 
reader)  but  y*t  this  auctor  rnforeth  me  thervnto. 

Stephen,  Hu  hop  of  WynchttUr,  fol.  55.  Explicatio  of  the  true 
Cothoiiquf  Faytk.  The  presence  of  (brutes  Rodie  m the 
Sacrament. 

For  the  wisdom  of  poet*  would  Aral  make  the  image*  cf  virtue  so 
amiable  that  her  beholden  should  mil  he  able  to  look  off,  (rather 
gently  and  delightfully  infusing,  than  incutcahny  precepts) 

Daemon!.  Preface  to  OsmMeri. 

The  best  of  ail  aunts  are  subject  to  fits  of  unbelrefc,  and  oblivion ; 
the  ondy  remedy  whereof  must  be  the  inculcation  of  God's  mertifull 
promises  of  their  reliefe ; ond  luppor.atioo. 

Halt.  Works,  vol.  U.  foL235.  Contemplation*.  Ixszartu  railed. 

The  moat  obvious  and  nrecssary  duties  of  life;  they  (the  philoso- 
phers] have  not  yet  had  authority  enough  to  inforcc  and  inculcate  upon 
men’s  minds  with  so  strong  an  impression,  as  to  iufluence  and  govern 
the  general  practice  of  the  world. 

Clarke.  Endnote  of  Natural  and  Resented  Religion,  p.  303. 

By  these  frequent  incu/ewMow#  of  the  archbishop,  and  some  of  his 
fellow  bishops,  and  by  their  discreet  behaviour  towards  the  queen,  she 
wu  at  Irnglh  brought  off  from  th*  fancy  of  images. 

Slrype.  Life  of  Parker , Anno  1561 

Des  Cartes  himself,  who  haa  been  the  greatest  example  and  incut- 
eo/orof  this  suspension  (of  assent,]  declares  that  he  would  have  it 
practiced  only  about  human  speculations,  not  about  human  setinn*. 
Boyle.  W 'arks,  vol.  iv.  p.  183.  Consideration*  about  the  Retvncdt- 
aklemete  of  Rebgum. 


It  is  now  submitted  to  the  candid  reader,  Whether  it  b*  not  fairly 
proved,  that  the  mysteries  were  invented  by  the  legislator,  to  affirm 
and  establish  the  general  doctrine  of  a provnlence,  by  mcuicnting  the 
belief  of  a future  state  of  reward*  and  punishments. 

War  hurt  on.  H’orkt,  vol.  ii.  p.  77.  The  Dirtne  Legation,  book  ii. 
tec.  <1. 

The  days  that  are  to  follow  must  pass  in  the  inculcation  of  pre- 
cepts already  collected,  and  assertion  of  tenets  already  received. 

Johnson.  The  Rambler , No.  151. 

INCU'LPABLE,^  It.  inootpccolc ; Sp.  inculpable; 
I ncu'lpabi.kneus,  >Lat.  incnlpabilis,  in,  and  rul- 
Inci/lpably.  J pabilis,  from  culpa,  a fault,  i.  *. 
(Vossius)  a transgression  of  the  laws,  ami  the  IkiuuiIh 
of  virtue.  See  Culpable. 

Faultless  blameless;  that  can  or  may  not  be  blamed, 
condemned,  or  censured. 

Such  persons  alsn  wrath*  rarricth  violently  out  of  the  right  way, 
to  thespoyling  of  inculpable  St  faulliesse  poore  men. 

Vdalt.  Luke,  ch.  iv. 

True  puritee  consistelh  in  the  incut pablenesse  and  innoerm-ie  of  the 
heart.  Id.  Jb.  ch.  ai. 

For  ir  Chrysostom's  impatience  and  head-long  desire  slew  him, 
why  shuld  mine  honest  proceeding  and  rare  he  inculped  therrwith.il. 

SheOo it.  Don  Quixote,  book  ii.  ch.  vi.  p 105. 
lie  w-as  Lycaons  sonne  whom  Jove  into  a Wolfe  did  turae 
For  sacrificing  of  a childe,  and  yet  in  a/me*  renown'u, 

As  one  that  was  inculpable. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  iv.  fol.  52. 

Men  cannot  be  always  babes  in  Christ  without  their  own  fault ; 
they  are  no  longer  Christ's  little  ones— -then  they  are  incutpakly 
ignorant. 

Taylor.  The  Great  Exemplar,  part  iit.  dts.  17.  p.  445. 

T1»e  caw  Is  such  in  the  rules  of  morality,  that  no  ignorance  of 
things,  lying  under  necessary  practice,  can  be  totally  inculpable. 

South.  Sermons,  voL  viL  p.  200. 

The  great  thing  to  be  attended  to  i*  this  case,  of  a man’s  following 
a mistaken  judgment,  i*  the  culpable****  or  mcutpablensss,  the 
fault  vne*«  or  innocence  of  the  mistake  upon  which  b*  acta. 

Sharpe.  Works,  sol.  ii.  p.  19^.  A Discourse  of  Conscience. 

I*  a word,  he  w ho  endeavours  to  know  the  utmost  of  hi*  duly  that 
ne  can,  and  practises  the  utinovt  that  he  knows,  has  the  equity  and 
goodness  of  the  great  God  U»  stand  at  a mighty  wall  or  rampart  be- 
tween him  and  damnation,  for  any  errors  or  infirmities  which  the 
frailty  of  his  condition  be*  invincibly,  and  therefore  imcutpably,  ex- 
posed him  to.  South.  Serum**,  vol  ii.  p.  414. 
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INCULT. 

INCUM- 

BENT. 


INCU'LT,  Lat.  incultu* , past  participle  of 

Incu’ltivate,  ( incolcre,  ( in , privative,  and  co/- 
Incultiva'tion,  ( ere,  to  labour  earnestly,  «.  for  the 
l.Nct/l.TURE.  ' improvement  of  any  thing.)  Sec 
Cultivate. 

Unimproved  by  labour ; not  tilled,  or  ploughed,  or 
manured. 


Hence  grew  the  imposture*  of  charm*,  and  amulet*,  and  other 
insignificant  ceremanie*  ; which  to  this  day  impose  upon  common 
lwllef,  as  they  did  of  old  upon  the  barbarism" of  thr  innUtivate  Hea- 

then. 

Giant  it . Tht  Vanity  of  Djgmaheing,  ch.  xii.  p.  115. 

The  modern  retainer*  to  the  Stagirite  have  apeut  their  sweat  and 
pain-  upon  the  mo«t  litigious  parts  of  his  philosophy  ; while  those, 
tlial  find  less  plav  for  the  contending  genius,  are  ineultivale. 

Id.  Ib.  cb.  xvii.  p.  165. 

Germany  then,  tay*  Tacitus  was  men It  and  horrid,  now  full  of  mag- 
nificent cities. 

Burton  A**tamy  of  Melancholy,  foL  3*2, 
Certainly,  the  incullurt  of  the  world  would  perish  into  a witder- 
should  Out  the  actirengas  of  commerce  mace  it  an  universal 
city.  Felt  ham.  Beto/ve  49. 

Her  forests  huge, 

Invult . rahusl,  and  tall,  by  Nature's  hand 
Planted  of  old. 

Thornton.  Autumn. 

Inhabited  bv  wild  beast*,  and  in  that  *tato  of  mcultivation  which 
Nature  in  her  luxuriant  fancies  loves  to  form,  the  wilderness  was  of 
no  value  to  it*  proprietors. 

Herrington.  Hat  ary  of  AbeiUard , p.  103. 

INCU'MBENT,  adj.^h  Lot.  incumbent,  present 
Incu'mbf.nt,  n.  ^participle  of  incumbere,  to  lie 

Ineu'mbency.  J upon,  to  repose,  or  rest  upon 

(in,  and  cumbere,  to  lie  down.) 

Lying,  leaning,  reposing,  resting  upon ; resting, 
weighing,  pressing  upon,  (as  a duty,  that  must  be  borne 
or  supported.) 

Sir  Edward  Coke  says,  (Lit.  119.)  a clerk  resident 
on  his  benefice  is  termed  an  Incumbent , because  he 
does  or  ought  diligently  to  bend  all  his  study  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  cure  of  the  church  to  which  he  belongs. 

And  low-e  men  spiritually  arc  such,  at  are  incumbent  and  doc  real 
on  filthy  or  vile  aud  traasitorie  tfaioges. 

UdttlL  Luke,  eh.  xix. 

Yet  this  cxpcoce  would  be  much  less  than  to  hire  incumbent*,  or 
rather  inimmbraneet,  for  life-time  ; and  great  means  (which  is  the 
subject  of  this  discourse)  to  diminish  hirelings. 

Milton.  Works,  vol.  i.  fol.  574.  Hireling*  out  of  the  Church. 

If  the  great  door  be  arched  with  Mine  brave  head,  cut  in  flne  stone 
or  marble  for  the  key  of  the  arrh,  and  two  incumbent  figures  grace- 
fully leaning  upon  it  toward*  one  another,  as  if  the?  meant  to  confer, 
I should  think  this  a sufficient  entertainment  fur  the  first  reception  of 
any  judicious  sight  Behgum  Hottoniume,  p.  61. 

Some  things  are  mine  by  possession,  some  by  use;  some  by  title, 
some  by  incumbency. 

Taylor.  Bute  of  Conscience,  book  lit.  ch.  iii. 
Meanwhile  incumbent  o'er  the  shining  share 
The  master  leans,  removes  th*  obstructing  clay 
Winds  the  whole  work,  and  sidelong  lays  the  glebe. 

Thornton.  Spring. 

For  though  they  have  now  the  same  right  by  their  incumbency  that 
they  then  had,  yet  in  the  lime  of  superstition,  the  fee*  of  obit*,  exe- 
quies, soul-masses,  and  *ucb  other  perquisite*,  did  furnish  them  so 
plentifully,  that,  considering  their  obligation  to  remain  unmarried, 
they  lived  well,  though  their  certain  maintainance  was  but  small. 
Burnet.  Ilulory  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  ii.  Preface,  p.  x iii. 

Tim  balance  of  his  *oul  ia  lost*,  he  is  no  longer  his  own  master, 
nor  i*  capable  of  attending  properly  to  the  offices  of  life  which  arc  m- 
eumhent  on  him,  or  of  turning  his  thoughts  into  any  other  direction 
than  what  passion  points  oet. 

Blair.  Sermon  4.  vol.  ?.  p,  54. 


In  the  caw  of  ill  health,  and  doubtless  in  other  case*  that  may  1SCUHI- 
occur,  there  will  sometime*  lie  good  reason  for  the  incumbent  to  . UK  NT. 
desire,  and  therefore  for  the  ordinary  to  grant,  an  occasional  suspen-  — 
*»oo,  or  relaxation,  at  least,  of  the  general  rule.  INCl  H. 

Hurd.  B’jrkt,  vol.  vail.  p.  77.  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese 
of  /forcetter. 

In  *hort,  the  reason  of  the  thing  vpeak*  *o  strongly  for  the  mrum- 
henry  of  parochial  ministers,  that  they,  who  have  the  best  excuse  to 
make  for  themselves,  will  lament  their  absence,  and  accept  the  leave 
granted  to  them  with  regret.  Id.  It. 

INCU'MBER,  ) Also  written  by  both  ancient  and 

Incu'mbrance,  >modem  authors  Encumber,  q.v.  Sec 
Inci/mbrous.  ) also  Comber,  and  Cumber.  Fr. 
encombrer  ; It.  iitt'ombrare,  q.  d.  (Skinner,)  incumulare ; 
i.  e.  cumulo  rerttm  impetlire,  to  impede  or  embarruss 
by  an  accumulation  of  difficulties. 

To  overload,  to  oppress  with  a load  or  burthen ; with 
toil  or  trouble;  with  vexation;  to  embarrass,  to 
harass,  to  trouble. 

For  hard  language,  and  hard  matere 
la  imrNnAnjM*  for  to  here. 

Chaucer.  The  Se comic  Booke  of  Fame , fol.  278 
The  heart  that  laic  incombred  all  within 
Had  fainted  quite. 

Turbemle.  The  Inner  Unmet  A it  Tongue,  S c. 

la  which  the  gentleman  was  unfortunately  lecmwA***^  with  want.*, 
and  worse  matched  with  many  ill  disposed  people. 

Hakluyt.  Voyager,  Sfc.  vol.  lit  fol.  145.  Sir  Hum.  Gilbert. 

You  wil  e«1eeme  them  not  wel  informed  of  their  proceeding*,  that 
thinks  them  insufficient  to  passe  through  that  which  they  undertuoke, 
especially  hauing  gone  thus  far  in  the  view  of  the  world,  through  *o 
many  incmwtruwcc#  & disappointed  of  those  agreement*  which  led 
them  j*  rather  to  vndertake  the  service. 

Id.  Jh.  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  fol.  136.  The  Portugal  Voyage. 

But  m»*t  that  curre,  harking  with  bitter  sound, 

And  creeping  Hill  behind,  doth  him  inromArr. 

That  in  hi*  chauffc  he  digs  the  trampled  ground. 

And  threats  hi*  horns,  and  bellow*  like  the  ihnnder. 

Spent rr.  Faerie  Queene,  book  v»,  can.  5. 

But  beinjj  aged  now  and  weary  to 
Of  warre*  delight,  and  world*  contentious  toyle, 

Thr  name  of  knighthood  he  did  disavow, 

And  hanging  rp  hi*  arme*  and  warlike  spoile. 

From  all  this  world's  useomAripice  did  himself  a*»uile. 

id.  a. 

I,  beside*  my  want  uf  experience  sufficient  for  that  service,  «»*  »o 
incumbered  with  debts  and  engagement*  at  that  lime,  that  I could  not 
possibly  undertake  it,  without  hazarding  the  ruin  of  my  family  and 
estate.  IauUo w.  Memoir t,  vol.  t p.  127. 

He  left  hia  javelin  in  the  dead,  for  fear 
The  long  n*c»n*Arai*rr  of  the  w eighty  *pe.v 
To  the  fierce  foe  advantage  might  afford. 

To  rush  between  and  use  the  shoctned  *word. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyttry , book  XXii. 

Thus  dream  they,  and  contrive  to  save  a God 
Th’  incumbrance  of  hi*  own  concerns,  and  spare 
The  great  artificer  of  all  that  moves 
The  stres*  of  a continual  act.  the  paio 
Of  unremitted  vigilance  and  care. 

As  too  laborious  and  severe  a task. 

Comper.  The  Tati,  book  vi. 

INCU'R,  ) Fr.  cncourir,  incurrir  ; It.  incorrere ; 
Incursion.  J Sp.  encorrir ; Lat.  incurrere , to  run 
into,  (in,  and  currere,  to  run.) 

To  run  or  rush  into  or  against,  to  enter ; mcl.  to  run 
against,  to  encounter,  to  meet  with,  to  undergo,  become 
subject,  exposed  or  liable  to. 

Incursion  ; an  inroad,  or  invasion. 

They  thought  he  would  speak  on  Ctrsar’*  side,  and  allow  e paying 
of  tribute,  and  go  inemrre  the  hatred  of  aU  the  people,  whereby  they 
might  boldly  afterward  put  him  to  death. 

Hilton.  Arte  of  Logihe,  fol.  B7. 
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INCl'R.  Which  the  sophisrm  caUe  an  horned  question,  because  that  to 

whrlhei  of  both  parties  a boil*  slial  make  a direct  answer,  he  that 

I V I RA-  '"CNr're  iiiconuemcnce  & be  taken  in  his  answer. 

jjLK.  (Matt,  lake,  cb.  xs. 

v * ■ v ^ ' Leaning  Graleru*  with  the  band,  whereof  lie  had  the  rule,  A vi  M. 

e horsemen,  of  whom  Aminta*  had  the  charge,  with  y*  like  number  of 

archers,  to  defends  Psrthniia  from  the  incursion  of  the  barbarous 
nactoes.  Betnde.  Quintus  Curtiu a,  book  vi.  fol.  144. 

Tins  matter  having  been  debated  with  great  contention,  caused  the 
proposer  of  this  law  [FUmioms]  to  incur  much  evill  will  and  dis- 
pleasure with  the  nobilitie,  but  it  procured  him  the  affection  and  love 
of  the  commons,  and  in  process  of  time  a second  consulship. 

Hu! land.  I.tvtut,  fol,  429, 

As  for  the  motions  of  the  minute  parts  of  hodie*,  which  do  so  great 
effects,  they  have  not  been  observed  at  all ; bccauc  they  arc  invisible, 
and  meurre  not  to  Ule  eie. 

Bacon.  Natural  History,  arc.  98. 

Aurelius  who  was  left  behind,  for  fcarc  that  the  associates  of  the 
people  ot  Rome,  we-ried  with  rode*  and  incur* tout  into  their  terri- 
tories and  other  injurious  oppression*.  might  revolt  unto  the  king; 
never  departed  out  of  the  confines  of  the  associate*. 

Holland.  Lie, us,  fol.  770. 

For,  he  that  h no  lonrcv  affected  with  a benefit  than  it  incura  the 
roust,  and  suffer*  not  it»«lf  to  be  disregarded,  it  far  from  being  grate- 
full  ; nay,  if  we  believe  the  philosopher,  is  ingratefull  in  the  wont 
kind,  and  highest  degree. 

Harrow.  H'urks,  soL  i.  fol.  92.  Sermon  H. 

Light  is  discerned  by  itself,  because  by  itself  it  mrarrs  into  the  rye. 

South.  Sermons,  sol.  v.  p.  bOl. 
Raise  an  embattled  wall,  with  lofty  towen  ; 

From  space  to  space  be  ample  gates  around, 

For  parsing  charriots  ; and  a trench  profound. 

So  Greece  to  combit  shall  ill  safely  go. 

Nor  fear  the  fierce  uscurssous  of  the  foe- 

Pojtr,  Homer.  Iliad,  book  vii. 

' Youth  repairs 

Hi*  wasted  spirits  quickly,  by  long  toil 
Incurring  short  fatigue. 

Caw  per.  The  Talk,  book  I. 

Some  deem'd  this  daring  intuit  they  sustain 
From  the  fierce  Swiss  or  hardy  Gascon  train : 
v But,  while  uncertain  whence  tb’  inewrnon  came, 

They  call  the  troops  of  every  clime  and  name. 

I Loir.  Orlando  fitrioeo,  book  XX  vii. 

INCU'RABLE.T  Fr.  incurable , It.  incurabUe; 
Incu'rahleness,  >Sp.  incurable  ; Lai*  in,  ami  cura , 
Incu'radly.  j care  or  cure,  q.  v. 

That  canuot  lie  cured  or  healed,  recovered  or  re- 
stored— lo  a .sound  or  healthy  state;  irrecoverable,  reme- 
diless. 

In  all  h«r  life  with  paioe  to  be  oprest 
And  torment  tore,  with  sicneva*  incur  aide. 

Chaucer.  Testament  af  Cresetde,  fol.  196. 

I not  what  other  thyng  auaileth 
Of  hope,  whan  the  herte  failelh 
Fur  such  a sure  it  incurable. 

Gower.  Con/.  Am.  book  it.  fol.  83. 
Wisdom  must  judge  ’twist  men  apt  to  amend, 

Ami  mind*  incurable,  born  to  offend. 

Dame/.  History  of  dud  Hart,  book  vi. 

The  nature,  tit*  durabteur«e,  cost,  pain*,  luntrablmrue  of  her  di- 
ease  both  sent  her  to  seek  Christ,  and  moved  Christ  to  her  cur*. 

Hall.  Hurts,  vul.  ii.  fol.  138.  Contemplations.  The  bloody  issue 
heated. 

If  any  man  shall  fraudulently  sell  an  borre,  which  he  knows 
secretly  and  ut<  urabfy  diseased,  to  another  for  sound  ; and  that  other, 
believing  the  seller’*  deep  protestation,  *hall  upon  lh«  same  price. 
AumJ  fide,  put  him  off  to  me;  I feel  myself  injured,  but  whither  shall 
I go  foe  an  amend*  ? 

Id.  It.  vol.  iiL  fol  793.  Cates  af  Conscience,  case  6. 

When  the  fiesh  is  so  proud,  that  it  acorns  all  lh«  power*  of  a corro- 
sive, it  is  an  argument  that  it  b incurable,  and  fit  for  nothing  but  to  b« 
cut  off.  South.  Sermant,  vol.  vii.  p.  229. 

VOL.  XXIII. 


Those  have  been  given  over,  and  that  too  (sometimes  ruber  upon  INCl’RA- 
tii*  believed  lucurablmeu  of  the  disease,  (ban  the  personal  condition  BLL. 

of  the  patient)  even  by  judicious  ard  experienced  physicians.  

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  93.  Natural  Philosophy.  1NCURVK. 

They  wished  to  prevent  a difference  of  opinion  on  the  common-  * 
wealth  from  festering  into  rancorous  and  inturable  ho»ulily. 

Burke.  Hoiks,  vol.  ii.  p.  11.  On  a late  State  of  the  Notion. 

On  the  misery  prepared  for  the  reprobate,  it  would  h*  shocking  to 
dw*U,  and  in  a high  degree  improper  and  presumptuous  in  us  to 
descant  on  the  degree  and  duration  of  those  punishments,  which  in- 
finite justi<e  anil  wisdom  may  see  caw*  1<>  inflict  on  the  incurably 
wicked.  Blair.  Sermon  20.  vol.  v. 

INCU'RIOUS,  "j  Lat.  inevriosu*,  in,  anti  curiosus, 
Incu'riousj.y,  (from  cura,  care,  q.  r. 

Incu'riousness,  I Careless,  heedless,  having  no 
Incurio'kity.  ) care  or  anxiety,  indifferent  ; no  de- 
sire or  wish  to  learn,  know,  or  understand. 

The  best  gentlemen  anciently  were  not  the  best  scholar*,  and 
(minding  matters  of  more  moment)  were  somewhat  too  incurious  m 
their  Damn. 

fWler.  H unties,  vol.  i.  p.  49.  Of  England,  cb.  xvii. 

If  we  may  Uwe  the  gifts  by  our  own  fault,  we  may  purchase  them 
by  our  diligence : if  we  may  lessen  them  by  uur  tsicurtousueu,  we 
may  Increase  them  by  study ; if  we  may  quench  the  spirit,  then  also 
we  may  re-kindle  it. 

Taylor.  Polemical  Discourses,  foL  5.  An  Apology  for  authorized 
and  set  Forms  of  latury te. 

It  is  enough  for  me  to  rc*t  in  the  hope  that  I shall  once  see  them 
[taints  ami  angels ;]  in  the  mean  while  let  me  be  learnedly  ignorant 
and  incuriously  devout,  silently  btesring  the  power  and  wisdom  of  my 
infinite  Creator,  who  knows  how  to  honour  himself  by  all  these  glo- 
rious and  unrevealed  vuboniinations. 

Hall.  Harks,  vol.  iii.  fol.  968-  The  Invisible  IVortd,  boob  i.  »ec.  7. 

Whether  he  steals  along  the  lonely  dale, 

In  silent  search ; or  through  the  forest,  rank 
With  what  the  dull  inettriwut  weeds  account. 

Bursts  hit  blind  way. 

Thomson.  Spring. 

H!x  [Julian's]  attempt  produced  oilier  circumstances  that  would 
obtrude  themselves  even  on  the  most  incurious. 

Harburton.  Works,  vol.  nil.  p.  90.  Julian's  Attempt  to  rebuild 
the  Temple,  book  l.  ch.  v. 

But  his  [Pilate's]  incuriosity  or  indifference,  when  truth  was  offered 
to  be  laid  before  him  as  a pnvale  man,  and  by  one  who,  lie  knew,  had 
the  repute  of  cxrmtmg  every  spiritual  power  necessary  to  inforce 
it,  shews  him  in  a light  much  less  excusable. 

Id.  Jb.  vol.  ix.  p,  1.  Sermon  1. 

INCU'RVE,  A Lat.  incurvus ; in,  and  curvus, 
Incu'rvate,  /bowed.  See  Clave. 

Incurvation,  ( Not  bowed  or  arched,  crooked, 
Incu'rvity.  * bent,  or  inflected. 

Have  ye*  great  ones  all  the  incurvations  of  the  knee,  the  kisses  of 
tbe  hand,  the  style*  of  honour,  yea  the  flatteries  of  heralds,  let  God’s 
band  touch  you  but  a little,  with  a spotted  fever,  or  girds  of  the 
colicke,  or  helking  paioev  of  the  gout,  or  stopping*  of  the  bladder, 
alas  what  case  is  it  lo  you,  that  you  arc  laid  in  a silken  bed,  that  a 
potion  is  brought  you  on  the  knee,  in  a golden  cup  f 

Hull.  Works,  vol.  ii.  fol.  407.  The  Fall  of  Pndc 

Being  the  hieroglyph ick  or  celerity,  and  swiflar  (hen  other  ani- 
mals, men  best  expressed  their  [tbe  dolphin's]  velocity  by  tncurmly, 
and  under  tome  figure  of  a bow. 

Sir  Thermos  Brown.  Vulgar  Errourt , book  v.  ch.  ii. 

Mr.  Flamslead’*  measures  were  taken  with  a micrometer  that 
pinches  or  cl*-p*  the  opposite  edge*  of  a planet,  which  would  i neur- 
rate  the  rajrsuoe  wav  ; ami  Mr.  Huygens's  were  taken  with  the  in- 
terposition of  a thin  tapering  plate  covering  the  planet  as  for  a»  the 
extremity  of  its  face,  which  would  cause  an  incurvation  of  the  rmys 
the  contrary  way. 

Derham.  Astro*  Theology,  book  i.  cb.  ii.  note  1. 

. - Yon  hollow  trunk, 

That  with  its  hoary  head  incurv'd  salutes 
The  pasting  wave,  must  be  the  tyrant's  fort, 

And  dread  abodr. 

Somervile.  The  Chase 

4 p 
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INCLRVR.  While  they  remain  parallel,  and  with  little  or  no  incwrva/ttm  up- 
_ wards  or  downward*,  the  countenance  wilt  indicate  tranquillity,  that 
j y.  a,  i composed  elate  of  mind  without  emotion. 

DANGER,  * Beattie.  Moral  SrMwre,  part  i.  ch.  ii.  sac.  7. 

w v-^  INDAGATION.l  Lat.  indagare,  which  Vimmub 

I'ndaoator.  ) thinks  is  by  contraction  from  in- 
duagere  ; indu,  for  in,  and  agere,  to  act  or  do  ; conse- 
quentially, to  search  after  or  into. 

Search  or  investigation,  examination,  scrutiny. 

Part  hereof  bath  been  discovered  by  himself.  and  some  by  humane 
indagation  i which  though  magnified  aa  fresh  invent  ion*  unto  us,  are 
stale  unto  hr*  cognition. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Errmtrs,  booh  i.  ch.  x. 

Wherefore  for  men  to  make  nothing  of  this  royal  law  of  Christ, 
[Thou  shall  lo»e  the  Lord  thy  God,  flee.}  and  yet  to  pretend  to  be 
more  accurate  imthsgatort  into  matter*  of  religion,  aud  more  affer- 
lionate  lover*  of  piety  than  ordinary,  is  either  to  be  abominably  hypo- 
critical, or  grossly  ignorant  in  ibe  most  preciou*  and  necessary  parts 
of  Christianity.  «...  . . 

Henry  More.  Defence  of  the  Moral  Cabbala,  cli.  I. 

Chyraista  seem  not  to  hare  taken  notice  of  what  importance  «ich 
experiment*  may  be  in  the  indication  of  the  nature,  and  especially 
of  the  number  «f  the  elements. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  483-  The  Sceptical  Chymut 

An  enquiry,  whose  truth  is  uf  that  importance,  and  of  that  diffi- 
culty. that  it  may  aa  well  deserve,  as  require,  to  be  searched  into  by 
such  skilfull  indagalors  of  nature  aa  yourselves. 

Id.  Ib.  sol.  L p.  465.  Physiological  Considerations. 

Awake,  ye  curious  indagalors fond 
Of  knowing  all,  but  what  avails  you  known. 

Young.  The  Complaint . Sight  5. 

INDAMAGE,  also  written  Endamage,  q.  r.  En,  or 
in,  and  damage.  Lat.  damnum,  (from  damn-are.)  the 
lotts  or  injury,  the  punishment  to  which  any  one  is  doom- 
ed or  condemned. 

To  hurt,  injure,  or  harm  ; to  inflict  any  injury  or  de- 
triment. 

This  tyme  U daungemu*  to  all  ages,  all  natures,  and  in  all  coun- 
trevs  but  the  natures  note  and  movst,  be  lc*tc  imlamaged. 

Sir  7 'homos  Ely*.  Caste i of  Hettk , book  ii.  p.  38. 


The  trval  hath  indamog'd  thee  no  way, 

Rather  more  honour  left  and  more  esteem. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  book  iv.  I.  *206. 

This  is  of  great  use,  both  in  respect  of  men**  health,  especially  if 
they  be  of  a tender  or  sickly  constitution,  and  in  respect  of  conve- 
niency  for  the  keeping  flesh,  sweet-meats,  and  several  sorts  of  wares 
and  goods,  nod  even  houshnld-ttuff,  that  are  subject  to  be  indamaged 
bv  moist  air. 

Boyle.  Work e,  voL  Hi.  p.  795.  Of  the  Utilities  of  Horoscope*. 

IN  DANGER,  also  written  Endanger,  q.  v.  En,  or 
in,  and  Hanger,  q.  n. 

To  endanger  or  to  danger  ia, — to  be  or  cause  to  be 
within  the  action  or  agency,  the  reach  or  risk  of  pain  or 
penalty,  of  hurt,  ill.  or  mischief ; within  the  reach  or 
risk  of  penal,  hurtful,  mischievous  power. 

What  noded  vs  to  be  iadaungered  and  become  debtor  to  Christ#, 
if  Moses  law  sufficiently  work*  our  saluacion. 

Vdall.  Galatians,  rh.  iii. 

How  frnile,  vnlo  how  many  jeopardies  tndaussgcrci,  how  fleeting, 
and  liowe  vnstablr  a thiog  » beuty,  wh£  one  ague,  one  wart,  or  ouc 
baire  may  of  the  most  goodly  make  the  moat  loathsome. 

Fives.  Instruction  of  a Christian  Homan,  book  il.ch-  v. 

For  the  fear  of  a lee*  inconvenience  uupardonably  require!  of  hi* 
brethren,  in  their  extreme  necessity,  to  debar  themselves  the  uw  of 
God'*  perm  naive  law,  iho*  it  might  be  their  *aving,  and  no  man's  ui- 
dangenng  the  more. 

Milton.  Works,  vol,  i.  fol.  237.  Of  1'iuflitiei  in  Marriage. 

Hie  rule  i*,  rather  to  take  less  than  is  allowed  us  than  to  take  all : 
rather  to  abridge  ourselves  of  our  lawful  liberties  than  by  doing  all 
that  we  may  lawfully  do,  indanger  our  Tailing  into  sin. 

Sharpe,  Works,  vol.  l.  p.  191.  Sermon  7. 


INDE'AR,  ) Also  anciently,  and  now  more  INOF.AR. 
Iwde'armknt.J  commonly,  written  Endear,  q.  v. 

En,  or  in,  and  dear,  i.  e.  (cotutequenlially)  precious.  . 
costly,  highly  or  greatly  prized  or  valued,  rated  or 
esteemed. 


To  cause  to  be,  to  make  dear  or  precious  ; to  esteem 
or  value,  as  dear  or  precious ; as  highly  or  gTeatly 
prized,  much  or  greatly  beloved. 


He  whom  an  honest  quwatorship  had  indcar'd  to  the  Sicilians, 
was  not  more  bv  them  importun'd  against  Verves,  than  the  favourable 
opinion  which  { had  among  many  who  honour  ye.  and  are  known  and 
respected  by  ye,  loaded  me  with  entreaties  aud  perawasions,  that  I 
would  not  despair  to  lay  together  that  which  just  reason  should  bring 
into  my  mind,  toward  the  removal  of  an  undeserved  thraldom  upon 
learning. 

Milton.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  153.  Qf  Unlicensed  Printing. 


He  now  animates  himself  after  the  temptation  against  the  spiritual 
GoJiah,  with  the  like  remembrance  of  Gous  ancient  mercies,  and  in 
dearments  to  hi*  soul. 

Halt.  Works,  ml.  iii.  fol.  $67.  Satan's  fiery  darts  quenched, 
dee.  ii.  9. 

The  young  woman  whom  be  lov'd  was  instructed  to  open  his  eyes 
accordingly,  a*  well  to  tssdear  herself  to  him  hj  such  a circumstance, 
as  to  moderate  his  extatins  by  the  persuasion  of  a voice,  which  had  vo 
much  power  over  him  as  hrrs  ever  had.  Taller,  No.  35, 

The  last  was  indeed  the  consideration  that  so  much  i ndeared  Mr. 
Pope  to  him.  He  found  him  an  honest  and  well-principled  man. 

HMartus.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  28.  The  Ijife  by  Hurd. 


INDEAVOUR,  now  usually  written  Endeavour. 
Deavottr,  devoir,  or  dever,  is  from  the  Lat.  deb-ere  ; and 
thus,  endeavour  is  officium  suum  proul  debet,  cxacqui. 

As  the  Fr.  s'rffbrcer , **to  endeavour,  labour,  enforce 
himself,  to  strive  with  might  and  main,  to  use  his  (ut- 
most) strength,  apply  all  his  vigour,  employ  his  (whole) 
power. H Cotgrave. 

In  our  older  writers  the  verb  is  sometimes  used  re- 
flectively. Instances  may  be  found  in  the  Collect  for 
the  lid  Sunday  after  Easter,  and  in  the  Homily  for 
Rogation  Ifreek.  Hid  Part , (p.  417.  Oxford  8vo.  Ed.) 
Johnson  (r.  Endeavour)  has  used  it  actively. 

They  cast  them  seines  at  Cesar's  feet,  and  weepvng  tolde  him  that 
they  sought  & inaruored  no  lease  to  haue  the  liiyngs  kept  secret 
whyche  they  should  sprake,  then  to  nbteyae  tbe  thyng*  they  tewed 
for.  Arthur  Gntdyng.  Ctrsar.  Commentaries,  book  i.  fol.  23. 

But  yo*i  patrician  spirites  that  refine 
Your  flesh  to  fire,  and  issue  like  a flame 
On  brmue  mdruoars 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  Sfc.  vol.  Hi.  fol.  670.  M.  G.  C 

The*#,  by  how  much  more  hard  they  are  to  intreat,  by  so  much 
more  preciou*  they  are,  being  obtained  ; and  therefore  worthier  our 
Mrfrwur. 

Halt.  Works,  vol,  i.  fol.  102.  The  Art  of  Dinar  Meditation, 
ch.  xii. 

INDE'BT,  \ In,  and  debt,  q.  r.  Lat.  debit-urn. 

Inde'btment.  ) past  participle  of  deb-ere ; dr,  ami 
hab-ere ; quasi  de  alio  hab-erc.  Yoesius. 

To  have  or  hold,  or  cause  to  have  or  hold,  of,  or 
from  another,  his  property  or  right,  his  due;  that 
which  is  owed  to  him,  which  ought  at  some  time  to  be 
delivered  or  paid  to  him ; to  be  bound  to  return  or 
repay. 

Thy  fortune  bath  indebted  thee  to  none, 

But  t'all  thy  people  universally  ; 

And  not  to  them,  but  for  their  lore  atone. 

Which  they  account  h placed  worthily. 

Daniel . To  the  Ring's  Majesty. 

F or  he  begaa  to  flatter  the  common  people,  ami  specially  ttbiM 
that  were  indebted:  he  took  upon  him  to  defend  their  causes,  aud 
pleaded  their  cate  at  the  h*r  against  their  ciedilort. 

Sir  T.  Earth.  Tlatarrh,  fol.  128.  Camillas, 
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IN  DEBT.  Tliou  art  imprisoned  ■ ■ ■ Fear  thou  a want  pnson 

— if  than  wilt  need*  wilfully  lute  arul  dye  in  a ju»t  mdcbtment,  wb«o 
I SDK-  thou  ouie«t  be  at  one*  free  and  honest. 

ClSlVK.  Hall.  Balm  of  Gilead.  Confer  it  againtt  Impritonment. 

r~''~x-J  a*  t mi  wry  is  not  to  be  measured  from  (be  nature  of  the  evil,  but 
from  the  temper  of  the  sufferer,  I shill  present  my  readers,  who  are 
unhappy  either  in  reality  or  imagination,  with  as  allegory  fur  w hich  I 
am  uuie6 ted  to  the  great  father  and  prince  of  poets. 

Tatter,  No.  146.  col.  2. 

Whatever  I may  be  able  to  do  I stand  indebted  to  Mr.  l.ocke  for. 
learned  from  him  which  way  to  direct  my  observation  and  how  to 
make  use  of  what  I observe. 

Search.  Light  if  Mature,  vol.  i.  part  l Introduction,  p.  xriii. 

INDE'CENT,A  Fr.  inderrnt ; It.  mid  Sp.  inde- 

Inde'cently,  ( cenle ; Lat.  i adeems ; in,  privative, 
Inok’cence,  | and  drew.  See  Decent. 
Inob'cency.  ) Unfit,  unbecoming,  unsuitable, 
uncomely,  unseemly,  improper. 

Of  all  God's  work*,  which  do  thia  world  adorn, 

There  is  oo  one  more  faire  and  e vrellentj 
Then  is  min’*  body  both  for  powre  and  forra. 

Whiles  it  is  kept  in  sober  gmirmment  ; 

Hut  nooe  then  it  more  foule  and  imdecent, 

Distempered  through  misrule  and  pa«*ions  bus, 

Spencer.  Farne  Qnrene,  book  ii.  can  9. 

Of  the  tndeeencirt  of  an  Heroirk  Poem,  the  most  remarkable  are 
tho>e  that  show  disproportion  cither  betwern  the  persona  and  their 
actions,  or  between  fbe  manners  of  the  Poet  and  the  Poem. 

Davrnant.  The  Anmcer  of  Mr.  Hobbet  to  the  Preface  before  Goa- 
dtberl. 

Your  lordship  knows  I am  a servant ; and  I could  not  run  away  if 
I would,  or  at  least  it  had  been  to  little  purpose,  though  1 should 
have  adventured  to  do  so  indecent  and  so  undulifut  an  action. 

ImiIIov.  Memoir i,  vol.  iii.  p.27B. 

And  when  indecently  1 rave. 

When  nut  my  brutish  paasiona  break,  e 

With  gall  in ‘every  word  I apeak. 

She  with  soft  apeech  my  anguish  cheers, 

Or  melts  my  passions  down  with  tears. 

Sudft.  7b  Stella,  1723-4. 

I was  indeed  amazed  to  find  a poor  harmless  woman,  weak  though 
learned,  guilty  of  nothing  but  wbat  her  religion  infused  in  her,  so 
earned  to  an  indecence  of"  barbarity,  that  it  appear*  that  Banner  him- 
self was  not  cruel  enough  for  her,  or  at  least  for  her  confessor. 

Harriet.  History  of  Reformat  ton,  vol.  lit.  Introduction,  p.  xsx. 

Conclude,  therefore,  when  re  hear  a certain  language  on  this  aub- 
ject,  that  it  is  equally  foolish,  as  it  is  mdecent ; and  that  wo  may 
safety  profess  a belief  in  Jesus,  without  risking  the  reputation  of  your 
wisdom.  Hurd.  Works,  *oL  vi.  p.  274.  cSrmwa  18. 

Profane  talker*,  lewd  jesters,  and  they  who,  by  speech  or  writing, 
p-e«enl  to  the  ear  or  to  the  eye  of  modesty  any  of  the  mdeceuctet  l 
allude  to,  are  pe*1*  of  society. 

Beattie.  Moral  Science,  part  L ch.  ii.  sec.  5. 

INDECIDUOUS,  in,  and  deciduoiu ; q.v.  de,  and 
cadere,  to  fall.  Deciduous  is  applied  to  trees,  whose 
leaves  full,  and  is  thus  opposed  to  evergreens,  which 
ure  indeciduous,  or  do  not  fall  the  leaf. 

The  sun  and  Moon  are  usually  described  with  humane  faces; 
whether  herein  there  be  not  a pagan  Imitation,  and  those  visages  st 
first  implied  Apollo  and  Diana,  we  may  make  some  doubt,  and  we 
find  the  stalua  i»f  the  sun  was  framed  with  raiea  about  the  bsad,  which 
were  the  mderiduout  and  unshaven  locks  of  Apollo. 

Sr  Thomas  Broom.  Vulgar  Emmrt,  book  v.  ch.  xxi. 

INDECrSlVE.!  Fr.  indecis,  “ Indecision , on  tin- 

Indecision.  jdecirion."  Cotgrave.  In,  andrfe- 
cit rive,  (sec  Decide,)  from  the  Lot.  decidere.  (de,  and 
cted-ere,  to  cut,)  to  cut  off ; *c.  dispute  or  discussion  ; 
and  thus  to  determine,  to  adjudge. 

Indetermining,  inconclusive,  hesitating,  unable  to 
adjudge,  conclude,  or  determine. 


Hitherto  all  their  di Acuities  have  arisen  from  their  MufacuMui,  and  fNDR- 
their  wrong  measures.  CISIVR. 

llarke.  IVorht,  vol.  ix.  p.  222.  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  

Edmund  Perry.  1NDKFA- 

Kuf  imdeeioion,  though  a vice  of  a totally  different  character,  is  the  * If*  A BLR, 
natural  accomplice  of  violence.  |—  v -| - " 

Id.  Ib.  vol.  vi.  p.  237.  Appeal  from  the  ,V«w  to  the  Old  Whigs. 

A thousand  such  criticisms  are  altogether  tndeanoe  as  lo  his 
general  merit.  Blair.  Lecture* , 

INDECLINABLE,  fit,  and  declinable.  Sec  De- 
cline, ami  Declension. 

That  muy  not  be  declined  ; that  has  no  declension. 

Hut  many  of  them  [adverbs]  are  not  of  this  character,  and  seem 
to  have  been  contrived  for  no  other  purpose,  but  in  order  to  express 
by  one  indeclinable  word,  what  would  otherwise  hate  required  two 
or  three  words,  ax  well  as  a more  arlful  syntax. 

Beattie.  Murat  Science,  part  i.  ch.  i.  sec.  3. 


INDECO'ROUS.l  Lai.  indeconu ; in,  privative, 
Indeco'mjm.  ) und  decorue,  from  dec-err. 


See 


Decent,  and  Indecent. 

Unfit,  unbecoming,  unseemly;  applied  not  so 
strongly  as  indecent. 

As  if  a herald  in  the  atchierrmeut  of  a king,  should  commit  the 
tndec'.'rMm  lo  set  hit  helmet  sideways  and  close,  sot  full-faced  and 
open  in  the  posture  of  direction  and  command. 

Milton.  Works,  vol.  i.  fal.  230,  Of  Muilitie # in  Marriage. 

The  offence  [loudness  in  the  responses  at  church]  mentioord  jn 
the  following  episllca  (though  it  may  seem  to  be  committed  in  a 
place  sacred  from  observation)  is  such  that  it  is  our  duty  to  remark 
upon  ; for  though  he  who  does  it  is  himself  only  guilty  of  an  inde- 
corum, he  occasions  a criminal  levity  in  all  other*  who  are  present  at 
it.  Tatter,  No.  54.  col.  3. 

At  bis  lime  of  life,  if  he  could  not  do  somethiag  by  some  sort  of 
weight  of  opinion,  natural  or  acquired,  it  was  useless  and  indecorum 
to  attempt  any  thing  bv  mere  struggle. 

Burke.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  22.  On  the  Army  Estimates,  1790. 

Some  slight  uwferonrew  therefore  we  may  reasonably  expect  to 
find,  if  the  author  (of  Job)  were  indeed  a Jew  : and  such,  if  I am 
nol  much  mistaken,  we  shall  find. 

I fix ’burton,  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  308.  The  Divine  Legation,  book  vi. 
sec.  2. 

INDEED,  in  facto,  in  fact;  used  for  emphasis. 

Custance  was  yn  deadr  never  married  to  the  Kris  Kd  mu  tide,  the 
wicb  yn  deade  truely  maried  Luce,  sister  to  the  Duke  of  Millain. 

Leland.  Cvilectanea,  vol.  ii.  p.  451. 

1 scante  the  deth.  I graunt,  and  brake  the  biod*. 

And  lurked  in  a mam  sc  all  the  nygbl. 

Among  the  ooze,  while  (Ivey  did  set  their  miles : 

If  it  so  be  that  limy  tndedc  so  dyd. 

Surrey.  Virgil,  .f'sm,  book  ii. 


One  thing  tn-deedt  I did,  and  will 
For  ever  crave : that  dwell  I may 
In  bowse  of  high  Jehovah  still. 


Sidney.  Poalm  27. 


INDEFATIGABLE,  1 Fr.  indefatigable ; It.  in- 

Indefa'tio  ableness.  > defalicabUe.  In,  and  de - 
Indefa'tigably.  J fal /gable  ; de,  and  fatigale, 
q.  v.  Lnt.  fatigare,  quasi  fatim  ago  re,  tire  agitare,  atque 
tla  ad  lamitvdinem  pcrducere.  to  reduce  to  a slate  of 
weariness. 

That  cannot  be  wearied  or  tired,  worn  out  or  ex- 
hausted— by  labour. 

■ ■ ' Or  spread  hi*  aerie  flight 
Upborn  with  indefatigable  wing* 

Over  the  vast  abrupt,  eve  be  arrive 
The  happy  He. 

Milton . Paradise  Loti,  book  ii.  L 408. 
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INDKFA-  if  try  nan  would  consider  God  to  b«  the  great  eye  of  the  work! 
TUMBLE.  watching  perpetually  over  all  our  action*,  and  that  bia  hand  it  rWe- 
— fatioubJe,  and  his  ear  ever  open,  possibly  tiu  might  be  extirpated  from 
INDRPR.N-  0(f  the  face  of  the  earh, 

SIBI.k.  Tty  lor.  The  Great  Exemplar,  part  i.  tec.  9.  fol.  164. 

' ~ * The  Prince  of  llr**e  had  many  occasions  given  hint  to  distinguish 
himself  terj  eminently,  both  a*  to  hit  courage,  conduct,  and  tmdr/u- 
figabte  application.  Bstmei,  (turn  Time*.  .Imho  1704. 

They  come  abort  of  bis  mdefaiignblenem. 

Parnell.  life  of  Zathu,  ad  fa. 

The  contrary  would  be  much  more  surprising,  «f  we.  who  have 
never  hitherto  acted  at  became  a state  engaged  in  war,  should  con- 
quer one  who  acts  in  every  instance  with  inde  fatigable  vigilance. 

Blair.  Lecture  27.  {from  Demosthenes,}  vol.  ii.  p.  261. 

They  have  no  ill  scent  belonging  to  them,  [and]  they  are  tnJe. 
fatty at>/ y nice  in  keeping  Ihemselvr*  clean,  for  which  purpose  nature 
lias  furnished  them  with  a brush  under  each  foot. 

Cvwper.  Treatment  of  kit  Ha  ret. 

INDEFEASIBLE,  in,  and  defeasible , q.  v.  (and  atao 
feasible,)  Fr.  desfairt,  to  undo  ; and  Lhuit,  to  annul. 

That  cannot  be  annulled,  abrogated,  avoided,  or  made 
void. 

Other*  objected,  that  if  the  blood  gave  an  indefeasible  title,  how 
came  it  that  the  Lady  Jane's  mother  did  not  reign  l 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Kefurmahan,  Anno  1 553. 

This  transaction  is  sometimes  called  the  social  compact,  and  these 
supposed  original  regulations  compose  what  are  meant  by  the  con- 
stitution, the  fundamental  law*  of  tba  constitution  ; and  form,  on  one 
side,  the  inherent,  indefeasible  prerogative  of  the  crown  ; and.  oil 
the  other,  the  unalienable  imprescriptible  birthright  of  the  subject. 

Pale y.  Moral  Philosophy,  vol.  ii  book  vi.  ch.  iti.  p.  131. 

INDEFE'CTIBLE,  ^ In,  privative,  and  defr.ctible , 

Indefectibi'mty,  Vfrwn  defect;  I*at.  dejicerr, 
Indkfk'ctive.  J defectum,  to  undo,  (de,  and 
facere,  to  do.) 

That  cannot  be  undone  ; that  cannot  fail  or  be  want- 
ing; or  decay ; unfailing. 

He  atonr  hath  infallibility  and  indefeetrbitity,  whether  in  deeretis 
fidet,  or  in  pr  except  it  mnrum . as  BelJarmine. . . . 

Huff,  Works,  vol.  i.  fol.  4!>9.  The  True  Peace  Maker 

Me  [lActantius]  mean*  if  men  were  born  originally,  end  without 
undergoing  any  trial,  into  such  a slatr  as  the  good  angel*  are  now  iu, 
and  the  *amu  shall  be  in  after  the  resurrection,  namely,  a state  of 
indefectible  virtue  and  happiness  then  the  nature  of  rewards  and 
punishments  would  be  taken  away. 

Clarke.  Works,  vol.  iit.  fol.  736.  Letter  to  Mr.  Dodweff. 

All  those  attributes  which  Aristotle’s  definition. — the  eternal  roost 
excellent  living  thing — or  that  of  Tertullian, — the  supreme  great 
thing — do  iorliMia  or  imply,  namely,  his  unity  first,  then  hia  eternity 
and  imdeferUbxhty,  hi*  immense  omnipresence,  hi*  spirituality,  bis 
justice  and  veracity,  hia  sovereign  majesty  and  authority. 

Harrow,  i Workt,  vol.  ii.  Sermon  S. 

Repentance  and  forgiven***  stand  in  the  breach,  and  supply  the 
impossibilities  of  mdefeetive  obedience. 

South.  Sermons , vol-  visa.  p.  358. 

Seven  are  my  daughters,  of  a form  divine 

With  seven  lair  son*,  an  maefeetive  line. 

Croxaff,  Ooirl  Metamorphose*,  book  *i. 

IN  DEFEASIBLE, 'I  In,  and  defensible,  from 

I.NnFFK'NsiBLY,  > defend.  Lat . dtfeitdcre,  pro 

Im>epe'nsive.  J prie  do  *e  ac  mis,  fender?,  hoc 

ext,  arrere,  drpe/lrrr,  to  keep  or  hold  tiff,  to  drive  off 
That  cannot  be  guarded,  secured,  fortified,  upheld, 
simporlcd,  nr  maintained. 

Hie  sword  awes  the  tndef entire  villager. 

Sir  T.  Herbert.  Travels,  p,  337. 

Forasmuch  a*  Thomas  himself  had  seen  three  iauance*  of  persona 
raised  from  the  M bv  our  Saviour,  during  the  time  of  hi*  convene 
with  him  ; all  winch  inuu  needs,  upon  the  strictest  terms  of  reason, 
render  hi*  unbelief  and  doubling  of  our  Saviour’s  own  resurrection 
(•*>  unquestionably  attesteJ ) utterly  indefensible. 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  v.  p.  171. 


When  men  find  that  something  can  be  said  in  favour  of  what,  on  INDEFEN- 
thc  very  proposal,  they  thought  utterly  inde/mnA/e,  they  grow  doubt-  S1BLE. 

ful  of  their  own  reason  ; they  a/e  thrown  into  a sort  at  pleasing  aur-  

prisa  ; they  run  along  with  the  speaker,  charmed  and  captivated  to  IXDEFI- 
find  such  a plentiful  harvest  of  reasoning,  where  all  seemed  barren  n ITE. 
and  unpromising. 

Burke.  Work t,  vol.  i.  p.  5.  Preface  to  A J indication  of  Sat  amt  V_ ' 

Society. 

If  there  it  propriety,  however,  in  thus  representing  the  amour*  of 
fuilty  intoxication,  by  which  figure  Milton  calls  it,  some  of  the  term* 
of  expression  are  still  indefensibly  indelicate. 

Mickle.  LutiaJ,  book  1l  note  32. 
INDEFI'CIENT,’)  It.  and  Sp.  indeficiente ; Lat. 
I.NDEFi'ciENce.  j in  deficient.  In,  aud  drjiciens, 

present  participle  of  drfictrt,  to  undo,  and,  consequen- 
tially, to  fuil.  See  Deficient. 

Unfailing;,  never  wanting  or  fulling  off 

5.  Ijutly,  there  i*  a *on  of  God’s  dear  servants  who  walk  iu  per- 
fectness. who  perfect  hotynrss  in  the  fear  of  God ; and  they  have  a 
degree  of  clarity  and  divine  knowledge  more  than  we  can  discourse 
of,  and  more  certain  than  the  demonstration*  of  geometry,  brighter 
than  the  sun,  and  indefeient  a*  the  light  of  heaven. 

Taylor.  Sermon  6.  part  iu.  fol.  1 13. 

■ In  this  field 

The  indefeient  spring  no  winter  fears. 

G.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  after  Death. 

A grral  deal  more  ado  was  made,  by  occasion  of  a sermon  preached 
at  St.  Mary’a  ad  rtrrum  upon  the  like  points  ; v«,  about  the  mde. 
feinsey  of  faith,  final  peiseverance,  sin  the  proper  cau*e  of  repro- 
bation, Ac.  Strype.  Life  of  Parker,  Anno  1595. 

INDEFINITE,  j Fr.  indrfni ; It.  indefinite; 

I ndk'pi MTELY,  (.Sp.  inirfiniio ; in,  mid  t Irjinite ; 
iNOK'riMiTE.ins,  (q  r.  frnm  drjine.  Lat.  dr  finer., 
Inbkpi'situo,.  ) quasi  finnn  dorr;  to  «t  a bound 
or  limit. 

Unbounded,  unlimited,  indeterminate,  unrestricted. 

The  indefinite  form  of  speech,  in  the  author  I cite,  shows  a*  if  he 
meant  some  remote  place  by  the  Franks,  admitting  be  had  in  tended 
only  but  whal  we  now  call  French. 

Seidrn.  ftlustratiiMi  of  Drayton' i Pa/y-otbion,  tong  8. 

And  besides,  it  was  left  somewhat  indefinitely,  when  it  should  de- 
termine or  expire;  which  made  the  English  erteenie  it  as  a tribute 
carried  voder  faite  terrors. 

Bacon.  Henry  VI£.  fol.  111. 

The  indrfnitenrsse  of  the  charge  implies  a generality. 

HaU.  Works,  vol.  i.  fob  476.  The  Best  Bargame 

For  it  is  very  plain,  that  even  where  things  are  finite  and  deter- 
minate in  their  number,  yet  tlwy  arise  to  a strange  and  prodigious 
multitude,  if  not  tndrfinitude,  by  their  various  positions,  combina- 
tions, and  cot  junctions. 

Hate.  Origin  of  Mankind,  part  iv.  sec.  2.  fol.  157. 

It  were  to  be  wiahed,  that  now  that  those  begin  to  quote  chymical 
experiment*,  that  are  not  themselves  acquainted  with  chymical 
operations  would  leave  off  that  indefinite  way  of  vouching.  Urn 
rhymUts  say  thi*,  or  the  chymist*  affirm  that 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  L p.  4o0.  Physiological  Cant, derat  tons. 

Prefice. 

In  my  opinion,  the  name  of  the  Pacifick  Sea  ought  nut  to  be  ex- 
tfndrd  (rom  south  to  north  farther  Iliad  from  30  to  about  4 deg. 
south  latitude,  and  from  the  American  shore  westward  indefinitely. 

* Dumpier . Payugrt,  Anno  1684. 

The  reason  then  of  their  indefiniteness  i*  with  me,  not 44  because  in 
their  real  existent  natures  they  are  necessarily  infinite,”  hut  quite  the 
reverse,  iit.  because  they  have  no  real  existent  natuie  at  all. 

Low.  Enquiry.  Of  Space,  eh.  L p.  31. 

Indefinite  nnd  omnipresent  God, 

Inhabiting  eternity  ! shall  dust, 

Shall  ashes,  dare  presume  to  *jng  of  the?  ? 

Thump* on.  Sickness,  took  v. 

In  hi*  [1  heob dd  •]  reports  of  copies  and  editions  he  is  not  to  t>« 
trusted  without  inanimation.  He  speaks  sometime*  i 
when  he  ha*  ©nlv  one.  * 

Jvhnson  Burks,  vol.  ti.  p.  133.  Preface  fr  Shnkspemn. 
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INDE-  INDEFLOURISHING,  in,  and  drjtou  risking.  See 
FLOU-  Deflour.  Lat.  deflorate,  quasi  flurcin  dcmrrr,  to  take 
RISHING. 

away  tne  flower. 

IN  OKU-  Ever  Jiourithing,  ever  bloom  ing. 

BERATB.  Ros’d  all  in  lively  crimson  are  thy  cheeks, 

Where  beauties  indejtourishing  abide, 

And,  as  to  pas*  bis  fellow  either  seeks 
Seems  both  to  bluth  at  one  another's  pride. 

G.  Fletcher.  Christ’s  Fietory  and  Triumph. 

INDELATED,  1 In,  and  delay,  q.v.  from  Lat. 

Indela'ykdly.  ) dilatum,  put  or  bomc  away  or 
apart,  put  ofl‘,  sc.  from  the  instant  lime. 

Not  put  off  or  postponed,  procrastinated  or  retarded. 

I have  written  to  my  Lord  Chancellor’s  grace,  and  have  made  my 
lawful  excuse,  with  promise  to  make  my  repair  indelayed,  as  souq  as 
I hare  done  my  service  in  the  king  and  queen's  affair*. 

Slrype.  Memorials.  Quern  Mary,  1 5 VS. 

And  of  all  the  resl  of  their  doings  in  this  hehalf.  U>  make  report  in 
writing  unto  ber  privy  council  ; to  the  end  that  order  might  by  them 
be  inde/ayedly  taken  for  the  furniture  and  provision  thereof  accord- 
ingly. Id.  lb.  Anno  15&3. 

According  to  the  tenor  whereof,  he  received  sundry  letters  from 
the  lord*  of  the  council  to  proceed  indelayedly  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  premises.  Id.  Ib.  Anno  1556. 

JNDE'LEBI JE,  or"!  Fr.  indelebilr  ; It.  indelibile  ; 

Indb'liule,  ( Sp.  indelfbfe.  In,  and  drlebU, 

Inde'liuly,  | q.  r.  1^4*1.  delrbili »;  quod  deleri 

lNDF.LiBri.iTY.  * potent;  which  may  l)C  11W(I 

or  rubbed  out.  Tooke  considers  the  A.  S.  dtlgtan  (of 
the  Fame  meaning)  to  be  the  root  of  the  Latin. 

That  cannot  be  rased  or  rubbed  out;  that  cannot  be 
eradicated  or  obliterated,  avoided  or  annulled. 

The  women  differ  in  their  apparel!  from  the  men,  ruing  their  skin* 
with  sharp*  instrument*,  and  putting  thereon  an  indelible  hlacke  co- 
Tour,  marking  their  faces  with  diuer*  biackc  lines. 

Purchas.  Hit  Pilgrimage,  fol  927. 

I desire  to  be  answered — To  what  purpose  is  this  mde/eble  image 
or  idea  of  God  in  us,  if  there  be  no  such  til  ng  as  God  existent  in  ‘he 
world  ? or  who  scaled  so  deep  an  impression  of  that  character  upon 
our  minds  * 

More  An! elute  against  Atheism,  book  L chap.  ix. 

Moreover  the  character  of  the  chaaccllour  is  e«tccmed  so  sacred 
and  inviolable,  that  it  remain*  altogether  imdelcble  but  by  death  onely. 

Evelyn.  Mtscellaneoiu  H'nlingt,  p.  69.  The  State  of  France. 

If,  say  they,  inch  a God  as  we  are  told  of  had  created  and  formed 
us,  surely  he  would  have  left  upon  our  minds  a native  and  indr/eble 
inscription  of  himself,  whereby  wro  must  needs  have  felt  him  without 
seeking  him.  Bentley.  Sermon  3. 

' --  -■  ■ May  in  my  miodl 

Indelible  a grateful  sense  remain 
Of  favours  undeaerv’d  ! 

J.  Philips.  Cider,  book  ii. 

This  is  done  with  a flat  bone  instrument,  cut  full  of  fine  teeth, 
which,  being  dipped  in  the  staioing  mixture,  prepared  from  the  juice 
of  the  door  door,  is  stuck  into  the  skin  with  a bit  of  stick;  and  by 
that  means  i mlehble  marks  are  made. 

Cooh.  Engages,  vol.  V.  book  ii.  cb.  i.  p.  407. 

I will  never  depend  upon  the  smile  of  prince* ; I will  never  stand 
exposed  to  the  artifice*  of  courts;  I will  never  pant  for  public  bn- 
nonrs,  nor  disturb  mv  quirt  with  affairs  of  state.  Such  was  my 
scheme  uf  life,  which  1 impressed  indelibly  upon  my  memory 

Jnhnum.  The  Idler,  No.  101 . 

Mv  lords,  upon  • late  Occasion  this  question  of  the  indrleUhty  of 
the  sacred  character  came  to  be  much  agitated  in  this  bou*e. 

Horsley.  Speeches,  p.  422.  April  13,  1801. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  knew  that  the  indelebility  of  thr  sacred 
character  was  a principle  in  the  church  of  Rome  : but  he  did  not 
know  that  it  was  equally  a principle  in  tbe  church  (if  England. 

Id  lb.  p.  429. 

INDELIBERATE,  in,  and  deliberate, , q.  v.  Lat. 
deliberate;  libcre  de  aliqud  re  cogilare. 


Without  deliberating  ; without  thought  or  reflection  ; INDELL 
inconsiderate.  BEK  AT  K. 

A man  drinks  himself  into  a present  rage,  or  detraction  of  mind  ; I \ [7k M . 
in  which  condition  he  is  perhaps  carried  to  commit  a rape  or  a *N1TY 
murder,  which  action  is  indeed  in  itself  sudden  and  indeliberate  . _ , 

South.  Sermons,  tol,  via*  p.  204.  ' 11 

INDELICATE,*)  In,  and  delicacy.  Lat.  deti- 

Inue'licacy.  / catus,  from  deliem,  de,  and  lacere, 

to  draw,  to  allure,  to  attract. 

Having  no  allurements  or  attractions;  and  thus, 
coarse,  vulgar. 

Your  papers  would  be  chargeable  with  something  worse  than  ii»- 
dehcary  g they  would  be  immoral,  did  you  treat  the  detestable  sins  of 
unclean  ness  in  the  same  manner  as  you  rally  an  impertinent  selMi.vr 
and  an  artful  glance.  ‘ Spectator,  No.  M 

If  to  your  nice  and  chaster  ears 
That  term  indelicate  appears, 

Scripture  politely  shall  refine, 

And  melt  it  into  Concubine. 

ChorcJuli.  The  Ghost , book  hi. 

There  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  laird  Kahns,  in  bis  Elements 
of  Criticism,  should  have  expressed  himself  upiwi  this  subject,  of  the 
imlehcncy  uf  English  comedy,  in  terms  much  stronger  than  any  that  I 
have  used. 

Blair.  Lecture  47.  vol.  in.  p.  380.  English  Comedy. 

INDEMNIFY,  Fr.  indemniser,  indent ni ft  ; 

Indemnification,  vSp.  indemnizar,  indemnidud  ; 

Indf/mnity.  ) It.  indennito.  In,  privative, 
nod  damnify.  See  Damn,  and  Inuamaok,  ante. 

To  wive  or  free  from  hurt,  injury,  or  harm  ; lotto,  or 
penalty,  or  punishment ; to  save  harmless  or  uninjured. 

I am  content  to  graul  him  for  the  while,  that  they  wyt  sufficiently 
prouine  for  thinifoiRyuitVyr  of  the  witnesses. 

Sir  Thomas  .Wore.  H’urtes,  fol.  970.  The  Debeltactbn  of  Salem 
and  Bizunce. 

If  these  be  the  limits  of  law  to  restrain  sin,  who  so  lame  a sinner 
but  miy  hop  over  them  more  easily  than  over  those  iininulean  cir- 
cumscriptions, not  as  Remo*  d.d  with  hard  success,  but  with  all 
indemnify  I 

Milton,  /f  oris,  vot.  i.  fol.  24 fi.  Sulhiies  of  Marriage 

1 believe  the  stales  must  at  last  engage  to  the  irrrrhaoiv  here  lint 
they  will  indemnify  them  from  all  that  shall  fall  out  on  this  ocn  mm. 

Sir  l Cm.  Temple.  Horhs,  vol.  ii.  p.  101,  7o  my  letrd  Arlington. 

lo  the  year  of  his  Majesty’s  happy  restoration,  the  first  play  I un- 
dertook was  the  Duke  of  Guise,  as  the  fairest  way  which  tlie  net  uf 
indemnity  bail  then  left  u*  of  setting  forth  the  rise  of  the  late  r«  bul- 
lion; and  by  exploding  the  villaaies  of  it  upon  the  stage,  to  |N«. 
caution  posterity  a'ainst  the  like  error*. 

Dry  den.  Prose  Hhrhs,  vol.  ii.  p.  71.  tindiralun  of  the  Dole  tf 
Guise. 

Many  persons  are  proprietor*  of  slaves  who  have  come  inooee«rlv 
by  them,  and  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  indemnify,  if  a gener.i! 
emancipation  of  slaves  in  uur  colonies  were  immediately  to  take  place. 

Beattie.  Moral  Science,  part.  ii.  sec.  656,  p.  101. 

Imlemnifeation  it  capable  of  some  rsiimate;  dignity  ha*  no 
standard. 

Burhe.  Horhs,  vol.  srri*.  p.  107.  On  a Hegicide  Peace. 

An  Indemnity,  says  Gibson,  (706.  719.)  mbs  a 
pension  paid  to  the  Bishop  in  consideration  of  dis- 
charging or  Indemnifying  Churches,  united  or  appro- 
priated, from  the  payment  of  Procurations ; or  by  n ay  of 
recompense  for  the  profits  which  the  Bishop  would 
otherwise  have  received  during  the  time  of  the  vacation 
of  such  Churches. 

Tomline,  in  his  Law  Dictionary,  vaguely  cites,  in 
the  following  effect,  a “ MS,  in  Btbl.  Cotl.  p.  84,”  with- 
out further  reference  to  guide  our  choice  among  the 
numerous  MSS.  in  that  Collection.  On  the  appropri- 
ation of  n Church  to  any  College,  Ac.  when  the 
Archdeacon  loses  for  ever  his  Induction-money,  the 
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IN  DEM-  recompense  he  receives  yearly  out  of  the  Church  so  ap- 
NITY.  preprinted,  (as  12 d.  or  2*.  more  or  less,)  as  a pension 
INDENT  at  t'me  °f  appropriating,  is  called  Indemnity. 

. , L<  INDEMONSTRABLE,  Lat.  indemonslrabilis ; in, 
privative,  and  demonstrabilis.  See  Demonstrate, 
from  Lat.  dctnonsirarc,  to  show,  to  prove. 

That  cannot  be  proved  (by  reasoning.) 

Hrcause  the  decree  of  malignity  in  every  emwr  wb  oftenlimei 
undiwrrnaWe.  sail  movt  commonly  » mdttmtuiraUcy  their  zeal  wax 
alike  agamM  all. 

Taylor.  The  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  ae c.  2. 

It  is  altogether  as  easy  and  aa  just  lor  any  man  to  reject  them,  as 
tor  those,  that  take  them  for  granted,  to  as*ert  them,  being  indeed  ail 
of  them  u indemonstrable  as  the  Conclusion  to  be  inferred  from  them. 

Boyle.  Work*,  vol,  i.  p.  560.  The  Scepticml  ChymitS,  part  »■ 

We  find  likewise  modi  of  the  axioms  of  geometry  mentioned  by 
Aristotle  as  axioms,  and  as  mdemonttrable  principles  of  mathema- 
tical reasoning. 

II,, d Ettay  1.  vol.  ii.  p.  367.  Opinion*  about  First  Principle*. 

INDE'NIZE,  1 More  commonly  written  Ende- 

Inoenixa'tion.  J nixe,  q.  v. 

To  give  or  bestow  (ex  donationc  regie)  the  rights  of 
n natural  born  subject ; to  admit  to  the  enjoyment  of 
such  rights. 

The  beasts  ia  euery  glen, 

\\  hich  first  to  kill  me  had  ordain'd, 

Were  by  my  priuiledge  restrain’d, 

Who  indemzed  was  within  thrive  bounds. 

Stirling.  Aurora,  tong  2. 

Amongst  other  things  was  a pardon  to  West,  who  being  prby  to 
the  late  conspiracy,  had  revealed  the  accomplices  to  save  bin  own 
seek.  There  were 'also  another  pardon  and  (no  mdenisotmm. 

Evelyn.  Memoir* . vol.  i.  p.  622.  Anno  1686. 

INDE'NT,  r.  *]  Fr.  endenter  ; It.  indenture ; i.e. 

Indent,  n.  I says  Minshew,  indere  dentes,  as  it 

Indentation,  Were  to  put  in  teeth,  so  that  one 

Inde'ntmknt,  I fould  may  answer  another  like  teeth ; 

Indenture,  j «.  e.  dentatum  facere. 

Fr.  endenter,  to  snip,  notch,  jag  on  the  edges.  Cot- 
grnve:  to  cut  (by  usage)  in  a waving  line,  to  bound  by 
u bending,  waving  line. 

And  tber  was  redy  tlic  seneschal  I of  Carcatsone,  his  haner  before 
bym,  the  which  was  goules,  a sbeffr.  syluer,  thre  cheuorns  in  the 
sheffc,  bordred  syluer  indented. 

t.ord  Berner*.  F rouoart.  Crony  cte , vol.  i.  ch.  lx. 

We  nuit  shewe  tbe  kyng  of  England  both  your  ciimiMion  that  you 
had  auelhontie  to  reeviue  it  fro  the  French  king,  and  also  that  you 
by  yoor  indenture,  sealed  with  your  scale  of  armes,  ahall  confess* 
that  you  receiuc  tbe  citie  as  a gift,  and  not  rendred  as  a right  to  the 
kyng  your  master,  or  els  be  you  sure  that  the  citie  shall  not  be  de- 
barred. Hall.  Henry  Flit.  The  tenth  Yrre. 

With  more  noble  and  graceful  severity  than  Popilius,  the  Roman 
legate,  used  with  Anliochut,  to  limit  and  level  out  the  direct  way 
from  vice  (o  virtue,  with  straigbiest  and  exactevt  lines  oa  either  side, 
not  winding  or  indenting  so  much  as  to  the  right  hind  of  fair 
pretence*. 

hh/ton.  Work*,  vol.  i.  fol.  200.  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of 
Divorce. 

Aod  here  the  smug  aad  siluer  Treat  shall  ruane, 

In  a new  channel!,  fain*  aod  etKnly  : 

It  shall  not  winde  with  such  a deepe  indent, 

To  rob  me  of  so  rich  a boiuune  here. 

Shahtpeare.  Henry  IF.  Firti  Part,  fol.  61. 
But  that  which  glads  aod  makes  him  proud’st  of  all, 

Is  when  the  braiding  neighbours  on  him  call 
For  counsel  in  some  crabbed  case  of  law, 

Or  some  indcnlment*,  or  some  bond  to  draw. 

Hail  Suin  2.  book  iv. 

Auxiliar  to  bis  son,  Ulysses  oears 

The  plumy-crested  helms  and  pointed  * pears, 

With  shields  indented  deep  in  ■glorious  wars. 

Pope.  Hooter.  CWyasey,  book  six. 


Tbe  spiry  god  unfolds  his  spheric  form,  INDENT. 

Through  large  indenting*  draws  Ml  I nitric  train,  — 

And  seeks  the  refuge  of  Apollo’s  fane.  INDKN- 

Melded.  Ovid.  Mclamurphoitt,  book  xv.  Til  RE. 

Whose  tempera,  inclinations,  scone,  and  wit,  J 

Like  two  indenture *,  did  agree  so  fit. 

Butler.  Upon  Human  learning,  part  H. 

The  coa*l,  which  is  low,  seemed  to  be  indented  mto  creeks  and 
projecting  points;  or  else  these  points  were  small  isles  lying  under 
the  shore. 

Cwi.  Voyage*,  vol.  iv.  book  iii.  chap.  vii. 

If  a deed  be  made  by  more  parties  than  one,  there  ought  to  be  re- 
gularly as  many  copies  of  it  as  there  are  parties,  and  each  should  be 
cut  or  indented  (formerly  in  acute  angles  i**tar  dentium,  like  the 
teeth  of  a saw,  but  at  present  in  a waving  line)  on  the  lop  or  side,  to 
tally  or  correspond  with  tbe  other ; which  deed  *n  made  is  called  so 
indenture. 

Biachitone.  Commentaries,  book  ii.  ch.  XX. 

An  Indenture,  as  the  citation  from  Black&lone 
allows,  is  a Chirograph  cut,  not  slraightly,  but  ia  an 
indented  form,  so  that  the  jagged  edges,  when  brought 
together,  may  exactly  tally,  ami  prove  the  genuineness 
of  the  counterpart  deeds.  For  a long  time  the  words 
“ This  Indenture*'  (or  some  others  as  we  have  shown 
under  Chirograph)  were  very  carefully  written  und 
divided  between  the  two  parts.  Deeds  thus  made  were 
called  Synprapha,  Chirographa , or  Ciragrapha,  though 
S pel  man  {Glossary,  ad  r.)  cites  a passage  from  Lindc- 
wod,  Tit.  de  Ojffic.  Arrhidtac.  c.  1.  in  which  the  two 
are  plainly  distinguished  from  each  other.  Diffenint 
Chirographus  et  Syngraphus,  quia  Syngraphus  est  scrip- 
tura  infer  creditorrm  et  debitorem  Indent  at  a : in  cujus 
scimtru  Uteris  capitalibus  scribitur  htre  dictio,  Syngra- 
phtis,  (sree  ra  2t^p«<jSa.)  Sed  Cirographns  dicitur 
quod  manu  unius  tan  turn,  pula  debitoris , scribUur , et 
penes  crediiorem  reUnquitur.  AUquando  tamen  pro- 
misrue  sumitur  secundum  Januensem.  The  words  of 
Johannes  de  Janu&  here  referred  to  are  cited  by  Du 
Cange  (ad  c.  Chirngiaphvm.) 

This  inode  is  still  preserved  in  making  out  the  In- 
denture lor  u Fine  ; but  the  precaution  is  plainly  use- 
less, for  the  suture  (if  we  may  so  call  it)  of  the  two 
parchments  is  quite  sufficient  to  establish  their  original 
identity.  For  the  most  part,  thesefbre,  the  Indenting 
only,  without  cutting  through  any  letters,  is  at  present 
in  use ; and  it  seems,  as  Blackstone  says,  to  serve  for 
little  other  purpose  than  to  give  name  to  the  species  of 
Deed.  Even  this  purpose,  as  the  parchment  is  now 
cut.  is  not  legitimately  obtained. 

Spelmun  has  not  discovered  any  Indenture  in  Eng- 
land before  the  year  1216 ; Hicks  before  1208  ; Rymer 
before  1197  ; Madox  before  118b.  The  writer  of  a 
very  tedious  and  unnecessarily  long  paper  relative  to 
them  in  the  Enc.  Methodique  ( Antiq .)  affirms  that  they 
were  in  use  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II. ; and  adds, 
with  no  little  boldness,  considering  the  diligence  and 
research  of  the  above  names  which  he  has  just  cited,  et 
si  Von  examinnit  avec  soin  les  archives  det  Eglises  d' An- 
gle! erre,  on  en  decouvriroii  sans  doutc  encore  de  plus 
anciennes.  In  France,  P.  Mabillon  has  not  seen  any 
before  1106.  Indentures  received  their  names.  Bi- 
partite, &e.  from  the  number  of  times  which  they  were 
repeated.  Spelman  mentions  that  of  Henry  VII.  re- 
specting his  Chapel  at  Westminster,  as  septem- partite, 
and  he  speaks  of  another  as  undecim-partite. 
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JZS*  INDEPENDENT , Fr.  wdrpa.bnt ; It. 

*“ *'  Independent,  n.  I and  Sp.  indcpmdentr  ; 

1NDK-  Independently,  \ in,  and  dependent.  See 

PUB  HEX-  Independence,  I Depend,  trom  the  Lat 

sibi.k.  Independency-  ) dependerc ; (dc,  and  pen- 

dert,  in  htmg  from,  to  rest  or  rely  upon  (in  a hanging 

position.) 

Not  hanging-  from  or  resting  or  relying  upon  ; not 
sustained  or  supported  by,  unsustained,  unsupported  ; 
unconnected ; not  connected  with,  as  inferior  or  sub- 
ordinate to  ; not  subservient  or  subject  to. 

But  soma  of  the  foimer  army,  eminent  enough  for  their  own  iner- 
tial deed*,  and  prevalent  in  the  House  of  Commons,  touch’d  with 
envy  to  tie  »o  far  outdone  by  a bow  model  which  they  contemn'd, 
took  advantage  of  Presbyterian  and  Independent  name*,  and  the  viru- 
lence of  some  minister*,  in  raise  disturbance. 

Milton.  Haris,  sol.  u foL  43 1 . An  Answer  to  Eihtm  Heuuhke, 
They  that  we  call  Independents,  are  only  such  a*  hold  that  no 
c)a«*is  nr  aynod*  have  a superiority  over  any  particular  church,  and 
that  therfore  they  ought  all  to  be  pluck’d  up  hv  the  rout*,  as  branches, 
nr  rather  a«  the  very  trunk  of,  hierarchy  itself 

N.  Jb.  foJ.  til,  A Defence  of  the  People  of  England. 

Or  »lw,  that  although  there  be  in  Jrutli  such  a being  as  God,  vet 
the  world  had  not  lint  it*  eternal  existence  by  any  derivation  or  influx 
from  Him,  but  hath  it  absolutely  and  independently. 

Hate.  Origin  of  Mankind,  ch.  ill.  sec.  I. 
Some  there  are  (they  know)  which  can  be  content  to  admit  of  an 
orderly  subordination  of  sere  rail  parishes  to  presbyterie*,  and  those 
•tgain  to  synods ; others  are  all  for  a parochiall 'ab-M  lutcnnw  awl 
independence. 

Hall.  Works,  rol.  18.  fol  208.  An  Humble  Remonstrance. 


INDEPRIVABLE,  in,  and  deprivabl e.  See  Ds-  INDKPR1- 
PRIVE.  VABUS. 

'Dial  cannot  be  taken  away,  withdrawn,  or  withheld. 

It  [the  sovereign  good]  should  bl*  be  transient  nor  derived  from  MINABI.F. 
the  will  of  others,  nor  in  their  power  to  take  away  ; but  be  durable  * , , 

sclMerived,  and  (if  I may  use  the  expression)  m< leprrvab/e. 

Horns.  Dialogue  concerning  Happiness,  p.  I . 

INDESERT,  in,  and  desert,  from  deserve,  q,  v.  past 
participle  deserved,  deserv'd,  deseed,  desert ; to  earn  by 
service,  to  merit  for  or  by  service. 

Demerit,  unworthiness. 

All  l bo  so  who  made  their  entrance  into  the  world  with  the  ume 
advantages,  and  were  once  looked  on  as  his  equal*,  are  apt  to  think 
the  fame  of  hit  merits  a reflection  on  their  own  mdeserts. 

Spectator,  No.  256. 

INDE'SJNENT.T  In,  and  desinrnt,  q.  v.  ; Lat. 

Inde'bixently.  ) drsinens,  from  desinere,  to  leave 
off,  to  cease. 

Unceasing  or  inressant. 

for  they  [frogs]  continue  in  complex*  venerea,  at  least  a month 
indrsmrnt/y. 

Ray.  Of  the  Wisdom  of  Gad  in  the  Creation,  part  ii.  p.  361. 

The  lacl  kind  of  activity,  and  the  perceptivity  resulting  from  it,  is 
much  more  noble,  mere  indestnent,  and  indefeasible  than  the  tirat 
Baxter.  On  the  Son/,  ch.  i.  p.  351. 

- Hit  verdant  blond 
In  brisk  saltation  circulates  and  flows 
Indesinentlg  vigorous. 

Smart.  The  Hap  Garden,  book  i. 


Yet  [you  Suliunsius]  a«ert  to  the  highest  degree  that  can  be,  tbe 
independency  of  a king,  w hom  you  defend  ; and  will  not  allow  him  to 
•iwe  hii  sovereignty  to  the  people,  hut  to  hit  descent. 

Milton.  Works,  vcl.  L Cot.  532.  A Defence  of  the  People  of 
England. 

These,  therefore,  being  distinct  and  proper  action*,  do  necessarily 
evince  aa  independmg  and  sclUohsiatmg  agent. 

Halt.  The  Invisible  World,  book  ii.  sec.  1 . 

Either  there  ha*  always  exited  some  ope  unchangeable  and  inde* 
pendent  Bern,:,  fmtn  which  all  other  being*  that  are  or  ever  were  in 
the  universe,  have  received  their  original ; or  el»e  there  has  been  an 
infinite  succession  of  changeable  ami  dependent  being*,  produced  one 
from  annthrr  in  an  endlr*»  progression,  w ithout  any  original  cause  at 
aH.  Clarke.  On  the  Attributes,  p,  11. 

Nor  can  a man  independently  upon  tbe  overruling  influence  of 
God’s  Wearing,  care  and  cark  himself  one  penny  richer,  any  more 
than  one  cubit  taller.  South.  Sermons,  vol.  iv.  p.  432. 

Tvra*  what  I said  to  Graggs  and  Child, 

Who  prais’d  my  modesty,  and  smil'd, 

* Giv*  me,"  I cry’d  (enough  for  me) 

•*  My  bread,  and  independency  T% 

Pape.  Horace,  epist.  vii. 
Who,  taught  in  infancy  to  know 
Ttie  comfort*  which  from  labour  flow, 

Ato  independent  of  the  great, 

Nor  know  the  want*  of  pride  aad  state. 

Cotton.  Fable  I . 

Thy  spirit.  Independence,  let  me  share  ! 

Lord  of  tbe  lion-heart  and  caglc-eye, 

Thy  steps  I follow  with  my  bo*om  hare, 

Nor  heed  the  storm  that  howls  along  the  tky. 

Smollett.  Odes.  To  Independence. 

Tbe  king,  however,  now  declared  that  he  considered  the  inde- 
pendency  and  uprightness  of  the  judges  a*  essential  to  the  impxriial 
administration  of  ju«tice,  and  one  of  the  best  securities  of  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  as  well  as  conducive  to  the  honour  of  the  crown. 
Be/tham.  History  of  Circa/  Britain.  Georye  HI.  vol.  v.  p.  13. 

INDEPREHENSIBLE.  Sec  Depreiiend. 

That  cannot  be  caught  or  seized  (sc.  the  intent  or 
meaning ;)  cannot  be  discovered  or  detected. 

Calling  the  second  a case  perpleaed  and  indepre Sensible. 

Ihshnp  Martins.  Discharge,  (1633.)  p.  174. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE,  in,  and  destructible.  See 
Destroy.  From  the  Lat.  datrurre,  ( de , and  strucre, 
to  build,)  to  pull  down  any  building  or  structure,  to 
demolish. 

TU’.  cannot  be  destroyed  or  demolished. 

I shall  leave  y»u  to  consider  whether  it  may  nut  hem  e be  argued, 
that  neither  fire  nor  sulphur  are  primitive  and  imlestructible  bodies. 

Hoyle.  Works,  voL  U p.  538.  The  Sceptical  Cnymut. 

(Quicksilver  is  by  mnny  learned  men,  a*  well  chymisis  as  others 
looked  upon  as  one  ol  the  few  mod  indettmctdde  bodies  in  nature. 

Id.  Pi.  The  PradamUeness  af  Phlegm  or  Water,  p.  653. 

INDETE'RMINA  B LE,  "J  In,  and  delcrmi liable. 

IN  DETERMINATE,  I SeC  DETERMINE.  From 

iNDBTKRartNvrKLY,  > the  Lat.  detrrminare,  ler- 
Indetermina'tion,  | rninum  dare,  to  bound, 
IndeteRmined.  J to  fix  the  bound. 

That  cannot  be  bounded  or  limited,  defined  or  ended  ; 
that  caunot  be  concluded,  decided,  or  resolved. 

Here  also  we  may  meditate,  that  his  memory  is  indeterminate 
and  unalterable,  ever  remembering  io  do  us  good,  and  to  present  uur 
naeda  to  God  hy  tbe  means  of  hi*  holy  intercession. 

Taylor.  The  Great  Exemplar,  part  i.  a«!  sect.  3.  p.  32. 

To  condemn  such  indetermmables  unto  him  that  demanded  on 
what  hand  Venus  was  wounded,  the  philosopher  thought  it  a suflioert 
resolution  to  re-enquira  upon  what  leg  king  Philip  liahed. 

Sst  Thomas  Brawn.  V mtgar  Erraurs,  hook  vii,  ch.  i. 

But  [God]  finding  these  two  principle-*  [body  and  soul]  the  one 
dark  and  obscure,  the  other  turbulent,  foolish,  and  senseless ; both 
imperfect,  disordered,  and  indeterminate ; he  so  digested  and  di«)K>*ed 
Ihera,  that  he  composed  of  them  the  most  goodly,  beautiful,  and  abso- 
lute living  creature  that  i*.  Holland.  PI* torch,  f01.  845. 

Whether  wo  subduct  that  number  of  ten  out  of  the  last  generation* 
of  men,  or  out  of  generations  a thousand  year*  since,  or  indetermi- 
nately out  of  the  whole  collection,  certainly  the  residue  mu*!  need*  l<e 
less  by  ten  than  it  was  before  that  subduction  made. 

Hale.  Origin  of  Mankind,  eh.  iv.  sec.  1. 

Her  [the  Holy  Virgin’s]  discourses  with  herself  could  have  nothing 
of  dislrut,  but  much  of  sadnesve  and  wonder,  aod  the  indeterminotion 
of  her  thoughts  waa  a Double,  great  a*  the  passion  of  her  love. 

Id.  lb.  part  I.  see.  7.  p.  lOfi. 
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IN  DETER-  The  duration  of  llie  world  w«*  by  the  old  philosopher*  held  to  be 
HIN  A HI, k m/teterminable. 

__  Boy  ft.  H'orkt,  vol.  iv.  p IT  The  Excellnuy  of  Throlugy. 

INDEX.  [Theology]  dew.  from  Scripture,  give  us  such  an  account  of  the 
ig*  of  the  world,  that  it  bath  *et  u*  certain  limit*,  within  which  an 
long  a duration  nuy  be  bounded,  without  mistaking  io  our  reckoning. 
Where**  philosophy  leave*  u*  to  the  vaalnc**  of  indeterminate 
duration,  without  any  certain  limit*  at  ail.  Id.  Ik. 

The  eternal  height  of  mdelrrmm'd  space  ! 

The  eternal  depth  of  romiewending  grace  ! 

Brookei  I'mvrrtal  Beauty,  book  V,  I.  5. 

Positive  con  iti  tut  ion*  or  judicial  authorities  are,  in  like  manner, 
wanted  to  give  precision  to  many  things,  which  are  in  their  nature 
indeterminate. 

Baity.  Mora!  P/ufotopky,  vol.  ii.  ch.  riii.  p.  258.  Of  Justice. 

Thus,  by  tba  mediation  of  a arcond  Adam,  are  we  delivered  from 
the  worst  and  moat  dreadful  part  of  the  sentence  on  the  lirst ; that 
which  denounced  death  absolutely  and  iWWrr«iM*af*/jr. 

//iv.  Thrifty  of  Religion,  p.  361.  Refittthms  oa  the  Life  and 
Character  of  Chritl . 

INDEVIRG1NATE,  in,  privative,  and  devirginatc , 
t /.  r.  to  cause  to  be  not  longer  a virgin. 

Still  a virgin  ; not  deprived  of  virginity. 

— Ye  three  there  are, 

Who*  m inde«.  *h«  neither  can  deceiue  nor  moue  j 
Paths*  tlie  reede  of  A5gi*-hearing  Jout  ; 

Who  stilt  line*  indevirgmatr  ; her  eye* 

Being  blew,  and  iparkling  like  the  frreting  skies. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey.  A Hymn  to  Cmui,  Cot.  89. 

IN  DEVOTE,')  See  Undevout.  Fr.  inderot ; 

Indevo'ted,  C Sp.  indeeoto  ; in,  and  devote,  q.  r.  ; 

Inobvo'tion,  | I/at.  devotvm , past  participle  of  </e- 

Indevou't  ) voverc,  ( de , and  nocere,  to  vow  or 
promise,)  to  pledge  or  promise,  dedicate  or  give  up  fo. 

Not  pledged  or  promised,  dedicated  or  given  up  to  ; 
not  given,  *c.  to  godliness,  piety,  or  religion  ; ungodly, 
irreligious. 

If  we  be  not  unacquainted  with  ourselves.  we  are  *o  conscious  of 
our  own  weaknesae,  that  we  know  every  pufle  of  temptation  is  able 
to  blowe  us  over  ; they  are  only  our  prayers  that  must  stay  a*  from 
being  carried  away  with  the  violent  assaults  of  discontentment ; under 
which,  a praying  soul  can  no  more  miscarry,  than  an  indevaut  soul  can 
enjoy  safety. 

Halt.  IPbrAa,  vol.  its.  fol.  321 . Of  Contenta/ien i. 

But  if  we  lite  in  an  age  of  indtvatim,  at  think  ourselves  well 
asaoited  if  we  be  wanner  then  their  icc. 

Taylor.  The  Great  Exemplar,  part  1.  ad  sec.  5.  fol.  67. 

It  would  he  remembred  that  the  Baptist  did  more  upon  a )e**e 
necessity,  and  possibly  the  greatness*  of  the  example  may  entice  us 
on  a little  further,  then  the  custom*  of  tha  world  or  our  own  indent- 
/ion*  would  engage  us.  Id.  lb.  part  i.  ad  sec.  8.  fol.  118. 

Mr.  Wotion  tell*  me  be  has  disposed  of  all  the  Tabulae,  and  Mr. 
Mortlock  says  (he  same,  and  you  will  have  your  money  by  Dr.  Mill* 
or  me  ; but  they  give  no  good  account  of  the  other  little  book.  There 
arc  so  many  of  the  same  argument*,  and  so  mdevote  an  age.  But  you 
must  have  a little  patience.  Bentley.  Letter , p.  181. 

So  neither  is  that  devotion,  which  is  kindled  by  the  eloquence  of  an 
tixfcrowl  preacher,  any  wit  the  In*  acceptable  to  God  fur  their  not 
being  themselves  affected  with  the  real  they  beget  in  others. 

Boyle.  H'orkt,  vol.  ii.  p.  457.  Oceationai  Reflections,  sec  6.  ref.  ix. 

What  pity,  that  Mr.  Cowley'*  connection*  with  some  persons, 
imleroled  to  the  excellent  chancellor,  kept  him  at  a distance  from  a 
man,  s<i  congenial  to  himself,  and  for  whom  he  could  not  but  entertain 
the  highest  esteem  ! 

Hurd.  H'orkt,  *al.  «i.  p.  140.  On  Retirement,  dial.  iii.  note  p. 

I'NDEX,  I Fr.  and  It.  indict ; Sp.  index ; Lot. 
Y'ndice.  J index,  from  indicare , to  tell,  show,  or 
point  out.  See  Indicate. 

That  which  shows  or  points  to  ; as  the  index  of  a 


hook,  that  shows  the  contents  ; or  of  a clock,  that  points  INDEX, 
to  the  hour.  s— 1 -v— ■ 

With  that  I sent  the  prattling  wench  away. 

I a*  *t  when  my  lisping  guilty  ISOfM  should  halt, 

My  lip*  might  prouc  llie  index  to  my  fault. 

Drayton.  LnytanU*t  Herotcal  Epistles.  Rosamond  to  King  Henry 

Met hink*  ’tis  a pitiful  pier*  of  knowledge,  that  can  be  learnt  from 
an  index  i and  a poor  ambition  to  be  rich  iu  l h*  inventory  of  another’s 
Iraaeure, 

Ginned.  The  C unity  of  Dogmatising,  ch.  it  p.  143. 

He  [Demacatus]  answer’d : A fonle  could  never  hold  his  peacr. 

For  too  much  talking  i*  ever  the  indier  at  a fool*. 

Ben  Junto*,  lit  trover,  ft. 

Yet  I half  suspect  he  went  no  farther  for  his  learning  than  the 
index  of  Hebrew  names  and  etymologies,  which  is  printed  at  the  end 
of  some  English  Bibles. 

Dryden.  Erase  H'orkt.  vol.  iL  p.  307.  Dedication  of  tie  Medal. 

How  t ml 'xd earning  turns  no  student  pale. 

Yet  holds  the  eel  of  science  by  the  taii- 

l*ope.  Dune  ltd,  boik  ii.  v.  279. 
la  youth,  the  index  of  maturer  years, 

Left  by  her  school -companion*  at  their  play, 

She’d  often  wander  iu  the  wood,  or  roam 
The  wildemev*,  in  quest  of  curious  flow’r, 

Or  nest  of  bird  unknown,  till  eve  approach’d, 

And  Itetnm’d  her  in  the  shade. 

Logon.  The  Episode  of  Ixointm. 

By  the  Romish  Church  Index  is  used  absolutely  to 
designate  the  Catalogues  or  Lists  of  Books  prohibited 
by  Ecclesiastical  authority,  on  account  of  the  Heretical 
opinions  supposed  to  be  contained  in  litem,  or  main- 
tained by  the  authors  or  editors  of  them.  The  cata- 
logue, or  list  of  books  absolutely  prohibited,  is  simply 
called  llie  Index,  or  Index  Librorum  Prohibiiorum ; 
but,  when  the  list  or  catalogue  is  of  books  allowed  to 
be  read  after  correction  or  alteration,  agreeably  to  the 
orders  of  the  Papal  authorities,  it  is  termed  Index  Ex- 
purgatorius ; and  it»  the  later  Indices,  the  words  dc;iec 
corrigantur  are  subjoined  to  certain  Works,  in  order  to 
render  a separate  expurgatory  Index  unnecessary. 

(Town ley’s  Essays  on  various  Subject*  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,  p.  133.)  The  invention  of  Printing  about  the 
middle  of  the  XVth  century  caused  a rapid  multiplica- 
tion of  hook'-,  and  induced  the  Papal  Hierarchy  to  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  the  circulation  of  any  which  might 
prove  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Romish  Church. 

Hence  originated  imprimaturs,  or  official  permissions 
to  print  works ; and  the  promulgation  and  diffusion  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  in  the  following  cen- 
tury, increased  the  determination  of  the  powerful  adher- 
ents of  Popery  to  suppress  and  to  destroy  all  books 
tinctured  with  Lutheranism  or  maintaining  any  of  the 
peculiar  opinions  held  by  the  Reformed  Churches. 

In  1546,  in  pursuance  of  an  Edict  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  the  University  of  Louvain  published  an 
Index  or  catalogue  of  books  regarded  as  dangerous; 
of  which  a revised  edition  was  published  in  1550. 

Similar  lists  of  interdicted  books  appeared  nearly  at 
the  same  time  at  Venice,  Paris,  Rome,  Cologne,  &c. 
for  an  account  of  which  see  Peignot’s  Dictionnairc  de* 

Litres  condamnes  au  feu,  rupp  rimes,  on  censures,  tom  i. 
p.  256 — 2 66,  and  Mend  ham’s  Account  of  the.  Indices , 
both  Prohibitory  and  Expurgatory,  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  p.  1 7,  et  seq. 

These  Indices  assumed  their  most  systematic  form 
at  the  Council  of  Trent,  which,  at  its  XYIIIth  Session 
referred  the  consideration  of  Works  to  be  prohibited  to 
a select  Committee ; and  in  the  XXVth  Session,  what 
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INDEX,  hart  been  done  by  lhal  Committee  was  referred  to  the 
— Pope,  (Cone.  Trid.  Canonea,  p.  177,  362.  Paris  Edit. 

INDIA.  |S24.)  that  it  might  be  completed  and  published  with 
his  authority.  The  Work  was  accordingly  published  in 
1564;  besides  the  Catalogue  of  prohibited  books,  it 
contains  general  rules  relative  to  such  books,  drawn  up 
by  certain  persons,  deputed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Tri- 
dentine Council,  and  sanctioned  by  Pope  Pius  IV.  These 
Rules,  which  are  ten  in  number,  are  prefixed  to  the  dif- 
ferent Indices  which  have  been  published  since  that  pe- 
riod. They  are  also  contained  in  the  Paris  edition  of  the 
Canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent  already  cited ; (p.  433 — 
440;)  and  a translation  of  them  will  be  found  in  Townley’s 
Illustration*  of  Biblical  Literature , vol.  ii.  p.  473— 485. 

Of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  which  forms  a 
branch  of  the  Inquisition,  we  have  already  spoken. 
It  holds  its  sittings  at  Rome,  and  has  the  right  of 
examining  generally  all  books  which  concern  Faith, 
Morals,  Ecclesiastical  Discipline,  or  Civil  Society  ; on 
which  it  posses  judgment,  for  suppressing  them  abso- 


lutely, or  directing  them  to  be  corrected,  or  allowing  INDEX, 
them  to  be  read  with  precaution,  and  by  certain  per-  — 
sons.  Pius  V.  confirmed  the  establishment  of  this  INDIA. 
Congregation.  Persons,  socially  deputed  by  it,  may  '■■■"v*— ^ 
give  permission  to  Romunists  throughout  the  world, 
to  read  prohibited  books ; and  the  penalty,  denounced 
against  those  who  read  or  keep  any  books  suspected  of- 
heresy  or  of  false  doctrine,  is  the  greater  excommuni- 
cation ; and  those,  who  read  or  keep  Works  interdicted 
on  any  other  account,  besides  the  mortal  sin  committed, 
are  to  be  severely  punished  at  the  will  of  the  Bishops. 

(Richard  ct  Ciiraud,  Bibliotheque  Sacree , tom.  viii. 
p.  78.) 

The  latest  Index  Librorum  Prohibitorum  appeared 
at  Rome  in  1819  ; some  uccount  of  its  contents  is  given 
in  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis's  Speeches  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
Question,  p.  10 — 13  ; and  for  the  preceding  Inde/es, 
published  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  at  Rome,  between 
the  years  1564  and  1806,  sec  Mend  hum's  Account 
of  the  Indice*,  Sfc.  p.  31 — 123. 


INDIA. 


Nt«e.  INDIA,  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  ami  Ro- 

mans lo  the  Eastern  extremity  of  Asia,  is  derived  from 
the  Persian  word  Hind,  ( HelinJo  in  Zend  and  Pehlevl, 
the  sacred  and  vulgar  languages  of  Ancient  Persia,) 
the  antiquity  of  which  is  proved  hy  the  Syriac  term 
Hntdu,  the  Hebrew  Iloddu,  (nd  being  changed  into 
dd  by  a common  permutation,  Esther , ch.  i.  v.  1. 
ch.  viii.  v.  9.)  and  the  Greek  word  all  commonly 

used  in  the  earliest  periods  lo  which  History  reaches. 
The  origin,  however,  of  the  name  cannot  be  easily 
ascertained.  It  is  unknown  to  the  natives,  and  was 
borrowed  by  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews  from  the  Per- 
sians, who  seem  to  have  called  their  Eastern  neighbours 
Sindians,  from  the  mighty  river  which  formed  their  com- 
mon boundary  ; for  Sind  and  Hind,  Stndliu  and  Hindu 
appear  to  have  been  originally  the  same  words,  A having 
been  substituted  for#,  as  in  the  Greek  and  T*atin  words, 
*f,  «wr«,  l\ij,  vi,  *e.  r,  septem , ay  tea , mum  ; and  as  we  find 
»apta , aahatra,  swam,  sitra*,  santi,  in  Sanskrit,  are 
haplk,  hatrk,  hwam,  hurre,  hyantr , in  Zend,  and  haft, 
hezdr,  in  Pehlevi,  as  well  as  in  modern  Persian.  Now 
Sind’hu  signifies,  in  the  ancient  Indian  language,  “the 
Ocean,’'  and  was,  therefore,  naturally  used  as  the  name 
of  the  largest  Indian  river ; whence  the  Persians  called 
the  Country  separated  from  them  by  that  river,  Sind'h  'st’- 
hdn,  or  llindust’hftn,  i.  e.  the  Sindian,  or  Indian,  Re- 
gion. In  an  abridged  form,  this  word  became  Sind  or 
Hind,  terms  still  used  in  Persian  ; and  from  the  latter 
the  Greeks  and  Homans  formed  the  words  'lefnnj  and 
India,  by  omitting  the  aspirate,  and  adding  the  distinc- 
tive termination. 

Grvrk  1.  The  Greeks  knew  nothing  of  India  before  the  time 

Nona  of  Alexander,  except  from  the  report  of  the  Persians; 

their  earlier  accounts  are,  therefore,  extremely  meagre 
and  vague,  and  mixed  up  wiih  absurd  and  extravagant 
fables.  Dnrius  (a.  c.  520)  first  crossed  the  Indus,  and 
conquered  Kashmir  and  a part  of  the  Pcnjdb.  (Herod, 
hr.  44.  Mannert.  v.  ii.  8.)  Alexander,  following  the 
same  course,  and  entering  by  the  only  accessible  mute, 
VOL  XXIII. 


pushed  his  conquests  a little  further ; (a.  c.  327  ;)  and 
the  narratives  given  by  his  officers,  supplied  Eratos- 
thenes. Strabo,  ami  Pliny  with  the  materials  which  they 
arranged  and  abridged.  Ptolemy,  who  flourished  at  a 
later  period,  (a.  d.  150.)  when  commerce  had  made  his 
Countrymen  acquainted  with  the  Southern  parts  of  India, 
has  given  a larger  and  more  accurate  account  of  that 
Country.  He  divides  it  (vii.  1,  2.)  into  India  within  and 
India  bryond  thp  Ganges.  The  former  was  bounded  on 
the  West  by  the  Paropanisad®,  or  people  of  Puropamsus, 
Arachosia,  and  Gedrosia ; on  the  North  by  Mount 
1 mails,  the  Sogdiieans,  and  Sac®  ; on  the  East  hy  the 
river  Ganges  ; and  on  the  South  hy  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  hitter,  or  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  had  that  river 
on  the  West ; Scythia  and  Serica  on  the  North ; the 
Sin®  on  the  East ; and  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  South. 

Other  writers  (as  Arrian,  v.  4.  and  Pliny,  vi.  17.)  make 
the  Indus,  its  natural  boundary,  the  Western  limit  of 
India,  and  Ptolemy  seems  here  to  have  considered  (he 
Political  rather  than  the  Physical  divisions  of  the  Coun- 
tries which  he  is  describing.  Strabo  (xv.  I.  II.)  calls  the 
Northern  mountains,  the  extremity  of  Taurus,  named  by 
the  natives  Paropamisus,  (or  Paropanisus.)  Emndusand 
Imaus  ; the  Western  boundary,  he  says,  is  the  Indus  ; 
Southern  and  Eastern  the  Atlantic  Oceau.  Of  the  Ri,et,. 
two  great  rivers,  the  Indus  and  Ganges,  the  latter  was 
not  reached  hy  Alexander,  and  was  seen  by  very  few  of 
his  followers.  The  Indus  and  its  five  great  tributaries 
were,  on  the  contrary,  known  to  all  of  them.  Indua, 
incoiis  SinduMappellatus,  (says  Pliny,  Nat.  Iliat.  vi.  23.) 
in  jugo  Caucaai  rnonlis,  quod  vocatur  Paropamintt, 
adcertiiM  sot  is  ortum  ejfutux,  et  ipse  undeviginti  reripit 
amnes.  SeA  clarissimot  Hydaspem,  quatuor  alios  uffe- 
rentem  : Can  tab  ram , ires.  Per  ae.  tero  navigobilca  Ace 
ainem  et  Hypatin. 

The  four  Satrapies  of  Gedrosia,  Arachosia,  Aria,  and  IVrsixa 
Poropamisus,  to  the  West  of  the  Indus,  though  included  SdiijMi, 
in  India  by  the  Persians,  (Pliny,  ut  sup.)  as  being 
separated  from  the  rest  of  their  Empire  by  mountains 
4 Q 
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INDIA,  and  deserts,  and  not  subject  to  its  government  till  con- 
quercri  by  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  arc  naturally  as 
much  a purl  of  that  Country  as  Carmaniu,  (KirmAn.) 
which  was  never  separated  from  it,  and  are  therefore 
reserved  lor  the  geographical  account  of  Ancient  Persia. 

Pwnjaub.  Of  the  five  great  rivers  which  form  the  Region  called 
from  them  Penj-6b,  (five  waters,)  and  which  pour  their 
united  streams  by  the  Pnnchanuda  (t.  e.  five  rivers)  into 
the  Indus,  four  only  wrre  well  known  to  the  (i reeks,  the 
Satadru,  or  Satlej,  not  having  been  reached  by  Alex- 
ander: they  were  (Strabo,  xv.  1.  27.)  the  Hydaspes, 
(Vitastk,)  Acesines,  (Sandnla  of  Ptolemy,  »,  e.  Chan- 
drab’hdgd,)  Hyarotis,  or  Hydraotes,  (Iravali.)  Hy- 
phftsis.*  (V»p*4k,)  and  Hesidrus.  (Pliny,  Nat.  Hitt.  vi. 
21.)  more  correctly  named  Zadadrus  (from  Satadru)  by 
Ptqlemy.  (vii.  I.  p.  201.)  'Hie  Indus  entered  the  sea 
by  two  mouths,  (Arrian,  v.  3.)  which  formed  a della 
•imilar  to  that  of  the  Nile. 

'lire  declivities  of  Einodus,  from  whence  the  Hydas- 
pes  flowed,  furnished  Alexander  with  an  abundance  of 
timber,  firs,  pines,  and  cedars,  for  the  fleet  in  which  he 
descended  that  rivcMo  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  The 
Hydaspes,  according  to  Arrian,  received  the  Sinanis, 
or  Sundabalis,  and  mixing  with  the  Acesines  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Arispie.  flowed  in  one  stream  to  the  Indus. 
But  the  Acecine*,  before  their  junction,  had  been  in- 
creased by  the  Hydraotes  and  Hyphasis.  A more  ac- 
curate acquaintance  with  upper  India,  obtained  within 
the  last  thirty  years,  has  ascertained  the  general  correct- 
ness of  the  ancient  accounts,  and  afforded  the  means  of 
determining  many  doubtful  points.  The  rivers  crossed 
by  Alexander  are  now  known,  and  the  following  Table, 
which  gives  their  names  at  different  periods,  will  serve 
to  connect  the  ancient  with  the  modern  geogranhv  of 
(he  Pcnj-ib. 

1.  Hydaspes,  CYfaarjv.)  I v.  ( Bihat,  or 

or  Bidaspes.  (Biedinrq*.)  y *'  Jctam. 

2.  Acesines,  fA««^t,)  I n.  .. 

or  Siindubal,  JCh*ndrab  llt84- Ch“n4b- 


3.  Hydraot  8, 


Hyarotis 

(’Yo/mm.) 

> I r&vall. 

R&vi. 

or  Khuadis. 

(‘Pevolif.) 

f 

4.  Hypani*. 

(*Yra*n,y  ! 

) 

Uyphisis, 

fY  0«um.) 

> VIpasA. 

Biy&h. 

or  Bibasis. 

(Bi/9J«m.) 

5.  Hesidrus. 
or  Zududrus. 

‘^(T.aZalpov.)  Satadru. 

f Satlaj,  or 
\ Satulaz. 

rtjwr*.  According  (o  Strabo  (xv.  I.  11.)  the  form  of  India  is 
rhomboidal.  The  Western  side  along  the  course  of  the 
Indus  to  its  mouths,  he  estimates  at  13.000  stadia  ; 
(about  1350  miles  ;)  but  the  opposite,  or  Eastern  side, 
exceeds  this  by  3000  stadia;  the  length  of  Uie  Promon- 
tory of  Col  is,  or  Colias,  is,  therefore,  16,000  stadia. 
(1700  miles.)  From  the  Indus  to  Palibothra,  the 
King’s  high  road  measured  *0,000  stadia,  (about  2260 
miles,)  and  from  that  city  to  the  sea  was  6000  stadia, 
so  that  the  whole  distance  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus 
to  the  South-Eastern  extremity  was  29,000  stadia. 

Naboaf.  From  Ptolemy’s  enumeration,  (Geogr.  vii.  1.  p.  171.) 

which  is  far  more  comprehensive,  it  appears  that  the 
following  were,  in  his  time,  the  principal  nations  and 
kingdoms  in  India;  1.  Caspcria,  (Kismira  or  Kush- 

• Vi  tit  Drodof.  Steal.  BiU.  xvll  93  where  all  the  MSS.  b*it  oo« 
hsve  *T f+tn.  Strabo  (A*.  cit.  sec.  27.)  and  DtonyaiiM,  (Per, eg. 
1 145  ) *nd  most  other  ancient  writers,  have  Hypaais. 


mir,)  near  the  sources  of  the  Bidaspes,  Sandakat,  and  INDIA. 
Khuadis.  2.  Ctylindrine,  near  the  sources  of  the  Bibasis,  • _M  - 
Zadndrus,  Diamuna,  and  Ganges.  3.  The  Countries 
between  the  Indus  and  Bidaspes; — near  the  Iudus, 

Varsa,  (Urasa,  t Hd.  At.  Rtm.  xv.  p.  66.)  containing  the 
towns  of  Isagurus,  or  Thagurus,  and  Taxi  ala,  (Taksha- 
silk ;)  on  each  side  of  the  Bidaspes,  the  Country  of  the 
Paudovuns,  (Pfiudus.)  containing  1-abacu,  Sagula,  (S4- 
kala.)  or  Sangala,  also  called  Euthymedia,  Bucephala, 
where  Alexander’s  favourite  charger  Bucephalus  was 
buried,  (Arrian,  v.  19.)  and  Jomusa.  4.  Between  the 
Bidaspes  and  the  Yindian  mountains,  (to  O vtvliov  o/m>v, 
Vind’hya,)  to  the  East  o:  the  former  were  the  Cuspinel, 
eighteen  of  whose  towns  are  named  by  Ptolemy ; and 
among  them  Modura  of  the  Gods.  (Mnl’hnri.)  5.  To 
the  East  of  these  were  the  Gyranosophists,  or  naked 
Philosophers:  alter  whom,  advancing  towards  the 
Ganges,  the  Northernmost  Tribes  were,  6.  the  Datichte, 
who  had  three  towns  to  the  East  and  two  to  the 
West  of  the  river;  then,  7.  the  Aulchtc,  or  Anachime, 
with  two  towns  on  the  West  and  one  on  the  East.  8. 

Prasioce,  or  Country  of  the  Prasii,  with  five  towns  on 
the  West  and  two  on  the  East  of  the  river:  and  9. 
Sauarnbatis,  or  Saudrahutis,  between  29° and  30°  North, 
and  12s*°  and  130°  East,  containing  four  towns, 

Arrian  ( Ind . 4.)  mentions,  1.  the  Camhi&tholi,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Hydraotes  and  the  Indus:  2.  the 
Astrylie,  at  the  juncture  of  the  same  river  and  the 
Hyphasis:  3.  the  Cenet,  or  Cei«I,  K£kaya,  (rid  Rd - 
rruiyan,  ii.  53.  18.  whose  Capital  was  called  Girivraja,) 
near  the  sources  of  the  Suranges ; 4.  the  Arispa:,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Hyphasis  and  Acesines:  5.  the  Atta- 
ceni,  in  whose  Country  the  Neudrux,  another  tributary 
to  the  Hyphasis,  rises:  6.  (he  Abastani:  7.  Xelhrr  8. 

Ossadii,  independent  Tribes,  near  the  Acesines : (Arr, 
vi.  15.)  9.  the  Adraute,  on  the  Hydraotes:  10.  the 
Glauganictt,  or  Glauso*,  (Arr.  v.  20.)  between  the 
Hydaspes  and  Acesines:  II.  the  Cathiei,  between  the 
Hydraotes  and  Hyphasis:  12.  the  Malli : and  13.  the 
Oxjdrace. 

'ilic  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  these  nations, 
was  the  offspring  either  of  n mixed  caste,  or  of  a race 
different  from  the  Hindus,  and  therefore  considered  by 
them  as  barbarous  and  impure.  Being  constantly  at 
war  with  each  other,  they  were  easily  subdued  by  their 
neighbours  professing  the  Bralunanical  faith  ; and  were 
either  gradually  expelled,  or  amalgamated  with  their 
conquerors,  by  the  adoption  of  their  Jaith  and  mntincrs. 

M There,”  says  Strabo,  "dwell  the  Cotiiaci,”  t.  e.  tho 
people  of  Cory,  (Ptolemy,  vii.  2.)  *.  c.  Cape  Comorin, 
supposed  by  the  Ancients  to  stretch  out  fur  to  the 
South-East. 

“ Between  the  Indus  and  Hydaspes,”  says  Strabo, 

(xv.  1.28.)  ••  is  Taxila,  a large  and  well- governed  city- 
in  a populous  and  very  fertile  country,  almost  adjoin- 
ing to  the  plains.”  In  the  mountains  above  this  territory 
was  the  Country  of  Abisarus,  (or  Abissares,  Arr.  v.  20.) 
whose  ambassadors  said  that  he  kept  two  serficnts,  one 
of  which  was  80,  and  the  other  140  cubits  long. 

Between  the  Hydaspes  and  Acesines,  lay  the  Kingdcsn 
of  Poru%  (».  e.  a Piiurava,  or  descendant  of  the  ancient 
hero  Puru,)  extensive  and  rich,  containing  about  300 
cities  ; there  was  the  forest  on  the  declivities  of  Mount 
Einodus,  which  supplied  Alexander  with  timber  lor  his 
fleet.  Caihuru.  the  territory  of  one  of  the  inferior  Chiefs 
named  Sopithes,  wus  placed  by  some  writers  between 
these  rivers,  by  others  beyond  the  Acesines  and  Hyarotis, 
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INDIA,  on  the  borders  of  Gandaris.  Cathaea  was  said  to  con- 

v— “v*—"  tain  a mountain  of  salt  large  enough  to  supply  the 
whole  of  India.  Four  veins  of  gold  and  silver  were 
also  discovered  in  other  mountains  not  far  off,  by  Gorgus 
the  miner,  but  the  Indians  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
smelting,  and  indifferent  to  their  treasures.  Between 
the  Hypanis  and  the  Ilydaspes  it  is  said  that  there  are 
nine  nations;  (**^7,  Strabo,  xv.  1.33.)  and  Diodorus 
(xvii.  98.)  pluccs  below  the  confluence  of  the  Indus  and 
Acesines  the  Syracuse,  (Sudroc*?)  who  were  then  in 
alliance  with  the  Mulli ; the  Sambasi®,  a confederacy 
of  Republican  cities;  the  Sodrse  and  Massani,  on  both 
sides  of  the  river ; and  the  Countries  of  Musicanus 
and  Porticauus,  and  next  the  Kingdom  of  Snmbus,  and 
the  people  called  Brachmanes.  Ilurmatelia,  the  last  of 
their  cities,  appears  not  to  have  been  far  from  the  sea. 
To  the  South  of  the  Hydaspes,  probably  nearer  to  the 
Indus,  were  the  Sib®,  who  boasted  of  their  descent 
from  Hercules,  and  were  equipped  with  a skin  and  club 
like  him,  the  Malli,  and  Oxydricas,  two  great  nations. 
Between  them  and  Pattaleue,  the  territory  of  Musicanua, 
that  of  Sabus,  or  Sambus,  whose  Capital  was  Sindo- 
nalia,  or  Sindomana,  the  Country  of  Porticanus,  and 
others  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  Lastly, 
Pattaleue,  the  inland  formed  by  the  two  branches  of 
that  river;  each  side  of  which  was  an  equilateral 
triangle,  according  to  Onesicrilus,  (Strabo,  loc.  cit.  sec. 
33.)  having  each  of  its  sides  2000  stadia  (about  250 
miles)  in  length.  Aristobulus  says  that  the  interval 
between  the  arms  of  the  river  was  only  half  that 
distance.  Patiala,  from  which  the  island  received  its 
name,  was  a considerable  city.  Ptolemy  (vii.  1.  p. 
168.)  gives  seven  mouths  to  the  Indus  as  to  the  Nile, 
and  mentions  their  names  anil  positions. 

«3*ng«*.  All  the  Ancients  were  agreed  that  the  Ganges  was  the 
largest  river  known,  (Strabo,  loc.  cit.  sec.  35.)  and  the 
Indus  next  to  it.  Of  the  first,  some  said  that  its  least 
width  was  30,  (3£  miles,)  olhers  3 stadia:  Megas- 
thenes,  who  had  seen  it  at  Palibothra,  affirmed  that  its 
width,  where  moderate,  was  as  much  as  100  stadia, 
(11  miles,)  and  that  its  depth  was  at  least  two  fulhoms. 
fopyviai.) 

A>«»nJer’«  The  first  Indians  attacked  by  the  Greeks  were  the 

■ivreh.  Gandari,  (GancPhhras,)  who  appear  to  have  migrated 
from  the  central  part  of  the  Penj-ab,  (Pancha-nada,) 
and  established  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus. 
Their  name  may  still  lie  traced  in  the  Kandahar  of  the 
modern  Arabs  and  Persians.  The  first  large  city  occur- 
ring on  Alexanders  march  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Hydaspes,  wasTaxila,  (Tukshasila,)  to  whose  King  and 
people  a similar  name  is  given  by  the  Greek  anil  Roman 
writers.  (Arr.  v.  8.  Strabo,  xv.  1.  28.  Plin.  Nat.  Hi*L 
vi.  20.)  Pliny,  indeed,  mentions  the  names  of  other 
Tribes,  and  says  that  the  whole  cf  the  level  country 
watered  by  the  Eastern  confluents  of  the  Indus  was 
called  Amanda.  At  the  distance  of  two  days’  march 
from  the  Acesines,  Alexander  came  loPimprama,  Capital 
of  the  Adraisi®,  (t.  e.  Arallas,)  and  soon  afterwards  to 
Sangala,  or  Sagala,  (Sakala,)  the  chief  city  of  the 
Cathsi, (perhaps  the  Xathri  of  Arrian,  (vi.  15.)  and  the 
Cathari  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  (xvii.  92.)  i.  e.  the  Kshat- 
tr&s  of  the  ancient  and  K'hyatras,  or  Katras  of  the 
modern  Indians.)  This  people  inhabited  the  Eastern 
bank  of  the  Hypasis,  or  Hypbasis,  (Vi  pA.su,)  beyond 
which  Alexander  was  prevented  by  omens,  and  the 
murmurs  of  his  army,  from  advancing.  Having  em- 
barked on  the  Hydaspes,  he  descended  that  river  to  its 


junction  with  the  Acesines,  (Chinib,)  where  heencoun-  INDIA, 
lered  the  Oxydrac®,  (Strabo,  xv.  1.  33.  Sudrac®.  Plin.  v"—> v*"*-' 
Nat.  Hist.  xii.  12.  *.  e.  Sudracas,)  from  whom  and  their 
neighbours,  the  Malli,  (Mali,  Strabo,  ibid.  Mila  of  the 
Hindus,)  at  the  confluence  of  the  Hydradtes,  (R&vi,) 
and  the  same  river,  be  received  the  severest  check  in  his 
progress. 

The  Panchanada,  or  Penj-db,  *.  «.  the  country  of  the  Hindi 
five  streams  which  are  the  Eastern  affluents  of  the  •cceual. 
Sind'hu,  (Indus,)  was  auciently  inhabited,  according  to 
the  Mahd-b'h&rala,  (Lassen,  Pentapot.  p.  63.  73.)  by 
the  B&hlkas,  an  impure  race,  who  delighted  in  drinking 
arrack  and  eating  beef,  and,  in  short,  were  destitute  of 
any  thing  like  morals.  Sikaia,  on  the  brook  Apagfc, 
was  their  Capital.  They  were  also  named  Jurtica,  and 
Aruttas,  »'.  e.  men  who  had  no  King;  their  name  Bnhlka 
being  derived  from  Bahis  and  Hikas,  two  pudcfuis  or 
demons,  who  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Vipasa.  The 
Prast'halas,  Madras,  Gaud'hums,  with  the  Basatis  and 
Sau virus,  on  the  Sind’hu,  seem  also  to  have  belonged 
to  the  same  impure  race.  As  a disregard  of  caste  is 
one  of  the  defects  especially  charged  upon  them,  they 
could  not  have  been  under  the  spiritual  guidance  of 
Br&hmans,  and  were  therefore  not  Hindus. 

Of  the  Indian  Peninsula  the  Ancients  entertained  TheW«*«eni 
the  most  erroneous  notions.  Their  methods  of  deter-  PeoiwoU. 
mining  the  position  of  places,  the  distance  and  direction 
of  routes,  the  bearings  of  bead-lauds,  the  outline  of  a 
coast,  or  the  course  of  a river,  were  so  imperfect,  that 
even  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  long  afler  an  intercourse  had 
been  maintained  by  sea  between  Egypt  and  India,  the 
Western  coast  of  the  Peninsula  was  supposed  to  run 
nearly  due  East  and  West,  and  its  most  Southern  pro- 
montory was  placed  under  the  same  parallel  as  MeroE, 

16°  42'  3 lf*  North.  The  Island  of  Taprobane,  T»pn>b*n#. 
(Ceylon,)  which  was  known  to  the  Greeks  before  they 
had  discovered  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  was  supposed  to  run 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  coast,  and  was  placed  by 
Eratosthenes  (Strabo,  xv.  1.  14, 15.)  at  the  distance  of 
twenty  days*  sail  from  it  Hipparchus  (Mela,  iv.1.7.)  sup- 
posed that  it  was  a part  of  another  world,  (orbit  alteriut.) 

The  expedition  of  Alexander,  however,  according  to 
Pliny,  (vi.  22  ) made  the  Greeks  better  acquainted  with 
the  East,  and  they  then  learnt  that  it  was  an  island.  In 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  it  was  much  better  known  ; as  was, 
indeed,  the  whole  of  the  Western  Peninsula,  or  (he 
country  between  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges.  The 
former  of  those  rivers,  he  says,  (vii.  1.  p.  168.)  flows 
into  the  Gulf  of  Caulhus.  (Kach’ha,  pronounced,  as 
commonly  spelt,  Cutch.)  On  that  gulf  was  the  empo- 
rium of  Moiioglossurn,  a word  apparently  of  Greek 
origin,  and  perhaps  a translation  of  the  original  name. 

Beyond  it  was  the  Gulf  of  Barygaza,  named  from  a Barygau. 
great  commercial  city  on  the  river  Nammadus,  a little 
above  its  mouth.  The  modern  as  well  as  the  ancient 
name  of  this  place  (Bharoch)  seems  to  be  a corrup- 
tion of  B’hrigugosha,  (At.  Ret.  x.  109.)  1.  e.  the  holy 
place  of  Bhrigu,  a Hindu  saint. 

The  Gulf  of  Barygaza  was  bounded  on  the  North  by 
the  Balkan  promontory ; (Ba^aiof  ;)  and  Pulipula, 
in  1 12°  30*  East,  and  16°  North,  (about  72°  30' East, 
and  20°  26'  North,)  is  the  last  place  on  its  Southern 
side.  On  the  coast  of  the  adjoining  territory,  called 
Ariaca  of  the  Sadini,  were,  Supara,  the  mouths  of  the 
Goaris  and  the  Bendas,  (Buriat,  the  Tapti  ?)  an  empo- 
rium and  promontory  called  Simylla,  and  Bulipatna,  SinyUa. 

(*.  e.  Bali-patana,  the  city  of  Bali,)  at  ita  Southern 
4q  2 
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JNDIA.  extremity.  The  territory  of  the  Pirate*  followed;  where 
Mandagara  and  Armagara  are  manifestly  Indian  com- 
pounds, containing  the  word  gar'ha  ; (fort ;)  Byzantium 
(Bufflrwwr)  is  either  a Greek  corruption,  or  the  site  of 
Chertooew.  a Grecian  colony ; the  Chersonese,  perhaps  the  Island 
of  SiUet,  and  the  river  Xanaguna,  or  Nanagunn*, 
possibly  that  which  enters  the  sea  near  RdjApur.  The 
% emporium  of  this  territory  was  a town  near  the  saltpetre 
works,  (Snp/ai,)  named  from  its  staple  produce,  for 
which  India  has  always  been  celebrated.  In  Limyrica, 
to  the  South  of  the  Piratical  Country,  beside  the  city  of 
Tyndis,  we  find  a second  Armagara,  or  Aramngara,  the 
emporium  ofModiris.  or  Muziris,  and  the  mouths  of 
the  Pseudostomus  (*.  t,  false- mouth)  and  Baris.  In 
the  land  of  the  Aii  was  the  emporium  of  the  Elanci, 
Cotliara,  the  metropolis  of  the  country,  and  the  pro- 
montory and  city  of  Comaria,  (Koaopri,  in  the  Peri  pi  us 
of  the  Eryihr&an  Sea,  and  Komori,  or  Kamari,  of  the 
Arabs,  to  which  a nasal  termination  was  added  by  the 
Portuguese,  making  it  Comotim.  or  Comorin,)  placed 
by  Ptolemy  in  121f°  Fast,  and  13^°  North.  Its  true 
position  being  77°  45'  East,  and  8°  4'  North. 

From  that  point,  travelling  Northward,  we  have  the 
Coromandel  Colchic  Gulf,  named  from  Colehi,  Coliaci,  or  Coniaci,  a 
town  on  its  shores;  about  one  degree  to  the  South  of 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Solen.  (5£*'\i yea*  imflo \al.)  The 
shores  of  this  gulf  were  inhabited  by  the  Caret,  and  it 
contained  the  diviug-placc  of  Pinicus,  (goXvpfi^nis 
lla'/coe.)  probably  the  pearl-fishery  of  Munar.  The 
Agaric,  or  Orgalic  Gulf  was  separated  from  that  last 
mentioned,  by  a headland,  uamod  Cory,  or  the  Culligic 
Cape.  (K«?/w  uKpov  to  cch  KoWr/uor.)  Colis,  or  Col  i as, 
probably  the  point  opposite  to  Hamcsaram,  appears 
to  be  derived  from  Chdla,  the  native  name  of  the  ad- 
joining coast,  but  the  resemblance  is  merely  accidental. 
The  Agaric,  Aganic.  or  Argiric  Gulf,  named  from  a town 
on  its  shores,  next  follow*,  and  forms  a part  of  the 
Pxadioaia  Country  of  Pnndion,  (t)  Ilaohrm  %u>pat)  of  which 
Salhr  (in  125°  20'  Easi,  and  15°  30'  North)  was  an 
emporium.  The  name  of  this  region  serms  derived  from 
the  Pkndavas.  or  descendants  of  Pandu,  celebrated  in 
the  Mythological  Poems  of  the  Hindus.  To  the  North 
B*ub  was  the  Country  of  the  Bata*,  nr  Bati,  whose  Capital, 
Nigrnmmo,  had  a genuine  Hindi  name  ; beyond  it  to  the 
South,  we  find  the  coast  of  the  Soringi,  (Solo,  Chola, 
or  Choramandala.)  where  the  river  Chabenjs,  near 
the  mouth  of  which  there  was  a town  bearing  nearly  the 
same  name,  reminds  us  of  the  Kiveri,  and  KtUtrl-pata- 
nam,  (i.r.  K&vdri-town.)  Further  Southwards  and  East- 
wards were  the  Arvures,  or  Arvarnes,  whose  empo- 
riums. Poducl  and  Melange,  were  to  the  North  of  the 
mouths  of  the  river  Tynna.  beyond  which  was  ano- 
ther troding  place  called  Monaliarpha,  or  Manaphra. 
To  the  South  and  East  of  it  Ptolemy  (vii.  i.  p.  1G9.) 
places  M.Tsolia,  (Maisdr?)  with  the  mouths  of  the  river 
Maesolus,  and  the  emporiums  named  Contacossyta  and 
Allossygne.  On  the  Gangelic  Gulf  (the  Bay  of  Bengal) 
he  ha?  Pacura,  or  Palura,  Carinagara,  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers  Mandusand  Tyndis,  Mapura,  Minagarn,  the 
mouths  of  the  Dosaron,  (Auraaptfirot  i*f}o\ai,)  Cocala, 
and  the  mouths  of  the  Adamas  (i.  e.  Diamond  River) 
Mouths  of  and  Cosambo.  The  Western  mouth  of  the  Ganges, 
the  Ganf**.  called  the  Camhusan  mouth,  (VLapfiovaov  trio pa.)  was 
in  145°  East,  and  18°  3t/  North  ; the  second  or  Great 
mouth,  in  1 46°  20*  East ; the  third  or  Camberichan, 
in  1 4(f^  SO'  East,  and  18°  21/  North  ; the  city  ofTilo- 
grammuin  (Ttlagr&fna  ?)  was  iu  147°  2 </  ; the  fourth  or 


Nitric. 

Limyrica. 

Aii. 

Cape 

Comorin. 

Coast  of 


False  mouth,  in  147°  2</;  and  the  fifth,  called  the  INDIA. 
Opposition  mouth,  (o  k-aXdjiu  *AtrT,fio\Tj,*)  in  148"  3(/  / 

East,  and  18*  North. 

Of  India  beyond  tne  Ganges  very  little  was  known,  India  be. 
even  to  Ptolemy,  whose  information  so  greatly  sur-  yoB,I 
passed  that  of  preceding  Geographers.  To  the  East  of 
the  Ganges  he  mentions  (vii.  2.  p.  175.)  the  Arradi,  Arvadi. 
through  whose  Country  the  rivers  Latameda.  or  Cata- 
beda,  and  Tocnsanna  flowed  into  the  sea.  Their  em- 
porium was  named  Baracura.  In  the  Silver  country  Ar^ente* 
were  the  rivers  Sadus  and  Temalo,  with  a city  and  R*it'u- 
promontory  bearing  the  same  name,  stretching  from 
10°  to  8°  North.  From  that  point  b?gan  the  Saralmcan 
Gulf,  the  shores  of  which  were  inhabited  by  Anthro- 
pophagi, called  Bisyngetes,t  from  Bcsynga,  their  em-  Bisyageim 
porium ; then  came  the  river  Sypa,  and  the  city  and 
promontory  of  Bcrabor.  supposed  by  M.  Malte  Brim  Berab*. 
(Precis,  305.)  to  be  Point  NegraTs.  ’The  Golden  Cher-  Chcrsooesua 
sonese,  which  follows,  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  South  of  Aurruv 
the  Line,  and  was  watered  by  the  rivers  Chrysoanas, 

Palindas,  and  Attabas,  or  Atlas,  branches  springing 
from  one  great  stream.  (Id.  p.  177.)  To  the  North- 
East  of  this  country  was  that  of  the  Robbers,  (Aw-  PSratanm 
x**V**,)  *he  interior  of  which  was  entirely  unknown.  Re**°- 
Beyond  it,  further  Northward,  was  a Country  crossed  by 
the  traders  travelling  to  the  land  of  the  Sine,  and 
traversed  by  a large  stream  called  Daonas,  or  Doanas 
supposed  by  Malte  Bruu  (i.  306.)  to  lie  the  KyeTn 
Dwein,  one  branch  of  the  Irawaddi,  (ATrawati.)  or 
Great  River  of  Ava : but  many  of  that  learned 
writer's  conjectures  are  drawn  from  a slight  resem- 
blance between  the  ancient  and  modern  names  of  the 
places  mentioned ; which  will  be  thought  a very  in- 
sufficient foundation  to  build  upon,  when  the  revolu- 
tions which  those  Countries  have  experienced,  and  the 
want  of  any  ancient  monuments  to  prove  the  supposed 
identity,  are  considered.  This  observation,  also,  applies 
more  immediately  to  the  Countries  on  (he  Eust  of  the 
Ganges,  the  present  inhabitants  of  which  seein  to  have 
no  memorials  of  their  ancient  History.  Ptolemy  had 
evidently  nothing  better  than  uncertain  reports  with 
respect  to  that  part  of  the  world;  and  his  apparent  pre- 
cision rtmy  fuirly  be  uscribed  to  a desire  of  making  his 
Work  appear  complete,  rather  than  to  any  confidence  ill 
the  calculations  which  he  made.  That  the  Simp  inlia-  Sin». 
biled,  as  M.  Malte  Brun  supposes,  the  Western  part 
of  Siam,  (Sh&n.  orSyfiu,)  is  not  altogether  improbable, 
though  the  Tzinista  (i.  e.  Sinistdn,  the  land  of  Sin, 
or  China)  of  Cosmas  Indopleustes  (xi.  337.)  seems  to 
establish  the  antiquity  of  the  term  Sin,  or  Chin,  as 
applied  to  the  people  still  bearing  that  name,  who  are 
sliil  further  to  the  North-East.  In  the  river  Semis 
(—<«« vox,  in  the  Palatine  MSS.)  the  same  Geographer 
finds  the  river  of  Martaban,  and  the  gulf  hearing  (hat 
name  is  the  Great  Gulf  (Magnus  Siuu«)  of  Ptolemy; 
but  the  Iuhadiu,  (I upaeiov,)  which  signified  Barley- 
island.  (Yava-dwipa,  in  Sanskrit,  Jabadia,  in  the  Iabadiu. 
spoken  dialect*.)  could  hardly  be  any  other  than  Java, 
still  celebrated  for  its  fertility.  The  position  of  the  ten 
islands  called  Maniola:,  which  attracted  ships  by  their  ManioJw 
magnetic  rocks,  or  the  three  Sahadibs,  (Savu-diva?) 
inhabited  by  cannibals,  is  not  so  easily  determined. 

Ptolemy  places  the  latter  7°,  the  former  25°  East  of 

* ’A»n3*A»»,  in  vii.  2.  p.  175;  but  ihit  t»  probably  on  ing  to  an 
error  of  trj«n*cr  plion. 

t The  Bwyngetoa  weredonbtUu  tbt  native*  of  Besynga,  (linrvyy*,) 
u having  been  substituted  fur  *,  its  equivalent. 
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fNOf  A.  Iakadiu,  which,  according  to  him,  is  in  the  same  parallel 
as  the  Sabadib®,  and  6^°  South  of  the  Maniol®. 

C«ctnl  Having  thus  traced  the  Indian  coasts  as  fur  as  the 

LkUx.  Ancients  had  any  knowledge  of  them,  we  must  now 
return  to  the  central  regions,  only  a small  part  of  which 
was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  On  each  side  of 
the  Ganges,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Prasii  (y  Upturtaxq,  i.  e. 
Prichi,  or  the  Eastern  Country)  stretched  over  a great 
extent  of  land,  (Piin.  Nat.  Hut.  vi.  19.)  and  was  the 
most  powerful  State,  at  that  lime,  in  India.  Its  Capital 
aeetm  to  have  been  called  Baliputra,  from  the  descend- 
ants of  Bala  R&ma,  by  whom  it  was  inhabited  ; (As. 
Ret.  v.  269.)  such  at  least  is  the  probable  origin  of  the 
Greek  name  Palibothra,  or  Palimhothru.  ([\n\tpfi6Gpti.) 
It  was  placed  at  the  confluence  of  the  Erannoboas  and 
Ganges,  (Arrian,  Ind.  10.  Strabo,  iv  1.  36.)  the  former 
the  third,  the  latter  the  first  of  the  Indian  rivers.  It 
formed  a parallelogram  HO  stadia  (9  miles)  in  length, 
and  15  (lj  mile)  in  breadth,  enclosed  by  a wooden 
wall  pierced  with  loop-holes,  and  a ditch ; its  people, 
called  Prasii,  excelled  all  their  neighbours.  Of  the 
Suraseni,  (Arrian,  Ind . 8.)  the  chief  cities  were  Methora 
(*.  e.  Mat’hurk)  and  Clisobora,  (i.  e.  CaUsa-pura.)  and 
the  Country  round  those  places  is  still  called  Suraslna 
by  learned  Brihmans.  The  nations  on  the  Ganges 
were  called  Gangarid®  ; and  of  these  the  Southernmost 
were  the  Culiug®  (Kalingos  or  Telingas  of  the  Hindus.) 
A promontory  was  named  from  them,  and  near  it  was 
the  city  of  Dandagula.  Further  to  the  West  and 
Miuoagara.  South  we  find  Minnngara,  the  residence  of  a Prince 
entitled  Mambarus,  (Peript.  Mar.  Erythr.  27,  28.) 
which  seems  connected  with  the  territories  of  the 
Mnlia-Bala-KAyas  mentioned  by  the  Arabian  Geogra- 
phers. In  Lance,  among  other  cities,  was  Ozene,  evi- 
dently the  Ujj&yini  (Ujjein,  or  Unin,  in  the  vulgar 
dialects)  of  the  ancient  and  modern  Hindus.  Syraa- 
trene,  named  in  the  Pcriplut  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  and 
in  Ptolemy,  (vii.  i.  p,  172.)  is  the  Surashtra  of  the  ancient 
Hindus,  since  changed  into  Surftt;  adjoining  to  which 
was  the  territory  called  Ariaca,  already  mentioned,  which 
appears  to  have  been  more  extensive  inland  than  on  the 
Dachao*-  coast ; and  Dachanabadcs,  which  seems  to  be  applied  in 
twits*.  the  Peripiut  to  the  whole  of  the  Western  Peninsula,  is 

evidently  derived  from  Dukshina,  (South,)  changed  by 
the  vulgar  dialects  into  Dekan  and  Dak’hin  : and  v&du, 
or  vftra,  which  signifies  an  enclosure  in  the  Tamil  and 
Maia\4lim,  the  proper  languages  of  that  Country. 
The  original  word  was,  probably,  Dak'hanav&d,  or 
Dak'hanwAr,  (i.  t.  the  Southern  territory,)  us  the  ad- 
joining Country  was  called  Maleiv&r  and  Malcih&r,  i.  e. 
the  mountainous  territory. 

NnuirsUod  An  inquiry  into  the  moral  and  civil  condition  of  the 
Civil  State.  Indians,  as  recorded  by  the  Greeks,  will  also  furnish 
similar  results,  and  show  such  coincidences  as  tend  to 
increase  our  reliance  on  the  credible  part  of  their  ac- 
counts, notwithstanding  their  propensity  to  exaggeration 
and  tables.  Megarthenes  and  Neurchus  are  the  great 
authorities  from  whom  Diodorus,  Strabo,  and  Arrian 
derived  all  that  they  have  said  respecting  India;  and 
those  writers  have  not  concealed  the  discordance  preva- 
lent in  the  narratives  given  by  the  followers  of  Alexander. 
Strabo,  more  particularly,  complains  of  this  defect,  (xv. 
1,  2.  37.  43.  45.  54.  68.  &c.)  and  ascribes  it  to  the 
haste  with  which  the  Country  was  traversed,  the  novelty 
of  the  objects  seen,  the  contradictory  reports  received, 
and  the  credulity  of  the  travellers  themselves.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  is  more  surprising  that  any 


coincidences  should  occur,  than  that  there  should  be  INDIA, 
only  a few  ; and  if  there  are  so  many  points  of  resem-  ■v^- 
blance  actually  verified,  what  would  have  been  the 
case,  had  the  contemporary  Works  of  cither  nation 
descended  to  us  entire  ? As  it  is,  with  scarcely  a wreck 
of  history  written  by  any  native  Indian  of  that  Age,  and 
nothing  but  extracts  from  some  of  the  Works  composed 
by  the  Greeks,  we  see  such  traces  of  the  language  and 
peculiar  customs  of  the  Hindus,  as  leave  no  doubt  of 
their  identity  with  the  Indians  visited  by  Alexander ; 
and  show  that  a still  closer  resemblance  would  have 
been  manifest,  had  a larger  portion  of  the  writings  of 
his  followers  been  preserved.  Strabo,  the  most 
copious,  as  well  as  the  most  judicious  of  the  ancient 
writers  on  India,  is  our  best  guide  with  respect  to  its 
peculiarities,  both  Natural  and  Civil. 

The  extraordinary  fertility  of  its  soil,  its  double  har- 
vests, great  heat,  periodical  rains,  and  abundance  of 
rivers,  which  rise  and  fall  annually  like  the  Nile;  its 
peculiar  fruits  and  grains,  particularly  rice,  sesamuni, 
bosmorum.  or  hosponim  ; (Diodorus,  ii.  36.)  its  millet 
and  cenchrum,  (Panicum  Italicum  and  sorghum.) 
pulse,  flax  und  cotton,  sweet  and  edible  bark,  probably 
cinnamon,*  and  reeds  (raAa/tor)  with  a sweet  and  nu- 
tritive juice,  i.  t.  sugar-canes  of  extraordinary  length 
or  thickness,  ratals  and  bamboos;  (Strabo,  xv.  1.  20.) 
all  show  (hat  no  change  has  taken  place  in  the  climate  or 
produce  of  that  Country  since  the  lime  of  Alexander. 

The  Indian  fig,  or  banyan-tree,  with  its  lung  radicating 
branches,  which  from  one  parent  stem  forms  a whole 
forest  in  a few  years,  was  noticed  by  Oneaicritos  and 
others  of  his  comrades.  (Strabo,  lb.  21.)  The  tree 
described  by  Aristobulus  as  having  siliques  ten  fingers 
long,  full  of  a sweet  but  deleterious  pulp,  was  probably 
the  Cassia  fistula;  and  the  “wool-bearing  tree,”  (ipio<f»- 
pov  ctvbpov,)  the  seeds  of  which  were  enclosed  by  a 
soil  substance  which  could  **  be  combed  like  wool,*’  was 
evidently  a cotton-shrub : medical  plants  and  dyeing 
materials  (sec.  22.  30.)  were  then,  as  now,  found  there 
in  abundance.  Elephants,  tigers,  and  reptiles  without 
number,  astonished  the  Greeks  as  well  as  the  modern 
discoverers  of  India  ; and  many  even  of  the  monsters 
described  by  them  really  exist,  notwithstanding  Strabo’s 
disbelief,  (xv.  1.  57.)  being  nothing  more  than  different 
species  of  the  monkey-tribe,  erroneously  supposed  to  be 
human  beings,  and  misrepresented  through  a love  of 
exaggeration  or  a reliance  on  reports  imperfectly  under- 
stood: such,  for  example,  were  the  men  three  spans  high, 
with  two  holes  above  the  mouth  for  nostrils  ; the  Enoto- 
ettti,  or  men  who  wont  to  bed  in  their  ears,  i.  e.  whose 
ears  were  long  enough  to  serve  as  bed  and  bedding; 
and  the  wild  men  who  could  not  be  brought  to  Sandro* 
ccntus’s  (Charulrgupla’s)  Court,  because  they  would  not 
eut.  und  therefore  died  by  the  way. 

That  the  Physical  peculiarities  of  India  should  have 
been  so  little  altered,  can  create  no  surprise:  but  has 
the  Civil  condition  of  its  inhabitants  remained  the 
same  ? Were  the  singular  institutions  of  the  present 
Hindus  already  established  at  lhat  remote  period?  One 
of  the  most  striking  of  them  undoubtedly  was  so ; for 
the  division  of  the  whole  people  into  hereditary  classes,  Clusr* 
or  castes,  is  particularly  noticed  by  the  Greeks.  “The 
whole  of  the  Indian  people,”  says  Mcgasthenes,  as 

• Hut  the  cinnamon  tree  (Strabo,  he.  tit.  Mrc.  22.)  teem*  to  hs*« 
been  cmiSnuadfd  with  the  fhratn/i  fLUtili/lrmi t,  which  » still  called 
Tira,  or  This,  (mmXteSmd  ii  em  i«  »«vr«  c«'If]wr  twAa, 

Arrian,  Indica , 7.)  by  the  Bitui6s. 
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JNDIA-  quoted  by  Strabo,  (xv.  I.  39.)  Arrian,  ( Indices , 11.)  and 
Diodorus,  (ii.  40.)  **  is  divided  into  seven  portions  or 
races,  the  first  of  which,  that  of  the  Philosophers,  though 
least  in  numbers,  is  most  considerable  in  dignity.  They 
are  employed  privately  for  the  performance  of  sacrifices 
and  funeral  rites ; publidy  by  the  Kings  at  the  Great 
Annual  Assembly,  held  at  the  gates  either  of  the  city  or 
palace,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  when  each  of  the 
Sages  declares  or  predicts  whatever  he  has  foreseen  or 
observed,  which  may  be  useful  or  contribute  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  fruits,  animals,  and  administration  of 
the  Government,  in  the  ensuing  year.  Whoever  is  found 
to  have  erred  in  his  predictions  thrice,  is  condemned  to 
silence  for  the  remainder  of  his  life;  but  they  judge 
him  whose  predictions  prove  to  be  true,  to  be  deserving 
of  immunity  from  every  tax  and  tribute.**  “ The  second 
portion  is  that  of  the  fhitltandmen,  who  are  the  most 
numerous  and  upright  of  all  the  classes.  Not  being 
hable  to  serve  in  the  army  or  interrupted  in  their  field- 
labour,  they  never  frequent  the  cities,  and  are  exempt 
from  all  public  duties  and  offices.”  *•  Their  persons 
and  labour  are  inviolable.”  as  Diodorus  observes,  (ii. 
36.)  and  " it  often  happens  that  at  the  same  time,  and 
in  the  same  place,  one  party  is  drawn  up  in  battle-array 
and  engaged  with  the  enemy,  while  another  is  ploughing 
or  digging  without  any  danger,  being  sure  of  protec- 
tion from  the  others.  All  the  soil  is  considered  as  the 
property  of  the  King,  who  receives  a fourth  of  the  pro- 
duce as  a rent  from  the  cultivator.*’  *'  The  third  class 
is  that  of  tne  Shephrrd.1  and  Hunters , who  alone  are 
allowed  to  hunt,  rear  cattle,  or  sell  and  let  out  beasts 
of  burden.  In  return  for  clearing  the  land  of  wild 
beasts  and  birds  that  devour  the  seed  newly  sown,  they 
receive  a provision  of  corn  from  the  King,  and  lead  a 
wandering  life,  always  living  in  tents.  No  private  per- 
son is  allowed  to  keep  a horse  or  an  elephant,  each 
being  considered  as  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  King, 
and  therefore  intrusted  to  the  care  of  persons  appointed 
for  that  purpose.'*  "After  the  hunters  and  shepherds, 
comes  the  fourth  division,  that  of  the  Mechanics,  v \ctual- 
lert , and  nil  who  gain  a livelihood  by  bodily  labour.  Of 
these  some  pay  taxes  and  perform  appointed  services ; 
others,  as  the  armourers  and  shipwrights,  receive  food 
and  wages  from  the  King,  for  whom  alone  they  work. 
The  fifth  class  is  that  of  the  Soldiers , who  live  in  idleness 
and  drunkenness  at  the  King's  charge,  except  in  time  of 
war,  that  they  may  be  ready  to  march  out,  when  re- 
quired, as  soon  as  possible,  having  nothing  to  provide 
but  their  own  persons.  The  sixth  are  the  Inspectors, 
(«? fiopot,  cVurroroi  according  to  Arrian,  $ 12.)  whose 
business  it  is  to  inspect  every  thing  that  is  done,  and 
make  a secret  report  of  it  to  the  King.  Whether  in  the 
city  or  in  the  camp,  their  assistants  are  the  women 
entertained  there  as  mistresses.  The  best  and  most 
faithful  of  this  class  ore  those  who  ore  employed.  The 
seventh  are  the  King's  Counsellors  and  Assessors,  to  whom 
the  magistracies,  judicial  business,  and  whole  adminis- 
tration is  intrusted.  No  one  is  allowed  to  marry  out 
of  his  own  chum,  or  follow  the  business  or  gain  a 
livelihood  by  the  occupation  of  any  other ; nor  are  any 
allowed  to  engage  in  more  occupations  than  one,  ex- 
cept  the  Philosophers,  who,  in  consequence  of  their  ex- 
cellence, (3*‘  mfK-njv,)  enjoy  that  privilege."  “ That 
class,  though  small  in  numbers,”  says  Arrian,  " being 
in  wisdom  and  justice  the  most  distinguished  of  all." 

M The  Magistrates  have  the  regulation  of  the  markets, 
city,  and  soldiers.  Some  clear  out  the  rivers  and  mea- 


sure the  land,  as  in  Egypt,  and  have  the  care  of  the  re-  INDIA, 
servoirs,  from  which  water  is  distributed  to  the  canals,  s— ' v- »-> 
so  that  each  person  may  have  the  necessary  supply. 

The  same  magistrates  have  the  direction  of  the  hunters, 
and  award  recompenses  or  punishments  to  those  de- 
serving of  them.  They  collect  the  taxes  and  superin- 
tend the  workmen  employed  on  the  land,  as  wood- 
cutters, masons,  braziers,  or  smiths.  They  have  also 
the  core  of  the  roads,  und  erect  a stone  at  every  ten 
stadia,  (i.  e.  every  half  cds,)  marking  the  cross-roads  and 
distances.  There  are  six  companies  of  etdiles,  (turrv- 
mouoi,)  or  police-magistrates,  consisting  of  five  each. 

Some  inspect  the  different  trade*,  others  have  the  care 
of  strangers,  providing  them  with  lodgings,  sustenance, 
and  companion*,  and  forwarding  them,  or,  if  they  die, 
their  property,  to  their  homes  ; taking  care  of  the  sick, 
and  burying  the  dead.  A third  class  of  etdiles  inquire 
into  the  births  and  deaths,  when  and  where  they  took 
place,  on  account  of  the  revenue,  and  that  the  births  and 
deaths  in  the  different  ranks  may  not  be  unknown.  A 
fourth  class  has  the  superintendence  of  the  sale  and  barter 
of  eatables,  &e.  looking  after  the  measures  and  the 
goods  sold,  to  see  that  no  fraud  is  practised.  The  same 
person  is  not  allowed  to  deal  in  more  articles  than  one, 
unless  he  pay  double  duty.  The  fifth  set  presides  over 
the  sale  of  manufactured  goods,  taking  care  to  prevent 
fraud,  and  to  keep  the  new  separate  from  the  old ; fining 
those  who  mix  them  together.  The  sixth  and  last  are 
those  who  collect  the  tithe  of  the  articles  sold  ; a fraud 
on  the  revenue  being  a capital  offence.  Individually 
each  has  these  duties  to  perform,  but  collectively  they 
regulate  both  privutc  and  public  transactions,  the  repair 
of  works  belonging  to  the  state,  prices,  markets,  ports, 
and  sacred  rites."  **  After  the  etdiles,  or  police  magis- 
trates, there  is  a third  magistracy,  that  which  has  the 
care  of  military  affairs.  It  also  consists  of  six  compa- 
nies, each  having  five  members  ; one  of  these  companies 
is  attached  to  the  admiral  of  the  fleet ; another  to  the 
officer  who  superintends  the  yokes  of  oxen  employed  in 
conveying  arms  and  provisions  lor  man  and  beast,  and 
all  other  necessaries  lor  the  army.  These  also  provide 
drummers  And  bellmen,  grooms  and  engineers,  and 
their  servants.  They  also  station  the  sentinels,  and 
send  out,  at  the  sound  of  a bell,  grass-cutters,  who  are 
trained  to  expedition  by  rewards  and  punishments  ; a 
third  company  has  the  management  of  the  infantry  ; a 
fourth  of  the  calvary ; a fifth  of  the  elephants  ; a sixth 
of  the  chariots  and  the  royal  armoury  ; for  the  soldier 
returns  his  arms  and  accoutrements  to  the  armoury,  his 
horse  to  the  mews,  and  his  elephant  in  like  manner." 

These  hereditary  classes,  indifferently  termed  divi-  Reltfioa 
•ions,  Oa/f,)  or  races,  (7 «rta/,)  by  the  Greeks,  were 
evidently  connected  with  the  Religion  of  the  Indians  of 
which  the  same  writers  say  little,  except  that  Bacchus 
Hercules,  Jupiter  Pluvialis,  or  the  rain-giver,  the 
Ganges,  and  the  local  deities,  (tyxwftov*  fulnovat, 

Strabo,  xv.  1.  69.)  were  the  objects  of  worship.  That 
a near  resemblance,  if  not  a community  of  origin,  may 
be  traced  between  the  Gods  of  Greece,  italy,  and  India, 
has  long  since  been  showti  by  Sir  William  Jones,  (As. 

Res.  i.  221 — 275.)  and  the  identity  of  those  named 
above  with  Indian  deities,  having  the  same  attributes, 
seems  to  have  appeared  obvious  to  the  Greeks.  What 
partial  alterations  the  Indian  system  may  have  received 
since  the  time  of  Alexander,  it  is  not  perhaps  possible 
to  determine ; but  it  is  certain  that  the  Rima,  Bula- 
R&ma,  and  Indra,  or  Divespelir  of  the  Hindus,  corre 
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INDIA,  spond  in  their  supposed  powers  and  performances  very 
' closely  wilh  the  Bacchus.  Hercules,  and  Jupiter  of  the 
Greeks ; while  their  notice  of  the  worship  of  the  Ganges, 
(Gangh.)  a deity  not  previously  known  to  them,  shows 
that  they  inquired,  as  well  as  observed,  and  were  not 
guided  merely  by  apparent  resemblances.  If  any  in- 
ferences from  the  scanty  notices  which  have  comedown 
to  us  were  admissible,  it  would  be  that  the  llindd  sys- 
tem was  more  simple  then  than  it  is  now  ; and  it  is  very 
observable,  that  of  Budd'ha  and  his  doctrines  there  is 
no  mention  in  the  earlier  writers,  unless  he  be  the  ancient 
King  Budyas,  (Bov£t*<iv.)  next  but  one  after  Dionysius, 
(Arrian.  Ind.  8.)  who  is  not,  however,  said  to  have 
received  divine  honours.  At  a later  period  the  deified 
Budd'ha  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  (Bo»'22<iv,  Clem. 
Alex.  Sfrom.  i.  p.  305;  Rudda*,  Hieron.  adv.  Jovin. 
lib.  i.)  though  little  more  than  his  name  is  mentioned  by 
them.  (See  Ency.  Mctrop . vol.  xix.  p.  54.)  The  Greek 
accounts  of  the  GymnoHophists,  or  Philosophers,  hnvc 
already  been  noticed  under  the  head  Bhaiiman.  Their 
wearing  no  garlands  when  offering  up  sacrifices,  stran- 
gling their  victims  instead  of  slaugbteringthem.  pouring 
out  no  libations,  and  burning  no  incense,  were  circum- 
stances which  surprised  the  Greeks,  (Strahn,  loc.  ciL  54.) 
and  do  not  seem  to  agree  with  the  present  ritual  of  the 
Hindus.  Their  polygamy  appears  to  have  been  unli- 
mited, and  the  poorer  c’ asses  sold  their  female  children 
with  a disregard  of  decency  shocking  even  to  Pagans; 
(Ibid.  62.)  and  Aristobulus  (who  is  here  Strabo’s 
voucher)  had  heard,  " that  among  some  of  the  Indians, 
the  widows  voluntarily  burned  themselves  with  their 
husbands,  hut  those  who  refused  to  do  so,  were  dis- 
graced.” Others.  Strabo  adds,  affirmed  the  same  thing. 
On  some  occasions  the  dead  bodies  were  thrown  to  the 
vultures,  and  they  were  very  parsimonious  in  their  fune- 
ral rites  and  sepulchres.  (Ibid.  54.) 

Go rament  The  Government  of  the  ancient  Indians  appears  to 
have  been  generally  Monarchical ; though  Diodorus  says, 
(ii.  39.)  thut  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  invasion,  most 
of  the  States  had  been  for  many  years  governed 
by  Democracies ; and  Arrian,  a more  exact  writer,  ex- 
pressly dis’inguishes  (Ind.  12.)  such  ns  were  governed 
by  Kings  from  those  which  governed  themselves.  (avTo- 
voutn  t!ai.)  Another  peculiarity  was  the  absence  of 
slavery.  **  Of  all  the  strange  customs  prevalent  among 
the  Indians/'  says  Diodorus,  (ii.  39.)  “that  may  be 
considered  by  some  ns  the  most  strange  which  was 
established  by  their  ancient  Philosophers ; for  it  hath 
been  enacted  that  there  should  be  no  slave  whatever 
among  them,  and  that,  being  free  themselves,  they  should 
respect  equality  in  all;  since  those  who  had  learned 
neither  to  domineer  over,  nor  crouch  to  others,  would 
lead  the  best  and  happiest  life  under  all  circumstances. 
It  was  folly,  they  added,  to  make  laws  equally  hinding 
on  all,  nnd  at  the  same  time  to  make  their  condition 
unequal.”  (Arrian,  Ind.  1 1.)  But  this  abstinence  from 
the  use  of  slaves  was  mentioned  by  Onesicritus  (Strabo, 
xv.  1.  34.  54.)  as  peculiar  to  the  Country  of  Mosicnnus ; 
“the  natives  of  which,**  he  sayr,  “live  to  the  age  of 
National  130  years,  take  their  meals  at  public  tables  as  the  Lace- 
character.  da*monians  do,  furnishing  themselves  with  provisions 
hy  the  chase  ; use  neither  gold  nor  silver,  though  they 
have  mines  of  both ; study  to  excel  in  no  Arts  except 
that  of  medicine,  for  skill  in  some,  they  say,  such  as 
war  and  the  like,  only  leads  to  mischief ; punish  no 
crimes  except  murder  and  insult,  for  a man  cannot  pre- 
vent these  himself,  but  in  contracts  and  agreements 


each  may  provide  for  himself,  so  that  if  any  one  break  INDIA, 
his  engagement,  he  is  not  answerable  to  the  community,  w _ 
for  each  man  should  take  care  whom  he  trusts,  and  the 
Country  should  not  be  filled  with  lawsuits.”  Frugality,  Cuttont*. 
abstemiousness,  a strict  regard  for  truth,  and  fidelity  to 
their  engagements  are  mentioned  as  common  to  all  the 
Indians ; and  however  parsimonious  in  other  respects, 
they  were  not  sparing  with  regard  to  their  dress,  delight- 
ing in  coloured  robes  and  fine  muslins,  gold  and  precious 
stones,  dyeing  their  hair,  skin,  and  beards  of  various 
hues,  and  using  parasols  to  shield  them  from  the  suu. 

(Strabo,  xv.  1.  54.)  In  some  places  there  was  a com- 
munity of  property ; all  tilling  their  ground  in  com- 
mon, and  each  taking  a years  supply  from  the  common 
stock,  the  remainder  uf  which  wus  burned,  thut  they 
might  have  no  excuse  for  idleness  in  the  ensuing  year. 

Personal  beauty  was  in  such  request,  that  in  Cath*a, 
according  to  Onesicritus,  (Strabo,  xv.  1.  30  ) as  soon  aa 
the  heir  to  the  throne  was  two  months  old,  a Council  was 
publicly  held  to  determine  whether  he  were  handsome 
enough  to  be  allowed  to  live,  and  if  the  President  decided 
that  lie  was  not  so,  he  was  pul  to  death.  The  King  sel- 
dom appeared  in  public,  except  on  three  occasions;  first, 
when  he  beard  causes,  which  he  did  through  the  whole  day, 
not  allowing  himself  any  pause  for  his  daily  frictions, 
which  were  periormed  hy  four  rubbers,  (t/m/Jcw*-,)  while 
he  continued  to  hear  the  suitors ; secondly,  when  he  at- 
tended sacrifices ; and  lastly,  when  he  went  out  hunt- 
ing. The  royal  hunting-parties  were  of  two  sorts:  one, 
when  the  King  was  mounted  on  an  elephant,  and  from 
it  discharged  his  arrows  at  the  game  as  it  passed 
by  ; the  other,  when  he  sat  on  a throne  surrounded  by 
his  body-guard  of  women,  w ith  u ring  of  spearmen  out- 
side, in  a space  enclosed  by  ropes;  to  enter  which  as 
far  as  the  station  of  the  women,  was  death ; and  the 
whole  was  accompanied  by  a band  of  bells  and  trum- 
pets. The  women  were  mounted,  some  on  chariots, 
some  on  horses,  others  on  elephauU,  just  as  in  time  of 
war,  when  they  attended  the  King  completely  armed  and 
equipped.  These  female  guardians,  however,  possessed 
one  dangerous  privilege,  for  if  one  of  them  caught 
his  majesty  inebriated,  and  succeeded  in  despatching 
him,  she  was  rewarded  by  becoming  the  wife  of  his  son 
and  successor.  The  King  was  prohibited,  moreover, 
from  taking  a nap  in  the  duy-time,  and  obliged  to 
change  his  bed-room  at  different  hours  of  the  night,  as 
a protection  against  conspiracies ; a regulation  which 
does  not  seem  to  agree  well  wilh  the  accounts  of  the 
honesty  and  integrity  of  his  subjects.  The  King  and 
persons  in  power  were  addressed  in  the  attitude  of  prayer, 
not  by  bows  and  prostrations. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  Indians  »n  mechanic  Arts,  seems  *ru. 
to  have  astonished  the  Greeks.  Nearchus  observes, 

(Strabo,  loc.  cit.  sec.  67.)  that  in  imitation  of  the  Mace- 
donian sponges,  they  made  such,  artificially,  of  hair, 
packthrrad.  and  cords,  (qnrc^onit,*)  worked  into  wool, 
and  then  compressed  into  a kind  of  felt,  made  elastic, 
and  stained  of  the  proper  colour ; they  soon  manufac- 
tured scrapers,  also,  (strigils,)  and  cruets.  (X^aotfotw.) 

Cloth  of  u very  close  texture  (atvcotn  \iav 
was  the  material  on  which  they  wrote,  but  several  au- 
thors affirmed  that  they  could  not  write  at  all,  and  had 


• Probably  these  (qnb>ii';  wen*  woollen  rtonsc*,  or  fetlock- 
band*,  for  tethering  home*  and  cattle,  like  tbi»«e  used  by  the  Turks 
and  Greeks  at  tins  day.  A bull  is  represented  on  the  coma  of  Got- 
lyea  wilh  its  four  legs  tethered  exactly  aa  the  bone*  arc  Uttered  by 
tbeTurka  when  at  (raaa. 
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no  written  laws.  They  used  copper  when  cast,  but  not 
when  hammered,  because,  as  they  said,  it  was  then  brit- 
tle ; and  though  possessed  of  abundance  of  the  precious 
metals,  they  made  little  use  of  them,  not  being  skilled 
in  mining.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  mountains, 
called  Caucasus  by  the  Macedonians,  (perhaps  the  Kdh 
Kush,  or  Hindi!  Kush  of  the  modem  Persians,  and  if 
so,  to  the  West  of  the  Indus,)  are  represented  ns  can- 
nibals, devoid  of  all  sense  of  decency  ; but  they,  like  all 
the  remoter  Indian  nations,  were  known  to  the  Greeks 
only  by  report;  and  the  Hindus  seem  to  have  been 
always  much  disposed  to  misrepresent  the  character 
and  practices  of  their  neighbours,  whom  they  con- 
sidered as  Mlech’has,  or  infidels.  Thus  the  Buhi- 
kas,  or  AraUas.  Prast'halas,  Madras,  and  Gand'h&ras, 
all  Tribes  inhabiting  the  Penj-uh,  are  described  ill  the 
Mahd-b'hdrafa  as  outlaws,  utterly  unprincipled,  having 
no  respect  for  caste,  and  perverting  all  law  and  justice  ; 
( Pentapot . Ind.  p.  73 — 76.)  so  that  it  is  possible  that 
the  Rrahmanical  faith  might  not  have  reached  that  part 
of  India  in  the  time  of  Alexander  : a supposition  which 
will  account  for  some  discordance  betwreen  the  accounts 
given  by  different  Greek  writers,  and  for  some  facts 
which  appear  to  be  irreconcilable  to  the  acknowledged 
doctrine  of  the  Hindi!  Scriptures. 

II.  The  natural  boundaries  of  their  Country  were 
better  known  to  the  Hindus  themselves  than  to  the 
Greeks,  and  while  they  agree  with  the  latter  in  making 
the  Ocean,  the  Indus,  and  the  Him&luyn,  their  Southern, 
Western,  and  Northern  limits,  they  more  correctly  draw 
the  line  on  the  East  through  the  hills  of  Tipuruh, 
(Tripura,)  beyond  Chittagong,  (Cbitl-g&m,  or  g:\cing.) 
Ilindust'h&n  Proper,  (£  e.  the  abode  of  the  Hindus.) 
which  is  rather  a Mohammedan  than  a genuine  Hindi! 
term,  comprehends  only  the  central  part  of  India,  for 
the  principal  subdivisions  of  it  known  by  the  natives  are, 
I.  Kashmir;  2.  the  Penj-6b;  3.  lliuilusl'han,  extend- 
ing from  the  Sureswatl,  South  of  the  five  heads  of 
the  Indus,  as  far  as  the  NerbcdA  ; (Nerbudda;)  4.  the 
Dekan,  or  Southern  Country,  at  first  used  to  signify  the 
whole  of  the  Western  Peninsula,  but  afterwards  confined 
to  the  portion  lying  between  the  Nerbcda  and  Krishna 
rivers;  the  remainder  having  no  single  denomination, 
and  being  scarcely  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
central  region. 

The  whole  extent  of  India,  "from  the  source  of  the 
Ganges  as  far  as  the  well-known  bridge,  (Adam's 
hridge,)  and  **  from  the  river  of  Lnkshmi-oula  to  as  fur 
as  the  Ocean  of  the  habitation  of  Varuna,**  (to  use  the 
words  of  an  ancient  Hindu  Grant,  As.  Hen.  i.  125.)  or, 
in  more  modem  language,  from  the  HimAlayu  Moun- 
tains to  Cape  Comorin,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges  to  Gujardt,  appears  to  have  been  divided  among 
ten  different  nations,  of  whom  evident  traces  still  exist. 
They  are  thus  “noticed'*  by  Mr.  Colehrooke  in  one  of 
his  excellent  contributions  to  tho  Asiatic  Researches 
(vii.  219.)  " in  the  order  in  which  they  are  usually 
enumerated. ” 1.  The  Sdreswata  was  a nation  which 

occupied  the  bunks  of  the  river  Smreswati,*  whence  it 
derived  its  name.  The  original  language  of  this  people 
is  probably  the  idiom  peculiarly  called  Prdkrlt,  2.  The 
Kfinyakubjas  possessed  a great  Empire,  the  metropolis 
of  which  was  Kanyakuhja,  or  Kunoj,  in  the  Du-iib, 


• The  Sareswati,  which  lose*  ilielf  m the  aond*  »1  Vini«*na,  nearly 
in  29*  2 O'  North.  Slid  7(IJ  .VO'  Ka«t,  paured  it*  water*  anciently,  it 
may  be  conjectoratl,  into  the  Cinrah,  or  Scllej,  and  »»*  the  boundary 

between  lliodtiat'hhn  Proper  and  the  Pancba-uoda,  or  Ptenj-kb. 


near  the  junction  of  the  K&Hnadl  and  Ganges.  The  INDIA, 
language  of  this  people  seems  to  be  that  which  formed  ■ 

the  groundwork  of  the  modem  Hittdust&ui,  Hindi,  or 
Ilindevi.  Its  affinity  with  the  Sanskrit  is  peculiarly 
striking;  all  its  words,  with  a very  few  exceptions, may 
be  traced  to  a Sunskrtl  origin,  and  even  those  which  at 
first  sight  appear  most  different,  have  undergone  no 
change  except  what  arises  from  the  uniform  permuta- 
tion of  certain  letters.  But  after  tracing  nine-tenths  of 
the  Hindi  back  to  the  Sanskrit,  there  still  remains  one- 
tenth  more  which  is  unaccounted  for,  and  is  perhaps 
the  basis  of  the  language.  The  Hindustani,  which  is 
nothing  mure  than  Hindi,  upon  which  a great  variety 
ol  words  and  ph ruses  has  been  engrafted  from  the 
Persian  and  Arabic,  is  used  as  the  common  language 
of  conversation  among  well-educated  persons  through- 
out Hindustan  and  the  Dckuu,  and  also  by  tile  illiterate 
ill  many  parts  of  Indiu.  3.  The  Gaums,  or  Gaudas,  3.  fkwr*. 
were  the  inhabitants  of  Bengal,  and  their  Capital  wa*  oc  Beof*t. 
Gaur,  which  can  still  Ik*  (raced  by  its  extensive  ruins. 

Their  lunguugc,  the  Bengali,  is  yet  spoken  throughout 
Bengal,  especially  by  the  learned  natives.  It  contains 
few  words  which  are  not  evidently  derived  from  Saus- 
krll,  to  which  it  bears  a still  closer  affinity  than  the 
Hindi.  4.  Mit'hili,  that  is,  the  Scrk&r  (district)  of  4.  Miiiii* 
Tirliut,  (Timb'hukti.)  and  some  adjoining  tracts  lying  or  Tirb©«t 
below  the  mountains  of  Xcp&l,  and  between  the  river* 

Kust  (Kausikl)  and  Gandhak,  (Gund’haki,)  is  the 
fourth  of  these  divisions.  Its  language,  and  the  cha- 
racter in  which  it  is  written,  closely  resemble  those  used 
in  Bcngil,  and  are,  like  them,  merely  popular  corrup- 
tions of  the  Sanskrit  and  its  letter,  the  Deva-n&gari. 

5.  Utcula.  or  O'dra-desa,  vulgarly  called  Ore  -/a,  (often  5.  Oodui, 
pronounced  Orisha,  and  thence  spelt  Orixa  by  Uie  Por-  0tlr**d*-%h, 
tuguese,  but  more  commonly  Orissa  by  the  oilier  Rum-  or  °r**4- 
pcari  nations,)  is  the  territory  Ibmiing  the  S ' halt  or 
Moghul  Province  of  that  name.  It  extends  from  Mw- 
dini-ptir  (Midnapoor)  to  Manak-paltan,  and  from  the 
sea  to  Sjnimall-pur.*  Its  language  and  written  cha- 
racter are  both  called  Uriya,  or  Udiya,  and  may  be 
considered  as  holding  a middle  place  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  dialects  of  India.  The  five 
Hindu  nations^  thus  briefly  noticed, occupy  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  parts  of  India,  Bnd  arc  denominated  the 
five  Gaurs.  The  remainder,  who  inhabit  the  Southern 
and  Western  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  are  called  the  five 
Drdvirs,  or  Drdcids.  That  name  belongs  properly 
to  the  Country  terminating  the  Peninsula,  and  extend- 
ing to  the  twelfth  degree  of  Northern  latitude,  or  pro- 
bably along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  mouths  of  the  Maha 
Nanda  (Mahanuddy)  river.  The  language  and  original 
inhabitants  of  this  tract  are  called  Tamil,  or  Tamir, 
pronounced  Tamul.  That  name,  however,  is  restricted 
by  Europeans  to  the  dialect  used  on  the  Eastern  coast ; 
that  of  the  Western,  and  sometimes  both,  being  termed 
Malabar,  from  Malai-var,  (*.  e.  the  mountainous  coun- 
try,) or  MaluyAlam,  (tract  at  the  mountain's  foot.  Am, 

Hes.  v.  i.)  The  Tamul,  which  is  said  to  have  au  affi- 
nity with  the  Tiling*  and  Karn&taka,  is  not  derived 
from  the  Sanskrit,  the  Qvident  source  of  all  the  lan- 
guages previously  mentioned,  as  is  proved,  first,  by  the 
singular  circumstance  that  the  polished  and  ancient 


* Saml/halptir  in  most  map*,  and  spell  Samb’halp&r  with  the 
palatine  * in  the  Bengali  map  published  at  SiiirupGr ; but  lit*  e«- 
trrirve  iriiiTi.racy  and  grow  error*  in  the  orthography  of  name*  occur, 
nr-  In  that  map.  do  litlie  credit  to  its  author*,  and  render  it  aloiu*t 
owtew  w a gotOa. 
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dialect  (Ch£n  or  SHen  tamil)  is  precisely  that  which 
has  few  if  any  words  ut  Sanskrit  origin;  (Bubington’s 
Gooroo  Pnramarlan , Pref  1.)  secondly,  by  its  pos- 
sessing originally  only  sixteen  letters,  among  which  arc 
some  not  found  in  the  D^va-n&garl  alphabet  ; and, 
lastly,  by  its  Grammatical  structure,  abounding  in  in- 
flexions not  dcducible  by  any  rules  of  permutation  from 
those  found  in  the  Sanskrit  or  its  derivatives,  (Ellis's 
note  in  Campbell's  Tcloogoo  Grammar,  p.  1.  23.)  The 
Religion  of  the  Brahmans  has,  however,  been  established 
for  Ages  throughout  the  Peninsula,  and  with  it  abun- 
dance of  words  from  the  sacred  tongue  have  been 
engrafted  upon  the  common  idiom.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  Dr&vira  may  properly  he  the  name  of  the 
Family,Tiibc.  or  Nation  to  which  the  Brahmans  belonged 
who  converted  and  civilized  the  Peninsula.  Their 
colour  is  said  to  be  lighter  than  that  of  the  secular  Ta- 
muls,  which  seems  to  indicate  a Northern  origin ; the 
Ancients  (Strabo,  xv.  13.  tom.  vi.  p.  25,  26.)  having 
observed  the  difference  in  that  respect  between  the 
Northern  and  the  Southern  Indians.  1.  The  Brahmans 
of  Southern  India,  according  to  their  own  traditions, 
came  originally  from  K&lpi,  on  the  Jamn&,  (for  Ja- 
munk,)  and  their  dialect  is  called  Kddun,  (Kotin,)  or 
vulgar,  mixed  Tamil ; while  those  who  cultivate  the 
Shen,  (Chen,)  or  pure  Tamil,  are  all  Sudras  ; the  ab- 
sence of  Kshutriyas  and  Vuisyus  being  another  remark- 
able fact  which  conspires  to  show  that  the  Hindu  faith 
was  not  originally  prevalent  in  this  part  of  the  Penin- 
sula. 2.  K uni  at  a,  or  Kumdra,  the  second  of  the 
Southern  nations,  has  given  its  name  to  two  Provinces 
on  different  sides  of  the  G’hits;  the  Carnatic  or  Karna- 
taka on  the  East,  and  K&nara  on  the  West ; and  its  lan- 
guage still  prevails  in  the  intermediate  mountains.  A 
peculiar  character,  originally  derived  from  the  D£va- 
nagari,  is  used  for  writing  the  Kam&ta;  it  has,  of 
course,  some  affinity  with  those  of  the  other  Southern 
dialects,  but  bears  a very  close  resemblance  to  the 
Telinga,  used  in  the  adjoining  Provinces.  3.  The 
country  bearing  that  name  is  the  third  of  the  five 
Driviras.  It  is  sometimes  spelled  Tailanga,  or  Tilangn, 
and  may  possibly  be  a corruption  of  Knlinga,  one  of 
the  Southern  Kingdoms  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  (vi. 
17.  19,  20.)  It  is  also  applied  to  the  people,  their 
language  and  character.  They  are  spread  over  a 
large  part  of  the  North-Eastern  portion  of  the  Penin- 
sula, and  appear  at  a remote  period  to  have  formed  a 
powerful  State,  extending  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
modem  Province  of  Telinganah.  Their  language  is  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Ellis  (Campbell's  Teloogoo  Grammar, 
p.  23.)  as  derived  from  the  same  stock  as  the  Tamil, 
though  the  resemblance  is  scarcely  perceptible  to  a 
cursory  observer.  The  two  remaining  Dr&viras,  how- 
ever, belong,  ir  their  Tongue  may  be  tuken  as  a guide, 
to  the  genuine  Hindu  stock;  for  the  language  of 
the  Mah&r&shtras,  or  Mahnltlas,  in  the  Northern  part, 
and  thut  of  the  Gurjaras  in  the  North-Eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Peninsulu,  have  not  only  a close  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  but  are  both  dialects  of  the  Hindi, 
the  whole  structure  of  their  Grammar  being  definable 
from  their  commo'n  parent,  as  well  as  a very  large 
portion  of  their  words ; the  inflections  of  their  nouns 
and  verbs,  their  pronouns  and  numerals,  being  equally 
derived  from  the  Sanskrit,  and  having  no  affinity 
with  the  multiplied  and  singular  forms  of  those  which 
may  be  properly  called  the  Peninsular  Tongues.  4. 
The  M ah r Alla,  nation  was  formerlv  confined  to  a 


vou  xxin. 


mountainous  tract,  situated  South  of  the  river  Nermadh,  INDIA. 
(Nerbudda,)  and  extending  to  the  Province  of  Kdnkun,  v,— 
or  Kdkan,  on  the  Western  coast;  and  its  language, 
though  now  more  widely  spread,  is  not  vernacular 
through  any  great  extent  of  country.  Its  written  cha- 
racter, which  is  a peculiar  corruption  of  the  Devan&garl, 
is  called  Mur,  and  an  inference  thence  arises,  that  the 
Country  of  the  Muhruttas  is  the  territory  anciently  culled 
Muru.  5.  Gvirjara,  or  Guijarardshtra,  whence  the  mo-  5,  fjujratet. 
dern  name  of  Gujar&t,  softened  by  the  Persians  into 
Guzardt,  is  derived,  does  nut  appear  to  have  been  ever 
much  more  extensive  than  it  is  at  present.  Its  lan- 
guage and  written  character  are  so  nearly  allied  to  the 
Hindi,  that  Mr.  Colehrooke,  whose  opinion  on  such 
questions  must  always  have  the  greatest  weight,  says, 

Ufa.  Res.  vii.  229.)  “ I cannot  hesitate  in  thinking  that 
the  Gurjuras  should  be  considered  as  the  fifth  Northern 
nation  of  India,  and  the  Uriyas  should  he  ranked  among 
the  Tribes  of  the  Dakshin,  (*.  e.  South.)'* 

The  ancient  History  of  these  and  the  neighbouring  History  ve- 
nations is  involved  in  great  obscurity  from  the  want  of  “fdio*  i« 
authentic  documents.  The  Hindus,  if  they  ever  pcs-  Hin- 
sessed  any  genuine  Historical  Works,  have  long  since 
lost  them ; and  the  only  clue  to  the  events  of  former 
Ages  which  now  remains,  is  the  Historical  portion 
of  their  Puran'as  or  Mythological  Poems  ; but  when  it 
is  considered  that  History  is  there  given  in  the  form  of 
Prophecy,  thut  the  names  and  periods  mentioned  differ 
in  ditferent  Puran'as,  and  that,  as  is  usual  in  fabulous 
History,  the  reigns  of  the  earlier  Princes  are  almost  all 
of  an  inordinate  length,  it  will  be  seen  how  little  re- 
liance can  he  placed  on  such  authorities.  It  is  only 
when  there  is  a general  agreement  among  themselves, 
that  they  can  be  said  to  alford  even  a shadow  of  pro- 
bable evidence,  and  that  evidence  cannot  be  considered 
as  fairly  admissible,  till  corroborated  by  collateral  proofs 
drawn  from  other  sources.  The  late  Colonel  Wilford, 
a Hanoverian  in  the  East  India  Company’s  service, 
who  devoted  bis  leisure  to  the  study  of  Indian  anti- 
quities, took  great  pains  in  collecting  Historical  data 
such  as  can  he  gleaned  from  the  writings  of  the 
Hindus;  but  his  method  of  obtaining  information  was 
unfortunately  so  injudicious  us  to  expose  him  to  impo- 
sitions on  the  part  of  his  native  assistants  ; and  his 
eagerness  to  discover  synchronisms  in  the  Greek  and 
Hindu  legends,  made  him  rely  too  much  on  apparent 
resemblances  in  proper  names,  and  he  even  ventured, 
hy  the  aid  of  etymology,  to  create  such  resemblances 
when  be  did  not  find  them.  His  papers,  therefore,  are 
such  an  amalgamation  of  what  is  fanciful  and  inadmis- 
sible, with  what  is  new  and  really  valuable,  that  it  is 
no  easy  or  agreeable  tusk  to  separate  the  one  from 
the  other : bis  Chronological  Tables,  however,  present 
the  result  of  his  inquiries,  and  the  calculations  by  which 
they  arc  supported  are  given  at  length  in  the  accom- 
panying papers,  in  which  he  names  all  his  authorities. 

1.  The  first  coincidence  which  the  Hindu  legends  Coiaei- 
present,  is  that  of an  universal  deluge.  It  was  foretold  deuce*  in 
by  Vishnu,  in  the  Malaya  nvatdr  or  fish-incarnulion, 
that  M the  three  worlds  should  be  plunged  in  an  ocean  cacretj°|j;t. 
of  death  ; hut ” thut  " in  the  midst  of  the  destroying 
waves  a large  vessel,  sent  by  ” the  Deity,  " should  stand 
before  Sutyuvrata,  or  Menu,  surnanied  Vnivaswat,  or  Satyubrvt. 
the  Child  of  the  Sun,  who  with  seven  saints,  ( ruhis ,)  or  Byl«»wat 
together  with  pain  of  all  brute  animals,  should  continue 
in  this  ark,  secure  from  the  flood,  on  one  immense 
ocean  without  light,  except  the  radiance  of  his  holy 
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companions.”  {At.  Res.  i.  *232.)  Satvavrala,  there- 
fore, is  Noah  ; and  accordingly  we  find  him  living  just 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Kali  or  last  of  the  four 
Ages.  (Yug*,)  which  the  Hindus  believe  to  have  taken 
place  in  3101  b.  c.  filly-seven  years  before  the  Flood,  if 
the  dates  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  be  correct.  The 
History  of  the  preceding  Ages  is  a tissue  of  astronomical 
and  morul  fables  or  allegories,  which,  excepting  the 
account  of  the  Creation,  are  irreconcilable  to  any  known 
traditions,  and  are  manifestly  parts  of  an  artificial 
system.  Subsequently  to  the  Flood,  the  synchronisms 
by  which  something  like  Truth  mny  be  obtained  become 
more  numerous;  and  as  the  period  of  certain  History 
approaches,  they  serve  to  connect  the  History  of  India 
with  that  of  the  contiguous  Countries.  2.  There  are 
probable  grounds,  derived  from  astronomical  data,  {At. 
Ret.  vii.  *284.  viii.  493.)  for  believing  that  the  VY*das  or 
Sacred  Hymns  of  the  Hindus  were  nrrauged  in  their 
present  form  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century  before 
the  Christian  era ; and  as  many  of  the  Kings  named  in 
the  Mythological  Poems  and  genealogies  are  also  men- 
tioned in  the  Vc’das,  it  is  probable  they  lived  near  that 
remote  period.  The  place  of  the  colures,  ns  recorded 
by  Pur&s'ara,  gives  1391  a.  c.  ns  the  date  of  his  obser- 
vation. {At.  Res.  ii.  395.)  Vaniha  Mihira,  another 
celebrated  astronomer,  comparing  this  with  the  state  of 
the  heavens  in  his  lime,  found  tliut  about  1890  yeans 
had  passed  since  the  time  of  PariWara.  Yar&ha,  there- 
fore,  lived  about  a.  d.  499.  He  has  indeed,  been  sup- 
posed to  have  flourished  at  a much  later  period,  and 
these  results  have  been  ascribed  to  a retrograde  calcu- 
lation, by  which  the  former  state  of  the  heavens  was 
ascertained  and  assumed  as  existing  in  the  time  of  the 
writer ; but  independently  of  the  want  of  proof  under 
which  that  supposition  labours,  the  Work  containing 
these  observations  by  Yaraha  is  quoted  as  his,  in  a book 
translated  into  Persian  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, barely  fifty  years  after  the  date  which  the  obser- 
vation affords.  PanWara  was  the  father  of  Vy&sa,  who 
arranged  the  Vedas  in  their  present  form,  if  he  did  not 
originally  compile  them  : Vyfaa,  therefore,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  XIVth 
century  before  the  birth  of  Christ ; and,  as  we  hare 


already  seen,  the  evidence  afforded  by  those  Works  INDIA, 
themselves  gives  neurly  the  same  result ; a coincidence 
which  could  hardly  he  the  effect  either  of  contrivance  or 
accident.  3.  Another  epoch  to  which  a near  approxi-  3 Ctaa* 
mutton  is  obtained  from  various  independent  data,  is  C,WPL 
the  reign  of  Chandragupta,  the  founder  of  a new  dy  *Jnu<ie'- 
nasty  after  the  death  of  Nanda,  in  whom  the  Kshutriya 
or  royal  race  became  extinct  Chandragupta,  King  of 
Pr&chi,  a large  and  powerful  Empire,  resided  at  Pita- 
liputra,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Sbii'a,  or  Hirunya* 
hahu,  and  the  Gang&.  (Ganges.)  Hut  the  V<*das,  as 
ha*  just  been  shown,  were  probably  compiled  abow 
1350  years  before  tile  commencement  of  our  era.  and, 
according  to  the  Purfin'as,  the  royal  race  became  extinct 
in  Nandu  1015  years  after  the  birth  of  Parikahita,  a 
descendant  in  the  fourth  generation  from  Yy&sa,  the 
compiler  of  the  Vedas : it  may  be  inferred,  therefore, 
that  Nanda  ascended  the  throne  385  n.  c.  He  is  said 
to  have  reigned  100  years,  so  that,  allowing  him  a long 
reign,  Cliundragupla  could  scarcely  succeed  him  later 
than  325  b.  c..  or  330  b.  c , which  is  exactly  the  time  of 
Alexander.  Now  we  leurn  from  the  Greek  Historians 
that  a powerful  sovereign,  King  of  the  Prasii,  resided 
in  Palihulhru,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and 
Eranoboas,  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  expedition 
against  India;  und  that  a constant  nod  friendly  in- 
tercourse was  kept  up  between  that  Prince  and  Se- 
leucus  Nicator,  one  of  whose  daughters  he  received 
in  marriage,  with  an  accession  of  territory  on  the 
Western  side  of  the  Indus,  having  given  in  return 
five  hundred  elephants.  When  it  is  added  that  this 
Prince  was  named  Sntidroeotios,  (Strabo,  xv.  2.  9.)  or 
Sandrocyptus,  (Athenam*.  i.  15.)  little  doubt  can  remain 
that  Chandragupta  was  the  Indian  King  mentioned  by 
the  Greeks,  and  that  another  synchronism  has  been  dis- 
covered, by  which  the  scale  of  the  Hindu  chronology  may 
!«•  regulated.  Taking  these  and  u few  more  such  coinci- 
dences as  fixed  pointa  from  which  calculations  either 
way  may  be  formed,  an  attempt  has  been  made  in  the 
annexed  Table  to  show  which  of  the  most  celebrated 
personages  in  the  Hindu  nnuuls  were  contemporaries, 
und  in  whut  Age  of  our  era  each  may  lie  reasonably 
supposed  to  have  lived. 
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INDIA.  A very  brief  outline  of  the  History  of  India  will  ex- 
v-- plain  and  illustrate  the  foregoing  Table, 

SwAyamb'huva,  or  the  self-existent,  is  considered  by 
the  Hind  As  as  the  parent  of  the  human  race  ; Brahmk, 
the  Supreme  Being,  in  the  form  of  Nariyana,  having 
divided  himself  into  two  parts,  or  rather  consisting;  of 
two  parts  combined,  one  of  which  was  the  first  mule, 
Swiyamb’huva,  ami  the  other  the  first  female,  Sata  riipik. 
The  ICarth  was  then  covered  with  primeval  waters,  hut 
to  the  prayers  of  Sw&yamb’huva,  a boat  was  granted  fur 
the  ab.nlc  of  himself  and  his  helpmate.  Attaching  hi* 
boat  to  the  fins  of  a fish,  (an  aedtara , or  incarnation  of 
the  Deity.)  Swftyamb’huvn  besought  the  Divinity  to  raise 
the  Earth  from  this  abyss  of  water,  beneath  which  it  was 
supported  on  the  back  of  an  immense  tortoise,  ».  e. 
Vishn'tt  (the  creator)  in  that  form,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  assumed  the  shape  of  a boar,  and  raised  the 
Earth  on  one  of  his  tusks  above  the  surface  of  the 
waters.  In  the  boat,  SwAyamb’huva  found  the  Vddas, 
which  hod  been  recovered  from  the  demon  llavagriva, 
mid  placed  there  for  the  use  und  instruction  of  mankind, 
to  whom  they  were  imparted  by  the  newly-created  being 
under  the  name  or  title  of  Manu  ; for  from  them  he  drew 
the  MAnava  SAstra,  or  institute*  of  Civil  aud  Religious 
polity,  which  are  still  the  basis  of  all  Law  and  Religion 
among  the  Hindus  (At  Res.  ii,  1 1C.)  This  event  took 
place  1,840,335,770  years  ago,  according  to  their  ex- 
travagant chronology:  but  as  History,  and  not  Mytho- 
logy. is  our  present  object,  it  will  be  sufficient  merely  to 
make  a slight  mention  of  the  few  circumstances  which 
seem  to  point  to  real  events,  in  order  to  hasten  to  the 
Age  of  Satyavrota,  in  which  the  dawn  of  true  History 
Pr.wbiut.  may  be  said  to  arise.  Priya-vrata,  son  of  Sw&yamb’huva, 
divided  the  Earth  between  seven  of  his  sou*,  giving,  1. 
Plaksha-dwipa  to  Med'hfc-til'hi ; 2.  Kusn  to  Jdtish* 
tn&n  ; 3.  Kruuncha  to  Dutitnan ; 4.  Saks  to  Bhavya; 
5.  Pushkaru  to  Savala  ; 6.  SAImnla  to  Vapushm&n ; and 
Jumtioo  7.  J a mini  to  .Vgniirhra.  The  latter  is  India  in  its 

t *e*p.  |argesi  sense,  or,  if  Colonel  Wilford’s  conjecture  (As. 

Re*.  viii.)  lie  correct,  only  that  part  of  it  which  is  to  the 
South  of  Dilitt  ; the  level  belt  which  bends  round  from 
the  Indus  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  having  been  uri- 
cicnily  covered  by  the  sea.  The  sons  of  Priya-vrata  were 
placed  by  their  father  under  the  supreme  command  of 
lUm.  Ultana-p&dn,  his  younger  brother,  and  Vena,  his  seventh 
descendant,  lading  a worthless  tyrant,  died  without  issue 
from  the  curse  of  Durv&sa  and  other  Sages;  hut  from 
his  dead  body  they  raised  by  their  clmrms  a son, 
Putux*.  named  Prrt’hu,  who  is  considered  as  the  first  sovereign 
of  India.  As  the  Earth  refused  to  grant  her  usual  sup- 
plies, he  began  to  heat  and  wound  her;  on  which,  as- 
suming the  form  of  a cow,  she  laid  her  complaint  before 
the  celestial  Court  oil  Mount  Mcru.(thc  IlinduOlytnpus,) 
but  was  repulsed  on  the  plea  that  as  the  wife  of  Prit'hn, 
she  was  hound  to  provide  him  and  his  children  with 
food.  This  fable  seems  to  represent  allegorically 
the  transition  from  the  pastoral  to  the  agricultural 
state,  and  the  commencement  of  the  Arts  of  civilized 
life  ; nn  interpretation  which  appears  to  be  approved  by 
the  Hindus  themselves,  as  they  ascribe  the  division  of 
India  into  Provinces,  and  the  establishment  of  useful 
Arts  to  Pnt’hu.  His  family  became  extinct  on  the  death 
of  his  fifth  successor,  Dakska ; and  with  him  the  para- 
mount sovereignty  over  the  Earth  ceased,  each  of  the 
seven  dwi/His,  or  islands,  being  thenceforward  held  by 
its  own  King,  as  an  independent  Prince,  owing  no  alle- 
giance to  uny  superior  lord.  Of  these  Royal  personages. 


their  seven  sons,  their  Kingdoms  divided  into  seven  INDIA. 
Province*,  separated  by  seven  chains  of  mountains,  and  v— - 
enclosed  by  seven  seas;  their  inhabitants,  who  attained 
the  age  of  5000  years,  and  all  the  other  marvels  of  those 
antediluvian  days,  nothing  more  need  be  said  here,  as 
they  arc  either  fables  or  allegories,  and  if  founded  on 
Truth,  relate  not  to  India,  but  to  Countries  beyond  its 
limits.  Jambu-dwipa  was  divided  by  A'gnid'hra  into  A^wan* 
nine  portions,  one  of  which  he  gave  to  each  of  his  nine 
sons,  who  married  the  daughters  of  Sum£ru,  the  central 
mountain.  His  grandson,  Rlshab'ha.  son  of  NAb'hi, 
again  subdivided  his  Kingdom  into  uinc  parts,  but  gave 
the  whole  to  B harata  his  first- bom,  who,  retaining  one  B*hi »t. *r 
part  for  hi*  own  particular  territory,  distributed  the  rest  B'hunvu 
among  his  eight  brethren,  to  be  held  as  dependent  King- 
doms under  himself  as  their  supreme  head  ; from  him 
the  whole  Country  was  culled  B'hdrala  Varshtt.  or  the 
Country  oI  B huratu.  It  was  subdivided  irto  1.  Udlchya  nr> 
diS'a,  the  Northern  Region,  between  the  Himalaya  Duma*, 
mountains  and  the  river  Saniswatf ; 2.  Med’hya  dfs'a, 
the  Middle  Region,  Hindu'-l'huii  Proper;  3-  Purva  dcs'a, 
or  the  Eustern  Region,  lieyond  the  Gauges ; and  4. 
Dukshina  dcs'a,  the  .Southern  Region,  to  the  South  of  the 
Vitufliya  range  of  mountains  and  the  NermadA  river. 

(A*.  Train,  i.  133.  226.)  In  Satajit,  the  twenty-fifth 
successor  and  descendant  of  B’harula,  ended  the  race  of 
Sw&vatnb’liuva,  und  the  first  Menwantara,  or  period  of 
the  first  Menu,  which  continued  during  71  divine  yugas, 
or  ages,  each  equal  to  12,000  divine,  or  4,380,000  human 
years.  (A*.  Ret.  ii.  112.)  The  second  Menu  was 
Sw&rdchi,  the  third  Uttamn,  the  fourth  Tutuasa,  the 
fifth  Raivata,  the  sixth  Chikushu,  each  presiding  over 
a period  of  7 1 divine  yugs,  or  852,000  divine  years. 

Over  the  seventh  and  last  Menwantara,  Satva-vrata,  Sutywn, 
child  of  the  Sun,*  and  therefore  called  Vulvuswnta,  pre- 
sides.  His  period  is  believed  by  the  Hindus  to  have 
begun  1,230, 707  years  before  the  commencement  of  our 
era.  From  Ikshwaku,  his  eldest  son,  to  whom  the 
Med’hya,  or  central  region  was  given,  a long  series  of 
King*  was  descended  in  a direct  line,  called  the  SArya-  Soon* 
vatuai,  as  being  the  lineal  posterity  of  the  Sun.  From  k*0**’ 
his  daughter  Iih.  the  wife  of  Buddha,  son  of  Soma, or 
the  .Moon.t  was  horn  Pururava,  to  whom  a tenth  part 
of  B'liArata  Varsha  was  given,  and  from  whom  the 
Chandra- vanRas,  or  descendants  of  the  Moon,  the  se-  ChuvJrf 
cond  line  of  Hindu  Sovereigns,  are  traced.  I kshwAku 
was  the  founder  of  Aytid  hyh,  or  Aud'h,  (Oude,)  sup- 
posed to  he  the  Capital  of  his  successors  fur  many  Ages. 
Pralish-t’hdn.  or  Vnura,  near  Lak’huau.  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Chandra-vansas.  or  Lunar  branch.  Among 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  Solar  branch  was  Haris- 
chandra,  who  was  lamed  fur  his  munificence,  and  ex-  __  1 
tended  his  empire  over  the  whole  Earth.  Sagara,  the  SuKur 
first  of  that  race  who  reigned  in  the  Tr£tA  Yug,  or 
second  Age,  cleared  his  Kingdom  of  the  llalhayas,  and 
other  predatory  Tribes,  and  introduced  many  improve- 
ments in  the  useful  Arts.  B’hagl-rat  ha,  his  descendant  B^***"1 
in  the  fourth  degree,  is  believed  to  have  brought  down 
the  Ganges  into  the  plains,  by  hi*  extraordinary  pe- 
nances ; but  few  of  this  race  are  more  celebrated  than  Diiiharl 
Dasarat’ha,  the  father  of  R&ma,  who  has  been  immor* 


• Hin»*rlf  tint  *on  of  Kasyap*,  or  Uranut,  the  son  of  Marichi,  mr 
Light,  the  ton  of  llrihni,  “ which  is  clearly,"  a.*  Sir  William  lams* 
observe*,  (At.  Rr$.  ii.  |‘J&)  “ an  allegorical  pedigree.** 

t - Where  a^-ain  we  meet  with  an  allejfory  purely  Agronomical  or 
t'oelical*  Sir  William  Jonet, twyra. 
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INDIA,  tali  zed  by  VAImlki  in  hi*  great  Epic  Poem  the  Rdmd- 
v——v— yctiia  With  the  reign  of  Kama  the  Tr£lA  yug  closed, 
R**»-  about  sixteen  centuries  before  the  beginning  of  our  era. 

In  the  next  Ape,  (DwApara  yug,)  the  Solar  line  became 
extinct,  according  to  some  of  the  Hindu  Genealogists, 
(Ward,  iii.  19.)  but  was  continued  for  nearly  thirty 
generations  in  the  Iasi,  (Kali  vug,)  according  to  others. 
(Aa.  Rea.  ii.  137.)  The  Lunar  branch  gave  birth  to 
Yaddort.  Yadn  and  Puru,  whose  descendants,  the  YAdavas  and 
Pijomo  Pauravas,  had  Principalities  in  various  parts  of  India, 
and  make  a great  figure  in  the  Mythological  Poems: 
Coorw».  hut  Kuru,  son  and  successor  of  Samvarana,  who  reigned 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Kali  vug,  was  one  of  the  most 
renowned.  He  removed  the  seat  of  empire  from  Pra- 
y&ga  to  Kuru-kshtlrn,  or  Kdr-k’htft.  His  immediate 
Btieem  successor  was  R'hima  Sena,  and  his  great-grandson 
**7“  Vichilra-vlrya,  who,  having  no  children,  was  succeeded 
Dirt’hranh-  by  D’hritarAshtru,  one  of  the  three  sons  of  his  brother 
ttr.  Vyasa,  called  V£da  VyAsa,  from  his  having  collected  and 

arranged  the  sacred  Hymns  which  form  the  Veda*. 
Doorjodun.  Durvdd’hau  succeeded  his  father  DhritarAshtra  during 
his  lifetime ; but  a dissentiou  having  arisen  between  him 
and  the  five  sons  of  PAndu,  a long  and  bloody  war  en- 
sued, which  terminated  in  the  expulsion  of  Dury dd’han 
and  his  father,  and  is  as  conspicuous  in  the  early  History 
of  the  Hindiis,  as  the  war  of  Troy  in  that  of  the  Greeks ; 
for  this  war  is  the  subject  of  the  Mahd-b'hdrata,  a Poem 
far  exceeding  the  Iliad  in  length,  as  it  consists  of  more 
than  100,000  stanzas,  (Aa.  MiaeelL  ii.  307.)  and  which, 
though  greatly  inferior  in  [K>etical  merit,  is  highly  interest- 
ing as  an  Historical  record,  for  its  fictions  are  evidently 
founded  on  Truth.  It  is  held  in  the  greutest  veneration 
by  the  Hindus,  as  they  believe  it*  author  to  have  been 
JowliJuer.  inspired.  Y'ud'hisht'hiro,  the  eldest  of  P&ndu's  sons,  hav- 
ing been  finally  placed  upon  the  throne  as  successor  of 
Durydd'han,  removed  the  sent  of  Government  to  Indra- 
Pumkiiui,  prest'ba,  afterwards  culled  Dihli.  Parikshita,  son  of 
Arjuna,  was  the  successor  of  Yud'hisht’hira.  " I can- 
not leave  the  third  Indian  Age,”  says  Sir  William  Jones, 
(Aa.  Rea.  i.  134.)  “ without  observing  that  even  the  close 
of  it,  is  manifestly  fabulous  and  Poetical ; for  Yud’hisht’- 
bir,  it  seems,  was  the  son  of  D'hermn,  the  Genius  of 
Justice ; B'htma,  of  Pavan,  or  the  God  of  Wind  ; Arjun 
of  Indrn,  or  the  Firmament ; Nakula  and  Sahadlva,  of 
the  two  KuniArs.  the  Castor  and  Pollux  of  India;  and 
B’hi.shma,  their  reputed  great  uncle,  was  the  child  of 
Gungfc,  or  the  Ganges."  By  ihe  death  of  Kshlmuka, 
r»j  bun*^'  l*ie  tw<-*n*y***iffhth  successor  of  Parikshita,  who  was  as- 
sassinated hy  his  nobles,  the  Lunar  race  became  extinct. 
Harm! rat’li*  Another  branch  of  the  same  race  formed  the  dynasty  of 
m Mi./iid-li,  V&rndr&t’has  established  in  Magad’ha.  orBahar,  then 
or  <rv  ot.  caj]erj  Klkata,  and  deriving  its  name  from  Vrlhadral'ha, 
son  of  Uparichara,  sixth  in  lineal  descent  from  Kuru.  Of 
Jurn.SuaJh  these,  Juni-Sand'hu,  whose  son  Sahatleva  was  contempo- 
rary with  Purik-hita,  was  Malta  KAj&.or  Lord  Paramount 
of  India.  (Aa.  Rea.  ix.  93.)  Puranjaya.  or  Kipuujaya, 
the  last  and  thirty-sixth  King  of  this  race,  was  put  to 
Soonok*.  death  by  his  Minister  Sunaka,  w ho  placed  upon  the  throne 


a Sudra  mother,  who  destroyed  or  drove  out  the  mill-  INDIA, 
turv  caste,  (Kshattriyas,)  and  was  thence  called  a 
Sudni,  was  the  most  celebrated,  his  accession  forming 
a sort  of  era  among  the  ilindd  Genealogists.  (At.  Rea. 
v.  263.  ix.  84.  87.  359.)  He  was  son  of  Mah&  Nandt.- 
and  being  a great  and  successful  warrior,  subdued 
all  the  neighbouring  Kings,  and  made  himself  master 
of  the  Empire  of  PrAchi,"  (the  Prasii  of  the  Greeks.) 

His  residence  was  at  P&tullputra,  or  PatnA,  which 
extended  from  the  modern  town  to  the  confluence  of  the 
S6na  and  Ganges.  (A a.  Rea.  iii.  26.)  Maha  Nanda, 
or  Mali  A Bali,  for  so  from  his  victories  and  paramount 
authority  over  other  States  he  was  styled,  seems,  at  the 
close  of  a long  and  prosperous  reign,  to  have  fallen  into 
a state  of  derangement,  and  was  finally  assassinated  hv 
his  Prime  Minister  and  succeeded  hy  his  legitimate  sons, 
who  reigned  twelve  years  under  the  name  of  the  SumAl-  SnomaJyu- 
yadikas,  from  SumAlya  the  eldest.  They  were,  how-  «bk*. 
ever,  all  put  to  death  through  the  intrigues  of  a revenge- 
ful Br.ihtnan,  named  Chfinakya,  who  placed  an  the 
throne  Chandrugiipta  an  illegitimate  son  of  Nanda,  also  cii»nd« 
called  Muurya.  from  his  mother  Mura.  He  uppeurs  go«pt. 
to  have  ascended  the  throne  n.  c.  315. 

According  to  the  PurAn'us  the  ten  Maurya  Kings  Mowreu. 
were  succeeded  hy  as  many  of  the  Sunga  race  the  S«ont;a. 
eighth  of  whom  was  Vikruum-mitm.  They  were  fol- 
lowed  by  four  Kanwa  or  Kanna  Kings,  a dynasty  Konuoov 
terminated  by  assassination  and  usurpation  on  the  part 
of  ihe  Prime  Minister,  as  has  been  too  often  the  case  in 
Hindustan.  Vikrania-mitra  seems  to  be  no  other  than 
VikrnmAditya,  from  whom  the  era  used  in  the  greater  Bicki*rm»j  i 
part  of  India  dates,  and  if  so.  the  Kaunas  must  have 
reigned  in  the  1st  century  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 

But  a modem  Historical  Work  by  Mritunjaya,  used  by 
Mr.  Ward,  (Hutton/,  $fc.  iii.  SO.)  makes  VishArda,  one 
of  the  Nanda  race,  successor  of  kshtltnaka  the  last  of 
the  Chandra-vansas.  Hie  Narnia  dynasty,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  terminated,  after  a lapse  of  500 
years,  in  Bdd'ha-malla,  who  was  despatched  by  his 
Minister  Vira-vAhu,  of  the  race  of  Gnutumu,  A'ditya, 
the  last  of  his  fourteen  successors,  experienced  the  siime 
fate  at  the  close  of  400  years  more.  The  Mayuras,  who  Miyoor*-. 
came  next,  reigned  for  318  years.  But  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  year  of  Raja  PAla,  the  last  of  the  Mayuras,  SakAdi-  shukuH. 
tya,  a King  ruling  over  part  of  the  KamAftn  mountains, 
invaded  his  Kingdom  and  expelled  him  from  the 
Throne.  He  was,  however,  vanquished  in  his  turn, 
after  having  reigned  thirteen  years,  hy  VikramAdilya,  who 
lost  his  life  in  a battle  against  SAlvuhnna,  King  of  Shtlkwfeaa 
Fratisht’hAna,  (Pattan.)  South  of  the  NermedA.  (Ner- 
budda.)  As  the  era  of  Vikramdditya  dales  from  57  Vicromidi- 
b.  c.,  and  that  of  SalibAlinn  from  a.  d.  78,  it  is  evident  ‘y*- 
that  these  Princes  could  scarcely  have  been  contem-  c* 
poraries,  or  even  the  immediate  successor*  one  of  the  ‘78- 
other  : it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  eaeh  of  those  Ssikuhso. 
names  stands  for  a whole  dynasty  ; and  it  is  possible  a.  d. 
that  the  last  enumeration  may  belong  to  a part  of  India  7S. 
not  noticed  in  the  Purdu'as,  from  which  the  others  were 


his  own  son  Pradydta,  who  with  his  five  successors 
formed  the  dynasty  of  the  Sunakas.  Ihe  accession  of 
Pradyiitais  believed  to  have  taken  place  two  years  be- 
fore the  death  of  Budd'hn.  (b.  c.  544  years  if  the  Siam- 
ese era  be  correct.)  The  Sunakas  were  followed  by  the 
Stttoonuk'.  Sisunukas,  of  whom  AjAta  Satra  was  one  of  the  most 


extracted  : at  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed,  that 
the  latter  are  Works  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  con- 
sidered as  sacred  by  the  Hindus,  while  Mritunjaya  is 
a modem  compiler,  whose  vouchers  are  not  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Ward.  That  writer,  or  his  native  authority,  are 


distinguished,  and  UtlAsi,  grandfather  of  Mali*  Bali,  « * By  |»fichi  or  tf,<.  K**t  is  ui*l«»woo.l  all  the  coastry  from 
or  Mahft  Nanda,  built  CusumA-puri,  or  PadmA-vati,  now  Allali-Wiid  to  tlw  Batwrnmost  limit*  ofladia."  Col.  WUfoed  k> 

Nund.  called  ratua,  about  4aU  b.  c.  But  Nanda,  the  son  of  Aa.  Rta.a'l 69. 
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INDIA,  also  unfortunate  in  having  selected  from  among  the 
eight  or  nine  VikramAdityas  celebrated  in  the  Hindu 
Poems  and  Romances  Gardab’barApa,  who  is  manifestly 
Bahram  Gur,  King  of  Persia;  tor  as  that  Prince 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  Vlth  century,  he  could 
not  be  the  VikramAdityn  from  whom  the  era  is  named. 
Few  parts  of  the  Hindu  Annals  are,  indeed,  more  in- 
volved in  obscurity  than  the  reigns  of  the  two  Princes 
from  whom  the  eras,  now  most  generally  in  use,  are  de- 
rived. Vikram  Adilya  and  SiilivAhun  (Bikrmajil  and  SAl- 
hAhan  in  the  spoken  dialects)  are  rather  titles  than  names, 
and  as  such  applied  to  several  different  Princes;  and  the 
romantic  adventures  of  RahrAm  Gur,  (i.  t.  the  wild  ass,) 
the  reputed  father  of  a Sovereign  of  India,  were  so  much 
to  the  taste  of  the  Hindi  Bards,  (their  only  Historians,) 
as  to  have  been  ingrafted  on  the  History,  or  rather 
Romance,  of  Kings  before  and  after  the  Age  of  that 
Monarch.  The  reign  of  SalivAhan  is  said,  in  the 
PurWas,  to  have  begun  “ when  3100  years  of  the  Kali 
Yuga  were  elapsed."  that  is,  in  A.  D.  I.  (As.  Res.  ix. 
145.)  This  was  probably  the  era  of  his  birth,  and  a.  d. 
78  that  of  his  death.  He  is  said  to  have  reigned  at 
Pratishl’hana,  or  Pattnn,  afterwards  called  NehrwArah, 
and  doubtless  extended  his  sovereignty  over  the  whole 
Andre*.  Peninsula.  To  the  Kanwas  succeeded  the  Aud’hras,  of 
Cum  Deo.  whom  Su  Kama  Diva  is  the  most  distinguished-  His 
reign,  which  forms  an  epoch  in  Indian  History,  seems  to 
be  determined  by  various  concurring  testimonies,  espe- 
cially by  the  mention  in  the  Chinese  Aunais  of  the  death 
of  Pu-lo-inyen,  the  Piilotnin  of  the  Puran'us,  in  a.  d. 
648.  He  was  the  Inst  of  one  branch  of  this  dynasty, 
which  continued  for  458  years;  the  reign  of  its  (bunder, 
therefore,  must  have  begun  a.  d.  190.  Few  of  the 
Indian  Princes  have  had  a greater  diversity  of  names  ; 
for  besides  the  one  already  given,  he  was  called  Bilin, 
Balihita,  Bileya,  Kshemuka,  Sind’huka,  Sipraka,  Sun- 
dnika.  Sudrnka,  and  Suraka.  He  is  mentioned  in  the 
Maha-b'hdrata  os  having  dethroned  his  master,  the 
King  of  Magad'ha,  and  confined  him  in  a place  amid 
waters.  (As.  Res.  ix.  103.)  He  was  a great  conqueror, 
having  extended  his  dominion  over  Aslntm  beyond  the 
Eastern  boundaries  of  Indio.  (Ibid.  202.)  Gautumi- 
putra,  who  reigned  about  a.  D.  500,  appears  to  have  been 
a Baudd  ha  ; and  the  only  Prince  of  this  dynasty  who 
pi»limin,or  is  recorded  on  account  of  his  exploits  is  Puliman,  the 
P.,olomiB.  last  of  them,  whose  piety,  as  ardent  os  his  conquests 
A*  D-  were  brilliant,  led  him  to  close  his  days  by  drowning 
himself  in  the  Ganges.  (Ibid.  110.)  His  name,  which 
is  variously  written,  Puldma,  Ldmadl,  or  Ldmarch’hi,  is 
of  use  as  it  fixes  the  date  of  his  reign  : for  the  Chinese 
Historians,  whocall  him  Hu-lo-myen,or  Hu-lo-myen-to, 
say  that  he  conquered  all  India  about  a.  n.  621,  and 
died  about  a.  n.  648.  (Dcguigncs,  HisL  des  Huns,  i. 
57.)  His  Capital  was  Kia-so-mo-pou-lo,  or  Pn-to-li-tse, 
that  is,  KusumA-pura,  or  PAtall-putra,*  on  the  river 
Keng-kva,  (GangA.)  or  Ganges,  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Mo-kya-to,  t.  e.  Magad’ha.  The  confusion  and  trou- 
bles which  occurred,  according  to  the  same  authorities, 
immediately  after  his  death,  exactly  agree  with  the 
HindA  traditions. 

PulimAn  may  be  considered  as  the  last  King  of 

* Tie.  in  Chinese,  ha*  me  same  lignitKition  as  putra  in  Sanskrit ; 

the  former,  therefore,  »as  substituted  for  the  latter.  Pou-lo-mven- 
kwi,  one  of  the  Chinese  names  of  India,  is  rendered  by  M-  Deguigaec 

Brahmar- country ; perhaps  it  nsay  mean,  as  Col.  Wilford  supposes, 
the  land  of  Puforoi. 


Magad’ha,  who  was  at  the  same  time  Emperor  of  all  INDIA. 
India,  though  the  Sovereigns  who  reigned  at  Kandj,  * 

(Kiinyakubja,)  Ujjain,  (Avantl,  or  UjjayyinI,)  D*hirA, 
in  Gujanit  and  other  parts  of  Hindustan,  occasionally 
reduced  their  neighbours  to  vassalage  and  assumed  the 
title  of  Mahi-rijA.  The  Gangetic  Provinces  (Anu- 
Gangam)  were  subdivided  into  several  petty  State*,  de- 
pendent probably  upon  their  more  powerful  neighbours; 
such  as  Mugnd'ha,  or  South  BihAr;  Mit’hilk,  or  Tira- 
b’hukti.  now  TirhAt ; Sakcta,  now  Aud’h,  and  VAr4na»i, 

KiWi,  or  BenAres  ; PrayAga,  or  AltahAlwd  ; Ndp&l,  and 
(Ydra,  or  Udrya-desa.  contracted  into  O'rdaah. 

The  weakness  of  the  feudal  system,  except  when  the 
paramount  Sovereign  has  a determined  and  enterprising 
character,  is  manifested  by  the  facility  with  which  first 
Alexander,  and  afterward  the  MusulmAns,  subdued  the 
Indian  States;  and,  it  is  probable  that  their  Princes 
were  hound  together  by  very  feeble  ties,  and  continually 
carried  on  a petty  warfare  with  each  olher  ; except  when 
united  by  the  dread  of  a common  enemy,  or  when  some 
one  fortunate  competitor  succeeded  in  reducing  his 
neighbours  to  vassalugc,  and  thence  acquired  a pre- 
ponderance, which  gave  him  the  title  of  Mah5-r&j&  or 
Emperor.  Such  were,  fur  a few  centuries,  the  Sove- 
reigns of  Kandj,  Dihli  in  the  East,  those  of  Gw&li&r, 
and  Ujjayini  in  Central  India,  and  the  Bulhar&s  in  Balkan*, 
the  West. 

Among  the  most  celebrated  of  the  RAjAs  of  Milava 
or  MAI  wall,  were  those  of  the  PunwAr  or  PowAr  (pro-  p0«tr,  or 
perly  Pramara)  family,  who,  with  the  ChAhamAna,  Hnmu. 
ParihAra,  and  Sdlank’l  branches,  all  belong  to  the 
Agni-kula  or  Descendents  of  Fire,  a royal  race  widely 
spread  over  Central  India,  and  distinct,  it  should  seem, 
from  the  Surya  and  Chaudru-vunsas,  celebrated  in  the 
Purin'as.  The  PramAras  seem  to  have  been  the  first 
who  widely  extended  their  power;  and  when  they  were 
beginning  to  decline,  the  Sdlankis,  under  the  title  of 
Ballab'hi-rATs,  or  Balha*riU,  formed  a powerful  Em-  Boliub'it 
pire  in  the  West,  of  which  NehrwArah  or  Pattan  was  the  ^y*- 
Capital.  To  these  succeeded  the  ChAhatn&na  or  ChdhAn  chohau*** 
branch,  by  whom  the  ParihAra  dynasty  of  Mandawar 
was  subverted.  (At.  Trans,  i.  207.)  Ballab'hl,  whence 
the  Ballab’hi-rAfs,  so  powerful  at  the  time  of  the 
Arabian  travellers  in  the  IXth  century,  (Anciainet 
Rrl.  p.  18.)  received  their  name,  is  in  the  Peninsula  of 
Sanrashtra  of  GuxerAt ; and  NehrwArah,  or  AnharwAra, 
from  AnhalavAta,  to  which  the  seat  of  Government  was 
at  that  time  transferred,  may  be  still  traced  in  one  of 
the  suburbs  of  Pattan.  They  were  Baudd’has,  or  wor- 
shippers of  BudtTha,  as  appears  from  Idrisi.  (Clim.  ii.  8. 
p.  62.).  The  PramAras  reigned  at  Avantl  or  Ujjayini, 

(Ougein,)  and  VickramAditya  is  reckoned  as  one  of  the 
Princes  of  their  race,  as  well  as  B’hoja,  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  later  ilindfi  Monarchy  celebrated  for 
justice,  liberality,  and  the  encouragement  of  learning, 
who  flourished,  as  appears  from  inscriptions  and  olher 
data,  in  the  middle  of  the  Xllth  eenturv.  (At.  Trans. 
i.  223.) 

The  chief  seats  of  the  PramAras  were  Avantl  (Auj- 
jaln)  and  D'hArA-nagara,  (D'hAr,)  and  their  dominions 
extended  from  the  Sctlej,  or  Garah,  to  the  NermadA, 
(Ncrbudda,)  comprehending  all  the  Central  and  Western 
parts  of  India,  sometimes  called  RajpulAnA.  Their 
territory,  a large  part  of  which  was  aptly  termed  Maru- 
st'hall,  or  the  Arid  Desert,  was  subdivided  into  nine 
Ijordshipa,  each  named  from  its  strong  hold.  1.  Ar- 
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bud  a,  or  Ab.i ; 2.  Pnrkar  in  the  Desert;  3.  Jalendrti, 
orJuldr;  4.  D’hAt,  or  Amara-cuta;  5.  Mand&war,  near 
Jdd’h-pur;  6.  Pugtl,  North-West  of  Bik&nlr;  7. 
K'hair&lu,  in  Guxar&t ; 8*  D’h&r  and  Avanti  ; 9.  L6- 
dnrwa,  the  Capital,  before  Jeselmdr  was  built. 

During  three  reigns,  the  authority  of  the  Sovereigns 
of  Nehrw&rah  extended  over  eighteen  different  Stales  ; 
they  were  succeeded  by  the  Chaura  dynasty,  while 
Dihli  was  occupied  by  the  Tuar  race  ; Childr  (Chitra- 
cuta)  by  the  Rin&s ; and,  soon  afterwards,  Kunauj 
(Kunwajja,  from  Kdnyaknhja)  by  the  RAhtdr  Rajputs. 
(R&j&putra*.)  Of  the  last  families  were  Jayachandra, 
vulgarly  called  Jay-chand,  the  last  Lord  Paramount  of 
all  Hindustin,  (Ay.  A kb.  ii.  97.)  whose  romantic  con- 
test with  Rdjk  Plt'hAri  (Prit'hwi  Rij.)  so  lavourabte 
to  the  progress  of  the  Musulinin  arms,  is  the  favourite 
subject  of  the  Hiudu  bards,  Jayachandra,  who  reigned 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  Xllth  century,  having  formed 
an  alliance  with  Shihdbu’ridin,  in  order  to  ruin  Pil'lirirft, 
mainly  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Mohammedans 
in  1 192,  which  soon  gave  them  the  undivided  dominion 
of  Hindustan. 

The  encroaching  spirit  of  Mohammedanism  had 
brought  the  Arabs  to  India  as  early  us  the  time  of  the 
Khalif  Walid,  (a.  d.  705 — 71*1,)  and  they  then  made 
themselves  masters  of  Sind  ; but  their  incursions  were 
not  pushed  to  any  considerable  distance,  nor  followed 
by  permanent  possession,  till  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Turks  in  Ghaznah  by  Alptegin.*  Governor  of  Khor- 
fts&n,  who  rehelled  against  his  muster,  the  Sultfin  of 
Bokli&rti.  Mahmud,  the  soil  ofNasirn’ddln  Scbuktcgin, 
the  Turkish  slave  and  successor  of  Alptegin,  made  no 
less  than  thirteen  successful  incursions  into  HinduslAn 
before  his  death,  a.  h.  421.  (a.  d,  1030.)  His  most 
extensive  and  destructive  inroad  was  that  upon  the  King 
of  NehrwArah,  in  a.  h.  415,  (a.  d.  1024.)  when  he  plun- 
dered and  destroyed  the  splendid  shrine  of  Sdmanal’ha, 
(Gibbon,  x.  337.)  on  a promontory  of  Guzer&t,  oppo- 
site to  the  island  of  Diu.  (Deb,  or  De\a,  t.  e.  the  Di- 
vine.) Except  in  the  Penj-Ab,  however,  no  Moham- 
medan Sovereignties  were  yet  established,  and  the  suc- 
cessors of  Mahinud  were  merely  Lords  Paramount, 
holding  the  allegiance  of  the  Hind  As  by  a very 
precarious  tenure.  Buhmm,  the  thirteenth  of  the 
Ghaznevi  Sultdns,  an  enlightened  patron  of  learning, 
became  the  victim  of  an  undue  rigour,  in  putting  to 
death  the  Prince  of  Ghuur,  a small  territory  on  the 
North-Western  declivity  of  Firuz  Kdh,  on  account  of 
the  support  which  he  had  given  to  the  rebellious  de- 
signs of  his  father-in-law,  Mohammed  Bayu  Selim, f 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  stationed  at  L&hdr. 
Alnu-d-riln-sftrl,  brother  of  the  deceused,  who  boasted 
of  his  descent  from  Zohdk,  the  adversary  of  Fertdun, 
hastened  from  the  mountains  of  Ghuur  to  avenge  his 
death,  and  soon  compelled  Bahr&ni  to  take  refuge  in  his 
Indian  territories,  where  he  died,  a.  h.  547  ; (a.  d.  1152  ;) 
and  though  his  son  Khosrab  Shah,  or  Khosrau  I.,  re- 
covered the  possession  of  Ghaznah,  he  held  it  only  for 
a very  short  time,  and  in  a.  h.  582,  (a.  d.  1 186.)  his  son 


• Colonel  Dow,  muled,  probably,  by  ignorant  Munsh'v  who 
dropped  the  final  nasals,  and  did  not  know  how  to  pronounce  Turkish 
words,  has  so  disfigured  these  name*,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
lo  recognise  them ; yet  Abwtagi.  Su»mctagi,  Almuidi  are  written, 
and  were  no  doubt  pronounced,  Alp-tegin,  Sebuktcgin,  llelmish,  by 
Krnihtali,  as  well  as  by  D’Herbelot,  whom  Colonel  Dow  would  have 
done  well  to  follow. 

4 Balin,  according  to  Dow,  i.  124. 


Khosrau  II.  was  taken  by  stratagem,  and  imprisoned  INDIA, 
in  a foi tress  on  Firuzkoh,  w here  he  was  toon  afterwards  - 

put  to  death.  In  a.  h.  553,  (a.  i>.  1157,)  Mo'izu-d-dln  Ghafin,  or 
Mohammed  ibn  Sam,*  afterwards  styled  Shihubu-d-dln,  Gbori  dy- 
had  been  ap|Kiinted,  by  his  brother,  Ghayyfeu-d-diti, 

Suit  An  of  Ghuur,  comtiiunder-in-chief,  nod  was,  us  Fc- 
rishlah  observes,  **  in  reality  the  Emperor,*'  being  of  a 
fur  more  vigorous  and  enterprising  character  than  his 
brother.  After  getting  possession  of  U'cb'h  (Adja,  in 
Dow,  i.  137.)  by  treachery,  and  receiving  a severe 
check  from  the  vulour  of  B'liim  Devi’s  troops  in  Gitze- 
rat.  he,  at  length,  after  repeated  trials,  succeeded,  as 
before  mentioned,  in  inveigling  Khosrau  II.  into  his 
power,  and  making  himself  master  of  Labor.  In 
a.  h.  587,  (a.  o.  1191,)  he  took  Tiberinduh,  then  Capi- 
tal of  the  Rfii  of  Ajamer;  (Ajnur;)  but  hearing,  on 
his  return  lo  Ghaznuh,  thui  Pit’hd  Uai,  (Prit’hwi  Raja,) 

Prince  of  Ajamcr,  together  with  his  brother,  K’h&o  De 
RAT,  Prince  of  Dihli,  were  inarching  at  the  head  of  a large 
force  in  order  to  retake  the  fortress  ol  Tiberinduh.  he  hast- 
ened back  to  its  relief,  and  meeting  their  combined  forces 
at  the  village  of  Xardyun,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sersutti, 

(Seres  wall,)  7 cds  (about  14  miles)  from  Th&ucsar,  Battle  of 
gave  them  battle,  llis  army  was  completely  routed,  and  Tliuie^t-r 
he  himself  narrowly  etcapid.  In  the  following  year  he 
renewed  his  hostilities,  and  challenged  the  Hindu  ILL 
jalts  to  take  the  alternative  of  embracing  the  true  Faith, 
or  defending  themselves  by  the  sword.  The  Hindus 
prepared  for  a determined  resistance,  ami  met  him  on 
the  same  field.  Having  experienced  their  resoluteness, 
he,  an  on  former  occasions,  had  recourse  to  stratagem  ; 
put  them  off  their  guard  by  proposing  a truce,  ami  taking 
them  by  surprise,  easily  succeeded  in  completely  routing 
their  forces.  Pit’hdrfe  was  taken  prisoner,  and  soon  after- 
wards put  to  death.  In  the  following  year  Slulnilm-il- 
din  established  the  seat  of  his  Government  at  Dihli ; and 
in  a.  m.  591  (a.  o.  1 194)  returned  to  Ghaznah,  after  de- 
feating the  army  of  Jay  Chand,  (Java  Chandra,)  lidjah 
of  Kunoj,  and  plundering  the  Temples  ut  Benares.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Hindu  bards,  Jayu  Chandra  was  led  bv 
a desire  of  vengeance  to  form  au  alliance  with  the  ene- 
mies of  his  Faith  and  Country,  and  was  thus,  without 
the  same  excuse,  guilty  of  the  same  error  as  Count 
Julian,  hastening  the  ruin  of  wluit  he  held  most  dear 
for  the  purpose  of  avenging  a personal  injury.  (As. 

Re*.  ix.  171.)  At  the  death  of  Shih&bu-d-dln,  his  la-  )letmi,hk 
vourite  and  freedman,  Kutbu-d-din  I’ beg,  a native  of  dynasty. 
Turkistdn,  who  was  already  his  master's  Viceroy  in 
India,  succeeded  to  that  part  of  his  dominions,  and  be- 
came the  founder  of  the  lletinisliSyych  dynasty. t He 
removed  the  seat  of  Empire  from  Ldhdr  to  Dibit ; but 
it  was  reserved  for  another  Tdtrfr,  or  Turki  freednmn, 
Shemsu-d-din  liettnish,  (Allumsh  of  Dow,)  who  raiser! 
himself  to  the  Throne  soon  alter  his  decease,  to  annex 
the  Kingdoms  ofBeng&l  and  BahAr  to  the  Empire.  This 
he  effected  in  a.  h.  622.  (a.  d.  1225,)  having  previously 
secured  himself  from  the  irruption  of  Jeugiz  Khan  by 
a timely  submission.  Nisiru-d-din  Mahmud,  grand- 
son of  lletmish,  was  the  most  estimable  Sovereign  who 
ever  sat  on  the  Throne  of  the  Moghuls.  Trained  in 
adversity,  he  had  learned  to  feel  as  well  as  to  com- 
mand, and  owed  his  almost  uninterrupted  success  to 
his  clemency  as  much  as  to  his  vigour.  lie  was  both 


* Mahofnmed  Gbori,  Dow,  i.  131. 

f Called  by  l>ow  tod  oilier  writer*  Ike  Psutn  Dynasty  ; erro- 
neously, as  these  Princes  w ere  Turk*,  and  not  Pal'tiAu*. 
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INDIA,  learned  and  a patron  of  learning,  as  the  celebrated 
— ■ Tabakdti  NdJirl,  dedicated  to  him,  sufficiently  shows. 

On  his  decease,  after  a reign  of  twenty-one  years,  he 
was  succeeded,  in  A.  if.  664,  (a.  o.  1265,)  by  his  Vezlr 
and  relation  Belben,*  a native  of  Kurd  Khatdi,  and  of 
U16|h.  vlie  Tribe  of  Albert.  Hospitable  and  beneficent,  a pn- 
khaui  djr-  tron  Gf  ^j,c  elegant  as  well  as  the  useful  Arts,  he  would 
“*1**  have  deserved  unmixed  praise  but  for  the  cruelty  with 
which  he  punished  those  whom  he  considered  as  traitors. 
His  Court  was  graced  by  many  men  of  distinguished 
talents,  and  among  others  by  Mir  Khosruu,  the  cele- 
brated Poet;  and  he  died  in  a.  ti.  685,  (a.  d.  1286.) 
when  more  than  eighty  years  old,  universally  beloved 
Ekiljivyeh.  and  regretted  by  all  his  subjects.  Firuz,  mi  rimmed 
Khiljl,  from  the  race  to  which  he  belonged,  was  de- 
scended from  a soldier  of  fortune,  and  paved  his  way 
to  the  Throne  by  the  assassination  of  Ka\kob&d,  his  pre- 
decessor, in  a.  if.  688;  (a.  d.  1289;)  but  he  seems 
almost  to  have  acted  in  self-defence,  and  was  not  hy 
nature  inclined  to  harshness  or  cruelly.  Though  seventy 
years  old  when  he  ascended  the  Throne,  his  lust  of 
dominion  was  not  repressed  by  age  ; but  he  readily 
assented  to  u proposal,  on  the  part  of  his  nephew, 
’Alau-d-din,  to  invade  the  Dekan.  The  invaders  were 
successful,  captured  the  fortress  of  D&gar’h.f  or  Tagara, 
and  carried  off  an  immense  booty  ; but  this  success  was 
fatal  to  the  Emperor,  for  ’AlAu-d-din  was  enabled,  hy 
the  treasures  thus  acquired,  to  levy  a large  army,  ruise 
the  standurd  of  rebellion,  nnd  depose  his  uncle,  whom 
he  caused  to  be  barbarously  murdered  in  his  presence 
in  a.  if.  605.  (a.  d.  1296.)  A reign  thus  begun  pro- 
mised little  for  the  happiness  or  security  of  his  subjects, 
and  few  of  the  Indian  Emperors  have  been  more  tyran- 
nical or  suspicious;  but  ’Al4u-d-din  was  an  able  though 
an  oppressive  tyrant;  and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  he 
extended  the  bounds  of  his  Empire  far  beyond  the  limits 
reached  by  any  of  his  predecessors,  on  the  other  he 
made  a most  gallant  defence  when  attacked  by  the 
Moghuls,  who  experienced  under  the  walls  of  Dihll 
the  severest  check  which  they  had  yet  sustained . 
Ilis  end  was  embittered  by  the  treachery  of  his  ser- 
vants and  the  success  of  his  enemies ; and  he  died, 
after  a reign  of  more  than  twenty  years,  a natural 
TVMikshs*  death,  in  a,  if.  716.  (a.  d.  1317.)  The  Moghuls,  how- 
ln  dynasty,  £VCI^  though  repressed,  were  not  permanently  repelled, 
*'  JJ’  and  ten  years  later,  in  the  reign  of  Mohammed  III., 

‘ Dihll  was  again  invested,  and  delivered  only  by  the 
payment  of  a very  large  ransom.  That  Emperor,  who 
M »tiul  wa-s  a,,d  improvident,  made  conquests  only  to  lose 
invaron.  (firm,  and  was  completely  routed  on  the  frontiers  of 
China,  which  he  foolishly  attempted  to  invade.  Bel&l- 
D6d,  not,  as  Ferishtah  affirms,  founder  of  Bijanagar,  or 
Bizan&gur,  (Bisnagar,  from  Vidydnagarl,  As.  lies.  ix. 
420.)  but  at  that  time  a powerful  Prince  in  the  Penin- 
sula, formed  an  ulliance  with  his  neighbours,  and  wrested 
from  the  Musulrn&ns  all  their  Southern  conquests, 
except  Dadlet-abdd.  On  the  death  of  Mohammed  III., 
in  \.  it.  752,  (a.  d.  1351.)  his  subjects  were  released 
from  the  yoke  of  a worthless  and  profuse  tyrant,  whose 
vices  were  redeemed  by  scarcely  one  estimable  quality. 
Fwreie  Hence  the  virtues  of  his  successor,  Firuz  111.,  pre- 
Shaw.  sented  a brighter  Contrast.  Bold  nnd  energetic,  without 
being  impetuous,  more  desirous  of  improving  than  of 


* Balm,  aceoMinjj  to  Dow,  who«*  MSS^ilovtitleu,  h»<J  Batin ; but 
BclWii.or  Bet-Ben.  appears  to  b«  the  more  correct  reading, 

f Rertapt  Pt6giri,  or  Dcvagiri. 


enlarging  his  dominions,  a judicious  patron  of  learning,  INDIA, 
nnd  an  universal  promoter  of  useful  undertakings,  no  • 

Indian  Monarch  has  left  more  memorials  of  the  wisdom 
of  his  Government,  or  of  the  beneficence  of  his  disposi- 
tion. Besides  palaces  and  mausoleums,  which  might 
have  been  suggested  by  pridt  or  a love  of  luxury,  baths, 
cdravdnser&Is,  and  public  gardens  attest  his  munifi- 
cence. while  forty  mosques,  thirty  schools,  and  five  hos- 
pitals were  monuments  of  his  piety.  The  hundred 
bridges,  one  hundred  and  fifty  wells,  and  fifty  canuls. 
made  by  his  command,  the  most  striking,  as  the  most 
unusual,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  useful,  of  all 
his  public  works,  afford  a lasting  proof  of  the  enlarge* 
ment  of  his  views,  and  give  him  a just  claim  to  the 
gratitude  of  posterity;  and  the  restoration  of  his  cele- 
brated canal  from  Kurn&l  to  Ilinsi  Ilisir,  bears  a 
powerful  testimony  to  the  beneficence  of  the  British 
Government.  Firaz  closed  a long  reign  and  a long 
life  in  a.  »i.  790 ; (*.  d.  1388 ;)  and  when  scarcely 
ten  years  mure  had  elupsed,  during  which  different 
members  of  his  family  contended  for  ihc  Throne,  Amir 
Timur,  belter  know'u  by  the  name  of  Tamerlane,  (Ti-  famei- 
mur  leng,  i.  r.  the  lame  Timur,)  led  his  overwhelming  line's 
armies  into  Hindustan,  and  in  a.  I*.  801  (a.  D.  1399)  *iou. 
took  possession  of  Dihll.  The  Penj-fib,  however,  was 
the  only  part  of  India  which  he  retained;  and,  except- 
ing by  a nominal  vassalage,  the  power  of  the  Emperor 
suffered  no  diminution  from  Tim  Vs  success;  but  in- 
ternal dissenlious,  and  the  evils  inherent  in  the  feudal 
system,  were  more  fatal  to  the  Sovereigns  of  Dihli  than 
the  inroads  of  the  Moghuls.  Mahmud  I IT.  died,  pos- 
sessed of  his  precarious  dignity,  at  the  close  of  a.  h. 

816,  (a.  l>.  1414.)  and  with  him  terminated  the  Turki 
dynasty,  which  hud  for  so  long  a period  enjoyed  the 
supreme  power  in  Hindustan,  on  a footing  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  Mamluks  in  Egypt. 

Khizr,  son  of  Suleiman,  either  nominally  or  really  a Khirr  KhA- 
Seyyid,  or  descendant  of  the  Prophet,  was  confirmed  n* 
by  Tunur  in  (he  possession  of  the  Subahdarl  of  Multdn, 
which  he  inherited  from  his  father;  and  his  territories 
were  augmented  by  the  Vice  royalty  of  the  Penj-6b. 
granted  by  the  same  conqueror.  When  thus  strength- 
ened, it  was  not  difficult  for  him  to  dispossess  Daulet 
Shdh  Lodi,  the  wretched  phantom  raised  to  the  Throne 
of  Dihli  by  the  urnara  (omrahs)  after  the  death  of 
Mahmud,  and  in  a.  h.  817  (a.  p.  1414)  he  became  the 
founder  of  a now  dynasty,  possessing  all  the  essentials 
of  royalty,  though  nominally  merely  the  vicegerent  of 
the  House  ofTimfir.  The  reign  of  the  Seyyids  was  of  pltlan  w 
short  duration.  Balildl  Lodi,  a Put ’h>in  Chief  of  a Afghan  dj- 
daring  and  enterprising  spirit,  whose  grandfather,  Ibra-  nasty, 
hint,  had  used  the  wealth  acquired  by  commerce  as  a 
means  of  raising  himself  to  the  Government  of  Mult&n, 
taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  and  folly  of  his  mas- 
ter, collected  a powerful  body  of  his  countrymen,  and 
was  prepared  at  the  proper  moment  to  seize  upon  a 
Throne  which  its  possessors  evidently  knew  not  how  to 
preserve.  The  irresolution  of  the  Emperor  ’Al&u-d-dtn 
hastened  that  moment,  and  on  the  invitation  of  his 
Vezlr,  who  found  he  was  no  longer  trusted  by  his 
master,  Bdhldl  took  possession  of  Dihli,  ami  in  a.  h. 

855  (*.  d.  1451)  assumed  the  title  as  well  as  the  power 
of  sovereignty.  His  son  Ibr&him  Lodi  rendered  him- 
self hi  odious,  that  his  Umerfi,  or  Princes,  formed  a party 
to  call  in  Mink  Babur,  a descendant  of  Tim  dr,  and  at 
that  time  Sovereign  of  Muv.irr4-n-nahr,  or  the  Country 
beyond  the  Oxus.  A decisive  battle,  fought  on  the 
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INDIA,  plains  of  Pani-pet,  near  the  Jamunk,  on  the  7th  of 
v— ' Rejib,  a.  h.  932,  (a.  d.  1526.)  and  the  success  of  BA- 
Moghols  ot  bur's  arms  placed  the  Moghul  dynasty  on  the  Throne 
r(m6rt  dy-  0f  HindfalAn ; but  another  decisive  engagement,  fought 
B»uk*  of  on  '^e  very  ground  235  years  afterwards,  again  de- 
Panmp«i.  cided  the  fate  of  India,  and  deprived  his  descendants 
of  all  but  the  name  of  their  former  dignity.  B&bur, 
who  was  an  able  and  an  amiable  Prince,  did  not  long 
enjoy  his  conquests ; and  his  eldest  son,  Humdydn, 
who  succeeded  him  in  a,  ii.  937,  (a.  d.  1530,)  had  to 
contend  with  turbulent  nobles  and  ambitious  relations, 
who,  after  twelve  years  of  intestine  warfare,  drove  him 
Shfrkbinf  into  exile.  The  treachery  of  Sber  Khan,  the  Afghan, 
or  Afgha*  who  succeeded  him,  was  palliated  in  the  eyes  of  the 
dy"“ty-  Hindfts  by  the  merit  of  expelling  a foreigner  from  the 
Throne  ; but  his  wise  and  beneficent  measures  for  the 
convenience  and  security  of  his  subjects  gave  him  a 
belter  title  to  their  esteem.  His  sons  inherited  neither 
his  wisdom  nor  his  good  qualities  ; and  Hindfistiin, 
after  having  been  desolated  for  nine  years  by  anarchy 
TaVrairfe  And  misrule,  was  again  placed  under  the  sole  authority 
»l*io.  of  Ilumdyun,  by  the  decisive  victory  which  he  gained 
at  Serhind  in  a.  h.  962.  (a.  d.  1555.)  This  excellent 
Prince,  distinguished  alike  for  personal  courage,  mild- 
ness, and  benevolence,  was  killed  by  an  accidental  fall 
just  one  year  after  he  recovered  his  Throne,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Akbar,  the  most  illustrious  as  well  as 
the  most  prosperous  of  the  Moghul  Emperors,  on  the 
7th  «.f  Rebfu-1  ewel,  a.  h.  963.  (a.  n.  1556.) 

Acker.  Though  little  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age  at  the 

time  of  his  father's  death,  Akbar  conducted  himself,  on 
his  accession  to  the  Throne,  with  a degree  of  prudence 
and  dignity  not  to  be  expected  at  so  early  a period  of  life, 
lie  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  Behrim  Khkn, 
an  able  but  ambitious  and  overbearing  man,  who,  with 
a ward  of  less  discretion  and  talent,  would  have  either 
left  him  nothing  but  the  shadow  of  authority,  or  have 
involved  the  Country  in  a deeper  labyriuth  of  anarchy 
and  confusion  than  that  from  which  his  talents,  directed 
and  checked  by  the  firmness  of  Akbar,  effectually  rescued 
it.  When  no  longer  under  the  guardianship  of  Behr&m, 
that  Prince  studied  to  consolidate  and  secure  his  terri- 
tories, by  granting  a complete  toleration  of  the  different 
Religions  professed  by  his  subjects,  promoting  the  inter- 
course of  the  Provinces  with  each  other,  and  providing 
for  the  administration  of  justice  without  offending  the 
prejudices  of  the  Hindus.  Before  the  fortieth  year  of 
his  reign,  Kashmir,  in  the  North,  and  Kh&ndesh,  Te- 
linginah,  with  a portion  of  BerAr,  Golcondah,  and 
Datilel-Abkd,  in  the  South,  (Dekan,)  had  been  added 
to  his  dominions  ; but  he  never  succeeded  in  subjecting 
the  whole  of  the  Dekan,  nor  did  the  Southern  part  of 
the  Peninsula  ever  form  a part  of  the  Moghul  Empire. 
Though  not  at  all  deficient  in  personal  courage,  Akbar 
wisely  committed  the  care  of  his  military  expeditions  to 
his  sons  and  the  Viceroys  of  the  Frontier  Provinces,  re- 
serving for  himself  the  general  direction  of  the  whole, 
and  the  superintendence  of  the  Civil  administration. 
Exact  registers  were  kept  of  the  revenue  of  every  Town- 
ship, and  of  the  troops  employed  in  each  District ; the 
number  of  officers  employed,  and  the  regulations  ob- 
served in  every  department  of  the  administration  were 
also  accurately  recorded,  and  the  whole  embodied  by 
his  Vezlr,  Abd-l-fazl,  under  the  name  of  the  Ayln  Ak- 
bari,  or  Akbarian  Register,  furnishes  the  most  valuable 
materials  for  a statistical  account  of  India.  TTie  mag- 
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nanimity,  as  well  as  the  firmness  and  sagacity  of  this  INDIA 
Prince,  was  called  forth  by  the  conduct  of  Behr&m  '-‘■v-*1-' 
Kh&n,  whose  domineering  spirit  hurried  him  into  acts 
of  rebellion,  when  he  found  that  Akbar  was  determined 
to  be  really  and  not  nominally  Sovereign.  Under 
the  colour  of  a pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  Behrhm  col- 
lected an  armed  force,  and  openly  bade  defiance  to  his 
master.  He  was,  however,  soon  overcome,  and  in- 
stead of  being  pursued  as  a rebel,  was  kindly  received 
and  forgiven  by  Akbar,  who  provided  him  with  a 
princely  retinue  to  escort  him  on  his  pilgrimage.  Abti-I- 
fazl,  the  oilier  illustrious  Vezlr  of  this  Emperor,  was 
worthy  of  the  favour  which  he  so  long  enjoyed  ; and  if 
Akhar  was  fortunate  in  possessing  such  a minister, 
Abu-l-fazl  was  happy  in  having  a master  who  so  well 
understood  the  value  of  his  talents.  While  the  enlarged 
and  benevolent  views  of  this  Emperor  secured  for  him 
the  affections  of  his  subjects,  the  vigilance  and  activity 
of  his  administration  repressed  the  turbulent,  and  af- 
forded a security  of  person  and  property  rarely  enjoyed 
under  a feudal  Government.  Never,  therefore,  was 
commerce  in  a more  flourishing  state,  or  industry  more 
certain  of  its  reward  ; and  though  he  maintained  a force 
of  not  less  than  600, OtH)  men,  his  treasury  was  never 
exhausted,  for  his  annual  receipts  rarely  fell  short  of 
£50,000,000  sterling. 

Akbar  was  bom  while  his  father  was  in  exile  at  the 
Court  of  Ajmlr;  he  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as 
trained  in  the  school  of  adversity,  and  to  that,  in  con- 
junction with  hts  own  good  sense  and  excellent  dispo- 
sition, may  be  ascribed  the  success  and  ultimate  tran- 
quillity of  his  long  reign.  He  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  free  from  the  influence  of  caprice,  by  which, 
from  early  habits  of  unrestrained  indulgence,  despotic 
Princes  are  so  often  enslaved  ; and  though  something 
may  be  ascribed  to  his  good  fortune  in  possessing  such 
able  ministers,  much  more  is  due  to  his  own  persever- 
ance in  maintaining  them  in  their  posts,  and  guarding 
himself  against  the  artful  misrepresentations  which  envy 
and  jealousy  never  fail  to  insinuate  into  u Sovereign's 
ear. 

After  the  death  of  Akbar,  in  Rabiu-s-s&nt,  a.h.  1014,  iehaun- 
(July  1605,)  his  only  surviving  son,  Selim,  ascended  J** 
the  throne,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Jeh&ngtr.  (Con- 
queror  of  the  World.)  He  had  either  more  violent 
passions,  or  less  self-control  than  his  father,  and  there- 
fore soon  stained  his  hands  in  innocent  blood ; first,  by 
sacrificing  the  husband  of  the  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished Nur  JehAn,  (Light*  of  the  World,)  who  had 
long  been  the  object  of  his  affections.  His  ardent  pas- 
sions not  only  made  him  her  slave,  but  diverted  bia 
attention  from  (he  duties  of  his  exalted  station,  and  pre- 
vented him  from  making  the  proper  use  of  his  abilities, 
which  were  considerable.  His  father-in-law,  Sh«£r- 
Afkan,  however,  otherwise  called  Ayy&s,  by  birth  a 
T&lkr.  who,  with  the  title  of  rtsmddu^d-daulah,  was  his 
Prime  Minister,  treading  in  the  steps  of  Akbar  and 
Abu-l-fazl,  made  ample  amends  for  the  negligence  of 
his  master,  and  drew  down  upon  his  head  the  blessings 
of  his  subjects.  The  same  toleration,  the  same  encou- 
ragement of  commerce,  and  a still  greater  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  agriculture,  were  still  maintained ; 
and  it  was  probably  with  a view  to  profit  by  the  rivalry 
of  different  European  nations,  that  the  English  were 
allowed  to  establish  a Factory  at  Surat,  though  the  ter- 
ritory acquired  by  the  Portuguese  in  Guzerhl  had 
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Kiulw*  lwe^ve  Provinces  called  Sub  ah*,  each  governed  by  a 
Subah-dir,  containing  105  Serkdrs  or  Districts,  and 
2*37  Kiisbahs,  or  Townships,  producing  an  annual  re- 
venue, as  fixed  for  ten  years,  of  3 arbs,  62  karcir, 
97  laics,  55,246  dams.  (929,755,246.)  or  9,07,43881  sik- 
kah  ruptyahs,  2 inis,  and  Spnlsfc,  (nearly  £4, 600,000.) 
The  Subahs  in  the  time  of  Akbar  were,  1.  Allah-ibid  ; 
2.  Agrah  : 3 Aud'h,  or  Awad’h  : 4.  Ajmlr,  or  Ajamcr  : 
5.  Ahmed-ibid,  or  Gujarit:  6.  Bahir:  7.  Bengil  : 
8.  Dihli : 9.  Kabul : l0.Lah.tr,  or  Lihaur  : 1 1.  Mul- 
tan : 12.  Milwah:  13.  Berir:  14.  Khindish,  and 
15.  Ahmed-nagar,  or  Aureng-db&d.  The  Southern 
States,  which  were  not  annexed  to  the  Empire  till  the 
reign  of  Ai'treng-z£b.  were  divided  into  three  Subahs  : 

1.  Uiji-pur : 2.  Mohammed- ibid,  or  Blder  : 3.  Haider- 
ibid.  These  Provinces  contained  61  Serkirs,  and, 
according  to  the  Malirattah  Records,  produced  a re- 
venue of  8,11,30,877,  rupiyahs.  Of  these  Provinces 
separate  accounts  will  be  found  under  their  proper 
heads ; and  as  additional  information  respecting  Aorah 
and  Allah -aba  o has  been  obtained  since  the  former 
part  of  this  Work  was  published,  a fuller  and  supple- 
mentary account  of  those  important  Subahs  may  pro- 
perly be  added  here. 

Aifis-  The  Stibah*  of  Aorah  is  bounded  on  the  North  by 

Dihli,  on  the  West  by  Ajmlr ; on  the  South  by  Mil- 
wah,  and  on  the  East  by  Aud’h  and  Allah-ibid.  It  is 
about  250  miles  long,  and  180  broad,  and  is  sub- 
divided into  the  following  Districts : (Serkirs :)  1. Agrah: 

2.  the  IM-ib : 3 Ituwi:  4.  Farrokh-ibid : 5.  Kilpf, 
Grihad,  and  Gwillir:  6.  B’hart-pir:  7.  Alvar  and 
Micheri : 8. ‘Ali-gar’h : of  these  ItAwi,  Furrokh  ibid, 
and  'All  gar'h  are  comprehended  within  the  D6-4b,  and 
have  been  already  described.  (Dooab.  Uualior,  Calpi.) 
The  river  Chanbal,  which  traverses  this  Province  in  all 
its  breadth,  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  and 
separates  the  bare  and  level  country  on  its  Northern, 
from  the  woody  hills  on  its  Southern  side.  Placed 
between  25®  and  28°  North  latitude,  its  climate  is  more 
temperate  than  that  of  Bengil.  or  most  parts  of  the 
Peninsula  ; but  hot  and  suffocating  winds  are  ocasion- 


nlrcady  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Court.  The  latter 
part  of  Jehingirs  reign  was  embittered  by  the  rebel- 
lious conduct  of  his  son  Mohammed,  afterwards  called 
ShAh  Jehkn,  who  found  ready  and  willing  agents  among 
the  feudal  Chiefs,  on  whom  the  greater  part  of  the 
Empire  had  been  bestowed.  The  vigilance  and  severity 
of  his  father,  however,  effectually  barred  his  success,  and 
Jehingir  died  a natural  death,  while  on  his  march  into 
Kashmir,  in  the  month  of  Sefer,  a.  h.  1037,  (a.  d.  1627,) 
after  having  reigned  twenty-two  years. 

The  History  of  India  during  the  subsequent  reigns  is 
so  intimately  connected  with  that  of  Great  Britain  and 
other  European  States,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter 
upon  it  here ; and  as  the  reader  has  seen  the  origin 
and  gradual  formation  of  the  prevailing  divisions  in  Hin- 
dustan. he  will  be  prepared  for  some  general  remarks 
on  them,  and  a more  particular  account  «<f  such  Pro- 
vinces as  have  been  omitted,  or  only  slightly  noticed  in 
this  Work.  In  the  fortieth  year  of  Akbar’s  reign,  (a.  h. 
1002.  a.  d.  1594.1  his  dominions  were  subdivided  into 


* .Sii&aA,  is  Arabic,  meant  a Urge  heap  of  gram,  dates,  or  other  pro- 
duce. and  thance  a granary  or  alorebouae ; m that  the  term  waa 
perhaps  used  in  its  present  sense,  because  there  waa  a Urge  public 
granary  in  the  chief  city  of  each  Province. 


ally  felt,  and  the  air  of  the  woody  districts  It,  as  usual,  INDIA, 
unhealthy.  The  streams  are  not  very  numerous,  and  — 
the  fertility  of  the  country,  from  want  of  means  of 
irrigation,  depends  much  upon  the  periodical  rains. 

Indigo,  cotton,  and  sugar  are  the  kinds  of  produce  for 
which  the  soil  is  best  suited,  and  agriculture,  even  in  the 
districts  under  the  native  Governments,  is  increasing. 

As  this  Country  is  not  mountainous,  mineral  productions 
are  neither  found,  nor  to  be  expected,  in  any  quantity, 
and  its  animals  are  similar  to  those  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Provinces ; but  its  horses  are  esteemed  superior  to 
any  bred  further  East,  except  those  from  the  Company’s 
studs.  Coarse  cottons  are  the  staple  manufacture,  and 
the  raw  produce,  mentioned  above,  is  exported  in  con- 
siderable quantities  The  British  districts  are  far  more 
populous  than  those  subject  to  native  Princes,  but  the 
population  of  the  whole  Province  probably  does  not  ex- 
ceed eight  millions.  The  Country  to  the  East  of  the 
Jumuni  (Juinni)  is  immediately  under  the  Presidency 
of  Bengil.  The  tracts  to  the  South  of  the  Chanbuf, 
with  the  exception  of  Kilpi,  are  a part  of  the  territory  of 
Daulet  Rid  Sind’hli.  The  Country  to  the  North-West 
of  Agrah  comprehends  the  domains  subject  to  the 
Rijis  of  Michtfrl,  and  B'hart-pur,  and  many  petty  inde- 
pendent Chiefs;  all  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain,  and  prevented  by  the  Government  iu  Bengal 
from  continuing  the  intestine  feuds  which  so  long  deso- 
lated their  country.  The  natives  are  generally  hand- 
some and  robust ; and  are  for  the  most  part  Hindus  or 
Mohammedans,  with  a few  Sik’hs.  Of  the  first,  many 
are  Jits  and  Mlwaties,  the  latter  of  whom  celebrated  for 
their  predatory  habits  ; and  the  universal  prevalence  of 
the  Hindu  Faith  is  a striking  evidence  of  the  inefficiency 
of  compulsion  to  produce  a change  in  long-established 
opinions  and  prejudices.  The  Persian  may  be  termed 
the  official  language  of  this  Province  ; it  is  also  spoken 
by  the  higher  classes,  and  next  to  it  the  Hinddstiui,  or 
the  Hindi,  is  the  common  medium  of  intercourse  both 
among  Mohammedans  and  Hindus  ; the  Braj.  or  Brij- 
b'hikhi,  (Vraja-b’hishi.)  a cultivated  dialect  of  the 
Hindi,  is  also  spoken  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Agrah 
to  the  Vind’hya  mountains. 

The  district  of  Agrah  extends  along  the  banks  of  the  District. 
J around,  from  Kdsi  to  its  junction  with  the  Chanbai. 

Dig,  B'hartpur,  D’hdl-pur,  Birl,  and  R&ji-keri,  are 
its  Western  boundaries.  The  neighbourhood  of  native 
Principalities,  where  banditti  and  freebooters  find  a 
ready  asylum,  is  a great  check  on  the  improvement  of 
this  country.  The  jurisdiction  of  Chati,  on  the  borders 
of  Dihli  and  the  dominions  of  the  Nawwib  Ahmed 
Bakhsh  Khin,  has  175  villages,  but  they  arc  separated 
by  thickets  favourable  to  robbery  and  insubordination. 

Kdsi  is  a large  commercial  and  wealthy  town.  Nand- 
gad  and  BarsinA  are  much  frequented  as  places  of 
pilgrimage.  8dnk  is  a considerable  frontier  town. 

Mat’huri  (Muttra)  and  Bindriban  (Vrmdivan)  are 
celebrated  Hindu  sanctuaries,  and  thence  populous  and 
flourishing ; and  by  the  erection  of  gates  at  the  eud  of 
the  principal  streets,  their  police  has  been  much  im- 
proved. Highway  robbery,  the  most  prevalent  crime, 
is  with  difficulty  repressed.  In  1813  this  district  con- 
tained 1,222,667  small  big'hahs  of  land  in  cultivation, 
yielding  a revenue  of  1,425,802  rupees.  (.£720,000,) 

330,807  big’hahs  fit  for  cultivation,  and  902,740  en- 
tirely  waste.  Ci  „ 

Agrah,  the  Capital  of  this  Province,  is  situated  in  27°  a jt». 
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INDIA,  i North,  and  77°  53*  East,  on  the  Southern  bank  of  the 
Jamunk,  which  is  there  of  a very  considerable  breadth, 
and  never  fordable.  It  was  the  favourite  residence  of 
Akbar,  and,  on  that  account, called  Akbar-abdd,  (Ak bar's 
abode,)  and  its  former  extent  and  splendour  are  mani- 
fested by  the  ruins  with  which  it  is  surrounded  ; but  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  now  uninhabited,  and,  excepting 
that  which  leads  from  the  fort  to  the  Mat’hurk  gate, 
its  streets  are  as  narrow  and  inconvenient  as  those  of 
most  Asiatic  towns.  The  citadel  is  a large  fort  of  red 
sandstone,  from  the  quarries  near  Fatah-pur.  strongly 
fortified  in  the  Indian  fashion,  ami,  as  such,  still  tenable 
against  a native  force  ; but  the  Taj-mahull  (Diadem  of 
the  Place)  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all  its  public 
edifices.  It  is  a mausoleum  formed  of  white  marble 
like  that  of  Carrara,  and  erected  by  Sh&h  Jch&u  in 
honour  of  Nur  Jch&u  Begum.  Its  general  beauty  is 
still  unimpaired ; and  from  the  airy  lightness  of  its 
min&ruhs,  contrasted  with  the  ponderous  grandeur  of 
its  gateway,  mosque,  and  jama' at-khdwh , (hall  of 
assembly.)  it  is  altogether  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
Mohammedan  architecture  existing  in  India.  The  rows 
of  lofty  cypresses  and  fountains,  which  render  the  great 
square  in  front  of  it  an  agreeable  place  of  resort,  are 
kept  up  at  the  public  expense.  The  Miitl  me*jid,  or 
pearl  mosque,  a small  but  exquisitely  finished  building 
of  white  marble,  the  Jdmi'mt-xjid,  or  principal  mosque, 
the  great  square,  ( chauk .)  and  the  tomb  of  I'tiin&du  d- 
daulah,  with  its  delicate  lattice-work  and  rich  mosaics, 
are  lasting  records  of  the  wealth  and  piety,  as  well  as  of 
the  taste  and  skill,  of  the  Moghuls,  and  still  render 
A grab  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  in  Asia.  But 
the  form,  extent,  aud  magnificence  of  the  city,  is  best 
estimated  by  the  prospect  from  one  of  the  minarets  of 
Akbar's  Mausoleum  at  $ikandarah,  six  miles  to  the 
North  of  the  present  town.  From  this  the  spectator 
looks  over  a level  of  not  less  than  thirty  mites  in  a 
straight  line,  covered  with  ruins.  The  present  popula- 
tion of  Agrah  is  of  a very  small  amount  compared  with 
the  multitudes  it  contained  when  that  area  was  covered 
with  habitable  buildings  ; and  it  has  not  yet  probably 
risen  to  ; 00,000,  though  the  tranquillization  of  Riijpu- 
tanah  had,  eleven  years  ago,  (in  1818,)  occasioned  a 
very  rapid  increase  in  the  amouut  of  the  Customs,  and 
no  doubt  a proportionate  augmentation  in  the  numbers 
of  the  inhabitants.  Agrah  came  into  the  possession  of 
Great  Britain  in  1803,  aud  has  since  that  time  been  the 
head-quarters  of  a large  military  corps,  as  well  as  the 
residence  of  a Civil  magistrate  and  collectors  of  re- 
venues, subordinate  to  the  Court  of  Circuit  at  Bareli  i. 

Kuitipoor.  Fatehpur , (more  properly  Fat-h-pur,  i.  e.  the  City 

of  Victory.)  culled  Sikmh,  to  distinguish  it  from  unothcr 
town  of  the  same  name,  is  now  a mere  village,  though 
the  area,  surrounded  by  its  embattled  walls,  built  by 
Akbar.  is  very  large.  It  is  in  26°  6"  North,  and  77° 
34  East,  and  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the  sepulchral 
chapel  of  Sh&h  Selim  Chisti,  a Mohammedan  saint,  to 
the  efficacy  of  whose  prayers  the  birth  of  Jehingirwas 
believed  to  be  due.  Within  the  sacred  enclosure  sur- 
rounding the  lurbeh,  or  chapel,  many  of  Akbar's  family 
lie  interred  ; and  there  are  several  beautiful  specimens  of 
the  Saracenic  style  of  architecture  among  the  Palaces 
and  monuments  erected  in  the  reigu  of  Akbar,  who  was 
much  attached  to  this  place. 

Muttra.  Mathura,  on  the  Western  bank  of  the  Jam’nk,  in 
27°  31'  North,  and  77°  33'  East,  is  celebrated  in  the 


Hindu  legends  as  the  scene  of  Krishna's  early  adven-  INDIA. 

lures,  and  as  one  of  the  first  shrines  plundered  by  the ■« 

Musulcn&ns,  having  been  destroyed  by  Mahmud,  Sultan 
of  Ghaznah,  in  a.  d.  1018.  Under  Atireng-z£b  it  was 
again  the  object  of  similar  zeal ; and  from  the  materials 
of  the  finest  Temple  erected  by  Vlra  Sing  ha  D»J  va  R&ja, 
of  Uchch'ha,  who  restored  the  shrines  after  the  devasta- 
tion of  Mahmud,  was  a mosque  built  by  order  of  that 
bigoted  tyrant.  Another  curious  relic  is  the  Observa- 
tory erected  in  the  fort  by  Jay-Sing'h  Rajd  of  Jay-pur, 
or  Jay-nagar.  A place  held  so  sacred,  and  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  legends  of  idolaters,  could  not  fail  to 
provoke  the  hostility  of  fanatical  Musulm&ns  ; and  after 
having  .suffered  so  much  in  more  barbarous  Ages  from 
that  cause,  the  inhabitants  of  Mathurk  were  again  the 
object  of  a general  massacre  by  Ahined  Sh&h,  the 
Abd&lf,  in  1756.  The  town  was  afterwards  granted  by 
the  Siud’ht&s  to  General  Perron,  commander  in  chief 
of  their  forces,  but  was  taken  by  the  British  troops, 
without  resistance,  in  1803,  notwithstanding  the  addi-  * 
tional  works  with  which  the  fortifications  had  been 
strengthened : it  has  since  that  period  been  the  head- 
quarters of  a brigade  stationed  to  the  South  of  the  city. 

The  sacred  monkeys,  bulls,  parrots,  and  peacocks,  with 
which  it  abounds,  as  well  as  the  cade  fish  in  its  streams, 
cannot  fail  to  remind  the  classical  traveller  of  the  XVth 
Satire  of  Juvenal. 

Bindrdban , (from  Vrind&vana,)  «.  e.  the  Grove  °f  BindabtnH 
Tulasi  trees,  (Ocymum  gratistimum ,)  is  a large  town 
on  the  Western  bank  of  the  Jain’na,  on  27°  34'  North, 
and  77°  34'  East,  on  the  spot  which,  according  to  the 
Purkn'as,  was  the  scene  of  Krishna’s  infancy  and  youthful 
days,  and  of  his  revels  with  his  beloved  Rkd*h&. 

Whilst  Yamuni,  whose  waters  clear 
yarned  litdnpreat'ha'*  valleys  cheer, 

With  Seres'* all  knit  in  mystic  chain, 

Gurgles  o’er  the  vocal  plain 
Of  Mit’hu/k,  by  sweet  Brindkvan’a  grove, 

Where  Gopa’s  lovelorn  daughters  rove, 

And  hurls  iris  axure  stream  amain. 

Few  places  have  been  more  completely  hallowed  hy 
superstition,  or  possess  more  striking  monuments  of 
mistaken  piety.  The  great  Pagoda  in  the  shape  of  a 
cross ; the  various  pools  (kundt)  sacred  to  R&d’hft, 

Sykma,  and  Jay&cha,  the  waters  of  which  cleanse  from 
internal  as  well  as  external  pollutions;  the  ghdf,  or 
landing-place,  where  Krishna  destroyed  the  hydra ; the 
kadamba , (Nauclea  Orieniatit,)  under  which  he  played 
upon  his  flute ; the  overhanging  mount,  govern* han, 
with  which  he  protected  the  herdsmen  from  the  over- 
whelming showers  from  heaven,  (Indra,)  and  his  favour- 
ite retreats  in  the  adjoining  woods,  are  devoutly  visited 
by  pilgrims,  and  becoming  the  abodes  of  ehibis , i.  e.  reli- 
gious mendicants ; the  only  part  of  the  population  who 
showed  a disposition  to  oppose  the  measures  taken,  in 
1812,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  police  in  checking 
the  frauds  and  depredations  so  easily  committed,  and  so 
difficult  to  repress,  where  such  vast  crowds  are  conti- 
nually brought  together. 

Gbhad,  the  Capital  of  a district  in  the  Province  of  Qotlufj 
Agrah,  in  26°  24'  North,  and  78°  70'  East,  was  an 
insignificant  village  belonging  to  the  district  of  Gwi- 
H&r,  at  so  late  a period  as  the  middle  of  the  XVIIth 
century;  and  its  Zemiud&r,  or  landholder,  was  a Jit  of 
the  Bam  roll  Tribe.  In  the  period  of  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion which  followed  the  death  of  Aureng-zlb,  his 
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INDIA,  successors  became  independent  Chieftains,  and  assumed 
the  title  of  RAnA.  Bhlm  Sing*b,  who  was  reigning  in 
1761.  made  himself  master  of  GwAlTAr,  but  it  was  re- 
taken by  MadliAjl  Sind’hlA.  in  1784.  At  the  close  of 
1805,  the  RinA  relinquished  the  fort  and  territory  of 
Gdhad,  and  received  the  districts  of  D’hdl-pur,  BArl, 
and  RAjA-k6rA,  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  about 
400,000  rupees,  in  peqietual  sovereignty.  Gdhad  has 
since  that  period  been  generally  tributary  to  Daulei  Rid 
SlntThTA.  Though  hilly,  it  has  a fertile  soil,  along  the 
course  of  the  Chanbnl,  and  in  1805  produced  a re- 
venue of  18  laks  (£198,000)  per  annum,  9 of  which 
were  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  subsidiary  force 
furnished  by  the  British  Government 

Ourt,  or  B’kart-pur,  (from  B'harata-pura,  the  city  of  B harat.) 
uripoor.  (^pj^i  uf  a small  Stale,  and  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  in  HindAsiAn,  is  in  27°  17'  North, 
and  77°  23*  East,  and  commands  a territory  which  con- 
tains about  5000  square  miles,  being  rather  larger  than 
that  of  the  RAjA  of  MAch^rl,  and  forming  the  Western 
boundary  of  the  district  of  Agrali.  B 'hart-pur,  Dig, 
Kdmb’hAr,  WeTr.  KarnA,  and  RivAnah  are  its  chief 
towns ; and  the  latter  is  its  Southern,  as  Gd-pAl-gaPh, 
a strong  fort,  is  its  Northern  boundary.  From  Dig  to 
B’hart-pAr,  the  country  is  inundated  in  the  rainy  season. 

Jmu.  It  iH  inhabited  by  JAts,  a low  Tribe  of  Sudras,  very' 
different  from  the  J&ts,  or  JaLs  of  the  Penj-Ab,  who  are 
Mohammedans.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  XVIIth  cen- 
tury they  migrated  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  ill  lower 
Multdn,  and  settled  near  the  Ganges  and  Jam'nA.  The 
Civil  wars  which  arose  shortly  afterwards,  were  favour- 
able to  their  predatory  habits,  and  they  soon  acquired 
treasure  and  territory  by  their  plundering  excursions. 
CharA-man,  who  erected  the  fortress  of  B’hart-pur, 
derived  his  funds  from  the  pillage  of  Aureng-zdb’s  army 
on  its  march,  in  his  last  expedition  to  the  Dekan.  Suraj 
Mall,  one  of  his  successors,  was  killed,  in  a.  i>.  1763, 
in  an  engagement  with  Najaf  KliAn  ; and  when  his  son 
JfwAr  Sing’h  was  murdered,  in  1768,  the  JAt  territory 
extended  from  Agrali  to  Dibit  one  way,  and  to  It&wah 
another,  besides  having  a tract  South  of  the  Chanbal, 
and  possessing  three  fortresses,  believed  to  be  impreg- 
nable ; but  in  1780  Najaf  KhAn  succeeded  in  subduing 
the  greater  part  of  that  Country,  leaving  the  RAjA  little 
more  than  B’liart-ptir,  and  a domain  producing  about 
7 laks  of  rupees  (.£77,000)  per  annum.  In  1803  an 
alliance  was  formed  between  Ranjlt’h  Sing'h,  then 
governing  this  petty  State,  and  Great  Britaiu,  and  dis- 
tricts producing  an  annual  revenue  of  7,54,000  rupees 
(£62,500)  were  ceded  to  it.  The  RAjA.  however, 
violated  his  engagements  in  1805,  by  receiving  into  his 
fortress  Je-wnnt  Rid  Ildlkar,  the  Mahrattah  Chief,  who 
had  just  been  defeated  by  Lord  Lake.  The  town  and 
fort,  about  eight  miles  in  circumference,  were  strongly 
fortified  by  a mud -wall  of  great  height  and  thickness, 
flanked  with  bastions,  well  provided  with  artillery,  and 
enclosed  by  a very  wide  and  deep  ditch.  The  great  ex- 
tent o!  the  town,  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  the  abun- 
dant provision  of  stores  in  the  magazines,  and  the  facility 
with  which  supplies  were  obtained  from  without,  as  the 
besieging  army  was  too  small  to  invest  the  place,  all 
gave  a great  advantage  to  its  defenders,  who  muiutained 
their  post  with  great  resolution.  The  perseverance  of 
the  British  commander,  however,  induced  the  RAjA 
to  capitulate;  and  a second  Treaty  was  signed  on 
the  I7th  of  April,  1805,  by  which  the  ceded  territory 


was  resumed,  the  RAjA  engaged  to  pay  20  laks  INDIA. 
(£220,000)  as  an  indemnity,  and  to  deliver  up  hia  son  v-— ' 
as  a security  for  his  future  good  conduct  The  neces- 
sity of  such  measures  was  clearly  manifested  by  the 
continual  encroachments  which  he  attempted  to  make  ; 
his  immediate  submission,  however,  when  he  appre- 
hended that  force  would  be  used,  prevented  the  neces- 
sity of  having  recourse  to  arms,  and  he  died  in  the 
peaceful  possession  of  his  domain  in  1824.  The  capi- 
tulation of  Bhart-pdr  is  memorable  in  the  History  of 
our  wars  in  India,  us  having  been  purchased  at  the 
severe  price  of  no  less  than  3100  men  killed  and 
wounded.  In  1824,  Bidwant  Sing’h,  a boy  only  seven 
years  old,  succeeded  to  the  Throne,  on  the  sudden  death 
of  his  father,  and  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of 
his  mother  and  uncle  ; but  early  in  the  following  year, 
they  were  attacked  by  one  of  his  cousins,  Darjant  SA\ 
who  murdered  the  uncle,  and  took  the  RAjA  prisoner. 

As  negotiation  was  attempted  in  vain,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  more  effectual  means,  and  the  place 
was  captured  by  storm,  after  a siege  of  six  weeks,  on  the 
10th  of  January  Is26,  with  the  loss  of  103  killed,  and 
466  wounded,  while  the  garrison  lost  about  4000  men. 

Darjant  Sal  and  his  family  were  taken,  while  flying, 
and  imprisoned  at  AllahAbAd,  The  fortifications  were 
destroyed,  and  the  other  strong  holds  in  the  neighbour- 
hood occupied,  without  resistance,  by  British  garrisons. 

Dig , situated  in  27°  30*  North,  and  77°  12*  East,  was  Dee*, 
strongly  fortified  by  RAjA  Suraj  Mall  in  a.  d.  1760,  and 
captured  by  the  British  troops  in  1806.  It  4s  in  a 
hilly  country,  liable  to  violent  and  sudden  inundations 
from  mountain  torrents,  against  which  the  town  is  pre- 
served by  large  embankments.  The  remains  of  some 
very  fine  Palaces  and  Gardens  show  that  it  was  anciently 
a place  of  importance. 

Kimb'hbr,  in  27°  17'  Norih,  and  77°  14’  East,  is  re-  Combhere. 
markable  on  account  of  its  saline  wells,  from  which 
large  quantities  of  the  kind  of  salt  called  balambahun 
extracted.  It  is  of  a fine  grain,  and  is  much  used  in 
upper  HindAstAn. 

BiyAnuh.  (ByAnA.)  in  26°  57'  North,  and  77°  8'  Beans. 
East,  was  the  Capital  of  the  Empire  before  the  Emperor 
Sikander  (Alexonder)  Lddi  (Jy.  A kb.  ii.  37.  106, 107.) 
made  Agrah  the  royal  place  of  residence.  It  was  con- 
quered by  the  MusulmAns  a.  d.  1197,  and  is  still  a large 
town ; but  the  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  it  stands,  ib 
also  covered  with  ruins,  and  shows  what  its  magnitude 
once  was.  A high  pillar  in  the  fort,  which  was  repaired 
in  1820.  is  conspicuous  at  a great  distance.  It  was 
famous  in  Akhur’s  time  for  its  mangoes,  the  whiteness 
of  its  sugar,  the  water  of  a well  with  which  the  ganddrah 
cakes  were  made,  the  excellence  of  its  indigo,  and  the 
high  colour  of  its  hinnA.  (Lavxonia  inrrmia.)  There 
were  mines  of  copper  and  turquoise-stone  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, but  they  were  no  longer  worked. 

Tijarah  was,  in  the  time  of  that  Prince,  a serkdr  or  Tejarxh. 
district,  measuring  740,000  blsfhah*  and  5 bisxtmK*, 

(1952  square  miles,)  and  yielding  a revenue  of  1,770,460 
dAms.  (£5200.)  It  contained  1 8 perganaAs,  or  town- 
ships, and  furnished  1227  horse  aud  9650  foot  soldiers. 

(Ay.  Akb.  ii.  219.)  Its  territory  is  now  divided  among 
the  neighbouring  Chieftains.  The  town  so  named, 
which  was  the  Capital  of  MewAt,  is  in  ruins,  but  the  fort 
is  kept  in  repair  in  order  to  curb  the  neighbouring 
mountaineers.  Mxcharry, 

Mdcherl,  a Principality  in  the  North  -Western  or  Me«*at. 
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INDIA,  angle  of  the  Province  of  Agrah,  is  frequently  called 

'*■— v-ww*  Mdwit,  and  it*  inhabitant*  MAwAties,  though  that  is 

Mcwit.  properly  the  name  of  a particular  Tribe.  It  is  a tract  of 
woody  hills,  separated  by  low  lands  from  the  Jam-nA, 
and  nearly  equidistant  from  A grab  and  Dihli  West- 
ward. The  ferocity  and  predatory  character  of  its  in- 
habitants are  almost  proverbial ; nor  was  it  till  a very 
late  period  that  it  formed  a separate  State.  PertAb 
Singh,  agent  at  MAchdri  for  the  RAjA  of  Jay-pur  about 
a.  d.  1780,  revolted  from  his  master,  and  obtained  a 
grant  of  lands  from  Najaf  Khan,  with  the  title  of  RAd 
RAjA.  He  soon  afterwards  wrested  Alvar  from  the  RAjA 
of  Bliart-pur,  then  at  war  with  Najaf  KhAn.  The 
latter,  with  whom  PertAb  imprudently  quarrelled,  drove 
him  out  of  all  his  possessions,  except  Lakshmaitgar’h, 
and  would  have  entirely  ruined  him,  had  not  his  atten- 
tion been  drawn  away  by  more  formidable  opponents. 
PertAb,  therefore,  recovered  hi*  power,  and  by  tempo- 
rizing, escaped  the  hazards  to  which  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  neighbouring  Countries  exposed  him.  In  1803 
he  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
Government;  and  in  1805  was  rewarded  for  fidelity 
to  his  engagements,  by  a considerable  addition  to  his 
territories,  taken  from  those  of  B'hart-pur.  At  first, 
the  Government  of  this  little  State  discouraged  agricul- 
ture, in  order  to  avoid  offering  any  temptation  to  its 
more  powerful  neighbours,  but  since  the  reduction  of 
the  great  Mahratlah  Chiefs  has  put  a stop  to  the  internal 
warfare  maintained  by  their  system,  the  MAchArt  Rajas 
have  promoted  the  improvement  of  their  territory,  and 
in  1823  few  Countries  in  India  were  in  a more  flourish- 
ing condition.  It  consists  of  about  3000  square  miles, 
and  contains  the  towns  of  Alvar,  MAch£ri,Tijarah,  RAj- 
gar  h.  and  'Ali-nagar,  or  GhdsAH.  The  LiswArt,  its 
principal  river,  was  formerly  lost  in  the  sand,  but  is 
now  by  means  of  an  embankment  conducted  in  various 
channels,  so  as  to  irrigate  most  parts  of  the  RAjA's  and 
the  B'hart-pur  domains.  The  second  range  of  moun- 
tains beyond  Alvar  is  inhabited  by  Mdwaties,  renowned 
for  their  turbulence  and  insubordination.  In  1807, 
their  predatory  incursions  had  rendered  the  high-road 
from  RAwArl  to  Dihli  impassable.  A band  of  these 
robbers,  who  are  called  kazdk »,•  attacked  RdwAri,  and, 
being  well  mounted,  escaped  with  impunity.  The  diffi- 
culty of  driving  them  from  a country  so  full  of  defiles 
and  fastnesses,  rendered  conciliatory  measures  the  more 
desirable,  and  their  fidelity,  when  their  word  is  once 
pledged,  rendered  the  success  of  such  a method  highly 
probable;  in  1807,  therefore,  the  British  Resident  at 
Dihli  opened  a correspondence  with  some  of  their 
Chiefs,  which  terminated  in  the  establishment  of  such 
amicable  regulations  as  greatly  repressed,  if  they  did  not 
entirely  extinguish,  the  habits  of  rapiue  which  render 
these  Tribes  such  dangerous  neighbours. 

Atwur,  or  Alvar,  Alwar.or  A16r,  the  RAjA  of  MAcbArfs  Capital, 

A lore. ' in  27°  44'  North,  and  76°  32'  East,  is  strongly  fortified, 
and  placed  at  the  base  of  a steep  hill,  on  the  summit  of 
which  there  is  a fort,  well  supplied  with  water.  The 
family  of  the  RAjA  is  generally  lodged  iu  RAj-gar'h, 
(Fort-royal,)  a strong  hold  in  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains. 

Use  berry.  Mdcheri,  whence  the  Principality  receives  its  name, 

is  in  27°  31' North,  and  76°  22*  East,  separated  by  a 


• That  ia,  M robbers"  in  the  Turkish  language  ; whence  tha  Rus- 
sians bas  e borrowed  (heir  term  Kazak,  which  is  changed  by  us  end 
BUM!  Other  Europeans,  into  Cossack. 


range  of  hills  from  lUj  gar'h.  It  was  once  a place  of  INDIA, 
considerable  extent,  but  is  now  little  better  than  a heap  '— «■ 
of  ruins. 

Firuz-pur , in  27°  58'  North,  and  76°  39*  East,  ia  the  Perotrpoor. 
capital  of  Ahmed  Bukhsh  KhAn,  whose  territory  con- 
sists of  the  perganah  of  that  name,  together  with 
Naglnah  and  PtinahArA,  and  the  la'aUxikt  of  Bichdr 
and  SakrAs ; these  were  anciently  a port  of  the  Country 
called  MlwAt.  The  small  perganah  of  LAharh,  in  the 
Shikawati  territory,  formerly  belonging  to  the  RAjA  of 
Machdri,  is  also  held  by  him  as  a jdgtr,  (feudal  tenure,) 
at  a fixed  rent  in  perpetuity.  The  town  ia  surrounded 
by  a stone  wall. 

Ndrnol , a district  which,  in  the  time  of  Akbar,  Nsraovl. 
contained  17  mahall »,  measured  2,080,046  blg'Jtahs, 
and  yielded  a revenue  of  50,046,71 1 ddm$,  (£147,200.) 
furnishing  7520  horse  and  37,220  foot  soldiers,  is  at 
the  North-Western  extremity  of  the  Province  of  Agrah 
on  the  frontiers  of  Jav-p&r.  The  town  of  Nimul,  in 
28°  5'  North,  and  75^  East,  now  much  reduced, 
has  a ndld , or  brook,  running  through  iL 

Kdnitn  is  the  chief  town  of  a perganah , on  the  Cimw. 
borders  of  the  Desert,  in  28°  18'  North  and  75°  51' 

East.  Three  miles  to  the  East  of  it  are  sand-hills, 
covered  with  brushwood,  gradually  becoming  more  and 
more  hare,  till  they  are  naked  undulations  of  loose  sand, 
furrowed  by  the  wind  like  drifted  snow.  Ten  miles 
beyond  KAnun,  in  the  same  direction,  begins  the  RAj- 
ptit  territory,  called  ShikAwati.  In  1805,  1,47,000 
(£14,700)  rupees  were  offered  to  the  Government  for 
the  three  perganahs  of  Kanun,  Katie,  and  NArndl. 

Narrntr,  or  Nora-vara,  on  the  East  side  of  the  Sind’h,  Nurwer. 
in  25°  40'  North,  and  77°  51'  East,  is  the  Capital  of  a 
district  iu  a hilly  and  woody,  but  fertile  tract.  It  was 
taken  by  the  MusulmAns  in  a.  d.  1251,  and  in  1809  was 
guaranteed  by  the  British  Government  to  RAjA  Ainbaji 
RAd,  its  revenues  being  estimated  at  10  laks  of  rupees 
(£110,000)  per  annum.  It  was,  however,  in  1810, 
surrendered  to  Datilet  RAd  Sind’hTA,  by  whose  agents 
the  garrison  had  been  bribed. 

The  Sdbah  of  Allah-abad,  Ilih-AhAd,  or  UAh-Abis,  Allah-»b«L 
which  in  the  time  of  Akbar,  (Ay.  Akb.  ii.  30.  201.) 
contained  10  ncrkdrt  and  177  perganaht,  yielding  a 
revenue  of  5,310.695  nkkah  rupiyaJu,  (£531,061,) 
with  1,200,000  betal-nut  leaves,  and  maintaining 
11,375  horse,  237,870  foot  soldiers,  and  323  elephants, 
was  augmented  in  the  time  of  Aureng-zdb  by  the  tract 
called  B’haltah,  or  BAud'hu.*  a part  of  GondwAnah, 
comprehending  the  six  jurisdictions  of  1 B’hattah  ; 2. 
SdhAg-pur ; 3.  Ch'halU  gar'h,  or  Raln-p  ,r ; 4.  Samb'- 
hal-pur;  5.  Gang* pur,  or  PAda;  and  6.  Jash-pAr,  an 
area  of  25,000  square  miles.  (See  Uoandwama.)  This 
Province  is  at  present  divided  into  eight  Districts.  1. 
Alluh-Abad  ; 2.  BenAres ; 3.  MlrzA-p'ir;  4.  Jaun-pur, 
or  Joan*  pur;  5.  KdwAh  ; 6.  Bundel-k’liund  ; 7.  KhAn- 
pur;  8.  MAnik-pur.  Of  these  Allah  -AbAd  and  KhAn- 
pur  are  included  in  the  Dd-ib.  (Dooab.)  Bundelk’hnnd 
(Bundklcund)  loug  formed  a separate  territory  ; and 
Bknarbs  is  the  fountain  head  of  Hindu  learning.  An 
account  of  MAnik-pur  and  RewAh  will  be  given  under 
their  respective  heads. 

Ayeen  Akbery  ; Kennel's  Memoir  of  a Map  of  Hin- 


* Fi'hallah,  or  O' Said,  commonly  fpelt  Malta,  dignifies  an  extra 
allowance  to  troops ; and  IidofAm,  a barrier  or  bulwark  ; because 
this  tract  was  considered  a»  an  extra  addition  to  Ui id  Province,  and 
its  mountain  • *erred  aa  a bulwark  against  utvasioaa  Inxa  Uie  South. 
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INDIA,  dostan  ; Bernoulli’s  Besrhreibung  von  Hindustan  ; Ha- 
~ miltnn’R  JDrtcripIiofl  o/ //wrforifls,  vol,  i. ; Hamilton’s 
RUBBKR.  Gazetteer,  2 vols.  8vo.  Lnnd  1829  ; Captain  Franklin’s 
ljrvW  Memoir  on  Bundelkhand,  in  Asiatic  Transactions,  vol.  i. 

p.  259  ; Parliamentary  Reports  respecting  the  Affair t 


of  the  East  India  Company  ; Dow's  Translation  of  INDIA. 
Fcrish tail’s  Hitrtory  of  Hindostan  ; Colonel  Briggs's  — 
Ditto;  Colonel  Tod’s  Accijunl  of  Rajputana , vol.  i.  INDIANA. 
Loud.  4to.  1929;  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Memoir  of  Cetir  s* 'v  ” " 
tral  India,  2 vols.  8vo.  Loud.  182-1. 


India*  Rubber , so  called  from  the  purposes  to  which 
it  is  usually  applied,  the  erasure  of  pencil  marks,  &c. 
by  friction,  is  properly  the  dried  juice  of  the  Siphonia 
Elastica , referred  hy  Martin,  in  his  Edition  of  Mil- 
ler's Gardener's  Dictionary . to  the  genus  latropha,  a 
large  and  branchy  tree  which  grows  in  Brazil,  Quito, 
Guiana,  and  all  that  portion  of  Tropical  America. 
The  Carib  name  of  this  tree  is  Cauchiic,  corrupted 
into  Caoutchouc , and  written  by  Willdenow,  after  the 
Spanish  manner,  Siphonia  Cahuchu.  In  Para  it  is 
called  Massaradub.  In  the  Province  of  Emeralds,  to 
the  North  of  Quito,  Hheve.  Many  other  trees,  in  other 
Countries,  produce  a similar  substance ; as  the  Vrceola 
Elastica  of  Penang  and  Sumatra,  the  Artocarpus  Inte- 
gri folia,  and  others  not  yet  described.  The  Chinese 
have  long  been  acquainted  with  this  substance,  and  it 
is  much  used  in  Madagascar,  especially  for  lights.  The 
Cauch&c  was  first  described  by  Condamine,  in  a Me- 
moirs read  before  the  Academic  des  Sciences , and  after- 
wards published  in  his  Relation  abrlghc  d'un  Voyage 
fait  dant  Clnterievr  de  l’ A mbrique  Mcridionale , 1745: 
(78  r)  he  spells  the  name  Cahuchu,  and  says  that  it  was 
pronounced  Cahout-choH. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  tree 
in  the  form  in  which  it  is  imported  to  Europe,  incisions 
are  made  in  the  bark,  chiefly  iti  wet  weather.  The  flux 
from  them  is  abundant,  and  of  a milky  white  colour; 
and  is  conducted  by  tubes  into  vessels  placed  for  its  re- 
ception. It  does  not  appear  to  be  certainly  known 
whether  it  hardens  spontaneously,  or  in  consequence 
of  a secret  process.  It  is  formed  into  pear-shuped 
bottles  by  being  spread  over  moulds  of  day,  and  it  re- 
ceives its  dusky  exterior  coaling  by  exposure  to  smoke, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  thoroughly  dried.  It  is  then 
scratched  on  the  outside  with  various  figures,  and  the 
day,  after  having  been  softened  with  water,  is  picked  out. 

The  natives  apply  it  to  various  uses ; for  water-proof 
boots,  for  bottles,  for  flambeaux,  which  give  a very 
brilliant  light,  and  bum  for  a great  length  of  lime ; so 
much  so,  that  a torch  of  an  inch  and  a half  in  diameter, 
and  two  feet  in  length,  is  said  to  keep  alight  for  twelve 
hours. 

With  us,  besides  the  purposes  above-mentioned,  it  is 
employed  for  flexible  syringes,  tubes,  Ac.  and  by  means 
of  turpentine  or  linseed  oil  to  compose  a varnish,  which 
is  used  for  air-balloons.  It  may  be  dissolved  by  ether; 
but  the  process  is  very  expensive.  Tubes  are  readily 
made  from  it,  by  splitting  a piece  of  cane,  and  putting  a 
slip  of  whalebone  between  the  segments.  If  the  Indian 
Rubber  be  cut  into  slips,  twisted  closely  round  the  cane, 
and  boiling  water  applied,  the  slips  will  hecome  conso- 
lidated ; it  is  then  very  easy  to  remove,  first  the  whale- 
bone, and  afterwards  the  cane.  Cloth  of  all  kinds  may 
be  made  waterproof  by  impregnation  with  the  fresh 
juice  of  the  Cauchuc ; and  such  cloth,  when  made  into 
articles  of  apparel,  may  be  joined  without  sewing,  (and 


more  durably  and  in  better  shape  than  hy  sewing,)  if  its 
edges  be  moistened  with  the  same  juice. 

Humboldt,  in  his  Personal  Researches,  states  that  the 
Image  of  Tlalocteucli,  the  principal  God  of  theToltecks, 
was  placed  on  the  top  of  a high  mountain,  having  be- 
fore it  a vase,  in  which  Caoutchouc  and  seeds  were 
offered  to  him.  ( EngL  trans.  i.  216.) 

INDIANA,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  is  bounded  on  the  South  by  the  Ohio,  between 
the  Big  Miami  and  the  Wabash  ; on  the  West  by  the 
latter  river  and  a meridian  line,  commencing  about  40 
miles  above  Vincennes  and  terminating  in  the  parallel 
of  the  Southern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan;  this  parallel 
constitutes  the  Northern  boundory  of  the  State,  and  is 
limited  towards  the  West  hy  a meridian  line,  which,  com- 
mencing at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Miami  river,  separates 
Indiana  from  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  length  of  In- 
diana  from  North  to  South  is  about  280  miles,  and  its 
breadth,  which  is  tolerably  uniform,  about  155  ; the  area 
is  estimated  at  39,000  square  miles,  or  24,960,000 
acres. 

Throughout  this  extensive  territory  there  are  no  Soil,  Ac. 
mountains ; a chain  of  low  hills  called  the  Knobs, 
rising  to  the  height  of  500  feet,  diversify  the  country 
between  the  Ohio  and  the  Wabash  ; towards  the  West- 
ern side  of  the  State  also,  from  the  Miami  to  the  Blue 
River,  are  several  ranges  of  hills  of  inconsiderable  eleva- 
tion ; the  remainder  of  the  territory  is  a level,  in  gene- 
ral thickly  covered  with  lofty  forests.  Near  all  the 
rivers,  except  the  Ohio,  is  found  a tract  of  rich  alluvial 
soil,  unincumbered  with  timber,  and  rising  into  open 
prairies,  or  dry  meadows,  which  are  bounded  by  the 
woods.  The  herbage  in  these  meadows  is  six  or  eight 
feet  high  in  the  summer  time.  In  the  Northern  part  of 
the  State,  near  Lake  Michigan,  are  several  swamps,  or 
small  lakes,  the  sources  of  numerous  streams.  From 
the  moderate  elevation  of  this  country,  and  the  great 
number  of  rivers  which  flow  through  it,  a great  portion 
of  the  land  is  liable  to  periodical  inundations,  which  are 
not,  however,  of  a violent  or  impetuous  nature,  and 
merely  fertilize  the  country  without  occasioning  any 
damage.  The  chief  river  rising  in  this  State  is  the  River 
Wabash,  which  winds  through  it  from  the  North-Eastern  w»k«*h. 
to  the  South-Western  frontier  in  a course  of  above  500 
miles.  The  banks  of  this  beautiful  river  are  in  general 
high  and  little  exposed  to  inundation.  The  width  At 
its  mouth  is  about  300  yards,  and  its  depth  allows 
good-sized  barges  to  navigate  it  for  u distance  of 
250  miles ; small  boats  and  canoes  ascend  almost  to 
its  source.  The  frontier  of  this  State,  which  is  watered 
by  the  Ohio,  is  471  miles  in  length  ; the  numerous  con- 
fluents and  tributaries  of  these  two  great  rivers  are 
almost  all  navigable  for  some  distance,  so  that  the  whole 
extent  of  the  navigable  waters  of  Indiana  is  said  to 
amount  to  2487  miles. 

The  lakes  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  State  are  sup-  Lakes. 
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INDIANA,  posed  to  be  nearly  a hundred  in  number;  in  the  latent 
v— **—■■■'  Maps  not  more  than  forty  of  them  are  laid  down,  vary- 
ing from  two  to  ten  mites  in  length. 

Climate.  The  climate  of  Indiana  is  in  general  healthy ; the 
low  alluvial  tracts  alone,  which  are  exposed  to  inunda- 
tions, being  found  productive  of  ague  and  febrile  dis- 
orders. The  winters  are  mild  and  short ; the  frosts  in 
the  severest  years  not  lasting  above  three  weeks.  To- 
bacco thrives  as  well  here  os  in  Virginia;  the  vine  is 
cultivated  with  success,  and  cotton  also  is  produced  in 
the  Southern  parts  of  the  State.  Peaches  and  com- 
mon garden  fruits  grow  in  the  most  exposed  situa- 
tions. In  general  fertility  and  salubrity  the  central 
portion  of  this  State,  through  which  the  tributaries 
of  the  Wabash  fall  into  that  river  from  the  South  and 
South-East,  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  finest 
country  in  the  Western  World. 

TTie  chief  mineral  treasures  of  Indiana  are  the  caves 
of  native  salts  which  occur  near  the  hanks  of  the  Ohio  ; 
saltpetre,  sulphates  of  soda  and  of  potash  are  found  in 
inexhaustible  quantities ; good  coal  has  been  found,  it 
is  said,  near  White  River ; iron  ore  is  met  with  in  the 
same  situation,  and  silver  ores  have  been  found  near 
Ouitania  on  the  Northern  bank  of  the  Wabash. 
Productions.  The  vegetation  of  Iudiana  resembles  that  of  the  back 
country  in  general ; (see  Illinois;)  but  the  mulberry  is 
more  abundant  in  the  forests.  The  hills  are  covered 
with  oak,  elm,  ash,  hirkery,  walnut,  sugar  maple,  <&c. ; 
the  papau,  honey-locust,  spice-wood,  Ac.  cover  the 
swamps  and  low  grounds ; the  ginseng  grows  to  an 
uncommon  size  on  the  banks  of  the  Whitewater  River, 
and  canes  are  abundant  towards  the  junction  of  the  Ohio 
and  Wabash. 

The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  maize,  wheat,  rye,  and 
other  grains ; some  tracts  are  favourable  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  rice.  A colony  of  Swiss  from  the  Pays  de 
Vuud  established  itself  in  1805  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  on  a tract  to  which  it  gave  the  name  of  New 
Swisserland,  and  where  it  successfully  introduced  the 
culture  of  the  vine.  The  vines  brought  from  Madeira 
are  found  to  suit  the  climate  best. 

The  woods  are  well  stocked  with  deer  and  wild 
turkies.  Bears  and  wolves  are  still  common,  but  do 
not  molest  the  settlers  so  much  as  the  moles,  mice,  pole- 
cats, and  squirrels. 

The  greater  part  of  this  Country  is  still  in  a wild  state ; 
the  Indian  nations  being  indeed  recognised  as  the  law- 
ful proprietors  of  the  portions  to  which  they  have  not 
sold  their  right.  The  increase  of  the  colonists,  how- 
ever, is  so  rapid  as  to  threaten,  at  no  great  distance  of 
time,  the  extirpation  of  the  native  possessors.  The 
Population,  population  of  Indiana,  which  amounted  in  1800  to 
4875,  is  supposed  at  present  to  exceed  150,000,  so 
rapid  has  becu  the  tide  of  immigration  towards  this 
fertile  Country.  “The  settlers  in  this  State*'  (says  Mr. 
Birbeck)  “are  of  a character  very  superior  to  that  of  the 
first  settlers  in  Ohio,  who  were  generally  very  indigent 
people ; those  who  are  now  fixing  themselves  in  In- 
diana bring  with  them  habits  of  comfort  and  the  means 
of  procuring  all  the  conveniences  of  life ; I observe 
this  in  the  construction  of  their  cabins,  their  well- 
stocked  gordens,  and  general  neatness ; the  manners  of 
the  people  are  kind  and  gentle  to  each  other  and  to 
strangers ; the  laws  are  respected  and  are  effectual." 
Town*  The  first  European  settlers  in  this  Country  were  the 

French,  who  descended  the  Wabash  from  the  Canadian 
Vincenn#*.  lakes ; their  chief  town  was  Vincennes,  which  still  re- 


tains, in  the  polite  manners  and  personal  neatness  of  INDIANA, 
its  inhabitants,  abundant  proof  of  its  Gallic  origin.  In  — 
1805,  some  Swiss  emigrants  built  the  town  of  Vevay  INDICATE 
on  the  Ohio  ; subsequently,  some  Germans,  under  the 
guidance  of  one  Rappe,  an  enthusiast,  founded  the  ’ 
thriving  Town  of  Harmony.  The  peculiar  tenets  of  Harmony, 
the  Harmonist?,  which  discourage  without  actually  for- 
bidding marriage,  have  not  prevented  the  increase  of 
their  settlement  Harmony  is  at  present  a populous 
manufacturing  town,  exporting  fine  merino  cloths  to  the 
Eastern  Slates.  Condon  was  originally  the  seat  of 
Government,  which  has  been  since  transferred  to  In- 
dianapolis. 

Brookeville,  Princeton,  Vevay,  and  many  other 
towns,  scattered  over  the  prairies  of  Indiana,  attest  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  Western  States,  and  surprise  the 
traveller  by  the  comfort  and  intelligence  he  finds  among 
their  inhabitants. 


By  an  Act  of  Congress,  of  April,  1816,  a Convention  C<mtitut>oa 
of  Delegates  was  held  in  June  of  the  same  year,  at 
Corydon,  for  the  purpose  of  framing  the  Constitution  of 
the  Slate.  By  this  proceeding,  Indiana,  which  had 
previously  been  under  a territorial  government,  became 
an  integral  member  of  the  U nion.  The  Constitution  and 
laws  framed  on  that  occasion  by  the  Delegates  for  the 
Government  of  Indiana,  agree  in  their  general  charac- 
ter with  those  prevailing  in  the  other  States  of  the  Union. 

The  legislative  authority  resides  in  a Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  both  elected  by  the  people  ; the 
members  of  the  latter  annually,  those  of  the  Senate 
every  three  years.  The  Representatives,  at  first  25  in 
number,  are  to  be  increased  as  the  population  of  the 
State  augments,  but  never  to  exceed  100;  the  num- 
ber of  Senators  in  never  to  be  less  than  one-third,  nor 
more  than  one-half  of  the  number  of  Representatives. 

The  Governor  holds  his  office  for  six  years.  Slavery  or 
involuntary  servitude  cannot  be  introduced  into  the 
State,  except  for  the  punishment  of  crimes;  and  inden- 
tures of  negro  slaves  executed  in  the  neighbouring 
States  are  of  no  validity  within  the  boundaries  of  this. 

By  the  IXth  Article  of  the  Constitution,  the  General 
Assembly  is  authorized  to  grant  lands  for  the  support 
of  seminaries  and  public  sdtools  ; and  so  soon  as  cir- 
cumstances permit,  they  are  to  provide  for  a general 
system  of  education,  ascending  in  gradation  from  Town- 
ship Schools  to  a State  University,  in  which  education 
shall  be  afforded  gratis  to  all.  In  laying  off  a uew 
County,  the  General  Assembly  is  to  reserve  at  least 
one-tenth  of  the  proceeds  of  each  town -land  for  the 
establishment  of  a Public  Library  therein.  The  Con- 
stitution may  be  revised,  amended,  or  changed  by  a 
Convention,  to  be  held  every  twelfth  year  for  that  pur- 
pose, if  a majority  of  the  qualified  electors  at  the  gene- 
ral election  of  a Governor  vote  in  favour  of  the  mea- 
sure. 

Birbeck  s NoUa  of  a Journey  to  the  IUinou , 1817  ; 
Bradbury’s  Journey;  Brown’s  H^ntem  Gazetteer ; 

Warden’s  United  Stain,  vol.  ii. 

I'NDICATE,^  Ft.  inditjuer ; It.  indicate;  Sn. 

Indication,  > inditar  ; Lat.  indicate , quasi  dicendo 

Indicative.  J stfni/icare  tW  denvntiare  ; to  signify 
or  denote  by  telling. 

To  signify  or  give  sign  or  notice  of,  to  announce,  to 
betoken,  to  show,  to  point  out,  to  disclose,  to  discover. 


To  auppose  * watch,  or  aay  other  the  moat  curious  automaLw.  by 
the  blind  Inis  of  chance,  to  perform  diversity  of  orderly  motions,  to 
indicate  the  hour,  day  of  the  moaclh,  tides,  age  of  the  moon,  and  the 
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INDICATE  like,  with  *o  unparaHel'd  t xartoe**,  and  all  without  th«  regulation  of 
til,  tli i a wore  the  more  pardonable  absurdity. 

INDICT.  O/aan/.  The  Fan ity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  ».  p.  42. 

And  that  in  the  plain  table  there  had  not  been  only  the  drscription 
and  iWioiAcm  of  hour*,  but  the  configurations  and  mdicatun*  of  tbe 
varioui  phase*  of  the  moon,  the  motion  and  place  of  the  %un  in  the 
ecllptick,  and  divers  other  curious  indication*  of  cel«»tial  motion*. 

IU tU.  Onjia  «/  d/aatmt/,  ch  vi.  are.  4. 

And  I understand,  though  not  the  degree  and  excellency.  yet  (he 
truth  of  this  manner  of  operation  in  the  instance  of  Isaac  blessing 
Jacob,  which  in  the  aeveral  jnrts  was  expressed  in  all  forms,  ladiru- 
hve,  optative,  enunciative. 

Taylor  Sermon*,  part  hr.  lol.  39.  The  Divine  Initituhon  of  the 
Office  Mmuterinl 

The  wise  and  sovereign  physician  of  souls,  who  consider*  not  so 
much  what  «t  do  wish,  as  wbat  we  should  wish,  often  discerns,  that 
this  preternatural  thirst  indicate*  and  call?  for  a lancet,  rather  than  a 
julep,  and  knows  it  best  to  attempt  the  cure,  rather  by  taking  away 
somewhat  that  we  have,  than  by  giving  that,  wbich  only  a spiritual 
superfluity  reduces  us  to  want 

Boyle.  War  hi,  vol.  ii.  p,  370.  Oecamtmal  Refection*,  sec.  2-  med.  4. 

I believe  what  you  scholars  call  just  and  sublime,  in  opposition  to 
turgid  and  bombast  expression,  may  give  you  an  idea  of  what  I mean, 
when  I say  modesty  is  the  certain  maiention  of  a great  spirit,  and  im- 
pudence the  affectarion  of  it.  Spectator,  No.  350. 

Above  the  steeple  shines  a plate. 

That  turn*  anil  turns  U>  indicate 

From  what  point  blows  the  weather  ; 

Look  up — y'tir  brains  begin  to  swim, 

Tis  in  the  clouds— that  pleases  him, 

He  chooses  it  the  rather. 

Cooper.  The  Jackdaw. 

TVe  dominion  which  our  Lord  exercised  over  that  unruly  element 
[die  sea  j is  an  indication  of  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  nod  that  by 
him  all  things  were  made ; and  none  besides  himself  ever  wrought 
this  miracle. 

Jorlin.  Work*,  vol.  ii.  p.  10.  Remark $ on  Ecdetiattical  Hut  cry. 

That  they  do  coincide,  that  is.  that  truth  is  productive  of  utility,  and 
utility  indicative  of  truth,  may  be  thus  proved. 
fVarmtrtan.  Ik'/rkt,  vol.  viL  p.91.  Alliance  between  Church  and 
Stale,  cb.  ii. 

INDICIBLE,  It  in  did  bile ; Fr.  indidble.  “Un- 
speakable, unexpressable  by  words.*’  Colgravc. 

If  the  malignity  of  this  sad  contagion  spend  no  faster  before  winter, 
the  calamity  will  be  indicib/e. 

Evelyn.  Memoir*,  vol.  ii.  p.  150.  7V  Irord  Cvmebery,  Sept.  9,  1665. 


INDI'CT,  or  Also  written  Endict  or  Endite, 
Indi'cteh,  9.  r.  Fr.  endicter , endiltr ; It.  in- 

Indictment,  l detiare,  inditiarc.  With  us  (Skin- 
Indi'cting,  n.  { ner)  dicture,  ueu  actionem  inten- 
Indi'ction,  dcre,  to  dictate,  (».  e.  lo  say  or 
Indi'ctive.  J speak,  what  another  shall  write;) 
to  propose  an  action  or  suit  at  law.  Spelman  (in  v.  In- 
dictamentum)  derives  the  Fr.  endicter  from  the  Or. 
evieixrvfu,  to  show  or  point  out,  re.  the  accused.  To 
indite , consequentially. 

To  write,  tc.  what  the  mute  or  mind  of  the  writer 
may  dictate  ; what  the  law,  or,  in  the  form  and  manner, 
which  the  law,  may  dictate  or  prescribe  ; to  charge  or 
accuse  in  a dictated  or  prescribed  form  of  words  ; and, 
generally,  to  prescribe,  declare,  or  pronounce ; to  charge 
or  accuse. 


All  deuoide  of  conning  xnd  experience 
Miner  of  inditing,  reason  sod  eloquence. 

Chancer.  Certame  Baladn,  fed.  343. 
And  that  sometyme  sochc  is  are  in  conclusion  newer  indygkted 
neyiher,  but  after  all  (hat  delyaered  by  proclamacio,  6l  yet  good 
causes  in  y*  tneane  whvle  why  they  were  kept  so. 

Str  Tkomeu  More,  ff'orket,  fol.  985.  The  Debellacion  of  Salem 
and  Bixanee. 


And  th4  maistcr  More  saith  yet  further  that  vpon  imiightmente* 
al  SeesiOs  tbc  mdtghtcn  rte  Dot  to  shew  e y*  names  of  the  that  gaue 
them  informackjo.  Id,  H.  fol.  907. 


Whvlsle  the  indylor*  of  the  dead*,  INDICT. 

(kor  so  tbeire  name  they  haue)  «■  r - - 

Be  led  by  pontpe  wyth  sergeauDU  sad 
The  cpigrame*  to  graoe. 

Dr  ant.  Horace.  Eputle*.  To  Mecenat,  sig.  D.  3. 

Euen  in  lyke  wyse  (I  trust)  it  may  so  comma  to  paase,  tha*  this  ar 
mile  translation  voyde  of  ornate  termea  and  eloquent  indityng,  mav 
(at  it  war*)  in  his  playue  ami  bandy  Knglub  cote,  be  as  well 
accepted  of  the  fauorabte  reader,  u when  it  were  nchely  clad  in 
Romayn  veaiure. 

Arthur  Qoldyng . J uptime.  7V  the  Reader, 

Faire  Mtrsbella  was  ber  name  whereby 
Of  all  those  crimes  ahe  there  indited  waa. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  cant  7. 

But  why  not  the  king’s  parliament,  since  the  king  summon*  them  f 
I’ll  *<‘11  yuu  why  ; because  the  consult  used  to  indict  a meeting  of  the 
senate,  yet  were  they  not  lorda  over  that  council. 

Milton.  Horkt,  vol.  fol.  521.  A Defence  of  the  People  of 
England. 

In  them  [king's  suite]  (if  they  bee  followed  in  coarse  of  iim&c*- 
men!)  there  pvseth  a double  jurie,  the  mdictor*,  and  the  tryors;  aod 
so  not  la  due  men,  but  four*  tad  twenliu. 

Bacon.  Henry  Fit.  fol.  146. 

While  himself  will  be  acknowledged  bv  all  that  read  him,  the  basest 
aod  the  hungrest  indigkter,  that  could  take  the  boldness  to  look 
abroad. 

MiUon.  Work*,  vol.  i,  fol.  303.  Doctrine  and  Dittipline  of 
Divorce. 

The  inditement  was  drawn,  and  the  case  pleaded  before  the  gover- 
nour  of  Macedon,  for  that  the  Romans  did  send  no  gorernoura  at  that 
time  into  Greece. 

Sir  Thomat  North,  Plutarch,  fol.  4 1 0.  Ctmon. 

And  therefore  aa  secular  prineei  did  use  to  indict  or  permit  the 
tndietian  of  synod*  of  bishop*,  *0  when  they  saw  cans*,  they  confirm'd 
the  sentences  of  bishop*  and  pass'd  them  into  law*. 

Taylor.  Rale  of  Contdence,  book  tii.  elk.  iv. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  April,  in  the  same  year,  15)1,  ooe  William 
Carder  of  Teoterden  being  indicted  on  the  former  articles,  he  denied 
them  all  but  one.  TTiat  he  had  Mid  it  wa*  enough  to  pray  to  Almighty 
God  alone,  and  therefore  we  needed  not  to  pray  to  saints  for  any  me- 
diation. 

Burnet.  Ilietory  of  the  Reformation,  Anno  1511, 

* My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  1‘  Certainly,  there 
it  something  ie  them  more  than  ordinary.  For,  could  a common  grief 
have  indited  such  expressions? 

South.  Sermon*,  vol  ix.  p.  15. 

That  if  the  Gentiles,  whom  no  law  inspir'd ; 

By  nature  did  what  was  by  law  requir'd  ; 

They,  who  the  written  rule  bad  never  known. 

Were  to  themselves  both  rule  and  law  alone : 

To  nature's  plain  indictment  they  shall  plead ; 

And  by  their  conscience  be  condemn’d  or  freed. 

Dryden.  Religia  Lam. 

It  is  the  simplicity  of  the  heart,  and  not  of  the  head,  that  is  the 
brst  indue r of  our  petitions. 

South.  Sermon* , vol.  it,  p.  105. 

lie  agreed  that  neither  be  nor  they  should  accept  of  the 
of  a General  Council,  but  by  all  mutual  consent. 

Burnet.  Hutory  of  the  Reformation,  Aram  Vi36, 

The  funu*  publicum,  wbich  we  meet  with  so  often,  may  be  some- 
times understood  as  entirely  the  *ame  with  the  indictivt  funeral,  and 
sometimes  only  as  a specie*  of  it. 

Kennel.  Anhyuitie*  of  Rome,  part  it.  ch.  x.  p.  336.  Of  Funeral*. 

Patron  of  all  lho*e  luckless  brains. 

That,  to  the  wrong  side  leaning, 

Indite  much  metre  with  much  pains. 

And  little  or  no  meaning. 

Comper.  Ode  to  Apo/b. 

If  the  characters  of  private  men  are  insulted,  or  injured,  a double 
remedy  is  open  to  them,  by  action  and  indictment. 

Junta*.  Preface,  p.  xiii 
Art  thou  not  angsy,  learning'*  great  protector. 

To  hear  that  flimsy  author,  the  Inspector, 

Of  cant,  of  puff,  that  daily  vain  mditer, 

Call  Addison,  or  Steele,  hi*  brother  writer? 

Smart.  The  Hitliad.  Epigram  in  the  Note*. 
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IN DIC-  There  are  *ome  oilier  combinttioM  or  systems  of  year-,  that  are 

TION  *j*c  in  chronology,  at  that  called  the  indiefion,  which  i*  a period 

. ' " . of  15  year*,  at  the  end  of  which  a certain  tribute  was.  pawl  by  the 

'*  provinces  of  the  Koman  Empire,  and  by  which  the  emperora  ordered 
pub’ick  acta  to  be  dated. 

Pricatiejf.  Leetmrt  14.  (M  History,  part  iii. 

To  the  brief  mention  which  we  have  already  made 
of  the  Cycle  of  In  diction,  under  Chronology,  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  may  be  added. 

Pciavius.  The  Jesuit  Petau,  or  as  he  is  better  known  by  his 
Latinized  name  Petaviu9,  devotes  only  a very  few  lines 
to  the  matter,  the  obscurity  of  which,  as  he  confesses, 
baffles  his  research.  Indidionum  originem  vulgo 
Const  antini  eetate,  prodiuse  putant,  rjusque  anno  vi, 
Christ  i cccxii.  Sed  ego,  qui  tic  sentiunl,  divinare  eo* 
arbitror,  non  cerium  dicere.  Nam  nullum  idoneum 
totem  citant.  Apud  Ambrosium  Jit  ejut  mentio  verb  it 
id  it  * Indictio  enim  Srptembri  mense  incipit ’ (Ep.  ad 
Epitc.  /trail.)  et  in  Cod.  Theod.  ' Valent iaea  Indictio’ 
nominatur . (Leg.  ix.  cod.  de  Indul.)  Antiquiorem  hit 
audorem,  qui  quidem  explorata  tit  Jtdei,  non  facile 
reperiat.  Unde  porro  Indidionis  vox  manaccrit.  qua- 
que  tit  ei  subject  a notio , non  magi*  perspicuum  est  hac- 
tenu*.  Iltud  inter  dodo*  convemt  Indictione*  nihil 
aliurl  esse  quam  pratlalionet  et  Iribula,  quorum  canon, 
id  eti  modus,  quotannis  indicebatur.  Sed  cur  tpatio 
xv  annontm,  quot  orbit  Indidionum  colligit,  Jiniri 
pfacuerit,  et  qua  de  causa,  quote  tempore,  primum  id 
uturpari  caper  it,  cum  mullet  multorum  conjecture e tint, 
nulla  tati*  probabili t adfertur. 

Spclman.  Spelman  goes  a little  further  by  collecting  some  of 
these  conjectures ; and  first  for  the  etymology,  of  the 
source  of  which  indeed  there  cannot  be  n doubt,  though 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  give  it  a meaning  ; ab  indi- 
cendo;  ad  Pontificet  pertinet,  juxta  iltud, 

Edieunt  Regee,  Iodicit  fttia  Saeerdoi. 


There  is  an  old  opinion,  he  continues,  that  the  Roman 
Emperors  imposed  an  annual  tribute  upon  such  of  their 
subjects  as  were  near  the  seat  of  Government — from 
those  more  remote,  gold  was  demanded  at  the  close  of 
every  five  years : the  tribute  at  the  end  of  the  second 
lustrum  was  to  be  made  in  silver,  which  was  dedicated 
to  the  payment  of  the  soldiery  ; at  the  third,  brass  and 
iron  were  required  for  their  arms;  hence  the  Indiction 
itself  was  called  area  or  ferrea.  Little,  it  should  seem, 
is  added  to  our  knowledge  of  its  nature  or  origin  by 
these  particulars. 

Bede.  He  then  goes  on  to  cite  the  various  conjectures  which 

we  give  below.  Bede,  he  says,  in  his  Tract  de.  Ratione 
Temporum,  (48.)  has  affirmed  that  the  Emperors  esta- 
blished Indictions  as  correctives  in  Chronology  ; lest 
confusion  should  arise  from  the  practice  of  Historians  in 
computing  by  reigns.  Thus  if  an  Emperor  died  in  the 
middle  of  a year,  that  year  might  be  attributed  by  one 
Historian  to  the  deceased  Prince,  by  another  to  his 
successor  ; and  the  error  might  be  remedied  by  having 
t fixed  cycle  of  recurrence. 

Cetlrenus.  Cedrenus  in  his  Annalt , under  Theodosius,  assigns 
the  first  computation  by  Indictions  to  the  reign  of  that 
Emperor,  and  soys  that  the  point  from  which  they  were 
counted  was  the  15th  year  of  Augustus  Cesar ; from 
which  assumption  he  deduces  a very  absurd  etymology, 

ra\r<Ta<  jr  ’I TMr»«»7i  'I vaniwi', ^ ri|H  T*Ajm®K 

psteq. 

OoaphriiM  Onuphrius  Panvinius,  Fast,  ii.,  dates  the  first  Indie- 

Pinwmui.  tion  from  the  victory  of  Constantine  over  Moxentius 
VIII.  Cal.  Octob. 

VOL.  XXIU. 


Scaliger,  in  his  Treatise  de  Emend.  Temp . v.,  has  a long  JNDIC- 
argument  to  show  that  Indictions  depended  upon  the  TION. 
exhibition  of  Games  at  the  expiration  of  five,  ten,  and  ^ 

twenty  years.  Thus  he  adds,  very  gravely,  fifteen  years  Scaliger. 
elapsed  from  the  celebration  of  Games  in  the  fifth  year 
of  Constantine  to  that  which  look  place  in  the  twentieth 
of  the  same  Emperor ; and  this  interval  was  after- 
wards chosen  for  computation,  because  the  Council  of 
Nice  broke  up  in  the  twentieth  year,  that  is,  fifteen  years 
after  the  celebration  of  the  Games  which  occurred  in 
the  fifth  : and  he  concludes  this  solemn  trifling  with  no 
small  self-gratulation,  verittima  hoc  ett  Indidionum 
inttilulio , non  ea  causa  qua*  alii  adferunt.  His  dates 
are,  for  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Constantine, 
a.  d.  308 ; for  the  Quinquennaiia  312 ; for  the  Vicennalia 
and  dismission  of  the  Council  328.  We  need  not  point 
to  the  great  obscurity  in  which  the  matters  connected 
with  the  1st  Council  of  Nice  are  involved.  Scaliger,  to 
the  three  commonly  received  Indictions,  odds  a fourth, 
that  of  Antioch,  commencing  in  May. 

Baronius  (Ann.  312.  n.  104,  &c.)  dates  the  first  In-  Baronin*, 
diction  from  a.  d.  312,  and  he  refers  the  cycle  of  fif- 
teen years  to  the  same  number  which  under  Constan- 
tine funned  the  period  of  military  service.  The  veteran 
at  their  close  might  receive  his  dismissal,  or  if  he  con- 
tinued in  arms  he  obtained  some  extraordinary  privi- 
leges. Baronius  considers  Ditiributio  and  Futio  to  be 
synonymous  with  Indictio. 

After  this,  Spelman  proceeds  to  state,  that  whatever  Pojntnf 
may  be  the  origin  of  the  term,  (and  from  the  above  con-  cmmmocc- 
jectures  the  reader  will  probably  coincide  in  the  opinion  mem. 
which  we  have  cited  from  Petavius,  that  nothing  satis- 
factory is  known  about  it,)  nevertheless  all  authorities 
concur  in  fixing  the  starting  point  at  a.  o.  312  or  313. 

He  himself  decides  for  the  firsL  The  Imperial  or 
Cesarean  Indiction  was  reckoned  from  the  24th  or 
September,  because  the  first  month,  according  to  that 
calculation,  began  with  the  new  moon  after  the  Autumnal 
Equinox.  The  Romanists,  on  the  other  hand,  dated 
their  Pontifical  Indiction  from  the  Calends  of  January, 
which  commenced  their  year,  when  they  ceased  to  count 
from  the  25th  of  December. 

To  find  the  Roman  Indiction  add  3 to  the  year  of  our  To  ^ ^ 
Lord,  (because  our  Saviour  is  supposed  to  have  been  RotJI„  lo. 
bom  in  the  fourth  year  of  Indiction.)  divide  the  whole  dietiou. 
by  15,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  year  required ; if 
there  be  no  remainder,  it  is  the  last  year  of  the  Cycle. 

Thus  the  year  1829  is  the  second  of  Indiction. 

1829 

3 

15)  1832  (122—2  remainder. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  the  Greek  Indiction,  except  th«  Greek, 
that  4 must  be  added  instead  of  3.  The  following 
memorial  lines  embody  the  above  process  : — 

Si  per  tpiimdsHOM  Do mw  diviseris  amnm, 

Hit  tnbut  adjuncts  Indictio  certu  paletot. 

& hi  AW  cicnht  q m indent*  Indie  tw  merit. 

Du  Cange  gives  many  of  the  above  particulars,  and  Da  Cange, 
adds,  that  the  Greek  Indiction  prevailed  in  France, 

England,  and  Germany ; that  the  Roman  Indiction  is 
not  used  in  the  Letter t of  Gregory  the  Great,  of  John 
VIII.,  nor  of  Gregory  VII.;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Greek  date  from  September  is  observable  in  Acts 
of  the  Vatican  as  late  as  a.  d.  1158;  yet  in  that  same 
year  Baronius  cites  an  Act  of  Alexander  111.  plainly 
referring  the  Indiction  to  the  1st  of  January ; from 
4 t 
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IN DIC-  which  variation  we  may  believe  that  the  usage  at  that 
TION.  time  was  by  no  means  fixed. 

INDICT  ^ careful  observation  of  the  differences  of  the  three 
WENT."  Indictions  is  very  necessary  in  the  perusal  of  History 
* ^ - for  the  correct  adjustment  of  Chronology.  Thus  it  is 

Necessity  of  evident  that  as  the  Constantinopolitan  Indiction  begins 
distinguish-  on  the  1st  of  September,  312,  the  Imperial  on  the  21th 
ing  the  In-  0f  .September  of  the  same  year,  and  the  Pontifical  on 
dktHMia.  t^e  jsl  Januaryt  3i3t  an  event  occurring  on  the  5th 
September,  3 13,  would  fall  in  the  second  year  of  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  Indiction,  aud  in  the  first  of  the  Imperial 
and  Pontifical;  another  happening  on  the  25th  Septem- 
ber, 813,  would  l>e  included  in  the  second  of  the  Con- 
stant) nopolitan  and  imperial,  and  the  first  of  the  Ponti- 
fical ; and  again,  a third  on  the  10th  of  January,  314, 
would  fall  in  the  second  year  of  all  three  Indiciums. 

The  learned  Benedictine  who  wrote  the  Preliminary 
Dissertation  to  L' Art  dr.  verifier  let  Dales,  mentions  an 
Indiclion  commencing  in  October,  and  used  in  the  Re- 
gister of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  another  employed  by 
Gregory  VII.  from  the  25th  of  March,  and  a third  by 
Inuocent  II.  from  Easter.  We  need  not  observe  how 
much  the  ohscurity,  of  which  Petau  complained,  is  in- 
creased by  enlarging  the  number  of  these  Cycles. 

An  Indictment,  in  Late,  which  has  been  often 
very  lengthily  and  confusedly  described,  is  defined  by 
Blackstone  in  a few  plain  and  simple  words  to  he  “ a 
written  accusation  of  one  or  more  persons,  of  a crime 
or  a misdemeanour,  preferred  to,  and  presented  on  oath 
by  a Grand  Jury.* 

Indictments  are  preferred  to  a Grand  Jury  in  the 
name  of  the  King,  but  at  the  suit  of  any  private  prose- 
cutor The  Grand  Jury  hears  evidence  on  the  part  of 
the  prosecution  only,  for  its  duty  is  not  more  than  to 
inquire  whether  there  is  sufficient  cause  to  call  upon  the 
party  accused  to  answer  the  Indictment  at  a subsequent 
Trial.  We  have  already  shown  the  process  if  the  Bill 
is  rejected  under  an  Ionobamub.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
twelve  at  least  of  the  number  (which  may  not  exceed 
23,  nor  be  less  than  12)  are  satisfied  of  the  truth  of 
the  accusation,  they  write  upon  it  a true  Bill,  and  the 
Indictment  is  said  to  be  found,  and  it  is  publicly  de- 
livered into  Court. 

As  an  Indictment  is  the  King's  suit,  the  prosecutor 
may  be  a witness,  but  he  cannot  receive  damages  for 
his  grievance,  unless  by  some  particular  Statute,  nor 
may  he  uddress  the  Jury  in  his  own  person. 

The  Grand  Jury  being  sworn  only  for  one  particular 
County,  cannot,  unless  enabled  by  Statute,  inquire  con- 
cerning an  offence  committed  without  that  County.  Thus 
at  Common  Law,  if  a man  was  wounded  in  one  County 
and  died  in  another,  since  no  complete  act  of  Felony 
was  committed  in  either,  so  he  was  not  indictable  in 
either.  This  absurdity  was  corrected  by  2 and  3 Ed- 
ward VI.  c.  24.  which  fixes  the  Indictment  in  the  County 
wherein  the  party  dies ; and  by  2 George  II.  c.  21.,  re- 
pealed but  re-enacted  by  9 George  IV.  c 31.,  if  the 
death  take  place  at  sea,  or  elsewhere  out  of  England, 
the  Indictment  lies  in  the  County  wherein  the  cause 
occasioning  death  was  applied.  There  are  a few  special 
exceptions,  but  in  general  the  Indictment  must  be  laid 
in  that  County  wherein  the  fact  was  perpetrated.  If 
no  town  or  place  be  named,  the  Iudictment  is  void; 
but  a mistake  in  the  name  is  not  of  any  consequence, 
provided  the  fact  be  proved  at  some  other  place  in  the 
same  County. 


The  great  object  to  which  Indictments  are  addressed  iNDICT- 
is  the  attainment  of  precision  and  certainty;  thus  the  KENT. 
person  of  the  offender  must  be  ascertained  by  setting  — 
forth  his  Christian  and  surname,  degree,  mystery,  and 
residence.  Tile  time  and  place  of  offence  must  also  be  . 
ascertained,  by  naming  the  day  and  the  township  in 
which  the  fact  was  committed.  By  a strange  contra- 
diction, however,  a mistake  on  these  points  is  in  general 
not  held  to  be  material,  provided  the  time  be  laid  pre- 
vious to  the  finding  of  the  Indictment,  and  the  place 
be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court ; unless  where  the 
place  is  laid  not  merely  as  a venue , but  as  a part  of 
the  description  of  the  fact.  The  time  necessarily  be- 
comes of  great  importance,  when  there  is  any  statutable 
limitation  of  the  period  within  which  an  offence  may  be 
prosecuted ; and  so  also  in  a case  of  murder,  wherein 
the  death  must  take  place  within  a year  and  day  after 
the  time  assigned  for  its  cause. 

There  are  also  particular  technical  words  necessary 
for  the  description  of  an  offence  ; and  for  these  synony- 
mous terms  are  not  to  be  substituted.  In  Indictments 
for  Treason  the  offence  must  be  laid  as  done  **  treason- 
ably and  against  his  allegiance.”  In  Murder  that  word 
must  be  employed  ; so  too  in  all  Felonies  and  Burglaries. 
feloniously  and  burglariously  arc  held  to  be  the  only 
words  by  which  the  crime  is  accurately  defined.  In 
order  to  show  that  the  wound  is  mortal,  its  length  and 
breadth  must  be  expressed  in  Indictments  for  murder  ; 
and  as  the  instrument  wherewith  it  is  committed  is  for- 
feited as  a deoduud  to  the  King,  its  value  must  be 
stated  ; so  too  in  Larcenies,  the  value  of  the  thing 
stolen  must  be  stated  ; and  this  custom  still  continues, 
though  the  reason  for  it  has  ceased  to  exist  by  Mr.  Peel’s 
late  Acts.  Of  old,  if  the  thing  stolen  was  worth  more 
than  1 2d.  the  offence  wus  Grand  Larceny ; if  less. 

Petit.  The  distinction  is  now  abolished. 

An  Indictment  drawn  upon  a private  Act  ought  to 
pursue  the  words  of  that  Act.  upon  a public  Act  the 
recital  is  unnecessary,  because  the  Judges  are  officially 
bound  to  take  notice  of  all  such  Acts  ; and  it  is  unwise, 
because  a misrecita)  is  fatal,  if  a word  of  substance  be 
omitted.  Tbe  most  usual  way  of  concluding,  therefore, 
is  by  a summary  statement,  **  against  the  form  of  the 
statute."  False  Latin  anciently  did  not  hurt  an  Indict- 
ment, if  by  any  intendment  it  could  be  made  good  ; and 
tbe  necessity  of  this  extensive  license  must  be  evident 
to  any  one  conversant  with  the  barbarous  jargon  of 
Courts  and  Records.  If  any  word,  however,  was  not 
Latin,  (t  e.  Law  Latin,)  or  allowed  by  Law  us  a term 
of  Art,  or  if  it  hud  been  insensible  to  a material  point, 
the  Indictment  was  insufficient.  An  exception  also  was 
made  in  favour  of  puny  Latinists,  whereat  Priscilliau 
would  have  been  sorely  heart-stricken  ; an  Indictmeut, 
it  seems,  was  not  set  aside  for  a false  concord,  as  the 
expressions  were  considered  to  be  significant  enough 
to  make  the  sense  appear. 

All  Felonies  and  capital  crimes  soever,  and  all  inferior 
crimes  of  a public  nature,  (or  such  as  by  a legal  fiction 
may  be  so  considered,)  are  Indictable;  but  uo  injuries 
of  a private  nature  are  so,  unless  they  in  some  way  con- 
cern the  King. 

IN  DIFFERENT,  j Fr.  indifferent;  It.  and  Sp. 

Indifferently,  {indifferent*;  Lat.  intlfferens. 

Indifference,  Cin,  und  different,  present  parti- 

Imsi'fferency.  j ciple  of  differ rc,  to  bear  apart, 

(dis,  and  ferre.) 

Having  uo  or  but  little  difference  or  distinction;  no 
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INDIP-  cause  for,  no  qualities  deserving  of,  distinction,  or  pre- 
FFRENT.  ference,  or  choice ; and  thus,  as  applied  to  persons  or 
INDI-  things,  middling  or  moderate;  as  applied  to  persons, 
GENT,  impartial,  disinterested;  having  no  anxiety  or  solici- 
tude ; careless. 

For  with  indifferent  eye*  my  self  can  well  discerne, 

How  tomp  to  guide  a ship  in  stormcs  »eke  for  to  take  the  sterne  ; 

Whose  practise  if  were  proved  in  cal  me  to  Here  a bar^e, 

Assuredly  beleue  it  well,  it  were  to  great  a charge. 

Surrey.  An  Answere  in  the  bthalfe  of  a Woman,  ^c. 

And  because  also  that  all  ceremonies  and  ‘liadowe*  ceased  wbe 
Christ  came.  So  that  they  might  be  done  or  left  vndone  indfferkiiy. 

Frith.  H'orket,  fol,  98.  A Declaration  of  baptume. 

Maistcr  More  in  hit  said  Apology  vldelh  immediately  to  those 
wordrs  of  mine,  wordet  of  his  owne  putting  in,  which  be  these : 
That  b«  is  through  such  pryde  farre  fro  such  indifference  St  squitie, 
as  ought  and  muH  be  in  the  judges  which  he  savth  I assigne. 

Sir  Thom**  A/ore.  tl  urke*.  foL  1 008.  The  Debtllacmn  of  Salem 
amt  Bizance. 

And  farthermore  though  it  were  as  Maister  More  taketh  it  to  be, 
that  my  woordes  stioulde  sounde  to  that  effecte  that  the  judges  that 
wer  then,  wer  thorowe  such  pryde  farre  fro  the  in  differ  Icy  and  equitie 
that  I atsygne  : yet  y*  prouelh  not  but  that  they  he  nowe  indifferent 
and  rvghteous.  Id  Jb.  fol.  1009. 

In  choice  of  committees,  for  ripening  bu»inr*»e,  for  the  counsel!, 
it  » hotter  to  cboo-e  indifferent  person*  than  to  make  an  indifferenry , 
by  putting  ia  those,  that  are  strung  on  both  side*. 

Baeva.  Essay  20,  p.  123.  Of  Cotmte/I. 

Die  i*  my  due : yet  rue  my  wretched  state, 

\o«,  whom  my  hard  avenging  dnstinie 

Hath  made  iudge  of  my  life  or  death  indifferently. 

Spenaer.  Fame  Queene,  book  i.  can.  1. 

Those  neighbouring  differences,  or  rather  indifference*,  are  what  I 
•peak  of,  whether  in  some  jxsiat  of  doctrine  or  of  discipline:  which 
though  ties  may  be  many,  yet  need  col  interrupt  the  unity  of  spirit, 
if  we  could  but  find  among  us  the  bond  of  peace. 

Milton.  Hurt*,  eel.  i.  fol.  189.  Of  UnUcendd  Printing . 

If  we  lov’d  passionately,  what  we  ask  for  daily,  we  should  ask 
with  hearty  desires  and  an  earnest  appetite,  and  a present  spirit ; and 
however  it  be  very  caste  to  have  our  tliouglits  wander,  yet  it  Is  our 
sndffcreney  and  lukewarmness  that  makes  it  so  natural. 

Taylor.  Sermon  13.  Of  Laknoarmnets  and  Zeal. 

Even  the  greatest  masters  commonly  fall  short  of  tbe  best  faces. 
They  may  flatter  an  indifferent  beauty,  but  the  excellencies  of  nature 
ran  base  no  right  done  to  them. 

Drgden.  From  Works,  vel.  ii.  p.  180.  Dedication  of  Don  Sefxutiam. 

In  matters  of  religion  he  [the  uprigbt  man]  bath  tbe  indifference 
of  a traveller,  who**;  great  concernment  is  to  arrive  at  his  journey’s 
end  ; but  for  the  way  that  leads  thither,  be  it  high  or  low,  all  U one 
to  him,  so  long  as  be  is  hut  certain  that  he  is  in  the  right  way. 

Sharpe.  Work*,  vol.  L p.  124.  Sermon  b. 

Some  passion  (if  we  are  nut  impassive)  must  be  moved  ; for  the 
general  conduct  of  mankind  is  by  no  means  a thing  indifferent  to  a 
reasonable  and  virtuous  nun. 

Young,  tutor  of  Fame.  Preface, 

We  find  the  knights  errant,  as  they  were  now  properly  styled 
wandering  the  world  over  in  search  of  occasions  on  which  to  exercise 
their  gencrou*  and  disinterested  valour,  indifferently  to  friends  and 
enemies  in  distress. 

Hurd.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  247.  On  Chnalry  and  Romance,  ]*L  3. 

The  advantage  attending  the  second  kind  of  judicature  (where  the 
judge  »*  deter- n ined  by  lot  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  and  for  that  tom 
only)  is  mdffereney. 

Patey.  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  book  vi.  ch.  viiL 

I'NDIGENT,'^  Fr.  indigent;  It.  and  Sp.  indi- 
1'ndiosnce,  >gaite;  Lat  tndigen*,  present  purti- 

1 ndiofncy.  J ciple  of  indig-ere,  (in,  and  egere,  of 
uncertain  Etymology,)  io  be  in  need  or  want. 

Needy,  wanting,  ueceasitoua,  poor. 

Therefore  that  word*  mabsritie  is  translated  to  the  actes  of  mao. 
that  whan  they  be  doone  with  suchts  moderation,  that  nothing  io  tbe 
doinge  may  be  sene  superfluous  or  mdiget,  we  may  say  (bat  they  be 
maturely  doone. 

Sir  Thom a*  Elyot.  The  Gtaemour,  book  i.  ch.  jail. 


But  myn  intent  is  onely  for  to  wryte  INDI- 

Tbe  mysery  of  suebe  as  lyue  in  nede,  GENT. 

And  all  their  lyfe  in  ydlenesse  donth  lede,  _ 

Whereby  dnotb  sue  suche  incduenyence,  IN  DIGEST 

That  they  must  end*  in  meschaunt  indy  fence.  ■ r . 

Early  Popular  Poetry,  voL  ii.  p.  5.  Prologue  of  Robert  Copland.  v 

AH  men  deem  thus,  (hat  to  have  need  goeth  before  indigence,  sup- 
posing him  that  standeth  in  need  of  things  which  am  not  ready  at 
hand,  nor  easy  to  be  gotten,  u indigent.  To  make  this  more  plain, 
no  man  is  said  to  be  indigent  of  horns  or  of  wings,  for  that  be  hath  no 
need  of  them ; but  we  lav  truly  and  properly  that  some  have  need  of 
armour,  of  money,  and  of  apparcll,  when  in  the  penury  and  want  of 
thrse  things  they  neither  have  them,  xwr  can  come  by  them,  to  sup- 
ply their  necessity. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fbL  893.  Conception*  against  the  Stoicht. 

Themistode*,  the  great  Athenian  general,  being  asked  whether  be 
wou’d  chuse  to  marry  his  daughter  to  an  indigent  man  of  merit,  or  to 
a worthless  man  of  an  estate,  reply'd,  that  be  should  prefer  a man 
without  an  estate  to  an  estate  without  a man. 

Spectator,  No.  311. 

All  which  various  methods  being  to  nicely  accommodated  to  tbe 
imLgencia  of  those  helpless  vegetables,  and  not  to  be  met  with  in 
any  besides,  is  a manifest  indication  of  their  being  tbe  cuotriitnee 
and  work  of  the  Creator. 

Derham.  Pkynctc  Theology,  book  x.  p.  430.  Of  Vegetable*. 

Have  you  examined  the  precepts  of  tbe  Gospel,  and  taken  notice 
how  much  they  excel  the  morality  of  the  best  philosophers,  and  bow 
wonderfully  (hey  are  contrived  and  accommodated  to  tbe  uses  and 
indigence*  of  all  sorts  of  men.  in  whatever  state  and  condition  they 
be?  Sharpe.  Ifinli,  toI,  5.  p.  191.  Dttcourte  7 , 

Those  who  speculate  on  change  always  make  a great  number  amoeg 
people  of  rank  and  fortune,  as  well  as  amongst  the  low  and  indigent. 

Burke  Work*,  vol.  vi.  p.  255.  Appeal  from  the  Mem  to  the  Old 
Whigs. 

When  Vandyke's  Gcn’ral.  whose  victorious  spear 
Sank  Persia’s  pride,  and  check’d  the  Goth’s  career. 

Of  service  paid  wiih  indigence  complains, 

And  sightless  age  on  daily  alms  sustains, 

How  the  young  chief  th’  affecting  scene  surreys, 

How  all  bis  form  the  emotion’d  soul  betrays. 

Scott.  Essay  on  Painting. 

INDIGE'ST,  ''j  Fr.  indigeaie ; It.  and  Sp.  in- 

Inoige'&ted,  I digato ; Lat.  indigestus ; in,  and 

Indigf.'stfdnexs,  \dtge*tut.  past  participle  of  dtge. 

Indige  stible,  I rere,  (Hit,  and  grrere, ) i.e,  dt- 

Indioe'stion.  J visum  vel  diversum  gertre ; to 

bear  or  carry  diversely ; to  divide  or  separate.  See  To 

Digest. 

Unseparated,  undivided  into  parts  or  portions;  lying 
in  a mass  or  lump  ; indislributed,  unsorted,  not  ar- 
ranged or  methodized  ; not  well  considered. 

Indigested  food,  t.  e.  food  not  borne  away  (concocted) 
into  the  different  parts  of  the  body. 

Me  tbinkes  a troubled  thought  is  thus  exprest. 

To  be  a chaos  rude  and  inhgest. 

Broome  Britannia’ * Pastoral s,  book  i.  song  2. 

Like  unto  him  that  fears,  and  fain  would  stop 
An  inundation  working  on  apace, 

Run*  to  tbs  breach,  heaps  mighty  matter  up, 

Throws  indigested  burthens  on  the  place. 

Daniel.  History  of  Ctml  Wars,  book  iii. 

They  said,  “ They  looked  on  the  Common  law  m a study  that  could 
not  be  brought  into  a scheme,  nor  formed  into  a rational  science,  by 
reason  of  the  indigestedness  of  it,  and  the  multiplicity  of  the  rates 
in  II."  Hale.  Contempt  a turn*,  vol.  i.  p.  50.  life  by  Burnet . 

Now  for  the  pains  and  wrings  which  often  times  torment  the  poore 
belly  ; all  the  kinds  of  panacea  and  betonie  are  singular  to  assuage 
and  allay  them  clean,  unless*  they  be  such  as  are  occasioned  by  era- 
ditie  and  indigestion. 

Holland.  Phase,  vel.  ii.  book  xxri.  ch.  vtii.  fol.  253. 

Snoring  aloud,  and  belching  from  bis  maw 
His  tndigttied  foaan,  and  morsel*  raw. 

Drydcn.  Virgil  A£n  id,  book  iii. 
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IN  DIGEST  See,  from  afar,  yon  rock  that  mate*  the  sky, 

_ About  whose  feet  such  heaps  of  rubbiah  lie; 

INDIGN.  Such  indigested  ruin,  bleak  and  bare, 

v _ — i -*  How  desert  now  It  Mauds,  expos'd  ie  air  I 

Dryden.  Vi rgd,  JEssetd,  book  viii. 

They  (gems]  are  *o  locked  up,  that  they  can  communicate  nothing 
to  it,  [the  human  body,]  especially  being  indigestible  and  uncon- 
querable by  bo  small  a heat,  as  that  of  the  stomach  and  other  parts  of 
the  body. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  Hi.  p.  542.  .In  Essay  about  tke  Origin  ami 
Virtue*  of  Genu. 

The  approaches  or  larking*  of  the  gout,  the  spleen,  or  the  scurvy, 
nay,  the  very  fumes  of  indigestion,  may  indUpose  men  to  thought  and 
to  care,  a*  well  u disease*  of  danger  and  pain. 

Sir  Wim.  Temple.  Work*,  voU  iti.p.  250.  Of  the  Cure  of  Ike  Gout. 

In  hot  reformations,  in  what  men,  more  zealous  than  considerate, 
call  making  dear  work,  the  wbole  is  generally  crude,  harsh,  aod 
M digest'd. 

Burke,  Works.  rM.  isa.  p.  248.  On  tke  (Eomomical  Reform. 

I knew  a person  troubled  with  indigestion,  for  which  be  bad  three 
several  remedies,  each  of  which  would  give  him  relief  at  times  when 
the  others  would  not. 

Search.  Light  of  Suture,  vol.  i part  i,  p.  358.  Imagination  and 
Understanding,  ch.  Xli. 

1NDI'GITATE,\  In.  and  digitaic.  See  Digit. 
Indioita'tion.  ) Lai.  digitus  ; that  which  poinfelh 
to  or  showeth  ; a finder. 

To  point  to  or  show,  (as  with  a finger.) 

Antiquity  expressed  oumlwrt  by  the  fingers  of  either  hand.  On 
the  left  they  accounted  their  digits  aod  articulate  numbers  unto  an 
hundred  ; on  the  right  hand  hundreds  aod  thoueands  , the  depressing 
this  finger,  which  id  the  left  band  implied  but  six,  in  the  right  ind»- 
gitatrd  uz  hundred. 

Ssr  Thomas  Brown.  VtUgar  Errours,  book  iv.  eh.  i». 

Horace,  therefore,  Juveuall,  and  Perseus  were  no  prophets,  although 
their  lines  did  *oeut  to  mdigitate  and  point  at  our  times. 

Id.  lb.  book  i.  ch.  vi. 


So  much  her  malice  did  h«r  might  surpaae,  INDIGN. 

That  eueo  th*  Almighty  aelfe  she  did  malign*,  »■  — - 

Because  to  man  so  merciful!  he  was. 

And  vnUi  all  bis  creatures  so  benigne, 

Sith  she  her  aelfe  was  of  hi*  grace  tnJsgme. 

Spenser.  Farr  if  Qurme,  book  tv.  can.  t 

Tho*.  when  that  villaine  he  aviz'd,  which  lat* 

AffrigMed  had  the  fairest  Plonmell, 

Full  of  fierce  fury  aod  indignant  bate, 

To  him  be  turned. 

U.  Ib.  book  tiL  can.  5. 

With  great  indignant*  he  that  sight  forsook*, 

And  down*  againe  himselfe  disdaioefully 
Abircting,  th'  earth  with  his  fiaire  furhead  strooke. 

Id.  lb.  can.  11. 

And  as  for  the  crosacs  and  adversities  that  befell  us  during  that  time, 
we  may  report  them  with  lease  giiefe  ami  indignation,  than  those  that 
this  day  light  upon  us.  Holland.  J mw,  foL  503. 

The  Israelites  were  bat  slaue*,  and  the  Philisties  were  their*  mas* 
ten  : so  much  more  mdignely.  therefore,  must  tbry  needs  take  it,  to 
be  thus  affronted  by  one  of  tbeire  owne  vassals. 

Hall.  Works,  vol.  i.  foL 9 73.  Contemplations.  Samson’s  Victory. 

To  ukc  defiance  at  a ladies  word, 

Quoth  he*,  I bold  it  no  mdignitte. 

Spenser.  Fame  Queesse,  book  vi.  can.  1. 

Therefore  in  cineare  of  a thankfull  mind, 

I deem*  it  best  to  hold  eternally, 

Their  bountiou*  deeds  and  noble  fauoum  shrynd, 

Then  by  discourse  them  to  inJignfle. 

hL  Cotin  Clout’s  come  Home  againe. 

Which  when  she  saw,  with  suddain*  glauncing  eye, 

Her  noble  hart  with  sight  thrreof  was  fil'd 
With  deepe  disdain*,  and  great  indignity. 

Id,  Faerie  Quetne,  book  iv.  can-  7. 


Which  things  I conceive  no  obscure  mdigitatnm  of  Providence. 

More  Against  Atheum. 

INDI'GN,  "1  Fr.  indigne;  Sp . indigno ; Lat. 
Indi'onify,  indignut,  (in,  and  dignus,  of  un- 

LWowity.  certain  origin.) 

[ndi'gnly,  l Unworthy,  undeserving,  (either 

Indignant,  [ of  reward  or  punishment;)  with- 

Indi'onantlY,  out  or  against  worth,  desert,  or 
Indi'gnanc.p,,  I merit;  consequentially,  eontume- 

Indiona’tion.  j lious,  disgraceful.  And  indignity, 

Unwortliiness ; treatment  undeserved,  contumely,  dis- 
grace ; a sense  of  undeserved  treatment,  contumely,  or 
disgrace. 

Indignant ; unworthily  ; sensible  of  undeserved  treat- 
ment, of  contumely  or  insult ; of  ill  conduct,  and,  con- 
sequentially, offended,  provoked,  angry  ; feeling  a dis- 
dainful or  contemptuous  anger  or  resentment 
Wondring  upon  this  thing,  quaking  for  drede, 
bhe  Said*  ; Lord,  intbgne  and  unworthy 
Am  I,  to  Uiilke  honour,  that  ye  me  hede. 

Chancer.  The  Cirrhes  Tale,  v.  8235. 

Al  bittymeaae,  end  wraith*,  and  yndjgnacioun,  and  cry,  aed  bla»- 
femye  be  taken  awei  fro  ghou,  with  al  malice. 

Wk tif.  Sew  Testament.  Effesses,  ch.  iv. 
And  for  as  much  aa  the  peine  of  the  accusation  a judged  hrfome, 
ne  should  not  sodainly  heoteo,  ne  punuuhen  wrongfully  Albino,  a 
coutmilour  of  Koome,  I putte  me  aye  in  l Ibe  bates  and  indignacsons 
at  the  arcuvmt  Ciprian. 

Chaucer  The  first  Boohr  of  Bofctut,  fo|.  213. 

Il  were  the  most  indigne  and  detestable  thing*  that  good  lawes 
shulde  be  swbiecte  and  under  euyll  men. 

Jog*.  Exposition  of  Da mitt,  ch.  vi. 
Our  general  at  this  place  and  time  thinking  himselfe,  both  in  re- 
spect of  hi*  priuat*  iniuries  received  from  the  Spaniards,  as  also  of 
(heir  contempts  and  indignities  offered  to  our  countrry  and  prince  ie 
general,  sufficiently  satisfied  and  revenged.  Ac. 

linking  Voyage *,  i(C.  vol.  »U.  fol.  440.  Sir  Francis  Drake. 


Fie  on  the  pelfe,  for  which  good  name  i*  told, 

And  honour  with  indignity  debased. 

Id-  lb.  book  v,  can,  1 1 

He  had  rather  complain*  than  offend,  and  hates  sin  more  for  the 
indignity  of  it  than  the  danger. 

Hall.  Works,  voL  i.  fol.  156.  An  Humble  Man. 

To  other*  he  wrote  not,  especially  the  mayor,  because  he  took 
himself  so  indignantly  used  by  him,  aa  he  disdained  to  far  to  grace 
him. 

Strype.  Life  of  Archbishop  H'hitgift,  rot  ii.  p.  461.  10)2. 

Fierce  from  his  scat  at  thU  Dives**  spring*, 

In  generous  vengeance  of  the  king  of  kings : 

With  mdiynerioM  sparkling  in  his  eye*, 

He  view*  the  wretch,  and  sternly  thus  replies. 

Pope.  Hamer.  Iliad,  hook  ii. 

They  fthe  Spaniards]  took  it  as  the  greatest  indignity  in  the  world, 
that  Holland  should  pretend  to  oblige  ihe  crown  of  Spain  to  accept 
the  very  conditions  of  France,  after  an  invasion  so  uujnrt  u they 
esteemed  this  last. 

Sir  Wn.  Temple.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  393.  Letter  to  my  Lord  Keeper, 
.Were*  23,  1688. 

The  indignant  heart  disdaining  the  reward 
Which  envy  hardlv  grants, 

Akenstde.  Ode  4.  it  3.  To  tke  Honourable  Charles  Totem  bond. 

Now  o’er  the  smoaking  vale  each  gen’roua  Meed 
Relaxes  from  the  fervour  of  his  speed  : 

Push’d  up  the  bray,  tndtgnanllg  they  feel 
The  clanking  lash,  and  the  retorted  steel. 

Brookes.  Tke  For- Chase. 

Indignation  expresses  a strong  and  elevated  disapprobation  of 
mind,  which  i*  also  iaspireJ  by  something  flagitious  in  the  conduct  of 
another. 

Cogan.  On  Ike  Passions,  vol  i.  p.  179.  Malevolent  Drat  res,  $c. 

Say,  is  it  much  indignities  to  bear. 

When  God  for  thee  thy  nature  deign’d  to  wear  ? 

Harte.  The  Meditation  of  Thomas  a Armpit. 
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INDIGO'  INDIGOFERA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
FKRA.  Diadelphia , order  Decandria , natural  order  Legumi- 
INDIGO  noM<t-  Generic  character:  calyx  spreading ; core] la 
l_‘_,  pea-flowered  ; the  keel  with  a subulate  spur  on  both 

sides  ; pod  linear,  small,  round,  or  quadrangular. 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  very  numerous ; more 
than  seventy  have  been  described,  natives  of  hot  cli- 
mates. Many  of  the  species  produce  the  valuable  co- 
1 miring  matter  called  Indigo.  I.  tindoria  and  Anil 
are  the  species  usually  cultivated  in  the  East  Indies 
and  Mexico. 

INDIGO  is  described  by  Beckmann  (iv.  101.)  to  be 
not  only  the  substance  made  from  the  plants  referred  by 
Botanists  to  the  Indigoftra  tindoria , but  “ every  kind 
of  blue  pigment  separated  from  plants  by  fermentation, 
and  converted  into  a friable  substuncc  by  desiccation.” 
He  thinks  it  probable  that  Indigo  was  brought  into 
Europe  and  employed  in  dyeing  and  painting  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Dioscorides  and  Pliuy.  The  accounts 
given  by  each  of  these  writers  severally  of  ’leiiae* 
(Diosc.  v.  107.)  and  lndicum,  (Plin.  xxxv.  27.  Ed. 
Hard.)  are  very  similar,  and  that  of  Isidorus  (Orig. 
xix.  7.)  is  probably  copied  from  the  latter.  We  subjoin 
Pliny’s  statement  in  Holland’s  words : — " Alter  this 
rich  and  lively  rosat  or  purple-red.  Indigo  is  a colour 
most  esteemed  ; out  of  India  it  commeth;  whereupon 
it  tooke  the  name.  And  it  is  nothing  els  but  a sliinie  mud 
cleaving  to  the  foame  that  gathereth  about  canes  and 
reeds : whiles  it  is  punned  or  ground  it  looketh  blacke ; 
but  being  dissolved,  it  yeeldetha  woonderfull  lovely  mix- 
ture of  purple  and  azur.  There  is  a second  sort  of  it 
found  swimming  upon  the  coppers  or  vuts  in  purple- 
diers*  work-houses ; and  in  truth  nothing  els  but  the 
verie  fome  or  scum  that  the  purple  casteth  up  as  it 
boileth.  in  manner  of  a florey.  Some  there  be  that  doe 
counterfeit  and  sophisticate  Indico,  selling  instead 
thereof  pigeons’  dung,  Selinusian  earth,  or  Tripoli,  died 
and  deeply  coloured  with  the  true  Indico ; but  the 
proofe  thereof  is  by  fire  : for  cast  the  right  Indico  upon 
live  coles,  it  yeeldeth  a flame  of  most  excellent  purple, 
and  while  it  smoketh,  the  fume  senteth  of  the  sea; 
which  is  the  reason  that  some  doe  imagine  it  is  gathered 
out  of  the  rocks  standing  in  the  sea.  Indico  is  valued 
at  twenty  denarii*  the  pound.  In  Physicke  there  is 
use  of  this  Indico  ; for  it  doth  assuage  swellings  that 
doe  stretch  the  skin ; it  represseth  violent  rheums  and 
inflammations,  and  drieth  ulcers.”  (xxxv.  6.)  In  an- 
other place  he  rates  it  at  a little  lower  value.  **  It  is 
not  long  since  another  azur  or  blew,  named  Indico, 
began  to  be  brought  over  unto  us  out  of  India,  which 
is  prized  at  seventeen  deuiers  the  pound.  It  serveth 
painters  well  for  the  lines  called  Inciaura , that  is  to 
say,  for  to  devide  shadows  from  lights  in  their  works.” 
(xxxiii.  ult.)  With  this  Indigo,  as  above  described,  the 
moderns  are  unacquainted. 

To  return  to  Beckmann.  He  considers,  and  we  be- 
lieve justly,  the  'Irkiw  of  Arrian  and  of  Hippocrates 
to  have  been  a very  different  substance  from  Indigo  ; for 
Indicua  with  the  Ancients,  as  Indian  with  ourselves,  was 
a general  appellation  for  numerous  Oriental  commodi 
ties.  The  lndicum  of  Pliuy  was  so  dear,  that  painters 
were  furnished  with  it,  not  from  their  own  funds,  but 
by  their  Palrous  ; and  they  frequently  employed  cheaper 


* Hard  (Hi  in  understands  here  ten  denarii,  and  in  the  second 

paper  (which  Holland  at  ail  events  should  have  translated  ngk/etn) 
etffht. 


materials  as  substitutes.  Modern  landscape-painters  INDIGO, 
still  use  it  to  produce  a pale  gray  ; but  it  will  not  har- 
monize  with  oil;  and  Prussian  blue,  smalt,  &c.  are  the 
pigments  employed  since  the  discovery  of  that  mode  of 
painting. 

Beckmann  continues  to  trace  the  knowledge  of 
Indigo  through  the  Arabian  Physicians;  but  their 
accounts  are  confused,  and  we  depend  for  them  upon 
very  incorrect  Latin  translations.  In  a Latin  Treaty 
between  Bologna  and  Ferrara  in  a.  d.  1 193,  Indignm  is 
reckoned  among  customable  articles.  (Muratori,  Ant.  ii. 

894.)  Marco  Polo,  who  travelled  through  Asia  in  the 
Xllilh  century,  describes  the  process  of  making  Endi- 
cum . which  he  saw  in  the  Kingdom  of  Coulan,  or 
Coilum ; and  he  adds  that,  after  having  been  dried  in 
the  sun.  it  was  cut  into  small  cakes,  quaU*  ad  nos  inferri 
tolet.  (iii.  31.)  Francesco  Balducci  Pegolotti,  in  the 
following  century,  mentions  various  kinds  of  Indaco  ; 
and  Nicolo  Conti,  a traveller  in  India  about  the  middle 
of  the  XVth  century,  speaks  of  Endego  among  the  mer- 
chandize of  Camboiu.  The  price  current  of  good  In- 
digo at  Calecul  is  stated  by  Barbosa,  a Portuguese,  in 
1516;  but  its  general  European  introduction  does  not 
appear  to  have  taken  place  till  the  establishment  of  the 
Trading  Company  in  the  Netherlands,  in  1602.  So 
great  was  its  consumption  within  thirty  years  from  that 
time,  that  in  1631  seven  vessels  brought  from  the  East 
Indies  to  Holland  335,545  lbs.  of  Indigo,  which,  at  a 
low  valuation,  are  estimated  at  500,000  dollars.  A 
similar,  or  perhaps  the  same  plant  as  that  producing 
the  Oriental  Indigo,  won  found  in  America,  and  soon 
became  an  article  of  commerce.  It  was  first  brought 
from  Guulimala,  and  for  a long  time  was  furnished  by 
no  other  Island  except  St.  Domingo.  The  sale  of  wood 
became  so  much  injured  by  the  new  plant,  that  a pro- 
hibition was  issued  against  it  in  Saxony  in  1650;  and 
it  appears  to  have  been  included  among  certain  ” per- 
nicious, deceitful,  eating,  and  corrosive’’  substances, 
which  constituted  what  was  bitterly  named  “ the  De- 
vil’s dye.”  Other  prohibitions  followed  ; and  the  Nu- 
rem burghers  established  a law  by  which  Dyers  were 
obliged  aunually  to  take  an  outh  not  to  use  Indigo;  a 
law  which  was  suffered  to  exist  even  when  Beckmann 
wrote,  sorely  to  the  spiritual  peril  of  the  cultivators  of  the 
dyeing  craft,  who  thus  openly  and  notoriously  perjured 
themselves  once  at  least  every  current  year.  Indigo 
was  forbidden  iu  Languedoc  in  159B;  but,  in  less  than 
a century  afterward,  Colbert  partially  removed  this  en- 
actment ; and  iu  1737  the  French  Dyers  were  left  to 
their  free  choice. 

The  Spaniards  call  Indigo  anil,  or  am*,  a word  cor- 
rupted from  the  Arabian  nix  or  nil.  (Humboldt,  Re - 
tearehr*,  book  iv.  ch.  x.)  By  the  Chinese  it  is  known 
as  Tien  loam,  i.  e.  sky-blue.  The  Mexicans  gave  the 
names  monuitli  or  UtuohuUli  to  the  dried  cakes,  and 
one  yet  more  unpronounceable,  Xiuhquitipitzdhuac  to 
the  plant  itself.  (Humb.  ut  tup.)  Hernandez  recom- 
mended its  introduction  into  the  South  of  Spain;  and 
it  was  common  in  Malta  till  the  close  of  the  XVIIth 
century.  {Ibid.) 

The  English  Sugar- Colonies  during  their  infancy 
cultivated  Indigo  largely ; but  an  impolitic  home-taxa- 
tion, and  the  superior  demand  for  sugar,  checked  and 
at  length  destroyed  the  trade  ; so  that  till  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  the  French  Islands  (with  the  exception 
of  East  Indian  and  Sponish-Ainerican  importations) 
supplied  the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  un<l  the  annual 
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INDIGO,  balance  paid  by  the  British  Empire  to  France  for  Indigo 
— has  been  estimated  at  £200,000.  In  1747,  a great 
*novr  * exertion  in  this  branch  of  commerce  was  made  in  Caro- 
-»  l'na*  wherein  the  Indigo  plant  had  been  found  a few 
years  before,  growing  spontaneously  in  great  abundance. 
200,000lbs.  w eight  were  shipped  for  England ; and  though 
it  was  not  quite  so  well  cured  as  that  from  the  French 
Iftlaiids,it  found  a good  market;  and  by  21  Geo.  II.  c.  SO. 
its  cultivation  was  encouraged  by  a bounty  of  6d.  per 
pound  on  all  Indigo  raised  in  any  of  the  British  Colo* 
tries  uml  imported  into  Great  Britain  directly  from  the 
place  of  growth.  (Mac  Pherson*  Ann.  of  Com.  iii.  259.) 
In  1763,  the  bounty  was  reduced  to  Ad.  The  following 
account  of  the  quantities  of  Indigo  imported  into  Great 
Britain  in  each  of  the  respective  years  named  below 
was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1799. 

Year*  tin.  Years.  Ibi.  Yean.  lb*. 

1788.  . 1.320,396  | 1792..  707,210  . 1796  . 2.631,195 

1769  . 1,588,711  1793  . 968,095  1 1797. . 2.609,453 

1790  1.226,616  1791  920.3761 

1791.  . 973,907  | 1795.  . 1,441,905  | 

A full  account  of  the  method  of  cultivating  the  plant 
and  procuring  the  Indigo  from  it  may  be  found  in  the 
TV’ourrau  Voyage  aui  Islet  de  tAmerique  of  Labat. 
Hie  plant  is  infused  in  water  in  huge  vats  of  masonry, 
and  the  liquor,  being  tapped  after  a sufficient  degree  of 
fermentation,  is  admitted  into  other  vats,  wherein  it  is 
beaten  and  agitated,  for  a considerable  length  of  time, 
with  buckets  fixed  to  long  poles,  till  the  colouring  matter 
is  united  in  a body.  After  its  precipitation  the  water  is 
let  off.  and  the  blue  matter  having  been  yet  further 
drained,  is  exposed  in  shallow  wooden  boxes  to  the  air, 
but  not  to  the  sun,  till  it  becomes  thoroughly  dry. 
Before  it  is  completely  dried,  it  is  cut  into  small  pieces 
of  about  an  inch  square,  and  as  it  loses  much  weight 
during  the  first  month,  its  sale  is  diligently  hastened. 
It  is  packed  either  in  barrels  or  in  sacks  of  coarse  linen, 
sewed  with  the  greatest  nicety  into  an  ox  hide.  These 
packets  are  called  serons,  and  two  of  them  make  the 
load  of  a lieast 

Good  Indigo  is  moderately  light,  when  broken  exhi- 
bits  a shining  surface,  hum?  almost  entirely  away  upon 
a red. hot  iron,  and  when  placed  in  water  becomes  dif- 
fused through  it  and  subsides  very  slowly:  to  make  it 
wholly  solubie  in  water,  at  leusl  an  equal  quantity  of 
fixed  alkaline  salt  must  be  added.  Every  kind  of  cloth 
may  be  dyed  with  Indigo  without  the  assistance  of  any 
mordant ; and  the  colour  produced  is  distinguished  for 
its  permanency. 

INDICATORY.  See  Indelay,  ante. 

INDI'LIGENT,*}  Fr.  indiligent  ,•  It.  indiligenza  ; 

Indi'lioently,  >Sp.  indiligencea  ; Lat.  indiligens, 

Indi'i.ioencb.  j in » privative,  and  diligent,  present 
participle  of  diligere,  {dr,  and  legere ,)  to  choose,  to 
prefer ; to  be  choice  of,  careful  of. 

Careless  of  or  about ; having  no  care  to  perform  or 
execute;  indolent,  idle. 

Take  an  herrtick,  a relwsl,  a person  that  balh  an  ill  cause  to 
.nanagr ; what  he  want*  in  the  vtrength  of  hi*  reason,  he  shall  make 
it  up  with  dihgrncr  ; and  a person  that  hath  right  on  hi*  aide  is  cold, 
mdihgtnt,  lari*,  and  unaclive,  trumivg  that  the  goodness  of  his  cause 
will  do  It  alone.  Taylor.  Sermon  7.  part  IL  foL  65. 

I had  spent  some  year*  (not  altogether  indslhgmtly)  under  the 
ferule  of  *«ch  ma-tera  as  the  place  afforded,  and  had  nere  attained  to 
some  competent  ripen***  for  the  Uniiersity- 

HnU,  Harks,  rol.  iii.  fol.  3.  Lift,  8ft. 


Were  it  not  a dishonour  In  a mighty  prince,  to  have  the  majesty  of  1NDU.T- 
his  embassage  spoylgd  by  a carets***  ambatsadour  ? and  is  it  oot  as  (JENT. 
great  an  indignity,  that  an  excellent  conceit  and  capacity,  by  the  uadi*  — 
hgenct  of  an  idle  tongue,  should  be  disgrac'd.  1NDI.S- 

II  rn  JtfMton.  ANwrhiv,  fol.  122,  CKKN1- 

1 easily  believe  his  ma"'  will  neither  believe  the  time  long  not  me 
altogether  mdsllignst,  if  he  do  not  receive  this  histone  so  soone  as  v 
otherwise  he  might  have  expected. 

Evelyn.  Memoirs,  »ol.  ii.  p.  198.  To  I he  Lord  High  Treasurer. 

{Clifford.) 

INDIMINISHABLE,  in,  privative,  and  diminish- 
able,  from  diminish,  q.  ». 

That  cannot  be  or  become  leas,  cannot  be  lessened. 

Have  they  not  been  bold  of  late  to  check  the  common  law,  to 
•light  and  brave  the  indimsnuhable  majesty  of  oar  highest  court,  the 
law-giving  and  •vcrril  parliament. 

A ttttoH.  I for  hi,  vol.  i.  fol.  21.  Of  Reformation  as  England. 

INDIP,  ia,  and  dip , A.  S.  dippati , to  sink,  to  im- 
merge,  to  plunge.  Dipt  in. 

Whose  garment  was  before  indipl  in  blood, 

But  now  imbright'ned  into  heav’nly  flame, 

The  sun  itself  outfitters,  though  be  should 
Climb  to  the  top  of  the  celestial  frame 
And  force  the  stars  go  hide  themselves  for  ahame. 

<7.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  after  Death. 

INDIRE'CT,  \ Fr.  indirect ; It.  indireito  ; Sp. 
Indirection,  f indireclo ; Lat.  indirectus,  in,  pri- 

Indirk'cti.y,  | vutive,  and  dtrsetus,  past  participle 

Indire'ctnebs.  ' o fdirigere.,  to  rule  or  order. 

Not  ruled  or  ordered,  not  straightforward,  fair,  and 
open  ; crooked,  oblique,  sinister,  unfair,  clandestine. 

There  is  no  way  to  get  up  to  respect, 

But  only  by  tl«  way  of  worthioeaa; 

All  passage*  that  may  seem  indirect, 

Art  stopt  up  now. 

Daniel.  To  the  King's  Majesty. 

Hul  — - - - — - If  King  James, 

Bv  any  indirection,  should  perceive 
My  coming  near  your  Court,  I doubt  the  issue 
Of  my  employ  roent. 

fbrd.  Perkin  Worked,  set  iii.  sc.  3. 

Therefore  Cato  to  fetch  it  a lout  indirectly,  did  praise  euery  citizen's 
good*,  and  rated  their  appsreil. 

•Sir  Thomas  A’orlk.  Plutarch,  fol.  297.  Marcus  Cato . 

King  David  found  this  deflection  and  indsrectnes  in  our  minda, 
when  be  proclaimed,  that  verities  are  diminished  from  the  tonnes  of 
men,  they  speak*  vanity  every  one  with  hu  neighbour,  with  flattering 
lips  and  double  heart. 

Mount  ague.  Devout  r fissmes.  Treat.  10.  sec.  5. 

The  judge*  ought  to  b*  plentifully  provided  for,  that  they  may  be 
under  no  temptation  to  supply  iberorelves  by  ivufrree#  ways. 

Burnet,  (him  Times,  vol.  iv.  p.  434.  The  Conclusion. 

Virgil  loves  to  suggest  a truth  indirectly,  and,  without  giving 
us  a full  and  open  view  of  it,  to  let  us  see  just  so  much  as  will  natu- 
rally lead  the  invagination  into  all  the  parti  that  lie  concealed. 

Addison.  Euay  an  fsrgift  Georgies. 

The  state  not  knowing  how  to  lax,  directly  and  proportionably,  the 
revenue  of  its  subject*,  endeavour*  to  lax  it  indirectly  by  lasing  their 
expense,  which,  it  is  supposed,  will  in  roost  case*  be  nearly  in  pro- 
portion to  their  revenue. 

Smith.  Health  of  Nations,  ml.  iii.  hook  ▼.  eh.  ii.  p.  328.  Tore* 
upon  consumable  Commodities. 

INDISCERNIBLE,!  In,  and  discernible,  from 
Indisce'rniri.kners.  j discern,  q.  v.  Lat.  disc  enure, 
to  separate  one  thing  from  another;  to  distinguish. 

Not  to  be  seen  or  perceived  distinctly,  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished or  discriminated ; indistinguishable ; invisible. 

I should  haue  sbew’d  you  also  the  tndiscrrmblenest  (to  the  eye  of 
man)  of  the  difference  ol  these  distant  a tales,  till  God  by  hii  promul- 
gate sentence  haue  made  the  separation. 

Hammond.  ! forks,  vol.  iv.  p.  494.  irnoa  4. 
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And  these  small  and  almost  indiscernible  beginning*  aod  seed*  oi 
ill  humour,  bate  ever  since  gone  oo  in  a very  risible  increw*  and 
pragma. 

Burnet.  Own  Ttttt't,  wiL  iii.  p.  3.  Wi Miam  ami  Mary,  Anno  1689. 


The  greatest  mischiefs  find  it  necessary  to  u«e  art  tud  fallacy  to 
make  tbeir  approach  indiscernible  by  the  smallness  of  their  beginning*. 

Smith,  Smew,  vol.  vi.  p.  389. 


INDISCE'RPIBLE."^  In,  privative,  anti  discerpi- 
Indisckrpibi'lity,  >bte,q.  v.  Lat.  discerpcrc ; to 
Indisc k'rptiblb.  j pluck  or  tear  asunder,  (du, 

and  carper e.) 

Not  to  be  sundered,  or  separated,  or  dissevered ; in- 
separable, indissoluble. 


Which  supposition  i*  against  the  nature  of  any  immaterial  being,  a 
chief  property  of  which  i*  to  be  mditrerpibU . 

(Jltantl.  PrerTtUmce  of  Stnth,  cb.  iii.  fol  28. 


1 have  taken  the  boldness  to  assert,  that  matter  consist*  of  parta 
tndioeerpibir,  anderataiMling  by  inducer pihlc  parts,  particles  that 
have  indeed  real  extension,  but  mi  little,  that  they  cannot  have  leu 
and  Ire  any  thing  at  all,  and  therefore  cannot  be  actually  divided, 
Henry  More.  The  Immortality  o f the  Soul,  fol.  3 Preface, 


What  if  my  youth  bath  offer'd  up  to  leal 
Licentious  flints  of  indiscreet  desire*, 

When  idle  heat  of  vainer  years  did  throat 
That  fury  on, 

Ihiiirf.  Hi  dory  of  CWt / Hart,  book  ii. 
So  mdueretlty  sort  not  thy  election, 

To  shut  that  in  a melancholy  cell, 

Which  in  a Court  ordaioed  v*a»  to  dwell. 

Drayton.  The  Legend  of  Matilda  the  Fair , 

Your  virtues,  by  your  follies  made  your  crimes, 

Have  issue  with  your  mducrettoa  join'd. 

Damir/.  Mutophdu*. 

I always  lay  it  down  as  a rule,  that  an  rndticrret  man  is  more 
hurtful  than  an  ill-natured  one;  for  as  the  former  will  only  attack 
his  enemies,  and  those  he  wishes  ill  to,  the  other  injures  indifferently 
both  friends  and  foe*.  Spectator,  No.  23.  col.  3. 

There  are  other*,  who,  out  of  an  mdiicrete  devotion,  are  ao  soli- 
citous to  increase  the  number  and  the  wonderfulnem  of  mysteries, 
that,  to  hear  them  propose  and  discourse  of  things,  one  would  judge, 
that  they  think  it  i»  the  office  of  hull*,  not  to  eleiate,  hut  to  trample 
upon  reason. 

Boyle.  If'ocht,  «l.  i».  p.  IM.  Contiderahom  about  the  Hrcon- 
nlrablmeu  of  Renton  and  Rrltytan, 


For  his  wiadome  it  infinite,  and  therefore  it  were  an  impious  piece 
of  boldness  to  confine  him  to  one  certain  way  of  framing  the  nature 
of  a being,  that  i§ — of  endowing  it  with  such  attributes  as  are  essen- 
tial to  it,  as  inditcerptbility  is  to  the  soul  of  mao. 

Id.  It. 

It  is  answered,  first,  That  supposing  any  particle  of  matter  could 
be  truly  an  individual,  that  is,  an  indivisible  or  tnducerpiUe  being; 
yet  it  would  not  therefore  fallow,  that  it  could  be  capable  of 
thinking. 

Clarke.  Work*.  vol  iii.  fol.  761.  A Defence  of  the  Immateriality 
and  Nat  oral  Immortality  of  the  Sami 

First,  That  we  have  no  way  of  determining  by  experience,  whal  is 
the  certain  hulk  of  the  living  being  each  man  calls  himself:  and  yet, 
till  it  be  determined  that  it  is  Larger  in  bulk  than  the  solid  elemen- 
tary particles  of  matter,  which  there  is  no  ground  to  think  any  natural 
power  can  dissolve,  there  is  no  sort  of  reason  Co  Chink  death  to  be  the 
dissolution  of  it,  of  the  living  being,  even  though  it  should  not  be 
absolutely  tndt uerp/Mr, 

Batter.  The  Analogy  of  Religion,  part  i . ch.  i.  Of  a Future  Life. 

INDISCIPLINABLE,  in,  and  disciplinable.  See 

Discipline. 

Not  lo  be  trained  tip  or  educated, — to  learning  or 
knowledge,  to  pood  order  or  fcood  habits. 

Necessity  'render*  men  of  pblegmatick  and  dal)  natures  stupid 
and  imbtciplinable. 

Hale.  Protect*  for  the  Poor.  Preface. 

JNDISCO'VERY.l  In,  and  discovery,  q.v.  and 

Indikco'vbrarle.  j U.n discoverable. 

The  miss  of  a discovery  or  finding,  of  a detection  or 
disclosure,  the  failure  of  a search  or  inquiry. 

Although  In  this  long  journey  we  miss  the  mteadrd  end,  yet  are 
there  many  things  of  truth  disclosed  by  the  way ; and  the  collateral 
verity  may,  unto  reasonable  speculations,  requite  live  capital  unfix- 
cuter jf. 

Sir  Thrtmai  Brown.  Pii/gar  firman,  book  vi.  ch.  iii 

Nothing  can  be  Co  u*  a law,  which  is  by  ua  indiseoveraNe. 

Comykeare.  Sermon  2.  p.  166. 

INDISCRETE.  or'j  Fr.  indiscreet ; It.  and  Sp. 

Indiscrbb't,  ( indiscrelo  ; Lat.  indue re(us. 

Indiscreetly,  f In,  privative,  and  discrelus, 

Indiscre'tion.  ’ past  participle  of  discernert,  to 

separate,  to  disjoin  ; to  distinguish. 

Without  distinction  or  discriini nation,  examination 
or  circumspection  ; and,  thus,  heedless,  improvident,  or 
imprudent,  incautious,  inconsiderate,  unadvised,  rash. 

Manv  women  that  lour  indurreet/y  hreake  concord  at  once : there- 
fore must  their  discretion  be  hoi  pen  forth  with  tome  leching,  and  their 
feereene*  abated 

Vi  vet  InstrmetMi  of  a Chrittian  Woman,  book  ii.  ch.  v. 


To  speak  indiscreetly  whal  we  are  obliged  to  hear,  by  being  huped 
up  with  Iber  in  ihiw  publick  vehicle,  is  in  some  degree  a -lulling  u. 
on  the  high  road.  Spectator,  No.  132.  col.  3. 

Much  of  this  I take  to  proceed  from  the  indiscretion  of  the  bonks 
themselves,  whose  very  title*  of  Weekly  Preparations,  and  *uch 
hmi.ed  godliness,  lead  people  of  ordinary  capacities  luto  great  error*, 
and  raise  ia  them  a mechanical  religion,  intirely  distinct  fatso 
morality.  Id.  No,  79.  col.  3. 

Yet  some  there  are  who  mdiierertty  stray. 

Where  puiblind  practice  only  point*  the  way, 

Who  ev  ry  theoretic  truth  disdain, 

And  blunder  on,  mechanically  vain. 

Mu  ton.  Fresno f.  Art  of 

Christianity  wax  too  frequently  seen  in  the  false  light,  ia  which 
these  rash  adventurer*  had  placed  it : and  men  of  shallow  mind*, 
and  libertine  principles,  were  ready  enough  to  lake  advantage  of  all 
their  indiscretions. 

Hard.  Works,  vob  vii  p.  429.  Sermtm  64. 
INDISCRIMINATE,  i In,  privative,  aud  discri- 
Indircri'mjnated,  f mina/e,  q.v.  Lat.  discrtmL 
Indiscriminately,  l nalvs,  past  participle  of 

Indiscrimination.  ) discriminate,  to  separate, 

(dis,  and  crimen ; from  Gr.  r/hV-  to  separate.) 

Undistingiiishinff,  without  distinction,  discernment, 
or  difference  ; undiscerning;  without  particularity. 

Could  ever  wise  man  wish,  in  good  estate, 

The  use  of  all  thing*  mduennunate  t 

HaU.  Satire  3.  book  v. 

If  error  or  interest  had  not  unravelled  the  secret,  and  looked  too 
far  into  the  sanctuary,  where  they  could  see  nothing  but  a cloud  of 
fire,  majesty,  and  secrecy  inducrimtaairty  mixt  together,  we  had 
kneeled  before  the  same  altar*,  aud  adorrd  the  tame  mystery. 

Taylor,  Polemical  Discourses,  fol.  182. 

The  papists  had  (wo  maxim*,  from  which  they  never  departed  j 
the  owe  was  to  divide  us  ; and  the  other  was  to  keep  themselves 
united,  and  either  to  set  on  an  tmthoerimimated  toleration,  oi  a general 
prosecution ; for  so  we  love  to  soften  the  har»h  word  of  persecution. 

Unmet.  Own  Timm,  vol.  i.  p.  250.  Charlei  II.  Anno  1663. 

God  Almighty  never  meant  to  deliver  such  a gospel  to  mankind,  as 
that  all  tnducnmmale/y,  both  good  and  bad,  should  be  equally  capable 
of  perceiving  the  evidence  of  it 

Sharpe.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  350.  Sermon  18. 

The  leaning  of  a pleader  is  usually  upon  a level  with  hi*  integrity. 
The  imducnmtnaie  defence  of  right  aud  wrong  contracts  the  under- 
standing, while  it  corrupt*  the  heart 

Juniui.  letter  68.  To  Ixtrd  Mansfield,  Jan.  21,  1772. 

Sioce,  then,  ia  our  own  order  of  being,  the  power  of  the  indivi- 
dual over  external  bodies  is  not  at  all  proportioned  to  his  pse<y  or  his 
morals,  but  is  exercised  induct iminatrly,  and  in  equal  degrees  by  the 
good  sad  hy  the  bad,  we  have  no  reason  from  analogy  to  suppose 
but  that  the  like  indiscrimination  may  obtain  ia  higher  orders,  and 
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D1SCRI-  lh»l  *k«  good  *1*1  *"1  !Bgel»  may  eaercise  powers  far  transcend* 
I NATH,  'oc  any  we  possess,  the  effect*  of  which  to  a*  will  eeem  preier- 
natural.  Hartley . Sermon  1 1 . vol.  i. 


INDIS- 

POSE. 


IN  DISCUSSED,  in,  privative,  and  discuss,  q.v.  dis- 
cusaus,  past  participle  of  discutrrr,  to  shake  apart. 

Not  sifted,  searched  into,  or  examined. 


Hut  upon  reasons  light  in  themaelvc*  nr  indmuurd  in  me,  I might 
mistake  your  often  long  and  buiie  letters. 

Donne.  Letters.  To  Sir  It.  G. 


and  previous  meditation,  we  should  make  way  fora  feeling  Inroca-  IN  [ ) I S»- 

lioa  of  <»ur  God,  whose  ears  are  never  but  open  to  our  faithful]  prayers.  POSH. 

Ha li.  H'urhs,  toLiii.  ful.  460.  The  Extremes  of  Deration.  __ 

All  which  I will  bid  you  remember,  is,  that  the  Pythagorean  doc- 
trine  doth  not  only  carry  one  soul  from  man  to  msn,  nor  man  to  beast,  PUTABLE, 
but  indifferently  to  plants  also  : and  therefore  you  must  not  grudge  to  ’ l_  v—  ' 
find  the  same  «oul  in  an  Emperor,  in  a post  hone,  and  in  a Maceroti ; 
since  no  unreadiness  in  the  soul,  but  an  tndi*poutu>n  in  the  organs, 
works  tbi*. 

Donne.  Progress  of  the  Soul.  Epistle. 


INDISPENSABLE,"*^  In , privatise,  and  dispen- 

Indispk'n*>aui.y,  stable,  from  dispense,  q.  e. 

Indispknsabi'utt  J Lat.  dispensart , to  distri- 
bute, to  apportion,  to  net  apart.  Low  Lut.  di*pensare. 
Can  one  tv/  Irgibvs  solvere.  Vottsius  de  V iliis,  1.  34. 

That  cannot  be  set  aside  or  apart ; sc.  as  unneces- 
sary, or  not  wanted,  or  not  required;  that  cannot  be 
done  without,  cannot  be  spared,  exempted,  or  excused. 

Pope  Belhoiide  was  the  fyrst  after  Sathi*  romraing  fourth,  y* 
fashioned  out  his  preview  & by*  mokes  by  the,  A that  made  the  i ndit- 
pesable,  unlessr  it  wrr  for  great  sumes  of  mony,  a*  y*  chronicles  of  all 
y*  christen  nacius  declareib. 

Bale.  Apology,  p.  133. 

If  the  priest  pardons  no  sins  but  those  which  are  enumrraled,  the 
penitent  will  be  in  an  evil  condition  io  most  cases  : but  if  be  can  and 
does  pardon  those  which  are  forgotten,  then  the  special  enumeration 
ts  not  mditfirnsnbif  necessary. 

Taylor.  Polemical  Discourses,  foL  481.  Ditiuatire  from  Popery, 
book  i.  part  ii.  arc.  9. 

Thn*r  few  [learned  men]  that  were  about  the  pope,  Ihought  the 
prohibition  of  stub  marriages  was  only  positive,  and  might  be  dis- 
pensed with  by  the  pope:  whereas  all  other  learned  men  thought  the 
law  was  moral  and  ufhsperuahle. 

Burnet.  Hillary  of  the  Reformation,  Anno  153*2- 

Man  being  thus  bound  by  the  peremptory,  irreversible  decree  of 
bearen,  must  by  virtue  thereof,  indispensably  obey  or  suffer. 

South.  Sermon*!  vol  iv.  p.  228. 

The  author  begs  leave  to  assure  those  who  have  no  time  In  spare 
from  tbeir  attention  on  the  public,  that  the  protection  of  religion  is 
uodtrpmuUUy  necessary  to  all  governments  , and  for  his  warrant  he 
offers  them  the  following  volume 

Ha rhurton.  Harks,  vol.  I.  p.  192.  The  Divine  Legation.  Pre- 
face. 

Contrary  te  all  tbeir  notions  about  tbe  eternity  and  m/iuperuabth/y 
of  the  natural  law.  Shetkm.  Drum  Rev  rated,  dial.  iii. 

INDISPERSED,  in,  privative,  and  disperse,  q.  v. 
from  dispersum,  past  participle  of  dixpergere,  to  scatter. 

Not  scattered,  spread,  or  dissipated. 

So  perfect  clear, 

So  perfect  pore  it  is.  that  outward  eye 
Canoot  behold  tins  inward  subtile  -tarre. 

Hut  mduperst  i*  this  bright  majesty. 

Yet  every  where  out  shining  in  infinite. 

Afore.  On  the  Son/,  book  iii,  can.  2.  St.  35. 

INDISPO'SE,  "Y  Fr.  indispose  ; It  indisposlo  ; 

Indirpo'kp.dness,  >Sp.  indispueslo ; Lat.  indispo- 

Indisfosi'tion.  j situs ; in,  privative,  and  dispo- 
silus,  past  participle  of  disponert,  to  put  or  set  apart  in 
teparnte  places. 

To  displace,  to  disarrange,  to  disorder ; to  unfit  or 
unsuit:  to  be,  or  cause  to  be,  unfavourable  or  averse,  to 
disincline. 


Being  now  at  Sir  William  Bowyer’a  in  the  country,  I cannot  write 
at  large,  because  I find  myself  somewhat  indisposed  with  a cold,  and 
am  thick  of  hearing,  worse  than  I waa  in  town. 

DryJrn.  /‘rose  Harks,  vol.  i.  part  ii.p.  61.  Letter  21.  September  3, 
1697. 

But  tbe  conversation  I had  with  thu  pious  author  during  my  stay  at 
Geneva,  and  live  present  be  waa  pleased  to  make  me  of  this  treatise 
before  it  was  printed,  in  a place  where  I bad  opportunities  to  enquire 
both  after  the  writrr,  and  some  passages  of  the  book,  did  at  length 
overcome  in  me  (as  to  this  narrative}  all  my  aetlled  tnd%*p—ednt*s  to 
believe  strange  Uungs. 

Ho  fie.  /Porks,  vol.  i.  p.  222.  Prtfa-.ee,  SfC.  of  Mr.  Ho  fir.  To 

Dr.  Peter  dm  Atmhn. 

And  this  U not  from  any  failure,  oe  defect  in  the  illumination  itself, 
but  from  the  indisposition  of  the  object,  which  being  thus  blacken’d, 
can  neither  let  in,  nor  transmit  the  beams  that  are  cast  upon  it. 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  p,  58. 

In  this  view  of  things,  the  proposing  of  these  mysteries  under  the 
impenetrable  rover  of  parables  wav  the  greatest  of  all  mercies  to  them, 
since  a further  degree  of  light  would  not  only  have  indisposed  them  to 
the  reception  of  it,  but  must  have  aggravates!  their  guilt  beyoud 
measure,  and  have  left  them  totally  without  excuse. 

Hurd.  H 'oris,  vol.  vii.  p.  157.  Sermon  38. 

The  circumstance  which,  from  time  to  time,  occasioned  a defection 
front  the  law,  was  neither  an  indisposition  to  its  establishment ; nor 
any  incoherence  in  its  general  frame  acid  constitution  ; nor  aversion 
to  any  particular  part,  nor  yet  a debility  or  wealcne*a  in  its  sanctions. 
Warhuriom.  Works , vol.  v.  p.  71,  The  Divine  legation,  book  v. 
sec.  2. 

INDISPUTABLE,*^  In,  privative,  and  dispute , 
Indihpi/tably.  W,  e.  LaL  dis-putare,  ( dis 
iNDiaPf'TED.  ) and  pulare,  that  is,  opinari,) 

to  think,  nam  cum  disputatur,  ditersis  opinioiribus  con- 
tenditur. 

That  cannot  be  debated,  contended,  or  contested, 
opposed,  or  controverted ; incontestable,  incontrover- 
tible. 

For  it  shall  be  sufficient  for  him  to  hive  equity  on  hit  part,  or  the 
bare  words  of  the  law,  orawrithen  and  wrested  understanding  of  the 
same,  or  rise  (which  with  good  and  just  judges  it  of  greater  force  than 
all  laws  be)  the  king's  indisputable  prerogative. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  ft  opt  a,  vol.  i.  p.  114.  Introductory  Discount 
to  the  Description  of  Utopia,  book  l. 

The  picture  concerning  the  death  of  Cleopatra  with  two  asps  or 
venrmou*  serpmts  unto  her  arms  or  breasts,  or  both,  requires  conw- 
Heratrow:  for  therein  (betide  that  this  variety  ia  not  excusable)  the 
thing  it  aelfe  is  questionable ; nor  is  it  indisputably  certain  what 
manner  of  death  she  died. 

Sir  Thomas  Broun.  Vulgar  F.rrourt,  book  v.  cH.  xii. 

This  moral  principle  of  doing  as  you  would  be  done  by,  is  Certainly 
the  most  mditputrd  and  universally  allowed  of  any  other  in  live 
world,  bow  ill  soever  il  may  be  practised  by  particular  men. 

Sir  Wm  Temple.  Works , ieL  iii.  p 44.  Of  Popular  Discon- 
tents. 


By  our  laws,  as  that  Modus  lays  them  down,  the  king  neither  ran, 
nor  ought  to  absent  himself  from  hta  pariament,  unless  he  be  really 
indisp'aed  in  health  ( nor  thew  neither,  till  twelve  of  lire  peers  have 
been  with  him  to  inspect  bis  body,  end  give  the  pariament  an  account 
of  his  indisposition. 

Milton.  Works,  vol.  i.  Ini.  526.  A Defence  of  the  People  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  apostle  of  tbe  Gentiles  charges  us,  to  pray  continually.  Not 
that  we  should  in  the  midst  of  a sensible  indisposedness  of  heart  fall 
sudiUdoly  into  a fashionable  devotion  ; but  that  by  holy  ejaculations, 


Where  [Germany]  he  became  acquainted  with  Cornelius  Agrippa, 
a man  very  famous  for  great  and  cunous  learning,  and  so  satisfied 
him  in  tbe  king’s  cause,  that  be  gave  it  out  that  the  thing  was  clear 
and  indisputable. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  Amo  1530. 

As  for  that  other  objection  of  bis  joining  in  the  Queen's  imprison- 
ment. it  U indisputably  that  which  every  man,  if  he  examines  himself, 
would  have  done  on  the  like  occasion. 

Dry  den.  Prose  Works,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  329.  Preface  to  the  Maiden 
(juetn. 
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INDIS-  interest  of  teaming  require*  that  (hey  [the  faults  of  a writer  of 

H.' TABLE.  sckoowMged  excellence]  should  be  discovered  and  stigmatiied,  be- 
— fore  they  have  the  sanction  of  antiquity  conferred  upon  them,  and 
IVOISSO-  become  precedents  of  indisputable  authority. 


E-  Jo  Ante  it.  The  Rambler , No.  93. 

INDISSOLUBLE,  ‘ Fr.  and  Sp.  indissoluble  ; 
Indi'rrolublkness,  It.  indinoluhile ; Lat  indis- 

Indi'rsoll'Bly,  . it olubilis,  in,  and  dissolubilis , 
Indisroi.cbi'lity,  f from  dissohtre,  (din,  and  sol- 
Indirro'lvable,  wr,)  which,  as  Vosaius 

Jndisso'lvabi.k,  n.  J thinks,  means  j tejungcre  vin- 
rulin  liberando,  to  disjoin  by  delivering  from  bonds.  See 
Dissolve. 

That  cannot  be  disjoined  or  disunited,  loosened  or 
relaxed,  that  cannot  be  destroyed  ; jc.  as  to  the  solidity 
or  continuity  of  its  parts  ; that  cannot  be  changed  or 
converted  from  solid  to  liquid  ; inseparable,  indestruc- 
tible. 

Expressing  the  indissoluble  knot  of  the  manne  and  of  the  wvfe, 
not  but  God  him  wife  tile  maker  of  the  maria**,  sayde : ' for 

(hi*  mutuall  charitie,  man  shall  forsake  father  and  mother,  and  be* 
fastened  awl  coupled  vnto  his  wyte. 

Vdutl.  Matthew,  eh.  xix. 

But  if  princes  he  coupled  m the  chaines  of  mdissolubte  ami  to,  and 
will  mutually  & faithfully  defende  their  comen  enemies  and  aduoyde 
tbeir  manifest  inlurie*.  there  is  on  power  or  strength  of  (be  tomeo 
people,  that  either  can  hurt  or  cast  theim  from  the  throne. 

Hal/.  Henry  IP.  The  eighth  fere. 

To  enjoin  the  in  ditto/ able  keeping  of  a marriage  found  unfit 
against  the  good  of  man  both  soul  and  body,  as  hath  been  evidenc'd, 
is  to  make  an  ido]  of  marriage,  to  advance  it  above  the  worth*  J 
God  and  the  good  of  man. 

Mato*.  ir.ri.,  ,0L  i.  fob  182.  The  Du«W»e  ami  Dumplme  of 
Divorce.  J 

Of  these  perfections  some  were  accidental  or  advemitious  to  (h* 
human  nature  by  the  benignity  of  Almighty  God.  and  concrcdited 
thereunto  upon  condition  of  hit  obedirnre  to  the  command  of  God  ; 
and  upon  the  breach  of  that  condition  were  either  utterly  lost,  at  the 
tndanoluMitg  of  the  union  of  the  cumpoaitinn. 

Hale.  Origin  of  Mankind,  ch.  ill.  sec.  4. 

Adsm  the  first  created  man,  though  consisting  of  a composition 
intrinsically  dissolvable.  had  he  continued  in  innocence  ; should  or 
might  ferae  held  by  ihe  continued  influx  of  the  Divine  will  and  power 
a slate  of  immortality  and  mdissolubleness  of  his  composition. 

Id.  Ib.  ch.  v.  ace.  1. 

“ — — On  they  move 

Indissolubly  firm  ; nor  obvious  hill. 

Nor  streil’ning  rale,  nor  wood,  dot  stream  dirides 
Their  perfect  ranks. 

Milton.  Paradise  Loot,  book  si.  L 69. 
Koow,  that  Ihu  is  a true,  real,  essential,  substantial  union,  whereby  i 

» 72  wS”  " ‘"<My  UIl,toi  w ,h*  p"-  ■ 

HoU.  Uhrht,  voJ.tii.  fol.591.  CMu.Vf.neaf.  1 

w5  :25.t£  £J5  SS! **“ in  -"*“■*  — ■ ■ 

&.  Thome.  Broom  Volgor  Kermn,  book  H.  cb.  i.  * 

Tb«  composition  of  Min.  wbothcr  it  bo  of  rfimiblc.  or  indi.in- 
Wes,  u a question  which  mutt  be  rank'd  with  the  indiswdvAles. 

G/anetf.  The  Teen,  of  DoymaMiof,  ch.  ».  p.  53. 
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o»o»il,  coo  in  too  mm*  air  it.cH,  i,  (in  great  port)  a laolug  afToct  INOISSO. 
o!  the  same  violence  of  the  fire.  I (jBI  K 

Boyle.  Harks,  vol  v.  p.  209.  A Free  Inquiry  into  the  received  ' — ‘ 
notion  of  Salute.  INDIS- 

Those  powers  infold  the  Greek  and  Trojan  (rein  TINlCT. 

In  War  and  Discord’s  adamantine  chain,  “V  — 1 

Indissolubly  strong  ; the  fatal  tye 


I*  stretch'd  on  both,  and  close-compell'd,  they  die. 

Pope.  Homer.  Bad,  book  xiiL 


If  1 much  roisremember  not,  we  found  it  aa  mdissolvaUe  in  aqua 
regis  too.  * 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  lii.  p.  94  Conttderationt  and  Experiment* 
touching  the  Ortgin  of  Qualities  and  fbrms. 

The  uoioo  bcl.crn  them  two  nature.  ia  ool,  by  intimate  ,mfu. Ue- 
able  relation  one  to  the  other. 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  vii,  p.  21 . 

Ho  (Crmwall  wa.  perauad«l,  thu  tho  povtioo.  of  Popo,  aa  the. 
terminated  for  the  most  part  in  natural  religion,  were  intended  to 
draw  mankiod  away  from  Revelation,  and  to  represent  the  whole 
coarse  or  things  as  a necessary  concatenation  of  indissoluble  fatality. 

Johnson  Life  of  Pope, 

But  as  to  A*  cootract  itaelf,  this  not  receiving  its  essential  quality 
of  mdsnotsshshty  till  made  on  the  terms  which  civil  laws  prescribe  It 
was  null  and  void  from  the  beginning. 

Harlmrton.  Works,  vol.  IX.  Sermon  IT. 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  distinct  parte  which  God  and 
the  magistrate  claim  as  their  peculiar,  in  this  solemn  contract  > It  is 
from  God  that  two  are  made  one  by  aa  mdUrafraftfc  tie : and  this  is 
the  Law  of  religion.  Id.  Ib.  vol.  ix.  c.  3A0.  17 


- vol.  ix.  p.  3i0.  .Sf-rwoe  17. 


INDISTANCY,  in,  privative,  and  distance,  q.  ». 
Lat.  distans,  standing  apart. 

Standing  clo«e ; closeness,  iuseparation. 

The  soul  thus  existing  after  death,  and  septraled  from  the  body 
though  of  i nature  spiritual,  as  really  and  truly  in  some  place,  if  nut 
by  way  of  circumspection,  as  proper  bodies  are.  yet  bv  way  of  de- 
termination and  mdutancyi  so  that  it  is  tree  to  say,  that  is  rally  and 
truly  present  here,  and  Dot  elsewhere. 

Pearson.  On  the  Creed,  art  5. 

INDISTINCT,  Fr.  indistinct ; It.  and  Sp. 

Indisti  notable,  indislinto  ; Lat.  indistinctvs, 

Indisti'nction.  in,  and  distinctus , past  par- 

Indirtinctly,  ticiplr  of  distinguere , (dis 

Indistinctness,  and  stingvere;  Or. 

Inoisti'nouismed,  pungerc  ref  nolm  pungendo 

Indisti  nol’ishable.  J infigere,  to  point  or  to  fix 


*t““  *'«  by  me  an  ..dumtMe  by  n 

-i  l,  Md  thourh  e.ery  lhm,  .Kich  U comp.o.,!,  b,  k>  it,  o«i 
rum  dumtoJu.  y„  „ , p,rt  o(  thaI  it  ^ u 

« k <>r.,l,,’lr“cu°"  °f  *»r  'bi-IT,  th.t  ...  onc  “,i|  „,da 

W b.rtlb™  th.u,h  you  no!  .bwluidy  imiuoruj,  nor  ainmUw 
nbM««4/,,  yet  noI..lb.Undiog,  you  .bull  not  bo  iMni'u,  ev„ 

Cadmelh.  hletlectaal  SfUem,  book  i.  eh.  ill.  fol.  119. 

-f  th.  iMmUM  of  ,h, 

I «M»  »ll,  tb.l  t,  one  of  tho  two  lo,ndi«ot,  or  duo,  T.otw,t|w„od,„, 
it.  brio,  eerj  wily  dmUaUe  in  wuor  nf  other  Inpnoora,  and  no' 


INDISTINCT,  Fr.  indutinct ; It.  and  Sp. 

Indisti  notable,  indistinto  ; Lat.  indistinctvs, 
Indisti'nction,  in,  and  distinctus,  past  par- 

Indisti  nctly,  ticiplf  of  distingucrc , (dis 

Indistinctness,  and  stingvert;  Or.  trritsts 

I n d ibti ' n f.  u i ^ h e d,  pudgerc  tW  nolm  pmtgcndo 

Indisti  noi'ishable.  J injfgere.  to  point  or  to  fix 
marks  or  notes  by  points  ;)  but  nee  Distinct. 

Not  separated  by  marks  or  notes,  (or  by  different 
tints  or  colours.)  not  haying:  Ike  separation  or  difference, 
the  separate  nr  different  qualities,  marked  or  noted  dis- 
cernible or  perceptible;  and  consequently,  confused, 
obscure,  uncertain,  indeterminate,  indefinite. 

TO.  0,uU,  Cimmerian.  »nd  Celu,  under  mdutmet  nemo,  »h.n 
ot'w’1""  unt,'-COTsted,  oror-ran  luly.Omeoe,  ,od  [sot 

Setden  //lustrations  to  Drayton's  Polyolbio*.  song  I. 

As  tydrx  ibat  ffi»m  tbeir  sev'ral  channels  hute, 

Assemble  ruddy  in  th*  Ubcpau  bey, 

Aod  meeting  there  to  indisttnetion  waste, 

St/hr*  to  proceed,  and  force  each  other’s  stay. 

I Covenant  Oondibert , book  i.  can.  5. 

[Die  phautuie]  compounds  (bow  images  into  some  thing,  „<*  un. 
like  prupoetuooa,  though  confusedly  and  indistinctly 

Hale.  Ongm  of  Mankind,  ch.  IL  lee.  1. 

^ J*-*  ,rue  of  cypress*  and  rumpioos  are  indistinguishable  by 

Sir  Thomas  Bro mm.  Cyrus  Gordon,  ch.  i.  p.  Si. 

lo  that  Mduhn^mjA/  maaa,  all  things  seemed  oue. 

Id.  Pulgtsr  Emnsrt,  ck.  xiv.  n.  208. 

4 U 
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IN  PIS*  TTie  city  swarm*  intense.  Tbe  public  haunt, 

TINCT.  Full  of  etch  theme,  and  warm  with  mill  discourse, 

Huuu  indistinct. 

IN  PI  VI-  Thomson.  Homier. 

DUAL.  i f,n<j  ,he  doci fine  of  volatile  nits  (though  in  my  poor  judgment 
1 ^ v / wort  ty  of  a serious  enquiry)  perfunctonly,  and  indistinctly  enough, 
handed  by  the  chymical  writers  I have  met  with. 

Boyle.  Work*,  vol.  Ia.  p.  839.  da  Appendix  to  the  Fmt  Section 
of  the  Second  Part. 

I have  met  with  a sort  of  sand  ao  indistinguishable  from  that  we 
call  Calais  sand,  that  it  hat  been  told  for  at  much  (becauae  for 
uses  a*  good)  a«  that  commonly  ia. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  vi.  p 64.  Or.  Plots  Letter  to  Mr.  Boyle,  July  21*#, 
1674. 

The  colours  of  objects  according  at  tht7  are  more  distant,  become 
moM  faint  and  languid,  and  arc  tinged  more  with  the  aaure  of  the 
intervening  atmosphere  i to  this  we  may  add,  that  their  minute  na/U 
become  more  indistinct,  and  their  outline  lea*  accurately  dchned. 
Arid.  Imfuiry  in  to  Ike  Human  J/iad.  ch.  vi.  tec.  22.  Of  Seeing, 
p.  394. 

A favourite  old  romance  i«  founded  on  tne  indittinctdde  lihenrea 
of  two  of  Charlemagne's  koyghtes,  Amy*  and  Afflelion  ; originally 
celebrated  by  Turpin,  and  placed  by  Vincent  uf  Beauvais  umler  the 
reign  of  Pepin. 

H'arton.  Hutary  of  Englu A Poetry,  vol.  ui.  A His.  on  the  Gala 
Humana  rum. 

Wild  mdutinctMM  did  their  place  supply  ; 

Half  heard,  half  lost,  th*  imperfect  accent*  die. 

llarte.  The  Charitable  ,1/eion. 


When  the  object  is  removed  beyond  the  farthest  limit  of  distinct 
vision,  it  will  be  seen  indistinctly ; but  more  or  less  so,  according  as 
its  distance  is  greater  or  less  ; ao  that  the  degree*  of  indistinctness  of 
the  object  may  become  the  signs  of  distance*  considerably  beyond 
the  farthest  limit  of  distinct  vision. 

Heid.  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  ch.  vi.  tec.  22.  Of  Seeing, 
p.  389. 

INDISTURBANCE,  in,  privative,  and  disturbance. 
Sec  Disturb.  Lat.  dtiturbart,  dis,  and  turbare;  Gr. 
tvpfti j,  a mob  or  multitude.  For  the  usage  see  the  Ex- 
ample. 

What  i«  called  by  the  .Stoics  apathy,  or  indisposition ; by  the  Scep- 
tics tnduturbance ; by  the  MoJinists  quietism  ; by  the  common  men 
peace  of  conscience  ; seems  all  to  mean  but  great  tranquillity  of  mind. 
Sir  Wm.  Temple.  Works,  rgl.  iii.  p.  210.  Of  G ardemng. 

TNDITCII,  in,  and  dilch,  q.  v.  Put  into,  buried  in, 
a ditch. 


Deserv'dat  thou  ill  ? well  were  thy  name  and  thee, 

Wert  thou  i ndUehed  in  great  serrecie  ; 

Where  as  no  passenger  might  curse  thy  dust. 

Nor  dog*  sepulchral!  sate  their  gnawing  lu»L 

Hall.  Satire  2.  book  iii. 


INDIVIDUAL,  n.  Fr.  individu , individual ; 
Individual,  adj.  It.  individuo,  individuate ; 

Individuality,  ] Sp.  individuo , individual; 

Individually,  l Lat.  individuut,  in , and  rfi- 

Indivi'ulatr.  v.  ( dividuus,  that  may  be  divided, 
Individuate,  adj.  from  dividers,  to  divide,  q.  v. 

Inoividua'tion,  and  see  also  Indivisible, 

Indivi'duipy.  infra. 

Undivided,  inseparate,  (*c  in  its  component  parts ;) 
joined,  united,  ic.  into  one  body  or  substance,  person 
or  thing;  and,  thus,  distinct,  disconnected  from  any 
thing  else ; and,  thus,  further,  single ; identically  or  nu- 
merically, oue. 


Th«»*  are  they  who  have  hound  the  land  with  the  ain  of  sacrilege, 
from  which  mortal  engagement  are  shall  never  he  free,  till  we  have 
totally  remov’d  with  oot  labour,  as  one  individual  thing,  prelaty  and 
sacrilege. 

Milton.  Work*,  ml.  i.  fol.  133.  An  Apology  for  Smcctymnuu*. 


There  ia  an  abstruse  astrologer  that  sartb,  If  it  were  oat  for  two 
things  mat  are  constant,  (the  one  is,  that  the  filed  alarm  ever  stand 
*1  like  distance  one  from  another,  and  never  cook  neerer  logclner, 


nor  go*  further  asunder;  the  other,  that  the  diurnal  motion  porpe-  1NUIVI- 
tuslly  keepeth  time,)  no  mdundtoA  would  la*t  one  moment,  DUAL. 

Ancon.  Essay  5B.  Of  Victss itude  of  Thing*,  

But  the  soul  subsisting,  or  matter  clothed  with  due  accident*,  may  INDI\  I- 
*al*c  the  individuality.  Yet  the  aainls  we  observe  arose  from  grates  N'iTi  . 
and  monuments  about  tba  holy  city.  ' * 

Sir  TKoma*  Brown.  Um  Burial , ch.  iii.  p.  19. 

He  likewise  know*  that  as  they  concenter  in  one  rational  nature, 
ao  every  one  of  that  species  hath  yet  an  individual  principle  of  his 
own,  that  individuates  and  personally  discriminates  one  from  another. 

Hale.  Origin  of  Mankind,  ch.  i. 

And  if  ft  [the  soul  after  death]  keepa  its  individuation,  ft  must  be 
by  the  power  and  interposition  of  Almighty  (rod. 

Id.  Ik.  ch.  iv.  tcc.  4. 

Others  deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul  in  its  bidtviduation,  sup- 
posing it  to  resolve  into  a certain  common  element  of  souls  ; and 
otnrrs,  as  the  Pythagoreans,  though  allowing  the  immortality  of  souls 
in  their  rndir  i J nation,  yet  suppose  a finite  number  of  souls  might 
supply  the  infinite  successions  of  men  by  transmigration  of  these  in 
their  due  time.  Id.  lb.  ch,  iv.  *ec.  I. 

The  statute  of  additions  was  made  in  the  first  of  King  Henry  the 
Fifth,  to  iHtiinduifie  (as  I may  say)  and  separate  persons  from  those 
of  the  same  name. 

Fuller.  Worthies,  vol.  i.  p.  45.  Of  England. 

This  law  th’  Omniscient  Power  wav  pleas’d  to  give, 

That  every  kind  should  by  succession  live  j 
Thai  individuals  die  his  will  ordains. 

The  propagated  species  still  remains. 

Dry  den.  Paiaman  and  Arctic . 

As  to  spirituality,  the  indrvsihva/  consciousness  of  One  Immense 
Being  is  u truly  one,  as  the  present  moment  of  lime  is  indmd***Uy 
one,  in  all  places  at  once. 

Clarke.  Work*,  vol.  ii  p.  753.  The  Annoer  to  tke  Sixth  Letter 
Cuncermutg  the  Bring  imd  Attribute s of  Gad. 

Though  the  want  of  individuality  or  distinctness  is,  indeed,  the  sole 
reason  urged  in  tbe  present  argument,  why  a sjslem  of  matter  cannot 
have  a power  of  thinking  or  an  individual  consciousness ; yet  it  ought 
not  therefore  to  be  said,  that  it  is  only  required  that  a thing  be  an 
individual  being,  in  order  to  its  being  a proper  subject  of  a power  of 
thinking. 

Id.  Ib.  vol.  iii.  Ini.  761-  A Defence  of  the  Immateriality  and  Na- 
turn!  Immortality  of  tke  Soot. 

Other  beings  there  may  be  innumerable,  besides  the  on*  Infinite 
Self-Existent;  but  no  other  being  can  be  seif-existent,  breanse  «o  it 
would  be  individually  tbe  same,  at  the  same  lime  that  it  is  supposed 
to  be  different. 

Id.  Ib.  vol.  it.  p.  542,  On  the  Briny  and  Attribute*  of  Gad. 

To  which  reserved  portion,  at  the  last  day,  the  soul,  as  the  prime 
individuating  principle,  and  the  said  reserved  portion  of  matter,  as 
an  essential  and  radical  part  of  the  individuation,  together  with  a 
sufficient  supply  of  more  matter  (if  requisite)  from  the  genera]  mass, 
shall,  by  the  Almighty  Power  of  God  joining  all  those  together,  make 
up  aud  restore  the  same  uufioidMi/  person. 

South.  Sermon*,  vol.  iv.  p.  248. 

To  them  the  will,  the  wish,  the  want,  the  liberty,  the  toil,  the  blood 
of  individual*  is  as  nothing.  Individuality  is  left  out  of  their  scheme 
of  government.  The  stale  is  all  m all. 

Burke.  Works,  vul.  viii.  p.  253.  Dw  a Regicide  Peace. 

Having  settled  with  ounelve*  that  mind  hat  a being  of  it*  own, 
distinct  from  that  of  all  other  things,  and  i«  a pure,  unminglcd,  indt- 
vuiual  substance,  nevertheless,  for  any  thing  that  baa  yet  appeared,  it 
may  be  a single  atom  of  matter,  since  »o  have  supposed  existence 
and  individuality  to  reside  in  itonu. 

Search.  The  Light  of  Nature,  ch.  v.  Spirit, 

Whilst  the  legal  condition*  of  tbe  compact  of  sovereignty  are  per- 
formed by  him,  (as  they  are  performed,)  he  holds  his  Crown  in  con- 
tempt of  the  choice  of  the  Revolution  society,  who  have  not  a single 
vote  for  a king  amongst  them,  either  individually  or  collectively. 

Burke.  Works,  voL  v.  p.  48.  On  the  Revolution  in  France. 

INDIVINITY,  m,  and  divinity,  q.  v.  Want  of  di- 
vinity ; humanity  ; mere  mortality. 

How  openly  did  he  betray  his  indivinity  unto  Cronus,  who  being 
ruined  by  bu  amphibology,  and  expostulating  with  him  for  so  un- 
grateful a deceit,  received  no  higher  answer  then  the  excuse  of  his 
inapotency  upon  the  contradiction  uf  (ate,  and  the  soiled  law  of  power* 
beyond  his  power  to  controls. 

Sir  Thomas  Broum.  I'ulyar  Emmn,  book  L ch.  *. 
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INDIVISIBLE,  adj.  •) 
Indivisible,  n. 

Indivi  sibleness, 
Indivi'mbly, 
Indivisibility, 
Indivi’ded, 

Inoi  vi'dahlk. 


Fr.  and  Sp.  indivisible  ; 
It.  indivisibile ; Lat.  indi- 
visibility  in,  and  divisibility 
^ firom  dividere,  to  dividr, 
q.  v.  {die,  and  iduare,  i.e. 
according  to  Becmao,  sit 
tv*,  into  two;  (see  Ides;) 


or.  according  to  MartiniiiH,  to  put,  place,  or  set  tbtf,  or 
jcmt  3i*r,  that  is,  stvrsirn,  separately,  asunder.) 

That  cannot  bo  parted  or  separated,  portioned  or 
shared ; severed,  sundered,  disunited,  or  disjoined ; 
(applied  by  Philosophers  to  things  too  small  to  be  sepa- 
rated into  smaller  parts  ; also  to  the  Godhead.) 

Individed,  commonly  written  Undivided  ; q.v. 

Shakspeare  puts  this  expression  into  the  mouth  of 
Polonius;  Scene  individable,  (first  fol.  indiuible ,)  or 
poem  unlimited.  Hamlet , art  ii.  sc.  2. 


Christe  (a*  touching  hi*  godhead)  was  equall  to  the  Father,  with 
whom  lie  wa*  in  the  beginning*,  and  all  lliyoge*  which  he  created, 
spake,  or  did,  he  wa*  alwair*.  together  with  die  Holy  Ghost,  the  m- 
diumtoe  worker,  (on*  Hihrisuace  of  the  three  pentout  id  diuinitia.) 

Stephen,  Hu  hop  of  fi'yncbcster.  Of  True  Oiedimcr,  fat.  43. 
Ia?t  there  he,  therefor*,  bclweene  our  selves  and  our  subjects,  an 
indimsitde  vuitie  of  frieodslup  aud  peace,  and  safe  trade  of  mer- 
chandize. 

Hakluyt,  Voyages,  tfc.  voJ.  i.  fol,  128.  Henry  II.  Fired  Bark 
So  (hat  it  it  not  with  evidence*  of  fart  as  it  is  with  logical  or  ma- 
thematical demon xlraliont,  which  aeetn  to  cooaist  in  indivisibles,  for 
that  which  thus  is  d*roon*tr*ti»elv  true  is  impossible  to  be  falie  ; but 
moral  evidence  is  gradual,  according  to  the  varirty  of  circumstance*. 

Hate.  Ongin  of  Mankind,  ch.  i »ec.  2. 
When  1 apeak  of  indivisibility,  that  imagination  create  not  new 
troubles  to  herself,  I mean  not  such  au  indimibility  as  i*  fancied  in  a 
mathematical  point ; but  a*  we  conceive  in  a sphere  of  light  made 
from  one  lucid  point  or  radiant  center.  For  that  sphere  or  orbe  of 
light,  though  it  be  in  *ome  sense  extended,  yet  it  i*  trvilv  indivisible, 
supposing  the  center  sueb.  For  there  is  no  means  imaginable  to 
di«cerp  or  seperate  any  *o*  ray  of  this  orbe,  and  keep  it  apart  by 
it  self,  disjoyned  from  the  center. 

Henry  More.  An  Antidote  against  Atheism,  Appendix,  ch.  *, 

fol.  173. 


In  this  unity  and  indivisibility  of  profession  are  sunk  ten  immense  INDIVI- 
and  wealthy  provinces,  full  of  strong,  nourishing,  and  opulent  cities,  S1BLK. 

[the  Austrian  Netherlands.]  

Burke.  Works,  voL  viii.  p.  118.  On  a Regicide  Peace.  INDQ- 

INDUCIBLE,*)  Fr.  atul  It.  indocile;  Sp.  in-  LENT. 

Isno'ctLE.  Wort/;  Lat.  indoc  ills ; in,  and  do- 

Indocj'lity.  j cibilis,  bpr  contraction  docilis,  from 
docere,  either  from  the  Gr.  2ec*eu>,  to  think,  or  it ta-ttu, 
to  show,  to  point  mil  ; according  U>  (he  latter,  a docile 
person  takes,  comprehend*,  quickly,  what  is  shown  or 
explained  to  him  ; and  is,  thus,  easily  taught,  apt  to 
learn.  And  indocile , 

That  cannot  be  taught,  cannot  learn ; cannot  com- 
prehend or  understand,  what  is  told  or  explained  to  him. 

Enough,  if  nothing  els*,  to  declare  iu  them  a disposition  nut  only 
sottish,  but  indocitoe,  and  averse  from  all  Civility  and  amendment. 

Milton.  Works.  vol-  i.  fol.  350.  Otrv.  Articles  of  Peace. 

For  humane  natur*  (which  the  angels  are  better  acquainted  with 
than  we,  as  being  incharged  with  the  conducting  it  to  spiritual  im- 
provements) is  well  charactered  in  the  stiffnoas  aud  indvmhty  of  the 
pharisees.  Mounts  gue.  Dr  route  linages,  Preface,  rig.  b. 

Instead  of  tbe  elegant  shape*  and  colours,  the  -agamy  and  donbtg 
of  ingenious  beasts  and  b*rd*.  the  musical  voices  and  accent*  of  the 
aereal  choristers,  there  had  bceo  nothing  but  mute,  and  stupid,  and 
indocile  Tubes. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  part  ii.  p.  248, 

- --  ■■■■—  Such  their  fate, 

Whose  heart*,  indonie.  to  the  sacred  lore 
Of  WiMlom,  Truth,  and  Virtue  baandi  far 
The  cry  of  soft  Compassion. 

Blacklack.  To  the  Memory  of  Constantin 

If  I still  persevere  in  my  old  opinions,  it  is  no  small  comfort  to  me 
that  it  is  not  with  regard  to  doctrines  properly  yours,  that  ( discover 
my  mdonlitg. 

Burke.  Harks,  voL  vi.  p.  300,  l.eitrr  to  Sir  Herculsee  Lsngnshe. 

INDO'CTRINATE,")  See  Docile,  and  also  lit- 

Indoctmna'tion.  y dociblk,  supra.  Lai.  doo 
Irina,  from  doc -ere,  to  teach. 

To  teach  ; emphatically,  uny  peculiar  principles  or 
opiuicwB,  held  or  maintained. 


In  which  the  inlire  Trinity  doth  rmide  ; the  Son  of  God  in  person, 
the  Holy  Ghost  or  Spirit  of  God  by  character  and  impression,  and 
consequently  God  the  Father  by  the  indivuibleuem  of  hi*  essence 
from  their  preeences. 

Mountags le.  Devout r Estayrs,  Trent.  2.  sec.  2. 

The  glorious  God,  as  h*  i*  most  simply  and  mdivisibly  one.  and  all 
hi*  perfections  essentially  and  mdivisMy  the  same  with  his  mom  one 
and  imfti risible  being  ; so  the  infinite  excesses  both  of  his  esseotial 
perfections  and  of  his  eternal  duration  beyond  all  other  beings,  are 
not  measurable  by  multitude  or  number  of  degrees  or  succeA*ive 
moment*.  Hate.  Origin  of  Mankind,  ch.  vi  sec.  I. 

St.  Cyril,  In  his  first  book  against  Julian,  think*  there  was  a re- 
presentation of  tbe  bleared  tndivided  Trinity. 

Patrick.  On  Genesis,  ch.  xviii.  ver.  2. 

The  immensity  of  spare  (it  being  throughout  absolutely  uniform 
and  essential!*  indivisible)  is  no  more  inconsistent  with  simplicity, 
than  the  uniform  successive  flowing  of  the  parts  of  duration  (as  you 
most  rightly  observe)  are  inconsistent  with  simplicity. 

Clarke.  Works,  *ol.  iii.  p.  753.  The  Answer  to  the  Sixth  Letter  an 
the  Being  and  Attribute*  of  God. 

The  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  being  therefore  said  to 
be  one,  because  (bey  jointly  and  uidsvisiblg  carry  on  one  and  the 
same  design  ; all  ef  them  jot  ally  concurring  La  the  great  work  of 
man's  salvation.  South.  Sermons,  vol,  if.  p.  281 

The  Spirit  may  be  said  to  be  io  men  two  waya.  I.  SubMantialtr. 
aa  he  is  God,  filling  all  things;  and  by  reatoe  of  tbe  infinity  and  in- 
divisibility of  bis  nature,  being  wholly  every  where,  and  in  every 
A'"*-  «.  lb.  vol.  v.  p.  279. 

There  is  nothing,  on  which  the  leaders  of  the  republic,  ooe  and 
mdi  visitor,  valet  themselves,  more  than  on  the  chyroical  operations, 
by  which,  through  science,  they  conrert  tbe  pride  of  amiocnscy  to 
aa  instrument  of  its  i«n  destruction. 

Burke.  Works,  ral  rui  p»  60.  Letter  to  * Noble  Lard. 


Our  Saviour,  who  had  all  gift*  in  him,  was  Lord  ro  express  his  in- 
doctrmmtmg  power  in  what  sort  him  best  seem'd;  sometime*  by  a 
mild  and  familiar  converse,  sometimes  with  plain  and  impart:*!  home- 
speaking,  regardless  of  those  whom  the  auditor*  might  think  he 
should  have  had  in  more  respect  ; others* hiles  with  bitter  sod  ireful 
rebuke*,  if  not  teaching,  yet  leaving  excuse!***  those  hi*  wilful 
impuguerx. 

Milton.  Works,  voL  i.  fol.  1 14.  An  Apology  far  Smect  famous. 

And  therefore  contra  neaantem  prints  pus,  ipse  dsxit,  or  apu  net 
discentrm  errdere  ; although  postulates  very  accomodabfe  unto  junior 
indoctrinations ; yet  are  their  authorities  hut  temporary,  and  not  to 
be  imbrared  beyond  the  minority  of  our  intellectual*. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Erromrs,  book  i.  ch.  vii. 

I;N DO  LENT, ) Fr.  indolence ; Ii.  indolenza,  in- 

INdolently,  l detente;  Lat.  indolens,  in,  privative, 
Pn dole. NCR.  f and  dolens,  present  participle  of 

I'ndolency.  ' dol-ere,  to  be  iu  pain. 

Free  from  pain,  or  grief ; and,  consequently,  from 
trouble,  from  labour;  and,  thus,  slothful,  idle.  And 
indolence. 

Freedom  from  pain  ; ease,  repose,  slothfulness. 

Even  these  men  themselves  have  had  recourse  'o  indotemy.  < *rn*») 
aud  tbe  good  slate  and  dispovilioo  of  the  U«idy. 

HoMmd-  Plutarch,  fol.  480. 

At  least  if  this  indtomey  he  no  part  of  oar  happiness,  yet  is  it  so 
absolutely  needful  to  it,  that  we  rsunoi  tell  well  how  to  comrrtve  of 
it  without  this;  sad  much  less  esu  such  s thing  be,  ss  perfect  hap- 
piness and  degrees  of  misery  conjoin'd  together. 

Pleydefl.  Sermon  at  funeral  . f Mr.  Joseph  GUrnail. 

But  indeed  there  are  crowds  of  people  who  put  themselves  la  a* 
method  of  pleasing  themselves  or  others;  such  are  those  whom  we 
asualiy  call  indolent  persons.  Indolence  is  methisks  aa  intermediate 
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IN  DO-  Stale  between  pleasure  and  pain,  and  *»ry  much  unbecoming  any 
LENT,  pail  of  our  lif*  after  we  are  out  of  the  nurse's  arms. 

Spectator,  No.  100. 

INDRE.  por  meire  tacfo/mce  revoking  from  inarnsibilitj-,  or  join’d  with  it, 

”■  it  it  I*  happiness,  is  a happiness  infinitely  diminish'd  ; that  in,  it  i» 
no  mure  a happiness,  than  an  uabappioeae ; upon  the  confine  of  both, 
but  neither. 

If The  Refig ion  of  Satire.  Sermon  2.  see.  17. 

The  delight  of  that  [a  contented  poor  man]  sinketh  deep  into  the 
heart,  the  pleasure  of  Urn  [of  any  rich  man]  doth  only  float  in  the 
outwaid  senses,  or  in  the  fancy ; one  is  a positive  comfort,  the  other 
'but  a negative  indolncy  in  regard  to  the  mind, 

Barrow,  Moeht,  vot.  iii.  p.  99.  Srnwwn  9.  Of  Contentment. 

Or  if  the  Sun  in  flaming  Leo  ride, 
lly  shady  river*  indolently  stray 
And  with  my  Delia,  walking  side  by  side, 

Hear  how  they  murmur,  as  they  glide  away. 

Hammond,  ijuvt  FJeyiet,  eleg.  1 3. 

Some  [great  Prince*]  hare  amus'd  the  dull  sad  yean  of  life, 

(Life  spent  in  tndolene.*,  and  therefore  *ad) 

With  schemes  of  monumental  fame;  and  sought 

By  pyramids  and  mansolean  pomp, 

Snortliv'd  themselve*,  to  immorlalire  their  bones. 

Cowper.  The  Toth,  hook  V. 

No  more  shall  I beneath  the  bowery  shade 
lo  rural  quiet  indolently  laid. 

Behold  yon  from  afar  the  cliffs  ascend, 

And  from  the  shrubby  precipice  depend. 

Heat  tie.  f'tutoraU  of  Firyil,  past  1. 

INDOMITABLE,  Fr.  indornptable,  untameable. 
From  the  Lat.  dom-arr,  to  tame. 

It  is  so  fierce  and  indomitable. 

Sir  T.  Herbert.  Traveit,  p.  383. 
INDORSE,  more  commonly  written  Endonc,  q.m. 
Lat.  donum , the  back. 

To  back ; to  put  on,  write  on  the  back. 

The  direction  is  individjall,  as  Beta  himself  takes  it;  as  if  a letter 
be  indorsed  from  the  lords  of  the  counsel!  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
or  Salisbury,  concerning  some  affairs  of  (he  whole  clergy  of  their 
d»oce»e,  can  we  say  that  (he  name  bishop  is  there  no  other  than  a 
collective,  because  the  husinesse  may  import  many. 

Hail,  liurhe,  sol.  iii.  fol.  235.  A Defence  of  the  Humble  Remon- 
ttrance. 

Which,  it  appears,  lie  yielded  his  allowance  of,  by  several  inter- 
linings  of  his  own  hand,  and  by  himself  also  thus  indorsed.  The 
4,  Fehr.  1590.  Articles  for  a general  Acknowledgment  of  the  Laws 
Ecclesiastical 

Strype.  The  Life  of  Arehbuhop  IVhtlptft.  Anno  1590. 
INDRAUGHT,  in,  and  draught,  the  past  participle 
of  drag-art,  to  draugh,  or  draw. 

Any  thing  drawn  in ; the  place  where  any  thing  is 
drawn  in ; an  inlet. 

We  suppose  these  great  in  draft  t doe  growe  and  are  mule  hv  the 
reverberation  and  reflection  of  that  mine  current,  which  at  our 
commlng  by  Ireland,  met  and  crossed  us. 

Haklmtfi.  Foyayet,  tfC.  vo I.  iii.  fol.  81.  ,V,  fV*4»i'W 
From  the  four  cardinal  wind.-.,  four  imiraughtt  that  command  ; 
Ini’  any  of  whose  falls,  if  th’  wandering  bark  doth  light. 

It  burned  U away  with  such  tempestuous  flight, 

Into  that  swilkiwmg  gtdpb,  which  teems  as  it  would  draw 
Tlie  very  earth  itself  into  the  infernal  maw. 

Drayton.  Po/y-oAitm,  «ong  19. 

1 have  commonly  observ’d,  that  the  greatest  indraught*  of  river* 
or  |agune«,  have  commonly  the  strongest  tides 

Dampter.  Voyayee,  vol-  ii-  part  iii.  eh.  viii. 

INDRE,  a Department  of  central  France,  compris- 
ing the  Southern  portion  of  the  ancient  Province  of 
Berri.  It  is  encircled  by  the  Departments  of  Loire 
and  Cher,  Crouse,  Upper  Vienne,  Vienne,  and  Indre 
and  Loire.  The  superficial  extent  is  701,661  hectares, 
or  about  2860  square  miles,  with  a population,  in  1S27, 
of  237,628. 

The  rivers  Indre  and  Creuse  with  a great  number 


of  tributary  streams  water  this  Department,  which  is  INDRE. 
tolerably  fertile,  and  produces  more  corn  than  it  con- 
sumes.  It  is,  nevertheless,  considered  backward  in 
agricultural  improvements : barren  heaths  and  marshes  LOIRE, 
occupy  a great  share  of  the  Department,  and  numerous  . _JI—  ^ — . 
extensive  woods  afford  a shelter  to  wolves.  The  im- 
perfect cultivation  of  this  country,  however,  is  as  much 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  parsimony  of  nature  as  to  tha 
inertness  of  the  inhabitants;  the  heights  are  formed  of 
barren  gravel  piled  on  the  stiff  tenacious  clay  which 
predominates  in  the  low  grounds.  There  are  but  few 
vineyards  in  the  Department,  but  the  successful  culture 
of  hemp  in  some  meusure  compensates  their  absence. 

The  iron  mines  are  numerous,  and  afford  the  best  iron 
in  France  ; the  other  manufactures  are  paper,  leather, 
and  woollen  cloths.  The  Department  is  divided  into 
the  Arrondissements  of  Ch&teauroux,  Issoudun,  Le 
Blanc,  and  La  Ch&tre. 

ChdUaurvui,  the  chief  place  in  the  Department,  is  Cbweiu- 
situated  on  the  Indre  in  a fine  plain.  The  woollen  fac-  rou** 
times  round  this  place  are  said  to  employ  10,000  men ; 
iron  works  of  great  extent,  also,  exist  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. The  great  road  to  Limoges  passes  through  this 
town,  which  is  158  miles  South-West  of  Paris.  Popu- 
lation 8,500. 

INDRE  and  LOIRE,  (the  Department  of  the,) 
situated  to  the  North-West  of  the  Department  of  the 
Indre,  embraces  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Tourraine. 

With  an  area  of  612,679  hectares  it  has  a population  of 
290,160.  This  country  has  been  long  designated  the 
gurden  of  France,  rather,  perhaps,  from  the  mildness 
of  its  climate  and  the  general  amenity  of  its  appear- 
ance, than  on  account  of  its  wealth  or  luxuriant  cultiva- 
tion. The  surface  is  diversified  with  hills  of  moderate 
elevation,  clothed  with  vineyards  or  orchards  of  fruit 
trees,  and  the  Loire,  in  some  places,  contributes  to  make 
what  may  even  be  called  a beautiful  landscape. 

This  is  the  part  of  France  in  which  the  rearing  of 
the  silk-worm  was  first  attended  to  as  an  object  of 
national  industry,  and  in  which  the  first  extensive  plan- 
tations of  the  mulberry  were  formed.  Silk  still  con- 
tinues to  be  the  principal  manufacture  and  article  of 
export ; but  as  the  rivalry  of  Lyons,  independent  of  the 
reverses  which  the  national  commerce  and  industry 
have  had  to  support,  has  diminished  the  local  import- 
ance of  this  branch  of  business,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
Tourraine,  with  all  its  natural  advantages,  should  exhi- 
bit symptoms  of  distress.  The  statistical  researches  of 
MM.  C.  Dupin  and  Dureau  de  la  Malle  assign  but  a 
low  place  to  this  Department  in  the  scale  of  industry 
and  mental  improvement.  According  to  the  map  con- 
structed by  M.  Dupin  to  illustrate  the  moral  condition 
of  France,  (sec  Forcct  Production  de  la  France , 

1827,  par  M.  C.  Dupin.)  the  number  of  male  children 
instructed  in  schools  in  this  Department  is  to  the  whole 
population  as  1 to  225,  while  in  other  Departments  the 
proronion  is  as  1 to  10.  Some  writers  of  the  Tour- 
raine, however,  question  the  accuracy  of  this  statement, 
or  suppose  a great  improvement  to  have  taken  place 
since  the  year  1822,  when  the  details  were  collected  on 
which  it  rests  ; and  aver  that  the  proportion  of  males  at 
school  to  the  whole  population  is  as  1 lo  33  throughout 
the  Department,  and  in  some  places,  as  Tours  fur  ex- 
ample, as  1 lo  9.  Wine,  hemp,  and  silk  are  the  prin- 
cipal exports.  Preserved  prunes,  for  which  Tours  is 
famous,  bring  in  a revenue  of  250,900  francs.  Licorice* 
anise,  coriander,  and  the  Italian  poplar,  which  attains 
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1NDRK  a great  size  on  the  hanks  of  the  Loire,  may  be  also 
, AND  enumerated  among  the  important  articles  of  produce. 
LOIRE.  poor  receiving  relief  from  public  institutions  are  a 

INDUB!-  thirty-seventh  part  of  the  population.  The  Department 
TABLE,  is  divided  into  three  Arrondissements,  Tours,  Loches, 
and  Chinon. 

Tour».  « Tours , situated  between  the  Loire  and  Cher,  a little 
above  their  confluence,  is  a conspicuous  object  in  one 
of  the  finest  plains  in  France.  The  houses  are  in 
general  low,  and  numerous  gardens  are  interspersed 
among  them  ; owing  to  these  circumstances,  the  town 
occupies  a more  extensive  site  than  seems  proportioned 
to  its  population,  which  does  not  exceed  22,000  souls. 
The  avenues  to  the  town  are  planted  to  a great  dis- 
tance ; the  main  street,  called  the  Rue  Royal , or  Rue 
Ncuvr,  built  by  aid  from  Government  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVI.  after  part  of  the  town  had  been  destroyed 
by  fire,  is  constructed  with  a uniformity  of  design  which 
is  rarely  seen  in  continental  towns : the  houses  are  of 
great  height,  and  faced  with  a white  stone,  and  this  street 
conducts  to  the  bridges,  vis.  that  over  the  Cher  on  the 
South  side,  and  the  bridge  over  the  Loire  on  the  North  : 
the  latter  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest  structures 
of  the  kind  in  Europe,  being  composed  of  fifteen  ellip- 
tical arches,  having  a span  of  75  feet  each,  and  measur- 
ing in  its  whole  length  1400  feet.  The  Mail  is  a con- 
tinuation of  the  Rue  Neuve,  and  is  esteemed  the  finest 
promenade  in  France. 

Tours  has  been  always  a distinguished  archiepiscopal 
seat.  The  revenues  of  the  Archbishop,  before  the  Revo- 
lution, amounted  to  60,000  livres.  The  Catnedral  is  a 
vast  Gothic  pile,  remarkable  for  the  rich  workmanship 
of  its  portal,  and  for  its  light  and  lofty  towers.  Some 
valuable  manuscripts  are  preserved  in  the  Canons’ 
library.  St.  Gatien,  to  whom  the  Cathedral  is  dedi- 
cated, was  the  first  Bishop  of  Tours,  and  died  at  the 
end  of  the  Hid  century.  The  Church  of  St.  Martin  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  Europe,  but  of  heavy  architecture 
Its  Chapter,  previous  to  the  Revolution,  was  the  most 
numerous  as  well  as  the  noblest  in  France ; the  King  was 
the  Abbot,  and  the  chief  of  the  French  Nubility  were 
reckoned  among  the  Canons.  Tours  has  been  distin- 
guished in  History  from  a very  early  period  ; it  was  here 
that  the  Saracens  were  defeated  by  Charles  Martel,  in 
732.  The  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  the  chief  Courts 
were  transferred  toTours,  during  the  wars  of  the  League, 
and  the  Stales  of  the  Kingdom  were  on  several  occa- 
sions assembled  in  the  same  city.  145  miles  South 
South-West  of  Paris. 

INDRENCH,  in  and  drench,  q.  t\  A.  S.  drenc-an  ; 
to  merge,  to  drown. 

Immerged,  drowned. 

Taoy.  Oh  Pandtrns!  I tel*  the*,  Pandarus; 

When  I doe  (ell  thee,  mere  my  hopes  lye  drown'd 
Reply  not  in  bow  many  fadome*  deepe 
They  lye  indrmck’d. 

S hah  spear  e.  Troglus  amt  Cretstda,  (ol.  7 8. 

INDUBITABLE* T Fr.  and  Sp.  indubitable  i It. 

Indubitably,  \indubitabUe , Lat.  indubita - 

Indi/bitate,  i bills,  in,  and  dubitabilis,  (see 

Indu'bjous.  ’ Dubious,  and  Doubt,)  from 

dubitare , q.  d.  duilare,  i.  e,  in  duo  ilare. 

That  cannot  be  doubled,  distrusted,  suspected,  ques- 
tioned ; and  therefore,  certain,  assured. 

Then  I pray  you  remember  the  yeres  fit  accnmpte  the  doynges  and 
you  shell  euidenUy  perceiue  that  kyng  Edward  ihe  third  (was)  the 
very  indnUtateUeyre  general  to  the  crounc  of  Frauoce. 

Had.  Henry  V.  The  eighth  Yere. 


Both  which  are  accordingly  with  roach  dearness  of  indubitable  truth,  IN  Dl‘  Bl 
accomplished  in  that  persecuting  lyrmut  Antiochua  Epiphsne*.  TABLE. 

Hall.  Works,  vol.  iii.  fol  896.  The  Revelation  Cnrevealed.  _ 

Adam  after  the  taste  thereof,  perceiving  himself  still  to  live,  might  INDUCE, 
vet  remain  in  doubt,  w hether  he  hsd  incurred  death ; which  perhaps 
he  did  not  mdubitally  beleive,  untill  he  was  after  convicted  in  the 
visible  example  of  Abel, 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Rrromrs,  book  i.  ch.  L 
If  first  my  title  steadfastly  were  planted 
Upon  a true  tndmbitate  succession, 

Confirm'd  by  nations,  as  by  nature  granted, 

Which  lawfully  deliver’d  me  powmss. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars , book  v. 

Hunnius  stoutly  defended  it  to  be  » matter  of  faith  that  Tobye  had  a 
dog;  because  it  rested  upon  the  authority  of  that  which  he  supposed 
canonical!  scripture,  the  mdmbtta/e  truth  whereof  is  the  first  principle 
of  Christianity. 

Hall.  Works,  vol.  iii.  Tot.  -17.  Christian  Moderation. 

Hence  appears  the  vulgar  vanity  cf  reposing  an  indubious  confi- 
dence in  those  anti  pestilential  spirits.  Harvey. 

4.  The  mind  of  roan  may  and  must  give  a firm  assent  to  some  things, 
without  any  kind  of  hesitation  or  doubt  of  the  contrary,  where  yet  the 
evidences  for  such  things  are  not  so  infallible,  but  that  there  is  a pos- 
sibility, that  the  thing*  may  be  otherwise,  (i.  e ) There  may  be  ao 
indubitable  certainty,  where  there  is  not  an  infallible  certainty. 

Bishop  Wilkins.  Of  Natural  Religion,  kook  i.  ch.  ill. 

If  wo  awert  not  the  theory  of  the  planets  rightly,  sod  upon  soch 
grounds  a*  are  mdubitablg  demonstrable,  we  shall  never  be  free  from 
errors  and  disagreements  in  opinioo  about  their  motions,  and  the  right 
calculations  of  them. 

Bogle.  Works,  vol.  V.  p.  638.  The  General  History  of  jdir,  title  xiii. 

That  ihe  Americans  are  able  to  bear  taxation  is  indssbitakle ; that 
their  refusal  may  be  overruled  it  highly  prohabte ; but  power  is  no 
sufficient  evidence  of  trulh. 

Johnson.  Works , 'ol.  viii.  p.145.  Taxation  no  Tyranny. 

INDU'CE,  “1  Fr,  induire ; It.  indurre;  8p. 

Indu'cement,  j inducir,  induzir ; Lat.  inducen  ; 

Indu'cer,  to  lead  orbring  in,  in,  anti  ducert ; 

I.ndu'ciblk,  I of  uncertain  origin. 

Indu'ct,  l To  lead,  draw,  or  bring  in ; to 

Indu'citon,  (lead  or  draw,  sc.  the  mind;  to 

Indu'otive,  guide  it;  to  move,  to  influence. 

Inductively,  to  persuade,  to  prevail  upon. 

Indu'ctor,  To  tnrfi/ctf,(technicaIly,)to  bring 

Indu'ctative.  J in,  put  or  place  in  possession  of 
a benefice. 

For  tbe  Metaphysical  application  of  the  word  induc- 
tion, see  the  Quotation  from  Stewart;  aud  Loo icr, 

Ency.  Met.  vol.  i.  Pure  Sciences,  p.  250. 

Or  natural  goodnes  of  euery  substance,  it  nothing  els  than  bis 
suhstaunciall  being,  which  is  vrlcaped  goodnes,  so  aa  it  is  mductatife, 
by  meant*  into  the  first  gootfoc*. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Lome,  book  It.  fi»l.  307. 

But  they  thynke  that  the  great  hahoudaike,  that  is  in  y*  church, 
doth  great  hurt,  and  inductlh  in  many  of  them,  a lone  to  worldly 
thiuges. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Worker , fol.  880.  The  Jpolagye. 

For  the  auelour  of  this  booke  coocludeth  tolrmly  thus  by  inshsrtton 
of  the  preminet,  that  euen  so  the  body*  of  Christ*  was  after  thas- 
cension  channgcd  into  the  godly  substauitce. 

Stephen,  Btsaop  of  Wynchet/tr.  Of  Transubstan/iaeion,  fol.  125. 

In  Venice,  if  any  senator  should  discourse  against  the  power  of  their 
senate,  as  being  either  loo  sovereign  nr  loo  weak  in  government,  with 
purpose  to  draw  their  authority  to  a moderation,  it  might  well  be 
mi  Acred ; but  not  so,  if  it  should  appear  he  spake  with  purpose  to 
tadwer  another  state  by  depraving  the  present. 

Crammer.  Letter  to  Mr.  Richard  Hooker. 

But  thee,  faire  Titan’s  child,  I rather  weft*. 

Through  tome  vaine  errour  or  inducement  light, 

To  see  that  mortal!  eye?  haue  neuer  steoe. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qmeeme,  book  vii.  can.  6. 

That  the  extreme  and  remote  parts  of  the  earth  were  in  this  time 
inhabited  is  also  inductble  from  the  like  testimonies. 

Str  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  fc'rr  ours,  book  VI.  ch.  v». 
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INDUCE.  So  soone  as  any  om  is  mm iucted  aad  brought  in  thither,  tha  or  ha  is 
- - < delivered  to  the  priett*  as  a very  ascribe*  lo  be  killed. 

Holland.  ijrao,  foL  1029. 
llo(t  hiv«  | laiiic,  induct  tone  datiprroua, 

By  drunken  propbraiev  libHa,  and  drrainea, 

To  art  my  bratfiir  Clarence  and  tb*  kin; 

In  deadly  hate,  the  one  »p*inrt  the  other. 

Shnktpeare.  Rickard  lit.  Col.  173. 

Moreover,  they  used  the  helpe  amt  favour  of  the  gods  beside*,  by  a 
rtranfe  kind  of  induction  and  in-Mutiod  of  tbe  touldioure,  binding 
(hem  to  take  iheir  oth,  after  an  olJ  reremoniall  evutome,  aa  if  they 
were  to  take  orders  in  some  boly  mystero  a. 

Holland  lariat,  fol.  379. 

But  of  the«e  two,  fire  i*  the  chief,  and  hath  dominion,  which  a 
man  may  evidently  know  by  this  induction.  For  the  earth,  if  it  be 
not  ert  haled  by  some  hot  suhstauoce,  is  barren,  and  bnngeth  forth  no 
fruit : but  when  a«  fire  spreadpth  itself  upon  it,  it  mfuwth  into  it  a 
certain  power,  which  eauteth  it  to  swell  (ss  it  were)  and  have  an  ap- 
petite  to  inftnder.  Id.  Plutarch,  fol.  811. 

His  [Plato]  advice  was,  serin;  that  persuasion  certainly  is  a more 
winning,  ami  more  manlike  way  lo  keep  men  in  obedience  than  fear, 
that  lo  such  laws  as  were  of  principal  moment,  there  should  be  ua~d 
as  an  induction,  some  well  temper'd  ditciwne,  shewing  how  good, 
bow  gainful,  how  happy  it  must  needs  be  to  hue  according  to  honesty 
and  justice- 

Mdton.  Wonka,  vol.  i.  fol.  39.  The  Rraton  af  Church  Got  rrnmrnt. 

■ — — - - Themselves  they  vilified 

To  serve  ungovern'd  appetite,  and  took 
llis  image  whom  they  serv'd,  a brutish  vice, 

Inductive  mainly  to  the  sin  of  Eve. 

Id.  Paradue  IahI,  book  li.  I.  519. 
There  are,  who,  fondly  studious  of  increase, 

Rich  foreign  mould  on  tbrir  ill-natur'd  land 
Induct  laborious,  and  with  fattening  muck 
Besmear  the  roots. 

P tulip*.  Cider , hook  1. 

* X»  true,  coarse  diet,  and  a short  repast,” 

She  said,  •*  were  weak  indurementt  to  tbe  taste. 

Of  one  so  niecly  hred,  and  an  unus'd  to  fart." 

Drjden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther,  part  ii. 

The  apostle  here  [Jons**,  i.  14.]  directs  these  words  and  the  fore- 
going, as  an  anticipation  of,  and  an  answer  to  a secret  objection,  that 
might  possibly  ar>se  in  some  minds  against  God  liimaelf,  as  if  be  were 
tbe  great  impeller  and  tmdueer  of  men  to  sio. 

Saulh.  Sermon*,  vol.  srtaa.  p,  85 

Tb*  other  [prosperity]  iwiifig  from  «en«e,  « subject  to  all  tbe 
changes,  inducible  from  the  restless  commotions  of  outward  es  ses 
sffernii,'  and  alleritig  sense. 

Bar rme.  H'  rkj,  vol.  iiL  Cal.  99.  Smnoa  9.  Of  Contentment. 

Tbe  prior,  when  inducted  into  that  dignity,  took  an  oath  not  to 
alienate  any  of  their  lands. 

Unmet.  Hut  my  of  the  Reformation,  Anon  1553. 

His  [Immanuel  Tremeltias]  patent  was  dated  Octob.  24,  with  a 
clause  to  be  non-resident,  at  long  as  he  read  the  aaid  Hebrew  lec- 
ture, with  letters,  or  a writ  fur  Ins  induction. 

Strype.  Memorial*.  Edward  If"  Anno  1552. 

I shall  fasten  only  upon  this  one  consideration ; namely,  that  i» 
[reviling]  is  utterly  useleta  lo  all  rational  intents  and  purposes,  ano 
thi»  I shall  make  appear  mduetiee/f,  by  recounting  the  several  ends 
and  intents,  to  which,  with  toy  colour  of  reason,  it  may  be  designed  ; 
and  then,  by  showing  how  utterly  unfit  it  is  to  reach  or  effect  any  of 
them.  South.  Srrmeni,  vol.  wiia.  p.  197. 

Offer  a man  a gratuity  for  doing  any  thing,  fer  setting,  Cor  example, 
an  offender,  he  is  not  obliged  by  yuur  offer  to  do  it ; nor  would  he 
MV  he  is ; though  be  may  be  mduetd,  persuaded,  prevailed  upon, 
tempted. 

Pale f.  Mum l Phdamphy,  book  is.  ch.  ii.  Moral  Obligation. 

Let  then  the  fortune,  or  the  honour  (for  both  are  included  in  the 
magical  word  stiver)  wh-ch  eminent  worth  may  propose  lo  itself,  he 
among  the  inducement*  which  erect  the  hope*,  and  quicken  tbe  appli- 
cation, of  a virtuous  man. 

Hurd.  Work a,  vol.  vi.  p.  373.  Sermon  23. 

When  by  thus  compering  a number  of  case*.  agreeing  in  some 
circumstances,  but  differing  in  others,  and  aM  attended  with  the  same 
result,  a philosopher  connects,  as  a general  law  of  nature,  tbe  event 


with  its  physical  cause,  he  is  said  to  proceed  according  to  the  method  IN  DUCK 
of  induction.  — 

Stewart.  Element*  of  the  Phdomphp  of  the  Human  Mind , vol.  it.  I N Dl  C* 

eh.  It.  sec.  I.p.  329.  TIOS. 

Upon  this  principle  of  our  constitution,  not  only  acquired  pererp-  * ~ 

tion,  but  all  inductive  reasoning,  and  all  our  rea-oning  from  analogy, 
is  grounded  ; and  therefore,  for  want  of  another  name,  we  shall  beg 
leave  to  call  it  the  inductive  principle. 

Reid  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  ch.  vi.  sec.  24. 

After  ln$litution  to  i Benefice,  the  Ordinary  issues 
a mandate  for  Induction,  directed  to  the  person  who 
has  power  to  Induct.  This  by  common  right  is  the 
Archdeacon,  but  others  mav  also  perform  it,  by  com- 
position or  prescription.  Thus  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Si.  Paul**,  and  the  same  Body  at  Litchfield,  Induct 
by  prescription ; so  also  does  the  Chancellor  or  Com- 
missary, if  a Church  be  exempt  from  Arcbdiaconal 
jurisdiction  : or  if  it  be  a Peculiar,  the  Dean  or  Judge 
within  such  a Peculiar:  and  when  an  Archbishop  col- 
lates by  lapse,  the  mandate  goes  not  to  the  Offit^r  of 
the  Archbishop,  but  of  the  Bishop.  If  a Bishop  dies 
or  is  removed,  after  Institution  given,  and  while  a man- 
date of  Induction  is  either  not  issued  or  not  executed* 
the  Clerk  may  repair  to  the  Archbishop  lor  such  man- 
date. The  person  to  whom  the  mandate  is  directed, 
may  direct  a precept  to  some  other  Clerk.  The  Induc- 
tion consists  in  vesting  tbe  Incumbent  with  full  posses- 
sion of  all  the  profits  belonging  to  the  Church  ; and  is 
usually  performed  in  the  following  manner.  Tbe  In- 
ductor takes  the  Clerk  by  the  hand,  and  lays  it  upon 
the  Key  or  the  Ring  of  the  Church  door,  or  if  neither 
of  these  are  to  be  had,  or  the  Church  is  in  ruins,  then 
on  any  part  of  the  wall  of  the  Church  or  Church-yard  ; 
or  even  presents  him  with  a clod  or  turf  of  the  glebe, 
and  saith  to  this  effect,  " By  virtue  of  this  mandate  I 
do  Induct  you  into  the  real,  actual,  and  corporal  pos- 
sessions of  the  Church  of  C-  with  all  the  rights,  profits, 
and  appurtenances  thereto  belonging.**  After  which 
the  Inductor  opens  the  door,  and  puts  the  person  In- 
ducted into  the  Church  ; who  usually  tolls  a Bell,  to 
make  his  Induction  public  and  known  to  the  Parish- 
ioners. Which  being  done,  the  Inductor  endorses  a 
certificate  of  Induction  on  the  Archdeacon's  mandate, 
and  they  who  are  present  testify  the  same  under  their 
hands. 

Donatives  are  given  and  fully  possessed  by  the  single 
d nation  of  the  Patrou  in  writing,  without  Presentation, 

Institution,  or  Induction.  So,  also,  if  the  King  grants 
one  of  hia  Free  Chapels,  the  grantee  shall  be  put  in 
possession  by  the  Sheriff  of  the  County,  not  by  the 
Ordinary  of  the  place.  A Prebendary  of  Westminster 
enters  also  without  Induction,  upon  the  King  making 
collation  by  his  Letters  Patent.  The  Fees  are  now 
generally  regulated  according  to  the  custom  of  the. 
place  The  Clerk  is  not  complete  Incumbent  till  after 
Induction,  whereby  he  becomes  seized  of  the  temporal- 
ties  of  the  Church,  so  that  he  hath  power  to  grant  them 
or  sue  for  them,  he  is  entitled  to  plead  that  he  is  parson 
impa  nonce,  and  the  Church  is  full  not  ouly  against  a 
common  person,  (for  so  it  is  by  Institution.)  but  also 
against  the  King,  oil  which  account  it  is  compared  in 
the  Books  of  Common  Law  to  Livery  and  Seisin.  And 
what  Induction  works  in  Parochial  Cures  is  effected  by 
Instalment  into  dignities  Prebends,  attd  the  like  in 
Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches.  Being  an  Act  of 
a Temporal  nature,  it  is  cognisable  in  the  Temporal 
Courts  and  the  Inductor,  if  he  refuse  or  delay,  is  liable 
to  on  i ction  at  Law  as  well  as  to  spiritual  censures. 
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INDUC-  Every  Incumbent  of  a Benefice  with  Cure,  within  two 
TION.  months  after  Induction,  (computing  twenty-eight  days  to 
INDULGE.  eac**  mont*l0  must  read  th*  Common  Prayer,  morning 
and  evening,  openly  and  publicly,  upon  some  Lord's  day, 
within  the  Church  to  which  he  is  Iuducted,  and  declare 
his  assent  thereto  in  a prescribed  form  of  words.  If  he 
neglects  this  without  some  lawful  impediment  allowed 
by  his  Ordinary,  (and  in  case  of  such  impediment 
within  one  month  after  it  be  removed.)  he  shall  be  im- 
mediately deprived  of  the  Benefice.  (13,  14  Charles  II, 
c.  4.)  He  is  also  to  read  and  declare  his  assent  to  the 
XXXIX  Articles  within  like  time  and  under  like  penal- 
ties. (13  Elizabeth,  c.  12.)  The  Ordinary  must  give 
six  months'  notice  of  such  deprivation,  to  the  Patron, 
before  any  title  can  accrue  through  lapse.  The  Incum- 
bent must  also  publicly  read  the  Ordinary's  certificate, 
that  he  has  subscribed  the  declaration  of  conformity  to 
the  Liturgy.  This  must  be  done,  under  penalty  of  depri- 
vation, within  three  months  alter  subscription,  upon  a 
Lord's  day,  in  his  Parish  Church,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Congregation,  during  the  time  of  Divine  Service.  It 
is  considered  a necessary  precaution  that  a Clergyman 
should  keep  a written  memorandum  that  he  has  com- 
plied with  these  forms,  signed  by  some  trusty  persons 
resent  at  their  fulfilment.  A convenient  form  for  such 
leraorandum  may  be  found  in  Burn’s  Ecd . Law,  ad  o. 
Benefice,  ad  fin.  Lastly,  within  six  months  from  In- 
duction he  must  take  the  oaths  of  supremacy,  allegiance, 
and  abjuration,  in  one  of  the  Courts  at  Westminster,  or 
at  the  General  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  on  pain 
of  being  incapacitated  to  bold  the  Benefice,  of  being 
disabled  to  sue  in  any  action,  to  be  guardian,  executor, 
or  administrator,  to  be  capable  of  any  legacy  or  deed  of 
gift,  to  bear  any  office  or  vote  at  any  election  of  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  and  of  forfeiting  «£i>00.  1 George  II. 
c.  13 ; 9 George  II.  c.  26. 


INDU'E,  Also  written  Endue ; q.  v.  which  iff  Dug, 

Inducement.  J Skinner  thinks  is  so  written,  corruptly,  — ’ 
for  Emlow,  q.  v . Indue  is  also  certainly  used  as  if  de-  INDULGK. 
rived  from  the  Lat.  indurre,  to  put  on,  to  clothe,  to  in- 
vest ; as  in  Spenser  and  Dry  den. 

1.  To  give  or  bestow ; ®c.  any  qualities  of  mind  or  body. 

2.  To  put  on,  to  clothe,  to  invest. 

Hr  it  mdued,  of  h»«  liberality, 

With  ple*<4nt  pnase-amii*  At  Urge  liberty. 

/L  Gloucester,  vol.  it.  p,  537.  Appends*.  The  Foundation  of  the 
Abbey  of  Gloucester . 

What  young  man  cocnonly  can  be  founde  indued  with  to  muctic 
vertue  and  so  good  qualities,  whiche  agnate  and  pricked  with  the 
beale  of  youth,  ahall  not  turns  and  decline  from  the  right  paUie  and 
direct®  wave.  Hall-  Henry  IV.  Introduction, 

Of  those,  tome  were  *o  from  their  source  tn  dew'd 
By  great  Dame  Nature. 

Spenser.  Faene  Qsteene,  book  ii.  can.  1 
Infinite  shape*  of  creatures  there  are  bred, 

And  vucouth  forme*,  which  none  yet  cuer  knew, 

And  euery  sort  is  io  a sundry  l>ed 
Set  by  it  selfe,  and  rankt  in  comely  rew : 

Some  fit  foe  reajuaable  sou  lee  to  inslew, 

Some  made  for  beasts,  some  made  fer  birds  to  weare. 

W.  lb.  book  tit.  can.  6. 

Which  time  she  cbaunled  snatches  of  old  tunes, 

As  one  incapable  of  her  owno  distresse, 

Or  like  a creature  uatiue  and  indued 
V nlo  that  element.  Skuktpeare.  Hamlet,  Col  276. 

Methink*  Solomon's  experience  should  disabuse  ail  men  in  the 
relying  upoa  the  virtue  of  their  spirit,  when  we  see  that  his  so  singular 
mdisrmnl  with  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  security  against  the  danger  of 
this  presumption.  Mountague,  Devout e Estmyes,  Treat.  13.  *OC.  6, 

Indu'd  with  robes  of  vanoui  hue  she  flics, 

And  flying  draws  an  arch  (a  segment  of  the  skies.) 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Me  la  murphaoet,  book  X. 

The  times  of  old  supply'd  a martial  race, 

Not  lest  indu'd  with  every  genUe  grace. 

Houle.  Orlando  Furiooo,  book  xxavi. 


INDULGE. 


INDU'LGE,  *1  Ft.  indulgent;  It,  indulgere, 
Ikdu'lokncb,  j indulge nle ; Sp.  indulgent* ; Lat. 

iNDtr'i.OFNCv,  j indulgere,  which  C&saubon  thinks 

Indu'lgent,  l is  so  written  for  indurgere,  non 
Indulok/ntial,  [ vrgere,  (not  In  urge  or  press,  and 
Indu'lqently,  therefore,  to  yield,  to  concede,  to 
lNou'i.oxa,  [ give  way  ;)  and  this  is  approved 

Indu'ltkd.  J by  VossiuH. 

Nut  to  urge,  press,  or  exact;  and  therefore,  to  give 
wav,  to  concede ; to  yield  ; to  grant,  as  an  act  of  favour, 
or  kindneas,  or  gratification,  nol  aa  an  act  of  duty;  to 
allow,  to  humour,  to  gratify,  to  practise  or  permit  a gra- 
tification or  enjoyment. 

Imdultkd,  i.  e.  indulged  or  indulgently,  granted  ; 
from  indultum , past  participle  of  indulgere. 

And  porchasc  si  }r  pardoun  of  Paumpelon  and  of  Rome 
And  indulgences  ynowe.  Piers  Plouhman,  Visum,  p.  332. 
And  for  to  beo  a wif  he  yaf  me  leve, 

Of  indulgence,  so  o'  it  it  non  repreve 
To  wedden  me,  if  that  my  make  die. 

Chatrcer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  5666. 

By  his  indulgence*  he  [Gregory  the  Great]  established  certaiee 
•lacwns,  and  pilgrimages  veto  images  io  the  citie,  according  to  the 
people's  deundon. 

Studley.  Pageant  of  Pope*,  book  ii.  fill.  33. 
And  that  there  bee  to  many  magnificent  colleges,  ainenmrx, 
houses  and  school**,  founded  and  erected  for  them  and  tbeir  pro- 


fessors, and  endowed  with  lands,  and  reueuewes  by  the  auncient  kings 
and  princes  of  this  land,  and  by  other  noble,  and  worthie  bene- 
factors, and  voto  them  royal*  priuiladgM  mdutled,  who  can  then  deny 
that  London  is  not  onely  the  third  Uniuenilie  of  Kngland,  but  also 
to  be  preferred  before  inxny  other  Untueniiirc  io  Europe,  or  in  any 
other  parte  of  the  world  knowne. 

Stow.  Of  the  Universities,  ch.  xlviS.  fol  938. 

1 1 . Ancient  privileges,  favours,  customs,  and  acts  of  grace  in- 
dulged by  former  king*  to  their  people,  must  not  without  high  reason 
and  great  necessities  be  revukeu  by  their  successors. 

Taylor.  Holy  Living,  ch.  ill.  are.  2.  p.  158. 

Thus  it  tball  befall 

Him  who  to  worth  in  woman  overt  rusting 
Lets  her  will  rule  : restraint  the  will  not  brook, 

And  left  to  herself,  if  evil  then  ensue, 

Sbee  first  his  weak  indulgence  will  accuse. 

Milton.  Parudue  Loot,  book  is.  |.  ] 186. 

This  kind  dealing  and  indulgmeieof  the  nobles,  kept  the  citie  after 
wards  (notw  ithstanding  their  bard  ditlressc  of  siege  and  (amine)  in  such 
ooncord  and  urn  tie,  that  the  meanest  as  well  as  the  highest  abhorred 
and  detested  the  name  of  K.  K.  Holland.  Linus,  fol.  50. 

They  that  are  the  first  raisers  of  their  houses,  are  most  indulgent 
towards  their  children  ; beholding  them,  as  the  continuance,  no:  onely 
of  tbeir  kind  but  of  their  work® ; and  so  both  children,  and  crea- 
tures. Bacon.  Essays,  p.  33. 

■ Mv  mother,  father, 

And  unde  lore  me  most  indulgently. 

Being  Uie  onely  branch  of  ail  their  atoeltA 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  543.  Four  Plages  i* 
One. 
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INDUbGR.  And  if  (**  Saint  l**t«r  with)  the  sevefMt  watcher*  of  their  nature 

have  Uf>k  hard  enough,  what  ahall  be  hoped  of  the  i ndulger*  of  it  ? 

IN'DUU  Mountagne.  Deroutt  Emayei,  Treat.  13  aec.  5, 

(•KNfc'K.  Ta  imt  getting  some  of  thoae  ru«ty  piece*,  which  Pope  Sixtus 
the  Fifth  found  once  uniter  the  rubbish  of  an  old  wall,  then  presently 
you  are  fitted  with  rare  indulgenlial  privete^e*. 

llrevmt.  Saul  and  Samuel,  ch.  X.  p.  251 
Mean  time,  my  non,  indulge  thy  just  disdain  : 

Vent  all  thy  rage  and  *bun  the  hostilo  plain. 

Till  Jove  returns.  7i ikrll.  Homer.  L Had,  book  i. 

Your  wise  and  cautious  consciences 
Are  free  to  lake  what  course  they  please  ; 

Have  planary  indulgence  to  dispose 
At  pleasure,  of  the  strictest  vow* 

Butler  Miter  Unarms  Thought*. 

The  town  encourage*  them  with  more  applause  than  any  thing  of 
mine  deaerves : and  particularly  my  cousin  Dryden  accepted  one 
from  me  m>  very  indulgently  that  it  makes  me  more  and  more  in  love 
with  him. 

Dryden  Pros*  IfWki,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  letter  to  Mr*,  Steward, 
lei.  44. 

We  ought  to  Vemesnhcr  that  ihese  expressions  are  not  adequate  to 
the  subject  nor  descriptive  of  hi*  essence,  but  indulgence*  only 
granted  in  coadeecensiom  to  our  infirmity  which  has  none  but  groveling 
idea*  to  apuly  to  the  sublime*!  of  object*. 

.Scare A Inght  of  Suture,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  d)  xxiv.  p.  35. 
He  knew  the  cause  j for  long  his  prudent  mind 
To  south  their  cares  indulgently  design'd. 

lone*.  Arcadia. 

Indulgence,  according  lo  the  doctrine  of  the  Romish 
Church,  is  “a  releasing,  by  the  power  of  the  keys  com- 
mitted to  the  Church,  the  debt  of  temporal  punishment 
which  may  remain  due  upon  account  of  our  sins, 
after  the  sins  themselves,  as  to  the  guilt  and  eternal 
punishment,  have  been  already  remitted  by  repentance 
and  confession.*’  ( Grounds  of  Catholick  Doctrine,  ch.  a. 
question  I.) 

I ’ilferent  I.  Indulgences  are  divided  into  plenary,  and  non- 
*oru.  plenary  or  partial,  temporary,  indefinite,  local,  perpe- 

tual, real,  and  personal. 

1 . A plenary  Indulgence  is  that,  by  which  is  obtained 
a remission  of  all  the  temporal  punishment  due  to  sin, 
either  in  this  life  or  in  the  next. 

2.  A non-jdenary,  or  partial  Indulgence  is  that 
which  remits  only  u part  of  the  temporal  punishment 
due  to  sin  : such  are  Indulgences  for  a given  number 
of  days,  weeks,  or  years.  This  sort  of  Indulgences  re- 
mits so  many  days,  weeks,  or  years  of  penance,  which 
ought  to  be  observed  agreeably  to  the  ancient  Canons 
of  the  Church,  for  the  sins  which  we  have  committed. 

8.  Temporary  Indulgences  are  those  which  are  granted 
for  a certain  specified  time,  as  for  seven  or  more  years. 

4.  Indefinite  Indulgences  are  those  which  arc  granted 
without  any  limitation  of  lime. 

5.  Perpetual  Indulgences  are  those  granted  for  ever, 
and  which  do  not  require  to  be  renewed  after  a given 
number  of  ylars. 

6.  A local  Indulgence  is  attached  to  certain  Churches, 
Chapels,  or  other  places  ; it  is  gained  by  actually  visit- 
ing such  Church  or  other  building  or  place,  and  by  ob- 
serving scrupulously  all  the  conditions  required  by  the 
Bull  granting  such  Indulgence. 

7.  A real  indulgence  is  attached  to  certain  movable 
things,  as  rosaries,  medals,  Ac.  and  is  granted  to  those 
who  actually  wear  these  articles  with  devotion  ; should 
the  fashion  of  them  cease,  so  that  they  cease  to  be 
deemed  the  same  articles,  the  Indulgence  ceases.  So 
long,  however,  as  such  articles  continue,  and  are  reputed 
to  be  the  same,  the  Indulgence  continues  in  force,  not- 
withstanding any  accidental  alteration  which  may  be 


made  in  them,  as  the  affixing  of  a new  string  or  ribbon  INDt'U 
to  a rosary.  , GENCK. 

B.  A personal  Indulgence  is  one  which  is  granted  to  ~ 

certain  particular  persons,  or  to  several  persons  in  com- 
mon. as  to  a confraternity  or  brotherhood.  These  privi- 
leged persons  may  gain  such  Indulgences  wherever 
they  may  happen  to  be,  whether  they  are  in  health,  in 
sickness,  or  at  the  point  of  death. 

9.  Other  Indulgences  arc  termed  enjoined  penances, 
ptrmlrntur  injunct  a.  By  them  is  conferred  the  remis- 
sion uf  so  much  of  the  punishment  which  is  due  to  sins 
at  the  Judgment  of  God,  as  the  sinner  would  have  to 
pay  by  canonical  penances,  or  by  penances  enjoined  in 
all  their  rigour  by  the  priest. 

An  Indulgence  produces  its  effect,  at  the  very  moment  Effect*, 
when  all  the  works,  prescribed  in  order  to  ohtain  it,  are 
performed.  (Richard  et  Giruud,  Itibliothecpie  Sacree, 
tom.  xiii.  p.  366,  et  seq.) 

II.  In  the  primitive  Church  very  severe  penalties  Orifia. 
were  inflicted  upon  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  any 
sins,  whether  public  or  private  ; and  in  particular,  they 
were  forbidden  to  partake,  for  a certain  time,  of  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  or  to  hold  communion 
with  the  Church.  General  rules  were  made  upon  these 
subjects : but  us  it  was  often  found  expedient  to  make 
a discrimination  in  the  degrees  of  punishment,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  circumstances  of  offenders,  and 
especially  when  they  showed  marks  of  contrition  and 
re|>eniance,  power  was  given  to  Bishops  by  the  Council 
of  Nice,  lo  relax  or  remit  those  punishments  as  they 
should  see  reason.  Every  favour  of  this  kind  was 
called  a Pardon  or  Indulgence.  After  the  Bishops  had 
enjoyed  this  privilege  for  some  centuries,  and  had 
begun  to  abuse  it,  the  Popes  discovered  that  in  their 
own  hands  it  might  be  made  a powerful  instrument 
both  to  promote  their  ambition  and  to  gratify  their 
avarice.  They  could  not  but  see,  that,  if  they  could 
persuade  men  thut  they  had  the  power  of  granting  Par- 
dons for  sin.  it  would  give  them  a complete  influence 
over  their  consciences ; and  if  they  could  ut  the  same 
time  prevail  upon  them  to  purchase  these  Pardons  for 
money,  it  must  greatly  augment  the  wealth  of  the  Roman 
See  ; and,  therefore,  in  the  Xllh  century,  when  the  do- 
minion of  the  Popes  was  rising  to  its  zenith,  and  their 
power  was  almost  irresistible,  they  assumed  to  them- 
selves the  exclusive  prerogative  of  dispensing  Pardons, 
and  carried  it  to  a most  unwarrantable  length.  Instead 
of  confining  them,  according  to  their  original  institu-  s*l«. 
lion,  to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  Ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline, they  extended  them  to  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  in  the  world  to  cotnc  ; instead  of  shortening  the 
duration  of  earthly  penance,  they  pretended  that  they 
could  deliver  men  from  the  pains  of  Purgatory  ; instead 
of  allowing  them,  gratuitously  and  upon  just  grounds, 
to  tile  penitent  offender,  they  sold  them  in  the  most  o|>en 
and  corrupt  manner  to  the  profligate  and  abandoned, 
who  still  continued  in  sinful  practices.  To  vindicate 
in  an  authoritative  manner  these  scandalous  measures 
of  the  Pontiffs,  an  absurd  doctrine  was  invented,  which 
was  modified  and  embellished  by  Thomas  Aquinas 
in  the  XUIth  century,  and  which,  among  other  mon- 
strous declarations;  affirmed,  that  there  actually  ex- 
isted an  immense  treasure  of  merit,  composed  of  the 
pious  deeds  and  virtuous  actions  which  the  Saints 
had  performed  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  their 
own  salvation,  and  which,  therefore,  were  applicable 
to  the  benefit  of  others ; and  that  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
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INDt'L-  being  tlie  guard  inn  and  dispenser  of  this  treasure, 
URNCE.  was  empowered  to  assign  to  such  as  he  deemed  proper 
objects  a portion  of  this  inexhaustible  source  of  merit, 
suitable  to  their  respective  guilt,  and  sufficient  to  deliver 
them  from  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes.  (Bishop 
Tomline’s  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  vol.  ii. 
p.  355 — 856 ; Mosheim’s  Ecd.  Hitt.,  vol.  iii.  Cent.  12. 
part  ii.  ch.  iii.  see.  3,  4.)  The  bare  statement  of  this 
doctrine  is  a sufficient  refutation  of  it ; and  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add,  that  it  has  no  foundation  whatever  in 
Scripture  : this  indeed  has  been  acknowledged  by  some 
of  the  most  learned  Romanists  themselves.  (Bivhop  Tay. 
tor's  Dissuasive  from  Popery , part  i.  ch.  i.  sec.  3.)  It  is 
an  arrogant  and  impious  usurpation  of  a power  w hich  be- 
longs to  God  alone  ; and  it  has  an  obvious  tendency  to 
promote  licentiousness  and  sin  of  ever)'  description,  by 
holding  out  an  easy  and  certain  method  of  absolution. 
Revenues  Hi.  The  sale  of  these  Indulgences  afforded  an  am- 
■*"**  ^ pie  harvest  to  the  Pontiffs  of  Rome  : in  the  XVth 
fr'm  the*  century,  in  particular,  the  disposal  of  them  was  be- 
rtle.  come  almost  a common  traffic ; and  a public  sale  of 
them  was  generally  preceded  by  some  specious  pretext; 
for  instance,  the  reduction  of  the  Greeks  under  the  yoke 
of  the  Romish  Church,  a war  with  heretics,  or  a cru- 
sade against  the  Neapolitans,  Ac.  Too  often  the  pre- 
tences for  selling  Indulgences  were  in  reality  bloody, 
idolatrous,  or  superstitious.  It  was  one  of  the  charges 
brought  against  John  XXIII.  at  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance, in  1415,  that  he  empowered  his  Legates  to  ab- 
solve penitents  from  all  sorts  of  crimes,  upon  payment  of 
sums  proportioned  to  their  guilt.  Leo  X*,  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  magnificent  structure  of  St.  Peter’s  Church 
at  Rome,  published  Indulgences,  with  a plenary  remis- 
sion to  all  such  as  should  contribute  towards"  erecting 
that  magnificent  fabric. 

The  right  of  promulgating  these  Indulgences  in  Ger- 
many, together  with  a share  in  the  profits  arising  from 
the  sale  of  them,  was  granted  to  Albert,  Elector  of  Metz 
and  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg;  who  selected  as  his 
chief  agent  for  retailing  them  in  Saxony,  John  Tetzel, 
a Dominican  friar,  of  licentious  morals,  but  of  an  active 
and  enterprising  spirit,  and  remarkable  for  his  noisy 
ami  popular  eloquence.  Assisted  by  the  monks  of  his 
Order,  he  executed  the  commission  with  great  zeal  and 
success,  hut  with  no  less  indecency ; boasting  that  he 
had  saved  mure  souls  from  hell  by  his  Indulgences  than 
St  Peter  hod  converted  hy  his  preaching : he  assured 
the  purchasers  of  them,  that  their  crimes,  however 
enormous,  would  be  forgiven ; that  the  efficacy  of  In- 
dulgences was  so  great,  that  the  most  heinous  sins, 
even  if  one  should  violate  (which  was  impossible) 
the  mother  of  God,  would  be  remitted  and  expiated  by 
them,  and  the  person  freed  both  from  punishment  and 
guilt ; and  that  this  was  the  unspeakable  gift  of  God, 
in  order  to  reconcile  men  to  himself.  In  the  usual 
form  of  absolution,  written  by  his  own  hand,  lie  said  : 
Form  **  May  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  have  mercy  upon  thee, 
absolution,  and  absolve  thee  by  the  merits  of  His  most  holy  passion. 

And  I,  by  His  authority,  that  of  His  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul,  and  of  the  most  holy  Pope  granted  and  committed 
to  me  in  these  parts,  do  absolve  thee,  first,  from  all 
Ecclesiastical  censures  in  whatever  maiiuer  they  have 
been  incurred ; and  then,  from  all  tky  sins , transgres- 
sions, and  excesses,  how  enormous  soever  they  may  he, 
even  from  such  as  are  reserved  for  the  cognizance  of  the 
Holy  See  : and,  as  far  as  the  keys  of  the  holy  Church 
extend,  I remit  to  thee  all  punishment  which  thou 
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deservest  in  Purgatory  on  their  account;  and  I restore  INDUL- 
thee  to  the  holy  Sacraments  of  the  Church,  to  the  unity  GKNCK. 
of  the  faithful,  and  to  that  innocence  and  purity  which 
thou  didst  possess  at  Baptism  ; so  that,  when  thou 
diest  the  gates  of  punishment  shall  be  shut,  and  the  gates 
of  the  Paradise  of  delights  shall  be  opened  : and  if  thou 
shall  not  die  at  present,  this  grace  shall  remain  in  full 
force,  when  thou  art  at  the  point  of  death.  In  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Amen.”*  These  and  similar  extravagant  assertions  re- 
specting the  efficacy  of  Indulgences,  together  with  the 
gross  abuses  practised  in  granting  them,  were  among 
the  immediate  and  principal  causes  of  the  Reformation. 
(Robertson  a Hist,  of  Charles  V .,  vol.  ii.  p.  95 — 98  ; 
Mosheirn’s  Ecd.  Hist.,  voL  iv.  Cent  16.  ch.  ii.  sec.  1.) 

They  continued  to  the  last  to  be  sold  at  Rome,  and  were 
to  be  purchased  by  any  who  were  weak  enough  to  buy 
them  ; and  so  lately  as  the  year  1800,  a Spanish  vessel 
was  captured  near  the  roast  of  South  America,  freighted 
(among  other  things)  with  numerous  bales  of  indul- 
gences for  various  sins,  the  price  of  which,  varying  from 
half  a dollar  to  seven  dollars,  was  marked  upon  each. 

They  had  been  bought  in  Spain,  and  were  intended  for 
sale  in  South  America.  (Hamilton’s  Tracts  on  some 
leading  Errors  of  the  CAwreA  of  Rome , p.  68.)  The 
testimonies  of  Romanist  writers  to  the  sale  of  Indul- 
gences may  be  seen  iu  Dr.  Philpott's  Letters  to  Mr 
Butler,  p.  151 — 153  , nr  in  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of 
Chronology,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  1019 — 1022;  and  espe- 
cially in  Ta  ratio  Papalis,  bring  an  Account  of  the  Tax 
Books  of  the.  United  Church  and  Court  of  Modern 
Rome,  I*ondon,  1825,  8vo. 

For  an  account  of  the  discipline  of  the  Romish 
Church  concerning  Indulgences,  the  dispositions  for 
gaining  them,  with  a Catalogue  of  apocryphal,  false, 
revoked,  or  otherwise  null  and  void  Indulgences,  and 
another  Catalogue  of  those  which  are  genuine  and 
common  to  all  the  faithful  members  of  that  Church,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Richard  and  Uiraud’s  Bibtiotheque 
Sacrhe,  tom,  xiii.  p.  375 — 383. 

A very  curious  account  of  the  Indulgences  afforded  l»4nlg«*r** 
to  strangers  who  visited  Rome,  and  whose  conflux  to 
that  city  materially  increased  the  Papal  Revenues,  is 
given  in  Arnold's  Chronicle,  or  Customer  of  London. 

It  is  reprinted,  but  not  correctly,  in  Stavely’s  Romish 
Horselerch.  We  extract  it  as  below  from  the  Edition  of 
the  Customer  of  London , 1811,  omitting  the  Pardons 
granted  in  the  minor  Churches,  and  the  Stations. 

“ The  hoole  Pardon  of  Rome  granted  be  dyuers 
Popes  and  the  Stacios  that  ben  there. 

“ From  y*  begynyng  of  y*  woride  vnto  y*  tyine  y' 

Rome  was  furst  made  was  iiij,  M.  iiij.  C.  xlix.  yeres  and 


• Mitereatnr  Im  Domunu  natter  Jtsci  (Jatmiis,  p'r  media  me 
MMcVuttnur  potmani*  te  ahtoheat , et  ego  aulontnti  ejumiem,  et  brato- 
rum  Petr*  ft  Pan/*  npotloJ^rrm  ijmt,  et  tanehtnmt  mvtJrt  Papa  ttbi 
concetti,  et  in  hie  parte  mih*  comuuui,  te  ubtotvo ; prime,  ah  omm- 
but  tmsuru  ecdenattim  per  te  quomodotihet  incur : drmde  oh 
omniboa  pcceatii,  delicti*,  el  cxrewibu*  Inia  h*ct*oa»  per  te  roBMniv* 
sia,  qQinlamcuBque  eeormibnf,  fOttm  tied*  Ayo*t'J>c<t  rrterxat**, 
im  if  huh  turn  dare*  astsstts  matnt  Ecdetur  te  extendunt,  remit  tern  do 
t*b*  per  p/enanam  Indutgentiom  amnern  ptrwam  tm  Purpolorw  pm 
prxrm*t**i  tihi  debit  am,  et  rethlua  te  tandit  Sacrament**  Ecdertm,  et 
umlatt  fide  Hum,  ac  amocm/ur  rt  partial*,  in  qua  era*,  q man  no  hap- 
hxatu*  /with  / ita  quod  Itbi  decedent*  damme  tint  port or  pernarum, 
et  ent  upertee  jamttm  Parudit*  dddutrum  ; quod  n mom  mortem  < 
taJvn  til  t*ta  gratia  fiaaitb  alia*  fuerxt  m mart**  ariicuJo.  In  no- 
mine Palm  et  FMU  et  Spintus  Sand*.  Amen.  Fr.  JcbuiM*  Tettel, 
Suba-mm uoariut  mono  proprti  trnptit.  (Seckcndocf,  Comm,  de 
Lu/itranumo,  p.  14,  Freoroiurti,  I692J 
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INDUL-  fro  y*  tvme  yl  Rome  was  made  vnto  y*  Natiuilc  of  our 
GKNCE.  Lortlp  Ihu  Cryste  vij.  C.  1.  yeres. 

In  y*  cite  of  Rome  be  iiiij.  C.  chirchesin  which 
is  masse  dayly  don  but  ther  ben  vij.  of  the  same  pritie- 
leged  aboue  all  the  other  which  gret  holiiies  pardon  as 
is  here  aft ir  shewid. 

**  The  furst  is  called  Sait  Peter  chirch  th’  Appostel 
and  is  set  vpo  ye  fot  of  an  hill  and  men  goo  vpwnrd 
thertoo  a steyre  of  xxix.  stepjics  high  and  as  oft  as  a ma 
goth  vp  and  downe  y*  steyer  he  is  relesid  of  y*  seuenth 
parte  of  penaOce  inioyned  granted  by  Pope  AlysAd*. 

Item  as  ye  com  before  the  chirche  ther  ye  well 
sporyngeth  so  may  ye  see  aboue  do  re  ail  village  of 
cur  Loitle  and  betwene  his  feet  stondith  on  of  y*  pfice 
tiiat  God  was  soldc  for  and  as  ofie  as  ye  loke  vpon  that 
peny  ye  have  xiiij.  C.  yens  of  pardon,  Item  in  y* 
same  chirge  on  the  right  aide  is  a pilour  that  was  sotn- 
tyme  off  Salomons  temple  at  which  pylour  our  Lord 
was  wont  too  rest  him  whan  he  preched  to  y*  peplc  at 
which  pelour  if  there  any  be  frentyf  or  made  or  troubled 
with  spyritty  they  be  dcliuered  and  made  hoolc.  And 
in  that  chirch  be  xi.  aulters,  and  at  euery  aulter  ia  xlviij. 
yere  of  pardon  and  as  many  lentfis  or  quary.s  and  vij.  of 
thoo  aulters  ben  aeuerally  priuelegyth  with  grace  and 
panton.  At  the  furst  aulter  is  y*  vysage  of  our  Lorde 
who  loketh  vp6  that  bathe  vij.  C yere  of  pardon.  Item 
at  the  same  aulter  is  the  spare  y1  Crist  was  parted  with 
whiehc  was  b rough te  from  Cdstatynenople  sent  frfi  the 
gret  Turke  to  Pope  Innocent  the  viij. 

44  The  second  aulter  is  of  Saint  Andrew  there  ye  haue 

v.  C.  yere  of  pardon. 

“The  iij.  aulter  is  of  Saint  Gregory  there  ye  haue 
iiij.  C.  yere  of  pardon. 

44  Y*  iiij.  ault’  is  of  our  Lady  ther  is  vij.  C.  yere  pardon. 

" The  v.  aulter  is  of  Saint  Leoo  there  he  restmiued 
the  absolucion  in  his  masse  fro  Hetiyn  and  there  is  vij. 
C.  yere  off  pardon. 

“ The  vi.  aulter  of  All  Soules  and  there  is  v.  C.  yere 
of  pardon.  And  euery  (light  fest  an  soule  out  of  pur- 
gatory. . 

44  The  vij.  aulter  is  of  Saint  Simond  and  Jude  there  is 

vi.  C.  yere  ot  pardo.  ^ And  before  the  quyer  dure  stand 
ij.  yrnft  crime  whoo  kysseth  thoo  crosses  hath  v.  C. 
yere  of  pardon.  Item  vpo  our  Lady  day  in  Lfile  is 
hanged  a fore  y*  quyer  a clothe  yl  our  Lady  made  her 
self,  and  it  hangeth  stille  til  our  Lady  day  Assumpcio 
and  as  many  tymes  as  a man  be  holdith  it  hathe  iiij.  C. 
yere  of  pardon. 

44  Also  os  many  tymes  us  a man  goethe  thorow  the 
croudes  at  Saint  Peters  chirche  hath  iiij.  C.  yeres  of 
pardon.  And  as  often  as  a man  folow*  the  sacrament 
to  the  syke  bodies  hathe  xiiij.  C.  yere  of  pardon.  Also 
Pope  Siluestcr  gruuntyd  to  all  theym  yl  dayly  gothe  to 
the  chirche  of  Saint  Peter  the  iij.  parte  of  alle  his 
synnes  relcced,  and  all  aduowers  and  promyse  releced 
and  all  synnes  fbrgete  relcced  and  forgeuen  except 
leynge  hande  vpon  fader  and  mnder  viol  fitly,  and  aboue 
this  is  grautyd  xxviij.  C.  yere  of  pardon,  and  the  merytis 
of  as  many  lentis  or  karyns.  The  knowlcge  of  a karyn 
ye  glial  fynde  it  in  the  eude  of  this  bocke.  And  in  y* 
feste  of  Saint  Peter  a M.  yere  of  pardon  and  as  many 
karyns.  And  the  thredden  del  of  penuuuce  enioyued 
releced.  And  from  th*  Assencion  day  of  our  Lorde  in 
to  th*  Assumption  of  our  Lady  ye  haue  xiiij.  C.  yere  of 
pardrn  and  as  many  karyns  and  foryefeues  of  the  iij. 
parte  of  alle  synnes.  -And  vpon  the  one  syde  of  Sait 
Peters  chirche  lyetli  a chirchyard  and  that  ia  called 


t rod  is  felde  and  there  belhe  buryed  youre  pylgryms  and  INDUL* 
none  other  and  it  is  the  lande  that  was  bought  wyth  the  OUNCE, 
xxx.  pens  that  our  Lorde  was  sold  fore  as  ofte  as  a mi 
goth  vpon  that  grounde  he  hath  xv.  yere  of  pardon. 

41  % Item  in  the  chirche  of  Sainle  Poule  wythout  the 
walles  ye  haue  xlviij.  M.  yere  of  pardon.  Item  in 
the  day  of  his  conuercion  C.  yere  of  pardon,  f Item 
on  Childermesse  day  iiij.  M yere  of  pardon.  ^ Item 
on  the  vtas  of  Saint  Martyn  whan  the  chyrcbe  waa 
ha  lower!  xiiij.  M.  yere  of  pardo  and  as  many  kann  and 
the  thred  parte  of  all  svnnes  releced.  Also  whoo  that 
visile  the  chirche  of  Saint  Poule  two  Sondnyea  doth  as 
moche  as  he  went  to  Saint  James  and  come  ageyne. 

**  Item  in  the  chirche  of  Saint  Laurfice  wythout  the 
walles  there  lyetli  y'  body  of  Saint  Laurence  and  of 
Saint  Stephan  and  att  the  hygh  aulter  ye  haue  xviij.  M. 
yere  off  pardon  a d as  many  karyns.  And  who  that 
visyte  the  other  aulters  hath  all  echo  aulter  Vij  M. 
yere  of  pardo,  and  as  many  kareyns.  Also  the  Pope 
Petagiiw  graumed  there  att  iiij.  featis  of  the  yere  at 
eohe  lest*  vij.  C.  yere  of  pardon  and  as  many  karyns 
and  who  that  goth  thelher  euery  Wednysdai  he  delyueryd 
a soule  out  of  purgatory,  and  hym  self  quyte  of  all 
synnes. 

Item  in  the  chirche  of  Saint  Crucis  ther  is  a cham- 
hre  ora  chappel  w(iu  that  Pope  Siluestre  named  J (Jeru- 
salem there  is  the  bonde  that  Cryste  was  led  w*  to  Ins 
crucifyeng,  and  there  hen  ij  sausers  the  one  is  ful  of  Ihs 
hloode  and  the  other  is  full  of  oure  Lad  yes  mylkc  and 
the  sponge  wherin  was  mengyd  eysell  and  gatle.  And 
one  of  the  nayles  that  Ihs  was  naylcd  wyth  on  the 
emsse  and  a parte  of  the  blocke  that  Saynt  John  his 
bed  was  smeten  of  vpon  and  two  armes  the  one  of 
Saint  Peter  the  nd’  off  Saint  Poule.  Item  ther  atondyd 
a clieir  in  whiche  Pope  Accensius  was  martred,  and  to 
all  theym  that  sitte  in  that  cbeir  he  yaue  C.  M.  yere  of 
pardon  and  as  many  karyns  and  euery  Sunday  a soule 
out  of  purgatory,  and  the  thredden  dele  of  al  synnes 
releced.  Item  in  the  same  chirche  is  a grete  parte 
of  one  of  the  crosses,  y*  one  of  the  theuis  was  put  on 
y*  was  crucifyed  wyth  Cryste.  % Item  in  y*  same  chirche 
is  y*  tytell  of  Cryst  whiche  that  was  in  Latin  Ebrcwe 
and  (ireke,  whiche  wa*  founde  in  the  tyme  of  Pope  In- 
nocent, in  the  same  chirche  the  viij.  Pope  of  his  name 
in  the  vij.  yere  of  his  rvgne  to  the  whiche  the  same 
Pope  hath  granted  grete  pardon. 

“ Item  in  the  chirche  of  Saint  Mari  Mayor  ther 
stomlyth  on  the  hygh  auter  the  bed  of  Saiut  Jheronimus, 
and  there  ye  haue  xiiij.  M.  yere  of  pardon  as  many 
karynes.  And  on  the  other  auter  on  the  ryght  hand 
ther  is  the  cradell  that  Ihs  lay c in,  and  of  ourc  Ladycs 
mylkc  and  a grete  parte  of  the  holy  crosse,  and  of  many 
od*  bodyes  seintis.  And  there  ye  haue  xix.  M.  yere  of 
pardon  and  as  mani  karyns.  And  Pope  Nicholas  the 
iiij.  and  Saint  Gregory  eche  of  them  grated  therto  x. 

M.  vere  of  pardon,  and  as  many  karyns,  and  from  th 
Ascficion  of  oure  Lorde  vnto  Cristinas  ye  haue  there 
xiiij.  M.  yeres  of  pardon  and  as  many  kareyns,  and  y* 
thred  parte  of  all  synnes  releced. 

44  •[  Item  in  the  chirche  of  Saint  Sebastian  wythout 
tile  towne.  there  is  a place  that  Pope  Calixt  named  Tii- 
lundas  there  the  aungell  appered  and  spack  to  Gregory 
the  Pope.  In  that  place  is  forgefnes  of  all  synnes  and 
all  penaunce.  Att  the  hygh  auter  is  graunted  xxviij. 

C.  yere  of  pardon,  and  as  many  karyns.  And  w ho  that 
cometh  too  the  fyrstc  aulter  that  stondith  in  the  chirche 
hath  xxiiij.  C.  yere  of  pardon,  and  there  is  a sc  1 lure  or 
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IVDUL  a vaute,  there  lyeth  buried  xlix.  Popes  that  dyed  alle 
GKNCK.  martyrs,  whooso  comyth  fyrste  in  to  that  place  dely- 
ueryth  viij  soulcs  out  of  purgatory  of  suche  as  herniate 
deayreth  and  as  mocha  pardon  therto  that  all  the  world e 
can  not  nnmbre  nor  reken,  and  euery  Sunday  yedelyuer 
there  a soule  out  of  purgatory.  And  in  that  sellar 
stondyth  a pyit  there  Saint  Peter  and  Saynt  Poule  were 
hyd  in  CC.  I.  yere  that  non  mnn  wyst  where  the!  were 
becom,  and  who  that  puttith  his  hed  in  to  that  pytt  and 
takyth  it  out  ageyne  is  clenc  of  all  *y lines.  Pope  Gre- 
gory and  Siluester  and  Pope  Nicholas  and  Pope  Pela- 
gius  and  Pope  Hononus  eche  of  hem  granted  to  the 
same  place  M.  yere  of  pardon  and  os  many  karyns. 
Also  there  lyeth  the  bodys  of  dyuers  od'  holy  persnnes 
whiche  were  to  Iflge  to  write  of.  And  so  the  grace  y* 
is  at  Saint  SebostiAs  is  grouded  y*  it  can  not  be  taken 
away. 

" % ft?  in  y*  chirche  of  Saint  Mary  Mayor  afore  writ- 
ten, afore  the  qnyer  is  the  ynuge  of  our  Lady  whiche 
Seint  Luke  dyd  peynte  whiche  ymage  Selt  Gregory  dyd 
here  from  Saint  Mary  Mayor  to  Saint  Peters  the  Ap- 
postle  and  so  rnmyng  afore  the  castel  of  Saint  Afigel 
lie  see  an  angell  1 y*hyght  of  y*  castel  hauls:  1 his  hande 
a bumingc  sworde,  and  wyth  hym  a preate  multitude  of 
•ungels,  whiche  songe  afore  that  ymage.  Regina 
ceti  tetare,  Ac.  Answering  Saint  Gregory.  Ora  pro 
nob * drum  alfia. 

“ ^ Item  in  the  chirche  of  Saint  John  Latrynens  the 
Pope  Siluesteryaf  therto  as  many  yere  of  pardon,  as  it 
reyned  droppes  of  water  the  day  that  he  halowed  the 
same  chirche.  And  that  tyme  it  reyned  so  sore  that 
tioo  man  had  seen  a gretler  rnyne  before  that  daye. 
And  whan  he  had  grauuted  this,  he  thought  in  hym 
selfe  whedyr  he  had  son  moche  power  or  not.  ^ THemie 
ther  came  a voyee  from  Heuen,  and  sayd.  Pope  Silues- 
ter  tbou  hast  power  innugh  to  yeue  that  pardon,  and 
God  graunted  thus  moche  therto.  That  and  a man  had 
made  auowe  too  Jherusalem  and  lacked  good  to  doo 
his  pilgrimage  yf  he  go  from  Saint  Peters  chirche  to 
St.  J.  Latrynes  he  shalbe  dischargid  and  haue  absolu- 
tion of  that  promise.  And  ony  tyme  that  a man  cometh 
to  Suint  Johrr  Latrynes,  he  is  quyte  of  all  synnes  and 
of  all  penaunce  w*  that,  thut  he  be  penytent  for  his 
sinnes.  Blysscd  is  the  oioder  that  bereth  the  chylde 
that  hcrytli  masse  on  Saterdayes  at  Saint  John  Latrynes 
for  he  delvuaryd  all  them  that  he  desyreth  out  of  pur- 
gatory too  the  nombre  of  Ixxvij.  sonles.  ^ Item  vpon 
the  on  tour  of  the  chirche  stondyth  a double  enwse  jx 
was  made  of  the  swerde  that  Saint  John  was  webeded 
wyth,  and  at  euery  tyme  that  a man  beholdith  (hat 
crosse  he  hath  xiiij.  M.  yere  of  pardo  and  as  many 
karynes  of  all  penauce,  and  at  y*  high  aulter  ye  haue 
remisshion  of  alls  ines  and  of  all  peniice  and  inumerable 
pardo,  more  tliA  he  nrdeth  for  hym  self.  There  is  the 
graue  that  Seint  John  laide  him  self  yn  whan  he  hath 
sayd  masse,  and  than  com  a grel  light  oner  the  graue 
and  whan  that  light  was  god  than  funde  they  noo  thyng 
there  but  lieuynly  bred.  In  that  graue  cometh  euery 
Good  Fryday  in  the  nyght  y*  holy  creme  and  ovk,  aud 
be  y*  putteth  theryn  his  hed  he  hath  an  C.  M.  ycr  of 
pardo  and  an  many  karynes.  And  behynde  the  hygh 
aulter  stondith  a cheyr  which  that  God  sat  yn  and  whoo 
that  sitteih  therin  hath  the  iij.  parte  of  all  hys  synnes 
releced.  ^ And  who  that  visitethe  alle  y odir  aulters 
hath  at  eche  aulter  xliiij.  C.  yer  of  pardo,  and  as  m&ni 


karynes  and  on  the  oon  side  of  the  chirch  ther  in  a fNDUL- 
sacryfice  y*  is  at  Seynt  John  Baptist  auhar,  there  is  ihe  GKNCK. 
tahle  that  our  Lorde  etc  att  vpon  Midi  Thurrysday  and  s*—l 
also  the  tables  of  stone  wl  the  x.  comandemetis  that  our 
Lord  yaf  to  Moyne*  vpon  the  mount  of  Syttai  and  many 
other  relyques  that  beldged  to  our  Lorde  out  of  lleuyn, 
iiij.  square,  ther  is  in  that  of  y*  v.  barly  loues  and  of  the 
twoo  fyslies,  and  also  ther  is  our  Lad  yes  keuyrchese. 

Also  (her  is  y*  lieuynly  bred  that  was  funde  in  .Seint 
John  graue,  in  thut  offrlg  you  haue  relece  of  all  sinnes 
and  of  alle  pcnauce.  Item  in  y'  same  chirch  on  the 
high  aulter  he  >*  hedif  of  Saint  Peter  and  Paul  and  the 
bed  of  Zacharie  the  prophet  fader  of  St.  John  Baptiste, 
w'  dyuers  odyr  reliquys.  It?  in  the  same  chyrch  yard 
standiih  a chapel  that  is  callid  Seta  seto.  ther  is  y*  face 
of  our  Lorde  there  may  ye  haue  xiiij.  M.  yereofpsrdd 
and  a*  many  karynes,  and  whan  the  Emperour  Con* 
stAtyu  was  ervstened  tho  spake  lie  to  Pope  Silliest er, 
in  y*  that  I haue  gene  my  lions  to  y*  vurship  of  God 
grauiite  you  mekly  hys  grace  to  all  them  that  wyllyugly 
cometh  to  thys  towne,  thoo  answerd  the  Pope  Silues* 
ler,  our  Lord  IhO  Criste  that  be  his  gret  mercy  hath 
purged  yd  of  your  gre4  lazarye  he  mut  purge  all  the  y* 
visiteth  this  chyrch  of  all  her  sinne  and  of  all  ther  pe- 
nauce, he  that  wil  not  beleue  this  may  goo  to  Seint  Jnhn 
Latrynes  before  y*  quyer  dore,  and  there  he  may  sec  in 
a marbil  *id  all  yt  ys  wryten  here.  From  Seint  Ihes 
day  1 to  Schorouetid  all  this  pardo  is  doubled,  and  fro 
Schrouetyd  vnto  Ester  y*  pardo  is  thre  folde  double, 
blyssid  ys  he  that  may  deaerue  to  haue  this  pardon,  and 
in  the  same  chapel  about1  sayd  may  com  noo  women. 

Item  about*  that  chapel  on  the  lefte  sydeare  steppis  wich 
somty me  ware  at  Jeri'm,  and  who  son  goth  vp  tho 
steppis  on  his  knees  he  delyuercth  oo  soule  out  of  pur- 
gatory. Item  in  tile  chirch  of  Saint  Eustace  there  ye 
may  haue  relece  and  pardo  of  alle  sintie,  and  that  vs 
shreuen  and  rcpct&t  of  his  sinne  he  hath  a M.  yere  par 
do,  and  as  many  kary  nes. 

“ Here  folow'  the  knowclege  what  a Karyne  ys. 

“ It  is  too  goo  wulward  and  barfott  vij.  yere.  Item 
to  fast  on  bred  and  watter  the  Fryday  vij.  yere.  Item 
in  vij.  yere  not  too  slepe  oo  nyght  there  he  slepith  a 
nother.  Itc  in  vij.  yere,  nott  to  come  vndir  noo  couered 
place  but  yf  it  bet  too  here  masse  in  the  chyrch  dore  or 
porche.  lie  in  vij.  vere  nott  to  ete  nor  dryncke  out  of 
noO  vessel  but  in  the  same  that  he  made  hys  avow  in. 

Item  he  that  fulfilled!  alle  then  poyntis  vij,  yereduryiig, 
dothc  and  wynnethe  a Karyne,  that  ys  to  sey  a Lenton. 

Thus  may  a man  haue  at  Home  gret  pardo  and  soule 
heltli,  blessed  hi*  ihons  prpul  and  yn  good  tyme  borne 
that  ressayveih  the*  graces  and  wel  kepilh  them,  of  the 
which  pardo  and  grace  our  Lorde  Ihcsu  Crysti  mot 
gram  to  eueri  good  Cryste  man,  Amen." 

In  the  Antii/uarian  Repertory,  i.  17b,  may  be  found 
a collection  of  Indulgences,  extracted  from  the  Horte  B. 

Virginia  ad  vsnm  Sarum,  1526;  ami  Muratori  has  a 
Dissertation,  (Ixvii.)  Antiq.  vol.  v.  p.  712.  de  Redrmp- 
tione  peccatorum  rt  de  Indutgentiarvm  origine. 

The  Congregation  of  Indulgence*,  at  Home,  is  an  Cw»Kre$». 
Assembly  or  Committee,  consisting  of  Cardinals  and*'000* 
Prelates,  the  number  of  whom  is  not  fixed.  Their  duty 
is  to  examine  the  reasons  of  all  persons  applying  for 
Indulgences,  and  to  graut  them  in  the  name  of  the  Pope. 

(Richard  and  Gireud’s  Bibholhetfve  Sacrie,  tom.  viiu 
P-  80.) 
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INDt'KK. 

INDUS* 

TRY. 


INDU'RE,  \ Also  written  Endure , q.v.  Lat 
Indu'rance,  i indurart , in,  and  durare , to  be,  or 
I'ndurate,  J cause  to  be,  hard  or  hardy. 
Inoura'tiom.  ^ To  harden;  to  sutfer,  sustain,  or 
bear,  hardily,  firmly  ; and  thus  to  abide,  to  last,  to 
continue. 


This  band  should  injure  a thousand'  yeares,  y*  is  to  say,  a long 
tvm**,  namely,  eueti  y*  t*  me  of  the  right  Christen  faith. 

Udall.  Reuelacion  of  John,  eh.  XX. 

The  ninth  ««•  had  a tore  storme,  so  that  wee  were  constrained  to 
hull.  Cor  riur  sail**  were  not  to  imlurr  my  force. 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  Sfc.  voL  iii.  fol.  846.  3f.  Tk.  Candisk. 

Wiclefle  preached  re  penlaunce  vnto  uur  father*  not  long  since  : 
they  repeated  not,  for  their  barU  were  imlurate,  and  their  eyes 
Minded  with  their  own  pope  holy  righlenusnesse. 

Tyndall.  Horkes,  fol.  29.  A Prologue  upon  the  Prophet  Jonas. 

After  this  maser  was  the  hart  of  Pharan  imturated.  wh*  that  the 
word  of  God  was  declared  vnlo  him  by  Movro*.  4c  hee  had  no  grace 
to  rrcriue  it  • then  the  more  that  Mnyse*  laboured  »n  the  worde.  the 
more  tlurdyer  was  hee  in  withslandyng  of  it,  and  alwayes  barJer  and 
harder. 

Banter.  fVorkes,  fol.  2H'2.  That  it  it  lawfull  for  all  manor  of 
men  to  read  the  Holy  Seriptur *. 

Por  they  be  children  of  induration  and  of  blasphemy.  And,  ther- 
fo«,  the  more  it  is  preached,  the  more  they  are  obstinate.  This  is 
the  very*  induration,  that  God  workelh  in  men’s  bartes  wherby 
they  be  the  children  of  darkened  Id-  H>. 

Our  daintie  age 

Cannot  indure  rrpn»Ve- 

Jonson.  The  Fmkr-wacds.  Ode  to  Himself e. 


If  they  are  not  benefited,  their  induranc*  is  the  longer  ; the  pu- 
nishment allotted  is  one  whole  yeares  imprisonment. 

Ho  amt  ay  me.  Apprule  to  Ctrsar,  ch.  xxxvi.  p.  314. 

Most  of  all,  in radon  hy  axairoulation  appearelh  in  the  bodies  of 
trees  and  lit  ing  creatures ; for  no  nourishment  that  the  tree  receneth, 
or  that  the  living  creature  received*,  is  so  hard  as  wood,  bone,  or  horn, 
4u\  but  is  indurated  after  by  avsimulaliuo. 

Bacon.  Natural  History,  Cent.  i.  nee.  90. 

In  these  strange  petrification*,  the  hardening  of  the  bodies  seems  to 
be  effecleJ  principally,  if  not  only,  as  the  induration  of  the  fluid  sub- 
stances of  an  egg  into  a chick,  by  altering  the  disposition  of  their 

***  Boyle.  Harks,  vol.  i.  p.  438.  The  History  of  Firmness. 

■■  ■ — A bright  expanse 

Of  empyrean  flame,  where,  spent  and  drown'd, 

Afflicted  vision  plung'd  in  vaio  to  scan 
What  object  it  involv'd.  My  feeble  eyes 
Injur'd  not. 

Akensxde.  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  book  ii.  1.  44. 

And  love's  and  friendship's  finely  pointed  dart 
Pall  blunted  from  each  indurated  heart. 

Goldsmith,  The  Traveller. 


These  examples  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  by  Industrie  and  dili 
genet  anie  perfection  maie  be  attained. 

Gascoigne.  The  Steele  Glut.  Dedication. 

The  noble  Paraphilia,  quene  of  the  GreWt  land. 
Habiliment**  royall  founde  out  industriously. 

Skelton.  To  the  Cauntess  of  Surrey. 
During  which  time,  in  ever?  good  behest. 

And  godiy  worke  of  almes  and  charitee, 

She#  him  instructed  with  groat  imtustree. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queer*,  book  i.  CM.  10. 
Who  being  nimbler  ioynted  then  (he  rest. 

And  more  industrious,  gathered  more  store 
Of  the  field's  honour  than  the  others  best. 

Id  Muiopotmos,  tfe.  tig.  Q. 
Being  besides  industriously  inclin'd. 

To  measure  others'  actions  with  my  book, 

My  judgement  more  to  rectify  thereby, 

In  matters  that  were  difficult  aud  high. 

Drayton.  The  f^gtnd  of  Thomas  Cromwell. 

The  talents  of  age,  which  are  prudence  and  moderation,  learnt  best 
in  the  school  of  experience,  and  seldom  joined,  if  *on*j*t*nt,  with  the 
warm  passions  of  youth,  were  now  as  necessary  to  this  prince  [Wil.  I.J 
for  the  conservation  of  lain  kingdom,  as  his  long,  industrious  applica- 
tion and  bold  exertion  had  been  fur  acquiring  it 
Sir  H'm.  Temple.  Horks , vol.  Iii.  p.  127.  Introduction  to  tht 
History  of  England. 

How  difficult,  therefore,  it  it  to  preserve  a great  name!  when  he 
that  has  acquired  it  is  so  obnoxious  to  such  little  weaknesses  and  in- 
firmities as  are  no  small  diminution  to  it  when  discovered,  especially 
when  they  are  so  industriously  proclaimed  and  aggravated 

Spectator,  No.  256. 

We  are  more  industrious  than  our  forefathers,  because,  in  the  pre- 
sent times,  the  funds  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  industry  aro 
much  greater  in  proportion  to  tho*e  which  are  likely  to  be  employed 
in  the  maintenance  of  idleness,  than  tbey  were  two  or  three  cen- 
turies ago. 

Smith.  Health  of  Nathans,  vol.  is.  p.  91.  Of  Labour,  book  ii.  ch.  iii. 

Principles,  let  me  add,  which  were  still  more  industriously  disse- 
minated at  the  Revolution  by  Ixickc.  at  the  Accession  by  Homily,  and 
a hundred  year*  before  either  by  Hooker. 

Mason.  Dedication  to  Sonme  Jenyns.  Esq. 

INDWE'LLER.l  In,  and  dwell,  q.  e.  A.  S. 
Indwk'i.i.ino.  j dwelian,  hetrere,  to  remain  fixed. 
One  who  remains,  stays,  abides,  reside*,  inhabits;  a 
resident,  an  inhabitant 

And  the  heart  of  the  indwetler*  ihal  be  chaSgetf,  and  turned  into 
another  meaning ; for  eutll  shall  be  put  out,  and  diicealc  shall  be 
quenched.  Bible,  Anno  1551,  Esdras,  ch,  vi. 

Since  which,  those  woods,  and  all  that  goodly  ehaae. 

Doth  to  this  day  with  wolaet  am!  ihieuet  abound  ; 

Which  too- loo  true  that  land's  m-dwellert  since  haue  found, 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  vii.  can.  6.  Two  Canto*  of  Muta - 

WftiV. 


INDUS- 

TRY. 

IN  RAW. 


INDUSTRY.  ) F r.  Industrie;  It.  and  8p.  in - 

Industrious,  Wkifria ; Lat.  industria.  Festus 

Industriously.  ) says,  the  Ancients  wrote  Indos- 
tmum,  quasi  qui  quidquid  ageret,  intro  strueret,  et  tlu- 
deret  domi. 

Careful  and  attentive  performance ; steady  applica- 
tion to  labour;  lahoriousness ; assiduity  or  diligence 
in  labour. 

Industry,  in  Elyot,  is  applied  to  that  ejeptriness  which 
is  the  result  of  care  and  attention. 

It  [nMfosSnr]  is  a qualilie,  procedyeg  of  wytt*  and  ex  peri  tee.  by 
whiche  a man  perceyueth  quickety,  inueotsth  freshtty,  and  coun- 
Mylrth  cpedily ; wberfore  tbey  that  be  called  industrious,  do  mod 
craftcly  and  depely  vnderstaade  in  al  affayres,  wbat  is  expedient,  and 
by  what  meancs  or  way**  they  may  icnest  exployte  them.  And 
those  I hinges,  in  whom*  other  men  trauavle,  a person  industrious 
lightly  and  with  facililie  spedeth,  and  fiodeui  new  wayes  and  mesne* 
lo  bring  to  elfecte  that  h?  descyreth. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot.  The  Govemour,  book  i.  ch.  xxiii. 


■■■-  Didst  not  thou 

A queen  install  me  there,  to  whom  should  bow 
Thy  earth's  mdwet/ers,  and  to  this  effect 
Pul  in  my  hand  thy  sword. 

Drummond.  Divine  Poems.  The  Shadow  of  the  Judgement. 

If  we  so  carry  ourselves  as  not  to  grieve  him,  he  will  dwell  within 
us  ; and  that  indwelling  of  his  is  our  certain  evidence  and  security 
that  we  shall  be  made  partaken  of  evcriaatiag  life. 

Sharpe.  Works,  \ol.  v.  p.  79.  Discourse  3. 

There  are  some  who  assign  a third  (way,  by  which  the  Spirit  or 
Holy  Ghost  may  be  said  to  be  in  men ;)  namely,  the  personal  in- 
dwelling of  tbc  Spirit  in  believers,  (as  they  call  it) 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  r.  p.  281. 

INEAW,  to  dip  or  plunge  into  the  t cater.  Fr.  eau. 

But  when  (he  whining  bells  the  silent  air  do  cleave, 

And  that  their  greatest  speed  them  vainly  do  deceive  ^ 

And  the  sharp,  cruel  hawks  they  at  their  backs  do  view, 
Themselves  for  very  fear  they  instantly  nnnr. 

Drayton.  Poly-alb son,  song  20. 
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INBBRI-  INE'BRIATE,  d,*!  It  inebb  Hart  ; Sp.  inrbriar; 

I.ne'briate,  adj.  >L  ,1.  inebriare,  in,  and  ebriare ; 
INKFFA-  Inebriation.  j ebrius,  qui  mulias  haunt  briaa, 
HLK.  one  w^°  drinks  many  cups.  See  Ebriety. 
v— v— — / To  drink  much,  tc.  till  intoxicated  ; to  intoxicate,  to 

be  or  become  drunk  or  overpowered  by  fermented  li- 
quor; to  have  or  cause  the  giddiness,  hilarity,  or  joy* 
ousness  of  intoxication. 

Thus  spake  Peter  as  a mu  inebriate  and  made  drouken  with  the 
swetenesee  of  ihia  vision,  not  knowing  what  be  sayed. 

Udall.  Lake,  ch.  ix. 

Their  palms-wint*,  which  they  draw  out  of  the  lop  of  a kind*  of 
paint*,  at  first  i»  strong  and  inrbnating  wine,  and  in  time  dedinelh 
to  a tow  re  and  hol*«oan«  vinegar. 

Purchas.  Hu  Pilgrimage,  ch.  ix.  sec.  3. 

O you  ! whom  your  Creator’*  sight 

Inebriate*  with  delight  I 

Sing  forth  the  triumph*  of  hi*  name. 

Habmgtvn.  Cottar* , part  iii. 

That  'tia  good  to  b*  drunk  once  a moneth,  is  a common  flattery  of 
sensuality,  supporting  itself  upon  phyaick,  tod  the  baalthful  effects 
of  wkutlM. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  iirrw#,  book  v.  ch.  xxL 

The  peach  was  very  soft  tod  of  a pungent  lute,  like  to  that  of  in- 
ebriating wine. 

Boyle.  War  Am,  sol.  iv.  p.  531 . Piyn  ro-  Mechanical  Experiments. 

We  know  that  wine  hu  an  inrbnating  quality,  but  we  know  not 
what  that  quality  is. 

Retd.  Essay*  on  the  Power*  of  the  Human  Mind , vuL  i.  part  iL 
ch.  xvii.  p.  338. 

INE'FFABLE,!  Fr.  ineffable;  Sp.  inrfable;  It. 

Ine'ffably.  ) ineffabile;  in,  privative,  and  tf- 
foble,  q.  v.  ; Lau  effabilu,  from  effari , to  speak  out,  to 
utter. 

That  cannot  be  spoken  or  uttered ; unspeakable, 
unutterable. 


But  aa  the  same  flesh#  in  Christ  is  suited  to  (be  diuiae  nature,  so 
is  it,  u Christ  sayd,  (alter  CyriUe*  exposition,)  spirile  and  life,' not 
cnaonged  into  the  diuine  nature  of  the  Spirit*,  but  for  the  ineffable 
vnioB  in  tbe  person  of  Chriet  therunto,  it  is  viuiflrafrix,  (as  Cyrill 
uyd,)  and  a«  tbe  holy  Ephesme  councel  decreed  : a flesh  geuyng  hr*. 
Stephen,  Buhop  of  Wynchater.  jin  Explicate  of  the  true  Cat  ho- 
hyue  Faytb , fol.  9. 

Th*s*  be  Cyprianus  wordes,  and  (ben  folow#  thies,  A a in  the 
person  of  Christ  the  humanite  wu  seen  and  the  diuinitie  hiddl,  euen 
to  the  diuioitie  ineffably  infused  it  selfe  into  lb*  visible  sacrament. 

M.  Ib.  fol.  128.  Of  Transulatmtiacwn. 

He  [Coaatantiua]  stood  still  u amazed,  whiles  he  considered  and 
thoaght  of  tho*e  gyant-hke  workes  round  about,  so  ineffable,  and  not 
of  mortal  I men  to  be  reached  at  and  attempted  again*. 

Holland.  Ammsanus  Mareetlmut,  fol  64. 
lie  said,  and  on  His  Son  with  raves  direct 
Shon  full.  He  all  His  Father  full  exprest 
Ineffably  into  His  face  receiv’d, 

And  thus  lb*  filial  Godhead  answering  spake. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lott,  book  vi.  |.  721. 

TV  virgia,  who,  it  seems,  wu  one  of  the  nine  sisters  that  attended 
on  the  goddess  of  Fame,  smil’d  with  an  ineffable  grace  at  their  meet* 
ing,  and  retir’d.  Taller,  No.  81. 

But  in  this  indefinite  description  there  is  something  ineffably  great 
“K*  Guardian.  No.  89. 

Contentment  with  our  lot,  joy  in  onr  neighbour's  prosperity,  and 
resignation  to  the  divine  will,  diffuse  ineffable  tranquillity  over  (he 
**UL  Beattie.  Moral  Science,  part  I.  ch.  ii.  see.  5. 

— * O l Krst  and  Best  1 

TT>y  essence,  though  from  human  sight  and  search, 

Though  from  the  climb  of  all  created  thought. 

Ineffably  remov'd  ; yet  Mae  himself, 

Thy  lowest  child  of  reason,  Man  may  read 
Unbounded  power,  intelligence  supreme, 

Tbe  Maker’s  hand  on  all  His  works  imprest. 

Mnlkt.  Amyntor  and  Theodora 


INEFFE'CTABLE,  1 
Ineffective, 
Ineffectively, 
Ineffectual, 
Inf.ffe'ctually, 
Inkffe'ctualnefs, 
Ine'fficacy, 
InbfficaCiocb, 
InrfficaCiouaness, 
Inefficient, 
Inefficiency. 
consummated. 

Ineffective.  ; that 
sequenlly,  weak, 
useless. 


In,  privative,  and  efficere, 
tffeclnm,  (<\  and  facere,  to 
do  or  make,)  to  do  or  make, 
(emphatically,  and  thus,)  to 
bring  to  pass  or  to  an  end, 
to  perform,  to  accomplish. 
See  Effect. 

That  cannot  be  done  or 
made,  brought  to  pass  or  to 
an  end,  performed,  accom- 
plished, completed,  achieved, 


cannot  do  or  make,  &c.  ; and,  con- 
feeble,  impotent,  inert,  powerless. 


1NKFHEC- 

TABLK. 


It  cannot  be  supposed  that  good  angels  should  be  at  tbe  command 
of  ignorant  or  vicious  person*  of  either  tax,  lo  concur  with  them  in 
superstition*  acts,  done  by  means  altogether  in  themtalvm  ineffectabk 
and  unwarrantable. 

Hall,  f Porks,  vol,  ftj.  fol.  821.  Divert  Practical  Caret  of  Can - 

acience  rr tuft'd. 

There  *•*,  in  ae  ineffective  manner,  communicates  himself  to  blessed 
•pints,  both  angels  and  men. 

Id.  lb.  fol.  932.  The  Stmt  a Fnrewet  to  Earth. 
Therefore  an  ineffective  pity  and  a laxy  counsel,  an  empty  blessing 
and  gay  words,  are  but  deceitful  charily. 

Taylor.  Sermon  12.  fol.  114. 

Vertuc  bate*  weak  and  ineffective  minds,  and  tame.  eu»«  prose- 
cutions. Id.  a.  13-  fol.  120. 

But  a*  in  the  unregenerate  the  mind  did  strive  though  it  wu 
over-power’d,  yet  Kill  it  contended,  but  isteffettively  for  the  most 
part ; so  now  « hen  the  Spirit  rules,  the  flesh  strive*,  but  it  prevails 
but  seldom,  it  is  wer-powered  by  the  Spirit. 

Id.  Polemical  Discourses.  fol  781.  Of  Repentance,  eh.  viii  «*<•.  5. 

Thou  tbyselfe  with  score* 

And  anger  wouhlst  resent  the  offer’d  wrong, 

Though  ineffectual  found. 

Milton  Paradise  Loot,  book  ix.  1.  301 . 
There  ar*  these  two  things  her*  to  be  performed  by  us ; first,  to 
discover  and  produce  tbe  chief  heeds  of  arguments  or  grounds  of 
reason,  insisted  on  by  the  Atheist*  to  disprove  a Deity,  enuring 
withal  briefly  the  ineffectuolneas  and  falseness  of  them. 

Cudwortk.  MteUcituol  System,  book  i.  dk  Si.  see.  ft. 
No  marvell  if  carnall  tnindes  despise  the  foolishnetee  of  preaching, 
the  simplicity  of  sacraments,  the  homelinease  of  ceremonies,  the 
seeming  m efficacy  of  censures. 

Hall.  I for  it,  vol.  i,  fol.  1242.  Contemplations  Ehthah  with 

Ml— a 


But  yet  the  most  careful  endeavours  do  not  always  meet  with  suc- 
cess ; and  even  our  blessed  Saviour’s  preaching,  who  spake  as  never 
man  spake,  was  ineffectual  to  many. 

Stillingjleet.  Sermon  10.  vol.  U.  p.  551. 

Hereford  was  surprised  on  the  18th  of  December  by  Colonel 
Birch  and  Colonel  Morgan,  after  it  had  been  besieged  for  about  two 
months  ineffectually  by  tbe  Scotts. 

Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  146. 

The  meffectualnen  of  the  mountebank’s  medicines  was  sooo  dis- 
covered. Burnet.  History  of  Ike  Reformation,  Anno  IbiS. 

The  pnrony-root  has  been  much  commended,  both  by  ancient 
and  modern  physicians  of  no  mean  account,  u an  amulet  against  the 
falling  sickness,  and  ynt  has  been  by  many  found  ineffectual  • we 
hate  been  vpt  to  suspect,  that  its  meffcacy,  if  it  be  but  infrequent, 
might  possibly  proceed  from  its  having  been  unseasonably  gathered. 

Boyle,  fi'vrkt,  vol.  i.  p 346.  Of  UnstKxeedmg  Experiments. 

The  objection  itself  is  this  : That  the  scripture  is  to  unadorned  with 
flowers  of  rhetorick,  and  so  destitute  of  eloquence,  that  it  is  flat,  and 
proves  commonly  mefftcaeum*  upon  intelligent  reader*. 

Id.  A.  vol.  iL  pi  295.  On  the  Style  of  Holy  Scripture*. 

To  this  we  may  probably  impute  that  strange  tneffcMoumcm  we 
see  of  tbe  word.  Alas  I men  rarely  apply  it  to  the  right  place. 

lately  (Jrnctis,  Sfc.  p.  194. 

t fa  a word,  [let  him  calculate!  bow  full  and  compleat  and  conta- 
gious his  vice*  have  been ; and  bow  faint  and  partial  aod  ineffective 
his  best  virtues.  Hurd  Work*,  voL  viil.  p,  88.  Sermon  35. 
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I N KFF  RC-  The  empress  tad  ell  the  people  being  present,  he  touched  the  wnmru 

TABLE.  with  two  of  tbe  emeu  ineffectually  ; but  4*  «oon  as  he  hud  made 
_ UM  of  the  third.  »he  aroae  iu  perfect  health,  and  stronger  than  she 
fNKLUDI-  had  ever  been. 

Jar  tin  Remark*  dm  Eedetiaotical  Hiatory,  vol  it,  p,  2*21. 

I suppose  they  must  talk  of  assignats,  a*  no  other  language  would 
be  understood.  All  experience  of  their  ineffiauy  does  not  ie  the 
least  discounter  them. 

Burke,  if  unit,  vol.  v.  p.  515.  On  theKendutiiM  in  Fiance. 

If  such  confederacies,  cemented  bv  such  means,  are  suffered  to 
pass  without  due  animadversion,  the  authority  of  Parliament  nu«i  be- 
come inefficacious,  a*  all  other  authorities  have  proved,  to  re -train  the 
growth  of  disorders  cither  in  India  or  in  Europe. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  si  p 172-  On  the  Affair*  of  India. 
Numerous  text*  affirm  this  total  insensibility  and  inefficiency  of  all 
such  entities  in  the  moat  absolute  terms 

IA IV.  On  th-  Theory  of  Religion, , p.  133.  note  c.  Of  Revealed 
Religion. 

INE'LEGANT,!  Lat.  inelegant ; in,  privative, 
Ine'leoantly,  >and  elegant,  from  digrrr.  to  choose 
Ine'legance.  jot  pick  out:  (e,  and  legere,  Gr. 
Xe'/.tie,  to  gather,  to  choose.) 

Without  choice  or  selection  ; common,  vulgar,  coorae. 
rude,  unpolished. 

__ ■ — '■  On  hospitable  thoughts  intent, 

What  choice  to  chuse  fur  delicacie  best. 

What  order,  so  cnotnv'd  as  not  to  mis 
Taste*,  wot  well  joyo'd,  inelegant,  hut  bring 
Taste  aftertaste,  upheld  with  kindliest  change. 

MtUon.  Paradise  Lott,  book  f.  L 335, 

— The  miry  Reid* 

Rejoicing  in  rich  mould,  nio*t  ample  fruit 
Of  beawte^u*  form  produce  ; pleadng  to  sight. 

But  to  the  tongue  uu/egant  and  flat. 

J.  Philip*.  Cuter , bock  i. 

He  wa*  not  so  much  buried,  as  for  a while  deposited  in  the  gras* 
for  a small  inconsiderable  *pace  ; so  that  even  in  this  respect  he  may 
not  ■si/iynffj  be  said  to  have  ta»trd  of  death ; for  a taste  is  tran- 
sient, short,  aiid  quickly  past. 

South.  Sermon t,  sol.  ill.  p.  391 . 

It  [too  frequent  repetition  of  pronoun*]  render*  style  often  ob* 
scure,  always  embarrassed  and  inelegant. 

lilair.  lecture  11.  sol.  i.  p.  272. 

In  glaring  China's  raan-likr  taste  and  mien 
Are  the  gross  splendours  of  the  tulip  seen  ; 

Distant  they  strike,  me/egnnt/g  gay, 

To  the  near  view  no  pleasing  charm*  display. 

Shenstone  T»  • tody,  October  7,  1736. 
Whene'er  bis  image*  betray'd 
Too  strong  a light,  tne  weak  a s'  ade, 

Or  in  the  graceful  sod  the  grand 
Confess'd  inelegance  of  hand, 

Hu  noble  master,  who  could  spy 
The  »lighie*t  fault  with  half  an  eye, 

Set  right,  Ivy  one  ethereal  touch. 

What  seem'd  too  little  or  too  much. 

Can- thorn  The  Unth  an>l  Education  of  Gemut. 

INELIGIBLE.  See  Inelegant,  ante,  and  Elect. 
Thai  cannot  be  chonen. 

lie  that  cannot  be  admittrd,  cannot  be  elected  ; and  the  v es 
given  to  a man  ineligible  being  given  in  vain,  the  highest  number  of 
an  eligible  candidate  become*  a majority. 

Jkliuoa.  Work*,  vol.  viii.  p.  69.  The  Fa! * silarm. 

INELUCTABLE.  Ltu.  intlvciabilt*  ; in,  privative, 
and  eh t clan,  (e,  and  luctaru)  to  struggle  out,  and.  con- 
sequently, escape  from. 

Not  to  be  escaped  or  shunned. 

As  if  the  damnation  of  all  sinner*  now  were  ineluctable  sod  eternal. 

Pennon.  On  the  Creed,  Art.  5. 

INELUDIBLE,  in,  privative,  and  dudible,  from 
chule,  q.  a.  Lat.  dud-trt. 

That  cannot  be  evaded  or  escaped. 


And  now  one  would  think  that  an  opinion  so  very  obnoxious,  and  INR1.I  Dt- 
su  lyable  to  such  grand  inconveniences,  should  not  he  admitted  but  iil.E. 
upon  moat  pre-sing  rca«ons  and  utehtdihie  demonstrations.  — 

Glanvit.  Preeriitence  of  Saul*,  cb.  il  p.  18.  1NKQI  AL. 

INENARRABLE,  Fr.  and  Sp.  inenarrable ; It-  in-  " 

enarrabile ; Lut.  i»e«orra&i/i«,  (in,  privative,  and  nar 
rnbthn,  from  narrate. , gimrmn  reddere,  to  make  know- 
ing, to  cause  to  know,  to  tell.) 

That  may  not  be  told  or  related.  G.  Douglas  renders 
infandum,—untellyble. 

This  blessed  l.orde  i»  to  be  set  by  aboue  althiog,  he  is  to  ba  loved 
beste,  for  hi*  inenarrable  goodne*. 

Fisher.  Seven  Ptalme* , tig.  Y.  5. 

The*?  (I  say) -be  [Erinnys")  courser  b and  hunteth  with  groat  misery 
and  much  dolor,  siutdl  such  lime  as  site  haue  overtaken  them  all  ami 
plunged  them  lolo  a bottomless  pit  of  darkness  inenarrable  sod  invi- 
sible. 

Holland.  Plutarch , M.  459.  The  Divine  Justice  deftrretk  the 
Pumshmrnt  of  mucked  Penan s. 


Finally,  is  thera  ought  more  admirable,  than  the  inenarrable  forte 
of  the  reciprocal!  U(W  of  the  Wi.  el-b'Og  nnd  flowing  a*  it  doth, 
whereby  it  aeepeth  a current  al*o,  as  it  were  the  itiaame  ol  sumo 
great  nver  ? 

Id.  Plmie , vol.  ii.  book  xxxii.  ch.  i.  fol.425. 

INETT,  "1  Fr.  inept ; It.  and  Sp.  inrpto ; Lat. 

Inf/ptitude,  i/tcpfiia ; in.  and  a pint,  (Gr  tin, 

Ine'ptly,  ( to  bind,  to  join,)  joined,  and  couse- 

Ine'ptness.  ' queotly,  fitted,  suited.  See  Apt. 

Unfit,  unauited  ; not  ready  or  prepared  ; awkward, 
useless,  vain,  foolish. 

Tha  Aristotelian  philosophy  i*  inept  for  new  discoveries  ; and  there- 
fore of  no  acrommixlalion  to  the  u*e  of  life. 

(A anvil.  The  Family  of  Dogma  tinny,  eh.  xix.  p.  179. 

Doubtless  the  reason  of  lbi«  ineptitude  to  motion  in  this  position  is 
that  they  cannot  gi»e  way  one  to  soother,  and  nsotioo  can  oo  where 
begin  because  of  tbe  pi cir.iude. 

Id.  fb.  ch.  vL  p.  56 


Doth  that  wisdom?,  that  hath  made  all  things  in  number,  weight, 
and  measure,  ami  disporod  them  in  such  exact  harmony  and  propor- 
tions uae  to  act  so  ineptly. 

Id.  Preexntencc  of  Soutt,  cb.  U.  p.  a. 


The  feebleness  and  miserable  ineptne **  of  infancy. 

More.  Prrmttence  of  Soul*,  1647.  Preface. 


But  our  mechanic  theists  will  have  their  alomi  never  so  much  as 
once  to  hate  fumble*!  in  these  the<r  motions,  i*or  to  have  produced  any 
*nrpt  system,  or  incongruous  form*  at  all,  but  from  the  very  first  alf 
along  to  hsv?  taken  up  their  place*,  and  ranged  themselves  so  orderly, 
methodically,  and  directly,  a*  they  coukl  not  possibly  have  dono  it 
belter  had  they  been  directed  by  the  mn*t  perfect  wisdom. 

Ray.  The  H'.sdom  of  God  m the  Creation,  part  i p.  47. 


The  qualification  1 mean,  (that  conduce*  to  the  fixity  of  a body)  ia 
the  ineptitude  of  the  continent  corpuscle*  for  avolation,  by  reason  of 
their  branrhedne**,  irregular  figures,  crooksdort*.  or  other  inconve- 
nient shape 

Boyle.  Work*,  vol.  i*.  p.  307.  Of  the  Mechanical  Origin  and  Pro- 
duction  of  Fixedaen 

To  avoid  therefore  that  ineptitude  for  society,  which  is  frequently 
tbe  fault  of  u*  scholars,  ami  ho*  to  men  of  understanding  and  breeding 
something  much  more  shocking  and  uotractable  than  rusticity  itaalf,  1 
take  care  to  visit  all  publick  solemnities  ami  to  go  into  assemblies  « 
often  a*  my  studio*  will  permit  Tatter,  No.  203. 

They  [the  Peripateliek*]  ineptly  fansied  (the  crystalline  humour  of 
tha  eye)  lobe  the  immediate  organ  of  vision  wherein  all  ihe  * pec  its 
of  external  objects  were  terminated. 

Bay,  The  IVtmiom  of  God  m the  Creation , part  li.  p.  288. 

INE'QUAL.')  The  adjective  ia  usually  written 
Inequality.  y un-equal.  It.  inegtutle ; Lat.  ine- 
qualvt,  in,  and  aquali*.  from  ttquit* ; Gr.  ««**,  timUio, 
similar  or  like.  See  Equable. 

Dissimilar,  unlike,  uneven,  disproportionate,  inade- 
quate. 
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'If  EQUAL.  Know*  the  nombrc  of  thr  degrees  in  the  hour**  inequals,  and  depart 

— hew  by  15.  and  take  thrr*  thine  hour*  nqttnBes, 

INER-  Chaucer.  Of  the  Aitrvinbie,  fol.  265. 

RABLR.  Juatyce  dystnbutiue  hath  regard*  to  the  person*,  iustyce  curaimi- 
tatiue  hath  no  reside  to  the  person,  but  oiwly  considering*  the  m- 
rtf  mo /lie,  wberehy  the  on*  thyoge  excedeth  tbe  other,  mdcooureth  to 
brvnge  them  both*  to  an  equal  it  e. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot.  The  Goremour,  book  iii.  ch.  i. 
Mean*  while  I wonder  at  eo  proud  a backe, 

While*  tir  empty  gut*  lowd  rumblen  for  long  lack*  : 

Th«  belly  cnvicth  (be  bark's  bright  giro, 

And  murmur*  at  such  inequality. 

Hall.  Satire  17.  book  iii. 

But  Numa  considering  the  inequality  stood  upon  eleven  date*,  for 
that  the  twelve  revolutions  of  the  muoo  arc  run  in  354  daie»,  and  the 
revolution  of  the  sun  in  365  daie*,  he  doubles!  the  II  daiea,  whereof 
be  made  a moneth,  which  he  placed  from  two  year*  to  two  years 
after  the  moneih  of  February. 

Sir  Thomas  North.  Plutarch,  fol-  59.  .Vmna. 

Such  a di tuition  may  be  mad*  in  glut  by  but  an  inequal  motion 
between  the  neighbouring  parts. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  459.  An  Em  ay,  Sfc.  of  the  Far  tic  let  of 
Quietcenl  S^Udt,  arc.  18. 

Notwithalanding  which  inequality  of  number,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  in  a council  of  war  to  fight  the  Dutch  fleet. 

Ludlow.  .Wmwin,  vol.  n.  p.  3. 

We  sometimes  find  men  complaining  of  inequalities  in  events,  wrhich 
were  indeed  tlv*  effects  of  a most  equal  providence. 

H'artnerton.  H'orht,  sol.  v.  p.  145.  The  vine  Isfahan,  fosok  v, 
• sec  4. 

INEQUITABLE,  in,  privative,  and  equitable;  see 
Equity;  from  Lut.  trqitus.  Sec  Inequal,  ante. 

Not  even  or  equal ; not  alike  to  ail ; and,  conse- 
quently, partial,  unjust. 

Nor  when  they  were  in  partnership  with  the  farmer,  as  often  wra* 
tbe  rase,  have  I heard  that  they  had  taken  the  lion’s  sham.  Tbe 
proportions  seemed  not  HMfMfowr. 

Burke.  Horht , vol.  *.  p.  252.  On  the  Revo/ at  tan  in  Ftnssoe. 

Wherein  there  appears  no  weakness  nor  humour,  no  spark  of  arbi- 
trary or  inequitable  disposition,  but  unreserved  and  unnigardly  good- 
ness. 

•Scan- A.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  is.  part  iiL  ch.  XXviii.  p.  353.  General 
Good. 

INERGETICAL.  See  Energize.  Having  no 
energy  or  power  to  act  or  in  action  ; powerless. 

And  consequently,  that  those  eminent  star*  and  planets,  that  are  in 
the  heavens,  are  not  to  be  considered  by  us  as  sluggish  inergetiml 
liodies,  or  as  if  they  were  set  only  to  be  as  bare  candles  to  us,  but  as 
bodies  full  of  proper  motion,  of  peculiar  operation,  and  of  life. 

Boyle.  Horht,  vol.  v,  p.640.  The  General  Hutory  of  Air. 

IXE'KRABLE,^  Lnt.  inerrabilis  ; in,  privative, 

Ixe'rrablknkss,  f and  errabilit,  from  error*,  to 
iNEftHABiYiTT,  I stray ; to  go  astray;  out  of  tbe 
Tne'rrinoly.  'right  way.  See  To  Err. 

That  cannot  go  astray,  or  out  of  the  right  way,  that 
cannot  go  or  be  wrong;  cannot  mistake  or  be  mislead 
or  misguided ; infallible. 

He  (the  sonne]  is  the  profnnndile  of  thy  merrubfe  wysednm,  so  y* 
he  knew  what  was  profy table  for  us,  and  what  was  acceptable  to  thee. 

Either.  Seuen  Ptalmet , tig.  N.  3. 

The  carefullest  ambassador  may  perhaps  swerve  from  hi*  message  ; 
these  (which  was  ooe  of  the  priwledge*  ofthp  ap<mU*a)  were  through 
the  guidance  of  llod’s  Spirit,  in  the  acts  of  (heir  function  inerrable. 

Hall.  Horht,  vol.  iii,  fat.  131.  Episcopacy  by  l hunt  Right. 

The  infallibility,  and  memsblenets,  which  is  assumed,  and  inclosed 
by  the  Komi  si  church,  without  any  inerrable  ground  to  build  it  on, 
being  taken  for  an  unquestionable  principle,  u (by  the  security  it 
brings  along  with  it)  apt  to  betray  men  to  the  foulest  whether  sins,  or 
errors  whensoever  this  pre'ended  infallible  guide  shall  propose  them. 

Hammtmd.  Works,  vol.  t.  Col.  479.  Of  Fundamental!,  ch.  xii. 

CH  thr  last  part  of  this  oar  profession,  it  is  now  meet,  that  I add 
some  few  words,  rtx.  srhat  our  opinion  is  of  the  werrabthty  of  a 
General  Council,  truly  to  called,  and  qualified  as  batb  been  formerly 
described.  id.  lb.  fob  657.  Of  Her  me,  sec.  13. 


That  diver*  limner*  at  a distance,  without  either  copy  or  design*,  |NER* 
should  draw  the  same  pictuie  to  an  undid  iogvishable  exactness,  Ixith  K ABLE. 

in  form,  and  colour,  and  features  ; this  is  more  conceivable,  then  ihal  

matter,  which  is  so  diversified  both  in  quantity,  quality,  motion,  site,  INKS  I K 
and  infinite  other  circumstances,  should  foam*  itself  to  abtnhsiely  f«o  LIABLE 
some  editions  inmrrringty ] according  to  the  idea  of  its  kind,  „ 

(Jlanvtt.  The  Vanity  of  liny  mail  ting,  ch.  s.  p.  45.  _'~ 

INE'RT,  It.  and  Sp.  inerte ; Lat.  inert ; ars 

Ine'rtly,  >inujtto  non  erit  utla  ; see  Art  ; from 

Ink'rtnf.ss,  ) Lnt,  art;  Gr.  « perq,  strength  or  skill. 

Having  no  power,  or  strength,  or  activity  ; inactive, 
slothful,  sluggish  ; se useless,  motionless. 

If  a disease  or  old  age  can  ra*  out  the  memory  of  past  action*, 
even  while  we  are  in  one  and  the  Mine  condition  ol  life,  certain.)  mi 
long  and  drep  a swoon  as  it  absolute  insensibility  and  <nrrrncs.tr,  may 
much  more  rcawinahly  lie  thought  to  Mot  out  the  memory  of  another  life, 
whose  passages  probably  were  nothing  like  the  transaction*  of  this. 

(Haunt.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  t.  p.  tiO. 

If  to  your  builder  yon  will  conduct  give, 

A power  to  cb«MMe,  to  manage  and  contrive, 

Your  idul  chance,  suppos’d  inert  and  blind. 

Must  be  enroll’d  an  active  conscious  mind. 

Btachmore.  Creation,  book  IV, 

Ye  powers ! whose  mysteries  restor’d  1 sing, 

To  whom  Time  bears  me  on  his  rapid  wing, 

Suspend  awhile  your  force  inertly  strong, 

Then  take  at  once  the  poet  tud  tbe  song. 

pofir.  The  Ihmcuid,  book  iv.  I.  7. 

Ev’n  the  favour'd  rile* 

So  lately  found,  although  the  constant  sub 
Cheer  all  their  season*  wilt*  a grateful  smile, 

Can  boast  but  little  virtue  ; and,  inert 
Through  plenty,  lose  in  morals,  what  they  gain 
lu  manners— victims  of  luxurious  ease. 

Couyer.  7'ht  TaJt,  book  i. 

It  i*  not  humanity,  but  lasine**  and  inertnea  of  mind  which  pr  •- 
duces  the  desire  of  this  kind  cf  indemnities. 

Burke.  Works,  vol,  vii,  p.  195-  On  the  Polity  of  the  Allies. 

INE'SCATE,')  II  inetcare;  Lat.  inetcare,  (in, 

Inesca'tion.  ) and  «ca,  food,  from  |u»sl  par 
liciplc  of  ed-ere,  to  eat,)  to  give  or  offer  food  to. 

To  tempt  wilh  food,  or  a bait  of  food ; to  tempt,  to 
allure,  to  entice. 

Proteus  like  in  all  formes  and  disguises  [they]  gue  abroad  in  tbe 
night,  to  meteate  and  beguile  young  women 

Hurtou.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  fol . 496. 

Herein  lies  true  fortitude  ano  courage,  in  overcoming  all  tbe  de- 
ceitful allurements  and  tnrscaJtum  of  fi#*h  and  Wood. 

IhUlyuril.  Excellence  of  Marat  Virtue,  (1692)  p.  107. 

INESPECIALLY,  in,  and  especially.  See  Espe- 
cial. Particularly. 

tnetpecially  for  as  much*  as  a great  number  of  by*  souldyers  being* 
ey liter  dead*  or  n aymed  wyth  wuuiides,  the  matter  was  driuen  Ui  to 
hard  a point,  that  few*  remay ned  able  to  make  dcfenc*. 

Arthur  Goldyng.  Cottar.  Commentaries.  book  v.  foL  136* 

htetpecmlly,  considering  how*  great  a comye  it  was  to  1 hey r hart** 
for  them  which  bare  away  the  rennwne  of  chcuairy  and  Prate*  of  warre 
from  all  other  nations,  to  haue  lost  so  much  of  that  theyr  rstymaciun, 
that  they  should  be  brought  »n  subjection  and  bondage  to  the  people 
of  Rome.  U.  lb.  book  v.  fol.  H'i. 

INESSENTIAL,  in,  privative,  and  essential.  See 
Embncb,  ante.  Having  no  essence  (existence)  or  being. 

Prime  sister  of  th'  inessential  bands, 

Erect,  persuasive  Expectation  stands ; 

On  each  pursuit  she  flourishes  w ith  grace, 

And  give*  a butterfly  to  lead  the  chose. 

Brookes.  Constants. 

INESTIMABLE,")  In,  and  atlimabU ; aee  Er- 

Ine'btimably.  J teem  ; from  Lat.  estimare  ; Gr. 

T4^t«R,  from  to  prize  or  value. 

That  cannot  have  a price  or  value  set  upon  it ; sc. 
because  above  all  price ; iuvaluable,  incalculable. 
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JNKSH  1°  ll,e  Scripture*  and  promiae*  of  God  wrillen  for  our  coBSulation 
MABtf*  *°d  help*)  we  (de  both*  inestimable  comfort  and  helpc  eu*  in  the 
— . miildes  of  our  sffliccions  & in  *•  drat  be. 

I S KV|-  Jo ye.  Exponcion  of  Dai wi,  ch.  xi . 

TABUS.  InttiimaUye  mare  makcth  the  poore  fysiiers  Irarnyage  to  the  v»« 
v. «— ' deratandyage  of  these  miittryw,  then  the  proud  pay  mod  eloquence  or 
far  fet  renvio*  of  the  philosopher! 

ft  air.  Image,  part  ii,  ch.  xvii.  p.  3. 
Where  from  the  purest  spring 
The  sacred  nectar  sweet 
Is  thy  coDtiuoall  drinks  : 

Where  thou  d exist  gather  now 
Or  well  emploied  life, 

TV  mettimable  games. 

Sptnoer.  Thr  Mourning  Mute  of  Thntylu. 

Olabrio,  because  he  would  bring  some  displeasure  particularly,  and 
most  of  all  upon  Cato,  said  be  would  giuc  «*uer  bis  suite  for  the  cen- 
•ovrriiip,  time  that  there  was  another  compelitour  as  newly  come  up 
at  himselfr,  (whereat  'he  nobles  indeed  tnoke  indignation  inwardly, 
although  they  said  nothing)  who  pursued  tbe  caute  so  against  him, 
e*en  with  incrediHe  and  inestimable  perjurie,  (t.  r.  too  great  for  the 
flue  to  be  estimated  ) Holloa d.  Uvutt,  fol.  980. 

So  Paul  and  John  that  into  Patino*  went. 

Heard  and  saw  things  inestimably  excellent. 

.Metre.  On  the  Semi,  part  iii.  can.  3.  Stan.  7. 
Verse  shows  a rich  inetlimallr  vein. 

When,  dropp’d  from  heaven,  *lis  thither  sent  again. 

Waller.  Of  Xhnsr  Party,  can.  1. 

Such  is  bis  goodnes*  to  those  he  is  pleased  thus  to  deal  with,  in 
proposing  and  reserving  them  a crown  in  war  sort  proportionate  to, 
and  vet  meitimably  outvaluing,  the  toils  and  difficulties  requisite  to 
obtain  it. 

Boyle,  Jtvrfa , vjl.  ii.  p.  388.  Occasional  Ref  ret  whs,  sec.  3. 
Are  there  on  earth  (let  me  not  call  ihem  n»en) 

Who  lodge  a soul  immortal  in  their  breasts  ; 

Unconscious  as  the  mountain  of  its  ore  ; 

Or  rock  of  its  inestimable  gem  ? 

Young.  The  Complaint.  Sight  5. 

INE'VIDENT, ")  In,  and  trident,  e,  and  r it/ens. 
Ink'yidencb.  /from  vid-cre,  to  see;  Gr.  itiffio. 
See  Evident. 

Not  being  or  making  clear,  not  showing,  clearly  to  the 
sight  ; not  making  manifest,  or  discovering  plainly ; 
obscure,  unmanifest. 

These  suppositions  therefore  sre  tint  sufficient  to  explicate  the  first 
productions  of  perfect  animals,  at  least  without  multiplication  of 
imrvidnd  and  unexplicahlr-  suppositions. 

Halt.  Ortgin  of  Mankind,  oh.  ir,  sec.  4. 

If  they  [mankind]  have  at  any  time  happened  upon  tome  sound 
and  substantial  truth,  they  commonly  fix  unto  ii  explications  and  addi- 
tions of  their  own,  which  many  times  by  their  uwridcnce,  absurdity, 
or  incongruity,  draw  tn  question  the  truth  itself  to  which  they  art 
append  icated  jj.  & ch.jj. 

Charge  them  (saith  Rt  Paul)  that  are  rich  in  this  world,  that  they 
be  not  high-minded  nor  trust  in  uncertain  riches:  (lei  «Xhtw  4)*. 
Xeenet.  io  the  obscurity,  or  mevidnet  of  riches  ) 

Barrow,  f forks,  vol.  i fol  449. 
INEVITABLE.*!  Fr.  and  Sp.  inevitable;  Ii.  inevi- 
Inr'vitably,  y labile ; Lat.  inevitabilis ; in,  and 

Inevitability.  ) evitable , 7.  v.  from  Lat.  evilare, 
e.  and  vit-are , to  shun. 

That  may  not  be  shunned  or  avoided,  eschewed  or 
escaped  ; unavoidable. 

Thei  would  destroy  y*  fre  aril  of  ml  & lay  y*  weight  of  their  owtse 
synnes  to  f charge  of  God'a  inruytable  pscieas,  & their  own 
inevitable  destiny. 

Sir  Thomat  More.  Worket.  The  Sta  nd  Part  of  the  Confutation 
of  Tyndall. 

The  lee  side  of  vs  lay  full  of  Bats  sad  dangers  inevitable,  if  the  wind 
blew  bard  at  South. 

Hakluyt,  loynges,  8(C.  uol.  ill.  fol.  I 57.  Sir  H.  Gilbert. 

Be  not,  I pray  you,  so  out  of  vour  witq 
But  call  to  mind  th*  inevitable  ill 
Must  fall  no  ye,  if  ye  continue  still 
Thus  mad  and  frantic. 

Drayton.  'The  Moon- Calf 


By  dipping  voluntarily  hi*  fingers'  end.  ret  with  shew  of  great  re-  INEVf. 
morse,  in  the  blood  of  Strafford,  whereof  all  men  clear  him,  he  thinks  TABLE. 

to  escape  that  sea  of  innocent  blood  wherein  his  own  guilt  inevitably  

bath  plung'd  him  all  orer.  INBXCt' 

Milton.  Harks,  vol.  i.  fol.  371.  An  Antwer  to  Elhon  Batilihe.  SABLE. 

By  liberty.  I do  understand  neither  a liberty  from  sin,  misery, 
servitude,  nor  violence,  but  from  aeccsiity,  or  rather  necessitating ; 
that  is,  an  universal  immunity  from  si!  mrvitabituy  and  determination 
to  one.  Bishop  Bramhail  againtt  Hobbes. 

Alcides  bore  not  long  hi*  firing  foe, 

Bui,  bending  hi*  inevitable  bow. 

Reach'd  him  in  air,  vu*pendtd  as  he  stood, 

And  in  lit*  pinion  fix’d  the  foatberM  wood. 

Dryden.  (hud.  Metamorphoari,  book  xii. 

It  they  could  persuade  themselves  to  believe  that  their  miseries 
were  rnew/aAfr,  it  was  j,„i  *«  well  at  if  they  could  force  themselves 
to  think  llial  tho<*  miscrie*  were  no  evils. 

H'arbmrton.  Works,  rol.  iii.  p.  255  The  Divine  Legation,  hook  iii. 
sec.  6. 

People,  not  rery  writ  grounded  in  the  principles  of  publick  mora- 
lity, find  s set  of  maxims  in  office  ready  made  for  them,  which  they 
aamnie  a*  naturally  and  inevitably,  as  any  of  the  insignia  or  inttrw- 
ments  of  the  situation. 

Burke.  Horht,  rol.  ii.  p.  199.  On  a late  State  of  the  Saturn. 

1NEXC1TABLE,  in,  privative,  and  excitable,  from 
excite,  q.  v.  Lat.  exeitare,  to  move  or  raise  up. 

That  cannot  be  raised  or  roused. 


And  then  she  rous'd  him  from  bis  rest,  and  said  ; 

Uu(my  Dardanide*)  forsake  thy  bed. 

^ hat  pleasure,  late  emploid,  Jetts  humeur  steepe 
Thy  liddt,  in  this  inexeiiabic  drupe  ? 

Chapman , Homer.  Odyssey.  An  Hymn  to  Penas,  fol.  99. 


INEXCUSABLE, *!  In,  privative,  and  excusable, 
I nx bc USABLY,  >from  excuse,  7.  p.  Lat.  excusare , 

Inexcu  k-iblenf.sh.  J cbiisA  nett  crtmine,  liberare,  ex- 
uere,  to  free  from  or  acquit  of  blame  or  accusation. 
Martinius. 

That  cannot  be  freed,  or  cleared,  or  exempted  from 
blame  or  accusation;  that  cannot  be  exculpated,  re- 
leased, or  discharged  from  obligation  or  penalty  ; that 
cannot  be  forgiven. 


TV  he  fixe  thou  art  unexcusable  ecb  mau  that  demesl. 

Wietif.  Romaynt,  eh.  ii.  fol,  70. 

Therefore  art  thou  me  reusable  O man  whovoeuer  y"  be  (hat  iurfgeM. 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 


. — .7  mm  10  u«  voia,  you  mat  shall 

hereafter  be  found  unlodged  will  become  inexcusable ; cspcnslly  sine* 
virtue  alou*  shall  be  sufficient  title,  fine,  and  rent. 

Cartw.  Ctrl *m  Britannicum, 


Whr  was  it  else  that  tbe  pretence  of  the  persons  should  thus  inex- 
pectedly  make  godJ  the  relation,  if  God  had  not  meant  the  use*. 
ruMiblmem  of  Jehoram. 


Hall.  ffv/rAs,  vol.  i.  fol.  1263.  Contemplations.  The  Shunamite  Sumng. 

Yet  will  it  inexcusably  condemn  some  men,  who  having  received 
excellent  endowments,  have  yet  *at  down  by  tbe  wav.  and  frustrated 
the  iotsntkn  of  ihrir  liabilities. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Pm! gar  Err  ours,  book  i.  ch.  v. 


Of  all  hardnesses  of  heart,  there  is  none  so  inexcusable  as  that  of 
parents  towards  their  children.  Spectator,  N«.  181.  col.  2. 

From  what  hath  been  said  we  see  the  horrible  guilt,  and  the  utter 
xnex.usaUcnru  of  those  men,  that  natwiihstaeding  the  gospel  means 
• **?  . VOB’  ^*l  have  ^ *°  l'"*S  *flotded  them,  do  sctll  continue 
infidels  in  their  judgment  or  immoral  in  ibrir  lives 

Sharpe.  Works,  voi.  i.  p.  173. 


He  that  aina  against  these  inward  checks,  presumes,  and  what  is 
Bore,  he  presumes  in/xnuab/y. 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  vG.  p.  229. 
Sir,  J should  be  imxcusab/e  in  coming  after  such  a person  [Mr. 
Glover]  with  any  detail ; if  « great  part  of  Hie  members  who  bow  All 
the  nou*e  had  not  tbe  mivforiuoe  to  be  absent  whea  ha  apaearvd  at 
yoor  bar,  rr 

Burke.  Works,  vol.  Ut.  p.  37.  On  Gmcdia/iou  with  America. 
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IN'KXE-  They  accounted  Christian*  inexcusably  obstinate  and  perverse, 
L'RAHLE.  when  they  would  not  sacrifice  to  idols,  and  no  better  thin  fuels  and 
— madmen,  when  they  would  suffer  death  rather  than  submit  to  the 
IN' EX-  command  of  the  magistrate. 

I STENT.  Jortm,  sol.  i.  p.  .11.  Discourse  concerning  the  Christian  Religion. 

IN  EXECRABLE.  Malone  thinks  the  in  aiigmen- 
(ative,  and  that  Shakspearo  meant  most  execrable. 

■■  — — ■ ■ Can  no  prayers  pierce  thee  ? 

Jaw.  No.  None  that  thou  hast  wit  enough  to  make. 

Oaa.  Ole  thou  damn'd  i nexetrable  dogge. 

And  fur  liiy  life  let  lustice  be  accus'd. 

Shakspeure.  Merchant  of  Fenice,  fol.  179. 

INEXHALABLE,  in,  privative,  and  txhalabD , from 
exhale , q.  v.  Lat.  exhalare , ex,  and  halare , to  breathe. 

That  cannot  be  breathed  out,  emitted,  or  evaporated. 

So  a new  laid  egg  will  not  so  easily  he  boiled  hard,  because  it  con- 
tains a greater  stock  of  humid  parts;  which  must  be  evaporated, 
before  th«  heat  can  bring  the  snexhaluble  parts  into  consistence. 

.Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  book  n.  ch,  savin. 

INEXHA'USTED,^  Lai.  inexhaustus , in,  and 

Inexhaustible,  ( exhautiu*,  past  participle  of 

Inexha'ustibly,  ( exhaurire,  to  draw  out,  (ex, 

Inexha'iihtivk.  ) and  haurire ; Gr.  to 

draw.)  See  To  Exhaust. 

That  cannot  be  drawn  out  or  forth,  drained  or  emp- 
tied ; consequentially,  cannot  be  worn  out,  wearied,  or 
fatigued. 

It  is  not  without  grief  snd  indignation,  that  I behold  that  divine 
science  employing  all  her  inexhaustible  riches  of  wit  and  eloquence, 
either  in  the  wicked  or  lieg'garly  flattery  of  great  persons,  or  the  un- 
manly idolizing  of  foolish  women,  or  the  wretched  affectation  of 
scuml  laughter,  or  at  be«t  on  the  confused  antiquated  dreams  of 
senseless  fables  and  metamorphoses. 

Cow  try  Poems.  Preface. 

Nay,  we  might  yet  carry  it  farther,  and  discover  in  tne  smallest 
particle  of  this  little  world,  a new  r*( exhausted  fund  of  matter,  capable 
of  being  spun  out  into  another  universe. 

Spectator,  No.  420.  col.  3. 

Virgil,  above  all  poets,  had  a stock,  which  I may  call  almost  inex- 
haustible, of  figurative,  elegant,  and  sounding  words. 

Ihyrtrn,  Dedication  to  the  .Fnrid. 

But  when  sin  ban  lodged  the  sinner  in  hell  the  cup  which  God  then 
administers  shall  be  all  justice,  without  mercy,  all  w rath  and  venom, 
all  dregs,  and  yet  no  bottom  ; a cup  nt-Ter  to  be  drank  off,  inexhaustibly 
full,  inconceivably  bitter.  South.  Sermons,  vol.  X.  p,  331. 

- Ah,  where  find  words 

Ting'd  with  to  many  colour* ; and  whose  power. 

To  life  approaching,  may  perfume  my  lays 
With  that  tin#  oil,  those  aromatic  gales 
That  idrxhausiivt  flow  continual  round  1 

Thomson.  Spring, 

But  where  consenting  wishes  meet,  and  rows 
Reciprocally  breath’d  confirm  the  lie, 

Joy  roll*  on  joy  , an  mexhausled  stream  I 

Smollett.  The  Regicide,  act  i.  sc.  3. 

It  is  not  so  easy  as  it  might  seem  to  find  comick  subjects  capable 
of  a M and  pleasing  form ; but  history  is  a source,  if  not  lanr. 
haustMe,  yet  eertainly  so  copious  as  never  to  leave  the  genius  aground. 
J„hnrm.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  49.  A Dissertation  on  Greek  Comedy. 

INEXI'STENT,  \ In,  ami  existent,  from  exist,  q. 

Inexistence,  f c.  Lat.  cxistere,  or  ex-rixtere,  to 

Inexistency,  | stand  out,  (ex,  and  iisterc,  to 

I.nkxi'btino.  ) stand.) 

In,  privative.  Not  standing  out;  $c.  from  the  sur* 
face.  Consequentially, 

Not  being,  not  living ; not  having  life  or  being. 

In,  augmentative.  Being  or  living  in,  having  life  or 
being  in  ; inbeing ; indwelling,  inherent. 

Although  there  were  more  thiog*  in  nature  than  words  which  did 
express  them,  yet  even  in  these  mute  and  silent  discourses,  to  express 
completed  signification*,  they  took  a liberty  to  compound  and  piece 
together  creatures  of  allowable  forms  into  mixtures  mexistent. 

Sir  Thr/nuu  Brown.  Vulgar  Er roars,  book  v.  ch.  xx.  p.  319. 

VOL.  XXIII. 


Empedocles  and  Democritus,  deceiving  themselves,  unau  ares  destroy  1NEX- 
all  geheration  of  things  out  of  one  another,  leaving  a seeming  genera-  ISTRNT. 
twin  only : for  they  say  that  generation  is  not  the  production  of  any  — 
bow  entity,  but  only  the  secretion  of  what  was  before  inrristant ; as  INKXO- 
wben  divers  kinds  of  things  confounded  together  in  a vessel,  ure  tepa>  RABI.E. 
rated  from  one  another.  ■ — . 

Cuitworth.  Intellectual  System,  hook  i.  ch.  i.  sec.  13. 

No  real  substantial  entity  (they  taught)  can  either  spring  of  itself 
out  of  nothing,  w b#  made  out  of  any  other  substance  distinct  from  it, 
because  nothing  can  be  made  in  i^tary^rr,  i T(m*afx*trw, 

from  nothing  either  mexutmg  or  preexisting. 

14.  lb.  book  i.  ch.  i.  sec.  31. 

Though  it  could  be  proved,  that  earth  is  an  ingredient  actually 
inextsimt  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  bodies,  whence  it  may  be  ob- 
tained by  fire ; yet  it  would  not  necessarily  follow,  that  earth,  as  a 
preexistent  elemenl,  doe*  with  other  principles  convene  to  make  up 
those  bodies,  w hence  it  seems  to  have  hreo  separated. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  I.  p.  578.  The  Sceptical  CAyuust. 

We  think  we  bare  made  complete  enumerations  of  the  several  ways 
of  inexistence  of  ao  attribute  in  a subject,  or  of  an  operation  of  one 
thing  upon  another,  when  indeed  we  bave  overlooked  one  or  other, 
and  perhaps  that,  which  we  hare  thus  pretertnitted*  may  be  the  true 
one. 

14.  lb.  vol.  iv.  p.  457.  Advices  is  judging  of  Things  said  to 
transcend  Renton. 

They  [Spirit!  arc  not  divided  from  the  subsistence  of  the  Father, 
but  are  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  them,  by  a certain  inexist- 
ence, or  inhabitation  so  called. 

Bishop  Ball.  Works,  vol.  it,  p.  183.  Discourse  5. 

But  if  ooc  were  to  form  a notion  of  consummate  glory  under  our 
constitution,  one  must  add  to  the  above-mentioned  felicities  a certain 
necewary  inexistence  and  disrel  ish  of  all  the  red  without  the  pi  race’s 
favour.  Spectator,  No.  139.  col.  3. 

If  you  examine  what  those  forms  and  ideas  were  you  will  find  they 
were  not  God,  nor  attributes,  nor  yet  distinct  substance*,  but  urex- 
utem-ies  in  him;  which  wrxistency  was  a very  convenient  term, 
implying  somewhat  that  was  both  a substance  and  oat  a substance, 
and  so  carrying  the  advantages  of  either. 

Search.  Light  of  Suture,  vol.  ii.  part.  i.  ch.  xv.  p.  210.  Om- 
niscience. 

The  ancients,  holding  the  eternity  of  form*  and  ideas,  supposed 
them  substance*  ineristing  within  the  divine  mind  : what  is  the  pro* 
per  import  of  rorxiarii*^,  or  the  distinction  between  a subsistence  and 
a substance,  1 shall  not  attempt  to  explain,  having  no  clear  apprehen. 
sioo  of  it  myself. 

Id.  n.  ch.  xi.  p.  178.  Unity. 

IN*E'XORABLE,l_  Fr.  and  Sp.  inexorable;  It. 
Ine'xorabi.y.  j inexsorabUe ; Lot.  inexorabilis f 
in,  and  exorabilitt,  (set  Exorable.)  from  exor-arc,  (ex, 
mid  orare , from  u?  oris,  the  mouth.) 

That  cannot  or  may  not  be  prevailed  upon  by  (oral) 
prayer  ; cannot  or  may  not  be  persuaded  or  entreated  ; 
relentless. 

For  the  mitigating  of  whose  wilfutnes  the  kyng  sent  to  them  fifty 
horsemen  to  declare  hys  clemency  toward#*  such#  as  submitted  them- 
selues,  and  howe  inexorable  her  wu  to  such  as  hec  wsnne  by  force. 

JJrrndr.  Qutntus  Curtins,  book  sit.  fel.  192. 

Aj  for  lawes  they  are  things  dealt?  tad  inexorable. 

Holland.  Lsvsus,  fol.  45. 

But  ah  I the  mighty  bliss  is  fugitive  ! 

Discolour'd  sickness,  anxious  uhour  come, 

And  age,  and  death's  inexorable  doom. 

Dry  den.  Firgil,  Georgies,  book  ill. 

He  too,  with  whom  Athenian  honour  sank  ; 

And  left  a mam  of  sordid  lees  behind, 

Phocinn  the  good  ; in  public  life  severe, 

To  virtue  still  inexorably  firm. 

Thomson.  Waster. 

They  pay  off  their  protection  to  great  crimes  and  greet  criminals 
by  being  inexorable  tu  the  paltry  frailtie*  of  little  men;  and  three 
modern  Sagellantre  are  sure,  with  a rigid  fidelity,  to  whip  their  own 
enormities  on  the  vicarious  back  of  every  small  offender. 

Burke.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  205.  On  the  .\abob  of  At  cut's  Debts. 

4 Y 
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INEXO- 

RABLE. 

INEXPE- 

RIENCED. 


IJke  Rhadamanlbu*  from  th’  infernal  teat 
Of  judgment,  which  inrj-oroWjP  dooms 
The  guilty  dead  lo  ever-during  pain. 

(Hover.  Leonidas,  book  x. 

JNEXPE'CTED.'l  Mure  usually  Untrprrled.  In, 
I npxpectedlv,  I privative,  and  rrpert,  q.  v. ; Lai. 
Inexpe'ctedxess,  I expertare,  or  ex-nprctarr,  to  look 
Inexpect*'iiox.  ' oul ; («.  and  tpeclart,  Gr.  «*.»- 
tty,  to  look.) 

Not  looked  for;  unforeseen;  unthought  or  unpro- 
vided ; sudden,  unawares. 


Jehu  is  no  less*  subtile  than  valiant ; he  knew  that  the  twtiee  of 
tlm  merveded  change  might  wurke  a bosie  and  dangerous  resistance. 
Halt.  Works,  vol.  i.  fob  1267.  C^nJemfiahomt.  Jehu  *r,tk  Je- 
horum,  8fC. 

How  could  it  bee  otherwise,  when  those  great  spirits  of  hen,  that 
had  beetle  long  used  to  an  uncontrolled  sovcraigntre,  hndc  ttiemadve* 

The  inexpecledness  of  pleasing  objects  makes  them  many  times  the 
more  acceptable.  ^ foj.  1344.  Id.  Esther  suing,  8(c. 


It  is  therefore  fit  we  take  heed  or  such  thing*  a»  are  like  multi- 
plyiag-glMses,  and  shew  fears  either  more  numerous,  or  bigger,  far 
thin  they  are.  Such  are  wrrpertaJyjn,  unocqmmtance,  want  of 
preparmtkm. 

If  it  him.  Hnoht  5.  fob  185.  Of  Preparing  against  Drain. 

INEXPEDIENT,  in,  and  expedient^  7.  c.  from  Lat. 
ex-pedire,  (pedem  relent um  libr.rare . lo  set  at  liberty  a 
foot  held  fast-) 

Expedient  is  applied  literally  when  the  feel  ure  nt 
liberty,  inexpedient  when  they  are  not  so,  and,  conse- 
quently, 

Not  having  free,  easy  motion  or  power  of  motion  ; 
licit  IKY  or  euiiicnieni ; incoumiient,  uniuituble,  until, 
improper. 

There  were  several  conferences  between  Ridley  and  Hooper,  aot 
without  beat ; Hooper  maintaining,  that  if  it  was  not  unlawful,  yet  it 
was  highly  inexpedient  to  u*c  those  ceremonies. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformaium,  Anm  1550. 


By  this  subscription  they  seemed  to  allow  the  lawfulness  of  the 
garment*,  though  on  account  of  the  inexpediency  of  them  they  de- 
rlitkwi  to  use  them, 

St  type.  Ltft  of  .drckbitk«p  Parker,  Anno  1654. 

A little  reflexion  will  shew  that  they  are  indeed  inexpeilimt,  that 
j.  unprofitable,  unadvisable,  improper  in  a great  variety  of  respect*. 

Hurd.  Works,  vol  vib  pu  305.  Sermon  48. 


Nor  these  alone,  whose  pleasures  less  refin’d  1NRXPE- 

Might  well  alarm  the  rami  unguarded  mind,  RIENCKD. 

Seek  to  supplant  his  tnexp erienr’d  youth,  “ 

Or  lead  him  devious  from  the  path  of  Truth.  INKXl’Ll- 

Cotrprr.  The  Progress  of  Errom.  CABLE. 

INEXPERT,  in,  and  expert,  q.  v , ; Lat.  expertus,  "* 

from  txperiri.  See  Inexperienced,  ante. 

Who  has  not  the  readiness,  adroitness,  dexterity, 
skill,  of  experience,  or  of  much  practice. 

They  are  dangerous  and  not  inrjpert  Parthian*,  who  shoot  out 
their  arrow***,  even  bitter  invectives,  against  the  vu-rtd  and  apotto- 
lic-akt  government  of  the  church,  and  such  as  know  how  to  fight, 
fleeing. 

Halt.  Works,  vol.  ill  fob  415.  An  Answer  to  the  I 'indication,  Sfe. 

By  thb  means  the  recret*  of  state  are  frequently  divulg'd,  and  mat. 
ter*  of  greatest  consequence  committed  to  inexpert  and  novice  Coun- 
sellors, utterly  to  sock  in  the  full  and  intimate  knowledge  of  affairs 
past. 

Milton.  Works,  vol.  i.  fob  594.  The  ready  and  easy  Way  lo 
rstalduk  a Free  Cmtmonu^attJL 

Thou,  of  a humour  cross  to  that,  hast  chose 
A friend  or  two,  whose  verse  hop*  like  rough  pro**; 

From  whose  inexpert  vein  thou  eanst  not  look 
For  line*  that  may  euhan<-«*  the  price  a*  th’  book. 

Wilkins.  Milk.  Works,  vol.  U.  p.  xi*.  JLcbard  Hutton,  Ksg.  to  the 
Author. 

O inexpert  in  arms 

Yet  vam  of  freedom,  how  dost  thou  beguile. 

With  dreams  of  hope,  these  near  and  loud  alarm* 

Akenssdr.  Ode  11.  book  ii.  To  the  Country  Gentlemen  of  England. 

INE'XPIABLE,')  In,  awl  expiable.  q.  v.  ; Lat. 
Ise'xpiate.  ) expiate,  ex,  and  piare,  from  pi  us. 

Of  unknown  Etymology.  Voisius. 

That  cannot  he  atoned  for  by  piow  deeds ; cannot  be 
atoned  for,  or  repaired,  or  averted. 

But  Aoniball  found  them  Hreight,  atvJ  smelt  thi*  jugling,  and  was 
n&t  ignorant  that  he  was  the  oncly  nun  that  the  Romanes  shot  at, 
and  howsoever  peace  was  graunted  to  the  Carthaginians,  yet  they 
continued  au  endless*  and  mexpiobU  warm  with  him  alone  still. 

Hot! amt.  Isoms,  fob  851. 

Old  Domitian,  faree  unlike  onto  father  and  brother,  tfained  the 
memorial!  of  his  name  with  inexpiable  detestation. 

Id.  Ammtnmu  MmrceUmus,  Col.  110.  Constant, ms  and  Johanns , 
book  xviib  ch.  It. 

But  now  to  rest  mrxpiaie  were  much  loo  rode  a part. 

Chapman.  Homer , Iliad,  book  i*.  ful.  126. 


It  u nut  the  rigour,  hut  the  inexpediency  of  laws  ami  acta  of 
authority  which  make*  them  tyrannical. 

Pa/ey  Moral  Philosophy,  vol.  ii.  p.  168.  CW  liberty. 


IN  EXPERIENCED,  \ In , and  experience , q.  r. 

Inexpk'iubsce.  jLtil.  apmaitia,  from  a- 

prriri,  ex,  and  periri ; Gr.  vapav,  to  try. 

Not  having  knowledge  or  wisdom  acquired  or  gained 
by  repeated  trial,  by  frequent  and  repeated  proof;  by 
practice  ; unpractised. 

But  still  thy  word*  at  random,  a*  before, 

Argue  tby  mripmewcv  what  behoove*. 

From  hard  abases  and  ill  successes  past, 

A faithful  leader — not  to  haxard  ail 
Through  wayes  of  danger  by  himself  untri’d. 

Milton.  Paradue  Lost , look  iv.  L 93 1 . 


And  thi*  consideration,  as  on  the  one  hand  it  lay*  wmt  imper- 
fecuon*  to  their  [Pernios  and  Lucan]  charge  ; so  on  the  other  side, 
It  is  a candid  excuse  for  thune  failings,  which  are  incident  to  youth 


and  inexperience. 


Dryden.  Dedication  to  Juvenal. 


But  (as  a child,  whose  mexpenme’d  age 
Nor  evil  purpoM  fears  nor  know*)  enjoys 
Night’*  sweet  refreshment,  humid  deep  sincere. 

J.  Philips.  Cider,  hook  lu 


Should  I offend,  hy  high  example  taught, 

*T  would  not  be  an  inexpiable  fault ; 

Th*  crimes  of  maliee  hair  found  grace  above. 

And  sure  kiod  heaven  will  spare  the  crimes  of  love. 

Pumfret.  Lome’s  Triumph  over  Reason 

Excursion*  are  inexpiably  had  ; 

And  *tU  much  safer  to  leave  out  than  add. 

Roscommon.  Essay  on  Translated  Verst. 

As  well  might  we  in  England  think  of  wnging  inexpiable  war  upos 
all  Frenchmen  for  the  evil*  which  they  have  brought  upon  us  in  the 
several  period*  of  our  mutual  hostilities. 

Burke  Works,  voL  v-  p.  257.  On  the  Revolution  m France. 

INEXPLICABLE,)  Fr.  and  Sp.  inexplicable  i 

Inexplicably.  ) It.  inespiicabiie ; Lat.  inex- 
plicabilu,  in.  and  erplicabilu . (ace  Explicable,)  from 
explic-are , to  unfold,  lo  untwine,  to  untwist,  ex.  and 
pticare  ; Gr.  wX su-tiy.  to  knit,  to  enfold. 

Thut  cannot  be  unfolded,  untwined,  or  untwisted, 
evolved,  explained,  made  dear  or  manifest. 

And  there  liued  Titus  with  hit  lady  in  joye  inexplycaile,  and  bad 
by  her  many  children.  ■ . •— 

Sir  7 homos  Elyot.  The  Govemour.  book  ii.  cb.  xu 
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1NBXPLI-  I condemptM  not  Mturill  speculation,  wherewith  I think*  God 
CAI1LE.  pleawd,  for  man  U>  mcruayle  in  cOleplacion  of  hi*  infcriour  worker 

and  to  tame  hi*  ra»he  wit  in  the  inexplicable  varicte  of  iu 

1NRXPUO.  Stephen,  bishop  of  Wynehestcr.  An  Expluxtiia  of  the  /me  Catho- 
NABLE.  fryer  Fayth.  Of  Transubtiuntiacian,  f«l.  99. 

' * Inexplicable  Nature,  by 

The  Giwi  of  Nature  wrMgfct, 

Makes  things  teem*  miracles  to  tome, 

By  some  not  wonders  thought. 

Warner.  Album's  England , book  xi.  ch.  Ixii. 

But  what  of  all  thia,  now  the  power  of  godlinew  is  dtnyed  by 
wicked  men.  How  then  ? what  ia  tbeir  case  7 Surely  inexpiurubty, 
unconcekably  fexrefull. 

Hail.  I Forks,  »ol.  iL  fol.  361.  The  Hypocrite. 

Whence  alt  it*  qualities  are  in  the  vulgar  philosophy,  by  I know 
not  what  mcrpUenble  way*,  supposed  to  flow. 
bogie.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  372.  Essay  relating  to  Soll-pctre,  sec.  32. 

Confounded  hy  the  complication  of  distempered  putlat,  their 
reason  is  disturbed  ; their  view*  Income  vast  and  perplexed ; to 
others  iuexptseaAte  ; to  themselves  uncertain. 

burke.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  101.  Gw  the  Heroin! ton  in  Frasut. 

INEXPRESSIBLE,^  In  and  expretxible,  q.  f. 

Inexpressibly,  >from  expression,  past  parti- 

In  expressive.  J ciple  of  ejprim-ere,  to  press 

or  squeeze  out,  to  force  out  by  pressure. 

That  cannot  be  forced  out  ; cannot  be  uttered,  unut- 
terable; cannot  be  told.  (a.  Douglas  says,  unleUyble. 

Who  since  the  morning  hour  set  out  from  heev’n, 

Where  God  resides,  and  ere  mid-day  arriv'd 
In  Eden,  distance  inexpressible 
By  numbers  that  have  name. 

Mil  I on.  Paradise  Ixoti,  book  vili.  1.  113. 

They  shall  perfectly  line  and  delight  in  each  other ; and  by  an  in* 
expressible  union  of  sublimated  charily,  each  shall  make  what  the 
other  enjoys  hit  own.  and  altogether  shall  make  up  in  different  notes 
one  sweet  harmonious  consort  in  the  praises  of  God,  the  fountain  of 
tbeir  bliss.  bishop  bull.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  194.  Sermon  7. 

That  account  of  the  hymn*  which  our  first  parents  used  to  hear 
them  sing  in  these  tbeir  midnight  walks  is  altogether  divine,  and 
i nexpressibly  amusing  to  the  imagination. 

Spectator,  No.  321 . 

What  incjrfiretnlle  grandeur  does  the  following  rural  image  in 
Isaiah,  for  instance,  receive  from  tbc  intervention  of  the  Deity: 
The  nation*  shall  rush  like  (he  rushing*  of  many  waters  ; hut  God 
shall  rebuke  them,  and  they  shall  fly  far  off. 

bltttr.  lecture  41.  voL  tii.  p.  1U9. 

It  [the  Hair]  is  universally  black,  and  is  formed  into  a kind  of  cir- 
cular wreath  upon  the  top  of  the  head,  where  it  it  fastened  with  a 
bodkin,  in  a taste  which  we  thought  inexpressibly  decant 

Cook,  Voyages,  vol.  ill.  book  ii.  ch.  xii.  p.  313. 

No  feature*  then  the  poet’s  mind  would  trace, 

But  one  black  vizor  blot  out  all  the  tact. 

O 1 gtoriouv  time-*,  when  actor*  thus  could  strike. 
Expressive,  inexpressive,  all  alike! 

Lloyd,  Prologue  to  Hetuba,  spoken  by  Mr.  Garrick , 1761, 

And  you,  ye  boat  of  saint*,  foe  ye  have  known 
Each  dreary  path  in  life’s  perplexing  maze, 

Thu’  row  ye  circle  yon  eleroal  throne 
With  harping*  high  of  iNcxprcsiiee  praise, 

Will  not  your  train  descend  in  radiant  state. 

To  break  with  mercy's  beam  this  goUi’ring  cloud  of  fate. 

Mason.  Elfnda.  Chorus.  Ode  1.  i. 

INEXPU'CNABLE,")  Fr.  and  Sp.  inexpugnable; 

Inexpu'unabi.y.  f It.  inespvgnabile ; Lat.  in* 
expugnabilit,  in,  ex,  pugnare , to  beat.  See  Impuon. 

Thai  cannot  be  beaten  or  overpowered,  conquered, 
overcome,  or  subdued  ; unconquerable,  impregnable. 

Hie  Kinge  Balthazar  with  hi*  nobles  were  festnig  and  banketing 
in  the  night  in  moste  securite)  for  that  thei  thought  their  cite  to  be 
inexpugnable.  Jo  ye.  Exponeion  of  Daniel,  ch.  L 


He  maketh  hys  assayes  and  a**au!lrs  here  thereat,  and  lceselh  not  INEXPUG* 
onely  hys  labour  in  the  ende,  but  also  hy  sonic  of  his  own  argu*  NABLK. 
menles,  wherewith  he  would  impugn  it,  maketh  it  rather  more  strong,  — 
sod  proiMlh  it  pUyn  inexpugnable.  INEXTRl- 

Str  Thomas  J lore.  H'orhea.  The  Second  Port  of  the  Confutation  CABLE. 
of  Tyndall. 

It  seemed  inexpugnable,  both  for  tbe  height  of  the  walls,  as  also 
for  the  multitude  of  souldier*  they  had  to  defend  il 

Sir  Thomas  North.  Plutarch,  foL  601.  Juhut  Cottar, 

[He!  can,  out  of  the  perfect  knowledge  of  tbe  nature  of  things, 
distinctly  plead  the  unavoidabiene*-*  of  vundry  ill  emergencies  from 
tli at  inciwnpossihility  and  incommensurability  that  is  mrjpugnaUy 
lodged  up  in  the  perverse  and  unredeemable  Hyle. 

Henry  Mere.  The  Philosophical  Cabbala.  Appendix  to  Defence, 
ch.  v. 

1 la  lofty  embattled  wall*,  its  hold,  projecting,  rounded  towers, 
that  pierce  the  sky,  strike  the  itnagioalion,  and  promi*e  mexpugna&te 
strength.  But  they  are  the  very  thing*  that  make  its  weakness. 

Burke.  If  orb,  vol.  ix.  p.  112.  On  a Regicide  Peace. 

INEXTENDED.  See  Unattended.  In,  privative, 
and  extendi  LaL  ti  fender  e , to  si  retch  oul,  ex,  and 
tcndcre ; Gr.  leiuetu. 

Not  stretched  out;  «c.  over  any  portion  of  space.  See 
the  Quotation. 

If  they  suppose  it  [the  soul]  to  be  tnexiendeit,  or  to  have  no  parts 
or  quantity,  I confess  1 can  have  iw»  manner  of  idea  of  the  existence 
or  possibility  of  such  an  i next  ended  being  without  consciousness  or 
active  power. 

Watts.  Essay  towards  the  Proof  of  a Separate  State,  sec.  1. 

INEXTI'NGUIBLE, ) Fr.  and  Sp.  inextingttible; 

Inextinguishable.  J It.  inestinguihile  ; Lat.  in- 
exstinguibilis , in,  and  exstinguibilis,  from  esstinguere, 
pungendo  ddere,  to  erase  with  a point,  (ex,  and  slin- 
guere,  Gr.  rm^-ciu,  pungere .)  See  Indistingujble, 

ante ; also  Extinct. 

That  cannot  be  put  out,  erased,  or  obliterated;  can- 
not be  put  out  or  quenched,  annihilated  or  destroyed. 

Tbe  ehaffe  and  straw*  he  shall  Iwiroe  up  with  intxtinguible  fjrre. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Workes,  fol.  825.  Confutation  of  Tyndall, 
book  ix. 

So  that  Ammonias  made  anrwer  in  this  wise : And  how  is  it  that 
other  men  who  adore  the  tuexiinguible  fire*,  who  keep  and  preserve 
the  same  religiously  for  the  space  of  an  infinite  number  of  years,  one 
after  another,  could  not  as  well  perceive  and  obecrv*  so  much  9 
Holland.  Plutarch,  foL  1076.  Why  Oracles  erase  to  gift  Answers. 

Bring  once  afire,  it  [bitumen]  is  intxtingmble,  unless*  it  be  hy 
throwing  dust  upon  il. 

Id.  Anunmnus  Marcetlinus,  fol.  441.  Annotations  upon  book  xix. 

So  nnder  fieri*  cope  together  rush'd 
Both  battels  maine,  with  ruinous  ournult 
And  inextmguuhablr  rage. 

Milton.  Paradise  lx*st,  book  vi.  L 217. 

If  at  any  time  you  see  old  and  long  acquaintance*  broken  off  with 
immortal,  inextinguishable  feuds,  it  is  a thousand  to  one  odd*  but  it 
has  happened  by  the  has*  office*  of  some  devilish  tongue  which  has 
pasted  between  them.  South.  Sermons,  vol-  vi.  p.  115. 

The  ju*t  Creator  condescends  to  write. 

In  beam*  of  tnrxitnguishabl*  '*gbt, 

His  names  of  wisdom,  goodness,  pow'r,  and  lave, 

On  all  that  bloom*  below,  or  shines  above. 

Cow  per.  Hope. 

INE'XTRICABLE.}  Fr.  and  Sp.  inextricable; 

Ine'xtiucably,  I It.  inestricabile  ; Lat.  inextri- 

Ink'xtric  able  ness,  ( cabilis,  (sec  Exthjcatb,  and 

Inb'xtricate.  J Intricate,)  from  Lat.  extri- 
care, ex,  and  tricar ; Gr.  r pi'x-ev,  hairs  : met  entangle 
menta,  impediment!*. 

4 v 2 
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1NKXTRI-  That  cannot  be  freed  from  entanglement  or  per- 
CABLE.  plexity,  impediment  or  hinderancc  ; that  cannot  be  dis- 
INKALU- 

God  made  thee  perfect,  not  immutable ; 

' J—  v — 4 And  food  He  made  thee,  but  to  persevere 

He  left  it  in  tby  power,  ordain'd  ihjr  will 
By  nature  free,  not  ovcr-rul'd  by  fate 
Inextricable,  or  atrict  necessity. 

MiUon.  Paradise  Lott,  book  v.  I.  528. 

There  is  bo  perplexity  in  thee,  my  Gixl,  no  inextricablcnets  in 
thee.  Donne.  iMWtoiw,  ( 1625.)  p.  122. 

f Rosamond’*  labyrinth]  was  altogether  under  ground,  being  vaults 
arched  nnd  walled  with  brick  anil  stone,  almost  inextricably  wound 
one  with  another. 

Drayiun.  England  i Heroical  Epistles.  Rasatntnd  to  King  Henry. 
Annotation*. 


■■  But  the  equal!  fate 

Of  God  withstood  his  stealth  ; inertnente 
Imprisoning  bands,  and  sturdy  churlish  swainet, 

That  were  the  headsmen,  who  witheld  with  chains 
The  Health  altempter. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  book  xi.  fol.  168- 

Not  on  the  ground  that  haughty  Furv  [Atfi]  treads. 

But  prints  her  lofty  footsteps  no  the  head* 

Of  mighty  men,  inflicting  a*  the  goes 
Long  festering  wounds,  inextricable  woes. 

Pope.  Homer.  Hunt,  book  xix. 

Nor  will  that  man  (till  it  is  perhaps  too  late)  be  apt  to  attempt  an 
escape  from  the  pollutions  of  the  world,  that  stays  till  he  caa  see  none 
more  inextricabfy  intaogled  in  them  than  himself. 

Boyle.  Work*,  vol.  ii.  p.  ML  Octasutnal  Reflections,  refl.  5.  ace,  I. 

There  is  no  great  principle,  either  in  phyiici  or  in  natural  theology, 
but  which,  if  we  be  not  on  eur  guard,  and  w ise  enough  to  stop  at  the 
extent  of  nor  ideas,  will  lead  us  into  iserfricaifc  difficulties, 

War  bur  ton.  /forks,  yoI.  ii.  p.  244.  The  Divine  Legation,  book  ii. 

Appendix. 

Her  adamantine  grapple  from  their  decks 
Fate  threw,  and  ruin  on  the  hostile  fleet 
Inextricably  fasten'd. 

(i lover.  Leonidas,  book  s ii. 

INEYEINO,  in,  and  eye,  q.  t>.  ; inserting  an  eye  or 
bud,  inoculating. 

Let  sage  experience  teach  thee  all  the  arts 
Of  grafting  and  in  •eyeing. 

Philips.  Cider,  book  i. 

INFA'LLIBLE,  Fr.  and  Sp.  infallible;  It.  *«- 
Infa'llibleness,  {.fallUnle ; in,  and  fallible , (*ce 
Infallibly,  | Fallacy,)  from  LaL  fafl-ere, 
Infallibi'lity.  ) which  Vos 9 da  derives  from  the 
Gr.  <r0d\\-m>,  supptantare ; nnd  met.  evertcre,  to  turn 
out,  to  overturn ; and  then  decipere,  circumvent  re,  to 
deceive,  to  betray,  to  circumvent. 

That  cannot  be  deceived  or  deluded,  betrayed  or  be- 
guiled ; that  cannot  be  mistaken,  or  misled,  or  mis- 
guided ; inerrable. 

Who  destroieth  God’*  infallible  prouidence  and  predestieacion  blit 
he  that  deereeth)  that  a man  may  preuet  the  predestined  and  a pointed 
hover  of  hi*  death)  infallibly  foresee*  of  God. 

Jo  ye.  Exposicitm  of  Daniel,  eh.  xi). 

Yea,  ascertained  he  was  infaUiblye  that  they  [the  vnuariable  de- 
crees] abonld  in  their  dewe  seasons  come  to  paxae. 

Bale.  Image , part  ii.  eh.  xvi.  p.  107. 

And  how  dangerous  it  were  to  examine  antiquities  by  a foreign 
writer,  (especially  in  those  times,)  you  may  see  by  the  stories  of  the 
Hebrews,  delivered  in  Justin,  Strabo,  Tacitus,  and  such  other  dis- 
cording and  contrary  (besides  their  infinite  omissions)  lu  Mutes'  in- 
fallible  contest. 

Setden.  Illustrations  to  Drayton's  Poly-albion,  song  1. 

So  was  he  with  them,  as  he  was  with  hi*  domeatieks,  their  prede- 
cessors, not  in  the  immediate  ness*  and  extraordinary  way  of  calling. 


not  in  the  admirable  measure  and  kinds  of  their  »rw  or  gifts,  (SFALLI- 

not  in  the  tnfaUMenctse  of  tbeir  judgement,  nor  in  the  univerwdity  Ri  V 
of  tbeir  charge.  _ 

Had.  Works,  vol.  iii.  fol.  177.  F.pucopacy  by  Divine  Right.  IN  FA  MR. 

The  twin*  which  oat u re  secretly  doth  teach, 

Only  hy  fasting,  sicknesses  to  cure. 

Now  but  in  vain  is  t<?  itself  a leach, 

Whose  sudden  end  infallibly  is  sure. 

Drayton.  Motet,  Ass  Birth  and  Miracles,  book  ii. 

How  shall  the  licensers  themselves  be  confided  in,  unless  we  can 
confer  upon  them,  or  tbn  UWt  to  themselves  above  all  others  h 
the  land,  the  grace  of  infallibility  and  uncorrupted  ness  ? 

Milton,  /forks,  vol.  i,  fol.  148.  Of  Unlicensed  Printing. 

For  not  two  or  three  of  that  order,  a*  some  of  them  would  impose 
upon  us,  but  almost  the  whole  body  of  them,  are  of  opinion  that 
their  infallible  master  hi*  a right  oter  kings,  not  only  in  the  spiri- 
tuals but  temporal*.  Drydtn.  He  tig  to  l Met.  Preface. 

If  a lewd  and  wicked  Pope  may  yet  have  the  Holy  Ghost  dwelling 
in  him,  and  directing  him  infallibly,  why  may  not  as  ill  king  do  *o 
good  a work  as  set  a reformaboa  forward  f 

Barnet.  I/utory  of  tke  Reformation , voL  i.  p.  1 7.  Preface. 

The  highest  infallibility  in  the  teachers  doth  not  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility or  the  danger  of  mistaking  in  the  beaters.  And  whatsoever 
any  vainly  pretend,  nothing  can  do  it  but  transfusing  the  spirit  of 
infallibility  into  all. 

StiUmgfleet.  Sermon  2.  voL  Iv.  p.  46. 

When  our  Saviour  was  risen  from  the  dead,  it  could  not  be  said  of 
him  that  hr  appeared  only  like  a phantom  for  a moment ; for  he 
showed  himself  alive  to  his  apostle*  by  many  repeated  infallible 
proofs,  being  *cen  of  them  forty  days. 

J or  tin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History , vol.  ii.  p.  5. 

If  you  allow  yourselves  always  to  stretch  to  the  utmost  point  of 
innocence  and  safety,  beyond  that  point  you  will  infallibly  he  hur- 
ried, when  passion  shall  arise  in  its  might  to  shake  the  heart. 

Blair.  Sermon  3.  vol.  U.  p.  45. 

INFATIIE,  t>.^  Fr.  infamer;  It.  infamare ; Sp. 
Infama'tion,  ( infamar ; Lat.  infamare , in,  priva- 
I'n  famous,  i live,  and  fattta  ; Gr.  from 

Pn FAMOUSLY.  * dico,  loquor,  I say,  I speak.  See 

Fame,  and  Depame,  (and  Enfame.) 

To  speak  ill  of,  to  speak  against  the  fame  or  good 
name,  reputation  or  character  ; to  discredit  or  disgrace, 
to  censure  or  reproach. 

Infamy ; disrepute,  discredit,  disgrace,  or  disgrace- 
fulness,  dishonour  or  dishonourableness,  ignominy, 
sliame,  or  shameful  ness. 

Infamy  is  (see  the  Quotation  from  Spenser)  used  as 
equivalent  to  defamation. 

Finally,  whosoever  for  any  offence  be  in  famed,  by  their  can  hang 
ring*  of  gold  ; upon  their  fingers  they  wear  ring!  of  gold ; and  about 
tbeir  neck  chains  of  gold. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Utopia,  book  ii.  cb.  vi.  p.  77. 

For  vpon  thy*  lemon  he  brvngclh  in,  u you  see,  bis  charitable 
uifninacion  of  tlit  cteargie*  crochic. 

Id.  tVorkes.  The  Apology. 

Nor  Rome  shall  not  repute  tbrim  a*  hir  natural!  children,  but  at 
cruel!  enemies  ; and  not  fur  augincntours  of  the  commOweltb,  but 
tnf amours  and  robber*  of  clemency. 

Golden  Bake.  Letter  1 1.  itg,  G.  G.  8. 

At  lengthe  he  [Sabinianut]  died  an  infamous  death,  through  feare 
that  he  concerned  of  a terrible  vision  which  he  aawe  iii  the  night-time, 
an.  GOG. 

Bale.  Pageant  of  Popes,  by  Stndley,  fol.  34. 

TTie  notorious  infamy  of  the  realm#,  being  thus  purged  and  pot 
away  by  the  death  of  the  king  and  the  punishment  of  the  harlots,  the 
men  of  Alexandria  sente  ambassadors  to  the  Komaine*. 

Arthur  Goldyng.  Justine , fol.  122. 

This  very  last  voyage  to  Virginia,  intended  for  trade  and  plantation, 
where  the  Spaniard  hath  no  people  nor  poaseniion,  rs  already  become 
i nfamed  for  piracy. 

Bacon.  Works,  vol.  ii.  fid.  201.  A Report  of  the  Spanish  One*- 
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O sovran,  vertuous,  precious  of  all  tree* 

In  Paradise,  of  operation  blest 
To  sapience,  hitherto  obscur'd,  infam’d. 

And  the  fair  frail  let  bang,  as  to  do  and 
Created. 

Mill  or*  Paradise  Lott,  book  ix.  1.  797. 

To  me,  sad  maid,  or  rather  widow  sad, 

He  was  affianced  long  time  before, 

And  sacred  pledget  he  both  gaue,  and  had, 

False  errant  knight,  infamous,  and  forswore. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qu erne,  book  i.  can.  12. 

He  would  not  so  much  honor  a place  to  infamously  gracclesec, 
and  disordered. 

Hall.  Works,  VoL  ii.  fol.  113.  John  Baptist  be  bruit'd 
No  wound,  which  warlike  hand  of  enemy 
Inflicts  with  dint  of  sword,  so  sore  doth  light, 

A*  doth  the  poysnous  sting  which  infamy 
Infixeth  in  the  name  of  noble  wight. 

■S/amter.  Faerie  Queene,  book  vi.  can.  6. 
First,  be  for  w hom  tliou  dost  this  villany  j 
Though  pleas'd  therewith,  will  not  avouch  thy  fact, 

But  let  the  weight  of  thine  own  is/«ny 
Fall  on  thee  unsupported  and  unback'd. 

Darnel.  History  of  Civil  Hart , book  iii. 
O'er  Micnalu*  I took  my  sleepy  wav. 

By  caverns  infamous  for  beasts  of  prey  : 

Then  cross'd  Cyllene,  and  the  piny  shade 
More  i nf aments  by  curat  Lycaon  made. 

Drydtn.  Ovid.  Metamorphoses,  book  u The  Iran  Aye. 

If  any  thing  be  of  ill  report,  and  looks  infamously  to  the  *ober 
part  of  mankind  ; why  that  very  consideration  is  enough  to  deter  you 
from  the  practice  of  it : for  you  are  to  recommend  your  religion  to 
a!l  the  men  in  the  world,  by  all  the  ways  that  are  possible. 

Sharpe.  Works,  voL  i.  p.  233.  Sermon  9, 

But  the  afflicted  queen  would  not  yield ; and  said,  she  would  not 
damn  her  soul,  nor  submit  to  such  infamy  ; that  she  was  his  wife,  and 
would  never  call  herself  by  any  other  name. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation , Anna  1593. 

Infamous  punishments  are  mismanaged  in  ibis  country,  with  re- 
spect both  to  tbc  crime*  and  the  criminals. 

Paley.  Moral  Philosophy,  vol.  ii.  p.  302.  Of  Crimes  and  Pu- 
nishments. 

Now  was  the  lime  to  unlock  the  sealed  fountain  of  royal  bounty 
which  had  been  infamously  monopolized  and  huckstered,  and  let  to 
flow  at  large  upon  the  whole  people. 

Burke.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  242.  On  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Dis- 
aomtents. 

INFANDOUS,  Lat.  infandus.  See  Infant,  infra. 

That  ought  not  to  be  spoken  ; too  dreudful  to  be 
spoken. 

ThU  in  fan  d/Mt  custom  of  swearing,  I observe,  reigns  in  England 
lately  more  than  any  where  else. 

Howell.  I*tt*r  1 1 . book  i.  tec.  5.  p.  208. 

INFANG-THEFE,  — -iheof — enctheof — nlhiefe,  for 
the  termination  is  given  in  each  of  the  above  forms. 
Sax.  in,  within,  yanj,  to  take,  and  Beof.  a thief ; a rijjht 
granted  by  the  King  to  any  Lord  of  a Manor,  by  which 
he  might  take  and  punish  thieves  within  his  own  land, 
or  as  it  ig  expressed  in  that  which  by  courtesy  is  called 
Latin,  Barone » ^ut  liberlales  habent  desok  el  sak,  toil  el 
theame,  Infangthief,  Outfangthief,  possunt  judicare  in 
Curid  su d,  si  aliqvis  inventus  fuerit  infrd  libertatem 
mam , saisitus  in  aliquo  lalrocinio  manifesto:  ricut 
hand-habband  and  bak -bear and,  et  insecutut  fie- 
ri! per  siJcer-bourgh.  By  some  this  right  is  restricted 
to  the  capture  of  the  Baron’s  own  men  within  his  own 
lands.  Tin's  distinction  matters  little  now,  for  the  pri- 
vilege, as  we  need  not  remark,  has  long  since  become 
obsolete. 

In  John  Bromton’s  CArom'etm  we  find,  Infangthef, 
thel-Jind  inward , erf  infrd  ruum  aUachiamentum  ca - 


INFAMY. 

INFANG- 

THEFE. 


pert  reum:  dedeyntz  It  scon  altachement  de  laroun.  INFaNG- 
{X.  Script.  957.)  Thorn,  the  Monk  of  St.  Augustin’s,  THK*E- 
Canterbury,  explains  Intongenthef,  si  aliquis  latro  cap-  isfant 
tus  fuerit  cum  manuoperr.  {Id.  1916.)  . * 

Fr.  enfant ; It.  and  Sp.  infante  ; 

Lat.7  nfa  a#,  (in,  privative,  and  fans , 
from  fan,  to  speak,)  not  speaking. 

One  not  speaking,  too  young  to 
speak  ; a child.  In  Law , one  who 
has  not  uttained  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years. 

In  our  early  Poetry — applied  to 
the  child  or  son  of  a king ; to  a 

prince. 

Infant , adj.  childish,  young,  immature. 

Infantry , Skinner  thinks,  is  manifestly  from  the  Lat. 
infans , used  as  we  use  boy , not  only  pro  puero  sed  et 
pro  famulo ; and  he  observes  that  foot-soldiers  were 
formerly,  equitum  famuli  ei  quasi  pedissequi.  Wachter 
would  trace  it  to  the  A.  S.  fet , the  foot,  {inserto  n.) 

Fete-hcre , Somner  interprets  “ a band  of  footmen,  an 
hoast  or  army  of  footmen,  the  infantry.** 

Inf  anted,  in  Fletcher;  incarnated  as  an  infant : in 
Milton,  childishly  produced. 


I NFANT,  /*.  “I 
I'nfant,  adj.  I 
I'kfancy,  I ft 
Infanticide,  I 
I'npantile,  J>s| 
I'nfantine, 
I'nfantlv, 
I'nfant-like, 
I'npantry. 


And  the  strclis  of  the  citee  sebuleo  be  fiilid  with  mfasmtis  and 
nuydens  pleynge  in  the  slretis  of  it. 

Wichf.  The  Pistil  on  the  lid  Wednesday  of  Advent,  Zacharie 
ch.  viii.  fol.  199. 


It  shall  be  expedient,  that  a noble  naannes  sonne,  in  his  infancy e, 
haue  with  hym  continually,  only  suebe,  as  may  accustome  hym  by 
lyttei  and  lyttel  to  speike  pure  and  elegant  Lalyn. 

Sir  Thomas  Etyot.  The  Gosemour,  book  i.  ch.  v. 
Yet  was  not  so,  hut  a*  old  stories  tell 
Found  her  by  fortune,  which  to  him  befell. 

In  th1  open  fields  an  infant  left  alone. 

And  taking  vp  brought  home  and  noursed  well 
As  hla  owne  childe. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qwme,  book  vi.  can.  9. 
The  infant  harkned  wisely  to  her  tale. 

Id.  R>.  book  si.  can.  8. 

And  yet  but  newly  be  was  tnf anted, 

And  yet  already  he  was  sought  to  die. 

6’.  Fletcher.  Christ’s  Fietary  ami  Triumph. 

If  we  be  not  blind  at  home,  we  may  as  well  perceive  that  this 
worthy  motto,  no  bishop,  do  king,  is  of  the  same  batch,  and  inf  anted 
out  of  the  same  fears,  a meat  ague-cake  coagulated  of  a certain  fever 
they  have,  presaging  their  time  to  be  but  short. 

Milton.  Works,  vol.  i.  fol.  17.  Of  Reformation  u»  England. 

And  kingdoms  ever  suffer  thi*  distress, 

Where  one,  or  many,  guide  the  infant  king; 

Which  one,  or  many,  (tatting  this  excess 
Of  greatness  and  command)  can  oever  bring 
Their  thought*  again  t'obev.  or  to  be  less. 

Daniel  History  of  Civil  If  art,  book  . 

Your  helpes  are  many,  or  else  your  actions  would  growe  woodroui 
single : your  abilities  are  to  infant -like,  for  doom?  much  alone. 

Shahspeare.  Coriatanus,  fol.  8. 

So*.  Why  I tell  you  all  men  believe  it  when  they  hear  him  speak, 
be  uUers  such  single  matter  in  so  infant fy  a voice. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  (jute*  of  Corinth,  act  iH.  ac.  1 . 

For  it  hath  beene  held  by  the  general!  opinion  of  men  of  best 
judgement  in  the  warres  (bowvoeuer  some  few  baue  varied,  and  that 
it  may  rerriue  some  distinction  of  case)  that  the  principal!  strength 
of  an  armie  consisted!  in  the  infantene  or  foot 

Bacon.  King  Henry  VJL  foJ.  74. 

Call’d 

In  secret,  riding  through  the  air  the  come* 

Lur'd  with  the  smell  of  infant-hhod,  to  dance 
With  Laptand  witches. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lott,  book  ii.  L 684. 
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INFANT.  Be  dumb,  ye  infani-cktmet,  (hump  nut  year  mettle, 

■ j—  - i Thel  ne're  out-mig  a tinker  and  hit  kettle  ; 

Ceue,  all  vou  petty  Urorns ; for.  to  day 
It  young  Turn'*  rvMirrectian  from  the  cuy. 

Corbel . On  Great  Tom  of  CkrttlA'kmvk. 
Say  heav'nly  Mute,  shnll  out  thy  Mcred  vein 
Alford  a present  to  the  mfnnt-gwl  T 
Hast  thou  do  verse,  no  hymn,  or  solemn  strain. 

To  welcome  him  to  this  Hi*  new  abode. 

Milton,  Odra.  Christ's  Nativity,  I.  16. 

la  some  it  is  consistent  with  a beginning  infanl^yrace,  in  other*  it 
is  aa  argument  of  the  Mate  of  sin  and  death. 

Toy  hr.  Sermon  15.  part  is.  Col.  142. 
From  ScoUtad  into  Spayoe  should  be 
The  utfanl-king  bvtrayrie : 

Ireland  mean.whilt  with  aduemr  arrae* 

Should  also  be  or**laydc. 

Homer.  Albion's  England,  look  x.  ch.  Iri. 

Hail  native  language,  that  by  sinews  weak 
Didst  move  my  first  endeavouring  loncue  to  speak, 

And  mad’st  imperfect  words  with  childish  trijw*, 

Half  unprunounc’d,  slide  through  tnjr  infant-bp 

Milhm.  OJri.  Eacalioa  Exercise  ^ 1.4. 

But  they  were  but  infant-mischiefs,  which  for  the  most  part  we 
base  already  obaerved,  as  the  issues  at  vain  and  idle  talking. 

Taylor.  Sermon  24.  part  iii.  fol.  231. 
Now,  as  they  enter’d,  doleful  acieants  they  hear; 

And  lender  cries  of  infants  pierce  the  ear  ; 

Just  nrw  to  life,  by  too  severe  a doom, 

.Snatch'd  from  the  cradle  to  the  silent  tomb. 

PUt.  I 'iryil.  Aland,  book  vi. 

This  happy  day  two  lights  are  seen, 

A glorious  saint,  a urate  hie**  queen  ; 

Roth  nam'd  alike,  both  crown'd  appear ; 

The  saint  above,  th*  infanta  here. 

Walter.  To  ktf  Majesty  on  her  Birthday. 

First  tne  shrill  sound  of  a small  rural  pipe 
(Not  loud  like  trumpet*,  nor  adorn’d  as  now) 

Was  entertainment  for  the  infant-stage. 

Roscommon.  Horace.  Art  of  Poetry. 

The  little,  or  almost  in**n«ihle  impressions  on  our  tender  infancies, 
have  very  important  and  lasting  consequence*  ; and  there  'tii  a*  in 
the  fountain*  of  some  rivers,  where  a gentle  application  of  the  hand 
turns  the  flexible  waters  into  channels,  that  make  them  take  quite 
contrary  courses  ; ami  by  this  little  direction  given  them  at  first  in  the 
source,  they  receive  different  tendencies,  and  arrive  at  last  at  very  re- 
mote and  aiatant  place*. 

l.ockr.  Horkt , vol.  iii.  fol.  1.  Of  Educalkn,  scc.1. 

The  ftie  fie*  all  the  winteT  in  these  balls  in  tt*  infantile  state,  and 
comes  not  to  it*  maturity  till  the  following  spring. 

tier  ham.  Pkyiica-  Tkeotoyy,  book  eiii.  ch.  vi.  note  28. 

The  private  gentlemen  of  the  infantry  will  be  able  to  shift  fur 
themselves ; a brave  man  can  never  starve  in  a country  stock'd  with 
hen -roosts.  Tatter , No.  18. 

Full  age  in  male  nr  female  is  twenty-one  years,  which  age  i*  com- 
pleted on  the  day  preceding  the  anniversary  of  a person's  birth,  who 
till  that  time  is  an  infant,  and  an  sided  in  law. 

Btcickstune.  Commentaries , book  i.  ch.  xvii. 

Yet  oft  before  his  in/tmt  eyes  would  run 
Such  form*  as  glitter  in  the  Muse’s  ray 
With  orient  huea,  un borrow'd  of  the  Min. 

Gray.  Progress  of  Piety,  ved.  ii. 

Nay,  to  accumulate  the  merit  of  the  service  by  bringing  it  still 
nearer  home,  the  marine**  did  not  cease  to  rage  till  it  terminated  in 
infanticide,  or  in  offering  up  to  their  grim  idola  (Instead  of  them- 
selves) the  chil  irew  of  their  bowels. 

Warburtnn.  Work*,  vol.  vi.  p.  285.  The  I Mint  legation,  book  ix. 
ch.  ii. 

The  children  at  any  age,  however  incapable  of  choice  in  other  re- 
spects, however  immature,  or  even  infantile,  are  yet  considered  suffi- 
ciently capable  to  disinherit  their  parent*,  and  totally  to  subtract 
themselves  from  their  direction  and  control,  aitber  at  their  own  option, 
or  by  the  instigation  of  others. 

Burke.  Horkt,  vol.  ix.  p.  328.  Trade  m Ike  Popery  Loses. 


Disgrac’d  by  a want  of  choice,  and  frequently  by  a confused  til  INFANT, 
disposition  of  his  matter,  and  blemished  with  a degree  of  credulity  — 
next  to  infantine,  it  [ Bede’*  EcefetittsHcnl  History^  is  still  a valuable,  INFANCY 
ami  for  the  lime  a surprising,  performance.  > / 

Burke.  Hurts,  vol.  x.  p.  2*0.  An  ,4f/n  Jgmrnt  of  English  Hu  lory. 

Infancy,  in  Law,  continues  both  in  males  and  fe- 
ma.es,  until  they  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  In 
childhood,  before  the  Infant  becomes  capable  of  sup- 
]xjrtiug  himself,  and  at  any  subsequent  period,  if  he 
should  Ik*  rendered  incapable  of  so  doing  by  sickness  or 
accident,  the  futher  is  bound  by  Law  to  support  him  ; 
and  if  the  father  be  the  cause  of  hi  * death  by  wantonly 
neglecting  to  provide  him  with  the  common  necessaries 
of  life,  he  will  be  guilty  of  murder;  and  a master  is  in 
the  same  way  answerable  for  the  death  of  his  Infant 
apprentice.  The  father,  however,  is  only  bound  to  sup- 
port him  when  lie  is  incapable  of  supporting  him- 
self; therefore,  if  he  refuses  to  work  when  he  has  both 
the  power  and  the  opportunity,  the  liability  of  the  father 
ceases.  If  a tradesman,  relying  ou  the  responsibility 
of  the  father,  supply  an  Infant  with  goods  suitable  to 
his  rank  and  station,  it  is  for  the  jury  to  say  whether, 
under  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case,  they 
will  or  will  not  presume  that  the  Infant  was  authorized 
by  the  father  to  make  the  purchase.  Without  such 
authority,  either  express  or  implied,  the  father  will  not 
be  liable  for  the  price  of  the  goods ; and  in  the  absence 
of  any  evidence  of  express  authority,  the  father  may 
prove  that  he  allows  the  Infant  a reasonable  sum  for 
his  expenses,  w hich  proof  will  be  sufficient  to  rebut  the 
presumption  of  an  implied  authority.  The  education 
of  the  Infant  is  in  general  left  to  the  sole  discretion  of 
the  father;  but  if  he  has  property  independent  of  the 
father,  the  Court  of  Chancery  will  interfere  in  his  be- 
half, more  especially  if  the  father's  conduct  is  calculated 
to  deprave  the  moral  or  religious  principles  of  youth. 

The  education  of  the  poor  is  not  entirely  left  to  chaticc  ; 
the  overseers  of  the  Parish,  with  the  consent  of  two 
J ustices  of  the  Peace,  may  bind  poor  children  as  appren- 
tices to  uny  of  the  inhabitants  or  occupiers  of  land 
within  the  Parish,  who  cannot  refuse  the  burthen,  al- 
though they  may  be  clergymen  or  gentlemen  of  fortune, 
and  little  in  the  habit  of  taking  apprentices. 

The  father  may  chastise  his  child  in  moderation,  is 
entitled  to  the  custody  of  his  person,  and  muy  employ 
force  either  to  protect  him  from  injury  or  to  regain  pos- 
session of  him  if  he  is  improperly  taken  away.  We 
have  high  authority  for  this : Lady  Coke,  with  whom 
her  husband,  the  great  lawyer  Sir  Edward  Coke,  lived 
on  the  worst  possible  terms,  had  in  his  absence  removed 
his  daughter  to  a place  of  concealment,  in  order  that  she 
might  not  be  married  to  a younger  brother  of  the  Earl 
of  Buckingham,  the  favourite  of  James  L Sir  Edward 
discovering  where  she  was  confined,  went  with  a large 
party  of  armed  men,  broke  open  the  doors  of  the  house, 
and  carried  her  back  in  triumph.  But  a father  with  less 
spirit  may  obtain  redress  in  a more  peaceable  manner, 
by  applying  to  a Court  of  Law,  which  will  immediately 
command  the  offender  by  writ  of  Uabea $ Corpus  to  pro- 
duce the  Infant.  If  the  Infant  is  produced,  he  will  be 
restored  to  the  father;  if  he  is  still  withheld  Ute  Court 
will  resort  to  compulsory  means  to  enforce  obedience  to 
the  Writ. 

If  the  Infant  becomes  the  master  of  a family 
by  marriage,  or  if  he  enters  into  the  service  of  the 
State  as  a soldier  or  sailor,  and  by  so  doing  subjects 
himself  to  an  authority  paramount  to  that  ol  the  father, 
the  Infant  is  emancipated  or  enfranchised  and  the 
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INFANCY,  control  of  the  father  ceases.  Should  the  fulher  die,  he 
INFANTE  raa^  delegate  au,bority  by  Will  to  a Guardian. 

" It  is  a general  rule  that  no  contract  made  during  In- 
fancy is  binding  after  the  Infant  attains  twenty-one.  If, 
however,  there  were  no  exceptions  to  this  rule,  it  would 
be  a prejudice  rather  than  a protection  to  him.  For 
what  tradesman  would  supply  him  with  food  and  cloth- 
ing if  there  was  no  legal  mode  of  enforcing  payment  ? 
Accordingly  he  is  permitted  to  bind  himself  by  a con- 
tract for  such  things  as  are  necessary  and  suitable  to  his 
rank  and  fortune.  It  is  for  the  Jury  to  say  what  is 
necessary  and  suitable.  Although  Infancy  is  a good 
defence  againsL  all  other  demands,  yet  if  the  Infant 
after  he  has  come  of  age,  of  his  own  free  will  without 
threats  or  compulsion,  promise  to  pay,  he  will  render 
himself  liable.  The  promise,  however,  must  be  in 
writing,  and  signed  by  the  Infant.  Conveyances,  pur- 
chases. and  leases  of  land  made  during  Infancy,  may  be 
set  aside  or  confirmed  by  the  Infant  at  his  pleasure 
when  he  comes  of  age.  The  Will  of  an  Infant  is  abso- 
lutely void  as  to  his  real  property,  but  as  to  personal 
property  it  is  valid  if  the  Infant,  being  a girl,  was  more 
than  twelve  years  old,  or,  being  a boy,  was  more  than 
fourteen  at  the  time  when  it  was  made.  An  Infant  under 
seven  years  of  age  cannot  be  guilty  of  felony ; after 
seven  there  is  a period  which  extends  in  girls  to  twelve 
in  boys  to  fourteen,  during  which  express  proof  of  felo- 
uious  intent  must  be  given,  or  the  Infant  will  be  ac* 
quitted  : alter  these  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen.  Infants 
accused  of  felony  have  no  greater  privilege  than  the  rest 
of  the  community.  A girl  nine  years  old,  if  married,  is 
entitled  to  dower  out  of  her  husband's  lands,  although 
the  marriage  is  not  binding  on  her  at  lhatuge.  She  is 
not  permitted  to  bind  herself  for  better  and  for  worse 
until  she  arrives  at  the  maturity  of  twelve  ; the  youths 
of  the  other  sex,  being  less  favoured,  cannot  do  so  till 
fourteen ; under  which  age,  as  is  but  just,  they  are  pre- 
sumed incapable  of  committing  rapes,  and  cannot  legally 
be  convicted  of  such  an  offence.  The  consent  of  the 
parent  or  guardian  is  required  to  the  marriage  of  an 
Infant,  not  being  a widower  or  widow.  An  Infant 
cannot  be  an  administrator,  but  at  seventeen  he  may  be 
appointed  executor.  Full  age  is  completed  on  the  day 
preceding  the  anniversary  of  a person's  birth ; for  in 
Low  there  is  no  fraction  of  a day.  Custom  in  some 
places  creates  certain  special  variations  in  the  general 
Law*  of  Infancy.  Bingham,  Law  of  Infancy  and 
Coverture. 

The  title  Infante  is  given  by  the  Spaniards  to  all  the 
King's  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  otherwise  termed 
el  Principe  ; as  Infanta  likewise  to  all  the  daughters, 
the  eldest  being  la  Princeta.  Du  Cange  has  explained 
the  origin  of  this  title  from  Vitalis,  Bishop  of  Osca;  if, 
indeed,  the  words  of  the  good  Prelate  can  be  considered 
as  throwing  any  light  on  the  matter.  Return  Jilii  dum 
sunt  in  Infantiu  vd  jrueritia  constituii,  non  Urges,  sed 
Infantes,  consueverunt,  et prtreipue  in  Jlispanid , appd - 
lari*  £l  quo  coniingU , quod  qui  ejt  Rege  genii  us  ad 
talem  statu  m,  deficient 't  sibi  regno,  non  valeat  pervenire 
quod  Rex  did  valent  cum  effectu,  in  ed  nuncupation* 
reman  cat,  quantunurumque  processed t in  telaie,  quant  a 
principio  est  sorlitus.  Unde  canting  it  quod  tale s,  qui 
regnum  natwne  originis  promerentur,  regnum  (amen 
nequeunt  adipisci,  Infantes  quamdiu  Reges  non  fucrint, 
appelUntur.  Du  Cange  remarks,  that  the  common  opi- 
uiou  is  erroneous,  which  attributes  the  first  assignment 


of  the  title  Infante  to  Sancho.  son  of  Ferdinand  II.  King  INFANTE 
of  Castile  and  Leon ; and  he  cites  its  usage  in  an  Epistle 
of  Pelagius,  Bishop  of  Oviedo,  as  early  as  a.d.  1100. 

IN  FARCE,  in,  and  farce,  q.  t.  Lat.  farv-tre,  to  . - ^ 
stuff  or  cram.  v 

The  other  u,  where  the  bud  ye  is  infarcerl,  es  liter  with  coler,  yelow 
ur  blacks,  or  with  Heame,  or  with  wairy  humour*. 

Str  Thomas  Elfot.  Castel «,/  Hrith,  book  in,  ch.  1. 

Betweeoe  which  a man  may  ray  they  are  rather  m/a  rent  and 
stuffed  up,  than  otherwise  |4rd  and  reared  otderiy. 

Holland.  Ftinie,  vol.  it.  book  xxxv.  ch.  xtii.  fol.  554. 

IN  FASHIONABLE,  t*  e*  Unfashionable,  q.  v.  and 
fashion,  ante. 

— ■ Then  hr*  hand 

M»y  be  disorder'd  ami  transform'd  from  lace 
To  cotwork,  bis  rich  cioalhs  be  diH'omplexioued 
With  blood,  beside  the  mfaihionahic  iladiM. 
n-auuvMt  anti  Fincher.  /Ar  Coronation,  act  i.  ac.  1. 

INFATIGABLE,  Fr.  andSp.  infati gable ; It,  infa- 
tigabile ; t.  e.  (according  to  modern  usage)  indefati- 
gable, q.  v.  ante. 

There  makes  lias  sword  his  wav — tbera  labourelh 
TV  im/aitjfuh/e  hand  that  never  ceas’d. 

Dante/.  Hu  lory  #/  Givi/  ft  art,  book  rj, 

INFATUATE,  v.  \ Fr.  infatuer ; Sp.  » nfatuar ; 

Infa'tcate,  adj.  Vlt.  infatuare;  Lat.  infatuare , 

Infatuation.  J infatuatum ; in,  and  fahius, 
which  the  Latin  Etymologists  agree  is  from  fari  : 

Vossius  thus  expresses  himself, — “ a fando,  i.  e.  a vali- 
cinando  d ictus,  sed  quia  rates  furore  corrrpti  vaUcina- 
raitur,  inde  («c.  fatuus)  pro  r esanis  (vi  sa no)  sunu  carpit 

To  bereave  of  reason,  or  of  common  sense ; to  befool. 

Thrrn  wax  never  wicked  man  that  was  not  infatuate,  and  in  nothing 
more  than  m those  things  wherein  he  hoped  aunt  to  transcend  the 
reach  of  other*. 

Halt.  Works,  vol.  i.  fol.  1184.  Contemplations.  Am. 

Bol  ever  bWv  I be  be,  u,d  ever  jloeify'J,  tbit  fmm  lib  blub  *.tch- 
tower  in  the  Heaven*,  deeming  the  crooked  way*  of  perverse  and 
cruel  mew,  hath  hitherto  ma;m'd  and  infatuated  all  tlieir  damnable 
invention*. 

Mtlu>n.  /forks,  vol#  i.  fol.  22.  Of  Reformation  m England. 

I conjure  thee  that  thou  be  Hewed,  and  wmctiiied  to  retain  this  in- 
visible power  and  virtue,  that  whosoever  shall  carry  thee  about  him, 
or  shall  smell  to  thee,  may  be  free  from  all  the  hoc  leanness  of  dia- 
bolical infatuation. 

Hall.  Works,  vol.  aii.  fol.  820.  Diem  practical  Cates  of  Com- 
science  reserved. 

Tin  scarce  possible  for  any  man  to  be  so  slranfely  inf <ti mated,  «■ 
wholly  lost  to  common  reason  m to  believe,  that  vicious  courses, 
despi-ing  of  religion,  walking  contrary  to  God,  can  U the  mean*  Us 
enutie  him  to  this  future  happiness. 

tf’iikms.  Of  Satural  Rr/igioa,  book  ti.  ch.  viu. 

Is  it  not  juat  with  God  to  smite  such  an  one  in  the  infatuatum  of 
such  counsels,  and  to  convince  him  that  God  spake  good  reason  when 
he  told  him  that  immediate  repentance  was  necessary. 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  ix.  p.  183- 

— — — Some  the  style 

Infatuates , and  through  labyrinths  and  wilds 
Of  errnur  leads  them,  by  a tune  entranc’d. 

Cju',.er.  The  Task , book  vj. 

Such  is  ibe  infatuation  of  selfJnv  e,  that  though  in  the  general  doc- 
trine of  the  vanity  of  the  world  all  men  agree,  yet  almost  every  one 
Hatters  himself  that  his  own  case  is  to  be  an  exception  from  the  com- 
mon rule.  Blair.  Sermon  7.  vol.  ii.  p.  145. 

INFAUSTINU,  Fr.  infausle ; Lai.  infuustus , in, 
privative,  and  faustus ; **(ir.  tpaJurot,  front  i.  e. 

Oti*\  or  07 pi,  dico.  Sane  fiiustum  of,  si  omnes  « vfo'j- 
p**i,  bonaque  verba  fautur.” 

Ill  luck,  or  a boding  or  omen  of  ill  luck. 

But  hereby,  as  the  king  did  in  some  part  ramuoue  the  enuie  from 
himselfe,  so  heoded  not  observe,  that  hee  did  with  all  bring  a kind  of 
malediction  aod  rnfaustinj  vpo«  the  marriage,  as  an  ill  prognoaticke. 

Bacon.  King  Henry  FJJ.  fol.  19G. 
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1NFEA-  INFE'ASIBLE,')  In,  privative,  nnA  feasible,  q.  r. 
SIBLB.  Inpe'asibi.enf.rs.  J Fr.  faisible.,  (from  the  verb,  fuire, 

INFECT  facere'  to  do lhat  CTn  or  may  **  flonC* 

That  cannot  or  may  not  be  done,  performed  or  prac- 
tised, impracticable. 

But  now,  this  is  so  difficult ; and  a*  hath  been  intimated  so  almost 
infeatMe  { that  it  may  well  drive  modesty  to  despair  of  science. 

Gianni.  ‘ The  F.tnily  of  Dugmatiung,  ch.  sli.  p.  109, 
Presently  then,  in  confnrmilie  to  th«*  order,  he  began  the  work  ; 
and  being  disabus'd  in  point  of  the  lufeatnhlenett,  pursu'd  bis  ta*k, 
and  perfected  it  in  Irs*  lime  than  he  had  before  lent  in  deeping. 

Mounlague.  Devout*  F-t*ayn.  Treat.  6.  part  li.  »ec.  3. 
Therefore  I hold  no  course  So  infeanble. 

As  this  of  force,  to  win  tlie  Jexabrl. 

Butler.  Hud, brat,  part  in.  can.  3. 

INFECT,  v.  ")  Fr.  inferier;  IL  i n fella  re ; 

Infect,  adj.  Sp.  inferior ; Lat.  injicere,  in- 

Infe'ction,  I fcctum  ; in,  and  facere,  quasi 
Iitre'criotrs,  > intuit  facere,  and  thus, 
Infe'ctiously,  | To  dye  or  stain;  to  tinpe,  to 

Irpb'ctiouinub,  I taint;  to  taint  with  some  per- 
Infe'ctivb.  J nicious  quality,  some  contagious 
or  venomous  quality;  with  some  contagious  feeling; 
spreading  as  a stain. 

Whose  welth  made  them  neglect  their  charge 

Td  secret  sinne*  (untoucht)  ut frete  their  flock*. 

And  breddc  a scab,  which  brought  the  shep  to  bane. 

Gauvigne.  The  Sled*  (Hat. 
Whom  HiOMC  as  lours  deare  wife  aaw  infect, 

With  such  a plage,  oe  fame  reaist  the  rage. 

Surrey.  Virgil,  -Eneir,  book  is. 
Tbe  pry KC,  whose  mynd  in  tender  youth  infect,  shat  redily  fal  to 
mischief  and  riot,  be  drawe  down  thin  noble  realme  to  ruice  but  if 
grace  turn  him  to  wisdo. 

Sir  Thvmai  More.  I Vorket  The  Hittory  of  King  Richard  HI. 
The  kyng  kept  hvraself  euer  with  a small  empaignit,  and  kept  no 
aoleBipns  Christmas,  willy Sg  to  haae  no  resort  for  fear*  of  infection: 
b.it  much*  lamented  tbe  nomber  of  hi*  people,  for  in  some  one  tounc 
half*  tbe  people  died,  and  in  some  other  tounc  the  thirde  parte,  tbe 
sweats  was  so  teruent  and  infreciout. 

Halt.  Henry  Fill  The  ninth  Ytr t. 
Which  haue  made  all  the  worlds  druncken  and  mad  with  her  poy- 
io n and  infectiout  drincke.  Walt.  Reueladon.  ch.  Ii9l 

I learned  also  of  diuers  other  riuers  of  that  nature  among  them, 
which  were  also  (while  the  sun  was  in  the  meridian)  very  safe  to 
drinke,  and  in  the  morning,  evening,  and  night  woonderfuli  dangerous 
and  infective. 

Hakluyt.  Fey  a get,  ffc.  vol-  iiL  foL  639.  Sir  Halter  Ralepn. 
The  bodies  of  them  that  were  left  alive  being  infected  with  this 
disease,  [plague]  their  hearts  also  were  to  sharply  bent  against  Peri- 
cles, that  the  *u  knesr  having  troubled  their  brains,  they  fell  to  flat 
rebellion  against  him. 

Sir  Thomat  North.  Plutarch , fol.  147.  Penciet. 
Nkst.  And  in  the  imitation  of  these  twaine, 

Who  (as  Vlysses  sayes)  opinion  crownea 
With  an  imperiall  voyce,  many  are  infect. 

Shnhtpcare.  Try  tut  and  Creuida , fol.  82. 
But  coming  in  the  way  where  sin  was  grown 
So  foul  and  thick,  it  was  her  chance  to  light 
Amidst  tbe  gross  infection  of  inose  limes ; 

And  so  came  stain'd  with  black,  disgraceful  crimes. 

Daniel.  Hittory  of  Ctoti  Hart,  hook  v. 
Jove's  and  Latona’s  sonne,  who  fir’d  against  the  king  of  men, 
For  contumely  shown  hi*  priest,  infectumt  lieknesM*  sent 
To  plague  the  army,  and  to  death  by  treopes  the  soldiers  went. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Bind,  book  i fol.  1. 


And  the  will  dotes  lhat  is  ioclincabte 
To  what  mfceJumnfy  ilsclfe  affects, 

Willvout  some  image  of  til*  affected  merit. 

Shnhtpeare.  Trvylut  and  Cremida,  fol.  85. 
Command  her,  you  graue  beldam,  that  know  belter 
My  deadly  resolutions,  since  I drew  them 
From  the  infective  fountain  of  your  own. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Bloody  Brother , act  iii.  »c.  I , 


At  first  the  silent  venom  slid  with  ease, 

And  seis'd  her  cooler  senses  by  degree*, 

Then,  ere  tb’  infected  mas*  was  fir’d  too  far, 

Id  plaintive  accents  sbe  began  the  war. 

Dryden.  Fury d.  JRneid,  book  Vti. 
There,  while  her  tears  deplor'd  the  god-like  man 
Through  all  her  train  tbe  soft  infection  ran, 

The  pious  maids  their  mingled  sorrows  shed. 

And  mourn  the  living  Hector,  as  the  dead. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  vii. 

It  f the  court)  is  necessary  for  the  polishing  of  maimers  lo  have 
breathed  that  air ; but  h is  inftctwut  even  to  the  best  morals  to  live 
alw.tVS  in  it.  Dryden.  Fir  git.  Georgia.  Dedication. 

Sometimes  the  plague  ceases,  or  at  least  very  notably  abates  of  its 
infeehnumeu  and  malignity,  in  far  less  time,  than  according  to  the 
wonted  cour-*  of  that  ravenous  disease,  physicians  did,  or  rationally 
could  expect- 

Hoyle . I Fortu,  vol.  V.  p,  65.  Of  the  lataiuLnfy  and  Salubrity  of 
the  Air. 

But  flighted  ss  it  ia,  and  by  the  great 
Abandon'd,  and,  which  still  1 more  regret, 

Infected  with  the  manner*  and  tbe  mode*. 

It  knew  not  once,  the  country  wins  me  still. 

Coteper.  The  Tank,  book  iv. 
Nothing  but  lamentable  sounds  was  heard, 

Nor  aught  was  seen  but  ghastly  views  of  death, 

Infect unn  hornier  ran  from  face  to  face, 

And  pale  despair. 

Armitrong.  The  Art  of  Framing  Health,  hook  fit.  Krercue. 

INFECUND,  Fr.  infecund ; It.  inf  condo ; Sp.  ui- 
fecundo  ; in,  privative,  and  fecund,  q.  v.  Lul.  fecun- 
dm,  fruitful  or  fertile. 

Unfruitful,  unfertile,  sterile,  barren. 

How  safe  and  agreeable  a conservatory  the  earth  is  to  vegetable*, 
more  than  any  other,  U manifest  from  their  totting,  drying,  or  feeing 
rendered  m fecund  in  the  waters,  or  the  air;  hut  in  tbe  earth  their 
vigour  ia  lung  preserved. 

Derktim.  Phyt*eo-Thr*Jvgy,  book  x.  note  12. 

— — — — — The  next 

Is  arid,  fetid,  infecund,  and  gross. 

Smart.  The  Hup  Garden,  book  i. 

INFEEBLE,  commonly  written  Enfeeble,  q.  v.  In, 
undfceble,  q.  v. 

To  weaken,  to  debilitate. 

Them  ere  as  weak  and  worthier  at  the  rest, 

Thou  much  infethled-  mad  hi*  strength  no  mure. 

Fitly  prepar'd  thee  sadly  to  infest,— 

Thy  sins  so  many— by  their  equal  store. 

Drayton.  Manet  Hit  Birth  and  Miraclct,  book  it. 

INFELICITY.  Fr.  infhlicite  ; It.  inf  elicit  A ; Sp.  in- 
feli  rid  ad ; Lat.  infdiciim , infelix , in,  and/c/ur.  See 
Felicity.  Felix  (Voasius  thinks)  is  applied  to  one  in 
the  bloom  of  youth  and  fit  for  war ; consequently,  of 
vigorous  age,  strong  in  body  and  mind. 

Bad  or  ill  state  or  condition,  bad  or  ill  luck  or  for- 
tune, or  success;  unhappiness. 

O ladies  faireofTroic  and  Grece  attend* 

My  fraile  fnrtune,  mine  infe/icihe. 

Chaucer  The  Complaint  of  Cretcide,  fol.  19*. 
Urwides,  in  hunting  such  fehritie, 

Or  rather  infthctlie,  he  found  : 

Thai  euvry  field,  and  fore*r  Urre  away, 

He  sought,  where  taluage  beasts  do  most  abound. 

S pen  ter.  Attrvphel. 

For  if  thou  continue  alt  thy  life  time  in  this  dolorous  angu'xh,  thou 
wilt  procure  and  bnng  upon  thy  vet  to  perfect  misery  tad  infelicity  »n 
the  highest  degree. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fid.  429.  A Conto/atory  Oration  tent  to  Apol- 
Ammt. 

This  [imagination]  is  the  true,  natural,  and  common  source  of  such 
personal  dissatisfactions,  such  domestic  cocnptainls,  aad  such  popular 
discontents,  a*  afflict  not  only  our  private  lives,  conditions,  and  for- 
tunes, but  even  our  civil  states  and  government*,  and  thereby  con- 
summate tbe  particular  and  general  infelicity  of  mankind. 

Sir  Bin.  Temple.  Wurkt,  vol.  iii,  p.32.  Of  Popular  Jhtcontentn. 


INFECT. 

INFELI- 

CITY. 
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IN'FELI-  Ore  of  the  first  comfort*  which  one  neighbour  administer*  to  an- 
CITV.  other,  it  a relation  of  ibe  like  nsfelicity,  combined  with  circumstance* 
— of  greater  bitterness.  Johnson,  The  Rambler,  No.  52. 

L INFEODATTON,  *.  e.  infeoflment,  See  Infeoff, 

in/rib. 

A decree  of  the  Council  of  L&teran,  held  a.  d.  1179,  only  prohi- 
bitwl  what  was  called  the  infeodation  of  tithes,  or  their  being  granted 
to  mere  laymen. 

HI  arks  tone.  Commentaries,  book  it.  ch.  iiu 

JNFE'OFF,  Also  written  Enfeoff,  q.  v . 
Infe'offmbnt.  y To  give  or  grant,  yield,  surrender, 
or  gife  possession  of — a feud,  fief,  or  fee,  q.  v.  Fee  is 
the  old  Fr.  fee  ; Lat.  Jidet ; and  ft/re,  any  thing  granted 
by  one  and  held  by  another,  upon  oath  or  promise  of 
fealty  or  fidelity. 

What  blessing  is  it,  even  the  best  of  poace,  that  our  prayers  cannot 
snfeoffie  u«  in  ? 

Hall,  ft  orbs,  vol.  i.  fol  486.  A Sermon  at  tk*  Ear/  of  Exeter' s,Sfc. 

The  king,  at  husband  to  the  crown,  doth  by 
The  wife's  mfe'ffmeni  hold  ; and  only  hero 
Enjoys  the  same  for  life  by  courtesy. 

Dante/.  History  of  Civil  Wars,  book  tiL 

INFE'R,  Fr.  inferer ; It.  inferire ; Sp.  in* 
Inference,  > ferir ; Lat.  infirre , in,  and  frrre;  Gr. 
I.nfe'rjblf..  J 0c ft-tiv,  to  bear  or  bring. 

To  bear  or  bring  in  ; to  induce,  to  deduce  ; and  see 
the  Quotation  from  Locke,  and  also  Illation. 

Oiier  and  betide*  all  this,  he  inferret  A other  execrable  taxes  and 
stipends  for  his  legates  and  messengers,  whom  he  aeodeth  into  Eng. 
‘■od.  Bale . f'ayeanl  of  Popes,  by  Studlcy,  fol.  129. 

For  thoughe  t grauot  it  to  be  true,  yrt  the  fynte  parte  is  not  -he 
proof*  of  the  second,  but  rather  coirary  wyie,  the  seconde  usferreth 
well  y*  fyrst 

&r  thomas  More,  Worket,  fol.  840.  An  Answer  to  a little  Bob* 
that  John  Fntb  made. 

Serene,  who,  as  earst  you  heard. 

When  first  the  gentle  squire  at  variance  fell 
W’ith  those  two  Caries,  fled  fast  awmv,  afeard 
Of  villazir  to  be  to  her  infer’d. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qufene,  book  ri.  can.  8. 
Who,  [Aiax]  wr>en  all  hi*  warre  attire  was  on, 

Marcht  like  the  hugely  figur'd  Mar*,  when  angry  Jupiter, 

With  strength,  on  people  proud  of  strength,  sends  him  forth  to  inferre 
Wreakfol  contention. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  hook  vii.  fol.  100. 
Seeing  then  that  in  matter*  of  religion,  as  hath  been  proved,  none 
can  judge  or  determine  here  on  earth,  no  not  church-governors  them- 
selves,  against  the  consciences  of  other  believers  my  inference  is.  «r 
rather  not  mine,  but  our  Saviour’s  own,  that  in  those  matter*  the* 
neither  can  command  nor  ute  constraint,  lest  they  run  rashly  on  a 
pernicious  consequence,  forewarn’d  in  that  parable,  Math.  xlii. 

Milton.  Works,  ml.  i.  fol.  548.  Of  Civil  Potter  in  Ecclesiastical 
Causes. 

From  conceded  miaUke*  they  [the  /Egyptian*]  authentically  pro. 
moled  errors,  describing  in  their  hieroglyph  irk*  creatures  of  their 
own  invention  ; or  from  known  and  conceded  animals,  erecting  tig- 
nificatioos  not  infernbte  from  their  natures. 

Sir  Tkomtss  Brown.  Fulgar  Errourt,  book  v.  ch.  XX. 

To  infer  is  nothing  but  by  virtue  of  one  proposition  laid  down  as 
true,  to  draw  in  another  as  true  ; ».  e to  acc  or  suppose  such  a con* 
oedioo  of  the  two  ideas  of  the  inferred  proposition. 

Locke-  Of  Human  Understanding,  book  iv.  ch,  xrii.  see.  4. 

You  have  spoken  for  without  making  any  inference,  which  is  the 
great  use  of  that  particle.  Taller,  No.  58.  col.  3. 

From  this  experiment  made  in  two  receivers,  it  seems  to  be  in* 
ferrtble,  that  air  produced  from  cherries  doth  promote  the  alteration 
both  of  colour  and  also  of  firmness  in  apricockt, 

Boyle.  Works,  vol  iv  p,  534.  The  Second  Continuation  of  Pkynco- 
Mechanical  Experiments. 

Those  reasonings,  which  infer,  from  the  many  restraint*  under 
which  we  have  already  laid  America,  to  our  right  to  lay  it  under 
VOL.  Ulll. 
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Mill  mor,  mil  nrice.i  urnli-r  J|  BUDitcr  of  r.itr.mli,  ,r.  coiKloiii, 
Mociasic  ..  lo  rif-Ki  • bill  lb.  T.rr  n-rm.  «.  to  policy  .Dd  practiw! 
Burke.  Harks,  voL  ii.  p.  167.  Observations  on  a late  State  of  the 
Saturn. 


INFE'RIOR,  n."l  Fr.  infmntr;  It.  in/more;  Sp. 

Infe  Rior,  adj.  Vand  Lat.  inferior,  comparative 

Inf em to  nrnr.  J of inferus,  which  Vossius  suspects 

to  be  ab  inferendo,  (see  Infer,  ante,)  as  signifying 
ramxOdmo e,  underground,  quia  mortui  terra  inferun- 
tur.  Applied  to 

One  lower  in  comparison  with  another  person  or 
thing  ; an  underling;  one  subordinate  or  subservient. 

For  in  nothynge  was  I inferior  unto  the  chefc  apoulea,  though  I he 
nothyug  ; yet  yMokts  of  an  apostle  wer  wrought  among  you  with  al 
pacieoce,  wyth  signet  and  wonders,  U mighty  dedes  for  what  is  it 
wberin  y*  wer  inferyors  vnlo  other  congregation*  except*  it  bee 
‘herein  that  1 was  not  greuous  rntn  you. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.  2 Corinthians,  ch.  iii. 
And  sooth,  it  ought  your  courage  much  inflame 
To  hear*  so  often,  in  that  ray  all  bouse, 

From  whence  to  none  inferiour  ye  came, 

Bards  tell  of  many  women  valorous, 

Which  hauv  full  many  feats  aduenturoua 
Perform’d  in  paragons  of  proudea  men. 

Spenser.  Faerie  (Jurene,  book  iii.  can.  3. 

He  who  utferiouri  thus  to  ruin  brings, 

Who  neither  may  resist  nor  dare  complaine, 

Though  lawes  approve,  and  custome  duke  such  thing*, 

Hj*  course  at  last  doth  all  immask’d  remwne. 

Stirling.  Doomes-day.  Tk*  seventh  Hesirt. 


INFER. 

INFER- 

NAL 


But  (*ay  you)  suppose  it  were  so,  yet  a superiority  and  infer, - 
onhe  between  officer*  of  different  kind*  will  not  prove  a superiority 
ami  inferiority  between  officers  of  the  same  kind.  Deepiv  areued  ’ 
Hall.  Works,  vol.  lit.  fol.  239.  A Defence  of  the  kusnble  Remon- 
strance. 


Others,  who  have  larger  capacities,  are  diverted  from  the  pursuit 
hy  enjoyments  which  can  be  supported  wholly  by  that  cadi  which 
they  dc*pi*e,  and  therefore  are  in  the  end  slaves'  to  their  inferiors 
both  in  fortune  and  understanding.  Toiler , No.  30. 

The  genuine  effect  of  a nearer  or  more  attentive  view  of  infinite 
excellency  is  a deep  *en«e  of  our  own  great  inferiority  to  it,  and  of 
he  great  veneration  and  fear  we  owe  (t.»  *peak  in  a scripture  phrase) 
to  this  glorious  and  fearful  name  (that  i*t  object,)  the  U.rd  our  God. 
Boyle.  Works,  vol.  f . p.  1 54.  Of  I he  high  Feneration,  Bfe.  to  God. 

The  body,  at,  as  tome  love  to  call  it,  our  nferiour  nature,  is  wiser 
in  Its  own  plain  way.  and  attend*  it*  own  business  more  directly  ihau 
the  mind,  with  all  its  boasted  subtilty. 

Burke.  Works,  vol.  L p.  11.  A Find, cation  of  Natural  Society . 

INFE'RNAL,  n.l  Fr.  and  Sp.  infernal;  It.  in- 
Infe'rnal,  adj.  f female  ; Lat.  infemu*,  km a^Oo- 
vios,  ntbUrranem,  underground.  See  Inferior,  ante. 
The  Infernal*, 

Those  dwelling  under  ground,  under  the  earth,  in  hell 
or  Tartu  run.  Whence  infernal,  ndj. 

Hellish,  Tartarean;  devilish,  fiendlike. 

Judge  mfemoU  My  nos,  of  Crete  king, 

Now  comcth  thy  lot. 

Chaucer.  Of  Anodise,  fob  206. 

/Eneas,  by  the  same  both  land  and  sea  and  starraa  I awear*. 

And  by  Lalona’s  impes.  and  Janus  that  two  brown  doth  bear. 

And  power  of  goddei  mf email  grimme,  and  cruetl  Pluto**  Mates. 

Phuer.  .Enrni’U,  book  aiL  ug,  L L iii. 

He  answer’d  nought  at  all;  but  adding  new 
Pea  re  to  his  first  amazement,  staring  wide 
With  »tony  eye*,  and  bartlesse  hollow  hew, 

Astonixfat  stood,  as  one  that  had  espide 
Infernal l forte*,  with  their  chain**  valid*. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queenr,  book  i.  c*n.  9. 
That  instrument  ne’er  heard. 

Struck  by  the  skilful  hard, 

It  strongly  to  awake  ; 

But  it  lh'  infernal,  scar'd. 

And  made  Olympus  quake. 

Drayton.  Odes.  To  Himse/f  and  the  Harp. 
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O tk«B,  whole  worth  thy  wgnd'rout  work*  proclaim; 

The  flunei,  thy  p'«ely ; *b*  world,  thy  fame ; 

Though  preit  be  thy  request,  yet  shalt  thou  see 
Th'  Elysiaa  fields.  th’  infernal  monarchy. 

Garth.  Ovid,  Afelamoephasti,  book  Xtv. 

The  descent  of  Virgil'a  hero  into  the  infernal  regiont,  I presume, 
wes  no  other  then  a figurative  desorption  of  an  initiation : and  par- 
ticularly, a very  exact  picture  of  the  spectacles  in  the  Elcwsinbn 
mysteries.  . 

H’artiurtom,  TV  DirtW  Isfahan,  book  i».  *ec.  **. 

INFERTILE,!  Fr.  and  U.  infertile ; Sp.  infer- 

IsrKrtTi'LlTV.  J lit , in.  privative,  and  fertile,  y.  r. 
Lai.  feriilit,  from  fern,  to  bear  j that  can  nr  may  bear 
or  produce. 

Unable  to  bear;  unproductive,  unfruitful. 

1.  Commonly  tho  nine  diitetnprralure  of  the  air  that  oecasioaed 
the  plague,  occasioned  al*n  the  infertility  or  noxiousness  of  the  aoil, 
whereby  the  fruits  of  the  earth  became  either  very  small.  or  very 
unwholaotn.  Hate.  Origin  of  Mankind,  ch.  il.  tec.  2. 

Ignorance,  being  of  itself,  like  stiff clay,  an  infertile  aoil,  when  pride 
comet  to  scorch  and  harden  it,  it  grows  perfectly  impenetrable. 

Government  of  ike  Tongue. 


INFER- 

NAL 

INFIDEL 


widstv,  which  originally  aignified  ligate,  to  hind ; and,  INFIDEL 
thus,  whrrts,fidn,  tliot  which  binds  or  obliges.  infinite 

Any  one  not  bound  or  held  by  bond  or  obligation  ; * 

by  obligatory  covenant,  engagement,  or  connection ; not 
adhering  to,  observing,  or  regarding  faith  ; emphati- 
cally, the  faith,  or  Christian  faith  : faithless,  unbelieving, 
an  unbeliever j sc.  in  any  particular  creed  or  dogma. 

The  Kyn-’r  of  Cyprea  intended  and  yniagened  nyght  and  day  on 
none  other  inynge  but  how  he  myght  wynne  the  holy  londe,  and  to 
haue  it  out  of  the  handea  of  y*  mfydelles. 

Lard  Bernert.  Froissart.  Crony  de,  voi  it.  ch.  at. 

You  have  written  wlut  you  dreamed  in  your  sleepe,  rather  tbaa 
what  you  lerned  of  any  author  cathily  ke  or  inf  Mr. 

Cranmer.  Answer  to  Gardner,  p.  369. 

The  promyse*  of  God  can  not  be  dUapoiotcd  by  n»ann«  infidehte 
ai  8.  Paul*  «aith. 

Stephen,  Bishop  of  Hi/ nr  better.  An  ErphcatiO  of  the  true  CWAn 
tifuf  Faytk,  foL  78. 

Who  had  been?  infidU  imbrac’d  the  faith, 

Whilst  Merrie'a  minimi*  vessel*  were  of  wrath. 

Stirling.  Doomes-dny.  The  second  Haure. 


INFE  ST,  v.  ] Fr.  infester  ; It.  infrslare ; Sp.  ta* 
Ixra'sr.  adj.  I festar  ; Lat.  infntare,  infeslus,  (in, 
Inpesta'tion,  I privative,  and  festus,)  (see  Feast, 
Infe'ktuous.  i ante,)  minime  talus,  et  jucundus ; 
(Vofwius ;)  cheerless,  joyless.  • 

To  deprive  of  joy  orj  gladness ; and  as  the  Fr.  to 
annoy  or  molest ; to  ravage,  waste,  or  vex  with  frequent 
and  violent  incursions. 

Onlv  one  man  died  of  a maladie  inuctermle,  and  long  infeete d. 

Hakluyt.  Foyaget,  SfC.  vol.  i.  p.  I SI.  Sir  H.  Gilbert. 

For,  all  T seeke,  i«  but  to  haue  redrew 
The  bitter  pang*,  that  doth  your  hart  infest 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qneene,  bock  ii.  cu.  1. 

Rut  with  fierce  fury  aad  with  force  infnt 
Vpon  him  ran. 

Id.  lb.  book  vL  can.  4. 

Where  him  Blaudina  fairely  entertained, 

With  all  the  courteous  glee  and  goodly  feaat, 

The  which  for  him  die  coatd  imagine  best, 

For,  well  she  knew  the  waies  to  win  good  will. 

Of  euery  wight,  that  were  not  too  inf  tit. 

Id.  lb.  can.  6. 

The  lord  of  flies  (so  called,  whether  for  the  concourse  of  flics  to 
the  abundance  of  Isis  laerifices.  or  for  hts  ayd  implored  against  the 
infestation  ot  those  swam.es)  was  held  the  chiefs. 

Hall,  ! Forks,  sol.  ii.  fol.  69.  The  Dumbe  Devil/  ejected . 
Infranchiz’d  with  full  liberty  equal  to  their  conqueror*,  whom  the 
ju*t  revenge  of  ancient  pyracie*,  ctucI  captivities,  and  the  causeless 
infestation  of  our  coast,  had  wgrrantably  call’d  over,  and  the  long 
prescription  of  many  hundred  years. 

J/t/tom.  Dorks,  sol.  i.  fol.  349.  Observations  am  tke  Articles  of 
Pence,  tp~. 

Caus'd  Ihem  from  out  hti  kingdom  to  withdraw, 

With  this  mfrehons  skill,  some  olber-wker*. 

Daniel.  To  Sir  Thomas  Eg*r1on.  Knight,  Sfe. 
His  warm  entreaty  touch'd  Saluraia's  car  j 
She  bade  th'  ignipoient  his  rage  forbear, 

Keral  the  flame,  nor  in  a murtal  cause 
Infnt  a god ; th'  obedient  flame  withdraws. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  xxi. 
Aoennephi,  being  at  a lost  to  accouat  foe  the  Egyptian  worship  of 
a fly,  invents  this  formal  tale,  That  the  Egyptians  being  greatly  «• 
ftUed  with  tbe*«  insects,  consulted  the  oracle,  and  were  answered, 
that  thef  must  pay  them  divine  honour*. 

Ifarburton.  Harks,  vol.  is.  pL  21 1.  Tke  Divine  l sgation,  book  is, 

see-  4. 

l'NFIDEL.  n.'J  Fr.  infiddr ; Sp.  infid  i Lat.  in - 
INfidel,  adj.  > fidelis , in,  privative,  and  jidelis, 
Ixfidf/utv.  J see  Fidkmty,  from  fid-em,  Gr, 


Carnal  testman  I As  if  worldly  thriving  were  ooe  of  the  privilege* 
are  have  by  being  it  Christ,  and  were  out  a providence  oft-times  et 
tended  more  lilierally  to  the  inf  del  than  the  Christian. 
hltttan.  f Forks,  vol.  >.  fol.  133.  An  Apology  for  Smectymnu*' 

But  yet  the  pardon  work*  so  feelingly, 

Thai  to  the  king  that  scry  night  came  in 
Sir  Andrew  Trollop,  with  same  comj»any  ; 

Contented  to  redeem  his  sin  with  sin, 

Disloyalty  with  infidelity. 

Daniel.  History  of  Civil  Hen,  book  sii 

On  her  white  breast  a sparkling  cross  she  wore, 
ft  inch  Jews  might  kiss,  ami  infidels  adore. 

Pope.  Tfte  Rape  of  tke  Lock,  can.  2. 

I have  had.  in  twenty  years*  experience,  enough  of  the  uncertainly 
of  princes,  the  caprice*  of  fortune,  the  corruption  of  ministers,  Ine 
violence  of  factions  the  «n«Lrailine*»  of  counsels  and  tbe  infidelity  of 
friends. 

Sir  ffm.  Temple.  H arks,  vol.  ii.  p.  568.  Afrmoirs  from  tke  Peace 
in  1 697  to  the  Author's  Retirement . 

I have  often  asked  myself,  what  I hud  to  do.  to  invent  new  argu- 
ments for  religion,  when  the  old  one*  had  ouilived  so  many  genera- 
tions of  this  race  of  infidels  and  freethinker*  f 
H'arbnrton.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  79.  The  Divine  Legation,  book  iv. 


Some  parts  of  which  having  been  accident  ally  and  ohecureMr  seen 
by  the  owl-light  of  infidelity,  were  imagined  hr  such  as  Toland, 
H* mint,  and  Coward  (a#  is  natural  for  object*  thus  seen  by  false  brave*) 
to  wear  strange  gigantic  form*  nf  trrror ! and  with  these  they  have 
endeavoured  to  disturb  the  settled  piety  of  sober  Christians. 

Id.  A.  vol.  iii.  p.  215.  Id.  book  iii.  sec.  6. 


•1  ,Fr- 
mto ; 

j five,  t 


INFINITE,  adj. 

Tsfinite,  *. 

I'XFINITEI.Y, 

F.N  F1N1TENEB8, 

Infi'nitude, 

Infi'nity, 

Infinf/simal, 

Inm'nitive. 
tocatvr. 

Without  end,  without  bound,  or  limit,  or  termi nation  ; 
eadlesa,  boundless,  illimitable;  counties*,  meusureless, 
immense.  Used  hyperbolically,  when  large,  great, 
very  large  or  very  great,  are  intended. 


Fr.  in /ini ; It  and  Sp.  inji- 
**  ; Lat.  tnfinitus , in,  priva- 
, and  Jinitm,  From  finite,  to 
l end.  Sec  Fink.  The  nounJ&tM 
(Scaliger  aayg)  is  from  fio. 
Sane  finis  est  cujus  gratid  alt- 
quid  fit  And  Vossius,  Cum 
J (res)  fit,  quil  inlenditur,  finis 


Infinite  ben  the  sorwes  and  tha  teres 
Of  olde  folk,  and  folk  of  tendre  yeres, 
la  all  the  tosia  for  death  of  thi*  Theban? 

For  bem  ther  wepeth  hothe  ehilde  and  man. 

Chancer.  The  Kmgkles  Tale,  v.  2829. 
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INFINITE.  Then  thilke  thyng  that  Mffereth  temporall  condicion,  all  though 
y — ^ that  it  tveuer  began  to  be,  n*  though  it  newer  cn«  to  be  (as  Aristo- 
teles  dcmed  of  y • world)  and  although  the  life  of  it  be  stretched  with 
infinite  of  tyme,  yet  AJgate*  nis  it  no  *och  thyng,  as  men  might  not 
Irowe  by  right  that  it  i*  eterne. 

Chaucer,  ft  arks,  fol.  243.  Boenus,  book  ». 

For  as  synae  and  godly  life  forre  differ  one  from  another,  *o  arc 
theyr  fruiles  quite  contrary,  and  the  fruite*  of  godly  lyfc.  infinitely 
more  excellent*.  (Mali.  Romaines,  cb.  *h 

One  whose  eternity  p**vth  al  time,  and  whose  affinity  pnsveth  all 
n ombre,  that  is  almighty n. 

Sir  Thutnot  More.  Burkes,  fol.  636.  Tke  Second  Part  of  the 
Confutation  of  Tyndall. 

For  which,  her  vermes  shall  extend  applause 
Beyond  the  circles  fraile  mortality  draw**; 

Ti  e dealhleaae  in  thi*  vale  of  death  comprising, 

Her  praise,  in  numhcri,  into  infinites  rising. 

Chapman,  Homer.  Odyssey,  I took  xxle.  foL  366. 

There  were  few  weeks,  but  tomt  the  channel  cross’d 
With  sundry  presents  of  a woad'rous  price, 

Some  jewel  that  him  in/tnitr/y  coat, 

Or  some  rich  robe  of  excellent  device. 

Drayton.  The  Legend  >f  Pierce  Gaveston, 

We  whall  inwardly  adore  the  God  of  heaven,  when  our  hearts  are 
wrought  to  be  awfutly  alTcctcd  to  the  acknowledgement,  chiefly  of 
hi*  mfbtile  greatness  and  infinite  goodnerte.  Altd  thb  shad  Is*  best 
done  by  the  consideration  of  the  effects  of  both : even  in  meaner 
matter*,  we  cannot  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  things  by  their  causes, 
but  are  glad  to  take  up  with  ibis  secondary  information  : bow  much 
more  in  the  highest  of  all  causes,  in  whom  there  is  nothing  but 
tranwcndencT  and  xn/imtenene. 

Halt.  Harks,  voL  iU.  fol.  71.  The  Remedy  of  Prophassenene. 

I know  that  whatsoever  hath  nr  must  necessarily  have  limits  or 
fine*,  i*  not,  cannot  be  infinite,  and  therefore  thi*  glow  [in  my  hand] 
ranniH  he  infinite  : and  if  I can  6od  in  any  other  thing  a parity  of 
rraton,  I do  and  may  remove  irfinitenra  from  it  as  reasonably  and 
evidently  as  I do  from  this  globe  1 hold,  or  this  hour  I write,  or  this 
lile  I live.  Ha/e.  Origin  of  Mankind,  ch.  vi.  sec.  1. 

And  tbou  the  third  subsistence  of  Divine  Infinitude,  illumining 
Spirit,  the  joy  and  *ulace  of  created  thing*. 

Milton,  Works,  vol.  1.  fuL  28.  Of  Reformation  in  England. 

Since  her  interpretations,  and  our  deeds, 

II n to  a like  infinity  arise  ; 

As  being  a science  that  by  nature  breed* 

Contention,  strife,  and  ambiguities. 

Darnel.  To  Str  Thomas  Egertoss,  Knight , f^c. 

That  which  is  called  the  infinitive  mode,  should  according  to  the 
true  analogy  of  that  speech  be  Miled  a participle  substantive. 

Hi  Him,  Real  Character!,  fob  445. 

Infinite  knowledge  is  the  foundation  of  all.  Infinite  good  ties*  is 
the  author  and  mover  of  all.  Infinite  wi«dom  is  the  contriver  and 
director  of  all ; and  infinite  power  executes  alL 

Sharpe.  H orks,  t ub  i.  p.  327.  Sermon  1 3. 

The**  hilsof  words  a true  pnet  often  finds  as  I may  say  without 
aeeking;  but  he  know*  their  value  when  he  finds  them,  and  is  mfi. 
mi rfy  pleated. 

Dry  den.  A Parallel  of  Poetry  and  Painting. 

If  we  consider  the  quality  of  the  person  appearing,  that  he  was  no 
other  than  the  eternal  San  of  God  ; how  ought  *i  to  be  wrapt  with 
wonder  and  astonishment,  al  the  infinumess  of  the  divine  co»d*«cew- 
liw.  Sharpe,  /forks,  vol.  i.  p.  275.  Sermon  1 1. 

Infinites  are  composed  of  finite*,  in  no  other  sense,  than  as  finite* 
are  composed  of  infinitesimals. 

Clarke  und  Leibnitz's  Papers.  Dr.  Clarke’s  Fourth  Reply, 

Such  wide  and  undetermined  prospects  are  as  pleating  to  the  fancy, 
as  speculations  of  eternity  or  infinitude  are  to  the  understanding. 

Spectator,  N O.  412. 

Whatever  is  finite,  as  finite,  will  admit  of  no  comparative  relation 
with  infinity  ; for  whatever  is  less  than  infinite,  is  still  infinitely  dis- 
tant from  infinity,  and  lower  than  infinite  distance  the  lowest  or  least 
cannot  sink. 

Brookes.  Universal  Beauty , book  iv,  note  to  v.  219. 


External  objects  impressed  on  the  senses,  occasion  first  in  the  N FINITE. 

nerve*  on  which  they  are  impressed,  and  then  in  the  brain,  vibration  

of  the  small,  and,  a*  one  may  tty,  vfinitesimaJ medullary  particles.  INFIRM. 

Hartley,  Cinereal  urns  on  Alan , pan  i.  prop.  4.  ■ - ^ — * 

There  i*  one  mi*tak«  however,  from  which  the  prefix  TO  ought 
to  have  rescued  them ; they  should  not  have  repeated  the  error,  of 
insisting  that  the  infinitive  was  a mere  noun  : sine*  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary in  English  to  add  another  word  («»*.)  TO,  merely  to  distin- 
guish the  infinitive  from  th*  noun,  after  tbe  ttfinuivt  bad  lost  that 
distinguishing  termination  which  it  had  formerly. 

Toohe.  Diversions  »/  Parley,  col,  i.  p.  353.  Of  Preposition*. 

IKFI'HM,  c.  "I  Fr.  injinner ; II  infermare  ; Sp. 

Infi'rm,  adj.  infirmar ; Lat.  infirmare  ; (in,  pri- 
Infi'rmary,  l vntive,  and  fir-mart ; se«  Firm  ;)  fir* 
Infi'rmitory,  j mui,  hoe  rM,  stahUut , constant,  a 
Infirmity,  I feretuio dictutquod contianter omnia 

Infi'rmness.  J feral.  Perutlus.  See  Mart inius  and 

Vowius. 

To  deprive  of  stability  or  steadiness,  of  strength, 
security,  or  support;  to  weaken,  lo  debilitate,  to  en- 
feeble. 

Thi*  Kynge  Rycharde  pcrceyued  that  tbe  Chrysiea  people  deerrsyd 
in  the  Holy  Land*,  a*  well  bj  mfyrmytev  as  Istcke  of  vyiclt. 

R.  Branne,  p.  200,  note. 

Who  isayk  and  I am  not  syk?  who  is  ftclaaodrid,  and  I am  not 
brent  ? if  it  bibouelh  to  glone,  I that  glorie  in  tho  tbingisthat  ben  of 
myn  ynfyrmytr.  Waft/.  2 Corynthian r,  cit.  xi. 

Who  is  *icke,  and  t am  not  sicke?  who  is  hurt  m y*  fayth  and  my 
bert  burned)  not?  If  I roust  oedes  rejeyce,  I wyll  refoyce  of  mvoc 
mfiraulns.  Bible,  Anno  1551. 

Presently  after  tlw  deluge,  when  the  same  had  dettroyrd  or  tn- 
firmed  the  nature  of  vegetable*,  by  an  expression  of  enlargement,  it 
is  again  delivered:  Every  moving  thing  that  liveth,  shall  be  meat  for 
you,  even  as  the  green  herb,  have  I given  you  all  things. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Tnlgar  Errours , book  iiL  ch.  XXt. 

Yet  because  it  hath  tbe  outside  of  a specious  reason,  and  specious 
things  we  know  are  aptest  to  woik  with  human  lightness  and  frailty 
even  against  the  wildest  truth  that  sound*  not  plausibly,  let  vs  (him 
it  worth  the  examining  for  the  love  of  hfirmer  Christian*. 

Milton.  I forks,  voL  u fol.  50.  The  Reason  of  Church  Government, 

Which  gallery  and  cell*,  being  in  all  40,  (many  more  thau  we 
needed,)  were  instituted  as  an  infirmary  for  sick  person*. 

Bacon.  Arr  Atlantis,  p.  5. 

lie  wist  not  how  him  to  despoil*  of  life, 

Ne how  to  win  the  wished  victory, 

Sith  him  he  saw  stilt  stronger  grow*  through  atrife, 

And  bimselfo  weaker  through  infirmity. 

Spenser.  Afflt  Queens,  book  iii.  can.  7. 

Tbe  present  elector  is  old  and  infirm,  and  baa,  for  Mine  year*  past, 
deceived  the  world  by  living  so  long. 

Sir  Ifm.  Temple.  ! forks,  vol.  ii.  p.  562.  Memoirs  from  the  Peace , 

1679. 

Dal  some  domestic  reasons  prevailed  with  the  cardinal;  besides 
bis  age  and  great  infirmities,  which  ended  his  life  not  long  after  the 
peace  was  made.  Id.  Ik.  sol.  ii.  p.  565. 

Th#  infirmitory  where  the  sick  lay  was  paved  with  various  colour'd 
marbles,  and  ihe  walls  hung  with  noble  piece*;  the  bed*  are  very 
faire.  Evelyn.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  132.  Rome  1645,  January. 

But  for  my  ow  n part,  being  truly  conscious  to  myself  of  my  infir- 
mity. and  believing  that  what  I diacusirre  at  thi*  time  of  the  minify 
of  the  hrdy  «ng*l«,  I deliver  in  the  presence  of  *ome  of  tho«r  heavenly 
ministers,  I ahall  be  very  careful  to  keep  roy*elf  within  bound*  of 
modesty  and  sobriety, 

/In hop  Balt,  fforks,  vuLi.  p.  304.  Sermon  12. 

[I  thought  it  requisite)  lo  set  down  Mime  experiments  which  by 
tbe  help  of  live  reflections  and  insinuations  that  attend  them,  may 
assist  you  to  discover  the  mfirmnns  and  insufficiency  of  tbe  common 
peripatetick  doctrine  (about  colour.) 

Boyle.  ! forks,  vet.  i.  p.  695.  Of  Colours. 

Vehement  passion  does  not  always  indicate  an  infirm  judgment.  It 
often  accompanies,  and  actuate*,  and  i*  even  auxiliary  u>  a powerful 
understanding. 

Burke.  Harks,  vol.  riii.  p.  295.  On  m Rtqicuie  Peace. 
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INFIRM.  A.  491.  An  infirmary  or  hospital  nr  a*  established  in  the  neigh- 

bourbood  of  Jerusalem,  for  tbe  reception  of  then*  zealous  monks,  wbo 

INFLAME.  rashly  attempting  to  lead  tbe  life  of  hermit*,  had  Iwl  their  sense*,  and 
. r / afterwards  had  recovered  them. 

Jortm,  roliii.  p.  132.  Remark*  on  ftt/riiailicu/  History. 

The  biabop  of  Carthage,  whose  name  was  Dvogratias,  went  the 
round*  every  night,  to  see  how  they  [tbe  nick]  fared  and  what  they 
wanted  : not  deterred  by  hi*  own  infirmities  and  weak  old  age. 

Id.  lb.  p.  126. 

INFIX,  Lat.  inflzv a.  past  participle  of  inflgrrt,  to 
fit  in  or  into,  in,  and  figrre,  to  fix. 

To  fix  or  fasten  in  or  to,  to  join  or  unite  firmly,  inse- 
parably, or  immovably. 

And  therfore  hath  he  not  rmely  suffered  hymselfe  to  be  sene  or 
looked  vppoa  by  them  that  desyre  and  long  for  hym,  but  also  to  he 
touched  and  eaten,  and  y*  very  teeth  to  be  inured  into  his  flesh,  and 
all  folke  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  detyre  of  him. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Workes,  fol.  1114.  A Trtohce  trpon  Ike  Urtifd 
Sacrament  of  f A niter. 

A cloud  of  cumbrous  gnat*  ii*»«  him  molest. 

All  striuing  to  infix  their  feelile  *Ongt, 

That  from  their  noyance  he  no  where  can  real. 

Sp enter.  Faerie  Queene,  book  L can.  1. 

__ Mow  art  thou  maim'd,  said  he, 

And  would  m God  my  happy  hand  had  to  much  honour'd  me, 
To  blue  iw&rf  it  in  thy  breaM,  as  deepe  at  in  thy  foot, 
tuen  to  ti>‘  expnlsure  of  thy  woule. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Uiad,  book  xi.  fob  1 49. 

The  fatal  dart  a ready  passage  found, 

And  deep  within  tbe  heart  infix'd  the  wound. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Areite. 

Then,  instant  closing,  urg'd  the  vengeful  steel ; 

OnTancred’s  thigh  the  furious  weapon  fell, 

And  through  the  mail  infix'd  a ghastly  wound. 

Houle.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  book  vii. 

INFLA'ME,  *1  .Sometimes  also  written  En- 

Ixfla'mf.r,  | flame,  q.  v.  Fr.  cn ft  amber  ; 

J.nfla'mmable,  ) It.  infiammare ; Sp.  infiamar; 
Infla'mmablenes§,  S Lat  infiammare,  in,  and flam- 

Inflammability,  I mare,  from  flamma ; Gr. 

Inflammation,  | <p\eypa,  from  0\cr7-€i»',  arderc, 
Inflammatory.  J urere , to  burn. 

To  warm,  to  heat,  to  burn,  to  enkindle,  to  fill  with 
warmth,  with  ardour,  with  any  warm,  animating  feeling 
or  passion,  or  affection  ; to  incense,  to  exasperate. 

But  an  hcauenly  tpirite  vttereth  a voyce  celestiall : a burning 
tongue  in  loue  lyke  Iyer,  rauithelh  the  heartea  of  Ihe  hearers,  and 
infiamak  their  my  odes. 

Udall.  The  Act et  of  Ike  Apostles,  ch.  ii. 

For  io  them  [colerylre  persons]  moebe  slepe  augmenteth  heate, 
more  than  t*  necessary,  whereby  hot  fumes  and  vtfiamattont  are  often 
ingendred. 

S*r  Thjmas  Etyot.  Caste/  of  Heltk,  book  ii.  p.  46. 

Hrare  me  my  worthy  friends  of  Troy,  and  you  our  honor'd  aid  : 
A little  since.  I had  conceit,  wc  should  hav<j  made  ret  reate, 

By  light  of  the  inflamed  fleet,  with  all  tbe  Greekes  esdieate  : 

But  ilarkneuc  hath  prevented  us. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  s i it.  fol.  114. 

How  now who  are  these?  Oh  my  great  lady's  followers, 
Her  riddle-founders,  and  her  fortune-tellers, 

Her  readers  of  her  loTC-lecturrs,  her  mflamers. 

Beaumont  and  Fteteker.  The  Island  Princess,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Pire  is  stricken  out  of  flints,  that  is,  not  by  kindling  the  air  from 
the  collision  of  two  hard  bodies ; for  then  diamonds  should  do  the  like 
better  then  flint-.,  but  rather  from  tbe  sulphur  and  iji/fanuiAfe  efflu- 
vium* contained  in  them. 

Sir  /’Acuna*  Brown.  I’uLjar  Errourt,  book  lit  ch.  xxi. 

WfiScb  notwithstanding  it  will  do,  [kindlr  the  air  about  it,]  if  the 
ambient  air  be  impregnate  with  subtile  in^amaiiAfir*,  and  such  as  are 
of  quck  ascension.  Id.  Ib. 


Dire  in/tomma/Kos  which  no  cooling  herb  INFLAME. 

Ormcdedbai  liquor  can  aaswage,  _ . 

Nor  breath  of  vernal  air  from  snowy  Alp.  INFLATE. 

.Milton.  Samson  Agonist  et,  I.  627.  ■ r ,M  . 

Refine  and  purge  our  earthly  parts ; 

But,  oh,  inflame  and  fire  oar  hearts. 

Dry  den.  t’em  Creator  Spirit  us. 

Interest  is  likewise  a great  mfiamer,  and  set*  a man  ou  persecution 
under  tiie  colour  of  zeal.  Spectator,  No.  165. 

Our  own  experiment  inform*  us,  that  saltpetre  (which  not  only  is 
inflammable,  but  bums  very  fiercely  and  violently)  may  b«  produced 
by  tbe  coalition  of  two  bodies,  which  are  neither  of  them  inflammable. 

Boyle.  Boris,  voL  i.  p.  367.  An  Experiment  relating  to  Sa/t‘ 
petre. 

I do  not  think  the  easy  inflaatmableneat  of  bodies  to  be  alwaya  a 
sure  proof  of  the  actual  senxible  warmth  of  the  minute  part*  U coo- 
aista  of,  or  mav  be  reduced  into. 

Id.  Ib.  vol.  iti.  p.  336.  Of  tie  Temperature  of  Ike  Snbterraneal 
Regions. 

The  proposed  experiment  seems  to  make  it  somewhat  questionable, 
whether  or  no  inflammability  doth  strictly  in  all  miat  bodies  require 
a distinct  sulphurous  ingredient. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  367.  Am  Experiment  relating  to  Saltpetre. 

For  we  see,  that  spirit  of  wine  toe*,  in  several  cases,  allay  the  in- 
flammation of  the  external  parts,  which  given  inwardly  would  quickly 
inflame  the  body. 

Id.  P>.  vol.  ii.  p.  158.  The  Usefulness  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

When  St.  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  was  arrived  at  Jeru- 
salem, sod  bad  begun  to  visit  the  sacred  places,  the  Half  Ghost  uw 
flamed  her  with  a desire  to  find  the  wood  of  tbe  cross. 

Jvrtin,  vol.  ii.  p.  221.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

Ubanius,  and  the  rest  of  Julian's  sophists,  those  bigot*  of  paganism, 
and  m flamers  of  their  master's  follies,  dared  not  so  much  us  mutter 
the  least  suspicion  of  tins  nature. 

Barbarian.  Bbrks,  roL  riiL  p 228.  Julian's  Attempt  to  rebuild 
ike  Temple , book  ii.  ch.  vi. 

Nor  does  the  barren  awl  conceal  alone 
The  sable  rock  inflammable. 

Jago.  Edge- Hill,  book  iii. 

INFLATE,  1 Lat.  infiatux,  past  participle  of 
Infla'tion.  j infiare,  to  blow  into,  (in.  and  flare,  to 
blow,  which,  with  the  Gr.  0Xp»>,  Vossitis  thinks  a $ono 
facium.) 

To  blow  into,  to  swell  or  puff  out  by  blowing  into  ; 
to  swell  or  puff  out. 

Nought  is  your  fairuesse  but  a fading  floors 
Nought  is  your  famous  land  and  hie  honour 
But  winde  inflate  in  other  meonet  eeres. 

Chancer.  Tie  Complaint  of  Creseide,  fol.  197. 

Also  they  [fylberdes  and  hasyll  turtles]  do  inflate  the  stomak,  and 
cause  head  ache,  but  they  ingender  fatte. 

Sir  Thomas  Elgot.  Castelof  Heltk,  book  il  p.  27. 

Men  alto  do  find  a great  benefit  by  thyme,  if  they  drinke  a syrrnp 
made  of  il  with  honey  ami  ri negro,  in  case  of  ventositie*  and  inflations. 

Holland.  Ptmie,  vol.  ii,  book  sxi.  ch.  ui.  fol.  1 07. 

Pride,  though  it  be  light  in  respect  of  the  inflation,  is  bravie  in  re- 
spect of  the  offence. 

Hail.  Works,  vol.  Ii.  fol.  404.  The  Fall  of  Pride. 

Now  th'  inflated  wave 

Straining  they  scale,  and  sow  impetuous  shoot 
Into  tbe  secret  chambers  of  the  deep. 

Thomas*.  Winter . 

Such  an  inflation  [by  the  spring  and  expansion  of  some  air  (or 
atrial  matter)  included  in  the  thorax  or  the  abdomen]  (though  not 
great)  we  thought  w*  observed. 

Boyle.  Boris,  vol.  iii.  p.  363.  Pneumatical  Experiments  efietr 
Respiration,  til.  4. 

When  passion's  tumults  in  the  bosom  rise. 

Inflate  tbe  features,  and  enrage  the  eyes  ; 

To  nature's  outline  cna  we  draw  too  true, 

Or  nature's  colours  give  too  foil  to  view  ? 

Scott.  Essay.  On  Pointing. 
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INFLATE.  Vet  mutt  he  try,  by  modulstlhn  meet 

— Of  nried  cadence,  and  selected  phrase, 

INFLECT.  Exact  yet  free,  without  ia/loftiM  bold 

v-  n-  T - i ■*  Vo  dignify  that  theme. 

Mama.  The  English  Garden,  book  H. 

INFLECT,  ■")  Fr.  and  Sp.  inflexible;  It.  in - 
Inflection,  or  flexxibiU ; Lat.  inflexibilit ; (in,  pri- 
InfleXion,  Tithe,  and  JLribUU,  from  fleet  ere, 

InfleXed,  flexum*  to  bend ;) 

Inflexible,  That  cannot  or  may  not  he 

Inflexibly,  f bent  or  bowed,  (unbowable,  C'ot- 
In  flexibility,  ffrave,)  stiff,  rigid;  met.  that  can- 

Infle'ctivb,  or  not  or  may  not  be  inclined  or  in- 

InfleXiye,  duced,  influenced  or  persuaded; 

InfleXl're.  J unpliant,  constant ; steady  ; firm, 

fixed. 

Inflect,  inflexion*  &c. ; the  in  is  augmentative  or  em- 
phatical. 

Of  this  thing  is  the  king’s  scepter  a very  apt  signe  and  token)  in 
that  it  is  ferine  and  inflexible. 

Joy*.  Espasicion  of  Darnel*  ch.  vi. 
Some  interpretours  of  poetes  do  imagin  that  Proteus  slgmffeth  to 
he  none  other,  but  a delyuerand  crafty  daunaer,  whiche  in  his  daunse 
rouble  imagyne  the  inflemons  of  the  serpent,  the  soft  and  delectable 
flowynge  of  the  water,  &c. 

Sir  Thomas  Eiyot.  The  Govcmour,  book  i.  eh.  xix. 
Mercurial  is  in  his  Gyranastick*  justly  makes  standing  one  kind  of 
exercise ; and  Galen  when  we  lie  down,  commends  unto  us  middle 
figures;  that  U,  not  to  tie  directly,  or  at  length, 'but  somewhat 
inflected,  that  (he  muscles  may  be  at  rest. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Errxmrt,  book  Ui.  eh.  i, 
David's  righl-heartedness  became  infer  d and  crooked. 

Fr  Ilham,  fol  391.  Si.  Luke * eh.  xiv.  v.  20. 

Be  not  unlike  all  others,  not  austere 
As  thou  art  strong,  inflexible  as  steel ; 

If  thnu  in  strength  all  mortals  dost  exceed, 

In  nncompassionate  anger  do  not  so. 

Milton.  Samson  Agossktes,  I.  816.  p.  101. 
What  do  we  then,  weak  souls,  tremble  to  think  of  appearing  before 
the  dreadful  tribunal  of  the  Almighty?  we  koow  him  indeed  to  be 
infinitely  and  inflexibly  jvat. 

Hall,  fferke,  vol.  iil.  fol.  603.  Christ  Mystic nl . 
They  affirm  it  [the  elephant]  hath  do  joynt,  and  yet  concede  it 
walks  and  mores  about;  whereby  they  conceive  there  may  be  a pro- 
gression or  advancement  made  in  motion  without  inflexion  of  parts. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Errours , book  iii.  ch,  i. 

And  to  be  are  safe,  the  burthen  undergone 

Of  foes  mflexiue,  and  inhuman  hales ; 

Secure  from  violent  and  harmcfull  fates. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey*  fol.  1 16.  7*o  Mart. 

But  the  contrivance  of  nature  is  singular  in  the  opening  and  (hutting 
of  bindeweedt,  performed  by  fire  inflexures*  distinguishable  by  pyra- 
mtdtcall  figures,  ud  also  different  colours. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Cyrus  Garden,  ch.  iii. 

I thought  it  doubtful,  whether  even  those  liquors  would  retain 
smooth  surfaces,  when  they  have  lost  their  fluidity,  and  have  thei. 
parts  no  longer  inflected  and  agitated. 

Boyle.  Works*  vol.  ir.  p.  365.  Experiment  about  Fluids  contiguous 
to  other  Fluids. 

For  the  inflexion  of  the  cord  of  the  first  muscle,  which  causes  it  to 
make  an  angle  on  the  optiek  nerve,  is  made  only  for  this  end. 

Bay.  Of  the  Creation,  part  il.  p.  395. 
Although  this  inflertive  quality  of  the  air  be  a gnral  incumbrance 
and  confusion  of  astronomical  observations ; yet  is  it  not  without 
some  considerable  benefit  to  navigation. 

Dr.  Hook,  Posthumous  Work*.  Lecture  of  Navigation,  p.  446. 
When  to  convenient  vigour  it  attains, 

Suffice  it  lo  provide  a brazro  tube 

hsflext.  J.  Philips.  Cider,  book  ii. 

Thus  pray'd  the  queen  ; the  sister  bears  in  rain 
The  moving  message,  and  returns  again. 

He  stands  inflexible  to  pray'rs  and  tears, 

For  Jove  and  Fata  had  stopp'd  the  hero’s  ears. 

Pitt.  Virgil.  JEneid,  book  ir. 


All  those  who  adhered  inflexibly  to  the  Jacobite  interest,  opposed  INFLECT 
every  step  lliat  was  made  with  great  vehemence.  M 

Burnet.  Own  Timet.  Queen  Anne,  Anna  1706.  INFLICT 

In  hoth  these,  [posture  and  motion.]  to  be  graceful,  it  i»  requisite 
that  there  be  no  appearance  of  difficulty ; there  is  required  a small 
inflexion  of  the  body,  and  a composure  of  the  parts  in  such  a manner 
as  not  to  incumber  each  other,  nor  appear  divided  by  sharp  and  sud- 
den angles. 

Burke.  Works*  voL  I.  p,  246.  On  the  Sublime  and  / leant i fid , see.  22. 

The  numerous  inflexions  of  lb  owe  languages  [Greek  and  Latin] 
leaves  it  in  the  writer’s  power  to  vary  in  many  different  ways,  with 
equal  perspicuity,  the  order  of  his  words. 

Beattie.  Moral  Science,  vol  ii.  part  ir.  eh.  i.  sec.  2.  p.  234.  Of  a 
Sentence. 

The  greatest  blessing  that  can  befall  a slate,  which  is  rigid  and  »*- 
flexible  in  its  institution*,  is  to  be  conquered  by  a people  who  have  a 
better  government,  and  have  made  farther  advances  m the  aria  of  life. 

Priestly.  On  the  First  l*rinciples  of  Government,  p.  135. 

■■■  Of  thee  [Ignorance]  was  bora 

Thvl  grave  inflexibility  of  soul, 

Which  reason  can't  convince,  nor  fear  control. 

Churchill.  Gotham,  book  iii. 

INFLEDGED,  usually  written  Unfledged*  q.  v.  and 
Fledoe,  ante. 

Nut  feathered,  not  clothed  or  covered  with  feathers. 

HU  state  may  be  compared  (o  the  mustard-seed,  very  little  at  the 
beginning,  but  growing  so  great,  that  the  birds  made  nr*u  therein  ; 
or  rather  be  therein  made  nests  for  rnawy  birds,  which  otherwise,  being 
either  imfl edged  or  maimed,  must  have  been  exposed  lo  wind  and 
weather.  Fuller.  Hot  thin*  vol.  i.  p.  95.  Berkshire. 

INFLESH,  in,  and  flesh*  q.  v. 

To  clothe  or  invest  with  flesh. 

Who  th*  Deity,  inflesht,  and  man’s  flesh  deified. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island*  can.  6. 

INFLI'CT,  \ Fr.  infliger;  It.  infliggere;  Sp.  in- 

Imfli'cter,  \fligir  ; Lat.  infligerc,  inflictum,  (in* 
Inflection,  fond  fligere,  to  dash.)  Vossius  thinks 
Infli'ctivb.  ) Jtigo  is  the  Gr.  OXiflut*  JEol. 

To  dash  against,  to  strike  against,  to  strike  as  a pu- 
nishment ; to  punish  or  impose  a punishment. 

Going  ouer  all  the  cities  and  townes  thereof,  they  do  most  dili- 
gently ranxacko  and  serch  out  all  crimes,  and  vpoo  them  which  are  im- 
prisoned they  inflict  due  penuhment,  or,  being  found  not  guilty,  they 
dismiss*  them  vnpnbUhed. 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  3(c-  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  93.  A Description  of  CMm*. 

For,  loe,  the  winged  god,  that  wounded*  harts, 

Caus'd  me  he  railed  lo  account  therefore  • 

And  for  reuengement  of  those  wrongful!  smarts, 

Which  I to  others  did  infltet  afore, 

Addeem'd  me  to  endure  this  peaanoce  sore. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen e,  book  vi.  caa.  8. 

Dm.  It  holds,  they  will  go  thither. 

Cut*.  To  their  summerhouse  ? 

Din.  Thither  i'  tb*  evening,  and  which  is  the  most  infliction*  only 
to  insult  upon  our  miseries. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Little  French  lawyer,  artiv.se.! -tut.  350. 

The  gods  inflictions  keeoe  your  sire  from  yon. 

Dioine  Vtysses,  yet,  abides  not  dead. 

A lxiue  earth,  nor  beneath. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey*  book  L fol.  8. 

For  secret  calumny,  or  the  arrow  flying  in  the  dark,  there  is  no 
public  punishment  left,  but  what  a good  writer  inflicts. 

Pope.  Ixlter  to  th*  Publishers  of  the  Dunciad. 

Now  in  these  torments  of  a guilty  conscience  we  have  some  little 
image  of  the  pains  then  suffered  by  our  Saviour,  tlie  greatness  of  both 
being  founded  upon  the  same  reason  ; namely,  that  God  is  the  sole 
and  immediate  mflieteroi  such  stroke*. 

Soulk.  Sermons,  vol.  iii,  p.  361. 

God  doth  receive  glory  as  well  from  his  tnflsetitms  and  punishments 
as  from  his  rewards. 

Sharpe.  Works , vol.  iii.  p.  227.  Smwow  12. 

Philip  de  Comines,  who  wrote  the  History  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh 
of  France,  could  not  avoid  observing  that  the  divine  vengeance  was 
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INFLICT.  eoMpienoun  in  Ittonwg  to  this  nvrwt  wicked  prine#  the  evil  which  ta 
_ had  tm/licled  upon  others,  and  making  his  punishraont  suitable  to  his 
INFLOW,  offence*. 

. — — j Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  Jlutury,  vol  ii.  p.  289. 

But  yet,  with  fortitude  resign'd, 

HI  [hank  III'  snflscier  of  [lie  blow  ; 

Forbid  the  sigh,  compute  my  mind, 

Nor  let  the  (rush  of  mis‘rv  flow. 

Chatlertoa.  The  Resignation.  From  Love  and  Mi  incss. 
Like  her  own  oak,  the  forest’s  king. 

Though  Britain  feels  the  blow*  around, 

Ev’n  from  the  steel's  n^Mthr  sting, 

New  forte  she  gains,  new  tt'rani  spring, 

And  flourish  from  the  wound. 

Wkit'head.  Ode  32.  Fur  hi*  Majesty  s Birth-day,  4th  Jam*,  1779. 

FNFLOW,  Fr.  influer;  IL  influere,  influire, 

Fnfloent,  Sp.  injhtir ; Lat.  influere , influx- 

I'npllbnce,  r.  um,  in,  and  Jtuere ; A.  S.  flow-tin, 
1'npluence,  n.  to  flow.  See  Flow,  and  Con- 
Inpluk'ntial,  .plow. 

Influentially,  To  inflow ; to  flow  into. 
I'nplik,  Influence,  n . Fr.  **  A flowing 

Inflexion,  in,  (and  particularly)  tin  influence 
Inplij’xiols,  or  influent  course  of  the  planets  ; 
In FLl^xivs.  J their  virtue  ii. fused  into,  or  their 

course  working  on,  inferior  creatures.’*  Cotgrave.  And 
to  influence,  (see  the  Example  from  Sharpe,) 

To  flow  in,  to  pour  in  or  infuse  ; and  thus,  to  inter- 
mix the  qualities  or  agency  of  that  which  is  infused; 
and  further,  to  actuate  the  course  or  current;  to  actuate 
the  feelings,  give  a motion  or  impulse  to  them. 


Than  fair*  Fhcbns,  lament  an  i lamp  of  light, 

Of  man  and  tacit,  tsith  fruit  and  flr-rishing, 

Tender  nonce,  and  baautar  of  night 
And  <if  the  world,  causing  by  Ins  mouiog 
And  influence,  life  in  all  ertniy  thing. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Crrseide,  fol.  191. 
But  O fortune,  ex ecu  trice  of  wierdev, 

O influents  of  these  tawens  hie. 

Id  The  thirdc  Buehe  o/  Trmlus,  fol.  1 70. 
Shee  taij,  Ah.  dearest  lord ! what  euill  star** 

On  you  hath  frown’d,  and  pour'd  his  influence  tad, 

That  of  youraetfc  ye  thus  berobtad  are. 

flpenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  8. 

This  first  eternal  pair  we  camwt  cooreive  to  have  an  existence  by 
a bare  cosine  of  nature,  willxiat  an  eternal  creation  of  them  by  Al- 
mighty God,  an.l  aa  uniotom»ittcd  influence  from  him  to  support 
them  in  a state  of  incorruptibility  through  the  vast  abyss  of  eternity. 

Hal r.  Ortgtn  of  Mankind,  ch.  e.  *cc.  I . 

And  as  it  (humilita]  is  healthful  for  their  own  minds,  so  it  is  more 
operative  and  influent  upon  others,  then  any  other  vertue. 

Mcmtagus  IMvaute  Essay**,  Trent.  9.  part  ii.  sec.  2. 

And  our  now  overshadow’d  souls  (to  whose  beauties  stars  were 
foils)  may  be  exactly  emblem'd  by  those  crusted  globes,  whose  «- 
flwential  emission*  are  intercepted  by  the  interposal  of  the  benighting 
element,  while  the  purer  essence  is  imprison'd  within  the  narrow 
comps**?  of  a centre. 

Ulanvsl.  The  Tandy  of  Dogmatising,  rh.  ii.  p.  13. 

The  fouilh  ia,  the  emission  of  spirits,  and  immatrriate  powers  and 
Tirlnes  in  those  things  which  work  by  the  volvrrsal  coufiru ration  and 
sympathy  of  tbo  world  ; not  by  forms  or  celestial  inflmxtrt,  (as  is 
vainly  taught  and  received,)  but  by  the  primitive  nature  of  matter 
nod  the  seed*  of  things. 

Bacon,  Saturn!  History,  Corf.  X.  ncc.  997. 

They  therefore  that  must  support  an  existence  of  the  first  indivi- 
dual parents  of  hum^pe  nature,  ami  that  those  individuals  had  an 
eternal  existence,  must  necessarily  '•oppose  that  they  bad  that  exist* 
ence  by  an  eternal  creation  of  Almighty  God,  and  an  eternal  influx 
and  support  from  him  in  that  incorruptible  estate  through  all  the  vast 
extent  of  an  eternal  duration. 

Hale.  Origin  of  Mankind,  cb.  v.  see.  1. 


The  retiring  of  the  mind  within  itself  is  the  slate  which  is  most 
tusceptible  of  divine  influrum. 

Bacon.  Advantages  of  Learning , book  ii. 


The  moon  hath  an  tnjbunam  power  to  make  impressions  upon  INFLOW. 
Ibeir  humours.  Hour  U English  Tear*.  — 

He  is  the  inflastv*  head,  who  both  governs  the  whole  body,  and  INFOROIL 
every  member  which  ta  in  any  wxy  serviceable  to  the  l«ody.  v mm v'**' 

Iloldsworth,  inauguration  Sermon,  (1642,)  p.  9. 

Hither  of  these,  [prescription*,]  if  timely  applied,  will  out  only 
resist  the  influx,  but  dry  up  the  inflamed  humour. 

Hssemtm.  Chirurgical  Treatises,  book  i.  eh.  iiL 

In  every  relation  wherein  we  can  stand  to  one  another,  it  (reli- 
gion] influence! h upon  us,  in  onler  to  the  making  on  more  useful. 

Sharpe.  Ilurks,  vol.  i.  p.  41.  Sermon  2. 

Onr  stars  do  show  their  excrllenca, 

Not  by  their  light,  but  influence. 

Haller.  To  Chloru. 

The  chief  intention  of  chirurgery,  as  well  as  medicine,  is  keeping  a 
just  equilibrium  between  the  influent  flouts  snJ  vascular  solids. 

Arbuthnot.  Of  Aliments,  ch.  v.  prop.  3.  p.  96. 

Embrace  not  the  opacnsis  and  blind  vide  of  opinions,  but  that  which 
looks  mot*  luciferously  and  influentially  unto  eimdiiess. 

Bream.  Christian  Ahralsty,  vol.  iii.  p.  3. 

When  the  great  spring-tide*  com*  roaring  over  those  shoals  (at  the 
uew  and  full  moons)  out  .«f  the  .Malacca  streight*,  llie  first  influx  is 
irresistible  by  such  ve*»el*  as  u*<-  that  port. 

Boyle.  Harks,  vul.  v.  p.  606.  Strange  Reports,  relation  8- 

It  shows  the  anxiety  of  the  great  men  who  influenced  the  conduct 
of  affairs  *l  that  grva:  rveot,  to  make  the  revolution  a parent  of  set- 
tlement, nod  not  a nursery  of  future  revolutions. 

Burke,  Haris,  voL  v.  p.  fiS.  On  the  Revolution  in  France. 

After  the  restoration  there  succeeded  in  its  place,  and  since  the  re- 
volution has  been  methodically  pursued,  the  more  successful  expe- 
dient of  influence, 

Tale y.  Moral  Philosophy,  book  v.  ch.  vii.  Of  the  British  Consti- 
tution, vol.  ii.  p.  229. 

Tny  influent,,,!  vigour  re  i: spires 

This  feeble  frame,  dispels  the  shade  of  death, 

And  bids  me  throw  myself  nfl  God  in  prayer. 

Thompson.  Sickness,  book  iii. 

When  the  Spaniards,  who,  under  the  coodiet  of  Columbus,  dis- 
covered America,  had  taken  possession  of  iu  most  wealthy  region*, 
they  surprised  and  terrified  Europe  by  a sudden  and  unexampled 
influx  of  riches. 

Johnson.  H'orks,  vol.  viii.  p.  87.  Thoughts  respecting  thr  Falkland 
/stand*. 

INFOLD,  also  written  Enfold,  q.  v.  ; in,  and  fold, 
q.  v.  Goth,  fa/d- an ; A,  S.  f old- an  ; P.  voud-en  ; 

Gcr.  fall-cn,  ptivare, , complicate.  Ant!  Wachier  iu 
inclined  to  think  the  Northern  word  is  derived  (with 
no  little  violence)  from  pit  care. 

To  lap  or  wrap  over,  to  euwrap,  to  envelope,  to  en- 
close, to  encircle. 

So  in  th’iv  pilgrimage  I would  behold 

You  as  you’re  virtue’s  temple,  not  as  she  ; 

What  walls  of  tender  crystal  her  infold. 

What  eyes,  hand*,  bosom  her  pure  altart  be. 

thnne.  To  the  Countess  of  Bedford. 

T1>en  high  exploits  were  undergone,  then  Troiaps  in  their  wnls 
Had  taeoe  infolded  bar  vaeeke  lambs,  bad  Jove  winkt  at  their  fals. 

Chapman  if, oner.  Hind,  book  viii.  fed.  107. 

These  powers  infold  the  Greek  and  Trojan  train 
In  war  aqd  discard's  adamantine  chain, 

Indissolubly  strong  ; the  fatal  tye 

Is  stretch’d  on  both,  and,  cloae  compell’d,  they  die. 

Pope.  Id.  lb.  book  xiii. 

In  balm  imbosom’d  every  rpjfioo  lies, 

Of  ambient  ether  and  infolding  skies. 

Brookes.  Universal  Beauty,  book  i.  L 212. 

INFO'RCE,  More  usually  written  Enfant., 
Inpu'rcemlnt,  >9.  v.;  in,  and  force,  q.  v.  Fr.  forcer, 
Infu'hcer.  ) iLforzare;  Sp .forxar;  Low  Lai. 
farliare,  from  for  lit,  strong;. 

To  do.  or  try,  or  attempt  to  do,  with  force  or  strength, 
with  violence ; to  compel ; to  give /ora  or  strength  to  ; 
to  give  energy,  weight,  or  authority. 
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1NP0RCE.  Nature,  that  taught  my  wly  dog,  God  wat, 

Kuen  for  my  take  to  licae  where  I do  loue, 

INFORM.  Jkfbrced  him,  whereas  my  lady  aat 

y „ j With  humble  sutc  before  her  falling  flat 

fiytiil.  The  lamer  praivth  pity,  «$*C. 

Claspyng  theirlegsrs  to  gether,  they  inf, tree  themsclfev  with  strength 
and  agilitio,  to  throw e down  who  other, 

Sir  Thomaa  Elyot.  The  Govemonr,  book  i.  cb  xiil 

■ — When  through  the  Saxon*'  pride 
The  godlike  race  of  Brute  to  Severn’*  setting  aide 
Were  cruelly  tnfore  d. 

Drayton.  Pely-nlbiim,  song  9. 

That  shall  I vnto  you,  quoth  he,  bewray; 

Lett  ye,  therefore,  more  huppely  me  blame, 

A t»d  deem  it  docn  of  evil,  that  through  infareement  came. 

Spensrr.  Faerie  Qarenr,  book  v.  eao.  11. 

The  true  church  discipline  proceeds  never  to  any  corporal  inf  tree. 
Rim / or  forfeiture  of  money,  which  in  all  spiritual  things  ate  the  two 
arms  of  antichrist,  not  of  the  true  church. 

Milton.  Prate  If  aria.  vol.  i.  fol.  5-tS.  Of  CSvil  Power  w Eccle- 
ontical  Causes. 

When  God  was  pleased  to  new  model  the  world  by  the  introduc- 
tioa  of  a new  religion,  and  that  in  the  room  of  one  set  up  by  himself, 
it  was  requisite  that  lie  thould  recommend  it  to  the  reason  of  men 
with  the  same  authority,  and  etidence,  that  mforced  the  farmer. 

South.  Srrmont,  vuL  i.  p.  230. 

Mr.  Jackson’*  infircement  of  the  foregoing  argument  has  been 
partly  consider'd  above,  where  it  is  shewn  that  tnii  necessary  infinity 
of  space  ami  time  must  resolve  into  a power  in  the  mind  of  continu* 
ally  repeating  those  ideas  in  an  uniform  manner,  or  its  never  finding 
any  reason  to  atop  the  account. 

Im w.  Enquiry,  eh.  i.  p.  63.  Of  Space. 

And,  as  the  last  inforcer  of  it,  and  the  moat  aaiisficd  with  his  ex- 
ploit, the  lata  author  of  the  Cprscxkmu  between  Sacred  and  Profane 
Hut  ary,  lakes  the  honour  of  il  to  himself,  I shall  examine  his  reason- 
ing at  large. 

IFurhurton.  H’orks , vol.  iv.  p.  334.  The  Diruir  I sg  at  ton,  book  iv. 
sec.  6. 

INFO'RM,  "A  Also  anciently  written  Enform, 
Informant,  | q.  v.  in,  and/orm,  q.  v.  A.  S.frem- 
Informa'tion,  W to  frame.  Fr.  informer ; It.  in- 
Info’rmative,  iforma re ; Sp.  irtfjrmar;  Low  Lai. 

Info'rm  f.r.  ) informare ; and  although  a word  en- 
tirely unknown  to  classic  authors,  yet  truly  elegant,  (says 
Skinner,)  qvi  enim  a liquid  alii  figni/ieal,  for  mam  *ru 
ideam  rei  cjus  intellect tti  rrprtncntat  et  imprimit. 

To  present  to,  and  impress  upon  the  mind  the  form 
or  idea  of  a thing ; to  give  or  convey  ideas ; to  con- 
vey or  communicute  knowledge ; to  instruct  with  know- 
ledge or  intelligence,  io  (each;  to  fill  with  ideas  or 
sensations,  to  inspire  with,  to  animate ; to  acquaint , 
to  disclose;  to  make  known,  sc.  a crime,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  accuse. 

My  sonne,  as  I shall  the  informe,  • 

Tnere  ben  yet  of  au  other  forme 
Of  dedly  vices  seueo. 

Gower.  Conf.  A m.  book  i.  fol.  II. 

Thou  shalt  haw*  information 
Such  as  Silqaster  shall  the  Uche, 

The  oedeth  of  none  other  leche. 

Id.  Ib.  book  ii.  fol.  46. 

But  there  can  be  imthyng  more  coaueaivl  than  by  tytel  and  lylel  to 
trayue  and  exorcyse  them  io  spekywge  nf  Latin : inf  tunning  them  to 
know*  first  the  names  in  Latin  of  al  thynges  that  come  in  syghu*.  and 
to  name  all  the  parties  of  iheyr  bodyes. 

Sir  Thomaa  Elyot.  The  Goner  now,  book  i.  ch,  V. 

Here  vpo«  hee  called  Dumnorix  aside:  and  taking  his  brootber  to 
him,  declared  what  matters  he  hod  to  charge  him  with,  laying  before 
him  what  te/b rawest*  were  pot  vp  against  him,  fit  what  complaynt  j* 
citie  hadde  mode  of  him. 

Arthur  Goldyng,  Cottar.  Comment ar irt,  book  i fol.  16 


But  woo  to  sucho  informrrt  who  they  be  INFORM. 

Thai  makolh  their  malirc  the  tnalrr  of  the  power  

And  cruelly  without  conscience  right  or  pity  IN  FOR- 

Disgargith  theyr  venom*  under  that  colowre.  M.ATION. 

Skelton.  EmcU  Information.  . 

Betides  all  this,  he  vs’d  oft  to  beguile 

Poore  auters,  that  in  court  did  haunt  some  white : 

For  h*  would  lean**  their  bu*tt»*»  secretly, 

And  then  informe  his  master  lustily. 

Spenser.  Mother  Hubbeftfa  Tote. 

She  gilded  us,  but  you  aro  gold  ; and  she 
Inf. nurd  us,  but  trantobttaotutea  )ou  : 

Soft  depositions,  which  ductile  be, 

Elixir-likc,  she  makes  not  clean,  hut  new. 

I>onnr.  7\t  the  Qmntca » of  Huntingdon. 

• - If  old  respect, 

A*  I suppose,  towards  your  once  gloried  friend, 

My  son  uow  captive,  hither  hath  inform'd 
Your  younger  fort,  while  mine  cast  back  with  age 
Came  lagging  after  ; say  if  he  be  here. 

Mtlton.  Samaon  Agomttes,  p.  89.  L 336. 

The  matter  can  be  actuated  at  once  but  by  a single  informants  and 
space  is  replenish!  by  one  corporal  inexistence. 

G tonsil.  The  Canity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  XVI.  p.  153. 

He  did  ordaine  re  medic  against  the  practice  that  was  grvwne  in 
vse,  to  stop  and  dampti  informations  vpoa  pcnall  lawes,  by  procuring 
imformatkma  by  collusion  to  be  put  in  by  the  confederates  of  the  de- 
linquents, to  be  faintly  prosecuted,  and  let  fall  at  pleasure  ; and  plead- 
ing them  in  barre  of  the  informations,  which  were  prosecuted  with 
effect.  Bacon.  King  Henry  Fit.  fol,  75 

Many  put  out  their  force  informative 
In  their  ethereal!  corporeity. 

Devoid  of  beterogeoeall  organicy. 

More.  On  the  Soul,  port  ii.  can.  2.  p.  14. 

Those  base  inform  'd  who  (by  envy  led) 

Three  Hebrews’  ruine  did  with  fraud  conspire. 

Stirling.  Doomerday.  The  seventh  Hotert. 

Ooe  portion  of  informing  fire  was  given 
To  brutes,  th’  inferior  family  of  heaven. 

Dry  den.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther . 

And  never,  never  pay  die  mighty  debt ; 

But,  long  m life  informs  this  fleeting  frame, 

My  aoul  shall  honour  fair  Eliza's  name. 

Pitt.  Virgil.  aEntid,  book  iv. 

Your  [Algernon  Sidney’s]  present  abode  was  no  seer  t to  me,  be- 
fore 1 knew  it  from  your  own  hand  : that  information  having  I wen 
given  me  about  two  or  three  months  since  by  some  English  gentle- 
men, who  passed  from  Italy  through  Germany  And  these  parts  into 
England. 

Sir  Hm.  Temple.  Works, , voL  i.  p.  265.  Letter  to  Colonel  Sidney, 

April 29,  1667,  N.S. 

Nature!  informer  of  the  Poet's  art, 

Whose  force  alone  can  raise  or  melt  the  heart, 

Thou  art  his  guide  ; each  passion,  every  line,, 

Whste'er  lie  draws  Io  please,  must  all  be  thine 

Pope.  Prologue  to  Sopnonufut. 

It  was  the  last  evidence  of  the  kind.  The  informant  was  hanged. 

Burke  Works,  vq|.  ai.  p.  332.  On  the  Affairs  of  India. 

Tell  not  os  new  what  ev’ry  body  knows. 

And,  new  and  old.  still  hasten  lo  a close ; 

There,  ent'riog  in  a focus  round  and  neat. 

Let  all  your  rays  of  information  meet. 

Catrper.  Conversation. 

It  is  also  strange  that  the  informer,  knowing  the  curtain  death  lo 
whirfa  he  exposed  himself,  should  venture  on  such  a mod  and  des- 
perate attempt. 

Jorttn.  Remarks  on  Ectientutual  History,  voL  ii.  p.  79. 

Information,  in  Law,  is  one  of  (he  inodes  by  which  a 
person  charged  with  a misdemeanour,  is  prosecuted  and 
brought  to  punishment  for  his  offence.  It  resembles  an 
Indictment  in  many  respects,  and  may  he  defined,  the 
written  accusation  of  one  or  more  persons  of  a misde- 
meanour, filed  either  by  the  King's  Coroner  or  the  Attor- 
ney-General in  the  Crown  Office.  The  King's  Coroner 
h*  frequently  called  the  Clerk,  and  frequently  the  Master 
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ISFOR-  of  the  Crown  Office,  It  appear*  from  the  definition 
TUNE,  .that  an  Information  differs  from  an  Indictment  only  in 
two  respects  ; 1st,  it  docs  not  extend  to  such  crimes  aa 
Treason  or  Felony ; 2dly,  it  is  never  brought  before  or 
found  by  a Grand  Jury,  The  filing  by  cither  of  the 
officers  mentioned  above  supplies  the  place  of  the  finding 
by  the  Grand  Jury.  The  form  of  ati  Information  is  that 
the.  Coroner  of  our  Lord  the  King  presents  ; of  an  In- 
dictment. that  the  Jurort  of  our  Lord  the  King  upon 
their  oath*  present ; but  with  this  small  formal  varia- 
lion,  the  presentment  or  statement  of  the  offence  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  both. 

The  Attorney  General  may  file  an  Information  agnin< 
any  one  at  his  own  discretion,  but  he  rarely  or  never 
does  so,  unless  the  offence  be  of  a very  grave  nature, 
and  calculated  to  disturb  the  Government,  so  that  an 
immediate  prosecution  is  desirable.  These  are  usually 
called  ex  officio  Informations.  The  King's  Coroner 
files  his  Information  upon  the  application  of  private 
persons;  but  by  Statute  4 and  5 William  and  Mary, 
c.  18.  he  must  first  have  the  express  permission  of  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench.  The  Court  will  grant  its  per- 
mission for  any  flagrant  misdemeanours,  such  as  riots, 
batteries,  gross  immoralities,  and  libels.  In  cases  of  libel, 
the  Court,  previous  to  granting  permission,  requires 
the  applicant  to  swear  positively  that  the  libel  is  false. 
This  practice  frequently  induces  the  innocent  object  of  a 
libel  to  proceed  by  Information  rather  than  by  Indictment 
or  Civil  action,  because  he  will  be  enabled  by  so  doing 
to  clear  his  character  from  the  imputations  cast  upon  it 
by  his  own  oath,  an  advantage  which  he  cannot  otherwise 
obtain.  An  opportunity  is  always  given  to  the  offending 
* party  to  show  cause  why  the  permission  should  not  be 
granted.  When  grunted,  the  Information  is  drawn  up 
and  filed  in  the  Crown  Office ; the  Sheriff*  is  then  com- 
manded to  summon  the  party  accused  to  appear  in 
Court  on  a certain  day  ; on  his  appearance  the  Petit 
Jury  is  sworn,  and  he  is  put  upon  his  trial.  If  a magis- 
trate acts  illegally  in  his  office  through  corrupt  motives, 
the  Court  will  grant  an  Information  against  him,  but  if 
he  intends  to  act  honestly,  and  merely  mistakes  his 
duty,  the  application  is  invariably  refused.  Informa- 
tions by  the  King’s  Coroner  are  usually  called  Criminal 
Informations. 

When  a Statute  gives  a penalty  in  part  to  the  King 
and  in  part  to  the  Informer,  the  latter  qui  tarn  pro 
domino  r-gc,  quam  pro  teipso  sequitur,  may  proceed  by 
Information,  which  is  then  called  a Qui  Tam  Informa- 
tion. 

During  a period  of  more  than  150  years,  commencing 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  Informations  were  con- 
stantly prosecuted  in  the  Star  Chamber,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  the  sole  judges  of  the  law,  the  fact, 
and  the  penalty.  They  were  turned  to  a still  more  in- 
famous purpose  by  Statute  11  Henry  VII.  c.  3.,  which 
permitted  them  to  be  brought  by  any  Informer  upon 
any  penal  Statute,  not  extending  to  life  and  limb. 
Dudley  and  Empson  signalized  themselves  by  the  op- 
pressive use  which  they  made  of  this  Statute,  to  the 
disgust  of  the  whole  nation,  exeept  of  Henry  himself, 
whose  treasury  was  enriched  by  the  frequent  fines 
exacted.  By  these  means  the  subject  was  constantly 
put  on  his  trial,  without  the  sanction  of  a Grand 
Jury.  This  Statute  was  repealed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  the  Star  Chamber  was  abolished  in 
the  16th  year  of  Charles  I.  In  the  times  immediately 
preceding  the  Revolution  of  1698,  Informations  by  the 


King's  Coroner  were  used  for  purposes  of  oppression.  1NFOR- 
This  produced  the  Statute  4 and  5 William  and  Mary  MaTION, 
mentioned  above.  Since  which  time  they  have  remained 
on  the  same  footing. 


Info'rji,  } Fr.  It.  and  Sp.  informe,  un-form- 
Info'rmed,  f ed,  q.  V. ; shapeless,  or  deformed,  q.  v. 
I npo'kmouk,  t See  an  Example  from  J.  Taylor  in  e. 
i npo'km ity.  ) Epkorm. 


IMPOR- 

TUNE. 


Bleak  cramps  and  naked  hill*. 

Aod  the  whole  pro-pet  1 m informe  and  rude. 

Cotton.  Wanders  of  the  Peake,  (1681,)  p.  76. 
So  after  Kitut*  inundation, 

Infinite  shapes  of  creature*  men  doe  find, 
informed  in  the  mo-l,  on  which  the  auntie  hath  shin'd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  (jueene,  book  UL  can.  6. 
The  lx  holder  at  first  sight  conceive*  it  a rude  and  informant  Imp 
of  flesh,  and  impute*  the  ensuing  shape  unto  the  mouthing  of  the  dam. 

Sir  Thomas  Bras rn.  Vulgar  Errours,  ch.  ri.  p.  150. 

If  we  affirm  a total  infirmity,  it  cannot  admit  so  forward  a term  u 
an  abortment ; for  that  suppocclh  confirmation. 

Id.  lb. 

INFO'RMAL,")  Not  according  to,  deviating  from. 
Informality.  J settled,  regulated,  or  prescribed 
form  or  fashion,  mode  or  method,  rule  or  order ; irre- 
gular. disorderly  ; in  Shakspeare,  ill-framed,  and,  con- 
sequently, deranged. 

I doe  perceiue  these  ponre  informal!  women  are  do  more  but  in- 
struments of  tome  more  mightier  member  that  «eti  mem  on. 

Skakspeare.  Measure  fur  Measure,  fol,  81. 
But  they  concluded,  that,  whatever  informalities  or  nullities  were 
pretended  to  be  in  the  bulls  or  breve*,  the  I’ope  was  the  only  compe- 
tent judge  of  it 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformat  urn,  Anno  1531. 
The  «aid  Hasting*  did,  on  the  ISth  day  of  August,  1781,  send  to 
the  Rajah  a charge  in  writing,  which,  though  informal  and  irregular, 
may  be  reduced  to  four  articles. 

Burke.  Works,  vol.  xi  p.  434.  Against  Warren  Hastings- 

INFORM  ID  ABLE,  »n,  privative,  and  formidable, 

9*  r; 

Not  to  be  feared,  not  to  be  dreaded  ; not  terrible. 
Whose  higher  intellectual  more  I shun. 

And  strength,  of  courage  haughtic,  and  of  limb 
Heroic  built,  though  of  terminal  mould. 

Foe  not  mfirmsdab/e,  exempt  from  wound, 

1 not 

MU/ on.  Paradise  Lost,  book  ix.  L 48& 

INFO'RTUNE,  *\  Fr.  infortune ; It.  infortunato 
Importuned,  ISp.  infortunado  ; Lat.  infortu- 
Inpo'rtunate,  Vno/tta,  unfortunate,  q.  v.  (as  the 
Importunately,  I word  is  now  written.)  See  also 
Infortu'nity.  J Fortune,  ante.  As  the 
u Fr.  infortune,  unfortunate,  unhappy,  unluckie,  suc- 
cessless, disastrous."  Cotgravc. 

And  the  old  noun  infortune  ; — misfortune. 

Pier  escaped  of  that  ship  hut  onliche  on  man,  that  clcucd  to  a mast, 
aod  cam  to  the  londe,  and  told  the  imfortume. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  439,  note. 

1 wofull  wrelchc  and  inf  or  tuned  might. 

Chaucer.  The  fourth  Booke  of  Troilus,  fol.  188. 
Far  of  fortunes  sharpe  aduenitie 

Pie  worst  kind  of  tnfortunr  it  this— 

A man  to  haoe  been  in  protperitie 
And  it  remember,  whan  it  pasted  is. 

Id.  Jb.  foL  175. 

Full  ofte  of  sodeine  chance  he  fongeth 
Such  mfirtsuss,  that  him  greuelh. 

Gnteer.  Conf.  Am.  book  if.  fol.  81 . 
Inf  or  tuna!  ascendent  tortuous, 

Of  which  the  lord  is  helpelet  fail,  alas  t 
Out  of  his  angle  into  the  darkest  hous. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lames  Talc,  v.  4722. 
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1NPOR- 

TOME. 


IN’FK/N- 

CttlSK. 


tn  which  the  gentleman  was  iufiirtunatrly  incumbred  with  wants, 
end  worn*  matched  with  many  ill  dupoted  people. 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  Sfe.  vet.  iii.  fol.  145.  Sir  Hum.  Gilbert. 
Other  there  be  (hat  ascribe  hia  inforlumtte,  only  U>  the  stroke  and 
punishment  of  God. 

Hall.  Edward  IV.  The  ninth  Ytre. 


For  liii  arme*  ( either  in  famine  or  duill  warms)  were  neuer  in- 
fort  unale  ; neither  did  hoc  know  what  a disaster  meant. 

Macon.  King  Henri/  I'll.  fol.  234. 
Then  Shechem,  Amnnn,  Tarquin,  by  lust’s  raje, 

Who  were  to  force  mfortunatrly  strong. 

Stirling  Doome s-day.  The  seventh  Hvurc. 

— — Since  liee  (Jove) 

The  meaues  to  all  thing*  knowea ; and  doth  decree 
Fortunes,  in  fortune*,  to  the  mortal!  race. 

Chapman.  Homer,  (htyssey,  book  xx.  j».  309. 

Tliis  occasion  will  worhe  and  moliifi*  the  Roman**  as  a man  would 
l»a>e  them,  to  come  on  ami  assent  to  any  accord,  coittideriog  they  are 
well  tamed  with  the  nfortusutis  of  this  battell. 

Holland.  Limit,  Cal.  ] 1 52. 

They  that  upbraid  a man  with  m fort  unity , or  reproach  him  for 
Mime  default  or  blemish  in  his  parentage,  do  like  vain*  lo»le*  beat 
thiw  thing*  that  are  without,  but  never  come  near  ttie  quick,  nor 
touch  the  soule,  t»e  yet  any  thing  which  truly  deserveth  correction, 
blame,  or  biting. 

Id.  I ’foil  arch,  fol.  40.  Reading  and  Hearing  of  Poems  and  Poets. 

INFRA'CT,  "j  Fr.  infraction;  Sp.  infraction ; 

Infra'ction,  ( Lat.  infraciio,  from  infrangere,  in- 

Infra'ctor,  ffractum,  to  break  into,  (in,  and 
Infrangible.  J frangtre,  to  break.)  See  Fract. 
Infract , (in,  privative :)  unbroken  ; whole,  entire,  in- 
violate. 


To  endow  with  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  a free 
citizen;  to  free  ; to  act  at  liberty;  to  admit  to  free- 
dom ; to  eudeuizeu. 

It  is  aat  loege  sms  that  thou  in  a pryuale  judgement,  were  ouer- 
comeo  of  a poor*  man  hut  late  wf raunchy  ted. 

Sir  Thnma*  Klyot,  The  Gowernour.  book  iL  eh.  vii. 

The  other  (called  Maxim!)  was  Fabias  Rullus,  for  that  he  put  from 
the  senate  certain  bondmen  in  franchised,  who  through  their  riches  and 
favour  had  obtained  that  place. 

Sir  Thomas  \orlh.  Plutarch,  fol.  531.  Pom  pan. 

Whence  i(  follow*  that  the  amplitude  and  infranchisement  of  hu- 
mane  rca»>9  cannot  lie  uni  properly  to  be  impair'd  by  these  limits 
and  regulations. 

Mauntagu*.  Devout e Etsages,  Treat.  I . sec.  3. 

He  [Dr.  Karo]  being  an  alien,  ought  to  have  carried  himself  quietly 
and  peaceably  in  a conn  try  where  was  w humanely  harboured  ami 
infronchtted,  both  himself  and  his  family. 

Strypr.  Life  if  - drchbukap  Parker , Anna  1595. 
With  him  his  youthful  consort,  sad  no  more, 

Psyclie,  mfranchu'd  from  all  mortal  pain, 

Who,  every  (rial  i»f  obedience  o'er, 

Enjoy*  the  blessings  of  the  heavenly  reign. 

Hamilton,  The  Youngest  Grace, 

INFRE'Ql/ENT,’)  Fr.  infrequent  i Sp.  infre- 
Infre'quknck,  yquenle;  It.  infrtqucnza Lut. 

Infre'quency.  J i tt frequent,  in,  privative,  and 
frequms,  perhaps  frecoena , fr  miens,  fere , «.  e.  pi  uri- 
Tnum,  and  men*.  Vossiur.  See  Fre^lent. 

Cotgrave  nays,  " seldom  haunting,  little  resorting  to. 
much  absent  from."  Also 

Few,  rare,  unusual,  uncommon,  seldom. 


Infraction,  (in,  augmentative.)  breach,  violation. 

So  when  my  broken  sleepes  have  drawee,  the  nights  t’  extremes! 
length, 

And  ended  many  blondy  dales,  with  still -employed  strength. 

To  guard  their  weakness*  t and  preserve,  their  nines  contcnU  infract ; 
And  I hav«  boon?  rob’d  before  ibeir  eves. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  ix.  fol.  122. 
Who  shall  be  depositary  of  the  'i»?hs  and  leagues  of  princes,  or 
fulminate  against  the  perjured  infractors  uf  them. 

Lard  Herbert.  Henry  VIII.  p.  363. 
And  therefore  he  that  nameth  an  ntomt.  saith  as  much, as  im/Yangi» 
Me,  impartible,  and  without  vacuity. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  fifil.  Opinions  vf  Philosophers. 
But,  raging  Mill  amid  the  shaggy  nwrks. 

Now  flashes  o'er  the  scatter'd  fragments,  now 
Aslant  the  hollow  channel  rapid  darts ; 

And,  falling  fa*t  from  gradual  slope  to  slope, 

With  wild  infracted  course,  and  lessen'd  roar, 

It  gains  a safer  lied,  and  Meals  at  last 
Along  the  mazta  of  the  quiet  vale. 

Thomson,  Summer. 

The  young  Kiog  of  Denmark,  upon  hit  coming  to  the  crown,  com- 
plained of  these  infractions. 

Burnet.  Own  Times.  IVdliam  III.  Anna  1699. 
There  the  great  ruler  of  the  Bture  round 
Stopp'd  his  swift  chariot,  amt  bi*  steed*  unbound. 

Fed  with  ambrosial  herbage  from  his  hand ; 

And  link'd  their  fellockx  with  a golden  band. 

Infrangible , Immortal. 

Pope.  Homer.  /Lad,  book  xiiL 
And  wheresoe'er  th'  infraction  first  arose, 

Still  judg'd  th'  aggressors  Man's  and  Nature’s  foes. 

Hart.  Boetius  to  Rutttcama. 

The  sword  brake  short,  nor  could  the  fore*  withstand, 

(No  earthly  temper  of  a mortal  hand 
Could  arms  divine,  infrangible  sustain) 

Th*  brittle  weapon  shiver'd  on  the  plain. 

Hoote.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  book  vii. 

INFRA'NCHISE,  \ More  commonly  written  En- 
Infran'chisement.  J franchise,  q.v.  in,  and  fran- 
chise, q.  *?. 

VOL.  XXIII. 


Theacte  where  of  [frugalitiej  is  at  this  day*  as  mfreqmente  or  out 
of  vs*  amoage  all  sort**  of  me*,  as  the  lenmea  be  sfraunge  vnlo 
them,  which  haue  not  bene  well  instructed  in  I .at  ye. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot.  The  Uawemour,  book  iii,  ch.  xxi. 

[A  poore  conscionable  Christian]  wearing  out  his  dayes  io  a 
rough  penetentiall  severity,  cooling  bb  infrequent  pleasures'  with 
sighs,  ami  *iucing  them  with  tcare*. 

Hall.  H arks,  vol.  i.  foL  455.  The  Deceit  of  Appearance. 

!■  it  -olitudc  and  infrrquence  of  visitation?  This  may  perhaps  be 
troubles  .me  in  a man  that  knows  not  to  entertain  himself;  but,  to 
him  that  can  hold  continual  discourse  with  his  own  heart,  no  favour 
can  be  greater. 

Id.  tb  vol.  iii,  foL  489.  The  Free  Prisoner,  sue.  4. 

For  it  was  the  solitude  amt  infrequency  of  the  place  that  brought 
the  dragon  thither,  rather  than  the  dragon  that  caused  the  said  desert 
solitariness. 

Holland.  Plutarch.  fuL  1078.  HTty  Charles  cease  to  give  Answers. 

We  have  been  apt  to  suspect,  that  its  inefficacy,  [the  m root] 
if  it  be  but  infrequent,  might  possibly  proceed  from  its  having  been 
unseasonably  gathered. 

Boyle.  Harks,  vol.  I p.  346.  Of  L'nsucc*ed*ng  Experiment*. 

[Wo  must  also]  consider  another  thing,  (hat  ix  whether  they  [sins] 
be  habitual  nr  no.  And  lor  th«  finding  of  that,  we  must  have'  regard 
to  the  frequency  or  tnfrequ^ncy  of  them. 

Sharpe.  Boris,  vol.  iii.  p.  152.  Sermon  8. 
INFRI'GIDATE. ) It.  infrigidare;  (sec Frigid;) 

In  frigid  action.  j"  Lut.  f rigid  its,  from  frtg-ere,  to 

chill  or  be  cold. 

To  chill  or  cool.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  word  in 
Boyle. 

Whose  coldness  as  it  seem*  did  not  mfrubgate  those  upper  part*  of 
the  glass,  to  whose  level  the  liquour  itself  did  not  reach. 

Boyle,  Works,  vol  i.  p.  193.  the  History  of  Fluidity. 

Whether,  because  of  some  little  rarefaction  of  th*  air  included  in  the 
sealing  or  because  of  th*  mfngidaiion  of  that  nir  by  the  soow,  ur 
foe  both  these  reasons,  or  any  other.  I shall  not  now  dispute. 

Id.  Ib.  vol.  il  p.  513.  The  Experimental  History  uf  Cold,  lit.  2. 

INFRI'NGE,  ) Fr.  enfraindre  ; It.  infringere; 
Infringement,  J-Lat.  infringere;  to  break  into,  (in, 
Infri'noer.  J andfrangere,  to  break.)  Met. 

5 a 
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IN-  To  break  into  or  through,  to  violate  the  wholeness, 
FRINGE.  or  entireness,  or  integrity  ; to  violate,  to  transgress;  to 
!NFlT-  break  down,  to  destroy. 

MATE.  Cynras  thrrWe  when  He  had  brought  word  howe  tbs  p*ac« 
with  the  Remains  *ru  infringed  by  Appius  Olaudiu*.  being  demauried 
of  Pyrrhn*  what  maner  of  thing  Rome  wa*.  he  UNVWWi  that  it 
teemed  In  him  to  be  a city  of  kinges. 

Arthur  GolJyng.  Juttime,  fat.  86. 
Kvng  Henry,  contrary  to  his  olhe.  honor  and  agrement,  had  vio- 
lated'and  infnngedibe  ordrr  taken  and  enacted  in  the  l an  parliament 
Hall.  Henry  FI  The  thirty-ninth  Yrrt. 

- Who  would  he  wn  ta  abide 

Unfaithful  to  h'w  vow*;  l*  infringe  the  band 
Of  a moat  aacred  knot  which  U«d  bath  ty'd? 

Daniel.  A Panegyric  to  the  King' t Meetly. 

We 

Muil  bide  the  stroak  of  that  bmg-threatn'd  wound, 

(At  least  if  *o  we  can,  and  hy  the  head 
Broken  he  not  intended  all  our  power 
To  he  infring'd,  our  freedom  and  our  being, 

In  this  fair*  empire  won  of  earth  and  air,) 

Milton.  Panx'Ute  Regained,  bonk  i.  1.  62 
We  promise  that  such  a Course  shall  be  taken  with  him,  as  may 
sufficiently  testify  that  we  no  less  heinously  brook  the  violation  of 
sour  right,  than  the  infringement  of  our  own  authority. 

Id.  Wvrkt,  vol.  ii-  fol.  173.  Letter*  of  StAe. 
Sre  ready  Pallas  waits  the  high  command*, 

To  raise  in  arm»  the  Greek  and  Phrygian  bands; 

Their  sudden  Friendship  hy  her  arts  may  erase. 

And  the  proud  Trojans  first  infringe  the  peace. 

Pope  Homer.  Iliad,  book  i*. 

And  to  nee  the  tnfringert  of  this  commandmriit  to  be  imprisoned, 
he  gave  charge  to  all  justices  mainra,  sheriffs,  bailiffs,  and  constables. 

Slrype.  Memorial*.  Rdmard  VI.  Anno  lo  18. 
We  scarce  ever  had  a prince,  who  by  fraud,  or  violence,  had  not 
made  *o*ne  infringement  on  the  constitution. 

Burke.  War  At,  vol,  * p.  61.  A Vindication  of  Saturn/  Society. 

Tbe  criminals  destined  to  eternal  punishment,  in  this  division,  are 
the  tnfringert  of  the  duties  uf  imperfect  obligation,  which  civil  laws 
cannot  reach;  such  aa  those  without  natural  affection  to  brothers, 
duty  to  parents,  protection  to  clients,  or  client?  to  the  poor 
Warburbm.  ft vntt, vol.  ii.  p.1 38.  The  Divine  ijrgatum,  book  i i.  sec.  4. 

INFUNERAL,  in,  and  funeral,  y.  c. 

To  perform  the  rile  or  ceremony  of  burial  or  sepul- 
ture. 

As  though  her  flesh  did  but  tnfunernl 
liar  buried  ghost. 

U.  Fletcher.  Chntt't  Victory  and  Triumph. 

INFU/RIATE,  r.l  See  Fuav,  ante.  It.  infuri - 
1 nfc'riate.  ) are,  to  fill  with  fury. 

To  cause  to  be,  to  make,  furiou*.  or  raving,  to  mad- 
den, to  provoke  or  urge  to  inudhc«&.  to  outrageuusiiess. 
Dilated  and  infuriate  shall  send  forth. 

Milton,  Para  due  Ijui,  book  vi.  1.  486. 
Much  yet  remains  unsung : the  rage  interne 
Of  brazen-vaulted  skies,  uf  iron  fields, 

Where  drought  and  famine  starve  the  blasted  year : 

Fir’d  by  the  torch  of  noon  to  tenfold  rage, 

Th’  infiriate  hill  forth  shoots  the  pillar’d  flame. 

Thornton.  Summer, 

- Not  »o  the  steady  tyrant  man, 

Who  with  tha  thoughtless  insolence  of  power 
Inflam’d,  beyond  the  most  infuriate  wrath 
Of  the  worst  monster  that  e'er  roamed  the  waste, 

For  sport  alone  pursues  the  cruel  clue, 

Amid  tbe  beamings  uf  the  gentle  days. 

Id.  A alum  a. 


INFU'SE,  r."|  Fr.  infuser  ; It.  infondere ; Sp.  INFUSE- 
Infu'bc,  n.  I infundir ; Lat.  mfundere,  infutum, 

Infu’ber,  > to  pour  into,  (in,  and  f undent , to 
Infusible,  I pour.) 

Infusion.  J To  pour  into  ; lit.  and  met. — lit. 
to  mix  by  pouring,  instilling,  sleeping,  or  soaking ; to 
instil,  to  steep  ; met.  to  inspire,  to  insinuate. 

Infusible,  (in,  privative,)  that  cannot  be  poured  ; can- 
not be  reduced  to  a state  to  be  poured. 

Hammond  uses  infusible  positively;  that  can  be  in- 
fused or  poured  into,  or  instilled. 

Wrathful nesa  is  voyded  out,  and  gentlenc*  and  mekene*  binned* 
tlieruf  infuted.  (Mull,  Luke.  Preface. 

These  be  Cyprianu*  worde*  and  then  folowe  thies.  As  in  tbe  per- 
son of  Christ  the  humanite  was  seen  A ibe  diuinite  hidde,  eucu  so 
the  diuinite  ineffably  imfutrd  ilwlfe  into  tbe  visible  sacrament. 

Stephen,  Buhop  of  Wynchettrr.  An  Kjrphcatii  of  the  true  Cat  ho- 
hgue  Vayth,  fol.  127. 

Of  whych  Ihynges  this  (nfutton  of  water  is  one,  taught  undoughtedly 
by  Ciod  to  hys  Apostle* 

Sir  Thumat  Afore.  ft  Whet,  fol.  491.  The  errand  Part  of  the 
Confutation  of  Tyndall. 

Disguysad  in  cloud  obscure  the  «ame  dame  Venus  thytber  brioges, 

And  into  water  vessels  bright  it  secretly  she  flinges 
And  male*  iherof  infution  large,  the  vertuc  forth  to  take. 

Pharr.  .Fneidoi,  l»ook  xii.  tig.  M.  iii. 

(iud  in  the  working  of  such  eleatang  of  the  aoule,  and  lafunon  of 
grace,  vseth  the  »acramenles  not  as  a bare  sign  but  as  aa  instrument 
with  which#  and  by  whiche  it  pleseth  hym  to  work#  the. 

Sir  Thutmu  More.  Worker,  Cut.  386.  The  treond  Part  of  the 
Confutation  of  Tyndall 

Tht*  uid,  a fresh  in  fat'd  desire  of  fame 

Enters  their  warmed  blood,  with  such  a will. 

That  they  deem'd  Ling  ihrv  were  not  a!  the  game. 

Daniel.  Hntory  of  Civil  W'uri,  book  vi. 

Yet,  O ir  ost  blessed  Spirit,  pure  Ismpe  id  light, 
ktemall  »p*iog  of  grace  and  witedome  true. 

Vouchsafe  to  *hed  into  my  barren  upright, 

Some  little  drop  of  thy  * denial  Hew, 

Tbit  may  my  ryme«  with  sweet  injure  *sibr*w, 

Spemnr,  Hymnri  An  Hymne  of  heauenly  lxn<e 
It  was  a strange  eviction  of  Nebuchadnezzar  upon  his  magi,  to  de- 
clare to  him  not  onrly  the  meaning,  but  trie  very  drum,  as  if  they 
had  Ween  the  mfutert  of  iu 

Mountagve.  Devout e Ettayew,  Treat.  16.  Me.  6. 


Vitrification  is  the  last  work  of  fire,  and  a / mi  am  of  the  salt  ami 
earth;  which  are  6vvd  clement*  of  the  composition;  wherein  the 
fumble  salt  draws  the  earth  and  mfunble  part  into  one  continuum. 

Sir  Thomat  Brown  Vulgar  Erroun,  book  H.ch,  i. 
And  all  that  els  was  wont  to  worke  delight 
Through  the  diuioe  infution  of  their  skill. 

Spenter.  The  Team  of  the  Mums 
So  Pbmbtw,  or  some  friendly  Mute, 

Into  small  poets  song  snfUte, 

Which  they  at  second-hand  rehme. 

Through  reed  or  bagpipe,  verse  for  verse. 

Butler,  Hudibrat,  part  i-  can.  I. 

Bui  no  sooner  grows 

The  soft  infution  prevalent  and  wide, 

Than,  nil  alive,  at  once  their  joy  overflow* 

In  music  uuconfln'd. 

Thornton.  Spring. 

Still  let  my  song  • nsihler  note  assume, 

And  sing  th*  infUtive  force  of  Spring  oo  Man  ; 

When  Heaven  and  Earth,  aa  if  contending,  vie 
To  raise  hi*  being,  and  serene  hi*  aouL 

Id.  Ib. 


They  torn  the  reputation  of  (he  clergy  to  piecea  by  their  infuriated 
declamation*  and  invectives,  before  they  lacerated  their  bodies  by 
their  massacre*. 

Burke.  fVvrht,  vol.  *iii.  p.  238.  On  a Regicide  Peace. 

■ ■ ■ - ■ A mine  with  deadly  Mores 

Infuriate,  burst ; and  a whole  squadron'd  host 
Whirl’d  through  the  riven  air. 

Thomptom.  ( ft’.  Dean  of  Raphoe.)  Sichnett,  book  v. 


- I feel  desire*, 

That  give  assurance  of  their  own  success. 

And  that,  mfUi’d  fmm  hear’n,  mu«t  thither  tend. 

Cheaper.  The  Toth,  hook  v. 

The  priests,  when  they  baptize,  shall  not  only  pour  water  on  th* 
head  of  the  children  but  shall  plunge  them  Into  the  laser.  This  those* 
that  Imptism  by  infution  began  to  be  introduced  in  Cold  climate*. 
Jortm.  Remark t on  Ecrlemaitical  Hi  it  or  y,  sol.  iii.  p.  202- 
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INGA.  INGA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  the  class  Polygamia, 
— order  Manoeria.  Generic  character:  hermaphrodite 
INGKM.  flower>  calyx  five-toothed  ; corolla  tubular,  five-toothed  ; 
>— ^ stamens  numerous,  united  ; pod  one-cel  led  ; seeds 
involved  in  a pulp : male  flower,  calyx  five-toothed ; 
corolla  tubular,  five-toothed ; stamens  numerous  united. 

One  specie*,  /.  data*,  the  Sappun  fruit,  native  of  the 
East  Indies. 

INGAGE,  usually  written  Engage,  q.  v. ; to  bind 
ur  pledge,  *c  to  certain  fulfilments;  to  bind,  to  attach. 

They  would  have  thought  the  best  way  had  hern  for  Christ  him- 
self to  have  appeared  a*  * mighty  temporal  prince,  which  would  hare 
presently  inguged  the  whole  Jewiih  nation  to  him,  and  they  to  have 
tent  his  amba-wwlouni  to  the  several  princes  and  governowr*  of  the 
world  at  their  own  peril,  to  submit  to  hi*  authority, 

Stil/mgjfert.  Sermon  12.  vol.  iii.  p.  451. 

• INGANNATION,  Fr.  enganer  ; It.  ingannare;  Sp. 
rnganar,  to  deceive.  See  the  French  and  Italian  Ety- 
mologies of  Menage. 

Deception. 

Whereunto  whomever  shall  re«ign  their  reasons,  either  from  the 
root  of  deceit  in  theinwbe*,  or  inability  to  rcsixl  such  trivial  ityma. 
Nnh»H i from  outers  *ltl»o«igli  Ihrir  condition  and  fortune*  may  place 
tin? in  many  spheres  above  the  multitude;  yet  are  they  still  within  the 
tine  of  vulgarity  and  dewocnticil  enrmie*  «>f  truth. 

Sir  Th«mat  Hrotrn.  Vulgar  Errvun,  book  i.  eh.  iii. 

IXGATE,  in,  and  gate,  q.  c.  the  way  gued  or  gade , 
gone  or  gone. 

'flie  way  gone  in  or  into ; the  passage  in,  the  entrance. 

Th*  one  forward  looking,  th’  other  backward  bent. 

Therein  re'emMing  Janu*  aunt  tent, 

Which  had  m charge  the  iugat*  of  the  year*. 

Sputter,  faerie  Qwrene,  book  it.  cast.  If). 


Rut  like  as  at  the  ingot*  of  their  berth, 

They,  crying,  creepe  nut  uf  their  mother 'a  wombe  ; 

So  waiting,  Locke  goe  to  their  wofall  tomb*. 

Id.  The  Hu  met  of  Time. 

INGATHERING,  in,  and  gathering . See  Gather. 
A.  S.  gadertan,  coltigrrr,  to  collect  or  bring  together. 
The  bringing,  drawing,  ur  collecting  in. 

And  y*  feast  of  mgathrry  nge,  in  the  ende  of  the  ye  re,  whe  thou 
haste  gathered  in  ihy  labour**  out  of  the  feiile. 

Hi  Ur,  Ammo  1551.  Exmlas,  cii.  xtiii. 


INGF/MINATE,\  In,  and  geminate,  q.  r.  ; Lot. 

Inoemina'tion.  j getn inure,  from  geminus,  quasi 

getiimus,  from  the  ancient  grrio,  (as  the  Gr.  -foaipot, 
from  yiV-wr,  to  beget.)  Applied  emphatically  when 
tiro  are  brought  forth  at  the  same  parturition;  anti  thus 
zetninarc  is,  consequentially,  to  double.  And  ingeminate 
is. 

To  double,  to  redouble ; to  reiterate,  to  repeat. 


Those  threats  are  deed*.  She  yet  ingeminates 
The  last  of  SMtada,  and  what  she  hears  relates. 

Snndys.  Ovid.  Metamorphoses,  book  iii.  fol.  50. 

Now  he  [Jesus]  began,  and  often  did  ingeminate  those  sad  pre- 
dictions of  his  unhandsome  usage  he  should  shortly  find. 

Taylor.  The  Great  Exemplsr,  part  iii.  sec.  3.  fol.  429. 

And  certainly  no  man  that  considers  live  weight  of  this  scripture 
expression  will  think  that  the  apontle,  by  such  an  instance  and  imge- 
mmation,  would  press  so  thin  a mean  in#  as  this  is. 

t/cpk mi.  Works,  fol.  511.  Sermon  14, 


INGE'NDER,  e.*) 

Inoe'nrrate, 

Inge'n  urate,  adj. 

Inge'nerarle, 

Inof.neraiii'litv, 

Imoe'nerably. 

Ixgk'nddrk. 

To  l»eget,  to  procreate,  to  breed,  to  produce,  bear  or 
bring  forth,  to  propagate. 


Novr  commonly  written  En- 
gender, q.  v. ; at  or  in,  and  gen- 
^der;  Fr.  gendre , from  the  abla- 
tive genere.  from  gignere  ; Gr. 
7tV-ci*,  to  beget. 


Ingenerable. , (in,  privative,  and  generable;  Sp.  i ji  ge- 
nerate ; It.  ingenerabUe,)  that  cannot  or  may  not  be 
begotten,  procreated,  bred,  or  produced. 

Browne  writes  i/igenerated,  ».e.  (in,  privative)  un- 
generated,  uubegotten. 

And  there  by  a manner  of  virgine  ingendnsr*  ame  these  margin  tea 
ingemlrcd,  it  afterward  congeled. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  bine,  look  ii.  fol.  300. 

Aud  I saic  that  ydelne**e  ingendreth  great  pestilence. 

Golden  Hoke,  ch.  X*ix.  *ig.  N. 

Ptacabylilie  U no  lytlell  parte  of  benigoilie,  and  is  properly  where 
a man  is  by  any  occasyon  meued  to  be  angry,  and  natwithstandynge 
eylher  by  hi*  owne  reason  ingen erntr.  or  bv  rounsayllr  perswaded, 
nmylteth  to  be  reueDged,  and  ollen  tymrs  rcceyuethe  the  traitsgre*- 
soure,  owe*  recoiuyled,  into  more  favour. 

Sir  Tkomat  Etyoi.  The  Governour,  book  ii.  dl.  *1. 

Whatsoever  is  ingendred  and  bred  in  the  owne  proper  place,  is 
evermore  kindly,  and  reteineth  it  owne  nature  better. 

Holland  ter  ms,  fol.  993. 


INGP.X- 

DKK. 

INGKST- 

KD. 


Xenophanes  holdeth  the  world  to  be  eternal!,  ingenemUe . uncreated, 
and  incorruptible. 

hi.  Plutarch,  fol.  670.  Opinions  of  Philosophers. 
Full  well  lie  knew,  that  eternal  it  «u  and  ingenerable. 

Id.  Ih.  ful.  H44.  Creation  of  the  Soul, 
The  second  thing  which  this  doctrine  aimed  at,  was  the  establish* 
ing  the  incorporeity  and  ingenerabihry  of  all  souls. 

Cadworth.  Intellect  mil  Syitem,  book  L ch.  ii.  sec.  14. 
As  for  the  conceit  of  Anaxagoras,  of  pm  and  pod-existent  atoms, 
endued  with  all  tho*e  several  forms  and  qualities  of  bodies  ingnirra- 
Up  ami  incorruplibty,  it  was  nothing  but  an  adulteration  of  the  ge- 
nuine atomical  philosophy.  hi.  th.  book  i.  ch.  i.  sec.  29. 

Tire  weight  or  authority  of  which  rests  m the  consideration  of  those 
mean*  whereby  this  opinio*  or  penwasion  liaJh  Ireen  tugeneraled  ur 
mankind.  Hale.  Origin  of  Mankind,  ch.  ii.  sec.  3. 


And  all  her  whole  creation  did  her  sbtwe 
Pure  and  vnspotird  from  all  loathly  crime, 

That  i»  utgeuertite  in  fleshly  slime. 

Spenser,  faerie  Queene,  book  iii.  can.  6. 

Such  abuses,  enormities,  ami  inromeuiencies  might,  with  a little 
sufferance,  ingemter  more  evil  in  the  public  weal,  then  could  after  be 
reduhbrd  with  much  labour,  study,  diligence,  and  travail. 

Strype.  .Mem  ■rmh.  Henry  /"///.  Anno  1538. 

I must  mind  you,  that  if  you  will  not  dt4iel.eve  Helinont’s  rela- 
tion*. vow  must  confess,  that  the  trm  pnma  are  neither  tngrmeraUe 
nor  incorruptible  substances. 

Hoyle,  /larks,  vol.  i.  p.  59*2.  The  Sceptical  Chymist. 

I would  not  in  this  place  needlessly  engage  -n  the  controversy 
aUmt  the  ingenemb*/ily,(»>i  they  speak,)  or  the  mutual  transmutation 
uf  the  Inxlie*,  that  are  called  elementary. 

Id.  fit.  \ol.  v.  p.  618.  The  General  History  of  Air. 

INGENHOUZIA,  in  Botany,  a genu*  of  the  class 
Monade/phia,  order  Monnsynia,  natural  order  Malca- 
era  Generic  character : calyx  lliree-parleci,  lobets  ovate- 
lanceolate,  pointed ; corolla,  petal*  five ; the  lower 
part  of  the  flower  pitcher  shaped. 

One  aperies,  J.  triloba,  native  of  Mexico.  Decan- 
dolle. 


INGEN ITE,  It.  and  Sp.  tngenito ; Lat.  ingenitus, 
past  participle  of  ingignere,  in,  and  gignere,  Gr.  7 «y-e<ir, 
to  beget. 

Begotten  in,  inborn,  innate. 

Nine*  their  ingen ilr  gravity  remain*. 

What  girder  binds,  what  prop  the  frame  sustain*  ? 

H lack  mure.  The  Creation,  book  ir. 

We  mutt  observe,  that  there  is  not  only  in  the  mind  of  man  an  us- 
genii  sense  of  turpe  and  hones  turn,  that  constantly  incline*  him  to  the 
practice  of  such  virtuous  action*,  but  also  a strong  inclination  of  S|>- 
|w?tite,  that,  like  a constant  remora,  stops  and  impedes  the  virtuous 
principle.  South.  Sermons,  vol.  i*.  p.  143. 

INGK'STED,*)  Lat.  ingestus , past  participle  of 

IttOiYriOK.  ) ingtrtrt,  to  bear  or  carry  into. 

Borne  or  carried  into. 
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WORST-  Though  bird*  have  no  epiglottis,  yet  can  they  *o  contract  the  rim 
£D.  w chink  of  their  larvn*  as  to  prevent  the  admission  of  wet  or  dry  n»- 
gettrd/  either  whereof  getting  in  orcasioMlh  a cough,  until  it  be 

INXJINK.  «J««cd. 

» _ Sir  Thomas  Brute*.  Vulgar  Errours,  book  ir.  ch.  viii. 

ft  has  got  room  enough  to  grow  into  it-*  full  dimension,  which  it 
performed  by  the  daily  ingestum  of  milk  and  oilier  food,  that’*  in  a 
short  time  after  digested  into  blood.  Harvey. 


TOGINE, 

I'NOEinr, 

Inoinp.'kr, 

Inoe'nioiis, 

Inoe'niouki.y, 

Ikor'mounnem, 

I naf/suoi’s, 

I *01611:0  us  ly, 
Inoe'nuousness, 
Ikobnu'ity, 
Inge'niate. 


")  See  Engine,  Pr.  ingntirtix ; 
II  and  Sp.  ingenioto;  Lut.  ingc- 
niosuM , from  uigrnium ; in,  und 
grm  ui,  from  gigncrc,  to  beget. 
Ingenium  is  used,  pro  naturd  cu- 
fjunijue,  for  the  nature  of  any  thing, 
| the  natural  disposition,  strength, 
I or  ability.  And.  thus,  ingenious. 
Having  natural  strength,  abi- 
! lity,  capacity,  wit ; witty,  clever, 
J acute;  having  or  showing  con- 


trivance or  invention,  inventive 

Daniel  uses  ingrniate , equivalent  to — to  contrive,  to 
design. 

Ingtnttout .*  Fr  ingenue ; It.  and  Sp.  ingenuo;  Lat. 
ingenuu*.  (plod  ingenitum,  hue  ext  Xatunk  insitum ; in- 
horn, or  implanted  or  ingrafted  by  Nature  ; at  homo 
ingenuus  at  it,  qui  ttutim  ut  na/ti*  est , liber  eat.  And, 
thus,  ingenuous  is. 

Fitting  or  becoming  a free-born  man  ; free,  frank, 
liberal,  candid,  fair,  open,  sincere. 

Ingenuity  : Fr.  inginuite S If-  ingenuity  ; Sp.  inge- 
nuidad ; L^it.  ingenuitai ; was  used  sometimes  as  equi- 
valent to  ingeniountcu,  and  ut  others  to  the  modem 
ingenuoutne *»  ; now  always  to  the  former. 

Tlie  adjectives  and  adverbs  appear  also  to  have  been 
used  indiscriminately.  ^ 

Mr-  Pegge  observes  that  we  have  the  term  ingenu- 
ousness to  answer  the  purjiose  of  distinguishing  between 
openness  and  dissimulation,  “ without  leaving  a loop  to 
hang  a doubt  upon.’* — Anecdotes  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, p.  261. 

He  vu  gladly  seen*  und  welcoowised  of  the  people  a*  \ man  that 
was  named  very  v»i*e  and  ingenious  in  feat*  of  wane. 

Hakluyt.  Vayoges,  6(c.  vol.  ii.  fol.  80.  The  Lasts  of  Rhodes. 

If  thy  mutrr,  or  any  man  here,  be  angrie  with  tliee,  1 shall  suvpert 
hiv  uspt ite,  while  I know  him,  for’t  How-  now  ! what  miiae  » that  ? 

Brn  Jonsan.  Ercry  Man  im  hit  Humour,  art.  v.  sc.  .1. 

6.  Some  thing*  Have  been  discovered  not  only  by  the»»yri*y  and  in- 
dostry  of  mankind,  but  even  the  inferior  animal*  have  eubministred 
unto  man  the  invention  or  di*covery  of  many  thing*  natural  and  arti- 
ficial and  medicinal.  Hate.  Onym  of  Mankind,  ch.  iv.  tec. 2. 

An  inginer,  hn  slanders,  of  alt  fashions. 

That  -eeming  pray  sc*  arc  yat  accusation*. 

Urn  Jon  tun.  Epigram  11 5. 
My  worthy  friend*,  the  charge  of  tliiw  great  state 
And  kingdom  to  my  fault  commuted  is, 

And  I mint  all  I can  layemnte 
To  answer  for  the  niac,  and  render  it 
Upon  as  fair  a reck'niug  as  I may. 

Daniel.  .1  Funeral  Poem. 
Did  Nature  (for  this  good  ':  ingeniatr  ; 

To  show  in  I bee  the  glory  of  her  Le.vl ; 

Framing  thine  eye,  the  *lar  of  thy  ill  (ate  ; 

Making  thy  face  the  foe  to  spoil  the  rest  ? 

Id,  The  Complaint  of  Rnoamuml. 
My  promise  will  find  credit  writh  the  most. 

When  they  know  ingenious  Fletcher  made  it,  he 
Being  in  himselfe  a perfect  comedy. 

F Beaumont,  Prologue  to  the  Chances. 
You,  whom  my  muse  ingeniously  elect*. 

Denying  earth  your  brave  tbnagnts  to  enclose. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  fVart,  biK>k  isi. 


He  ahewed  a*  little  ingenuity  a*  ingmiousnnse,  who  cavilled  at  the  INGINK, 
map  of  G rcci a for  imperfect,  because  His  father’s  bouse  in  Athens  , 
wa*  not  represented  therein.  v 

Fuller.  I for tfu  et  of  England , sol.  i.  p.  75. 

Mart.  Ingemntie  ! I see  bis  ignorance  will  not  tulTer  him  to  slan- 
der her,  which  be  had  done  most  notably,  if  be  had  said  wit  for  tisyr- 
nudic,  as  he  meant  it. 

Hen  Joason.  Every  Man  out  of  hit  Humour,  act  ilL  sc.  9. 

My  constancy  I to  the  planet*  give  ; 

My  truth  to  (hem  who  al  the  Court  do  live  ; 

Mine  ingenuity  and  openness 

To  Jesuits.  Donne.  The  Witt. 

Madame,  I know  your  Christian  ingemntie  such,  that  you  will  not 
grudge  others  the  communication  of  this  your  private  right. 

Halt.  I forks,  vol.  i.  p 17.  To  leidy  Drury. 

Thi*  [the  establishment  of  school*  and  academies]  would  soon 
make  live  whole  nation  more  industrious,  more  ingenuous  at  home  ; 
more  potent,  more  honourable  abroad. 

Mthon.  If" orbs,  vol.  L fol.  599.  Ta  establish  a Free  Commonwealth. 

Lest  I should  *eem  to  any  to  decline  your  variety  of  arguing  and 
in^ewNiqr.  rather  Ilian  your  immoderate  impertinence. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  L fol.  k9.  A Defence  of  the  People  of  England. 

The  other  hishope  among  them  offer'd  to  have  born  their  charges, 
esteeming  it  more  honourable  to  live  on  the  public,  than  to  be  oh. 
noxious  to  any  private  purse..  Doubtless  an  ingenuous  mind,  and  far 
above  the  Presbyter*  of  our  age. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  ii.  fol.  35.  The  History  of  England. 

By  those  mishaps  our  erroura  that  attend, 

Let  us  our  fault*  ingetsnously  amend. 

Drayton.  England’s  Hervical  Epistles . Mortimer  to  Queen  Isabel, 

The  Fathers'  authority  in  points  of  this  nature,  not  bordering  on 
essential*  of  faith,  i*  of  no  great  strength  ; they  in  such  cases  speak- 
ing out  of  their  ow  n mgeny  and  ronjecturr 

Harrow.  I forks,  vol,  i.  fol,  32.  Of  Ike  Pope's  Supremacy 

These  verse*  were  written  for  an  is^rsioui  young  gentleman,  my 
friend,  upon  his  transition  of  the  critical  history  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, composed  by  the  learned  father  Simon. 

Dry  den.  Rehgio  Laid.  Preface. 

Homer  ha«  ingeniously  beg  in  hi*  Odyssey  with  the  transaction*  at 
Ithaca,  during  the  absence  of  I’lyucs. 

M.  Of  the  A Aion  af  the  Odyssey. 

The  greater  appearance  of  ingenuousness,  a*  well  as  innocence, 
there  is  in  the  practice  I am  disapproving,  the  more  dangerous  it  is, 
and  the  more  fit  to  he  examined  and  decryed. 

Boyle.  It  or  At,  voJ.  ii.  p.  4 11.  Ocmsumai  Reflections. 

This  both  satisfied  and  astonished  the  bishops,  woaJering  at  the 
ingenivutnett  and  diligence  of  so  poor  a man. 

Basnet.  Hut»ry  of  the  Rrfurmatum,  Anno  1543. 

A pure  ingenuous  elegance  of  soul, 

A delicate  refinement,  known  to  few, 

Perplex'd  his  breast,  and  urg’d  him  to  retire. 

y'homton.  Summer. 

The  word*  spoken  hy  Mr.  Martin  in  the  Parliament  were  to  this 
purpose.  That  it  wa*  better  one  family  should  perish  than  that  the 
people  should  destroyed : and  beu-g  required  to  explain  himself, 
he  ingenuously  confessed  that  be  meant  the  family  of  the  king. 

Ludlow.  Memoirs , vol.  i.  p.  69. 

He  that  resolve*  not  to  renounce  bi*  *»n«  till  be  think*  Christ  « 
ready  to  renounce  him  for  them,  may  very  probably  lose  h»  soul,  and 
has  most  certainly  lost  hi*  ingenuity,  and  that  will  apprar  a very  tad 
loss  for  a man  that,  being  hy  death  denied  the  opportunities  of  actu- 
ally leading  a new  and  pinus  life,  mutt  derive  hi*  comfort  from  the 
assurance  that  be  tincerelv  intend*  it. 

Boyle  Berks,  vol.  ii.  p.3Bl.  Occasional  Rejlecttons.  Meditation  13. 

Their  implements  for  faking  and  hunting,  which  are  both  ingem- 
rusty  contrived  and  well  made,  are  nets,  hooks,  and  line*,  harpoon*, 
gigs,  and  an  instrument  like  an  oar. 

Cook.  Voyages,  sol.  vi  book  iv,  ch.  iii. 

I feel  diviner  fire*  my  breast  inflame, 

To  active  acienee  anil  ingenuous  fame. 

AAennde.  lave,  an  Elegy. 

They  [the  evangelist*]  ingenuously  confess  tbe  misbehaviour  of  the 
apostle*  upon  some  occasions 

Jortin,  Discourse  concerning  ike  Christian  Religion,  vol.  i.  p.  124. 

The  same  art  of  scaling  ha*  likewise  been  practised  with,  good  sue 
cess  by  many  military  tngtneers.  Spectator,  No.  311. 
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INGI-  Of  all  the  meens  which  human  ingenuity  ha*  contrived  for  rvcall- 
NEER.  *he  image*  of  real  object*,  anil  awakening,  by  representation, 

_ similar  emotions  lo  IIniw  which  are  raised  by  the  anginal,  none  » *o 
INGLO-  full  and  extensive  as  that  which  is  executed  by  word*  and  writing. 
RIOL'S.  Blair.  lecture  5.  vol.  i.  p.  117. 

~/  INGIRT,  in,  and  girt.  See  Gian.  A.  S.  gyrd-an , 
to  surround,  lo  enclose;  gird,  girded , girdt,  pirt. 

To  surround,  to  enclose,  to  encircle,  to  environ. 

The  wreath  is  ivy  that  wgirts  our  brows, 

Wherein  thi*  night-bird  liarb’relh  all  the  day. 

Drayton.  The  Owt.  To  Sir  Walter  Atton,  Knight. 

— — — She  prepar'd  to  cut  the  wat’ry  both 
hgirii*g  Albion 

Braun*.  Britannia  * Patter  alt.  oonk  ii.  song  1. 
And  caus’d  thelovelv  nymph  to  fall  forlorn 
In  Dit,  with  dre«.nlli*Qsi«  seas  in-girt, 

Fenton.  H.mer  Imitated. 

INGLE,  or  Engle.  In  Spanish  ingle  is  the  groin. 
Originally  (says  N ares)  signified  a male  favourite  of  the 
most  detestable  kind.  Sec  Nares. 

To  ingle  ; to  wheedle,  to  coax. 

Gar.  Coming,  as  we  do,  from  his  quondam  patrons,  his  dear  ingle* 
now,  the  brave  spark  Trtdewril. 

Mattinger.  The  City  Madam,  act  iv.  sc.  1 . 
Thy  little  brethren,  which  like  fairy  sprights 
Oft  tkipl  into  uur  chamber,  those  sweet  nights, 

And  ki«t,  and  ingled  on  thy  father's  knee, 

Were  brib'd  neat  day,  to  tell  what  they  did  see. 

Donne.  Ktegg  4.  The  Perfmne. 

Of  the  more  common  usage  of  Inole  Mr.  Todd 
speaks  as  follows:  “probably  from  igniculus , dim.  of 
ignis,  I*ot.  a sparkle  of  fire.  Dr.  Jamieson  notices  the 
Gael,  aingeal , *hich  ha>  been  rendered  fire.  Fire  or 
flame;  a blaze.  North;  Ray,  Yorkshire  Glossary; 
and  Grose.  44  Engle  or  Ingle-rcood  signifies  wood  for 
firing. ’*  Ritson,  Anc.  Pop.  Poet.  “ Englewood , or  In- 
glewood, is  the  name  of  a Forest  in  Cumberland.  An 
Inek  of  sticks  is  a common  expression  in  Cumber* 
land.” 

INGLOBE.  Fr.  englobcr.  Used  met.  by  Milton  as 
equivalent  to — 

To  infix  herself,  q.  d.  as  in  the  centre  of  a globe . 

So  that  ptelaty.  if  she  will  seek  to  clow  up  divisions  in  the 
church,  nu^t  be  forc’d  to  dissolve  and  unmake  her  own  pyramidal 
figure,  which  she  affirms  to  be  of  such  uniting  power,  when**  indeed 
it  is  the  most  dividing  and  schismMical  form  that  geometricians  know 
of.  and  must  be  fain  to  ingbht  or  iacube  her  self  among  the  pres* 
bnera 

Milton.  H hr**,  vol.  i.  Pul.  53.  The  Beaton  of  Church  Government. 

INGLOrRIOUS,"|  Fr.  inglorieux ; It.  tnglorioso ; 

Inolo'wouhly.  >Lat.  ingloriu* , in,  privative,  and 

I.nolo'riousnkss.  ) gloria . from  y\£nrca,  the  tongue, 
or  from  are l.  f.  <p*vrj,  from  Kc\-ei»,  to  call.  See 
Glorv. 

Without,  not  possessing,  not  seeking, — fame  or  re- 
nown ; obscure,  unknown ; ignominious,  disgraced,  dis- 
graceful. 

Who  will  not  venture  life  * king  to  bee, 

And  rather  rale  and  raigae  in  soueraigne  see, 

Than  dwell  in  dust  i nglarmu*  and  base. 

Where  none  shall  name  the  number  of  his  place  > 

Spenser.  Mother  Huhherxft  Tate. 
Twcrc  better  in  soft  pleasure  and  repose 
Inglorioiuly  our  peaceful  eyes  to  clo*f- 

Denham.  Of  Old  Age,  part  iv. 

The  contrary  to  what  is  said  of  the  Divine  Essrncc,  may  be  pro- 
perly affirmed  of  the  Kwsct  of  Christianity  ; the  wisdom  of  God 
incarnate,  w*.  that  the  scrutator  of  this  mystery  shall  be  opprent  by 
the  mglariouentH  of  the  object. 

Mount  ague.  Dr  route  Etta  yet,  Treat  1.  part  H.  *cc-2.  p.  9. 


■ ■ Torn  from  the  desr  emhrsce 
Of  weeping  consoi t,  and  depriv’d  the  sight 
Of  his  young  guiltless  progeny,  he  seeks 
Ingta  wut  shelter,  iu  so  alien  land. 

J.  Philip *.  Blenheim 
How  long  wilt  thou  the  general  joy  detain, 

Starve  and  defraud  the  people  of  thy  rcigo  ; 

Content  inglorvuttly  to  past  thy  davc, 

Like  one  of  Virtue’*  fool*  that  feed  on  praise. 

Dry  den.  Abrnfom  and  Achitaphel 

Some  mute  inglorinu t Milton  heee  may  rest. 

Gray.  Elegy  u-rittm  in  a Country  Church- yard. 

INGLLTT,  also  written  Bnghii,  q.  v.  In,  nod  glut, 
q.  v.  Fr.  engtoutir  ; Lut.  gluttire , glutlus ; Gr.  ^kulmv, 
that  part  of  the  neck  by  which  the  foorl  is  transmitted. 

To  swallow,  (sc.  in  abundance,)  to  fill  by  swallowing ; 
met.  to  stud  or  cram  full. 

Being  one*  inglutted  with  vanitie,  he  will  slreigbtway  folhe  all 
learning,  and  all  good  counsel!  to  the  same. 

Aicham.  Work*,  p.  288.  The  Schole  Matter. 

INGORGE,  also  written  Engorge,  q.  v.  In,  and 
gorge  ; Lat.  gurget ; met.  hrlluo,  a glutton. 

To  swallow,  like  a glutton. 

Greedily  she  ingory'd  without  restraint. 

And  knew  not  eating  death. 

MiUon.  Paradue  Irani,  book  i*.  I.  791, 

INGOT,  “ Fr.  Ungot , on  ingot,  lump,  or  masse  of 
metal.”  Cotgrave ; which  Menage  derives  from  the  Lot. 
lingua,  (as  if  tongue-shaped.)  But  Skinner  notices 
that  Chaucer  uses  ingot,  for  that  in  which  metal  is  fused 
or  melted ; and  hence  prefers  the  Dutch  i ngieten,  lo  in- 
fuse, participle  inghegoten.  See  Gut. 

Anil  whan  this  alky  mist  re  «aw  his  time, 

Riwth  up,  Sire  pieest.  quod  he,  and  stundeih  by  me  ; 

And  for  1 w rote  wel  ingut  have  ye  non, 

Goth,  walkrth  forth,  and  bringeth  a chalk  slon 
Par  I wol  make  it  of  the  same  ship, 

That  is  an  ingot,  if  1 may  haue  bap. 

Chancer.  The  Chanouet  Ycmannet  Tale,  v,  J 6674. 

Such  battring  beating  through  y chinas 

Par  rendryng  aunswer*  ryng,  & yngot  gnddet  with  clashing  clinch*. 

In  blu»tryng  forges  blown*. 

Phtter.  <Fneidiu,  book  viii.  *ig.  Z. 

Some  others  were  new  drinen.  and  distent 
Into  great  ingmers,  and  to  wedges  square. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Quecne,  book  ii.  can.  7. 

All  having  blown  to  sparks  their  noble  fire, 

And  draw  n their  sound  goid  ingot  into  wire. 

Donne.  Letter t.  To  the  Caunten  of  Salithury. 

Paraphrases,  though  handsome,  do  *«  much  wrong  them,  as  a mix- 
ture of  silver,  though  no  ignoble  metal,  does  wrong  an  ingot  of  gold. 
Boyle.  Work*,  vol.  ii.  p.  321.  Touching  the  Style  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. 

Some  gleam  like  silver,  tome  outshine 
Wrought  ingot*  from  Bewara's  mine. 

June*.  Tate*.  The  Hindu  Wife. 

I'NGUACE,  I In,  and  grace , q.  t?. 

I noka 'clous.  ) Graciously  admitted  or  received  ; 
favoured,  honoured.  Ingractous,  (in,  privative,)  usu- 
ally written  ungracious,  q.  v. 

Ing rac'd  into  so  high  a favour  there 

The  Mint*,  with  their  beau-peer*,  whole  worlds  outwear. 

G.  Fletcher.  Chritt't  Triumph  over  Death. 

Here  before  the  Gods  I protest,  whom  I col  to  witness*,  that  I will 
by  fire  and  sword,  and  with  all  my  might  and  mainc,  persecute  and 
drive  the  country  of  L.  Tarquinius  the  Proud,  and  hi*  tngraciaui 
wife,  and  the  whole  brood  of  hi*  children,  and  suffer  neither  him  nor 
any  cU  for  hi*  soke  to  rsigne  as  king  at  Rome. 

Holland.  Iaviu*.  fol,  41. 


INGU)- 

RIOUS. 

INGKACB 
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INGRAFT  INGRA'FF,^  Also  written  Engraff,  q.  v.  In,  and 

InoiuVr.  ) sratr,  q.v.  A.  S.  sraf-an,  to  cut  or 
, carve.  Sec  the  Quotation  from  Lady  M.  Montague. 

To  carve  or  cut  into,  to  make  an  incision,  tc.  lor  the 
purpose  of  inserting,  and,  consequently,  to  insert,  or 
fix,  or  fasten  in  or  upon  ; to  act  or  seat,  to  root  deeply. 

Fur  Mimr  were  sent  unto  him  from  the  I.L.  of  the  country,  to  nuke 
then-  and  proofe  of  the  valour  sag  raffed  naturally  in  that  iMtion. 

Holland.  J.itmt,  fol.  683. 
Unskilful  with  wha>  words  to  peav,  lei  me 
Interpret  Tor  him ; me,  his  advocate 
And  propitiation  ; all  his  works  on  me 
Good  or  nut  good  I ngrafl,  my  merit  those 
Shail  perfect,  and  for  these  my  death  shall  pay. 

Mi/Ian.  Paradise  Loll,  book  xi.  1,35. 
Thou  pxintVt  a*  w*  describe,  improving  still, 

When  on  wild  Nature  we  ingraft  our  skill ; 

But  not  creating  beauties  at  our  will. 

Drydtn.  Epistle  lb.  To  Sir  Godfrey  hut  Her. 

The  small- pox,  so  fatal,  and  to  general,  among**  tit,  •«  here  entirely 
harmless,  by  the  invention  of  ingrafting,  which  U the  term  they  give 
It.  Lady  M.  W.  Montague.  Letter  i\. 

Mow  Mrlibcrus,  now  tit graff  the  pear, 

Now  teach  the  vine  its  tender  sprays  to  rear ! 

Brut  hr.  1'irgtl.  Pastoral  I. 

From  the  manner*  of  ihe  Republick  a custom  had  been  ingrafted 
into  the  monarchy  of  Rome,  altogether  umuitahlc  to  that  mode  of 
government. 

Burke.  B arks,  vol.  X.  p.  212.  Of  English  History,  a.  o.  51. 

INGRAIN,  also  written  Engrain , q.  r.  In,  and 
grain,  q.v.  i.e*  the  growing  of  wood,  the  direction  of 
the  fibres  ; and.  thus,  the  natural  texture. 

To  work  into  the  natural  texture ; to  impregnate  the 
whole  matter  or  substance. 

Then  had  not  that  confut'd  succeeding  age 
Our  held*  ingrain’d  with  blood,  Mr  river*  dy’d 
With  purple -streaming  wound*  of  our  own  rage, 

Nor  seen  our  prince*  slaughter'd,  peer*  destroyed. 

Daniel.  History  of  Civil  H'art,  book  lit. 

INGRAPPLE,  also  written  Engrapple.  q.v.  In 
and  grapple , q.  v.  diminutive  of  gripe.  A.  S.  grip-an. 

To  gripe,  or  seize  hold  of. 

A cub-foxe,  drinking  out  of  the  river  Arnus  in  Italy,  had  his  head 
seised  on  by  a mighty  pike,  so  that  neither  could  free  themselves,  but 
were  ingrapitd  loirether. 

Puller.  Worthies,  sol.  it.  p.2.  Of  lAncolnthire. 
I/Kik  how  two  lion*  fierce,  both  hungry,  both  pursue 
One  sweet  and  self-*an»e  prey,  at  one  another  fly, 

And  with  their  armed  jaws  ingrappltd  dreadfully. 

Drayton.  Poty-olbion,  song  12 

INGRATE,  In, and  grale,  q.  v.  Lsit.  grates  ; 

Inora'tepul,  I Gr.  x"/*,T‘v*  from  \nip-ttn,  to  re- 

Jngra'tefully,  | joice.  See  Grace. 

Ingratitude.  ) Joyless,  displeasing;,  disagree- 
able; bearing  no  pleasing  or  kind  feeling,  no  good  will 
or  kindness ; tc.  in  return  for  good  will  or  kindness, 
for  services  performed,  or  benefits  bestowed ; thank- 
less, unwilling,  or  refusing  to  return  a service  or  benefit. 

In  grateful  is  now  usually  written  Ungrateful. 

And  Cryit  in  Mat.  how  depely  darunelh  lie  tbc  ingraft  cyties  that 
wold  not  be  monished  by  Sodom  and  Gomorx. 

•Aye.  Krpo*.dan  of  Darnel,  ch.  v. 

If  ought  my  slender  skill 
or  writing  were  of  powrc 
No  p roc  ewe  of  ingratefkU  time 
her  vert  up*  should  devour. 

Turbervde.  Upon  the  Death  of  Elizabeth  Arkundle. 

The  most  damnable  vice,  and  moste  agavnst  justice,  in  myn  opi- 
nion, i*  ingratitude,  commrnly  called  mkinduetst . 

Ssr  Thomas  Elyot,  The  Coocmour,  book  il.  ch.  xiii. 


Who  notwithstanding  that  in  former  fight  INGRATE. 

He  of  the  prince  hi*  life  reeeiued  late,  __ 

Yet  ie  hi*  mind  m.iliciout  and  ingrate.  1NGKA- 

Spenstr.  Faerie  Qu erne,  book  ri.  ran.  7,  TIATK. 
And  not  contented  with  ibi*,  he  promised  by  proclamation  a great 
»um  of  money  to  him  that  would  kill  Manu* : a very  i ngrate  and 
unthankful  part,  considering  that  Marius  not  malty  day*  before,  having 
Sylla  in  his  own  house,  in  hi*  hands  and  custody,  delivered  him  from 
peril  I,  and  set  him  in  safety. 

Sir  Thomas  .Vo rtk.  Plularrh,  fol  381.  Sylla. 

That  «eemes,  with  none  of  them  thou  fauour  (oundevt, 

Or  art  mgr  at  rf all  to  each  gee  tie  maid, 

That  none  of  all  their  due  dr**rt*  <o**mndesL 

Spenser.  Cohn  Clout's  come  Home  again, 

••  Wlial  he  gives 

(Whose  praise  be  ever  sung)  to  man  in  part 
Spiritual,  may  of  purest  spirit*  lie  found 
No  ingrateful  food. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  book  v.  1. 407. 

And  this  it  the  more  to  bee  striven  for,  because  we  are  aU  naturally 
prone  to  atflici  our  selves  with  our  owne  forwardness* ; i ngmtefully 
contemning  all  wc  have,  for  what  »e  would  have. 

Hall.  Works,  vol.  i.  fol.  8C,  Heaven  upon  Earth. 

Ingratitude  how  deeply  dost  thou  wound  ! 

Sure,  first  devised  to  no  other  end, 

Hut  to  gricic  those  whom  nothing  can  offend. 

Drayton.  The  Ijryend  of  Matilda  the  Fair. 

Was  it  your  love  that  prompted  you  to  part, 

To  leave  me  dying,  and  to  break  my  heart  I 
See  whom  you  Hcd,  inhuman  and  xugmte. 

ijandsilown.  The  British  Enchantress,  act  ii.  ac.  ! - 


He  not  only  sits  down  easily  and  quietly,  but  i*  very  well  pleaded 
with  the  dispensations  of  tbe  divine  Providence  towards  him,  bow 
ingratrfut  soever  they  may  be  to  llesh  and  blood. 

Sl.arpe.  Works,  vol.  I.  p.  145.  Servian  I. 

Insomuch  that  Whilgifl  in  some  earnestne**  professed,  “ That  it 
was  strange  to  him  to  hear  »o  notable  a bishop,  to  learned  a man,  so 
stout  a champion  of  true  religion,  *o  painful  a prelate,  an  mgratefully 
and  spitefully  used  by  a sort  of  wavering,  wicked,  and  wretrhed 
longues. 

Strype,  tJfeof  Archbishop  Wkugifi,  Anno  1572. 

In  the  charge  of  infratitude,  ammo  dtrern  : it  i*  on*  great  blot  upon 
all  mortality : it  U all  in  a word  : it  says  amen  to  the  black  roll  of 
sins:  it  gives  completion  and  confirmation  to  th«m  all. 

South.  Sermons,  voL  I.  p.  469. 

Ah  ! never  may  our  arms  such  issue  find. 

Nor  we  rebel  ingrate,  while  heaven  is  kind. 

Brookes.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  boo*  i. 
Canat  thou,  bright  pattern  of  exalted  truth, 

To  sorrow  doom  the  summer  of  thy  youth, 

And  I,  mgr  ate  fat  l all  that  sweet  nrsv  see 
Consign'd  to  lasting  misery  and  me  * 

Falconer.  The  Shtptrreek,  can.  1. 

INGRA'TIATE,  r.l  Sec  I norace,  ante. 
I.ngra'tuting.  j To  introduce  (in  gralium) 
into  favour;  to  obtain  a place  (in  yratid)  in  favour; 
to  gain  or  acquire  the  favour  or  good  will,  or  kindnexs; 
to  cause  to  be,  to  render  grateful  or  pleasing. 

This  taxe  (called  a bcnenolence)  was  abolished  by  Richard  the 
Third,  by  act  of  parliament,  to  ingratiate  himselfe  with  the  people. 
Baton,  King  Henry  Vll.  foJ,  100. 

Were  but  the  love  of  Christ  to  us,  ever  suffered  to  come  into  our 
hearts,  (av  species  to  the  eve  by  inlroreceplmo)  h*d  <*e  but  come  to 
ihr  least  taste  and  relivh  of  it,  what  would  we  uot  do  to  revcm pence, 
ami  answer,  and  entertain  that  lose?  What  difficulty  would  it  not 
ingratiate  to  us  ? 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv  Col.  564.  .Sermon  1. 

Which  had  been  a very  great  indulgence  and  ingratiating  to  women 
of  greatest  quality. 

Bishop  Taylor.  Artificial  Handsomeness , p.  176. 

The  confederate*,  on  the  other  side,  would  not  hear  of  Rreda  : they 
took  that  pro poution  as  an  artifice,  to  ingratiate  with  the  States  beyouil 
the  rest  of  their  allies. 

Ssr  Wm.  Temple.  Works,  vol  ii.  p.  312.  Memoirs  from  16*2  to 
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INGRA-  I.ysimachos,  though  he  «u  a naan  destitute  of  all  polilencw, 
TIATK  gjntialed  himself  both  with  Philip  and  hit  pupil,  nnd  became  the 
— trcosi  man  at  court,  by  calling  tbs  king  Poleuv  the  peine*  Achillea, 
INGRE-  »«*d  WwMir  Phu-nix.  Spectator,  No.  2*37. 

DIENT  One i of  these  who  came  off  was  the  old  man,  who  had  already 

' ingratiated  liimvell  into  our  favour. 

C4»k.  Voyages,  vol.  iv.  hook  iii.  eh.  v.  p.  49. 

INGRAVE,  now  more  usually  written  Engrave,  q.  v. 
in,  and  prove,  q.  v.  A.  S.  graf-an,  to  dig,  to  cut  into, 
to  hollow  out. 

To  dig;  out;  and,  consequentially,  to  bury  in  a place 
dug  out — a grave. 

To  cut  or  carve  into  ; to  make  incisions ; met.  to 
inscribe,  to  Imprint  or  impress,  ac.  upon  the  tnind. 

Wlierby  they  ha  tie  particulerty  acquired  for  th*  self*  eternal!  glory, 
and  aUo  right  honorable  hurvall,  not  onely  to  he  therein  mgraued  : 
hut  that  theire  vertue  and  their  glory,  bee  in  the  aame  celebrated  and 
inagncryed  fur  euermore. 

Nicoll.  Thucydides.  fol.  56. 

But  in  Ixtrde  William,  the  eldest  wane  of  Henry,  ail  these  verities 
wer  surely  planted  and  tngrauen. 

Hail.  Edward  IV.  The  Iftod  Yere. 

All  tho  wals  rpon  the  inner  side  were  seeled  ouer  with  plalea  of 
beaten  gold,  wbecupon  were  mgrauen  y*  picture*  of  knights  hauing 
atwut  their  temple*,  ech  of  them  a wreath  of  guide,  adorned  with  pre- 
cious stones. 

Hah/uyt.  Vo yager,  &<*.  vol.  IL  fol.  57,  Oloncut. 

Or  if  some  sparkes  of  this  celestial!  flame 
Had  n<»t  ingrau'd  this  sentence  in  their  brest : 

“ In  him  that  made  them  is  their  cnrly  rout." 

Umnmont.  In  Spirit  no/  Comfort. 
Our  ancient  law  . book*  aver  it  to  be  an  unwritten  law  of  commou 
"fK  so  iagrawea  in  the  heart*  .»f  otir  ancestors,  and  Hv  them  *u  ron- 
stantly  enjoy'd  and  claim’d,  a*  that  it  needesl  not  enrolling. 

Mi/ton.  Worts,  rol  l.  fol.  379.  An  Answer  to  EUton  BasiUhe. 

I hate  bene,  at  in  t!i«  former  volumes,  caused  a map  to  be  in- 
with  a pricked  line  representing  to  the  eye  the  whole  thread 
ut  the  voyage  at  one  view. 

Dumpier,  Voyages,  Anno  1699.  vol.  ill.  Prefott,  tig.  A.  6. 

! am  apt  to  think,  that  could  we  look  into  our  own  hearts,  *e 
should  see  money  mgraved  in  them  in  more  lively  and  moving  rha- 
lacters  than  self-preservation.  Spectator,  No.  4M». 

INGRAVIDATE,  in,  and  grand  ale  ; (sec  Grave  ;) 
Lat.  grtfrida,  qua  jam  gravatnr  concrptu. 

Loaded,  burthened  ; met.  impregnated,  with  a load 
or  burthen. 

They  wi*y  1»«  SO  pregnant  and  ingratiated  with  lustful  thoughts, 

, •’'*»  >hey  way  M it  were  die  in  travel,  because  they  cannot  br  de- 

,|v*wl  Fultrr.  Jta/y  State,  p.  35. 

INGREAT,  in,  and  great,  q.  v. 

To  magnify,  to  enlarge,  to  aggrandize. 

It  appeared,  that  there  it,  in  all  things,  a desire  to  dilate  and  to 
ingreat  themselves.  Fatherly,  Atheism,  (1622,)  p.  174. 

A*  some  are  gentle  and  benign,  so  some  others,  to  mgreat  them- 
aelve*,  might  strain  more  than  the  strong  will  bear. 

Archbishop  Abbot.  Speech  in  Rushwortk's  Collection.  vol.  i.  p.  455. 

INGREDIENT,  n.\  Fr.  ingredient  ; It.  and  8p. 
Inore'dient,  adj.  f ingredients ; Lut.  ingredient, 
Ingre'dience,  (present  participle  of  ingredi, 
Ingre'diency.  ’ to  step  in.  to  enter;  in,  and 
gradiri;  Gradut,  (see  Grade,)  the  motion  of  one  (fool) 
to  paw  before  the  other,  over  or  above  the  other. 

Any  thiug  entering;  any  simple  or  individual  thing 
entering.  *c.  to  form  a mixture  or  composition ; a com- 
ponent part ; met.  a quality  entering  into  the  compo- 
sition or  conformation. 

— In  whom  all  white,  and  red,  and  blue 

( Beauty's  ingredients')  voluntary  grew, 

As  in  an  un  vex'd  paradise. 

Donne.  Funeral  Etegict.  Anatomy  of  the  World. 


The  invention  of  arts  doth  not  only  depend  upon  the  rxi*t*&««  of  INGRB 
the  materials  of  thing*  artificial,  no  nor  singly  upon  the  various  com-  DIENT. 

bination*  of  those  materials  ; but  upon  the  phanU&le,  design  and  ties-  

tination  of  man,  which  is  various,  according  to  those  various  tempera-  INGROSS, 
meats  that  have  in^rcrf^arr  anti  influence  into  him.  . 

Hale.  Origin  of  Mankind,  cb.  hr.  arc.  2. 

So  far  a*  the  law  is  obligatory  in  general!,  and  not  dispensed  with 
In  particular,  *0  l»r  obedience  i*  a duty  in  all  instances  of  acts  where 
no  sin  is  ingredient. 

Taylor.  The  Great  Fjempiar , part  L foL  72. 

— So  they  can 

Make  up  some  fierce,  deed-doing  man, 

Coo  pos'd  of  many  ingredient  valour*. 

Just  like  the  uienhuod  of  nine  tailors. 

Duller,  Hudtlrm , pnrt  i.  can  2. 

Where  every  element  was  weigh'd  to  well, 

That  heaven  alone,  who  mix'd  the  mass,  could  tell 
Winch  of  the  lour  infr-dienti  mold  rebel. 

Iiry den , To  the  line  fu  st  of  Ormond. 

Element*  being  called  so.  in  relation  to  the  constituting  of  mix! 
bodies,  it  ebook!  be  upon  the  account  of  it*  mgrediency,  and  nut  of 
its  u*e,  that  any  thing  should  be  affirmed  or  dettird  to  he  an  element 
Ilnylt.  Work*,  vol.  i.  p.  516.  The  Sceptical  Chymttt. 

The  love  of  Nature's  works 

l»  an  ingredient  in  the  compound  Mali, 

Infus'd  at  tbe  creation  of  the  kind. 

Cowper.  The  Tank,  book  iv. 

INGRE'SS,  \ It.  and  Sp.  ingre.no;  Lot.  ingret- 
Ingrs'ssion.  J tut,  front  ingredi.  See  Ingredient, 
ante. 

Motion  or  step  in,  coming  in,  entrance. 

When  honey  is  to  be  taken  forth  of  the  hives,  the  holes  and  pas- 
•egr*  for  the  increase  and  egresae  of  the  bee*  ought  to  be  wrli 
rubbed  and  besmeared  with  the  hrarlie  mrltMophyllon  sad  genista 
bruvcd  and  stamped. 

IJiMand,  Pltme,  rol.  ii.  fol.  95.  Natural  History , book  xxi. 

The  pi.«,njrneiia  seem  very  favourable  to  their  hypothesis,  that  sup. 
pove  Congelation  to  be  effected  by  the  injirst  of  fttgorifick  atom*  into 
the  water  or  other  bodies  to  be  congealed. 

Boyle.  Works,  rol.  ii.  p.  530.  The  Experimental  History  of  Cold, 
tit  6. 

Mercury ; being  of  a nearer  cognation  to  metal*  then  any  other 
liquor  i»,  may  happily  have  a more  powerful  mgression  into  gold, 
than  any  other  body  whatever. 

Dtgby-  Of  Bodies,  eh.  *r,  p,  166. 
INGRO'SS.'J  More  usually  written  Engross,  q.  r. 
Ingro'.hher,  jin,  and  grots;  Mid.  Lat.  grottut, 
from  the  Lat.  cramu,  (a  multd  came,)  flenhy,  thick  in 
flesh. 

To  have  or  take  in  large  quantities;  to  take  or  aj>- 
propriute  ; to  buy  or  purchase,  largely ; to  occupy  or 
engage  largely,  greatly  ; to  write  in  large,  plain  letters. 

Suffer  not  these  rich  men  tu  buy  np  all,  to  ingross.  and  forestall,  and 
with  their  mo  nop  I y tu  keep  the  market  alone  as  please  them. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Utopia,  book  i.  p.  71- 

Some  who  would  ingross  to  themselves  the  whole  trad*  of  inter- 
preting will  not  suffer  the  clear  test  of  God  to  do  the  office  of  ex- 
plaining itself. 

Milton.  Works,  roL  i.  fol.  221.  Of  Nullities  in  Marriage. 

Surely  he  could  be  no  canonical  incumbent  in  any  benefice,  not 
being  in  orders,  which  Icautth  him  under  the  suspicion  of  being  a 
great  ingromer  of  long  leases  in  church-livings. 

Fuller.  IV-.riktet,  vol.  L p.  91.  Berkshire. 

On  the  24.  the  Prolocutor  being  absent,  his  surrogate,  with  the 
clergy,  were  called  up  ; and  the  mg  noted  bill  of  subsidy  was  read 
to  them,  and  they  all  unanimously  agreed  to  il. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Deformation,  Anno  1562. 

A dug,  a parrot,  or  an  ape. 

Or  some  worse  brute  in  human  shape, 
fngross  tbe  fancies  of  the  fair, 

The  few  soft  moments  they  can  spare, 

Krom  siiita  to  receive  and  pay. 

Swift.  Codemu  and  Vanessa. 
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IS'GKOSS-  IsrtROHHiNG,  or  E.voroskino,  in  Law.  is  a mude- 
ISO.  meanour  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  The 
~ offence  consists  in  getting  into  line’s  possession  or  buy- 
GUILTY  *nff  UP  *ar?c  quantities  of  provisions,  with  intent  to  sell 
. — y them  again.  It  is  very  like  the  offences  of  Fore- 
btallino  and  RF.aRATi.NO  ; the  former  of  which  consists 
in  buying  provisions  on  their  road  to  market;  the  latter 
in  buying  them  in  the  market  and  selling  them  again, 
either  in  the  same  market  or  within  the  distance  of  four 
miles  from  it.  The  Law  forbids  such  purchases  as 
these,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  supjwjsed  to  enhance 
the  price  of  provisions  above  that  which  is  fair  and 
reasonable.  In  the  present  state  of  Society  in  England, 
we  may  doubt  whether  any  individual  by  his  own  bona 
Jidc  purchases,  without  spreading  abroad  false  rumours 
and  reports,  can  injure  the  Public,  although  the  pur- 
chases were  made  with  the  intent  to  sell  again.  If  he 
cannot  do  so.  the  reason  for  considering  Ingrossiiig  as 
an  offence  has  passed  away. 

Ingrossing  does  not  partuke  of  the  nature  of  a mo- 
nopoly in  the  legal  sense  of  that  word.  A monopoly 
is  an  exclusive  privilege  granted  by  the  King  to  a sub- 
ject for  the  sole  buying  and  selling,  making,  working, 
or  trading,  in  any  article  of  commerce  whatsoever. 
These  monopolies  were  carried  to  an  enormous  extent 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ; but  by  a Statute  passed  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  the  power  of  the  C-rown  to  grant 
them  was  declared  illegal,  with  an  exception  in  favour 
of  the  authors  of  new  inventions,  to  whom  u monopoly 
may  be  granted  for  a few  years  by  Letters  Patent,  and 
of  a few  specified  articles.  Now  it  is  the  essential 
character  of  a monoply,  that  no  one.  save  the  King's 
grantee,  cun  trade  in  the  article  monopolized;  whereas 
the  article  Ingrossed  is  open  to  the  whole  world  until 
purchased  by  the  Ingrosser.  This  distinction  has  been 
noticed,  because  Mr.  J ustice  Blackstone,  in  his  Commen- 
tary, has  placed  monopoly  next  after  In  grossing,  and 
said  that  they  are  much  the  same  kind  of  oflence*  ; and 
the  high  authority  of  the  learned  Commentator  may  thus 
throw  an  odium  on  Ingrossiiig  which  it  does  not  de- 
serve. In  an  indictment  for  ItigTossing  it  is  necessary 
to  state  the  quantity  Ingmssed  ; an  indictment  for  In- 
grossing  a great  quantity  of  fish,  geese,  and  ducks  was 
quashed,  because  no  particular  quantity  of  fish,  geese, 
and  ducks  was  stated 

Ingrossers  in  Law  French  are  those  qui  achetent  en 
gras.  Spehnan  has  visited  them  heavily.  Jn  specif,  et 
sic  rulgo  notior,  multmpir  cxecrcilior  is  c*t  ( Ingrovsator ) 
qui  crercentc*  srgrtrs  out  rnn  annonariam  Statutis  non 
pennimun,  similiter  conger  it  el  accumulat.  /lane 
Reipubliar  erucam  assiduc  aucupantur  Informatores  ; 
com  corvum,  lupi  lupum. 

See  also  Girdlcr,  Observations  on  the  pernicious  Con- 
sequences of  Forestalling , Regrating,  and  Engrossing, 
with  a LUt  o f.  the  Statutes,  fife,  which  hare  been  adopted 
for  the  Punishment  of  those  Offences,  1S00. 

Of  the  I n grosser,  or  writer  of  Legal  Instruments 
qui  forensi  characters  acta  et  instrumenta  forensia  pagi - 
Tim  inscribit  membra  tic  is,  Spclman  observes  that  the 
Officer  of  the  Exchequer  who  has  the  cart'  of  the  Great 
Roll,  now  called  Clerk  of  the  Pipe , in  the  time  of 
Henry  VI.  was  known  as  Ingrossator  magnet  Rntulet , 
and  the  Pipes  contrarvtulator , whom,  in  modem  diction, 
we  suppose  to  be  Secondary  to  the  Clerk,  as  Duplex 
Ingrossator. 

INGUILTY,  i.  e.  ungmity,  q.  r.  guiltless , innocent, 
•n,  and  guilty.  See  Guile. 


E-titer  work*  her  face  (a  an  uuw  illing  *mile  upon  that  hateful 
guest  ; and  the  king  (a*  m<;  • ngu.lty  of  any  indignity  that  he  hath  pul  GUILTY 
upon  hit  favourite;  frame*  hitnselfe  to  as  much  cheereiuloesse,  as  his  __ 
want  of  rest  would  permit.  IViiaRIT 

Halt,  /tori *,  vol.  i.  fol.  1350.  Coal  emp  to  that.  Unman  Hanged,  &[c.  \ 

INGU'LF,  or")  Also  written  Engulph,  q.  v.  In. 

Inou'lph.  j and  gulf,  q.  v.  Fr.  engntfer;  D. 
golp-en,  to  gulp,  or  swallow  largely  ; to  swallow  eagerly, 
greedily ; from  the  Latin  gula,  or  the  sound.  Skin- 
ner. 

To  swallow  up,  to  plunge,  (as  into  a gulf ;)  to 
absorb. 

Southward  through  Eden  went  a river  large, 

Nur  i hang'll  his  course,  hut  through  the  shag^ie  hill 
underneath  ingulf! . 

Mtiita.  ParmUst  Lost,  hook  iv.  I.  221. 

Now  from  th*  ensanguin'd  l*«er’«  reeking  flood 
Tardy  with  many  » con»c  of  Baiba  knight, 

And  Gallic,  deep  t ngulft,  with  barbed  Meeds 
Promiscuous,  Fame  to  high  Olvmpu*  lie*. 

J Philips.  ('rretUia.  (1706.) 

Vet  slill  higher  rose, 

Ks'a  in  tli’  eternal  snow*  of  Lebanon, 

Thai  hallo*  ’d  spring  ; thence-  in  the  porous  earth 
lying  while  mgalph'd,  itscryvul  weight  here  forc’d 
Its  way  to  light  and  freedom. 

Mu  ton.  The  E.ugluh  Garden,  book  li. 

INGURGITATE, \ Fr.  ingurgiier ; LaL  ingitr- 

Inoi’Rgita'tion.  J git  are  i to  put  or  take  down  the 

throat,  (gurges.)  As  the  French 

To  ingulf,  to  swill  or  swallow  in;  also,  to  ravine,  to 
devour  greedily. 

Alwivc  I dial  exhort*  tutoura  and  goueroiwr*  of  noble  cbyldneii, 
that  they  auflrr  them  not  to  »»e  ingourgytatmu  of  me.ite  or  dry nke. 

Sir  Thomas  F.ty>t-  The  (iavrmour,  book  i.  ch.  xi. 

If  a man  do  but  mice  set  his  appetie  upon  it,  [pleasure]  let  him 
ingurgitate  himself  never  so  deep  mlo  it,  yet  shall  lie  never  be  able  to 
f.ll  hit  deni  re  with  it. 

Eolherby.  .ilkeitm,  ( 1 622, ) p 206. 

Nothing  pesters  the  body  and  minde  *»»oner  than  to  be  still  fed,  to 
eat  and  ingurgitate  beyond  all  tnearore,  as  many  doe. 

Pur  Ion,  Anatomy  of  .t/r/nitrWy,  fol.  2 15. 

Tco  much  abttinence  lurnes  vice,  and  loo  much  ingurgitation  is 
one  of  the  seven,  and  at  once  destroy**  both  nature  and  grate. 

Hall.  H arks,  soL  iihfol.  507.  Of  Cuntentation. 

INGUSTIBLE,  Sp.  ingustablt ; Lnt,  ingustabilis  ; 
that  cannot  he  tasted  ; in.  privative,  and  gustare , to  taste. 

See  Guar. 

As  fur  their  taste,  if  their  nutriment  be  ayr,  nritbrr  can  it  be  an 
instrument  thereof  | for  the  body  of  that  clement  i*  tngusithU,  void  of 
all  sapidity,  aud  without  any  action  of  the  tongue,  is  by  the  rough 
artery  or  weaton  conducted  into  the  lungs. 

Sir  Thomas  tiwwn.  Vulgar  Err  own,  book  iii,  ch.  xxi. 

INH\BILITY,  Fr.  inhabilc.  inhabilite  ; Lat.  inhi- 
bit is  ; (in,  and  habilis,  that  may  be  used  ;)  unfit  for  use. 

Unfitness,  unaptness. 

Whatever  evil  blind  ignorance,  false  presumption,  unweary  credo, 
frty,  precipitate  rashn*««,  unsteady  purpose,  ill  contrivance,  backward* 
ne— . mhuhihtg,  unweildmr**  and  confusion  of  thought  beget,  wise* 
don  prevents. 

Borrow,  Moris,  sol.  i.  fol.  2.  Sermon  1. 

INIIA'BIT,  n Fr.  inhahiter;  It.  abitare ; Sp. 

InhaBitable,  habitar  ; Lat.  inhabilare  ; in.  and 

Inhabitant,  habitare , from  hab-ere,  to  have, 

Inha'uitance,  I hold,  or  keep. 

InhaBitate,  f To  have,  hold,  or  keep,  himself; 

Inhabitation,  I to  dwell,  to  reside,  to  remain  or 

InhaBiter,  I abide. 

InhaBitre*!*.  J Inhabitable , an  the  Fr.  and  Sp. 

inhabitable;  It.  inhabitabile;  Lat.  inhabitabilis,  (in, 
privative,)  that  may  not  be  inhabited ; as  we  now 
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INHABIT,  write  uninhabitable  ; also  as  the  French,  that  may  be 
inhabited ; habitable. 

In  the  Example  from  Braithwaite,  produced  by 
Mr.  Steevens,  inhabited ; in,  privative,  uninhabited. 

With  great  land*  6c  liberties  this  house  did  enerrase, 

And  sette  here  secular  canon*,  which  by  the  apace 
Of  nine  score  year*  k ten  inhabited  this  place. 

R.  Gloucester.  The  Foundation  of  the  Abbey  of  Gloucester,  p.  581. 

But  so  tie  after  Kyng  Wyllyam  thavyd  them  out  anil  ilrouc  them  Jo 
theyr  *chyppes  and  toke  suche  displeasure  with  the  inhabitant  of 
that  prouynce  that  n«  distroyed  the  lande  from  Vorke  to  IJumam. 

R.  lirunnt,  p.  76.  note. 
Their  richea  wu  their  old  scruive 
Whieh  euer  then  had  be  fonJ 
Sith  first  inhabite  was  the  fond. 

Chaucer.  The  Drrtme,  fol.  362. 

All  thine*  h*  hideous,  terrible,  loathsome,  and  unpleasant  to  behold  : 
all  thing*  out  of  fashion  and  comeliness  ; inhabited  with  wild  bra-ts 
and  serpents  ; or  at  leastwise,  with  people  that  be  on  less  savage, 
wild,  and  noisome  than  the  very  beasts  themselves  lie. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Utopia,  (by  Robinson)  book  i.  p 33. 

And  if  they  haue  a lordc  or  a great  man  to  their  prisoner,  they 
make  great  joye  therof.  and  will  conuey  hym  into  Boesome,  or  into 
Au-tryche,  or  into  Xasenne,  and  kepe  hym  in  some  castell  i nhaby 
table. 

lard  Berner*.  Froissart.  Cromycfe,  vci.  it.  p.  335. 

Theodorirut,  «s  his  mortall  enemy,  folowed.  fyrjngl  and  wastyng* 
the  countrey?  as  he  went,  in  mi  moche  that  the  inhnbytavnUs  ‘of  y* 
co&treya  fell  before  hym,  besechynge  his  grace  y'-  for  the  offence  of 
one  mao,  he  wold  not  destroy*  so  many  inmxrntea. 

Fatiy an,  sol.  i.  eh.  135. 

Seyng  he  him  wife  geneth  lyfe  and  hreath  to  all  men  entry  where, 
and  bathe  made  of  one  blonde  all  aacyofl*  of  menne.  for  to  dwell  on 
all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  assigned  before,  Howe  tooge  tyme, 
ami  also  the  endes  of  their  mhabytacyon,  that  they  should  srkc  God, 
yf  they  myght  feel  and  fynde  him,  though  be  »*«  not  farre  from  euery 
onc  of  «•  Bible,  Anno  1551.  A*te»,ch.  aril 

He  thought  it  mete  to  disappoint  hym  of  theta  brlp«,  ere  be 
assailed  him  by  battel:  lest  either  being  brought  to  vtter  dispayre, 
lie  mvght  hide  himsel/e  among  the  Mviupia*,  or  otherwise  lie  him- 
wife  be  compelled  to  feighl  wyth  thmhabittrs  on  the  farther  side  of 
the  Rhine. 

Arthur  Goldyng.  Catar . Commentaries,  hook  vi.  fol.  148. 

King  Latinos  with  the  Aborigine*,  who  at  that  lime  inhabited 
those  pans,  ran  forth  in  warlike  manner  out  of  towne  and  country,  to 
withstand  the  violent  invasion  of  the»e  stranger*. 

Hdiaud.  Lit  tut,  fd.  3. 

- - Be  aliue  againe, 

Anri  dare  me  to  the  dwart  w ith  lliy  sword  i 
If  trembling  I inhabit  ( inhibit  /)  then  protest  mee 
The  bahy  of  a girl*. 

Shaktpeare.  Macbeth,  fol,  142. 

Other*  in  imitation  of  some  valiant  knights,  hare  frequented 
deserts  and  inhabited  provinces. 

Braithwaite.  Surrey  of  Histories,  1614. 

Nor  would  the  kings  of  the  earth,  nor  all  which  live 
In  the  inhabitable  world,  believe, 

That  any  adversary,  any  foe, 

Into  Jerusalem  should  enter  so. 

Donne.  Diwine  Poem*.  The  Lamentation*  of  Jeremy. 

Haplr  br  th«  divioe  providence  so  ordering  all,  that  some  parts  of 
the  world  should  be  habitable,  others  inhabitable,  according  to  excess- 
ive cold,  extremo  heat,  and  a meane  temperature  of  both. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  671.  Op  truant  of  Philosophers. 

And  otherwise,  how  much  must  it  be,  that  would  contain*  such  an 
innittnarablf  enmpanie  of  people  shifting  (heir  teats  ever  ud  anon, 
as  they  do.  Wheihy  1 guesae,  that  the  over-measure  of  the  clime 
inhabitable,  is  much  greater. 

Id.  Plinie,  ml.  i.  fol.  49.  Natural  History. 

1.  Sayl.  Here’s  nothing,  sir,  but  poverty  and  huognr; 

No  promise  of  inhabitant*  / neither  track  of  beast. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Sea  Foyage,  act  iv.  ac.  1. 
Mischief,  that  Mack  inhabitant  of  hell, 

Which  never  fails  continual  watch  to  keep, 

(Fearful  to  think,  a horrid  Uung  to  tell  l) 

VOL.  XXIII. 


Enter'd  the  piece,  whereas  those  warlike  lord*  INHABIT. 

Lay  mail'd  in  armour,  girt  with  ireful  swords.  

Drayton.  The  Barot u’  War*,  book  tL  INHAR- 

1 am  not  ignorant,  my  touldiour*.  that  of  ail  the  people  which  MONIOUS. 
inhahitate  Asia,  the  Gaules  are  most  ft  Downed  for  valianct  in  waire, 

Holland.  Dm  us,  fol.  992. 

Can  they  lay  themselves  living  stonrs  surely  laid  upon  the  foun- 
dation Jason  Christ,  to  the  making  up  <if  an  heavenly  temple  for  the 
eternal!  inhabitation  of  God,  and  can  they  thiols  they  can  be  shaken 
out  with  every  storm  of  temptation  ? 

Hall.  Haris,  vol.  i»L  fol.  596.  Chntt  Mystical. 

They  say  a nymph,  called  Cxlucoptdrs, 

That  is  wilh  oilier*,  an  inhabitreue 

Oo  this  thy  wood-crown’d  hill:  acknowledges 

That  she  his  life  g.iue. 

Chapman.  Ilymne  to  Fenut,  foL  106. 

*1  is  said  the  souud  of  a Mewiah’a  birth 
It  gone  through  all  the  habitable  earth: 

But  still  that  text  mud  he  confin’d  alone 
To  what  wax  then  inhabited  and  known. 

Dryden , Religio  Laid. 

Jove  has  the  realms  id  earth  in  vain 
Divided  by  Ih*  inhabitable  main, 

If  ships  prophane,  with  fearless  pride. 

Bound  o'er  th*  Inviolable  tide. 

Francis.  Horace.  Ode  3. 

Petaviua  himself  argues,  that  from  (his  inhabitation  a numerical 
nutty  may  be  clfccted. 

Bishop  Bull.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  189  Discourse  4. 

And  (the  angels  that  were  sent  to  Sndjvn]  being  attempted  by  the 
hriii i*h  inhabited  of  it.  carried  thence  the  angelical  purity  wherein 
they  came  thither. 

Boyle.  Harks,  vol.  v.  p.  265.  7>e  Martyrdom  of  Theodora. 

We  may  conclude  that  it  [Britain]  wa*  a very  ancient  settlement, 
since  the  Carthaginians  found  this  island  inhabited,  when  they 
traded  hither  for  tan ; a*  the  I’hixniciana,  whose  tracks  they  followed 
in  thi*  commerce,  are  said  to  have  done  long  before  them. 

Burke.  Works,  vol.  *.  p.  179.  An  Abridgement  of  English  His- 
tnry. 

The  inhabitant*  of  this  island  [Britain],  who  were  divided  into  a 
great  number  of  petty  nations  under  a very  coarse  and  disorderly 
frame  of  government,  aid  not  find  it  east  to  plan  any  effectual  mea- 
sure* for  their  defence.  Id.  lb,  vol.  i.  eh.  i.  p.  172. 

INHALE,  Lut.  inhalare,  in,  and  haiare , to  breathe. 

See  Exhale. 

To  draw  in  breath  or  air,  to  inspire. 

But  thi*  the  theme 

I sin^,  enraptur'd,  to  the  British  fair. 

Forbids,  and  leads  me  to  the  mountain-brow, 

Where  *ita  the  shepherd  on  the  grassy  turf, 

Inhaling,  healthful,  the  descending  sun. 

Thomson.  Spring. 

That  play  of  lungs,  inhaling  aod  again 
Respiring  freely  the  fresh  air,  that  makes 
Swift  oace  or  steep  ascent  no  toil  to  me, 

Nine  have  not  pilfer’d  yet. 

Carper.  The  Task,  book  i. 

INHANCE,  now  written  Enhance,  q.  v.  Ha  nee 

perhaps  from  the  Fr.  hauler,  to  hoise  or  hoist,  to  raise, 
to  elevate. 

To  raise. 

Half  meet,  half  shun  his  wish  ; nor  free,  nor  nice, 

Delay  the  pleasure,  to  inhanre  the  price. 

Bind  more.  Advice  to  th*  Ladies, 

You  know  that  the  price  of  all  sorts  of  manufacture  is  not  a 
great  deal  mhanced  (except  to  the  domestic  consumer)  bv  any  taxes 
paid  in  this  country. 

Burke.  Horst,  vol.  ill.  p.  217.  Tw  fillers  to  GmUPmen  in 
Bristol. 

INHARMO'NIOIJS,!  In,  and  harmonious.  See 
I »* h armo'n iol's.n css.  JHariiovy.  (Or.  appanm* 
from  appear,  aptare : the  fit  or  apt  union  or  connec- 
tion of  parts.) 

& a 
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INUAR-  Not  having  the  fit  or  apt  union  or  connection  of 
MO.MOL'S.  parts  ; in  concordant  proportion  ; in  agreement  or  cur- 

"7  respondent*,  in  musical  proportion  or  concord  ; unmu- 
tNHfcRh.  Bica,^  discordonl. 

Wh»t  then  forbids  our  equal  right  to  know 
Why  hi»  own  terser  i*Aornuu»in*u  how  f 

Frnneit.  Horace.  Satire  10.  book  i. 


{sounds  wAanwowiow#  m themselves  and  harsh, 

Yet  heard  in  scenes  w here  pence  tor  ever  reigns, 

And  only  there,  pleste  highly  for  their  sake. 

Comper.  The  Toth,  hook  ». 


They  »djtidgo  them  one  short  and  the  other  long,  and  would  be  hor- 
ribly shocked  at  the  inkarmomoutmen  of  a verse  wherein  they  vhould 
be  introduced  in  each  other*?  place*. 

Search.  Light  of  Nuimre,  vol  i.  part  i.  cb.  xiii.  p.  336. 


INHE'RE,  “)  Lot.  inhterrre , in,  and  htere-rt, 

Inhf/rent,  I from  n!p~s*v,  capere.,  prehendere. 

Inherence,  L arclc  rape  re,  arcti  prehendere,  to 

InHf/uNCY  * uim  nr  hnltl  rlnSr  or  fast.  Spp 

Inherently, 

Inhesion. 


* seiace  or  hold  dose  or  fast. 
Cohere. 

To  hold  or  keep  close  or  tight  in ; 
to  cleave  or  stick  close  or  fast  in;  to  he  or  remain  close, 
or  in  close  connection  or  conjunction  with ; to  be,  or 
abide,  or  subsist  in  : — as  if  natural  or  innate,  inborn  or 
inbred. 


For,  nor  in  nothing,  nor  in  things* 

Extreame,  and  scattering  bright,  can  love  inhere. 

Donne.  Song*  anti  Sonet*,  /fu  r and  Angel*. 
What  she  did  here,  by  great  example,  well, 

T inlive  posteritie,  her  fame  may  tell ! 

And.  calling  truth  to  wittn,  make  that  good 
From  the  inherent  grace*  in  her  blood  ! 

lien  Junto*.  F.Jrgie  on  Lady  Anne  Patelel. 
Handsome  desires,  and  rest  about  thee  Bee, 

Cuion,  inherence,  teal,  and  extary. 

Corley.  The  Dandeu , book  ii.  The  Argument 

It  is  1 that  am  pleases!  with  beholding  his  gaiety,  and  the  gay  man 
in  hi»  greatest  bravery  is  only  pleased  because  I am  pleased  wiih  the 
sight  : so  borrowing  His  little  and  imaginary  complacency  from  the 
delight  that  ! base,  nut  from  any  iMtermrg  of  his  own  possession. 

Taylor.  Sermon  IS.  p.  2. 

So  fares  ihe  soul,  which  more  that  power  reveres, 

Man  claims  from  God,  thin  what  in  God  inheres. 

PaneU.  Dr.  Donne's  third  Satire  versijtrd. 

1 consider  an  human  soul  withnut  education  like  marble  in  a quarry, 
which  shows  none  of'il*  inherent  beauties  till  the  skill  of  the  polisher 
fetches  out  the  colours,  make*  the  surface  shine,  and  discovers  every 
ornamental  cloud,  tpul,  and  rein  that  run*  through  the  body  of  it. 

Spectator,  No.  2I&. 

For  they  may  assert  that  matter  hath  inherently  and  essentially 
such  sn  internal  energy,  winereby  it  incessantly  tends  to  unite  ilaelf 
to  all  other  matter. 

Bentley.  A Confutation  of  Atheism.  Sermon  8.  p.  266. 

The  nature  of  a substance  consisting  in  this,  that  it  can  subsist  of 
itself  without  being  in  any  thing  el«*.  as  in  a subject  of  inhesion. 
Boyle.  Works,  vol.  isL  p.  17.  Considerations  and  Experiments 
touching  the  Origin  of  Forms  and  Qualities. 


So  natural  is  this  timidity  with  regard  to  |Ki*er.  and  «o  strongly 
does  it  inhere  ie  our  constitution,  that  very  few  are  able  to  conquer 
it,  hut  hy  mixing  much  in  the  business  of  the  great  world,  or  by  using 
no  small  violence  to  their  natural  dispositions. 

Burke.  Works,  »oL  i.  p-  172.  On  the  SuUime  and  Beautiful. 


Their  breviaries  and  litanies  shew,  that  they  supplicate  the  saints 
»0  befriend  them  by  their  own  inherent  power,  or  to  interred*  for 
them  to  the  throne  of  God  by  virtue  of  their  own  personal  merits,  hi 
blasphemous  derogation  to  the  all  atoning  and  incommunicable  inter, 
cession  of  Jesus. 

Hurd.  Works,  vol.  r.  p.  319.  Sermon  1 1. 

Many  have  maintained  that  body  i-tnnly  a collection  of  qualities  to 
which  we  give  one  name ; and  that  the  notion  of  a subject  of  i*. 
hrmnn,  to  w hich  thone  qualities  belong,  i*  only  a fiction  of  the  minJ. 
Jleuf.  £»i<ty  2.  ch.  tin.  Of  Ihe  Human  Mind,  vql.  i.  part  ii.  p.  203. 


INHE  RIT,  1 Fr.  heritor:  Sp.  herithr ; Lat.  INIIBRTT. 
Ishf/ri table,  I hatreditarr,  from  hetre*,  a heir,  q.r. 
Inheritance,  l (from  aip-t7r,  capere,  to  lake  or 
InheRitor,  i receive.  Junius.)  See  also  Drs- 
InheRi  trims,  inherit. 

Inheritrix.  J To  take,  or  receive,  or  be  enti- 
tled as  heir,  by  hereditary  tleacenl,  by  descent  from  an 
ancestor;  generally,  to  lake,  or  cause  to,  or  receive  pos- 
session. 


Hi»t  up,  hehohl,  this  auauntage, 

I graunt  you  inherit  aye. 

Peaceably  witlwwit  *fri«* 

During  the  daies  of  your  liue. 

Chaucer.  The  Item  me,  (id,  361. 

Pharnax  the  elder,  inherityny  the  kyngdome  accordyng  to  the  cuv 
loro*  of  their  countrie,  eonqucrcsl  a stout  kyndo  of  people  called  the 
Msf.U-s.  Arthur  Gold jay.  Justine,  fol.  171. 

You  shall  understand  that  Darius  came  not  to  his  empyr*  by  inhe- 
rit an  uer,  but  got  into  y*  scale  of  Gyrus  by  the  benefite  of  Bag***.  lays 
eunuch*.  Uremic.  Quintus  Curtins,  book  si  fol.  143. 

[I  is  not  vnknowrn  to  all  you,  thit  the  noble  and  vert  nous  prince, 
Kyage  H«nry  the  Fift,  my  most*  dearest  and  welbeloued  brother,  was 
the  very  true  inheritor,  and  ihe  undowhtfull  *ncrt<nae,  to  the  ermine 
of  this  realm*  of  Frau  nee,  as  cosin  ami  heire  to  lady  l«nticll,  daugh- 
ter and  vole  tnherilnce  to  Kynge  Phillippe  the  Fair*. 

Hull,  Henry  /'.  The  tenth  yre. 

- Where  now  he  doth  inherit 

All  happiness*  in  Hebe's  aduer  bowre. 

Spenser.  The  R nines  of  Time. 

So  much  ado  bad  toiling  France  to  read 

From  ns  the  right  so  long  inherited  f 

And  vo  bard  went  we  from  what  we  possess'd, 

As  with  it  went  the  blood  we  loved  best. 

Darnel . History  of  Civil  Hart,  book  vi. 

Kino.  What  doth  oor  eosin  lay  to  Mowbraies  charge? 

It  must  be  great  that  can  inherits  v*. 

So  much  as  of  a thought  of  ill  in  him. 

Shahtpenre.  Richard  II.  fol.  23. 

An  use  of  ancient  time  commit*  to  the  care  of  some  of  the  greatest 
peers,  that  they,  when  the  queen  is  in  child-birth,  be  present,  and 
waritv  observe,  lest  the  ladies  privily  should  counterfeit  the  inherit- 
able sex,  bv  supposing  same  other  mile  when  the  true  birth  is  female. 

Sri  den.  Illustrations  of  Drayton's  Poty-olhum,  song.  17. 

To  you  th"  luhrariiame  belongs  by  right 

Of  brother**  praise,  to  ymi  eke  long*  hi#  loue. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Querne , buok  i.  CM  4. 
And  you,  will  rather  shew  our  general!  lowrts, 

How  you  can  fmwne.  then  spend  a fawne  vpon  'em, 

For  the  inheritance  of  (heir  lours  end  safe  g ird 
Of  what  that  want  might  ruin*. 

Shnhtpearr.  Corn  Janus,  (ok,  18 

From  that  time  forward  the  priest*  were  not  chosen  out  of  the  whole 
number  of  Invites,  as  our  bishops,  hut  were  boro  inheritors  of  the 
dignity. 

Milton.  Works,  vol.  i.  (ul.  46.  The  Ren  tom  of  Church  Government. 

[He]  was  supposed  to  keep  as  hit  espoused  wife  a kinswoman  of 
hi«  and  cousen-gcrman,  an  inAcrirreasr. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  697.  Roma M Qnetli»ns. 

Nor  was  it  • little  augmented  through  his  marriage  with  one  of  the 
daughters  and  i mhenlmrs  of  Hugh  Stafford  of  Suthwich. 

Fuller.  Worthies,  ml.  i,  p.  323.  Dnrtrishire, 
How  vain  that  second  life  in  others*  breath, 

Th*  estate  which  Wile  inherit  aflcr  death  1 
Kase.  health,  and  life,  for  this  they  muM  resign, 

Cnsure  the  tenure,  but  how  vast  the  fine  ! 

I*upe.  The  Temple  of  Fnme. 

O happy  regions.  Italy  and  Spain, 

Which  ne*er  did  those  monsters  entertain  ! 

The  wolf,  the  bear,  the  boar  can  there  advance 
No  native  claim  of  just  i nheritunte. 

Dry  Jen.  The  Hind  ami  Ihe  Panther. 

We  do  not  read  of  many,  who  being  sole  inheritors  and  princesses 
of  an*  Country,  which  after  took  unto  them  husband*,  who  bad  suc- 
cess after.  Slrype.  Memorial*.  Quern  Mary,  Anno  1538. 
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INHERIT.  While  property  continued  only  for  life,  tenement*  were  utcles* 
— ami  unknown  ; and,  when  it  became  inheritable,  the  inAffi/njtct  was 

INHERIT*  long  indefeasible,  and  tbe  children  or  heirs  at  law  were  incapable  of 
ANCK.  exclusion  by  will. 

v Bladktitmr . Cvmmrntmet,  book  ii. cb.  L 

Inheritance,  in  Law,  is  an  estate  in  lands  or 
tenement?,  which  on  the  death  of  the  owner  may  de- 
scend to  his  A err*.  Property  which  may  be  mover!  to 
any  place  and  enjoyed  anywhere,  such  as  household 
{roods,  can  never  be  the  subject  matter  of  an  Inherit- 
ance ; that  is  can  never  descend  to  the  heir : but  on 
the  death  of  the  owner  such  property  passes  into  the 
hands  of  his  executor  or  administrator;  os  also  do 
leaseholds  for  years ; for  whatever  number  of  years 
they  may  be..  Inheritable  properties,  which  are  tangible 
and  visible,  such  as  houses  and  lands,  are  called  cor- 
poreal hereditaments.  Those  which  are  invisible,  and 
the  ownership  of  which  confers  rather  a right  connected 
with  land,  than  property  in  the  land  itself,  such  as  ad- 
vowmns,  tithes,  rights  of  common,  rights  of  way,  and 
many  others,  are  called  incorporeal.  When  on  estate  is 
conveyed  to  a man  and  his  heirs,  he  is  said  to  have  a 
fee  simple  ; which  in  the  largest  and  the  most  complete 
interest  known  to  our  law,  being  subject  to  the  absolute 
control  of  the  owner,  who  may  mongage  it  or  other- 
wise charge  and  encumber  it;  and  may  alien  it  by 
Deed  or  Will  to  any  one  capable  of  receiving  it.  In 
default  of  bis  so  doing  it  descends  to  his  heirs  general, 
and  upon  failure  of  heirs  general  it  escheats  to  the  lord 
of  whom  it  is  holden.  If  an  estate  is  conveyed  to  a 
man,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  he  is  said  to  have  a fee 
tail,  which  so  long  as  the  enluil  is  not  barred  or  docked 
can  neither  be  aliened  nor  encumbered  by  the  owner ; 
but  on  bis  death  it  descends  to  the  heirs  of  his  Iwdy  ; 
that  is  to  his  lineal  descendants;  and  in  default  of  such 
descendants,  it  reverts  to  the  owner  of  the  fee  simple. 
For  the  fee  tail,  like  a lease  for  years,  is  only  a portion 
carved  out  of  the  complete  interest,  the  residue  of  which 
belongs  to  the  reversioner ; when  the  years  expire,  and 
when  the  heirs  in  tail  fail,  the  reversioner  steps  into 
possession.  The  owner  of  a fee  tail  may,  however,  at 
any  time,  by  going  through  an  expensive  legal  process, 
called  suffering  a recovery,  dock  the  entail,  defeat  the 
heirs  in  tail  and  the  reversioner,  and  convert  his  own 
estate  into  a fee  simple.  When  the  immediate  possessor 
oimr.ol  bar  the  entail,  without  the  concurrence  of  his 
son,  or  of  some  other  person  who  is  to  succeed  him,  such 
immediate  possessor  is  only  tenant  for  life,  and  Ins  son 
or  other  successor  has  au  estate  tail,  expectant  on  the 
determination  of  the  immediate  possessor’s  estate  lor 
life. 

The  laws  which  regulate  the  descent  of  real  pro- 
perty are  of  very  remote  antiquity.  It  seems  probable, 
however,  that  they  were  different  before  the  Conquest, 
because  iu  Kent,  where  the  most  successful  stand  was 
made  against  Norman  in  behalf  of  Saxon  institutions, 
the  custom  of  Gavelkind  prevails  to  this  day.  by  which 
custom  land  descends  to  all  the  sons  equally,  and  not 
to  the  eldest  son  alone.  Except,  however,  in  Gavelkind, 
copyhold,  and  other  customary  (enures,  one  uniform  luw 
bos  continued  to  regulate  the  descent  of  real  property, 
since  the  time  of  the  early  Norman  Kings.  By  this 
law  males  and  the  issue  of  males  are  always  preferred 
as  heirs  to  females  and  the  issue  of  females.  Thus  the 
land  descends  to  a son  of  the  deceased  proprietor,  or  to 
the  issue  of  a dead  son,  rather  than  to  a daughter  or  her 
issue.  Where  there  are  more  than  cue  son,  the  eldest 


takes  the  whole  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  others  * INHKRIT- 
and  if  the  eldest  be  dead,  he  is  represented  by  his  de-  ANCK. 
scendants,  who  tuke  the  same  interest  which  he  would 
have  taken  if  living.  If  the  eldest  leave  no  descendants, 
the  second  son  or  his  descendants  are  let  in,  aud  in  like 
manner  the  third,  fourth,  and  other  sons  are  let  in  suc- 
cessively upon  the  decease  of  their  elder  brothers  with 
out  issue.  If  there  be  no  sons  nor  descendants  of  sons, 
the  daughters  all  inherit  together  ill  equal  shares,  the 
descendants  of  a deceased  daughter  always  taking  the 
same  share  which  she  would  have  taken  if  living.  If 
the  deceased  proprietor  leave  no  lineal  descendants  ihe 
inheritance  descends  to  his  brothers  and  sisters,  of  the 
whole  blond,  that  is,  born  from  the  same  father  and 
mother  as  himself.  In  default  of  such  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  deceased  proprietor,  it  descends  to  his 
uncles  and  aunts,  being  his  faihers  brothers  and  sisters 
of  the  whole  blood,  and  in  default  of  them,  to  his 
paternal  great  uncles  and  great  aunts  of  the  whole 
blood.  And  the  same  rules  of  primogeniture  amongst 
males,  equal  division  amongst  females,  preference  of 
males  to  females,  and  representation  by  descendants, 
prevail  throughout,  as  were  explained  above  with  refer- 
ence to  the  descent  among  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  deceased  proprietor. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  an  uncle  or  other  collateral 
relation  should  inherit,  although  the  father  or  mother  may 
be  living,  but  it  is  an  universal  rule  that  the  lineal  ancestors, 
that  is  tile  father,  mother,  grandfather,  Ac.  can  never  in- 
herit. Thus  if  A dies,  B his  uncle,  and  not  C his  father, 
shall  be  his  heir  ; if  B die,  C may  be  his  heir,  although 
he  can  never  inherit  immediately  from  A.  The  lineal  an- 
cestors and  all  collateral  relations  of  the  half  blood  are 
entirely  excluded  from  the  descent.  Therefore,  a man 
may  die  leaving  his  father  and  mother,  and  u large 
family  of  half-brothers  living,  and  yet  all  his  lands  will 
escheat  for  want  of  heirs.  The  Commissioners  on  the 
law  of  real  property  in  their  Report,  dated  May  1 Ith, 

1H29,  recommend  that  this  hardship  should  he  abolished. 

When  in  tracing  upwards  through  males,  that  is  from 
father  to  father,  no  collateral  relations  of  the  whole 
blond  of  any  such  successive  male  ancestors  can  lie 
found,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  collateral  relations 
of  some  female  ancestor;  and  it  is  now  the  prevailing 
opinion  that  the  more  remote  female  ancestor  is  to  be 
preferred  for  this  purpose  before  all  female  ancestors  of 
nearer  degree.  Thus  the  relations  of  the  paternal  great 
grandmother  take  before  the  relations  of  the  paternal 
grandmother.  The  reason  is  because  the  pedigree  is 
traced  through  a greater  number  of  males  to  arrive  at 
the  great  grandmother  than  to  arrive  at  the  grand- 
mother. YVhcii  the  paternal  line  is  eutirely  exhausted, 
recourse  is  then  had  to  the  maternal,  and  the  same  roles 
are  to  be  observed  in  it  as  iu  the  paternal.  But  If  the 
land  descended  to  the  deceased  proprietor  from  some 
relation  on  the  father’s  side,  no  relation  of  the  mother's 
side  shall  inherit.  So  if  it  descended  from  the  mother’s 
side,  the  father’s  relations  are  excluded.  The  Commis- 
sioners have  recommended  In  the  same  Report  that  this 
rule  should  be  modified. 

The  descent  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  lands  of  the  King 
differs  in  two  points  from  other  descents.  1 st.  Primogeni- 
ture prevails  among  females.  2.  The  half  blood  is  not  ex- 
cluded. In  the  early  reigns  after  the  Conquest,  the  rules  of 
descent  were  frequently  disregarded.  William  Rufus  and 
Henry  I.  excluded  their  elder  brother  Robert  from  the 
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INHERIT-  throne;  Stephen,  the  &ou  ofAdela,  a daughter  of  the  Con- 
ANCE.  quemr,  excluded  Matilda  the  daughter  of  Henry  I.,  a 
inhThit  80,1  °*  Conqueror;  and  John  excluded  Arthur  the 
. _ son  of  Geoflry,  John’s  elder  brother.  The  King  and 

Parliament  have  power  to  alter  the  line  of  succession, 
which  power  it  is  high  treason  to  dispute. 

The  law  of  primogeniture  is  not  universal  through- 
out the  country.  By  the  custom  of  Gavelkind , as  we 
have  before  stated,  all  the  sons,  and  in  dcfuult  of  sons 
all  the  daughters,  and  iu  default  of  daughters  all  the 
brothers,  and  so  forth,  take  in  equal  shares.  By  the 
custom  of  Borough  English,  the  youngest  son  inherits 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  rest,  and  various  other 
customs  prevail  in  different  manors.  Where  there  arc 
no  sons  and  more  than  one  daughter,  and  a peerage 
descends  to  them,  the  King  may  by  his  prerogative 
confer  the  title  upon  any  one  of  them  at  his  own  plea- 
sure ; and  until  such  nomination  by  the  King,  the  title 
is  unowned,  and  is  said  to  he  in  abeyance.  It  is  a 
general  rule  that  an  estate  of  inheritance  cannot  be 
created  either  by  Deed  or  Will  unless  the  word  heirs  is 
made  use  of.  The  intention  of  an  ignorant  testalor  has 
frequently,  we  fear,  been  defeated  by  this  technicality. 
Jf  a man  leave  all  his  lands  to  A,  without  sayiug  to  A 
and  his  heirs,  A will  only  take  an  estate  for  his  own 
life,  and  upon  his  death  the  lauds  will  revert  to  the 
original  heirs.  It  in  also  a general  rule  that  the  use 
of  the  word  heirs  shall  always  create  an  estate  of  In- 
heritance, and  we  have  seen  that  a man  possessed  of  an 
estate  of  Inheritance  can  always  defeat  his  heirs  by 
aliening  the  lands.  Therefore  if  a man  leuve  his  lands 
to  B,  and  declare  that  he  shall  only  have  an  estate  for 
life  in  them  without  power  to  convey  them  away,  and 
that  after  his  death  his  heirs  shall  have  them,  yet  in 
defiance  of  the  testator’s  declared  intention,  B,  owing 
to  this  technical  sense  attached  to  the  word  heirs,  will 
take  not  an  estate  for  life,  but  an  estate  of  Inheritance, 
and  will  be  able  to  defeat  his  heirs  at  his  pleasure  by 
conveying  the  lands  away.  In  this  latter  case,  there- 
fore, the  use  of  the  word  heirs  should  be  cautiously 
avoided,  and  children,  sons,  and  daughters,  or  issue, 
be  adopted  instead.  If,  however,  the  suggestions  of 
the  Commissioner*  shall  be  adopted,  these  tcchuical 
pieces  of  injustice  will  not  long  continue  part  of  our 
laws. 

IN  H ERSE,  to  lay,  to  bury ; (as  in  a hearse , q.  c.) 

Sc*  where  he  Ives inherent  in  the  arme* 

Of  the  m«tt  bloody  nursaer  of  hi*  harmea. 

Stntifflirr.  Henry  VI.  Ftrtl  Part , foL  114. 

INHIATION,  in,  and  hiation,  q.  t*.  from  Lat. 
hiare. , Gr.  X"'*1*’*  1°  open,  to  gape. 

An  opening,  a gaping. 

That  *ai«I  tnarugc  wa»  a looting  tb*  *ryw»  to  luxury,  an  inhiation 
alter  oWetw  Jutt*  Y 

Halt,  if  or At,  vol.  i.  fol.  692.  The  Honour  » f lh<"  Maned  Clergy. 

INHI'BIT,  \ Fr.  inhiber;  It.  inhibire ; Sp.  in- 

Inhibi'tion.  J hibir ; Lut.  in  hibere,  to  hold  in,  (in, 
and  habere,  to  have  or  hold.) 

To  hold  in,  to  restrain,  to  withhold,  to  prevent,  to 
forbid. 

Some  dyd  inhyhyte  me  ale*  •anctyfyed  of  God,  voder  colour  of 
sbetyneve  to  *ct  up  hipoct^nyc. 

Hate.  Image,  part  i.  nig.  K.  3. 

U’liat  man  ii  he,  that  is  able  to  perfourme  the  whole  low,  spe- 
cialty tyoce  it  ia  *uche  a thing  whs  die  when  through  inhifnnon  it 
hath  prouuked  men  to  »*a,  geaetii  no  Mteuglh  nor  hahtene*  to 
loppreme  and  ouercooie  de-syrea. 

L'dalt  Gala  ham,  ch.  lii. 


Both  our  law*  and  constitutions  hare  ever  slraitly  inhibited  the  INHIBIT, 
private  coovemog*  of  many  persons  disaffected  to  the  religion  — 
frtaUwtad.  NHOLO. 

Hall  if 'orkt,  rol.  iii.  fol  57H.  The  Peart  Maher.  1 *— y ~ ' 

This  is  the  questino  herr,  m the  miracle  rather,  why  his  only  not 
agreeing  should  lay  a negative  bar  end  inhibition  upon  that  which 
is  agreed  to  by  a whole  parliament,  though  never  to  conducing  to 
the  public  good  or  safely. 

Ahlhtn.  li'orht,  vol.  I.  fol.  382.  sin  Antwar  to  Eikon  BatiUte. 

lie  promised,  iu  the  word  of  a pope,  that  he  would  never,  neither 
at  auy  person's  desire,  nor  of  his  own  motion,  inhibit  or  revoke  the 
commission  lie  had  grautrd  to  the  legate*  to  judge  the  matter  of  the 
king's  marriage. 

Burnet.  Hutory  of  the  Reformation,  Anno  1528. 

Inhibition,  in  Latr,  is  a Writ  by  which  an  inferior  is 
commanded  by  a superior  Ecclesiastical  authority  to  stay 
the  proceedings  in  which  it  is  engaged.  Thus  if  a mem- 
ber of  a College  appeals  to  the  Visitor,  the  Visitor  Inhibits 
all  proceeding*  against  the  uppellant  until  the  appeal  is 
determined.  When  the  Archbishop  visits,  he  Inhibits 
the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  ; when  the  Bishop  visits,  he 
Inhibits  the  Archdeacon  ; which  Inhibitions  continue 
in  force  until  the  last  parish  is  visited.  If  a lapse  hap- 
pens while  the  Inhibition  is  in  force  against  the  Bishop, 
the  Archbishop  must  institute;  institution  by  the 
Bishop  would  be  void  as  his  power  is  suspended. 

Inhibition  is  also  a branch  of  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown : by  which  a subject  may  be  restrained  from 
quitting  the  kingdom.  By  the  Common  Law  every 
man  may  go  out  of  the  kingdom  for  the  purpose  of 
traffic,  or  of  travel,  or  for  any  other  came  which  he 
pleases,  without  having  first  obtained  the  King’s  leave. 

This  liberty  was  restricted  by  a StBtutc  passed  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  by  which  all  men  except 
peers,  merchants,  and  soldiers,  were  prohibited  from 
leaving  the  kingdom  without  license ; but  this  Statute 
was  repealed  in  the  4th  year  of  James  I.,  therefore  any 
man  may  quit  the  kingdom  without  license,  but  the 
King  still  possesses,  and  always  has  possessed,  inde- 
pendently of  the  Statute  of  Richard  II.,  a restrain- 
ing power.  No  license  is  in  general  required,  but  a 
positive  order  not  to  quit  the  kingdom  must  be  obeyed. 

The  King  may  exercise  this  prerogative  either  by  a 
proclamation,  or  by  the  Writ  ZVe  exeat  regno,  which  is  the 
usual  process  nt  the  present  day.  This  Writ  formerly 
was  only  granted  for  reasons  of  State,  when  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  person  quitting  the  kingdom  had  some 
evil  design  against  the  King’s  Government ; but  since 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  it  has  been 
made  use  of  in  private  suits  between  subjects  for  the 
furtherance  of  justice.  When  a Bill  has  been  filed  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  plaintiff  may  apply  for  this 
Writ,  grounding  his  application  upon  an  affidavit  that  a 
debt  is  actually  due  to  him,  and  that  the  defendant  in- 
tends to  quit  the  Country.  The  debt,  however,  must 
be  merely  equitable  and  not  recoverable  in  the  Courts 
of  Law.  for  if  it  were,  the  defendant  might  be  arrested 
by  the  process  of  those  Courts.  The  Writ  is  usually 
directed  to  the  .Sheriff,  who  urrests  the  defendant,  and 
detains  him  till  he  gives  security  not  to  quit  the  king- 
dom. The  amount  of  the  debt  is  endorsed  on  the  Writ 
that  the  Sheriff  may  know  what  security  is  required. 

The  King  may  also,  by  Iris  Writ  of  Inhibition,  require  a 
subject  residing  abroad  to  return  to  this  kingdom.  If 
the  subject  disobeys,  his  lands  and  goods  may  be 
seized.  This  prerogative  of  the  Crown  has  never  been 
exerted  except  for  purposes  of  State. 

INHOLD,  f.  e.  ho/deth  in,  or  within,  contajnelh. 
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INHOLD.  Ami  again,  as  this  light,  touching  his  simple  nature,  is  no  way  jet 

understood,  to  it  is  disputed,  whether  this  light  first  created,  be  the 

I\.  same  which  (he  sun  iaholdeth  and  castelh  Forth,  or  whether  it  had 
HUMAN,  continuance  anj  longer  than  till  the  sun's  creation. 
y , ^ , ■ Ralegh.  History  of  the  World, book  i.  ch.  1.  acc.  7.  fol.  8. 

INHOOP,  j.  e.  held  or  kepi  in  a hoop,  q.  v.  Generally, 
enclosed. 

His  cocks  do  winnc  the  batuile  still  of  mine, 

When  it  ia  all  to  naught : and  hi*  quailcs  euer 
Beat  mine  inhoopt  al  odds. 

Shaksrpeare.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Col.  3-17. 

INHO'SPITADLE,*'}  Fr.  and  Sp.  inhospitable; 
Inho'spitari.y,  I Iu  inoepital;  Lat.  inhospi - 

Ixho'spitari.kness,  > tahs,  in,  and  hospitalis,  from 
In  hospital,  I hotpot,  a stranger,  received 

Inhospita'lity.  J and  entertained  in  the  house. 
See  Hospitable. 

Not  receiving  and  entertaining  strangers;  illiberal, 
unkind,  to  stranger*,  to  visitors  ; violating  the  laws  or 
customs  of  hospitality. 

Not  lew  renown’d  than  in  Mount  Ephraim, 

Jarl,  who  with  ii*Ao#/?i/ufcA*  guile 

Smote  Si*era  sleeping  through  the  temple*  nail’d. 

Milton.  Sanuon  Agomstes,  1.  990. 

About  this  time  was  theJewe*  feast  of  tabrrnarlcs,  whither  Jesus 
went  up  as  it  were  in  secret,  nod  pawing  through  Samaria,  he  found 
the  inhahitanta  of  a little  village  so  inhospitable,  as  to  refuse  to  give 
him  entertainment 

Taylor.  The  Great  Exemplar,  part  iii.  sec.  14. 

He  the  same  year  having  drawn  to  his  palace  Etbelbrite,  King  of 
East-Angles,  with  fair  invitations  tw  marry  his  daughter,  caus'd  him 
l«»  be  there  tnhaspilafdy  beheaded. 

M *'t on.  Harks,  vol.  li.  fol.  73.  The  History  of  England,  book  iv. 
When  il  shall  grind  thy  grating  gall  for  shame, 

To  tee  the  lands  that  bear*  thy  grandeire's  name 
Become  a dunghill  peasant's  summer-hall, 

Or  lonely  hermit's  cage  mhosjntail. 

Hall.  Satire  5.  book  if. 

How  torriblc  a motion  was  that,  (which  was  made  l»y  the  two  dis- 
ciples,)  of  commanding  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven,  and  consume 
the  inhospital  Samaritan*. 

hi  If  arts,  vol.  iii.  fol.  729.  Select  Thoughts. 

I shall  leave  all  acquaintance,  and  conversation,  aud  he  cast  upon 
strange  face*,  and  language*  that  I understand  not;  my  best  enter- 
tainment will  be  solitude,  my  ordinary  inhospitably. 

U.  H.  fol.  562.  The  Balm  of  Gilead. 

— — *■  While  through  the  gloom 

Far  from  the  bleak  inhospi ta ble  shore. 

Loading  the  winds,  is  heard  the  hungry  bowl 
Of  famish'd  munstera  there  awaiting  wrecks. 

Thomson.  Winter. 

But  on  the  27th  (Sept.l  we,  impatient  of  the  tyme  and  mhospita* 
hie  nest  of  the  place,  sailed  a^ain  with  a contrary  and  impetuous 
wind  and  a terrible  aca.  in  great  jeopardy,  for  we  had  much  ado  to 
keep*  ourselves  above  water,  the  billows  breaking  desperatily  on 
our  vrsscll. 

Evelyn.  Memoir t,  vol.  i.  p.  21.  Holland,  1641. 

The  distress  of  mijesty  by  yuch  an  act  of  inhospital  barbarity,  a* 
before  was  unlieaid  of,  and,  perhaps.  never  practiced  but  by  ihero- 
xlvea.  South.  Sermons.  roL  is.  p.  1 1 1 . 

In  looking  forward  to  futurity,  the  prospect  we  are  to  take  of  the 
world  is  not  that  wnich  is  sometimes  gloom. ly  indulged,  of  a forlorn 
region,  where  nothing  is  to  he  beheld  but  dreary  and  inhospitable 
waste*,  and  no  objects  are  to  b«  met  with  but  errpvnU  that  hi**,  and 
wild  beasts  that  devour.  /Uatr.  Sermon  1.  vol.  v.  pu  13. 

Por  what  you  call  inhospitably  drear. 

To  me  with  beauty  and  deiigbt  appear. 

Franks.  Horace , book  i.  E futile  14. 

INHU'MAN,^  Fr.inhumain;  It.  and  Sp.  sjiAu- 
Inhl'm.vne,  {mano;  Lat.  inhumanus,  in,  andAu- 
Inhu'manly,  Imamu,  from  homo,  a man  ; of  un- 
Inhuma'nity.  / known  Etymology.  See  Hunan. 


Unmanly ; not  having  the  nature  or  qualities  of  1N- 
man  ; not  having  the  feelings  natural  to  or  becoming  HUMAN, 
the  nature  of  man  ; unfeeling,  unkind,  hard-heated.  “ 
cruel.  ’ INHUME 

Wberetoeuer  the  kyng  road.-  his  poore  subjectea  came  with  lamen-  ** 
laiions  and  cryes  ahewyog  his  grace  of  the  cruelbe  of  the  Prencho- 
meu  and  of  their  inksanaiae  deafen#  with  them. 

Halt.  Henry  I'll l.  The  thirteenth  Yere. 
pen  with  great  mhumamtie  they  weal  into  the  hospital  of  poore 
and  sicke  folkr,  called  the  fermone,  aud  tooka  all  the  ulurr  ve*se4l 
that  the  sicke  folkc  were  wsrued  with,  and  raise.!  them  out  of  their 
beds,  and  droue  them  away,  some  with  great  stroke*  and  staues  and 
some  were  cost  downe  from  the  galleries. 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  Sfe.  voJ.  ii.  fol.  95.  The  Lotte  of  Rhodes. 

Hlosnl  was  so  odious  in  each  Kthnicke’s  sight, 

That  who  did  kill  (a*  inhumane)  itooe  lov'd, 

Save  whan  just  wine,  or  law,  wh.l'et  balanc'd  right. 

Did  kindle  courage-,  or  the  judgement  mov'd. 

Stirling.  lKmmet.d.jy.  The  fifth  Hvurc. 

What  wretch  inhumane,  or  what  wilder  blood, 

(Suck't  in  a desert  from  a tiger's  brood) 

Could  leave  her  so  disconsolate  ? 

lirowtse.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  hook  ii.  aong  I, 

But  they  that  break e bands  of  chiilitie. 

And  wicked  cusiome*  make,  tho«c  doe  defame 
Roth  noble  armos  and  gentle  curtesie. 

No  greater  shame  to  min,  then  inhumanitie. 

Spessscr.  Faerie  Queen e,  book  vi.  can.  1. 

And  these  men  are  they. 

That  woo*  my  mother ; most  inhumanely. 

Committing  miuric  on  inlorie. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  foL  55. 

B«  not  the  Muse  msham'd,  here  to  bemoan 
Her  brothers  of  the  grove,  by  tyrent  man 
Inhuman  caught,  and  in  a narrow  cage 
From  liberty  confin'd,  and  boundless  air. 

Ihomton.  Spring. 

All  which  being  aa  a matter  of  fact  unquestionable,  it  moat  needs 
be  an  argument  of  the  clearest  and  moat  allowed  consequence,  that  if 
such  inhumanities  actually  have  been  born,  il  is  certain  that  they  may 
le  bora-  South.  Sermons , vol.  ti.  p.  319. 

indeed  il  is  not  so  certain,  that  those  men  that  had  resisted  allClirUl's 
preaching  ami  miracles,  and  had  afterward*  most  inhumanly  crucified 
him,  would  have  been  brought  over  to  the  belief  of  him,  though  be 
bad  appeared  to  them  from  the  dead. 

Sharpe.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  162.  Sermon  8. 

For  three  hundred  years,  from  time  to  time,  all  kind  or  wbtiltv  and 
Violence  anil  inhumanity  was  employed  to  overturn  it.  liut  the  more  it 
was  persecuted  the  more  it  flourished,  and  at  lost  prevailed  over  all 
its  enemies. 

J or  tin.  Remarks  r.n  Ecclesiastical  History,  rol.  i.  dil.  3.  p.  73. 

The  Kingdom  of  Christ. 

When  Alexander  had  in  hit  fury  inhumanly  butchered  one  of  his 
best  friends  and  bravest  captains : no  the  return  of  re-ison  he  began 
tn  conceive  an  honour  suitable  to  the  guilt  of  such  a murder. 

Burke,  Works,  vol.  L p.  37.  A Vindication  of  Sutural  Society. 

IN  HU 'ME,  ">  Fr.  inhumer;  Lat.  inhumare,  in. 

Inhuma  tion,  j and  hurnare,  to  pul  into  the  ground. 

To  put,  or  take,  or  receive  into  the  ground ; to  inter. 

We  took  notice  of  an  old-conceited  tomb,  which  inhumed  a harm- 
less shepherd.  Sir  T.  Herbert.  Travels,  p.  126. 

The  Jewish  nation,  though  they  entertained  the  old  way  of  utAu- 
matwn,  yet  sometimes  admitted  this  practice.  For  the  uvea  of 
Jabivb  burnt  the  body  of  Saul 

Str  Thomas  Brown.  Urn  Burial,  ch.  L p.  4. 

No  Greek  shall  e'er  his  peri-h'd  relics  grace, 

No  hand  his  bones  shall  gather,  or  inhume  ; 

These  his  cold  ril*s, and  this  his  watery  tomb. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  axi. 

When  beat  to  dig,  and  when  >nh»me  the  cane ; 

A Usk,  how  arduous  l nest  demand*  thy  song. 

Grainger.  The  Sugar-cane,  book  i.  L 258. 
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INJECT  INJE  CT,  ">  Fr.  injection ; Sp.  injection ; It.  in- 
— Inj  k'ctiov.  yjezxione ; Lat  injectio,  from  injtixre, 

,SBLEA’  ir,rclum'  lo  or  throw  into,  (in,  and  jac-tre,  to  caat 
, . or  throw.) 

^ To  cast  or  throw  in,  into,  or  upon,  to  dart  into  ; to 

introduce,  os  at  a throw,  t,  e.  quickly,  suddenly. 

It  is  of  great  forcw  either  applied  outwardly  or  injected  inwardly. 

Holhnd.  Plane,  vol.  ii.  book  net.  lot.  267.  Sutural  Hdtory. 

No»,  that  the  evil!  spirtl*  are  ever  at  hand,  ready  upon  all  occa- 
sion* to  present  their  service  to  u*  for  our  furtherance  lo  mischief, 
appearr*  too  plainly  io  their  contlnuall  temptaiinn*  which  they  uyecf 
into  our  thought*. 

UoU.  Work*,  vol.  iii.  fol.  42*1.  Soliloquy  8. 


Cesar  also,  then  hatching  tyranny,  itfjerted  the  same  scrupulous  de- 
murs lo  stop  the  sentence  of  death  in  full  and  free  senate  decreed  on 
lentulu*  ami  Cetb*gos,  two  of  Catiline’*  accomplices,  which  were 
renew'd  and  urg'd  for  Stafford. 

Milton  Work*,  vol.  i.  fol.  391.  Am  An*u<rr  to  Eikmt  Bcuihke. 


And  when  the  said  egg  i*  warm,  [he  pre*eribeth]  to  minister  the 
same  hv  wny  of  clyMre  of  syringe,  prommng  us,  that  the  said  iqjfC- 
turn  will  break  all  inward  iinpostumes. 

HnUamd.  Pit  me,  vol.  ii.  book  xx.  fol.  75.  Sutural  History 

Oae  thing  he  hath  irrefragably  proved,  1>iat  there  is  no  temptation 
which  a man  is  subject  to,  hut  what  might  be  suggested  by  our  own 
corruption,  without  any  injection  of  Satan. 

Fuller . Worthies,  vol.  i.  p.  385,  Glouce*tenJure. 
Rut  a kettle  of  scalding  hot  water  injected 
Infallibly  cures  lb*  timber  affeeted- 

Stpt/f.  Wood  an  Inter t.  (1725.) 

Never  after  did  these  fleeting  clouds  cease  now  and  then  to  darken 
the  clearest  serenity  of  his  quiet,  which  mad*  ham  often  say.  that  injei> 
linns  of  this  nature  were  such  a disease  to  his  faith,  as  the  tooth  ache 
to  the  body  ; for  though  it  be  not  mortal,  it  i*  very  Irnublesome- 

lioyte,  ffurkt,  vol.  i.  p.  xxiv.  The  hfe. 

A paragraph,  in  Mr.  Warburlon'*  Divine  I.egatum  of  3fcx*j, 
oblige-  me  to  detain  the  reader  a little  longer,  in  order  to  obviate  tho 
prejudice®,  which  the  authority  of  so  celebrated  a writer  may  pro- 
bably inject  to  the  disadvantage  of  my  argument. 

AJul'dlcio*.  Work*,  vol.  iii.  p.  120.  A letter  from  Home.  Post- 
script. 

It  happens  that  the  tabular  structure  of  the  nerve*  was  never  per* 
reived  by  the  human  eye,  nor  showu  by  the  nicest  infection*. 

H'ul.  fcuay  ‘l  tin  the  Power*  of  the  Human  Mtml,  voL  i.  pail  ii. 

ch.  iii.  p.  122. 

INIM  AG  IN  ABLE,  usually  written  Unimaginable, 
q.  v.  Ft.  inimaginable  ; in,  privative,  and  imaginable, 
from  image,  q.  r.  ante. 

That  cannot  be  imagined,  cannot  be  formed  or  con- 
ceived as  an  image  in  the  mind ; cannot  be  depictured 
or  devised. 


In  this  tense  two  prime  cause*  are  inma^rinjAA-  ; and  for  all  things 
to  depend  of  one,  and  lo  b«  more  independent  beings  than  owe,  it  a 
de*r  contradiction.  Pearm m.  On  the  Creed.  Art.\, 


INIMICAL,  Lat.  inimisus,  in,  privative,  and  amicu*, 
from  am-art,  to  love. 

Hostile,  unfriendly. 

Associations  in  defence  of  tho  eaivting  power  of  the  sovereign,  are 
not,  in  their  spirit,  inimical  to  the  constitution. 

Brand.  Kuay  on  Political  Associations.  [1 796.) 

INIMITABLE,')  Fr.  and  Sp.  inimitable ; It.  in - 

Ini'mitadj.y.  ) imitabile ; Lut.  inimilabilix,  that 
cannot  be  imitated , in,  and  imitabilis,  from  imtiari. 
See  To  Imitate,  ante. 

That  cannot  he  imitated,  or  made,  or  done, — after  or 
in  the  manner  of  another  ; in  the  likene&s  or  resemblance 
of  another ; cannot  be  copied,  counterfeited,  or  mimicked. 

For  the  naliue  a*»d  inimitable  eloquence,  in  expressing  the  enfl- 
tailei,  deuise*,  conuenlifls,  progressions,  enterprise*,  exploilurcs, 
foum.es,  and  facioo*  of  imfcaUylyagn,  bt  Kenwth  to  put  all  other 
wrylers  of  lyke  matter*  to  sylenc*. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot.  The  Gavemptir,  book  i.  ch.  xxiii. 


Nor  vaeth  our  most  inimitable  imitator  of  nature,  this  crease  and  1N1MIT.V- 
defurmed  mutur*  of  his  parts,  more  to  colour  and  to  auoid  too  bread  BL.K- 

a taxation  of  so  eminent  a person  ; then  to  follow  the  true  life  of  nv  — 
lure,  being  often,  or  alwaies,  oxprest  so  duparent  in  her  creatures.  1NJUNC- 
Chapman.  I turner . Uiad , book  ii.  ful.  36.  Com.  TION. 
Ambitious  fool,  with  horny  hoofs  to  pas*  1 y 

O'er  hollow  arches  of  resounding  brass  ; 

To  rival  thunder,  in  Us  tapid  course, 

And  imitate  inimitable  forte. 

Lhyilen.  Virgil.  jEnetd,  book  W. 

Thus  Nature  w ork*  a*  if  to  mock  at  Art, 

And  in  defiance  of  her  rival  poo  r' a ; 

Ifv  these  fortuitous  and  random  strokes 
Performing  such  imi aulahle  feaU, 

As  she  with  ail  her  rule*  can  never  reach. 

Cowper.  The  Toth,  book  V. 

The  collection  of  gay  image*  ew  the  one  hand  and  of  melancholy 
cues  on  the  other,  exhibited  m Unit*  two  small  but  immitnl/ly  fine 
Poems,  (Alley ru  and  Pen*<~roto)  are  a*  exquisite  a*  cm  be  conceived. 

Blair.  Lecture  40.  »ol.  iii.  p.  163. 
INJO'IN,')  In  Shakspeare,  to  join,  to  unite;  ia 
Injo'int.  ) Holland,  (the  in  negative.)  v/rjoiiUed, 
disjoined,  the  joints  or  parts  joined,  severed. 

Misses.  The  Ottnmite*,  reuerenri  and  gracious. 

Steering  with  due  course  towanl  the  He  of  Rhodes, 

Haue  there  mmynted  them  with  an  after  flee (e. 

Shakiprare.  Othello,  fol.  313. 

Those  miserable  wretches  hail  their  ear*  crept  and  their  notes  cut 
off,  fur  that  the  fnrewid  bridge  by  a mighty  tempest  was  mjoynted  and 
broken.  Holland.  Plutarch,  ful.  126.  Tranquillity  of  Mind. 

Injo'in,  ")  More  commonly  Enjoin.  Fr.  «»- 
I* junction.  ) joindre ; Lot.  injuttgere.  lo  join  to, 
to  add  to,  to  put  or  place  to,  with,  or  upon. 

To  pul  upon,  lo  impose,  ec.  an  admonition  or  warn- 
ing ; and,  thus,  to  admonish,  to  warn,  to  exhort,  to  cx- 
hurt  earnestly,  to  request  or  require. 

Injunction;  admonition,  exhortation,  requisition, 
command  ; in  Milton,  joining;  together,  cor  junction. 

Ye  see,  pood  readers,  in  what  wy«e  Saynl*  Au*(itt«  woolde  a sin- 
n«r  nhiKitd  knuwledje  liys'deaddely  sinne*,  that  i*  lo  wit,  by  ahnft, 
conlnrt.tn,  and  satisfaction,  not  onely  voluntary*)  bnvyde,  but  also  auche 
ax  shnulde  bee  in  jay  nr,  I l»y  the  prierte. 

Sir  Thoma*  More.  IVurket,  M.  752.  The  otcond  Part  of  the  Con- 
futation of  Tyndall. 

After  tl»«*  xperial  injunction  of  my  Ionic  and  master  Jesus  Christe, 

(saylh  Sayul  Johan,}  I dyd  raxte  vp  myne  eyes  to  warde*  the  6ky«, 
lyflinge  vp  my  hart  lo  grue  th&kcs  vnu»  Ciod. 

Bale.  Image,  part  i,  *ig.  G.  7. 

- — — — And  he  Uefore 

(Thou  knowxt)  ayoyn'd  that  I his  love  should  hid*. 

IMvemant.  Qondilert,  book  iii.  can,  2. 

Seven  yeares  penance  is  lujvynrd  to  a deadly  siane  ; because  Mi- 
riam was  seperated  seven  dayr*  tor  her  lepresi*. 

Hull.  H'arht,  vol.  i.  ful.  378,  Pkansaitmc  and  Christianitie. 

And  therefore  dost  thou  stand  to  keep  the  way. 

And  Mop  the  course  that  malice  seeks  to  run, 

And  by  thy  prevident  wj&nctuM*  stay 
This  never-ending  altercation. 

Darnel.  To  Sir  Thtanat  Fgerton,  KuifhL 
And  besides,  it  eao  be  hut  a norry  and  ignoble  society  of  li>, 
whose  inseverable  nyunction  depend*  mrerly  upon  fle»h  and  bum?*. 

Milton.  H'ork »,  voL  l.  fol.  194.  The  iMsctnme  and  Discipline  of 

Divorce. 

Religion  embraces  virtue,  as  it  is  mjoyntd  by  the  laws  of  God  ; 
honour,  as  it  is  graceful  and  ornawienlal  bu  human ’nature. 

Guardian,  No.  !6|. 

Though  all  dune*  expressly  enjoined,  are  be  virtue  of  *urh  injunc- 
tion equally  nrvwsaary,  yet  it  follow*  not  that  they  are  in  tlwm-elves 
equally  excellent.  Sour*.  Semum*,  vol.  viii.  p.  lbO. 

She  is  always  contriving  some  improvements  of  her  jointure  la*a, 
aud  ouce  tried  to  procure  an  «iyiuirf*on  to  hinder  me  fn»tn  ffclling 
timber  upon  it  for  repav*. 

Johnarm.  The  Rambler,  No.  36. 

Injunction,  in  Late,  is  a prohibitory  Writ  issuing  by 
the  order  and  under  the  seal  of  a Court  of  Equity 
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IN/INC-  restraining  a person  from  doiug  some  act,  which  appears 
TION.  to  he  against  equity  and  conscience,  and  the  commission 
*— of  which  is  not  punishable  by  the  Criminal  Law.  There 
are  many  injuries  for  which,  when  committed,  a Court 
of  Law  could  not  give  u sufficient  compensation  in  the 
shape  of  damages  ; in  such  cases  a Court  of  Equity,  on 
the  equitable  principle  of  preventing  mischief,  will  by 
an  Injunction  restrain  the  party  from -committing  the 
injurious  act.  Thus,  where  a nobleman  who  had  only 
a life  estate  tore  the  leads  from  the  roof  of  the  family 
mansion,  and  was  proceeding  to  demolish  it  altogether 
out  of  malice  against  his  eldest  son,  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, by  Injunction,  prevented  the  commission  of  further 
mischief.  Than  are  numerous  cases  in  which  an  In- 
junction is  granted.  1st,  To  prevent  waste  ; as  where  a 
tenant  for  life  or  years  has  no  right  to  the  timber,  he 
may  be  restrained  from  cutting  it  down  ; or  where  a 
tenant  for  life  has  a general  right  to  the  timber,  he  may 
be  restrained  from  cutting  down  ornamental  trees  ; so 
also  the  tenant  of  a mine  may  he  restrained  from  work- 
ing it  in  a wasteful  and  ruinous  manner.  2dly,  To 
prevent  vexatious  litigation  in  the  Courts  of  Common 
Law;  as  where  a man  has  brought  several  actions  to 
recover  the  same  estate,  and  has  uniformly  failed,  he 
may  be  restrained  from  harassing  the  possessor  any  fur- 
ther. 3dly,  To  stay  proceedings  in  an  action  actually 
commenced  in  a Court  of  Law,  where  it  is  against 
equity  that  the  plaintiff  should  succeed,  although  the 
defendant  has  no  available  legal  defence  ; as  if  A sues 
B upon  a bond,  and  B had  never  received  the  money 
or  other  thing,  which  was  his  inducement  to  enter  into 
the  bond,  proceedings  upon  the  bond  may  be  stayed. 
For  it  frequently  happens  that  a person,  in  consequence 
of  some  circumstance  of  which  judicial  notice  can  only 
be  taken  in  u Court  of  Equity,  has  an  advantage  in 
proceeding  in  u Court  of  ordinary  jurisdiction,  which 
must  make  that  Court  an  instrument  of  injustice.  There 
are  also  many  cases  in  which  the  legal  defence  to  a 
claim  set  up  at  Law  rests  either  exclusively,  or  in  a 
great  degree,  within  the  knowledge  of  the  party  ad- 
vancing the  daim,  by  which  means  that  defence  can 
only  be  obtained  through  the  assistance  of  a Court  of 
Equity.  As  it  is  against  conscience,  therefore,  that  the 
party  should  in  the  one  case  make  any  use  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  which  he  is  thus  inequitably  possessed,  or 
that  he  should  in  the  other  proceed  in  the  assertion  of 
his  claim  without  communicating  the  information,  it  has 
become  one  of  the  most  ordinary  modes  of  equitable 
jurisdiction  to  ofTord  relief  by  Injunctions  to  stay  pro- 
ceedings nt  Law.  4 tlily.  To  prevent  the  infringement 
of  another's  copy-right ; as  if  A reprints  or  pirates  grossly 
from  a book  of  which  B has  the  copy-right,  A may  he 
restrained  from  celling  the  pirated  edition.  But  immo- 
ral. irreligious,  and  libellous  Works  will  receive  no  pro- 
tection in  a Court  of  Equity.  5lhly,  To  prevent  the 
infringement  of  another's  patent,  provided  the  subject 
matter  of  the  patent  be  really  a new  invention.  These 
are  a few  only  out  of  the  numberless  instances  in  which 
an  Injunction  may  be  obtained.  When  the  Court 
grants  an  Injunction,  the  Writ  is  served  like  any  other 
Writ  upon  the  defendant ; but  if  the  defendant  is  in 
Court  when  the  Injunction  is  granted,  he  is  hound  to 
take  notice  of  i»  without  being  actually  served  with  the 
Writ.  IF  the  Defendant  disobey  the  Injunction,  he  will 
be  committed  to  prison  for  contempt  of  Court,  where 
be  will  be  detained  until  he  either  obeys  or  gives  secu- 
rity for  his  obedience. 


INI'QUITY,  \ Fr.  initjuitf  t It  iniquit&i  Sp.  INIQUITY, 
Ini'ql'ITOUS,  I iniquidad ; Lat.  iniquittu,  in.  and  — 

Iki'quitously,  tequilas,  from  eqitus  ; (see  Equity;)  ^ 

Ini'quous.  / Cir.  aimilix,  from  v""“/ 

similrm  ewe,  to  be  similar  or  like,  the  same. 

The  noun  is  of  anoient  usage  in  our  language ; (he 
adjective  modern.  Shaftesbnry  and  Brown  use  imquous. 

Dissimilarity,  inequality;  and,  consequentially,  par- 
tiality. and,  thence,  injustice  ; wrong,  unrighteousness, 
wickedness. 

Ill  our  elder  Dramatists  Iniquity  is  one  name  of  the 
Vice,  the  established  Buffoon  of  the  Moralities.  His 
dress,  employment,  and  fate  were  that  of  his  successor 
the  modern  Punch.  See  Archdeacon  Nates,  ad  v. 

But  right  anon  a thousand  peple  in  thrast 
To  (he  knight,  for  roulh  and  for  p;tc«, 

For  known  mi  the  false  muyinfer. 

Chancer.  The  l toe  tour  re  Tate , v.  12)96. 

Thou  haste  fordone  the  great  iniyaytye, 

Thai  ml  my  *«ule  • tbnu  abaft  also  confound* 

My  foes,  oh  tarde,  for  thy  benignitie; 

For  thyne  am  I,  thy  arn-aunfo  ay*  moat  bound*. 

I Vynt.  Certeyne  /' taJm ft,  psa’.ui  143 
For,  till  the  world  from  his  perfection  felt 
Into  all  Alth  and  fuule  iniquity, 

A s',  fir*  here  ’ (nougat  earthly  men  did  dwell. 

And  in  the  rules  of  justice  them  instructed  well. 

Sytnter.  Faerie  Quccne,  book  r.  can.  1. 

But  Gud  forbid  wa  should  ao  nearly  pry 
Into  th«  low  deep  bury'd  sins  long  put, 

P examine  and  confer  iniquity, 

Whereof  faith  would  no  memory  should  last. 

Donut.  History  of  tin/  ft  are,  bonk  ». 

Whatsoever  it  done  thro*  any  unequal  affection,  ia  imquoua,  wicked, 
and  wrong. 

Shaftesbury.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  31.  An  Inquiry  eonrrrniny  Virtue, 
book  i.  part  ii.  tee.  3. 

Most  certain  it  is  that  God,  as  he  hat  done  to  the  sea,  to  has  he  to 
every  nation,  set  it  bounds  of  wickedness,  beyond  which  they  «li«H 
not  pass  ; and  m hen  their  iniquities  are  at  full,  be  will  not  foil  to 
repay  vengeance  into  their  I >0*0111. 

Sharpe.  Dor  At,  vol.  Li.  p.  7.  Sermon  1. 

In  this  city  Athens  there  were  parties,  and  avowed  ones  loo,  for 
the  Persians,  Spartans,  and  Macedonians  supported  each  of  them  by 
one  or  more  demagogues  pensioned  and  bribed  to  this  iniquitous 
service. 

Burke.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  48.  A Vindication  of  Natural  Society. 

His  grants  were  from  the  aggregate  and  consolidated  funds  of 
judgments  iniqm/ousty  legal,  and  from  possession*  voluntarily  $ur* 
rendered  by  the  lawful  proprietors  with  the  gibbet  at  the  door. 

Id.  Ib.  vol.  viii.  p.  39.  A Letter  to  a Noble  Lord. 

AH  governments  must  frequently  infringe  the  rules  of  justice  to 
support  themselves  ; truth  must  give  way  to  dissimulation ; honesty 
to  convenience ; ami  humanity  itself  to  the  raging  interest.  The 
whole  of  this  mystery  of  iniquity  is  called  the  reason  of  slate. 

Id.  it.  vol.  I.  p.  A Vindication  of  Natural  Society. 

INISLE,  a common  word  with  Drayton  ; in,  and 
Me,  q.  v. 

To  form  into  an  isle  or  island ; sc.  by  surrounding 
with  water  ; to  surround,  as  an  island  by  water. 

Into  what  sundry  gyre*  her  wonder'd  self  she  throws, 

And  oft  lauf/er  the  shore,  as  wantonly  she  flow*. 

Drayton.  Pviy-olbiom,  Meg  8. 

It  begins  with  Bother,  whose  running  through  the  woods,  mutiny 
Oxney,  and  such  like,  poetically  here  described,  ia  plain  enough  to 
any  apprehending  conceit. 

Seiden.  Illustration*  to  Drayton's  PolyudUon,  song  18. 

Stem  up  hi*  tideful  stream,  upon  that  side  to  rise, 

Where  Cauney,  Albion's  child  misted  richly  lies. 

U.  lb.  song  19. 


An  ouzy  coaat. 
Diffuses  wide. 


■ — Gambia’s  wave  mie/e* 
and  pestilential  ills 

Dyer.  The  Fleece,  book  iv. 
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INJUDI- 

CIOUS. 


INITIATE,  r.  Fr.  iniiier ; It.  inixiarc  ; Lat. 
Initiate,  adj.  inUtarr  ; inidum,  (from  tnire.  ini- 
I vitia'tion,  li/m,  to  begin  ;)  first  motion,  u be* 
Ini'tiator,  Winning. 

Ini'tiatory,  [ As  the  Fr.  iniiier ; **  to  enter 

Ini'tiai,  I into,  begin  in,  give  the  first  in- 

IniStally.  J struct!  on,  lay  o ground  or  foun- 
dation for;  license  or  admit  of  a society. ” 

Initiate,  adjective ; begun  or  entered  upon ; now 
first  admitted  or  introduced  ; the  initiate,  fear,  the  fear 
now  first  experienced,  $c.  on  my  initiation  or  entrance 
upon  guilty  courses. 

For  our  initial  age  is  likt  lb*  me! led  war  to  the  prepared  real, 
capable  of  any  impression  from  the  document*  of  our  teachers. 

(i/anril.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch,  xiv.  p.  1 28. 


Last  of  alt,  Kariere,  which  jigoifieUi  one  that  had  power  to  initiate 
and  profcsxc  others  in  the  sain*  orders. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  foL  328.  That  Aged  Men  ought  to  governs  th» 
Commonwealth. 


■ — When,  by  the  mighty  wall, 

They  took*  their  seuerall  scale,  before  the  gates  ; 

To  whom  Kurytnachus,  initiates 
Their  vtter’d  greeusnee. 

Chapman  Homer.  Odyttry,  book  mi.  fol,  253. 

In  the  first  of  those  is  required  indeed  asolemne  imitation  by  bap- 
tism e. 

Halt.  Marks,  vol.  L fol.  533.  An  Apo/ogie  ngaintl  Brownish. 

It  hath  been  euer  the  fashion  of  God,  to  eiercise  hb  champions 
with  some  initiatory  incmmlers : both  Samson  and  Dautd  must  first 
fight  with  lions,  then  with  I’hilistines. 

Id.  16.  foL  969.  Satmon  • Marriage. 

At  the  end  of  etery  section,  (be  initial  letters  of  lit#  name  that  had 
translated  it,  were  printed,  as  W.  E.,  E.  W.  for  Will.  Kaon,  and  Edwin 
Wigorn. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Ur  formation.  Anno  1559. 

He  did  initially,  and  in  part  exercise  those  functions  upon  earth 
(as  perfect  Mediatour,  Sovereign  King,  High-Priest,  and  Arch-Pro- 
phal  of  God’a  church  and  people  ) 

/ferrvie.  Murks,  sol.  ii.  foL  438.  Senwoit  31. 

■ i i — Before  him  I’crscu*  stood, 

The  rase  extending  to  receive  the  blood. 

The  king  himself  initiates  to  the  power ; 

Scatters  with  quivering  hand  the  sacred  flour, 

And  the  stream  sprinkles. 

Pope.  Homer.  OJyuey,  book  Hi. 

John  Ogilby  was  one,  who  from  a late  uriSiaftoii  into  literature, 
made  such  a progress  as  might  well  style  him  the  prodigy  of  his  time. 

Id.  The  Uunciad , hook  i.  note  to  V.  141. 

Virtue  will  have  a nearer  and  stronger  guard  placed  about  it  and 
piety  will  be  attended  with  superior  motives,  if  it«  initial  rewards  are 
near  at  hand,  and  -hall  commence  as  soon  as  this  life  expires. 

Haiti.  Essay  toward/  the  Proof  of  a Separate  Stale,  sec.  1. 

The  Athenians  believed,  that  he  who  was  initiated,  and  instructed 
in  the  mysteries.  would  obtain  cclc-tial  honour  after  death:  therefore 
all  ran  to  lie  initiated. 

tFarburton.  H'orks,  sob  ii.  p.  14.  The  Divine  Legation,  book  it 
see.  4. 


Arisbigitoa  (pyx  the  commentator  on  Hcrtnogenes)  in  a great 
scarcity  of  public  money,  procured  a law,  that  in  Athens  every’  one 
should  pay  a certain  sum  for  hisimfMi/ion.  Id.  'lb 

But  now,  as  you,  good  man,  believe  rtemal  punishment*,  even  so  do 
the  interpreters  of  these  holy  mysteries,  the  hierophants  and  uvi/m- 
tors.  M.  16.  p.  69. 

Which  he  did  b}  the  initiatory  rite  of  water  baptism.  [Acts*. 47  1 
Id.  lb.  sot  v.  hook  vj.  •*«.  V p.  291. 

INJUDICIOUS,")  In,  privative,  and  judicious , 
I\juni  Vioi  hly,  >9.  r.  from  the  Laljuder, qui  jus 
lN/UDtViou8?tE5S.J  dicit;  & judge,  one  who  de- 
clares the  law. 

Not  having  the  supposed  wisdom  or  understanding 
of  a judge;  ill -judged,  unwise,  imprudent. 


You  see  how  easie  it  is  for  a man  that  takes  all  things  upon  trust, 
to  be  Bbused  by  his  credulity ; and  bow  unsafe  it  is  much  more  for 
an  uneipert  and  injudicious  person  to  meddle  with  the  holy  ctracle* 
of  the  Almighty. 

Hull.  Works,  voL  Hi.  fol.  8 43.  Divert  Practical  Cases  of  Conscience 
resolved. 

In  the  sisterhood  of  Fancy,  Muskk  m«y  justly  challenge  a birth- 
right, she  and  Muting  being  but  younger  sinters  to  Poetry  ; a ternary 
of  sisters,  whether  rich  or  poor,  that  stood  not  to  inferiour  souls, 
whose  it  ul  ness  deaf*  their  delight  in  this  second,  aod  tnjudiCMssnest 
blinds  their  wonder  or  liking  of  the  third. 

H'hnloch.  Man.  of  the  Engl,  p,  480. 

Man's  wisdom  was  in  mighty  esteem  among  the  Greeks,  hut  sus- 
pected and  cried  down  hy  wiser  men,  as  that  which  did  only  inveigle 
and  beguile  injudicious  people. 

Stillmg/teel.  Sermon  12.  vol.  Hi.  p.457. 

He  was  loudly  but  injudiciously  censured  by  a great  many  for  ap- 
proaching too  near  Pelagianism  and  Socintauisin. 

Bull.  H'orks,  vol.  iit.  p.  375.  life  hy  Sc  Ison. 

It  is  painful  to  be  thus  obl.ged  to  vindicate  a man  who,  in  his 
heart,  lowered  above  the  petty  arts  of  fraud  and  imposition,  against  an 
injudicious  biographer,  who  undertook  to  be  bis  editor,  and  the  pro- 
tector of  hi*  memory. 

Johnson.  Merits,  vol.  L p.  47.  Murphy,  On  the  Lsfe  and  Genius  of 
Dr.  Johnson. 

The  taxes  in  the  Roman  empire  were  so  heavy,  and,  in  many  re- 
spects, so  injudiciously  laid  on,  that  they  have  been  not  improperly 
considered  as  oue  cau-e  of  its  decay  and  ruin. 

Burke.  H'orks,  vol.  1.  p.  232.  An  Abridgement  of  English  Hutory, 
eh.  iv. 

I'NJURE,  c.  “J  Fr.  injuritr ; It.  ingiuriart ; Sp. 
riuVKlt,  [ ittjuriar ; Lat  injuriari,  to  act  (in 

Inju'mious,  >J*l)  against  rigltl ; against  law; 
Imju'riously,  I to  wrung. 

I'nji’ry.  J To  wrong,  to  harm,  to  hurt, 
wrongfully  or  unjustly;  to  damage,  to  cause,  or  occa- 
sion, to  inflict,  any  damage,  loss,  or  detriment. 

Serve  ghc  to  the  Lord  Crist,  for  he  that  doith  imurie  dial  rewevue 
that  dial  he  dide  yuele,  and  accepcioun  of  persoonea  is  not  attends 
God.  M'nhf.  Cob.cmw,  ch.  iii. 

Saying  of  ber  great  infeltcilc 

1 was  the  ca«W,  soil  my  mother  Venus 
She  called  a blind  goddess  and  might  nat  see 
With  sclaunder  and  defame  usumow. 

Chaucer.  The  Complaint  of  Creseidt , fol.  196. 

And  haoynge  injmrtedde  vs  more  through*  liatredJe  and  euylle 
wylle  than  by  reasonna  wythouto  hauvnge  beat  by  vs  m auny  thyngc 
onemiedde.  StcoU.  Thucydides,  ltd  87- 

Bul  where  as  the  sayde  Thill  tailh,  that  miNrvr.  which  is  contrary# 
to  justice,  Is  done  by  two  tneanes,  that  is  to  say,  either  by  violence  or 
by  fraude. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot.  The  Gocemour,  book  iiL  dl-  iv. 

If  we  should*  suppose  that  he  regarded  or  desyred  nothing  saue 
the  bnildyng  made  of  wood*  and  stone,  we  should  mdge  tar  amyvsc 
and  miunoutly  of  this  most  godly  and  wyse  Dun. 

Cahinc.  Fuvre  Godtye  Sermons,  p.  48  Serm  3. 
When  hnne  I 1 mur'd  thee?  when  done  thee  wrong* 

Or  thee  ? or  thee  ? or  any  of  your  faction  ? 

A plague  vpon  you  all. 

Shahspeare.  Rickard  HI.  fol.  177. 

He  was  forc'd  to  take  a most  unmanly  wrong, 

Above  the  suffriog  virtue  of  a soloier. 

Has  kill'd  hi*  injures,  a work  of  honor ; 

For  which,  unless  you  save  him,  he  dies  speedily. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Passionate  Madman,  act  v.  SC-  2. 
Which  though  he  hath  polluted  oft  of  yore, 

Yet  I to  them  for  iudgeir  eot  iu»tdoe  flv, 

Aad  then  coniure  t’  avenge  this  shameful!  iniury  ’ 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queens,  hook  i.  can.  12. 
York  straight  advis’d  the  Earl  of  Salisbury 
T’  address  him  to  the  king  : aod  thereupon. 

With  other  grievances  to  signify 

Th'  injurious  set  committed  on  his  son. 

Daniel.  History  of  Cnit  Mari,  book  vii. 
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— Your  thirsting  shows  your  shift, 

And  Utile  worth,  that  *e*ks  injuriously 
A worthier  from  his  lawful  room  to  lift. 

Daniel.  MutopAHut. 

At  length  Erasmus,  that  great  injured  name, 

(The  glory  of  the  priesthood  ami  the  shame  !) 

Stemm'd  the  wild  torrent  of  a barbarous  Age, 

Ami  drove  thoee  holy  Vandals  off  the  stage. 

Pope.  /.May  on  Cri lieu**,  1.  692 
On  the  other  side,  without  being  injurious  to  tbr  memory  of  our 
English  Pindar  [Cowley]  I will  presume  to  say,  that  hi*  metaphors 
•re  sometimes  toe  violent,  sod  his  language  is  out  always  pure. 

Dryden.  Dedication  to  the  .F.neid. 

It  is  evident  (hat  tome  part  of  it  was  only  occasional,  anil  not  first 
intended  : I mean  that  defence  of  myself,  to  which  every  honest  man 
is  bound,  when  he  is  injuriously  attacked  ill  print. 

Id.  H'or  At,  vol.  it.  p.  437 . Preface  to  the  Hutd  and  the  Panther, 
Tli*  iajnrer  of  your  father’*  memory  (and  such  yoa  took  me  to  be, 
as  appears  by  what  you  say  here)  deserted  no  quarter  from  you. 
Wnrhtsrlon.  /fir At,  vul.  lii.  p.  463.  Letter  to  Dr.  Lowth,  Oct.  12. 
1756, 

We  naturally  love  excellence  wherever  we  see  it ; hut  the  envious 
man  hates  it,  and  wishes  to  he  superior  to  others,  not  by  raising  him- 
self by  honest  means,  hut  by  ityunously  pulling  them  down, 

Beattie.  Moral  Science,  pint  i.  ch.  ii.  sect.  4.  Pontons  and  Affec- 
tion*. 

The  former  [private]  wrongs  are  an  infringement  or  privation  of  the 
private  or  civil  rights  belonging  to  individuals,  enn-ide/ed  as  ladivi- 
duals  ; and  are  thereupon  frequently  lenuod  civil  injunet. 

Blackstone  Commentaries,  vol.  lii.  p.  2.  Private  Wrongs  book  Hi. 

ch.  i. 

INJU'ST,  ] The  adjective  is  commonly  writ- 
Injustice,  (ten  unjust;  the  noun  injustice; 
IiwuVtly,  ( Fr.  injusie;  It.  ingiutlo ; Sp.  in- 
Ixju'STiriABLE.  * jutto ; Lat.  injutius,  in,  privative, 
andjWuf  ; (see  Jus r;)  ordered. 

Against  or  contrary  to  Law,  the  Laws  of  Religion  or 


Morality,  of  God  or  Man ; inequitable,  wrongful,  un- 
righteous, wicked. 

This  is  the  desenpeion  of  a wyked  and  ini ait  iudge. 

Joye.  Exposition  of  Daniel , ch.  iii. 

The  Burgoniont  beynge  sore  displeased  assembled  a great*  army, 
bothe  to  reuenge  their  quenelles,  and  also  to  recouer  again*  the  tounei, 
from  tbeira  injustefy  taken. 

Hall.  Henry  V.  The  eleventh  Yert. 

For  b«  a man  never  soo  ralyaunte,  so  wjrse,  so  lyberal  or  plentuous, 
so  famylysr*  or  courtayse,  if  he  be  areas  to  exerrvse  iniuttU'e  or 
wrooge,  it  is  often  remembered. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot.  The  Goternur,  book  iii.  ch.  iv. 

And  here  had  many  worthy  men  their  end, 

Without  all  form,  or  any  course  of  right. 

H For  still  ihese  broil*,  that  public  good  pretend 
Work  roost  injustice,  being  dons  through  spits.” 

Daniel.  Hillary  of  Civil  Hart , bcok  I. 

Sure  the  question  is  herd  set,  and  we  btve  no  easie  reason  to 
doubt,  when  great  and  entire  author*  shall  introduce  injsatifiaUe  ex- 
amples,  and  authorize  their  assertion*  by  wbst  is  not  authentieal. 

Sir  TAomat  Brown,  Futgur  Errmtrt , book  iv.  ch.  xil. 

If  we  conceive  the  sun  bath  any  advantage  by  priority  of  ascen', 
or  makes  t hereby  one  country  more  happy  then  another,  w«  introduce 
**»  ustifable  determinations,  and  impose  a uatural  partiality  on  that 
luminary.  Ib.  book  ri.  eh.  vit. 

The  great  it  seem*  are  priviledg’d  alone 

To  punish  ait  injutliee  but  their  own. 

Dryden.  Cymom  and  Ipktyema 

Or  whether  it  was  that  they  blindly  resolved  to  follow  that  mjusti- 
fable  precedent  of  passing  ovsr  so  neoes*«ry  a rule  to  all  courts,  of 
giving  the  party  accused  an  hearing 

Barnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  Anno  1440. 

But  if  this  people  [the  Athenians]  resemble  Nero  in  their  extrava- 
gance, much  more  did  they  resemble  and  even  exceed  him  in  cruelty 
and  injustice. 

Burke.  H or  At,  vol,  i.  p.  49.  A Vindication  of  Natural  Society. 
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FNK,  ' Dutch,  cnckt,  inclct;  Ger.  din* 

I'nkt,  ten  ; Fr.  mere ; Ii.  inchiostro ; 

I'xkbottle,  Sp.  tinta.  Vossius  thinks  that  inct 

I'nkdroppino,  is  rsr'  atfaaipcaiv,  for  linct,  quasi 

I'nkqlabs,  linct  a,  vd  tinctura,  because  the 

I'nkhorn,  S pen,  eo  tingitur.  The  Ger.  and 
I'k&kornism,  Sp.  retain  this  initial  d or  t 

I'nkhorn- mate,  Others  suppose  the  Lat.  man**- 

I'nkhorn-term,  turn.  See  Encaustick. 

Fnkpot,  Inkhom,  Lye  thinks,  is  cor- 

I'nkshkd.  J mptly  written  for  inkern , L e , ink , 
and  em,  q.  d.  airatnenli  domicilium. 

Inkhom  (see  the  Quotation  from  Gascoigne)  is  ap- 
plied to  real  or  affected  learning;  to  pedaitry  ; inkhom - 
isms,  pudantical  words  or  phrases. 


1 have  mo  thing**  to  write  lo  you,  and  I wolds  not  bi  parchemyu 
sad  enhe,  for  I hop*  that  I scbal  come  to  you  and  speke  mouth  to 
mouth  that  your  ioie  be  ful.  tVicl^f.  2 John,  ch.  i. 


Make  there  a prick*  with  ynkt. 

Choicer.  Of  the  Astnlahie,  fbl.  296. 
For  thus  it  stondelh  of  ray  ereuanc* 

Now  at  this  time,  at  tbou  shall*  wit* 

With  tearrs,  and  with  tnie  writ* 

This  letter  1 haue  in  caret  cold*. 

Gower.  Cow/.  Am.  book  Hi.  fnl.  49. 


I have  more  faulted  in  keeping  the  olde  English  words*  (qvammg 
jam  ohtolela ) than  in  borowing  of  other  languages  such  epilbeies  and 
adjectiucs  as  smell  of  the  ink  home. 

Onsctngne.  To  the  Rewtrende  Dtmma. 

vol.  mu. 


! know  them  that  think*  rhetorique  to  stand  wholie  vpon  darke 
woedea,  and  bee  that  can  catch*  an  ynkt  home  lerme  by  die  tail*,  him 
they  coumpt  to  be  a fine  Englishman,  and  a good  rhetorician. 

Hilton.  Arte  of  RAetangme,  fol.  165. 
What  wiaeman  reading  this  letter,  will  not  take  him  foe  a very 
caulf,  that  made  it  in  good  earnest,  and  thought  by  hi*  in  Ac  pnt  temve' 
to  get  a good  parsonage.  ij.  fol.  167. 

Who**  courage  when  the  fiend  perceiu’d  to  shrinke, 

She*  poured  forth  out  of  her  hellish  sink* 

Her  fruitfull  cursed  spawn*  of  serpents  small, 

Deformed  monster*,  foule,  and  black*  a*  inke. 

Spenter . Faerie  Queeme,  book  i.  caa.  1. 
The  product's  strengthen’d  with  a ditch  of  fears. 

In  which  doth  swell  a lake  of  inky  years 
Of  madding  lovers,  who  abide  their  moaning, 

And  thicken  e’en  the  air  with  piteous  groaning. 

Drummond.  Sonnet  13.  part  i. 

Say  all,  good  Sasebo,  say  all ; recount  to  me  every  particularity, 
and  let  not  the  least  immunity  remain  in  the  inA-Asm. 

SAelton.  Don  Qmtole,  vol.  ii.  eh.  iv.  p.  44. 
And  ert  that  we  will  suffer  such  a prince, 

So  kinde  a father  of  the  com tuon-vr rale. 

To  be  disgrac’d  by  an  take- home-mate. 

Wee  and  our  vriuaa  and  children  all  will  fight. 

And  haue  our  bodyes  slaughtred  by  thy  foe*. 

SAaktpeart.  Henry  Ft.  Firtt  Part,  fol.  196. 
Like  as  *he  were  some  light-skirts  of  tbs  raat, 

Id  mightiest  inkhornitmt  he  can  thither  wrest. 

Halt.  Satire  8.  book  ii 

To  weeping  myrrhs, 

To  deadly  cypress,  and  m A -dropping  firs, 

Your  palm*  and  myrtle*  change. 

Dnmmond.  Tears  on  the  Death  of  Mmhade*. 
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INK.  It*  iniy  blirkom  you  may  xgain  restore  to  it  by  tht  affusion  <d 
%.  j *m*!l  (quantity  of  a very  Mzofig  solution  of  mIi  of  Urtar. 

v Boyle.  Works,  Tol.i.  p.709.  Experimental  Malory  of  Colour  I, 
part.  ii.  rap  2. 

He  write*  a Idler,  and  flings  the  sand  in'o  the  mk-L*ttle  ; he  writes 
a second,  aod  mistake*  the  superscription.  Sprctatw,  So.  77. 

How  unerring  judgements  soever  we  may  pass  upon  our  ideas  of 
the  pew  and  the  xnkgUxst,  yet  if  those  ideas  happen  not  to  correspond 
with  the  things  themselves,  vre  may  puddle  about  for  e**r  without 
getting  up  a drop  of  uii  to  write  with. 

SrnfT.fi.  right  of  Nat  ore,  vdL  L part  i.  p 300.  Judgement,  cb.  xi. 

The  famous  Cardan,  like  another  St.  Austin,  seems  sworn  to  leave 
nothing  behind  him  in  the  in k-hom. 

Warbnrtun.  Works,  vol.  xii.  p.  1 28.  Lord  Bolmg Kroke  Philo- 
sophy, let  1. 

What  tnkthed  spring*  from  altercation  ! 

What  loppings  off  of  reputation. 

Uoyd.  A Familiar  Epistle.  To  J.  B.  Esg. 

li  k of  (he  Of  the  Ink  of  the  Ancient*  our  earliest  particular  ic- 
Ancients.  counts  are  derived  from  Dioscoridos  and  Pliny.  The 
Dioscuoder.  former  writes  as  below  : — Tlepl  MtXayot.  MAar  ypaipo- 
u>  v avyaytrat  etc  Xi'ji’iwi  avvayoptyqv  *c  r.alttoy.  pxyvvtat 
ft  —pot  iqv  Xtrpay  tS  Koppsw r ovyyiat  Tpstt  Xiyvvvt. 
OAfOatarat  Sr.  tea i aTO  Tt/f  pqtnnft  Xiyyt h»«  cat  r!jt  ypon- 
prjuevyt  XwypatpucTjt  uagoXq f.  fa  ft  rye  piv  tUTftdXqt 
pyav  piny  \np$nv(iv,  Kopptn't  Si  Xf-rpay  pxay  ijpxov,  tuv- 
ffoKoXXift  ovyymv  ui’av  tjuu iv,  \aXtcavOov  ovyyiav  pi'ay 
ijuttrv.  oppose i ft  at  re  tnjvrat,  Kai  irvpiicaverra  xuui\pi6- 
pi  vox*  ftlv  vSa-rot  trojft',  sat  twptvoy  n^pit  awvXu'Ottxrx' 
ht<-TjVtc<  yap  avTopatov  vyxaaOcimuv  wy  tXauv,  (v.  vlt.) 

Ce!s«s.  CelsuH,  before  this,  like  Dioscorides,  had  recom- 

mended  Ink  for  medical  purposes,  although  he  does  not 
describe  its  composition.  Atramcntum  sepiarum,  be 
says,  is  a laxative.  Atramcntum  niiorittm,  quod  Greet 
XnXieayOoy  appellant,  (and  which  Dr.  Milligan,  in  his 
translation  of  the  Roman  Physician,  interprets  a solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper,)  is  a styptic,  (v.  1.)  This  latter 
mixture  also,  in  conformity  with  the  above  statement, 
incrusts  ulcers,  (vi  2.) 

Hinv  Pliny  teaches  as  follows  : — **  Painters’  blacke  (called 

in  Latin  Atramenlum)  I count  an  artificial  colour,  al- 
though  I know  there  is  a vitriol!  or  coperose  going 
under  that  name,  which  is  mineral!,  and  is  eugendred 
two  manner  of  waies;  for  either  it  issueth  and  ooseth 
out  of  the  mine  in  manner  of  a salt  humor  or  liquor ; 
or  els  there  grow  el  h an  earth  itselfe  of  a brimstone  co- 
lour, which  serveth  for  it,  that  it  may  be  drawnc  out 
thereof.  Some  Painters  have  bccu  knowne,  who,  for 
to  get  black,  have  searched  into  sepulchres  for  the  coles 
there,  among  the  relique*  and  ashes  of  the  dead.  But 
in  mine  opinion,  all  these  be  but  new  devises,  and  foolish 
irregular  toils  without  any  reason  ; for  a man  need  seek 
no  farther  but  to  soul,  and  that  many  waies,  by  burning 
either  of  rosin  or  pitch ; in  which  regard,  many  have 
built  places  and  forges  of  purpose  to  burne  them  in, 
without  any  emissaries,  tunnels,  or  holes,  that  the  said 
smoke  or  soot  may  not  get  forth.  But  the  best  black 
in  that  manner  made,  commelh  of  the  smoke  of  torch- 
wood.  This  fine  soot  is  sophistical  with  the  grosse 
soot  that  doth  gather  and  engender  in  forges,  furnaces, 
and  stouphs  ; and  this  is  that  lnke  wherewith  we  use 
to  write  our  books.  Some  there  be  who  take  the  lees 
or  dregs  of  wine,  and  when  it  is  dried,  boile  it  throughly ; 
and  they  aflirme,  that  if  the  wine  were  good  whereof 
those  lees  came,  the  said  inke  or  black  will  make  a 
colour  like  Iudico.  And  in  truth,  Polygnotus  and 
My  con  (two  as  renowned  Painters  as  ever  were)  used 
no  oilier  blacke  at  all,  but  that  which  they  made  of  the 
marre  or  refuse  of  grapes  after  they  be  pressed  ; and 


this  they  call  Tryginon.  Apelles  devised  a way  by  INK. 
hiinselfe,  to  make  it  of  yvorie,  or  the  elephant's  tooth 
burnt,  and  this  they  named  thereupon  Elephanticum. 

As  touching  the  black  called  Indicum.  it  is  brought  out 
of  India:  but  as  yet  1 know  not  the  manner  either  of 
the  making  or  the  engendring  of  it.  A kind  thereof  I 
see  the  diers  do  make  of  that  blacke  florey  which  slicketh 
to  their  coppers.  Also,  there  is  a black  made  of  torch- 
wood  burnt,  and  the  coles  that  come  of  it  pumied  to 
powder  in  a mortar.  And  here  commeth  to  my  mind 
the  wonderful!  nature  of  the  cuttle-fishes,  which  do 
yield  a black  humor  from  them  like  unto  Inke ; howbeit, 

I do  not  find  that  Painters  or  writers  make  any  use 
thereof.  But  all  blacks  whatsoever  lake  their  perfec- 
tion by  sunning:  if  it  be  writing  Inke,  with  gum  (ara- 
bick) ; if  to  colour  pargetting  or  walls,  with  glew 
among ; and  looke  what  blacke  is  dissolved  and  lique- 
fied in  vinegre,  the  same  will  hold  well,  and  hardly  be 
washed  off.  And  thus  much  of  the  ordinarie  colours 
low-prized."  (Holland,  xxxv.  6 Hardonin,  25.) 

A substitute  for  Ink  was  obtained  by  the  Africans  Fluid  of  th* 
from  the  dark  fluid  which  the  Sepia  or  cuttle-fish  pos-  cuttle- foil, 
sesses  the  power  of  ejecting,  in  order  to  couceal  its 
retreat  when  alarmed  by  an  enemy.  Vossius  has  no-  Vomiu*. 
tired  it  in  the  following  passage.  Pnvstat  sepia  ex - 
cremento  no  quod  Grttci  pr\ay,  Latin i atrauieutum 
vocant.  Nam  licet  Romani  et  Greed  ex  fornacium 
balnearumque  fitligine  atramcntum  facerent,  ut  cognos- 
ce re  est  ex  Plinio  (xxxv.  5.)  et  Dioscoride.  (v.  ult.)  Afri 
tamen  ex  crcremento,  site  nigro  et  glutinoso  humore. 
in  vesica  rive  membrancL  Sepia  latent*-  (Greed  hum  or  em 
evm  OoXow  nunevpant  dvo  t t OaXovaOat)  atramcntum 
scriptorium  faciebani.  (de  Idololatria,  iv.  49.)  The 
same  writer,  in  his  Tract  de  Arte  Grammat.  (t.  39.) 
expresses  himself  much  to  the  same  purpose  ; and  in  the 
end,  having  arrived  at  Encaustum,  he  proceeds  to  the  ety- 
mologies which  we  have  given  above.  Ah  Encauslitoce 
est  quod  Poloni  eolorem  quo  scribitur  etiam  atrum , per 
trvy(K&o\qy  gumma  appellant  inc&ust,  ut  Itali  inchiostro. 

Volunt  d inde  esse  Belgarum  tnhft.  Feritm  hos  censeo  incl 
dicere  car’  atfiaipeatvpro  tinct,  quasi  tincta  vet  tinctura,  quia 
penna  in  eo  tingitur.  Nec  alius  originis  A ngticum  Inke. 

Pereius,  when  describing  the  neglected  writing-ap-  Peru«. 
paratus  of  the  indolent  student,  uses  sepia  for  Ink  ; but 
the  commentators  are  not  at  all  satisfied  that  the  Poet 
knew  his  own  meauing. 

Tum  tjuerihtr,  erattut  colamo  quid  pendent  humor, 

Nigra  gubd  i nfusA  uanneit  septa  lymph  x.  (Hi.  12.) 

This,  says  the  old  Scholiast,  is  a metonymy  ; for  the 
Africans  were  the  only  folks  who  employed  cuttle-juice 
for  Ink.  In  spite  of  this  assurance  we  are  much  in- 
clined to  take  Persius  at  his  word,  and  to  believe  that 
the  Romans  used  it  also.  Pliny  has  acquainted  us 
with  one  very  marvellous  property  of  this  secretion. 

“ The  blacke  liquour  resembling  Inke,  which  is  found  in 
the  cuttle-fish,  is  of  that  force,  that  if  it  be  put  to  the 
oile  of  a lampe  burning  (Anaxilaus  saith)  it  will  drown 
and  put  out  the  former  cleare  light,  and  make  all  those 
in  the  roome  to  looke  like  blackamores  or  ^Ethiopians.” 

(Holland,  xxxii.  10.  Hardouin,  52.)  Sextus  Empiricus 
asserts  the  same  wonder.  (Pyrrh.  II y polyp.  i.  14.) 

In  the  MSS.  at  Portici  the  letters  are  blackerthan  (he  Vitriol  not 
papyri,  although  these  last  are  completely  charred.  xn 
This  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  vitriol  had  been 
used  in  the  composition  of  the  Ink,  for  exposure  to 
violent  heat  would  in  that  case  have  given  it  a yellow 
hue.  Moreover  the  corrosive  quality  of  vitriol  would 
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INK.  have  penetrated  the  material  written  upon,  as  is  fre- 
quently  observed  in  later  MSS.  written  on  parchment, 
a for  less  delicate  substance  than  papyrus.  But  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Ink  had  little  fluidity,  and  must 
be  considered  as  a paint  Thus  on  close  inspection, 
and  if  held  horizontally,  the  MSS.  of  which  we  speak 
present  the  letters  in  relief,  much  as  they  might  now  be 
formed  by  Chinese  Ink.  This  opinion  is  completely 
proved  by  a small  quantity  of  Atramentum , disco- 
vered in  an  Inkstand  at  Herculaneum,  which  was  no 
other  than  a rich  oiL  The  materials  were  prepared 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  still  used  by  Painters ; 
and  by  remembering  this  fact  we  arrive  at  the  full 
meaning  of  a passage  in  the  Speech  of  Demosthenes 
de  Corona , wherein  he  taunts  his  great  rival  jE&chines 
for  having  been  compelled  in  his  youth,  through  po- 
verty, to  sweep  the  Schools  and  sponge  their  benches: 
nay,  he  adds,  he  has  been  seen  to  /*» ;A«e  -rptfUw,  grind* 
tng  Ink.  This  species  of  Ink  continued  in  use  at  least 
as  late  as  the  Vllth  century,  for  Isidorus  of  Seville 
(xix.  17.)  hus  borrowed  very  closely  the  description 
which  we  have  already  given  from  Pliny. 

A/tmntm.  Coloured  Inks  are  of  ancieut  invention.  Jlfrnium 
(vermilion)  was  used  by  the  Romans  for  decorating  the 
titles  of  MSS.  Of  the  cinnabar  and  purple,  the  materials 
Sorrwm  which  composed  the  sacrum  mcaustum  of  the  Emperors 
Unraiatitm,  of  the  East,  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  with  accuracy.  Leo 
the  Great,  the  first  who  formally  promulgated  the  right 
of  exclusive  purple  signature,  (the  custom  itself  probably 
was  much  older  than  his  time,)  purposely  raised  bar- 
riers round  this  Imperial  secret.  No  pen  but  that  of 
the  despot  himself  might  be  dipped  in  the  mysterious 
Liquid.  To  use  it,  to  possess  it,  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
it  from  the  vigilant  officers  under  whose  custody  it 
wes  preserved,  were  all  offences  alike  punishable  by 
death  ; and  we  must  be  content  to  learn  from  the  Em- 
peror's own  law,  (Leg.  6.  C.  de  di  versts  Rescript.)  which 
ordains  that  the  Imperial  Rescripts  should  not  be  signed 
with  any  other  Ink,  that  it  was  made  cocii  murids  tri - 
tique  conchylii  ardors.  However  much  the  mode  of 
signature  might  vary  under  the  successors  of  Leo,  the 
enccustum  was  used  by  them  ail  from  the  issue  of 
this  Rescript,  a.  d.  470,  till  the  finul  overthrow  of  the 
Greek  Empire.  In  the  XHth  century  the  privilege  of 
a similar  signature  was  communicated  to  the  members 
of  the  Imperial  Family,  and  in  some  cases  to  the  great 
Officers  of  Sfate. 

Other  Golden  and  silver  Inks  are  not  uncommon  in  Medire- 

©olourH  val  MSS.  and  many  Anglo-Saxon  Charters  are  doco- 

lnk*.  rated  by  them.  Green  Ink,  though  rarely  used  in 

Charters,  frequently  occurs  in  Latin  MSS.,  and  the 
Guardians  of  the  Greek  Emperors,  while  their  wards 
were  in  minority,  reserved  it  for  their  own  signatures. 
Blue  Ink,  it  is  said,  never  appears  singly,  though  occa- 
sionally intermixed  with  red ; and  yellow  Ink,  which  has 
been  disused  for  more  than  600  years,  perhaps  was  laid 
aside  'from  its  speedy  evanescence.  The  characters, 
whenever  they  are  found,  are  nearly  effaced 
Bookeof  A little  volume  printed  by  Adam  Islip  in  1596,  dis- 
Stcreit.  plays  much  science  concerning  Ink.  It  is  entitled  A 
Hooke  of  Secrets  : shooing  dicers  waits  to  make  and  pre- 
pare aU  sorts  of  Jnke  and  colours : as  blacke,  white , 
blew,  greene.  red,  yellow,  and  other  colours,  also  to  write 
with  gold  and  silver , or  any  kind  of  metlell  out  of  the 
pen , Sfc.  W rilten  first  in  Italian , and  now  newly  trans- 
lated into  English  by  W.  P.  This  volume  commences 
with  a rule,  which  though  here  confined  to  Ink  in  par- 


ticular. nevertheless  seems  quite  as  applicable  to  all  INK. 
Chemical  preparations,  as  Mrs.  Glasse’s  celebrated  ' s«,— 

aphorism  of  “ first  catch  your  fish"  is  to  those  of  the 
kitchen.  " It  is  first  to  bee  understood  that  if  you  wil 
make  a great  quantitie  of  fnke  together  you  must  eo- 
crcase  the  waight  and  measure,  according  to  the  pro- 
portion you  meane  to  make."  The  ingredients  recom- 
mended for  Ink  are  water,  wine,  vinegar,  galls,  and 
vitriol ; and  are  compounded  in  different  proportions  in 
various  receipts.  One  teaches  us  " to  make  Inke  upon 
a sttddaine  to  serve  in  an  extremitie.  Take  a wax 
candle  and  light  it,  hold  it  under  a cleane  bason  or  a 
candlestickc,  till  the  smoke  of  the  caudle  hangeth  ther- 
on,  then  put  a little  wonne  gum  water  into  it  which  tem- 
pered together  will  be  good  Inke."  Another  instructs 
how  “ to  keepe  Inke  that  it  sinketh  not  into  the  paper, 
neither  that  it  come  not  off,  and  thut  moths  nor  mice  hurt 
not  the  paper.  Take  the  shels  of  hazell  nuts,  and  put 
them  into  the  Inke,  and  it  will  not  sinke  through  the 
paper.  And  that  it  may  not  come  off  put  a little  salt 
in  it.  To  keepe  that  neither  mice  nor  (moths)  eat  or 
fret  the  paper,  put  a little  wormwood  water  into  the 
Inke.*  Among  other  matters  we  are  afterwards  told 
how  to  make  Auripigmentum,  Aurum  MUsicum,  and 
Argentum  Musicum. 

But  the  fullest  History  of  Inks  is  contained  in  a vo-  Caripariut 
lume  written  by  Petrus  Caniparius,  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine at  Venice,  De  atratnentis  cvjuscunque  generis  opus 
sane  novum,  hactenus  a nemine  promulgatum.  The 
edition  which  we  have  consulted  was  printed  at  London 
in  1660 ; but  the  Work  was  first  published  at  Venice  in 
1619.  The  reader  may  be  satisfied  with  the  following 
brief  and  correct  abstract  of  its  contents,  which  we  bor- 
row from  Astle,  in  his  Origin  and  Progress  of  Writing, 
a Work  to  which  we  are  already  indebted  for  some  of 
the  particulars  given  above,  llio  Treatise  of  Canipa- 
rius is  divided  into  six  Parts,  the  1st  of  which  treats 
generally  of  Inks  made  from  pyrites,  stones,  and  metals. 

The  lid  more  particularly  of  Inks  made  from  me- 
tals and  calxes.  The  Illd  of  Inks  made  from  soot 
and  vitriols.  The  IVth  of  the  different  kinds  of  Ink 
used  by  the  Librarii , or  Book-writers,  as  well  as  by 
Printers  and  Engravers,  and  of  staining  or  writing  upon 
marble,  stucco,  or  scagliola,  and  of  encaustic  modes  of 
writing ; as  also  of  Liquids  for  painting  or  colouring  of 
leather,  cloths,  linen,  and  woollen,  and  for  restoring 
Inks  that  have  been  effaced  by  time;  as  likewise  many 
methods  of  effacing  writing,  restoring  dccuyed  paper, 
and  of  various  modes  of  secret  writing.  The  Vth 
of  Inks  for  writing,  made  in  different  Countries  of 
various  materials  and  colours  ; as  from  gums,  woods, 
the  juice  of  plants,  &c.  and  also  of  different  kinds 
of  varnishes.  The  Vlth  treats  of  the  various  ope- 
rations of  extracting  vitriol,  and  of  its  Chemical  uses. 

Astle  justly  concludes  by  adding  that  this  entertain- 
ing volume  abounds  with  a great  variety  of  Philo- 
sophical, Chemical,  and  Historical  knowledge.  Our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than  to  copy  a 
single  receipt  for  Ink,  in  those  which  might  be  Latin 
Hexameters,  if  the  ignorance  of  the  Poet  or  of  the 
Compositor  hod  permitted  closer  adhereuce  to  metre. 

They  are  the  produce  Incerti  Auctoris,  and  occur  iu 
iv.  11. 

Stc  atramentum  tu,  Scrtpior,  conficr  crudum  ! 

I’tlnoli  quartn,  media  sii  umcia  yummi 

Integra  mt  gall*,  mtptraddat  or  to  Falemi ; 

Xoehbui  Ula  trihmi  (?)  confect  a oermo ; 

Smptut  ni a mure  drmumque  cUata  rrpame. 

5 c 2 
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|VK.  From  some  such  receipt  as  that  above,  the  two  follow* 
'“■"■v*'  ing  lines  may  have  been  borrowed  which  will  be  found 
written  on  the  first  Iblio  of  a MS.  in  the  Cottonian 
Library.  ( Titu* , A.  xxii.) 

I'ncit*  gnHnrum  mitcmtwr  ti  uncia  gumwi 
Bit  2**  (duo)  vitrvJt,  iHftrroJ'iai  octa  Patent i. 

Receipt  from  The  next  receipt  which  we  shall  oiler  is  for  more  elitbo- 
An>nl<J'»  rate.  We  take  it  from  The  Curtomen  of  London,  or,  as 
Chrvmeie.  tJje  Work  perhaps  is  better  known.  Arnold's  Chronicle. 
(238.) 

“ The  manner  to  make  Yoke. 

M Take  a pottel  of  reyne  wat*  and  breke  half  a !b.  »«f 
gnile,  eche  galle  in  iij  or  iiij  pecz.  and  lete  this  galle 
st ode  in  y*  forsayd  water  iiij  or  v dayes,  and  than  pom  e 
out  y*  vpermost  of  the  water,  and  put  therio  di  lb. 
weyjrht  o0‘  vitryol  in  pouder,  and  put  therm  in  an 
erthen  vessel,  and  stere  hem  wel  toygyd*,  and  stoppe 
the  potte  that  none  eyer  cum  therto,  and  lete  it  stondc  a 
daye  and  a nyght,  and  then  take  di.  lb.  off  pflme  of 
Ktryter  weyghl  than  was  y*  vitryol!  and  pul  it  therto, 
and  stoppe  aycn  the  polt,  and  stere  it  aboute,  and  at 
iij  or  iiij  dayes  ende,  then  take  the  forsayd  gallis  and 
drye  them  in  the  sonne,  and  breke  them  smaller  than 
they  were,  and  put  therto  a rpinnin  and  di  of  water,  and 
* lete  hem  stodc  vij  nytrhtcs.  and  pure  out  the  cler  water, 
and  put  therto  lesse  than  a q*.  of  vitrioll  in  small  pou- 
der, and  doo  as  is  before  s:iyde,  and  put  therto  lease 
weight  of  gome  then  of  the  vitriol,  and  wyth  that  later 
yoke  temper  y*  fyrst  ynke  when  node  is,  and  yf  the 
tempre  good  ynke  with  simple  water,  it  wyl  tunic  to 
corrupcion.  and  the  iij  tyme  sethe  ihe  galle  in  water  tyl 
the  be  softe,  and  portion  the  remenant  as  is  bifore  sayde. 
Use  and  crafte  shall  teche  the  better,”  &c. 

Dr.  Lew  it.  Or.  Lewi*  {Phil,  Commerce  of  the  Aria,  377-)  has 

given  a valuable  series  of  experiments  on  Ink-making  ; 
to  which  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  the  reader, 
lie  strongly  recommends  the  following  preparation  : 
Logwood  1 oz 
Powdered  nutgalls  3 oz*. 

Green  vitriol  (sulphate  of  iron)  1 oz. 

Water  I to  2 quarts. 

Boil  the  logwood  and  nutgalls  in  the  water,  adding 
fresh  Liquid  in  proportion  to  the  evaporation,  strain  it 
through  a cloth,  and  add  the  vitriol  to  the  Liquid,  toge- 
ther with  one  or  two  ounces  of  gum  Arabic-  As  soon  as 
these  have  dissolved,  the  Ink  is  fit  for  use.  A little  pow- 
dered cloves  is  sometimes  added  to  prevent  mould i ness. 
The  fullest  black  is  produced  by  an  equal  mixture  of 
green  vitriol  and  galls,  but  such  Ink  very  soon  fades. 
The  addition  of  logwood  increases  the  blackness. 

Marking  Nitrate  of  silver  forms  the  common  indelible  or  mark- 
,rik-  tiff  Ink. 

Mr.  Braille.  Mr.  Bronde  {Man.  of  them.  394.)  bears  in  mind  the 
older  receipts.  To  the  above  ingredients  he  adds  a qu.irt 
of  vinegar.  They  ore  to  be  pul  into  a bottle,  and 
shaken  occasionally  during  twelve  or  fourteen  days, 
and  when  the  coarser  parts  have  settled,  the  Ink  may 
be  poured  off  for  use.  About  three  grains  of  corrosive 
sublimate  dissolved  in  each  pint  may  be  substituted  for 
cloves.  If  the  writing  has  faded  it  may  be  restored  by 
washing  it  first  with  vinegar,  and  afterwards  with  infu- 
sion of  galls.  Acids  destroy  the  colouring  matter,  and 
those  Inks  which  resist  their  action  contain  some  other 
colouring  principle,  usually  finely  powdered  charcoal. 
Common  writing  Ink  is  on  this  account  much  improved 


by  dissolving  in  the  quantity  above  mentioned  about  an  INK. 
ounceof  Indian  Ink,  which  Air  the  most  partis  lamp-black  **■  »■  * 
made  into  a cake  with  Isinglass,  or  some  animal  glue. 

In  Nicholson’s  Journal,  for  July,  1802.  (vol.  ii.  Mr.  Clou, 
p.  145.)  may  be  found  a paper  on  the  composition  of 
Ink  by  Mr.  W.  Close.  It  states  that  the  Ink  most 
commonly  uapd  by  European  writers  consists  of  an 
infusion  of  galls  and  other  astringent  vegetables  con- 
taining gallic  acid,  blackened  by  sulphate  of  iron,  and 
thickened  by  gum  or  sugar.  The  colour  of  these  mix- 
tures is  not  durable,  and  their  traces  may  be  totally  dis- 
charged by  oxygenated  muriatic  Acid.  This  agency  may 
be  resisted  by  the  addition  of  pigments,  hut  the  wriliug 
may  then  be  obliterated  by  washing  with  plain  water. 

To  secure  permanence  in  writing,  Mr.  Close  recom- 
mends the  following  composition; 

Oil  of  lavender ....  200  grains. 

Powdered  copal. ...  25 
Lamp-black 3 

Dissolve  the  copal  in  the  oil  by  a gentle  heat,  and  mix 
the  lamp-black  with  the  solution  on  a marble  slab;  let 
the  mixture  after  a few  hours  be  well  shaken  and  stirred, 
and,  if  too  thick,  it  may  be  diluted  by  more  oil  of  laven- 
der  or  of  turpentine,  or  by  alcohol.  For  red  Ink  take 

Oil  of  lavender 120  grains. 

Powdered  copal 17 

Sulphuret  of  mercury  60 

In  the  same  Work  {Supplement  to  vol.  xxix.  p.  359.)  is  Firnch 
an  Abridgement  from  a Report  made  to  the  French  In-  *B*tilu*** 
stitute  in  the  Annalet  dr.  Chiniie,  vol.  Ixxv.  p.  194,  and 
another  paper  from  vol.  Ixxiv.  p.  1 53.  It  is  there  stated 
that  whenever  the  whole  of  iron  used  in  Ink  has  been  re 
moved  from  paper,  restoration  of  the  writing  is  impos- 
sible. In  many  instances  it  may  be  revived  by  gallic 
Acid,  by  liquid  prussiate  of  lime  or  potash,  or  by  hydro- 
gu  retted  alkaline  sulphuret*,  diluted  with  two-thirds 
their  quantity  of  water.  LitUe  advance,  it  is  observed, 
has  been  made  in  the  composition  of  Ink  since  the  days 
of  Lewis,  but  the  lullowiug  formula  is  recommended ; 


Rain  or  river  water.  ...  1 quart. 
Bruised  galls 4 oz.  Troy. 


TTiis  infusion  should  stand  about  six  months,  the  mother 
being  carefully  removed  from  it  from  time  to  lime,  and 
the  tannin  separated  by  filtration  ; then  dissolve  in  it. 

Powdered  gum  Arabic  . . I oz.  Troy. 

Powdered  sulphate  of  iron  1 oz. 

and  the  mixture  is  to  be  well  shaken. 

It  is  as  hazardous  to  interfere  with  any  other  man's  Carbon 
penchant  for  a particular  Ink  ns  it  would  be  to  impinge  Writing 
the  orthodoxy  of  his  favourite  preacher  or  to  doubt  the 
skill  of  his  family  apothecary  ; but  that  which  alwuys  has 
appeared  to  us  to  unite  in  one  all  the  most  desirable 
qualities,  is  the  Carbon  tCriting  Ink , prepared  by  John- 
son and  Co.  of  Great  Tothain,  Essex. 

Dr.  Ure,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Chemistry , (mints  out  laconveai. 
two  inconveniences  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  which  rnc*  of 
result  from  the  usage  of  vinegar  or  sulphate  of  copper  Vl"<’*ar 
among  the  ingredients  of  Ink.  The  Acid  of  the  first  copper*  ° 
acts  so  strongly  upon  the  peu  as  to  make  it  require  con- 
tinual mending;  mid  unless  the  pen  lie  very  perfectly 
wiped  for  mending,  (which  is  seldom  the  case,)  a film 
of  copper  is  deposited  by  the  second  upon  the  knife,  and 
the  blade  is  effectually  blunted. 
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Ke»tfv  ration 
of  fodr-d 

• riling. 


Printer's 

Ink. 


Kncuser'i 

Ink. 


lift  Ink. 


Blue  Irk. 


fit  era  Ink 


Yellow  Ink. 


Sympathe- 
tic Ink*. 


Several  methods  for  restoring  the  colour  of  Ink  in 
faded  writing  may  be  found  in  a paper  by  Mr.  Blugden 
in  the  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  fur  the 
year  1787.  But  in  most  of  the  applications  great  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  paper  or  parchment  be  not  irre- 
mediably damaged. 

• The  fittest  basis  for  Printer's  Ink  is  nut  oil.  Linseed 
oil  is  next  to  it  in  good  qualities.  Other  oils  cannot  be 
employed  because  they  cannot  be  sufficiently  freed  from 
their  unctuoaity.  They  would  smear  and  stain  the 
paper,  if  not  while  at  the  Press,  certainly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bookbinder.  To  make  this  Ink,  (he  oil  should 
be  boiled  in  an  iron  pot  only  half  filled ; it  is  to  be 
allowed  to  burn  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  to  be  boiled 
gently  till  it  acquires  proper  consistency.  In  this  stale 
it  is  called  c amish,  of  which  two  kinds  arc  prepared,  a 
thicker  and  a thinner.  It  is  afterwards  ground  with 
lamp-black  in  the  proportion  of  2^  oz.  to  Id  oz.  of  oil. 
New  oil  sometimes  requires  a little  boiled  oil  of  turpen- 
tine and  a little  litharge,  but  this  may  cause  the  Ink  to 
stick  too  firmly  to  the  types.  (Lewis,  Phil.  Commerce  of 
the  Arts.  371  ) This  and  similar  compositions  are  no 
other  than  block  paint,  and  resemble  in  that  particular 
the  Ink  of  the  Ancients.  Engravers  boil  their  oil  itt  a 
less  degree,  mj  that  it  is  not  adhesive  ; they  likewise  use 
Frankfort  black,  which  is  not  gritty,  and  affords  a 
stronger  colour  than  either  lamp-black  or  charcoal. 

For  Red  Ink,  infuse  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rasped 
Brazil  wood  for  two  or  throe  days  in  vinegar.  Boil  this 
infusion  for  an  hour  over  a gentle  fire,  and  filter  it  while 
hot  through  paper.  Then  placing  it  again  on  the  fire, 
dissolve  in  it  half  an  ounce  each  of  gum  Arabic,  alum, 
and  white  sugar.  Otherwise  beat  together  the  glair  of 
four  eggs,  a tea-spoonful  of  white  powdered  sugar,  and 
as  much  spirit  of  wine,  till  they  be  of  the  consistence 
of  oil.  TTien  add  enough  vermilion  to  produce  a pro- 
)>er  colour.  Keep  it  well  stopped,  and  shake  it  bclbrc 
it  is  used.  Gum-water,  or  a thin  size  of  isinglass  aiul 
honey,  may  supply  the  place  of  eggs.  Or,  lastly,  dis- 
solve 17  grains  of  powdered  copal  in  120  grains  of  oil 
oflavender,  and  mix  with  this  solution,  upon  a smooth 
slab,  60  grains  of  red  sulphuret  of  mercury.  The  colour 
thus  obtained  is  very  permanent. 

For  Blue  Ink  grind  indigo  with  hooey  and  the  glair 
of  eggs  or  other  gluten,  and  dilute  it  with  water. 

For  Green  Ink  infuse  an  ounce  of  powdered  verdigrise 
in  a quart  of  water,  and  strain  it  after  it  has  stood  a few 
duys  ; dissolve  in  this  infusion  five  drams  of  gum 
Aiabic  and  two  drams  of  while  sugar. 

For  Yellow  Ink  infuse  saffron  in  water,  and  add  alum 
and  gum  Arabic.  And  as  a general  rule  lor  all  colours, 
take  (be  ingredients  used  for  dyeing,  and  make  them 
with  a little  alum  and  gum  Arabic  inton  strong  decoction. 

The  rudiments  of  Sympathetic,  or  Secret  Ink,  as 
Beckmann  shows,  (i.  173.)  are  discoverable  in  the  Latin 
unmtnrv  Poet*.  Thus  Ovid  recommends  the  fair,  whom 
he  is  instructing  in  easy  methods  tif  avoiding  her  guar- 
dian’s vigilance,  to  correspond  with  herloverin  new  milk, 
which  may  afterwards  be  sprinkled  with  charcoal,  {de 
Arte  AmaJi.  iii.  629.)  Ausonius  advises  Paiiliiius 
to  adopt  a tike  method,  (EpisL  xxii.  21.)  and  boasts 
thut  he  could  teach  him  countless  other  manners  of 
secret  communication : 

hummer*!  paumw  crtundi  aitemdere  format , 

Hi  r/Mi/ri/uNtt  ttlerurn  r tier  art  loqmt/oi. 


These  secret  media  acquired  the  name  of  Sympathetic 
from  the  doctrine  of  Sympathy,  which  during  the  With 
century  was  the  favourite  veil  for  ignorance.  One  of  the 
mineral  solutions  which  produces  the  most  surprising 
and  unlooked  for  effects,  was,  probably,  discovered  early 
in  that  century,  and  from  the  nature  of  its  o|>eration, 
the  name,  which  ha*  now  become  general  for  all  secret 
Inks,  was  first  applied.  Lead  dissolved  in  vegetable 
acid  affords  a colourless  Liquid,  letters  written  by  which 
become  black  if  exposed,  even  at  a considerable  distance, 
and  even  with  the  intervention  of  a thin  wall,  to  the 
vapour  of  arsenical  liver  of  sulphur.  This  Ink,  Beck- 
mann believes  to  have  teen  first  mentioned  by  Peter 
Bore!,  who,  in  Ifib3,  published  Hisioriarurn  rt  G6*rrro- 
tionum  Medico •phytica rum  Centnrite  qualuor,  and  ac- 
cording to  then  received  notions,  called  the  preparation 
A Magnetic  water  which  acts  at  a distance,  ’Hie  transition 
from  Magnetic  to  Sympathetic  was  extremely  easy,  ami 
the  latter  name  was  first  employed  in  a receipt  to  be 
found  in  the  Collectanea  Chymica  Leydensia  of  Le 
Mort,  1684. 

We  cannot  venture  to  do  more  than  touch  upon  the 
numerous  Sympathetic  preparations,  and  here  we  shall 
again  borrow  from  Dr.  Ure. 

" I.  If  a weak  infusion  of  galls  be  used,  the  writing 
Hill  be  invisible  till  the  paper  be  moistened  wiUi  a weak 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  It  then  becomes  black, 
because  those  ingredients  form  Ink.  2.  If  paper  be 
soaked  in  a weak  infusion  of  galls,  and  dried,  a pen 
dipped  in  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  will  write 
black  on  that  paper,  but  colourless  on  any  other.  3. 
The  diluted  solutions  of  gold  and  silver  remain  colour- 
less upon  paper  till  exposed  to  the  sun's  light,  which 
gives  a dark  colour  to  the  oxides,  and  renders  them 
visible.  4.  Most  of  the  Acids  or  saline  solutions,  being 
diluted,  and  used  to  write  with,  become  visible  by  heat- 
ing before  the  fire,  which  concentrates  them,  and  assist* 
their  action  on  the  paper.  5.  Diluted  prussiute  of 
potash  affords  blue  letters  when  wetted  with  a solution 
of  sulphate  of  iron.  6.  A solution  of  cobalt  in  aqua 
regia  when  diluted,  affords  an  Ink  which  become*  green 
when  held  to  the  fire,  but  disappears  again  when  suf- 
fered to  cool.  This  has  teen  used  in  fanciful  drawings 
of  trees,  the  green  leaves  of  which  appear  when  warm, 
and  vanish  again  by  cold.  If  the  heat  be  continued  ton 
long  after  the  letters  appear  it  renders  them  permanent. 
7.  If  oxide  of  cobalt  he  dissolved  in  acetic  Acid,  and  u 
little  nitre  added,  the  solution  will  exhibit  a pale  rose 
colour  when  heated,  which  disappears  on  cooling.  8. 
A solution  of  equal  parts  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  mu- 
riate of  ammonia,  give*  a yellow  colour  when  heated, 
that  disappears  when  cold.  Sympathetic  Inks  have 
teen  proposed  as  the  instrument  of  secret  correspond- 
ence ; but  they  are  of  little  use  in  this  respect,  because 
the  properties  change  by  a tew  days  remaining  on  the 
paper  ; most  of  them  have  more  or  lr*s  of  a tinge  when 
thoroughly  dry  ; and  none  of  them  will  resist  the  test  of 
tinging  the  paper  till  it  begins  to  be  scorched.’’ 

Ileckumnn  refers  for  un  account  of  various  kinds  of 
secret  wilting  to  Halle,  Magic  oder  ZauberkrafU  der 
Natur,  Berlin,  I7h3,  i.  138.  Many  receipts  and  many 
amusing  tricks  performed  by  diem  may  be  (mind  in  that 
volume  of  the  Encyclopedic  Methodtqur  which  treats  of 
Let  Amusement  des  Sciences,  ad  v.  Encn. 
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IS-  IN  KINDLE,  more  usually  written  Enkindle,  q . *?. 

KINDLE.  To  be,  or  cause  to  be,  on  fire  ; to  heat,  to  inflame,  to 


INLAND. 


warm. 

The  common*  were  UiaM  and  set  or*  fire  with  there  speeches 
and  rr monstrance*.  Holland.  Linus,  fol.  453. 


DeUrsting  evil!,  anil  resisting  the  infirmitie  of  his  flesh,  he  is  in- 
wardly inkuuUed  to  an  iodeavour  of  good. 

HaU.  Works,  vol.  ii.  fol.  9.  The  Old  Religion. 

The  apprehension  you  know  ran  currently  amongst  the  people, 
whilst  the  fire  lasted  io  the  city,  of  it*  being  inkit idled  with  design 
by  the  French  and  Dutch. 

Bofle.  W&rkt,  vol.  vi.  p.  531.  tetter  to  Mr.  Boyle,  13  AW.  1666. 

INKLE,  (which  also  occurs  in  Low's  Labour  Lost, 
and  in  Winter's  Tale,)  Mr.  Steevens  says,  he  is  in- 
formed anciently  signified  a particular  kind  of  crewel  or 
worsted,  with  which  ladies  worked  flowers,  &c.  As 
thick  as  inkle-weaver ?.  is  no  uncommon  expression  in 
the  Northern  parts  of  England. 

My  wife  is  learning  now  in  weave  inkle. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Scornful  Lady,  act.  r.  ac.  1. 

Her  inkle , ailk,  twin  with  ibe  rubied  cherry. 

Shatuprarr.  PericJet,  act  v. 

INKLING,  of  unsettled  Etymology.  See  in  Skinner 
and  Junius.  Perhaps, 

An  indin-ation  ; to  do  or  believe  any  thing ; a slight 
wish  or  desire  ; intent  or  puqwse  ; a slight  notice  or 
hint ; an  intimation. 

What  cause  hee  hadde  soo  to  thynke  harde  it  is  to  saye,  whytber 
hoe  being  toward  him,  any  thynge  knewe  that  hoe  niche  thyuge  pur- 
posed, or  otherwysc  had  any  tnkelynge  thereof. 

Sir  Thomas  Mon.  Market,  foL  38.  The  History  of  Richard  III. 

When  be  had  ridden  many  a mile,  and  could  hear  no  inhlinge  of 
Darius,  a»  his  hone*  were  a bailing,  one  of  hi*  *oul<floum  gnyng  down 
to  a watering  therby,  founde  Darius  in  a litter  stnken  through  with 
many  woundes,  but  as  yet  aline. 

Arthur  Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  56. 

Atro.  I thought  you  Julio  would  not  thus  l ave  nolle n a numaje 
without  acquainting  your  frieud*. 

Jitl.  Why  I did  give  thee  inklings. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Captain,  act  r.  sc.  5, 

He  Hernike*  having  an  inchling  and  knowledge  thereof,  certified 
the  Romanes  afore  hand,  that  the  Lcctnns  warn  revolted  and  handed 
with  the  Aequian*.  Holland.  Leant,  fol.  90. 

We  gave  her  an  inkling  some  time  ago  of  your  coming  to  visit  her 
in  the  shades  like  another  Orpbeu*. 

Search,  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  part  it.  cb,  xxiii.  p.  128.  The 
Vision. 


INLACE.  Fletcher  in  the  same  Eclogue  writes 
Enlace,  q.  v. 

The  crystal  humour  trickling  down  apace, 

Lika  ropes  of  peari,  her  neck  and  breast  tn/aee. 

Fletcher.  Piscatory  Eclogues,  ecL  7.  p.  10. 


PNLAND,  *. 
I' n land,  adj. 
I'nlawdbr, 

I'.N  LAND-BOAT, 
Inland-man. 


* In,  and  land,  q.  v,  L e.  within  land, 
q.  v. 

A part  or  portion  of  country  within 
land,  i.  e,  distant  from  the  sea-coast. 


Reside*  her  little  rills,  her  inlandt  that  do  feed, 

Which  with  their  lavish  stream*  do  furniih  every  need. 

Drayton.  Poly-otbion,  tong  2. 
Hence  somewhat  south  by  east  let  us  our  course  incline, 
And  from  these  setting  shores  so  merely  maritime. 

The  i tie's  rich  inland  parts,  let’s  take  with  us  along, 

To  set  him  rightly  out,  in  our  well-order’ d song. 

Id.  Jb.  toog  23. 


SI 


The  Inlanders  be  of  the  Branaos,  the  Apruitaoes,  only. 

Holland.  Plinie,  vol.  i.  ffil.  63.  IS  at  weal  History , book  iU. 
Whereunto  the  »a*d  in. and- men  may  oe  induced,  seeing  the  other 
i forth  to  adventure  their  lives  for  their  defence,  and  to  the  indent 
at  they  may  remain  the  more  quiet  at  home. 

Strype.  Memorial:.  Queen  Mary,  Anno  1557. 


They  [whales]  come  in  also  into  the  harbours  and  inland  lakrs,  INLAND 
where  the  seamen  go  out  and  ktU  them.  _ 

Dampxrr.  Voyages,  S(C.  Anno  1699.  INLAY. 

The  people  of  Holland  may  be  divided  into  these  several  elasses : 
the  clown*  or  boors  (av  they  call  them)  who  cultivate  the  land : the 
m airmen  or  achippere,  who  supply  their  ships  and  m/and-bouts,  inc. 

Sir  HW.  Temple,  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  133.  OUervaliont  on  the 
United  Provinces,  cb.  iv. 

The  snow  on  the  rising  grounds  was  thinner  spread ; and  farther 
inland  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  ; from  whence  we  might,  per- 
baps,  conclude,  that  what  we  saw  toward  the  sea,  had  fallen  during 
the  night.  Cook.  Voyages,  vol.  vi.  book  lii,  ch.  xiii.  p.  238. 

I NLA  PI  DATE,  in,  and  lapidare , alum ; from  lapis  ; 

Gr.  Aanv,  a stone.  See  Dilapidate. 

To  cause  to  be  or  become,  stone ; to  convert  into 
stone. 

It  is  already  found,  that  three  are  some  naturall  spring-waters, 
that  will  inlapidatf  wood ; so  ■*  you  shall  see  one  piece  of  wood, 
whereof  the  part  above  the  water  shall  continue  wood  ; and  the  part 
under  the  waler  shall  be  turned  Into  a kind  of  gravelly  stone. 

Bacon.  Natural  History,  Cent.  i.  rec.  85. 

INLARGE,  now  commonly  written  Enlarge,  q.  v. 

To  magnify,  to  extend,  to  give  larger  space  to;  to 
set  at  large ; to  free  from  confinement  ; to  set  free  or 
at  liberty. 

Wee  desire  of  your  highness*  that  the  commendaciou  of  auebe 
singular  courted®  may  not  bee  so  narrowly  restrained  to  two  or  three 
men  oncty,  but  may  be  mlarged  to  all  our  subjects  in  general  1. 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  <$t.  vol.  it,  fol.  140.  The  Q.  tetters. 

All  which  doe  likewise  tend  to  the  inlargrment  of  our  nauy,  and 
msantcosnee  of  our  navigation. 

Id.  vol.  iii.  fol.  174.  Westeme  Planting. 

Hartfordian  Welwyn  ( Wealth- wyn  then) 

For  promptnesoe  in  that  charge 
Beginning,  other  towns*  as  it 
Themseluot  from  Danes  inlarge. 

Hamer.  Album's  England,  book  it.  cb.  xxi. 

In  the  mean  while,  to  gratify  those,  that  appeared  desirous  of  having 
it  soon  reprinted,  I gathered  divers  notes  (some  of  them  considerable 
for  bulk)  to  be  inserted  here  and  there,  as  inlargements  in  the  neat 
edition. 

Boyle . Works,  vol.  i.  p.  587.  Produnbltnct*  of  Chyaueal  Princi- 
ples. Prefact. 

INLAW,  A.  S.  indag-ian ; to  be  inlawed  or  restored 
to  the  protection  of  the  law.  Somner. 

It  should  be  a great  incongruitie  to  haue  them  to  make  lawes,  who 
themselves  were  not  inlawed. 

Bacon.  King  Henry  PH.  fol.  12. 

INL'AY,  v.  In,  and  lay,  q.  v. 

Inla'y,  n.  I To  lay  in  or  cause  to  lay  in,  $c.  dif- 

Inla'yer,  I ferent  materials,  different  workman - 

Inla'yino.  J ship  or  colours ; to  set  or  place  in,  to 
work  in ; to  vary  or  diversify,  as  work  of  different  mu 
terials  inlaid. 


If  kine  or  oxen  were  dew-blowne  or  otherwise  puffed  op,  they  were 
woout  to  bore  holes  through  their  horns,  and  so  to  inlay  or  interlard 
them  (aa  it  were)  with  men’s  bone*. 

Holland,  plinie,  vol.  ii.  book  xxriii.  fol.  294. 

But  these  things  are  related  of  Alexander  and  Carer,  and  I doubt 
thence  borrow’d  by  the  monk*  to  inlay  their  story. 

Mi  It  on.  Works,  vol.  ii.  fol  120.  The  History  of  England,  book  ti. 

■ — ■ Under  foot  the  violet, 

Crocus,  and  hyacinth  with  rich  inlay 

Broidered  the  ground,  more  culour'd  then  with  stone 

Of  costliest  emblem. 

Id.  Paradise  test,  book  iv.  1. 701. 

When  I was  at  Florence  the  celebrated  martere  were,  foe  Pietra 
Cotnmrssa  (a  kind  of  mouiq  or  inlaying  of  various  coloured  marble, 
and  other  more  precious  stone*)  Dominion  Benetli  and  Maixotti 

Evelyn.  Memoirs,  voL  i.  p.  177.  Florence,  1645. 
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I N LAY.  The  swelling  bunche*,  which  are  now  and  then  found  on  the  old 
__  * trees,  afford  the  inlayer  piece*  curiously  dmnhlwlld. 

I Enlyn.  Silva,  book  L ch.  avtii.  sue.  5. 

UGUrGN.  The  crystal  ovals  deck'd  the  walla  within, 

' * With  iv’ry  pannelling,  inlaid  with  green. 

The  Female  Tatter,  No.  12. 

This  docs  a tunic  and  white  vest  convey, 

A various  casket,  that  of  rich  inlay, 

And  bread  aad  wine  the  third. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  bowk  xiiL 

In  loose  luxuriance  taught  to  stray 
A thousand  tumbling  rills  inlay 
With  stiver  veins  the  vale,  or  pass 
Redundant  through  the  sparkling  glass. 

War  ton.  Ode  10.  The  Fir  A of  April. 

INLEAGUE,  in.  and  league*  q.  v.  Ft.  ligue;  Low 
Lat.  liga , a Uganda  ; a bond  or  obligation,  sc.  of  union 
or  cooperation  ; of  alliance. 

To  ally,  or  form  an  alliance  with. 

And  not  for  Marie’s  title,  or 
Her  any  virtuous  gift**, 

Thinke  that  they  her  in leagued,  but 
From  her  to  plot  their  drifte*. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  book  x. 

One.  I envy  not  bis  merit,  but  applaud  it; 

Could  wish  h!r.  thrift  io  all  his  be*,  desires. 

Ami  with  a willingness  inltayue  our  blood 
With  hit,  for  purchase  of  full  growth  in  friendship. 

Ford.  The  Broken  Heart,  act  iiL  SC.  4. 

INLEAGUER.  See  Beleaguer.  Leaguer  from 
Ger.  lag-en ; Dutch  laeghen  ; A.  S.  lic-jan , to  lay. 

To  lay,  sc.  with  hostile  forces  for  assault,  or  blockade. 

It  fortuned  that  Sylla  did  udtaguer  before  the  city  of  Athens,  and 
had  not  leasure  to  stay  there  long  and  continue  the  siege. 

Holland.  ' Plutarch,  fol.  161.  Of  Intemperate  Speech. 

I'NLET,  'I  In*  and  lei*  q.  v.  A.  S.  Uetan*  tinere , 

I n letti no.  I permit!? re,  to  allow  or  grant,  to  permit. 

'Die  place  where  an  entrance  is  given  or  granted  ; 
entrance,  ingress. 

At  the  farthest  eode  of  this  mlet  or  bsy  where  we  rode,  there  came 
out  before  vs  a eanoa  wherein  were  four  Indians  which  came  rowing 
with  certaine  small  os  res,  and  came  very  neare  vs  to  see  whal  we 
were. 

Hakluyt.  Voyage*,  ife.  vol.  iii.  fol.  416.  Francisco  de  VUoa. 

UIoU  and  Bodotria.  now  Dunbritton,  and  the  Frith  of  Edinburrow, 
two  opposite  arro*  of  the  sea,  divided  only  by  a neck  of  land,  and  all 
the  creeks  and  inlets  on  this  side,  were  held  by  the  Romans,  and  the 
enemy  driven  as  it  were  into  another  island. 

JhlivH.  Works*  vol.  i».  foL  28.  The  History  of  England,  book  iu 

Though  barks  or  plaited  willows  make  your  hive, 

A narrow  mlet  to  their  ceils  contrive. 

Addison.  Virgil.  Georgies*  book  iv. 

t.'pon  the  mlet  ting  of  this  external  sir,  the  wstsr  was  not  again  im> 
pelled  to  the  Tery  lop  of  the  lube  whence  it  began  to  fall,  but  was 
stopped  in  its  ascent  near  an  inch  beneath  the  top. 

Beyl*.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  48.  Sew  Experiments  Phynco- Mecha- 
me*d  touching  the  Spring  of  Air. 

We  conjectured  that  there  might  be  a sireight  or  inlet  running 
from  the  sea  through  great  part  of  this  island,  from  the  straight  of 
Magellan,  whence  these  people  might  come,  leaving  their  canoes 
where  such  inlet  terminated. 

Cook.  Voyages,  voi.  i.  book  i.eh.  v.  p.  59 

IN  LIGHTEN,  usually  written  Enlighten , q . v.  in, 
and  lighten. 

To  give  light  unto,  to  illuminate,  to  make  clear  or 
bright. 

The  third  kind  of  light  may  be  called  a special  convincing  light, 
which  is  an  higher  degree  of  die  inhghtning  work  of  the  Spirit,  and 
not  common  to  all  professors. 

South.  Sermons,  vuL  xi.  p.  240. 


The  best  and  wisest  of  the  ancient  schoolmen  did  make  the  groat  j 
firmness  and  certainty  of  faith  Dot  to  depend  on  outward  motives,  l>ut  LIGHTEN 
on  inward  grace,  which  ao  inhgktned  the  mind,  and  6ied  the  mclioa-  _ 
lions  of  the  soul,  that  nothing  is  able  to  removr  it  INLY 

StiUingJleet.  Sermon  2.  voL  iv.  p.  8d.  . — ^ ^ 

INLIST,  also  written  Enlist * q.  v.  in,  and  list,  q.  v . 
from  A.  S.  limn,  colligtre  ; a collection,  sc.  of  names. 

To  enroll,  to  put  down,  to  write  down  in  a roll,  or  list, 
or  catalogue ; to  register,  sc.  the  names  of  those  who 
are  engaged  for  a particular  purpose,  as  for  military 
service  ; and,  thus,  to  engage  the  services. 

That  I had  been  nominated  to  command  2300  men  in  London, 
who  were  ready  to  seise  the  Tower;  that  the  like  number  wa « i nlu/ed 
under  my  command  in  the  western  ports  of  Eoglaud. 

Ludlow.  .Memoirs,  vol.  iii,  p.  81. 

Your  lordship,  Ac.  Save  determined  to  receive  such  of  the<c  people 
as  will  imlul  into  the  company’s  terrier,  and  diwbarx*  Hie  rest. 

Burke.  H'orks,  vol.  iv.  p.  336.  Appendix,  No. 4.  .Vabobof  Areots 
Debts. 

INLIVE,  usual  written  to  Enlioe*  q.  c.  in,  and  live , 
q . v.  to  animate. 


What  she  did  here,  by  groat  example,  well, 

T'  in/ire  pwstentie,  her  fame  may  tell. 

Ben  Jonoon,  Elegte  tm  the  Lady  Anne  Paulct. 


I'NLY,  adj.  * 
I'nly,  ado. 

I'm  most, 
I'nner, 

I’.N  NKR.HKRK, 

1'nkermost,  „ 


See  In,  ante . A.  S.  inlic  ; in-liltt. 
In-most  has  supplanted  innerest 
and  innermore  is  obsolete. 


For  I delyte  togidre  to  the  law*  of  God  aftyr  tho  ynner  mas  but  I 
see  soother  lawe  iu  my  membri*  sghen  ftgtitynge  the  Uwe  of  my 
voule,  and  makynge  me  caityf  in  the  law*  of  arnne  that  is  in  my 
membris.  Hichf  Komayns,  ch.  vii. 

I delyte  in  the  lawe  of  God,  concernynge  the  inner  man.  But  I ** 
another  lawe  in  my  membrea  rebrllvnge  agaist  the  lawe  of  my  mynde 
and  subduyege  me  vnto  the  lawe  of  synne,  wliicbe  >4  in  my  membrea.* 

Bible,  sinno  1151. 

Without**  mandement,  a low  ed  man 
He  coulde  sompne,  up  peine  of  Grilles  curse, 

And  they  were  inly  glad  to  fille  hi*  purse, 

And  uiakce  him  grot  festes  st  the  naJe. 

Chaucer  The  Frrrrs  Tale , v.  68 3U. 
And  whan  he  bath  it  uure  rad, 

In  parte,  he  was  right  inly  glad, 

And  eke  in  parte  he  was  diseas'd. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  iv,  fot  64. 


But  focaamuche  as  the  thing  whiche  thei  hue  heard  is  not  throughly 
emprieuted  in  them,  nor  bath  not  taken  sure  rooting  (as  it  were)  sis 
the  lament  affection  of  their  hertes,  thei  are  for  a litel  time  obediently 
rew led  after  the  worde  of  God.  (Jdall.  Luke,  ch.  viii. 

Right  secretly  within  nur  inner  court. 

In  open  eyre  re&rc  vp  a stack  of  wood. 

•Surrey.  Virgil.  d&seia,  book  iv. 

Now  when  they  go  In  St  the  dorrs  of  the  yunermer  court : the? 
vhsJ  put  on  lyoeo  clothes,  so  that  no  well*  come  vp  on  them. 

Bible,  Anno  1151.  Ezekiel,  ch.  xliv. 

The  winde  atriuing  with  the  fire  in  the  MNenmorf  parte  of  the  earth, 
oftftimes  sod  in  many  places  caateth  out,  sometimes  Bikes  of  fire 
*&imes  vapors,  and  soot  times  smoke. 

Arthur  Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  25. 

I should  not  for  my  life  but  weepe  with  him, 

To  roe  bow  inly  sorrow  gripes  h«  soule. 

Shahspeart.  Henry  VI.  Third  Part , fol.  152, 
As  one  that  inly  mourn’d  t so  was  she  tad, 

Aad  beany  sat  vpon  her  palfrey  slowc  ; 

Seemed  in  heart  some  hidden  care  the  had. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  l.  can.  I. 
Her  match  in  beautie  was  not  any  one. 

Shortly,  within  her  inmost  p;th  there  bred 
A little  wicked  wormc,  perceiu’d  of  none. 

That  on  her  sap  and  null  moysture  fed., 

Id.  Vistoms  of  the  World's  Vanity 
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And  on  hi*  anno  a bounrh  <>f  keyev  he  bore. 

The  which  unused  ruat  did  ot«|M* : 

Thme  were  the  keyes  of  every  inner  .lore  ; 

Rut  he  could  not  them  u*e,  but  kept  them  still  in  store. 

Spetuer.  Fame  Queen e,  book  i.  can.  8. 

When  we  hear  music,  we  must  be  in  our  ear,  in  the  utlerwonm  of 
sense;  but  wbeis  we  entertain  judgement,  we  retire  into  the  cabinet 
and  innermost  withdrawing  chamber  of  the  soul. 

Dame/.  Defence  »/  Rhyme. 

■ And,  O belov’d 

Of  Hearea  ! whose  welNpurg'd  peaetrative  eye 
The  mystic  veil  transpiercing,  in/y  srann'd 
The  rislog,  moving.  wide-*«tabli«h'd  frame. 

Thomson.  To  ike  Atemcry  of  Sir  Isaac  \eseton. 

— ■ O ye  powers,  that  search 

The  heart  of  man,  and  weigh  bis  inmost  thoughts. 

If  1 hare  done  aiaisa,  impute  it  not  S 

Add  non  Glia,  act  V.  SC.  I. 

A good  deal  of  snow  still  la*  on  many  of  them,  and  tbe  parts  of 
the  continent,  which  shewed  themselves  between  tbe  iMcnnos* 
islands,  were  quite  covered  with  it. 

Cook.  f oyaget,  vol.  vi.  book  i»,  ch.  vii.  p.  380. 

I NMATE,  n-1  /it,  and  mate,  q.v.i  tociut,  q.  d. 
Inmate,  adj.  ) tociu*  dotni.  Skinner.  Male,  A.  S. 
mata  ; D.  mart,  which  Skinner  derives  from  the  A.  S. 
verb  nut-an , to  mctt  or  coroe  together;  and,  thus,  to 
associate. 


Dwelling  or  residing  within,  *\  the  same  bowse  or  i.nmaIk. 
abode,  the  same  tenement ; received  into  the  same  — 
dwelling,  residence,  or  abode.  INN. 

So  «pake  the  euemicof  mankind,  enclos’d 
In  serpent,  i mmole  bad,  and  toward  Eve 
Address’d  his  wav. 

&Utton.  I* nr  ad ue  Lost,  bonk  ix.  1.493. 

A sequent  king,  who  seeks 

To  stop  their  overgrowth,  as  inmate  gussU 

Two  numerous.  Id,  lb.  book  xii.  L 166. 

Ti«  usual  now  an  inmale  grsfT  to  see 
With  insolence  invade  a foreign  tree ; 

Thus  pears  and  quinces  from  a crib-tree  come, 

And  thus  tbe  ruddy  cornel  bears  the  plum. 

Dry  den.  FirgU.  Georgies,  book  ii. 

The  San  tones  »r*  now  with  joy  releas’d 
From  hostile  inmates  and  their  Homan  guest ; 

Now  the  Bituriges  forget  their  fears, 

And  Suewons  nimble  with  unwieldy  spears. 

Betae.  Inscam,  book  i. 

Unknowing,  that  beneath  thy  ragged  rind 
Conceal'd,  an  tmmale  spirit  lay  confin'd, 

I suffer'd  thus  thy  leaves  to  strew  the  place, 

Aod  to  thy  greens  permitted  this  disgrace. 

Hook.  Orlando  Forma,  book  vl.  I.  210. 
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INN,  v. 

Inn.  n. 

I'kning. 

Inn-door, 

I'NNIfOI.DER, 

I'nnkefper. 


“J  S«c  In,  ante. 

I To  be  or  cause  to  be  in  or  within, 
l «c.  a place  of  cover  or  protection, 
shelter  or  entertainment;  to  house, 
to  lodge,  to  receive  or  take  into  house 
J or  lodging,  dwelling,  or  habitation. 


So  }at  £oru  al  Engelond  }yt  word  son*  drnu, 
bat  day  was  ycome,  ao  much  folc  )>rr  come, 
pat  me  must*  ware  hem  any,  vox  to  sc  py*  dam. 

R.  (iloacetier,  p.  336. 

Waone  at  an  god  roanne*  house  y«  men  were  at  inme, 

Vorst  hii  wolde  etc  aod  drynke  pat  hit  fuund  per  mne. 

Id.  Ih.  p.2%. 

**  Bot  do  cri*  porgh  p«  tmin.  pat  non  for  wele  no  wo, 

!a  stetc  walk  vp  and  doun  bot  to  p«r  ismes  go.” 

Whan  pe  eric  was  cried,  walk  and  was  non  sene, 

Bot  to  iiuir#  hied,  as  p«r  no  man  had  bene. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  334. 

This  Theseus,  this  duk,  this  worthy  knigbt, 

Whin  be  had  brought  hem  into  his  citce, 

And  inned  hem,  trench  at  his  degree 
He  festeth  hem. 

Chancer.  The  Amy  hire  Tate,  v.  2194. 
Thy  might,  thy  vertue  goth  away 
A eory  ge*t  in  good  fay, 

Thou  nerborosi  in  thine  vme 
The  Ood  of  Love  whan  thou  let  MW. 

Id.  The  Roman t of  Ike  Roue,  fol.  140. 
Tber  the  lordes  toke  tlieir  lodgyngc.  The  Duke  of  Survey,  Erie  of 
Kent,  and  tbe  Erie  of  Salisbury  in  one  ynne,  and  the  Duke  of 
Exeeter  and  the  Earle  of  Glocestcr  io  another. 

Halt.  Henry  IF.  The  fret  Yerc. 
The  23d  daie  of  February  wer  four  readers  sent  for  to  the  Starve 
Chamber,  of  entry  house  of  the  foure  principal!  Innee  of  Court  one. 

Id.  Henry  Fill.  Tke  thirty-first  Yen. 


And  this  Samaritan*  Jesus  too  hath  his  hostes  ft  mnekaldert,  to 
whom  he  leaning  the  earth,  and  ascending  into  heauen,  dooeth  com- 
mute tbe  wounded  man  to  be  wel  looked  rnlo. 

UdalL  Luke,  ch.  x, 

Aod  [he]  ddiuered  them  to  hys  hooste  the  inn*kep*r,  that  he 
should*  we  the  wounded  man  well  nttended  and  kepte.  Id.  Jb. 


After  yon  have  taken  off  a crop  of  barley,  you  may  very  well  sow 
millet  thereupon ; and  when  this  « inned  and  laid  up  in  the  barn*, 
proceed  to  raddish.  Holland.  Plane,  vol.  i.  foL  M2. 

It  faUeth  out  many  times,  that  the  gathering  and  inning  of  some 
harvest  (if  a man  count  all  the  painet  employed  end  tbe  monev  of  tbe 
purae)  is  nothing  beoeficiall  to  the  master.  Id.  Jb.  foL  353. 

And  allso  the  want  of  victual*,  especially  of  malte,  tbe  harvest  beer 
not  yet  fully  ynned,  nor  any  corns  reddy  to  molle. 

Lodge.  Illustrations  of  Hrituk  History,  vol.  i.  p.  263.  Tke  Council 
in  tke  JVsrrt  to  /Ac  Privy  Council. 

All  was  inned  at  last  into  the  king’s  barne ; bot  it  was  after  a 
Boron.  King  Henry  VII.  Id.  67. 
Thrice  shall  he  fight  with  them,  and  twice  shall  win, 

But  the  third  time  shall  faire  accordance  make  ; 

And  if  he  then  with  victorie  can  lira. 

He  shall  his  dayes  with  peace  bring  to  his  earthly  m, 

Spenser  Faerie  (Jueene,  book  iii.  «*n.  3. 

There  stood  by  chance  at  the  inn-door  two  women  adventurers 
likewise,  whsch  travelled  toward  Sevil  with  certain  carrier*,  and  did 
by  chance  lake  up  their  lodging  in  ihat  mn  the  same  evening. 

SMion.  Don  Quirote,  vol.  i.  book  i.  ch.  ii.  p 10. 

Yet  nuugrr  Jove,  and  all  his  gods  betide, 

I do  posse***  the  world’s  most  regiment ; 

A a,  if  \e  please  it  into  parts  diuide, 

1 And  enery  parts  in  holder i to  consent 

Shall  to  your  eye*  appear*  incontinent. 

Spenser.  Two  Cantos  of  Aluiabtltlie,  can.  7. 

You  shall  also  inquire  whether  bakers  and  brewers  keep  their 
asaixe,  and  whether  as  well  they  as  butchers,  innholders,  and  victual- 
lers, do  sell  that  which  it  wholesome  and  at  reasonable  prices,  and 
whether  they  do  link  and  combine  to  raise  prices. 

Bacon.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  559.  The  Judicial  Charge , 8fc. 

Which  two  thinges  [solitariousneue  and  night]  be  very  mkepert 
aod  rrceyver*  of  all  rough  tinesae  and  nnughtye  tl.inges 

die  ham.  Works,  p.  83.  Taxopkilns. 

1 desire  to  know  why  the  honest  ints-keeper,  who  provides  a public 
table  for  his  profit,  should  be  but  of  a mean  profession  ; and  he  who 
does  it  for  bis  honour,  a munificent  prince. 

Cawley.  Essays  in  Prose  and  Perse.  Of  Liberty. 

A competent  measure  of- know  ledge  of  tbe  «aw  it  a good  foundation 
for  distinguishing  a gentleman  ; but  I am  in  doubt  whether  his  being 
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SS'M.  for  mmmi  lime  in  the  in**  of  court  will  contribute  much  to  ibis,  if  he 
is  not  a studious  person. 

Burnet.  Otm  Timet,  vol.  i».  p.  416.  The  Conc/tuion. 

So  rov'd  wild  Buckingham  the  public  jest, 

Now  some  mnhoidrr't,  now  a monarch's  guest. 

Pill.  I mt latum  of  Horace.  Sal.  6.  book  ii. 

(n  Spain,  the  nm-Jkeeprrt  are  almost  the  only  well-fed,  portly 
figure*  Ui  be  mat  with. 

Ariaitfrar.  Spam.  let.  42.  p.  393. 

th*  A curious  picture  of  the  slate  of  English  Inns  in  the 
ccl*  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth  is  given  by  Ho- 
lin%hed  in  the  Daeription  of  England  prefixed  to  his 
flulmshed.  Chronicle « : — " Those  towns  that  we  call  thorowfuires 
have  great  and  sumptuous  Innes  builded  in  them,  for 
the  receiving  of  such  travellers  and  strangers  as  passe 
to  and  fro.  The  manner  of  harbouring  wherein  is  not 
like  to  that  of  some  other  Countries,  where  the  Host  or 
Goodman  of  the  house  dooth  chalenge  a lordlie  autho- 
rity over  his  guests,  but  cleone  otherwise,  sith  everie 
man  may  use  his  lntie  as  his  ownc  house  in  England, 
and  have  for  his  monie  how  great  or  little  varietie  of 
vittcls,  and  what  other  service  himself  shall  thinke  ex- 
pedient to  call  for.  Our  Innes  arc  also  verie  well  fur- 
nished with  naperie,  bedding,  and  tapisserie,  especiallie 
with  naperie  ; for  besides  the  linnen  used  at  the  tables, 
which  is  commonlie  washed  dailie,  is  such  and  so  much 
as  bclongclh  unto  the  estate  and  calling  of  the  ghest. 
Each  comraer  is  sure  to  lie  in  cleane  sheets,  wherein  no 
man  hath  beene  lodged  since  they  came  from  the  lan- 
drrsse,  or  out  of  the  water  wherein  they  were  last  washed. 
If  the  traveller  have  an  horsse,  his  bed  dooth  cost  him 
nothing,  but  if  he  go  on  foot,  he  is  sure  to  paie  a penie 
for  the  same  : but  whether  he  be  horsseman  or  footman, 
if  his  chamber  be  once  appointed  he  may  carie  the  kaie 
with  him,  as  of  his  owne  house,  so  long  as  he  lodgeth 
there.  If  he  loose  ought  whitest  he  abideth  at  the  Inne, 
the  Host  is  bound  by  a general  custome  to  restore  the 
damage,  so  that  there  is  no  greater  securitie  any  where 
for  travellers  than  in  the  gretesl  Inns  of  England.  Their 
horsscs  in  like  sort  are  walked,  dressed,  and  looked  unto 
by  certeine  hostelers  or  hired  servants,  appointed  at  the 
charges  of  the  Goodman  of  the  house,  who,  in  hope  of 
extrmordinarie  reward,  will  dealc  verie  diligcntlic  after 
outward  appearance  in  this  their  function  and  calling. 
Herein,  neverthelesse,  are  manie  of  them  blameworthie, 
in  that  they  do  not  onelie  deceive  the  beast  oftentimes 
of  his  allowance  by  sundrie  meanes,  except  their  owners 
looke  well  to  them ; but  also  make  such  packs  with 
slipper  merchants  which  hunt  after  preic,  (for  what 
place  is  sure  from  evill  and  wicked  persons  ?)  that  manie 
an  honest  man  is  spoiled  of  his  goods,  as  he  travelleth  to 
and  fro,  in  which  feat  also  the  counsel  of  the  tapsters, 
or  drawers  of  drinke,  and  chambcrlein  is  not  seldome 
behind  or  wanting.  Certes  I believe  not  that  chapman 
or  traveller  in  Ergtand  is  robbed  by  the  waie  without 
the  knowledge  of  some  of  them  ; for  when  he  commeth 
into  the  Inne,  and  alighteth  from  his  horsse,  the  hosteler 
forthwith  is  verie  busie  to  take  downe  his  budget  or 
capcase  iti  the  yard  from  his  sadle  bow,  which  he  peiseth 
slilie  iu  his  hand  to  feill  the  weight  thereof;  or  if  he 
misse  of  this  pitch,  when  the  guest  hath  taken  up  his 
chamber,  the  charabcrieine  that  looketh  to  the  making 
of  the  beds  will  be  sure  to  remove  it  from  the  place 
where  the  owner  hath  set  it,  as  if  it  were  to  set  it  more 
convenientlie  some  where  else,  whereby  he  getteth  an 
inkling  whether  it  be  monie  or  other  short  wares,  and 
thereof  giveth  warning  to  such  od  ghosts  as  haunt  the 
house,  and  are  of  his  confederate,  to  the  utter  undoing 
vol.  xxxu. 


of  manie  an  honest  yeoman  as  he  journieth  by  the  waie.  INN. 
The  tapster,  in  like  sort,  for  his  part,  dooth  marke  his 
behaviour,  and  what  plentie  of  monie  he  draweth  when 
he  paieth  the  shot,  to  the  like  end ; so  that  it  shall  be 
a hard  matter  to  escape  all  their  subtile  practises.  Some 
think  it  a gay  matter  to  commit  their  budgets  at  their 
comming  to  the  Goodman  of  the  house  ; hut  thereby 
they  often  bewraie  themselves.  For  albeit  their  monie 
he  safe  for  the  time  that  it  is  in  their  hands,  (for  you 
shall  not  heare  that  a man  is  robbed  in  his  Inne,)  yet 
after  their  departure  the  Host  can  make  no  warrantise 
of  the  same,  sith  his  protection  extended)  no  further 
than  the  gate  of  his  owne  house  : and  there  cannot  be 
a surer  token  unto  such  as  prie  and  watch  for  those 
booties,  than  to  see  anio  ghest  deliver  his  capcase  in 
such  mauer.  In  all  our  Innes  we  have  plentie  of  ale, 
keere,  and  sundrie  kindes  of  wine,  and  such  is  the  ca- 
pacilie  of  some  of  them,  thut  they  are  able  to  lodge  two 
hundred  or  three  hundred  persons  and  their  horsscs  at 
ease,  and  therio  with  a verie  short  warning  make  such 
provision  for  their  diet,  as  to  him  that  is  unacquainted 
withal  may  seem  to  be  incredible.  Howbcit  of  all  in 
England  there  are  no  worse  Inns  than  in  London,  and 
yet  manie  are  there  far  better  than  the  best  that  I have 
heard  of  in  anie  forren  counlrie,  if  all  circumstances  be 
dulie  considered.  But  to  leave  this  and  go  in  hand 
with  my  purpose.  I will  here  set  doune  a Table  of  the 
best  Thorowfaires  and  Townes  of  greatest  travell  of 
England,  in  .some  of  which  there  are  12  or  16  such 
Innes  at  the  least  as  I before  did  speake  of.  And  it  is  a 
world  to  see  how  ceh  owner  of  them  contended)  with 
other  for  gooduesse  of  intertcinement  of  their  ghesis, 
as  about  finesse  and  change  of  linnen,  furniture  of  bed- 
ding, heautie  of  roomes,  service  at  the  table,  costlinesse 
of  plate,  strength  of  drinke,  varietie  of  wines,  or  well 
using  of  horsscs.  Final  lie,  there  is  not  so  much  omitted 
among  them  as  the  gorgeousnes  of  their  verie  signs  at 
their  doores,  wherein  some  doo  consume  thirtie  or  tor  tie 
pounds,  a meere  vanitie,  in  my  opinion,  but  so  vaine 
will  they  needs  be,  and  that  not  onelie  to  give  some 
outward  token  of  the  Inne-keeper’s  welth,  but  also  to 
procure  good  ghests  to  the  frequenting  of  their  houses, 
in  hope  there  to  be  well  used.  Lo  here  the  Table  now 
at  hand,  for  more  of  our  Innes  I shall  not  need  to 
speake.”  (Book  iii.  16.) 

The  Table  we  need  not  extract ; but  if  the  above  ac- 
count be  not  overcharged,  it  must  needs  lie  confessed 
that,  save  in  the  extinct  trad*  of  highway  robbery,  we 
are  little  improved  in  the  accommodation  of  Travellers, 
as  far  as  Inns  are  concerned,  since  the  With  century. 

Even  Paul  iicntzncr,  who  visited  England  in  the  reign  feat  Heat:- 
of  Elizabeth,  and  who  hy  no  means  saw  all  matters  at  nor. 
couleur  de  rose,  states  that  cm  landing  at  Rye  (a  place 
whereof  at  present  he  would  not  speak  quite  so  favour- 
ably) “we  were  conducted  to  an  Inn  where  we  were 
very  well  entertained,  as  one  generally  is  in  this  Coun- 
try.'1 (Travehi  1.) 

Fynes  Moryson,  who  travelled  a little  later,  (he  died  Fyaw  llory- 
in  1614,)  speaks  of  still  more  halcyon  days,  when  tour-  wo. 
ing  must  have  been  almost  cheaper  than  staying  at 
home  : — “ As  soonc  as  a passenger  comes  to  an  Inne, 
the  servants  run  to  him,  and  one  takes  his  horse  and 
watkes  him  till  he  be  cold,  then  rubs  him  down  and 
gives  him  meat.  Another  servant  gives  the  passenger 
his  private  chamber  and  kindles  his  fire ; the  third 
ulls  off  bis  boo  tea  and  makes  them  cleane  ; then  the 
ost  or  hostess  visits  him  ; and  if  he  will  eatc  with  the 
5 D 
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1X\.  hosle,  or  at  u common  tabic  with  others,  hii?  tneale  will 
cost  him  sixpence,  or  in  some  places  but  tourpence  ; 
but  it  he  will  eate  in  his  chamber,  he  commands  what 
meute  he  will  according  to  his  appetite  : yea,  the  kitchen 
is  open  to  him  to  order  the  mcatc  to  be  dressed  us  he 
likes  beste.  Alter  having  eaten  what  lie  pleases,  he 
may  with  credit  set  by  a part  for  the  next  day's  break- 
fast. Ilis  bill  will  then  he  written  for  him.  and  should 
lie  object  to  any  charge,  the  host  is  ready  to  alter  it/ — 
Itinerary,  p.  iii.  151. 

lt.-culaitiMi«  In  an  extract  given  by  Stow  (v.  24.)  from  “ The  A*- 

w ^Vi  *'**  of  divers  Artificers  after  the  Book  of  Henry  Brooke. 
41  Esquire,  Clerk  of  the  Market  of  our  Soveregn  Lord 
King  Edward  IV.,  in  the  year  of  his  most  noble  reign 
the  Sih,  and  the  year  of  Christ  1468/  the  following 
regulation  occurs  respecting  an  ” Innholder.  Also  the 
Assize  of  au  Innholder  is  that  his  Mesures  ben  asataecl 
and  selid,  that  he  sellith  his  provander  by  ; and  he  to 
have  of  every  btusbel  provander  one  peny  of  wynnyitga 
over  that  the  Market  gooth ; and  his  Botell  of  Hay  of 
an  halfpeny  slial  wey  seven  pound,  and  his  Litter  free ; 
or  ellis  his  Litter  to  wey  a peny  worth  of  Horsebread, 
kcpyng  th*  Assize,  though  a lode  of  hey  be  ankle  at 
IS*.  4*/. ; and  his  fagot  of  wood  of  an  halfpeny  dial  be 
three  sh.iftmonde  about  and  a half-  and  a yard  of  length ; 
ami  his  peny  fagot  shul  be  7 sliuflmonde  about.  keeping 
the  same  length.  And  he  shul  sell  a pot  of  three 
pyntes  of  the  best  ale  within  hvm  for  a peny.  And  if 
he  Ik*  a brewer,  he  for  to  sell  as  another  brewer  dootli : 
and  that  he  bake  no  matter  of  brede  within  him  for  to 
sell.  And  if  he  do  the  contrary  to  any  of  theca,  he  to 
be  amerced  the  first  tyme  I'M.,  the  second  tyme  20c/., 
the  third  time  40c/.,  and  so  forth.  And  if  he  kepc  any 
Bawdry  within  hym,  his  fyne  is  at  every  tyme  6*.  Srf. 
And  if  he  wol  not  beware  by  two  warnyng*,  the  third 
tyme  to  lie  juged  to  the  pyllorv,  und  afterward  lor  to 
forswere  theTowm*/  A *'  Taverner''  is  separately  us- 
sised,  and  appears  to  hare  dealt  in  Wine  only.  If  he 
sold  anv  of  this  ” I'ectife"  he  was  very  severely  punished. 

Sur  rl.*m-  As  late  ns  1633  the  Star  Chamber,  which  was  seldom 
Owl'-  *o  beneficially  employed,  issued  a sumptuary  Ordinance 

*M«rt,|GiX  „ to  |)r<,vent  aj|  Imposition*  by  Innkeepers/  Hay  and 
oats  must  at  that  time  have  been  very  dear,  for  “ ’tis 
commanded  that  no  Innholder  within  the  Cities  of  Lon- 
don or  Westminster,  or  ten  miles  of  the  same,  shall  take 
above  sixpence  in  24  hours  for  hay  for  one  horse,  nor 
more  than  sixpence  tor  a peck  of  oats.” 

I*  <•*«•' • *n-  \ common  Inn.  in  Law,  is  a house  where  travellers 

•nieitts  ar«.  amj  furnished  with  such  things  os  they  have 

occasion  for  whilst  on  their  way.  This  description  in- 
cludes uol  only  such  houses  us  are  usually  called  Inns, 
but  also  all  Public  houses.  Taverns,  and  Hotels,  the 
keepers  of  all  these  establishments  having  the  Mine 
rights,  and  being  subject  to  the  same  liabilities.  An 
Innkeeper  is  bound  in  Law  to  receive  and  entertain  all 
proper  persons  who  w ish  to  be  admitted  ; and  if  he  re- 
fuse, after  the  traveller  has  tendered  to  him  a reason- 
able price  for  the  accommodation  required,  the  traveller 
may  recover  in  an  action  at  Law  reasonable  damages 
for  the  inconvenience  occasioned  to  him  by  the  refusal ; 
but  if  the  house  is  already  full,  this  obligation  of  the 
Innkeeper  necessarily  ceases.  He  would  also  be  justi- 
fied in  refusing  to  udmit  a person  affected  with  a con- 
tagious or  infectious  disorder.  When  the  guest  is 
admitted,  his  luggage  and  his  other  goods  are  imme- 
diately plai  ed  by  the  Law  under  the  protection  of  the 
Innkeeper,  who  in  almost  ail  cases  is  answerable  for 


their  safety.  If  the  goods  be  lost,  the  Innkeeper  is  inn. 
liable ; so  if  they  be  stolen,  either  by  the  servants  or  — 
by  persons  staying  in  the  Inn  as  guests,  or  even  by 
perfect  strangers  wholly  unconnected  with  it.  If  a . RT‘ . 
guest  be  forcibly  robbed  by  the  servants  or  inmates  of  " ’ L 
the  Inn,  the  Innkeeper  must  make  good  the  loss;  but 
he  is  not  answerable  for  any  injury  done  to  the  person 
of  his  guest.  The  Innkeeper  is  discharged  from  liabi- 
lity if  the  loss  be  occasioned  either  by  inevitable  acci- 
dent, or  by  the  open  force  am!  violence  of  strangers 
neither  belonging  to  nor  residing  in  the  Inn,  or  by  per- 
sons whom  the  guest  has  himself  introduced  into  the 
Inn  as  his  friends  or  servant*.  Again,  where  the  per- 
son whose  goods  are  stolen  from  the  Inn  was  not  using 
the  house  as  an  Inn  at  the  time,  the  peculiar  liability  of 
the  Innkeeper  is  discharged;  therefore  a traveller  who 
had  a particular  room  given  up  to  him,  which  he  used 
as  a warehouse  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  goods  for 
sale,  some  of  which  were  stolen,  could  not  recover  their 
value  from  the  Innkeeper.  If  the  Innkeeper  puts  the 
horse  of  his  guest  out  to  grass  and  it  is  stolen,  he  is 
liable ; but  if  he  did  so  at  the  request  of  the  guest  him- 
self, he  is  not  so.  By  way  of  compensation  for  these 
liabilities,  the  Law  gives  to  Innkeepers  certain  right* 
and  remedies,  by  which  they  inny  the  more  easily  en- 
force prompt  payment  of  their  demands,  lu  the  first 
place  they  need  never  admit  any  one  who  is  incapahle 
of  paying  for  the  accommodation  provided.  Secondly, 
they  have  a Hen  on  the  person  of  the  guest  and  on  the 
goods  or  horses  which  he  brings  with  him  to  the  Inn. 

If  the  guest  attempts  to  go  away  without  paying,  his 
person  and  all  his  goods  may  lie  detaiued  until  payment 
i*  made.  If  the  guest  ha*-  made  his  esc«|M\  he  or  his 
goods  may  be  brought  again  and  detained,  provided 
the  pursuit  is  instituted  immediately  upon  the  discovery 
of  his  escape.  But  if  he  is  permitted  to  depart,  and  no 
pursuit  is  made  after  him,  the  lien  on  his  p**<“ou  and 
goods  is  gone  for  ever,  ami  the  Innkeeper  is  left  to  sue 
for  his  debt  in  a Court  of  Law.  Even  if  the  gu«*t  re- 
turn of  his  own  accord  to  the  Inn,  his  person  and  goods 
may  only  he  detained  until  the  debt  incurred  upon  the 
second  visit  he  paid  ; ami  if  the  Innkeeper  detain  either 
of  them  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  paymeut  of  the 
former  debt,  he  will  render  himself  liable  to  all  action. 

The  Innkeeper  may  only  detain,  and  may  nut  sell  the 
goods  of  his  guest,  except  in  London  and  Exeter,  where, 
by  u particular  custom,  the  Innkeeper  may  have  a horse 
valued  by  four  of  his  neighbours,  and  when  it  has  eaten 
its  price,  lie  may  either  take  it  himself  at  that  valuation 
or  sell  it.  The  goods  and  cattle  of  a guest  at  an  Inn 
are  privileged  from  distress,  although  generally  the 
good*  of  a stranger  may  be  distrained  if  found  on  the 
premises  for  which  the  rent  is  due.  By  Statute  6 George 
IV.  c.  16.  Innkeepers  were  for  the  first  lime  made  sub- 
ject to  the  Bankrupt  Laws. 

No  clearer  account  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  the  uu-  h"”  °l 
cient  methods  of  study  pursued  in  them,  has  been  given  Courl- 
thun  that  which  may  be  found  in  Sir  Edward  Coke's 
Preface  to  the  II  Id  Part  of  his  Report $.  “ Now  for  Sir  K-W4 

the  Degrees  of  the  Law,  as  there  lie  in  the  Universities 
of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  divers  Degrees,  as  general 
Sophisters,  Bachelors,  Masters,  Doctors,  of  whom  be 
chosen  men  for  eminent  and  judicial  places  both  in  the 
Church  and  Ecclesiastical  Courts ; no  in  the  Profession 
of  the  Law,  there  are  MooUme*9  which  are  those  that  Mu0lfin'n 
argue  Readers’  cases  in  Houses  of  Chancery,  both  in 
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Terms  and  Grand  Vacation.  Of  Mootemen,  after  eight 
years*  study  or  thereabouts,  are  chosen  UilerbarritUra ; 
of  these  are  chosen  Headers  in  Inns  of  Chancery.  Of 
Ulterbarristers,  after  they  have  been  of  thut  Degree 
twelve  years  at  least,  are  chosen  Batcher*  or  Ancient t: 
of  which  one  thut  is  of  the  puisne  sort  reads  yearly  in 
summer  vacation,  and  is  called  a single  Reader ; and 
one  of  the  Ancients  thut  had  formerly  read,  reads  in 
Lent  Vacation,  and  he  is  culled  u double  Reader  ; and 
commonly  it  is  between  his  first  and  seen  ml  Heading 
about  nine  years.  And  out  of  these  the  King  makes 
choice  of  his  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  his  Attor- 
ney of  the  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries,  and  Attorney 
of  the  Duchy:  and  of  these  Headers  are  Sergeant*  elected 
hy  the  King,  and  are  by  the  King’s  Writ  called  ad  sta- 
tum  el  gradual  servientis  ad  legem  : and  out  of  these 
the  King  electelh  one,  two,  or  three,  as  please  him,  to  be 
his  Sergeants,  which  are  called  the  King’s  Sergeants:  of 
Sergeants  arc  by  the  King  also  constituted  the  honor- 
able and  reverend  Judges,  and  Sages  of  the  Law.  For 
the  young  student,  which  most  commonly  comcth  from 
one  of  the  Universities,  for  his  entrance  or  beginning 
were  first  instituted  and  erected  eight  Houses  of  Chan- 
cery, to  learn  there  the  elements  of  the  Law  ; that  is  to 
gay,  Clifford’s  Inn,  Lyon's  Inn,  Clement’s  Inn,  Bar- 
nard’s Inn,  Staple’s  Inn,  Fumival's  Inn,  Thavie's  Inn, 
and  New  inn ; and  each  of  these  Houses  consists  of 
forty  or  thereabouts.  For  the  Headers,  Ulterbarristers, 
Alooteuien.  and  inferior  Students  are  four  famous  and 
renowned  Colleges  or  Houses  of  Court,  called  the  Inner 
Temple,  to  which  the  first  three  Houses  of  Chancery 
appertain  ; Gray’s  Inn,  to  which  the  next  two  belong ; 
Lincoln's  Inn,  which  enjoyeth  the  last  two  but  one; 
and  the  Middle  Temple,  which  hath  only  the  last.  Each 
of  the  Houses  of  Court  consists  of  Headers  (or  Benchers) 
above  twenty  ; of  Utterbarrislers  above  thrice  as  many  ; 
of  young  gentlemen  about  the  number  of  eight  or  nine 
score,  who  there  spend  their  time  in  study  of  Law,  and 
in  commendable  exercises  fit  for  Gentlemen.  The 
Judges  of  the  Law  and  Sergeants,  being  commonly 
above  the  number  of  twenty,  are  equally  distinguished 
into  two  higher  and  more  eminent  Houses,  called  Ser- 
geants' Inn.  All  these  are  not  far  distant  from  one 
another,  and  altogether  do  make  the  most  famous  Uni- 
versity for  Professors  of  Low  only,  or  of  any  one  human 
science,  that  is  in  the  world,  und  advanced)  itself  above 
all  others  quantum  inter  viburna  cupressus.  In  which 
Houses  of  Court  and  Chancery,  the  Headings  and  other 
Exercises  of  the  Law  therein  continually  used  are  most 
excellent  and  behoofful  for  attaining  to  Uie  knowledge  of 
these  Laws ; and  of  these  things  this  taste  shall  suffice, 
for  they  would  require,  if  they  should  be  treated  of,  a 
Treatise  by  itself.  Of  the  antiquity  of  these  Houses, 
and  how  they  have  been  changed  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, I may  say  as  one  said  of  ancieut  Cities,  perpaucee 
antiques  C id  tales  authores  suos  norunt* 

We  have  commenced  with  this  account  given  by  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  because  it  appears  extremely  distinct 
and  explicit,  rather  than  with  another  which  in  point  of 
time  ought  to  precede  iL  Sir  Edward  Fortescue,  who 
was  one  of  Coke's  predecessors  in  the  same  high  office 
of  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  and  afterwards  held 
that  of  Lord  Chancellor  during  a considerable  part  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  in  his  Treatise  de  Laudibut 
Legum  Anglia,  has  described  to  Prince  Edward,  the 
only  son  of  his  dethroned  Sovereign,  the  nature  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  as  they  existed  in  his  lime,  and  many  of 


the  particulars  are  extremely  curious  as  contrasted  with  INNS  np 
their  state  at  present.  Each  of  the  ten  lesser  Inns  of  COURT. 

■ Chancery,  he  says,  (for  he  adds  two  and  sometimes 
more  to  those  mentioned  hy  Sir  Edward  Coke,)  main- 
tains at  least  one  hundred  students,  and  some  of  them 
much  more,  although  not  all  constantly  residing.  These, 
after  having  made  some  progress  in  the  study  of  Origi- 
nal und  Judicial  Writs,  are  admitted  into  one  of  the  four 
inns  of  Court,  the  least  frequented  of  which  has  about 
two  hundred  students.  “ In  these  greater  Inns  a stu- 
dent cannot  well  ho  maintained  under  £2H  a year;  and 
if  he  have  a servant  to  wait  on  him,  (as  for  the  must 
part  they  have,)  the  expense  is  proporlionably  more  : 
for  this  reason,  the  students  are  sous  to  persons  of 
quality ; those  of  an  inferior  runk  not  being  able  to  bear 
the  expense  of  maintaining  and  educating  their  children 
in  this  way.  As  to  the  merchants,  they  seldom  care  to 
lessen  their  stock  in  trade  by  being  at  such  large  yearly 
expenses.  So  that  there  is  scarce  to  be  found  through- 
out the  kingdom  an  eminent  Lawyer,  who  is  not  a gen- 
tleman by  birth  and  fortune  ; consequently  they  huve  a 
greater  regard  for  their  character  ami  honour  than  those 
who  are  bred  in  another  way.”  Thus  far  Mr.  Amos’s 
translation  ; in  the  next  paragraph  the  Chief  Justice 
shall  speak  for  himself.  In  his  reverb  Hospitiis  rnajo- 
ribus,  etiam  et  minoribus,  ultra  studium  Legum, , nf 
quasi  Gymnasium  omnium  mu  rum  qui  Nobile  * decent 
Ibi  canlare  ipsi  addi taint,  similiter  et  *c  ex ercent  in  omni 
genere  Harmonise ; ibi  etiam  tripudiare,  ac  Jocas  sin- 
gulos  Nobilibus  convenientes,  qualiter  in  Homo  Regia 
exercerc  t olent  enutriti.  The  remainder  is  most  highly 
laudatory,  and  gives  a very  agreeable  picture  of  this 
discipline  and  good  conduct  of  these  Law  Schools. 

**  At  other  times,  out  of  Term,  the  greater  part  apply 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Law.  Upon  Festival 
days,  and  after  the  offices  of  the  Church  are  over,  they 
employ  themselves  iu  the  study  of  sacred  and  prophane 
History ; here  every  thing  which  is  good  and  virtuous 
is  to  be  learned  ; all  vice  is  discouraged  and  banished. 

So  that  Knights,  Barons,  and  the  greatest  Nobility  of 
the  kingdom  often  place  their  children  in  these  Inns  of 
Court,  not  so  much  to  make  the  Laws  their  study,  much 
less  to  live  by  the  Profession,  (having  large  patrimonies 
of  their  own,)  but  to  form  their  manners,  and  to  pre- 
serve them  from  the  contagion  of  vice.  The  discipline 
is  so  excellent,  that  there  is  scarce  ever  known  to  be 
any  picques  or  differences,  any  bickerings  or  disturb- 
ances amongst  them.  The  only  way  they  have  of 
punishing  the  delinquents  is  by  expelling  them  the 
Society  : which  punishment  they  dread  more  than  cri 
roinals  do  imprisonment  and  irons;  for  he  who  is  ex- 
pelled out  of  one  Society  is  never  taken  in  by  any  of 
the  others.  Whence  it  happens  that  there  is  a constant 
harmony  amongst  them,  the  greatest  friendship,  and  a 
general  freedom  of  conversation.  I need  not  be  parti- 
cular in  describing  the  manner  and  method  how  the 
Laws  are  studied  in  these  places,  since  your  Highness 
is  never  likely  to  be  a student  there.  But  I may  say  in 
the  general,  that  it  is  pleasant,  excellently  well  adapted 
for  proficiency,  and  every  way  worthy  of  your  esteem  and 
encouragement.  One  thing  more  I will  beg  leave  to 
observe,  viz.  that  neither  at  Orleans,  where  both  the 
Canon  and  Civil  Laws  are  professed  and  studied, 
and  whither  students  resort  from  all  parts;  neither 
at  Angiera,  Caen,  nor  any  other  University  in 
France,  (Paris  excepted,)  are  there  so  many  students, 
who  have  passed  their  minority,  as  in  our  Inns  of 
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INNS  OF  Court,  where  the  natives  only  are  admitted.’’  (c, 
COURT.  > 1 i v . ) 

7*”"  It  is  not  possible  precisely  to  determine  the  antiquity 
Astiqoityof  Df  tjlc  establishment  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  The  received 
uie  Mu*.  opinion  is,  that  Societies  of  Lawyers,  which  before  the 
Conquest  held  their  chief  abodes  for  study  in  Ecclesias- 
tical Houses,  began  to  he  collected  into  permanent  resi- 
dences soon  after  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  direct- 
ed to  he  held  in  a fixed  place,  a stipulation  which  occurs 
in  the  Great  Charters,  both  of  King  John  and  Henry  III. 
(Rlaekstone,  lnlrod.  1.  vol.  i.  23.)  In  these  Houses 
Exercises  were  performed,  Lectures  read,  and  Degrees 
conferred ; that  of  Barristers,  or.  as  they  were  first  styled. 
Apprentice s.  (apprendre,  to  learn,)  answering  to  Bache- 
lors ; that  of  Sergeants,  strvientes  ad  legem,  to  Doctors. 
Stow’«  Stow,  in  his  Survey  of  London,  (book  i.  c.  21.)  after 

ucount.  having  given  an  account  of  the  several  Inns  and  their 
Constitutions,  adds  (he  following  particulars  relative  to 
their  Readings  and  Mootings.  44  For  the  times  of  these 
Mootings  they  divide  the  year  into  three  parts,  riz.  1. 
the  Learning  Vacation ; 2.  the  Term  times ; 3.  the 
Dead,  or  >^enn  Vacation.  They  have  two  Learning 
Vacations,  riz.  Lent  Vacation,  which  begins  the  first 
Monday  in  Lent,  and  continues  three  weeks  and  three 
days,  and  Summer  Vacation,  which  begins  the  Monday 
after  Lammas  day  and  continues  also  three  weeks  and 
three  days.  And  in  these  Vacations  are  the  greatest 
conferences  and  exercises  of  study." 

R a, ding.  “ The  manner  of  these  Readings.  The  Benchers  ap- 

point the  eldest  Utter  Barrister  to  read  amongst  them 
openly  in  the  Hall,  of  which  he  hath  notice  half  a year 
before.  The  first  day  he  makes  choice  of  some  Act  or 
Statute,  whereupon  he  grounds  his  whole  Beading  for 
that  Vacation.  He  recitcth  certain  doubts  and  ques- 
tions which  he  hath  devised  upon  that  Statute,  and  de- 
clares his  judgment  thereon.  After  which  one  of  the 
Utter  Barristers  rcpcatcth  one  question  propounded  by 
the  Header,  and  by  way  of  argument  doth  labour  to 
prove  the  Header's  opinion  to  be  against  Law.  And 
after  him  the  senior  Utter  Barrister  and  Header,  one 
after  another,  do  declare  their  opinions  and  judgements 
in  the  same.  And  then  the  Reader  who  did  put  the 
case  endeavours  to  confute  the  objections  laid  against 
him,  and  to  confirm  his  own  opinion.  After  which  the 
Judges  and  Sergeants,  if  any  there  be,  declare  their 
opinions.  Then  the  youngest  Utter  Barrister  again  re- 
hearsed) another  case,  which  is  prosecuted  as  the  former 
was.  And  this  exercise  continued)  daily  three  or  four 
hours.  The  manner  of  Heading  !>oth  in  Lent  and  Sum- 
mer Vacations  are  performed  after  the  same  manner- 
and  usually  out  of  these  Headers  the  Sergeants  are 
chosen.”* 

Moot  to*.  “ The  manner  of  Mooting  in  the  Inns  of  Court.  In 
3 these  Vacations,  after  supper  in  the  Hall,  the  Render, 
with  one  or  two  of  the  Benchers,  comes  in,  to  whom 
one  of  the  Utter  Barristers  propounds  some  doubtful 
Case,  which  being  argued  by  the  Benchers,  and  lastly 
by  him  that  moved  the  Case,  the  Benchers  sit  down  on 
the  Bench  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Hall : and  upon  the 
form  in  the  middle  of  the  Hall  sit  two  Utter  Barristers; 
and  on  both  sides  of  them,  on  the  same  form,  sits  one 
Inner  Barrister,  who,  in  Law  French,  doth  declare  to 
the  Benchers  some  kind  of  action,  the  one  being  as  it 
were  retained  for  the  Plaintiff,  and  the  other  for  the 


Defendant : which  ended,  the  two  Utter  Barristers  argue  INNS  OF 
such  questions  as  are  disputable  within  the  said  Case.  COURT. 
After  which  the  Benchers  do  likewise  declare  their  opi- 
nions,  as  how  they  take  the  Law  to  be  in  these  Ques- 
tions." Mooting  has  long  since  been  disused.  Mr. 

Danby  Pickering  of  Gray's  Inn  is  recorded  as  the  last 
person  who  voluntarily  resumed  the  practice.  44  During 
the  time  of  Reading,  which  heretofore  continued  three 
weeks  and  three  days, the  Reader  keeps  a constant  and 
splendid  Table ; fensting  the  Nobility,  Judges,  Bishops, 
principal  Officers  of  State,  the  chief  Gentry,  and  some- 
times the  King  himself.  Insomuch  that  it  hath  cost  a 
Heuder  above  £1000.’’ 

Such,  indeed,  is  stated  to  have  been  the  expenditure,  LoedKeeper 
and  that  not  for  the  whole  time,  but  for  even  three  Guildford, 
or  four  days,  when  Francis  North,  afterwards  Lord 
Keeper,  and  Baron  Guildford,  Head  in  the  Middle 
Temple  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Roger  North,  in 
the  Life  of  his  great  relation,  adds,  this  44  was  so  terrible 
an  example,  that  l think  none  has  ventured  since  to 
Read  publicly  ; hut  the  Exercise  is  turned  into  a Reve- 
nue, and  a composition  is  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
Society  44  indeed,”  he  adds,  44  the  profusion  of  the  best 
provisions  and  wine  was  to  the  worst  of  purposes,  de- 
bauchery, disorder,  tumult  and  waste.”  It  seems  a 
scramble  was  permitted  among  the  rabble  in  the  Hall 
for  the  table-decorations  after  the  guests  had  looked  at 
them  for  a short  time.  To  the  Exercise  itself  the  Lord 
Keeper  seems  to  have  been  a great  friend,  as  also  to 
that  of  Mooting  ; 44  he  us’d  to  say  that  no  man  could 
be  a good  Lawyer  who  was  not  a Put-ease.” 

In  our  account  of  the  several  Inns  we  shall  chiefly  &r  William 
refer  to  Sir  William  Dugdale,  who  in  his  Originet  Jit ridi-  Dtigdal* 
cialrs  has  many  Chapters  respecting  them.  This  matter 
was  reprinted  by  Rayoer  in  the  year  1760,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  it  will  he  found  also  transcribed  in 
the  later  Work  of  Herhert,  The  History  and  Antiquities 
of  the  Inns  of  Court. 

Edward  111.  grunted  the  mansion  in  Fleet-street,  which  rVeTt-wple 
had  belonged,  before  their  suppression,  to  the  Knights 
Templars,  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  ; and 
they,  in  turn,  during  the  same  reign,  devised  it  for  a rent 
of  £10  a year  to  certain  Law  Sludeiits.who  are  supposed 
to  have  removed  thither  from  Thavie’s  lull,  Holhorn. 

Chaucer  himself  wus  a student  of  the  Temple,  and  his 
description  of  the  Manciple  is,  probably,  familiar  to  most 
of  our  readers.  In  the  Rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler  this 
House  became  ail  object  of  plunder  to  his  lawless  fol- 
lowers, and  Thomas  of  Wulsingham  has  sufficiently  de- 
scribed the  havoc  which  they  committed.  After  they 
had  burned  the  Savoy,  at  that  time  the  Palace  of  John 
of  Gaunt,  satis  malitiose  eliam  locum  qui  vocatur  Tem- 
ple Barr,  in  quo  apprenticii  Juris  morabantur  nobi- 
liores,  diniervnl,  ob  iram  quam  conceperunt  contra 
Robertum  de  Hates.  . . . u6i  plurima  munimenta  qu< r 
J undid  in  custodies  habuerunt  igne  consumpta  sunt. 

Not  long  after  this  calamity  the  Society  had  increased 
so  largely  that  it  was  found  advantageous  to  divide  it 
into  two  Bodies,  the  Inner  Temple  and  the  Middle 
Temple . At  the  Dissolution,  both  these  Societies  con- 
tinued to  hold  under  the  Crown  by  Lease;  but  in  the 
6th  James  I.  the  buildings,  &c.  were  granted  to  them 
by  Letters  Patent,  on  the  payment  of  £10  for  each  of 
the  two  mansions. 

Excepting  the  Church,  which  we  shall  describe  under  Boildhjr*  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  to  which  Society  it  partly  belongs,  the  Inner 
the  buildings  of  the  Inner  Temple  are  entirely  modem.  Tempi*. 
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* It  will  be  observed  that  nu  mention  is  here  made  of  the  Single 
xml  ZX* ,Ue  Reader  oi  whom  Sir  Edward  Coke  lias  spoken. 
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INNS  OP  The  Hall  is  a handsome  but  small  room.  The  Library 
COURT.  js  stored,  and  the  Gardens  iMPSfdl  the  Thames  arc 
spacious  and  agreeable.  They  derive  their  chief  cele- 
brity from  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  them  by 
Shakapeare,  as  the  scene  in  which  the  partisans  of  the 
factions  of  York  and  Lancaster  first  assumed  their 
respective  badges.  ( Henry  V.  Part  I.  act  ii.  sc.  4.) 
Order*.  Some  of  the  Orders  for  good  government  and  advance- 

ment of  Learning  which  Dugdale  has  extracted  from 
the  Register  of  the  Inner  Temple,  are  characteristic  of 
the  several  periods  at  which  they  were  issued.  44  In  38 
Henry  VII I.  (30  Maii)  there  was  an  Order  made  that  the 
gentlemen  of  this  company  should  reform  themselves 
in  their  cut  or  disguised  apparel  and  not  to  have  long 
beards  ; and  that  the  Treasurer  of  this  Society  should 
confer  with  the  other  Treasurers  of  Court  for  an  uniform 
reformation,  and  to  know  the  Justices’  opinion  thereon, 
and  thereupon  to  perform  the  same.  Whereupon  in 
their  Parliament,  held  5 Maii,  1 and  2 Ph.  and  M., 
there  was  a decree  made  that  no  fellow  of  the  House 
should  wear  his  beard  above  three  weeks’  growth,  upon 
pain  of  2?0jr.  forfeiture.  And  for  their  better  regulation 
in  apparel,  it  was  ordered  in  3d  Eliz.  (16  Junii,) 
that  if  any  fellow  iu  commons  or  lying  in  the  House 
did  wear  either  hat  or  cloak  in  the  Temple  Church, 
Hall,  buttery,  kitchen,  or  at  the  buttery  bar.  dresser,  or 
in  the  Garden,  he  should  forfeit  for  every  such  offence 
6t.  8d.,  and  in  42  Eliz.  (8  Feb.)  that  they  go  not  in 
cloaks,  hats,  boots  and  spurs  into  the  city,  but  when  they 
ride  out  of  the  town.  So  also  in  38  Eliz.  (20  Dec.) 
that  no  fellow  of  this  house  shall  come  into  the  Hall  with 
any  weapons,  except  his  dagger  or  his  knife,  upon  pain 
of  forfeiting  the  sum  of  ...  " In  13  Henry  VIII. 
in  their  Parliament,  held  17  Julii,  it  was  ordered  that 
none  of  the  Society  should  within  this  House  exercise 
the  play  of  shofle-grote  or  slype-grote  upon  pain  of  6$.8<L 
And  in  Febr.  8.  for  the  future  prevention  of  disorder 
and  scurrility,  no  more  Plays  should  be  in  this  House 
upon  the  Feast  of  All  Saints  or  Candlemas  day  ; but 
the  order  was  repealed  the  4th  of  November  following.* 
Revek  The  Inns  of  Court  were  much  celebrated  for  the  mag- 
nificence of  their  Revels,  of  which  under  our  notice  of 
Chbistmas  we  have  already  made  some  mention.  For 
one  of  the  earliest  which  U recorded  in  the  Inner  Temple 
G.  Legti’s  we  are  indebted  to  the  quaint  pen  of  Gerard  Legh  in 
account  «>f  jjjs  Acxxdens  of  Armoury;  and  although  the  descrip- 
* • |jon  j8  go  interwoven  with  allegory  and  Heraldic  mys- 

ticism, that  it  is  not  easy  to  separate  fact  from  imagi- 
nation, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  wa9  present  at 
the  festivity  which  he  has  depicted.  He  describes  him- 
self, in  December,  1575,  as  landing  near  the  Temple, 
and  being  surprised  by  the  discharge  of  a peal  of  ord- 
nance, which  he  is  told  by  an  honest  Citizen  is  the 
signal  that  the  Marshal  of  the  Inner  Temple  was  pre- 
paring for  dinner.  Either  his  curiosity  or  his  appetite, 
or  perhaps  both,  are  whetted  by  this  information,  and 
on  die  next  day  he  thought  for  his  pastime  to  survey 
the  buildings.  Having  entered  he  was  conducted  with 
much  courtesy  by  44  an  Herehnughte,  by  name  Pala- 
pbilos,  a King  at  Arms,”  to  his  lodging.  We  have  not 
space  to  insert  all  that  he  was  told  and  all  that  he  saw 
while  under  the  protection  of  this  excellent  personage : 
nor  indeed  would  it  be  much  to  our  purpose.  We  there- 
fore hasten  at  once  to  the  Banquet  which  was  served 
up  to  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  which,  after  all 
the  deductions  to  be  made  from  a poetical  description, 
must  in  plain  prose  have  been  a scene  of  great  splen- 


dour. " And  as  this  tale  ended,  there  napened  such  INNS  OF 
noyse  of  shotte  as  if  it  had  beenc  at  the  battarye  of  COURT. 
Uultoyne,  whereat  1 merveiled,  thinking  my  selfe  not  in 
safetye.  Feare  not,  (quoth  Palaphilos,)  for  it  is  the 
master  of  the  ordinaunce  that  scowreth  his  shot  to  trye 
their  levell.  to  be  in  readyness  when  the  Prince  shall 
comauude.  Well,  (quod  I,)  it  is  well  foreseene  in  peace 
to  provide  for  warre.  Thus  talking  we  entered  the 
Prince's  Hall,  where  anone  we  heard  the  noyse  of 
drumme  and  fyfle.  What  meaneth  this  dromme  ? sayde 
I.  Quod  hee,  This  is  to  warne  Gen  tel  men  of  house- 
holde  to  repaire  to  the  dresser : wherefore  come  on  with 
mee,  and  ye  shall  stande  where  ye  may  best  see  the  Hall 
served.  And  so  from  thence  brought  mee  into  a long 
gnllcrye  that  stretchelh  it  selfe  alongest  the  Hall,  neare 
the  Prince's  table,  where  I sawe  the  Prince  sett,  a man 
of  tall  personage,  of  raanlye  countenaunce,  somewhat 
browne  of  visage,  strongly  featured,  and  thereto  comely 
proportioned  in  all  lineaments  of  bodye.  At  the  nether 
end  of  the  same  table  were  placed  thembassadors  of 
sundry  Princes.  Before  him  stode  the  Carver,  Sewer, 
and  Cup-bearer,  with  great  number  of  gentelmen 
wayters  attendinge  his  person.  The  Ushers  making 
place  to  strauugers  of  sundrye  regions  that  came  to  be- 
hold thonour  of  this  mightc  captaine.  After  the  placing 
of  these  honorable  gests,  the  Lordes  Steward,  Treasorer, 
and  Keeper  of  Pallas  Seale,  with  dyvers  honorable  per- 
sonages of  that  nobilitie,  were  placed  at  a side  table 
nere  adjoyning  the  Prince  on  the  right  harvde.  And  at 
another  table,  on  the  left  side,  were  placed  the  Treasorer 
of  Houshoulde,  Secretary,  the  Prince’s  Sergeaunt  of 
Lawe,  the  iiit  Masters  of  the  Revelles,  the  Kynge  of 
Armes,  the  Deane  of  the  Chappell,  and  divers  gentlemen 
Pensioners  to  furnish  the  same.  At  another  table  on 
thother  side  were  set  the  Master  of  the  Game,  and 
his  chief  Ranger,  Masters  of  Housholde,  Clerks  of 
the  Greene  Cloth  and  Checke,  with  divers  other  stran- 
gers to  furnishe  the  same.  On  thother  side  againste  them 
began  the  Table,  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  accom- 
panied with  divers  Capitaines  of  footebandes  and  shotte. 

At  the  nether  ende  of  the  Halle  began  the  Table.  The 
High  Butler  and  Panter,  Clcrkes  of  the  Kitchin, 

Maister  Cooke  of  the  Privic  Kitchin,  furnished  through- 
out with  the  souldiours  and  garde  of  the  Prince.  All 
which,  with  number  of  inferior  Officers  placed  and 
served  in  the  Hall,  besides  the  greatc  resort  of  strangers, 

I spare  to  write.  The  Prince  so  served  with  tender 
meates,  sweete  fruits,  and  dainty  delicate*,  confectioned 
with  curious  Cookery : as  it  seemed  wonder,  a workle 
to  serve  the  provision.  And  at  every  course,  the 
Tmmpettes  blewe  the  contagious  blaste  of  deadlye 
warre,  with  noyse  of  drome  and  fyffe,  with  the  sweete 
armony  of  vyollens,  sh&kbuts,  recorders  and  comettes, 
with  other  instruments  of  musike,  us  it  seemed  Appolk/s 
harpe  had  tewned  there  stroke.  Thus  the  Hall  was 
served  after  the  most  auncient  order  of  the  Hand,  in 
commendation  whereof  1 saye  I have  also  sene  the  ser- 
vice of  greote  Princes,  in  solempne  seasons  and  times 
of  Triumph,  yet  thorder  hereof  was  not  inferior  to  any." 

(fol.  123.)  The  entertainment  concluded  with  an  al- 
legorical Masque  of  twenty-four  Knights  and 44  prices  of 
honour  for  Tilt,  Turney,  and  such  Knightly  pastime." 

But  the  most  magnificent  show  which,  perhaps,  was  M»*que  «>f 
ever  presented  in  these  Kingdoms  was  the  Masque  lbe  four 
exhibited  in  the  Banqueting  Room  at  Whitehall,  by  the 
Members  of  the  Societies  of  all  four  Inns  of  Court,  on 
Candlemas  night  1633.  Whitelock,  in  his  Memorial », 
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( ad  ann.)  ha«  left  a minute  description  of  this  solemnity, 
which  is  too  long  for  entire  extraction,  and  yet  which 
scarcelv  ought  to  be  mutilated  by  abridgement ; for  the 
festivity,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  chief  projectors  and 
conductors,  has  found  in  him  n titling  Chronicler  also. 
The  names  of  the  Committee  men  will  l>e  read  w ith  in- 
terest from  the  great  celebri  \ which  ino*t  of  them  have 
obtained  in  other  points:  for  the  Middle  Temple,  Mr. 
Edward  Hyde  and  Mr.  Whilelock  ; for  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple, Sir  Edward  Herbert  and  Mr.  Sclden;  for  Lincoln*! 
Inn.  Mr.  Attorney  Noy  and  Mr.  Gerling;  and  lor  Gray’s 
Inn.  Sir  John  Finch  and  Mr. •.  The  caval- 

cade assembled  at  Ely  House  in  Holbom.  and  in 
the  evening  set  forward  by  torchlight  to  Whitehall. 
Twenty  richly  liveried  footmen  preceded  the  Marshal 
on  horseback.  Then  fol lowed  one  hundred  “ of  the 
most  proper  and  haudsomc  young  Gentlemen,  five  and 
twenty  chosen  nut  of  each  House,  gallantly  mounted 
on  the  best  burses  and  the  best  furniture  that  the 
King’s  atnbles  and  the  stables  of  all  the  Noblemen  in 
town  could  alford.”  “ Every  one  of  these  hundred 
Gentlemen  were  in  very  rich  clothes,  scarce  any  thing 
hut  gold  and  silver-lace  to  be  seen  of  them  ; and  each 
Gentleman  had  a page  and  two  l&cquies  waiting  on  him 
in  bis  livery  by  his  horse-side : the  lacquies  carried 
torches  and  the  |uige  his  master's  cloak.  The  richness 
of  their  apparel  and  furniture  glittering  by  the  light  of 
a multitude  of  torches  attending  on  them,  with  the 
motion  and  stirring  of  their  mettled  horses,  and  the 
many  and  various  gay  liveries  of  their  servants,  but 
especially  the  personal  beauty  and  gallantry  of  the  haud* 
some  young  Gentlemen,  made  the  most  glorious  and 
splendid  show  that  ever  was  beheld  in  England."  In 
contrast,  and  as  a foil  to  this  gorgeous  troop,  followed  a 
Buffoonery  of  Antimaaquers : Cripples  and  Beggars 
mounted  on  sorry  jades ; Boys  dressed  as  various  birds 
surrounding  an  owl  in  an  ivy-bush  and  sitting  on  small 
horses  ; and  a burlesque  of  Projectors ; and  as  the 
chivalry  had  been  accompanied  by  solemn  music,  so  these 
zanies  also  had  their  band,  keys  and  tongs,  pip^s, 
whistles  and  bagpipes.  Next,  at  various  intervals  filled 
hy  musicians,  pages,  and  footmen,  came  two  large  open 
Chariots,  drawn  by  six  caparisoned  horses  and  hearing 
characters  habited  as  the  Heathen  Gods  and  Goddesses. 
The  Grand  Masquers  followed ; four  from  each  Inn, 
each  hand  in  a separate  chariot.  So  jealous  had  they 
been  of  precedence  that  the  place  of  each  Inn  had  been 
determined  by  casting  dice,  and  the  seats  of  the  Mas- 
quers themselves,  as  we  shall  perceive,  were  allotted 
with  strict  regard  to  equality.  “ Then  came  the  first 
Chariot  of  the  Grand  Masquers,  which  was  not  so  large 
os  those  that  went  before,  but  most  curiously  framed, 
carved,  and  painted  with  exquisite  art,  and  purposely 
for  this  service  and  occasion.  The  form  of  it  was  after 
that  of  the  Roman  Triumphant  Chariot*,  as  near  as 
could  be  gathered  by  some  old  prints  and  pictures  ex- 
tant of  them.  The  seats  in  it  were  made  of  an  oval 
form  in  the  back  end  of  the  chariot,  so  that  there  was 
no  precedence  in  them,  and  the  faces  of  all  that  sat  in 
it  might  be  seen  together.  The  colours  of  the  first 
Chariot  were  silver  and  crimson,  given  by  the  lot  to 
Gray's  Inn,  as  I remember ; the  Chariot  was  all  over 
painted  richly  with  these  colours,  and  even  the  wheels 
of  it  most  artificially  laid  on,  and  the  carved  work  of  it 
was  as  curious  for  that  art,  and  it  made  a stately 
show.  It  was  drawn  with  four  horses  all  on  breast, 
and  they  were  covered  to  tbeir  heels  all  over  with  cloth 


of  tissue,  of  the  colours  of  crimson  and  silver,  huge  INN'S  OF 
plumes  of  red  and  while  feathers  on  their  heads  and  COURT, 
buttocks,  the  coachman's  cap  and  feather,  his  long  coat, 
and  his  very  whip  ami  cushion  of  the  same  stulF  and 
colour.  In  this  Chariot  sat  the  four  Grand  Masquers 
of  Gray’s  Inn,  their  habits,  doublets,  trunk-hose  amt 
caps  of  most  rich  cloth  of  tissue,  and  wrought  as  thick 
with  silver  spangles  as  they  could  be  placed,  large  white 
silk  stockings  up  to  their  trunk-hose,  and  rich  sprigs  in 
their  caps ; themselves  proper  and  beautiful  young 
Gentlemen.  On  cadi  side  of  the  Chariot  were  four  foot- 
men in  Liveries  of  the  colour  of  the  Chariot,  carrying 
huge  flumboys  in  their  hands,  which  with  the  torches 
gave  such  a lustre  to  the  paintings,  spangles  and  habits, 
that  hardly  any  thing  could  be  invented  to  appear  more 
glorious."  Bonds  of  music  were  interposed  between 
this  and  each  of  the  three  Chariots  which  followed, 
containing  the  Grand  Masquers  of  the  other  Inns.  They 
differed  in  no  respect  from  the  first,  excepting  in  their 
colours.  **  The  habits  of  the  sixteen  Grand  Masquers 
were  all  the  same,  their  persons  most  handsome  and 
lovely,  the  equipage  so  full  of  state  and  height  of  gal- 
lantry that  it  never  was  outdone  by  any  representation 
inentioued  in  our  former  Stories.'*  The  King  and 
Queen  watched  the  procession  from  a window  of  the 
Palace,  and  were  so  pleased  that  they  desired  " the 
whole  show  might  fetch  a turn  about  the  Tilt  yard  that 
they  might  have  a double  view  of  them."  Iu  the 
Masque  which  followed,  the  Queen  herself  honoured 
tome  of  the  Masquers  so  far  as  to  dance  with  them, 
and  **  to  judge  them  as  good  dancers  ns  ever  she  saw." 

They  continued  in  their  sports  till  the  morning,  and 
when  their  Majesties  retired,  the  Inns  of  Court  Gentle- 
men were  brought  to  a stately  banquet.  '*  Thus," 
concludes  Whitclock,  in  a strain  of  melancholy  moral- 
izing for  which  the  manifest  gusto  wherewith  he  has 
described  the  pageant  very  ill  prepares  us,  “ Thus  was 
this  earthly  pomp  and  glory,  if  not  vanity,  soon  past 
over  and  gone  as  if  it  had  never  been.”  But  it  was  Th*M**qi*e 
not  wholly  ended  ; the  Queen  had  been  so  delighted  that  ,a 

she  asked  for  a repetition ; and  the  name  cavalcade  was  * 1 ■' 
again  exhibited  and  the  same  Masque  re-enacted,  on 
the  invitation  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  (Freeman,)  in  Mer- 
chant Taylors’  Hull.  Of  the  lavish  expense  attendant  Expcm* 
ujion  it  some  estimate  may  be  formed  from  the  follow-  of  it. 
ing  statement.  " The  persons  employed  in  this  Masque 
were  paid  justly  and  liberally  ; some  of  the  musick  had 
£100  a piece,  so  that  the  whole  charge  of  the  musick 
came  to  about  £1000.  The  clothes  of  the  horsemen 
and  the  liveries  of  their  pages  and  lacquies,  which  were 
at  their  own  particular  charge,  were  reckoned  one  with 
anoLher  at  £100  a.suit,  at  the  least,  and  one  hundred  of 
those  suits  to  amount  to  £10,000.  The  charges  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  Masque,  and  matters  belonging  to  it 
were  reckoned  at  as  much  more  ; and  so  the  charge  of 
the  whole  Masque  which  was  borne  by  the  Societies  and 
by  the  particular  Members  of  it  was  accounted  to  be 
above  £21,000/  In  the  end  a deputation  from  the 
Inns  of  Court  thanked  the  King  and  Queen  for  their 
gracious  acceptance  of  service ; the  King  and  Queen 
thanked  the  Inns  of  Court  for  their  respect,  affection, 
an  d;  gallantry ; and  the  Benchers  of  each  Society  thanked 
the  Members  of  the  Committee  for  their  well  ordering 
of  the  business.  *'  Thus,"  once  more  repeats  the  phi- 
losophizing Memorialist,  '*  these  dreams  passed  and 
these  pomps  vanished."  Charles  I was  so  pleased  with 
bis  entertainment  that,  as  Dugdale  has  informed  us  with 
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INNS  OP  no  ordinary  glee,  he  invited  one  hundred  and  twenty 
COURT.  Gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of  Court  “ unto  the  Mask  at 
Whitehall  which  was  on  the  Shrove  Tuesday  following.1' 
This  Masque,  " Cerium  Britannicum , the  Inventors 
Thomas  Carew,  Inigo  Jones,”  is  printed  at  the  end  of 
Carew’s  Forms,  1651. 

A particular  account  is  likewise  given  by  Dugdale  of 
a Feast  on  Thursday,  August  15,  1661,  in  the  Great 
Hall  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  Soli- 
citor-General, being  Reader  ; a bauqurt  which  was  ho- 
noured by  the  presence  of  the  King.  Hie  days  kept  at 
thia  time  with  greatest  solemnity  were  All-hallows, 
Candlemas,  and  Ascension  Day.  The  order  of  the 
celebration  is  described  as  follows.  First,  the  Solemn 
Revels,  after  dinner  and  the  Play  ended,  were  begun  by 
the  whole  House,  Judges,  Sergeants  at  Law,  Benchers, 
and  the  Utter  and  Inner  Oar  led  by  the  Master  of  the 
Revels.  After  this  ceremony,  one  of  the  Gentlemen  of 
the  Utter  Bar  was  chosen  to  sing  a song  to  the  Judges, 
Sergeants,  or  Muster*  of  the  Bench,  which  was  usually 
performed,  or  in  default  of  it  was  an  amerciament. 
Then  the  Judges  and  Benchers  took  their  places,  and 
sat  down  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Hall ; which  done  the 
Utter  Barristers  ami  Inner  Barristers  performed  a second 
Solemn  Revel  before  them.  This  ended,  the  Utter 
Barristers  took  their  places  and  sat  down,  and  some  of 
the  Gentlemen  of  the  Inner  Bar  presented  the  House 
with  dancing,  which  was  called  the  Post  Revels.  These 
dances  were  continued  till  the  Judges  or  Bench  thought 
proper  to  rise  and  depart. 

The  last  Revel  celebrated  in  any  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
was  held  in  the  Inner  Temple,  in  honour  of  Mr.  Talbot 
when  he  took  leave  of  that  House,  of  which  he  was  a 
Bencher,  on  having  the  Great  Seal  delivered  to  him. 
The  following  account,  furnished  by  an  eye-witness,  is 
given  in  the  Notes  on  Wynne’s  Eunomus.  (iv.  105.) 
'*  On  the  2d  of  February,  1733,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
came  into  the  Inner  Temple  Hall  about  two  of  the 
clock,  preceded  by  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  (Mr.  Wol- 
laston,) and  followed  by  the  Master  of  the  Temple,  (Dr. 
Sherlock.)  then  Bishop  of  Bangor,  and  by  the  Judges 
and  Sergeants  who  had  been  members  of  that  House. 
There  was  a very  elegant  dinner  provided  for  them  and 
the  Lord  Chancellors  Officers,  but  the  Barristers  und 
Students  of  the  House  hod  no  other  dinner  got  for  them 
than  what  is  usual  on  Grand  days ; but  each  mess  had 
a flask  of  claret,  besides  the  common  allowance  of  port 
and  sack.  Fourteen  Students  waited  on  the  Bench- 
table,  among  bom  was  Mr.  Talbot,  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor's  eldest  son ; and  by  their  means  any  sort  of  pro- 
vision was  easily  obtained  from  the  upper  table  by  those 
of  the  rest.  A large  gallery  was  built  over  the  screen 
and  was  filled  with  Ladies,  who  come  for  the  most  part 
a considerable  time  before  the  dinner  began  ; and  the 
music  was  pluced  in  the  little  gallery,  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  Hall,  and  played  at  dinner  time.  As  soon  as 
dinner  wus  ended  the  Play  began,  which  was  Love  for 
Lore,  with  the  Farce  of  the  Devil  to  Pay.  The  Actors 
who  performed  in  them  all  came  from  the  Haymarket  in 
chairs  ready  dressed  ; and,  as  it  was  said,  refused  any 
gratuity  for  their  trouble,  looking  upon  the  honour  of 
distinguishing  themselves  on  this  occasion  as  sufficient. 
After  the  Play,  the  I^ord  Chancellor,  Master  of  the 
Temple,  Judges,  and  Benchers  retired  into  their  Par- 
liament Chamber,  and,  in  about  half  an  hour  afterwards, 
came  into  the  Hall  again,  and  a large  ring  was  formed 
round  the  fire-place,  but  no  fire  nor  embers  were  in  it. 
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Then  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  who  went  first,  took  the  INNS  or 
Lord  Chancellor  by  the  right  hand,  and  he  with  his  left  ^'()t  *<r 
took  Mr.  Justice  Page,  who  joined  to  the  other  Judges,  L ' 

Sergeants  and  Benchere present,  danced,  or  rather  walked, 
round  about  the  coal  Jire,  according  to  the  old  ceremony, 
three  times;  during  which  they  were  aided  in  the  figure 
of  the  dance  by  Mr.  George  Cooke,  the  prothonotary, 
then  upwards  of  sixty : and  all  the  lime  of  the  dance, 
the  ancient  song,  accompanied  with  music,  was  sung 
by  one  Toby  Aston,  dressed  in  a bar-gown,  whose  father 
had  been  formerly  Master  of  the  Plea  Office  in  the 
King’s  Bench.  When  this  was  over,  Lite  Ladies  came 
down  from  the  gallery,  went  into  the  Parliament  Cham- 
ber, and  staid  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  while  the 
Hall  was  putting  in  order : then  they  went  into  the 
Hall  and  danced  a few  minuets.  Country  dances  began 
about  ten,  and  at  twelve  a very  fine  collation  was  pro- 
duced for  the  whole  company : from  which  they  re- 
turned to  dancing,  which  they  continued  as  long  as  they 
pleased  ; and  the  whole  day’s  entertainment  was  gene- 
rally thought  to  be  very  genteelly  and  liberally  con- 
ducted. The  Prince  of  Wales  honoured  the  perform- 
ance with  his  company  part  of  the  time : he  came  into 
the  music  gallery  incog,  about  the  middle  of  the  Play, 
and  went  away  as  soon  as  the  farce  of  walking  round 
the  coal  fire  was  over.”  TTie  dancing  of  these  grave 
characters  appears  to  have  attracted  satirical  attention 
many  years  before  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot's  Bevel. 

Bayes  points  to  oneof  his  Grand  Dances  in  the  Rehearsal 
in  the  following  words :— **  This  now  is  an  ancient 
dance  of  eight  belonging  to  the  King*  of  Brentford,  but 
since  derived  with  a little  alteration  to  the  Inns  of 
Court."  Actv.sc.  I. 

The  three  Inns  of  Chancery  appertaining  to  tli*  t I'fwnTs 
InnerTemple  are  1.  Clifford's  Inn,  on  the  North  side  of 
Fleet-street,  adjoining  to  St.  Dunstan’s  Chur,  h,  anciently 
belonging  to  and  being  the  town  residence  of  the  Barons 
Clifford,  from  whom  it  derives  its  name.  It  was  granted 
to  the  seventh  Baron  in  the  3d  Edward  If.  His  «idow 
let  it  to  the  Law  Students,  apprentices  de  banco,  in  the 
18th  Edward  III.,  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  it  was 
granted  in  fee  farm  to  a Principal  and  twelve  llulers. 

2.  Lyons  Inn,  between  Holywell  Street  and  Wych  fow*  Inn. 
Street,  the  origin  of  which  and  of  its  name  are  forgotten, 
although  in  the  Slewurd’s  Books,  still  preserved,  are  to  be 
found  entries  during  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  It  was 
ruled  by  a Treasurer  and  twelve  Ancients.  3 Clement's  Clenwni* 
Inn , to  the  North  of  the  Church  in  the  Strand,  from  *,,n‘ 
which  it  is  named,  near  winch  was  once  a celebrated 
Holy  well,  dedicated  to  the  same  Saint  and  frequented 
on  Festivals.  On  the  East  of  the  Inn,  at  the  lower  end 
of  Clement's  l*an»\  a pump  is  now  placed  in  these  waters. 

It  existed  as  an  Inn  of  Chancery  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.  The  buildings  are  all  modern.  It  must  not  be 
omitted  that  Shakspearv  makes  Justice  Shallow  a 
Student  of  this  Inn,  where,  as  the  sagacious  Magistrate 
boasts,  M they  talk  of  mad  Shallow  still. ” 

The  Constitutions  of  the  Middle  Temple  are  given  at  Middle 
great  length  by  Dugdale,  who  marks  several  points  by  Tempi*, 
which  it  may  be  deemed  inferior  to  its  adjoining  sister. 

“ 1st,  There  are  no  lands  nor  revenues  Itelonging  to  the 
House  whereby  any  learner  or  Student  mought  he 
holpen  or  encouraged  to  study  by  means  ot  some  yearly 
stipend  or  salary  ; which  is  the  occasion  that  many  a 
good  witt  for  lack  of  exhibition  is  compelled  to  give 
over  and  forsake  study  before  he  have  any  perfyt  know- 
ledge in  the  Law,  and  to  foil  to  pnetisyng  and  become 
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IN'NS  OP  n typler  in  the  Law.  2dly.  There  is  none  there  that  be 
COURT,  compelled  to  learn,  and  they  that  arc  learners,  for  the 
most  part,  have  their  studies  and  places  of  learning  so 
set  that  they  ore  much  troubled  with  the  noise  of 
walking  and  communication  of  them  that  be  no  learners  : 
and  in  theTerme  time  they  are  so  unquicted  by  Clyenta 
and  servants  of  Clyents  that  resort  to  anch  as  are  Attor- 
neys and  Practises,  that  the  Students  may  as  quietly 
study  in  the  open  streets  as  in  their  studies.  Item,  they 
have  no  place  to  walk  in  and  talk  and  confer  their 
learnings  but  in  the  Church  : which  place  all  thclYrme 
times  hath  in  it  no  more  quietness  than  the  perry**  of 
Pawles,  by  occasion  of  the  confluence  of  such  as  are 
suitors  in  the  Law.  ddly.  The  fashion  of  their  House 
in  the  night.  In  the  night  time  they  have  not  their 
gates  shut,  so  that  every  man  may  go  in  and  out  through 
the  House  all  seasons  of  the  night,  which  is  occasion  that 
their  Chambers  are  oftentimes  robbed  and  many  other 
misdemeanours  used.  4tly,  They  now  have  no  Library, 
so  that  they  cannot  attaine  to  the  knowledge  of  divers 
learnings,  but  to  their  great  charges,  by  the  buying  of 
such  books  as  they  lust  to  study.  They  had  a simple 
Library  m which  were  not  many  bookes  besides  the 
Law,  and  their  Library,  by  mcanes  that  it  stood  all  waves 
open,  and  that  the  learners  had  not  each  of  them  a key 
unto  it,  it  was  at  the  last  robbed  and  spoiled  of  all  the 
bookes  in  it.  Lastly,"  (a  point  wherein  we  think  the 
Middle  Templars  exercised  sound  discretion.)  " if  it  hap- 
pen that  the  plague  of  pestilence  be  any  thing  nigh 
their  House,  they  immediately  break  up  their  House 
and  every  man  goeth  home  into  the  country,  which  is  a 
great  loss  of  learning.*'  It  is  plain  from  these  charges 
that  the  Middle  Temple  was  by  no  means  in  good  re- 
pute wuth  Dugdale. 

The  dress  of  the  Members  of  this  House  was  regu- 
lated with  great  care  and  by  numerous  Orders.  The 
Students  wore  a gown,  and  in  Term  time  a round  cap. 
In  4th  and  5th  Philip  and  Mary  it  was  ordered  " that 
none  of  this  Society  should  thenceforth  wear  any  gTeat 
bryches  in  their  hoses,  made  after  the  Dutch,  Spanish, 
and  Almon  fashion,  or  lawnde  upon  their  capps,  or  cut 
doublets  upon  pain  of  Sr.  Ad.  forfaiture  for  the  first  de- 
fault, and  the  second  time  to  be  expelled  the  House." 
By  another  Order,  26lh  Eliz.  it  was  determined  that 
no  great  ruff  should  be  worn  ; nor  any  white  colour  in 
doublets  or  boxen,  nor  any  facing  of  velvet  in  gownes, 
but  by  such  ax  were  of  the  Bench  ; that  no  gentleman 
should  walk  in  the  streets  in  their  cloaks  but  in  gowns ; 
that  no  hat  or  long  or  curled  hair  be  worn ; nor  any 
gowns  but  such  as  were  of  a sad  colour. 

Of  the  buildings,  the  Middle  Temple  Gate  from  Fleet- 
street  had  a curious  history  attached  to  it,  Wolsey, 
when  a young  man  and  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  wus  Tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Marquess  of  Dor- 
set. That  nobleman  presented  him  with  the  Living  of 
Lymington ; and  tradition  says,  that  the  embryo  Cardi- 
nal, having  drunk  to  excess  at  a neighbouring  Fair,  was 
put  in  the  stocks  for  disorderly  conduct,  by  Sir  Amyas 
Pawlet,  a magistrate  dwelling  thereabouts.  The  cause 
assigned  rests  on  no  earlier  or  better  authority  than  that 
of  Sir  John  Harrington.  Thus  much,  however,  is  cer- 
tain. that  Wolsey  was  put  in  the  stocks,  and  that  he 
cherished  a bitter  remembrance  of  the  dishonour ; for 
Cavendish  informs  us  that  “ when  the  School- 
master mounted  the  dignity  (o  be  Chancellor  of  England 
be  was  not  oblivious  of  the  old  displeasure  ministered 
unto  him  by  Master  Pawlet,  but  sent  for  him,  and  after 


Order*. 


BuilJinf*. 
Gate- bo  ok. 


many  sharp  and  heinous  words,  enjoined  him  to  attend  INNS  or 
upon  the  Council  until  he  were  by  them  dismissed,  COURT 
and  not  to  depart  without  licence,  upon  an  urgent  pain 
ami  forfeiture.  So  that  he  continued  within  the  Middle 
Temple  the  space  of  five  or  six  years  or  mori 
whose  lodging  there  was  in  the  Gate-house  next  the 
street,  which  he  reedified  very  sumptuously,  garnishing 
the  same,  on  the  outside  thereof,  with  Cardinal’s  hats 
and  arms,  badges  -.n<l  cognisuunces  of  the  Cardinal, 
with  divers  other  devices  in  so  glorious  a sort  that  he 
thought  therby  to  have  appeased  his  old  unkind  dis- 
pleasure." (Singer’s  Ed.  1825, 1,  7.)  This  gate  having 
been  destroy erl  during  the  fire  of  London  was  rebuilt 
by  the  Society  in  1684. 

The  Hall  is  a noble  room,  built  between  the  years  Hall- 
1562 — 72.  Its  dimensions  are,  length  including  the 
passage  100  feet,  breadth  44,  height  60.  The  roof  is 
finely  timbered,  and  the  windows  crowded  with  armorial 
painted  gla«s.  Among  the  pictures  is  a well-known 
portrait  of  Charles  I.  attended  either  by  the  Duke  cTE- 
pemon,  or  M.  de  St.  Antoine,  (Equerry  to  the  King  of 
France,)  by  Vandyke;  and  the  remaining  Sovereigns 
in  succession  to  George  II.  TTie  Church,  which  is  Choir*, 
common  to  both  Societies  of  the  Temple,  is  one  of  the 
few  in  England  with  a circular  Western  tower;  and 
the  body  presents  a beautiful  specimen  of  the  early 
pointed  style.  It  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.,  and  consecrated  by  iieraclius,  Patriarch  of  Jerusa- 
lem, a.  o.  1185,  as  an  inscription  in  Saxon  characters 
records  over  the  Western  porch.  The  Western  tower 
contains  eleven  tombs  usually  assigned  to  Knight  Tem- 
plars ; eight  of  them  have  monumental  effigies,  of  which 
five  arc  cross-legged ; the  only  one  certainly  known  is 
that  of  GeofTry  de  Magnaville,  created  Earl  of  Essex  in 
1 148.  TTiey  are  well  engraved,  and  described  in  Gough’s 
Sepulchral  Monument t.  Paul  Hentzncr  gravely  affirms 
that  under  the  round  tower,  which  was  “ added?  to  the 
Church,  “ lie  buried  three  Kings  of  Denmark  who 
reigned  in  England.”  With  equal  correctness  he  slates 
that  “ in  these  Colleges  (the  Inns  of  Court)  numbers  of 
the  young  nobility,  gentry,  and  others  are  educated,  and 
chiefly  in  the  tiudy  of  Phytic  * Travel s,  31.  Many 
eminent  Lawyers  have  monuments  in  this  Church ; 
among  them  Plowden  and  Seldeii.  The  Minister, 
termed  Matter  or  Custos,  is  appointed  without  Institu- 
tion or  Induction  by  Letters  Patent.  The  organ  is  among 
the  finest  in  England. 

Of  the  two  Inns  of  Chancery  belonging  to  the  Mid-  Suaad  la 
die  Temple,  Strand  Inn  or  Chester  Inn  has  loug  ceased 
to  exist.  It  was  pulled  down  in  1594,  when  the  Pro- 
tector Somerset  was  constructing  his  Palace,  and  the 
Students  were  transferred  to  New  Inn,  nearly  opposite, 
and  adjoining  Clement’s  Inn  on  the  West.  - In  1485,  ,an* 
the  site  of  New  Inn  wus  occupied  by  a Hosiery  for 
Travellers,  called  our  Lady’s  Inn,  and  Dugdale  informs 
us  that  " it  became  first  an  Hostell  for  Students  of  the 
Law,  upon  their  removal  from  an  old  lnu  of  Chancery 
situate  in  Seacole-lanc,  a little  South  from  Sepulchre's 
Church,  called  St.  George's  Inn  a part  of  this  most 
ancient  Inn  may  still  be  seen  in  the  remains  of  a stone 
wall  in  Bishops  and  Green  Arbour  Courts,  at  the  back 
of  the  Old  Bailey.  New  Inn  was  governed  by  a Trea- 
surer and  twelve  Ancients.  The  present  buildings  are 
all  of  modern  dale. 

Lincoln's  Inn,  on  the  West  of  Chancery  or  Chanccllours  Lincoln's 
Lane,  was  once  the  site  of  a Monastery  of  Black  Friars,  ,ML 
and  of  a Palace  of  Richard  Neville,  Bishop  of  Chichester 
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INNS  OF  and  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  the 

COURT,  memory  of  which  Palace  ix  still  preserved  in  the  adjoin- 
i—  vi  ' jng  Bishop's  Court  and  Chic  hater  Rent*.  The  present 
name  is  derived  from  Henry  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  to 
whom  the  Friary  was  granted  by  Edward  I.,  and  who  is 
said  traditionally,  being  a person  well  affected  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Laws,  to  have  first  brought  in  thither 
the  Professors  of  that  honourable  and  necessary  study. 
The  Bishops  of  Chichester  also  afterwards  leased  their 
mansion  in  like  manner;  till  in  the  22  Elizabeth  it  was 
formally  conveyed  to  the  Benchers. 

Order*.  Decency  in  apparel,  as  Dugdale  terms  it,  was  as 

carefully  provided  for  in  this  Inn  as  we  have  alreudy 
shown  it  to  have  been  in  the  Temple.  At  a Council 
held  on  the  Day  of  Nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist, 
23  Henry  VIII. , it  was  ordered  that  il  for  a continual 
rule  to  be  thenceforth  kept  in  this  House,  no  Gentleman, 
being  a fellow  of  this  House,  should  wear  any  cut  or 
pansid  hose,  or  bryclics,  or  pansid  doublet,  upon  pain 
of  putting  out  of  the  House.”  In  1 Philip  and  Mary,  one 
Mr.  Wyde  of  this  House  was  fined  five  groat*,  for 
going  in  his  study-gown  in  Cheapside  on  a Sunday, 
about  ten  of  the  clock  before  noon,  and  in  Westminster 
Hall  in  Term-time  in  the  forenoon.  In  30  Elizabeth, 
wearing  any  hat  in  Hall  or  Chapel,  or  going  abroad  to 
London  or  Westminster  without  a gown,  were  punished 
by  fine  and  loss  of  commons.  So  also  a fine  was  in- 
flicted on  long  hair  and  great  ruffs,  cloaks,  boots,  and 
spurs.  Great  war  was  waged  against  beards.  In 
33  Henry  VIII.  it  was  ordered  that  none  of  the  fellows 
of  the  House  being  in  commons,  or  at  his  repast,  should 
wear  a beard ; and  whoso  did,  to  pay  double  commons  or 
repasts  during  such  time  as  he  should  have  any  beard : 
under  each  of  the  sister  Queens  who  succeeded,  these 
penalties  were  enhanced.  In  1 Mary,  every  one  who 
had  a beard  was  enjoined  to  pay  12 d.  for  every  meal  he 
continued  therein,  and  every  man  was  to  he  shaven  on 
pain  of  being  put  out  of  commons.  In  1 Elizabeth,  it 
was  further  ordered  that  no  fellow  of  this  House  should 
wear  any  beard  above  a fortnight's  growth,  and  that 
whoso  trangress  therein  should  for  the  first  offence 
forfeit  3*.  4 <L,  to  be  paid  and  cast  with  his  commons,  for 
the  second  offence  double,  for  the  third  be  banished  the 
House.  But — Uinta  at  insania  all  these  severe 

inflictions  (which  the  reader  will  observe  were  chiefly 
founded  on  the  argvm*nlum  ad  intestina ) proved 
useless,  and  in  the  very  next  year  a solemn  Council 
found  il  necessary  to  rescind  and  repeal  the  former 
Orders.  Swords,  bucklers,  and  rapiers  were  prohibited 
under  Elizabeth,  and  again,  more  in  accordance  with 
the  taste  of  the  Monarch,  under  her  successor;  and  this 
petty  tyranny  lasted  even  as  late  as  the  1 1 Charles  I., 
when  it  was  ordered  that  what  Gentleman  soever  should 
come  into  Ihr  Hall  at  meal-time  with  any  other  upper 
garment  than  a gown,  he  should  be  suspended  from 
being  a member  of  the  Society. 

RervU.  In  their  solemnities,  the  students  of  Lincoln's  Inn  were 

by  no  means  behind  their  brethren.  Each  of  the  four 
Inns,  by  the  King's  mandate,  furnished  four  armed  men 
t for  the  Royal  Guard  at  the  Justs  in  Smilhfield, 
7 Edward  IV.,  between  Wydeville,  Lord  Scales,  and  the 
Bastard  of  Burgundy.  The  Society  of  Lincoln’s  Inn 
■ expended  20.?.  in  claret,  and  £b  in  scaffolds  at  the 
Coronation  of  Henry  VIII.  In  11  James  I.  it  presented 
the  King  with  a Masque  in  honour  of  the  nuptials  of 
his  daughter,  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  with  the  Elector 
Palatine,  ‘he cost  ofwhich amounted  to  £1086.  8t.  lid. 
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It  raised  a liberal  subscription  for  assisting  at  the  INNS  OF 
barriers  on  the  creation  of  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales  ; COURT, 
and.  above  all,  the  first  motion  of  that  splendid  Masque,  's'-” 
which  wc  have  described  from  Whitelock,  proceeded 
from  this  honourable  Body  unto  the  other  three  Inns. 

We  pass  by  the  more  ordinary  Revels,  in  the  exaction 
of  which,  nevertheless,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
Benchers  were  severe : for  by  un  Order,  6 Feb. 

7 Jnc.,  it  appears  that  the  Under  Barristers  were  by 
decimation  put  out  of  commons  for  example's  sake, 
because  the  whole  Bar  offended  by  not  dancing  on 
Candlemas  day  preceding,  according  to  the  ancient 
Order  of  this  Society,  when  the  Judges  were  present ; 
with  this,  that  if  tike  like  fault  were  committed  after- 
wards, they  should  be  fined  or  disbarred.  So,  too,  in 
their  Grand  Christmasses  it  was  agreed  in  9 Henry  VIII 
that  the  King  of  Cockneys  on  Childermas  day  should 
sit  and  have  due  service ; but  that  Jack  Straw  (alas ! 
for  his  less  happy  lot)  and  all  his  adherents  should  be 
thenceforth  utterly  banished,  and  no  more  be  used  in  this 
House  upon  pain  to  forfeit  for  every  time  £b,  to  be  levied 
on  every  fellow  happening  to  offend  against  this  rule. 

The  present  Hall  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  was  built  upon  the  Buildingt. 
site  of  one  more  ancient  in  1508,  but  it  h&9  frequently 
undergone  modernization.  It  i*  used  not  only  for  the 
Commons  of  the  Society,  but  for  the  Lord  Chancellors 
sittings  out  of  Term.  At  its  upper  end  is  Hogarth's 
well-known  picture  of  Paul  before  Felix.  The  Chapel, 
a very  beautiful  room  of  bastard  Gothic,  is  a work  of 
Inigo  Jones.  The  Terrace  Walk  in  the  Garden  was 
constructed  in  1663,  and  looks  into  the  magnificent 
square,  which  was  designed,  hut  tint  finished,  by  the 
great  Architect  just  named;  and  in  its  construction  it  is 
believed  that  Ben  Jonson,  whose  father  was  a brick- 
layer,  worked  in  thathumble  capacity.  Fuller  (Worthiest 
ii.  112.  Ed.  1811.)  records  the  fact,  which  in  by  no 
means  improbable.  Some  of  Inigo  Jones’s  houses 
yet  remain  there,  among  them  a mansion  of  the  Karla 
of  Lindsey,  and  of  their  descendants  the  Dukes  of 
Atvcasler.  The  small,  but  most  elegant,  Corinthian 
column  which  once  was  a fountain  in  the  New  Square, 
was  from  the  same  hand,  and  formed  one  of  its  chief 
decorations,  till  some  recent  utilitarian  Treasurer  dis- 
lodged it,  and  substituted  a cast-iron  gas-light  pipe 
instead.  The  venerable  gateway  into  Chancery 
Lane  was  finished  in  1518,  chiefly  at  the  charge  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lovell,  (whose  arms  it  bears  on  the  sinister  of 
those  of  England,  on  the  side  towards  the  street,)  a 
member  of  the  Society,  and  Treasurer  to  Henry  VIII. 

Hie  Slone  Buildings  form  part  of  a design  of  Sir  Robert 
Taylor  for  rebuilding  the  whole  Inn,  which  was  never 
completed.  Some  chambers  in  these  contain  the 
Library  of  the  Society. 

To  Lincoln’s  Inn  are  appended  two  Inns  of  Chancery.  Fumival't 
Furnivats  Tim , once  belonging  to  a noble  family  of  Ion- 
that  name,  extinct  in  the  male  line  6 Richard  II..  and 
demised  by  some  of  its  representatives  to  Law  students, 
as  appears  by  the  standing  accounts  of  the  Society,  not 
later  than  9 Henry  IV.  It  was  conveyed  to  the 
Benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn  I Edward  VI..  and  by  them 
leased  to  the  resident  Barristers.  This  Inn  occupies  a 
large  space  in  Hoi  bom,  between  Brook  Street  and 
Leather  Lane.  Within  the  few  last  years  it  has  been 
entirely  rebuilt. 

Thavyet  or  Thairt's  Inn,  another  Inn  of  Chancery  TVavjVilao 
belonging  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  dates  from  a time  not 
later  than  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  when  John  Tuive 
5 c 
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»NNS  OF  directed,  toivm  illud  hotpichrm  in  quo  apprentieii  ad 

COURT.  Lrgffjx  habitart  solebant,  to  he  sold  after  his  wife’s 
decease,  to  maintain  a Chaplain  for  the  benefit  of  both 
their  souls.  It  was  devised  to  the  Benchers  of  Lin- 
coln’s Inn  in  4 Edward  VI.,  and  by  them  leased  in  like 
manner  as  Furnivat  s Inn  ; but  having:  been  burned 
down,  it  now  torn  is  a private  Court  adjoining  the 
Church  of  St  Andrew,  Holhom. 

Gray *t  Ins.  (tray'*  Inn,  on  the  North  side  of  llolbom,  nearly 
opposite  Chancery  Lane,  was  the  residence  of  the 
Lords  Gray  de  Wilton.  It  is  said  to  have  been  leased 
by  that  family  to  Law  Students  in  Edward  Ill.’a  time  : 
and  it  in  certain  that  it  was  demised  to  them  afterwards 
by  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Sheen,  who  had  purchased 
it  from  Lord  Gray.  At  the  Dissolution  it  was  granted 
by  the  Crown  in  fee  farm. 

Owlrnt  The  Orders  of  this  House  relative  to  apparel,  &c. 

differ  but  liltl**  from  some  of  those  w hich  we  have  already 
cited.  Of  the  rode  license  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  one 
specimen  may  Ik?  accepted  from  an  Order  made  in  the 
28th  of  her  reign,  that  no  Gentleman  of  this  Society, 
nor  any  other,  by  the  appointment,  choice,  or  assent  of 
any  Gentleman  of  this  House,  should  in  time  of  Christ- 
mas, or  any  other  time,  take  upon  him  or  use  the  name, 
place,  or  commandment  of  Lord  (of  Misrule)  or  any 
other  like,  or  break  ojten  any  chamber,  or  d:sorderly  mo- 
lest or  abuse  anv  fellows  or  officers  of  this  House,  within 
the  precinct  of  the  same,  upon  pain  to  be  expulsed  for 
the  abuse  or  disorder  against  any  such  fellow,  and  being 
put  out  of  commons  for  abuse  of  any  officer.  An  espe- 
cial regard  for  the  morals  of  the  House  U exhibited  In 
another  contemporaneous  Order  ; that  no  laundresses, 
nor  wompii  called  victuallers,  should  thenceforth  come 
into  the  Gentlemen’s  chandlers  of  this  Society  unless 
they  were  full  forty  ycurs  of  age,  nor  send  their  maid- 
servants, of  what  age  soever,  into  the  said  Gentlemen’s 
chambers  : upon  penalty,  for  the  first  offence  of  him  that 
should  admit  of  any  such,  to  be  put  out  ol  commons  ; 
for  the  second  to  be  expelled  the  House.  Perhaps  this 
regulation  was  the  more  necessary  in  consequence  of 
another,  which  enjoined  that  no  officer  of  this  House 
should  keep  or  enjoy  his  office  longer  than  he  shall  keep 
himself  sole  and  unmarried,  excepting  the  steward,  the 
chief  butler,  and  the  chief  cook.  Besides  these,  we  read 
that  search  is  to  be  made  for  lewd  and  dangerous  per- 
sons, and  that  no  such  be  suffered  to  lodge  in  the  House  ; 
that  no  fellow  of  the  Society  is  to  come  into  Hall  for 
commons,  exercises,  or  pension,  without  his  gown,  or 
with  his  hat  on  his  head,  nor  1o  stand  with  his  back  to 
the  fire,  nor  to  make  any  rude  noise. 

Buildings.  The  Gardens  of  this  Society  were  planted  about  the 
•10th  of  Elizabeth,  in  the  Treasurership  of  the  great 
(afterwards)  Lord  Bacon,  who  allowed  £7.  6s.  $d.  for 
planting  elm-trees.  The  present  buildings  for  the  most 
part  are  modern.  The  Hall,  however,  is  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary.  The  Chapel  stands  on  the  site 
of  an  older  Chapel  of  Port  pole,  (the  name  of  the  munoi,) 
founded  in  8th  Edward  II.  for  the  benefit  of  the  soul 
of  John.  s.*n  of  Reginald  de  Gray. 

Suple'*lnn.  Staple's  Inn  ami  Bernard's  Inn  are  Inns  of  Chancery 
belonging  to  Gray's  Inn.  The  first  is  said  to  have  been 
the  Staple  Hall  of  the  Wool-merchant*  or  Staplers,  but 
it  was  held  by  Law  Students  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V 
It  stands  on  the  South  of  Holhorn,  nearly  opposite  Gray’s 
Inn  Lotte,  and  much  of  it,  perhaps,  is  of  as  early  date 

Remand's  as  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Bernard's  Inn,  anciently  Mack- 
vcorltit  Inn , was  given  by  the  executors  of  John  Mack- 


worth,  Dean  of  Lincoln,  32  Henry  VI.,  to  the  Dean  INKS  OF 
and  Chapter  of  that  Cathedral,  to  find  a chaplain  to  COURT, 
celebrate  service  in  their  Chapel  of  St.  George,  wherein  ^ 

the  aforesaid  Dean  lies  buried.  Its  government  was 
vested  in  a Principal  and  twelve  Ancients.  The  present 
buildings  are  of  recent  date,  and  stand  on  the  South  of 
Holhorn,  to  the  North-West  of  Fetter  Lane. 

Besides  these  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery,  three 
Inns  have  belonged  from  very  early  times  to  the  Judges 
and  Sergeants  at  Law.  Two  of  these  still  remain,  Ser - Sergeant-.- 
grants’  Inn  in  Chancery  Lane,  which  before  the  year  !*"*>  Chao- 
1484  was  called  Farynsdon  s Inn  in  Chancellor's  Lane,  Ctt7 
and  belonged  to  the  Bishops  of  Ely.  But  yet  earlier, 
about  1411,  it  had  been  let  to  the  Sergeants  at  Law. 

The  whole  of  the  buildings  now  existing  nrr  of  minlem 
date;  and  the  Inn  is  chiefly  known  as  being  that  in 
which  the  Judges,  pent  in  small  and  ruinous  chambers, 
fulfil  the  laborious  duties  which  fall  to  them  out  of 
Court.  Serseunts*  Inn  in  Fleet  Street  adjoins  the  North-  Sergeant*’ 
East  corner  of  the  Temple,  anil  was  a residence  for  h*n.  Fleet 
Law  Students  at  least  as  early  us  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  s,,r*,- 
It  was  burned  during  the  tire  of  London,  and  rebuilt 
by  a voluntary  subscription  of  Sergeants.  It  is  no 
longer  frequented  as  an  Inn  of  Chancery.  Scroope's  Scroops* 
Inn,  once  a house  of  the  Lords  Scroope  of  Bolton,  I®*- 
was  used  by  Sergeants  at  Law  in  the  reign  of  Richard  1 1 1. 

It  stood  on  Holhorn  Hill,  opposite  St.  Andrew’s 
Church,  on  a site  which  still  bears  the  name  or  Scroope's 
Court. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  conclude  this  account  of  the  The  Kelts. 
Inns  of  Court  with  a brief  notice  of  the  Liberty  of  the 
Bolts,  which  stands  on  the  East  side  of  Fetter  Lane.  On 
the  site  occupied  by  the  present  buildings  once  stood  an 
Hospital,  founded  hy  Henry  III.  for  the  reception  of  con- 
verted Jews ; who,  in  1377,  in  consequence  of  a Royal 
mandate,  gave  way,  and  surrendered  their  House  to  the 
purpose  For  which  it  is  still  applied,  the  preservation  of 
Chancery  Rolls,  winch  ore  kept  in  presses  in  the  Chapel 
designed  hy  Inigo  Jones.  The  interior  of  the  Chapel 
«a«  fitted  up  in  good  taste  and  at  great  expense  while 
the  late  Sir  Thomas  Plainer  was  Master.  The  Master 
has  an  excellent  House,  which*  contains  his  Court,  ad- 
joining the  Chapel. 

In  D.  Lupton's  quaint  and  amusing  Tract,  Ieondon  Luptm'sac- 
and  the  Countrey  carbonadoed  and  quartered  into  sere-  C<IU01 
rat  Characters , 1632.  reprinted  in  Park’s  Supplement 
to  the  Harleian  Miscellany , i.  324.  is  the  following  esti- 
mate of  “ The  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery.  These 
were  Imilded  for  profit,  grace,  pleasure,  justice : tho 
buildings  grace  the  city,  the  men  grace  the  buildings, 
justice  and  learning  grace  the  men.  These  places  furnish 
our  land  with  Law : here  Nohility,  Learning,  Law, 

Gentry,  have  their  residence : here  are  Students  and 
Professors;  here  are  Students  that  will  not  be  Profes- 
sors ; here  are  Professors  and  Students ; here  are  Pro- 
fessors not  yet  Students,  and  here  lie  some  that  are 
neither  Students  nor  Professors.  Many  hold  that  for  uu 
excellent  custom  in  the  Temple,  immunity  from  danger 
of  Sergeants  or  such  like  prowling  vermin.*  Some 
live  here  for  profit,  others  for  grace,  some  for  pleasure, 
some  for  ull ; yet  most  for  profit  and  pleasure.  They 
that  mean  to  live  by  Law  desire  not  so  much  the 
theory  as  the  practical  part.  Though  many  here  follow 


• Thta  freedom  from  arrest  within  the  precinct*  of  UreTrople  «kc* 
not  now  appear  to  eik  It  aroec  no  doubt  from  the  privilege  of 
Sanctuary. 
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INNS  OF  the  Law,  yet  all  keep  it  not,  but  some  transgress.  They 
COURT.  are  tjle  semiitEirleB  of  judgment  and  justice:  lie  that  is 
INNATE  l^e  most  expert  in  the  Law  is  the  most  fitting  for  public 
employment  and  the  magistracy  : these  cause  Ca?swr  to 
have  his  due,  and  give  the  subject  his  rignt.  That  land 
is  likely  to  flourish  where  Religion  and  Justice  are 
honoured  and  practised:  take  away  Justice,  and  Reli- 
gion will  halt:  remove  Religion,  and  Justice  will  dege- 
nerate into  Tyranny.  Let  Moses  and  Aaron  rule,  and 
our  Israel  will  prosper.  These  places  moralize,  civilize 
the  younger,  advance  the  learned ; their  founders  in- 
tended the  stablishing  of  peace  and  confirming  of  Re- 
ligion. Many  things  that  begin  with  blows  and  would 
end  in  blood,  are  by  these  Professors  mediated  and 
Christian  agreement  made : their  number,  unity,  and 
great  employment  makes  them  admired.  To  conclude, 
they  are  rich  magazines  for  Law,  store-houses  for 
Policy,  bulwarks  of  K<|uity.  Let  them  ever  flourish, 
os  long  as  they  are  Deo,  Ikgi,  Palria , for  God,  their 
King,  and  Country." 

rnoitcot ad  l^e  Pr***nt  day.  previously  to  being  called  to  the 

mUnion  to  " Bar,  t|ecessary  to  be  admitted  a member  of  one  of 

■n  Inn  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  The  regulations  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Court.  to  which  those  of  the  other  Inns  bear  a strong  resem- 
blance, are  alone  given  in  the  following  account.  The 
applicant  for  admission  need  not  be  present ; but  the 
application  may  be  made  through  the  medium  of  a 
third  person.  The  applicant  must  be  recommended  to  the 
Society  by  one  of  its  members  or  by  two  housekeepers, 
who  are  required  to  certify  that  they  know  the  applicant 
to  be  a proper  person  for  admission.  A Bund  must 
also  be  entered  into  by  the  applicant  himself  and  the 
recommending  member  or  housekeepers,  in  the  sum  of 
£190.  conditioned  for  the  due  payment  of  bb  fees  to  the 
Society.  The  fees  are  generally  more  than  £(i  and  less 
than  £8  a year.  The  expense  of  admission  in  the  year 
1827  amounted  to  £31.  16*.  Before  the  Student  com- 
mences keeping  his  Terms  for  the  English  Bar,  he  must 
deposit  with  the  Society  the  sum  of  £100,  which  is 
returned  without  interest  if  the  Student  die,  or  quit  the 
Society,  or  be  called  to  the  Bar.  No  deposit  is  re- 
quired from  those  who  can  produce  u certificate  of 
having  kept  two  years'  Terms  in  the  Universities  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Dublin,  or  of  being  of  the  Fa- 
culty of  Advocates  in  Scotland,  nor  from  those  who  are 
admitted  merely  for  the  purpose  of  being  called  to  the 
Irish  Bar.  Persons  removing  from  one  Inn  to  another 
are  allowed  the  Terms  which  they  have  kept  in  their 


original  Inns.  A Term  is  kept  by  the  Student  being  INNS  OF 
present  at  five  dinners  during  the  Term  ; three  dinners  COURT, 
suffice  for  three  quarters  of  a Term  ; one  dinner  during  INNATE 
the  Grand  Week  for  half  a Term.  The  Student  must  J 1 
keep  twelve  Terms  (sixty  dinners)  before  he  can  be  called  Term*, 
to  the  Bar,  and  his  name  must  have  been  five  years  on 
the  books,  unless  he  produces  a certificate  of  having 
taken  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Law 
at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Dublin,  in  which  case  three 
years  will  suffice.  He  must  also  have  gone  through 
a certain  ceremony,  which  is  called  performing  an  Ex-  K**™1*** 
ercise,  nine  times.  Exercises  are  performed  thus : 
the  Student  is  furnished  by  the  Steward  of  the  Society 
with  a piece  of  paper,  on  which  is  supposed  to  be 
written  an  argument  on  some  point  of  Law,  but  owing 
to  the  negligence  of  successive  copyists,  the  writing 
now  consists  of  a piece  of  legal  jargon,  wholly  unintel- 
ligible. When  after-dinner  grace  bus  been  said,  the 
Student  advances  to  the  Barristers'  Table,  and  com- 
mences reading  from  this  paper,  upon  which  one  of  the 
senior  Barristers  present  makes  him  a slight  how,  takes 
the  paper  from  him,  and  tells  him  thut  it  is  quite  suffi- 
cient. Students  intended  for  the  Irish  Bar  keep  eight 
Terms  in  London,  and  the  remainder  in  Ireland.  When 
the  twelve  Terms  have  been  kept,  and  the  nine  Excr-  Call  to  the 
cises  performed,  the  Student  may  petition  the  Benchers 
to  call  him  to  the  Bar.  Except  under  very  peculiat 
circumstances  the  petition  is  granted  as  a matter  of 
course.  After  dinner  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  call 
the  Student  is  required  to  take  certain  oaths.  He  then 
retires  with  the  Benchers  to  the  Council  Chamber, 
which  adjoins  the  Hall,  to  sign  the  Register  of  his  call. 

There  are  certain  oaths  to  be  taken  in  the  Courts  of 
Westminster  Hull.  These  should  be  taken  within  six 
months  after  (lie  call.  No  Attorney.  Solicitor,  Clerk 
in  Chancery  or  the  Exchequer,  unless  he  has  discon- 
tinued practice  for  two  years  in  such  branches  of  the 
profession,  and  no  person  who  is  in  Deacon's  Orders, 
or  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  can  be  called.  The 
expense  of  being  called  is  between  £90  and  £100.  The  Course  ot 
line  of  study  to  be  recommended  to  the  Student  must  *twly- 
depend  entirely  on  the  branch  of  the  profession  in  which 
he  purposes  to  practise.  The  three  years  during  which 
he  is  keeping  Terms  should  be  spent  in  the  chambers 
of  a Conveyancer,  an  Equity  Draftsman,  or  a Special 
Pleader;  and  the  first  of  the  three  should,  in  our 
opinion,  be  invariably  passed  with  a Conveyancer.  The 
usual  fee  for  a year  is  one  hundred  guineas. 


INNATE,  1 In,  and  note,  q.  v.  Ft,  inne ; 
Inn  a ted,  | It.  and  Sp.  innato  ,-  Lat . innatus, 

Inna'tive,  Vborn  within,  in,  and  natut,  past 
Inna'turally,  J participle  of  navi,  or  gnaxri;  Or. 
Innatura'mtt,  J to  be  born. 

Born  in  or  within  ; inborn , ingcnerale. 

In  naturally , (in,  privative,)  unnaturally,  contrary  to 
nature,  or  natural  feelings  or  affections. 

—-The  feminic 

By  their  inatiue  dWlynye 

First  and  formorte  when  they  be  chid 

Will  that  thing  dnathry  be  forbid. 

Early  Popular  Poetry.  Scheie  Home  of  fi&men,  L 606. 


For  the  wfaiche  mn*e  demeanure  of  this  woman,  that  she  had 
naturally  stern  r hir  lorda  and  hmbonde,  the  Kyag  (of  Anglyt,  tod 
specially]  of  Went  Sasooi,  wolde  not  suffer  tba  wiues  to  be  cal  I yd 
Sueuys.  Fal-yan,  toL  i.  ch.  167. 

Still  rou«t  I whet  my  young  desires  abated 
Upon  the  flint  of  such  a heart  rebelling; 

Asd  all  in  sain,  her  pride  it  so  imitated, 

Sbo  yields  no  place  at  all  for  pity's  dwelling. 

Daniel-  Sonnet  18.  To  Delia. 
Like  those  that  strive  to  stop  »o«n«  swelling  source, 

(Whose  plenty  none  can  comprehend  in  hounds) 

Which  climbs  above  th'  oppo*ers  of  hb  course 
And  that  which  should  encircle  it  surrounds, 

That  90  innate  i in  itself  is  blest, 

That  ’tia  the  more,  the  more  it  is  depress. 

Dr mft am.  The  Ley  end  of  Pierce  G avert  on, 
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How  God  w*t  pleat'd,  or  griev'd,  they  understood, 

A*  the  first  errour  did  direct  them  right, 

So  that  til  those  who  were  before  the  fioud, 

Were  damn'd,  or  sav’d,  judg’d  by  innated  light. 

Stirling*  L)t*,me*-day.  The  «ur/A  Hour*. 

— - But  no  charroe 

The  Move*  have  these  monsters  can  disarme 
Of  their  i.u naud  rage. 

Hntnngion.  Caitara,  part  i.  To  Mr.  Ertdymion  Porter. 

The  blood  turns  back  to  the  breast } and  there,  by  an  innate,  but 
wonderful  faculty  is  turned  into  milk. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  /Hand,  can.  4.  note  3. 

■ — — Farr*  hence  lies  my  Innaiiue  scale, 
la  rieh  Faroma. 

Chapman.  Homer,  thud,  book  xxi.  Col.  291. 

And  for  the  safe  accew*. 

His  wnne  shall  make  to  his  mnatme  poit, 

IXt  thou  direct  it,  in  as  curious  sort, 

Ak  thy  wit  semes  thee. 

/if.  Hr-  (Myiuy,  hook  v.  fid.  72. 

btnaium/tiy  amongst  kindred  [i*l  infamous. 

Sir  Thonuu  Sort  A.  Plutarch,  fol  207.  Paulma  JEmyLua,  margin. 

It  h an  established  opinion  amongst  some  men,  that  there  are  in 
the  understanding  certain  innate  principles;  some  primary  notions, 
*«»ai  fr*u*4,  characters,  as  it  were,  stamped  upon  the  mind  of  man, 
which  the  soul  receives  in  its  very  first  being,  and  brings  into  the 
world  with  it.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  convince  unprejudiced 
readers  of  the  falsenen  of  this  suppuuLion,  if  I should  only  shew  (as 
1 hope  I slsall  In  the  following  parts  of  this  discourse)  how  man, 
barely  by  the  use  of  their  natural  faculties,  may  attain  to  all  the 
knowledge  they  have,  without  the  help  of  any  innate  impressions ; 
and  msy  arrive  al  certainty,  without  any  such  original  notions  or 
principles. 

Locke.  Work*,  ml.  i.  p.  3,  4.  Of  Human  Underttandtng,  book  i. 

eh.  u.  sec.  1. 

The  innate  perception  of  first  troths,  maintained  by  Descartes  ami 
leibneit*,  and  which  raiaed  such  warm  and  subtle  disputes  among 
the  metaphysicians  of  that  age,  is  a doctrine  derived  from  Plato,  that 
exuberant  source  of  sublime  instruction  to  every  attentive  mind. 

Out  rut.  On  the  Diaevreriet  «U> » Anted  to  ike  Modem*,  part  i.  ch.  ii. 

INNAVIGABLE,  in,  aud  navigable,  q.  v. ; Lnt. 
navis,  a ship  ; Sp.  innavegable  ; Ft.  innavigable  " In- 
navigable, that  camtot  be  sailed  in."  Cot. 

This  let  me  crave,  since  near  your  grove  the  road 
To  Hell  lies  open,  and  the  dark  abode 
Which  Acheron  surrounds,  th'  mmnngable  flood. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  AZnrnt,  book  rl. 

0,  piteous  of  my  fate,  vouchsafe  to  shew 
(For  what's  sequester'd  from  celestial  view?) 

What  power  becalms  th'  innavigable  seas  ? 

What  guilt  provokes  him,  and  wnat  vows  appease  ? 

Pope.  Homer.  Mad,  hook  iv. 

INNITENCY,  from  the  Lai.  inniti , to  lean  upon. 

A leaning  or  rest  upon  ; pressure. 

The  imitency  and  sfresaa  being  made  upon  the  Hypomochlura  or 
fukimeut  in  the  decussation. 

Sir  T ho  mat  Brown.  Cpin  Garden,  ch.  ii. 

INNOBLE,  t.  e.  to  ennoble,  q.  t>. 

God  sent  into  the  world  his  only  son  fbr  remedy  to  humane  mise- 
ries, to  tamable  out  nature  by  an  union  with  Divinity,  to  sanctifie  it 
with  his  justice,  &c. 

Taylor.  The  Great  Exemplar,  part  i.  ad  sec.  1. 
rNNOCENT,  \ Fr.  innocent ; It.  and  Sp.  inno~ 
Fnnucently,  f emit;  Lat.  innocens,  in,  and  no- 

I'nnocence,  | ems,  present  participle  of  nocere,  to 

I'nnocexcy.  ) hurt  or  harm.  See  In.noxiols. 

Doing  no  hurt  or  harm  ; willing  to  do  no  hurt,  or 
harm,  or  mischief;  harmless,  blameless,  faultless,  guile- 
less; able  to  do  no  hurt,  or  harm,  or  mischief;  weak, 
(*c.  in  mind,)  imbecile,  silly,  foolish. 

For  it  Kisemyde,  that  such  a man  were  a bisebop  to  us,  huol:» 
ynnoernt.  undefouled,  cleen,  departid  fro  synful  men,  and  maad  higher 
than  heutnes.  Htc dif  Ebmett,  ch.  vii. 


INNATE. 

INNO- 

CENT. 


For  as  the  lamb  toward  his  deth  is  brought. 

So  susit  this  innocent  before  the  king. 

Chaucer,  The  Man  of  Lowe*  Tale,  v.  5038 
Gret  was  live  drede  and  eke  the  repentance 
Of  hem  that  hodden  wrung*  tuspeebon 
Upon  this  tely  innocent  Custancc. 

14.  Ib.  v.  5102 

Tlie  sorwe  of  Dorigeue  he  told  him  ala, 

How  loth  hire  wu  to  ben  a wicked  wif, 

And  that  she  lever  had  lost  that  day  hire  lif ; 

And  that  her  trouth  she  swore  thurgh  innvencc. 

Id.  The  Fran  he  let  net  Tale,  v,  119(15. 
But  now  thou  maiett  well  teen  to  what  end  I am  cummen  fur  myne 
m nutmeg,  I re-.iue  paine  of  false  felony  for  gwerdone  of  very  vertue. 

Id.  The  fir *t  Hooke  of  Boenm,  fui.  213. 
And  ei  he  of  them  his  tyma  awailctb, 

And  echeof  them  his  tale  aiTatieth, 

All  to  deciue  an  innocent, 

Whiche  woll  not  be  uf  her  ament 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  ii.  foL  30. 
And  euer  I am  adradde  of  gile, 

In  auuter  if  with  any  wile 

Thei  might  hir  innocence  eachaunte.  Id.  Ib. 

He  prescrueth  the  welfare  of  tlie  righteous,  and  defeodeth  them 
that  walke  innocently.  Bible , Ahno  1551.  Proaerb*,  ch.  ii. 

So  pure  an  innocent  as  that  same  lam  he. 

She  was  in  life  and  euery  virtuous  lore. 

Sf/ntcr.  Fame  Queen e,  book  i.  can.  1. 

A*  when  a greedy  wolfe  through  hunger  fell 
A iillv  lambe  farre  from  the  Bock  does  take, 

Of  whom  he  roeancs  hi«  bloody  feast  to  make 
A lyoo  spves  fast  running  toward*  him, 

The  innocent  prey  in  haste  be  dots  forsake. 

Id.  Ib.  can.  6. 

And  then  she  hits  roe  a blow  o'  the  ear.  and  calls  roc  immoctnl,  and 
icts  me  go.  Bern  Jonton.  The  Silent  Woman,  act  i.  ac.  1. 

When  'tit  hungry  it  will  bleat 
Fiona  your  hand  to  have  its  meat ; 

And  when  it  bath  fully  fed. 

It  will  fetch  jumps  about  your  head. 

As  innocently  to  express 
Its  silly  sheepish  thankfulness. 

Drayton.  The  Mute*'  Elytium.  Sympkal  2. 
He  wist  not  whether  blot  of  foul  offence 
Might  not  he  purg'd  with  water  nor  with  bath  j 
Or  that  high  God,  in  lieu  of  luomicv, 

Imprinted  had  that  token  of  his  wrath. 

To  shew  how  sore  bloud-guiltinesae  he  hal'th. 

Spenter.  Fame  Qmeene,  book  ii,  can.  2. 
Oh!  let  the  grave  mine  imnoemry  bold. 

Before  of  him  this  tyranny  be  told  ! 

Drayton.  The  Legend  of  Matilda  the  Fatr. 

If  any  rosn  doubt  this,  let  him  name  that  natural  desire  whieh  the 
Christian  Religion  doth  forbid,  or  any  way  hinder  tbe  innocent  tafia- 
faction  of : 1 am  confident  he  shall  be  able  to  name  none. 

Skatpt.  H vol.  1.  p.  29.  Sermon  2. 

And  if  kind  Heav'n  should  give  me  back  once  more 
Safe  and  triumphant  to  my  native  shore. 

For  innocence  condemn'd,  revenge  I vow'd, 

Mad  as  I wax,  and  spoke  my  rage  aloud. 

Pitt.  Virgil.  tKneid,  book  ii. 

Yet  I will  never  give  way  to  their  dominion  over  me  any  more ; 
that  so  death  and  judgment  may  And  me  prepared,  if  not  with  un- 
spotted mnoeency,  yet  with  heatty  and  amcere  repentance. 

Sullingfieet.  Sermon  4.  vol.  iv.  p.  163- 
The  Stage  its  ancient  fury  thus  let  fall, 

And  Comedy  diverted  without  gall : 
by  mild  reproofs  recover'd  minds  diseas'd, 

And,  sparing  persons,  innocently  pleas'd. 

Dry tien.  Tke  Art  of  Poetry. 
No  gaudy  ribbons  deck’d  bur  head, 

A trembling  light  no  diamond  shed  ; 

In  while  and  innocency  drest, 

The  plainest  beauties  were  the  best. 

H’arton.  Sappho' t Advice 


INNO- 

CENT. 
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Pain  stood  snipes  tied,  sorrow  fled  away, 

And  every  (are  was  innocently  gmy  i 

Poyie.  The  Anniversary  Mourn  rr. 

INNOCUOUS/)  Lat.  innocuut,  in,  privative, 
Inno'cuously,  >and  noeuut,  from  nocere,  to  hurt 
Inno'cuousness.  J or  hnrm.  See  Innocent,  and 
Innoxious. 

Dome;  no  hurt  or  harm ; hurtles*,  harmless,  inoffensive. 

Pall  lightly  it  ascends  into  the  dear 
And  subtile  sire,  devoid  of  cloudy  storm, 

Where  it  doth  xteddy  stand,  all  uniform. 

Pure,  pervious,  iramixt,  muons'  us,  mild. 

Mur*.  On  the  Sum/,  part  ii.  booh  i.  can.  2.  ttan.  22. 

A generous  lion  will  not  hart  a beau  that  lies  prostrate,  nor  an 
elephant  an  mnoeuous  creature,  but  is,  infeitui  infettis,  a terrour  and 
scourge  alone  to  such  as  are  stubborn,  and  make  resistance. 

Burton.  Anatomy  uf  Melancholy,  fol.  3*18. 

Whether  quails,  from  an  »di«wyi>cracy  or  peculiarity  of  constitution, 
do  innocuously  feed  upon  hellebore,  or  rather  sometime  but  medi- 
cally use  the  same. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Femurs , book  in.  eh.  xxviii. 

And  not  only  iiwecMMu,  but  they  [spider*]  are  very  salutiferous 
loo  in  some  of  the  most  *1ubborn  disease*. 

Drrhaau  Physico-Theedogy,  book  iv.  cb.  xiii.  note  21. 

We  usually  say,  that  the  blow,  which  shakes  a wall,  or  beats  it 
down  and  kills  men  with  the  stone*  it  scatters  abroad,  hath  a greater 
effect  than  that  which  penetrates  far  into  a mud  wall,  and  doth  little 
harm  ; for  that  innocuousnrst  of  the  effect  makes  that,  although  its  it 
self  it  be  as  great  as  the  other,  yet  'lis  little  observ'd  or  coasiderM. 

Dig  by.  Of  Bodies,  ch.  iz.  p.  93. 

Then  alike 

Were  ye  msim>cwo«m  thro*  your  ev’ry  tribe, 

Or  brute,  or  reptile. 

Mato*.  The  English  Garden,  book  ii. 
1NNOMINABLE,  that  may  not  be  nominated  or 
named. 

And  then  namely  of  fouie  thyngv  innominuhle. 

Chaucer . The  first  Boo  he  of  the  Testament  of  lame,  fol.  2931 

I'NNOVATE,^  Fr.  innover;  It.  m nova  re ; Sp. 

Innovation,  >innonar  ; Lat.  innovare,  in,  and  no- 
I'nnovator.  j rua,  new  ; to  do  or  make  any  thing 
n nc 

To  bring  in  or  introduce  any  thing  new;  to  change 
or  alter  the  old  by  bringing  in  or  introducing  something 
new ; to  change  or  alter. 

So  that  if  any  other  do  mnouate  and  brynge  »p  a woonte  to  me 
afore  not  vsed  or  not  heard#,  I would  not  dispreyse  it. 

Udall.  Luke.  Preface. 

Meleager  cessed  not  to  brate  in  the  kinges  head  that  he  coutde 
not  establish*;  himselfe  surely  in  his  est.Hr,  otherwise  then  by  the 
death  of  Perdicas,  whose  ambitious  iunouation  was  (he  Mid)  to  be 
prcuenlcd  in  tyme.  Brende.  Quintus  Curt im,  book  x.  fol. 309. 

It  were  guod,  therefore,  that  men  in  their  innovations  would  follow 
the  example  uf  time  itielfr,  which  indeed  mnavalelh  greatly,  but 
quietly,  and  by  degrees,  scarce  to  be  perceived. 

Bacon.  Essay  24.  p.  140.  Of  Innovations. 

Epicurus  (who  was  also  an  Atomick  Atheist,  having,  in  all  proba- 
bility, a mind  to  innovate  something,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  have 
borrowed  all  from  Democritui}  did  by  violence  introduce  liberty  of 
will  into  bis  hypothesis. 

Cmiworth.  Intellectual  System.  iWfare, 

And  he  that  will  not  apply  new  remedies  must  expect  new  evil*, 
for  time  is  the  greatest  i nnovatour.  And  if  time,  of  course,  alter 
tilings  to  the  worse,  and  wi*iorae  and  counsel!  shall  not  alter  them  to 
the  better,  what  shall  !>•  the  end  ? 

Bacon.  Enays.  Of  Innovations. 

But  every  man  canwnt  distinguish  betwixt  pedantry  and  poetry; 
every  man,  therefore,  is  not  hi  to  innovate. 

Drydm.  Dedication  to  the  .Fond. 

For  whatsoe'er  their  sufferings  were  before, 

Thst  change  they  covet  makes  them  suffer  mure. 

All  other  rrroure  but  disturb  a State ; 

But  innovation  is  the  Mow  of  fate. 

Id.  Ahta/om  and  Aehitvphel,  part  L 
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The  Bishop  of  Winchester  being  appointed  to  preach  the  sermon,  IN  NO- 

did  so  mightily  extol  her  and  her  government,  and  w severely  taxed  VaTE. 

the  disorders  which  he  thought  the  lissom /or*  were  guilty  of,  not  

without  reflections  on  the  queen,  that  he  was  thereupon  confined  to  INNL'RS- 
his  house  till  the  parliament  met.  DO. 

Barnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  Anno  1558.  . ^ — j 

The  word*  of  Governor  Bernard's  ninth  letter,  written  in  Novem- 
ber, 1765,  state  this  idea  very  strongly.  “ It  muq,"  says  he,  **  have 
been  supposed  such  an  u(*o«*rt»0it  as  a Parliamentary  taxation  would 
cause  a great  alarm,  ami  meet  with  such  opposition  in  most  parts  of 
America , it  wax  guile  new  to  the  people,  and  had  no  visible  bounds 
set  to  iL" 

Burke.  Works,  wl.  ii.  p»  382.  On  American  Taxation. 

Why  should  not  a Maccabeus  and  his  brethren  arise  to  assert  the 
honour  of  the  ailtient  law,  and  to  defend  the  temple  of  their  fore, 
fathers,  with  aa  anient  a spirit  as  can  inspire  any  innovator  to  destroy 
the  monuments  uf  the  piety  and  the  glory  of  antient  ages  ? 

Id.  lb.  w|.  sti.  p.  367.  A Letter  to  H'llha ns  Elliot,  Esg. 

INNO'XIOUS,")  Lat  innoiw*.  in,  privative,  ami 

Innci'xiously.  Jnoxnu,  from  noia,  noc-erv , to  hurt 
or  harm. 

Doing  no  hurt  or  harm ; hurtless,  harmless,  inof- 
fensive, 

In  English,  innocuous  and  innortou*  appear  inter- 
changeable : innocent  differs  from  both  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  will  of  the  agent,  and  his  consequent  guilt- 
lessness ; and  in  its  application  to  his  poirrr,  and 
consequent  imbecility. 

But  we  may  safely  use  them,  [purgatives,]  they  being  benign  and 
of  innoxious  qua!  it  if*. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Errourt,  book  iv.  eh.  xiii. 

For  animals  that  can  irnnoxious/y  digest  these  poysons,  become  an- 
tidotal unto  tbe  poyson  digested. 

M.  H.  book  vis.  ch.  zvii. 

— - ■ - - — By  virtue  built. 

It  touch'd  the  skies,  and  spreaJ  o’er  shelter’d  earth 
An  ample  roof : by  virtue  loo  sustain'd, 

And  balanc’d  steady,  every  tempest  sung 
imsonows  by,  or  bade  it  firms  r stand. 

Thornton.  Liberty,  part  iiL  1.  419. 

Swift  as  tbe  word  the  missile  lance  he  fling*. 

The  well- aim'd  weapon  on  the  buckler  rings, 

But  blunted  by  the  bras*  innoxious  falls. 

Pu/i e,  Homer.  Iliad,  book  xvii. 

Mercury,  which  b mnoxious/y  given  in  many  cases  crude  to  wo- 
men in  labour  and  ollieri,  does  easily  acquire,  besides  many  other 
abstruse  medicinal  qualities,  not  only  an  eaielick  or  purgative,  but  a 
salivating  faculty. 

Boyle.  I forks , vol.  ii.  p.  191.  The  Usefulness  of  Saturn!  Ptn/o- 
svfhy,  essay  5. 

Tbe  delusion  hath  ltd  us  into  on  iniquity,  and  authorized  do  crimes : 
it  ha*  been  the  moil  Mssnoiu  of  all  error*,  an  error  pleading  for 
every  virtue,  and  dissuading  from  every  vice. 

J-rt<n,  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History , vol.  ii.  p.  19. 

INNUENDO,  Lat.  innuendo,  from  innuere,  lo  nod 
lo,  to  give  a nod  to,  lo  hint  or  intimate  by  a nod,  and 
thus,  consequentially, 

A hint  or  intimation;  an  insinuation. 

This,  by  an  innuendo,  was  said  to  be  an  evidence  to  prove,  that  he 
[Sidney]  was  in  a plot  against  the  king's  life. 

Burnet.  Own  Times.  Charles  II.  Anm  1684. 

As  by  the  way  of  innuendo, 

Lucas  b made  a an*  iucendo. 

Churchill.  The  Ghost,  book  ii. 

Innuendo,  in  Law.  In  an  artion  for  a written  libel  or 
for  verbal  blander,  if  the  offensive  words  are  not  in 
themselves  sufficiently  intelligible,  or  if,  without  expla- 
nation, their  libellous  or  slanderous  tendency  does  not 
appear,  it  is  usual  for  the  plaintiff  in  his  declaration, 
which  is  the  written  statement  of  his  complaint,  to  in 
sert  parenthetically  into  the  body  of  the  libel  the  neces- 
sary explanation.  As  for  instance,  "He  (meaning  the 
said  plaintiff)  is  forsworn,  (meaning  that  he  had  per 
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INMTKN-  Jared  himself  in  prosecuting  the  said  defendant.)  w 
IX>.  These  parenthetical  comments  are  culled  Innuendoes, 
— and  they  have  that  name  because  the  Latin  word  innu- 
1N  ENT0'  tn<*n  was  a'wa>s  formerly  when  the  pleadings  were 
i ' j in  Latin,  where  the  word  44  meaning”  is  used  at  present, 
v~  The  general  rule  with  regard  to  Innuendoes  is,  that 
they  must  be  merely  explanatory,  introducing  no  new 
matter,  but  referring  only  to  something  which  has  been 
previously  mentioned.  Thus  in  the  instance  put  obo7e 
the  Innuendo  would  be  bad,  unless  the  plaintifi  in  the 
previous  part  of  his  declaration  had  stated  the  fact  of 
his  having  prosecuted  the  defendant.  But  supposing 
that  the  prosecution  be  previously  mentioned,  then  the 
Innuendo  only  explains  the  meaning  of  the  libellous 
words  by  showing  that  they  refer  to  that  particular  pro- 
secution. 

INNUMERABLE,*)  Fr.  and  Sp.  innumerable , 

Innu'mfrabl.t,  >It.  innumerabile ; Lut,  t«nu- 

Ixxt/wKROus.  ) merabilu.  that  cannot  be 

counted ; in,  privative,  and  numerabihs,  from  numeru s, 
which  C.  Sealigcr  and  Vossiut  derive  from  the  Gr. 
viu-av,  to  divide,  to  distribute. 

That  cannot  be  counted  or  told  ; countless. 

Thsrr  vu  newer  trwwr  of  (ermtlal  riche***, 

Nor  precious  stones  rcckcrted  innumentble, 

To  be  of  comparison  vnlo  your  high  goodne*. 

Chaucer.  Certame  BaJadei,  fol.  342. 

They  do  sometime*  bring  forth  an  innumerable  company  of  people 
to  amend  flic  highway*,  if  any  be  broken. 

Sir  Th&num  Afore.  Utopia,  bp  RskitUO*,  book  iu  ch.  Iv. 

Suddaialy  an  innumerable  flight 
Of  harracfull  tjwles,  about  them  fluttering,  cride. 

And  with  their  wicked  wing*  them  oft  did  *imght, 

And  core  annoyed,  groping  in  that  griedy  night 

Spenser.  Faerie  (Jueene,  book  ii.  can.  12. 

He  who  brought  aLl  other  living  creature*  unto  roan,  to  ree  now  he 
would  call  them,  and  would  make  i»»  of  Adam’*  appellation,  reserve  ! 
the  naming  of  man  to  himself : neither  is  there  aoy  one  of  hi*  »***• 
merems  posterity  whom  be  know**  out  by  name. 

I luti.  Workt,  vot  iih  fol.  7.19.  Select  Thowjkit 
Who,  ylU  against  your  art,  innumerout 
Excogitates,  suppiic*,  and  multiplies. 

Chapman,  homer.  Ody **ry,  fol.  22. 

The  earth  produces  him  an  innumerable  multitude  of  beasU  to 
feed,  clothe,  and  carry  him ; of  flower*  and  jewel*  to  delight  aod 
adorn  him  ; of  fruit*  to  sustain  and  refresh  him  ; of  Slone*  and  timber 
lo  Unigt  him ; of  simple*  to  cure  him 

Boyle.  Worht,  **L  ii.  p.  30.  The  Usefulnta  of  Sutural  Pkdo- 
m*phy,  part  i.  way  2. 

Their  innumerably  various  actions  and  era*  designs  are  brought 
(commonly  without  and  often  against  their  wills)  to  conspire  to  the 
accomplishment  of  a plot  worthy  of  G-d. 

U.  Ib.  voh  v.  p.  143.  Of  the  high  Feneration  Man'i  Intellect  meet 
to  God. 

Al  last,  of  snowsr  white,  the  gather’d  flocks 
Are  in  the  wattled  pen  tnmanrrouM  press'd, 

Head  above  bead : and,  rang’d  in  lusty  rows, 

The  shepherds  sit,  aud  whet  the  sounding  shear*. 

TfvjtmvH.  Summer. 

— , Persians  neat  and  Mcdrt 

Advance,  an  infantry  select,  whose  mail, 

Bright-gilt  or  savor'd  o'er,  augment*  the  light 
Of  sparkling  brands,  innumerable  wav'd. 

Glover.  The  At  hem  ad.  book  Xllx. 

Whence  her  muirtw^rtm*  streams 

Flow  ludd  forth,  and  roll  through  trackless  way* 

Their  whit*  waves  o’er  the  sky. 

MaUet.  The  Excursion,  can.  2. 

INOBEDIENT,^  Inobaudirr.  is  found  iu  the 

Imobb'dientut,  > Latin  fathers. 

Inobe'dience.  j Fr.  inobedicnl;  IL  inobbedi- 
enle  ; Sp.  inobedienU ; t'n,  and  obedience,  q.  c.  See  also 


DrsoRFV,  and  Obkv.  Lat.  ob-ed-ire,  from  ob%  and  INOBRDI- 
aud-ire , to  hear,  hearken,  or  listen  to ; and,  consequently, 
to  comply  with,  yield,  or  submit  to  the  will  or  wishes  of 
another.  RAMUS. 

For  inobedient,  wc  should  now  use  disobedient. 

Not  hearkening  or  listening  to ; not  yielding,  not 
submitting ; refusing  to  yield  or  submit  to  the  will  or 
authority  of  another ; acting  contrary  to ; resisting  rule, 
or  order,  or  command,  or  authority. 

For  t*  bi  inobedienee  of  oo  man  manye  been  maad  synners,  so  bi 
lbs  obedience  of  oon  manye  vchulco  be  iuste. 

WicHf.  Romaynt,  ch.  V 

Ther  is  inoJjcd/ence , avaummg,  ipocriuc,  despit,  arrogance,  he. 

Chaucer.  7%e  Persones  Tale,  fol.  ILp.  312. 

ImJ/mlienl  i«  he  that  d isobey etlt  for  despit  to  the  command*  meuU 
of  God.  and  to  bis  aoveraincs,  sod  to  Ins  costly  fader. 

Id.  Ib. 

Thi«  new  of  usmcs hence 
Again*  the  mile  of  conscience 
All  that  i*  humble  he  disxkiweth 
That  he  toward  In*  g«»d  o*  bowclh 
After  the  lawcv  of  hi*  best*. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  i.  fol.  IS. 

Also  that  all  maoer  of  cooqswt**  that  should*  tee  made  by  vs  in 
Fraunce  »pon  the  saitd  iuabedienlei  out  of  the  Duehfo  of  Normandy 
sba)  be  doen  to  the  profile  of  our  saied  father. 

Ha  IL  Henry  V.  The  eighth  Yere. 

Wberfore  wedewre  you  in  this  busyues-e  to  tydt  vs,  that  Uto  say, 
with  money  and  with  men  id  warn-,  to  the  (licit  thjt  mere  tnobr- 
dyrnt  FlMoW  n»arr  bo  subdued  and  brought  tn  obodymre. 

ford  Berne/ e.  Froiumrt.  Cnutyc/r,  vol.  ii.  ch.  211. 

I do  most  humbly  bweecli  the  ki'.g’*  hi*hn***  my  father,  whom  I 
have  obstinately  and  unbethenllf  ntlcnded  in  the  denial  of  the  same 
heretofore,  lo  forgive  mine  uflVnvcs  thereia,  and  to  take  me  to  hi* 
moat  gracious  mrrey. 

Burnet.  Fittory  of  ike  Reformation,  Anno  1.V36. 

INOBSE'RVANT,*)  Sp.  inobiervanle ; Lat.  inob- 

iNonst'HVANCE,  >Mraaa*(  in,  privative,  and  o b- 

I NOitisF.RVArTiOM,  J scirant,  from  obserrarc,  to  take 
heed,  to  regard;  ( ob . and  serrate;  Gr.  Ipvstv,  quod 
idem  notaL  Vossius.  Sec  Conserve,  ante,  and 
OBKKB7E.) 

Heedless,  regardless,  inattentive. 

4.  Tbc  fourth, — breach  and  inobservance  of  certain  wholesome  and 
politic  law*  for  government. 

Baton.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  S58.  The  Judicial  Charge,  e. 

The  enquires  thereof  unto  this  matter  had  no  otner  wny  of  coming 
to  the  author  of  the  law,  but  by  considering  the  effect*  which  the  ob- 
servance or  notemnK  of  it  would  have  on  mankind. 

Warburton.  Works,  voL  v.  p.  121.  The  Dinne  Legatum,  book  v. 
sec.  4. 

If  they  ate  petulant  or  unjust,  be,  perhaps,  has  been  Munud  or 
imprudent 

Hurd.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  344.  Smaro  23. 

There  writer*  are  in  all  this  guilty  of  the  most  »hamefu!l  inobter. 
natnm.  Skuekfurd.  On  the  Creation,  p.  118. 

INOCARPUS,  in  Ilotany,  a genus  of  the  claw 
Drcandria , order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Sapotte. 

Generic  character:  calyx  two-cleft;  corolla  funnel- 
shaped  ; Stamens  in  a double  scries ; drupe  one-seeded. 

One  specks.  I . edidit,  the  Otaheitc  chestnut,  native  of 
the  Islands  in  the  South  Sea. 

1NOCERAMUS,  in  Zoology,  u genus  of  fossil  bivalve 
shells,  allied  to  the  Atitulm  and  Mytili,  which  are  very 
remarkable  for  their  large  size  and  distinctly  fibrous 
structure,  by  which  they  arc  allied  lo  the  Mytiloid  .shells. 

Generic  character.  Shell  bivalve,  free  ; more  or  less 
inequilateral,  irregular,  inequivalved  ; hinge  margined 
with  transverse  grooves,  containing  the  elastic  cartilage  ; 
u inboncs  prominent,  encurved.  The  types  of  the 
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INOCR-  genus  are  Tnoceramut  conccnlrint t,  (Sowerhy,  Mem. 
RAMU&  Concft.,  p!.  305,  fig.  1 — 6.)  and  I.  Sulcal  us,  (pi.  306. 
INODO-  * — ?■)  both  found  in  the  blue  clay  at  Sundgute. 

RATE.  Mr.  Sowerby  has  also  described  a very  large  species 

V— s found  attached  to  flints  in  chalk  ; fragments  of  this  shell 

form  the  peculiar  white  fibrous  spots  which  are  often 
found  imbedded  in  flint  stones.  Brongniart  has  re- 
examined the  species  of  this  genus,  and  has  divided 
it  into  two;  the  first  containing  those  which  are  of  a 
laminar  structure  like  the  oyster,  for  which  he  retains 
the  name  of  Inoceramtu,  forgetting  that  this  word  im- 
plies fibrous  shell,  and  gives  the  name  of  Cutilu*  to 
those  which  are  of  a fibrous  structure.  These  shells 
an*  most  nearly  allied  to  the  genus  Pema , but  differ 
from  it  in  being  more  ventrieosc,  and  in  the  umbones 
being  more  prominent.  The  fossil  species,  Perna 
Tntncii , has  part  of  these  characters. 

INOSCULATE, ^ It.  inocchiare,  inncularc ; Lat. 

Inoculation,  inoculate,  (in  and  oatha,  an  eye,) 

Ino'culatinu,  f to  ineye,  to  put  in  or  insert  an 

Ino'culator.  ’ rye;  or  hud.  The  Turkish  ino- 

culation for  the  small-pox  was  introduced  to  this  Coun- 
try uuder  the  nauie  of  Ingrafting.  See  Ingraft,  the 
Quotation  from  Lady  M.  \V.  Montague. 

To  insert  or  introduce  an  eye,  u bud,  or  graft  ; to  in* 
gruff ; generally,  to  insert,  to  introduce ; to  infect. 

There  U a way  to  grafts  heart"  also  as  well  as  trees,  namely,  by 
colling  off  the  yung  sions  that  sprint;  out  of  the  stalke,  ami  therein  to 
inoculate  as  it  were  the  seed  of  another  plant,  within  the  pith  or 
marow  thereof. 

Holland.  Ptime,  vol.  ii.  book  six.  Col.  27.  Natural  History. 

The  unhappy  affinity  of  Jeliosaphal  with  Ahab  is  no  te*se  guilty  of 
this  slaughter,  (hen  .li  hue*  ambition  ; this  match  by  the  inoculation 
of  one  bud,  hath  tainted  all  the  sap  of  the  house  of  J udah. 

Hal/.  Works,  vnL.  i.  foL  1273.  Contemplations.  Jehu  killing  the 
Sons  of,  <Sj’c. 

Men  generally  observe  the  age  of  the  moon  in  the  planting  of  all 
kind  of  trees,  sowing  of  grain,  grafting  and  inoculating,  and  pruning 
of  fruit-trees. 

Ray.  The  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Creation,  part  t. 

Nor  is  this  metaphorical  inoculation  a modern  invention,  for  we 
find  Homer  taking  the  freedom  to  place  the  eye  of  an  ox,  bull,  or 
cow,  in  one  of  his  principal  goddesses. 

Spectator,  No.  2M). 

**  If  I had  twenty  children  of  my  own, 

1 would  inocnlatf  them  ev'rv  our." 

“ Ay,  but  should  any  of  them  die!  what  moan 
Would  then  be  made,  lor  venfring  thereupon.” 

" No;  I should  think  that  I had  done  the  best ; 

And  he  resign'd,  whatever  should  befall,” 

“ Hut  could  you  really  be  so,  quite  at  nrstT** 

M I could* — Then  why  iaio cu/ate  at  all  V* 
l!  fin vi  On  Inoculation.  Written  i then  it  first  began  to  be  practised 
•n  England. 

TNODIATE,  It.  inodiare,  to  hale.  Emm  the  Lat. 
odium,  hatred,  from  odiste,  to  hate.  As  used  by  South, 
'whose  word  it  appears  to  be.) 

To  cause  a hatred  of,  to  bring  into  hatred  or  dislike. 

For  those  of  the  nncienler  members  of  her  communion  who  hare 
all  along  owned  and  contended  for  a strict  conformity  of  her  rules 
and  sanctions,  as  the  surest  course  to  establish  her,  have  been  so  late 
represented,  nr  rather  reprobated  under  the  ini. dialing  character  of 
high  churchmen. 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  itu  Epts.  Ded.  jig.  A.  4. 

God  intends  In  the  calamities  which  he  inflicts  upon  a pardoned 
person  : partly  to  give  the  world  fresh  demoost ration*  of  Ins  hatred  of 
sin,  and  partly  to  modiate  and  imbitier  sin  to  the  chastised  sinner. 

Id.  16.  vol.  vi.  p.  209. 

INO'DOIIATE,')  Lat.  inodorut,  in , privative, 

iNo'ooRouii.  J and  odorus , from  odor  ; which 


Vowing  thinks  came  from  oiwrfca,  the  Attic  preterper-  1NODO- 
fecl  of  olere , or  as  originally  written,  otl-cre,  to  RATE. 

1NOFFI. 

Having  no  smell ; not  causing  the  sensation  or  acting  c lot's" 
upon  the  sense  of  smelling.  v r ~, 

Whites  are  more  modnratt  (for  the  most  part)  than  flowers  of  the 
same  kind  coloured  ; a*  is  found  in  single  white  violets,  whit*  rose, 
white  gilly-flowers,  white  stock-gilly-flowers,  Ac.  We  find  alto,  that 
blossom*  of  trees  that  are  w hile,  are  commonly  inodaralef  as  cherries, 
pearea,  plums. 

Baron.  Natural  History,  Cent.  vi.  M-C.  507. 

And  if  this  nr  toy  other  mechanical  (abrick  or  contexture  be  the 
causr  of  whiteness,  how  come*  it  tu  pass  that  tome  white  bodies  are 
■ nodorotta  and  insipid,  a*  the  calx  of  harlvhoro. 

Boyte.  /forks,  vol.  iii.  p.  301.  Tkc  History  of  particular  Quali- 
ties, ch.  i v. 

Th«  water,  therefore,  which  be  says  he  *aw  streaming  from  the 
wound,  was  as  truly  water,  as  the  bUmd  was  blood  i the  pure  element 
of  water,  transparent,  colourless,  insipid,  inodorous  water. 

Horsley.  Sermon  9.  vol.  i.p.  199. 

INOFFENSIVE,'!  In,  and  offensive,  q.  r.  Lat. 

Inoffe'nsivbly,  \qffrmus,  from  offend-ere,  to 
Inoffe'nsiveness.J  strike  against,  and,  consequen- 
tially, to  hurt,  (oh,  and  fendtre,  i.  e.  arcere,  depellerc,  to 
keep  or  hold  off,  to  drive  off  or  away.) 

Hurtless,  harmless,  innocuous ; without  driving  or 
striking  against ; sc.  any  thing  to  break  or  impede  the 
course  or  progress ; and,  therefore,  uninterrupted,  un- 
obstructed. 

Is  the  wisdom  of  God  or  the  charitable  framing  of  God'*  word 
otherwise  inoffensive  to  the  Pope's  ear,  than  as  he  may  turn  it  to  the 
working  of  his  mysterious  iniquity  ? 

Mi /ton.  Harks,  ml.  i.  fol.  Si.  .intmaduernons  upon  the  Remon- 
strants' Defence , S(C. 

— For  drink  the  grape 

She  crushes,  tmffrMsive  mount,  and  meathw 
From  many  a berrie. 

Id.  Paradise  Last,  book  v.  |.  345 
Whether  the  Sun  predominant  in  heav'n 
Rise  on  the  Earth,  or  Earth  rite  on  the  Sun, 

Heefrom  the  East  his  flaming  rode  begin, 

Or  shec  from  West  her  silent  course  advance 
With  inoffensn a pace  that  spinning  sleep* 

On  her  soft  axle. 

Id.  16.  book  vni.  L 164. 

I desire  these  my  suggestion*  should  be  a*  inoffensively  taken,  *s 
they  are  innocently  tcndrnd. 

Putter.  Worthies  of  England,  vol,  i.  p.  36. 

Here  must  Uvc  wisdame,  and  inoffrnsttmesse  of  carriage,  as  of  one 
that  goes  ever  under  monitor*. 

Hat/.  Works,  voL  t.  W.  314.  dread.  4,  cpt*L6. 

So  have  I seen  a river  gently  glide 
in  a *moiXh  course,  and  inrffrnstse  tide; 

Hut  if  with  dams  uscurrcni  we  restrain. 

It  bears  down  all,  and  fount  alone  the  plain. 

Addis.n  Otnd,  Metamorphoses,  book  iii. 

1 never  knew  any  that  would  do  it  so  freely,  and  that  knew  how  la 
manage  that  frredom  or  speech  so  inoffensively. 

Lloyd.  A Sermon  Preached  at  the  Funeral  of  Bishop  HHkitu. 

l '*cful  and  intfftnsive  animals  hate  a claim  to  our  tenderness,  and 
it  is  honourable  to  our  nature  to  befriend  them. 

Beattie.  Marat  Science,  part  i.  ch.  ii.  see.  5. 

I couM  not  have  spoken  upon  It  at  all  without  dissenting  from  you 
in  conjunction  »>fl»  many  other*,  ami  I don’t  know  bow  1 could  havo 
signified  my  dissent  more  in>ffmsite/y. 

Warhssrton.  Works,  tel.  xii.  p.  446.  Letters  between  Dr.  lunpth 
and  Dr.  Warburton,  (1*56.) 

INOFFICIOUS,  Fr.  inoffiriettx ; It.  inofficiaao ; 

Lat.  inojficioxut,  uiidutiful,  (in,  and  officiotsu,  from  offt- 
ciutn , that  which  should  he  done,  a duly.) 

Undutiful,  inattentive  to  duty  ; or,  asFlorio  interprets 
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INOFFI-  the  It.  inofficioso,  ungentle,  that  doth  no  good  turn  for 
CIOUS.  his  friend. 


INORDI- 

NATE. 


Qcmics.  Up,  thou  tame  rirtt,  wake; 

And  from  thy  liquid  lirabe*  lhi*»  slumber  shake  ; 

TVimi  drown'rt  thy  selfe  in  uwfiAow  sleep*. 

Bern  Joaton.  Pari  of  tie  King’s  Entertainment  in  passing  to  ha 
CsrxmaJion. 


INOPERATION,  \ In,  and  operation,  q.  r.  and 
Inoperative.  f cooperate,  ante.  Operate,  from 

I,at.  nperari.  to  work.  From  «»«■,  which  signifies 
nperoT,  comet  the  Latin  opui.  Vossius. 

A working  within;  an  efficient  working  or  agency. 
Inoperative,  (in,  privative,)  not  able  to  work ; doing 
no  work. 


When  he  speaks  of  this,  here  is  not  a cold  and  feeble  prevention. 
Hut  an  effectual  ,»>prr alum,  yet  a powerful  creation. 

Hall  Work*,  voL  i.  fol.  702.  Tie  Hot war  <»/  the  Mamed  CJeryie. 


Whether  therefore,  as  fully  just  by  thy  gracious  Imputation,  or,  at 
inchoately  lust  by  thy  gracious  inoverat* »«,  we  are  in  both,  thy  dme, 
thy  undehlrd  ; in  spigbt  of  all  the  blemishes  of  her  outward  adminis- 
tratioos.  God's  church  t*  beautifull.  . 

Id.  to.  col.  ii.  fol-  36S.  The  Beauty  amd  Umltt  of  the  Church. 

lor  though  indeed  the  divine  knowledge  (as  all  other  knowledge) 
be  of  itself  inopcratn*  ; (the  proper  nature  of  knowledge  being  only 
to  apprehend  and  judge  of  what  comes  before  It,  and  rather  to  «p- 
MK  thin  to  work  upon  its  object.) 

1 South.  Sermon,  vol.  n.  p.  133. 


INOPPORTUNE,  Lat.  inopportune , (in,  privative, 
and  opportune  ; f.  e.  locus,  in  quo  navig  antes  portum 
in  propinquo  hobenl;  quasi  oh  portuin  ; convenient  for 
its  port  or  harbour.)  St<-  Importune.  ant e. 

Inconvenient,  unsuitable,  unseasonable. 


Cod  at  first  makes  all  alike,  but  an  indisposed  body,  or  an  moppar. 
tone  education,  or  evil  customs  superinduce  variety  and  dWFtreitrc. 
Taylor.  The  Great  Exemplar,  part  iii.  ad  sec.  15.  numb.  16. 

If  at  any  time  1 seem*  to  study  you  more  inquisitively,  it  la  for  no 
Other  end,  but  to  know  how  to  tweneal  you  to  God,  in  my  prayers. and 
what  u>  ask  of  him  for  you  ; for  even  that  holy  eaerc.se  roav  not  be 
dune  inopportunely,  no  nor  importunr/y 

Lhnne.  Poems,?.  26®.  Letter  to  Sir  H.  G. 

INORDINATE,  1 It.  inordinato ; Sp.  inorde- 
Inordinately,  I nado  j Lat.  inordinatus ; in, 
Ino'rdinatenes»,  > privative,  and  ordinatm  ; ordo, 
Inordina'tion,  ( (from  Gr.  opov  ii,  trrminum 
Ino'rdinancv.  J hunc  fi&i  do,)  a bound  or  limit. 
Out  of.  beyond  all  bounds  or  limits  ; boundless;,  il- 
limitable, excessive ; immoderate,  intemperate,  unruly, 
irregular. 

At  Juuinall  doth  record 
A small  drfaute  in  a greale  lorde 
A tyde  cryme  in  a great  estate 
Is  much  more  inordinate. 

Sh-lton,  Why  come  ye  not  ts  Court. 

Or  if  thou  gcue  vs  aboundauncc  aboue  that  we  desire,  then  geue 
vs  an  hart  to  vs e it  and  to  bestow  it  for  that  purpose  thoo  gaunt  it, 
and  to  deal*  with  our  neighbours,  and  not  to  lou*  it  imrdtnaily. 
Tyndall.  HU rhet,  fol.  222.  An  Exposition  rptm  the  5/A,  6<A,  "/A 
Chapters  of  St.  Mathew*1 1 Gospel. 

Tis  1 say  gietl  odds,  hut  that  we  should  be  caryed  to  i nardiaaty, 
and  exceed  the  bounds  the  divine  law.  have  set  us. 

Glanvtl.  Prtexutenee  «/  Souls,  eh.  ii.  |K  1 2. 

3*0.  Sir,  this  is  from  yoor  wonted  course  at  home, 

When  did  ve  there  keep  such  inordinate  hours  9 
Beaumont  and  fietchrr.  The  J VMt  Gentleman,  act  is.  SC.  1 

* Marius  by  fulfilling  their  iso r>hnate  desire-,  quite  loet  them  all  the 
power  for  which  they  had  to  long  bin  striving,  and  left  them  under 
the  tvrantiy  of  Sylta. 

Stilts,  forks,  vol.  i.  fol.  594.  The  ready  and  easy  Hay  to 
establish  a Free  Commonwealth. 


So  inordinately  [was  he)  given  to  hit  pleasure,  that  on  the  very  INORDI- 
oar  of  hit  coronation,  he  abruptly  withdrew  Himself  from  the  company  NATE, 
of* Im  peers,  whether  in  baequet  or  consultation,  to  sit  wantoning  in  — 
the  chamber  with  his  Algiva.  1NPALE. 

Milton.  Horhs,  voL  ii.  foL  93.  The  History  <\f  England,  bonk  v. 

He  who  is  mercy  itself  abhorres  cruelty  in  hit  creature  above  an 
other  inordmatenemr. 

Hall.  Horhs,  vaL  i.  fol.  1 135-  Contemplations.  The  Gibeomtrs 
Nevenged. 

If  we  add,  that  four,  uareasanable  fear,  is  also  superstition,  and  an 
ingredient  in  it*  definition  ; we  are  taught  by  this  word  to  siguifie  all 
irregularity  and  inordinahon  in  actions  of  religion 

Taylor.  Sermon  8.  part  ii.  fol.  82. 

Peace,  (is)  a tomposodnes*  anJ  vdaleness  of  spirit;  fro* 

from  all  inordinate  perturbation*,  a»d  without  any  kind  of  itch  of 
quarrelling  with  others. 

Bishop  H'llhins.  Of  the  Principles,  3fe.  of  Sutural  Betigion,  book  i. 
ch.  xvii. 

He  is  charged  to  have  done  it  inordinately,  for  private  lucre  and 
profit.  Strype.  Memorials.  Queen  Mary,  yfnno  1554. 

Their  object  is  lo  merge  all  natural  and  all  social  sentiment  in  u»- 
ordinate  vanity. 

Bathe.  WorAf,  vul.  Tl.  p.  31.  Letter  to  a Member  of  the  Sot  tonal 
Assembly. 

INORGANICAL,  in,  privative,  ami  organical,  from 
organ.  Lat.  nrganum Gr.  Spejauau,  from  top^a. 
pret  mid.  of  the  verb,  *p\*ir,  facert,  to  do  or  make. 

See  Diaoroanize,  ante. 

Not  haying  the  organical  or  instrumental  parts  ; the 
instrumental  construction,  arrangement,  or  disposition 
of  parts. 

Msny  erroneous  oplOMftls  are  about  tho  tesenet  and  original!  of  i<| 

[the  rational!  soulej  whether  it  be  fire,  as  Zeno  held  ; harmony,  as 
Arisloxenut ; number,  as  Xenocrates;  whether  it  be  organical.  «r 
innrgameal ; seated  in  the  brain,  heart,  or  bloud  ; mortall  or  imtuor- 
tall ; how  it  tonus  into  the  body. 

Bmrtt/n.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  fol.  26. 

The  mmstcuing  particles  that  rove  up  and  down  in  the  air,  are 
able  to  exercise  a notable  (aod  if  l may  «o  call  it,  a mechanical) 
force,  even  upon  inanimate  aod  morgameal  bodies. 

Boyle.  Horhs,  toL  iii.  p.  799.  Of  the  EJbeao y of  the  Air's 
Moisture. 

INORMOUS,  i.  e.  Enormous,  q.  v.  (e,  and  norma,) 
immoderate,  excessive. 

And  'tis  not  difficult  to  ob«enr*  what  an  nson^nu  strength,  bad 
education  bath  to  deprane  and  pervert  well  dispos'd  inclinations. 

Glanvtl.  Preexis/ence  of  Souls,  ch.  iL  p.  13. 

INO'SCULATE,"^  Lnt.  in,  and  osculan,  lo  kiss. 
Inosculation.  J to  touch  with  the  mouth  or  lips, 
from  osculum , a little  mouth. 

To  conjoin,  to  counite ; by  touch  or  contact  at  the 
extremities. 

Now  thU  fifth  conjugation  nf  nerves  is  branched  to  the  prreordia 
also,  in  some  measure  by  inosculating  with  one  of  its  nerves. 

Derham.  Phystcm  Theology,  book  v.  ch-  rill. 

By  means  of  the  carious  lodgment  and  moscutalnm  of  the  auditory 
nerves  before  mentioned,  the  orgasm*  of  tbr  spirits  should  hf  allayed, 
and  perturbations  of  the  mind  in  a great  measure  quieted  and  stilled. 

Id.  lb.  Kook  iv.  ch.  iii. 

I canot  help  observing,  that  the  vulgar  argument  from  analogy  be. 
tween  plants  and  animals  luseth  much  of  its  force,  if  it  be  considered, 
that  the  supposed  circulation  of  the  sap,  from  the  root  or  lacteal* 
through  the  arteries,  and  thence  returning,  by  inosculation!,  through 
(he  veins  or  bark  vessels  lo  the  root  or  Ucteals  again,  is  ia  no  sort 
conformable  or  analogous  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Berkeley.  H orhs,  vol.  ii.  p.  487-  .S iris,  SCC.  34. 

1NOGGH, t.  e.  Enough.  See  Quotation  from  Tyn 
dall  in  t>.  Insatiable. 

IN  PALE.  See  Impale,  ante. 

Reuben  is  conceived  lo  bear  three  Kars  wave,  Judah  a l)0i<  ram- 
pant,  Dan  a serpent  nowed,  Simeon  a sword  inpate,  the  point  erected, 

Ac.  Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Exrours,  book  v.  eh.  x. 
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INPARDON  ABLE.  See  Impardonable,  ante. 

• Shewyng  th*  that  if  they  dyde  olberwyse,  they  ahuld*  soore  tres- 
paaae  agayotf  hym  v>  y*  it  shulde  be  mpardunakl(. 

Lord  Berners.  Froissart.  Crony  ck , vol.  L ch-  366. 

INPLOTTIN O,  iiii  and  plot , q.  t>.  ; see  also  Com- 
, plot;  plot,  i.  t.  plighted  or  pledged. 

Or  whilst  we  spend  the  freshest  of  oar  tine, 

The  sweets  of  youth  mpJoUmg  in  the  air  ; 

Alas ! how  oft  we  fall,  hoping  to  climb. 

Daniel.  The  Camplamt  of  Rousmmd. 

INQUEST.  See  Inquire,  infrd. 

INQUPET,  r.  Kr.  inquieter;  It  inqtdeiare  ; Sp. 

Inqu'iet,  n.  I inquietar  ; Lai.  inquietare , in,  pri- 

Ixquiet  ACTION,  Vvative.  und  quiet-cere,  which  Vo»- 

I nqui'etnesr,  I sins  thinks  may  be  from  the  Gr. 

Inquietude.  ) KriaOat,  to  He  down.  See  Dis- 
quiet, ante. 

To  deprive  of  quiet  or  repose,  ease,  rest,  peace,  or 
tranquillity;  to  disease  or  make  uneasy;  to  discom- 
pose, to  disturb,  to  vex,  to  harass. 

Durynge  the  more  part  of  his  reigne  he  was  lyttle  or  nolhyng 
toy  i ueted. 

&r  T hennas  Elyot.  The  Governour,  book  L ch.  xxiii. 

For  albeit  tkeae  batail*  and  persecuctot*  skater)  inquiet)  and  trou- 
ble y*  chirches  of  goodmeu  in  ihe»e  bruey  mutasionv  of  empyres  and 
kyagdomsj  yet  hauc  the  godly  euer  this  present  consolation. 

Joye.  Exponcvm  of  Unmet,  ell.  V. 

How  many  vemely  per>oiugi»,  by  outrage  in  riote,  gaminge,  and 
ticne  of  apparaill,  be  induced  to  theft  and  rakfl,  and  romtime  to 
marder,  to  the  inqmetatn  of  good  man,  and  tyoally  to  theyr  owne 
destruction  P 

Sir  Thom**  Elyot.  The  Goventour,  book  ii-  cb.  vii. 

It  wil  gender  sedition*  and  vprorf*  and  niicbc  imqHietenes  in  thy 
realm?,  Joye.  Exposition  of  Darnel,  ch.  si. 

Trial  IIO  person  or  persons,  bodies  politic  or  cnrpo'ite,  Ac,  be  trou- 
bled, impeached,  sued,  inqmeted  or  molested,  tor,  or  by  reason  of 
any  offence, 

mAm.  Works,  rol  i.  bL  133.  Observations  on  the  Articles  of 
Peace,  At. 

V\>  are  SO  far  from  being  completely  Happy  at  long  as  any  disease 
or  inguieitnle  of  mind  or  body  does  attend  us  ; that  the  hope  of  being 
delivered  is  the  only  argument  that  can  afford  us  any  solid  and  ra- 
tional comfort  in  our  afflictions. 

Gl  anvil.  Sermon  at  the  Funeral  of  Mr.  Joseph  Glanvil,  p.  9. 

The  humble  and  obedient  lay  subjects  bo  brought  into  thi*  ambi- 
guity. whether  they  may  execute  the  king's  laws  according  to  his 
jurisdiction  royal,  for  dread  of  the  same  censures  and  pains  comprised 
in  tbe  same  laws,  so  by  them  made  in  their  convocation,  to  the  great 
trouble  anil  ingmetatio*  of  the  lay  subjects  Ac. 

Warhmrtnn.  Works,  roL  vis.  p.  431).  Alliance  between  Church  and 
Slate,  book  ii.  notes. 

None  lives  in  this  tumultuous  state  of  things, 

Where  every  morning  sun  new  troubles  bring*, 

But  bold  inquietudes  will  break  bis  rest, 

And  gloomy  thoughts  di.iurb  his  anxious  breast 

Pom  fret,  T»  his  Friend  under  Affliction 
Yet  can  ambition  in  Abdalla’t  breast 
Claim  but  die  second  place  . there  mighty  lore 
Ha*  fix'd  hi«  hopes,  inquietudes,  and  feats, 

His  glowing  wishes,  and  his  jealous  pangs. 

Johnson.  Irene,  act  iu.  sc.  I. 

I'NQUINATE, r.")  Lai.  inquinare,  alum,  in,  and 

InqUINa'tion.  feunio.  Festux  : and  cunio  from 
the  Gr.  koiu-siu,  (to  make  common,)  quo  notat  polluert , 
con  tam  inarc  ; as  it  denotes  lo  pollute,  lo  contaminate. 
See  Coin  quin  ate. 

To  pollute,  to  contaminate,  to  defile,  to  corrupt. 

For  an  opinion  it  was  of  that  nation  [/Egyptian]  that  Ibis  feeding 
upon  serpents,  that  renentous  food  *o  inguinated  their  ovatl  concep- 
tions, or  eggs  within  their  bodies,  that  they  sometimes  came  forth  ia 
serpentine  shapes. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  Vulgar  Errourt,  book  tii.  ch.  »ii. 

When  they  have  thus  rid  away  the  garbage,  and  rlransed  the 
corpse,  the  rest  they  imbalme  and  Ive  carefull  off : for  to  say  a 
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truth,  these  inward*  be  the  very  pollution  and  inqwnation  of  the  INQl’I  - 

fl“h'  _ ....  NATO. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  280.  The  Banquet  of  the  Seven  Sager,  

A rule,  I fear  (observed  in  tbe  times  of  purification]  not  so  well  INQUIRE, 
observed  by  Christian*  : whereby  not  onely  conceptions  are  prevented,  ' 1—1  v ' 
but  if  they  proceed,  so  vitiated  and  defiled,  that  durable  inquimahoni 
remaio  upon  the  birth. 

Sir  Thomas  Broscn.  Vulgar  Errourt,  book  iv.  ch.  x. 

And  the  middle  action,  which  produceth  such  imperfect  bodies,  is 
fitly  called,  (by  some  of  the  ancient*,)  mgmnation,  or  inconcoctton. 

Bacon,  .Xaturul  History,  Cent.  ia.  aec.  837. 

But  at  it  [the  air]  is  particularly  inqumatetl,  infected, participating 
of  live  various  accident*,  and  informed  by  extrinsical  causes  which 
reader  it  noxious  to  the  inhabitant*,  who  derive  and  make  use  of  it 
for  life. 

Evelyn.  Mtteellaneout  Writings,  voL  L p.  216.  Funufugium,  Sfc. 
part  vi. 

INQUIRE,  v.  ‘ 

Inqui'radle, 

InqlYrbnt, 

Inqli'rer,  Also  written  Enquire , q.  v. 

Inqui'ry,  Ft.  enquerir;  It.  inquirere;  Sp. 

I'nqijest,  inquirer;  Lai.  inquirere , in,  and 

Inquim'tioW,  queerer*,  to  seek.  Qua-rtre, 

Inquisitional,  V ab eo  quod,  qua;  res  ut  recupera • 
Inquisitive,  tur.  datur  opera.  Varro,  lib.  v. 

Inquisitively,  To  seek,  search,  or  examine 

Inquisitiveness,  into  or  after  ; to  ask  or  iuter- 
Inqui'bitor,  rugate;  to  investigate. 

Inquisitorial, 

Inquisito'rious, 

Inquisitu'rient. 

Men  may  not  wete,  why  turneth  euery  wind 
Nor  waxen  wise,  nor  been  inguisilife 
To  know  secict  of  maid,  widow,  or  wife. 

CLwor,  The  Court  of  Lout,  fol.  351. 

Me  liketb  not  in  other  place 
To  lot  no  nun  of  hi*  grace 
Ne  for  to  be  inguisilife 
To  koowe  an  other  man’s  life, 

Where  that  he  lone,  or  lou*  nought. 

flower,  Canf  ,1m.  book  iL  fol.  39. 

Nothing  doubting  but  that  your  Cauoorahle  ries  will  vouchsafe  to 
behold  me  as  I am,  and  neuev  be  *u  curiou*  as  to  inquire  what  t haue 
bene.  Gascoigne.  Steele  Glas. 

W hero p<m  al  we  of  the  inquest  together  went  vp  into  tbe  sayd 
tower,  where  we  fuund  the  body  of  the  uyd  Hun  hlging  vpon  a 
staple  of  iron  io  a gyrdell  of  sylke. 

flail.  Henry  Fill,  The  sixth  Yere. 

They  went  out  all  to  the  gate,  and  made  inquisition  for  their 
friendes,  of  those  few  that  remained  from  the  plague  as  they  came 
oute  of  the  shippes.  Arthur  Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  92. 

In  the  ypere  of  our  t^ord  one  thousand  fiue  hundred  seuentie-foure, 
the  Inquisition  began  to  be  established  in  the  Indio*,  very  much 
against  the  inindes  of  many  of  tbe  Spaniards  tbemsdoes. 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  SfC.  vol.  Ut.  fol.  479.  Milts  Philips. 

They  had  perfect  knowledge  and  intelligence,  that  many  of  vs 
were  become  very  rich,  as  hath  bene  already  declared,  and  therefore 
we  were  a very  good  booty  and  pray  to  the  inquisitors. 

Id.  A. 

Of  eurh  («aid  he)  I chiefly  doe  enqutere. 

And  shall  you  well  reward  to  shew  the  place, 

In  which  that  wicked  wight  his  daies  doth  weare. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qttcene,  book  »-  can.  1 . 

Of  faerie  land  yet  if  he  more  inquire 

By  ceriaine  sigues  beere  set  in  sundry  place. 

He  nny  it  find.  Id.  ft.  book  ii.  Introduction. 

There  may  be  many  more  thing*  inqmrahle  by  you  throughout  all 
the  former  parts,  which  il  were  overlong  io  particular  to  recite. 

Boron.  W»rks,  vol,  iu  p.  5fi9.  The  Judicial  Charge,  Sfc. 

He  enswereth  all  sincere  inquirers  of  troth,  as  he  did  Saint  Thomas, 
l am  the  way  and  the  troth,  and  none  comeneth  to  verity  but  by  roe. 

Mountague.  Dtvoute  Essay  ft.  Trial.  8.  part  i sec.  1. 
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INQUIRE.  Bui  lookt  about  on  »u*ry  aide, 

' To  we*t  which  way  »»rs  b*»t  to  entertain**. 

To  bring  him  to  the  place  wn*r*  he  wnulJ  fame, 
lie  could  no  path  nor  tract  of  fool  descry, 

Ne  by  Mfviry  Ira  me,  «&or  gbrvre  by  avntc. 

Spenser  Fatri  r (Jure*',  book  tL  can.  4. 
Mwogsl  which  it  fell  into  that  faerie*  min. I, 

To  sake  ihia  Union  mavd.  vrbat  vncouth  wind 
Brought  l.er  into  iIiom*  part*,  anil  what  inqu'tl 
Mode  her  dissemble  her  disguired  kind. 

It.  lb  book  iii.  can.  2. 
But  what  concern*  it  thee  when  I begin 
My  everlasting  kingdom  ? Why  art  thou 
Soilicilou*  ? what  mows  tby  in-imtiti-n  7 

Milton  1‘uraditt  Regained,  book  iii.  I.  200. 
Egypt  i«  become  the  sanctuary,  Judea  the  iw^MtrtixiN-hiKise  of  the 
Sonne  of  God, 

HaU.  Hurt*,  sol.  ii,  ful  22.  Conirmplnhoxt.  H"m{  and  the 
Infant ». 

And  ever  as  they  met  with  *nv,  they  would  flo*  ke  about  them,  and 
bee  very  inquisitive : neither  could  they  bee  plucked  away  hom  them 
of  their  acquaintance  ami  know  ledge,  before  they  had  questioned 
every  particular  circumstance  from  point  to  point  in  order. 

IhJiand.  I. tv  tut,  fol.  436. 

If  at  any  time  I seem*  to  study  you  more  it  U for  no 

other  end  but  to  know  how  to  ji  roe  tit  you  to  God  in  my  prayer*, 
and  what  to  ask  of  him  for  you  ; for  even  that  holy  exercise  may  not 
be  done  inopportunely,  no  nor  imporlunely. 

I ht* nr.  //Mrri,  p.  269.  To  Sir  //.  G. 
Wherefore  in  this  ttifcriour  element  man'*  inquisitiveness  cannot 
ne  exorbitant;  this  is  the  part  of  the  world  which  God  hath  most  spe- 
cially dclivrmi  to  man's  d s/iuialion. 

Mounlagne.  Jjt route  Emayrs,  Treat.  1.  part  ii.  sec.  2. 
He  was  constrain'd  to  hide  In*  head,  and  l albeit  the  qua'taine  ague 
hung  sore  upon  him)  to  change  alm>41  every  night  hi»  starting  hole* 
wherein  bee  lurked  ; yea.  and  to  redeem*  himself  with  a peeve  of 
money  out  of  the  laywnftviy  hands  that  made  search  fur  him. 
Holland.  Suetonius.  History  of  Cams  Julius  Cesar,  Dictator,  fol.  1. 

C.  Liciuiua,  the  Pretour,  pul  to  question  in  the  renal,  whom  they 
would  have  io  sit  upon  the  is^viuJina  according  to  the  forme  of  the 
said  law.  And  the  I.,  L.  ordained  himself  to  he  inquisitor. 

Id.  Iavium,  fol.  1127. 

Under  whoa*  [this  impertinent  yoke  of  prelalyl  wyNutfarwu  and 
tyrannical  dunrery,  no  free  and  *plt-ndid  wit  can  nourish. 

Milton.  If  or**,  vol.  i.  fol.  61.  The  Hrumn  of  Church  Government. 

And  tliis  was  the  rare  morsel  so  offi«  iously  snatch'd  up,  and  so 
itl-fasour'dtv  imitated  by  our  tnquw tunrnt  bishop*,  and  the  attendant 
minorities  their  chaplains. 

14.  lb.  fol.  145.  A speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Cn  It  rented  Printing. 

That  the  blUory  of  the  life  of  Christ,  contained  in  the  New  Testa* 
moot,  is  a true  rrlatUin  of  matters  of  fact,  (not  to  io-i-t  heie  on  the 
testimony  of  his  disciples  and  followers,  which  shall  be  considered 
hereafter  in  its  proper  place,)  will,  to  a rational  ingwirrr,  appear  very 
credible  from  hence. 

Clark t.  Evidences  of  Natural  and  /terrified  Religion,  p.  356. 
And  all  that  is  wanting  to  the  perfection  of  .this  art  [meaicine]  will 
undoubtedly  be  found,  d able  men,  and  such  as  are  instructed  in  the 
ancient  rules,  will  make  a lorlher  inquiry  into  it ; and  endeavour  to 
arrive  at  that  which  is  hitherto  unknown,  by  that  wlucti  is  already 
known.  Dryden.  A Parallel  of  Poetry  and  Painting . 


This  is  the  laborious  and  vexation*  inquest  that  the  soul  must  make  INQUIRE 
after  science.  South.  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  258.  — 

Bredcnxle,  in  confidence  of  the  general  favour,  came  at  the  head  of 
two  hundred  gentlemen,  through  the  provinces,  to  Brussels,  and  in 
bold  term*  petitioned  the  governess  for  abolishing  the  inquisition  and 
edicts  about  religion,  and  that  new  ones  should  be  framed  by  a con* 
veolion  of  the  Slates. 

Air  Him.  Temple.  fV oris,  reL  I.  p.  58.  Upon  the  United  Pro- 

vince* 

Tliis  when  1 saw,  inqumtire  to  know 
The  secret  moral  of  ibe  mystic  show, 

I started  from  my  dude,  iu  hopes  to  Rod 
Sotnu  nymph  to 'satisfy  an  lougmg  mind. 

/ try  den.  The  FtoSCtT  and  the  Leaf. 

Hus  accident  made  him  long  after  apprehend  more  from  the  physi- 
cian* than  the  disease,  and  was  possibly  the  occasion  that  made  him 
afterward*  so  inq unit, rely  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  physick,  that 
he  might  have  tlm  less  need  of  them  that  profess  it. 

Boyle.  Hurts,  vol.  i.  p.  xvi.  The  Lift  of  the  lion.  Mr.  Boyle. 

These  men.  by  ex«rci*ing  upon  theological  matters  that  inquisitive- 
nem  and  sagacity  that  ha*  made  in  our  age  such  a happy  progress  in 
philosophical  one*,  will  make  explication*  and  dtsemerus  that  will 
justify  more  t*  an  I have  said  in  praire  of  the  study  of our  rehgion,  and 
live  divine  books  that  contain  the  articles  of  it. 

Id.  lb.  vo|.  iv.  p.  18.  The  Excellency  of  Theology. 

Where  they  looked  for  proof,  it  was  in  a way  more  becoming  ur- 


quuitors  than  judges. 

Burnet.  Own  Times. 


Hidmm  and  Mary,  Anno  1C94). 


K'en  Delia'*  eye, 


As  in  a garden,  roves,  of  hue*  alulae 
Inquire nt,  curious. 

Shenstrme.  Mora!  Piters,  part  IL 
Whatever  his  natural  parts  may  he,  I rannut  recognize  iu  hi*  few 
and  idle  years  the  competence  la  judge  of  my  long  ami  laborious  life. 
If  I can  help  it,  lie  shall  not  be  on  the  inquest  of  my  quantum  meruit. 
Burke.  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  10.  Letter  to  a Noble  ieord. 

Such  rhapsodies  our  shrewd  dUrermng  youth 
l-e»re  from  expert  inquirers  alter  truth  : 

Whose  only  care,  might  truth  presume  to  speak, 

Is  not  to  find  what  they  protein  to  seek. 

Cowprr.  Tirocinium. 

Seriously  it  is  a »d  care  ! that  one  well-meaning  man  should  re 
wildly  mistake  the  end  and  design  of  another,  as  nut  tu  tee  by  the 
turn  and  cast  of  Ibe  d.fficulhe*  and  direouragement*,  that  it  i«thu*ighi 
irony,  addressed  tn  «oin»  hut  Ingot*  then  in  power,  to  shew  them  **ti*t 
diiuid  effect*  that  inquisitional  ‘pint,  with  which  they  were  po- **-»*«•  J, 
would  have  on  Ntrralure  in  general,  at  a time  when  public  liberty- 
looked  with  a very  orkly  fare ! 

Hmrburton.  H arks,  vol.  i.p.  145.  Dedication  to  the  Freedhiulers, 
Anno  173S. 

This  folio  of  four  pages,  happy  work  ! 

Which  nut  ev'n  critics  criticise  ; that  holds 
Inqmisitirr  cmrutioii  while  I read, 

Fast  bound  in  chain*  «if  silence,  which  the  fair, 

Though  eloquent  themselves,  yet  tear  to  break. 

Cutrper.  The  Tusk,  book  iv 

Nr,  Boswell,  whose  inquisitiveness  i*  seconded  by  great  activity, 
scrambled  tn  at  a high  window,  but  found  the  tlaira  within  broke  ■, 
and  could  not  reach  the  lop. 

Johnson.  Hurts,  vok  viii.  p.  193.  A Journey  to  the  Heilrm  Islands. 


INQUISITION. 


Origin.  The  precise  year  of  the  foundation  of  the  Holy  Office, 
or  as  that  fearful  Tribunal  is  better  known,  the  Inquisi- 
tion, is  variously  assigned  between  120S  and  1215. 
But  all  authorities  attribute  its  origin  to  the  Papacy  of 
Innocent  III.  The  immediate  cause  of  its  institution 
was  the  firm  and  persevering  resistance  offered  by  the 
Albigenses  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Romish  Church  ; and 
its  objects  are  laid  down  so  clearly  and  so  boldly  by  the 


Abbe  Marsollier,  {Hist,  del  Inq.  liv.  ii.)  (hat  we  shall 
very  closely  borrow  his  statement  of  them. 

Innocent  perceived  that  however  much  the  Albi^cnses  lament  III. 
might  apparently  he  subdued  by  open  force,  there  never 
would  he  wanting  numbers  to  make  a secret  profes- 
sion of  doctrine  which  no  existing  authority  could  reach, 
lie  projected,  therefore,  as  a remedy  against  this  and  all 
other  secessions  from  his  spiritual  dominion,  a Juris- 
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INQUISI-  fiction  which  should  apply  itself  particularly  to  the  de- 
TION.  lection,  the  punishment,  and  the  extermination  of  lie- 
resy.  The  qualities  required  in  the  Members  by  whom 
such  a Court  should  be  composed,  appeared  to  be  an 
entire  dependence  upon  Home,  and  an  absolute  devotion 
to  her  interests  ; a leisure  undistracted  by  other  cares  ; 
a condition  in  Society  so  little  elevated,  that  their  chief 
honour  might  be  derived  from  their  new  employment ; 
a freedom  from  the  ordinary  bonds  of  life,  which  might 
otherwise,  through  the  various  cliunnels  of  consanguinity 
or  friendship,  be  supposed  to  interfere  with  public  duty ; 
hardness  of  purpose,  inflexibility,  sternness,  rejection  of 
pity ; a burning  zeal,  which  might  esteem  Persecution  for 
the  Faith's  sake  the  chief  of  Religious  duties ; a suffi- 
cient dash  of  learning  ; and,  above  all,  a strong  bias,  it 
mattered  not  from  what  motive  it  might  arise,  against 
all  Heresy. 

The  Domi-  The  Bishopa,  to  whom  hitherto  all  Ecclesiastical 
mrauj.  Causes  had  been  referred,  did  not  satisfy  the  views  of 
Innocent  on  these  points;  and  lie  looked  with  an  eye 
of  anxious  hope  to  the  extraordinary  Body  of  men  which 
had  recently  been  organized  by  Dominic  of  Cabaroga. 
He  found  in  this  Society  an  unbounded  attachment  to 
the  Papacy.  The  solitude  and  retirement  professed  by 
iU  members,  but  which  were  ill  adapted  to  the  ardent 
spirits  which  for  the  most  part  animated  them,  gave  pro- 
mise of  time  adequate  to  the  extent  and  labour  of  the 
task  proposed,  and  of  u most  willing  activity  as  soon 
as  they  should  be  permitted  to  exercise  their  now  slum- 
bering powers.  Hie  poverty  which  they  had  vowed, 
and  the  public  mendicity  to  which  they  were  expressly 
hound,  rendered  the  charge  which  awaited  them  a 
splendid  object  of  ambition.  They  had  already  re- 
nounced their  families,  their  names,  connections,  and 
alliances ; and  one  of  their  chief  boasts  was  a more  than 
Stoical  indifference  to  natural  and  Civil  ties.  The 
austerity  of  their  Rule,  and  the  privations  and  severe  dis- 
cipline exercised  upon  themselves,  encouraged  a reason- 
able belief  that  the  claims  of  others  would  not  be  re- 
garded with  greater  tenderness  than  they  were  used  to 
exhibit  to  their  own.  As  a new  created  Body  they 
abounded  in  zeal ; for  their  Age  they  were  learned  ; that 
i»,  they  were  profoundly  versed  in  Scholastic  subtilties 
and  in  the  Canon  Law.  Moreover,  they  had  an  interest 
greater  than  common  iu  the  destruction  of  the  reigning 
Heretics,  by  whom  they  were  especially  noted  as  marks 
for  public  obloquy,  and  who  spared  no  pains  to  hold 
them  up  to  popular  reprehension. 

With  such  materials  at  hand,  their  employment  was 
easily  arranged.  Missionaries,  as  they  were  at  first 
gently  termed,  were  despatched  into  Provence  and 
Languedoc  ; and  Lombardy,  Romagna,  and  the  March 
«f  Ancona  were  visited  by  Dominican  emissaries. 
Rainier,  or  Raoul,  and  Pierre  de  Castelnau,  both  Cister- 
tiaus,  are  joined  with  Dominic  as  the  first  who  re- 
ceived the  charge  ; and  for  the  association  with  them  of 
Minorites,  who  were  much  employed  in  these  services, 
a most  satisfactory  reason,  when  we  call  to  mind  their 
proceedings,  is  given  hyanold  writer  whom  Du  Cange 
has  cited, — qui  Prtediratorum  rigor rm  mansuetudinc 
u/u  temperarent.  (Guillelmos  dc  Podio-Laurcntii,  c.  40.) 
firM  bKjab  The  professed  object  of  these  Inquisitor*,  for  they 
mvn'  soon  obtained  that  title,  was,  a»  the  name  implied,  to 
inquire  into  the  Faith  of  those  among  whom  they  were 
sent.  By  preaching  and  instruction  they  were  to  labour 
for  the  conversion  of  Heretics.  They  were  to  exhort 
Princes  and  Civil  Magistrates  to  exercise  the  Laws  upon 


stubborn  recusants ; to  register  carefully  their  number  INQUfSf- 
and  qualities  ; to  observe  and  stimulate  the  Bishops  in  TION. 
their  Episcopal  duties  ; and,  above  all.  to  forward  in*  * v-*^ 

formation  on  each  of  these  points  to  Rome,  for  the 
inspection  ami  final  judgment  of  the  Pope,  who  was  to 
be  considered  the  prime  mover  of  this  great  machinery. 

Such  were  the  seeds  of  the  Holy  Office.  Toulouse  ln<nii»iiion 
was  the  first  abode  in  which  a formal  Tribunal  was  *ou" 
erected  by  Gregory  IX.  iu  1229.  It  was  in  these  ter-  **■ 
ritories  that  the  Albigenses  were  roost  formidable,  and 
Raymond  VIL,  the  reigning  Count,  was  compelled, 
after  a long  and  ineffectual  struggle,  to  assist  in  their 
suppression.  But  the  Inquisitors  were  unfavourably 
received  by  the  populace ; they  were  soon  expelled  from 
the  city,  aud,  on  (heir  return,  in  the  end,  were  massa- 
cred. Among  the  slain  was  numbered  Pierre  de  Caa- 
telnau,  the  Prot-Inquisitor.  Raymond  severely  punished 
the  insurrectionists  : and  during  the  reign  of  his  sue* 
censor,  Alfonso,  from  1249  to  1271,  the  Holy  Office  ex- 
isted in  Toulouse  with  full  powers.  The  decrease  of  the 
Albigenses  gradually  diminished  the  occupation  of  the 
Inquisitors,  and  their  credit  appears  to  have  decayed 
together  with  their  activity.  Zeal  was  not  wanting  to 
display  itself  by  occasional  hursts  of  persecution  ; but 
in  most  instances  it  was  exhibited  unseasonably,  and 
contributed  little  to  revive  the  obsolete  authority  of  the 
Tribunal ; so  that,  on  the  annexation  of  this  Province 
to  the  Crown  of  France,  the  Inquisition  retained  little 
more  than  a nominal  existence.  Even  the  annual  in- 
spection of  the  names  of  those  persons  selected  for  the 
magistracy,  (let r VapUoutx,)  in  order  to  prevent  the  ap- 
pointment of  any  one  suspected  of  Heresy,  (a  privilege 
which  had  been  accorded  to  the  Inquisitors  on  their 
first  establishment,  and  which  they  hud  continued  to 
preserve  after  the  extinction  of  their  real  power,)  was 
taken  away  in  1646,  and  transferred  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Toulouse.  The  only  remnant  of  the  Holy  Office  in 
that  City  is  n Dominican  Convent,  which  still  bears  the 
name  of  the  Inquisition,  because  it  was  of  old  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Grand  Inquisitor. 

Under  Innocent  IV.  all  Italy,  except  Naples  and 
Venice,  of  w hich  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  *l 
fully  by  and  by,  had  received  the  yoke  of  the  new  J udges. 

The  opposition  which  arose  from  Naples,  and  which, 
even  to  the  present  day,  has  prevented  the  establishment 
of  an  Inquisition  within  that  Kingdom,  might  naturally 
be  anticipated  from  the  never-ceasing  dissensions  be- 
tween the  Popes  and  the  Neapolitan  Princes.  Even 
when  the  Spanish  influence  had  secured  Naples  to  itself, 
a singular  reason  continued  to  form  a bur  against  the 
introduction  of  the  Holy  Office,  by  that  Power  which 
elsewhere  had  evinced  itself  the  most  ardent  of  its  sup- 
porters. The  Court  of  Madrid  contended  that  the  In- 
quisitors of  Naples,  if  appointed,  should  depend,  not 
upon  the  Congregation  at  Rome,  which  swayed  alt  the 
other  Inquisitions  of  Italy,  but  upon  their  own  Grand 
Inquisitor  ; and  to  such  an  arrangement,  with  so  near 
and  so  restless  a neighbour,  it  was  the  obvious  policy 
of  the  Vatican  to  refuse  assent.  Hence,  although  the 
Pope  has  occasionally  sent  Commissaries  to  decide  on 
charges  of  Heresy  in  Naples,  even  in  these  rare  cases, 
his  Ministers  have  not  been  allowed  to  act  without  per- 
mission of  the  Viceroy ; and  the  cognizance  of  crimes 
against  Religion  has  remained  in  possession  of  the  Nea- 
politan Bishops  undisturbed  by  Inquisitors.  An  at- 
tempt which  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  by 
his  Viceroy,  Don  Pedro  of  Toledo,  to  establish  »he  Holy 
5 f 2 
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INQUISI-  Office  in  form,  led  to  an  insurreclion  in  1544,  which 
TION.  cost  t),e  lives  of  many  Spaniards;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  timely  abandonment  of  the  project,  would  have 
transferred  the  Crown  itself  to  a French  dynasty.  The 
experiment  has  not  since  been  renewed.  For  their 
Mil»n.  other  possessions,  Milan,  while  under  the  Spanish  yoke, 
was  subordinate  to  the  Inquisition  of  Home,  upon 
S«c*ly.  which  it  depended  hefore  its  subjection  : and  Sicily  and 
Sardinia.  Sardinia,  which  had  been  free  from  the  Tribunal  till  their 
unicn  with  Spain,  felt  no  reluctance  to  receive  an  Inqui- 
The  Neiber-  gjtion  from  Madrid.  In  the  Low  Countries,  the  resist- 
Util*.  ance  muj Vatiline(i  against  the  establishment  of  the  In- 
quisition forms  the  most  distinguished  period  of  their 
History.  The  Edict  published  by  C harles  V.  for  it*  in* 
. traduction  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  sagacity  of  his 

sister  Mary.  Queen  of  Hungary;  who.  in  her  administra- 
tion of  these  Provinces,  well  knew  that  the  curtailment 
of  their  Religious  privileges  would  he  the  prelude  lo 
commercial  extinction,  by  the  expatriation  of  their  mer- 
chants. Charles,  therefore,  first  qualified  hi*  Edict  by 
restricting  its  application  to  strangers,  and  modifying 
it  as  il  affected  the  native*;  and  in  the  end  he  aban- 
doned it  altogether.  The  contrary  policy,  which  was 
suggested  by  the  unhappy  bigotry  of  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, who  endeavoured  to  form  in  the  Netherlands  as 
rigorous  an  Inquisition  as  he  found  existing  in  Spain, 
led  to  a war  which  raged  more  than  sixty  years,  and 
which,  after  costing  the  best  blood  and  treasure  of  the 
Mother  Country,  and  desolating  the  most  profitable  of 
her  dominions,  ended,  after  various  fortune,  in  the  en- 
tire overthrow  of  her  power  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  establishment  of  independence  by  the  Seven  United 
Province*. 

Venice.  In  the  State  of  Venice,  the  Inquisition  was  introduced 

about  a century  after  its  first  establishment;  but  the 
wary  Government  of  that  Republic  took  especial  pains 
to  prevent  this  foreign  jurisdiction  from  attaining  any 
power  which  might  endanger  its  own:  and  the  immu- 
nities of  temporal  dominion  were  carefully  preserver! 
from  the  inroads  of  Ecclesiastical  umhitiou.  From  the 
middle  of  the  XI I Ith  century  till  I2S9,  ten  Popes,  by 
repealed  Bulls,  pressed  the  full  acceptance  of  this 
Tribunal  upon  the  Venetians,  but  they  could  obtain  no 
further  admission  than  that  secular  Judges  should  be 
appointed  to  receive  denunciation*  against  Heresy  ; that 
these  Judge*  should  refer  the  examination  of  such 
doctrine*  a*  were  suspected  of  error  to  Theologians, 
who  might  report  upon  them  ; but  that,  in  the  end.  the 
Civil  magistrates  should  both  find  the  verdict  and  pro- 
nounce the  sentence.  In  the  year  which  we  have  lost 
mentioned,  a final  Concordat  was  arranged  between  the 
Doge,  Giovanni  Dandolo  and  Pope  Nicolas  IV.,  and 
the  provisions  which  it  contained  formed  the  future 
basis  of  the  Venetian  Inquisition.  This  Tribunal,  in  the 
Capital,  was  to  consist  of  the  Papal  Nuncio,  the  Bishop 
of  Venice,  and  another  Ecclesiastic  ; but  the  two  latter 
could  not  act  without  the  sanction  of  the  Doge.  In  the 
Provinces,  the  Pope,  in  like  manner,  had  the  barren  pri- 
vilege of  nomination  ; but  his  nominees  were  powerless 
if  the  Doge  enforced  hi*  veto.  Three  Senators  in 
Venice,  three  Magistrates  in  the  Provinces,  completed 
the  Inquisitorial  band  ; and  without  their  presence  all 
proceedings  were  absolutely  null.  They  might  suspend 
the  deliberations,  and  prohibit  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tences of  their  Court,  if  they  judged  them  contrary  to 
the  interests  of  the  Republic.  Secrecy,  the  boasted 
master-engine  of  the  Institution,  was  here  deprived  of 


its  chief  efficacy  as  strengthening  the  Pontifical  arm  ; INQtlSl- 
for  the  assistants  were  sworn  lo  reveal  all  proceedings  TION. 
to  the  Senate,  and  no  uppeul  or  evocation  to  Rome  was  s— 
permitted.  Heresy  was  the  sole  offence  cognizable  by 
the  Inquisitors.  The  Jews  established  in  the  Venetian 
territories  were  freed  from  their  grasp,  for  il  was  plau- 
sibly argued  that  Church  authority  could  nut  extend 
beyond  the  members  of  the  Church.  So,  too,  with  the 
Greeks,  it  was  unjust  that  Rome  should  be  judge  in 
her  own  cause.  Bigumi-t*  could  not  have  offended 
against  a Sacrament,  for  the  second  marriage  being  void 
was  no  more  than  an  infraction  of  the  Civil  code.  Blas- 
phemers, Usurers,  and  Sorcerers,  provided  these  last 
had  not  abused  holy  ordinance*,  were  preserved  equally 
harmless.  Even  with  condemned  offenders,  property 
reverted  to  their  heirs,  so  that  the  great  stimulus  of 
confis nation  was  wanting  to  avarice.  Books,  before 
the  invention  of  Printing,  could  not  alarm  Ecclesias- 
tical jealousy  ; but  even  after  that  discovery,  the  tyranny 
of  the  Press  was  committed  entirely  to  the  vigilance  of 
the  Civil  Magistrates.  All  offence*  of  Priest*  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secular  Judge,  and  even  the  funds  of  the 
Inquisition  were  managed  by  a Venetian  Treasurer,  and 
inspected  and  cont routed  by  the  Senate.  Such  were  the 
chief  barriers  which  Rome,  notwithstanding  her  re- 
peated ultempts,  was  never  able  to  pass.  The  reader 
who  seek*  for  more  minute  particulars  may  find  them 
in  the  1 1 Id  Part  of  Marsollier’*  Hisloire  det  Inquisition s, 
where  the  good  Abbe  has  translated  very  faithfully,  hut 
without  acknowledgment,  the  Ilistoria  itelt'  Inquiti- 
tiom,  ft  particola rmen U-  delta  Veneta,  of  Fra  Paolo. 

(Darn,  Hist.  de  V mile,  v.  24.) 

We  need  scarcely  state  the  causes  which,  before  the  BogiMul 
Reformation,  preserved  our  own  Country  from  the  in- 
road* of  the  Inquisition.  Such  u Court  was  in  all  day* 
most  alien  from  the  genius  of  the  People.  By  those 
who  showed  themselves  impatient  of  control  even  from 
their  own  domestic  Government,  while  it  retained  the 
slightest  residue  of  oppression,  and  who  never  ceased  to 
resist  the  hand  of  native  power  if  it  bore  too  heavily,  it 
was  not  likely  that  the  pretensions  of  a stranger  would 
be  less  reluctantly  admitted.  But  this  is  not  the  place 
in  which  we  are  to  trace  our  Church  History,  and  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  citing  the  very  striking  and 
most  satisfactory  remark  of  Marsollier,  that  the  Popes 
abandoned  their  unavailing  attempts  upon  our  spiritual 
liltertie*  with  the  most  biller  regret ; a regret  enhanced 
by  the  recollection  que  le»  Anglais  elans  de  Unties  Us 
nation * ctl/c  qui  aime  le  plus  d parler  ttt  public  el  A 
dagmaliser,  fan  Stull  persuade  quelle  en  avoit  plus  tie 
bavin.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  words  of  Paramo,  himself 
an  Inquisitor. are  yet  more  to  the  purpose.  In  Anglia, 

Scotid,  alqur  Hibernia,  nulla  sunt  I nquisilioni*  vestigia. 

Itno  in  Vila  Cardinal  is  Poli  innuitur,  ante  injet  irrrn 
ill  a rum  Insula  rum  casum  judicrs  strrulara  crimen 
Htercu-os  cast  re  sol  it  at  ; quod  fortan  magna  potuit 
esse  oecasio,  ut  in  tarn  miser  os  laberentur  errores.  (de 
Grig.  S.  I it  q.  ii.  24.) 

Neither  in  France  nor  in  Germany  did  the  Inquisi-  Germany, 
tion  ever  obtain  more  than  partial  and  temjiorary  esta- 
blishment. The  long  straggle  between  the  Popes  and 
the  Emperors,  and  the  daw  n of  the  Reformation  in  the 
German  States,  were  sufficient  obstacles  against  the 
submission  of  their  Prince*  to  u permanent  spiritual 
yoke  from  a foreign  power;  and  the  Gallican  Church  Franc*, 
(notwithstanding  the  early  example  of  Toulouse)  has, 
on  all  occasions,  maintained  an  independence  of  external 
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INQUISI-  control,  which,  even  when  it  has  been  the  false 
TION.  policy  of  the  Sovereign  to  encourage  Religious  perse- 
cut  ion,  ha*  declined  placing  the  weapons  of  offence  in 
any  hands  but  its  own. 

Robert  th«  In  this  manner,  but  a few  year*  after  the  first  insti- 
Boljtmn,  intion  of  the  Tribunal,  an  inquisitor,  who  had  e*ta- 
blished  himself  in  France,  was  recalled  and  punished, 
though  by  no  means  according  to  his  deserts.  History 
records  few  names  more  utrociomdy  distinguished  than 
that  of  Robert  the  Bulgarian.  This  Dominican,  who 
had  become  a pretended  convert  from  the  execrable  sect 
whose  title  he  justly  continued  to  bear,  was  thought  on 
that  uccount  especially  fitted  to  detect  his  former  com- 
panions, quaprojiler,  '■ays  Matthew  Paris,  omnes  eorum 
complices  nova  at,  el  f actus  at  eorum  accusalor.  malleus 
ft  inimicu * familiars*. , ( ad  ann.  1238.)  In  less  than  three, 
we  believe  than  two  months,  he  burned  or  buried  alive 
about  fifty  of  his  ancient  comrades  of  both  sexes,  (id. 
ad  ann.  1236.)  till  after  having  imposed  both  upon  the 
Pope  and  the  Ring.  Louis  IX.,  for  nearly  six  years,  his 
hypocrisy  was  discovered,  and  his  enormities  consigned 
him  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 

For  the  three  succeeding  centuries,  the  Inquisition, 
even  in  those  times  and  places  at  which  it  existed  at  alt  in 
France,  possessed  very  moderate  powers.  As  early  as 
Philip  IV.  1302,  Philip  IV.  regulated  the  abuses  which  continued 
to  be  exercised  at  Toulouse,  by  ussociating  the  Bishop 
in  all  cases  of  inquiry  with  the  Inquisitor,  and  not  per- 
mitting the  latter  to  act  unless  the  two  accorded.  Hi* 
wise  and  humane  words  are  well  worthy  of  permanent 
record.  Nous  ne  scaur  ions  sou ffrir  quo  la  vie  et  la  mart 
dr  nos  tufts  dependent  du  caprice  et  dc  la  fantaisie. 
tfune  settle  personae,  qudquefois  pru  instructs,  sourent 
aceuglee.  par  la  passion.  (Velly,  »v.  105.)  In  the  reign 
llenrv  II.  of  Henry  II.,  in  1555,  the  formal  establishment  of  the 
Inquisition,  on  the  same  footing  as  in  Spain  and  Italy, 
was  proposed  by  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine.  Gamier 
has  given  at  great  length  the  powerful  remonstrance 
offered  by  the  President  Seguier  to  the  King,  when  an 
Edict  to  this  effect  was  brought  to  him  to  be  registered. 
After  many  sound  arguments,  he  assured  the  Ministers, 
in  conclusion,  of  a truth  which  admits  but  little  doubt; 
il  nt  in  fir  a /tins  que  de  * assurer  dun  Inquisiteur  et  de 
deux  temoins,  et  fussiez-vou*  det  Saints,  rout  seres 
1558.  MUs  comme  Heretiques.  Nevertheless  three  years 
afterwards,  an  Inquisition,  in  accordance  with  that  of 
Rome,  was  erected  in  France  under  a Bull  of  Paul  IV. 
But  even  here  the  Parliament  interfered  with  a salutary 
check,  by  carefully  distinguishing  between  l^iics  and 
Ecclesiastics.  The  lutter  were  unreservedly  left  to  the 
cognizance  of  the  Inquisitorial  Court ; but  against  the 
farmer  the  Inquisition  had  no  further  power  than  that  of 
instituting  a Process  and  declaring  the  accused  to  be 
Heretics;  for  ull  the  rest  they  were  left  to  the  Civil 
Judges.  The  times,  however,  were  loo  turbulent,  and 
the  Reformed  doctrine  was  too  powerfully  advocated  in 
France,  to  allow  of  the  quiet  imposition  of  this  detestable 
1560.  yoke.  Accordingly,  not  two  years  after  the  Pupal  Hull 
of  establish n lent,  we  find  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  once 
more  complaining  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  Court,  and 
earnestly  pressing  the  entire  adoption  of  the  Spanish 
model.  He  was  dexterously  met  by  the  Chancellor 
l’liopilal,  who  knowing  that  there  would  he  a majority 
against  him  in  the  Cabinet,  if  he  o|>enly  opposed  the 
measure,  admitted  its  advantages  if  seasonably  applied, 
but  argued  that  at  such  a moment  the  very  name  would 
create  a revolt.  He  succeeded  in  stopping  the  progress 


of  the  Inquisition,  and  substituted  in  its  stead  the  pro-  INQl'KI- 
vision*  of  an  Ordinance  well  known  in  French  History  TION, 
under  the  nume  of  L'Edit  de  Romorentin. 

It  was  in  the  Western  Peninsula  of  Europe  that  the  Spain  and 
Inquisition  fixed  and  has  ever  maintained  its  strongest  Portugal, 
hold  ; and  it  is  therefore  to  the  establishments  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  that  wc  shall  principally  direct  our  atten- 
tion. The  Arragonesc,  from  the  first,  admitted  this 
Tribunal  in  all  their  dependencies ; but  it  was  not  till 
the  union  of  the  two  Crowns  under  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  that  the  rest  of  Spain  surrendered  its  freedom. 

Each  of  these  Koval  personages  sought  a refuge  from 
unhappiness  in  Bigotry.  Ferdinand  endeavoured  to 
make  compensation  for  crime,  Isabella  to  assuage  afflic- 
tion ; and  the  Priests  were  at  hand  to  profit  both  by  the 
stricken  conscience  and  the  wounded  heart. 

The  year  1481  may,  therefore,  be  c onsidered  as  the  Spaniih  la- 
epoch  of  the  establishment  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  su**iuon, 
and  its  first  edict  was  issued  from  the  Dominican  Con-  481 
vent  of  St.  Paul  at  Seville.  Its  activity  was  chiefly 
directed  against  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  those  un- 
happy offsets  from  them,  who,  having  been  baptized, 
were,  nevertheless,  suspected  of  attachment  to  their 
ancient  Faith  ; and  under  the  stigma  of  being  j Veto 
Christian*,  (Maranos,  the  cursed  race,)  as  they  were 
termed,  were  perpetual  objects  of  jealous  observation. 

It  is  stated  that,  within  ten  months  of  this  first  year  of 
the  Spanish  Inquisition,  in  Seville  alone,  208  New 
Christians  were  burned.  The  scene  of  execution  was 
(lie  Qitemadero,  in  the  suburbs,  a stone  area  crowned 
at  its  angles  with  statues  of  the  four  greater  Prophets, 
which  served  to  support  the  transverse  beam  on  which 
a platform  was  raised.  Here,  as  late  as  1782,  a woman 
accused  of  Moliuism  was  committed  to  the  flames."  it 
ua*  destroyed  in  1810.  in  order  to  erect  a battery 
against  the  approaching  French  army.  These  exercises 
of  power  were  not  deemed  sufficient.  The  Pope,  Sixtus 
IV..  had  been  appealed  to  by  the  numerous  bands  who 
emigrated  from  Spain  under  the  dread  of  persecution; 
and  their  appeal,  instead  of  checking  the  tyranny  against 
which  it  was  directed,  tended  to  it*  firmer  consolidation. 

After  a short  correspondence  with  Isabella,  il  wn*  agreed 
that  the  sentences  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  should,  for 
the  future,  be  definitive.  The  Holy  See  relinquished  its 
powers  of  rcvisal.  and  in  1483  Father  Thomas  de  Tor^gun*,!* 
Torquemada,  (de  Turrecranata,  os  he  is  appropriately  First  (.hand 
Latinized,)  a Dominican,  and  Prior  of  the  Monastery  in  Inqumtor. 
the  Holy  Cross  at  Segovia,  received  his  appointment  as  1483 
first  Grand  Inquisitor  of  Spain. 

Torquemada  arranged  a Royal  Council,  of  which  HisAriictei. 
himself  was  President,  with  certain  subaltern  Tribunals 
under  its  control.  He  issued  also  XXVIII  Articles  of 
Instruction*.  By  these,  voluntary  self-denunciations 
were  especially  recommended.  The  general  spirit  ol 
these  Articles,  for  we  have  not  room  for  details,  may  be 
apprehended  from  a slight  specimen.  Bv  the  Xlth 
it  was  decreed,  that  if  an  Heretic  detained  in  the 
prisons  of  the  Holy  Office  demunded  absolution  and 
appeared  to  feel  true  repentance,  it  might  be  granted  to 
him,  imposing  at  the  same  time  perpetual  imprisonment. 

By  the  Xllth,  if  the  Inquisitors  thought  the  repentance 
pretended,  they  might  refuse  absolution,  declare  the 
penitence  false,  and  condemn  the  prisoner  to  be  burned. 

By  the  XVth,  if  a semi-proof  existed  against  a person 

* Puighiiinch,  Imquinlian  UsmatAftt,  xi.  177.  Perhaps  there  11  a 
mistake  of  one  year  in  the  date.  Tbi»  may  be  the  Hmtn  ubo,  as  w* 

»hal!  show  on  the  authority  of  Unrenteby  and  by,  wax  the  but  autftrer 
in  Spain.  Another  writer,  aa  will  be  teen,  names  1778. 
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who  denied  his  crime,  he  was  to  be  put  to  the  torture. 
If  he  confessed  during  his  agony,  and  afterwords  con- 
firmed his  confession,  he  was  to  be  punished  as  con- 
victed. If  he  retracted,  he  was  to  be  again  tortured  or 
condemned  to  on  extraordinary  punishment.  And  this 
appears  ever  afterwards  to  have  been  the  reflation 
concerning  Torture.  Mariana  has  given  a concise  view 
of  the  effect*  produced  by  Torqucmada’s  Articles.  A 
Turrccrrmatec  edictis  propastla  *pe  vrnur.  homines  pro- 
mise utc  etlatis,  tec  ft*,  condilionis,  ad  decern  ft  septens 
mitha  vitro  crimina  cvnfetso*  nuMorant : duo  miilia 
cr  etna  to*  iff  tie,  majori  numero  in  victim*  Provincial  fitg& 
dilnpsu*.  (de  He  It.  IIt*p.  xxiv.  17.) 

It  is  only  from  such  documents  as  these  Instruction «. 
and  others  similarly  authorized  by  the  Tribunal  itself, 
that  authentic  information  of  its  processes  can  Ik;  de- 
rived , and  on  this  account,  instead  of  adding  one 
more  imaginary  History  of  the  Inquisition  to  the  many 
which  already  exist,  we  shall  content  .ourselves  with 
gathering  a few  scattered  notices,  upon  the  truth 
of  which,  as  furnished  in  the  above- named  manner, 
implicit  reliance  may  be  placed.  It  is  manifest  thut  in 
an  Institution,  one  of  the  leading  principles  of  which 
was  the  most  profound  secrecy,  matters  which  it  sought 
lo  conceal  could  be  discovered  by  one  of  two  means 
only,  either  by  the  treachery  of  its  agents,  or  else  by 
the  revelation  of  some  pri'-oncr  who  had  escaped  ex- 
treme punishment.  Neither  of  these  sonn-es  have  been 
wanting;  but  neither  of  them  cm  dcrnnrtdour  full  con- 
fidence. Good  faith  is  little  to  be  expected  from  a 
renegade,  who,  to  excuse  his  own  apostacy,  will  always 
be  templed  to  overcharge  the  crimes  of  those  whom  lie 
has  abandoned ; and  however  truly  an  individual  may 
relate  the  sufferings  experienced  by  himself,  he  cannot 
he  supposed  to  have  obtained  any  knowledge  of  the 
general  system  of  his  prison-house,  beyoud  his  own 
particular  case.  Our  above  remarks  will  he  borne  out 
by  a very  slight  inspection  of  a few  of  such  Works  on  the 
Inquisition  us  have  l>een  printed  from  time  to  time;  and 
which,  in  truth,  in  their  leading  accounts,  are  nothing 
more  than  mere  transcripts  from  each  other. 

Marsollier,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  treats 
more  of  the  external  History  than  of  the  interior  con- 
duct of  the  Inquisition.  His  little  Volume  is  well 
written,  and  bating  a few  inaccuracies  in  names  and 
dates,  appears  to  have  strong  claims  upon  credibility. 
The  History  of  Limborch  i»  the  fullest  and  most  im- 
portant which  has  been  framed.  He  had  received  much 
information  from  Ornbio,  a Spanish  Jew,  who,  idler 
escaping  from  the  dungeons  of  the  Tribunal,  had  settled 
in  Amsterdam  ; and.  what  was  far  more  vuloahle,  for 
general  purposes,  Limborch  possessed  a Register  of  the 
Sentences  of  the  Inquisition  of  Toulouse  from  1307  to 
1323.  This  he  appended  to  his  History.  He  was  a 
man  of  much  acuteness  and  sagacity.  His  Work  is  not 
pleasantly  translated  by  Chandler,  (who  has  omitted  the 
Toulouse  Register,)  and  perhaps  not  very  harmoniously 
arranged  by  himself;  hut  while  he  relies  upon  his  owu 
stores  he  is  undoubtedly  the  safest  guide  of  his  kind. 
Whenever  he  falls  into  the  track  of  others  we  must  he 
permitted  to  suspend  our  confidence.  We  do  not  call 
to  mind  any  other  History,  save  that  of  Fra  Paolo, 
which  U confined  to  Venice,  deserving  of  separate 
notice,  however  numerous  they  may  be. 

Of  narratives  by  escaped  prisoners,  one  of  the  earliest 
was  published  at  lleidelbergh,  in  lf»67,  by  Raymond 
Gonzalez  de  Montes,  who  nine  years  before  had  lied 


from  the  Inquisition  of  Seville.  The  Volume  St&.  In~  INQUISI- 
quititionit  Hispanicm  arte i aliquot  detect  a is  now  very  TION. 
rare,  and  certainly  contains  many  very  striking  par- 
titulars.  We  speak  of  his  escape  on  the  authority  of 
Llorentr  and  nth  era,  who  roundly  assert  it;  but  it  is 
not  noticed  by  Limborch.  who  merely  says  that  he  was 
a Protestant  who  collected  a Reformed  Congregation 
at  Seville  ; nor  do  we  discover  any  internal  evidence  in 
hi«  own  Volume  that  he  had  ever  been  imprisoned.  His 
statement*  have  bees  unsparingly  copied  by  more  recent 
compilers,  and,  indeed,  form  the  basis  of  most  of  the 
later  professed  Histories. 

William  Lithgow,  a somewhat  fantastical  Scotch  pe-  L»thfow  4 
destrian,  and  an  imitator  more  than  passibustrqui*,  (for  he 
far  outwalked  him.)  of  the  well-known  Tom  Cory  at,  in 
1620  wa-  thrown  into  the  Inquisition  of  Malaga  us  a spy, 
and  was  afterwards  detained  us  a Heretic.  Here  lie  was 
so  cruelly  tortured,  thut  even  after  having  obtained  de- 
liverance. through  the  interference  of  the  English  Am- 
bassador, to  whom  accident  cnubled  him  to  make  his 
case  known,  he  was  crippled  for  life.  The  account 
which  lie  has  given  in  Ilia  Painful  Peregrinations,  when 
divested  of  the  writer's  absurd  quaint  ness  and  affecta- 
tion. is,  perhaps,  not  far  removed  from  truth. 

Of  the  same  class  is  the  History  of  Dellon,  a French  Delius, 
surgeon,  who  passed  two  years  in  prison  at  Goa  towards 
the  close  of  the  XVI Ith  century,  and  was  released  by  uu 
Auto  da  Fe,  at  which  some  others  were  burned  and  him- 
srlf  walked  barefoot.  Moreri,  who  borrowed  from  this 
Narrative  his  account  of  the  Inquisition  of  Goa,  appears 
not  altogether  to  have  been  satisfied  with  it:  cette  Itda - 
turn  doit  Pier  luc  acre  precaution.  Besides  Dellon,  we 
find  Louis  Hurne,  who,  from  I67U  to  1682,  was  immured  flame, 
in  the  dungeons  of  Mexico  ; Isaac  Martin,  imprisoned 
at  Grenada  in  1718;  and  John  Coustrs.  a .Swiss,  who,  Cwtiv*. 
under  a charge  of  Freemasonry,  was  condemned  to  the 
Gallies  by  the  Inquisition  at  Lisboa,  was  released  by  an 
application  from  George  II.,  and  who  having  found  an 
asylum  in  England  published  his  ud ventures  in  1746.  As 
far  as  these  narratives  go,  that  is  to  the  individual  cases, 
they  appear  worthy  of  credit,  and  certainly  afford  damning 
proofs  of  the  cruelty,  injustice,  and  iniquity  of  the  Holy 
Office.  But,  as  may  be  imagined,  the  subject  was  too 
tempting  not  to  seduce  the  Booksellers  into  specula- 
tion ; and  countless  little  Histories  are  to  be  found  of 
sufferings  in  the  cells  of  the  Inquisition,  written  by 
Authors  whose  experience  has  most  probably  been  con- 
fined to  sufferings  in  their  own  garrets. 

Among  Ex-Inquisitora,  in  the  early  part  of  the  XVHIth 
century,  Hiemnimo  Barthelerai  Piazza,  a Dominican, 
a Header  of  Philosophy  and  Divinity,  and  one  off  the 
Delegated  J udges  of  the  Roman  Inquisition,  abandoned 
these  offices  and  took  refuge  in  England,  where  he 
settled  as  a Teacher  of  Languages  at  Cambridge.  He 
published,  iu  1722,  A short  and  true  Account  of  the  In- 
quisition and  it*  Proceedings  as  it  u practised  in  Italy, 
set  forth  in  some  particular  Cases  by  H.  B.  P.  &c.  and 
note,  by  the  Grace  of  God , a Concert  to  the  Church 
of  England.  This  little  Work  is  curious  and,  probably, 
authentic.  Not  such  is  that  of  the  notorious  Archibald 
Rower,  a cunning,  needy,  and  profligate  Scot,  who.  Down, 
educated  at  Douay.  admitted  a Jesuit,  and  having  served 
as  Counsellor  in  Live  Inquisition  at  Macerata,  mu  away 
to  Knuiand  under  very  equivocal  circumstances,  and 
became  evilly  distinguished  as  a party  scribbler.  Of 
his  other  Works  we  need  not  speak  ; none  of  them  re- 
ceived much  credit,  and  certainly  nnue  less  than  his 
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1NQUISI-  Faithful  Account  of  hit  Motive*  for  leaving  the  Office  of 
TION.  Secretary  to  the  Court  of  Inquisition,  which  he  puh- 
s— fished  in  1750.  In  our  own  days  Sefior  Lion* rite,  who 
Uorentt.  styles  himself  Secretary  to  the  Inquisition  of  Madrid 
from  1789  to  1701,  has  given  his  disclosures  to  the 
Public,  and  although  there  are  many  commissions  and 
omissions  in  his  personal  History,  which  necessarily 
occasion  misgiving,  he  has  no  doubt  contributed  in 
degree  to  our  stock  of  information. 

Work*  by  But  the  Works  to  which  a curious  and  diligent  in- 
laquititora.  qujrcr  may  turn  w ith  a certainty  of  most  correct  intelli- 
gence, are  those  of  the  Inquisitors  themselves.  It  is  not 
to  be  imagined  that  they  have  w ritten  down  all  which  they 
hud  it  in  their  power  to  tell  ; but  enough  is  afforded  us 
whereby  we  may  determine  that  the  Tribunal  which 
they  served  wus  the  most  detestable  in  its  construction, 
and  the  most  ferocious  in  its  administration,  which  has 
ever  been  framed  to  gratify  the  evil  passions  of  mankind. 

We  cannot  even  briefly  enter  into  an  examination  of 
the  spacious  Volumes,  a few  of  which  we  shall  content 
Byrne ric-  ourselves  with  naming.  Nicolas  Eymeric,  a Domini* 
can,  was  created  Inquisitor  General  of  Arragon  in  I3jfi. 
lie  was  afterwards  Chaplain  to  Gregory  XI.  at  Avi- 
gnon, and  Judge  of  Heretical  causes,  ami  having  faith- 
fully ministered  to  persecution  for  forty-four  years,  he 
died  after  investment  with  the  purple.  Ilis  Dircctorium 
Inqumtorium  has  been  frequently  printed.  It  is  di- 
vided into  three  Parts.  Hie  1st  treats  of  the  Articles 
of  Faith  ; the  Hd  of  the  punishment  assigned  to  Here- 
tics by  the  Canon  Law  and  the  Decretals  ; of  Heresy 
itself  and  its  diffetent  kinds ; and  of  the  crimes  which 
full  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition:  the  1 1 Id 
of  its  various  processes,  of  the  power  and  privileges  of 
its  officers,  of  witnesses,  criminals,  judgments,  uml  exc- 
Csldtriaaa.  cut  ions.  The  Tract  of  J ohannes  ( 'alder  inns,  de  Utcrehci *, 
printed  in  1571,  is  a similar  copious  Directory,  but, 
notwithstanding  he  is  staled  at  the  head  of  his  1st 
Chapter  to  be  inter  prim  a nos  sue*  triads  crleberrimu *, 
such  is  the  fleeting  nature  of  some  celebrities,  that 
wc  are  unable  to  vouch  for  his  pretensions  to  belief. 
Simai-eu.  Samancas,  a Bishop,  (PaccNSts  Episcopu*,)  has  col- 
lected largely  on  these  matters  in  n quarto  volume, 
n third  Edition  of  which  was  published  at  Home 
in  1575,  De  Catholica  Institutions  Liber  ad  prtrea - 
rendas  el  rxlirpandus  1 1 tr rests  admodum  nnrssariu*. 
Pegna.  Pegna,  who  has  commented  at  much  length  upon  the 
above-mentioned  Work  of  Eymeric,  besides  editing 
the  Lucent  a Inquisitorum  of  Franciscos  Heruardus 
Comcnsis,  and  composing  from  himself  an  Inslructio 
seu  Praris  Inquisitorum , was,  no  doubt,  well  qualified 
for  his  task,  for  he  was  a Spaniard,  in  1588  wus  Audi- 
tor, and  subsequently  Dean  of  the  Homan  Rota.  Otir 
Catalogue  may  finish  with  the  names  of  Francesco 
Bmno.  Bruno  de  Indiciis  el  Torluru,  Lyons,  1547.  Paramo 
Pvum.  de  Origine  et  Progmsu  Sanclte  Inquisition***  rj usque 
Cirtua.  dignitate  rt  vtilitatr , Madrid,  1598;  and  Catena  de 
Officio  Inquixitionis  et  modo  procetiendi  in  eausis  Fidei, 
Cremona,  1642.  Of  two  other  similar  Works  frequently 
referred  to  in  the  strangely  rambling  Volumes  of  Puig- 
blatich,  The  Inquisition  Unwashed,  we  only  know  the 
titles.  Com  pif  acton  de  I listen  ccioncs , and  La  Pratttca 
della  Santa  I nquisizione,  by  Ma*sini. 

Citfistitutioa  Without  entering  to  a further  extent  ujKin  the  hidden 
of ih*  processes  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  than  that  to 
Spanish  which  OieJight  incidentally  afforded  by  the  above  writers 
Inquisition,  will  permit  us  to  tread  with  confidence,  we  may  state 
such  particulars  of  its  external  Constitution  as  meet  the 


public  eye,  and  concerning  which,  as  secrecy  is  not  af-  INQUISI- 
fected,  all  writers  agree.  TION 

The  Supreme  Council  was  composed  of  the  Inquisitor 
General,  nominated  by  the  Pope,  hut  subject  to  a veto 
by  the  King  of  Spain  ; five  Counsellors,  of  whom  one 
must  he  a Dominican  ; a Procurator  Fiscal;  a Secre- 
tary of  the  King's  Chamber;  two  Secretaries  of  the 
Council;  an  Atguazil,  or  Sergeant  Major ; a Receiver ; 
two  Relators ; and  two  Qualif  colors.  The  number  of 
Familiars  (veluti  ex  Inquuihris  fnmilift,  Paramo,  ii.  3.) 
and  minor  Officers  is  veiv  great,  for  their  privileges  are 
extensive,  and  they  are  amenable  only  to  their  own 
Tribunal.  Hence  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  of  the 
noblest  families  in  Spain  are  enrolled  in  the  service  of 
the  Inquisition.  All  the  Provincial  Inquisitions  depend 
upon  this  Supreme  Council,  which  is  equally  paramount 
with  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office  at  Home;  and 
this  Supreme  Council  itself  depends  upon  the  Grand 
Inquisitor,  who  has  the  absolute  nomination  to  every 
| lost  in  the  Tribunal.  No  appeal  lies  from  it.  It 
makes  and  unmakes  statutes  ; it  confirms  or  annuls  the 
sentences  and  decrees  of  the  lower  Inquisitions;  and 
it  has  the  uncontrolled  rule  of  every  matter  connected 
with  its  fund  ions.  The  Inquisitions  dependent  upon  it  Provincial 
are  those  of,  1.  Seville;  2.  Toledo;  3.  Grenada;  4.  loquieitioeu 
Cordova;  5.  Cuenca;  6.  Valladolid;  7.  Murcia;  8. 

Lerena;  9.  Longrono ; 10.  Compustella ; II.  Sara- 
gossa; 12.  Valencia;  13.  Barcelona;  14.  Majorca; 

15.  Sardinia;  16.  Palermo;  17.  Mexico;  18.  Cartha- 
getia  ; 19.  Lima.  Each  of  these  is  composed  of  three 
Inquisitors,  three  Secretaries,  an  Alguazil,  and  three 
Receivers.  Qualificators,  or  Counsellors.  Every  Offi- 
cer of  each  Inquisition,  before  his  appointment,  must 
give  satisfactory  proof  of  Casa  Itmpia,  that  is,  that  he 
is  descended  from  old  Christians,  and  that  not  one  of 
his  ancestors  has  fallen  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
Holy  Office  for  infidelity  or  Heresy.  Above  all,  he  is 
bound  to  the  most  inviolable  secrecy,  and  solemnly 
pledges  himself  that  he  will  not  he  induced  either  by 
promises  or  menaces  to  reveal  any  transaction  of  the 
Inquisition,  with  which  he  may  become  acquainted. 

There  arc  six  chief  offences  to  which  the  Inquisition  Offrncr* 
principally  directs  itself.  1.  Heresy.  2.  Suspicion  of  cafaiuM* 
Heresy.  3.  Protection  of  Heretics.  4.  Magic.  5.  hy  the  la- 
Blasphemy.  6.  Injury  to  the  Inquisition  or  any  of  its 
officers,  and  resistance  of  its  orders  ; and  these  six  of- 
fences, as  they  arc  interpreted,  leave  small  room  for 
escape,  if  the  Tribunal  is  determined  to  fix  on  accusa- 
tion. Thus  Heresy  is  considered  to  be  committed  by  H»ro). 
any  one  who  says,  writes,  teaches,  or  preaches  any  thing 
against  Scripture,  the  Creeds,  the  Articles  of  Faith,  or 
the  Traditions  of  the  Church  ; by  a renunciation  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Religion,  or  an  exchange  uf  it  for  any 
other;  by  practising  or  even  praising  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  any  other  Religion  ; or  by  believing  that 
a man  may  be  saved,  whatever  may  be  his  Faith,  pro- 
vided he  embraces  it  conscientiously.  Those  also  are 
Heretics  who  disapprove  any  rite,  ceremony,  or  usage 
not  only  of  the  Universal  Church,  but  of  the  particular 
Church  to  which  the  Inquisition  belongs ; who  hesitate 
as  to  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  his  sovereignty  over 
General  Councils,  and  his  power  of  dethroning  Princes 
A prendre  lex  chose*  stir  ce  pied,  soys  Marsollier,  (in 
whose  steps  we  are  treading.)  with  very  grave  and  de- 
corous humour,  it  y auroU  bien  des  He  retinues  en 
France. 

There  is  but  little  trouble  requisite  to  render  a man 
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TN'Ql'ISI-  suspected  of  Heresy;  it  is  enough  that  he  advances  any 
HON.  proposition  which  scandalizes  the  hearer,  or  that  he 
omits  to  denounce  a person  who  has  chanced  to  advance 
Suipicioo  of  auc|1  u proposition  in  his  hearing.  Abuse  of  the  Sacra- 
ments,  or  other  Holy  things  ; contempt,  outrage,  or  in- 
jury of  Images;  reading,  possessing,  or  lending  to 
others  Books  condemned  by  the  Inquisition  ; abstaining 
from  the  usages  of  the  Church,  as  passing  a whole  year 
without  Confession  or  Communion  ; eating  flesh  on 
forbidden  days  ; neglecting  mass ; saying  mass  or  con* 
fessing  others  without  Ordination ; or  if  in  Orders,  saying 
moss  without  consecration ; repeating  Sacraments  which 
ought  not  to  be  repeated  ; or  entering  into  marriage : 
if  Laics,  contracting  a second  or  more  marriages  while 
a first  wife  is  alive  ; assisting,  even  once,  at  any  public 
Religious  service  of  Heretics  ; neglecting  a Citation  of 
the  Inquisition  ; or  not  seeking  absolution  after  )>eing 
excommunicated  for  a year's  space; — this,  it  must  be 
admitted,  is  a fearfully  comprehensive  Catalogue.  But 
it  extends  yet  further;  an  intimacy  with  any  Heretic  is 
of  itaelf  enough  to  create  suspicion  of  Heresy ; any  cor- 
respondence with  such  an  one,  even  for  mercantile  nur- 
poses.  is  to  be  avoided  by  those  who  are  careful  ol  their 
own  safely. 

Protection  For  under  the  next  head  of  Protection  of  Heretics  arc1 
t>{  Heretics,  included  such  as  permit  themselves  to  be  engaged  in 
friendship  with  those  not  professing  the  Faith  of  Rome; 
who  warn  them  against  the  Inquisition;  who  point  out 
to  them  methods  of  avoiding  its  vigilance ; or  even  who 
forbear  from  denouncing  them.  This  duty  of  denunci- 
ation is  to  supersede  every  bond  of  blood  or  affection, 
however  closely  it  may  be  knit.  Brother,  sister,  father, 
mother,  husband  or  wife,  against  each  of  these  must 
information  l>e  presented,  if  the  penion  privy  to  their 
Heresy  would  himself  avoid  like  imputation,  and  free 
himself  from  the  terrors  of  the  Holy  Office.  A fortiori , 
the  offence  is  increased  if  assistance  or  even  advice  be 
given  to  any  one  against  whom  the  Inquisition  has 
commenced  a process ; if  a fugitive  or  a recusant  of  a 
Citation  is  housed,  concealed,  or  succoured ; if  a pri- 
soner is  furnished  with  means  of  escape;  or  if  an  Officer 
is  intimidated  or  otherwise  impeded  in  the  execution  of 
his  duty;  if,  without  permission,  a prisoner  is  spoken 
to,  written  to,  advised,  or  even  consoled  ; if  witnesses  are 
tampered  with;  or  if  any  evidence  which  may  be  brought 
to  bear  against  an  offender  is  destroyed  or  concealed. 

Magic,  as  we  need  scarcely  say,  was  a most  fruitful 
source  of  accusation;  hut  on  this  head  the  Inquisition 
was  by  no  meaus  singular ; and  the  Trials  for  Witch- 
craft, for  which  even  our  English  Judicature  must  blush 
to  a comparatively  late  period,  are  not  Its*  disgraceful 
to  human  credulity  than  those  which  are  recorded  in 
BU'|>hemy.  the  Holy  Office.  Blasphemy  speaks  for  itself.  The 
Resitunc*  last  crime,  that  of  Resistance  to  the  Holy  Office,  was 
*>f ih«  Inquw  visited  with  the  heaviest  rigour.  It  was  the  polic  y of 
MtMia.  the  inquisition  to  maintain  itself  by  terror ; disobedience 
to  it,  therefore,  was  in  all  cases  a capital  crime ; ami  no 
hirth,  rank,  character,  or  employment  could  shield  the 
offender  from  assured  extremity  of  punishment. 

Jew*  and  Although  neither  Jews  nor  Mohammedans  were  in 
Mohnamed.  strictness  subject  to  the  Inquisition,  it  is  plain  that  they 
might  easily  be  included  under  three  of  the  heads  of 
offence.  Moreover,  if  they  spoke  or  wrote  any  thing 
contrary'  to  the  Articles  of  belief  common  to  themselves 
and  Christians,  as  an  impugnment  of  the  Unity  of  God, 
&c.  they  might  be  accused  as  Heretics.  So,  too,  they 
were  exposed  to  denunciation  if  they  hindered  the  con- 


version to  Christianity  of  any  of  their  own  brethren,  or  INQL'ISI- 
yet  more,  if  they  sought  to  obtain  a proselyte  to  them-  TION. 
selves.  They  were  forbidden  to  have  in  their  keeping  v—* “v-™-' 
any  prohibited  Book,  even  if,  as  the  Talmud,  it  related 
to  their  own  Creed ; lastly,  they  might  not  engage 
Christian  Nurses  for  their  children.  In  all  these  cases 
the  vengeance  of  the  Holy  Office  most  unsparingly  foh 
lowed  upon  offence ; for  the  Inquisition  had  sagacity 
enough  to  perceive  that  the  dread  of  like  punishment 
frequently  operated  an  a powerful  motive  for  conversion. 

Llorente,  in  his  XXI Id  Chapter,  has  printed  the  Ordinance* 
LXXX1  Ordinances  published  at  Madrid  in  1561,  by  of  Madrid, 
which  to  the  last  the  proceedings  of  the  Inquisition  l* 
were  regulated.  For  the  most  part  they  confirm  the 
following  general  outline. 

On  the  receipt  of  a denunciation,  which  was  the  most  Denuocu- 
usuul  mode  of  proceeding,  (although  common  report,  l,n'n• 
the  suspicion  of  the  Inquisitors  themselves,  or  even 
self-accusation  in  the  hope  of  lighter  punishment,  not 
(infrequently  formed  the  basis  of  Trials,)  the  informer 
swore  to  the  truth  of  his  depositions,  and  pointed  out 
witnesses.  Die  witnesses  were  then  examined,  not  as  Deposition* 
to  the  fact  itself  for  of  this  they  were  never  informed  ; of»itnei*e«. 
hut  in  general  terms,  if  they  had  ever  seen  or  heard  any 
thing  which  was  or  appeared  to  be  contrary  to  the  Ca- 
tholic Fuith  or  the  rights  of  the  Inquisition,  litis  vague 
question  frequently  elicited  matter  quite  foreign  to  the 
subject  under  investigation,  and,  as  may  be  suppose! I, 
gave  rise  to  fresh  processes.  The  depositions  were 
written  down  in  such  form  and  words  as  the  Secre- 
tary approved.  Inquiries  were  then  made  in  all  the 
Tribunals  of  the  Province  if  any  charges  existed  against 
the  accused,  and  this  Review  of  the.  lie  fitters  was  incor 
porated,  if  it  afforded  any  cause,  in  the  Preliminary  In - Preliminary 
ntructinn  ; even  the  same  offence,  if  represented  in  dif-  «u»truciii»n. 
ferent  terms,  was  always  considered  to  be  a distinct 
charge.  The  Instruction  thus  prepared  was  submitted 
to  the  Qualifiers,  who,  by  their  censure,  were  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  propositions  contained  in  it  aimftjuted 
to  Heresy  or  suspicion  of  Heresy.  The  accused  mean- 
time was  cited  thrice  to  appear;  if  he  disobeyed  the  Cilaiiuaof 
third  summons,  he  was  immediately  excommunicated  *ccu*«J 
and  subjected  to  most  severe  punishment,  without  pre- 
judice to  that  which  lie  might  afterwards  receive,  if 
proved  guilty  of  the  original  charge.  But  few,  however, 
were  hardy  enough  to  brave  the  dangers  of  an  attempt 
at  escape  ; for  security  was  next  to  impossible,  and  the 
lowest  punishment  on  detection  was  perpetual  impri- 
sonment. In  Spain,  flight  was  more  difficult  than  else- 
where, for  Bodies  of  men,  not  belonging  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion, but  who  devoled  themselves  to  its  service,  cease- 
lessly tracked  the  object  of  pursuit  through  the  remotest 
districts.  The  members  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood  ( la  Holy  Bro- 
Santa  Hermanddd ) were  dispensed  every  where,  and  therbond. 
under  countless  disguises;  tlieir  great  duty  and  chief 
merit  was  the  arrest  of  the  denounced.  The  Crusade 
(U i Crucia/a ) in  like  manner  took  to  itself  the  office  of 
denunciation ; and  to  these  must  he  added  the  swarm 
of  Familiars  more  immediately  attached  to  theTribunal. 

By  these  last,  if  the  evidence  was  deemed  sufficient,  or  Arfe#L 
if  the  crime  was  of  an  enormous  nature,  the  accused 
was  summarily  arrested,  without  the  previous  form  of 
Citation.  No  asylum,  no  privilege,  no  sanctuary  could 
protect  the  victim : resistance  or  remonstrance  were 
both  equally  vain;  and  he  who  was  once  wanted  by  a 
Familiar  of  the  Inquisition,  had  no  other  course  than  to 
obey  iu  silence. 
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INQU1SI-  The  prisons  to  which  the  accused  were  transferred 
TION.  were  secret,  und  the  captive  had  no  communication  ex- 
'^!"P cept  with  his  gaolers  and  Judges.  He  was  rigorously 
mons'  searched,  and  all  property,  ha>  ing  been  registered,  was 
taken  from  him.  Imagination,  as  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose, has  he«*n  busy  in  painting  the  horrors  of  these 
cells;  and  they  probably  varied  (as  all  prisons  do)  in 
their  degree  of  severity.  But  take  them  at  the  best, 
even  according  to  the  description  of  Llorente,  and  they 
were  abodes  little  fitting  for  a culprit  before  trial,  who 
might  be  altogether  innocent,  and  whose  offence,  even 
if  he  were  proved  guilty  by  the  Tribunal  to  which  he 
was  amenable,  most  probably  was  arbitrary  and  facti- 
tious. “ These  prisons’*  says  the  writer  just  ment  ioned, 
" are  not  as  they  have  been  represented,  damp,  dirty, 
and  unhealthy  ; they  are  vaulted  chambers,  well  lighted, 
not  damp,  and  large  enough  for  a person  to  take  lomt 
exercise  in.  The  real  horrors  of  the  prison  are  that  no 
one  can  enter  them  without  becoming  infamous  in  public 
opinion ; and  the  solitude  and  darkness  to  which  the 
prisoner  is  condemned  for  fifteen  hours  in  the  day 
during  the  winter,  as  he  is  not  allowed  light  before  the 
hour  of  seven  in  the  morning,  or  alter  four  in  the  even- 
ing. Some  authors  have  stated  that  the  prisoners  were 
chained.  These  means  are  only  employed  on  extraordi- 
nary occasions,  and  to  prevent  them  from  destroying 
themselves.''  (c.  ix.) 

Aadience*.  Three  audiences  followed,  one  on  each  of  the  first 
three  days  of  imprisonment : the  forms  of  these  appear 
to  have  been  invariably  the  same,  and  accord  with  such 
as  we  shall  presently  exhibit  in  an  illustrative  case. 
On  the  fourth  audience,  the  Prisoner  for  the  first  time 
learned  the  charge  against  him,  for  hitherto  he  had  been 
only  vaguely  questioned,  and  urged  to  confess  any 
offence  of  which  he  might  be  conscious.  The  Procu- 
Rcquunion.  rator  Fiscal  now  exhibited  his  Requisition,  in  which,  as 
in  the  Preliminary  Instruction,  one  single  charge  might 
be  made  to  assume  numerous  different  shapes,  to  the 
great  perplexity  of  the  accused,  who  was  required,  be- 
tween each  article,  to  reply,  upon  the  instant,  whether 
Mode  ofe*.  jt  were  true  or  false.  The  Judge,  according  to  an  in- 
animation.. hcrent  principle  of  our  English  Law,  is  always  con- 
sidered the  advocate  of  the  Prisoner.  On  what  widely 
different  notions  the  Code  of  the  Inquisition  was  framed 
may  be  learned  from  its  own  inouth.  Even  the  gesture, 
and  the  degree  of  terror  which  the  Examiner  was  to 
assume  in  his  countenance,  were  scrupulously  defined  ; 
and  Massini  ( part  x.  arvert  cliv.)  instructs  him  thus, 
II  giudice.  rrnmtrc  examina  i rei  dee  moslrarti  nd  rolto 
pi  u toxin  rigido  e terribile  che  piacevolc.  Moreover,  in- 
stead of  warning  the  Prisoner  that  he  be  most  careful 
not  to  let  any  word  escape  his  lips  which  may  contain 
self-accuRation,  self-accusation  is  the  chief  object  which 
the  Judge  sought  to  obtain;  and  to  accomplish  this 
purpose  he  was  tutored  in  his  legal  education  to  adopt 
the  most  subtle  stratagems,  in  order  to  entrap  his  vic- 
A iiau*  tim.  We  transcribe  one  of  the  ten  Precautions,  Can- 
gna.  or  tela,  as  Eymeric  mildly  terms  them,  which  are  to  be 
rrcaubon.  u>e<|  to  0b4ajn  Confession.  Si  v ideal  Inquisitor  Htrre- 
ticum  vet  deiatum  nolle  detegere  terilalem,  d sail  rum 
per  tales  non  esse  conviclum,  et  secundum  indicia  vide- 
tur  eidrm  esse  venrm  quod  deponiiur  contra  eum, 
quod  quando  negat  hoc  vd  illud,  Inquisitor  accipial 
Pmcexrum,  et  revolual  eum,  et  post  dicat  ei  “ Ctarum 
rst  quod  non  dicis  verum,  et  quod  ila  fuit  sicut  dico  ego : 
dicas  ergo  veritatem  negotii  clare  sic  ut  ille  credat  » 
conviclum  esse,  et  sic  apparere  in  Procetsu.  Pd  Lcncat 
vol.  xxin. 


in  manu  imam  ctdulam  seu  scripturam,  et  quando  INQl'ISI- 
ddalus  seu  Herreticus  interrogaius  negabit  hoc  vet  iltud , TION. 
Inquisitor,  quasi  admirans,  dicat  ei ; " Et  quomodo  tu 
pot  ex  nrgarr?  Nonne  datum  est  mihiP * El  tunc 
legal  in  cedula  sufi,  et  perrerlai  ram,  el  legal  et  post 
dicat,  **  Ego  di chain  r rrum  ; dicas  portquam  rides  me. 
scire."  Caceat  /amen  Inquisitor  quod  non  tantum  de- 
ter n da  t ad  speciem,  dicendo  se  scire  negotium,  quod  Hte- 
reticus  cognosced  quod  ipse  ignorat ; ted  stet  in  genere 
dicendo,  **  Bene  tci/ur  ubi  Juisti , et  cum  quo , et  quo 
tempore,  et  quid  diristi  :*  et  tangat  sibi  aliquod  errtum, 
quod  scit  ila  esse,  de  aliisaulem  in  genere  toquatur.  {Dir. 

Inq.  iii.  n.  102.) 

The  Prisoner  was  then  asked  if  he  wished  to  make  Choice  of 
a defence,  and  for  that  purpose  he  was  desired  to  select  an  Advaesta 
some  advocate  on  the  list  of  the  Holy  Office.  This 
advocate  was  not  allowed  to  see  the  original  process 
nor  to  communicate  with  his  client.  He  was  to 
frame  his  argument  upon  the  result  of  the  Preliminary 
Instruction  reported  to  him  by  a notary,  in  which 
were  inserted  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses,  un- 
accompanied by  their  names  or  by  any  statement  of 
time  or  place,  and  without  the  introduction  of  such 
circumstances  as  appeared  to  weigh  for  the  Prisoner. 

The  advocate  might  inquire  if  the  Prisoner  intended 
to  challenge  the  witnesses,  that  is  such  persons  as  he 
imagined  to  be  witnesses.  If  he  chanced  to  be  right,  Rstifi'-stioD 
the  deposition  of  the  person  whom  he  challenged  must  «**«!•**••»• 
receive  a Ratification , or,  in  other  words,  the  Judge 
must  ascertain  to  his  own  satisfaction , that  the  witness 
is  deserving  of  credit.  If,  however,  confession  was  not  Torture, 
obtained,  and  the  proofs  were  not  sufficient,  yet  if  semi- 
proof.  such  as  it  is  called,  was  established,  the  Prisoner 
might  be  subjected  to  the  Torture.  Upon  the  fearful 
inflictions  of  the  pulley,  the  rack,  and  the  fire,  we  shall 
not  dwell : it  is  admitted  by  Llorente,  that  none  of  the 
methods  which  have  been  so  often  described  can  he  ac- 
cused of  exaggeration,  and  to  such  an  admission  no 
doubt  can  attach  ; how  far  the  qualification  with  which 
he  accompanies  it  is  to  tie  credited  we  know  not ; “ it  is 
true  that  it  is  so  long  since  Torture  has  been  inflicted 
by  the  Inquisitors  that  the  custom  may  be  looked  upon 
as  abolished,  and  the  Fiscal  only  makes  his  demand  in 
conformity  to  the  example  of  his  predecessors  ; yet  it  is 
equally  cruel  to  muke  the  prisoners  fear  it.*  If  an  ac- 
count given  by  a professed  eye-witness,  in  1820,  in  a 
note  to  the  Preface  of  the  same  Work,  of  the  infliction 
of  death  by  a machine  called  the  Pendulum,  which  in 
lingering  horror  and  refinement  of  cruelly  exceeds  any 
enormity  recorded  of  Phalaris  or  Nadir  Shah,  be  true, 
it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  the  minor  (could  such  an 
epithet  be  anticipated  ?)  barbarity  of  the  Question  had 
been  long  disused,  Muroliu*  is  slated  by  Pcgna  in  his 
Commentary  on  Eymeric.  ( Pars  iii.  Comm,  cx.)  to 
have  enumerated  no  less  than  fourteen  species  of  Tor- 
ture ; and  to  add,  that  he  hiiu>elf  had  invented  others — 
ut  sotnni  subtract  lunem,  quern  laudal  Paulus  Grti- 
landus. 

A full  confession  wus  deemed  so  important,  (because 
without  it  confiscation  was  not  permitted,)  that  if 
Torture  failed  to  procure  it,  the  unhappy  sufferer, 
whose  limbs  were  just  released  from  the  gripe  of  the 
executioner,  and  whose  spirit  wus  yet  broken  and 
distracted  by  the  remembrance  of  the  agonies  which 
he  hud  undergone,  was  exposed,  in  all  his  weakness,  frreeberew 
to  fresh  artifices.  A seeming  friend  was  instructed  artifice*., 
to  gain  his  confidence,  and  by  a show  of  affectionate 
5 o 
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INQU1SI-  anxiety,  to  win  from  his  unsuspecting  reliance  that 
TION.  secret  which  no  bodily  sufferings  could  extort,  Ey- 
meric  shall  again  tell  his  own  story.  Habeat  Inqui- 
sitor unum  dr  complin  bus,  sen  alium  bene  ad  jxdtm 
conversum  ft  de  quo  bene  c onfidert  point,  iUi  capto 
non  ingratum,  ft  permittat  ilium  intrare,  et  facial 
quod  iUe  loquatur  tibi,  ft,  si  opus  furnt,  firm  at  me  de 
stela  sua  adhuc  roe,  sed  melu  abjurasse,  txl  tr eritutrm 
Inquisitor i prodidisse.  Et  quum  Ilarrticus  captus  con- 
fident in  co,  intrrt  q nodarn  stro  ad  Hartticum  ilium 
captuin  protrahendo  locutioncs  cum  eodsm,  et  tandem 
Jin  gat  nirnis  esse  tarde  pro  rcctsru,  ft  remaneat  in  car- 
cere  rum  mdem,  et  de  node  pan  ter  colioquanlur , el 
dicant  sibi  mutuo  qua  ammiserunt,  illo  qui  superin- 
trarit  indueentc  ad  )uk  captum  ; ft  tunc  sit  ordtnatum 
quod  stent  extra  carcerem  an  loco  oongruo  esptorantes 
eos,  auscullante* , et  verba  colligentes , et  st  opus  furrit, 
notarius  cum  eisdem.  {Ib.  tii.  «.  107.)  Be  it  remem- 
bered that  the  contriver  and  teacher  of  this  black  and 
hellish  treachery,  had  persuaded  himself  that  in  prac- 
tising it  he  was  contributing  to  the  Glory  of  God  ! 

Alter  all,  if  semi-proof  existed,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  prisoner  obtained  his  liberty  by  successfully 
braving  the  Torture;  even  when,  according  to  the 
polished  language  of  Eymeric,  he  hus  been  decenter 
quaslionatus  et  tormentis  erporitus.  {Dir.  Inq.  iii. 
sec.  157.)  Few,  if  any,  so  circumstanced  were  per- 
mitted to  return  to  upper  day,  aud  their  lot  was  per- 
petual secret  confinement  in  the  prisons,  by  a refinement 
of  contradiction,  called  those  of  Mercy.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  proofs  entirely  failed,  (a  rare  occurrence,) 
or  if  they  were  completely  established  by  witnesses  and 
Publication  by  confession,  the  Tribunal  proceeded  to  the  Publication 
ofihe  Tw*  0f-fAg  Testimony,  in  which  the  declaration  and  facts  were 
read  to  the  accused ; who  after  each  article  w as  re- 
quired to  admit  its  truth  ; and  here,  if  hr  hud  not  pre- 
viously alleged  any  thing  against  the  witnesses,  by  an 
unusual  clemency  he  was  permitted  to  object  to  them. 
This  indulgence,  considering  the  general  principles  of 
the  Court,  so  unfavourable  to  the  prisoner,  must  be 
viewed  with  surprise;  since  the  depositions  now  first 
read  to  him,  might  perhaps  throw  some  light  on  the 
parties  whose  evidence  had  been  received  by  the  Inqui* 
Dclence.  sitors  ; aud  in  this  pluce  his  Advocate  delivered  his  De- 
fence. The  whole  proceedings  were  then  examined  by 
the  Qualificatory,  who  were  to  pronounce  a definitive 
Sentence  censure,  which  was  the  precursor  of  the  sentence.  If 
this  was  acquittal,  the  prisoner  still  remained  unac- 
quainted with  his  denouncers  and  the  witnesses  against 
him.  and  he  was  considered  happy  in  permission  to  re- 
turn to  his  family,  with  a certificate  of  absolution  ; ufler 
a heavy  demand  for  expenses;  for  the  Inquisition  had 
no  funds  but  such  as  proceeded  from  confiscation. 

A single  case,  which  we  shall  present  below,  will 
serve  more  fully  to  explain  the  forms  which  we  have  just 
noticed.  It  is  taken  from  a volume  published  at  Boston 
in  1828,  under  the  title  of  Records  of  the  Spanish  In- 
qnisiiwn,  translated  from  the  Original  MSS.,  which 
professes  to  contain  a translation  of  some  papers  form- 
ing part  of  the  plunder  of  the  Inquisitorial  Palace  at 
Barcelona,  when  it  was  stormed  by  the  insurrectionists 
during  the  Revolution  of  18111;  and  which  then  fell 
into  tiie  possession  of  an  American  Traveller.  Without 
resting  much  on  this  authority,  which  reminds  us  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  papers  of  Captain  Lemuel  Gulli- 
ver, and  others  equally  veracious,  have  been  obtained  ; 
and  without  vouching  for  the  authenticity  of  these  or 
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any  other  Transatlantic  documents,  it  is  but  just  to  say 
that  internal  evidence  appears  to  be  in  their  favour ; that  , 

if  they  are  a work  ol'  invention,  invention  bus  been 
most  elaborately  employed  ; aud  that  the  forms  repre- 
sented in  them,  for  the  most  part,  accord  with  all  that 
has  hitherto  come  to  light  respecting  the  Tribunal  to 
which  they  relate.  We  cannot  dwell  upon  them  at 
length,  nor  indeed  do  they  deserve  such  notice,  but  we 
may  briefly  mention  some  particulars  of  the  first  case 
which  they  record.  It  is  that  of  Pedro  Gincsta,  a Bra-  ^ 
zier,  who,  in  the  year  1635,  was  accused  of  eating  hacon  p<jM  * 
on  a prohibited  duy.  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Lodi-  <;ine,la. 
emus  as  this  charge  may  appear,  it  involved  at  least 
suspicion  of  Heresy,  and  it  was  attended  with  most 
harassing  consequences  to  the  unhappy  defendant. 

The  order  for  his  arrest  was  issued  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember ; on  the  17th  lie  was  transferred  to  a secret 
prison,  searched,  and  **  allowed  nothing  prohibited.” 

His  property  was,  according  to  custom,  most  carefully 
registered,  and  the  inventory  is  curious  as  it  exhibits 
both  the  minuteness  and  the  jealousy  of  the  Holy 
Office.  An  official  instrument  records,  that  “ the  arti- 
cles found  upon  him  were  two  shirts,  a pair  of  breeches, 
a purse,  one  dincro  and  three  sueldos.  Which  have  been 
given  in  charge  to  the  Camara  de  Pablo.”  Poverty  her- 
self could  scarcely  have  less  to  boast  of;  and  yet  all 
this  nothing  was  taken  from  him. 

His  first  audience  look  place  on  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber, when  he  was  sworn  to  declare  the  truth,  and  to 
observe  secrecy  with  respect  to  every  thing  he  might  see, 
hear,  or  learn,  and  every  thing  which  might  befall  him  ; 
he  was  then  questioned  as  to  his  name,  age,  occupation, 
birth-place,  and  residence  ; his  father,  grandfathers,  pa- 
ternal and  maternal,  wife,  uncles,  brothers,  and  children; 
their  occupations,  birth-places,  and  residences ; the 
occupation  and  descent  of  his  ancestors  and  collateral 
relations,  and  whether  any  of  them  had  been  punished 
or  put  under  penance  by  the  lloly  Office.  If  he  was  a 
baptized  and  confirmed  Catholic  ; if  he  made  it  if  prac- 
tice to  attend  mass,  confession,  and  the  Sacrament,  and 
under  what  Priests.  If  he  could  read  and  write,  and 
had  studied  any  Science  or  Art;  if  he  had  ever  left  the 
Kingdom  of  Spain  since  his  first  arrival,  or  had  any 
dealings  with  people  of  equivocal  Faith.  What  were  the 
events  of  his  life  ; whether  he  knew  or  conjectured  the 
cause  of  his  imprisonment.  He  was  then  informed,  in 
what  appears  to  have  been  the  language  always  em- 
ployed, “ that  in  the  Holy  Office  it  was  not  customary 
to  apprehend  any  person  without  sufficient  information 
that  he  had  said,  done,  or  witnessed  the  commission  of 
something  really  or  apparently  offensive  against  God 
our  Lord,  or  against  his  Holy  Catholic  Faith,  and 
Evangelical  I^aw,  taught  and  preached  by  the  Holy 
Mother  Roman  Church,  or  against  the  just  and  free 
exercise  of  the  Holy  Office;  consequently  he  was  to 
understand  that  he  Was  imprisoned  on  account  of 
some  such  information,  and  he  was  admonished  on  the 
part  of  God  our  Lord,  and  the  glorious  and  blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  to  recollect  himself  and  confess  his  offences 
without  concealing  any  thing  relating  either  to  himself 
or  any  other  person,  and  without  uttering  false  testi- 
mony against  anyone;  by  doing  all  which  his  trial 
should  be  despatched  with  all  brevity,  and  decided  with 
that  mercy  which  is  shown  by  the  Holy  Office  to  all 
those  who  confess  freely  ; otherwise  justice  should  be 
exercised.”  On  the  second  aud  third  audieuces,  on  the 
two  succeeding  days,  this  admonition  was  repeated,  and 
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INQUIST-  no  confession  having’  been  obtained,  he  was  warned 
TION.  that  the  Promotor  Fiscal  was  about  to  exhibit  his  accu- 
sation.  A written  document  accordingly  was  produced, 
in  which  the  prisoner  was  charged  with  having  com- 
mitted offences  against  the  Holy  Faith,  by  basing  and 
performing  things  which  savour  of  the  Heretic  Luther, 
not  having  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes,  but  regard- 
less of  his  own  conscience  and  the  justice  administered 
by  the  Inquisition;  for  that  having  been  warned  re- 
peatedly that  it  was  a Fast,  nevertheless  on  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's day,  he  caused  to  be  cooked  and  did  cat  a 
dish  of  bacon  and  onions;  and  that  being  of  a nation 
Infected  with  Heresy,  (he  was  born  at  Orlinch,  in  U her- 
nia, in  the  Kingdom  of  France,)  it  is  presumed  that  he  has 
on  many  other  occasions  eaten  flesh  on  forbidden  days, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Sect  of  Luther,  and  committed 
many  other  offences  against  the  Holy  Faith,  besides 
knowing  that  others  have  committed  the  same  offences, 
and  that  having  been  admonished  to  declare  the  truth, 
he  has  not  done  so,  and  therefore  is  perjured.  It  was, 
therefore,  prayed  that  evidence  might  be  received,  that 
when  the  prisoner  had  been  pronounced  guilty,  he 
might  receive  the  heaviest  punishment  fixed  by  statute  ; 
and  that  if  it  be  found  necessary  he  be  put  to  the 
torture,  and  that  the  same  be  repealed  till  he  confess 
the  whole  truth  both  of  himself  and  others.  The  pri- 
soner, in  reply,  admitted  that  he  had  eaten  the  bacon 
and  onions,  notwithstanding  he  had  been  warned  not 
to  do  so.  but  that  the  offence  had  not  been  committed 
from  bad  intention,  but  through  tbrgetfulne * s,  occa- 
sioned by  his  great  age;  the  unhappy  victim  being  in  his 
eightieth  year.  He  was  then  ullowed  a copy  of  the  accu- 
sation, (we  doubt  this  fact,  for  Putgblonch  and  Llorente 
both  state  expressly  that  no  prisoner  ever  saw  his 
written  accusation,)  and  desired  to  choose  a Counsel  for 
his  defence,  (with  whom,  however,  he  was  not  allowed 
free  communication,)  and  having  been  ordered  to  make 
arrangement  for  his  trial  In  three  days,  he  was  again  ad- 
monished and  remanded  to  prison.  The  fourth  audience 
took  place  on  the  6th  of  l October,  when  the  Promotor 
Fiscal  exhibited  the  Publication  of  the  Testimony,  which 
sufficiently  proved  the  crime,  already  admitted  by  the 
accused.  On  the  9th  of  October  his  defence  was  produced, 
in  which  the  Counsel,  not  denying  the  offence,  pleaded 
his  client’s  ignorance,  occupation,  age,  and  infirmity, 
and  affirmed  that  as  he  was  a good  Christian,  he  ought 
not  to  receive  uny  ordinary  or  extraordinary  punishment, 
mid  concluded  by  asking  mercy.  Accordingly,  oil  the 
16th,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  reprehended,  udmonished, 
and  released  from  prison  ; which  correction  he  received 
with  humility,  and  having  promised  amendment,  was 
discharged. 

Puubk-  To  return  to  the  general  processes.  For  the  condemned 

®eou.  there  were  numerous  punishments,  apportioned  to  their 
degree  of  crime,  and  the  public  infliction  of  them  was 
reserved  for  an  Auto  da  Fe ; when  the  gallies,  impri- 
sonment for  various  terms,  whipping,  and  the  stake, 
were  largely  dispensed.  Accounts  of  these  celebrations 
are  every  where  to  be  found  ; we  have  already  given  a 
few  particulars,  (Act  or  Faith,)  and  we  are  little  in- 
clined to  dilate  upon  them.  Those  who  have  abjured, 
i.  r.  admitted  and  renounced  their  crime,  whether  it  be 
de  led,  or  de  cekemcnti , from  a light  or  a violent  suspi- 
cion of  Heresy,  perform  their  respective  penances  in  a 
garb  of  infamy,  which  they  are  compelled  to  wear  either 

San-beailo.  for  u longer  or  shorter  period.  The  zamarra , or  tan - 
6 enko,  (tacco-btmlo,  the  blessed  vest  of  penitence.) 


was  kindly  given  by  the  original  Inquisitors  to  recon-  INQMSI- 
ciled  Heretics,  as  a protecting  badge,  at  a time  when  TION 
all  suspected  persons  were  indiscriminately  massacred,  1 

It  is  a close  tunic,  like  a Priest's  cassock,  of  course 
yellow  woollen  stuff.  Those  who  abjured  de  lev : wore  it 
plain  ; those  dr  r +hcmenlit  with  one  ann  of  a red  St.  An- 
drew’s Cross.  The  formally  couvictcd  Heretics  who  were 
reconciled,  carried  this  cross  entire  ; a burning  taper  in 
their  hands,  and  a rope  round  their  necks,  completed 
their  costume.  The  capitally  sentenced,  ( rdasadas , 
abandoned.)  who  repented  before  their  doom  was  pro- 
nounced, were  clothed  in  the  third  sort  of  mn-brnito% 
with  the  addition  of  a conical  cup  made  of  the  same 
stuff,  or  of  pasteboard,  and  called  caroza.  The  tan - Carota. 
benito  of  those  who  repented  after  sentence,  and  thus 
were  privileged  to  be  strangled  before  burning,  was 
decorated  with  a bust  surrounded  with  reversed  flumes  ; 

(forgo  rivollo  ;)  and  i hose  who  were  to  encounter  the 
fullest  severity  of  punishment,  as  being  impenitent  and 
negative,  carried  the  flames  ascending,  and  interspersed 
with  hideous  figures  of  Devils.  These  vests  at  one 
period,  were  preserved  and  suspended  in  Churches  as 
perpetual  marks  of  dishonour  to  their  wearers.  The 
relaxadot  bore  in  their  bauds  a wooden  cross  painted 
green  instead  of  a lighted  taper. 

The  narrative  of  an  Auto  da  Fe  celebrated  at  Madrid  Auln  J*  Fe 
in  honour  of  the  nuptials  of  Charles  II.  with  Marie  in  ^ 
Louise  d’Orleans,  which  now  lies  b-fore  us,  may  be 
accepted  as  a general  and  faithful  portrait  of  these  solem- 
nities. We  shall  print  at  full  length  the  title-page  of 
the  Tract,  as  it  presents  a clear  summary  of  the  con- 
tents. Rrlacion  liitlorica  drl  Auto  general  da  Fetqur  sc  Olmo  • 
edebru  en  Madrid  rsle  ano  de  1680,  eon  a-mtiencin  del  narriiivc. 
Rry  X.  S.  Carlo t JJ.  y He  las  Mngttladcs  de  la  Reina 
N.  S.  y la  auguslissima  Reina  Mudre.  Siendo  Inqui- 
tidor  General  el  excdenC".  S'.  D.  Diego  Sarmirnto  dr 
Valla  dares.  Dedicada  a la  S.  C.  M.  del  Rry  no.  Re- 
f u rente  con  enriota  puntualidad  hdas  las  rircunstancias 
dr  tan  Glorioto  Triunfo  de  ta  Fe,  con  d Catalogo  de 
Aw  Senorts  que  se  hisirron  Familiarrs , y d Sumario  de 
Ian  Sen  tend  as  de  Aw  Heat.  VA  inserta  la  Es'ampa  de 
toda  la  Penpectiva  del  Train*,  Pfafa,  y Valeo  net.  Por 
Joseph  del  01  mo,  Alcayde,  y Familiar  dd  Santo  Oficio , 

Ayuda  de  ta  Fueridn  de  su  Magrstad,  y Maestro  Mayor 
dd  Burn  Retiro  y Villa  de  Madrid . After  public  noti- 
fication of  the  benevolent  intention  of  the  Inquisition 
and  the  King,  eighty-five  Grandees  presented  them- 
selves to  serve  as  Familiars,  all  whose  names  and  titles 
arc  recorded  to  their  honour.  Two  days  Itefore  the  real 
Auto,  a rehearsal  look  place,  and  the  actors  marching 
out  of  the  city  carried  fagots  to  the  spot  appointed  for 
burning.  As  they  passed  the  Palace,  the  King  taking 
in  his  hands  an  ornamented  fugot,  arranged  for  the 
purpose,  exhibited  it  to  the  ^ueen,  and  ordered  it  ill  his 
own  name  to  be  cast  first  into  the  flames.  At  seven  on 
the  appointed  morning,  the  procession  moved  from  the 
Palace  of  the  Inquisition,  with  every  possible  circum- 
stance of  pomp,  display,  ami  triumph.  A new  Theatre 
had  been  erected  in  the  great  square,  containing  1 sixes 
especially  allotted  to  the  Royal  Family,  the  Great 
Officers  of  State,  the  Foreign  Ambassadors,  and  such 
other  authorities  as  were  privileged  to  claim  them. 

The  prisoners  were  exhibited  on  a raised  platform.  No 
more  than  five  days  had  been  set  apurt  to  frame  this 
spacious  and  magnificent  structure  which  was  to  contain 
the  whole  Court  and  a great  part  of  the  population  of 
Madrid,  yet  such  was  the  enthusiasm  of  those  employed 
bo2 
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IVQL'fSI-  that  it  whs  fully  completed.  It  appeared,  say#  Olmo* 
TION.  that  God  moved  the  heurts  of  the  workmen,  so  as  to 
overcome  the  great  difficulties  which  occurred  in  the 
execution  ; a circumstance  strongly  indicated  by  sixteen 
master-builders,  with  their  workmen,  tools,  ami  mate- 
rials,  coming  in,  unsolicited,  to  offer  their  services  to  the 
overseer  of  the  works ; and  all  persevered  with  such 
fervent  xeal  and  constancy,  that,  without  reserving  to 
themselves  the  customary  hours  for  rest,  and  taking 
only  the  necessary  time  for  food,  they  returned  to  their 
labour  with  such  joy  and  delight,  that,  explaining  the 
cause  of  their  ardour,  they  exclaimed  in  the  following 
manner,  **  Long  live  the  Faith  of  Jesus  Christ ! all 
shall  be  ready  at  the  lime  prescribed,  and  if  timber 
should  be  wanting,  we  would  gladly  tuke  our  houses  to 
pieces  for  a purpose  so  holy  as  thi*."  The  prisoners 
having  been  paraded  in  front  of  the  Royal  haicony.  in 
order  that  their  Majesties  might  have  the  satisfaction  of 
a close  view  of  them,  were  led  to  their  seat* ; and  the 
Inquisitor  General  having  tendered  to  the  King  the 
customary  oath  of  support  to  the  Holy  Office,  Mass  com- 
menced. The  Hevermdissirno  Padre  Maestro  Fray 
Tomas  Navarro,  del  On  ten  dc  Prtdicadores,  Calijicador 
dr  la  Su  prana,  y Predicador  tie  tu  Maseslad,  then 
preached  a lengthy  sermon  from  P*.  Ixxiv.  23.  Exurge, 
Domine , judica  causam  luam,  the  motto  of  the  Inqui- 
sition ; which,  as  it  could  not  he  heard,  is  here  printed, 
and  occupies  fifty  pages.  The  sentences  were  then 
read,  by  which  one  hundred  and  eighteen  wretched 
victim*  were  condemned,  of  whom  no  less  than  eighteen, 
ret.  ax  ad  os  d la  juilicia  y braft  scglar  were  destined  to 
the  stake.  Of  these,  six  were  women.  All  but  one 
were  relapsed  Jew*;  and  that  one  was  a Mohammedan. 
Besides  these,  sixteen  effigies  of  relaxados  were  l>oriie  in 
procession,  who  had  escaped  the  Haines  by  seasonable 
flight;  ten  of  such  as  had  died  before  execution,  and 
whose  bones,  curried  in  boxes,  were  to  be  bunted  os  a 
compensation.  Two  persons  sentenced  to  death,  a 
man  and  a woman,  were  withdrawn  from  the  very 
scaffold.  The  Inquisitor  usando  de  la  clemencia  que 
acostumbra  cste  Santo  Tribunal,  lot  liberto  por  miners 
dr  la  mverle,  aplaudiendo  min  ho  el  pueblo,  que  al  tnismo 
tiempo  que  usava  dc  la  se  vend  ad  de  la  justicia,  tnoslrava 
la  mansedvmbre  de  la  misericordia  : y sin  dud  a fuera 
mayor  tu  admiracion,  si  el  corto  tiempo  y mucho 
numero  de  Reot  huviera  dado  lugar  para  que  se  pu- 
d ie**m  leer  rut  processor,  que  por  Ventura  se  viera  quanto 
mat  crecida  ft  su  piedad  que  su  rigor.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  extraordinary  demonstrations  of  clemency,  it 
will  be  perceived  from  the  above  list,  that  not  less  tbnn 
forty-four  human  beings  hud  been  condemned  a*  offer- 
ings to  Moloch  by  hik  grisly  Ministers.  We  hasten 
over  the  final  horrors.  It  may  he  enough  to  point 
out  the  very  words  of  an  often  cited  formula,  ill  which 
the  Inquisition,  while  it  delivrr*  its  victim*  to  certain 
deith,  in  one  of  it*  most  terrific  modes,  expresses  a 
pretended  wish  that  they  may  be  treated  with  gentle- 
ness. It  occur*  in  the  31st  foi.  of  the  Libro  del  orden 
de  processor  en  la  Inquisicion  ; and  the  expressions  are 
worth  noting.  Devemos  de  relaxar,  y relax  a mot  la  per- 
sona del  dicho  fulano  d la  juslicia,  y brazo  seglar, 
erpeciaim ente  d fulano,  Corregidvr  de  ctla  Civdatl,  y su 
Lvgar-Tenimte  en  dicho  ojicio.  A to*  quotes  rogamos , 
y encargamos  muy  afretuosamente,  come  de  derecho 
mejor  podemos , se  ayan  benigna  y piadosahtentt  con  el. 
According  to  this  charitable  instruction,  when  the  Royal 
party  had  withdrawn,  about  nine  o'clock,  the  criminals 


proceeded  to  the  burning  place,  where  in  the  end  1NQIMSI- 
fucrxmse  executando  los  suplicios , dando  primero  garrole 
ci  los  reducidor,  y luego  apheandn  cl  forgo  a los  pertina- 
ces  (these  were  ten  out  of  the  eighteen)  que  foeron 
quemados  vivos  con  Ho  pocas  actios  de  impacimeia, 
desprcho,  y drsesperacion.  Y ec Hondo  lodos  lot  cadaver es 
en  el  forgo,  los  Brrdugos  le  foment  aron  con  la  tenet,  ha-da 
acabartor  de  conrerlir  en  ceitiga,  que  tcria  coma  a las 
nurre  de  la  maria n a. 

Geddes,  who  filled  the  post  of  Chaplain  to  the  English  (iediir** 
Factory  nt  Lisbon  from  167H  to  1636,  witnessed  an  •>( 

Auto  da  Fe  in  that  Capital  on  the  10th  of  May,  1632, 
of  w hich  he  has  left  some  account  in  the  1st  Volume  of  jafJ^  * 
hi*  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  In  this  celebration,  the  bones 
of  eight  prisoners,  who  hud  died  in  confinement,  were 
paraded  to  the  place  of  burning,  (Housti,)  ninety-four 
criminals  were  whipped,  imprisoned,  or  sent  to  the 
Gullies,  one  was  first  strangled  and  then  burned,  three 
relapsed  Jew*  were  burned  alive.  The  offences  of 
these  criminals  were  of  very  varied  characters.  Some 
not  at  all  demanding  commiseration,  and  which,  we 
doubt  not.  were  justly  punished;  others  no  less  fan- 
tastical. We  read  of  u culprit  who  was  imprisoned 
during  pleasure,  whipped,  and  condemned  to  the  Gul- 
lies, “ who,  as  is  presumed,  did  deny  the  Faith  and  go 
over  to  the  sect  of  the  Moor* of  four  who  abjured  de. 
vekernenti , one  had  taken  some  consecrated  crumb*  out 
of  the  Sacristy  of  a certain  Church;  against  a second 
there  was  a strong  suspicion  that  he  had  made  a com- 
pact with  the  Devil  ; and  (he  other*  had  spoken  “ here- 
tical. rash,  scandalous,  and,  to  piou*  hearers,  offensive 
propositions,  against  our  Lord  and  hi*  most  holy 
Images,''  There  were,  at  least,  two  cases  involving 
egregious  cruelty  : a woman  was  adjudged  to  perpetual 
imprisonment,  during  two  years  of  which  she  was  to 
wear  the  san-benilo,  for  having  bribed  an  officer  of  the 
Inquisition  to  convey  a letter  to  her  husband,  who  had 
been  for  eight  years  a captive  in  its  dungeons  ; and  a 
Jewess,  only  twenty-six  years  of  age,  ten  of  which  had 
been  passed  in  prison,  where  the  rack  haul  crippled  her, 
was  exhibited  to  scorn  for  a few  hours,  that  she  might 
afterwards  return  to  a cell  in  which  she  was  to  be  im- 
mured for  the  remainder  of  her  days.  Geddes  was 
near  enough  to  one  of  the  relaxados  to  hear  the  pathetic 
exclamation  which  he  uttered  on  gaining  the  door  of 
his  prison.  It  was  long  since  he  had  beheld  the  sun, 
and  he  raised  his  eyes  to  it  with  rapture,  inquiring  how 
it  was  possible  for  those  who  saw  that  glorious  body, 
to  worship  any  being  but  Him  who  created  it ! lie  was 
hastily  gagged  a*  a Blasphemer.  It  was  in  the  con- 
clusion of  this  burburous  scene  that  the  shout  which  we 
have  mentioned  in  another  place.  " Let  the  dogs' 
beard*  be  made  !”  was  raised,  and  the  torture  which  the 
savage  yell  demanded  was  speedily  inflicted  upon  the 
sufferers.  It  should  be  added,  that  Geddes  wo*  a man 
of  acute  observation  and  of  undoubted  veracity.  The 
exercise  of  his  functions  as  a Protestant  Minister  offended 
the  Portuguese  Inquisition,  and  he  was  summoned 
before  it.  Notwithstanding  a m.mly  and  vigorous  resist- 
ance of  this  breach  of  the  amicable  relation*  subsisting 
between  the  two  Countries,  in  which  he  was  staunchly 
supported  by  the  resident  English  Merchants,  he  was 
unsuccessful  in  his  appeal : for  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission at  home,  which  was  at  that  time  labouring  to 
reestablish  Popery,  suspended  him  from  his  Chap- 
laincy. 

The  last  person  burned  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 
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INQUISI-  according  to  Llorente  was  a woman,  (a  Beat  a,  which 
TION.  we  know  not  whether  to  render  a professed  or  a pretended 
Religious,)  who  had  made  a compact  with  the  Devil. 
She  suffered  on  the  7lh  of  November,  1781.  A Writer 
in  the  Quarterly  Rrvi*w,  (Ivii.  p 257.)  whose  pen  is 
not  easily  to  he  mistaken,  and  who  has  condensed  into 
a very  able  and  vigorous  summary  many  of  the  crying 
enormities  of  the  Inquisition,  Hjreaka  of  17S8.  We 
suppose  him  to  allude  to  the  same  execution,  and  the 
Numbers  date  is  probably  an  inaccuracy  Llorente  has  cttlcii- 
comJereoed.  faf  assuredly  not  on  sufficiently  accurate  data, 

the  number  of  victims  whom  that  Tribunal  has  sacri- 
ficed since  its  first  institution.  One  statement  cannot 
be  disputed,  for  it  is  authorized  by  the  Inquisitors 
themselves ; and  was  recorded,  no  doubt,  as  they  be- 
lieved, to  their  glory.  In  the  Castle  of  Triana  at  Seville, 
in  which  the  Tribunal  held  its  sittings,  an  Inscription, 
placed  there  in  1524,  imports,  that  from  1492  to  that 
year,  about  one  thousand  persons  had  been  burned,  and 
twenty  thousand  condemned  to  various  penances.  Hor- 
rible as  thin  destruction  of  life  may  he,  let  it  not  be 
forgotten,  that  the  rage  of  our  English  Papists  exceeded 
it  by  a ratio  of  more  than  two  to  one.  In  the  four 
years  of  the  Marian  Persecution,  no  less  than  two 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  Martyrs  perished  in  the 
flames.  If  this  Princess  hud  not  been  early  removed  by 
the  mercy  of  Heaven,  England  might  have  competed 
with  Spain  in  the  sum  of  the  calculation  of  blood,  as 
well  as  in  a portion  of  the  items. 

Llorente  denies  that  Don  Carlos  (who  is  generally 
numbered  among  the  sufferer*  through  the  Spanish  In- 


Don  Carlo* 
not  **n- 
leoc*d  by 


thelnquMi-  T1'**1*011)  waa  either  tried  or  sentenced  by  that  Court.  He 
iio«.  suppose*  that  the  received  belief  may  have  arisen  from 
the  opinion  given  against  the  Prince  by  the  Council  of 
State,  of  which  the  Inquisitor  General  was  President; 
but  that,  in  fact,  the  King  his  father  gave  the  verbal  sen- 
tence which  produced  his  son's  death.  The  transaction, 
necessarily,  is  involved  in  mystery;  and  the  Spanish 
Historians  have  uniformly  denied  the  romantic  passages 
in  the  unhappy  Prince’s  story,  which  are  so  well  fitted, 
and  have  heen  so  often  adapted,  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Drama.  According  to  these  authorities,  Don  Curios 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  secret  article  of  the  Treaty 
which  betrothed  him  to  Isabella  of  France  ; nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  he  ever  was  in  love  with  his 
step-mother.  His  disposition  is  represented  to  huve 
been  ferocious,  depraved,  and  sanguinary  : and  the 
excesses  of  which  he  was  guilty  are  to  he  palliated  only 
by  a belief  in  his  insanity.  The  enormities  of  the  sum, 
however,  be  they  what  they  might,  cannot  diminish  the 
unnatural  guilt  which  presses  upon  his  father's  memory  : 
and  whatever  may  be  its  real  version,  the  death  of 
Don  Carlos,  indisputably  resulting  from  the  will  of 
Philip,  is  among  the  darkest  passages  on  the  blood- 
stained scroll  of  History. 

Cor.grtti-  ^ P1*14*01  *lat*  of  the  different  Inquisitions,  it  is 

lion  at  by  no  means  easy  to  offer  a correct  account.  The. 

Kime.  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office  with  its  twelve  Car- 

dinals, Inquisitors  General . nominated  by  the  Pojh-,  the 
Bishops  and  Priests  who  form  its  ConsuUors,  its  Domi- 
nican Commissary,  and  its  branch,  the  Congregation 
of  the  Index,  still  watches  over  Heresy  in  Rome  itself, 
and  regulates  such  other  similar  Italian  Tribunals  as 
choose  to  acknowledge  its  dominion.  The  use  of  Tor- 
ture in  this  Court  was  abolished  by  Pius  VII.  in  1816, 
a sufficient  admission  that  up  to  that  time  it  was 
employed. 


In  Spain,  the  solitary  act  which  may  seem  to  extenu- 
ate the  base  treachery  of  Napoleon’s  occupation  of  that 
Kingdom,  was  the  suppression  of  the  Inquisition  in 
1808,  not  as  an  unjust  and  cruel  Tribunal,  but  as  one 
“ encroaching  on  the  Royal  authority and  it  was 
during  the  short-lived  reign  of  Joseph  Buonaparte  that 
Llorente,  as  he  assures  us,  obtained  possession  of  the 
archives  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Cortes,  in  1813, 
confirmed  this  suppression  by  a decree  of  their  own  ; 
but  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  VII.  within  a year  re- 
established " the  happy  influence”  of  the  Inquisition, 
as  it  is  termed  in  the  Royal  ordinance.  '*  at  the  desire 
of  many  learned  and  virtuous  prelates  and  different 
bodies  and  corporations,”  **  to  preserve  the  tranquillity 
of  the  Kingdom.’’ 

Of  the  Inquisitions  established  in  the  Colonies  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  we  possers  equally  scanty  authentic 
information.  In  the  Madrid  Gazette  of  May  14,  1816, 
an  account  is  given  of  an  Auto  da  Ffe  celebrated  by 
the  Inquisition  of  Mexico  in  the  preceding  December. 
At  this  solemnity  a Priest,  Don  Joseph  Maria  Morellos, 
suspected  of  Atheism,  materialism,  and  other  errors, 
(in  proof  of  which  charges  it  was  advanced  that  he  had 
two  children,)  having  abjured,  was  absolved.  At  the 
same  moment,  however,  at  which  the  Holy  Office  had 
prosecuted  him  for  Heresy,  the  Viceroy  also  arrested 
him  for  Rebellion  ; and  he  was  freed  from  the  hands  of 
his  Spiritual  Judges,  only  that  he  might  be  hanged  by 
the  Civil  authorities. 

Of  Goa,  where  a Court  of  Inquisition  was  erected  under 
John  III.  of  Portugal,  in  1561,  our  latest  information  is 
obtained  from  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan,  who  visited  it  in 
1808 ; not,  perhaps,  in  the  spirit  best  adapted  for  calm  and 
unprejudiced  judgment.  He  was  received  most  hospi- 
tably, entertained  and  lodged  in  a Convent  of  Augusti- 
nians/hy  the  second  Inquisitoi  himself;  who,  in  common 
with  many  of  his  recorded  brethren,  bore  a name  most 
appropriate  to  his  office.  Ifthe  Inquisitors  likethe  Popes, 
on  their  elevation,  were  in  the  habit  of  adopting  a new  de- 
signation, we  could  scarcely  hope  for  one  more  becom- 
ing than  Joseph  a Doloribus.  In  the  society  of  this  very 
courteous  Inquisitor,  Dr.  Buchanan  passed  five  days. 
During  these,  he  informs  us  that  he  learned  incidentally 
much  information  concerning  the  Inquisition : but  the 
only  two  particulars  which  are  communicated  in  his 
Journal  are.  that  the  Establishment  is  nearly  as  exten- 
sive as  it  used  to  be.  and  that  the  Inquisitor,  clothed 
in  black  robes,  sits  in  the  Tribunal  three  or  four  days 
every  week.  Dr.  Buchanan  had  in  his  pocket  M.  Del- 
lon’s  He  la  f ion  de  C Inquisition  de  Goa,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  direct  statements  from  his  host  he  bethought 
himself  of  placing  this  volume  in  his  hands.  He  would 
do  as  wisely  if  he  offered  the  narrative  of  the  trial  and 
condemnation  of  the  Witches  of  Warhois,  or  any  of 
Hopkins’s  yet  later  victims,  to  the  present  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  and  if  he  at  the  same  time  asked 
him  whether  the  Criminal  Law  was  still  conducted 
after  the  fashion  therein  exhibited.  The  Inquisitor 
began  to  read  the  volume,  ami,  as  might  be  expected, 
4*  had  not  proceeded  far  before  he  betrayed  evident 
symptoms  of  uneasiness.  He  turned  hastily  to  the 
middle  of  the  book,  arid  then  to  the  end,  and  then  ran 
over  the  Table  of  contents  as  if  to  ascertain  the  full 

extent  of  the  evil He  turned  over  the  pages  with 

rapidity,  and  when  he  came  to  a certain  place,  he  ex- 
claimed in  the  bro*\d  Italian  accent,  * M^ndoaum  f 
Mendacium  /'  I requested  he  would  mark  those  p*»- 
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INQUISITION. 


INQUlSl-  sages  which  were  untrue,  and  we  should  discuss  them 
TION.  afterward  a,  for  that  I had  other  books  on  the  subject. 

* Other  Books  T said  he,  and  looked  with  an  inquir- 
ing eye  at  those  on  the  table.  He  continued  reading 
till  it  was  time  to  retire  to  rest,  and  then  begged 
to  take  the  book  with  him.'*  ( Christian  Researches  in 
Ana,  160  ) We  cannot  wonder  at  the  eonstemation 
which  he  expressed  ; nor  at  his  anxiety  to  determine 
the  full  extent  to  which  his  Profession  hod  been  held  up 
to  shame  and  dishonour. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  night  an  accident 
occurred  which  greatly  alarmed  Dr.  Buchanan,  and 
from  the  effects  of  which,  it  is  plain,  he  did  not  quite 
recover  during  the  remainder  of  his  stay.  A boy  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  probably  under  the  influence  of 
the  night-mare,  roused  the  house  by  his  screams,  and 
declared  that  he  had  seen  a ghost.  The  Inquisitor 
affirmed  that  it  was  a mere  phantasma  antmi.  Dr. 
Buchanan  at  first  concluded  that  the  shrieks  were  those 
of  his  own  servants,  whom  the  Alguazils  of  the  Holy 
Office  were  carrying  off  to  prison,  and  this  apprehen- 
sion. as  we  shall  perceive,  was  never  entirely  shaken  off. 

In  further  conversations  large  admissions  were  ob- 
tained from  the  Inquisitor;  that  **  Del  ion's  description 
of  the  dungeons,  of  the  Torture,  of  the  inode  of  trial, 
and  of  the  Auto  da  Fe,  were,  in  general,  just but 
that  he  had  misrepresented  mofim;  as  if  any  motives 
could  justify  the  cruellies  which  were  not  denied.  The 
Inquisition,  he  added,  41  had  undergone  a change  in 
•wne  respects,  and  its  terrors  were  mil  mated."  In  point 
of  fact,  the  Inquisition  of  tloa  had  been  suppressed  by 
Royal  Edict  in  1775,  and  reestablished  again  four 
years  afterwards,  with  two  restrictions,  oue  of  a humane 
tendency,  which  increased  the  number  of  witnesses 
necessary  for  a conviction  ; the  other  opening  a door  to 
fearful  abuses,  by  abolishing  public  Autos  da  Fe,  and 
ordering  sentences  to  be  executed  privately  within  the 
walls  of  the  Inquisition.  **  1 asked  the  Father,"  con- 
tinues Dr.  Buchanun,  " his  opinion  concerning  the 
nature  and  frequency  of  the  punishments  within  the 
walls.  He  said  he  |iossessed  no  certain  means  of  giv- 
ing a satisfactory  answer ; that  every  thing  they  trans- 
acted there  was  declared  to  be  sacrum  et  seerdum. 
But  this  he  knew  to  be  true,  that  there  were  constantly 
captives  in  the  dungeons ; that  some  of  them  are  libe- 
rated after  long  confinement,  but  that  they  never  speak 
afterwards  of  what  passed  within  the  place.  He  added, 
that  of  all  the  persons  he  had  known  who  had  been 
liberated,  he  never  knew  one  who  did  not  carry  about 
with  him  what  might  be  called  ' the  mark  of  the  Inqui- 
sition,’ that  is  to  say,  who  did  not  show  in  the  solem- 
nity of  his  countenance,  or  in  his  peculiar  demeanour, 
or  his  terror  of  the  Priests,  that  he  had  been  in  that 
dreadful  place." 

It  was  not,  however,  upon  these  admissions,  which 
might  be  thought  sufficiently  damnatory,  that  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan founded  his  opinion  of  the  existing  abuses  of 
the  Holy  Office  at  Goa.  It  was  upon  the  denial  of  a 
request  which,  under  all  circumstances,  appears  to  have 
been  not  a little  extraordinary.  Dr.  Buchanan  was  a 
private  individual,  travelling  for  his  own  amusement, 
without  authority,  unknown,  unaccredited,  slightly  in- 
troduced, of  a different  nation,  and  professing  a Faith 
considered  heretical  by  his  entertainer  ; nevertheless,  he 
was  manifestly  not  a little  chagrined  that  the  Inquisitor 
could  not  he  prevailed  upon,  by  the  following  pathetic 
adjuration,  to  what  he  must  have  considered  a grots 


violation  of  his  official  duties:—'*  Lead  me  down,*'  said  INQUISI- 
I,  **  to  the  inner  building,  and  let  me  pass  through  the  TION. 
two  hundred  dungeons,  ten  feet  square,  described  by  v—l ■v-*-' 
your  former  captives.  Let  me  count  the  number  of 
your  present  captives,  and  converse  with  them ; I vrant 
to  see  if  there  be  any  subjects  of  the  British  Government 
to  whom  we  owe  protection  ; I want  to  ask  how  long 
they  have  been  here,  how  long  it  is  since  they  beheld 
the  light  of  the  sun,  and  whether  they  ever  expect  to  see 
it  again.  Show  me  the  Chamber  of  Torture,  and  de- 
clare what  modes  of  execution  or  of  punishment  are  now 
practised  within  the  walls  of  the  Inquisition  in  lieu  of 
the  public  Auto  da  Fe.  If  after  all  that  has  passed, 

Father,  rou  resist  this  returnable  request,  I shall  he 
justified  in  believing  that  you  are  afraid  of  exposing  the 
real  state  of  the  Inquisition  in  India.  To  these  obser- 
vations the  Inquisitor  made  no  reply,  but  seemed  impa- 
tient that  I should  withdraw.”  This  can  scarcely  be  a 
matter  of  surprise;  and  probably  would  be  the  wish 
expressed  by  the  Governor  of  any  English  House  of 
Correction  who  might  be  urged  by  a Roman  Catholic 
Priest,  professing  hostility  to  his  office,  to  «how  him 
the  cells  set  apart  for  solitary  confinement,  or  perhaps 
any  others  under  his  control.  Dr.  Buchanan  only  asked 
the  Inquisitor  to  infringe  the  secrecy  which  he  had  been 
taught  to  esteem  the  very  soul  of  his  Institution,  and  to 
break  through  the  established  regulations  of  his  Office 
in  order  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  a strauger  well  in- 
clined to  condemn  it.  Enough  had  been  dropped  in 
the  course  of  conversation  to  show  the  iniquity  of  that 
Institution;  and  almost  (lie  only  thing  to  be  advanced 
in  its  favour  is  that  an  avowed  heretic  and  enemy  was 
permitted  thus  to  beard  one  of  its  chiefs  within  the 
walls  of  his  own  palace,  and  that  he  did  not  become  a 
permanent  inhabitant  of  the  dungeons  which  he  so 
anxiously  sought  to  visit.  Certain  it  is,  that  notwith- 
standing his  boldness.  Dr.  Buchanan  was  not  without 
some  misgiving  as  to  the  event : while  the  Inquisitor 
wa*  preparing  to  show  him  as  much  of  the  ♦'stablish- 
menl  as  it  was  consistent  with  his  duty  to  exhibit ; **  I 
thought,"  says  the  Doctor,  " that  his  countenance  was 
more  severe  than  usual,  and  that  his  attcudunts  were 
not  so  civil  as  before.  The  truth  is,  the  midnight  scene 
was  still  on  my  mind." 

The  Inquisitor  of  Gon  oppears  to  have  possessed 
many  gentle  and  mrrecable  qualities,  and  to  have  been 
free  from  those  evil  tendencies  which  Bayle,  in  a pas-  Bayle't 
sage  which  we  shall  subjoin,  condenses  in  a narrow  sumnury  »f 
compass  as  fitting  for  a Minister  of  the  Holt  Office.  “ 

He  is  speaking  of  Hochstrat.  II  se  Jit  moine  Domini-  1 

coin,  et  it  fut  Prieur  du  Monastere  de  Cologne,  Docteur 
d Professeur  en  Theologize*  et  Inquisiteur  dans  Us  trois 
Electorate  Ecdesiastiques.  Jamais  homme  ne  fut  plus 
digue  que  Ini  del  re  honor  e de  cette  dern&rt  charge  , car 
il  etoit  amplcment  pourvu  de  toules  Us  manraise*  q unities 
qui  sont  neamairat  aux  I nquisiteun  et  aux  Delateurs . 

Il  eftoit  violent ; 1 1 accusoit  sous  les  plus  prills  prtUxles  ; 
il  touloii  etre  juge  et  partie  ; it  produisoil  des  Extraits 
fori  infiddles  ; il  ne  vouloit  jamais  reconnoitre  quil  eCt 
etc  calomniaieur  ; rt  il  avanfoil  impu  nement  des  Here- 
sies dans  Us  Ecrits  ou  it  pretendoit  re fu Ur  Its  Heretiques. 

A widely  different  representation  is  given  by  a writer  of 
another  class.  The  Schema  S acres  Cong  regal  ionts  S.  Contrary 
Officii  Romani  is  a remarkable  production  of  a very  opinio*  of 
fertile  writer  of  the  XVUtli  century,  and  forms  part  of  Hieedo, 
the  XLVIItli  volume  of  the  Work*  of  Francis  Macedo, 
originally  a Jesuit,  and  afterwards  a Cordelier.  In  this 
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1NQUISI-  Tractate  the  zealous  author  traces  the  origin  of  the  In- 
TION.  quisitiou  up  to  Puradisc,  where  the  Almighty,  he  says, 
IN  RICH  ®nsl  commenced  those  functions  as  Grand  Inquisitor, 

. \r~  ^ - * which  He  continued  to  exercise  against  Cain  and  the 
Architects  of  Babel.  St.  Peter  was  one  of  his  succes- 
sors, and  distinguished  himself  officially  against  Ananias 
and  Sapphira.  From  that  Apostle  the  dignity  was 
transmitted  in  right  line  to  the  Popes,  from  whom  St. 
Dominic  and  alt  other  Inquisitors  derive  their  privileges 
jure  divino.  More  than  this,  in  the  same  extravagant 
and  irreverent  strain,  may  be  found  in  the  Works  of 
and  Paramo.  Paramo,  who  begins  the  I Id  Chapter  of  his  1st  Book 
(de  Orig.  S.  Inq.)  in  the  following  manner: — Eodem 
ordine  quo  Deu s contra  primos  parent e*  proeexsit,  juri- 
dice  riiarn  procedunt  Inquisitor es  contra  1 1 (tresis  lube 
infectos.  Nor  is  this  all ; the  san-benito  was  imposed 
in  like  maimer  hy  the  hands  of  the  Deity  upon  our 
offending  Parents  when  He  gave  them  coats  of  skin. 
Dais  hominsm  de  Htrresi  convictum  el  resipiscert  para - 
turn  sibi  rcconcitiat,  et  in  pumam  tanli  Ji-agilii  laboribus 


ilium  addidt,  tunicis  peUictis  tanquam  sacco  benedicto  IVQrisf- 
induit , quod  ab  Inquisilonbut  hodie  observatur.  So  the 
confiscation  practised  by  the  Holy  Office  is  founded  iwjjJJii 
upon  the  expulsion  from  Paradise,  on  which  Adam  and  v . _L ~ 
Eve  were  stripped  of  all  their  goods,  omnibus  bonis 
eversos.  But  so  high  an  estimate  of  the  Inquisition  is 
by  no  means  strictly  in  accordance  with  an  old  Spanish 
faying,  cited  by  Puigblanch,  which,  besides  being  just 
in  itself,  sufficiently  shows  the  uncontrollable  tendency 
of  the  human  mind  to  jest,  even  upon  objects  which 
impress  it  with  the  deepest  terror.  Que  cosa  es  Inqui- 
sicion  9—Un  Santo  Christo,  dos  candeleros,  y Ires  ma- 
jaderos.  This  blockheadirm  of  the  Judges,  however, 
increased  their  capacity  of  ill,  for  it  is  recorded  of  a very 
recent  Grand  Inquisitor,  who  appears  to  have  far  ex- 
ceeded his  brethren  in  sagacity,  that  he  stated  himself 
never  to  have  been  afraid  of  the  Holy  Office  till  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  its  secrets,  and  discovered  the 
ignorance  of  those  by  whom  it  was  administered. 


INRAGE,  more  commonly  written  Enrage , q.  v. 

To  fill  with  rage,  with  raving  passion  ; to  rex,  pro- 
voke, or  irritate  excessively  ; to  exasperate. 

When  I awjking  all  i nragde 

do«  baioc  my  breast  with  stream**. 

Turbervil*.  The  termer  to  Mil  carrfull  Bed,  SfC. 
Nor,  souldier-like,  started  with  new  alarms, 

Nor  dreads  (be  sea's  mraged  harms. 

F.  Beaumont.  The  Trout  of  a Country  Life. 
Or  mortall,  or  a power  above 
Inrag' d by  fury,  or  by  love, 

Or  both,  I koow  not. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pat  tor  ah,  book  i.  song  2. 

IN  RAIL,  also  written  Enrail,  7.  r.  In  and  rail , 7.  v. 

To  surround  or  enclose  ; sc.  as  with  rails. 

Whereby  it  plainety  appeareth  that  in  thing*  indifferent,  what  tbe 
whole  church  doth  thinke  conueeient  for  the  whole,  the  same  if  say 
part  doe  wilfully  violate,  it  may  be  reformed  and  mrayled  against  by 
that  general!  authorise  whrreuoto  each  particular  is  subject,  sad  that 
the  spirit  of  singularity  in  a few  ought  to  giuc  place  veto  pub  I ike 
judgement. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiastical  Politic,  book  iv.  fol.  161 . 

INRAPTURE,  also  written  Enrapture , q.  v.  Lat. 
raptare,  from  rap -ere,  to  bear  away. 

To  bear  or  carry  away,  to  hurry  away ; sc.  with  any 
overpowering  feeling ; to  ecatacy. 

When  the  genius  of  tbe  artists  isenua],  who  can  doubt  of  giving  lha 
preference  to  that  representation,  which,  striking  on  the  fight,  grows 
almost  into  reality,  and  is  hardly  considered  by  the  mrapturtd  thought 
as  fiction. 

Hurd.  Murks , veL  it  p.  146.  On  Poetical  Imitation 

INRI'CH,  "I  Also  written  Enrich,  q.  v.  In  and 

Inri'chino.  J rich,  7.  v.  Rich  and  riches  are  the 
past  participle  of  Goth,  ric-yan , to  collect,  to  draw 
together,  to  rake  together.  To  inrich, 

To  collect,  accumulate,  heap  or  rake  together,  sc. 
money,  cattle,  goods,  lands,  knowledge ; any  thing 
coveted  or  desired ; to  acquire  or  confer  wealth  or 
opulence ; to  confer  fertility  or  productiveness  ; to  make 
or  cause  to  be  productive  or  fruitful,  to  fertilize. 

The  for* Mid  king  John  died  without  issue  mala,  and  thereupon  his 
brother  Vut  wsa  greatly  inriched.  and  caused  himself*  to  be  named 

Can 

, Hakluyt.  Voyages,  gt.  «J.  i.  fol.  107.  The  Tartan. 


But  then  the  blossom?*,  which  m rick'd  each  *pray. 

Allur'd  her  looks  ; whose  many  coloured  graces 
Did  in  her  garland  challenge  no  mean*  places. 

Brwne.  Britannia' 1 P tut  or  ah,  book  ii.  song  3. 

Or  whether  the  rule*  of  Aristotle  brrin  are  strictly  to  be  kept,  or 
Nature  to  be  follow’d,  which  ia  them  that  know  art,  and  use  judge- 
meat.  i«  no  transgression,  but  an  inriehmg  of  art. 

Milton,  tfirki,  vol.  i.  CoL  60.  The  Heaton  of  Church  Gauemment 
urged  against  Prelnty. 

Even  among  those  things,  that  are  already  practised  by  farriers, 
shepherds,  and  graziers,  there  are  many  such  thing*,  as  w*  have  newly 
mentioned,  which  may  sene  either  to  ianrvk  or  illustrate  the  way  of 
curing  human  bodies. 

Boyle.  Haris,  vol.  U.  p.  169.  The  Usefulness  of  Saturn!  Philo- 
sophy, ess.  5. 

INRING,  also  written  Enring,  7.  v.  In,  and  ring,, 
q.  v. 

To  surround, — as  with  a ring;  to  encircle. 

When  Richmond  orderly  in  all 
Had  batteiled  his  ayde, 

/stringed  by  his  complices. 

Their  cb careful!  leader  tayde. 

Hamer.  Jdnon's  England,  book  *1  rh.  **iii. 

INROAD,  in,  and  road,  or  rode,  past  participle  of 
ride. 

A ride  in ; sc.  for  assault  or  attack ; an  incursion 
an  invasion,  an  incroachmenl. 

Neither  war  there  any  more  inrades  now  by  land  as  they  were  wont 
to  be  from  Corinth  tide  by  the  way  of  Negara  along  into  their  tem- 
Holland.  Linus,  foL  785. 

Far  from  their  inroads,  in  my  pastures  teH 
The  lowing  heifer,  and  the  pamper'd  steed. 

Ticket/.  Iliad,  book  L 
Behold  on  Sambro  and  Ticino's  plain 
He  spreads  his  troops,  whoa*  taroad  to  sustain 
See  Kutar  comes,  and  with  resistless  force 
And  dreadful  slaughter  stops  their  daring  course. 

Hook.  Orlando  Furtosn,  book  Xxxiii. 

rNRO'LL,  “l  More  commonly  written  Enroll, 

Inro'llment.  j 7.  v.  In  and  roll.  Fr.  roller , to 
rowl,  turn  round ; fold  up,  wrap  iu wards.  Cofgrave. 
Also 

To  write  or  inscribe  upon  a roll ; sc.  of  parchment  or 
paper ; to  enregister,  to  record ; to  write  or  inscribe 
in  a register  or  record. 
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A straunge  dine***,  a griefe  exceeding  ptil, 

A man  to  haue  hit  heart  in  flame  inrolde. 

In  short  that  he  can  ueuer  chouse  hut  sweat. 

And  feele  his  feet*  beoumde  with  fmatie  rolde. 

Turbereite.  Of  Jalousie. 

From  that  pretense, 

Spiritual  laws  by  carnal  power  shall  force 
On  every  conscience ; laws  which  none  shall  fiode 
Lett  them  mrould,  or  what  tlie  spirit  w ithin 
Shall  on  the  heart  engrave. 

Milton.  Parodist  Lat.  book  lii.  I-  50J. 

Vanciaa  he  the  name 

By  which  thou  shall  be  known  to  fame  ; 

VaatM,  by  the  gods  inrolT d; 

Her  name  on  earth  shall  not  be  told. 

S*ctft.  Cadenu*  and  Vanessa. 

And  the**  prevent*,  or  the  inn.lment  thereof,  shall  be  unto  all  mm 
whom  it  *hall  coorcrn,  a sufficient  warrant  and  discharge  in  that 
behalf,  although  evprrs*  mention,  Ac. 

Dryden.  Prate  l|*rb,  ml.  i.  part  L Appendix.  No.  1. 

Ail  the  proper  officers,  servants,  and  tradesmen,  oiay  be  tnroUtd  in 
tbetr  aevcral  tirparlraeul*. 

Burke.  Works,  voL  kiL  p.  288.  On  the  (Economical  Reform, 

INSALU'BRIOUS,*)  Fr.  insalubre,  insalubrite ; 
Imsalc'brity.  j Lat.  insalubris,  in,  and  $alu- 

bris,  from  talus,  safety,  health. 

Unhealthy,  unwholesome ; noxious. 

From  the  ingenious  attempts  of  Sanctorius,  in  hit  Medtcina  Static*, 
we  may  he  inv  ited  to  hope,  that  there  may  be  ways  yet  unthought 
ml,  to  investigate  the  wbolesomeoese  or  insalubrity  of  aliments. 

Boyle.  Works,  ml.  ii.  p.  111.  The  Usefulness  of  A« lural  Philo- 
sop  Ay,  part  ii.  ea.  4. 

Be  pacified, — if  outward  things  are  groat, 

'Tt*  magnanimity  great  things  to  scorn ; 

Pompous  expences,  and  parades  august. 

And  Courts, — that  insalubrious  soil  to  peace. 

Young.  Tht  Complaint.  Wight  8, 

Chap.  ealv.  The  philosopher  Socrates  shows  the  cause  of  the  t«*a- 
tuhnty  of  a passage  between  two  mountains  in  Armenia,  by  meant  of 
a polished  nvirrour  of  steel. 

Harlan.  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  Lui.  A Ditrrrfatioa 
on  the  Getta  Romonorum. 

INSA'NE,")  It.  and  Sp.  insania ; Lat.  insanus, 
InsVnip.,  ymsania,  and  insanitas ; in,  and  tattut, 
Inba'nitv.  J sound. 

Tlie  insane  root,  or  root  that  causes  insanity.  I titanic 
is  produced  by  Mr.  Steevens. 

Untoundness,  as  applied  to  the  mind  or  families  of 
the  mind ; deprivation  of  a sound  mind  or  understand- 
ing ; madness ; lunacy. 

Bano.  Were  such  things  here,  as  we  doe  apeake  about  ? 

Or  haue  we  eaten  on  the  iitjitm  root, 

That  takes  the  Reason  prisoner. 

SAuAipeare.  Macbeth , fol.  132. 

.n  the  days  of  sixth  Henry,  Jack  Cade  made  a brag, 

With  a multitude  of  people  ; but  in  the  consequence, 

After  a little  iniaivrr  they  fled  tag  and  rag, 

For  Alexander  Itlen  he  did  his  diligence. 

Wilfrid  Holme.  The  Fall  and  evil  Sttcceue  of  Rebellion. 

There  IS  a partial  insanity  of  mind  and  a total  insanity.  This  par* 
tial  insanity  seems  not  to  excuse  them  in  the  committing  oitany  offence 
for  iu  matter  capital. 

Hale.  Pleas  of  the  Crown. 

Soon  after  Dsyden’s  death,  she  [Lady  Elisabeth]  became  insane, 
and  was  confined  under  the  care  of  a female  attendant. 

Dry  Jen.  Prose  Works . toL  i.  part  i.  p.  385.  Life  by  Malone. 

A.  638.  Clovis  II.  it  the  first  of  tbe  French  kings  who  hath  been 
charged  with  insanity. 

Jortm.  Remark*  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  iii.  p,  386. 
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The  frenzy  of  the  brain  may  be  redress'd 

Smeifcme  well  applied,  but  without  grace 
e heart's  insanity  admits  no  euro. 

Cowper.  The  Task,  book  sri. 

INSATIABLE,  A Fr.  insatiable  ; It  insaziabite  ; 
Inka'tiablenkss,  J Sp.  insaciable ; Lat.  in  tafia  hilts. 
Insatiably,  Sin,  privative,  and  sail  are,  t« 
I.nsa'tiate.  I suffice  or  content,  to  give  enough, 

Ixsa'tiatei.y.  J from  satis; — perhaps  the  Or.  «rurr- 
ein,  to  stuff  or  stow  close. 

That  cannot  have  enough  ; cannot  be  fillet!,  sufficed, 
or  contented  ; whose  desires  or  appetites  cannot  be 
contented  or  fulfilled. 

With  tin  ir  tengeaunce  in*ocuib/e 
Now  haue  they  him  entreated  so 
Tint  to  report  it  it  to  lamentable. 
fAaurrr  The  Lumcnlatmn  of  Marie  Mngdaleine,  fol.  319. 

n>e  imaciate  courteous  ram  are  neuer  content,  nor  wyU  open  their 
affection,  but  lockr  vp  theyr  treasures. 

Golden  Bake,  eh.  xvrii, 

Salamn  sailh  in  the  xxx  of  his  prouerbes,  three  things  are  in«<tc« 
able  and  the  fourth  sayth  neuer,  it  i*  i«o n^h. 

Tyndall.  Warke »,  fol.  434.  TAe  Exposition  rpon  M-  WiUmm 

Tracie  s Witt. 

Insatiable  Tune  thus  all  things  doth  devour  : 

What  ever  saw  the  sun,  that  isnot  in  Time’s  power? 

Drayton.  Po/y~otb*on,  soug  *2. 

There  it  a kind*  of  unreasonableness*  of  detir*  and  intnhableneue 
in  infidelity;  it  never  known  when  it  hath  evidence  enough. 

Hall.  Works,  vol.  ii.  fioL  70.  Contemplation*.  Mnttkeu • called. 

At  the  eye  in  its  owne  nature  is  covetous,  in  that  it  is  not  satisfied 
with  seeing,  (Eccles.  i.  8.)  so  the  eye  of  the  covetous  bath  a more 
particular  uuaitablenetse. 

hi.  lb.  fol.  379.  The  Fashions  of  tie  If  arid. 

At  whose  deliberate  and  unusual  bir  h, 

The  heaieus  were  slid  to  council  to  retire. 

And,  in  aspects  of  happinrs*  and  mirth, 

Breath’d  him  a spirit  miaitahty  to  aspire. 

thoytun.  TAe  Baron*'  Hit tt,  hook  i. 
That  God  impartial  and  vo  rightly  just, 

When  he  had  given  them  more  than  they  desire. 

Duels  to  punish  l\*oir  insatiate  last, 

Puurtdowti  hi*  plagur*  consuming  as  hisfir*. 

Id.  Shoe*  Ait  Birth  and  Miracles , book  iii. 

But  youth  had  not  ui  therewith  to  suffice : 

For  we  on  that  insalmtely  did  feeJ, 

Which  our  confusion  afterwards  did  breed. 

Id,  The  Legend  cf  Pierce  Gave* ton 
Hence  came  tlie  oracles,  amt  the  miry  method*  of  diviaation,  and 
the  consulting  with  spinte.  which  were  all  adapted  to  that  insatiable 
thirst  men  had  uf  knowing,  what  God  thought  lu  conceal  from  them. 

Stilhnyderi.  Sermon  1*2.  vol.  iii.  p.  503. 

Hence  that  known  :e*tlewie»s  of  covetous  a-»d  esger  minds,  in 
whatsoever  stale  or  *hgree  of  fortave  they  are  piec’d  ; there  being  no 
thorow  or  real  «a>i»fact.on.  but  a kind  ol  intatuMents*  belonging  to 
this  condition. 

Shaftesbury.  CAarnrtenitieki,  vol.  ii.  p.  1S6.  Int/mry  concerning 
Virtue , book  it.  part  ii. 

By  some  cross  accident  turning  him  out  of  hie  old  way,  Hf  cornea 
to  alter  his  ctiur*e,  and  to  pursue  riche*  as  insatiably  as  formHy  he 
did  hH  pleasure* ; so  that  from  a sensual  epicure  he  is  become  a 
covetous  miser  ; a worthy  change  and  conversion  indeed. 

South.  Sermons,  vol.  Vk  p.  400 
Grim  at  vneacioo*  wolves,  that  seek  the  spring* 

When  scalding  thirst  their  burning  bowels  wring*. 

When  wove  tall  slag,  fresh  -Isiighter’d  in  tbc  wood, 

Hat  drench’d  their  wide  insatiate  thtoats  with  blood. 

Pape.  Homer,  /had,  book  xvi. 

In  a despotism  the  principal  person  finds,  that  let  the  want,  misery 
and  indigence  of  his  subjects  be  what  they  will,  he  can  yet  possess 
abuodantlv  of  every  thing  to  gratify  hr*  mo»t  insatiable  wishes. 

Burke.  U or  At,  vol.  L p.  36.  A Fiaihcutwa  of  .V  aural  Society. 
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■ There  supine, 

Of  huge  dimension,  cov'ring  half  She  plain, 

A giant  enr>e  lay  mangled,  red  with  wound*. 

Delv’d  in  th*  etiortnuu*  flesh,  wl»it  h,  bubbling,  fed 
Ten  thousand  thousand  grisly  beaks  and  jaw*, 

Amb  fiably  devouring. 

Uiovtr.  Leonidas,  book  xi. 
ftil  the  fierce  Saracen  their  flight  withstood, 

And  still  insatiate,  thirsting  still  foe  blood, 

Disdain'd  that  one  amidst  the  trembling  band 
Should  ‘scape  with  life  from  his  destroying  hand. 

Haole.  Orlando  Furioso,  book  air. 

INSATISFACTION*  in,  and  salisfaction,  q.  r.  Lai. 
satisfaccrt , to  cause  to  have  enough ; enough  for  the 
purpose,  as  much  as  is  wished  for.  See  Dibsatiskt, 
and  Insatiatb,  ante. 

Want  or  absence  of  content ; of  enough  or  sufficient ; 
desire  of  something  wanting. 

The  first  shall  be,  that  w«  beware  we  take  not  at  the  first  either  too 
high  a strain  or  too  weak : for  if  too  high  in  a diffident  nature  you 
discourage,  in  a confidant  nature  you  breed  an  opinion  of  facility,  and 
so  a Moth  ; and  in  all  nature*  you  breed  a hither  expectation  than 
can  hold  out,  and  so  an  msatisfociion  in  the  end. 
liatQM.  Works,  voL  L |i.  103.  Of  the  Advancement  of  Learning, 
book  ii. 

Nor  will  it  aquit  the  insatisf action  of  those  which  quarrel  with  all 
things,  or  dispute  of  matters,  concerning  whose  verities  we  have  cou- 
vetioo  from  reason,  or  decision  from  the  inerrable  and  requisite  con- 
ditio A sense. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Vulgar  Emmrs,  book  i.  di.  v. 

INSCONCE,  also  written  Ensconce,  q.  r.  in,  and 
sconce,  q.  v.  ; Ger.  schant:  ; I).  t chan  1st.  Sconce,  pri- 
marily, signifies  a bulwark  ; secondly,  the  head. 

To  cover  or  protect  the  head  ; to  cover,  protect,  or 
secure. 

And  so  I would  haue  holden  this  course  of  imroiuuif  cuery  two 
dayes  march,  vntiJI  I had  bene  arriued  at  the  hay  or  port  hee  spake  of. 
Hakluyt,  Voyages,  Sfe.  vol.  iii.  p.  257.  .17,  Ralph  lurne. 

I would  wish  you  to  retire,  and  intetmse  your  self  in  study. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  How an- Hater,  act  v.  sc.  3. 
Interfac'd  himself  as  formidable 
As  could  beunderneaih  a Uble, 

Where  he  lay  down  in  ambush  close, 

T‘  expect  th'  arrival  of  his  foes. 

Butler.  Hudibras,  part  iii.  can.  1. 

INSCRIBE.  1 Fr.  insert  re ; It.  inscrivcre ; Sp. 
In*cri'ptiom,  MnacrtWr ; Lat.  inscriberc,  in,  and 
iNsdti'pTORji.  y scribere,  to  write,  to  grave. 

To  write  on,  to  grave  on,  to  entitle;  to  grave,  to 
print,  to  draw,  or  delineate  in  or  within, — as  one  figure 
within  another. 

To  write  or  print  the  name  of  an  individual  in  token 
of  respect  or  gratitude,  in  a book,  on  a paper,  &c. 

And  in  the  mydsl  thereof  [a  great  wood]  Motxle  a pyller  where  as 
Kyng  Critiiru*  was  buried,  with  inscription  of  auebe  leuers  as  be  rsed 
in  the  countney, 

Brende.  Quint  m Cur  hut,  book  X.  fbL  257. 
Noa.  Then,  that  in  all  you  writ  to  Rome,  or  else 
To  tbrraigne  prince*.  K;<o  and  Rex  meus 
Was  still  inscrib'd ,*  in  which  you  brought  the  king 
To  be  yuur  scrusot. 

Shaktpeare,  Henry  FI  It,  fol.  222. 

■ All  our  law  and  story  slrew'd 

With  hymns,  our  psalm*  with  artful  terms  inscrib'd. 

Our  Hebrew  songs  and  harps  in  Babylon, 

That  pleas'd  so  well  our  victor’s  ear,  declare 
That  rather  Greece  from  u*  the*e  Arts  deriv'd. 

Mil/an.  Paradise  Breamed,  hook  iv.  I.  332. 

But  by  bis  example  afterwards,  others  nothing  comparable  to  him  in 
victorie  and  conquest  wood  goodly  titles  and  glon»u*  inscription*  to 
their  images,  and  honoured  their  bouses  with  noble  stiles  and  additions. 

Holland,  Latins,  fol.  772. 

VOL.  XXIII. 
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Comedies  (quoth  He)  carry  olherwhile*  ridiculous  epigrams  or  INSCRIBE 

inters fd<,rt,  which,  considered  by  themselves,  are  nothing  worth,  how-  

beil  ‘h*>  gi»*  « certain  grace  to  the  whole  poeme.  ThWin  p 

Holland,  Plutarch,  fol.  891.  Of  Common  G? nee jd  tons  against  the  J 

Struck s.  " r 


O famous  leader  of  the  Belgian  fled. 

Thy  monument  inscrib'd  such  praise  shall  wear, 

A*  Varro  timely  flying  once  did  meet, 

Because  he  did  not  of  his  Rome  despair. 

Dry  den.  Annul  Mi  rail  l it. 

I am  'cry  much  pleased  with  a passage  in  the  inscription  on  a 
monument  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey  to  the  Duke  and  Dutchess 
of  Newcastle.  M Her  name  was  Margaret  Lucas  of  Colchester ; a 
noble  family.  Car  all  the  brother*  were  valiant  and  all  the  sisters  vir- 
l'JOU»-”  Spectator,  No.  99.  cnL  2. 

■ — Whither  Minos  came 

Earh  ninth  returning  year,  the  king  of  god* 

And  mortals  there  in  secret  to  consult 
On  justice,  and  the  tables  of  hie  law 
To  inscribe  anew. 

Akensu/e.  Pleasure!  of  Imagination,  book  ill. 

Ike  road  up  to  the  top  [Nowtjeich,]  is  very  steep  j about  half  way, 
ts  the  ancient  burial-place  of  the  Jews,  where  many  Urge  stones,  with 
Hebrew  inscriptions,  are  still  lying  scattered  about  the  field. 

Swinburne,  Spam,  lei.  7.  p,  48. 
INSCROL,  in,  and  scroll , q.  c.  See  also  Escrow 

To  inscribe  upon  a scroll. 

Had  you  beene  as  wise  as  hold, 

Voting  in  lint Im,  in  judgement  old, 

Yoor  answer*  had  not  beone  irueroTd. 

Shaktpeare.  Merchant  of  Venice,  fol.  171. 

INSCRUTABLE,")  Fr.  and  Sp.  inscrutable ; It. 
Inbcr ota Bl'LtTY.  J imperscrutabilc ; LaL  intent- 

tabilis,  in,  and  scrutari , to  search  minutely. 

That  cannot  be  searched  or  inquired  into  ; cannot  be 
traced  or  followed ; unsearchable,  indisco werable. 

If  thou  wilt  not  bee  content,  hut  wilt  dispute,  and  inquire  causes  of 
God's  inscrutable  will,  then  will  I stand  by,  and  looke  on,  and  tee 
what  victordome  thou  shall  get. 

Bamtt.  Works,  fol.  278.  Fret  WiU  of  Man. 

Hxn.  'Tic  oot  in  Man 

To  yield  a reason  for  the  will  of  Heaven, 

Which  is  inscrutable. 

Beaumont  and  Flrtcktr.  The  Spanish  Curate,  act  ii.  SC.  ]. 

So  let  all  our  speculations  when  they  are  admitted  to  (be  mint 
faroiliaritie  with  these  mysteries,  be  still  afraid  to  inquire  directly  what 
they  arc,  remembering  that  they  are  God’s  own  iMtcrm/abtliiie 

Mr mntague.  Devoute  Essaycs,  Treat.  J.  part  ii.  tec.  3. 

In  reference  to  this,  doth  the  scripture  speak  of  some  -common 
natural  effects,  as  if  their  true  cause*  were  altogether  inscrutable,  and 
not  to  be  found  out. 

Wt/kuu.  Mathematical  and  Philosophical  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  172. 

That  the  Earth  may  be  a Planet. 

But  if,  before  yon  consecrated  wall, 

HLs  will,  inscrutable,  ordains  our  fall, 

Our  bones  shall  mingle  with  that  hallow'd  day, 

Where  once  the  Prince  of  Life,  Metsiih  lay. 

Brookes.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  book  ii. 

INSCU'LP,  ")  Fr.  insculper  ; Sp.  insetdpir  ; Lat. 

I nscu'lpture,  StAftH/jMre,  in,  end  sculpert , to 
I nsci/lption.  J grave. 

To  ingrave,  to  carve  or  cut  upon,  to  inscribe. 

Jnsculption,  in  Tourneur,  is  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Ancient  British  Drama  written  inscription , which  ac- 
cords better  with  the  metre. 


They  haue  in  England 
A coyne  that  bom  the  figure  of  an  angell 
Stampl  in  gold,  but  that’s  uueutpt  vpoa. 

Shaktpeare.  Merchant  of  Venice,  fol  171. 
Which  he  insenlped  in  two  likely  stones, 

For  rare of  invaluable  price 
And  cunningly  contriv'd  them  for  the  nooes 
In  likely  rings  of  excellent  device. 

Drayton.  Moon  his  Birth  and  Miracles,  book  i. 
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IN  SCULP.  — What  it  it  lo  have 

_ A flattering,  (Um  imemlfdian  o«  a tomb, 

INSECT.  And  in  men's  hearts  reproach  ? 

TommrM’-.  Revenger's  7Yag*di. 

For  at  first  (saith  he)  [Macrobtuvl  it  was  both  free  and  usual  to 
wear  ring*  on  either  bawl  ; but  after  that  luxury  encreaxed,  when 
pretinux  pern*  and  rich  inicntptures  wen*  added,  the  custom  of  wear- 
ing them  on  the  right  band  was  translated  into  the  left  : for  that  hand 
being  lew  implored,  then  by  they  were  best  preserved. 

Sir  Thomiu  Broun.  PWysr  Erromrs,  book  ir.  ch.  ir. 

His  ryes  be  caU 

O’er  all  the  structure,  lighted  by  the  gleams 
Of  tapers  blue  attending  ; be  surveys, 

Imru/fitur'il  round,  the  hwiNN  which  befel 
Tlie  bouse  of  Lams. 

Gloter.  The  Alhrnaid,  book  riii. 

INSEAL,  also  written  Enseal,  q.  v.  in,  and  *eal,q.v. 

To  stamp  or  impress  with  a seal,  (tifiUum,)  to  mark, 
to  press,  or  impress. 

Heard  I neuer  so  cunningly 
Man  speake.  ne  halfeso  faithfully 
For  euerr  thing  lie  said  thera 
Seemed  at  it  mended  were 
Or  appruued,  for  very  trow. 

Chamctr.  The  Drrame,  fol.  3t»0 

INSEAM,  in,  and  team,  q.  v,  applied  to  a lengthened 
mark  of  skin  and  flesh  severed  and  again  united. 

To  inteam  ; to  indent  with  such  mark. 

Deep  o'er  his  knee,  rWom’rf,  remain’d  the  scar. 

Popt,  Homer,  Odyssey,  book  xix. 

INSEARCH,  also  written  Ensearch,  q.  r.  In,  and 
tearch,  q.v.  As  the  Fr.  cercher,  or  chercher  ; to  seek, 
hunt,  look,  or  inquire  after.  Cotgmre. 

And  when  he  hath  sntrarched  the  vUemiovt  that  he  ch,  this  is  all 
that  he  can  lay  agayn^t  me. 

Tyndall.  Market,  foL  35 2.  An  Answere  to  Sir  Thomas  Afore’ s 
Dialogues. 

I'NSECT,  ft.  1 Fr.  insecte;  It.  intefto;  Sp.  in- 
VsnECT,  adj.  ( redo  ; Let.  intecta ; in,  and  tec-are, 

1'nsf.cted,  | to  cut.  See  the  Quotation  from 

Inse'ctilf..  / Pliny. 

(Mary  and  sundrio  anrl*  there  be  of  intects)  and  well  may  they  all 
tie  called  miecta  ? by  reason  of  those  emit  and  division*.  which  some 
have  about  ihe  neche.  others  in  the  breast  and  belly,  the  which  doe 
goe  round  and  part  the  member*  of  the  bodie,  hanging  togither  only 
by  a little  pipe  and  &Uulo«J*  conveyance. 

Holland.  Plime,  vol,  i,  book  xu  ch.  L fol.  310. 

And  what  mischief  do  you  think  such  things  will  do  when  we  can 
hardly  endure  the  sling  of  that  small  vttecled  animal,  as  now  it  is  ? 

Howell.  letter  6.  book  ii.  To  Dr.  T.  P. 

For  surely  many  rare  things  may  be  made  of  this  composition,  and 
ittttre  xnsediltt  nf  any  greatness,  and  in  any  posture  be  inclosed  there- 
in. 

Rrhtpnw  IVottonmna.  p.  465.  7b  Sir  Edmund  Bacon. 

The  structure  of  the  eye  is  in  all  creatures  an  admirable  piece  of 
mechanism  ; but  that  observable  in  the  eyes  of  xnseets  so  peculiar, 
that  it  must  needs  excite  nur  admiration. 

Drrhavt.  Phyt\co- Theology,  book  iii.  ch.  Hi. 

The  learned  write,  an  inject  breeze 
Is  hut  a mongrel  prince  of  bee*. 

That  falls  before  a storm  on  rows, 

And  stings  the  founders  of  his  house. 

Butler.  Hndxbras,  pari  iii.  can.  3. 

The  msec*  youth  are  on  the  wing, 

Eager  lo  la*te  the  honied  Spring, 

And  float  amid  the  liquid  noon  : 

Some  lightly  o’er  the  current  skim, 

Some  show  ihcir  gayly  gilded  trim 
Quick -glancing  lo  the  sun. 

Gray.  Ode.  On  the  Spring, 


INSECTATION,  Lai.  intectatio,  from  ir.sectari , tie,  INSECT A* 
and  tcctari,  to  follow,  to  pursue,  to  attack.  TlON. 

Pursuit,  onset,  assault,  attack.  INSEN- 

t can  no  further  go,  but  put  all  in  the  tiaaries  or  him  for  fere  of  SAT  K. 
whose  displeasure  for  the  viue  gird  of  my  soule  stirred  by  mine  nwne  ■ — , ■ 

conscience,  (without  inxectalitm,  or  reproche  luiengto  any  other  mans; 

I suffer  ic  endure  tbys  trouble. 

Sir  T7i<‘ mar  .More.  H'orhn,  fol.  1431.  ljelte<‘  to  hi  Dm gkier 
white  im  Ihe  Toure. 

INSECU'RE,")  In,  and  secure,  q.  v.  Lai.  tecu- 
iNSEcr'aELY.  > rut,  i.  e.  tine  cura,  without  care; 
Inbecu'jiity.  j careless,  confident;  without  cause 
for  care  ; safe. 

Unsure  or  uncertain ; diffident,  distrustful ; unsure 
or  unsafe  ; dangerous,  hazardous. 

The  holy  Virgin  could  not  but  know,  that  Joseph  would  be  troubled 
with  sorrow  and  insrcxrre  apprehensions  concerning  her  being  with 
child,  but  such  was  her  Inmxenco  ami  her  confidence  in  God,  font  vhs 
held  her  peace,  expecting  which  way  God  would  provide  a remedy 
to  the  inconvenience. 

Taylor.  The  Greed  Exemplar,  part  i.  ad  sec.  2,  fol.  33. 

Our  fear*  and  the  incommixlitiw  of  flight,  and  the  aadnMM  of 
exile,  and  tho  insecurities  and  iticouvenienciei  of  a strange  and  new- 
abode  are  part  of  the  persecution. 

Id.  Ib.  part  i.  ad  see.  6.  fol.  Itt3. 

So  long  as  our  appetites  are  high  and  full,  we  shall  never  have 
peace  or  safely,  but  dangers  and  insecurities  of  a full  war,  and  a 
potent  enemy.  Id.  Ib.  part  i.  di«.  4.  p.  134. 

Tliry  run  about  the  walls  ; and  in  their  fears 
Amphion'a  fortress  insecure  apjiears. 

l.m'n  Slutiut,  book  vii.  I.  576. 

The  Hans  Towns  were  liable  to  be  burled  in  Ihe  victories  of  a 
tyrant,  and  the  trade  with  E-ypt  was  exceedingly  insecure  and  pre- 
carious. Altcklt.  History  of  the  Discovery  nf  India. 

When  I say  secured,  I mean  in  the  sense  in  which  tho  word  should 
always  be  understood  at  court*,  that  is  insecurely 

Ijxrd  Chesterfield. 

There  is  al«o  a time  of  insecurity,  when  interests  of  all  sorts  be- 
come objects  of  speculation. 

Burke.  It  »rk$,  vol.  »i-  p 354.  Appeal  from  the  Sett  to  the  (AM 
ffhigs. 

INSECUTION,  Lai.  insecutio,  from  irucqui,  intecu- 
tum  ; lo  follow,  to  pursue. 

A following  or  pursuit. 

'iEacides,  that  wichly  did  inlend 

(Standing  aslcrne  hi*  tall  neckt  ship}  tu»w  deepo  the  skirmish  drew 
Amongst  live  Greeks;  and  with  what  ruth,  the  in*rruti'-n  grew. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  xi-  foL  153. 

Who  yet  maintain’d  the  courm 

So  clove,  that  not  the  king's  nwne  hnrve,  gat  more  before  the  wheelc 
Of  his  rirh  chariot ; that  might  still,  the  insecution  teelc 
With  the  extreme  haire*  of  his  taile. 

Id.  Ib.  book  xxiii.  fol.  318. 

INSEER,  in,  and  tetr,  from  tee,  q.  v.  and  insight. 

A looker  into,  an  inspector,  an  examiner. 

So  this  lend  hooke  in  three  matter*  accord aunt  to  tho  time*, 
lightly  by  a good  merer  may  been  understand. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  /awe,  book  iii.  fol,  308. 

If  these  thing*  ban  a good  and  a sleight  inseer  which  y*  ran  souke 
bonny  of  the  hard  atone,  oale  of  y*  dry  rock,&e. 

Id  Ib.  fol.  309. 

INS  E'N  SATE,  *1  Fr.  intense  ; It.  and  Sp.  in • 

Inse'nsidle,  I sensato  ; Lat.  (of  the  I^ower 

Insf/nhibly,  I Aires)  intrnsaius,  in,  and  terua- 
Insen81Bi'lity,  S tus  ; *e useful. 

Inse'nsiblbness,  I Senseless  or  unfeeling;  want- 
Inse'nsei.f.rb,  I ing  sense,  feeling,  or  percep- 
Inse'nyif.nt.  J tion;  impercipient ; dull,  stu- 
pid. 
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I vet  what  it  he  that  is  so  sower  of  witle,  and  so  drooping  of 


INSEN- 
SATE. braine,  (l  will  not  say)  blockheadedjor  tunus/r,  that  is  not  m«ou*d 
with  Mich  pleasure. 

Il'iltan.  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  fol.  56. 

Look  ye  yet  for  another  purgatory  * are  ye  so  childish  and  n»irn- 
«Wc  to  imagine  that  ye  most  >ftgo  through  purgatory,  tith  ye  are 
already  withoute  fault  in  hit  tight. 

Frith.  If  brier,  fol.  27.  An  AnntUXrt  tv  RttslaTs  Dialogue. 

There  hnldeih  me  sometjrme  by  Almighty  God  aa  it  were  eu4  a 
swone,  and  an  iutmuMriit  for  wuonJcr. 

Sir  Thomas  Mure.  W’urin.  fol.  12.  The  Life  of  J»hn  Pirns, 


TW  warrioiMrifgin*  near  a temple  spy 
A stately  column  pointing  to  the  sky. 

On  this  engrav'J.  by  hi*  command, 'they  saw 
The  tyrant's  impious  and  insrnsnte  Jaw. 

Hoote.  Or  i an  tin  Furuxto,  book  xxxvii.  I.  869, 

“ And  wert  thou  to  the  sense, 

The  sacred  feeling  of  a loss  like  thine. 

Cold  and  Munwri/f,  thy  bream  were  then 
No  nun-ion  Cur  humanity,  or  tliouirht 
Of  noble  aim  7 * 

Mallet.  A my*  tor  and  Theodora,  can.  1. 


It  ia  not  like  he  [ Salomon]  could  be  so  immsnte  to  IwV>t  • ijjm.  .r _ ■■  . » ■ — — 


Contemplations.  Salomon’s  Or  fee 


„■„„  «urh  . l\  ?"lde'  " “'”*r  a"  ■*  cowardly  ncquirc,,*-,  i, 

i!h  S?cc™'“  -f  •PI’'*™"  <•<  MWllcoc,.  .,,4  rmrS  Ml  (ion.  ™«oloo 

iely  to  the  idolatry  of  his  Heathenish  . . 

’ Johnson.  The  Rambler,  No.  185. 

The  mind  is  the  sentient  being ; and  a-  the  no«e  :s  insentient,  there 
c*n  i *"",'on‘ "0f  *»y  Uimg  reaembluig  sensation  in  it. 

^ Of%tL uTn  '■  Pwl  x"  V- m-  Euttf  2- 

INSEPARABLE.  1 Fr.  ami  SP.  innpanOk, 
Insbpararly,  j It.  inaeparabitt  i Lat.  intrpa- 
iNBEPARADLtNEM,  > roMtij  in,  and  srparabok 
I ns  r pa  rate,  from  tr pa  rare ; and  that  from 

I.nse  PAitATEi.T.  J te.par.  i . e.  »i„r  par;  without 
match,  or  mule,  or  fellow  ; and,  consequently,  alone  ; 
disjoined  from  any  thing  else. 

That  cannot  be  put  alone;  that  cannot  be  disjoined, 
disunited,  cr  dissociated ; indivisible. 

Rust  of  defame  is  tnsepemble. 

Chaucer.  Certain*  Unlade*,  fol.  348. 


that  he  gave  not  passage 
wive*,  but  furtherance. 

Hall  Works,  r*L  i.  fol.  1163, 
iion. 

That  the  load-stone  should  hv  this  secret  virtue  so  draw  yrati  to  it 
selfe,  as  that  a whole  chaine  of  needles  should  all  lian;  hy  insensible 
(Mints  at  each  other,  only  by  the  influence  that  it  sends  downc  from 
the  first,  if  it  were  not  ordinary,  would  seeme  incredible. 

Id.  lb.  sol.  i.  fol.  43.  Cent.  3.  MedUatims  and  loom. 

What  must  my  father  needs  thinkc,  if  be  shall  find#  me  Bitting 
sullenly  at  home,  whiles  all  Israel  si  Hue*  who  shall  nan  first  to  hlesxe 
him  with  their  acclamations  t Should  I only  be  injt-ruiAfc  of  his  and 
the  common  happiness  9 

Id.  lb.  fol  963.  Contemplation!.  Jeptha, 

— How  gladly  would  I meet 

Mortality,  my  sentence,  and  he  Earth 
Insensible,  how  glad  would  lay  me  down 
A*  in  my  mother'*  lap. 

Milton . Carmine  Uni,  book  x.  1.  777. 

And..ferlh«»wl.mn(h,mi«rjror*',lh  .ocmolh  to  dotlrorfrom  Inlht  |>or.ono  of  Cbri.te  ho  ioto,d  h J.  . 

lb,  mi.,ric«  Of  life,  , poo™.  »d  cold  comfort  thoy  h,„  (God  »o.)  of  pec M,  ^ “•  P***  M",n*  mr' 

IhM  >'  if  llic,  lull  on  ccuioo  »nd  cc.pod  Uiorofcy.  Sir  firm,  M,  o/  /r*.c*c./cc  i.  I .r 

»<•«•-<  PlMrcA,  to  I.  496.  K,  pfcoomr  /.,/c  7 Epi.  L.r  FL(  f„|,"  (5  •/  'Ac  r™,  Cko. 

cur  ut,  * 

When  focukro  ol  oil  .occoor.  ,„d  hope.,  ,K  6„«  f„  : J”  f b««6f -Wo.,  propouio,  the  il.iclc 

l,i.  redreu,  ; o,„r  .r.  »,  orucr  ,»  help.  ,hcn  .h.o  « dc.p.o,  of  ^ ^ °'  "T’  ’W'  ''“r  ■’■«»«-**  b-d,  «i>b  jo, 

help,;  Ihm,  i,  no  fr.ro,  no  d.opr,  'rot  i.  ouc  own.  t.mo.iJ^u',  ""i  ^ (•'  «»'- 

Hail.  Worho,  vol.  ii.  fol.  138.  f Mdempiaiiomo.  The  Mood*  lumr 
healed.  7 


AA//™.  (lie*.,  ,ol.  i.  fol.  29.  Of  ftr/.coror.o.  „ ffoj/o.d. 

Thtt  nliut  cbampioD  of  Cl>ri«  (.in™  »c  ,n  fall™  upon  hi. 
And  prc.cr.,,1  (I  [ Nunn]  i<  in  plant,  .only  ,nd  • «!»•,  "rnopc,  ,ft,r  .11  hi. 

(“  Emp,.locl,r  nidj  by  the  air  .boot  thorn,  ..£,0  .boy  or.  ,,f,o,hoj  ™ .f  T‘T  b“  m"ler’  u"  T» 

and  watervsj  thereby  in  convenient  manner,  as  need  req.iirelh. 


Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  599.  Of  Sjmpoticfuew,  book  ii. 
Now  through  the  pre«  the  bow  P-n  jtos  bore, 

And  all  was  riot,  noise,  and  wild  uproar. 

Hold  lawless  rustic!  vrhitherwiit  thuu  go? 

To  Mh?m,  internal e,  dost  thou  bear  the  how  ? 

Pope.  Homer.  Otfuiy,  book  xxi. 
Then  r*st  his  even  on  Carthage,  where  he  found 
The  lustful  pair,  in  lawfo*-  pleasure  drown'd. 

I -0*1  in  their  hues,  mtenttUe  of  shame, 

And  both  forgetful  of  their  hotter  fame. 

Or fJm.  Virgtl,  .Eneid,  book  it. 
■■  Uncertain  all  his  [the  farmer’s]  toil, 

Till  lusty  Autnmnla  luke-warm  days,  allay'd 
With  gentle  Culds,  intenMihlf  rontinn 
His  ripening  labours. 


with  the  tyre  of  the  high  proi-t's  hall. 

Hall,  fibrbi,  vol.  i.  fol.  648.  Quo  Vadit  I 
Which  shall  I hart  bewail, 

Thy  bondage  or  lost  sight, 

Prison  wilhiii  prison 
Inseparably  dark  9 

Milton.  Samoan  Agon  met,  1, 155.  p,  84. 

— - — This  is,  and  h not  Cre&sid : 

Within  my  soule,  there  doth  Conduce  a fight 
Of  this  strange  nature,  that  aching  imeperate , 

Diuide*  more  wider  then  the  abie  and  earth. 

Shtthtpeare.  Ttuylut  ami  Crrstida,  fob  1 02, 
Ncyther  whoremongers,  neyther  adulterers,  shall  inherit  the  king- 
dome  of  Uod.  This  horrible  iudgsment  of  God  vse  be  escaped 
through  his  mercy,  if  so  be  that  yce  live  imtrperattly,  according  to 
God’,  ordinance. 


/.  Philips.  Cider,  book  il  A«  llom>/S  °f  *he  State  of  Matrimony,  part  ii.  p.  240. 

Tliis,  say*  Lucretius,  is  the  distinguishing  character  of  a genuine  !"*'  T*,e  P*rtg  °f  P,,r*  immovable,  which  fol- 

•tm  of  our  sect,  that  hr  will  not  endure  to  live  in  exile  and  want  and  i * <he'f  frt,‘ltar<it’tl,'t  i motion  being  nothing  hut  change  of 
disgrace  out  of  a vain  fear  of  death  ; hut  dispatch  himself  «e*olutrlv  T'U'*Ct  *n7  tw,.‘  «•»'"** » but  thi*  canoot  b«  between  part* 

into  the  state  of  eteranl  sleep  and  uumtihiliiy  1 u«l  AT#  inseparable ; w hich  therefore  must  need*  be  at  perpetual 


■Sermon  1.  p.  31, 
Puna-'ius,  one  of  the  wisest  of  the  Sloicks,  is  so  fsr  from  making 
of  pain  the  property  of  a wise  man,  that  he  make*  it 
not  the  property  of  a man. 

Still ingfert.  Sermon  6.  vol.  i.  p.  238. 

In  other  mm  'lie  [honour]  hut  a hulf 
To  vapour  with,  instead  or  proof, 

'I hut,  like  a wen,  look*  hig  and  swells, 

Insenselem,  and  just  nothing  else. 

Holier.  Hudibras,  pari  ii.  CM.  2.  V.  394. 


re*t  one  amongst  another. 

Loehe.  Of  Human  Undemanding,  book  ii  ch.  aiii.  sec.  14. 

That,  which  exist*  necessarily,  or  in  the  idea  of  which  existence 
and  necessity  are  inscpamUy  and  necessarily  connected,  must  either 
therefore  be  neces-arv,  because  it  exists ; or  else  it  must  therefore 
exist,  because  its  existence  •«  r»ecf*«ary. 

Clarke.  Harks,  vol.  ii.  p.  755.  The  Annter  to  a Seventh  Utter,  ty*. 

June*  stood  upon  a point  of  law,  of  the  intepar  ah  tenets  of  the  pre- 
rogative from  the  person  of  the  king. 

Hornet,  (turn  Timet.  Charles  //.  Anno  1681. 
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IN8KPA-  It  in  not  to  be  wondered  »t,  that  injustice  and  absurdity  should  be 
RABLE.  inseparable  companions. 

— Burke  IVvrkt,  roL  i.  p 67.  A Vindications  of  Natural  Society. 
INSIIAOB.  . , . . . . , 

, And  such  ea pence,  as  pinches  parent*  bine 

v ~ L And  mortifies  the  lib’ral  hand  nf  love, 

|s  aquander’d  in  pursuit  of  idle  sport* 

And  vicious  pleasures  ; buys  the  boy  a name, 

That  sits  a stigma  on  hi*  father’s  bou^e, 

And  Heaves  through  life  inseparably  close 
To  him,  that  wean  it 

Chipper.  The  Task,  book  ii. 

INSE'RT,  ) Fr.  t merer ; It.  i nitrite ; Sp.  in - 
Insf/etion.  j serir  ; Lat.  I nserere  ; in,  and  terete,  to 
knit  or  join.  , ' 

To  knit  or  join  in  or  together  ; to  put  or  place  in,  to 
aet  in — to  ingraft. 

I hauc,  good  reader,  in  the  exposition  of  these  wordr^  of  our  $a* 
viour,  inserted  the  incorporation  of  bym  and  v*  together,  hy  the  rc* 


reining  and  eating  of  his  owne  body  into  oj  res : I have  not  dnone  it,  Ac 
r a,  fat, 

Bshe. 


Sir  TWiiu  More,  War k*i,  fol,  1035.  Aunswere  t o the  P,  yeaned 


Many  of  the  Fathers  and  Ecclesiastical  Historian*,  especially  the 
Jewish  lUbbias,  (taking  their  highest  learning  of  Cabala,  but  from 
aaliaue  and  successive  report,)  have  averted  upon  tradition  many 
relations  current  enough,  where  holy  writ  crosses  them  not. 

Seldei i.  Illustrations  of  Drayton'*  P(Jy-alL*on,  song  I . 

Now  the  cleft  rind  inserted  graft*  receives, 

And  yield*  so  offspring  more  than  Nature  give*. 

Pope,  Vertumnus  and  Pomona. 

Can  he  deny  that  the  word*  u pan  God,  supplied  in  the  version, 
are  manifestly  understood  in  Ihe  original  ? The  Greek  word  (Acts, 
vii.  59.)  m i Tiuiii^iNi,  calling  upon  ; and  our  author  is  uncom- 
monly honest,  when  be  charge*  one  word,  God,  and  not  two,  upon 
God , to  be  the  hut/io*. 

Bentley.  Of  F)ree.  thinking,  p.  139.  Remark  36. 

The  bud  inserted  in  the  rind, 

The  bud  of  peach  or  ro*e. 

Adorns,  though  d'ff’ring  in  its  kind, 

The  stock  whereon  it  grow*. 

With  flow'r  a*  sweet,  nr  fruit  a*  fair, 

As  if  produc'd  by  Nature  there. 

Cooper.  To  the  Her.  Dm.  Cawihom  t'nwm. 

I would  not  be  understood  to  speak  in  prejudice  of  Lucan,  who  has 
not  only  adorned  hu  subject  by  tin*  digression  from  it,  but  fully  com- 
pensated for  its  unseasonable  i nreriun. 

f.evit.  Statin*,  book  iv.  v.  667,  note. 

INSERVIENT,  Lat.  inteniem,  present  participle 
of  inservire  ; in,  and  srrv-ire,  to  serve. 

Serving,  doing,  or  performing  service;  administering 
to,  conducing  to. 

The  other  (by  which  tis  conceived  the  drink  doth  pais)  is  the 
vreazon,  rough  artrry,  or  wind-pipe,  a part  insement  to  voice  and 
respiration. 

Sir  Thomai  Brown,  Vulgar  Emun,  book  iv.  ch.  will. 

By  conducting  the  spirits  into  the  nerve*  and  muscle*  mservient  to 
the  motion  of  the  limbs,  [mudek]  doth  make  the  patient  l ap  and 
dance,  till  he  have  put  himself  into  a sweat,  that  breathes  out  much 
of  the  virulent  matter. 

Bey/e.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  181.  The  l erf  nines*  of  Natural  Wii»- 
topky,  pari  ii.  ch.  *f.  «*.  5. 

INSET,  *n,  and  set,  q.  v. 

To  put  or  place  in,  to  infix. 

So  that  whan  the>*  things  s tin  ten  for  to  sowen  in  caret,  the  sorow 
that  is  inert  greueth  the  thought. 

Chaucer.  The  second  Bo.yke  of  Boecuu,  fol.  217. 

INSHADE.  in.  and  shade,  q.  v.  which  Took*  thinks 
means  separated,  (A.  S.scead-an,)  sc.  from  the  weather, 
the  sun,  dtc.  It  is  here  used  consequentially. 

Having  different  degrees  of  light  or  dark,  of  any 
colour. 


Whose  lilly-white,  inshaded  with  the  ro*e,  I! 

Had  that  man  scene,  who  *ueg  th’  .•Tnei-los, 

Dido  had  in  oblivion  dept,  aod  she 
Had  given  hi*  Muse  her  beat  eternitie. 

Brou'ae.  Britannia’s  Pastorals,  book  i.  tong  5.  ' 

INSHEATH,  in,  and  sheath,  q.  v.  which  Tooke 
thinks  is  the  third  person  of  the  A.  S.  scead-un , to  se- 
parate, (see  Shade,  ante,)  to  seclude,  to  retire.  Cou 
frequently. 

To  hide,  to  cover,  in  a case  called  a sheathe. 

On  high  he  hung  the  martial  sword  inshnUk'J, 

The  shield  with  ribbons  dress'd,  and  spear  with  ivy  wreath’d! 

llughrs.  The  Triumph  of  1‘eaCt. 

INSHIP,  in,  and  ship,  q.  r.  Embarked  *,  gone  on 
board  of  ship. 

And  so,  mv  I-ord  I’rolccUir,  see  them  guarded, 

And  safely  brought  to  Doner,  wherein  stup'd,  [iuadip’d,] 

- Commit  them  to  the  fortune  of  the  sea. 

Shahtpeare.  Henry  VI.  Pint  Part,  fol.  115. 

INSHRINE,  more  commonly  written  Enshrine,  q . v. 
In,  and  shrine,  q.  v.  Lat.  scrinia,  a casket. 

To  deposit,  to  place  in  a shrine  or  casket,  in  a place 
of  security ; and,  thus,  to  store  or  treasure  up,  as  a thing 
consecrated  ; to  protect,  to  cover. 

Pliilocles,  nrere  o’rgone  with  greefe, 

His  ashes  did  ronuaye 
To  Italy,  inshrimed  in 
His  temple  there  to  stay. 

Darner.  Albion' i England,  book  i:L 
A tomh,  indeed,  with  fewer  sculpture*  grac’d 
Than  that  Mauaolu*'  pious  widow  plac'd, 

Or  where  inthnn'd  the  great  Darius  lav. 

Pope,  the  Wife  of  Bath. 
Then  from  the  car  they  'light,  (at  once  from  view 
Dissolv'd  in  air,  the  wondrous  car  withdrew,) 

Still  with  the  cloud  inshrm'd  on  foot  (hay  fare. 

And  down  the  mountain  to  the  vale  repair. 

Hoole.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  book  a. 

INSIDE, in,  and  side,  q.  v.  A.  S.  sid,  of  unknown 
Etymology.  Applied,  generally,  to 

The  inner  or  interior  part ; opposed  to  the  outer  or 
exterior  purl,  the  outside. 

Except  a man  would  wenr,  that  where*  the  payn  is  great  to  hue 
a knyfe  to  cut  hi*  fleshe  on  ihe  outsyde  fro  the  *kyn  inwarde;  the 
payne  would  he  much  Irsse,  if  the  knyfe  reyght  beginne  on  the  us- 
syde,  and  cutte  fro  the  m tildes  outward. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  (furies,  fol,  1 256.  A Dialoge  of  Comforte . 
Mildly  it  kUs’d  our  tails,  and  fre«h  and  sweet, 

A*  to  a stomach  starv’d,  whose  inside*  meet, 

Meat  comes,  it  came. 

Donne,  letter*  To  Mr.  Christopher  Brook.  The  Storm. 

Though  one  should  turn  you  topsy-turvy,  aud  twru/r-out,  [you]  are 
but  a graomuriaa. 

RtUloH  Works,  vot  i.  fol.  458.  A Defence  of  the  People  of  Eng- 
land, *e. 

At  the  great  day  of  trial  he  will  thoroughly  anatomize  us.  and  lay 
otir  very  inside  perfectly  open  and  naked  to  the  v ew  nf  the  whole 
world,  lu  the  sight  of  men  and  angels. 

Bishop  Hull.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  16.  Sermon  15. 

There  is  manifest  appearance  of  design  io  placing  the  organ  of 
•mell  in  the  inside  of  that  canal,  through  which  the  air  it  continually 
pacing  in  inspiration  and  expiration. 

Retd.  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  eh.  ii.  see.  1.  Of  Smelling. 

INSI’DIOUS,  ) Fr.  insidintx ; It.  and  Sp.  iru»- 
Insi'diourly,  idioso;  Lat.  insidiosus,  from  insi- 
InsTdiourness,  I ditr,  ah  itisidcndte  r iis  ad  doiosj 
I.nsi'diator.  ) aliquem  intercipiendam  ; from  be- 
getting the  ways  to  intercept  any  one  by  surprise,  craft, 
or  treachery.  And  thus,  consequentially. 

Crafty,  wily;  holding  out  false  pretences,  treacherous. 
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TNSIDI-  There  he  now*  mentelous  tabtyle  craftinesses  exercised  by  courts*) 
OUS.  immJiatue  wjlintutt. 

— Joye.  Erposicton  of  Daniel,  eh.  xi. 

firiNT*  Now  these  men  ia*idion$/y  oLseruing  Daniel)  espied  him  priring 
/ ' and  makinge  supplicarion  to  hi*  God.  Id  lb.  cb.  r\. 

They  [kings]  are  most  exposed  to  dangers  and  disaster*,  (standing 
like  high  tower*,  «no»t  obnoxious  to  the  wind*  and  tempest*  of  for- 
tune,) baring  usually  many  enviuu*  ill  wilier*,  many  discontented 
malcontent-,  many  both  open  enemies  and  close  umiltatonrs. 

Harrow.  Workt,  voL  i.  fol.  132.  Sermon  10. 
The  crafty  Hermes  from  the  god  convey’d 
A drove  that  separate  from  their  fellows  stray’d ; 

The  theft  an  old  insidious  peasant  view'd, 

(They  call’d  him  Battus  in  the  neighbourhood.) 

Addison.  Ovid.  Afrtwmorphosri,  book  ii. 

He  [the  upright  man]  hath  little  of  (he  serpent  (none  of  its  lurking 
insidiousness,  of  its  surprising  violence,  of  its  rancorous  venom,  of  its 
keen  mordacity,)  but  much  of  the  dose,  all  it*  simplicity,  its  gentle- 
ness, it*  fidelity,  its  innocence,  in  hi*  conversation  and  commerce. 

It  Arrow  Works , v«|.  i.  U>L  65.  Sermon  b. 

So  seeks  (he  swain  by  night  hia  doubtful  way, 

Led  by  tl)'  insidious  meteor's  fleeting  ray 

Ufackmare  On  the  Death  of  Stella. 

Pbpe  was  not  the  only  man  he  [Addison]  insidiously  injured, 
though  the  only  man  of  whom  he  could  be  afraid, 

Johnson.  Works,  vol.  x.  p.  97.  The  Life  if  Addison. 

INSIGHT,  in,  anti  tight  A.  S.  tifh,  or  tilke,  i.  e. 
the  faculty  which  teeth ; the  third  person  singular  of 
the  indicative  of  won,  videre,  to  tee.  Applied  not 
only  to 

The  faculty  which  teeth , looketh  into,  or  examineth  ; 
but  to  that  which  is  wen,  to  the  skill  or  knowledge 
gained  by  teeing,  looking  into,  or  examining  ; an  in- 
spection, a view  of  the  inner , component,  or  active 
qualities,  the  constituent  or  efficient  parts. 

So  that  to  fore  ne  behynde 
He  *«eth  no  thvng,  but  as  the  blynde 
Without®  insight  of  his  courage, 

He  dotb  meroailes  in  bis  rage. 

Gower.  Conf.  dm,  book  vt.  fol.  134. 

He,  by  the  long*  and  often  alternate  proof* , as  well  of  prosperity 
as  aduerse  fortune,  had  gotten  by  great*  experience  the  very  mother 
and  maxtres  of  wiseilome,  »nd  depe  insight  in  pollitike  and*  worldly 
drift**.  Hall.  Richard  III.  The  second  Yert. 

Where  silent  Night  might  seemc  all  faultes  to  hide. 

Then  was  I by  thy  searching  i might  tride  ; 

And  thee  by  thee  was  guiltless*  found 
From  ill  word  and  ill  meaning  sound. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Ptalm  17. 
Vntill  that  braaen  wall  they  vp  doe  rear* : 

For,  Merlin  had  in  magiekv  more  mug  hi, 

Than  euer  him  before  or  after  lining  wight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qoeeme,  book  iii.  can.  3. 
Although  I have  acquired  no  small  insight  into  the  manner*  and 
conversation  of  men,  yet  I could  not  make  proportionable  advances  in 
the  way  of  science  and  speculation.  Goa  Mi  an,  No.  35. 

To  return  to  our  author,  [Procopius.]  Under  Belimrius  be  had 
an  insight  into  almost  all  the  secret*  of  state,  which  gives  weight  and 
authority  to  his  history. 

Jartin.  Remarks  on  Ecdesuutical  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  150. 

IN8IGNI  FICANTs'J  /ih  privative,  and  tignifi - 
Insignificantly,  (can/,  q.  t>.  Lat.  tignijican *. 
Insignificance,  l present  participle  of  signi/i - 
Insignificancy.  j care;  q.  d.  signum  facere,  to 
make  a sign  or  mark. 

Making  no  sign  or  mark  ; having  no  meaning;  de- 
noting nothing  ; sc,  to  the  purpose ; immaterial,  unim- 
portant, inconsequential,  ineffectual. 

But  in  the  mean  time,  what  school-boy,  what  little  inuynifetmt 
monk  could  not  have  made  a more  elegant  speech  for  the  king,  and  m 
better  lalin  than  this  royal  advocate  lias  done-' 

Milton.  Harks,  vol  i.  fol.  449.  A Defence  of  the  People  of  Eng- 
land, 8fc. 


When  birds,  especially  by  the  fabrich  of  their  tongue  and  palate,  are  JXSIGNf 
taught  to  use  articulate  word,,  yet  they  understand  not  their  import.  FIC'ANT 
■or  do  render  any  conceptions  of  their  pbaotasie  by  them,  nor  cau 
answer  a question  by  them,  but  use  them  nutynifcani/y,  as  the  organ  IKSIN- 
or  pipe  renders  the  tune  which  it  understands  not.  CKH*H 

Hate.  Origin  of  Afamhind,  eh.  ii,  sec,  1.  . — ^ , . 

Hefe  hive  1 rul'd  long  undisturh'd  with  broils, 

And  laugh’d  at  heroes  and  their  glorious  toils. 

My  snnals  ate  in  mouldy  mildews  wrought, 

Wwh  easy  iMsigni/fcance  of  thought. 

Garth.  The  Dispensary,  can.  |.  1.  187. 

Of  the  need  of  discipline,  and  of  the  danger  or  insignificancy  of 
committing  it  to  the  bishops,  the  good  king  was  very  sensible. 

Strype.  Memorial*.  Edward  IV.  Anno  1553. 

Human  nature  is  w framed  as  not  to  be  regulated  and  kept  within 
due  hounds  without  lsW* ; and  law*  must  be  insignificant  without  the 
sanctum  of  reward*  and  punishments,  whereby  men  may  be  induced 
to  the  observance  of  them. 

Ruhop  Wilkin, f.  Of  Saturn!  Religion,  book  i.  ch.  xl  p.  145. 

!t  M nut  to  lie  supposed  thst  he  will  ever  consent  to  any  bill  which 
would  divest  him  of  Ills  privilege*,  and  reduce  him,  from  being  the 
first  person  in  the  nation,  to  a state  of  insignificance. 

Beattie.  Moral  Science,  part  iii.  ch.  xi.  sec.  4. 

Jerom  wrote  against  h.m  [HeWdius]  at  the  request  of  manv  pious 
brethren,  “/ro/nsm  preebns,"  and  treat*  him  as  an  insignificant 
blockhead ; but  so  be  treated  ever?  one  with  whom  h«  had  contro- 
versies. 

Jortim.  Remarks  on  F.erlesiastical  Hitlotg,  vol.  iii.  p.  44. 

» “ [TTv®  squirrel]  there  whisks  hi*  brush, 

And  pricks  his  ear*,  and  stamps,  and  cries  aloud 
With  all  the  prettinrvs  of  feign’d  alarm. 

And  anger  insignificantly  fierce. 

Cooper.  The  Task,  book  iv. 

INSIGNMENT,  Lat.  ituigne,  in , and  signum,  a 
mark  or  sign. 

An  exhibition  of,  a direction  to,  some  murk  or  sign 
by  which  one  thing  may  be  known  from  another. 

1 food  iu  the  houa  of  Chremes  his  sonoe  Gysippua,  of  min  own* 
age,  and  in  euery  thing  so  lyke  to  me,  that  ncyther  hi*  father,  nor 
any  other  man,  amide  discerns  of  vs  tbe  one  from*  the  other,  but  by 
our  own*  insignement  or  shewynge,  1 

Sir  Thomas  £1  got.  The  Governor,  book  il.  ch.  xii. 

INSIMULATb,  Fr.  innrnulc,  accused  of,  charged 
with.  Cotgrave.  Lat.  intim ulare,  in  aliquem  simulate 
agcrc.  Vossius.  Sec  To  Dissemble. 

To  act  against  any  one  upon  false  pretences  ; to 
feign  or  pretend  charges  or  accusations  ; to  charge  or 
accuse. 

These  bolde  shameless*  herei  ike*  haue  of  longe  whyle  neither 
JeUed  nor  ceased  foisly  to  mnmmlate  A accuse  tbe  ehurche  of  God. 

Sir  Thomas  More  Woriet,  fol.  340.  The  Second  Part  of  the 
Confutation  of  Tyndall. 

INSINCE*RE,*1  Lat.  intinctrut;  in,  privative, 
Insince'rkly,  Valid  sinctrus,  i.  t.  tine  etrd,  applied 
I ns  inc  equity.  j to  honey,  freed  from  the  mixture 
of  wax.  And  thus,  generally. 

Freed  from  the  mixture  of  any  impurity,  of  any  thing 
foul,  polluted,  or  corrupt.  And  insincere. 

Impure,  corrupt ; uiicandid,  disingenuous,  faithless, 
unworthy  of  trust  or  confidence. 

If  there  shal  no  m.»re  isuinceritee  of  doetryne  appere  m lbs  wryt- 
inges  of  them  that  *o  will  nw,  then  the  common  cooaente  of  the 
Christian  world  diwvelh  fimie  and  judge  in  Erasmus  : I doubt#  not  hut 
theyr  weorkrt  shal  be  of  at  good  people  approutd.  de*yred  en- 
braced,  and  folowed.  UdnlL  Acte*.  Preface. 

Thu*  standeth  this  pu<age  dismemired.  misshaped,  aod  abused 
by  my  oppoaera  to  their  advantage  and  small  reputation,  for  dealing 
iu  the  case  so  insincerely  and  caiumnioudy  in  their  informations. 

Monologue.  Appeale  to  Cwsar,  ch.  iv.  p.  26. 

But.  ah  ! how  insincere  are  all  our  joys  l 
Which,  sent  from  heaven,  like  lighining  make  no  May; 

Their  palling  taue  the  journey’s  length  destroys, 

Or  grief  sent  post  o’ertakes  them  on  the  way. 

Dryden.  Annas  Mirubdia. 
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There  were  the  archhishop**  correcting*  of  mim  of  Mr.  Hooker's 
expression* ; or  rather,  as  Mr. Travers  has  raeuKtreWp  m«*fcpre**f Ked, 
hia  assertion*. 

Sltype.  Life  of  Whit  gift,  vol.  i.  p.  453.  Ammo  1 585. 

I do  not  *ay  that  a perfection  in  holiness  is  required,  but  there  must 
He  a constant,  uniform,  and  sincere  endeavour  after  it  ; by  avoiding 
all  known  and  wilful  sing,  and  doing  all  our  duties  to  God  in  such  a 
manner  a*  our  conscience  cannot  charge  u*  with  gross  neglect  or 
innocenty.  SlilUngJteel,  .Srrnwn  3.  vol.  iv.  p.  123. 

Tell  her  [the  world]  ajrain,  the  sneer  upon  her  face. 

And  all  her  censures  of  the  w ork  of  grace 
Are  auiMerv,  meant  only  to  conceal 
A dread  she  would  not,  yet  is  forc’d  to  feel. 

Cavper.  Convertatim, 

Whit  men  rail  policy  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  is  commonly  oo 
other  thing  than  dissimulation  and  imawenty. 

It  lair.  Srrmon  17.  vol.  v,  p,269. 

INSINEW,  L f.  trirunp.  or  strong,  with  sinews,  or 
nerves,  strengthened,  braced — nerved.  See  Sinew. 
Each  v ue rail  article  herein  redress'd, 

Alt  member*  of  our  cause,  both  here,  and  hence. 

That  are  isnarvrf  to  this  action, 

Acquitted  by  a true  substantial!  forme. 

Shaktpmre.  Henry  IF.  Second  Part,  fol.  92. 

INSINUATE,  Fr.  insinner ; 8p.  innnuar; 
TNst'NirANT,  I It.  intinttare ; Lat.  insinuate,  (in, 
InsTncativo,  n.  Sand  sinus,  the  bosom,  in  sitium 

Insinua'tiom,  [ mfflifftrt,  to  put  into  the  bosom ;) 
Inai'nuative.  J To  get  into  the  bosom,  the 

heart ; me.  by  winning  favour ; by  address  or  adroit- 
ness ; “ to  creep,  wind,  steal,  convey  himself  into  ; 
gently  to  intrude/*  Cotgrave.  To  introduce  by  indirect 
meuns,  by  circuitous  courses. 

By  the**  wnnrdee  of  the  meat*  eutlluljflf,  our  f*auiour  dyd  at 
the  old  holy*  dortours  declare,  inti  ornate,  and  Mcretely*  sygeifye  to 
tneyin,  the  mrale  of  by*  own*  Nesred  person. 

Sir  nomas  Mure.  workea,  fol.  1045.  sfunttecre  In  thr  Poytontd 
Bake. 

There  is  ay*r  also,  which  iniinvntinq  it  selfe  hy  passages,  and 
bole*,  into  the  very  How*!*  of  th*  earth,  docth  puflfe  vp  the  nourish- 
meal  of  to  huge  a fir*,  together  with  saltpeter. 

Hakluyt,  Fuyaget,  Sf<\  vol.  i.  fal.  556.  The  true  Slate  of  Iiland. 

For  h*  gane  them  an  inrinunnon  h signification  tberof,  in  that  be 
Mid,  And  y*  hred  that  I shall  geuc  you  i*  my  fle-.li*. 

Sir  Thum.Lt  More,  War  has,  fat.  1112.  .iuaawere  to  the  Poyooned 
Ba he. 

But  the  Romanes  espied  where  there  was  a breach  mrd*  and  lane 
left  between,  and  Ihere  they  would  main  vale  and  wind  in  with  their 
ranker  and  files.  Holland,  ietiua,  book  iliv,  fol  1 197. 

■ Cio*e  the  serpent  aly 

Inaintutmg,  wove  with  Gordian  twine 
His  breaded  train,  and  of  hia  lalal  guile 
Gave  proof  unheeded. 

Milton.  Paradiae  Lott,  book  iv.  1.  348. 

Some  are  wont  to  have  this  devise,  namely,  in  taking  their  time  and 
opportunity  to  commend  those  who  louc.  chuae,  and  do  the  aelle- 
Mine  things,  and  briefly  who  arc  of  lh«  like  condition  . and  given  to 
the  same  humour  with  themselves,  do  wind  and  innovate  into  the 
grace  and  favour  of  th*  hearer,  and  by  such  an  occasion  draw  bis 
h*srt  unto  them. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  25 1 . Self  Praiee  without  incurring  Envy 

Sot  *o  quick  perhaps  of  conceit,  as  slow  to  passion  : and  commonly 
Irre  inventive  than  judicious,  howsoever  proving  very  plausible,  n»- 
umiunt,  and  fortunate  men. 

RelwjUtw  fl  'utlemianw,  p.  78.  Of  Education. 

In  the  severest  consideration*  of  their  persona,  in  their  education*, 
in  their  intmuations  into  favour,  in  managing  that  favour,  in  their 
whole  education,  they  were  as  distant,  a*  unfit,  as  impossible  tor 
parallels  as  any  two  vertuous  and  great  persons  we  can  direct  our 
discourse  to.  Id.  th.  p.  185.  The  Dtapanly. 

God,  rather  than  mao,  once  in  many  age,  calls  together  the  pru- 
dent and  religious  <oun*els  of  men,  deputed  tv  repress  the  inrroacl. 


menlc,  and  to  work  off  the  inveterate  HloU  and  obscurities  wrought  IN’SINt- 
U|k>q  our  minds  by  the  subtile  tmatnuaimg  of  error  and  custom,  ATE. 

Milton.  H arkt,  vol.  I.  fol.  ||£  The  Doctrine  and  Ductp/me  of  

Hivorce.  INSIPID. 

Isa  mao  coovcionahlc?  be  is  ao  hypocrite:  is  hr  conformable?  ‘ ' 

he  t*  unconscionable  : is  he  plain*  dealing  * he  is  rudely  uncivil! : ia 
he  wisrly  innovative  ,*  he  i*  a flatterer. 

Hull.  H'orkt,  soL  i.  fol.  466.  The  Great  hnpaator. 

Why  do  they  not  consider,  that  it  [childhood]  ia  therefore  more 
docible  of  evill,  nine*  Wickedness*  is  both  more  iniiMrao/ire  and 
more  plausible  than  vertue,  especially  when  it  meets  with  an  un- 
tutored judge.  Id.  lb.  fol.  610.  Quo  Fadut 

Horace  laughs  to  shame  all  fellies,  and  inunualrt  virtue,  rather  by 
familiar  example#  than  by  (he  severity  of  precepts. 

Dry  dm.  Dedication  to  Juvenal. 

The  counsel,  finding  their  mtinuaiioat  and  aggravations  of  the 
charge  agamvt  him  so  easily  blown  away  by  there  and  other  answer#, 
mad*  up  with  passion  what  they  wanted  in  the  weight  of  reason. 

iM.Hu sr.  Memoir t,  vol.  iii.  p.  75. 

Cervantes  makes  Don  Quixote  say — If  the  stories  of  chivalry  be 
lie*,  *o  must  it  also  W,  that  ihere  ever  was  a Hector,  or  an  Achillea, 
or  a Trojan  war — a siy  stroke  of  satire,  by  which  this  mortal  fo*  of 
chivalry  would,  I suppose,  tntinnate  that  the  Grecian  romances  were 
just  a*  evlratagsnl  au’l  a*  little  crvdiWe,  as  the  Gothic. 

Hurd.  Hi-rht,  toLir.  p.272.  On  Chttalry  and  Romance. 

Give  not  therefore  a ready  ear  to  the  officious  innnuatioma  of  those 
who,  under  the  gui«e  of  friendly  concern,  come  to  admonish  you,  that 
you  ought  to  stand  on  your  guard  against  those  whom  they  see  you 
disposed  to  trust.  Blair.  Sermon  17.  vol.  iv. 

INSl’IMD,  *|  Fr.  insipide ; It.  otul  Sp.  inti- 
Insipi'uitt,  pido ; Lai.  insipidus,  in.  and  sa- 
Insi'pidly,  mw,  which  some  think  was  first 
Insi'piemce,  J applied  to  things  of  pood  or  ill 
Insi'pjent,  n.  J taste;  and,  thence,  to  the  mind; 
others  reverse  the  order,  Insipid,  as  applied  to  the 
former,  is  used  as  equivalent  to 

Tasteless ; without  relish  or  flavour ; as  applied  to 
the  latter, 

Witless,  spiritless,  dull,  stupid 
Incipience,  stupidity,  folly. 

Verely,  if  he  admitte  the  hookeof  Sapience  to  be  true  and  anient  ike, 

I fear*-  me  it  will  go  nye  loprour  hym  an  miipient  fur  graunlyug  that 
there  it  a purgatory. 

Fnth.  H'arhet,  fol.  40.  Avnawere  to  Sir  Thomai  More. 

We  of  th’  adultVat#  mixture  not  complain, 

But  thence  more  characters  of  virtue  g»iu  ; 

51 urc  pregnant  patterns  of  trwi*cv«dent  worth, 

Ilian  barren  and  uutptd  fruit  hr.ogs  lorth. 

Carrie.  To  H’.iUam  D" Armani. 

Tlii*  Jooatha*,  this  innocent  young  man, 

(living  unto  her  words  full  credence. 

The  ring  her  took*  of  his  inn  pie  nee. 

Browne.  The  Shrpkenr.lt  Pipe,  Eclogue  I. 

The  Iwro  qualities  spaa  who**  account  chymist*  are  wont  to  call  a 
body  phlegm  or  water,  are  its  appearing  to  them  tniipid,  and  ita 
bemirof  a voi.itiac  and  fugitive  nature. 

Boyle.  H rit,  vol.  i.  p.  652.  The  FroductUentea  of  Phlegm  or 
Haler. 

But  hn  [Horace]  wit  ia  feint;  and  hia  salt,  if  f may  dare  to  say 
SO,  alcnr.1  mil  pul.  Dry  Jen.  Dedication  to  Jo  renal. 

How  pitiful,  flatlv,  and  intipidly  will  they  [our  pretty  notion#,  and 
fine-spun  roctroversiea]  taste,  in  comparison  to  the  divine  entertain* 
menu  of  the  spiritual  life  ? 

Sharpe.  tForha,  vol.  I.  p.  ‘22.  Sermon  1 . 

The  same  quicksilver  may  also  serve  to  shew,  by  iU  disposition  to 
fly  away  in  Ihe  fire,  that  volatility,  even  in  conjunction  with  intipid’ 
neu,  is  no  certain  mark  of  an  elementary  or  bimple,  nor  consequently 
of  a primordial  hotly. 

Boyle.  Wtrka,  vol.  S.  p.  652.  The  Producibfmett  of  Phlegm  or 
Water. 

■ ■ - ■ ■ ■ — Some  harsh  ’ttalrue 

Pick’d  from  the  thorn*  and  briar*  of  reproof. 

But  wholesome,  well-digested ; grateful  some 
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TO.  To  painter,  that  can  taate  immortal  troth ; 

/aci/nd  alae,  and  sura  to  be  dropn'd. 
lVE-  Ctneper.  Me  To.*,  boob  i». 

Tb~rb«!rh»d  now  banq  netted  on  flattery,  till  be  could  no  loneni 
beat  the  haroh..™  of  remoutraoee  or  the  rnatpufiry  of  troth. 

Johnson.  The  RamA/tr,  No.  162. 

INSI'ST,  > Fr.  insister;  It.  insistcre;  So.  intu- 
I Mil  stint:,  j fir;  Lai.  insislert  ; in,  privative,  anil 
Slstrre,  |o  stand. 

To  stand  upon,  firmly ; to  abide  or  rest  ttpotl,  to 
dwell  upon;  pi  ess  or  utge,  earnestly  or  steadily. 

I .ru'd  you  further,  then  you  scratch'd  your  head. 

And  too  impatiently  atampt  with  your  footer 
Yci  I intut'd,  yel  you  xuwrrM  not. 

But  with  an  *ugry  w after  of  your  hand 
Gauc  sign  for  me  to  leau*»  you. 

S frail ftr tri  t.  Juliu*  Cottar,  fol.  116. 
Sharply  thou  hast  insisted  on  rebuke, 

AihI  llrg  d me  hard  with  doings  which  not  will 
Buttnuery  hath  wrevtcil  from  me. 

Mtltnn  Par adi*  Regained,  book  i.  |.  463. 
TJe  he* urn*  IhemMlvc*,  the  planets,  and  this  center, 

Ob*eru«  uegrre,  priority,  and  place, 

,co««*a  proportion,  season,  forme. 

Othce,  a Ltd  custom*.  in  all  line  «f  order. 

Sftoktprart.  Trvftut amt  Omnia,  fol.  82. 

,e^?T  f"rt,b*,r  m U"  "rtnprtn  °f  Juvenal  nod 

I . h;‘  “hich  Horace  chow  for  ..lire 

aro  of  a lower  nature  than  throe  of  which  Jnveoal  ha.  writtao. 

[iftfilrn.  Dedication  to  Juvenal. 

ewIi'nTSni.  "P01'  '*«  the  war.  which  they 

“'lh  ” m“cl'  »l"<"“cy  acuiml  all  n.iionn,  are  made  to  orti 
rr'U'*K  iottromcnt,  and  ncimrof 

, * P-’""!  of  l’"nfk«t»  »"d  rich  men. 

/facie.  col.  r,i.p.  2S4.  On  ,h,  tWOnet  sf  He  Minsrit,. 

IXSITION,  Lat.  insilio,  from  interere,  intitum,  to  in- 
serk  bee  Insert,  ante. 

Insertion,  or  junction  of  one  thing  into  another,  in- 
oculatton,  ingrafting. 

mooH  lh'™f"re  ",*T«'P*">y  of  thro,  needle,  i.  m.ch  mf  the  „m, 
monld  w,lh  Umt  intelligence  which  i.  pretended  from  the  flesh  „t„„. 
body  traasmuted  by  mtttwn  into  another. 

Sic  TArwtne  //comm.  (Vyor  Erra.ro,  book  li.  cb.  ijj. 

„ JJ"  I*’!"'"*  ,°.r  "O’  *«""*  o'  Ml.  cion.  Of  a cherry-ire.  the  first 

c,rcooi,:;:r  “ b?  «-d— 

floyfe.  MM.,  cot.  |.  p.  3dl.  Of  fWrrcdio,  feperfarowe. 

\ bt"!.*'w  ",d'  fl’’’*1  variety  of  tree,  beartne  froit  both  for  (bod 
and  pbywck,  throe  too  enable  of  bci„s  roelmralej  and  improved  by 

Soy.  Me  Modem  ./  O.d  I.  li,  fVenriow,  part  i.  p.  189. 
INSLAVE,  more  commonly  written  Enslave,  v 
m,  anti  .Ian.  Vosaius  think#  that  from  the  Slttw.  re-  1 
ducetl  hy  the  Germans  to  servitude,  the  name  was  ex-  1 
tentied  to  the  captives  or  servants  of  other  nations  ; to 
those  m a stale  of . servitude. 

To  reduce  to  servitude  or  captivity;  to  deliver  over  1 
or  consign  to  hondage.  ’ * 
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Sstr more  u,u,"y' 

To  catch  or  take  by  guile  ; to  allure,  to  inveigle,  to  IN* 

,r  entrap,  to  entangle.  8 SOIJiXT. 

Her  flrxeo  liairo,  imnaring  all  beholder*.  ' 

^ She  next  pcrnuls  to  wave  about  her  htwulden. 

Browne,  BrUattmui  Pat  I oral/,  book  i,  umg  5. 

“““'l  PT'**P,*  tcaod.l  to  divorce  a natural  dieparil. 

ban  tu  link  v ,^™i|y  po*ethwr  an  unciirivtl.o  div.en.wa,  eomnihtine 
o l»o  wanaevdaroila  lne.,'ably  la  latn.lle  one  another,  ool  with  the  lire 
of  love,  but  with  a hatred  irveci.neil.ble. 

"*~-.'iro*o.  nth  I.  fol.  1 83.  Me  floacPa.  ml  Panjfihr  ./ 

. . lvcttbe»e 

Itunare  the  wretched  iu  the  toils  of  Uw, 
fometUiDg  discord  and  prrplexiag  ri^ht. 

M . , 3r<iwiui««.  Autumn. 

Not  with  an  a*peot  rivalliog  the  pow'r 
Of  fatal  Helen,  or  th’  tnmariHj  charm* 

Of  love**  toft  ^eenj  but  ,UCh  a*  far  aurnaw’J 
W hate  «r  the  lily,  bieniling  with  the  nose. 

Spread*  ou  the  cheek  of  beauty  soon  to  fade. 

Clover.  Isvnvtai,  book  Lx. 

INSO  CTADLE.  ) Also  written  Uiuociabk,  q.  r. 

Insociabi  LITY.  j In,  and  m-iable,  q.  v.  Fr  mid 
Sp.  rnaoc/oA/e;  Lot.  innnabt/u ; in,  and  .octua,  a 
follower  or  companion. 

That  cannot  be  followed  or  joined  as  follower,  orcom- 
panmn  ; generally,  that  cannot  be  j„i„«|  or  united ; 

Wil"’  company  of  others  of 

‘"“‘Jy’  and  inrocinb/r  ? Mary 

het^the  law.  being  uken  away,  there  shall  be  |tft  remainine  bo0k7 

Jballtr"^  ‘‘"d  “l,cl""«  m'"  unt°  pleasure  !*^»ben  il 

eba  I be  lh»n,ht  and  bel.rted.lhM the  world  i,  not  ruled  and  en.ernrd 
by  Oud  a providence;  when  they  .ball  he  deemed  ,.e„  S 
men,  who  spit  tffainrt  hi»ne«y  ami  vertua,  K 

Afu/w.  t'/uiarci,  f„l  919,  rtym.w  C,J«„  U,  E„rorr,«. 

If  thi*  auUerr  intvciablr  life, 

Cliango  not  you r offer  mtiie  in  hotle  of  blood  : 

I hen  at  the  expiration  of  the  ytnre, 

Come  challenge  me. 

Shaltprare.  iMtt't  Labour  Lott,  fol.  143 

brol"  iZ.^.htrr;  ^ 

Afc/ryaue  ffurrwrtnme.p.  ij.  Of  ^rrAi/rororo 

rb  ■ u ' u . ,bc"’,  ""lch  '""tcavc.i  by  tbeir  aupmior  nverninn  to 
Chnvtianll,.  com, Jed  by  then,  a,  , «fj„J.\.m 

V IZB-  “e»e  /•<»«»»,  bonk  .. 

rNSOLATION,  Fr.  inmlatmn ; Sp.  insolar:  Lat 
iruo/ore,  (,»,  and  sol,  the  ,u„,)  to  sun  or  expose  to  the 


On  the  cnnirarv  them  la  hut  too  much  cure  to  fear,  that  they  are 
rf  ty,  ? lwl  jevHy  devirou.  I„  lm  .ali.fl.  d in  the  true  rtl” 

of  thtnyv,  fall  mil,  vrok,  nude,  the  pretenee  and  cover  of  i„fi*to, 
'ilv'Zr'i  "fa"  V""  ,IMl  d'b*"e|‘"i'V  * "b'<h  "I*y  are  an  .tronciy 
7 Pr*"‘l  “i,h  "*”v"'”“P«i  any  accnumt 
OfacAc.  AVwfewcea  o/  AW.ro/  mad  fleccufmf  Rsl,,*..  p,  u9 

JroJ!d'!rc,t"’,i"'1 ""  ""  Feewct.m.1  in  a.-.eem,.,  with  their  Ju,.’.'  a^d 
U‘rJ-  '",i'P'1C7-  » «r  «c.w, 


An  exposition  to  the  sun  or  sunshine. 

sr**  11'  r 

, u ^ ffurfa,  ,«|.  l.p.Jfid,  A'err 
I nm  ilmrot  become  confident,  that  *,  „(  C|„ 

"■»  - 

th,k-  jESit  ^A“  y-  **  '•  *• 

I NSOLENT,  A Fr.  insolent;  It. and  Sp.  insolent,  ■ 

w'vCBV’  ) imttU!  ”°n  8oli,''"■, 

I NSOLErtCE.  | modem  eicedens,  not  usual  or  cus- 

th.n  !hLE"CV't  ^ t0'"‘ry'  c3Iceeding.  assuming  more 
h • thc  “r'«p  ‘■'"‘•omary  mean  or  measure;  aud 
consequently,  presumptuous,  arrogant ; i„,  privative ' 
and  foic/is,  usual  or  customary.  ‘ * 
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IN-  Unusual;  presuming  or  arrogant  ing  beyond  measure ; 
SOI. ISN'T,  presumptuous,  arrogant,  impudently  proud  or  cun* 

IN80LV.  «'mP‘“oul1 

ABLE.  In  mien!  is  he  that  d««pi*eth  in  bis  judgement  all  other  folk,  as  io 

■ _rv~,  ■*  regarde  of  his  value,  of  his  owning,  of  his  speking,  and  of  his  bering. 

Chaucer.  The  Pertonet  Tate,  vol,  ii.  p.  313- 

Ye  shall  m)t  find  io  me  «uch  intolencc. 

Id.  The  Court  of  Law,  fol,  353. 

Through  the  which®  viciorie  Phrsharle*  beyng  made  more  proude 
and  nuclei,  when  t»  he  persisted  to  deale  cniellic  in  manic  thyngos,  he 
was  dryueo  into  exile,  lay  his  ©wae  *utijeetes. 

Arthur  Goidyng.  Juitins,  fol  |75. 

Wyth  those  spoiles  he  put  vppoo  him  their  enyfl  miners : and  the 
intolency  of  the  mynde,  (slowed  the  prrde  of  the  aparayte. 

Brende.  (juiittus  CviViw,  wwk  »L  fol.  161. 

But  thee  thereof  grew  proud  and  widen  t, 

That  none  she  worthy  thought  to  he  ber  (ere, 

Bat  scorn’d  them  all  that  lou*  vnto  her  ment. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Queene,  book  vL  can.  7. 
Here,  Breedon,  having  heard  Lie  praises  alt  the  while, 

Grew  intolently  proud. 

Drat/tv*.  Poty-olbion,  s-u«g  14. 

They  now  pufl  vp  with  sdcignfull  moolener, 

Despise  the  brtn  -d  of  blesard  Sapience 

S pen  ter.  The  Team  of  the  Mute*. 

But  tract  of  time,  and  long  prosperirie, 

(That,  nourre  of  rice,  this  of  vuolencie) 

Lulled  the  shepheards  in  such  sec  untie, 

That  not  content  with  luyall  obeysanre, 

Some  gan  to  gape  for  greedy  goorrnance. 

Id.  Shepherd' $ Calendar. 

Ttie  clergy,  according  to  the  genius  of  that  religion,  having  their 
authority  fortified  with  such  severe  laws,  were  non  more  cruel  and 
minimi  than  ever. 

Burnet.  Union/  of  the  Reformation,  book  i.  p.  46. 

The  interpreter  of  Han*  Bloome  name*  it  (Ttenia)  the  lop  of  a 
pillar,  but  very  intolently  ; it  being  indeed  the  small  faetia  part  of  the 
Doric  architrave. 

Evelyn  Mucellanrout  Wnlingt,  p.  393.  Of  Architect!  and  Arm 
ckiltcturt. 

Therefore  I do  not  design  to  be  exposed  to  such  an  immJenet  a* 
tht*  that  you  bare  committed  against  me,  in  treating  me  like  one  of 
your  burghers,  a*  well  by  the  |wper  left  in  my  bouse,  as  by  the  ring- 
ing of  the  bell,  whereof  you  nuke  mention 

See  Him.  Temple.  Horht,  vol.  ii.  p.  158.  To  the  Procurator  vf 
the  Court  of  Holland. 

The  bishops  in  those  days,  particularly  in  Africk,  doubted  much, 
whether,  upon  the  into/enctet  of  heretics  or  schismatics,  they  might 
desire  the  emperor  to  execute  those  laws  for  fining,  banishing,  and 
other  reetraints 

Burnet.  Hutary  of  the  Reformation,  beck  i.  p.  42. 

In  all  my  conduct,  imolent  of  heart ! 

What  hast  ibnu  mark’d  so  abjert  and  *o  mean, 

That  thy  foul  tongue  its  licence  thus  asows? 

Smollett.  The  Regicide,  act  ii.  ac.  7. 

When  proud  Iberia,  inaolent/y  vain, 

Dar’d  to  dispute  the  empire  of  the  main  ; 

Britannia,  thoughtful,  her  ambition  ey’d. 

And  w here  are  all  my  boa  Med  «on«  tn  she  cry’d. 

Boyte.  The  Birth-day  of  Admiral  Femcm. 

INSCKLVABLE,!  Fr.  and  Sp.  intolublc ; It.  in- 
Inho'i.uble,  >tolubiU.  See  Indissoluble, 

Inso'lublenms.  j ante. 

That  cannot  be  disjoined  or  disunited,  loosened  or 
relaxed  ; inseparable,  indestructible.  Met 

That  cannot  be  loosened  or  freed;  disentangled  or 
explained;  inexplicable. 

All  Tyodalle*  tryblinge  sophoricacions,  svhycbe  he  woulde  should® 
leeme  so  solcmpne-  subtile  mmlubUt,  shall  *e  proved  very  frtrique 
fol  yes. 

Sir  Thomat  More.  Wo rket,  foL  365.  The  S mud  I art  of  the 

Confutation  af  Tyndall. 


What  meruayle  is  H,  though  there  be  io  al  placet  contention  infi- 
nite, and  that  good  lawn  betouroed  intOMpbemn  and  tntolublet,  sees 
eucrv  where  fid«4itie  is  constrayned  to  come  in  trial,  and  credence 
(as  f moufbt  save)  is  become  a vagahounde. 

■Sir  Thomat  EJyot.  The  Goremxmr,  book  ill.  cb,  vi. 

Whom,  when  our  leaders  espied  hard  by  arraunging  theouelve* 
tbicka  and  clow  together  into  squadrons,  they  maiir  a stand,  and  stirred 
not  a fool,  whiles  the  Aelepilani,  the  Hastali,  and  the  forraotl  of 
every  ranke  in  the  vay ward  stood  firm®  and  fast,  like  a strong  and 
tmduble  wall. 

Holland.  Ammiamu  Mareel/tnui,  fol.  71.  Conitantau  and 
Juliana. 

Thus  spoke  to  Itharus:  u To  guard  with  bands 
Into Ivahle  these  gifta,  thy  care  demands  : 

Lest,  in  thy  slumber*  on  the  wat'ry  main, 

The  hand  of  rapine  make  our  bounty  rain.*’ 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyttty,  book  viii. 

And  here  consider  that  wonderful  faculty  of  the  stomachs  of  all 
creaturea,  to  diaudre  all  the  several  sorts  of*  food  appropriate  to  (beir 
specie*;  even  sometimes  things  of  that  consistency,  as  seem  in* 
aotuble.  Her  ham.  Phytico-Theology,  book  iv.  cb.  it 

I shall  return  to  Doctor  More,  ami  co«i*ider  the  objection  he  frames 
from  the  supposed  wudubleneta  of  it. 

Boyle.  Work*,  vol.  ill.  p.  624.  Am  Hydroatatical  Durourte,  8ft. 

His  lordship  supposes  that  the  notion  of  God’s  moral  attributes 
gave  birth  to  an  insoluble  question  concerning  the  origin  of  evil ; and 
that  this  occasioned  the  invention  df  the  rariebierous  hypothesis  of 
the  two  principles. 

Harburtan.  Horht,  vol.  ii.  p.  244.  The  Diwine  Legation,  book  ii. 
Appendix. 

IXSO'LVENT,")  In,  and  when!,  q.v.  LaL  so/- 

Inko’i.vkkcv.  fmu,  prewnl  participle  of  jo/wre. 
to  loosen,  to  free,  to  free  from  debt,  or  the  consequence 
of  debt ; and,  thus,  to  pay.  See  Dissolve. 

N’ot  paying;  not  being  able,  not  having  the  means  to 
pay. 

If  bis  father  was  iniohml  by  his  crime,  the  punishment  wsa  to  go 
no  further  than  the  fault,  and  therefore  t»o  torment  was  entail'd : but 
if  he  were  inndvmt  by  misfortune,  neither  the  father  nor  the  win,  for 
that,  could  deserve  any  further  evil. 

Taylor.  Rule  of  Ctmacience,  book  lii.  ch.  ii.  fol.  615. 

With  this  only  caution,  that  if  tba  father  be  under  torment  or 
imprisonment  for  tmaolvency  the  son  be  no  way  oblig'd  io  that ; 
because  whether  the  maotvency  af  the  father  lie  by  his  fault  ur  mis- 
fortune. still  the  «oa  is  not  oblig'd.  Jd.  Jb. 

Instrad  of  that  general  custom  of  modern  barbarians  to  bury 
involwentM  alive,  ihts  polite  and  humane  people  [the  Egyptians)  had 
a taw  of  gi  eater  efficacy,  which  denied  burial  to  them  w hen  JeaJ. 
A’arburlan.  Horht,  vol-  ii.  p.  121.  The  Divine  Legation,  book  ii. 
see.  4. 

The  interest  of  money  is  greater  or  less,  according  to  tlte  scarcity 
or  plenty  of  inoeey  in  the  country ; and  according  to  the  greater  or 
lem  risk  there  may  be  of  mWrewry  on  the  pad  of  the  b-rrewer. 

Brullte.  Moral  Science,  part  iii.  ch.  i.  sec,  723.  p.  127. 

Insolvent,  in  Law,  is  a term  of  wider  import  thau 
“ Bankrupt,”  traders  alone  being  subject  to  the  Bank- 
ruptcy laws,  whereas  the  laws  for  the  relief  of  Insolvent 
debtors  extend  to  all  persona  whatsoever.  By  Statute 
32  (ieo.  II.  c.  28..  commonly  called  the  Lord s’  Aci, 
because  it  wus  first  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  by  other  Acts  enlarging  its  provisions,  if  a defend- 
ant charged  in  execution  for  any  debt  not  exceeding 
XdOO  will  surrender  ull  his  effects  to  his  creditors, 
(except  his  apparel,  bedding,  mul  tools  of  his  trade, 
not  exceeding  the  value  of  £10,)  he  may  be  discharged 
out  of  custody,  unless  the  creditor,  who  procured  his 
arrest,  insists  on  detaining  him  ; in  which  case  he  shall 
allow  him  three  shillings  and  sixpence  a week  for  his 
maintenance,  and  on  fuilure  of  regular  payment  the  pri- 
soner will  be  discharged.  This  discharge  only  affords 
a protection  tu  his  person,  and  not  to  his  lands  or 
effects,  against  which  the  creditor  may  at  any  future 
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IMSflLV.  time  isaiie  execution.  If  the  debtor  *o  charged  in  exe- 
KN*T.  cution  doe*  not,  of  his  own  accord,  make  this  surrender 
INSPEAK  property,  the  creditor  may,  if  he  please,  call  upon 

ABLE  * 80  * ^ Ih*  debtor  refuses,  he  renders  himself 

liable  to  transportation,  and  if  he  complies,  he  is  en- 
titled to  his  discharge.  A person  charged  in  execution 
is  one  who,  having  had  judgment  given  against  him  in 
a lawsuit,  and  not  having  paid  the  damages  or  costs 
awarded  by  the  judgment,  is  arrested  and  imprisoned 
at  the  instigation  of  the  other  party  to  the  suit.  The 
Lord*'  Act  only  extends  to  this  class  of  Insolvents. 
The  General  Insolvent  Act  includes  these  with  many 
others,  being  made  for  the  relief  of  all  persons  in  ac- 
tual custody,  upon  any  process  whatsoever,  for  or 
hy  reason  of  any  debts,  damages,  costs,  or  sums  of 
money.  There  arc  four  Commissioners  of  Insolvent 
Debtors,  who  have  a Court  in  Loudon,  and  make  three 
circuits  every  year  for  the  convenience  of  Insolvents  in 
the  country.  These  Commissioners  must  be  Hamsters 
:.f  ten  years'  standing,  and  they  are  appointed  by  the 
Crown.  The  prisoner,  within  fourteen  days  after  the 
commencement  of  his  imprisonment,  must  petition  the 
Commissioners  for  his  discharge,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  must  execute  an  assignment,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
creditors,  of  all  his  estate,  both  real  and  personal,  which 
he  may  either  then  possess,  or  acquire  at  any  time 
afterwards,  before  he  obtains  his  final  discharge.  He 
must  also  deliver  a schedule  containing  a true  account 
of  his  name,  profession,  debts,  credits,  and  effects.  On 
all  these  matters  he  will  afterwards  be  examined  before 
the  Commissioners,  and  his  creditors  are  invited  to 
attend  the  examinations  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in 
the  investigation  and  opposing  his  discharge,  if  they 
think  fit.  If  it  appear  that  the  Insolvent  has  been 
guilty  of  no  fraudulent  or  improper  conduct,  and  that 
he  has  made  a full  and  fair  disclosure  of  every  thing, 
the  Commissioners  may  grant  him  his  discharge  forth- 
with ; if,  on  the  contrary,  he  has  fraudulently  kept, 
altered,  or  concealed  any  of  his  books  or  papers,  or 
fraudulently  discharged  or  concealed  any  debt  due 
either  to  or  from  him,  or  fraudulently  made  away  with 
any  of  his  property,  he  may  be  detained  for  three  years  ; * 
and  for  fraudulently  contracting  debts  without  any 
. prospect  of  being  able  to  pay  them,  and  for  various 
other  kinds  of  misconduct,  he  may  be  detained  for  two 
years.  His  discharge,  when  obtained,  protects  his  per- 
son against  arrest  for  any  of  the  debts  mentioned  in  his 
schedule.  Debts  omitted  therefrom  are  in  nowise 
affected  by  these  proceedings.  If  at  any  future  period 
the  Insolvent  should  become  possessed  of  any  property, 
a creditor,  whose  debt  is  mentioned  in  the  schedule, 
may,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Commissioners,  take  it 
in  execution,  and  divide  it  rateably  amongst  his  fellow* 
creditors  and  himself.  This  process  is  very  seldom  had 
recourse  to,  being  troublesome,  and  attended  with 
some  risk  to  the  creditor  who  applies  to  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  purpose : bnt  it  is  the  only  mode  by 
which  such  creditors  can  reach  the  future  estate  of  the 
Insolvent,  the  discharge  being  a sufficient  defence 
against  all  other  proceedings. 

I NS  PEAK  ABLE,  usually  written  Unspeakable. 

That  cannot  be  spoken  or  uttered.  See  Speak,  and 
Bespeak,  ante. 

For,  what  safety,  what  mmiiii/f  comfort  it  there  ia  trusting  to 
God! 

Hall.  Works,  vol.  L (ok  674  The  Right  rout  Mammon. 


IrtarbCT,  Fr.  inspection ; Sp.  inspection  ; INSPECT. 

Inspection,  I It.  itispczione  ; Lat.  inspictre.  in-  — 

Inspe’ctive,  \spcctum,  in , and  specere  ; to  !»ee.  nl*** 

Inspe'ctoo,  I to  look.  . 

Inspk'ctorship.  ) To  look  into,  to  pry  into,  to 
examine,  to  survey. 

When  ye  into  tbia  balade  htue  impecctom 
In  aiy  making  bolde  me  excusable. 

Ckcmctr.  Certame  Balade t,  fol.  343. 

To  the  sanguine  complexion 
Nature  of  hit  inspection 
A proper  h«*us  bath  in  the  liuer, 

F«t  bis  dwelling*  made  deliner. 

fatter.  Cunf.  Am.  book  vii.  fol  1 44. 

Who  soon*  a*  he  beheld  that  angel's  face, 

Adorn’d  with  all  dm  me  perfection, 

Ilia  cheared  heart  eft«o<ines  away  pan  chare 
Sad  death,  reuiued  with  her  sweet  inspection. 

And  feeble  spirit  inly  fell  refection. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen e,  boot;  iv.  can  12. 

With  their  new  light  our  bold  mtpretMi  pr**» 

Like  Cham,  to  show  their  father'*  uakrdur**, 

By  whose  example  after-age*  may 
Discover,  we  more  naked  arc  ihsn  llwv. 

Denham.  The  Frcjiess  •/  tsar/UHf. 

They  [the  Burgomasters]  inspect  and  pursue  alt  the  great  public 
worka  of  the  city,  as  tbe  rampart*  and  sladt-huu**,  now  almost  finished 
«lth  so  great  magnificence  and  so  vast  ex  pence. 

Sir  Was.  Temple.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  97,  Obtervatumt  vpa  the 
United  Provinces. 

The  king  himself  did  not  much  like  it  But  the  earl  of  Clarendoa 
told  him,  .Scotland,  by  a secret  and  ill  management,  had  begun  the 
embroilment  in  hi*  father's  affair*,  which  could  oever  ha*e  happened, 
if  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom  had  beenuoder  a more  equal  inspect  inn. 

Barnet.  Chen  Timet.  Chari et  II.  .4m ho  If, 60. 

These  three  drughta  upon  paper  belong  as  much  to  the  ordonancc 
as  tbe  disposition,  shewing  and  describing  the  mcasuie*  and  dimen* 
aions  of  the  inspect! ve  parts,  order,  and  position. 

Evelyn.  Miscellaneous  Writings,  p.  372.  Of  Arc  hi  led*  and 
Architecture. 

17111  angel  i*  described,  as  tbe  angel  before  whom  and  in  *»  hose 
presence  tbe  person  rowing  is,  as  the  inspector  and  observer  of  his 
words  and  actions  j which  give*  us  the  plain  notion  of  a guardian 
angel.  Bishop  Ball,  vol.  I,  p,  313.  .Srrsswt  12. 

Condescending  to  become  tbe  tutelary  god  and  civil  magistrate  of 
the  Jews,  it  canoot  but  be,  that  he  should  be  considered  as  ha*  mg  his 
peculiar  inspection  attached  to  this  people,  and  as  punishing  their 
transgression*  with  severity. 

Barbarian.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  30.  The  Divine  Legation,  book  v. 
arc.  2. 

Davenant  first  established  tbe  inspector  general's  office,  which  has 
been  ever  since  his  time  so  abundant  a source  of  parliamentary  in- 
formation. 

Burke.  Works,  voL  ML  p.  38.  On  Conciliation  with  America. 

Since  the  lucubration  of  Friday  January  26  has  been  mentioned, 
we  think  proper  to  observe  here  that  his  inspectorship  has  the  most 
notable  talent  at  a motto. 

Smart.  The  Hilutd,  Mies. 

1NSPERSION,  Ft.  insperse ; Lat  inspergere,  tn- 
spersum,  in,  and  spargere,  to  scatter  or  sprinkle. 

A sprinkling,  or  scattering,  over  or  upon. 

A surgeon  is  to  be  prrfer'd  with  phvticke  ornaments, 

Before  ■ multitude  : his  lift.  gi*et  hurl  lives  native  bounds. 

With  sweet  inspection  of  fit  bailees,  and  perfect  search  of  wound*. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  xi.  fol.  112. 

INSPHERE,  also  written  Ensphere,  q.  v.  in,  and 
sphere,  q.  t>.  Lai.  rpfuera  ; Or.  oipaipa,  a globe  or 
sphere. 

To  conglobe;  to  gather;  to  collect,  to  place,  to 
dwell ; — in  a globe  or  sphere. 

O rapture  great  and  holy  * 

Do  thou  transport  me  wholly,* 
bo  well  her  fores  to  vary  , 

5 l 
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}V  T\iat  I aloft  may  bear  lier, 

SPHERE,  Wliern*  I will  insphere  her 

In  region*  high  and  starry  - 

INS  PI HS  Drayton.  On  hi * ,1/ufmi, 

Before  the  starry  threshold  of  Jove's  court 
My  mansion  is,  where  tho%e  immortal  shape# 

( H bright  awea?  suirit*  live  impher'd 
In  regions  mild  of  calm  and  terene  air. 

Milton.  Omni,  1. 9. 

INSPI  RE,  ")  Sometimes  anciently  written  En- 

Inspiration,  | spirt,  q.  v.  Er.  inxpirtr ; It.  i*pi- 
Inspi'rer,  y rare,-  Sp.  intrpirar;  Lut.  in*pi» 

Inspi'iu  nu,  n.  f ran,  in,  and  trpirare,  to  breathe, 
Inspi'rit.  J which  Tooka  thinks  is  from  the 

A.  S.  spirian. 

To  breathe  into  or  inbreathe ; to  draw  in  or  in- 
hale the  breath  ; to  {five,  grant,  or  bestow  the  Spirit ; 
met.  to  infuse  the  Spirit ; to  actuate,  guide,  or  direct 
by  the  Spirit ; to  animate. 

To  inspirit ; met.  to  fill  with  spirit  or  animation;  to 
animate. 

For  at  scripture  ynsftirrd  of  God  is  profitable  lo  tec be,  to  repreur» 
to  < hostile,  to  lerne  in  nchiwisuetae. 

Wklif  2 Tymithy,  ch.  iii. 

For  al  scripture  geviA  by  inspiration  of  God.  is  profitable  to  t cache, 
to  tinproue,  to  amende,  and  to  instruct#,  ia  rigbieousue*. 

lithic,  -4nm»  1551. 

1 think  to  perform  this  works  a*  I haue  begoo  in  loue,  after  a*  tny 
thinne  vritte,  with  mipiradouu  of  him  that  hildelh  all  gtacr,  wool! 
suffer. 

Chaucrr.  The  Testament  of  Issue,  book  ii.  fol.  295.  col.  3. 

Socrates,  h Plato’*  bnke  of  Sip'rfce,  with  to  one  Theagen,  Neuar 
mnn  toned  c.f  me  any  Ibynge,  all  though  by  my  company  lie  became 
viyser,  | onrly  exhortyoft,  and  the  good  apsryte  i nopirynge. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyut.  The  Cwniow,  book  Iii.  ch.  saw. 
Her  yellow#  lock*  crisped,  like  golden  wire, 

Atwut  her  shoulder*  weren  loosely  shed. 

And  when  tb#  wind  cmongsl  them  uid  inspire. 

They  waved  like  a pen«n  wide  dbspred. 

And  lowe  behind#  her  bnckr  were  scattered. 

Spenser.  Etiene  Quern’',  bouk  ii.  can  3. 
Her  hearty  word*  *o  derpe  into  the  mind 
Of  the  young  damiell  sunk,  that  great  de*ir« 

Of  warlike  arrnea  in  her  forthwith  they  tya'd. 

And  generous  stout  courage  did  n upirr. 

Id.  tb.  book  iii.  can.  3. 

Kmprdncles  is  of  opinio*,  that  the  fir**  respiration  of  the  Amt  living 
r res*  ure  was  occasioned,  when  the  humidity  in  young  ones  within  the 
mother's  womb#  retired,  and  th#  outward  airr  came  to  succeed  in  place 
therof,  ami  to  eater  into  th#  void  veuai*  now  open  to  receive  the 
same  ; but  afterward*  the  natural!  heat  driving  without  forth  this  airy 
substance  for  to  evaporate  and  breath  away,  reused  rssptmtum ; ami 
likewise  when  th#  same  returned  in  againe  there  ensued  inspiration, 
which  gave  new  entrance  to  that  aereou*  substance 

// Aland,  Plutarch,  fol.  fib 7.  Opt h torn  o f Philosophers. 

And,  therefor#,  might  b#  truelv  attributed  to  a secret  instinct  and 
inspiring  (which  many  times  runneth  not  OD#ly  in  the  hearts  of  prim, 
re*,  hut  in  the  pulse  and  vein##  of  pcnpte)  touching  the  happincise 
therefor  to  ensu#  in  time  to  come. 

Hamm.  King  Henry  F/A  Cnl.  207. 
The  ready  Nereid*  hoard,  and  twain  before 
To  smooth  lli«  va*  ; a soft  Etesian  gale 
But  just  inspir'd,  and  gently  aweil’d  the  sail. 

Dry  lien.  To  her  Grace  (he  Dutchess  of  Ormond. 

W ti r.  wrlUheap'd  logs  dissolve  the  cold, 

Atd  ierd  tlie  genial  bearih  with  Ares ; 
produce  the  wine,  that  make*  u*  bold. 

And  sprightly  wit  ansi  love  inspires. 

Id.  Tnnulntum  of  Harare.  Ode  9 . book  i. 

New  lights,  sudden  impulse*  of  the  Spirit,  extraordinary  calK  will 
be  but  weak  arguments  to  p'wse  any  thing  but  tbe  raadnei*  of  those 
that  use  them,  and  that  iHk  Church  must  nsed*  wither,  being  Mt*1ed 
with  such  inspirations.  South.  Sermons , vol.  i.  p I A3. 


H»e  Ag#  which  we  now  live  in,  is  not  an  Ai,e  of  inspiration  ard  INSPIRE. 

impulses  : we  have  a standing  and  Axed  rul#  I#  proceed  by  in  ail  our  

actions,  and  that  is,  the  written  word  of  God,  and  the  law  of  the  land.  JNSTA- 
And  whatever  actions  are  not  warranted  or  allowed  by  them,  nu  irn-  KLK. 
mediate  inspiration  or  impulse  can  justify.  . ir_  _ . 

Sharpe.  Dorks,  vol.  iv.  p.  95.  Discourse  4. 

As  the  ««in,  even  when  be  descends  into  the  west,  remains  still 
lucidcr  than  auv  of  the  star*  ; so  the  divine  mspirer  of  the  scriptures, 
evert  when  his  style  seems  most  to  stoop  to  our  capacities,  doth  yet 
retain  a premgaive  above  merely  human  writings. 

Hoy ie.  Harks,  vol.  ii.  p.  319.  Of*  the  Style  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

And  prove — thr  sons  of  men  may  owe 
The  Iruits  of  blias  to  bursting  dead*  of  woe  : 

Tliat  ev'o  calamity,  by  thought  reiin'd. 

Inspirits,  ajd  adorns  ill#  tninking  muni, 

Savage.  The  Wanderer. 

When  he  look*  up  to  heaven  tie  rejoices  in  the  though t that  them 
dwell*  hat  God  whom  he  serve*  and  honours;  that  Saviour  in  whom 
be  Ifusls;  that  Spirit  of  grace  from  whose  inspiration  his  piety  end 
Ii  * charity  flow.  Blair.  Sermon  1.  vol.  i.  p.  14. 

That  genial  splendour  which  conducted  the  first  Christian*  Into  the 
knowledge  of  all  truth,  sufficiently  disclosed  the  dieine  tnspirrrof  all 
righteousness. 

AWkirha.  Boris,  vol.  vijj,  p.  307,  The  Doctrine  of  Grac-,  book  ii. 

ch.  ii. 

Soft  banks  and  verd’rou*  tiilla 
Thy  present  mriuence  fills  ; 

In  air,  in  Hoods,  in  cavern*,  wood*  and  plain*, 

Thy  will  inspirits  all. 

Jones.  Hymn  lo  Narasena. 

INSPI'SSATE.  r.'|  Lot.  inspissates,  in,  and  sph- 

Inspi'kkatr,  aiij.  > solus,  from  spissarc,  to  thicken  ; 

Inspissa'tion.  J rpuiur,  from  Gr.  rwi^m ; quod 
e*t  dcnxtis , obneurus. 

To  thicken ; to  make  or  cause  lo  be  thick  or  dense. 

Wine  angred  inebrialelb  lev*  than  wine  pure — the  cause  is,  for  that 
the  sugar  doth  inspissate  the  spirits  of  the  wine,  and  makclli  them 
not  so  easie  to  resolve  into  vapour. 

Bacon.  Nat  meat  History,  ate.  726. 

Mar  it  not  be,  for  that  the  ayr  of  river*  being  always  gnus  and 
heavy,  in  winter  is  more  inspissate  by  rea*on  of  the  circumilaol  cola, 
and  so  ia  an  hindrance  to  the  cootm-  uf  diipsP 

Holland.  Plutarch,  £ul . 823.  Natural  Questions. 

What  more  opposite  to  subtilizatuua  and  rarefaction,  than  mtpissatitm 
sod  condensation. 

Id.  lb.  fid.  861.  Contradiction*  of  Stench  Philosophers. 

That  w hich  fortun'd  to  the  Dutchmen  who  winter’d  io  Nova  Zem- 
bla,  yra*  liy  all  physician*  attributed  to  such  a deleterious  quality  io 
the  like  fuell,  as  well  as  to  the  inspismtion  at  the  acr.  • 

Evelyn.  Miscellaneous  Writing*,  part  i.  p.  227.  Fumifngium. 

The  *vrup  is  prepared  by  boiling  the  liquor  down  in  pota  of  earthen 
ware,  till  it  is  sufficiently  inspissated 

Cook.  Faya yet,  voL  ii.  book  lit,  ch.  ix.  p.  255. 

Now  I have  mentioned  tbe  uMpuMfrif  juice  of  wort,  it  will  not  l>e 
auiisa,  in  this  place,  lo  inform  the  reaikr  that  I had  made  severs  I trial* 
of  it  since  I left  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  found  it  to  answer  in  a 
cold  climate  beyond  all  especial  ion. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  book  L ch.  is.  p.  63. 
INSTA'BLE,  'l  Fir.  instable ; Lat.  imtabUis,  in, 
[nsta/di.kne8»,  |-and  stab  ii  it.  from  start,  to  stand. 
Imtabi'mty.  J The  adjective  is  more  commonly 
written  un,  the  noon  in.  U»ed  actively. 

That  cannot  slain!,  be  steady,  or  firm  ; unsteady,  in- 
firm, fickle,  wavering. 

For  *0106  lamemyng  the  i nstabilUee  of  the  Englisha  people,  judged 
tbcim  to  be  spotted  wdh  perpetual!  iofauue. 

Hall.  Henry  IP.  The  frit  Yerr. 

Th#  prophet  meant  it  foe  no  other  then  a feareful  imprecat  ua 
against  God’s  #nen»i«,  O my  God,  make  them  like  unto  a wheel#; 
whereby  wbnirnuld  h*  intend  to  Mfnily,  hut  instability  of  condinoo, 
and  suddaine  violence  of  judgement. 

Hall.  Works,  voL  it.  part  ii.  fol.  178.  Ppna  the  sight  of  a Wheels. 
med,  140. 
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Neither  is  hi*  body  and  blood  only  liable  {hereunto,  bul  the  idea* 
of  bn  mind,  soil  interior  operations  of  hi*  soul,  religion  herself,  with 
the  notion*  of  holiness  and  the  formality  of  saving  faith  not  excepted; 
nay,  the  very  faculty  of  reason  [a*  w«  fend  it  too  true  by  late  expe- 
rience) ia  subject  to  the  umt  vutuMcnrm. 

HvUfefi.  /.tiler  19.  p.  470. 


INSTA'LL,  Alto  anciently  written  F.nntaU , 
Installation,  >7.  r.  Fr.  installer ; Bar.  Lat.  in- 
I n'sta  lment.  j alalia  re , Lat  dabulum,  f.  e.  (Skin- 
ner) locus  tt&i  statur. 

To  place  any  one  (solemnly)  in  his  seat  or  station. 
Instalment,  (in  Law,)  a slated  portion;  a portion 
stated  or  nettled  to  be  paid. 

And  to  be  bad  in  the  more  reputacion  among  the  people  He  (the 
cardinal  j determined  to  be  installed  or  inthronised  at  \orke  with  all 
the  pntnue  that  might  he. 

HalL  Henry  Fill.  Tike  twenty-second  Yere. 

Not  such  as  basely  sooth  the  humour  of  the  time, 

And  slubberingly  patch  up  some  alight  end  «hailow  rhyme, 
Upon  ParaiMttt  top,  that  strive  to  be  mstnlT >/. 

Yet  ue»or  to  that  place  were  by  the  Mu»c*  call'd. 

Lh-ayton.  Paly-olhion,  tong  21. 


Being  Dominated  to  succeede  Augur  in  the  roumr  of  hi*  brother. 
Drrtva,  before  hi*  inuestnre  and  installation  therein,  lie  was  aduanced 
to  the  sacerdolall  d if  nine  of  a poatifie. 

Holland.  Suetonius.  Cams  Orsar  Caligula,  foL  127. 

The  seueralt  dial  re*  of  order,  looke  you  acowre 
With  tuyee  of  balme;  and  carry  precious  flnwre, 

Each  fame  instalment,  coate,  and  teu'rall  crest, 

\\  ith  lojall  blazon,  euermoce  be  ble*». 

Shakspcart.  The  Jfrrrj  /f  ieri  of  Windsor,  fol.  59. 

When  this  would  not  serve,  but  that  the  law  was  either  not  exe- 
cuted, or  misapply 'd,  they  were  constrained  from  that  time,  the  only 
remedy  left  them,  to  put  conditions  and  take  oaths  from  all  kings  and 
magi>trales  at  their  first  installment  to  do  impartial  justice  by  law. 
Milton.  Works , VoL  i.  fol.  312.  The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magis- 
trates. • 


So  this  year  the  whole  order  was  changed  ; and  the  Earl  of  West- 
moreland nnd  Sir  Andrew  Dudley,  who  were  now  to  lie  installed, 
were  the  first  thnt  were  received  according  to  the  new  model. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  Anno  1552. 


INSTAMP,  also  written  End  amp,  q.  v. 

To  mark  or  impress  by  damping,  beating,  or  striking ; 
lo  impress  or  infix. 


■ Inslamped  characters  may  send 

Abroad  tu  thousands,  thousand  men’s  introt ; 

And  in  a moment  may  dispatch  much  more, 

Than  could  d world  of  pens  perform  Ircforp. 

/Jan i el.  Hmary  of  Civil  Wars,  book  vi. 


I'NSTANT,  n.  “)  Fr.  instant ; It  and  Sp.  »«- 
I'nstant,  adj.  j stante ; Lai.  in  si  am,  in,  and 

r.NSTANCE,  r.  J statu,  present  participle  of 

Instance,  n.  {dare,  to  stand ; instare,  to 

I'nstantany,  ( stand  in  or  upon,  close  to  or 

Instantaneous,  upon;  and,  thus,  instant, 
Instanta'kkouklt,  Being  or  danding  close  to 
INstantly.  J or  upon  ; immediate ; present, 

close  at  hand  ; pressing  closely  upon,  pressing,  urgent. 
And  instant , the  noun, 

An  immediate  or  present  minute  or  moment  of  time  ; 
extended  to  any  small  portion  of  time,  past  or  future. 

An  instance i any  thing  present  or  at  hand,  sc.  con- 
nected with  the  subject;  a fact  or  circumstance  relative 
to  or  in  proof  of ; an  example.  Any  thing  pressing  or 
urfDnPl  a pressing  or  urgent  act,  stale,  or  condition; 
an  urgent  request,  a solicitation. 


Hi*  frendes  sent  he  to,  at  his  instance, 

And  praied  bem  lo  don  him  that  pie*ance. 

That  hastily  livery  wolden  to  him  come. 

Chaucer.  The  Marehtuites  Tale,  »al.  i.  v.  9485. 
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Than  he  agreed  to  a trine  for  a day,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Henry  de  IN- 
Leon,  who  wa-  eumr  slyll  shoot  bym.  SI  ANT. 

tcord  Berners  Froissart . Cronyde,  »oL  i.  ch.  lx*i.  p.  89.  . , ~ ' 

And  *o  at  one  time  ami  instant,  t>*  city  SyiNiM  wa»  defended 
Inline  ly  and  fmidly  by  the  enemy,  and  ficrslye  a Mailed  by  her  own 
citizens.  Arthur  Goldyng.  Justine,  book  xxii.  fol.  99. 

And  for  ful  proofe  of  mine  Carnot  n »lc  in  Clod's  scrub  e,  1 require 
of  yiitl  most  instant  he  that  if  herehie  my  wk.il  seem  sufficient  to  wade 
in  matters  of  greater  importance,  you  wil  then  vouchsafe  to  employ 
me  accordingly. 

Gnttmgne.  To  the  Reuerende  Destines. 

I shall  not  Mufimw  an  abstruse  author,  wherin  the  king  might  I* 
less  conversant,  but  one  whom  we  well  know  was  the  closet  com- 
panion of  these  hi*  solitudes  William  Shakspearc. 

Milton.  Works,  vol.  i.  fol.  368.  An  Answer  to  Eihon  Batilske. 

He  made  him  Xtnup  perforce  unto  his  knre, 

And  doe  unwilling  worship  to  the  saint, 

Trial  on  his  shield  depainted  did  he  see ; 

Such  homage  till  that  instant  timer  learned  hec. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  book  it.  can.  5. 

Yet  doth  this  accident  and  food  of  fortune, 

So  farrr  exceed  all  rust  oner,  all  discount, 

That  1 am  readio  to  divlru*!  mine  eye*. 

Shahsprare.  Turtflk  Night,  fol.  272. 

Now,  could  I come  to  her  with  my  detection  in  my  hand ; my 
desire*  had  instance  and  argument  to  commend  thenisetnes. 

Id.  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  fol.  47. 

And  somlimes  at  our  instancie  removing  a lesser  punishment,  [find] 
leave*  a greater,  though  insensible,  in  tbr  rnome  of  it- 

HutL  Works,  vol.  i.  fol.  45.  Meditations  and  foies,  rent.  3. 

And  if  ever  (as  it  rarely  happens)  our  desert  and  wortbinesse  wins 
us  the  favour  of  this  proffer,  we  meet  it  with  both  hands,  not  daring 
with  our  modest  denial*  to  whet  the  instancie,  and  double  the  in- 
treaties  of  so  welcome  suiters. 

Id.  Jh.  fol.  88.  Heaven  upon  Earth,  set.  27. 

Yet  the  connexion  between  the  premisses,  and  the  conclusion  in 
them,  are  so  clear,  and  the  transition  from  the  premiss?*  to  the  con- 
clusion is  so  swiH,  short,  and  clear,  that  it  seems  to  be  in  a moment, 
and  the  assent  to  them  and  evidence  of  them  is  instantaneous. 

Hair.  Origin  of  Ma nJtmd,  part  li.  ch.  i. 

In  the  19.  of  Ecclesiastical,  where  the  vulgar  reads.  He  thal  lives 
for  ever  created  all  things  at  once:  some,  and  those  no  mean  one*,  of 
the  ancient*,  followed  also  hy  latter  interpreters,  have  been  misled  into 
an  ungrounded  conceit  of  on  instaniany  and  entire  creation  of  the 
world,  and  all  the  part*  thereof,  in  the  firU  moment  of  time. 

Hull.  Works,  sol.  iii.  fol.  840.  Divers  Practical  Cases  of  Con- 
scsessec  resolved. 

It  mu*t  need*  be  an  injurious  partiality  (that)  the  less  holy  shall  for 
one  net  of  an  mstasstany  suffering,  be  crowned  w ith  so  great  and  tong- 
lasting  glory,  before  them. 

Id,  lb.  fol.  919.  The  Revelation  turner  eated. 

But  now  iu«  courage  be iog  through! y fired. 

He  meant  to  make  them  know-e  their  follies  prise, 

Had  not  those  two  him  instantly  desired 

T*  asawngo  his  wrath,  and  pardon  their  mevprisc. 

Spemser.  Faerie  Queens , book  it.  can.  9. 

Tne  Dutch  desired  the  particular  instances  of  what  they  either  had 
Celt,  or  thought  they  hod  occasion  lo  fear,  that  »o  they  might  redrew 
us  in  particular,  and  understand  us  in  general : our  merchants  iu- 
stmeed  in  Cochin  and  Canaoor. 

•Sir  Wm.  Temple.  Works,  voU  it.  p.  47.  Letter  to  Lord  Arlington, 

July  1669. 

For.  a*  Eternity  ha*  neither  past 
Nor  future,  authors  say  nor  first  nor  last, 

Bul  i*  all  instant,  your  eternal  Muse 
All  Ape*  can  to  any  one  reduce. 

Walter.  To  a Person  of  Honour , 4"c. 

This  is  not  all : Patroclns,  on  the  shore 

Now  pale  and  dead,  shall  succour  Greece  no  mure. 

Fly  tu  the  fleet,  this  instant  fly,  and  tell 
The  sad  Achillea,  how  hi*  lov'd  one  fell. 

Pope.  Homer,  Iliad,  book  xvu. 

Hence  steady,  calm, 

Diffusive,  deep,  and  clear,  hi*  reason  saw, 

With  instantaneous  view,  the  truth  of  things. 

Thomson,  To  the  Memory  of  Lord  Talbot, 

b i 2 
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fV-  Whit  I bid  beard  or  read  of  the  raining  of  frog*  immediately  came 

Sr.WT.  t*>  my  thoughts;  as  it  easily  might  do,  tLere  being  probably  as  good 
— reason  then  f» r me.  as  ! believe  any  ever  had  before,  to  conclude  that 

IN’* I RP.  these  came  front  tbe  clouds,  or  were  uManfsiirMii/y  generated. 

.— — Ray.  Of  Ike  Creation,  part  iL  p.  365. 

Some  hold  the  heavens,  like  a top, 

Are  kept  by  circulation  up. 

And,  were  't  out  for  their  wheeling  round, 

They'd  uuiuni/y  fall  to  tbe  ground . 

Butter.  HuJibras,  part  li.  can.  3. 

Sometimes  the  butl  drop*  down  dead  instantaneously;  sometimes 
*tands  a few  minutes,  Leasing  and  spouting  a torrent  of  blood  out  of 
the  mouth  and  nostrils. 

Swinburne.  Spa m,  lei.  40. 

I N STATE,  also  written  Enstatc.  q.  v.  In,  and  state ; 

Lat.  status,  from  stare,  to  stand  ; the  place  or  condition 
in  which  we  stand. 

To  pul  in  a situation  or  condition  ; to  put  in  or  in- 
vest with  a certain  condition  or  rank. 

Begin*  to  doubt  whether  he  y et  here  liv’d, 

Or  el*e  bis  flitting  soul,  to  heav’n  translated, 

Wa*  there  in  starry  throne  and  biisse  instated. 

Spenser.  Bril  lam's  Ida,  can.  4. 
Hard  was  the  thing  that  he  could  not  persuade, 

In  the  king’s  favour  he  was  so  instated. 

Drayto it.  The  X fuer.es  of  Queen  Margaret. 

Wflicb  is  a far  greater  privelege  than  any  manumission  from  thy 
earthly  master  can  nutate  thee  in. 

Sharpe,  Works,  sol.  y.  p 83.  Discourse  4, 

INSTAR,  in,  and  star , q.  t. 

To  spot  or  stud,  as  with  sta nr. 

Where  pan*ie«  mint  with  daisies  shine, 

And  asphodel*  imstarr’d  with  gold. 

Norte.  The  .dttxnc;  or  Thumai  AKempis. 

INSTEAD,  A.  S.  ©ft  ifrtfr.  in  stedc,  t,  e.  in  place,  in 
loco,  in  vice.  D.  in  ntede  ; Ger.  on  stall.  See  Stkad. 
In  place,  in  room. 


DoaiBa.  Had  1 that  foot  hid  in  those  shoes, 

(Proportioned  to  my  height) 

Short  heel,  thin  instep,  even  toes, 

A sole  so  wotid'rous  stnut. 

Drayton.  The  Muses’  F.tysusm.  Xymphal  2. 

I am  an  old  fellow,  nod  extremely  troubled  with  the  gout;  but 
having  always  a strong  vanity  towards  being  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of 
women  I never  have  a moment’*  caw,  hut  I am  mounted  in  high- 
heel  d shoes  with  a glased  wax -leather  instep. 

Spectator,  No.  43. 

Tins  desire  of  having  some  one  below  them,  descend*  to  those  who 
are  the  very  lowest  of  all,  and  a protesUnt  cobbler,  debased  by  bin 
poverty,  hut  exalted  by  his  share  of  the  ruling  church,  feels  a pnde 
m knowing  it  is  by  hu  generosity  tkwe,  that  the  peer,  whose  footman’s 
instep  he  measures,  is  able  to  keep  his  chaplain  from  a jail. 

Burke.  Works,  v©|.  Hi.  p.  417.  Speech  at  Bristol. 


INSTEP 

INSTIL. 


O Fr-  instiener;  It.  insttgare;  Sp. 
>in»tigar  ; Lat.  instigare,  in,  and 
) *t*g-are ; Gr.  to  prick,  to 


INSTIGATE,  r.  j 

Instioa'tion, 

1'NBTIOATOa. 

Knud,  to  spur. 

To  prick  forward,  to  spur  on,  to  stimulate,  to  urffc 
on.  to  incite,  (sub.  to  some  ill  or  mischief.) 


Be  it  that  thy  wife  be  excellently  good 
That  none  be  belter  of  disposition 
In  process*  or  time  .he  might  turor  her  mode 
By  some  misve  liuers  instigation. 

Chaucer.  The  Remedse  of  Lome,  fol.  325. 


CerUine  of  the  y«  were  weak  & could  not  follow  f army  were 
*****  J*  "’k'ch  Dari  through  tnsligacum  of  tbr  great  men  about  him. 
raging  in  barbarous  croekie.  caused  their  had*  to  be  cut  of,  ft  to  be 
led  about  bis  camp,  lo  ibe  entent  they  might  behold  th«  multitude  of 
hl*  *»*-  Hr  rude.  Qutnlius  Curt, us,  book  iii.  fuL  34. 


Tne  Lord  R a*  eastern,  a principal  I person  about  Maximilian,  and  one 
that  had  taken  the  oath  of  abolition  with  his  master,  pretending  the 
religion  thereof,  but  indeed  vpoo  priuate  ambition,  and  (as  it  was 
thought)  instigated  and  corrupted  from  France,  forsooke  the  emocrour 
and  Maximilian  his  lord.  • 

Bacm.  King  Henry  Fit.  fol.  77. 


Tlie  chickens,  a*  soon  as  they  be  come  out  of  the  shell,  follow  men 
and  women  instead  of  hen*. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Utopia,  book  ii.  cb.  i.  sol.  is.  p.  II. 

But  sleepe  full  farre  away  from  ber  did  flit; 

In  stead  thereof  sad  sighe*  and  sorruwe*  deep? 

Kept  watch  and  ward  about  her  warily  ; 

That  nought  abe  did  but  waile,  and  often  sleeps 

Her  dainty  couch  with  tears,  which  closely  *he  did  weepe. 

Spmscr.  Faerie  Queene,  book  iii.  e#n.  2. 

A frozen  style,  that  neither  ebbs  nor  flow*, 

Initrad  of  pleasing,  make*  us  gape  and  ume. 

Dryden.  The  Art  of  Poetry,  can.  1. 

1NSTEADFAST,  ».  e.  Unstcadfast,  q.  *». 

And  Kpimetheu*  of  insteadfast  mind, 

Lur’d  lo  false  joy*,  and  to  the  future  blind. 

Cooke.  The  Theagm sy  of  Netted 

INSTEEP,  also  written  Ensterp,  q.  v.  In,  and  steep. 
D.  ntippen,  perhaps  the  same  word  as  stoepen,  stuypen, 
to  stoop,  and,  consequentially,  to  dip,  to  sink. 

To  sink,  to  subside  or  settle;  to  soak  ; to  plunge  or 
immerse. 

SufTnlke  first  dyed,  and  Yorke  all  hagled  oner 

Coir.es  to  him,  where  in  gore  ho  lay  msteeped. 

And  takes  him  by  the  beard. 

ShaAspearr,  Henry  V,  foj.  SB. 

INSTEP.  Minshcw  calls  it  the  instop  of  the  foot. 
Fr.  coude  de  pied,  the  elhow  of  the  foot ; and  Cotgrrave, 
in  v.  Caudepicd,  writes  it  the  instup.  Sherwood  a I mi 
writes  instup.  le  montant  du  pied.  Skinner,  the  con- 
vexity of  the  foot  ; in,  and  step,  q.  v. 

The  upper  part  of  the  Tool  where  it  rises  towards  (lie 
bottom  of  the  leg. 


The  people  vpon  these  seditious  instigations,  did  arme  (must  uf 
them  with  bowe*,  „nd  arrow*,  and  bill*,  and  such  other  weapons  of 
rude  and  country  people.)  /rf,  A.  Rot.  IAS. 

There  U no  doubt  bat  we  do  a great  nmnv  (naughty  things)  when 
m>  one  doth  instigate  us  to  them,  but  w*  blindly  follow  our  own  app*. 
me*  and  passions  and  the  evil  habit*  and  custom*,  that  wc  have 
brought  upon  ourselves, 

Sharpe.  Works,  vol,  rU.  p.  *4.  Sermon  I. 

But  wben  a man  shall  with  a sober,  *edatc,  diabolical  rancour,  look 
upon  and  enjoy  himself  \a  the  sight  of  his  neighbour’s  sin  and  shame, 
and  secretly  hug  himself  upon  the  ruins  of  hi*  brother's  virtue  and  the 
dishonour*  of  his  reason,  cau  he  plead  the  instigation  of  any  aptM-lite 
in  nature  inclining  him  to  this  > 

South  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  p,  194. 

But  the  evil  geiuus  of  England  w ould  nnt  suffer  us  to  enjoy  it  long  ; 
for,  as  »f  envious  of  this  last  support  of  government,  he  hath  now  in- 
stigated hi*  Market  agents  to  die  very  extent  of  their  malignity. 
Wurtmrlon.  Works, *o 1.  i*.  p.  U.  The  Divine  Legation.  I dedication. 

The  emperor  afterward*  being  corrupted  by  two  bishops,  Magnu* 
and  llnfii*,  and  at  their  mitigation  departing  from  bis  milder  dc*ig»*. 
appointed  the  ciu«r  to  be  tried  before  the  pmefect  Krodius,  a slera 
and  severe  judge. 

Jortin.  Remarks  »n  Fretesiastica/  History,  voL  iii.p.  37. 

. 'J*.  th«  guilt  of  hi*  perfidy,  in  the  moat  atrocious  degree, 

t»y  being  himself  the  fit*t  mover  and  instigator  of  (hat  injustice 

™l- ,H’  r- 482  <***»  ./CVnye  Uarrm 

INSTI'L.  1 Fr.  inUiller ; It.  iwtaian ; Sp 

Instill  action,  j-fiufiltor;  I .at  inHiUan.  in,  u'd 

Instilled  J itiUarr,  to  drip,  or  drop.  See 
Distil.  As  the  Fr.  inxtitUr,  see  Oolirmve. 

To  drop,  lo  let  in,  or  fait  in  drop  bv  drop  ; |n  put  in 
or  pour  in,  to  infuse  by  little  and  little  ; to  enforce 
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INSTIL.  For  it  preaeheth  Christ**  death  unto  n,  and  describe tb  it  before 
— our  eyes.  eueo  a*  • faythfull  preacher  by  the  word  doth  miti/l  it  into 
INSTINCT,  r*  hv  our  earesand  hearing 

' u-^—n  - Frith.  Worhtt,  fol.  166.  Wherein  our  Prelates  and  Frith  Dissent. 

The  juice  of  it  being  boiled  with  oil#,  end  so  dropped  or  instilled 
into  the  Head,  is  good  for  the  painea  thereof. 

Holland.  1'hnit,  vnl.  ii.  book  XX.  ch.  xvii.  fol.  66. 

Cooling againe  hu  former  kindled  heal; 

With  which  he  had  those  Romans  spirit*  fil’d. 

Did  blow  new  Are.  and  with  to  flamed  breath. 

Into  the  Gothicke  cold  hot  rage  instiT d. 

Spenser.  Th-  Ruinn  of  Fume,  fry  lb/ lay,  at.  II. 

The  Earls  of  Monmouth  ami  Warrington  were  infuMOg  jealousies  of 
the  king  into  their  party,  with  the  same  industry  that  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham  was,  at  Itie  Mm#  timr.  instUUng  into  tile  king  jealousies 
of  them  : ami  both  acted  with  ti>o  much  success. 

Burnet.  Oun  Timer,  vol.  iii  p.  18.  William  ami  Mary,  Anne  1689. 

Never  was  there  such  a juggle  as  was  played  in  my  mind,  nor  so 
artful  an  mstiUer  of  loose  principles  as  my  tutor. 

Skelton.  Dr  tern  Her  mini,  dial.  8. 

The  sire  hn  words  approv'd  ; then  search'd,  with  care. 

Each  recent  wound,  annoy'd  by  chilling  air ; 

With  powerful  juice  instill'd . fiis  strength  renew'd. 

And  eas'd  the  pain,  amt  stanch'd  the  flowing  blood. 

Hoole.  Jerutalem  Deferred,  book  X- 

They  imhitter  the  cup  of  life  by  insensible  motittatuns. 

Johnson.  Rambler. 

I'NSTINCT,  w.“j  Ft.  instinct;  It.  tint!  Sp.  in- 
Insti'nct,  adj.  I slinto;  Lat.  instinebts,  from  in- 

I NSTlWrED,  ( stinguo,  in,  and  stingo,  stigo  ; from 

In#ti  nction,  f the  Gr.  ntg.etv,  pttngere,  to  prick, 

I nsti'.nctivk,  goad,  or  *pur.  Instinct,  the  acl- 

Inhtx'nctxvelv.  j jective, 

Pricked,  goaded,  stimulated,  incited,  animated,  urged, 
or  impelled. 

Instinct,  the  noun, 

That  which  stimulates  or  incites,  urges  or  impels, 
moves  or  directs.  See  the  Quotation  from  Beattie. 

For  if  he  will  say,  as  he  sayeth  in  hia  hoke  agaynxt  me,  that  he 
Wnoweth  the  scripture  by  the  same  meanei  that  the  eagle  knowetli 
her  btrdes : meaning  that  as  she  knowrth  them  by  a secrete  inward 
•n% tincte  of  nature ; so  he  knuweth  )•  scripture  by  a secret  inward 
mtfmete  of  the  apirite  of  God. 

&r  Thomas  Afore.  Market,  fol.  6*21.  The  uxand  Part  of  the 
Confutation  of  Tyndall. 

Tulli  in  hb  Tusculane  questions  supposeth,  that  a poete  can  not 
abundantly  express*  verses  sufficients  and  complete,  oi  that  his  elo- 
quence may  dost  without  labour,  wordra  well  sounyng  and  plonta- 
ou«e,  without  celestial  iirstmc/io,  whiche  ia  alio  by  Plato  ratified. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot.  The  Governour,  book  i.  cb,  a iii. 

Saying,  that  they  being  the  servauntx  and  ministers  of  dameCvbele, 
the  mother  of  the  gods,  were  come  by  the  mstmet  and  commandment 
of  that  goddess®  to  beseech  the  Koman  general  I to  spare  the  waN  and 
the  citie.  Holland.  Limns,  fol.  949. 

Strait  toward  heav'n  my  wood' ring  eye*  I turn'd. 

And  gaz'd  awhile  the  ample  site,  till  rais'd 
By  quick  instinctive  motion  up  I sprang, 

A*  thitherward  endevormg,  and  upright 
Stood  on  my  feet. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  book  vili.  I.  259. 
Have  we  had  instinctive  intimations  of  the  death  of  some  absent 
friends,  which  no  humane  intelligence  hath  bidden  ustosuspect,  wbo 
but  our  angels  hath  wrought  it  ? 

Had.  /forks,  vol.  iii.  fol.  965.  Of  God  and  htt  sec,  6. 

They  prepared 

A rotten  carts***  of  > butt,  not  rigg'd, 

Nor  tackle,  **vle,  nor  mast,  the  very  rata 
hut  met  ml y h sue  quit  it. 

Shakrpeare.  The  Tempest,  fol.  3. 

But  honest  imtmet  comes  a volunteer, 

Sure  never  too’enhoot.  but  just  to  hit ; 

While  cull  loo  wide  or  sLorl  is  human  wit  ; 
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Sure  by  quick  Nature  happiness  to  gain, 

Which  heavier  Reason  labours  at  in  vain. 

This  too  serve#  always.  Reason  never  loog : 

One  must  go  right,  the  other  may  go  wrong. 

Pope.  Hs* ay  on  Man.  Epistle  3. 
Pull  twenty  tripods  for  hu  hall  he  fram'd, 

That  plac’d  on  living  wheels  of  massy  gold, 

(Wondrous  to  tell !)  instinct  with  spirit  roll'd 
Prom  place  to  place,  around  Uie  blest  abode*, 

Self-mov’d,  obedient  to  the  beck  of  gods. 

Id.  Homer.  Iliad , book  xvtii. 

What  native  inextinguishable  beauty  must  be  impressed  and  t«- 
stinetrd  through  the  whole,  which  the  aefedstion  of  so  many  part#  by 
a bad  printer  and  a worse  editor  could  not  hinder  shining  forth. 

Bentley.  Preface  to  A f titan. 
And  now  the  Thunderer  meditate*  hia  flight 
From  Ida's  summit#  to  th'  Olympian  height ; 

Swifter  than  thought  the  wheels  instinctive  fly, 

Flame  through  the  vast  of  air,  and  reach  the  sky. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  viii. 

Instinct  is  a natural  impulae  to  certain  actions  which  the  animal 
performs  without  deliberation,  without  having  any  end  in  view,  and 
frequently  without  knowing  what  it  does. 

Beattie.  Moral  Science , vol.  I.  part  i.  ch.  ii.  sec.  3.  Of  Instinct. 

So  shall  your  art,  if  call'd  to  grace  a scene 
Yet  unadkirn’d,  with  taste  instinctive  give 
Each  grace  appropriate. 

Mason.  The  English  Garden,  book  L 

I"  v*ry  young  infants  it  [hunger]  is  al  first  only  an  uneasy  feeling, 
which,  however,  prompts  the  little  animal  instinctively  to  Mirk  and 
swallow  Mich  nourishment  as  comes  in  bis  way,  and  without  which 
he  must  inevitably  perish. 

Beattie.  Moral  Science,  vol.  i.  part  i.  ch-ii*.  tec  .3.  Of  Appetite. 

Fr.  instituer  ; ft.  instituire; 
I Sp.  instituyr ; Lat.  instiluen,  (in, 
>and  statu  err,  from  statum,  past 
j participle  of  stare,  to  stand,)  to 
J put,  place,  or  cause  to  l>e  or 
_ to  set  up  or  establish. 

To  set  up  or  establish ; to  ordain,  to  appoint ; to  fix, 
form,  or  frame  ; to  pursue  an  established  order,  an 
orderly  method  ; to  train,  to  educute,  to  instruct.  In 
Law,  to  place  or  put  in,  (xc.  a benefice.)  bee  the  Quo- 
tation from  Blackstone. 


INSTINCT. 


INSTI- 

TUTE. 


INSTITUTE.  r.*\ 

INSTITUTE,  n.  | S 
I NSTITU'TION. 
r.vsTiTtrrivE, 
IVSTITUTO*. 
stand  in  or  among ; 


First  lerne  what  an  horrible  synne  it  is  against  the  first  & 2.  m. 
ceptia  to  institute  & defend®  a false  worship  with  out  God’#  wordr. 

Joyt.  Erponcxon  of  Daniel,  ch.  iii. 

It  wold#  not  be  forgoten,  that  the  lytell  boke  of  the  most  excellent 
doctour  Era-*mu#  Roler,  (whieb  he  "wrote  to  Charles,  nowe  beinge 
Emperour.  and  Uian  Prince  of  Castile,)  which  boke  is  intituled  the 
institution  of  a Christen  Prince,  wolde  be  as  familiar*  alway  with 
gentylmeo,  at  al  lytnes  and  in  euery  age,  as  was  Home  re  with  the 
great  Kynge  Alexander,  or  Xrnopho  with  Scipio. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot.  The  Gvvenour,  book  I.  ch.  ai. 

For  the  ancient  Romans  also  called  their  priests,  instituted  in  ibe 
old  time,  Flamines,  by  rea*on  of  certain  little  narrow  hat#  which  t -ry 
wear  on  their  head*,  as  if  they  had  called  them  ptlamnte#  ; for  piLs 
in  Greek  tignifieth  a hal. 

Str  Thomas  North,  Plutarch , fol.  64.  Nmma. 

Then  wa*  baptism  chang’d  into  a kind  of  exorcism,  and  water, 
Mnctify’d  by  Chrial'a  institute,  thought  litUe  enixigli  to  wash  off  Uie 
original  spot,  withuul  lb®  scratch  or  cr»»  impression  of  a priest's 
fore- fi  n«e  r. 

Afilion.  Marks,  ml.  i,  fol.  2.  Of  Reformation  in  England 
I here  is  no  right  in  Chi#  partition, 

Ne  was  it  so  by  institution 
Ordained  first,  nr  by  the  law  of  nature. 

Spenser.  Mother  Hu6ber.  fi  Tate. 

If.  like  the  fir«t  year  of  our  Saviour's  preaching,  it  may  be  annm 
accept aht Lt,  an  acceptable  year  to  God,  and  his  afflicted  hand-maid 
the  Church  of  England,  a relief  to  some  of  her  new  necessities,  and 
an  institution  or  assistance  to  any  soul,  I shall  esteem  it  amung  time 
honor#  and  blessings  with  which  God  uses  to  reward  those  good  in- 
tention* which  himself  liirt  puts  into  our  hearts,  and  then  recompenses 
ipon  our  heads.  Taylor.  Sermons.  Dedication,  sig.  »'L 
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I NIST  I-  As  for  that  in  Leviticus  of  marrying  the  brother's  wife,  it  vu  a 

TtTK.  penal  statute  rall.er  than  a di*pcn-c  ; and  command*  nothing  irju- 
— rnwa  or  in  it  self  unclean,  only  prefer*  a special  reason  of  charily 
iNSriTU-  befaf*  an  institutive  decency. 

Tlt>N.  Milton.  Horki,  \oL  i.  fel,  190.  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of 
- — r — - Divorce. 

Neither  did  he  this  for  want  of  better  in*miclioru»,  haring  had  the 
learruniest  and  wisest  man,  reputed  of  all  UrtUui,  the  uutituter  of  hi*, 
youth, 

/if.  It.  vo).  fi.  ful  H The  ILtJory  of  England,  booh  iii. 

[T*ie  Holy  Hi«tory  Eire*]  u*  the  Almighty,  moat  wisr,  moat  boun- 
tiful God  to  be  the  first  Author  of  the  world  and  of  mankind,  and  to 
be  the  contriver  and  im/itutor  of  tint  law  tn  thing*  created,  which  we 
usually  call  the  law  of  their  nature. 

Hate.  Origin  of  Mankind,  ch.  »L  sec,  4. 

But  since,  in  fart,  there  m no  instituted  rehgHMi  universally  received 
a*  a divine  revelation,  and  there  are  several  nations  to  whom  ihe 
Christ  iau  doctrine  in  particular  was  never  no  much  at  preached,  nor 
ever  came  to  their  knowledge  at  all,  he  conclude*  that  what  i*  not  uni- 
versal and  equally  made  known  to  ail  men.  cannot  be  needful  for  any. 
Clarke,  The  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Bntnird  Hrliyion,  p.  3 1 8. 

Thou  siy'st  that  the  wise  mAitutors  of  government,  *ouls  elevated 
ahnvc  the  ordinary  pitch  of  men,  thought  religion  necessary  to  civil 
obediraca.  Bcnllry,  Sermon  1.  p.  38. 

If  the  hUbnp  hath  no  objection*  but  admits  the  patron's  presents, 
lion,  the  clerk  «o  admitted  is  nest  tn  be  instituted  bv  him  : winch  iv  a 
kind  of  investiture  of  the  •piniu.il  part  of  the  touefice  ; for  hy  msti- 
lutinm  the  care  of  the  soul*  of  the  parish  is  committed  to  the  charge 
of  the  clerk. 

Blockstone.  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  book  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  390. 

- Greek  issstitutew  require 

The  nearest  kindred  on  the  fun'ral  Mage 
The  dead  to  lay,  the  victim*  to  dispose. 

To  pour  libation*,  and  the  sacred  du»t 

Inurn.  (Hover.  The  At  he  mad,  book  xx*i. 

The  eed  of  the  lest  [mysteries']  must  be  referred  to  what  w*  said 
of  the  luitiiutor's  intention  to  invite  the  people  into  ihem ; and  of  the 
greater,  to  his  intention  of  keeping  some  truth*  from  the  people'* 
knowledge. 

Harburtvn.  /forks,  vol.  ii.  p.  16.  The  /.brine  Legation,  book  ii.sec.  4. 

I krtitution,  as  is  shown  above  by  Blackhtone,  inf  he 
act  by  which  a Clerk  is  invested  by  the  Bishop,  or  one 
commissioned  by  him,  with  the  spiritualities  of  a Bene- 
fice. Before  Institution,  the  Clerk  mud  take  before  the 
Ordinary,  or  his  Substitute,  the  oath  against  simony,  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  the  following  oath 
of  canonical  obedience.  " I,  A.  B.,  do  swear  that  I wilt 
perform  true  and  canonical  obedience  to  the  Bishop  of 
C.  and  his  successor  in  all  things  lawful  and  honest ; 
so  help  me  God  and  also  if  it  be  a vicuragc  lie  shall 
swear,  **  I,  A.  B.,  do  swear  that  I will  be  resident  in  my 

Vicarage  of , in  the  Diocese  of , unless  I shall 

be  otherwise  dispensed  withal  by  my  Diocesan  ; so  help 
me  God.”  He  must  also,  in  the  sumc  prcsrnce,  sub- 
scribe the  XXXIX  Articles,  and  the  three  Articles  re- 
cited in  the  XXXVIth  Canon,  concerning  the  King’s 
Supremacy,  the  lawfulness  of  the  Common  Prayer,  and 
the  validity  of  the  XXXPC  Articles ; which  last  sub- 
scription, after  the  signature  of  the  Articles  themselves, 
may  he  considered  a very  unnecessary  repetition.  He 
must  likewise  subscribe  a declaration  of  conformity  to 
the  Liturgy,  ond  obtain  a certificate  from  the  Ordinary 
that  such  subscription  has  been  made,  which,  after  In- 
duction, he  must  publicly  read  in  bis  Church. 

At  the  time  of  Institution  the  Clerk  kneels  down  be- 
fore the  Ordinary,  who  reads  the  words  of  Institution 
out  of  a written  instrument,  with  the  Seal  Episcopal 
appendant,  which  the  Clerk,  during  the  ceremony, 
is  to  hold  in  his  hand.  An  entry  thereof  is  then 
made  in  the  Ordinary's  Register.  It  is  advisable 
that  the  Clerk  have  trusty  witnesses  of  all  these  oaths 


and  subscriptions,  who  should  indorse  the  instruments,  1NSTITU- 
and  sign  a memorandum  to  be  kept  by  the  Clerk.  The  TION. 
Church  by  Institution  is  full  against  all  persons  except 
the  King,  and  the  Clerk  may  enter  upon  the  parsonage  STHIXT 

house  and  take  the  tithes  ; but  he  cannot  let.  grant,  or  ».  , .. 

sue  for  them  till  after  Induction,  for  which  be  receives 
a written  mandate  from  the  Ordinary.  The  first  begin- 
ning of  Institutions  to  Benefices  in  England  was  in  a 
National  Synod  held  at  Westminster,  x.  t».  1124;  fur 
Patrons  originally  filled  all  Benefices  by  Collation  ami 
Livery,  till  this  power  was  taken  from  them  by  the 
Cunons.  (Selden,  Hut  of  Tythes,  c.  fi.  9.) 

INSTOP,  in,  and  stop,  q.  c. 

To  slop,  block,  or  close  up. 

With  toiling  pitch  toother  near  *t  hand. 

From  friendly  Sweden  brought,  the  seams  instops. 

Drjdtn.  Annua  Mirahifia. 

INSTORE,  the  Low  Lot  inataurarr , is  used  as 
equivalent  to  the  Fr.  es torer,  to  tlort , q.  v.  and  also 
E net  ore. 

To  lay  up,  (in  xforr.)  to  treasure  up,  to  hoard  ; con- 
sequentially, to  contain,  to  comprehend,  or  comprise. 

And  if  ther  be  ony  othir  maundement,  it  t»  inst  .nd  m ihu  word, 
thou  schalt  loue  thi  neighbor*  u thi  silf. 

Hiclif.  Namstfnes,  ch.  xiii. 

INSTRU'CT,  t>.  Fr.  instruire;  It.  tnHntrre; 

Instrij'ction,  Sp.  inxtruyr ; Lat.  inxtruere. 

Instructive,  irulrvcttttn,  to  build  upon,  (in, 

Instrc'ctiveness,  [ and  slruere,  which  Vossius 
Instructor,  suspects  to  be  from  ciepto-siu. 

Instructress.  «.  e.  Jirmum  toltdumque  red- 

drre;  and,  thus,  equivalent  to  the  English  verb  to 

build.) 

To  form  or  frame  firmly  or  strongly,  to  provide  or 
furnish,  firmly  or  strongly ; generally,  to  form  or  frame  ; 
to  provide  or  furnish. 

To  provide  or  furnish,  («*.  with  knowledge  or  learn- 
ing ;)  to  teach,  to  guide,  to  direct 

II  seme*  not  impossible  haply  that  there  might  to  a place,  where 
the  Joule*  might  be  kept  far  a space,  to  be  taught  are!  instruct. 

Tyndall  If  orkes,  fol.  435.  Exponent n upon  .1/.  I f illiam  Trade's 
Hilt. 

But  veryly  myae  intenfe  and  meanyn-c  i*  oncly,  that  a noble 
ehylde,  by  hi*  ownc  naturell  di*po*ition,  and  not  by  coertion,  may  to 
induced  to  recyue  perfect  instruction  in  these  science*. 

Sir  Thomas  FJyot.  The  Govemomr,  book  i.  eh.  viii. 

He  shall  toe  bound  vnto  her,  not  onely  for  lhal  hrnrfitc,  that  »h« 
ts  his  mother,  but  also  because  she  hath  been?  the  instructor  of  his 
w ife,  and  causer  of  a jrreat  parte  of  bis  fel  in  tie. 

Lives.  Instruction  of  a Christian  Homan,  book  ii.  eh.  xiv. 

Knowledge  also,  us  a pnfejt  iajfreefher  and  mastressr,  in  a more 
brief*  sentence  than  yet  hath  toon*  spoken,  Hedarcih,  hy  what 
■MM*  Ihe  tavdc  precepie*  of  renxon  and  *ocietie  may  be  well  vnder- 
tlandc,  and  ttorby  justice  finally  executed. 

Sir  Thomas  Etyoi.  The  Gwemtmr,  book  lit.  eh.  iii. 

She  was  right  ioyous  of  tor  iust  request ; 

And  taking  by  the  hand  that  faeries  sonne, 

Gan  him  instruct  in  ruery  good  behest 

Of  loue  and  riffhteousoeue,  and  well  to  daorvp. 

And  wrath  and  hatred  warily  to  shunoe. 

Spenser.  Fame  erne,  book  i.  can.  10. 

O my  cursed  aufell,  that  instructed  me  to  ibis  fate  ! 

Ben  Junson.  The  Silent  Homan,  act  it,  SC.  4. 

What  need  we  magnifie  the  humane  nature  a*  the  grew  snstrueter 
in  tin*  business;  since  wc  may  with  a little  observation  find  very 
much  the  like  to  brute*  a*  well  as  men  ? 

Hate.  Origin  of  Mankind,  ch.  i.  p.  32, 

In  morality,  their  [the  druids]  instructions  were  so  persuasive,  and 
themselves  of  such  reverence,  that  the  most  fiery  rage  of  Mar*  kin- 
dled among  the  people,  wa*  by  their  grav  e counsels  often  quenched  > 

Selden.  Illustrations  of  Drayton's  1‘oty-albion,  song  9. 
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1*4-  l cannot  discern  by  any  kelp  from  reading,  or  learned  men,  (who 

STRUCT.  have  been  to  mr  the  l»e*t  ami  briefest  indexes  of  book*}  that  any 

nation  hath  in  representinent  of  grear  actions  (either  by  heroic ka  or 

IN.STRU-  dramatirk*)  digested  story  into  so  pleasant  and  uutructn*  a method  as 
MENT.  the  English  by  their  drama. 

. _ . _ . Dawiani.  Preface  to  Gondihert. 

He  had  boon  taught  by  them  who  were  both  the  irutrvetort  anil 
the  author*  of  hi*  faith,  that  Christian  religion  ought  to  be  voluntary, 
not  compet'd. 

Milton.  Works,  vol.  ti.  fol-  57.  The  History  of  England,  book  iv. 

Instructed  ships  ah  all  sail  to  quick  commerce. 

By  which  remoteat  reginee  are  ally'd ; 

Which  make*  one  city  of  the  univtrae. 

Where  some  may  gain,  and  all  may  be  supply'd- 

Drydcn.  Annus  Mtrabibt. 

The  coldne**  of  paaaion  stems  to  be  the  natural  ground  of  ability 
and  hooeity  anwog  men,  aa  the  government  of  moderation  of  them 
the  great  end  of  philosophical  and  moral  instructions. 

Sir  Wm.  Temple.  } Forks,  vol.  i.  p.  U5.  On  the  Vmted  Prvuincet, 
ch.  ii. 

— ■ ■ So  Mans'*  Muse, 

Thrice  sacred  Muse  ! commodious  precept*  gives 
Instructive  to  the  swaina,  eot  wholly  bent 
On  what  is  gainful. 

J.  Phil tf*.  Cider,  book  i. 

1 hope  that  wbat  tbs*  discovery  takes  away  from  the  wonder  of 
these  observations,  it  will  add  to  the  instruciioenets  of  them,  by 
affording  pregnant  hints  towards  the  investigation  of  the  nature  «f 
light. 

Hoyle.  Works,  vol  i.  p.  799.  On  a Diamond  that  Shines  in  the 
Dark.  Postscript. 

But  1 shall  not,  a*  I said,  ground  my  opinion  of  the  pregnant  m- 
ttrucftuenees  of  the  Scripture,  upon  such  quc*t*na;U>le,  not  to  *ay 
altogether  such  pronflem  conceits. 

fd.  Ik.  awl.  ii.  p.  290.  On  the  Style  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Poets,  the  first  instructors  of  mankind. 

Brought  all  things  to  their  proper  Dative  use. 

Kascmnmon.  Horace.  Art  of  Poetry. 
Survey  again  that  verdant  hill. 

With  oaiive  plants  enaroell'd  o’er  j 


Say, can  the  painter's  utmost  skill 
Instruct  one  flower  to  plea«e  us  more  ? 

Shmsione.  Ode  to  n Young  Lady,  If*. 

On  every  (born  delightful  wisdom  grows ; 

In  every  rill  a sweet  isutrssctum  Bows. 

Young.  Lose  of  Fame.  Satire  2. 
Say  Meroerr ! thou  from  whose  unerring  tongue 
butnsctne  flows  the  animated  song. 

Falconer.  The  Shipwreck,  can.  3. 
But  learn  we  might,  if  not  too  proud  to  stoop 
To  quadruped  instructors,  many  a good 
And  useful  quality,  and  virtue  too, 

Kataij  axe® pi. tied  among  nerxives. 

Camper.  The  Task,  book  vi. 

- - Yet,  by  the  bright  presence  won 
Of  this  divine  instructress,  to  her  away 
Pleas'd  he  assents,  nor  heed*  the  distant  goal 
To  which  ber  voice  conducts  hire. 

AkensnU.  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  book  ii. 

INSTRUMENT,  "|  Fr.  instrument ; Ik.  and 

Instrumental,  I Sp.  inttrumcnlo ; Lat.  instru- 

Inrtrumf.nta'lity,  fmentum,  from  instruerc,  to 
Instrumt/ntally,  j provide  or  furnish.  S«e  To 

InSTXUME'nTALNEM.  J INSTRUCT. 

That  which,  the  mean  or  means  by  which  any  thin# 
is  provided  or  furnished,  prepared  or  executed  ; the 
tool,  or  engine,  or  organ,  by  which  any  tiling  is  done  or 
performed  ; as 

An  instrument  of  music ; an  instrument  or  deed  of 
conveyance ; an  instrument  of  surgery,  &c. 

Of  instruments,  of  string*  in  accord 
Heard  I so  play,  a rauiahing  *wetne*se. 

That  God,  that  makrr  is  of  all  and  Lord, 

Nc  heard  neuer  better. 

Chaucer,  The  Attemblie  of  Faults,  fol.  246. 


Ye  ban  in  yourbodie  diner*  mebers,  and  live  snndrie  wittes,  euvrich  1NSTRU- 
apartr  to  hi*  owne  doing,  which  thing**  as  instrummict  ye  vsen,  a*  ME  NT. 
your  hands  apart  to  handle,  feete  to  got.  tongue  to  spenke,  eye  to  see,  . 

&c.  Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Lone,  book  tii.  fol.  317. 

Wherefore  mokrll  folke  aaine,  if  a reasonable  creatures  smile,  any 
thing  feratntly  wilneth,  afTwtuously  he  wilneth  t aod  thus  may  wil 
by  tenne  of  equluoca*,  in  thre  waies  been  understand:  one  iv  in- 
stmment  of  willing,  another  is  affection  of  this  instrument  t aod  the 
third  is  vse,  that  scttelh  it  at  worke.  Instrument  of  willinge  is  the 
ilke  strength  of  the  urate.  whiche  thee  coostraineth  to  wiloe,  right  ss 
reason  i*  initrumel  of  reason*,  which  ye  vsen  when  ye  loken. 

Id.  16 

plnsike]  teacheth  vpon  harmonic 
A man  to  nuken  melodic 
Hy  voice  and  soune  of  instrument 
Though  note*  of  accordrment. 

Gotcer.  L'onf.  Am.  book  iv.  foL  142, 

Path*,  when  she  had  invented  a pipe,  caste  it  awayc,  not  so  much*, 
saytli  Aristotle,  because  it  deformed  her  face,  but  muche  rather  be* 
cause  such  an  instrument  belonged  Dot'ninge  to  b nrn'mcc. 

Aschrtm.  Works,  p.  7.  Toaaphtlus,  book  i. 

Seeing  one  tint  shone  in  armour  Cure, 

On  guodly  courser,  UmodVii  g with  hi*  feet, 

EfMoodts  .opposed  him  a person  meet. 

Of  hi*  revenge  to  make  the  instrument. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  il  can.  3. 

When  arked  No«b,  and  truer*  with  him, 

The  empty'd  world’*  reiuaioe, 

Had  left  the  injfrwMirNW/mrane, 

Of  landing  them  again®. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  book  i. 

Rot  that  it  is  lawful  to  depose  a tyrant,  and  to  puuith  him  accoid- 
ing  to  hi»  deserts;  nay,  that  this  is  the  opinion  of  very  eminent  di- 
vines. and  of  such  a*  have  been  most  mstnumrnlal  in  the  late  Re* 
formation,  do  you  deny  it  if  you  dare. 

Mil  ton.  Works,  *oL  i.  foL  454.  A Defence  of  the  People  of  Eng - 
land,  Sfc. 

Foe  according  to  the  ancient  Mythology,  Japetus  signified  the 
Heaven,  and  Japed  Ettas,  or  Prometheus,  the  Son  of  the  Heeven,  ihe 
Divine  providence  which  Almighty  God  exercised  by  the  metro- 
mentality  of  the  heavenly  motions 

Hale-  Origin  of  Mankind,  cb.  i.  see,  3. 

Therefore  I aay  llvat  the  formation  of  the  bodily,  much  lew  the 
animal  nature  of  man,  in  order  to  the  reception  of  the  auul,  «u 
neither  coordinate!)’  our  mtt  rumen  tally  (be  work  of  angels. 

Id.  B.  ch.  v.  sec.  4. 

The  inttrummlnlnrst  of  riches  to  works  of  charity,  has  r cm  teres  I 
it  very  political,  *n  every  Christian  commonwealth,  by  laws  to  settle 
and  •ccure  propriety.  Hammond. 

Ingrnioos  tu  their  min.  every  Age 
Improves  the  arts  and  instruments  of  rage  i 
Death-hastening  ills  Nature  enough  hath  sent, 

And  yet  men  still  a thousand  more  invent  ? 

Walter.  Imtrutfions  to  a Painter, 

Dauntless  they  enter,  C vman  at  their  head. 

And  hod  the  feast  renewed,  the  table  spread : 

Sweet  voices,  mix’d  with  instrumented  <ound«. 

Ascend  the  vaulted  roof,  ike  vaulted  roof  nsboomfe. 

Dryden  Cyornn  and  Iphigrmn. 

Tlii*  I set  down,  to  let  the  world  see  that  Cranmer  was  not  at  all 
concerned  in  tho«e  niceties,  which  have  hern  so  much  inquired  into 
since  that  time,  about  the  instrumentality  of  faith  in  justification. 

flurnrt.  History  of  the  Hr/termalion,  Anno  154(1. 

The  13th  I Ionic  the  height  of  it  instrumrntnlly.  standing  near  t».e 
seaude,  which  I fnaad  to  be  34  reinutei.the  »uii  being 28  degree*  higti. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  769.  The  General  History  of  the  Air. 

Whence  it  is  plain,  that  by  faith  we  are  here  and  elsewhere,  sn 
often  as  it  b supposed  to  act  instrumental ty  for  our  justification,  to 
umlentand  that  only  which  worketh  by  charily,  and  which  is  tlx 
same  with  the  new  creature,  sod  contaioeih  in  it  the  keeping  of  God's 
commandment*. 

Bishop  Hull.  Works,  vol.  tii.  p.  100.  Life  by  Helton. 

The  physical  law*  of  nature  are  the  rules  according  to  which  the 
Deity  commonly  act*  in  his  natural  government  of  the  world  ; and 
whatever  iv  ilnne  according  to  them,  is  not  done  bt  man,  but  by  God, 
either  immediately,  or  by  instruments  under  hit  direction. 

Bad.  Essay  14.  sol.  HI  ch.  il,  f,  411. 
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I.VSTRU-  Therefore,  music  merely  imtrumentot  is  to  s certain  degree  imper- 
il K NT.  f**t ; unless  »*  are  led  l>y  custom,  or  by  some  outward  circumstance, 
— to  a«ign  it  a definite  meaning. 

INSUB-  Beattie.  Moral  Sciowr,  vol,  i.  port  i.  ch. i.  p.  1 16. 

SfASriAL  ||0Vf  happens  it  then,  that, in  both  these  cases,  notwithstanding 
s— ' — v^fc“'  *he  foreign  mixture  of  the  imotrumentahty  of  matter,  amt  the  manner 
of  knowing,  we  attain  an  adequate  idea  of  God's  wisdom  and 
power  ? 

War  bar  Cot.  Haris,  sot.  ii.  p.  243.  The  Dtvime  l* gat  to*,  book  ii. 
Appendix. 

From  theore  they  will  argue,  that  the  end  being  essentially  bene- 
ficial, the  meant  become  uutrumenteUly  so. 

Burke.  Works,  tel  in.  p.  362.  On  the  papery  Laws. 

INSTYLE,  also  written  Ensiyle,  q.  r.  Lat.  stilus, 
the  instrument  with  the  point  of  which  they  wrote  ou 
waxen  tables. 

To  inscribe,  sc.  the  name  or  title ; to  call  by  name  or 
title  to  name  or  entitle. 

Thi»  Henry's  unde,  and  tus  neat  of  blood, 

Wat  both  protector  of  the  realm,  and  king, 

Whose  meekness  had  i nstyled  him  tba  good 
Of  most  especial  trust  in  crery  thing. 

Drayton.  The  Mueriek  of  Quern  Mar  gar  tt. 
Rut  BJackwatcr  comes  ia,  through  many  a crooked  way, 
Which  Pant  was  call’d  of  yoke;  but  that,  by  tilde  exil'd, 

She  Proshwelt  alter  bight,  then  Black  water  truly  f d, 

But  few  such  titles.have  the  British  floods  among. 

Id.  Poly-oibion,  song  19. 


IN  SUCCESSFULNESS,  also  written  U nsuccrssful-  INStT- 
not,  q.  v.  The  adjective  is  commonly  written  Unsuc-  CESSKl'L- 
restful ; in,  privative,  and  sucres* fulness,  from  success, 
q.  r.  Lai.  mccmua,  from  succedcre,  to  come  up  to,  jxsi'P- 
(ilidiflerrutly  pood  or  ill,  pain  or  Ions.)  FERABLE 

Failure  in  coming  up  to,  reachiug  or  attaining  the  -w 
end  or  object  in  view. 

To  this  I may  answer,  that  as  no  man  should  suspect  the  sufficiency 
of  religion  by  its  immir  ctrfJnrM,  so  if  the  WWrrnf/Uuil  be  con- 
fessed, we  shall  as  little  disparage  religion,  by  bringing  in  more  aids, 
when  it  is  in  action,  than  a general  dishonours  himself  by  endeavour- 
ing. with  more  of  bis  own  forces,  to  make  sure  an  attempt  that  hath 
a while  mitcarryed. 

Davenant.  I*reface  to  liondtbert. 

IN  SUE,  more  commonly  written  Ensue;  in,  and 
sue  ; Fr.  uiyurr ; It.  sequire  ; Lat.  tequi,  to  follow. 

To  follow,  to  succeed,  to  come  next  wfter  ; to  result 
from. 

The  iudge  considering  the  perillnua  example,  and  ineuuenirnre 
that  mought  tberby  imsair,  with  a salyanl  spirite  and  courage,  com- 
manded the  prince  spon  hi*  alegcance,  to  leaue  the  prisoner,  and 
depart  his  way. 

Sir  Thomas  EJyol.  The  Goremour,  book  ii.  ch.  vk 

' ■ — » Who  hired  were 

Into  the  Grecian  camp  th*  timing  night  to  go, 

% And  feign  they  were  ctel'a  forth. 

Drayton.  Poly-alhton,  song  1 . 


Whereof,  I avow,  / account  nought  at  all,  knowing  no  age  so 
'ustiy  to  be  instiled  golden,  aa  this  of  our  sovereign  lady  queen  Anne. 

• Gay.  The  ShepheriTs  Week.  The  Prorme. 

INSUAVITY,  Fr.  insuave;  Lat.  in  mar  is,  insuavi- 
tas ; in,  privative,  and  suavis,  sweet,  pleasant. 

Unpleasantness. 

All  fears,  griefs,  suspicion*,  discontents,  imbonities,  im#u3vi/i<-*,  are 
fwallowed  up,  and  drowned  in  this  Buripits,  this  Imh  See,  this 
Ocean  of  Misery. 

Barton.  Ann  tansy  of  Melancholy,  Col.  215. 

INSUBSTANTIAL,  Fr.  insubstanliei.  - It  is  more 
usually  written  Unsubstantial ; in,  privative,  and  sub- 
stantial, from  substance;  Lat  substantia,  from  sub- 
dans,  standing  under,  (sub,  under,  and  stans,  standing.) 
See  Substance. 

Not  able  to  stand  under  or  support ; having  no  stea- 
diness, firmness,  or  solidity  ; infirm,  unsolid. 


INSU’FFERABLE,  \ Sp.  insuffrible;  from  the 
Insuperably.  /Lat.  in,  pfivalive,  and  suf- 
ferre , to  bear  under,  («/6,  under,  and  ferre,  to  bear.) 

That  cannot  be  borne,  supported,  sustained,  tole- 
rated, or  endured ; insupportable,  intolerable. 

Then  she,  who  to  that  time  Mill  with  a smoothed  brow 
Had  seem'd  to  bear  tbe  breach  of  Locrine’s  former  vow, 
Perceiving  atilt  her  wroegs  insufferable  were. 

Drayton.  Poly-olbian,  song  6. 

Who  can  be  ignorant  that  woman  was  created  for  man,  and  not  man 
for  woman,  and  that  a husband  may  be  injur'd  as  tntufferaUy  in  mar- 
riage a*  a wife  ? 

MUton.  Works,  vel.  i.  fol.  200.  The  Doctnne  and  Discipline  of 
Divorce. 

I was  then  discouraged  in  the  beginning  of  my  attempt ; and  now 
age  baa  overtaken  me  ; and  want,  a more  msuffrraUe  evil,  tbraugh 
Uie  change  of  times,  has  wholly  disenabled  me. 

Drydm.  Dedication  to  Juvenal. 


— Tbe  great  globe  it  tclfr. 

Yea,  alt  whkh  it  inherit,  shall  disaotue, 

And  like  thin  msuhstantiall  pageant  faded 
Lease  not  a racke  behinde. 

Skaktpeare.  The  Tempest,  (ol  15. 

Tbe  delicate  threads  [of  a spider's  webl  are  so  nicely  disposed, 
and  so  curwualy  interwoven  one  with  another,  that  you  would  think 
it  produced  by  the  labour  of  a celestial  being ; yet  nothing  in  the 
event  ia  more  fragil  and  msuhstantia/. 

11  orte.  Thomas  u Kcmpu,  A Vision,  note  36. 


Hi*  [Penius]  figures  are  generally  too  bold  and  daring  ; and  tus 
tropes,  particularly  his  metaphors,  insufferably  strained. 

Id.  JK 

An  the  main  end  of  poetry  is  to  plfMt,  if  it  did  not  reach  that  poin 
(which  it  could  not  do  by  stopping  ever  an  little  on  thia  aide  excellence) 
it  was,  like  indifferent  music,  indifferent  perfumea,  or  any  other  indif- 
ferent thing,  which  we  cao  do  without,  and  whose  end  should  be  t< 
please,  offensive  and  disagreeable,  and  for  want  of  being  very  good, 
absolutely  and  insufferably  bad. 

Hurd.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  2.  Homtit  Placet,  4x- 
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